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Cum tabulis animum cenforis fumet honefti : » 


Audebit quæcunque parum fplendoris habebunt, 

Et fine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 

Verba movere*loco; quamvis invita recedant, 

Et verfentur adhuc intra penetralia Vefte : 

Obfcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 

Proferet in lucem fpeciofa vocabula rerum, 

Quæ prifcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis, 

Nunc fitus informis premit et deferta vetuftas. Hor. 
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LAB 


A liquid confonant, which preferves always the 
fame found in Englifh. In the Saxon it was af- 
pirated a plap, loaf; plæpoig, lady. 
z At the end of a monofyllable it is always 
5 doubled ; as, fall; /till; full, except after a diph- 
thong ; as, fatl; feel; veal; cool. In a word of more tyl- 
Tables it is written fingle ; as, channel; canal; tendril. It is 
fometimes put before e, and founded feebly after it; as bible; 
title. 
La. interjeé. (corrupted by an effeminate pronunciation from 
lo.]. See; look; behold. 
La you! if you fpeak ill of the devil, 
How he takes it at heart. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 
La'spanum. n. f. A refin of the fofter kind, of a ftrong and 
not unpleafant f{mell, and an aromatick, but not agreeable 
‘tafte. This juice exfudates from a low {preading fhrub, of the 
ciftus kind, in Crete, and the neighbouring iflands; and the 
Grecian women make balls of it with a fmall admixture of 
ambergreafe, by way of a perfume. It was formerly ufed 


externally in medicine, but is now neglected. Hill. 
To La’sery. v.a. [labefacio, Latin] To weaken; to im- 
pair. Dia. 


LaʻsEL. 2. f. [labellum, Latin.] 
I. A {mall flip or fcrip of writing. 
When wak’d, I found 
This /abel'on my bofom ; whofe containing 
Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
2. Any thing appendant to a larger writing. 
On the Jabel of lead, the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul 
are impreffed from the papal feal. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
3. [In law.] A narrow flip of paper or parchment affixed to 
a deed or writing, in order to hold the appending feal. So 
alfo any paper, annexed by way of addition or explication to 
-any will or teftament, is called a label or codicil. Harris. 
God join’d my heart to Romeo’s; thou our hands ; 
And ere this hand by thee to Romeo feal’d, 
Shall be the /abe/ to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this fhall flay them both. Shake/peare. 
La‘BENT. adj. | labens, Lat.] Sliding ; gliding; flipping. Dia. 
La’sraL. adj. [labialis, Latin.] Uttered by the lips. 
The Hebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
dental, and which guttural. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Some particular affection of found in its paffage to the lips, 
will feem to make fome compofition in any vowel which is 
labial. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
LA'BIATED. adj. [labium, Latin.] Formed with lips. 
La’BIODENTAL. adj. [/abium and dentalis.} Formed or pro- 
nounced by the co-operation of the lips and teeth. 
The dental confonants are very eafy; and firt the Jahio- 
dentals f, v, alfo the linguadentals +h, dh. Hold. Elm. of Sp. 
LABORANT. n. f. [Jaborans, Lat.] A chemift. Not in ufe. 
I can fhew you a fort of fixt fulphur, made by an induf- 
trious laborant. Boyle. 


LABORATORY. n, f. [laboratoire, French.] A chemift’s work- 
room. 

It would contribute to the hiftory of colours, if chemifts 
would in their /aboratory take a heedful notice, and give us a 
faithful account, of the colours obierved in the fteam of bo- 
dies, either fublimed or diftilled. Boyle on Colours, 

The flames of love will perform thofe miracles they of the 
furnace boatt of, would they employ themfelves in this /abo- 
ratory. Decay of Piety. 

LAEC/RIOUS. adj. (laborienx, French; laboriofus, Latin, ] 
a. Diligent in work; affiduous, 
_ That which makes the clergy glorious, 1s to be knowing 
in their profeffions, unfpotted in their lives, active and /abo- 
ricus in their charges, bold and refolute in oppoling feducers, 
and daring to look vice in the face; and laftly, to be gentle, 
courtcous, and compaifionate to all. South's Lerm. 


LAB 


To his /aberious youth confum’d in war, 
And lafting age, adorn’d and crown’d with peace. Prior. 
2. Requiring labour ; tirefome 3 not eafy. 
A {pacious cave within its farmoft part, 
Was hew’d and fafhion’d by /aborious art, 
Through the hill’s hollow fides. Dryd. Zn, 6. 
Do’ft thou love watchings, abftinence, and toil, 
Labortous virtues all? learn them from Cato. Add. Cato. 
Laso’riousLy. adv. [from laborious] With labour; with 
toil. 

The folly of him, who pumps very /aborioufly in a fhip, 

yet neglects to ftop the leak. Decay of Piety. 
I chufe Jaborioufly to bear l 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air. Pope’s Odyf. 

ABO'RIOUSNESS. 7. f. [from laborious.] 
1. Toilfomenefs ; difficulty. 

The parallel holds in the gainleffnefs as well as the /abo- 
rioufnefs of the work; thofe wretched creatures, buried in 
earth and darknefs, were never the richer for all the ore they 
digged ; no more is the infatiate mifer. Decay of Piety. 

2. Diligence ; affiduity. j 

LA’BOUR, z. f. [labeur, French; labor, Latin.] 

1. The act of doing what requires a painful exertion of ftrength, 
or wearifome perfeverance ; pains; toil; travail; work. 

If I find her honeft, I lofe not my /abour ; if fhe be other- 
wife, it is Jabour well beftowed. Shakef. M. W. of Windfor. 

I fent to know your faith, left the tempter have tempted 
you, and our labour be in vain, I Thef. iii. 5. 

2. Work to be done. / ` 

Being a labour of fo great difficulty, the exaét performance 

thereof we may rather with than look for. Hooker. 
You were wont to fay, 

If you had been the wife of Hercules 

Six of his labours you’d have done, and fav’d 

Your hufband fo much {weat. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

3- Exercife ; motion with fome degree of violence. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the prefervation 

of health, and curing many initial difeafes ; but the toil of 


the mind deftroys health, and generates maladies. Harvey. 
4. Childbirth ; travail. . 
Sith of womens Jabours thou haft charge, 
And generation goodly doeft enlarge, 
Incline thy will to eftect our withful vow.  Spenf. Epith. 


Not knowing ’twas my Jabour, I complain 
Of fudden fhootings, and of grinding pain; 
My throws come thicker, and my cries encreas’d, 
Which with her hand the confcious nurfe fupprefs’d. Dryd. 
Not one woman of two hundred dies in labour.  Graunt. 
His heart is in continual /abour ; it even travails with the 
obligation, and is in pangs "till it be delivered. Souths Serm. 
To Lasour. v. n, [laboro, Latin.] 
1. To toil; to act with painful effort. 
When fhall I come to th’ top of that fame hill? 
— You do climb up it now ; look how we /abour. Shakef. 
__For your highnefs’ good I ever abour'd, 
More than mine own Shake/pear’s Hen, VIII. 
Who is with him? 
— None but the fool, who /abours to out-jeft 
His heart-ftruck injuries. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 
Let more work be laid upon the men, that they may la- 
bour therein. Exod, v. Q. 
2. To do work ; to take pains. 
Epaphras faluteth you, always labouring fervently for you 
in prayers, that ye may ftand perteét. Col. iv. 12. 
_ A labouring man that is given to drunkennefs fhall not be 
Pater o Eccluf. xix. 1. 
That in the night they may be a guard to us, and Jabour 
on the day. Neh. iv. 22. 


Yet is there no end of all his labours; neither faith he, ' 


for whom do I labour. 


Ecel. iv. 8, 
35 A As 


` 
Às a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, fo he had no temptation to /abour for more than he 


could make ufe of. Lockes 
3- To move with difficulty. 
The ftone that /abours up the hill, 
Mocking the labourer’s toil, returning ftill, 
Ts love. Granville, 


4- To be difeafed with. [Morbo laborare, Latin.] 
They abound with horie, 
Of which one want our camp doth only abour, 
And I have found ’em coming. 


ulcer in her left hip. 
5. To be in diftrefs ; to be prefled. 
To this infernal lake the fury flies, 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the /ab’ring fkies. Dryd. 

Trumpets and drums fhal] fright her from the Throne, 

As founding cymbals aid the /ab’ring moon.  Dryd. Aur. 

This exercife will call down the favour of heaven upon 
you, to remove thofe afflictions you now labour under from 

ou. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 
6. To be in child-birth ; to be in travail. 
There lay a log unlighted on the earth, 

When fhe was /aé’ring in the throws of birth ; 

For th’ unborn chief the fatal fifters came, 

And rais’d it up, and tofs’d it on the fame. Dryd. Ovid. 

Heré, like fome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 

And feem’d to /abour with th’ infpiring God. Pope. 

He is fo touch’d with the memory of her benevolence and 
protection, that his foul /abours for an expreffion enough to 
reprefent it. Notes on the Odvffey. 

To La’sour. v. a. 
I. To work at; to move with difficulty; to form with la- 
- bour; to profecute with effect. 

To ufe brevity, and avoid much labouring of the work, is 
to be granted to him that will make an abridgment. 2 Mac. 

The matter of the ceremonies had wrought, for the moft 
part, only upon light-headed, weak men, whofe fatisfaction 
was not to be laboured for. Clarendon. 

The pains of famifh’d Tantalus fhall feel, 
And Sifyphus that /abours up the hill, 
The rowling rock in vain, and curft Ixion’s wheel. Dryd. 
Had you requir’d my helpful hand, 

Th’ artificer and art you might command, 

To labour arms for Troy. Drydens Æneis. 

An eager defire to know fomething concerning him, has 

- occafioned mankind to /abour the point under thefe difadvan- 
tages, and turn on all hands to fee if there were any thing 
left which might have the leaft appearance of informa- 
tion. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

2. To beat; to belabour. 
Take, fhepherd, take a plant of ftubborn oak, 
And /abour him with many a fturdy ftroak. Dryden’s Virg. 
La’sourER. 1. f. [laboureur, French. } 

1. One who is employed in coarfe and toilfome work. 

If a ftate run moft to noblemen“ and gentlemen, and that 
the hufbandmen be but as their work-folks and labourers, you 
may have a good cavalry, but never good {table foot. Bacon. 

The fun but feem’d the /ad’rer of the year, 

Each waxing moon fupply’d her wat’ry ftoze, 

To {well thofe tides, which from the line did bear 

Their brimful vefléls to the Belgian fhore. Dryden. 

Labourers and idle perfons, children and ftriplings, old men 
and young men, muft have divers diets. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

Not balmy fleep to /ad’rers faint with pain, 

Not fhow’rs to larks, or fun-fhine to the bee, 

Are half fo charming, as thy fight to me. Pope’s Autumn. 
Yet hence the poor are cloth’d, the hungry fed, 

Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread, 

The /ab’rer bears. Pope, Ep. iv. 1. 167. 

The prince cannot fay to the merchant, I have no necd 
of thee; nor the merchant to the /abourer, I have no need 
of thee. Swift's Mifcel, 

2. One who takes pains in any employment. 
Sir, I am a true /abourer ; I earn that I eat; get that I 
wear; owe no man hate; envy no man’s happinefS.  Shake/. 
The {tone that labours up the hill, 
Mocking the /aé’rer’s toil, returning {till, 
Is love. Granville. 
La’soursome. aaj. [from /abour.] Made with great labour 
and diligence. 


vf Vifeman. 


Forget 
Your /abourfome and dainty trims, whercin 
You made great Jove angrv. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
He hath, my lord, by, labsurfome petition, 
_ Wrung from me my flow leave. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
La'sRA. n. f. [Spanifh.] A lip. Hanmer. 
Werd of denial in thy labras here ; 
Word of denial, froth and feum thou lieft. — Shake/peare. 
LABYRINTH. n. f. [/abyrinthus, Latin.} A maze; a place 
formed with inextricable windings. 
Suffolk, ftay ; 


a, 
Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiljne. ' 
I was called to another, who in childbed Jaboured of an 


"Es eee 


Thou may’ft not wander in that labyrinth ; 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treafons lurk. 
Words, which would tear 
The tender labyrinth of a maid’s foft ear. 
My clamours tear 

The ear’s foft labyrinth, and cleft the air. Sandy’s Paraph. 

The earl of Effex had not proceeded with his accuftomed 
warinefs and {kill; but run into /abyrinths, from whence he 
could not difentangle himfelf. Clarendon, b. viii. 

My foul is on her journey ; do not now 

Divert, or lead her back, to lofe herfelf 

I’ th’ maze and winding labyrinths o° th? world. 
Backaof 


Shake/peare. 


Donne. 


Denham. 
E  « 


j 
Lac is ufually diftinguifhed by the name of a gum, but 


‘improperly, becaufe it is inflammable and not foluble in wa- 
ter. 
the fame tree. 
fhell /ac. Authors leave us uncertain whether this drug be- 
longs to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. Hil. 

LACE. n. f. [lacet, French; /agueus, Latin. ] 
1. A ftring; a cord. 
There the fond fly entangled, ftruggled long, © 
Himfelf to free thereout ; but all in vain: 4 
For ftriving more, the, more in laces ftrong 
Himfelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 
In limy fnares, the fubtil loops among. 
2. A fnare; a gin. Ti 
The king had fnared been in love's ftrong lace. Fairfax. 
3. A platted ftring, with which women falten their clothes. ° 
O! cut my dace, left my heart cracking, it~ 
Break too. 
Doll ne’er was call’d to cut her lace, 
Or throw cold water in her face. 
4. Ornaments of fine thread curioufly woven. 
Our Englifh dames are much given to the wearing of coft- 
ly laces; and, if they be brought from Italy, they are in 
great efteem. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
5. Textures of thread, with gold or filver. 
He wears a ftuff, whofe thread is coarfe and round, 
But trimm/’d with curious Jace. Herbert. 
6. Sugar. A cant word. 
If haply he the fect purfues, 
That read and comment upon news 3 
He takes up their myfterious face, 
He drinks his coffee without Jace. 
To Lace. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faften with a ftring run through eilet holes. 
I caufed a fomentation to be made, and put on a daced 


‘Spenfer. 


Swift. 


P rior. 


fock, by which the weak parts were ftrengthened. /¥2/eman. 
At this, for new replies he did not ftay, Y 
But lac’d his crefted helm, and ftrode away. _ Dryden. 


Thefe glitt’ring fpoils, now made the victor’s gain; 

He to his body fuits; but fuits in vain: 

Meffapus’ helm he finds among the reft, 

And /aces on, and wears the waving cret  Dryd. Æneis. 

Like Mrs. Primly’s great belly; fhe may dace it down be- 
fore, but it burnifhes on her hips. Congr. Way of the World. 

When Jenny’s ftays are newly laced, 

Fair Alma plays about her waift. 

2. To adorn with gold or filver textures fewed on. 

It is but a night-gown in refpect of yours; cleath of gold 
and coats, and /ac'd with filver. Shake/. Much ado about Not. 

3. To embellith with variegations. 
Look, love, what envious ftreaks 

Do lace the fevering clouds in yonder Eaft ; 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountains tops.  Shake/peare. 

Then clap four flices of pilafter on’t, 
That, /ac’d with bits of ruftick, makes a front. Pope. 
4. To beat; whether from the form which L’E/frange ufes, or 
by corruption of lah. 
Go you, and find me out a man that has no curiofity at 
all, or I'll /ace your coat for ye. L Efirange. 
Lacep Mutton. An old word for a whore. 

Ay, Sir, I, a loft mutton, gave your letter to her a /ac’d 

mutton, and fhe gave me nothing for my labour. Shake. 
La‘cemAN. n. f. [lace and man.] One who deals in lace. 

I met with a nonjuror, engaged with a laceman, whether 
the late French king was moft like Auguftus Cæfar, or 
Nero. Addifon’s Spectator, Ne. 404. 

La’cERABLE. adj. [from lacerate.) Such as may be torn. 


Prior. 


Since the lungs are obliged to a perpetual commerce with . 


the air, they muft neceflarily lie open to great damages, 
_becaufe of their thin and /aerable compoture. Harvey. 
To LA’CERATE., v. a. [lacero, Latin.] To tear; to rend: 
to feparate by violence. q 
And my fons lacerate and rip up, viper like, the womb 
that brought them forth. Howel’s Englana’s Tears. 

__ The heat breaks through the water, fo as to /acerate and 
lift up great bubbles too heavy for the air to buoy up, and 
caufeth boiling. Derham’s Phyfico-Theclegy. 
yre 


- 


We have three forts of it, which are all the product of © 
y. The ftick Jac. 2. The feed lac. 3. The- 


Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale 


OY 


LAC 


Here acerated friendfip claims a tear. Fa. of buman Wifes. 
Lacera’tion. n.f. [trom lacerate. | The act of tearing or 
rending; the breach made by tearing. 

The cffects are, cxtenfion of the gteat veflels, compref- 
fion of the leier, and lacerations upon {mall caufes. Arbuth. 

La‘cERATIVE. adj. [from-dacerate.] Tearing; having the 
power to tear. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulce- 
rated, others upon the continual aux of Jacerative hu- 
mours. fdarvey on Confumptions. 

La‘cHRYMAL, ad. [lachrymal, French,] Generating tears. 

It is of an exquilite fenfe, that, upon any touch, the tcars 
might be {queezed from the Jachrymal glands, to wafh and 
clean it. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

La‘cHRYMARY. adj. [lachryma, Latin.] Containing tears. 

How many drefles are there for cach particular deity? 
what a variety of fhapes in the ancient urns, lamps, and /a~ 
chrymary vetiels. Addifon’s Travels through Italy. 

LACHRYMA'TION. n. f. [from lachryma.] The act of weep- 


ing, or fhedding tears. 


La’cHRYMATORY. 1. f. [lachrimatoire, French.] A vefiel in 


which tears are gathered to the honour of the dead. 
LACINIATED. adj. [from lacinia, Lat.] Adorned with fringes 
and borders. 
To LACK. v. a. [laccken, to leflen, Dutch.] To want; to 
need; to be without. 

Every good and holy defire, though it /ack the form, hath 
notwith{tanding in itfelf the fubftance, and with him the 
force of prayer, who regardeth the very moanings, groans, 
and fighs of the heart. | Hooker, b. v. l. 348. 

A land wherein thou fhalt cat bread without fcarcenefs ; 
thou fhalt not /ack any thing in it. Deut. viii. 9. 

One day we hope thou fhalt bring back, 
Dear Bolingbroke, the juftice that we Zack. 
Intreat they may; authority they /ack. 
To Lack. v.n. 
1. To be in want. 
The lions do /ack and fuffer hunger. 
2. To be wanting. 

Peradventure there fhall /ack five of the fifty righteous ; 
wilt thou deftroy all the city for lack of five? Gen. viii. 28. 

There was nothing /acking to them: David recovered all. 

I Sam. xxx. 19. 

That which was Jacking on your part, they have fup- 

plied. 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 
Lack. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Want; need; failure. 

In the fcripture there neither wanteth any thing, the /ack 

whereof might deprive us of life. Hooker, b.i. p. 41. 
Many that are not mad 

Have fure more Jack of reafon.  Shakef. Meaf. for Meaf. 

He was not able to keep that place three days, for lack 
of victuals. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

The trenchant blade, toledo trufty, 

For want of fighting was grown rufty, 

And eat into itfelf, for lack 

Of fomebody to hew and hack. Hudibras, p. i. c. 1. 

2. Lack, whether noun or verb, is now almoft obfolete. 
La‘cKBRAIN. n. f. [lack and brain.] One that wants wit. 
What a /ackbrain is this? Our plot is as good a plot as 
ever was laid. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p.i. 
La‘cker. n.f. A kind of varnith, which, {pread upon a 
white fubftance, exhibits a gold colour. 
To La’cKeR. v.a. [from the noun.] To do over with lacker. 
= What fhook the ftage, and made the people ftare ? 

Cato’s long wing, flower’d gown, and Jdacker’d chair. Pope. 

La‘cxey. n. f. [lacguais, French.] An attending fervant; a 
foot-boy. 


Daniel. 
Daniel. 


Common Prayer. 


They would fhame to make me 
Wait elfe at door: a fellow counfellor, 
"Mong boys, and grooms, and Jackeys! Shake/. Hen. VIIL. 
Though his youthful blood be fir'd with wine, 
He’s cautious to avoid the coach and fix, 
And on the /ackeys will no quarrel fix. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as they are 
now-a-days. Add:fon’s Speétator, N°. 481. 
To La’ckey. v. a. [from the noun.] To attend fervilely. 
I know not whether Milton has ufed this word very pro- 
perly. “ 
This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 
Goes to, and back, /acqueying the varying tide, 
To rot itfelf with motion. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
So dear to heav’n is faintly chattity, 
That when a foul is found fincerely fo, 
A thoufand liveried angels /ackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt. Milton. 
To La’ckey. v. n, To act asa foot-boy ; to pay fervile at- 
tendance. i 
Cft have I fervants feen on horfes ride, 
The free and noble /acguey by their fide. Sandys's Par, 
Our Italian tranflator of the Æneis is a foot poct; he 


4 


ry Lacteal ; conveying chyle. 


L A D 


lackeys by the fide of Virgil, but never mounts” behind 
him. ' Dryd. Ded. Ain. 
La‘cK Linen. ad. [lack and linen.] Wanting fhirts. 

I {corn you, fcurvy companion; what? your poor, bafe, 
rafcally, cheating, /acklinen mate ; away, you mouldy rogue, 
away ; I'm made for your matter. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

La'cKLusTRE. adj. [lack and lu/tre.] Wanting brightnefs. 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with /acklufire eyc, 
Says very wilely, it is ten a clock. Shakefpeare. 
LACO'NICK., adj. [/aconicus, Lat. laconique, Fr.) Short ; brief; 
from Lacones, the Spartans, who ufed few words. 

I grow /aconick even beyond laconici{m ; for fometimes I 
return only yes, of no, to queftionary or petitionary epiftles 
of half a yard long. ; Pope to Swift, 

La‘conism. n. fa [laconi/me, French ; laconi{mus, Latin.] A 
concife ftile : called by Pope laconicifm. See LACONICK. 

As the language of the face is univerfal, fo it is very 
comprehenfive : no /aconi/m can reach it. It is the fhort- 
hand of the mind, and crowds a great deal in a little 
room. Collier of the Afpect. 

La‘conicatry. adv. [from laconick.] Briefly ; concifely.- 

Alexander Nequam, a man of great learning, and de- 
firous to enter into religion there, writ to the abbot /aco- 
nically. Camden’s Remains. 

La’cTary. adj. [laétis, Lat.] Milky ; full of juice like milk. 

From fa ary, or milky plants, which have a white and 
lacteous juice difperfed through every part, there arife flowers 
blue and yellow. Brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. vi. c. 10. 

LA'CTARY. n. f. [laftarium, Latin. J], A dairy houfe. 

Lacta‘rion. n. f. [ao Latin.] The a& or time of giving 
fuck, 

La’creat. adj. [from lac, Latin.] Conveying chyle. 

As the food paffes, the chyle, which is the nutritive part, 
is feparated from the excrementitious by the /aé?eal veins ; 
and from thence conveyed into the blood. Locke. 

LA'CTEAL. n. f. The veflel that conveys chyle. 

‘The mouths of the /aéeals may permit aliment, acrimo- 
nious or not, fufficiently attenuated, to enter in people of 
lax conftitutions, whereas ‘their {phinéters will {hut againft 
them in fuch as have ftrong fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Lacre’ous. adj. [laéteus, Latin. ] 
1. Milky. ` 

Though we leave out the /aé?eous circle, yet are there more 

by four than Philo mentions. Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 


The lungs are fuitable for refpiration, and the /a@eous vef- 

fels for the reception of the chyle. Bentley's Serm. 
Lacres‘cence. n. f. [Jaéte/co, Latin.] Tendency to milk. 

This /aétefcence does commonly enfue, when wine, being 
impregnated with gums, or other vegetable concretions, that 
abound with fulphureous corpufcles, fair water is fudderily 
poured upon the folution. Boyle on Colours. 

LACTES'CENT. adj. [laétefcens, Latin.] Producing Milk. 

Amongft the pot-herbs are fome /aéte/cent plants, as let- 

tuce and endive, which contain a wholefome juice. Arbuth. 
Lacti’FERous. adj. [lac and fero.] What conveys or brings 
milk. 

He makes the breafts to be nothing but glandules, made 
up of an infinite number of little knots, each whereof hath 
its excretory veflel, or /aétiferous duct. Ray on the Creation. 

Lap. n.f. [leove, Saxon, which commonly fignifies people, 
but fometimes, fays Mr. Lye, a boy.] . 
1. A boy; a ftripling, in familiar language. 
e were 

Two /ads, that thought there was no more behind, 

But fuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 

And to be boy eternal. Shakefpeare’s Winters Tale. 

The poor /ad who wants knowledge, muft fet his inven- 
tion on the rack, to fay fomething where he knows no- 
thing. Locke. 

Too far from the ancient forms of teaching feveral good 
grammarians have departed, to the great detriment of fuch 
lads as have been removed to other {Chools. Watts. 

2. A boy, in paitorai language. 
For grief whereof the /ad would after joy, 
But pin’d away in anguifh, and felf-will’d annoy. Fa. Qu. 
The fhepherd /ad, 
Whofe offspring on the throne-of Judah fat 
So many ages. Milton's Par, Reg. b. ii. l. 439. 
LA'DDER. 2. f. [plaope, Saxon.] 
1. A frame made with fteps placed between two upright 
pieces. 
Whofe compoft is rotten, and carried in time, 
And fpread as it fhould be, thrift’s /adder may clime. Tuf: 
Now ftreets grow throng’d, and buly as by day, 
Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quiress: 
Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play, 

And fome more bold mount ladders to the fire. Dryden, 

I faw a ftage erected about a foot and a half from the 
ground, capable of holding four of the inhabitants with twe 
or three dudders to mount it. Gulliver's Travels. 


Eaty 
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Eafy in words. thy ftile, in fenfe fublime ; 
"Tis like the ladder in the patriarch’s dream, 
Its foot on earth, its height above the fkies. 

2. Any thing by which one climbs. 

Then took fhe help to her of a fervant near about her 
hufband, whom fhe knew to be of a hafty ambition ; and 
fuch a one, who wanting true fufficiency to raife him, would 
make a ladder of any mifchief. Sidney, b. ii. 

I muft climb her window, 

The ladder made of cords. Shake/. Two Gent. of Verona. 

Northumberland, thou dadder, by the which 


Prior. 


mes coufin Bolingbroke afcends my throne. Shakef. 
_ Lowlinefs is young ambition’s ladder, 
W hereto the climber upward turns his face. Shakef. 


3. A gradual rife. 

Endow’d with all thefe accomplifhments, we leave him 
in the full carcer of fuccefs, mounting faft towards the top 
of the adder ecclefiaftical, which he hath a fair probability 
to reach. Swift. 

Lape. n. f. 

Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived from the 
Saxon lave, which fignifies a purging or difcharging; there 
being a difcharge of the waters into the fea, or into fome 
greater river. Gibfon's Camden. 

To LADE. v.a. preter. and part. paffive, laded or laden. [from 
plaven, Saxon.] It is now commonly written Wad. 
1. To load; to freight; to burthen. 
And they Jaded their afles with corn, and departcd thence. 
Gen. xlii. 26. 

The experiment which fheweth the weights of feveral bo- 
dies in comparifon with water, is of ufe in /ading of thips, 
and fhewing what burthen they will bear. Bacons Ph, Rem. 

The veflels, heavy Jaden, put to fea 

With profp’rous winds; a woman leads the way. Dryden. 

Though the peripatctick do¢trine does not fatisfy, yet it is 
as eafy to account for the difficulties he charges on it, as for 
thofe his own hypothefis is aden with. Locke. 

2. [plavan, to draw, Saxon.] To heave out; to throw out. 
He chides the fea that funders him from them, 

Saying, he’ll Jade it dry to have his way. Shakef. 

They never let blood; but fay, if the pot boils too faft 
there is no need of lading out any of the water, but only of 
taking away the fire; and fo they allay all heats of the blood 
by abftinence, and cooling herbs. Temple. 

If there be fprings in the flate marl, there muft be help to 
lade or pump it out. Mortimer’s Hufband. 

La’pinG. n. f. [from lade.] Weight; burthen. 
Some we made prize, while others burnt and rent 

With their rich /ading to the bottom went. Waller. 

The ftorm grows higher and higher, and threatens the 
utter lofs of the fhip: there is but one way to fave it, which 
is, by throwing its rich lading overboard. South's Serm. 

It happened to be foul weather, fo that the mariners caft 
their whole /ading overboard to fave themfelves.  L’L/trange. 

Why fhould he fink where nothing f{eem’d to prefs? 

His /ading little, and his ballaft lefs. Swift. 

LADLE. n. /. [plecle, Saxon, from flavan; /eaugh, Erfe.] 
1. A large fpoon ; a veflel with a long handle, ufed in throw- 

ing out any liquid. 
Some ftirr’d the molten ore with /adles great. Fa. Qu. 

When the materials of glafs have been kept long in fufion, 
the mixture cafts up the fuperfluous falt, which the workmen 


take off with Jadles. Boyle, 
A laddle for our filver dith 
Is what I want, is what I with. Prior. 


2, The receptacles of a mill wheel, into which the water falling 
turns it. 

La’DLE-FUL. n. f. [ladle and full.] 

If a footman be going up with a difh of foup, let the cook 
with a /adle-ful dribble his livery all the way up ftairs. Sw. 

LA'DY. n. f. [plepoiz, Saxon. ] 

1. A woman of high rank: the title of lady properly belongs 
to the wives of knights, of all degrees above them, and to 
the daughters of earls, and all of higher ranks. 

I am much afraid, my /ady, his mother, play’d falfe with 
a fmith. Shakefpeare’s Merch. of Verona. 

I would thy hufband were dead; I would make thee my 
lady. 

E your lady, Sir John? alas, I fhould be a pitiful 
lady. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

I am forry my relation to fo deferving a lady, fhould be 
any occafion of her danger ad affliction. K. Charles. 

2. An illuftrious or eminent woman. 

O foolith fairy’s fon, what fury mad 
Hath thee incens’d to haite thy doleful fate ? 
Were it not better I that /ady had, 
Than that thou hadit repented it too late? 

I Jove and hate her; for he’s fair and royal, 
And that fhe hath all courtly parts more cxquilite 
Than /ady ladies; winning from each one 
‘The beft the hath, and fhe of all compounded 
Out-fells them all. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Before Homer’s time this great /ady was {carce heard of. Ral. 


Fairy Qu. 


DAG 


May every lady an Evadne prove, 
That fhall divert me from Afpafia’s love. 
Shou’d I fhun the dangers of the war, 
With fcorn the Trojans wou’d reward my pains, 
And their proud /aaies with their fweeping trains. Dryden 
We find on medals the reprefentations of /adies, that have 
given occafion to whole volumes on the account only of a 
face. Addifon on ancient Medals. 
Of all thefe bounds, even from this line to this, 
With fhadowy forefts, and with champaigns rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers, and wide-fkirted meads, 
We make thee /ady. | Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
4. A word of complaifanct ufed of women. 
Say, good Cefar, 
That I fome /ady trifles have referv’d, 
Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 
As we greet modern friends withal. Shakef. Ant. and Cl. 
I hope I may fpeak of women without offence to the /a- 
dies. Guardian. 
La’py-BepstRaw. n. f. [Gallium.] It is a plant of the ftel- 
late kind ; the leaves are neither rough nor knappy, and pro- 
duced» at the joints of the ftalks, five or fix in number, in a 
radiant form: the flower confifts of one leaf, expanded to- 
ward the upper part, and divided into feveral feements ; each 
of thefe flowers is fucceeded by two dry feeds. Miller. 
La’pDyY-BIRD. ; 
La'py-cow. z n.f. A {mall red infect vaginopennous. 
La'py-FLy. ) 
Fly /ady-bird, north, fouth, or eaft or weft, 


Walter. 


Fly where the man is found that I love beft.  Gay’s Paf, 
This lady-fy I take from off the grafs, 
Whofe fpotted back might fearlet red furpafs. Gay. 


La’py-pay. n. f. [lady and day.) The day on which the an- 
nunciation of the bleffed virgin is celebrated. 
La’py-LIKE. adj. [lady and Iike.] Soft; delicate; elegant. 
Her tender conftitution did declare, 
Too lady-like a long fatigue to bear. Dry. Hind and Panth. 
La’py-MAnTLE. 2. f. [Alchimilla.] The leaves are ferrated, 
the cup of the flower is divided into eight fegments, expand- 
ed in form of a ftar; the flowers are collected into bunches 
upon the tops of the ftalks; each feed veffel generally con- 
tains two feeds. Miller. 


~ La‘pysuip. n. f. [from Jady.] The title of a lady. 


Madam, he fends your ladyfbip this ring. 
If they be nothing but mere {tatefmen, 

Your /ady/hip {hall obferve their gravity, 

And their refervednefs, their many cautions, 

Fitting their perfons. Benj. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 

i the wronged pen to pleafe, 

Make it my humble thanks exprefs 

Unto your /ady/hip in thefe. 
"Tis Galla ; let her /ady/hip but peep. Drydens Juv. 
LA’DY’S-SLIPPER. 7. J- [Calceolus] It hath an anomalous 
flower, confifting of fix diffimilar leaves, four of which are 
placed in form of a crofs, the other two pafs the middle, one 
of which is bifid, and refts on the other, which is fwelling, 
and thaped like a fhoe; the empalement becomes a fruit, 
open on three fides, to which adhere the valves, pregnant 
with very fmall feeds like duft. — Miller. 
La‘py’s-sMock. 2. f. [Cardamine.] The flower confifts of 
four leaves fucceeded by narrow pods, which when ripe roll 
up, and caft forth their feeds: the leaves for the moft part 
are winged. The firft fort is fometimes ufed in medicine ; 
the third fort is a very beautiful plant, continuing a lo 
time in flower: they are preferved in botanick gardens, and 
fome of them merit a place in fome fhady part of every cu- 
rious garden, for their odd manner of cafting forth their 
feeds on the flighteft touch when the pods are ripe. Miller. 
When dazies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady’s-/mocks all filver white, 

Do paint the meadows much bedicht. 

See here a boy gathering lilies and lady-/mocks, 
girl cropping culverkeys and cowllips, all to make par- 
lands. Walton's Angler. 

Lady’ s-/mocks have {mall ftringy roots that run in the ground, 
and comes up in divers places. Mortimer’s Hlufbandry. 

LAG. ad, {lxnx, Saxon, long; /agg, Swedifh, the end. ] 
1. Coming behind ; falling fhort. 
I could be well content 
‘Foventertain the /ag end of my life 
With quiet hours. 


Shake/peare. 


Waller, 


Shake/peare. 


and there a 


Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
The floweft footed who come lag, {upply the how of a 


reer-ward. Carew’s Survey. 
: I n e or fourteen moonfhines 
Lag of a brother. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
2. Sluggith ; flow ; tardy. It is retained is bana. Te 
He, poor man, by your firft order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear ; 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came too /ag to fee him buried, Shakef. Rich, III. 
We know your thoughts of us, that laymen are 
Lag fouls, and rubbith of remaining clay, 


Which 


A 


` 
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Which heav'n, grown weary of more perfect work, 

Set upright with a little puff of breath, 

And bid us pafs for men. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

3. Laft; long delayed. 
Pack to their old play-fellows ; there I take 
They may, cum privilegio, wear away 
The /ag end of their lewdnefs, and be laugh’d at. Shak. 
Lac. 2. f. 
1. The loweft clafs; the rump; the fag end. 

The reft of your foes, O gods, the fenators of Athens, 
together with the common /ag of people, what is amifs in 
them, make fuitable for deftruction. Shakef. Tim. of Athens. 

2. He that comes laft, or hangs behind. 
The laft, the /ag of all the race. | Dryd. Virg. Æneis. 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock. Pope. 
To Lac. wv. 2. 
1. To loiter; to move flowly. 
She pafs’d, with fear and fury wild ; 

The nurfe went /agging after with the child. 

The remnant of his days he fafely paft, 

Nor found they /agg’d too flow, nor flow’d too faft. Prior. 

2. To ftay behind; not to come in. 
Behind her far away a dwarf did Jag. 
I fhall not /ag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.x. 
The knight himfelf did after ride, 

Leading Crowdero by his fide, 

And tow’d him, jf he /agg’d behind, 

Like boat agdinft the tide and wind. 

If he finds a fairy lag in light, 

Re drives the wretch before, and lathes into night. Dryd. 

She hourly prefs’d for fomething new ; 
Ideas came into her mind 
So faft, his leflons Jagg’d behind. Swift. 
LA'GGER. n. f. [from /ay.] A loiterer; an idler; one that 
Joiters behind. 
Laicat. adj. [laigue, French; laicus, Latin; ax©».] Belong- 
ing to the laity, or people as diftinct from the clergy. 
In all ages the clerical will fatter as well asthe /aical, 
Camden. 


Dryden. 


Fairy Queen, 


Hud. p.i. c. 3. 


Larp. Preterite participle of /ay. 

Moncy laid up for the relief of widows and fatherlefs chil- 

dren. 2 Mac. iii. 10. 

A fcheme which was writ fome years fince, and /aid by 

to be ready on a fit occafion. Swift. 
Lain. Preterite participle of lye. 

Mary feeth two angels in white, fitting, the one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where the body of Jefus 
had /ain. Fobn xx. 12. 

The parcels had /ain by, before they were opened, be- 
tween four and five years. Boyle. 

Lair. n.f. [/at, in French, fignifies a wild fow, or a foreft: 
the derivation is eafy in either fenfe ; or from Jeger, Dutch. ] 
‘The couch of a boar, or wild beaft. 

Out of the ground uprofe, 
As from his dair, the wild beat, where he wons 
In foreft wild, in thicket, brake or den. Milton's P, Loft. 
But range the foreft, by the filver fide 

Of fome cool ftream, where nature fhall provide 

Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for your fare, 

And mofly caverns for your noon-tide air. Dryd. Virg. 

LairD. 2. f. [plapopo, Saxon.] The lord of a manor in the 
Scottifh dialect. 

Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize, 

A laird and twenty pence pronounc’d with noife, 

When conftru’d but for a plain yeoman go, 

And a good fober two pence, and well fo. 

La‘iry. n. j. [az] 

1. The people, as diftinguifhed from the clergy. 

An humble clergy is a very good one, and an humble 
laity too, fince humility is a virtue that equally adorns every 
ftation of life. Swift's Sentiments of a Ch. of Engl. Man. 

2. The ftate of a layman. 

‘The more ufual caufe of this deprivation is a mere laity, 
or want of holy orders. Ayliffe’s. Parergon. 

Lare. n.f. [lac, French; lacus, Latin.] i 

1, £ large diffufion of inland water. 

He adds the running fprings and ftanding Jakes, 

And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. Dry. Ovid. 

2. Small plafh of water. 

3. A middle colour, betwixt ultramarine and vermilion, yet 
it is rather fweet than harfh. Dryden. 

LAMB. n. f. [lamb, Gothick and Saxon. ] 

1. The young of a fheep. 

I’m young; but fomething 

You may deferve of him through me, and wifdom, 

To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 

T’ appeafe an angry god. . Shakefprare’s Macbeth, 

The /amb, thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 

Had he thy knowledge would he {kipand play ? 

2. Typically, the Saviour of the world. 

Thou Lamb of God that takeit away the fins of the 


world, have mercy upon us. Comznon Prayer. 
2 


Cleaveland. 


Pope. 


LAM 


La’makin. n. f. [from lamb.] A little lamb. 
”T wixt them both they not a dambéin left, 
And when lambs fail’d, the old fheeps lives they 
reft. Haubberd’s Taies 
Pan, thou god of fhepherds all, 
Which of our tender /ambkins takeft, keep. Spenf. Paft. 
or the goofe’s down, 
Gay. 


Clean as young lambkins, 

And like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. 

LA MBATIVE. adj. [from lambo, to lick.] Taken by licking. 

In affections both of lungs and weazon, phyficians make 
ufe of fyrups, and /ambative medicines. Brown's Vul. Errors. 

Lam’saTive. n.f. A medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue. 

I ftitch’d up the wound, and applied aftringents, with 
comprefs and retentive bandage, then put him into bed, and 
let him blood in the arm, advifing a /ambative, to be taken 
as neceffity fhould require. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Lamss-woot. n. f. [lamb and wool.] Ale mixed with the pulp 
of roafted apples. 

A cup of /ambs-wool they drank to him there. 


Song of the King and the Miller. 


LA'MBENT. adj. [lambens, Lat.] Playing about; gliding over 


without harm, 
From young Iülus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryd. Eneis. 
His brows thick fogs, inftead of glories, grace, 
And /ambent dulnefs played around his face. Dryden. 
Lampor'pal. n. f. [Adda and cidG».] Having the form of 
the letter lamda or A. 

The courfe of the longitudinal finus down through the 
middle of it, makes it advifeable to trapan at the lower part 
of the os parietale, or at leaft upon the /amdcidal fu- 
ture. Sharp’s Surgery. 

LAME. adj. [laam, lama, Saxon; lam, Dutch. ] 
1. Crippled ; difabled in the limbs. 

Who reproves the /ame, muft go upright. Daniel. 

A greyhound, of a moufe colour, Jame of one leg, belongs 
to a lady. Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

2. Hobbling; not fmooth: alluding to the feet of a verfe. 
Our authors write, 
Whether in profe, or verfe, ’tis all the fame; 
The profe is fuftian, and the numbers Jame, 
3- Imperfect; unfatisfaory. 
- Shrubs are formed into fundry fhapes, by moulding 
them within, and cutting them without; but they are but 


Dry. Perf. 


lame things, béing too {mall to keep figure. Bacon, 
Swift, who-could neither fy nor hide, 
Came fneaking to the chariot fide ; 
And- offer’d «many a /ame excufe. 
He never meant the lea{t abufe. Swift. 


To Lame. v.a. [from the adjective.] To make lame; to ` 
cripple. 

I never heard of fuch another encounter, which James re- 
port to follow it, and undoes defcription to do it. Shake/p. 

The fon and heir 

Affronted once a cock of noble kind, 

And either /am’d his legs, or ftruck him blind. Dryd. 

If you happen to let the child fall, and Jame it, never 
confefs. Swift. 

L’aMELLATED. adj. [/amella, Latin.] Covered with films or 
plates. 

The /amellated antennz of fome infects are furprifingly 
beautiful, when viewed through a microfcope,. Derham. 

Lame’ty. adj. [from lame.] 
1. Like a cripple; without natural force or aétivity. 

Thofe mufcles become callous, and, having yielded to the 
extenfion, the patient makes fhift to go upon it, though 
lamely. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. Imperfectly ; without a full or complete exhibition of all the 
arts. 
x Look not ev’ry lineament to fee, 
Some will be caft in fhades, and fome will be 
So lamely drawn, you fcarcely know ’tis fhe. Dryden. J 
La‘mensss. n. fa [from lame. ] 
1. The ftate of a cripple; lofs or inability of limbs. 
Let blindnefs, /amene/s come ; are legs and eyes 
Of equal value to fo great a prize? Ae Re Ge 
Lamene/s kept me at home Digby to Pope. 
2. Imperfection; weaknefs. 

If the ftory move, or the actor help the lamenefs of it 
with his performance, either of thefe are fufficient to effe&t 
a prefent liking. Drvden’s Spanifh Friar. 


© To LAMENT. v. n. [/amentor, Latin; lamenter, French. ] To 


mourn; to wail; to grieve; to exprefs forrow. 
The night has been unruly where we lay ; 
And chimneys were blown down: and, as they fay, 
Lamentings heard i th’ air, ftrange {creams of death. Shak. 
Ye fhall weep and /ament, but the world thal! rejoice. John. 
Jeremiah /amented for Jofiah, and all the finging-men and 
women {pake of Jofiah in their lamentations. 2 Chron. 
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In their wailing they fhall take up a lamentation for thee, 
and /ament over thee. Ezek. xxvii. 32. 
Far lefs I now /ament for one whole world 
Of wicked fons deftroy’d, than I rejoice 
For one man found fo perfect and fo juft; 
That God vouchfafes to raife another world 
From him. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 1.874. 
To La'menT. v.a. To bewail; to mourn; to bemoan; to 
forrow for: 
Come; now tow’rds Chertfey with your holy load, 
And ftill, as you are weary of this weight, 
Reft you, while I /ament king. Henry’s corfe. Shakefpeare. 
The pait of fages praife ; 
One pity’d, one contemn’d the woft!l times; 
One laugh’d at follies, one /amented crimes. 
LAMENT. n. f. [lamentum, Latin, from the verb. } 
1. Sorrow audibly exprefled ; lamentation; grief uttered in 
complaints or cries. 
Long ere our approaching heard within 
Noife, other than the found of dance, or fong! 


Dryden. 


Torment, and loud /ament, and furious rage. Milton. 
The loud /aments arife, i 
Of one diftrefs’d, and maftiffs mingled cries. Dryden. 


2. Expreffion of forrow. 
To add to your laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry’s hearfe, 
I muft inform you of adifmal fight.  Shakef. Henry VI. 
LA‘MENTABLE, adj, [lamentabilis, Latin; lamentable, French, 
from /ament.] 
3. To be lamented ; caufing forrow. 
The damentable change is from the beft ; s 
The worft returns to laughter. Shakef. King Lear. 
2. Mournful; forrowful ; exprefing forrow. 
A lamentable tune is the fweeteft mufick to a woful 
mind. Sidney. 
The victors to their veflels bear the prize, 
And hear behind loud groans, and lamentable cries. Dryd. 
3. Miferable, in a ludicrous or low fenfe; pitiful ; defpicable. 
This bifhop, to make out the difparity between the hea- 
thens and them, flies to this /amentable refuge. Stillingfleet. 
La/MENTABLY, adv. [from lamentable. ] 
1. With expreffions or tokens of forrow; mournfully. _ 
The matter in itfelf lamentable, lamentably exprefled by 
the old prince, greatly moved the two princes to compaf- 
fion. Sidney, b. ii. 
2. So as to caufe forrow. 
Our fortune on the fea is out of breath, 
And finks moft /amentably. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
3. Pitifully ; defpicably. 
LAMENTA’TION. 2. f. [lamentatio, Latin.] Expreffion of for- 
row į audible grief. 
Be’t lawful that I invocate thy ghoft, 
To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. — Shakef. R. III. 
Mis fons buried him, and all Ifrael made great lamenta- 
tion fot him. 1 Mac. ii. 10. 
LaMEN’TER. %. f. [ftom /ament.] He who mourns or laments. 
Such a complaint good company muft pity, whether they 
think the /amenter ill or not Spectator, N°. 429. 
La'entTine. 2./. A fith called a fea-cow or manatee, which 
is near twenty feet long, the head refembling that of a cow, 
and two fhort feet, with which it creeps on the hallows and 
rocks to get food ; but has no fins: the flefh is commonly 
eaten. > Bailey. 
LAMINA. n. f.{Lat.] Thin plate; one coat laid over another. 
La/MINATED. aaj. [from lamina.] Plated : ufed of fuch bo- 
dies whofe contexture difcovers tuch a difpofition as that of 
plates lying over one another. ; 
From the appofition of different coloured gravel arifes, for 
the moft part, the /aminated appearance of a ftone. Sharp. 
To Lamm. v.a. To beat foundly with a cudgel. Die, 
La'mmas. n. f. [This word is faid by Bailey, I know not on 
what authority, to be derived from a cuftom, by which the 
tenants of the archbifhop of York were obliged, at the time 
of mafs, on the firft of Auguft, to bring a Jamb to the al- 
tar. In Scotland they are faid to wean lambs on this day. 
It may elfe be corrupted from lattermath.] The firft of Au- 
ft. - f 
Eia 1578 was that famous lammas day, which buried the 
reputation of Don John of Auftria. Bacon, 
Lamp. n. f. [lampe, French; lampas, Latin.] 
1. A light made with oil and a wick. 
O thievifh night, 
Why fhould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars 
‘That nature hung in heaven, and fill’d their camps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light ee 
To the mifled and lonely traveller? Milton. 
In famp furnaces I ufed fpirit of wine inftead of oil, and 
-with the fame flame has melted foliated gold. Boyle. 
>. Any kind of light, in poetical language, real or metapho- 
aoi gentle eyes fend forth a quick’ning fpirit, 


And fecd the dying lamp of life within me, Rowe, 
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Cynthia; fair regeht of the night, 

O may thy filver lamp from heaven’s high bow’r, 

' + Direét my footfteps in the midnight hour. ay, 
La’mpass. n. f. [lampas, French.] A lump of flefh, about the 
bignefs of a tut, in the roof of a horfe’s mouth, which rifes 
above the teeth. y Farrier’s Did. 
His horfe poffeft with the glanders, troubled with the /am- 
pafs, infected with the fafhions. 


Shakefpearé. 


La‘mpsiack. x. f. [lamp and black.) It ìs made by holding — 


a torch under the bottom of a bafon, and as it is furred ftrike 
it with a feather into fome fhell, and grind it with gum 
water, Peacham on Drawing. 


Lam'PinG,. adj. [auriau] Shining; fparkling. “J 


Happy lines, on which with ftarry light 
Thofe lamping eyes will deign fometimes to look. Spenfer. 
LAMPOON. n.f. [Bailey derives it from /ampons, a drunken 


fong. It imports, let us drink, from the old French /amper, 


and was repeated at the end of each couplet at caroufals. 
Trev. A perfonal fatire; abufe; cenfure written not to re- 
form but to vex. 


They fay my talent is fatire; if fo, it is a fruitful drepi 


-a 
. = 


they have fown the dragon’s teeth themfelves, and it is but — 


juft they fhould reap each other in /ampoons. Dryden: 
Make fatire a lampoon, Pope. 


To Lampo’/on. v.a. [from the noun.} To abufe with perío- 
nal fatire. . 

Lampo'oner. n. f. [from lampoon.] A fcribbler of perfonal 
fatire. 

We are naturally difpleafed with an unknown critick, as 
the ladies are with a /ampooner, becaufe we are bitten in the 
dark. ' Dryden’s Æn. 

The fquibs are thofe who are called libellers, /ampooners, 
and pamphleteers. Tatler, N°. 88. 

La‘mprey. n.f. (lamproye, French; lampreye, Dutch.] 

Many fifh much like the eel frequent both the fea and frefh 

rivers; as, the lamprel, /amprey, and lamperne, Walton, 
La’mpRon. n. f. A kind of fea fith. 

Thefe rocks are frequented by /amprons, and greater fifhes, 

that devour the bodies of the drowned. Notes on the Odyffey. 

LANCE. n. f. [lance, French; lancea, Latin.) A long {pear, 
which, in the heroick ages, feems to have been generally 
thrown from the hand, as by the Indians at this day. In 
later times the combatants thruft them againft each other on 
horfeback. 

He carried his dances which were ftrong, to give a lancely 


blow. Sidney, 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. Shakef. 
They fhall hold the bow and the /ance. Jena 
To Lance. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To pierce; to cut. 
In fell motion, 
With his prepared {word he charges home 
My unprovided body, /anc’d my arm. Shake/peare. 


In their cruel worfhip they /ance themfelves with knives. 
Glanville’s Scep. c. 16. 
Th’ infernal minifter advanc’d, 
Seiz’d the due victim, and with fury lan’ 
Her back, and piercing through her inmoft heart, 
Drew backward. Dryden’s Theod. and Honoria. 
2. To open chirurgically ; to cut in order to a cure, 
We do ance 
Difeafes in our bodies. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Fell forrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but /anceth not the fore. Shakef: 
That differs as far from our ufual feverities, as the lancings 
of a phyfician do from the wounds of an adverfary. D. of Pi. 
Lance the fore, 
And cut the head ; for till the core is found 
The fecret vice is fed. Dryden's Georg. l. bgr. 
The fhepherd ftands, 
And when the lancing knife requires his hands, 
Vain help, with idle pray’rs, from heav’n demands. Dry. $ 
La'nceLY. adj. [from lance.] Suitable to a lance. Not in ufe. 


blow. idney, b. it. 
LANCEPE'SADE, n. fi [lance fpezzate, French.] The officer 
under the corporal: not now in ufe among us. 
To th’ Indies of her arm he flies, 
Fraught both with eaft and weftern prize, 
Which, when he had in vain effay’d, 
Arm’d like a dapper lancepefade 
| With Spanith pike, he broach’d a pore. Creaveland. 
La'ncet. mf. [lancette, French.] A {mall pointed chirurgical 
inftrument, 
I gave vent to it by an apertion with a lancet, and dif- 
charged white matter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
It differeth from a vein, which in an apparent blue run- 
neth along the body, and if dexteroufly pricked with a Jancet 
¢mittcth a red drop. Brown’s Vulgar Brrors. b. iii. 
Hippocrates faith, blood-letting thould be done with broad 
lanvgts 


He carried his lances, which were {trong, to oe a lancely 


$: 


“| 
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lance?s or fwords, in order to make a large orifice: the man- 

ner of opening a vein then was by ftabbing or pertufion, as 

in horfes. Arbuthnot on ancient Coins. 

To Lancu. v. a. [lancer, French.. This word is too often 

written /aunch : it is only a vocal corruption of lce.) To 
dart ; to caft as a lance; to throw; to let fly. 
See whofe arm can /anch the furer bolt, 

And who’s the better Jove. Dryd. and Lee’s Qedipus. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 

Unbleft to tread that interdicted fhore : 

When Jove tremendous In the fable deeps, 

Launch'd his red light’ning at our fcatter’d fhips. Pope. 

Lancina’tion. n. f. [from /ancino, Latin.) Tearing; la- 
ceration. 

To La’xcinaTE. v. a. [lancino, Latin.] To tear; to rend; 
to lacerate. Aye 

LAND. n. f. [lano, Gothick, Saxon, and fo all the Teuto- 
hick dialects. } i 

1. A country; a region; ciftinét from other countries. 

All the nations of Scythia, like a mountain flood, did 
overflow all Spain, and quite drowned and wafhed away 
whatfoever reliques there were left of the land-bred people. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland, 
Thy ambition, 
Thou fearlet fin, robb’d this bewailing /and 
Of noble Buckingham. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
What had he done to make him fly the land? Shakef: 

The chief men of the /and had great authority; though 

the government was monarchical, it was not defpotick. 
Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
2. Earth; diftin& from water. 

The princes delighting their conceits with confirming their 

knowledge, feeing wherein the fea-difcipline differed from 


the /and-fervice, they had pleafing entertainment. Sidney. 
He to-night hath boarded a /and-carrack $ 
If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. Shake/peare. 


By ‘and they found that huge and mighty country. Abbot. 
With eleven thoufand /and-foldters, and twenty-fix fhips of 
war, =- within two months have won one town. Bacon. 
Necetlity makes men ingenious and hardy; and if they 
have but /and-room or fea-room, they find fupplies for their 
hunger. Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 
Yet, if thou go’ft by and, tho’ grief poflefs 
My foul ev’n then, my fears would be the lefs: 
But ah! be warn’d to thun the wat’ry way. Dryden, 
They turn their heads to fea, their fterns to Jand, 
And greet with greedy joy th’ Italian ftrand, Dryden. 
I writ not always in the proper terms of navigation, or 
land-fervice. Dryden's Æneis. 
The French are to pay the fame duties at the dry ports 
through which they pafs by /and-carriage, as we pay upon 
importation or exportation by fea. Add. Freeholder. 
The Phcenicians carried on a Jand-trade to Syria and 
Mefopetamia, and ftopt not fhort, without pufhing their 
trade to the Indies. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
The fpecies brought by Jand-carriage were much better 
than thofe which came to Egypt by fea. Arbuthnat, 
3. Ground ; furface of the place. Unufual. 
Beneath his fteely cafque he felt the blow, 
And roll’d, with limbs relax’d, along the Jand. 
4. An eftate real and immoveable. 
To forfeit all your goods, /ands, and tenements, 
Caftles, and goods whatfoever, and to be 
Out of the king’s protection. | Shakef. Henry VIII. 
He kept himfelf within the bounds of loyalty, and enjoy- 
ed certain /ands and towns in the borders of Polonia. Knolles. 
This man is freed from fervile hands, 
Of hope to rive, or fear to fall : 
Lord of himfclf, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
5. Nation; people. 
Thefe anfwers in the filent night recciv’d, 
The king himfelf divulg’d, the /and believ’d, 
6. Urine. [plono, Saxon.] As 
Probably this was a coarfe expreffion in the cant ftrain, 
formerly in common ufe, but fince laid afide and forgotten, 
which meant the taking away a man’s life. For land or lant 
is an old word for urine, and to ftop the common paffages 
and funétions of nature is to kill. Hanmer. 
__ You are abufed, and by fome putter on, 
That will be damn’d for't; would I knew the villain, 
I would /and-damn him. Shakef. Winter Tale, 
To Lano. v. a. [from the noun.] To fet on fhore. 
You fhall hear 
The fegions, now in Gallia, fooner landed 
In our not fearing Britain. Shakef. Cymbeline, 
I told him of F army that was landed ; 
He laughed at it. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
He who rules the raging wind, 
To thee, O facred fhip, be kind, 
Thy committed pledge reftore, 
And land him fafely on the fhore. 


Pope. 


Wotton. 


Dryden, 


Dryden's Horace. 
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_ Another Typhis fhall new feas explore, 
Another Argo, /and the chiefs upon th’ Iberian fhore. Dry. 
To Lanp: v. n. To come to, thore. 
Let him Zana, 
And folemnly fee him fet on to London. Shakef: Hen. V. 
Lund ye not, none of you, and provide to be gone trom 
this coaft within fixteen days. Bacon's New Ailantis, 
I /and, with lucklefs omens; then adore 
Their gods. Dryden's Hineis, 
Lanp-Forces. n. f. [land and force.] Warlike powers not 
naval; foldiers that ferve on land. 
We behold in France the greateft Jand-forces that have ever 
been known under any chriftian prince. Temple. 
Lan’peD. adj. [from /and.} Having a fortune, not in money 
but in land. 
A landlcfs knight makes thee a landed {quire. Shakef. 
Men, whofe living lieth together in one fhire, are com- 
monly counted greater /anded than thofe whofe livings arc 
difperfed. Bacon’s Colleétion of Good and furl, 
Cromwell’s officers, who were for levelling lands, while 
they had none, when they grew Janded fell to crying up 
magna charta. Temple. 
A houfe of commons muk confift, for the moft part, of 
landed men. Addifon's Frecholaes, N°, 20. 
La'npratt. n.f. [land and fall.] A fudden tranilation of pro- 
perty in land by the death of a rich mah. 
Lanp’rLoop. n. f. [land and flood.| Inundation: 
Apprchenfions of the affections of Kent, and all other 
Places, looked like a /andfiood, that might roll they knew 
not how far. Clarendon, 
LA'NDHOLDER, 2. f. [/and and holder.] One whofe fortune is 
in land. 
» Money, as neceflary to trade, may be confidered as in his 
hands that pays the labourer and /andholder ; and if this man 
want money, the manufacture is not made, and fo the trade 
is loft. Locke. 
La’npjoszer. x. f. [lard and job.] One who buys and fells 
lands for other men. 
If your mafter be a minifter of ftate, let him be at home 
to none but his /and-jobbers, or his inventor of new funds: 
Swifts Direétions to the Steward: 
La'npGRAVE. n. f. [land and grave, a count} German.] A 
German title of dominion. 
Lint Seed bas. [from /and.] The top of ftairs. 
Let the ftairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair, open 
newel, and a fair /anding-place at the top. Bacon. 
The Janding-place is the uppermott ftep of a pair of ftairs, 
viz. the floor of the room you afcend upon. Moxon. 
There is a ftair-cafe that ftrangers are generally carried 
to fee, where the eafinefs of the afcent, the difpofition of 
the lights, and the convenient /anding, are admirably well 
contrived. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
What the Romans called veftibulum was no part of the 
houfe, but the court and J/anding-place between it and the 
{treet. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
La'’noLany. 7. f. [land and lady.] ' 
3. A woman who has tenants holding from her. 
2. The miftrefs of an inn. 
If a foldier drinks his pint, and offers payment Ih Wood’s 
halfpence, the landlady may be under fome difficulty. Swift. 
La’npLess, [from /and, ] Without property ; without fortune, 
Young Fortinbras, 
Of unimproved mettle, hot and full, 
Hath in the fkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark’d up a lift of /andlefs refolutes. Shakef, Ham'et, 
A landlefs knight hath made a landed fquire. Shakef. 
La'nnrockep. adj. [land and lock.} Shut in, or inclofed with 
land. 
There are few natural parts better /ardlocked, and clofed 
on all fides, than this feems to have been; Addif. on Italy. 
La’npioper. n. f. [land and loopen, Dutch.] A landman; a 
term of reproach ufed by feamen of thofe who pafs their 
lives on fhore. 
La/nptorp. n. f. [land and lord] 
1. One who owns land or houfes, and has teriants under him. 
This regard fhall be had, that in no place, under any 
landlord, there fhall be many of them placed together, 
but difperfed. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
The univerfal Jendlord. Shakef. Ant. and Gieopatra, 
It is a generous pleafure in a landlord, to love to fee all his 
tenants look fat, fleek, and contented. Clariffa, 
2. The mafter of an inn. y 
Upon our arrival at the inn, my companion fetched out 
the jolly /andlord, who knew him by his whittle. Addifon. 
La’xpMARK. 2. f. [/and and mark.} Any thing fet up to prc- 
ferve the boundaries of lands. 
I’ th’ midft, an altar, as the dand-mark, ftood, 
Ruftick, of grafly fod. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. b 432. 
Then /and-margs limited to each his Right; 
For all before was common as the light. Dryden, 
Though they are not felf-cvident principles, yet if they 
have 
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have been made out from them by a wary and unqueftion- 
able deduftion, they may ferve as land-marks, to fhew what 
lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite befides it. Locke. 
La'npscape. n. f. [land/chape, Dutch. } 
1. A region; the profpect of a country. 
Lovely feem’d 
That /andjchape! and of pure, now purer air, 
Meets his approach, Milton’s Par, Loft, b.iv. l. 153. 
He fcarce uprifen, 
Shot parallci to th’ earth his dewy ray, 
Difcov’ring in wide /andftape all the eaft 


Of paradite, and Eden’s happy plains. Milton. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleafures, 

Whilft the /and/cape round it meafures, 

Ruffet lawns and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do ftray. Milton. 


We are like men entertained with the view of a f{pacious 
landfcape, where the eye pafles over one pleafing profpect into 
another. Addifon. 

2. A picture, reprefenting an extent of fpace, with the various 
objects in it. 

As geod a poet as you are, you cannot make finer land- 
feapes than thofe about the king’s houfe. Add, Guard. 

Oft in her glafs the mufing fhepherd fpies 
The wat’ry landfcape of the pendant woods, 
And abfent trees, that tremble in the floods. Pope. 
Lanp-Tax. n.f. [land and tax.] Tax laid upon land and 
houfes. 

If mortgages were regiftered, Jand-taxes might reach the 
lender to pay his proportion. Locke. 

LAND-WAITER. 2. j. [land and waiter. An officer of the 
cuftoms, who is to watch what goods are landed. 

Give a guinea to a knavifh /and-waiter, and he fhall con- 
nive at the merchant for cheating the queen of an hun- 
dred. Swifts Examiner, N°. 27. 

La’/xpwarp. adv. [from land.] Towards the land. 

They are invincible by reafon of the overpouring moun- 
tains that back the one, and flender fortification of the other 
to landward. e Sandys's Journey. 

Lane. n. f. [laen, Dutch; lana, Saxon.] 
1, A narrow way between hedges. 
All flying 
Through a ftraight /ane, the enemy full-hearted 
Struck down fome mortally. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
I know each Jane, and every alley green, 
Dingle or bufhy dell, of this wild wood, 
And every bofky bourn. Milton. 
Through a clofe /ane as I purfu’d my journey. Otway. 

A pack-horfe is driven conftantly in a narrow lane and dir- 

ty road. Locke. 
2. A narrow ftreet; an alley.» 

There is no ftreet, not many /anes, where there does not 

live one that has relation to the church. Sprat’s Sermons. 
3. A paflage between men ftanding on each fide. 

The earl’s fervants ftood ranged on both fides, and made 

the king a dane. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
La‘NERET. 2. f. A little hawk. 
La/nGuaGE. n. f. [language, French; lingua, Latin.] 
1. Human fpeech. 

We may define /anguage, if we confider it more materially, 
to be letters, forming and producing words and fentences ; 
but if we confider it according to the defign thereof, then 
language is apt figns for communication of thoughts. Zolder. 

2. The tongue of one nation as diftinct from others. 
O! good my lord, no Latin ; 
I am not fuch a truant fince my coming, 
As not to know the /anguage I have liv’d in. 
He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 

Like Jafon, brought the golden fleece ; 

To him that /anguage, though to none 

Of th’ others, as his own was known. 

3. Stile; manner of expreffion. 
Though his /anguage fhould not be refin’d, 

It muft not be obfcure and impudent. 

Others for language all their care exprefs, 

And value books, as women, men, for drefs : 

Their praife is ftill—the ftile is excellent; 

The fenfe, they humbly take upon content. 

La’NGUAGED. adj. [from the noun. ] 
Having various languages, 
He wand’ring long a wider circle made, 
And many /anguag’d nations has furvey’d, Pope. 
La'NGUAGE-MasTeER, n. f. [language and ma/fer.] One whole 
profeffion is to teach languages. 

The third is a fort of /anguage-ma/fter, who is to inftruct 

them in the ftile proper for a mimfter, Spe‘ator, N°. 305. 
LA'NGUET. a. f. [languette, French.] Any thing cut in the 
form of 4 tongue. 
LA‘NGUID. adj. [languidus, Latin.] 
z. Faint; weak, fecble. 
Whatever renders the motion of the blood languid, dif- 


Shakef. 


Denham. 


Rofcommon. 


Pope. 
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pofeth to an acid acrimony; what accelerates the motion of 
the blood, difpofeth to an alkaline acrimony. Arbuthnot. 
No fpace can be affigned fo vaft, but {till a larger may be 
imagined ; no motion fo {wift or languid, but a greater ve- 
locity or flownefs may ftill be conceived. Bentley’s Serm. 
2. Dull; heartlefs. 
T’l] haften to my troops, 
And fire their Janguid fouls with Cato’s virtue. 
La‘ncuipDLy. adv. [from languid] Weekly ; feebly. 
The menftruum work’d as /anguidly upon the coral, as it 
did before they were put into the receiver. Boyle. 
Lan‘cuipness. 2. f. [from languid.] Weaknefs ; feeblenefs 5 
want of ftrength. + 
To La’nouisn. v. n. [languir, French; langueo, Latin.] 


Addifon. 


1. To grow feeble ; to pine away; to lofe ftrength, A 


Let her /angui/b 
A drop of blood a-day ; and, being aged, f 
Die of this folly. Shakefþeare’s Cymbeline, 
We and our fathers do /anguifh of fuch dileafes. 2 Efdr. 
What can we expect, but that her /anguifhings fhould end 


in death, Decay of Piety. 
His forrows bore him off; and foftly laid is 
His langui/h’d limbs upon his homely bed. Dryden's Æn. 


2. To be no longer vigorous in motion ; not to be vivid in ap- 
pearance. 
The troops with hate infpir’d, 
Their darts with clamour at a diftance drive, 
And only keep the languid war alive. Dryden's Hing 
3- To fink or pine under forrow, or any flow paffion. 
What man who knows 
What woman is, yea, what fhe cannot chufe 
But muft be, will his free hours languish out 
For affur’d bondage. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
The land fhall mourn, and every one that dwelleth therein 
languifh. Hof. iv. 3. 
I have been talking with a fuitor here, 
A man that languifbes in your difpleafure. Shakef. Othello. 
I was about fifteen when I took the liberty to chuie for 
myfelf, and have ever fince /angui/bed under the difpleafure 
of an inexorable father. Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 181. 
Let Leonora confider, that, at the very time in which fhe 
languifhes for the lofs of her deceafed lover, there are perfons 
juft perifhing in a fhipwreck. Addifon’s Spect. N°. 163. 
4. To look with foftnefs or tendernefs. 
What poems think you fof, and to be read 


With Janguifbing regards, and bending head? Dryden. 
La’ncuisn. n. f. [from the verb.] Soft appearance. 
And the blue langui/h of foft Allia’s eye. Pope. 


Then forth he walks, 
Beneath the trembling /angui/b of her beam, 
With foften’d foul. Lhomfon’s Spring, l. 1035. 
La/NGUISHINGLY. adv. [from languifhing.] 
1. Weakly; feebly ; with feeble foftnefs. 
Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 
What’s roundly fmooth, or /angui/bingly flow. Pope. 
2. Dully; tedioufly. 
Alas ! my Dorus, thou feeft how long and Janguifhingly the 
weeks are paft over fince our laft talking. Sidney. 
La/NGUISHMENT. 7. f. [languiffemment, French ; from languifb.] 
1. State of pining. 
By that count, which lovers books invent, 
The {phere of Cupid forty years contains ; 
Pia BE nates in long languijhment, 
at feem’d the longer for my greater pains. 
2. Softnefs of mein. = tea ee ei Se 
Humility it expreffes, by the ftooping or bending of the 
head ; /anguifbment, when we hang it on one fide. Dryden. 
La’Ncuor. n. f. [languor, Latin ; langueur, F rench.] Languor 
and laffitude fignifies a faintnefs, which may arife from want 
or decay of fpirits, through indigeftion, or too much exer- 
cife; or from an additional weight of fluids, from a diminu- 
tion of fecretion by the common difcharges, Quino 
a well hoped I, and fair beginnings had, m3 
at he my captive /anguor fhould redeem. 
For thefe, thefe rts in the duft I eee fat 
My heart’s deep /anguor, and my foul’s fad tears. Shakef. 
Academical difputation gives vigour and brifknefs to the 
mind thus exercifed, and relieves the Ja 
and meditation. Watts’s Improvement o ind 
To ifles of fragrance, lily-filver’a vales tC ate 
Diffufing languor in the panting gales. 
La’nGuorous. adj. [languoreux, Fr.} Tedious; 
Dear lady, how fhall I declare thy cate, 
Whom late I left in /anguorous conftraint. 
To La’niate, v.a. [lanio, Latin.] To tear 
rend ; to lacerate. 
La’nirice. n. f. [lanificium, Latin.] Woollen manufacture. 
The moth breedeth upon cloth and other lanifices, efpe- 
cially if they be laid up dankith and wet. Paon 
La‘niceRous. adj, [laniger, Latin.] Bearing wool. 
LANK. 
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LANK: ad. [lancke, Dutch. ] 
1. Loofe ; not filled up; not ftiffened out; not fat; not plump; 
flender. 
The commons haft thou rack’d; the clergy’s bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shakefpeare. 
Name not Winterface, whofe fkin’s flack, 
Lank, as an unthrift’s purfe. , Donne. 
We let down into the recciver a great bladder well ticd 
at the neck, but very /axé, as hot containing above a pint 


of air, but capable of containing ten times as much. Boyle. 
Moift earth produces corn and grafs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 
Let not my land fo large a promife boatt, 
Left the /ané ears in length of ftem be loft. Dryden. 


Now, now my bearded harvett gilds the plain, 
Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on, 


Till his /ank purfe declares his money gone. Dryden. 
Meagre and /ank with falting grown, 

And nothing left but fkin and bone ; . 

They juft keep life and foul together. Swift. 


2. Milton {eems to ufe this word for faint; languid. 
He, piteous of her woes, reard her /enk head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In neetar’d avers ftrew’d with afphodil. 
La’nkness. n. f. [from /ank.] Want of plumpnefS. 
La‘/nner. n. f. (lanier, Fr. lannarius, Lat.] A fpecies of hawk. 
La’ xsQuenet. n. f. [lance and knecht, Dutch. 
I. A common foot-foldier. 
2. A game at cards. 
La‘xTERN. n.f. (lanterne, French; laterna, Latin: it is by 
miftake often written lan-horn.] A tranfparent cafe for a 
candle. 


Milton. 


God fhall be my hope, 
My ftay, my guide, my /anthorn to my feet. Shakef, 
Thou art our admiral; thou beareft the /anthorn in the 
poop, but ’tis in the nofe of thee; thou art the knight of 
the burning lamp. Shate/. Henry IV. "has 
A candle lafteth longer in a /anthorn than at large. Bacon. 
Amongft the excellent acts of that king, one hath the pre- 
eminence, the erection and inftitution of a focicty, which we 
call Solomon’s houfe ; the nobleft foundation that ever was, 
and the /anthorn of this kingdom. Bacon’s Atlantis. 
O thievifh night, 
Why fhouldft thou, but for fome felonicus end, 
In thy dark /azthorn thus clofe up the ftars, 
That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the mifled and lonely traveller. Milton, 
Vice is like a dark Janthorn, which turns its bright fide 
only to him that bears it, but looks black and difmal in an- 
other’s hand. Govern. Tong. 
_ Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the continued 
fhadow of the carth fhould be broken by fudden miraculous 
eruptions of light, to prevent the art of the /antern-maker. 
More's Divine Dialogues. 
_ There are at Paris, Madrid, Lifbon, Rome, great hofpi- 
tals, in the walls of which are placed machines in the fhape 
of large lanthorns, with a little door in the fide of them. Addi, 
Our ideas fucceed one another in our minds, not much 
unlike the images in the infide of a Janthorn, turned round 


by the heat of a candle. Locke. 
2. A lighthoufe; a light hung out to guide fhips. 
Caprea, where the /anthorn fix’d on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted Sky, 
While by its beams the wary failor fteers. Addifon. 


La‘NTERN jaws. A term ufed of a thin vifage, fuch as if a 
candle were burning in the mouth might tranfmit the light. 

Being very lucky in a pair of long danthorn-jaws, he wrun 
his face into a hideous grimace. _ Addifon’s Speé?. N°. 173. 

La’xuGinous, adj. [/anuginofus, Latin.} Downy; covered 
with foft hair. 

Lar. n.f. [leppe, Saxon ; lappe, German.] 

1. The loofe part cf a garment, which may be doubled at 
pleafure. 

If a joint of meat falls on the ground, take it up gently, 
wipe it with the /ap of your coat, and then put it into the 
difh. Swift's Diredtions 10 a Footman. 

2. The part of the cloaths that is fpread horizontally over the 
knees as one fits down, fo as any thing may lie in it. 
It feeds cach living plant with liquid fap, 

And fills with flowers fair Flora’s painted /ap. Spenfer. 

Upon a day, as love lay fwectly flumb’ring 
All in his mothers /ap, 
A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet murm’ring; 
About him flew by hap: Spenfer. 
I'll make my haven in a lady’s lap, 
And ’witch {weet ladies with my words and looks. Shakef. 
She bids you 
All on the wanton rufhes lay you down, 
And reft your gentle head upon her lap, 


And fhe will fing the ‘ong that pleafeth you. Shakef. 


LAP 


Let us rear 

The higher our opinion, that our ftirring 

Can from the /ap of Egypt’s widow pluck 

The ne’er-luft-wearied Antony. Shake/. A?. and Cizspatra. 

Heav’n’s almighty fire 

Melts on the bofom of his love, and pours 

Himfelf into her lap in fruitful fhow’rs, Crapaw. 

Men expeét that religion fhould coft them no pains, and 
that happinefs Mould drop into their aps. Tiicotjon. 

He flruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 

Then, helplefs, in his mother’s /4p is laid. 

He creeps, he walks, and iffuing into man, 

Grudges their life from whence his own bezan: 

Retchlefs of laws, affects to rule alone, 

Anxious to reign, and reftlefs on the throne. 

To Lap. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To wrap or twift round any thing. 

He hath a long tail, which, as he defcends from a tree, 
he /aps round about the boughs, to keep himfclf from fall- 
ing. Grew’s Mujcum, 

About the paper, whofe two halves were painted with red 
and blue, and which was ftiff like thin pafteboard, I lapped 
feveral times a flender thread of very black filk, = Newzsav. 

2. To involve in any thing. 
As through the flow’ring foreft rafh fhe fled, 

In her rude hairs fweet flowers themfelves did lap, 

And flourifhing frefh leaves and bloffoms did enwrap. Spen/. 
The thane of Cawder ’gan a difmal conflict, 
Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, /apt in proof, 
Confronted him. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
When we both lay in the field, 

Frozen almoft to death, how he did /ap me, 

Ey’n in his garments, and did give himflf, 

All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. Shake/peare. 

Ever againft eating cares, 


Dry zon, 


Lap me in foft Lydian airs. Milton. 
Indulgent fortune does her care employ, 

And fmiling, broods upon the naked boy ; 

Her garment {preads, and /aps him in the folds, 

And covers with her wings from nightly colds. Dryden. 


Here was the repofitory of all the wife contentions for 
power between the nobles and commons, /4pt up fafely in 
the bofom of a Nero and a Caligula. Swift. 

To Lap. v. n. To be fpread or twifted over any thing. 

The upper wings are opacous ; at their hinder ends, where 

they /ap over, tran{parent, like the wing of a fly. Grew. 
To Lap. v. n. {lappian, Saxon; lappen, Dutch.] To feed by 
quick reciprocations of the tongue. 

The dogs by the rivér Nilus’ fide being thirfty, /ap haftily 
as they run along the fhore. Dighy on bodies. 

They had foups ferved up in broad difhes, and fo the fox 
fell to /apping himfelf, and bade his gueft heartily Wel- 
come. L’Eftrange, Fab. 31. 

The tongue ferves not only for tafting, but.tors maftica- 
tion and degluntion, in man, by licking; in the dog and cat 
kind, by lapping. Ray on Creation. 

To Lap. v. a. To lick up. 
For all the reft 
They'll take fuggeftion, as a cat Japs milk. - Shake/peare. 
Upon a bull . 

Two horrid lyons rampt, and feis’d, and tugg’d off, bel- 

lowing ftill, 

Both men and dogs came; yet they tore the hide, and 

lapt their fill. Chapman's Iliad, b. xviii. 
La’rpoc. n. f. (lap and dog.] A little dog, fondled by ladies 
in the lap. i 
One of them made his court to the /ap-dog, to improve 
his intereft with the lady. Collier. 
Thefe if the laws did that exchange afford, 
Would fave their /ap-dog fooner than their lord. Dryden. 
Lap-dogs give themfelves the rowfing fhake, 
And fleeplefs lovers juft at twelve awake. Pope. 
La’PruL. n.f. [lap and full.) As much as can be contained 
in the lap. 

One found a wild vine, ahd gathered thereof wild goards 
his /apfu’, and fhred them itto the pot of pottage. 2 Kings. 

Will four per cent. increafe the number of lenders? if it 
will not, then all the plenty of money thefe conjurers beftow 
upon us, is but like the gold and filver which old women be- 
lieve other conjurers beftow by whole /apful/s on poor cre- 
dulous girls. Locke. 

La‘picipg, n. f. [lapicida, Latin.] A ftonecutter. DYE. 
La’pipary. n.f. [lapidaire, Fr.] One who deals in ftones or 
gems, 

As a cock was turning up a dunghil, he efpied a diamond: 
well (fays he) this fparkling foolery now to a lapidary would 
have been the making of him; but, as to any ufe of minc, 
a barley-corn had been worth forty on't. L’Kyjtrange. 

Of all the many forts of the gem kind reckoned up by the 
lapidaries, there are not above three or four that are ori- 
ginal. Woodward's Nat. Hip. 

EC Lo 
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To LA PIDATE. v.a. [lapido, Latin.] To ftone; to kill by 
ftoning Dift: 
Lapipa’rion. n. f. [lapidatio, Lat. lapidation, Fr.] A ftoning. 
jpe adj. (/apideus, Latin.) Stony; of the nature of 
one. 

There might fall down into the /apideous matter, before it 
Was concreted into a ftone, fome {mall toad, which might’ 
remain there imprifoned, till the matter about it were con- 
denfed. Ray on Creation. 

LAPIDE’SCENCE. n. f. [lapidefco, Latin.) Stony concretion. 

Of lapis ceratites, or cornu foffile, in fubterraneous cavi- 
ties, there are many to be found in Germany, which are 
but the /apide/cencies, and putrefactive mutations, of hard 
bodies. Brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. iii. ¢. 22. 

LAPIDE'SCENT. adj. [lapideftens, Latin.] Growing or turning 
to f{tone. 

LapPipiFica’TION. [Jlapidification, French.] The a& of form- 
ing ftones. 

Induration or lapidification of fubftances more foft, is an- 
other degree of condenfation. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

LAPIDI'FICK. adj. [lapidifique, French.] Forming ftones. 

The atoms of the /apidifick, as well as faline principle, be- 

ing regular, do concur in producing regular ftones. Grew. 
La’Pipist. n. f. [from lapides, Latin.] A dealer in ftones or 
gems. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome ftones exceed all other bodies, 
being exalted to that degree, that art in vain endeavours to 
oe it, the factitious ftores of chemifts in imitation 

eing eafily detected by an ordinary /apidi/?, Ray on Creation. 
LAPIS. y [Latin.] A ftone. r 
La’pis Lazuli. 

The lapis lazuli, or azure ftone, is a copper ore, very 
compact and hard, fo as to take a high polifh, and is work- 
ed into a great variety of toys. It is found in detached 
lumps, ufually of the fize of a man’s fift, of an elegant blue 
colour, beautifully variegated with clouds of white, and veins 
of a fhining gold colour: that of Afia and Africa is much 
fuperior to the Bohemian or German kind: it has been ufed 
in medicine, but the prefent practice takes no notice of it: 
to it the painters are indebted for their beautiful ultra-marine 
colour, which is only a calcination of /apis lazuli. Hill. 

La'PPER. n. f. [from /ap.] 
1. One who wraps up. 
They may be /appers of linen, and bailiffs of the ma- 
nor. Swifts Confideration on Two Bills. 
2. One who laps or licks. 
La’ppet. n. f. [diminutive of /ap.] The parts of a head drefs 
that hang loofe. 
How naturally do you apply your hands to each other’s 


lappets, and ruffles, and mantuas. Swift. 
LAPSE. n. /. [lapfus, Latin.] 
1. Flow; fall; glide. 
Round I faw 
Hill, dale, and fhady woods, and funny plains, 
And liquid /ap/e of murm’ring f{treams. Milton. 


Notions of the mind are preferved in the memory, not- 

withftanding /ap/e of time. HHale’s Original of Mankind. 
2. Petty error; fmall miftake. 

Thefe are petty errors and minor /ap/es, not confiderably 
injurious unto truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 13. 

The weaknefs of human underftanding all will confefs ; 
yet the confidence of moft practically difowns it; and it is 
eafier to perfuade them of it from others /apfes than their 
own. Glanville’s Scep. c. Q. 

This fcripture may be ufefully applied as a caution to 
guard againft thofe /ap/es and failings, to which our infirmities 
daily expofe us. Rogers's Sermon. 

It hath been my conftant bufinefs to examine whether I 
could find the fmalleft /ap/e in ftile or propriety through my 
whole collection, that I might fend it abroad as the moft 
finifhed piece. Swift. 

3. Tranflation of right from one to another. 

In a prefentation to a vacant church, a layman ought to 
prefent within four months, and a clergyman within fix, 
otherwife a devolution, or lapje of right, happens. Ayliffe. 

To Lapse. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
z. To glide flowly ; to fall by degrees. 

This difpofition to fhorten our words, by retrenching the 
vowels, is nothing elfe but a tendency to /ap/e into the bar- 
barity of thofe northern nations from whom we are de- 
fcended, and whofe languages labour all under the fame de- 
fect. Swift's Letter to the Lord Treafurcr. 

2, To fail in any thing; to flip. Í 
I have ever narrified my friends, 
Of whom he’s chief, with all the fize that verity 
Would without /apfing fuffer. Shakef. Coriolanus. 
To lapfe in fulnefs 

Is forer than to lie for need; and falfhood 

Is worfe in kings than beggars. Shakef. Cymbeline, 
3. To flip by inadvertency or miftake. 

Homer, in his charaéters of Vulcan and Therfites, has 
lupfed into the burlefque character, and departed from that 
fcrious air efiential to an epick poem; Add. Speétator. 


Let there be no wilful perverfion of another's meaning; 
no fudden feizure of a lap/ed fyllable to play upon it. JF atts. 
3. To lofe the proper time. 
Myfelf ftood out ; 
For which if I be /apfed in this place, 
I fhall pay dear. Shukefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
As an appeal may be deferted by the appellant’s /ap/ing 
the term of law, fo it may alfo be deferted by a lapfe of tha 
term of a judge. Y Ayliffe's Parergon. 
4. To fall by the negligence of one proprietor to another. 
If the archbifhop fhall not fill it up within fix months en- 
fuing, it /apfes to the king. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
5. To fall from perfeétion, truth or faith. 
Once more I will renew 
His /apfed pow’rs, though forfeit, and inthrall’d 
By fin to foul exorbitant defires.  Adilton’s Paradife Loft. 
Indeed the charge feems defigned as an artifice of diver- 
fion, a {prout of that fig-tree which was to hide the naked-. 
nefs of latfed Adam. _ Decay of Piety. 
All publick forms fuppofe it the moft principal, untverfal, 
and daily requifite to the /ap/ing ftate of human corrup- 
tion. Decay of Piety. 
Thefe were looked on as /ap/ed perfans, and great feveri- 
ties of penance were prefcribed them, as appears by the ca- 
nons of Ancyra. Stillingfleet’s Difc. on Romifh Idolatry, 
La’pwine. n. f. [lap and wing.] A clamorous bird with long 
wings. 
Ah! but I think him better than I fay, 
And yet would herein others eyes were worfe : 
Far from her neft the /apwing cries away ; 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curfe, Shak. 
And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns, 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Dryden. 
La’pworK. n. f. [lap and work.] Work in which one part is 
interchangeably wrapped over the other. 
A bafket made of porcupine quills: the ground is a pack- 
thread caul woven, into which, by the Indian women, are 
wrought, by a kind of /ap-work, the quills of porcupines, 


not fplit, but of the young ones intire; mixed with white 


and black in even and indented waves. Grew’s Mufeumn. 
La/RBOARD. 2. f. 


The left-hand fide of a fhip, when you ftand with your 


face to the head. Harris. 
Or when Ulyffes on the /arboard fhunn’d 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool fteer’d. Milton, 
Tack to the /arboard, and ftand off to fea, 
Veer ftarboard fea and land. Dryden. 


La’Rrceny.on. f. [larcin, Fr. latrocinium, Lat.] Petty theft. 

Thofe laws would be very unjuft, that fhould chaftize 
murder and petty larceny with the fame punifhment. Speé?at. 

Larcu. 2. f. [Larix.] 

The leaves, which are long and narrow, are produced 
out of little tubercles, in form of a painter’s pencil, as in 
the cedar of Libanus, but fall off in winter; the cones are 
{mall and oblong, and, for the moft part, have a {mall 
branch growing out of the top; thefe are produced at re- 
mote diftances from the male flowers, on the fame tree: 
the male flowers are, for the moft part, produced on the un- 
der fide of the branches, and, at their firft appearance, are 
very like fmall cones. aller. 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have not rightly 
followed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorphofing the 
fifters of Phaëton into poplars, who ought to have been 
turned into /arch trees; for that it is this kind of tree which 
fheds a gum, and is commonly found on the banks of the 

o. Addifon on Italy. 
LARD. n. f. [lardum, Latin; lard, French.] 
1. The greafe of fwine. j 

So may thy paftures with their flow’ry feafts, 
As fuddenly as /ard, fat thy lean beatts. 
2. Bacon; the flefh of fwinc. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 

And to the table fent the fmoaking /ard ; 

On which with eager appetite they dine, š 

A fav’ry bit, that ferv’d to relih wine. Dryden’ s Ovid. 

The facrifice they fped ; 
Chopp’d off their nervous thighs, and next prepar’d 
T’ involve the lean in cauls, and mend with /erd. Dryden. 
To Larp. v. a. [larder, French; from the noun. ] 
1. To ftuff with bacon. 
The Jarded thighs on loaded altars laid. 
No man /ards falt pork with orange pcel, 


Donne. 


Dryd. Homer. 


Or garnithes his lamb with fpitch-cockt cel. Kinz. 

2. To fatten. $ 
Now Falftaff fweats to death, 

And Jards the lean earth as he walks along. Shakefp. 


Brave foldier, doth he lie 
Larding the plain. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
3- To mix with fomething clfe by way of improvement, 
I found, Horatio, 
. A royal knavery; an exaét command, 
Larded with many feveral forts of reafons. Shall Hamlet, 
I Lea 


LAR 


Let no alien interpofe 


To ard with wit thy hungry Eptom profe. Dryden. 
He /ards with fiourifhes his long harangue, 
’Tis fine, fayit thou. Dryd. 


Swearing by heaven; the poets think this nothing, their 

plays are fo much /arded with it. Colter’s View of the Stage. 

LARDER. n. f. [Jardier, old French; from lard.] The room 
where meat is kept or falted. 

This fimilitude is not borrowed of the /arder houfe, but 

out of the fchool houfe. l Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

Flefh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; whereas in 

a cool and wet larder it will keep longer. Bacon. 

So have I feen in /arder dark, 


Of veal a lucid loin. Dorfet. 
Old age, 
Morofe, perverfe in humour, diffident 
The more he {till abounds, the lefs content: 
His /arder and his kitchen too obferves, 
And now, left he fhould want hereafter, ftarves. King. 


La'RDERER. [/arder.] One who has the charge of the larder. 
LARDON. n. f. [French.] A bit of bacon. 

LARGE. adj. [large, French ; largus, Latin.] 

i. Big; bulky. 

Charles II. afked me, What could be the reafon, that in 
mountainous countries the men were commonly darger, and 
yet the cattle of all forts fmaller. Temple. 

Great Theron fell, 

Great Theron, /arge of limbs, of giant height. Dryden. 

Warwick, Leicefter, and Buckingham, bear a /arge boned 
fheep of the beft fhape and deepeft ftaple. Adortimer’s Hu/d. 

2. Wide; extenfive. 

Their former /arge peopling was an effc& of the countries 
impoverifhing. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Let them dwell in the land, and trade thercin; for it is 
large enough for them. Gen, xxxiv. 21. 

There he conquered a thoufand miles wide and arge. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
3. Liberal; abundant; plentiful. 
Thou fhalt drink of thy fifter’s cup deep and large. Ezek. 
Vernal funs and fhowers 
Diffufe their warmeft, /arge/? influence. Thom/on's Autumn. 
4. Copious ; diffufe. 

Skippon gave a /arge teftimony under his hand, that they 
had carried themfelves with great civility. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I might be very /arge upon the importance and advan- 
tages of education, and fay a great many things which have 
been faid before. Feiton on the Clafficks. 

z. At Larce. Without reftraint. 

If you divide a cane into two, and one fpeak at the one 
end, and you lay your ear at the other, it will carry the voice 
farther than jn the air at large. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

Thus incorporeal fpirits to fmalleft forms 

Reduc’d their fhapes immenfe ; and were at large, 

Though without number ftill. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The children are bred up in their father’s way; or fo 


plentifully provided for, that they are left at large. Sprat. 
Your zeal becomes importunate ; 
I’ve hitherto permitted it to rave 
And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 
Left it fhould take more freedom than I'll give it. Addif. 


6. At Larce. Diffufely. 
Difcover more at large what caufe that was, 
For I am ignorant, and cannot guefs. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point debated 
at large. Watts. 
LARGELY. adv. [from large. ] 
1. Widely; exteniively. 
2. Copioufly; diffufely. 
Where the author treats more largely, it will explain the 
fhorter hints and brief intimations. Watts’s Imp. on the Mind. 
3- Liberally; bounteoufly. 
i How he lives and eats : 
How largely gives ; how fplendidly he treats. 
Thofe, who in warmer climes complain, 
From Phoebus’ rays they fuffer pain, 
Muft own, that pain is largely paid 
By gen’rous wines beneath the fhade. 
4. Abundantly. 
They their fill of love, and love’s difport 
Took largely; of their mutual guilt the feal. 
La‘xceness. n. f. [from /arge.] 
1. Bignefs; bulk. 
London excels any other city in the whole world, either 
in /argenefs, or number of inhabitants. Sprat’s Sermons. 
Nor muft Bumaftus, his old honours lofe, 
In length and /argene/s like the dugs of cows. 
2. Greatnefs ; elevation. 
‘There will be occafion for /argene/s of mind and agreeable- 
nefs of temper. Collier of Friendpip. 
3. Extenfion; amplitude. 
They which would file away moft from the /argene/s of 
that oiler, do in more {paring terms acknowledge little 
lefs. o Ai be ve fc 29% 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


LAS 
The ample propofition that hope makes 

Jn all detigns begun on earth below, 

Falls in the promifed largene/s. — Shakefp. Troil and Cre/: 

Knowing beft the /argens/s of my own heag toward my 
people's good and juft contentment. King Charles. 

Shall grief contract the /argene/s of that heart, 

In which nor fear nor anger has a part ? Tir ler. 

Man as far tranfcends the bealts in largene/s of defire, as 
dignity of nature and employment. G cnvilie’s Apo'goy, 

If the /argens/s of a man’s heart carry him beyond pru- 
dence, we may reckon it illuftrious weaknets. L’Ljtrange. 

4. Widenefs. 

Suppofing that the multitude and largens/; of rivers ought 
to continue as great as now; we can ealily prove, that the 
extent of the ocean could be no lefs. Bentley's Sermens, 

La‘rcess. n. f. {largeffe, Fr.] A prefent; a gift; a bounty. 
Our coffers with too great a court, 

And liberal /arge/s, are grown fomewhat light. — Shate/p: 

He left me; having afligned a value of about two thou- 
fand ducats, for a bounty to me and my fellows: for they 
give great largeffes where they come. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

A pardon to the captain, and a large/s 

Among the foldiers, had appeas’d their fury. 

The paltry /arge/s too feverely watch’d, 

That no intruding guefts ulurp a fhare. 

I am enamoured of Irus, whole condition will not ad- 
mit of fuch Jargeffes. Adaifon’s Spettator. 

LA'RGITION, n. f. [largitio, Lat.] The a& of giving. Dia. 
LARK. n. f. [lapence, Saxon; lerk, Danith ; davrack, Scot- 
tith.] A {mall finging bird. 
Tt was the /ark, the herald of the morn; Shakefpeare. 
Look up a height, the fhrill-gorg’d Jur fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
‘Th’ example of the heav’nly dark, 


Denhame 


Dryden's Fur. 


Thy fellow poct, Cowley, mark. Cowley, 

Mark how the /ar& and linnet fing ; } 

With rival notes 
They ftrain their warbling throats, 

To welcome in the {pring, Dryden. 
LA'RKER. 7n. f. [from lark.] A catcher of larks. Diit. 
LA'RKSPUR: n.f. 4 

Its flower confifts of many diffimilar petals, with the up- 


permoft contracted, which ends in a tail; and receives an- 
other bifid petal, which alfo ends in a tail; in the middle 
rifes a pointal, which becomes a fruit of many pods collected 
into a head, and filled with feeds generally angular, Miler. 
LA'RVATED. adj. [larvatus, Latin.] Mafked. Didi: 
La’Rum. n.f. [from alarum or alarm.] 
1. Alarm; noife noting danger. 

Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d 
His /arum bell might loud and wide be heard, 
When caufe requir’d, but never out of time, 5 
Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Fa. Du: 
The peaking cornute her hufband dwelling in a continual 

larum of jealoufy, comes to me in the inftant of our en- 
counter. Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windjor: 
How far off lie thefe armies ? s 
—Within a mile and half, r 
—T hen fhall we hear their /arum, and they ours. Shatef. 
She is become formidable ‘to’ all her neighbours, as fhe 
puts every one to ftand upon his guard, and have a continual 
larum bell in his ears. Howells Vocal Fore/?, 
2. An inftrument that makes a noife at a certain hour, ` 

Of this nature was that larum, which, though it were 
but three inches big; yet would both wake a man, and of 
itfelf light a candle for him at any fet hour. Wilkins: 

I fee men as lufty and ftrong that eat but two meals a 
day, as others that have fet their ftomiachs, like larums, to 
call on them for four or five. Locke on Education. 

‘The young Æneas all at once let down, 

Stunn’d with his giddy /arum half the town. Dunciad. 
LARY'NGOTOMY. n. f. [AxpuyE and téuiw; laryhgotomie, Fr.] 
An operation where the fore-part of the larynx is divided 
to affift refpiration, during large tumours upon the upper 
parts ; as in a quinfey. Quincy, 
La’rynx. ». f. [Aapuy£.] The tipper patt of the trachea, which 
lies below the root of the tongue, before the pharynx: Quincy, 
There are thirteen mufcles for the motion of the five car- 
tilages of the /arynx. Derham Phyfico-Theology: 
Lascr’vienT. adj. [lafctviens, Lat.) Frolickfome ; wantoning, 
Lasci’vious. adj. [laftivus, Latin.) Leud; luftful. 

In what habit will you go along ? 
—Not like a woman; for I would prevent 
“The loofe encounters of laftivious men. 

He on Eve 

Began to caft lafcivious eyes; fhe him 

As wantonly repaid ; in luit they burn. Afilton’s Par. Lof. 

NotwitlWtanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 
and thofe unan{werable difficulties which, over their cups, 
they pretend to have asainft chriftianity ; perfuade bat the 
covetous man not to deify his money, the lajcivious man. to 
throw off his leud amours, and all their ciant-like objections 
aganit chriftianity thal prefently varilh. — ` 


> 


Shake/peare. 


Souths Sermons, 
a Wanton; 


2, Wanton; foft; luxurious. 
Grim vifaged war hath footh'd his wrinkl’d front ; 
And now, inftead of mounting barbed ftceds, 
To fright the fouls of fearful adverfarics, 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the /afcivious pleating of a lute. Shakefp. Rich. Ut. 
ee eee n.f. [from lafcivious.] Wantonnefs ; loofe- 
nefs. 
The reafon pretended by Auguftus was the /afcivioufnefs of 
his elegies, and his art of love. Dryd. Preface to Ovid. 

sa a g adu. [from lafcivious.] Leudly ; wantonly 3 
oolely. 

LASH. k J- (The moft probable etymology of this word feems 
to be that of Skinner, from fchlagen, Dutch; to ftrike; 
whence flah and /a/b.} 

1. A ftroke with any thing pliant and tough. 

From hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the pains 
Of founding /afbes, and of dragging chains. Dryden's Æn. 
Rous’d by the /a/ of his own ftubborn tail, 
Our lion now will foreign foes affail. Dryden. 

2. The thong or point of the whip which gives the cut or 

blow. 
Her whip of cricket’s bone, her /a/s of film, 
Her waggoner a {mall grey-coated gnat. Shake/peare. 
I obferved that your whip wanted a /a/h to it. Addi/. Speé?. 

3. A leafh, or ftring in which an animal is held; a {nare: out 
of ufe. 

The farmer they leave in the /a/, 
With loffes on every fide. 

4. A ftroke of fatire; a farcafm. 

The moral is a /a/h at the vanity of arrogating that to 


Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 


ourfelves which fucceeds well. L Eftrange. 
To Lasu. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ftrike with any thing pliant; to fcourge. 
Lucagus to /a/b his horfes bends, 
Prone to the wheels. Dryden. 


Lets whip thefe ftragglers o'er the feas again, 
Lajh hence thefe over-weening rags of France. — Shake/p. 
Let men out of their way /a/h on ever fo faft, they are 
not at all the nearer their journey’s end. South's Serm. 
He charg’d the flames, and thofe that difobey’d 
He /a/h’d to duty with his fword of light. 
And limping death, /a/’d on by fate, 
Comes up to fhorten half our date. 
Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We /a/h the pupil, and defraud the ward. 
Leaning on his lance he mounts his car, 
His fiery courfers /a/bing through the air. 
2. To move with a fudden {pring or jirk. 
The club hung round his ears, and batter’d brows ; 
He falls; and /a/hing up his heels, his rider throws, Dryd. 
3. To beat; to ftrike with a fharp found. 
The winds grow high, 
Impending tempefts charge the fky ; 
The lightning flies, the thunder roars, 


Dryden. 
Dryden's Horace. 
Dryden's Perf. 
Garth's Ovid. 


And big waves la/b the frighted fhoars. Prior. 
4. To {courge with fatire. 
Could penfion’d Boileau /a/ in honeft ftrain, 
Flatt’rers and bigots ev’n in Louis’ reign. Pope's Horace. 


s. To tie any thing down to the fide or maft of a fhip. 
To Lasn. v. n. To ply the whip. 
They lah aloud, each other they provoke, 
And lend their little fouls at every ftroke. Dryden's Æn. 
Gentle or fharp, according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to lajh at vice. Dryden's Perfius. 
Wheels clafh with wheels, and bar the narrow ftreet ; 
The /afhing whip refounds. Gay’s Trivia. 
LasHer. n. f. [from /a/s.] One that whips or lathes. | 
Lass. n. f- [from lad is formed laddefs, by contraction Ja/s. 
Hickes.| A girl; a maid; a young woman: ufed now only 
of mean girls. 
Now was the time for vig’rous lads to fhow 
What love or honour could invite them to ; 
A goodly theatre, where rocks are round 
With reverend age, and lovely /afes crown’d. Waller. 
A girl was worth forty of our widows; and an honeft, 


downright, plain-dealing /a/s it was. L’Eftrange. 
‘They fometimes an hafty kifs 
Steal from unwary lafjes ; they with fcorn, 
And neck reclin’d, refent. F Philips. 


La’ssitunE. n. f. [laffitudo, Latin; laffitude, French.] Weari- 
nefs ; fatigue. bA l S 
Laffitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing with oil and 
warm water ; for all /affitude is a kind of contufion and com- 
preffion of the parts; and bathing and anointing give a re- 
Jaxation or emollition. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Affiduity in cogitation is more than our embodied fouls can 
bear without Jaffitude or diftemper. Glanville, Scep. 14. 
She lives and breeds in the air; for the largenefs and 
lightnefs of her wings and tail fuftain her without /a//itude. 
More’s Antidote againft Atheifm, 
Do not over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be feized 


LAS 


swith a lafftule, and thereby be tempted to nauleate, and 
grow tired, W atis’s Improvement of the Mind, 
From mouth and nofe the briny torrent ran, 
And loft in Jaffitude Jay all the man. Pope's Ody fey 
Laffitude gcherally exprefles that wearinefs which procecds 
from a diftempered ftate, and not from exercife, which 
wants no remedy but reft : it proceeds from an increale of 
bulk, from a diminution of proper evacuation; or from too 
great a confumption of the fluid neccflary to maintain the 
fpring of the folids, as in fevers; or from a vitiated fecretion 
of that juice, whereby the fibres are not fupplied. — Quincy. 
La’sstorn. 2. f. [lafs and lorn.] Forfaken by his miftrefs. 
Brown groves, 
Whofe fhadow the difmiffed batchelor loves, 
Being /a/slorn: Shapefpeare’s Tempet. 
LAST. n. f. [laceye, Saxon ; laetfle, Dutch. ] 
1. Lateft; that which follows all the reft in time. 
I feel my end approach, and thus embrac’d, 
Am pleas’d to die ; but hear me {peak my laft. Drydens 
Here, /a/? of Britonss let your names be read; ~ 


Are none, none living? let me praife the dead. Popes 
Wit not alone has fhone on ages paft, 
But lights the prefent, and fhall warm the /a/. Pope: 
2. Hindmoft; which follows in order of place. 
3. Beyond which there is no more. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy to the /a/ the kind releafing knell. Cowley. 
The fwans, that on Cayfter often try’d i 
Their tuneful fongs, now fung their /a/f, and dy’d. Addi. 
O ! may fam’d Brunfwick be the /a/, 
The laft, the happieft Britith king, 
Whom thou fhalt paint, or I fhal} fing. Addifon. 
But, while I take my /a/ adieu, 
Heave thou no figh, nor fhed a tear. Prior. 
4. Next before the prefent, as /a/? week. 
5. Utmott. 
Fools ambitioufly contend 
For wit and pow’r ; their /a/? endeavours bend 
T’ outfhine each other. Dryten’s Lucretius. 
6. 4t Last. Inconclufion; at the end. 
Gad, a troop fhall overcome him: but he fhall overcome 
at the /a/?. Gen. xlix. 19. 


Thus weather-cocks, that for a while 
Have turn’d about with ev’ry blaft, 
Grown old, and deftitute of oil, 


Ruft to a point, and fix at lafl.: Freind. 
7. The Last; the end. P 
All politicians chew on wifdom paft, 
And blunder on in bufinefs to the /a/?. Pope. 


Last. adv. 
1. The laft time; the time next before the prefent. 
How long is’t now fince/a/?_ yourfelf and I 
Were in a mafk. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Fauliet. 
When laft I dy’d, and, dear! I die 
As often as from thee I go, 
I can remember yet that I 
Something did fay, and fomething did beftow. 
2. In conclufion. 
Pleas’d with his idol, he commends, admires, 
Adores ; and /a/?, the thing ador’d defires. Dryden. 
To Last. v. n, [lepcan, Saxon.} To endure; to continue ; 
to perfevere. 
All more lafling than beautiful. Sidney. 
1 thought it agreeable to my affection to your grace, to 
prefix your name before the effays: for the Latin volume of 
them, being in the univerfal language, may Jaf is long zs 
books Jaf. Baccn's Effayse 
With feveral degrees of /a/ting, ideas are imprinted on the 
memory. > z Locke. 
Thefe are ftanding marks of facts delivered by thofe who 
were eye-witnefles to them, and which were contrived with 
great wifdom to /e/ till time fhould be no more. Addifon. 
Last. n. f. [leye, Saxon. ] 
I. an mould on which fhoes are formed. 
he cobler is not to go beyond his lat. L’Efrance’s F. x 
A cobler produced feveral oa grins, ee tn 
cut faces over his lafi. Addifon' t Spectator, N°. 174. 
Should the big /a/? extend the fhoe too wide, i 
Each ftone would wrench th’ unwary ftep afidc. 
2. [Last, German.] A load; a certai 
La’sTERY. n. f. A red colour. 
The bafhful blood her {nowy cheeks did fpread, 
That her became as polith’d ivory, 
Which cunning craft{man’s hand hath overlaid, 
With fair vermilion, or pure /a/ery. Spen[. Fairy Queen. 
Lasta’G E. n. f. [leftage, French; laftagiz, Dutch; ba 
Saxon, a load.] 5 j 
1. Cuftom paid tor freightage. 
2. The ballaft of a fhip. 
La’stinc, participial adj. [from lef] 
1. Continuing ; durable. 


Donne. 


Gay. 


n weight or meafure. 


Every 


LAT 


Every violence offered weakens and impairs, and renders 

the body Jefs durable and Xy/ling. Ray on Creaticn. 
2. Of long continuance; perpetual. eg 

White parents may have black children, as negroes fome- 

times have du/fing white ones. Boyle on Colours. 
The grateful work is done, 

The feeds of difcord fow'd, the war begun: 

Frauds, fears and fury, have poilefs'd the ftate, 

And fix'd the caufes of a Ja/fing hate. Dryden's Æn. 

A finew cracked feldom recovers its former ftrength, and 
the memory of it leaves a /u/ing caution in the man, not to 
put the part quickly again to any robuft employment. Locke. 

La’stinGiy. adv. [from Jafting.] Perpetually. 
La'stincness. ./. [from /afing.] Durablenefs; continuance. 

All more lafting than beautiful, but that the confideration 
of the excceding /a/?ingne/s made the eye believe it was ex- 
ceeding beautiful. — Sidney, 

Conlider the /a/lingne/s of the motions excited in the bot- 
tom of the eye by light. Newton's Opticks. 

La’stLy. adv. [from /a/?.] 
I. In the laft place. 

I will juflify the quarrel; fecondly, balance the forces ; 
and, du/tly, propound variety of defigns for choice, but not 
advife the choice. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

9. Ín the conclufion; at laft. 
LATCH. ». f. [letfe, Dutch ; laccio, Italian.] A catch of a 
door moved by a ftring, or a handle. 

‘The Wwtch mov’d up. Gay’s Pafforals. 

Then comes rofy health from her cottage of thatch, 
Where never phyfician had lifted the atch. Smart. 

To Larcn. v. a. [from the noun. } 
‘y. To faen with a latch. 

He had ftrength to reach his father’s houfe : the door was 
only latched; and, when he had the latch in his hand, he 
tummed-about his head to fee his purfuer. Locke. 

2. To faften; to clofe, perhaps in this placé: unlefs it rather 
fienifies to wajh from lather. 

> But haft thou yet latch’d the Athenian’s eyes 

With the love juice, 4% I did bid thee do? 

La’rcues. n. f. 
Latches or lafkets, in a fhip, are fmall lines like loops, faften- 
ed by fewing into the bonnets and drablers of a fhip, in or- 
der to lace the bonnets to the courfes, or the drablers to 
the bonnets. Harris. 
La’tcuet. n.f. [lacet, Ft.] The ftring that faftens the fhoe. 

There cometh one mightier than I, the /atchet of whofe 

fhoes I am not worthy to unloofe. Mark i. 7. 
LATE. adj. [lez, Saxon; laet, Dutch.] 
1, Contrary to early; flow; tardy; Jong delayed. 

My hafting days fiie on with full career, 
But my Zate fpring no bud nor bloflom fheweth. Milton. 

Juft was the vengeance, and to /ate/? days 
Shall long pofterity refound thy praife. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. Laft in any place, office, or character. 

All the difference between the /ate fervants, and thofe who 
ftaid in the family, was, that thofe latter were finer gentle- 
nich. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 107. 

3. The deceafed ; as the works of the /ate Mr. Pope. 
4. Far in the day or night. 

LATE. adv. 

1. After long delays; after a long time. 

O boy! thy father gave thee life too foon, 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too date. Shake/p. H. VI. 

Second Silvius after thefe appears, 
Silvius Æneas, for thy name he bears ; 
For arms and juftice equally renown’d, 
Who /ate reftor’d in Alba fhall be crown’d. 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of ftate, 
When mortals fearch too foon, and fear too late. Dryden. 
The /ater it is before any one comes to have thefe ideas, the 

‘later alfo will it be before he comes to thofe maxims. Locke. 
I might have fpar’d his life, 

But now it is too ate. Philips’s Diftreft Mother. 

2. In a latter feafon. 

To make rofes, or other flowers, come Jate, is an experi- 
ment of: pleafure ; for the anticnts efteemed much of the 
rofa fera. Bacon's Natural Hiftary. 

‘There be fome flowers which come more early, and others 
which come more /ate, in the year. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

3. Lately; not long ago. 

They arrived in that pleafant ifle, 
Where fleeping Jate, the left her other knight. Fairy Qu. 
Men have of /ate made ufc of a pendulum, as a more 

Iteady regulator. Like 
The goddefs with indulgent cares, 

And focial joys, the date transform’d repairs, Pope's Odyf. 

From frefh paftures, and the dewy ficld, 

The lowing herds return, and round them throng 

With leaps and bounds the /ate imprifon’d young, 

4. Farin the day or night. | 

Was it fo lute, tricnd, ere you went to bed, 

That you do le fo date? 


Shake/p. 


Dryd. En, 


Pope. 


WAYI 


—Sir, we were caroufing till the fecond cock. 
Late the nocturnal facrifice begun, 
Nor ended, till the next returning tun., Drydens Een. 
Laren. adj. [from /ate.] Belated ; furprifed by the night. 
I am fo ‘ated in the world, that I ry 
Have loft my way for ever. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra: 
The weft glimmers with fome ftrcaks of day : 
Now fpurs the /ated traveller apace T 
To gain the timely inn. Shakefpeare's ALucheth: 
LA'TELY. adv. [from latei] Not long ago. 

Paul found a-certain Jew named Aquila, ately come from 

Italy. Als xviii. 1: 
La'reness. n. f. [from late.] Time far advanced. 

Latene/s in life might be improper to begin the world with. 

Swift to Gay. 

La’TENT. adj. [latens, Latin.]. Hidden ; concealed; tecret. A 

If we look into its retired movements;and more fecret 
latent {prings, we may there trace-out a ftcady, hand. pro- 
ducing good out cf evil. Voodinard’s Watural Hiflory. 

Who drinks, alas! but to forget; ror feesy 

That melancholy fisth, fevere cifeafe, 

Mem’ry confus’d, and interrupted thought, 

Death’s harbingers lie /atent in the draught. Prior. 

What were Woou’s vifible cofts I know not; and what 
were his /atent is varioufly conjectured. Swift. 

LA'TERAL. adj. [Jateral, French; latera, Latin.] 
1. Growing out on the fide ; belonging to the fide. 

Why may they not fpread their /aterai branches till their 
diftance from the centre of gravity deprefs them. Ray. 

The fmalleft veffels, which carry the blood by ateral 
branches, feparate the next thinner fluid or ferum, the dia- 
meters of which /ateral branches are lefs than the diameters 
of the blood-veffels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Re or acting in a direction perpendicular to a horizontat 
ine. 
Forth rufh the levant, and the ponent winds 

Eurus and Zephyr, with their /atera/ noife, 

_» Sirocco and Libecchio. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. 
LaTERa‘tity. n. fe [from lateral.] The quality of having 
diftin@ fides. 

We may reafonably conclude a right and left /aterdlity in 
the ark, or naval edifice of Noah. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

LA'TERALLY. n. f. [from lateral.] By the fide; fide-wife. 
The days are fet laterally againft the columns of the golden 
number. Holder on Time. 
La’TEWARD. adv. [late and peayd, Saxon.] Somewhat late. 
LATH. 2. f. [lacca, Saxon; ate, latte, F rench.] A fmall long 
piece of wood ufed to fupport the tiles of houfes. 
With dagger of lath. Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 

Penny-royal and orpin they ufe in the country to trim their 
houfes ;_ binding it with a /ath or ftick, and fetting it againft 
a wall. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 29. 

Laths are made of heart of oak, for outfide work, as tilin 
and plaiftering ; and of fir for infide plaiftering, and; pantile 
lathing. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

The god who frights away, 
With his /ath fword, the thieves and birds of prey. Dryd. 
To Latu. v.a. [latter, Fr. from the noun.] To fit up with laths. 
A fwall kiln confifts of an oaken frame, Jathed on every 
fide. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

The plaifterers work is commonly done by the yard fquare 
for lathing. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Latn. n.f. [læ8, Saxon. It is explained by Du Cange, I 
{uppofe from Spelman, Portio comitatus major tres vel plures 
hundredas continens : this is apparently contrary to Spenfer; in 
the following example.] A part of a county. 

If all that tything failed, then all that /ath was charged 
for that tything ; and if the /ath failed, then all that hun- 
dred was demanded for them; and if the hundred, then the 
fhire, who would not reft till they had found that undutiful 
fellow, which was not amefnable to law. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

The fee-farms referved upon charters granted to cities and 
towns corporate, and the blanch rents and Jath filver anfwer- 
ed by the fheriffs. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

LATHE. n. f. The tool of a turner, by which he turns about 
his matter fo as to fhape it by the chizel. 

Thofe black circular lines we fee on turned veffels of 
wood, are the effects of ignition, caufed by the preffure of an 
edged ftick upon the vefle] turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 

To LA’/THER. wu m [lepnan, Saxon.] To form a foar. 

Chufe water pure, 

Such as will /ather cold with foap. Baynard. 

To La‘THER. v. a. To cover with foam of water and foap. 

La’truer. n. f. [from the verb.] A foam or frothe made com- 
monly by beating foap with water, 

LA‘TIN. adj. [Latinus,] Written or fp 
of the old Romans. 

_ _ Auguftus himfelt could not make a new Latin word. Locke. 

La‘tin. n.f. An exercife practifed by fchool-boys, who turn 
Englith into Latin: 

In learning farther his fyntaxis, he fhall not ufe the com- 
mon order in {chools for making of Lating. Atham, 
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Latrin ISM. [Latinifne, French; Jatinifmis, low Latin.] A 

Latin idiom; a mode of {peech peculiar to the Latin. 

Milton has made ufe of frequent tranfpofitions, Latini/ms, 
antiquated words and phrafes, that he might the better de- 

, Viate from vulgar and ordinary expreftions. _Addifon’s Rem 

La’rinist. x. f. [from Latin.] One fkilled in Latin. 

Latrnity. #. fi [Latinité, French; latinitas, Latin.] Purity 
of Latin ftile; the Latin tongue. 

l If Shakefpeare was able to read Plautus with eafe, nothing 
__1n Lat-nity could be hard to him. Dennis's Letters. 
To La’rinize. [Latinifer, French; from Latin] To ufe 

words or phrafes borrowed from the Latin. 

I am liable to be charged that I /atinize too much. Dryd. 

He ufes coarfe and vulgar words, or terms and phrafes that 
are Jatinized, {cholaftick, and hard to be underftood. Watts. 

Latisu. adj. [from late.) Somewhat late. 
LATIRO'STROUS. adj. [latus and rofirum, Lat.] Broad-beaked. 

In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their heads the 
eyes are placed at fome diftance ; in latiroftrous and flat-billed 

. birds they are more laterally feated. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
La’tirancy. n. f. [from latitans, Latin.] Delitefcence; the 
ftate of lying hid. 

In vipers the has abridged their malignity by their feceffion 

~ or latitancy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 16. 
LA'TITANT. adj. [latitans, Latin.] Delitefcent; concealed ; 
lying hid. 

This is evident in fnakes and lizzards, Jatitant many 
months in the year, which containing a weak heat in a co- 
pious humidity, do long fubfift without nutrition. Brown. 

Force the {mall /atitant bubbles of air to difclofe them- 
felves and break. Boyle. 

It muft be fome other fubftance /atitant in the fluid mat- 
ter, and really diftinguifhable from it. More. 
ATITA‘TION. n. f. [from /atito, Latin.] The ftate of lying 
concealed. 

LAa'TITUDE. n. f. [latitude, French ; latitudo, Latin.] 
1. Breadth; width ; in bodies of unequal dimenfions the fhorter 
axis, in equal bodies the line drawn from right to left. 

Whether the exact quadrat, or the long fquare, be the 
better, I find not well determined ; though i muft prefer the 
latter, provided the length do not exceed the /atitude above 
one third part. . Wotton's Architecture, 

2. Room; fpace; extent. 

There is a difference of degrees in men’s underftandings, to 
fo great a latitude, that one may affirm, that there is a greater 
difference between fome men and others, than between fome 
men and beafts. Locke. 

3. The extent of the earth or heavens, reckoned from the 
equator to either pole. 
4. A particular degree, reckoned from the equator. 

Another effeét the Alps have on Geneva is, that the fun 
here rifes later and fets fooner than it does to other places of 
the fame latitude. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

. Unreftrained acceptation ; licentious or lax interpretation. 

In fuch Jatitudes of fenfe, many that love me and the 
church well, may have taken the covenant. King Charles. 

Then, in comes the benign Jatitude of the doctrine of good- 
will, and cuts afunder all thofe hard, pinching cords. South, 

6. Freedom from fettled rules ; laxity. 
In human actions there are no degrees, and precife na- 
tural limits defcribed, but a /atitude is indulged. Taylor. 

I took this kind of verfe, which allows more /atitude than 
any other, Dryden. 

7. Extent; diffufion. , i 

Albertus, bifhop of Ratifbon, for his great learning, and 
latitude of knowledge, firnamed Magnus ; befides divinity, 
hath written many traéts in philofophy. Brown, 

Mathematicks, in its /atitude, is ufually divided into pure 
and mixed. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

I pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude ; it fuf- 
fices to fhew how the mind receives them, from fenfation 
and reflection. Locke. 

LA/TITUDINARIAN. adj. [latitudinaire, French ; latitudina- 
rius, low Latin.] Not reftrained ; not confined; thinking or 
acting at large. 

Latitudinarian love will be expenfive, and therefore I would 
be informed what is to be gotten by it. Collier on Kindne/s, 

La‘TITUDINARIAN. n. f. One who departs from orthodoxy. 
La’TRANT. adj. [latrans, Latin.] Barking. 
Thy care be firft the various gifts to trace, 

The minds and genius of the /atrant race. Tickell. 
LATRI A. [Aarpeta ; latrie, Fr.] The higheft kind of worfhip. 
diftinguifhed by the papifts from dulia, or inferior worfhip. 

The practice of the catholick church makes genuficctions, 
proftrations, fupplications, and other acts of latria to the 
crofs. Stillingflect on Romtfb Idolatry. 

La‘TTEN. n. f. [/eton, French ; latoen, Dutch ; /attwn, Welfh.] 

Brafs ; a mixture of copper and calaminaris ftone. 

To make lamp-black, take a torch or link, and hold it 
under the bottom of a /atten bafon, and, as it groweth black 
within, ftrike it with a feather into fome fhell. Peacham. 

LA‘TTER. adj. [This is the comparative of late, though uni- 
verfally written with ft; contrary to analogy, and to our own 
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practice in the fuperlative /ate/f. When the thing of which 

the comparifon is made is mentioned, we ule ldter; as, this 

fruit ts later than the reff; but latter when no comparifon is 
exprefled ; as, thofe are latter fruits. 

Volet ufus 

Quem penes arbitrium efl, & vis, & norma loquendi.] 

1. Happening after fomething elfe. 

2. Modern; lately done or paft. 

Hath not navigation difcovered, in thefe /atter ages, whole 
nations at the bay of Soldania. Locke, 

3. Mentioned laft of two. 

The difference between reafon and revelation, and in what 
fenfe the /atter is fuperior. Watts. 

La’'TTERLY. adv. [from /atter.] Of late; in the laft part of 
life: a low.word lately hatched. 

LA‘T TICE. n. f. [lattis, French; by Junius written lettices 
and derived from lere men, a hindring iron, or iron ftop; by 
Skinner imagined to be derived from /atte, Dutch, a lath, or 
to be corrupted from mettice or network: I have fometimes 
derived it from Jet and eye; Jeteyes, that which Jets the eyes 
It may be deduced from Jaterculus.] A reticulated window ; 
a window made with fticks or irons croffing each other at 
{mall diftances. Ps 

My good window of Jattice fare thee well; thy cafement 
I need not open, I look through thee. 

The mother of Sifera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the Jatte/s. Judg. v. 28. 

Up into the watch-tower gct, 

And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies : 

Thou fhalt not peep through Jattices of eyes, 

Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, ner learn 


By circuit or colleétions to difcern. Donne. 
The trembling leaves thraugh which he play’d, 

Dappling the walk with light and fhade, 

Like lattice windows, give the {py r 

Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleaveland. 


To La‘rrice. v. a. [from the noun.} To decuflate; to mark 
with crofs parts like a lattice, 
Lava'tion. n. f. [lavatio, Latin.] The a& of washing. 

Such filthy ftuff was by loofe lewd varlets fung before the 
chariot on the folemn day of her Javation. * A 

La‘varory. n. f. [from lavo, Latin.] A wath; fometning in 
which parts difeafed are wafhed. ys 
: cee is wath the temples, hands, wrifts, and juou- 
ars, do potently profligate, and keep off the venom. Harvey. 
LAUD. n. f. TA, Late] ‘ vm 
I. Praife; honour paid; celebration. 
Doubtlefs, O gueft, great laud and praife were mine, + 

Reply’d the fwain, for fpotlefs faith divine : 

If, after focial rites, and gifts beftow’d, 1 on 

I ftain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pcpe’s Odyffey. 

2. That part of divine worfhip which confifts in praife. 

We have certain hymns and fervices, which we fay daily, 
of /aud and thanks to God for his marvellous works. Bacon. 

In the book of Pfalms, the Jauds make up a very great 

„Part of it. Government of the Tongue. 
lo Laup. v. a. [laudo, Latin.] To praife; to celebrate. 

O thou almighty and eternal Creator, having confidered 
the heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ftars 
which thou haft ordained, with all the company of heaven, 

_ we laud and magnify thy glorious name. Bentley's Sermons. 
La‘upaBLe. adj. [laudabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Praife-worthy ; commendable. 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often laudable; but to do good, fometime 

Accounted dang’rous folly. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Affectation endeavours to correct natural defe€&ts, and has 
always the /audable aim of pleafing, though it always miffes 
it. 

2. Healthy; falubrious. > 

Good blood, and a due projetile motion or circulation, 
are neceflary to convert the aliment into laudable animal 
juices. Arbuthnot on Ali 

LAUDABLENESS. 2. f. [laudable.] Praife-worthinefs, iad 
La‘upAsLy. adv. [from laudable} In a manner defervine 
praife, y 
Obfolete words may be laudatly revived, when either they 
are founding or fignificant. Dryden's Dedication to Fuvenal. 
La‘upanum. n. f. [A cant word, from laudo Latin. } A fo- 
porifick tinéture. : 
To Lave. v.a. [lavo, Latin. } 
1. To wafh; to bathe. 
Untafe, that we muft /ave our honours 
In thefe fo flatt’ring ftreams. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 
But as I rofe out of the laving ftream, 
i eae her eternal doors, from whence 
e Iptrit defcended on me like a dove. Paradi . 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty frente Ra 
Whofe low-laid mouths each mounting billow Javes, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length > 
She feems a fea-walp flying on the waves, ~ Dodi 
2. (Lever, French.] To throw up; to lade; to draw out. 
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Though hills wert fet on hills, 
And feas met feas to guard thee, I would through : 
Td plough up rocks, flecp as the Alps, in duft, 
And awe the Tyrrhene waters into clouds, 
But I would reach thy head. Benj. Fobnfon's Catiline, 
Some ftew thcir oars, or ftop the leaky fides, 
Another bolder yet the yard beftrides, 
And folds the fails; a fourth with labour /aves 


Th’ intruding feas, and waves ejects on waves: Dryden 
To Lave. v.n. To wath himfelf; to bathe. 
In her chafte current oft the goddefs Javes; 
And with ccleftial tears augments the waves. Pope. 


To Lave’er. v. n. To change the direétion often in a courfe. 
How eafy tis when deftiny proves kind, 

With full-{pread-fails to run before the wind: 

But thole that ’gaintt ftiff gales leveering go, 

Mutt be at once refolv’d, and fkilful too: 

La'VENDER. m, f. 

It is one of the verticillate plants, whofe flower confifls of 
one lcaf, divided into two lips; the upper lip, ftanding up- 
right, is roundifh, and, for the moft part, bifid; but the un- 
der lip is cut into three fegments, which are almoft equal : 
thefe flowers are difpofed in whorles, and are colleéted into 
a flender fpike upon the top of the ftalks. Miller. 

The whole /avender plant has a highly aromatick {mell 
and tafte, and is famous as a cephalick, nervous, and ute- 
rine medicine. Hills Materia Medica. 

And then again he turneth to his play, 

To fpoil the pleafures of that paradife: 

The wholefome fage, and lavender {till grey, 

Rank fmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Spenfer. 
A’VER. n.f. [lavoir, French; from lave.) A wafhing veflel. 

Let us go find the body where it lies 

Soak’d in his enemies blood, and from the {tream 

With /avers pure, and cleanfing herbs, wath off 

The clodded gore. Milton's Agonifies, 1.1727. 

He, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head, 

And gave her to his daughters, to imbathe 


Dryden. 


In nectar’d /avers ftrew’d with afphodil. Milton. 
_ Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow’r ` 
Brought the full /ever o'er their hands to pour, S 
And canifters of confecrated flour. Pope’s Odyffey. 


To LAUGH. v. n. [plapan, Saxon; Zachen, German and 
Dutch; /ach, Scottifh.] 
x. To make that noife which fudden merriment excites. 
You faw my matter wink and laugh upon you. Shake/p, 
‘There’s wus did /augh in’s fleep, and one cried, Mur- 
ther ! 
They wak’d each other. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
At this fufty ftuff 
The large Achilles, on his preft-bed lolling, 
From his deep cheft /aughs out a loud applaufe. Shake/p. 
Laughing caufeth a continued expulfion of the breath with 
the loud noife, which maketh the interjection of laughing, 
fhaking of the breaft and fides, running of the eyes with 
water, if it be violent. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, 
g. [In poetry:] To appear gay, favourable, pleafant, or fertile, 
Entreat her not the worfe, in that I pray 
You ufe her well; the world may laugh again, 
And I may live to do you kindnefs, if 
You do it her. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. p.i. 
Then /aughs the childifh year with flowrets crown’d. Dry. 
The plenteous board, high-heap’d with cates divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. Pope. 
3- To LauGu at. To treat with contempt ; to ridicule. 
Prefently prepare thy grave ; 
Lie where the light foam of the fea may beat 
Thy grave-ftone daily ; make thine epitaph, 
That death in me at others lives may laugh,  Shakefp. 
*T were better for you, if ’twere not known in council ; 
you'll be laugh’d at. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Winafor. 
The diffolute and abandoned, before they are aware of 
It, are often betrayed to laugh at themfelves, and upon re- 
ection find, that they are merry at their own expence. 
Asdifon’s Freeholder, N°. 45. 
No wit to flatter left of all his {tore ; 
No fool to laugh at, Which he valued more. 
To Laucu. v.a. To deride; to fcorn. 
Be bloody, bold and refolute ; laugh to {corn 
The pow’r of man. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
A wicked foul thal] make him to be laughed to {corn of his 
enemics. Eccluf. vi. 4. 
Laucu. x./. [from the verb.] The convulfion caufed by mer- 
riment; an inarticulate expreffion of fudden merriment. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in fhades, eludes her eager {wain ; 
But fcigns a laugh, to fee me {earch around, l 
And by that /augh the willing fair is found: Pope's Spring: 
La'ucHasLe. adj. [from laugh.] Such as may properly excite 
laughter. 
Nature hath fram’d ftrange fellows in her time : 


Pope. 
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Some that will evermore peep through their ey. 
And laugh like parrots at 2 bagpiper ; 
And others of fuch vinegar afpect, 
That theyll not fhow their teeth in way of finile; 
‘Though Neftor {wear the jelt oc laughable,  Shakefpeat: 
Cafaubon confefles. his author Perfius was not good at 
turning things into a pleafant ridicule ; or, in other words; 
_ that he was not a laughable writer. Dryden's Juvenal; 
La’ucuer. n. f. [from laugh.] A man fond of merriment. 
I am a common laugher. Shake/p. Julius Cafar; 
Some fober men cannot be of the general opinion, but the 
laughers are much the majority: Pope. 
La‘uGHINGLY. adv. [from laughing.] In a merry way; mer- 
rily. 
icra ey ad h. f: [laugh and flock.] A butt; an object 
of ridicule. 
The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feen 
The /aughing/tock of fortune’s mockerie. Spenf. Fa. Du: 
Pray you let us not be /aughing flocks to other mens hu- 
mours. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Supine credulous frailty expofes a man to be both a prey 
and laughing flock at once: _ L’ Ejirange’s Fables: 
La’uGHTER. x. f. [from ladgh.] Convultive merriment; an 
inarticulate expreffion of fudden merriment: 
To be worft, 
The loweft, moft dejected thing of fortune; 
Stands ftill in efperance ; lives not in fear. 
“The lamentable change is from the beft, we ... 
The worft returns to laughter. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
The act of laughter, which is a {weet contraction of the 
miufcles of the face, and a pleafant agitation of the vocal 
organs, is not merely voluritary, of totally within the jurif- 
diction of ourfelves. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 
We find not that the /aughter loving dame 
Mourn’d for Anchifes. 
Pain or pleafure, grief or laughter: Prior. 
LA’VISH. adj. [Of this word I have been able ty firid no fa- 
tisfactory etymology. ] 
1. Prodigal; waftefu! ; indifcteetly liberal. 
His jolly brother, oppofite in fenfe, 
Laughs at his thrift; and /avifh of expence; l ; 
Quaffs, crams, and guttles, in his own defence; Dryd.\ 
The dame has been too /avifh of her feaft, 
And fed him till he loaths. Rowe's Fane Shores 
2. Scattered in wafte ; profufe. 
3- Wild; unreftrained. 
Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him, 
Curbing his /avifh fpirit. 
To Lavisn. 
fufion. 
Should we thus lead them to a field of flaughter, 
Might not th’ impartial world with reafon fay, l 
We /avifh'd at our deaths the blood of thoufands. Addif; 
La’visHer. n. f. [from lavifh.] A prodigal; a profufe man. 
La'visHLy. adv. [from lavifh.] Profufely ; prodigally. 
My father’s purpofes have been miftook ; 
And fome about him have too /avi/bly 
Wrefted his meaning and authority. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Then laughs the childifh year with fowrets crown’d, 
And /avijhly perfumes the fields around; Dryden, 
Praife to a wit is like rain to a tender flower ; if it be mo- 
derately beftowed, it chears and revives; but if too lavifbly, 
overcharges and deprefles him. Popes 
BM Ng tk t it. J. [from lavifh.] Prodigality ; profufion. 
Firft got with guile, and then preferv’d with dread, 
_ And after fpent with pride and lavifbne/s. Fairy Queen: 
To Launcu. v. n. [It is derived by Skinner from lance, be= 
caufe a fhip is pufhed into water with great force. ] 
I: To force into the fea. 
Launch out into the deep, 


Waller. 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
uv. a. [from the adjective.] To icatter with pro- 


and let down your nêts for a 


draught. Luke v. 4. 
So fhort a ftay ptevails ; 
He foots equips the fhip, fupplies the fails, ; 
And gives the word to launch. Dryden. 


For general hiftory, Raleigh and Howel are to be had. 
He who would /eunch farthet into the ocedily may confult 


Whear, ri Locke: 
2. To rove at large; to expatiate. ya 
From hence that gen’ral care and ftudy {prings, 
That launching and progreffion of the mind; Davies. 


Whoever purfues his own thoughts, will find them launch 
out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of fpace. Locke. 
In our language Spenfer has not contented himfelf with 
this fubmiffive manner of imitation: he Jaunches Out into very 
flow’ry paths, which ftill conduct him into one great road. 
Prior’s Preface to Solomon. 

He had not acted in the character of a fuppliant, if he 
had /aunched out into a long otation. Broome’s Ody{fey, 
T have launched out of my fubje& on this article. Arbuth. 
Te 
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To Lanca. wa 
t. Top th'to fca. 
All art is ufed to fink epifcopacy, and launch prefbyterys 
in England. King Charles, 
With ftays and cordage laft he rigg’d the fhip, 
And roll’d on leavets, oe her in the deep. Pope. 
2. To dart from the hard. This perhaps, for diftinétion fake, 
might hetter be written lanch. 
The King of Heav’n, obfcure on high, 

Bar’d his red arm, and /aunching from the fky 

His writhen bolt, not fhaking empty fimoke, 

Down to the deep abyfs the flaming fellow ftrook. Dryd. 

Launp. ». f. [lande, French; lawn, Welfh.] Lawn a plain 
extended between woods. Hanmer. 
Under this thick-grown brake we’ll fhroud ourfelves, 

For through this /aund anon the deer will come ; 

And in this covert will we make our ftand, 

Culling the principal of all the deer.  Shake/. Henry VI. 

La‘unnress. n.f. [lavandiere, French : Skinner imagines that 
lavandereffe may have been the old word.] A woman whofe 
employment is to wafh cloaths. 

The countefs of Richmond would often fay, On condition 
the princes of Chriftendom would march againft the Turks, fhe 
would willingly attend them, and be their Jaundre/s. Camden. 

Take up thefe cloaths here quickly; carry them to the 
laundrefs in Datchet mead. Shake/. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The /aundrefs muft be fure to tear her {mocks in the wafh- 
ing, and yet wafh them but half. Swift. 

La‘unory. 2. f. [as if lavanderie,] 
y. The room in which clothes are wafhed. i 

The aftairs of the family ought to be confulted, whether 
they concern the ftable, dairy, the pantry, or laundry. Swif.t 

4. The act or ftate of wafhing. 
Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in /aundry of 
cloaths, which wear out apace. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
LAVO'LTA. n.f. [la volte, French.] An old dance, in which 
Was much turning and much capering. Hanmer. 
I cannot fing, 
Nor heel the high /avolt ; nor fweeten talk ; 
Nor play at fubtle games. Shake/. Troilus and Creffida. 
La’ureate. adj. [laureatus, Lat.) Decked or invefted with a 
laurel. 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fhed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To ftrew the /aureate hearfe where Lycid lies, Milton. 
Soft on her lap her /aureate fon reclines. Dunciad. 
Laurea'Tion. n. f. [from laureate. ] It denotes, in the Scot- 
tifh univerfities, the aét or ftate of having degrees conferred, 
- as they have in fome of them a flowery crown, in imita- 
tion of laurel among the antients. 
LAUREL. n. f. [/aurus, Lat. laurier, French.] A tree, called 
alfa the cherry bay. 

It hath broad thick fhining ever-green leaves, fomewhat 
like thofé of the bay tree; the cup of the flower is hollow, 
and funnel-fhaped, {preading open at the top, and is divided 
into five parts : the flower confifts of five leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a rofe, having many ftamina in the centre ; 
the fruit, which is like that of the cherry tree, is produced 
in bunches, and the ftone-is longer and narrower than that 
of the cherry. Miller. 

The laurus or laurel of the antients is affirmed by natura- 
lifts to be what we call the bay trce. Ainfworth, 

The /aurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 1 

And poets fage. ` Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 

The /aurel or cherry-bay, by cutting away the fide branches, 
will rife to a large tree. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

La‘URELED. adj.[ from /aurel. ] Crowned or decorated with laurel. 

Hear'it thou the news? my friend! th’ exprefs is come 


With Jaurell’d letters from the camp to Rome. Dryden. 
Then future ages with delight fhall fee 

How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton's, looks agree ; 

Or in fair feries /aurell’d bards be fhown 

A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. Pope. 


LAW. n. f. [laga, Saxon; loi, French; lawgh, Erfe.) 
x. A rule of action. : 
Unhappy man! to break the pious /aws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryden. 
2, A dccrec, edict, ftatute, or cuftom, publickly eftablithed as 
a yule of juftice. 
He hath refifted law, 
And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 
Than the feverity of publick power.  Shake/. Corielanus. 
Thou art a robber, 
A law-breaker, a villain; yield thee, thief.  Shakefpeare. 
Qur nation would not give /aws to the Irifh, therefore 
now the Irifh gave /aws to them. Davies on Ireland. 
Onc law is {plit into two. Baker Refiec?. on Learning. 
g Judicial procels. 
When cvery cafe in law is right. 
Who has a breaft fo pure, 
But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 
Keep Iects and /aw days, and in fefions fit, 
Waih meditations lawful, Shakefpcare’s Othello, 


Shakef. King Lear. 


LAW 


Tom Touchy is a fellow famous for taking the lau of 
every body : there is not one in the town where he lives that 
he has not fued at a quarter-feffions. Addifon’s Speclatar, 

4. Conformity to law ; any thing lawful. 
In a rebellion, 
When what’s not meet, but what mult be, was /au', 
Then were they chofen. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
5. An eftablifhed and conftant mode or procels; a fixed cor- ` 
refpondence of caufe and cHe&t. s i 
I dy’d, whilft in the womb he ftay’d, 
Attending Nature’s /aw. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
La'wFuL. adj. [law and full. ] Agrecable to law; conform- 
able to law; allowed legal by law ; legitimate. Di 

It is not lawful for thee to have her. Mat. xiv. 4. 

Glofter’s baftard fon was kinder to his father, than my 
daughters, got tween the /awful fheets. Shake/. King Lear. 

La’wruLty. adv. [from lawful.) Legally ; agreeably to law. 
This bond is forfeit ; rad 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 

A pound of fleth. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Though it be not againft ftrict juftice for a man to do 
thofe things which he might otherwife /aw/ully do, albeit his 
neighbour doth take occafion from thence to conceive in his 
mind a falfe belief, yet Chriftian charity will, in many cafes, 
reftrain a man. South’s Sérmons. 

I may be allowed to tell your Jordfhip, the king of poets, 
what an extent of power you have, and how lawfully you 
may exercife it. Dryden's Dedication to “fuvenal. 

Eee uE n. f. [from lawful.] Legality; allowance of 
aw. 

I think it were an error to fpeak further, till I may fee 
fome found foundation laid of the /awfulnefs of the aétion. 7 

Bacon's Holy War. 
La'waiver. 2. f. [law and giver.] Legiflator ; one that makes 
laws. 

Solomon we efteem as the /awg/ver of our nation. Bacon. 

A law may be very reafonable in itfelf, although one does 


not know the reafon of the /awgzvers. Swift. 
L dj. [l d givi Legiflati 
AWGIVING. adj. [law and giving.] Legiflative. 
Lawgiving heroes, fam’d for taming brutes, 
And raifing cities with their charming lutes. Waller. 


La’wuess. adj. [from law.] 
r. Unreftrained by any law; not fubject to law. ’ 
The neceffity of war, which among human aétions is the 
moft Jawle/s, hath fome kind of affinity with the neceffity of 
law. Raleigh's Effays. 
The /awile/s tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meflage to regard, 
. Muft be compell’d, Milton's Paradije Loft, b. xii. 
Orpheus did not, as poets feign, tame favage beafts, 
But men as /awle/s, and as wild as they. Rofcommon. 
Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in open air. 
Blind as the Cyclops, and as blind as he, 
They own’d a /awlefs favage liberty, 
Like that our painted anceftors fo priz’d, 
Erc empire’s arts their breafts had civiliz’d. Dryden. 
He Meteor-like, flames /awlefs through the void, 
Deftroying others, by himfelf deftroy’d. 
2. Contrary to law; illegal. 
Take not the quarrel from his powerful arms, 
He needs no indirect nor /awle/s courfe 
To cut off thofe that have offended him. Shake/. R. III. 
We cite our faults, 
That they may hold excus’d our /awlefs lives. 
Thou the firft, lay down thy /awle/s claim ; 
Thou of my blood who bear’ft the Julian name. Dryden. 
La'WLESLY. adv. [from /awle/s.] In a manner contrary to 
law. 


Dryd. Æn. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. 


Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 
And will not ufe a woman /awle/ly. Shakefpeare. 
La'wMAKER. n.f. [law and maker.) Legiflator; one who 
makes laws ; a lawgiver. 
Their judgment is, that the church of Chrift fhould ae- 
mit no lawmakers but the evangelifts. Hocker, b.iit. 
Lawn. n.f. [land, Danifh; lawn, Welfh;  lande, French. } 
1. An open fpace between woods, 
Betwixt them /awns, or level downs, and flocks, 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos’d. Aft. Pa. Loft. 
His mountains were in a few ycars fhaded with young 
trees, that gradually fhot up into groves, woods, and fo- 
reits, intermixed with walks, and /awns, and gardens. 
Addijon's Spe€tator, N>, 58. 
Stern beafts in trains that by his trunchcon fell, 


Now grifly forms fhoot o’er the lawns of hell. Pope. 
Interfpers’d in wns and opening glades, 
Thin trecs arife that fhun each other’s fhades. Pope. 


2. (Linon, French.} Fine lincn, remarkable for being ufed in 
the flecves of bifhops. 7 
Should’ft thou bleed, 
To ftop the wounds my fineft Jawn I'd tear, 
Wath them with tears, and wips them with my hair. Prior. 
From 


LAY 


From high life high charaéters are drawn, 


A faint in crape is twice a faint in lawn. Pope. 
What awe did the flow folemn knell infpire : 

The duties by the lawn rob’d prelate pay’d, 

And the laft words, that duft to duft convey’d! Tickell, 


Lawsuit. n. f. [law and fuit.] A procefs in law; a litiga- 
ton. 

The giving the prieft a right to the tithe would produce 
lawjuits and wrangles ; his neceflary attendance on the courts 
of juftice would leave his people without a {piritual guide. 

Swift's Propofal. 
Law’ver. n. f. [from law.] Profeflor of Jaw; advocate ; 
pleader. 

It is like the breath of an unfeed /awyer, you gave me no- 
thing for it. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Is the law evil, becaufe fome /awyers in their office fwerve 
from it ? Whitgift. 

I have entered into a work touching laws, in a middle 
term, between the {peculative and reverend difcourfes of phi- 
lofophers, and the writings of lawyers.  Bacon’s Holy War. 

The nymphs with fcorn behcld their foes, 

When the defendant’s council rofe ; 

And, what no lawyer ever lack’d, 

With impudence own’d all the fact. 
Lax. adj. [laxus, Latin.]} 

1. Locfe ;. not confined ; not clofely joined. 
Inhabit /ax, ye pow’rs of heav’n! Milton's Par. Loft. 

In mines, thofe parts of the earth which abound with 
{trata of ftone, futfer much more than thofe which confift of 
gravel, and the like /axer matter, which more eafily give 
way. Woodward. 

2. Vague; not rigidly exact. 

Dialogues were only lax and moral difcourfes. Baker. 

3. Loofe in body, fo as to go frequently to ftool; laxative 
medicines are fuch as promote that difpofition. Quincy. 
4. Slack ; not tenfe. 

By a branch of the auditory nerve that goes. between the 
ear and the palate, they can hear themfelves, though their 
outward ear be ftopt by the /ax membrane to all founds that 
come that way. Halder’s Elements of Speech. 

Lax. n. f. A loofenefs ; a diarrhoea. Dia. 

Laxa'rion. n. f. [laxatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of loofening or flackening. 

2. The ftate of being loofened or flackened. 

La’xaTive. adj. [laxatif, French; laxo, Latin.] Having the 
power to eafe coftivenefs. 

Omitting honey, which is of a laxative power itfelf; the 
powder of fome loadftones in this doth rather conftipate and 
bind, than purge and loofen the belly. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

The oil in wax is emollient, /axative, and anodyne. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
La‘xaTive. 7. f. A medicine flightly purgative; a medicine 
that relaxes the bowels without ftimulation. 
Nought profits him to fave abandon’d life, 

Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward laxative. Dryd. 
La’xaTIVENEss. n. f. [/axative.] Power of eafing coftivenefs. 
La’xity. 2. f. [laxitas, Latin.] 

1. Not compreffion; not clofe cohefion. 
The former caufes could never beget whirlpools in a chaos 
of fo great a laxity and thinnefs. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Contrariety to rigorous precifion. 
3- Loofenefs ; not coftivenefs. 

If fometimes it caufe any laxity, it is in the fame way with 
iron unprepared, which will difturb fome bodies, and work 
by purge and vomit. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

4. Slacknefs ; ccntrariety to tenfion. 

Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of cohefion in its parts 
which a fmall force can alter, fo as to increafe its length be- 
yond what is natural. Quincy. 

In confideration of the /axity of their eyes, they are fub- 
ject to relapfe. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

5. Opennefs ; not clofenefs. 

Hold a piece of paper clofe by the flame of a candle, and 
by little and little remove it further off, and there is upon 
the paper fome part of that which I fee in the candle, and it 
grows {lill Icfs and lefs as I remove; fo that if I would 
truft my fenfe, I fhould believe it as very a body upon the 
paper as in the candle, though infeebled by the laxity of 
the channel in which it flows. Digby on Bodies. 

La’xness. n. f. Laxity; not tenfion; not precifion; not co- 
ftivenefs. 

For the free paflage of the found into the ear, it is requi- 
fite shat the tympanum be tenfe, and hard ftretched ; othcr- 
wife the /axne/s of that membrane: will certainly dead and 
damp the found. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Lay. Preterite of je. 
O! would the quarrel /ay upon our heads, 

And that no man might draw fhort breath to day, 

But I and Harry Monmouth. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He was familiarly acquainted with him at fuch time as he 


lay embaftador at Conftantinople. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
6 


Swift. 


LAY 


When Ahab had heard thofe words he fafted, and /ay in 

fackcloth. 1 Kings xxi. 27. 
I ury’d whatever in the Godhead /ay. Dryden. 
He rode to rouze the prey; 

That fhaded by the fern in harbour lay, 

And thence diflodged. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I /ay the firft night 
at a village in the territories of the antient Veii. Addifon. 

How could he have the retirednefs of the cloifter, to 
perform all thofe acts of devotion in, when the burthen of 
the reformation /ay upon his fhoulders? Francis Atterbury. 

The prefbyterians argued, that if the pretender fhould in- 
vade thofe parts where the numbers and eitates of the diffen- 
ters chiefly /ay, they would fit ftill. Swift, 

To LAY. v. a. [leczan, Saxon; eggen, Dutch.] 
1. To place along. 

Seek not to be judge, being not able to take away iniqui- 
ty, left at any time thou fear the perfon of the mighty, and 
lay a ftumbling-block in the way of thy uprightnefs. £cc/u/. 

2. To beat down corn or grafs. 
Another ill accident is /ay:mg of corn with great rains in 
harveft. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Let no fheep there play, 
Nor frifking kids the flowery meadows /ay. 
3. To keep from rifing ; to fettle; to ftill. 
Pll ufe th’ advantage of my power, 

And /ay the fummer’s duft with fhowers of blood. Shake/. 

It was a fandy foil, and the way had been full of duft; 
but an hour or two before a refrefhing fragrant fhower of 
rain had /aid the duft. Ray on-Creation. 

4. To fix deep. 

Schifmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perfons, are not fit to 

lay the foundation of a new colony. Bacon’s Adv. to Villiers. 
I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dryden. 

Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations 
of knowledge; I perfuade myfelf, that the way I have pur- 
fued /ays thofe fouudations furer. Locke. 

5. To put; to place. 

Then he offered it to him again ; then he put it by again ; 
but, to my thinking, he was very loth to /ay his fingers 
on it. Shakefpeare’s Fulius th 

They fhall /ay hands on the fick, and recover. ark. 

They, whoo ftate a queftion, do no more but feparate 
and difentangle the parts of it, one from another, and lay 
them, when fo difentangled, in their due order. Locke. 

We to thy name our annual rites will pay, 
And on thy altars facrifices lay. Pope’s Statiuse 
6. To bury; to interr. 

David fell on fleep, and was /aid unto his fathers, and 

faw corruption. Ads xiii. 36. 
7. To ftation or place privily. i 

Lay thee an ambufh for the city behind thee. of. viii. 2. 

The wicked have /aid a {nare for me. Pfal. 

Lay not wait, O! wicked man, againft the dwelling of 
the righteous. Prov. xxiv. 15. 

8. To {pread on a furface. 

The colouring upon thofe maps fhould be /aid on fo thin, 

as not to obfcure or conceal any part of the lines. Watts. 
g. To paint; to enamel. > 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading co- 
lours; and, if not fometimes refrefhed, vanifh and difap- 
pear. Locke. 

10. To put into any ftate of quiet. 
They bragged, that they doubted not but to abufe, and 
lay afleep, the queen and council of England. Bacon. 
11. To calm; to fill; to quiet; to allay. 
Friends, loud tumults are not dad 
With half the eafinefs that they are rais’d. B. Fobnfon. 
Thus pafs’d the night fo foul, till morning fair 

Came forth with pilgrim fteps in amice grey, 

Who with her radiant finger ftill’d the roar 

Of thunder, chas’d the clouds and /aid the winds. Milton. 

After a tempeft, when the winds are /aid, 


May’s Virgil. 


The calm fea wonders at the wrecks it made. Faller. 
I fear’d I fhould have found 
A tempeft in your foul, and came to /ay it. Denham. 


At once the wind was aid, the whifp’ring found 
Was dumb, a rifing earthquake rock’d the ground. Dryd. 
12. To prohibit a fpirit to walk. 
The hufband found no charm to /ay the devil in a petti- 
coat, but the rattling of a bladder with beans in it. Z’ Efir. 
13. To fet on the table. 
I laid meat unto them. Hof. xi. 4. 
14. To propagate plants by fixing thelr twigs in the ground. 
The chief time of /ay:ng gillyflowers is in July, when the 
flowers are gone. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
15. To wager. 
But fince you will be mad, and fince you may 
Sufpect my courage, if I fhould not Jay; 
The pawn I proffer fhall be full as good. 


Dryden's Virg. 
15 È 


16. To 


“AY 


1. To repofit any thing. 
The f{parrow hath found an houfe, and the fwallow a nch, 
for herfcif, where {he may /ay her young.  Pfal. Ixxxiv. 3. 
17. Yo exclude eggs. 
After the egg /ay'd, there is no further growth or nourifh- 
ment from the female. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
A hen miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg; and fits upon 
it; fhe is iufenfible of an incrcafe or diminution in the num- 
ber of thofe fhe /avs. Addifon's Spectater, N°, 120. 
18. To apply with violence. 
Lay fiege againft it, and build a fort againft it, and caft 
a mount againft it. Ezek. iv, 2. 
Never more fhall my torn mind be heal’d, 
Nor tafte the gentle comforts of repofe ! 
A dreadful band of gloomy cares furround me, 
And /ay ftrong fiege to my diftraéted foul. 
19. To apply nearly. 
She /ayeth her hands to the fpindle, and her hands hold 
the diftaff. Prov. xxxi. 19. 
It is better to go to the houfe of mourning than to go to 
the houfe of feafling ; for that is the end of all men, and 
the living will /ay it to his heart. Ecel. vii. 2. 
The peacock /aid it extremely to heart, that, being Juno’s 
darling bird, he had not the nightingale’s voice. L’E/frange. 
He that really /ays thefe two things to heart, the extreme 
neceffity that he is in, and the {mall poffibility of help, will 


Phillips. 


never come coldly to a work of that concernment. Duppa. 
20. To add; to conjoin. 
Wo unto them that /ay field to field. IJa. v. 8. 
21. To put in any ftate. 
Till us death /ay 
To ripe and mellow; we're but ftubborn clay. Donne. 


If the finus lie diftant, /ay it open firft, and cure that 
apertion before you divide that in ano. Wi/eman’s Surgery. 
The wars for fome years have laid whole countries watte. 
Addifon's Spectator, N°. 198. 
22. To fcheme; to contrive. 
Every breaft fhe did with fpirit inflame, 
Yet ftill frefh projects /ay’d the grey-ey’d dame. Chapman. 
Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, fhaking Olym- 
pus; Virgil, like the fame power in his benevolence, coun- 
felling with the gods, /aying plans for empires. Pope. 
Don Diego and we have /ard it fo, that before the rope is 
well about thy neck, he will break in and cut theedown. Arbuth, 
23. To charge as a payment. s` 
A tax laid upon land feems hard to the landhoider, be- 
caufe it is fo much money going out of his pocket. Locke. 
24. To impute ; to charge. 
Preoccupied with what 
You rather muft do, that what you fhould do, 
Made you againft the grain to voice him conful, 
Lay the fault on us. Shakejpeare. 
How fhall this bloody deed be an{wered ? 
It will be /aid to us, whofe providence 
Should have kept fhort, reftrain’d, and out of haunt, 
This mad young man. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
We need not /ay new matter to his charge. Shake. 
Men groan from out of the city, yet God /ayeth not folly 
to them. Fob xxiv. 12. 
Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 
Lay on his providence. Paradife Regain’d, b. i. 
The writers of thofe times /ay the difgraces and ruins of 
their country upon the numbers and fiercenefs of thofe favage 
nations that invaded them. Temple, 
They /ay want of invention to his charge; a capital 
crime. Dryden's Æneis. 
You reprefented it to the queen as wholly innocent of 
thofe crimes which were /aid unjuftly-to its charge. Dryden, 
They /ay the blame on the poor little ones. Locke. 
There was eagernefs on both fides; but this is far from 
laying a blot upon Luther. Atterbury. 
25, To impofe ; to enjoin. 
The wearicft and moft loathed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment, 
Can /ay on nature, is a paradife 
To what we fear of dcath. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
‘Thou fhalt not be to him as an ufurer, neither fhalt thou 
Jay upon him ufury. Exod. xx. 25. 
The Lord fhall /ay the fear of you, and the dread of you, 
upon all the land. Deut. xi. 25. 
It feemed good to the Holy Ghoft, and to us, to day upon 
ou no greater burden. Ads xv. 28. 
Whiltt you /ay on your friend the favour, acquit him of 
the debt. Wycherley. 
A prince who never difobey’d, ? 
Not when the moft fevere commands were laid, ? 
Nor want, nor exile, with his duty weigh’d. Dryden. J 
You fee what obligation the profefion of Chriftianity /ays 
upon us to holinefs of life. Tillotfon’s Sermons, 
‘Thefe words were not fpoken to Adam; neither, indeed, 
was there any grant in them made to Adam, but a punith- 
ment (did upon Eve. Locke. 


X LAY 


Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays, i 
For not to know fome trifles is a praiie. 
26. To exhibit; to offer. 
It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man 
to die, before that he which is accufed have the acculers 


L ofes 


face to face, and have licence to anfwer for himlelf concern- 


ihg the crime /aid againft him. Mets xxv. 16. 
Till he days his indigent in fome certain country, ‘we do 

not think ourfelves bound to anfwer an indcfinite charge. 
Francis Atterburys 

29. To throw by violence. 

He bringeth down them that dwell on high; the lofty city 
he /ayeth it low, even to the ground. Ifa. xxvi. 5. 
Brave Cæneus /aid Ortygius on the plain, 


The vitor Cancus was by Turnus fain. Dryden's in. 
He took the quiver, and the trufty bow 

Achates us’d to bear; the leaders firit 

He /aid along, and then the vulgar pierc’d. Dryden. 


28. To place in comparifon. P 

Lay down by thofe pleafures the fearful and dangerous 
thunders and lightnings, and then there will be found no 
comparifon. Raleigh. 

29. To Lay apart. To reject; to put away. 

Lay apart all filthinefs. l 

30. To Lay afide. To put away ; not to retain. 7 

Let us lay afide every weight, and the fin which doth fo 

eafily befet us. Heb. xii. 1. 

Amaze us not with that majeftick frown, 

But /ay afide the greatnefs of your crown. Valier. 
Rofcommon firft, then Mulgrave rofe, like light ; 

The Stagyrite, and Horace, Jard afide, 

Inform’d by them, we need no foreigit guide. Granville. 

Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thofe 
ideas which, after imprinting, have difappeared, or have been 
laid afide out of fight. Locke. 

When by juft vengeance guilty mortals perifh, 
The gods behold their punifhment with pleafure, 
And /ay the uplifted thunder-bolt a/ide. Addifon's Cato. 
31. To Lay away. To put from one; not to keep. 

Queen Efther /aid away her glorious apparel, and put on 

the garments of anguifh. Efiher xiv. 2: 
32. To Lay before. To expofe to view; to fhew; to difplay. 

I cannot better fatisfy your piety, than by /ayıng before 
you a profpect of your labours. Wake’s Prepar. for Death. 

That treaty hath been /aid before the houfe of commons. 

Swifts Preface to Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 

Their office it is to /ay the bufinefs of the nation before 

him. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 46. 
33- To Lay by. To referve for fome future time. 

Let every one /ay by him in ftore, as God hath profpered 

him. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
34. To Lay by. To put from one; to difmifs. 

Let brave fpirits that have fitted themfelves for command, 
either by fea or land, not be /aid by as perfons unneceflar 
for the time, Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

She went away, and /aid by her veil. Gen. xxxviii. 19. 

Did they not fwear to live and die 

With Effex, and ftraight /aid him dy. 

For that look, which does your people awe, 

When in your throne and robes you give ’em law, 

Lay it by here, and give a gentler fmile. Waller. 

Darknefs, which faireft nymphs difarms, 

Defends us ill from Mira’s charms ; 

Mira can /ay her beauty dy, 

Take no advantage of the eye, 

Quit all that Lely’s art can take, 

And yet a thoufand captives make. 

Then he Jays by the publick care, 
Thinks of providing for an heir; 
Learns how to get, and how to fpare. 
The Tufcan king, 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling. 
Where Dedalus his borrow’d wings /aid by, 
To that obfcure retreat I chufe to fly. Dryden's Juvenal. 
My zeal for you muft /ay the father dy, 
And plead my country’s caufe againft my fon. 
Fortune, confcious of your deftiny, 

E’en then took care to /ay you foftly dy ; 

And wrapp’d your fate among her precious things, 

Kept frefh to be unfolded with your king’s. Š 

Difmifs your rage, and lay your weapons by, 

Know I protect them, and they fhall not die. Dryden, 

When their difpleafure is once declared, they ought not 
prefently to day by the feverity of their brows, but reftore 
their children to their former grace with fome dithculty, Locke. 

35- To Lay down. To depofit as a pledge, equivalent, or fa- 
tisfaction. 

I lay down my life for the fheep. 

For her, my Lord, 

I dare my life lay down, and will do’t, Sir, 

Pleate you t' accept it, that the queen is {potlefs 

I’ th’ eyes of heaven. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale, 

30. To 
3 


Jamesi. 21. 


Hudthras. 


Waller. 


Denham. : 
Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


FJokn x. ig. 


LAY 
36. To Lay down. To quit ; to refign.. . on 

"The foldicr being once brought in for the fervice, I will 

not have him to ay down his arms any more. Spen/. Ireland. 
Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, 

Check’d by thy voice, fay dstun the fword and fpear. 

i Blackmore's Creation, b. ii. 

The ftory of the tragedy is purely fiction ; for I take it up 
where the hiflory has /aid it down. Dryden's Don Scbaflian. 

37. To Lay down, To commit to rcpofe. 
I will Zay me doewn in peace and fleep. Pfal, xlviii. 
_ And they /ay themlelves down upon cloaths laid to pledge, 
by every altar. Amos ii. 8. 
We luy us down, to fleep away our cares; night fhuts up 
the fentes. Glanville’s Scep. 
Some god conduét me to the facred fhades, 

‘Or liit me high to Hzmus’ hilly crown, 

_ Orin the plains of Tempe /ay me down.. Dryden's Virg. 
°38. To Lay down. To advance as a propofition. 

I have /aid down, in fome meature, the defcription of the 
old known world. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 

Kircher /avs it down as a certain principle, that there 
never was any people fo rude, which did not acknowledge 
and worfhip onc fupreme deity. Szillingflcet on Rom. Idolatry. 

I muĝ lay down this for your encouragement, that we are 
no longer now under the heavy yoke of a perfect unfinning 
obedience. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

Plato Jays it down asa principle, that whatever is permit- 
‘ted to befal a jut man, whether poverty,or ficknefs, fhall, 
either in lite or death, conduce to his good. Addifon’s Speé?. 
= From the maxims /aid down many may conclude, that I 
had ‘a mind the world fhould think there had been occafion 
given by fome late abufes among men of that calling. Swift. 

39. To Layfor. To attempt by ambufh, or infidious prac- 
tices. 

He embarked himfclf at Marfcilles, after a long and dan- 
gerous journey, being not withaut the knowledge of Solyman 
hardly /aid for at {ea by Cortug-ogli, a famous pirate. Knolles. 

40. To Lay forth. To diffufe; to expatiate. 
O bird! the delight of gods and of men! and fo he Jays 
himfelf forth upon the gracefulnefs of the raven. L’Eftrange. 
~41. To Lay forth. To place when dead in a decent pofture. 
Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth; although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, interr me. Shake/peare. 
42. To Lay hold of. To feize ; to catch. 

Then fhall his father and his mother Jay hold on him, and 
bring him out. Deut. xxi. 19. 
_ Favourable feafons of aptitude and inclination, be heed- 
fully lard hold of. Locke. 

43. To Lay in. To ftore; to treafure. 

Let the main part of the ground employed to gardens or 
corn be to a common ftock ; and /aid in, and ftored up, and 
then delivered out in proportion. Bacon’s Effays. 

_ An equal ftock of wit and valour 

He had /aid in, by birth a taylor. Hudibras, p.i. 

They faw the happinefs of a private life, but they thought 
they had not yet enough to make them happy, they would 
have more, and /aid in to make their folitude luxurious. Dryd. 

Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, fhould la- 
bour at thofe accomplifhments which may fet off their per- 
fons when their bloom is gone, and to /ay in timely provilions 
for manhood and old age. Addifon’s Guardian. 

44. To lay on. To apply with violence. 

We make no excufes for the obftinate: blows are the pro- 
per remcdies ; ‘but blows said on in a way different from the 
ordinary. Locke on Education. 

45. To Lay open. To fhew; to expole. 
‘Feach me, dear creature, how to think and fpeak, 

Lay open to my earthy grols conceit, 

Smiother’d in errours, fecble, fhallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your word’s deceit, _ Shake/peare. 
A fool layeth open his folly. Prov. xiii. 16. 
46. To Lay over. To incruft; to cover; to decorate fuper- 
ficially. 

Wo unto him that faith to the wood, awake; to the dumb 
ftone, arife, it fhall tecach: behold, it is lard over with gold 
and filver, and therc is no breath at all in the midft of it. 

Hab. ii. 19. 
47. To Lay out. To expend. 
Fathers are wont to lay up for thcir fons, 

Thou for thy fon art bent to /ay cut all. Milton. 

Tycho Brahe /aid out, belides his time and induftry, much 
greater fums of money on inftruments than any man we ever 


heard of. Boyle. 
The blood and treafure that’s /aid out, 
Is thrown away, and goes tor nought. Hudtbras. 


If you can get a good tutor, you will never repent the 
charge ; but will always have the fatistaction to think it the 


moncy, of all other, the belt laid oxt. Locke. 
I, in this venture, double gains purfuc, 
And laid sut all my Rock to purchaie yous Dryden, 


LAY 
My father never at a time like this 

Would day out his great foul in words, and wafle -4 

Such precious moments. Addijon's Catos 

A melancholy thing to fee the diforders of a houfhold thar 
is under the conduct of an angry ftatelwoman, who luys onf 
all her thoughts upon the publick, and is only attentive to 
find out mifcarriages in the miniftry. Addifon’s Frechoider, 

When a man fpends his whole life among the ftars and 
planets, or /ays out a twelve-month on the {pots in the fun, 
however noble his {peculations may be, they are very apt 
to fall into burlefque. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Nature has /aid out all her art in beautifying the face; fh» 
has touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double row of 
ivory, and made it the feat of fmiles and blufhes. adi/on. 

48. To Lay out. To difplay; to difcover. 

He was dangerous, and takes occafion to lay out bigotry; 

and falfe confidence, in all its colours. Atterbury, 
49. To Lay out. To difpofe; to plan. 

The garden is laid out into a grove for fruits, 2 vineyard, 

and an allotment for olives and herbs. Notes on the Odyffey: 
50. To Lay out. With the reciprocal pronoun, to exert; to 
put forth. 

No felfith man will be concerned to Jay out himfelf for 
the good of his country. Smalridge. 

51. To Lay to. To charge upon. À 

When we began, in courteous manner, fo lay his unkind- 
nefs unto him, he, feeing himfelf contronted by fo many, 
like a refolute orator, went not to denial, but to juftify his 
cruel falfhood. Sidney. 

52. To Lay to. To apply with vigour. 
We fhould now Jay to our hands to root them up, and can- 
not tell for what. Oxford Reafons againft the Covenant. 
Let children be hired to /ay to their bones, 
From fallow as needeth, to gather up ftones. Tuffer. 
53. To Lay to. To harrafs; to attack. 

The great mafter having a careful eye over every part of 
the city, went himfelf unto the Englifh ftation, which was 
then hardly /aid to by the Bafa Muftapha. Knolles. 

Whilft he this, and that, and each man’s blow 
Doth eye, defend, and fhift, being laid to fore 
Backwards he bears. Daniel's Civil War. 
54. To Lay together. To collect; to bring into one view. 

If we lay all thefe things together, and confider the parts, 
rife, and degrees of his fin, we fhall find that it was not 
for nothing South's Sermons. 

__ Many people apprehend danger for want of taking the true 
“meafure of things, and /aying matters rightly together. L’ Efir. 

My readers will be very well pleafed, to fee fo many ufe- 
ful hints upon this fubject /aid together in fo clear and con- 
cife a manner. Aadifon’s Guardian, N°. 96. 

One feries of confequences will not ferve the turn, byt 
many different and oppofite deductions muft be examined, 
and /aid together, before a man can come to make a right 


judgment of the point in queftion. Lockes 
55. To Lay under. To fubject to. 
A Roman foul is bent on higher views, 
To civilize the rude unpolifh’d world, 
And Jay it under the reftraint of laws, Addifon’s Cato, 


56. To Lay up. To confine. 

In the Eaft-Indies, the general remedy of all fubject to 
the gout, is rubbing with hands till the motion raife a vio- 
lent heat about the joints: where it was chiefly ufed, no one 
was ever troubled much, or /aid up by that diieafe. Temple. 

57. To Lay up. To ftore; to treafure. 

St. Paul did will them of the church of Corinth, every 
man to /ay up fomewhat by him upon the Sunday, and to 
referve it in ftore, till himfelf did come thither, to fend it 
to the church of Jerufalem for relief of the poor there. 

Hooker, b. iv. fea. 13, 

Thofe things which at the firft are obfcure and hard, when 
memory hath /aid them up for a time, judgment afterwards 
growing explaineth them. Hooker, b.v. fee. 22s 

That which remaineth over, /ay up to be kept until the 
morning. Exod. xvi. 23. 

The king muft preferve the revenues of his crown with= 
out diminution, and /ay up treafure in ftore againft a time 
of extremity. Ban's Advice to Viliers, 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their fons, 

Thou for thy fon art bent to lay out all. Malton. 

The whole was tilled, and the harveft /aid up in feveral 
granaries, Temple. 

I will Jay up your words for you till time fhall ferve. Dryd. 

This faculty of Jaying up, and retaining ideas, feveral other 


animals have to a great degree, as well as man. Locke. 
What right, what true, what fit, we juftly call, 
Let this be all my care ;*for this is all: 
To lay this harveft zp, and hoard with hatte 
What every day will want, and moft, the laft: Pope. 
58. To Lay upon. Fo importunc; to requeft with earneftnefs 


and inceflantly. Obfolete. 
All the people /uid fo carneftly upon him to take that war 
an 


LAY 


in hand, that they faid they would never bear arms more 
„againft the Turks, if he omitted that occafion. Knolles. 
o Lay. v.n. 
1. To bring eggs. 
Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make them 
lay the better. Mortimer’s. Hufbandry. 
2. To contrive. ; 
Which mov’d the king, 
By all the apteft means could be procur’d, 
To lay to draw him in by any train. Danie?s Civil War. 
3- To Lay about. To ftrike on all fides; to a with great 
diligence and vigour. 
At once he wards and ftrikes, he takes and pays, 
Now forc’d to yield, now forcing to invade, 


Before, behind, and round about him lays. Fa, Queen. 
And /ard about in fight more bufily, 
Than th’ Amazonian dame Penthefile. Hudibras. 


In the late fuccefsful rebellion, how ftudioufly did they /ay 
about them, to caft a flur upon the king. South’s Sermons. 
He provides elbow-room enough for his confcience to Jay 
about, and have its full play in. South's Sermons. 
4. To Lay at. To ftrike; to endeavour to ftrike. 
Fiercely the good man did at him /ay, 


The blade oft groaned under the blow. Spenfer’s Paftoral. — 


The fword of him that /ayeth at him cannot hold. Fob. 
5- To Lay in for. To make overtures of oblique invitation. 
I have /aid in for thefe, by rebating the fatire, where juf- 
tice would allow it, from carrying too fharp an edge. Dryd. 
6. To Lay on. To ftrike; to beat. 
His heart /aid on as if it try’d, 


To force a paflage through his fide. Hudibras. 
Anfwer, or anfwer not, ’tis all the fame, 
He /ays' me on, and makes me bear the blame. Dryden. 


To a&t with vehemence. 
My father has made her miftrefs 

Of the feaft, and fhe Jays it on.  Shake/. Winter's Tale. 

8. To Lay out. To take meafures. 

Thofe ants knew fome days after they had nothing to fear, 
and began to /ay out their corn in the fun. Addi. Guard. 

I made ftric&t enquiry wherever I came, and /aid out for in- 
telligence of all places, where the intrails of the earth were 
laid open. Woodward. 

Lay. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. A row; a ftratum. 

A viol fhould have a /ay of wire-ftrings below, as clofe to 
the belly as the lute, and then the ftrings of guts mounted 
upon a bridge as in ordinary viols, that the upper ftrings 
ftrucken might make the lower refound. Bacon. 

Upon this they lay a layer of ftone, and upon that a Jay 
of wood. Martimer’s Hufbandry. 

2. A wager. 

It is efteemed an even /ay, whether any man lives ten 
years longer: I fuppofe it is the fame, that one of any ten 
might die within one year. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Lay. n. f. [ley, leaz, Saxon ;,ley, Scottith.] Grafly ground ; 
meadow ; ground unplowed, ‘and kept for cattle: more fre- 
quently, and more properly, written lea. 

A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay 

They faw. Dryden’s Flower and Leaf. 

The plowing of /ayes is the firft plowing up of grafs ground 
for corn. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Lay. n.f. [lay, French. It is faid originally to fignify for- 
row or complaint, and then to have been transferred to poems 
written to exprefs forrow. It is derived by the French from 
leffus, Latin, a funeral fong; but it is found likewife in the 
Teutonick dialect: ley, leod, Saxon; /eey, Danifh.] A fong; 
a poem. 

To the maiden’s founding timbrels fung, 
In well attuned notes, a joyous lay.  Spenf. Fairy Queen. 
Soon he flumber’d, fearing not be harm’d, 
The whiles with a loud /ay, fhe thus him fweetly charm’d. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
This is a moft majeftick vifion, and 
Harmonious charming /ays. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
Nor then the folemn nightingale 
Ceas’d warbling, but all night tun’d her foft Jays. Milton. 
If Jove’s will 

Have link’d that amorous power to thy foft lay, 

Now timely fing. 

He reach’d the nymph with his harmonious /ay, 

Whom all his charms could not incline to ftay. Waller. 

On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praife, 
With uncouth dances, and with country /ays. Dryd. Virg. 
Ev’n gods incline their ravith’d ears, 

And tune their own harmonjous fpheres 

To his immortal Jays. Dennis. 

Lay. adj. {laicus, Latin; r¢G».] Not clerical ; regarding or 
belonging to the people as diftiné& from the clergy. 

All this they had by law, and none repin’d, 

The pref’rence was but due to Levi’s kind : 
But when fome /ay preferment fell by chance, 
‘The Gourmands made it their inheritance. 


7. To Lay on. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


LAZ 


Lay perlons, married or unmarried, being doctors of the 
civil law, may be chancellors, officials, &c. Ayliffe’s Parerg. 
It might well ftartle we 
Our lay unlearned faith. Rowe's Ambitious Step Mother. 
La'YER. n. f. [from /ay.] 
1. A ftratum, or row; a bed; one body fpread over another. 

A layer of rich mould beneath, and about this natural 
earth to nourifh the fibres. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The terreftrial matter is difpofed into ftrata or layers, 
placed one upon another, in like manner as any earthy fe- 
diment, fettling down from a flood in great quantity, will 
naturally be. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

2. A fprig of a plant. ~~ 

Many trees may be propagated by /ayers: this is to be 
performed by flitting the branches a little way, and laying 
them under the mould about half a foot; the ground fhould 
be firft made very light, and, after they are laid, they fhould 
have a little water given them: if they do not comply well 
in the laying of them down, they muft be pegged down 
with a hook or two; and if they have taken fuffcient root 
by the next winter, they muft be cut off from the main 
plants, and planted in the nurfery: fome twift the branch, 
or bare the rind ; and if it be out of the reach of the ground, 
they faften a tub or bafket near the branch, which they fill 
with good mould, and lay the branch in it. Miller. 

Tranfplant alfo carnation feedlings, give your layers frefh 
earth, and fet them in the fhade for a week.  velyn’s Kal. 

3. A hen that lays eggs. 

The oldeft are always reckoned the beft fitters, and the 

youngeft the beft ayers. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
La’yMan. x. f. [lay and man.] 
1. One of the people diftinét from the clergy. 

Laymen will neither admonifh one another themfelves, nor 

fuffer minifters to do it. Government of the Tongue. 
Since a truft muft be, fhe thought it beft 

To put it out of Laymens pow’r at leaft, : 

And for their folemn vows prepar’d a priet. Dryden. 

Where can be the grievance, that an ecclefiaftical land- 
lord dhould expeé a third part value for his lands, his title 
as antient, and as legal, as that of a /ayman, who is feldom 
guilty of giving fuch beneficial bargains. Swift. 

2. An image. 

You are to have a layman almoft as big as the life for 
every figure in particular, befides the natural figure before 
you. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

La’ysTaLu. n. f. An heap of dung. 
Scarce could he footing find in that foul way, 
For many corfes, like a great Jay-/fall 
Of murdered men, which therein ftrewed lay. Fa. Du. 
Lazar. n. f. [from Lazarus in the gofpel.] One deformed 
and naufeous with filthy and peftilential difeafes, 
They ever after in moft wretched cafe, 

Like loathfome /azars, by the hedges lay. Fairy Queen. 

P!l be fworn and {worn upon’t, fhe never fhrowded any 
but /azars. Shakefpeare’s Troi’. and Creffida. 

I am weary with drawing the deformities of life, and Zz- 
zars of the people, where every figure of imperfection more 
refembles me. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Life he labours to refine 

Daily, nor of his little ftock denies 

Fit alms, to /azars, merciful, and meek. 

LAZAR-HOUSE. ) n. f. [lazaret, French; Jazzeretto, Italian ; 
Lazare’tTo. § from lazar,] A houfe for the reception of 
the difeafed ; an hofpital. 


Philips. 


A place 

Before his eyes appear’d, fad, noifome, dark, 

A lazar-houfe it feem’d, where were laid 

Numbers of all difeas’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 
La’zarwort. n.f. A plant. . 4 
La’zity. adv. [from lazy.) Idly ; fluggifhly ; heavily. 

Watch him at play, when following his own inclinations $ 

and fee whether he be ftirring and active, or whether he la. 


zily and liftlely dreams away his time. Locke. 
The eaftern nations view the rifing fires, 
Whilft night fhades us, and lazily retires. Creech, 


La’zingss. x. f. [from lazy.] Idlenefs; 
nefs to action. 

That inftance of fraud and lazinefs, the unjuft fteward, 
who pleaded that he could neither dig nor beg, would quick- 
ly have been brought both to dig and to beg too, rather than 
ftarve. South's Sermons, 

My fortune you have refcued, not only from the power of 
others, but from my own modefty and lazinefs, Dryden, 

La‘zinc. adj. [from lazy.] Sluggifh ; idle. 

Ìhe hands and the fcet mutinied againft the belly: they 
knew no realon, why the onc fhould be lazing, and pam- 
pering itfelf with the fruit of the other’s labour. L’Efrange, 

The fot cricd, Utinam hoc effet labsrare, while he lay 
lazing and lolling upon his couch, South's Sermons 

La’zuLy am. f. 
The ground of this ftone is blue, veined and fpottcd with 


white, 


flugeifhnefs ; heavi- 


Tk EXA 
white, and a gliftering or metallick yellow : it appears to be 
compoted of, frit, a white tparry, or cryftalline matter ; 
fecondly, flakes of the golden or yellow talc ; thirdly, a 
fhining yellow fubftance ; this fumes off in the calcination of 
the ftone, and cats a fulphureous fmell ; fourthly, a bright 
blue fubftance, of great ufe among the painters, under the 
name of ultramarine} and when rich, is found, upon trial, 


to yield about one-fixth of copper, with a very little filver. 
Woodward's Metallick Foffils. 


LEA 


I would have the tower two ftories, and goodly /cazs upon 


the top, raifed with ftatues interpofed. Bacon. 


To Leap. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with lead in any 


manner. 

He fafhioneth the clay with his arm, he applicth himfelf 
to lad it over; and he is diligent to make clean the fut- 
nace. Eccluf. xxxviii. 3% 

There is a traverfe placed in a loft, at the right hand of 
the chair, with a privy door, and a carved window of glata 
leaded with gold and blue, where the mother fitteth. Bacon. 


LA’ZY. adj. (This word is derived by a correfpondent, with 
great probability, from a faife, French; but it is how- 


To Leap. v. a. preter. J led, [lavan, Saxon ; leiden, Dutch:] 
ever Teutonick: lijer in Danifh, and /ofgh in Dutch, 


1. To guide by the hand. 


have the fame meaning ; and Spelman gives this account of 
the word: Dividebantur antiqui Saxones, ut teftatur Nithar- 
dus, in tres ordines; Edhilingos, Frilingos & Lazzos; hoc 
eft nobiles, ingenuos & ferviles: quam & nos diftinétionem 
diu retinuimus. Sed Ricardo autem fecundo pars fervorum 
maxima fe in libertatem vindicavit; fic ut hodie apud Anglos 
rarior inveniatur fervus, qui mancipium dicitur. Reftat ni- 
hilominus antiquæ appellationis commemoratio. Igriavos 
enim hodie Jazze dicimus. ] 

1, Idle; Nuggih; unwilling to work. i 

Our foldiers, like the night-owl’s /azy Aight, 

Or like a lazy thrafher with a flail, 

Fall gently down, as if they ftruck their friends. Shake/p. 
Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues, and 


not fall to work, but be /azy, and fpend victuals, Bacon. 

Whole lazy waters without motion /ay. Rofcommon. 
The lazy glutton fafe at home will keep, 

Indulge his floth, and batten with his fleep. Dryden. 
Like Eaftern kings a /azy {tate they keep, 

And clofe confin’d in their own palace fleep. Pope. 


What amazing ftupidity is it, for men to be negligent of 
falvation them(elves ? to fit down /azy and unadtive. Rogers. 
2. Slow ; tedious. P ; , 

The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, was now 
too dull and /azy an expedient to refift this torrent: Clarendon. 
Lp. is a contraction of lord. 

Lea. n.j. {ley, Saxon, a fallow; leag, Saxon, a pafture.] 
Ground inclofed, not open. ‘ve 
Greatly agaft with this pittious plea ; 
Him refted the good man on the la. — Spenf. Paftorals, 
Ceres, moft bounteous lady, thy rich /eas 


Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas,  Shake/. 
Her fallow Zeas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 


Dry up thy harrow’d veins, and plough-torn /eas, 
Whereof ingrateful man with liqu’rifh draughts, 
And morfels unétuous, greafes his pure mind. 

Such court guife, 

As Mercury did firft devife, 
With the mincing Dryades, 
On the lawns, and on the keas. 
LEAD. n. f. [læ>, Saxon.] 
1. Lead is the heavieft metal except gold; for, though it is 
confiderably lighter than quickfilver, as this wants mallea- 
bility, it ought not to be reckoned in the clafs of metals. 
Lead is the tofteft of all the metals, and very ductile, though 
lefs fo tnan gold: it is very Jittle fubjeét to ruft, and the leaft 
fonorous of all the metals except gold. The fpecifick gra- 
vity of /ead is to that of water as 11322 to 1000. Lead, 
when kept in fulion over a common fire, throws up all other 
bodies, except gold, that are mixed, all others being lighter, 
except Mercury, which will not bear that degree of heat: 
it afterwards vitrifies with the bafer metals, and carries them 
off, in form of fcoriz, to the fides of the veflel. The 
weakeft acids are the beit folvents for lead : it diflolves very 
readily in aqua fortis diluted with water, as alfo in vinegar. 
Gold, or filver, or copper, become brittle on being mixed 
with /ead in fufion; and, if lead and tin be melted together, 
the tin is thrown up to the furface in little dufty globes. 
Lead is found in various countries, but abounds particularly 
in England, in feveral kinds of foils and ftones. The fmoke 
of the /ead works at Mendip in Somerfetfhire is a prodi- 
gious annoyance, and fubjects both the workmen, and the 
cattle that graze about them, to a mortal difeafe ; trees that 
grow near them have their tops burnt, and their leaves and 
outfides difcoloured and fcorched. Hill, 

‘Thou art a foul in blis, but I am bound 

Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 

Do fcald like molten lead. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Of Irad, fome I can fhew you fo like fteel, and fo unlike 
common kad ore, that the workmen call it {teel ore. Boyle. 

Lead is employcd for the refining of gold and filver by the 
cupel; hereof is made common cerufs with vincgar ; of ce- 
ruis, red /ead; of plumbum uftum, the beft yellow ochre ; 
of lead; and half as much tin, folder for lead. Grew. 
2. [In the plural.}] Flat roof to walk on. 

Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are fmother’d up, /eads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
In earnefinefs to fee him. Shake/peare's Coriolanus. 


Milton. 


2. To condué to any place. 


3. To conduét as head or commander. 


Shake/p. , 


6. To draw; to entice; to allure. 


There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 

Looks fearfully on the confined deep: 

Bring me but to the very brim of it, 

And I'll repair the mifery, thou doft bear, 

With fomething rich about me: from that place 

I fhall no leading need. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Doth not each on the fabbath loofe his ox or his afs from 
the ftall; and ad him away to watering ? Luke xiii. 15. 

They thruft him out of the city, and /ed him unto the 
brow of the hill. Luke iv. 29. 


Save to every man his wife and children, that they may 
lead them away, and depart. I Sam, Xxx. 22. 
Then brought he me out of the way, and /ed me about 
the way without unto the utter gate. Ezek. xlvii. 2. 
He maketh me to lie down in green paftures ; he /eadeth 
me befide the {till waters. Pfal. xxiii. 2. 


Would you lad forth your army againft the enemy, and 
feek him where he is to fight ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

He turns head againft the lion’s armed jaws ; 

And being no more in debt to years than thou, 

Leads antient lords, and rev’rend bifhops, on 

To bloody battles. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p:i. 

I wonder much, 

Being men of fuch great /eading as you are, 

That you forefee not what impediments 

Drag back our expedition. Shake/p. Henry IV. p.i. 

If thou wilt have 

The leading of thy own revenges, take 

One half of my commiffion, and fet down 

As beft thou art experienc’d. Shake/pegre’s Coriolanus, 

He led me on to mightieft deeds, 

Above the nerve of mortal arm; 

Againft the uncircumcis’d, our enemies : 

But now hath caft me off. Milton's Agoniftes, 

Chrift took not upon him flefh and blood, that he might 
conquer and rule nations, lead armies, or poflefs places. South. 

He might mufter his family up, and /ead them out againft 
the Indians, to feek reparation upon any injury. Locke. 


4. To introduce by going firft. 


Which may go out before them, and which may go in be- 
fore them, and which may lead them out, and which may 
bring them in. i Numb. xxvii: 17. 

His guide, as faithful from that day, 


As Hefperus that /eads the fun his way. Fairfax, b.i. 


5- To guide; to fhow the method of attaining: 


Human teftimony is not fo proper to lad us into the 
knowledge of the eflence of things, as to acquaint ws with 
the exiftence of things. Watts’s Logick, 


Appoint him a meeting, give him a fhew of comfort, and 
lead him on with a fine baited delay. Shakefpeare. 
The lord Cottington, being a mafter of temper, knew 
how to /ead him into a miftake, and then drive him inte 
choler, and then expofe him. C.arendon. 


7. To induce; to prevail on by pleafing motives. 


What I did, I did in honour, 
Led by th’ impartial conduct of my foul. Shake/: Hen. IV. 
He was driven by the neceflities of the times, more than 
led by his own difpofition, to any rigour of actions. K. Charles. 
What I fay will have little influence on thofe whofe ends 


lead them to with the continuance of the war. Swift, 
8. To pafs; to {pend in any certain manner. 
The fweet woman leads an ill life with him. Shake/p. 


So fhalt thou /ead 

Safeft thy life, and beft prepar’d endure 
Thy mortal paflage when it comes. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Him, fair Lavinia, thy furviving wife 
Shall breed in groves, to /eed a folitary life, Dryden, 
Luther’s life was /ed up to the doctrines he preached, and 
his death was the death of the righteous. Fr. Aiterbury. 
Celibacy, as then practifed in the church of Rome, was 
commonly forced, taken up under a bold vow, and /cd in all 
uncleannefs. Francis Atterbury. 
This dittemper is mott incident to fuch as /ead a fedentary 
life. Arbuthnot on Aiens. 


To Leap. v. n. 
1. To go ħrit, and fhow the way. 


I will dead on fottly, according as the cattle that goeth 
before me, and the children be able to endure. Gen. xxxiii. 
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2. To condu& as a commander. 

Cyrus was beaten and flain undet the /eading of a woman, 

whofe wit and conduct made a great figure in antient ftory. 
Temple. 
3. To fhew the way, by going firft. 

He left his mother a countefs by patent, which was a new 
leading example, grown before fomewhat rare, fince the days 
of queen Mary. Wotton. 

The way of maturing of tobacco muft be from the heat 
of the earth or fun; we fee fome leading of this in mufk- 
melons fown upon a hot-bed dunged below.. Bacon. 

The veffels heavy-laden put to fea 
With profp’rous gales, and woman kads the way. Dryden. 
Leap. n. f. [from the verb.} Guidance; firft place: a low 
defpicable word. 
Yorkfhire takes the lead of the other countries. 
LEADEN. adj. [leaven, Saxon.] 
1. Made of lead. 
This tiger-footed rage, when it fhall find 

The harm of unfkann’d {wiftnefs, will, too late, 

Tye leaden pounds to’s heels,  Shake/peare’s Coriolanus, 

O murth’rous flumber ! 

Lay’ft thou the /eaden mace upon my boy, 

That plays thee mufick. Shakef. Julius Cæfar: 

A leaden bullet fhot from one of thefe guns againft a ftone 
wall, the fpace of twenty-four paces from it, will be beaten 
into a thin plate. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

< 2. Heavy; unwilling; motionlefs. 
If thou do’ft find him traétable to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons : 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 

Be thou fo too. Shake/peare’s Rich. III, 

3. Heavy; dull. 
I'll ftrive with troubled thoughts to take a nap ; 

Left /eaden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I fhould mount with wings of victory. 

Leaper. n. f. [from lead.] 
i. One that leads, or conduéts. 
2. Captain ; commander. 


Herring. 


Shake/p. 


In my tent 

I’ll draw the form and mode} of our battle, 

Limit each /eader to his feveral charge, 

And part in juft proportion our fmall ftrength. — Shake/p. 

I have given him for a /eader and commander to the 
people. Ifa. Nv. 4. 

Thofe who efcaped by flight excufed their difhonour, not 
without a fharp jeft againft fome of their /eaders, affirming, 
that, as they had followed them into the field, fo it was good 


reafon they fhould follow them out. Hayward. 
When our Lycians fee 
Our brave examples, they admiring fay, 
Behold our gallant leaders. Denham. 
The brave leader of the Lycian crew. Dryden. 


« One who goes firft. 

Nay keep your way, little gallant; you were wont to be a 

follower now you are a leader. Shakefpeare. 
4, One at the head of any party or faction: as the deteftable 
Wharton was the /eader of the whigs. 

The underftandings of a fenate are enflaved by three, or four 

leaders, fet to get or to keep employments. Swift. 
Lr’apinG. participial adj. Principal. 

In organized bodies, which are propagated by feed, the 
fhape is the /eading quality, and moft chara¢teriftical part, 
that determines the fpecies. 3 Locke. 

Miftakes arife from the influence of private perfons upon 
great numbers ftiled /eading men and parties. — Swift. 

LEADING-STRINGS. 7. f. [lead and firing.] Strings by which 
children, when they lcarn to walk, are held from falling. 
Sound may ferve fuch, ere they to fenfe are grown, 

Like /eading-/frings, *till they can walk alone. Dryden. 

Was he ever able to walk without /eading-/trings, or {wim 
without bladders, without being difcovered by his hobbling 
and his finking ? Swift. 

Le’apMaN. 7. f. [lead and man.] One who begins or leads a 
dance. 
Such a light and mettl’d dance 
Saw you never, 
And by /eadmen for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle ftones. 
Le’apworr. a. f. [lead and wort. ] 

This abe aan of one leaf, which is fhaped like a 
funnel, and cut into feveral fegmcents at the top, out of 
whofe fiftulous fower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterward 
becoines one oblong feed, for the moft part fharp-pointed, 
which ripens in the flower-cup. Miller. 

LEAF. n.f. leaves, plural. fleap, Saxon; leaf, Dutch. ] 
r. The green deciduous parts of plants and flowers. 

‘This is the ftate of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender laves of hopes, to-morrow bloffoms. Shake/. 
A man fhall feldom fail of having cherries borne by his 

erat the fame year in which his incifion is made, it his 
graft have bloom buds ; whereas if it were only /eaf buds, 
it will not bear fruit till the fecond feafon. Boy e. 


Benj. Fohnfon. 
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Thofe things which are removed to å diftant view, ought 
to make but one mafs; as the aves on the trees, and the 
billows in the fea. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 
Happy ye leaves, when as thofe lilly hands 
Shall handle you. 
Perufe my leaves through ev’ry parts 
And think thou feeft my owner’s heart 
Scrawl’d o’er with trifles. 
3. One fide of a double door. 
The two leaves of the one door were folding: 
4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. 

Eleven ounces two pence fterling ought to be of fo pure 
filver, as is called /eaf filver, and then the melter muft add 
of other weight feventeen pence halfpenny farthing. Camden. 

Leaf gold, that flies in the air as light as down, is as 
truly gold as that in an ingot. 

To Lear. v.n. [from the noun.] To bring leaves; to bear 
leaves. : 

Moft trees fprout, and fall off the /eaves at autumn ; and 
if not kept back by cold, would /eaf about the folftice. 

- Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ìi. 
LeaFLess. adj. [from leaf.] Naked of leaves. 

Bare honefty without fome other adornment, being looked 

on as a /eafle/s tree, nobody will take himfelf to its fhelter. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Where doves in flocks the /eafle/s trees o'er fhade, 


Spenfer. 


Swift. 
1 Kings. 


And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat’ry glade. Pope. 
Le’ary. adj. [from leaf.) Full of leaves. 

The frauds of men were ever fo, 

Since fummer was firft leafy. Shakefpeare. 
What chance, good lady, hath bercft you thus? 

— Dim darknefs, and this eafy labyrinth. Milton. 
O'er barren mountains, ọ'er the flow’ry plain, 

The J/eafy foreft, and the liquid main, a : 

Extends thy uncontroul’d and boundlefs reign. — Dryd. 


Her éafy arms with fuch extent were fpread, 

That hofts of birds, that wing the liquid air, 

Perch’d in the boughs. Dryden’s Flower and Leaf. 
So when fome f{welt’ring travellers retire 

To leafy fhades, near the cool funlefs verge 

Of Paraba, Brafilian ftream ; her tail 

A grifly hydra fuddenly fhoots forth. 

Lracue. n. f. [ligue, French; ligo, Latin.] 
1. A confederacy; a combination. 
You peers, continue this united ague ¢ 

I every day expect an embaflage 

From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. 

And now in peace my foul fhall part to heav’n, 

Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. Shake/p. 

We come to be informed by yourfelves, 

What the conditions of that league muft be. Shakefp. 

Thou fhalt be in /eague with the ftones of the field; and 
the beafts of the field fhall be at peace with thee. Fob v. 23. 

Go break thy /eague with Baafha, that he may depart from 
me. 2 Chron. xvi. 3. 

It is a great error, and a narrownefs of mind, to think, 
that nations have nothing to do one with another, except 
thcre be either an union in fovereignty, or a conjunction in 
pacts or /eagues: there are other bands of fociety and implicit 
confederations, Bacon’s Holy War. 

I, a private perfon, whom my country 
As a league breaker gave up bound, prefum’d 
Single rebellion, and did hoftile acts. Milto s Agoniftes. 
Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race: let there be 
"I wixt us and them no league nor amity. 
To Leacue. v.n. To unite; to confederate, 

Where fraud and falfhood invade fociety, the band pre- 
fently breaks, and men are put to a lofs where to /eague and 
to faften their dependances. South's Sermons. 

LEAGUE. n. fi [lieué, French.) 
1. A league; leuca, Latin; from lech, Welfh; a ftone that 
was uled to be erected at the end of every league, Camden. 
2. A meafure of length, containing three miles. 
Ere the fhips could meet by twice five leagues, 
We were encount’red by a mighty rock. Shakefpeare. 
Ev’n Italy, though many a /eague remote, 
In diftant echo’s aniwer’d. Addifons 
Le’aGueED. adj. [from league.] Confederated. 
And now thus /eagu’d by an eternal bond, 
What fhall retard the Britons bold defigns. Philips. 
L.F/AGUER. n. f. [belegeeren, Dutch.] Sicge; inveftment of a 
town. 

We will bind and hoodwink him fo, that he hall fuppofe 
no other but that he is carried into the /eaguer of the adver- 
faries, when we bring him to our own terits. Shekefpeare: 

LEAK: n. J. [leck, leże, Dutch.] A breach or hole which lets 
in water. 

There will be always evils, which no art of man can 
cure; breaches and /ea#s more than man’s wit hath hands 
to ftop. Hooker. 

The 


Philips, 


Denham. 


Digby on Bodies. - 


: 


LEA 
The water rufhes in, ds it doth ufually in*the leat of a 
=} et $ Wilkins’s Rb imiitical Magick. 
Whether fhe fprung a /eak I cannot find, 
Or whether fhe was over fet with winds 
Or that fome rock below her bottom rent; 
But down at once with all her crew fhe went. 
To LEAK. v. m 
1. To let water in or out. 
They will allow us ne’er a jordan, and then we kak in your 
chimney. Shake/peare. 
The water, which will perhaps by degrees /eak into feveral 
parts, may be emptied out again. Wilkins s Math. Magick. 
His feet fhould be wafhed every day in cold water; and 
have his thoes fo thin, that they might leak, and let in 
water. Locke. 
2. To drop through a breach. 
Golden ftars hung o’er their heads, 
And feemed fo crowded, that they burft upon ’em, 
And dart at once their baleful influence 
In laking fire. Dryden’s and Lee’s Oedipus: 
LEAKAGE. n. f. [from /eak.] Allowance made for accidental 
lofs in liquid meafures. 
Leaky. adj. [from leak. ] 
x. Battered or pierced, fo as to let water in or out: 
Thou’rt fo leaky, 
That we muft leave thee to thy finking ; for 
Thy deareft quit thee. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
If you have not enjoy’d what youth could give, 
But life funk through you like a /eaky fieve, 
Accufe yourfelf, you liv’d not while you might. 
2. Loquacious; not clofe. 
Women are fo leaky, that I have hardly met with one 
that could not hold her breath longer than fhe could keep a 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


fecret. ; L'Eftrange. 
To Lean. v.n. peter. laned or leant. [Jlinan, Saxon; lenen, 
Dutch. 
1. To ORE againft; to reft againft. 
Lean thine aged back againft mine arm, 
And in that cafe I’ll tell thee my difeafe. Shake/peare. 


Security is exprefled among the medals of Gordianus, by a 
lady ‘caning againft a pillar, a fcepter in her hand, before 
an altar. Peacham on Drawing: 

The cdlumns may be allowed fomewhat above their ordi- 
nary length, becaufe they lean unto fo good fupporters. Wott. 

Upon his iv’ry fceptre firft he leant, 
Then fhook his head, that fhook the firmament. Dryden. 
Opprefs’d with anguifh, panting and o’erfpent, 

His fainting limbs againft an oak he leant. Drydens En, 

If he be angry, all our other dependencies will profit us no- 
thing; every other fupport will fail under us when we come 
to lean upon ity and deceive us in the day when we want it 
moft. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Then leaning o’er the rails he mufing ftood. Gay. 
Mid the central depth of black’ning woods, 
High rais’d in folemn theatre around 
Leans the huge elephant. 
2. To propend ; to tend towards. 

They delight rather to /ean to their old cuftoms, though 
they be more unjuft, and more inconvenient. Spenjfer. 

Truft in the Lord with all thine heart; and Xan not unto 
thine own underftanding. Prov. iii. §. 

A defire /eaning to either fide, biafles the judgment ftrange- 
ly. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To be in a bending pofture. 

She /eans'me out at her miftrefs’s chamber window, bids 

me a thoufand times good night. Shakefpeare. 
Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 

She laid her down; and leaning on her knees, 

Invok’d the caufe of all her miferies. 

The gods came downward to behold the wars, 

Sharp’ning their fights, and /eaning from their ftars. Dryd. 

Lean. adj. [plene, Saxon.] 
i. Not fat; meagre; wanting ficfh ; bare-boned, 
You tcmpt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering fteel, and climbing fire. Shake/p, 
Lean raw-bon’d rafcals ! who would e’er fuppofe, 
They had fuch courage and audacity ! Shake/peare. 


Thormfon’s Summer. 


Dryden. 


Lean \ook’d prophets whifper fearful change. Shakef. 
I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 

With full as many figns of deadly hate, 

As /ean-fac’d envy in her toathfome cave: Shake/peare. 


Seven other kine came up out of the river, ill-favoured 
and lean-ficthed. Gen. xli. 3. 
Let a phyfician beware how he purge after hard frofty wea- 


ther, and in a /ean body, without preparation. Bacon. 
And’fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, 
Praifing the lean, and fallow, abftinence. Milton. 


Swear that Adraftus, and the /ean-look’d prophet, _ 
Are joint confpirators. Dryd. ana Lee’s Oedipus. 
Lean pecple often fufter for want of tat, as fat people may 
by obftruction of the veficls. Á Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
No laughing graces wanton in my eyes ; 
But hazger'd gricf, Wan looking fallow care, I 


b EA 

Dwell on my brow. 

2. Not unctuous ; thin; hungry. 

There are two chief kinds of terreftrial liquors, thofe that 
ate fat and light, and thofe that are /ean and more earthy, 
like common water. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth; 

3. Low; poor; in oppofition to great or rich. 
That which combin’d us was moft great, and let not 

A leaner ation rend us. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Lean. n.f. That part of fich which confifts of the mufcle 
without the fat. 
With razors keen we cut our paflage clean 
Through rills of fat, and deluges of /ean. Farquhar, 

Le’anty. adv. [from /ean.] Meagerly ; without plumpneds. 
Le’anness. n.f. [from lean.] 
1. Extenuation of body; want of flefh; meagrenefs 

If thy /eanne/s loves fuch food, 

There are thofe; that, for thy fake; 

Do enough. Benj. Fobnfon’s Foreft: 

The fymptoms of too great fluidity are excefs of univertfal 
fecretions, as of perfpiration, {weat, urine, liquid dejectures, 
leanne/s, and weaknefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments: 

2. Want of bulk. 
The poor king Reignier, whofe large ftyle 

Agrees not with the /eanne/s of his purfe. 

To Leap. v. n. [pleapan, Saxon; lup, Scottifh. ] 
1. To jump; to move upward or progreflively without change 
of the feet. 

If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into my 
faddle with my armour on; I fhould quickly lap into a 
wife. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than with- 
out ; for that the weight, if it be proportionable, {trength- 
eneth the finews by contracting them. In aping with 
weights the arms are firft caft backwards and then forwards 
with fo much the greater force; for the hands go backward 
before they take their rife: Bacon’s Nat. Hif 

In a narrow pit 

He faw a lion, and /eap’d down to it. Cowley’s Davideis, 

Thrice from the ground fhe /eap’d, was feen to wield 
Her brandifh’d lance. Dryden's Hex. 
2. To rufh with vchemence. 

God changed the fpirit of the king into mildnefs, who in 

a fear leaped from his throne, and took her in his arms; till 
. fhe came to herfelf again, Ejth. xv: 8. 
After he went into the tent, and found her not, he leaped 


. out to the -people. , Judith xiv: 17. 
He ruin upon ruin heaps, 


Rowe's Fane Shore: 


Shakefpeare. 


And on me, like a furious giant, laps. Sandys. 
Strait leaping from his horfe he rais’d me up: Rowe. 

3. To bound ; to fpring. 
Rejoice ye in that day, and /eap for joy. Luke vi. 23. 


I am warm’d, my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and burns for glory. .Addi/on. 
4. To fly; to ftart. 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 

Leap'd from his eyes : fo looks the chafed lion 

Upon the daring hunt{man that has gall’d him ; 

Then makes him nothing. Shakef. Henry VIIL 

Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and fparks of fire /eap 
out. Job xli. 19. 

To LEAP. v. a. 
1. To pafs over, or into, by leaping: 

Every man is not of a conftitution to 
faving of his country. 

As one condemn’d to kap à precipice, 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 

Stops fhort. Dryden's Spani/h Friar, 
She dares purfue, if they dare Mad : 

As their example ftill prevails, 

She tempts the ftream; or /eaps the pales. 

2. To comprefs; as beafts. 

Too foon they muft not feel the fting of love: 

Let him not /eap the cow. Dryden's Georg. 

Leap. n.f. [from the verb:] 
1. Bound ; jump; act of leaping. - 
2. Space pafled by leaping. 

After they have carried their riders fafe over all eps, and 
through all dangers, what comes of them in the end but to 
be broken-winded. L Eftrange. 

3. Sudden tranfition. 

Wickednefs comes on by degrees, as well as virtue; and 

fudden /eaps from ene extreme to another are unnatural. 
L’Eftrenge’s Fables. 

The commons wrefted even the power of chuling a king 
intirely out of the hands of the nobles ; which was do great 
a /eap, and caufed fuch a convullion in the ftate, that the 


leap a gulf for the 
L’ Eftrange. 


Prior, 


con{titution could not bear, Swift. 
4. An aflault of an animal of prey. 
The cat made, a /eap at the moufe. L’Efirange, 
5. Embrace of animals. 
How fhe cheats her bellowing lovers eye ; 
The rufhing /eap, the doubtful progeny. -Drysen’s En. 


6. Hazard, 
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6. Hazard, or effect of leaping. 
Methinks, it were an eafy /eap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon. Shak. 
You take a precipice for no lap of danger, 
And woo your own deftruction. Shate/peare’s Henry VIII. 
Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock, 
Where yon old fifher views the waves from high ! 
Tis the convenient lap I mean to try. Dryd. Theocritus. 
LEAP-FROG. n. f. [leap and frog.) A play of children, in 
which they imitate the jump of frogse a 
__ If I could win a lady at /eap-frog, I fhould quickly leap 
into a wife. Shake[peare’s Henry V. 
LEAP-YEAR. n. fi 
Leap-year or biffextile is every fourth year, and fo called from 
Its aping a day more that year than in a common year: 
fo that the common year hath 365 days, but the leap-year 
366 ; and then February hath 29 days, which in common 
yas hath but 28. To find the /eap-year you have this 
rule : 
Divide by 4; what’s left fhall be 
For /eap-year o; for paft 1, 2, 3. Harris. 
That the fun confifteth of 365 days and almoft fix hours, 
wanting eleven minutes; which fix hours omitted will, in 
procefs of time, largely deprave the compute; and this is 
the occafion of the biflextile or leap-year. Browns Vulg. Err. 
To LEARN. v.a. [leonnian, Saxon. ] 
1. To gain the knowledge or {kill of. 
Learn a parable of the fig-tree. Mat. xxiv. 32. 
He, in a fhorter time than was thought poffible, learned 
both to fpeak and write the Arabian tongue. Knolles. 
Learn, wretches ! learn the motions of the mind, 
And the great moral end of humankind. Dryd. Perfius. 
You may rely upon my tender care, 
To keep him far from perils of ambition : 
All he can /earn of me, will be to weep! A. Philips. 
2. Toteach. [It is obfervable, that in many of the European 
languages the fame word fignifies to learn and to teach; to 
gain or impart knowledge. ] 
He would karn 
The lion ftoop to him in lowly-wife, 
A leffon hard. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. i. 
You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know not how to curfe: the red plague rid you, 
For /earning me your language. Shake/p. Tempef?. 
A thoufand more mifchances than this one, 
Have /earn’d me how to brook this patiently. Shakef. 
Haft thou not /earn’d me how 
To make perfumes ? Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Ye might karn in us not to think of men above that which 
is written. I Cor. iv. 6. 
To LEARN. v. n. To take pattern. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am meek 
ard lowly. Mat. xi. 29. 
In imitation of founds, that man fhould be the teacher is 
no part of the matter; for birds will /earz one of another. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°, 237. 
LEARNED. adj. [from /earn.] 
1. Verfed in fcience and literature. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which way the 
learned fhall determine of it. Locke. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence : 
Such labour’d nothings, in fo ftrange a ftyle, 
Amaze th’ unlearn’d, and make the learned {mile. Pope. 
The learned met with free approach, 
Although they came not in a coach. Swift. 
‘The beft account is given of them by their own authors: 
but I truft more to the table of the learned bifhop of Bath. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. Skilled; fkilful; knowing. ; 
Though train’d in arms, and /earn’d in martial arts, 
Thou chufeft not to conquer men but hearts. Granville. 
3. Skilled in fcholaftick knowledge. 
Till a man can judge whether they be truths or no, his 
underftanding is but little improved: and thus men of much 
reading are greatly learned, but may be little knowing. Locke. 
LEARNEDLY. adv. [from learned.] With knowledge; with 
fkill. 4 
Much 
He fpoke, and Jearnedly, for life; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. Shake/. H. VIII. 
The apoftlé feemed in his eyes but learnedly mad. Hooker. 
Ev’ry coxcomb {wears as /earnedly as they. Swift. 
LEARNING. n. f. [from larn. } 
1. Literature; fkill in languages or fciences ; generally fcho- 
jaflick knowledge. 3 
Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoft childifh; 
then its youth, when luxuriant and juvenile; then its ftrength 
of years, when folid; and, laftly, its old age, when dry and 
exhautft. Bacon’s Effays. 
To tongue or pudding thou haft no pretence, ; 
Learning thy talent is, but mine is fenfe. i Prior, 
As Mojes was learned in all the wildom of the Egyptians, 
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fo it is manifeft from this chapter, that St. Paul was a great 
matter in all the larning of the Greeks. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Skill in any thing good or bad. 

An art of contradiction by way of fcorn, a Warning where- 
with we were long fithence forewarned, that the miferable 
times whereunto we are fallen fhould abound. Hooker. 

Learner. 2. f. [from learn.] One who is yet in his rudi- 
ments; one who is acquiring fome new art or knowledge. _ 

The late /earners cannot {o well take the ply, except it be 
in fome minds that have not fuffered themfelves to hx. Bacon. 

Nor can a earner work fo cheap as a {kilful praétifed artift 
can. Graunt’s Bills of Mortaity. 

LEASE. n.f. [laifer, French. Spelnan.]} 
1. A contraét by which, in confideration of fome payment, a 
temporary pofieffion is granted of houfes or lands. 
Why, coufin, wer’t thou regent of the world, ; 
It were a fhame to let this land by /ea/e. Shake/peare. 
Lords of the world have but for life their /ea/e, 

And that too, if the leffor pleafe, muft ceafe. Denham. 

I have heard a man talk with contempt of bifhops /ea/es, 
as on a worfe foot than the reft of his eftate. Swifta 

2. Any tenure. 
Our high-plac’d Macbeth t 

Shall live the Zafe of nature. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thou to give the world increafe, 
Short’ned haft thy own life’s /ea/e. Milton. 
To Lease. v. a. [from the noun.] To let by leafe. 

Where the vicar /ea/es his glebe, the tenant muft pay the 
great tithes to the rector or impropriator, and the {mall tithes 
to the vicar. 

To LEASE. v. n. [4efen, Dutch.] To glean; to gather what 
the harveft men leave. 
She in harveft us’d to lafe ; 
But harveft done, to chare-work did afpire, 
Meat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily hire. Dryden. 
Le’aseEr. n. f. [from /ea/e.] Gleaner; gatherer after the reaper. 

There was no office which a man from England might 
not have; and I looked upon all who were born here as 
only in the condition of leafers and gleaners. Swift. 

LEASH. n. f: [/éfe, French; letje, Dutch; laccio, Italian.] A 
leather thong, by which a falconer holds his hawk, or a 
courfer leads his greyhound. Hanmer. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the /ea/h, 
To let him flip at will. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
What I was, I am; 

More ftraining on, for plucking back ; not following 

My leajh unwillingly. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

The ravifhed foul being fhewn fuch game, would break 
thofe /eafhes that tie her to the body. Boyle. 

2. A tierce; three. 

l am fworn brother to a lea/h of drawers, and can call 

them all by their Chriftian names. Shakef. Henry IV. 
Some thought when he did gabble 

Th’ad heard three labourers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himfelf pronounce 

A leafh of languages at once. Hudibras, p. i. 

3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in general. 

Thou art a living comedy; they are a /ea/b of dull de- 


vils. Dennis’s Letters. 
To LEeasu. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind; to hold in a 
ftring. 


Then fhould the warlike Harry, like himfelf, 
Affume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, 
Leajht in like hounds, fhould famine, fword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. Shakef. Henry V. 
Le'asinc. n.f. [leare, Saxon.] Lies; falfhood. 
O ye fons of men, how long will ye have fuch pleafure in 
vanity, and feek aftcr leafing ? Pfal. iv. 2. 
He ’mongtft ladies would their fortunes read 


Out of their hands, and merry /eafings tell. Hub. Tale. 
He hates foul /eafings and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubbard's Tale. 


That falfe pilgrim which that /ea/ing told, 
Was indeed old Archimago. Spenf. Fairy Quecn. 
I have ever narrified my friends 
With all the fize that verity 
Would without lapfing fuer: nay, fometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 
I’ve tumbl’d paft the throw; and in his praife 
Have almoft ftampt the /ea/ing. Shakef. Coriolanuss 
As folks, quoth Richard, prone to la/ing, 
Say things at firft, becaufe they’re pleafing ; 
Then prove what they have once affertcd, 
Nor care to have their lic defertcd : 
Till their own dreams at length deceive them, 
And oft repeating thcy bclicve them. 
Trading free {hall thrive again, 
Nor /eafings leud aftright the {wain. Gay’s Paftorals. 
Least. adj. the luperlative of little. [lept, Saxon. This word 
Wallis would perfuade us to write /e/, that it may be 
analogous 


Prior. 


Aylifes Parergon. ~ 
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analogous to lfs; but furely the profit is not worth the 
change») Little beyond others ; fmalleft. 
i am not worthy of the /ea/? of all the mercies fhewed to 
thy fervant. Gen. xxxii. 10. 
“A man can no more have a pofitive idea of the greateft 
than he has of the /ea/? fpace. Locke. 
Least. adv. In the loweft degree ; in a degree below others ; 
kis than any other way. 
He refolv’d to wave his fuit, 
Or for a while play /eaf? in fight. 
Ev’n that avert; I chufe it not; 
But tafte it as the /ea/? unhappy lot. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
No man more truly knows to place a right value on your 
friendfhip. than ke who /ea/? deferves it on all other accounts 
than his due fenfe of it. Pope's Letters. 


Hudibras, p. i. 


At LEAST. 1 To fay no more; not to demand or affirm 
At Leastwise. $ more than is barely fufficient at the loweft 
degree. 


Upon the maft they faw a young man, af leaft if he were 
a man, who fate as on horfeback. Sidney. 
Every effect doth after a fort contain, at aes refemble, 
the caule from which it proceedeth. poker, b.i. 
The remedies, if any, are to be propofed from a conftant 
courfe of the milken diet, continued at lafl a year. Temple. 
A fiend may deceive a creature of more excellency than 
himfelf, at leaft by the tacit permiffion of the omnifcient 
Being. Dryden's Dedication to Fuvenal. 
Let ufeful obfervations be at /ea/? fome part of the fubject 
of your converfation. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Le'asy. adj. [This word feems formed from the fame root 
with lifir, French, or loofe.] Flimfy ; of weak texture. 
He never leaveth, while the fenfe itfelf be left loofe and 
leafy. Afcham's Schoolmafier. 
LE'ATHER. 1. f. [leSen, Saxon ; leaar, Erfe.] 
8. Dreficd hides of animals. 
He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leather about 
his loins. 2 Kings i. 8. 
The fhepherd’s homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his /eather bottle ; 
Is far beyond a prince’s delicates. Shakef. Henry VI. 
And if two boots keep out the weather, 


What need you have two hides of leather. Prior. 
2. Skin; ironically. 
Returning found in limb and wind, 
Except fome /eather loft behind. Swift. 


LE'ATHERCOAT, n. f. [leather and coat.] An apple with a 
tough rind. 
There is a dith of Jeathercoats for you. Shakef. H. IV. 
LE/ATHERDRESSER. 7. f. [leather and dreffer.] He who dreffes 
leather. 
He removed to Cuma; and by the way was entertained 
at the houfe of one Tychius, a leather-dreffer. Pope. 
LEATHER-MOUTHED. adj. [leather and mouth.} 
By a leather-mouthed fifh, I mean fuch as have their teeth 
in their throat; as, the chub or cheven. Walton’s Angler. 
LE'ATHERY. adj. [from leather.] Refembling leather. 
Wormius calls this cruft a leathery fkin, Grew’s Mufeum. 
LE'ATHERN. adj. [from ‘eather.] Made of leather. 
I faw her hand; fhe has a /eathern hand, 
A free-{tone colour’d hand: I verily did think 
‘That her old gloves were on. Shakefp. As you like it, 
The wretched animal heav’d forth fuch groans, 
That their difcharge did ftretch his leathern coat 
Almoft to burfting. Shakef. As you like it. 
In filken or in /eathern purfe retain 
A fplendid fhilling. Philips. 
Lr/ATHERSELLER. 1. f. [leather and feller.} He who deals in 
leather, and vends it. 
Leave. n. f. [leape, Saxon ; from lyran, to grant. J 
x. Grant of liberty ; permiffion ; allowance. 
By your /eave, Ireneus, notwithftanding all this your care- 


ful forefight, methinks l fce an evil lurk unefpied. Spenfer. 
When him his dearcft Una did behold, 
Difdaining life, defiring /eave to dye. Spenfer. 
I make bold to prefs upon you. 
—You’re welcome ; give us /eave, drawer. Shake/peare. 


The days 
Of Sylla’s fway, when the free {word took leave 
To act all that it would. Benj. Fohnfon’s Catalines 
Thrice happy fnake! that in her fleeve 
May boldly creep, we dare not give 


Our thoughts fo unconfin’d a leave. Wallets 
No friend has /eave to bear away the dead. = Dryden. 
Offended that we fought without his /eave, 

He takes this time his fecret hate to fhew. Dryden. 


Onc thing more I crave leave to offer about fyllogilm, be- 

fore I leave it. Locke. 

I muft have Kave to be grateful to any who ferves me, Ict 

him be never fo obnoxious to any party: nor did the tory 
party put me to the hardfhip of afking this ave. Pope. 

E: Farewel; adicu. 
Take lave and part, for you muft part forthwith. Shak. 
Evils that take leave, 
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On their departure, moft of all fhew evil. Shakefp: 
There is further compliment of /eave taking between France 
and him. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Here my father comes ; 
A double bleffing is a double grace ; 
Occafion {miles upon a fecond leave.  Shakefp. Hamlet: 
But my dear nothings, take your /eave, 

No longer muft you me deceive. Suckling. 

Many ftars may be vifible in our hemifphere, that are 
not fo at prefent ; and many which are at prefent fhall take 
teave of our horizon; and appear unto fouthern habitations. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.iv. c. 13: 
To Leave. v. a. pret. I lft; 1 have left. [Of the derivation 
of this word the etymologifts give no fatisfactory account ] 
1. To quit; to forfake. 

A man fhall ave his father and his mother, and cleave to 
his wife. Gen. ii. 24: 
When they were departed from him, they /eft him in great 
difeafes: 2. Chron. xxiv. 25. 

s If they love ae au leave ibe lufty wine, 

nvy them not their palates with the fwine. B: Fz : 
2. To Aere to abandon. pail 
He that is of an unthankful mind, will /eave him in danger 
that delivered him. Eccluf. xxix. 1 
. To have remaining at death. $ 
There be of them that have /eft a name behind them. 
Ecclu/. xliv. 8: 
4. Not to deprive of. eit 

They ftill have /eft me the providence of God, and all the 

promifes of the gofpel, and my charity to them too, Taylor. 
5. To fuffer to remain. 

If it be done without order, the mind comprehendeth lefs 
that which is fet down; and befides, it /eaveth a fufpicion 
as if more might be faid than is exprefied. on 

Thefe things muft be /eft uncertain to farther difcoveries 
in future ages. « Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Who thofe are, to whom this right by defcent belongs, 
he /eaves out of the reach of any one to difcover from te 
writings. Locke. 

6. Not to carry away. ; 

They encamped againft them, and deftroyed the increafe 
of the earth, and Xft no fuftenance for Ifrael. Judg. vi. 4. 

He fhall eat the fruit of thy cattle; which alfo fhall not 
leave thee either corn, wine, or oil. Deut. xxviii. 48. 

Vaftius gave ftrict commandment, that they fhould /eave 
behind them unneceflary baggage. Knolles’s Hiftory. 

. To fix as a token or remembrance: i 

This I /eave with my reader, as an occafion for him to 

confider, how much he may be beholden to experience. Locke. 
8. To bequeath; to give as inheritance: 
That peace thou /eav’/? to thy imperial line, 

That peace, Oh happy fhade; be ever thine. 

ọ. To give up; to refign. 

Thou fhalt not glean thy vineyard ; thou fhalt /eave them 
for the poor and ftranger. Lev, xix, 10. 

If a wife man were left to himfelf, and his own choices 
to with the greateft good to himfelf he could devife ; the fum 
of all his wifhes would be this, That there were juft fuch a 
being as God is. Tillotjon, Serm. 1. 

10. To permit without interpofition. 

Whether Efau were a vaffal, I /eave the reader to judge. 

Locke, 


Dryden. 


11. To ceafe to do; to defift from. 
Let us return, left my father /eave caring for the afles, and 
take thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. §. 
12. To LEAVE off. To delft from; to forbear. 
If, upon any occafion, you bid him /eave off the doing of 
ay Thing, you muft be fure to carry the point. Locke. 
n proportion as old age came on, he /sft off fox-hunting. 
Addifon’s Speiator, N°. 115. 
13. To LEAVE off. To forfake. l 
He began to leave off fome of his old acquaintance, his 
roaring and bullying about the ftreets: he put on z ferious 
aint Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull, 
14. To Leave out. To omit; to neglect. 
My good Camillo ; 
I am fo fraught with curious bufinefs, that 
I leave out ceremony: Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Shun they to treat with me too? 
No good lady, 
You may partake: I have told ’em who you are. 
I fhould be loth to be /eft out, ahd here too. Ben. Fobnfon. 
What is fet down by order and divifion doth demonttrate, 
that nothing is /eft out or omitted; but all is there. Bacon. 
Befriend till utmoft end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out, 
Ere nice morn on the Indian fleep 
From her cabin’d loop-hole peep. 
We afk, if thofe fubvert 
Reafon’s eftablifh’d maxims, who affert 
That we the world’s exiitence may conceive, 
Though we onc atom cut of matter legye. 
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Milton, 


Blackmore. 
I always 
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4 I always thought this paffage loft out with a great deal of 
Judgment, by Tucca and Varius, as it fcems to contradi& a 
__ Part in the fixth Æneid. Addifon on Italy. 
lo Leave. v. n. 
1. To ceafe; to defift. 
She is my effence, and I eave to be, ` 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Fofter’d, illumin’d, cherifh’d, kept alive. 
And fince this bufinefs fo far fair is done, 
Let us not /eave till all our own be won. Shakef. H. IV. 
He began at the eldeft, and /eft at the youngeft. Genef. 
2. To Leave of. To defift. í 
Grittus, hoping-that they in the caftle would not hold out, 
left off to batter or undermine it, wherewith he perceived he 
little prevailed. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks, 
But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 
Leave off, and for another fummons wait. 
3. To Leave of. To ftop. 
Wrongs do not /eave off there where they begin, 
But ftill beget new mifchiefs in their courfe. Daniel. 
To LEAVE. v. a. [from levy; lever, French.] To levy; to 
raife: a corrupt word, made, I believe, by Spenfer, for a 
rhyme. 


Shakefpeare. 


Rofcomman. 


An army ftrong fhe /eav’d, 
To war on thofe which him had of his realm bereav’d. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Le’avep. adj. [from leaves, of leaf.] 
1. Furnifhed with foliage. 
2. Made with leaves or folds. 
I will loofe the loins of kings, to open before him the 
two leaved gates. Ifa. xlv. 1. 
LE'AVEN. n. f. [levain, French; levare, Latin.] 
1. Ferment mixed with any body to make it light; particularly 
ufed of four dough mixed in a mafs of bread. 
It {hall not be baken with Jeaven. Lev. vi. 17. 
All fermented meats and drinks are eafilieft digefted ; and 
thofe unfermented, by barm or/eaven, are hardly digefted. Floyer. 
2. Any mixture which makes a general change in the mafs. 
Many of their propofitions favour very {trong of the old 
leaven of innovations. King Charles. 
To Le’aven. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ferment by fomething mixed. 
You muft tarry the /eav’ning. Shakef. Troil. and Creffida. 
Whofoever eateth /eavened bread, that foul fhall be cut 
off. Exod. xii. 17. 
Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenings, and feafonings ; fo that fome do extremely move 
appetites. Bacon’s Atlantis. 
2. To taint; to imbue. 
That cruel fomething unpoffeft, 


Corrodes and /eavens all the reft. Prior. 
Le’aver. n.f. [leave.] One who deferts or forfakes. 
‘Let the world rank me in regifter 
A mafter-/eaver, and a fugitive. Shake/peare. 


Leaves. n. f. The plural of leaf. 
Parts fit for the nourifhment of man in plants are, feeds, 
roots, and fruits; for /eaves they give no nourifhment at all. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Leavings. n. f. [from leave.] Remnant; relicks; offal: it 
has no fingular. 
My father has this morning call’d together, 
To this poor hall, his little Roman fenate, 
The leavings of Pharfalia. Addifon’s Cato. 
Then who can think we’ll quit the place, 
Or ftop and light at Cloe’s head, 
With {craps and leavings to be fed. Swift. 
Le’avy. adj. [from /eaf.] Full of leaves ; covered with leaves. 
Strephon, with /eavy twigs of laurel tree, 
A garland made on temples for to wear, 
For he then chofen was the dignity . 
Of village lord that Whitfontide to bear. Sidney. 
Now, near enough: your /eavy fcreens throw down, 
And fhow like thofe you are. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
To Lecu. v. a. [lecher, French.] To lick over. Hanmer. 
Haft thou yet /eched the Athenian’s eyes _ 
With the love juice. Shake/p. Midfummer Nights Dream. 
LE’CHER. 2.f. [Derived by Skinner from luxure, old French: 
luxuria is ufed in the middle ages in the fame fenfe.] A whore- 
matter. 
I will now take the /eacher ; he’s at my houfe; he cannot 
*{cape me. Shakcf. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
You, like a /etcher, out of whorifh loins 
Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors. Shakefpeare. 
The /echer foon transforms his miftrefs ; now 
In Io’s place appears a lovely cow. 
The fleepy /eacher fhuts his little eyes, 
About his churning chaps the frothy bubbles rife. Dryden. 
She yields her charms 
To that fair /etcher, the ttrong god of arms. 
To Le'cHER. v. n. [from the noun.] To whore. 
Die for adultery? no. The wren goes to’t, and the finall 
gilded fly docs /etcher in my fight. Shake/p. King Lear. 


Dryden. 


Pope's Odyf. 
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Gut eats all day, and deichers all the night. B. Fobnfon. 

Lrc'Herous. adj. [from /echer.] Leud; lufiful. i 

The fapphire fhould grow foul, and lofe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous; the emerald fhould fly to 
pieces, if it touch the fkin of any unchafte perfon. Derham. 

Le’cHerousty. adv. [from lecherous.] Leudly ; luftfully. 

Le’cHERousnEss. 7%. f. [from lecherous.] Leudnefs. 

Le’cuery, 2. f. [from decher.] Leudnefs; luft. 

The reft welter with as little flame in open lechery, as 
fwine do in the common mire. Afcham’s Schoolmufter. 

Againft fuch leudfters, and their /echery, 

Thofe that betray them do no treachery. Shakefpeare, 

Le’crion. n.f. [Jectio, Lat.] A reading ; a variety in copies. 

Every critick has his own hypothefis : if the common text 
be not favourable to his opinion, a various /eé?ion fhall be 
made authentick. Watts’s Logick, 

LECTURE. n. f. [eéture, French. ] 

1. A difcourfe pronounced upon any fubject. 

Mark him, while Dametas reads his ruftick e4fure unto 
him, how to feed his beafts before noon, and where to fhade 
them in the extreme heat. Sidney, b. ii. 

Wrangling pedant, , 

When in mufick we have fpent an hour, 

Your /ecfure fhall have leifure for as much. Shake/p. 

When letters from Cefar were given to Rufticus, he re- 
fufed to open them till the philofopher had done his Zc- 
tures. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Virtue is the folid good, which tutors fhould not only read 
lectures and talk of, but the labour and art of education 
fhould furnifh the mind with, and faften there. Locke. 

Numidia will be bleft by Cato’s /eftures. Addifon’s Cato. 

2. The act or practice of reading; perufal. 

In the /eéfure of holy fcripture, their apprehenfions are 
commonly confined unto the literal fenfe of the text. Browne. 

3. A magifterial reprimand. 

To Le’crure. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inftruct formally. 

2. To inftruct infolently and dogmatically. 

LE'CTURER. n. f. [from /eure.] An inftructor; a teacher by 
way of lecture; a preacher in a church hired by the parifh 
to affift the rector or vicar. 

If any minifter refufed to admit into his church a aurer 
recommended by them, and there was not one orthodox or 
learned man recommended, he was prefently required to at- 
tend upon the committee. Clarendon. 

LE'CTURESHIP. x. f. [from lecture] The office of a le&turer. 

He got a /ecture/hip in town of fixty pounds a year, where 
he preached conftantly in perfon. Swift. 

Lep. part. pret. of lead. 

Then fhall they know that I am the Lord your God, 
which caufed them to be /ed into captivity among the hea- 
then. Ezek. xxxix. 28. 

The leaders of this people caufed them to err, and they 
that are /ed of them are deftroyed. Ta. ix. 16. 

As in vegetables and animals, fo in moft other bodies, not 
propagated by feed, it is the colour we moft fix on, and are 
moft /ed by. Locke. 

LEDGE. n. f. [leggen, Dutch, to lie.] 

1. A row; layer; ftratum. “aioe 

The loweft /edge or row fhould be merely of ftone, clofely 
laid, without mortar : a general caution for all parts in build- 
ing contiguous to board. Wotton’s Architecture. 

2. A ridge rifing above the reft. 

The four parallel fticks rifing above five inches higher than 
the handkerchief, ferved as /edges on each fide. Gulliver. 

3. Any prominence, or rifing part. ` 

Beneath a /edge of rocks his fleet he hides, 

The bending brow above, a fafe retreat provides. Dryden. 

Lepuorse. 2. f. [led and horfe.) A fumpter horfe. 

Leg. n. f. [lie, French.] 

1. Dregs; fediment; refufe. : 

My cloaths, my fex, exchang’d for thee, 

Pll mingle with the people’s wretched Ze, Prior, 

2. [Sea term; fuppofed by Skinner from leau, French.) It is 
generally that fide which is oppofite to the wind, as the Ke 
{hore is that the wind blows on. To be under the Ze of the 
fhore, is to be clofe under the weather fhore. A leeward 
fhip is one that is not faft by a wind, to make her way fo 
good as fhe might. To lay a fhip by the Ze, is to bring her 
fo that all her fails may lie againft the mafts and fhrowds flat, 
and the wind to come right on her broadfide, fo that fhe will 
make little or no way. Dif. 

If we, being ftorm-beaten in the bay of Bifcay, had had 
a port under our /ee, that we might have kept our tranfport- 
ing fhips with our men of war, we had taken the Indian 
flect, and the Azores. Raleigh's Apology. 

The Hollanders were wont to ride before Dunkirk. with 
the wind at north weft, making a ee fhore in all weathers. 

Raleigh's Effays. 

Unprovided of tackling and viftualling, they are forced to 
fea by a ftorm ; yet better do fo than venture fplitting and 
finking on a /ee fhore, King Charles. 

Him, 


ve 


AiE Mir 


LEE 


Him, haply flumb’ring on the Norway foam} 

The pilot of fome {mall night-founder’d fkiff, 

Deeming fome ifland, oft, as feamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide under the We, while night 

Invefts the fea. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. i. 

Batter’d by his /ee they lay, 

The paffing winds Bee their torn canvafs play. Dryden. 
LEECH. 7. f. [læc, Saxon. i 
a, a profcllor of the art of healing: whence we 

{till ufe cowleech. 
A leech, the which had great infight 
In that difeaie of grieved conicience, 
And well could cure the fame ; his name was patience. — 
Spenfer's Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Her words prevail'd, and then the learned leach 

His cunning hand ’gan to his wounds to lay, 

And all things elle the which his art did teach. Fa. Qu. 
Phyfick is their bane, 
‘The learned laches in defpair depart, 


And fhake their hcads, defponding of their art. Dryden. 
Wile seeches will not vain receipts obtrude : 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 

Vill*fome fafe crifis. Dryden. 


‘The hoary wrinkled /eech has watch’d and toil’d, 
Tried every health reftoring herb and gum, 
And wearied out his painful fkill in vain. Rowe's F. Shore. 
A fkilful Zach, 
T'hey fay, had wrought this bleffed deed ; 
This /each Arbuthnot was yclept. Gay’s Paftorals. 
2. A kind of fmall water ferpent, which faftens on animals, 

and fucks the blood: it is ufed to draw blood where the lan- 
cet is lefs fafe, whence perhaps the name. 

I drew blood by leeches behind his ear. Wifeman’s Surg. 

Sticking like /eeches, till they burft with blood, 

Without remorfe infatiably. Rofcommon. 

To LEECH. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat with medica- 
ts. 
ATS n. f. [leech and craft.] The art of healing. 
We ftudy fpeech, but others we perfuade : 
We Leechcraft learn, but others cure with it. 
LErF. adj. [lieve, leve, Dutch.] Kind; fond. 
Whilome.all thefe were low and leefe, 
And lov’d their flocks to feed ; 
They never {trove to be the chief, 
And fimple was their weed. Spenfer’s Paftorals, 
Leek. n. f. [leac, Saxon; Joock, Dutch ; leechk, Erle. ] 

Its flower confifts of 11x pedals, and is fhaped, as it were, 
like a bell; in the center arifes the pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a roundifh fruit, divided into three cells, which 
contain roundifh feeds : to thefe notes may be added, the fta- 
mina are generally broad and flat, ending in three capilla- 
ments, of which the middle one is furnifhed with a chive ; 
the flowers are alfo gathered into almoft globular bunches : 
the roots are long, cylindrical, and coated, the coats ending 


in plain leaves. Miller. 
- Know’ thou Fluellen ? — Yes. 


— Tell him Ill knock his Zek about his pate, 
Upon St. David’s day. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
Lee» to the Welfh, to Dutchmen butter’s dear. Gay. 
We ufe acrid plants inwardly and outwardly in gangreens ; 
in the fcurvy, water-crefles, horfe-radifh, garlick, or leek 
pottage. Floyer on Humours. 
LEER. 2. f. [pleane, facies, Saxon. ] 
1. An oblique view. 
I fpy entertainment in her ; fhe gives the /eer of invitation. 
Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 
Afide the devil turn’d 
For envy, yet with jealous /eer malign 
Ey’d them afkance. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. iv. 


2. A laboured caft of countenance. 


Davies. 


Damn with faint praife, concede with civil deer. Pope. 
I place a ftatefman full before my fight ; 

A bloated monfter in all his geer, 

With thamelefs vifage, and perfidious Zeer. Swift. 


To Leer. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To look obliquely ; -to look archly. 

I will /eer upon him as he comes by; and do but mark 
the countenance that he will give me. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

I wonder whether you tafte the pleafure of independency, 
or whether you do not fometimes ler upon the court. Swift, 

2. To look with a ferced countenance. 
Bertran has been taught the arts’of courts, 
To gild a face with fmiles, and leer a man to ruin. Dryd. 
Lees. n. f. [lie, French.] Dregs; fediment: it has feldom a 
fingular. 

“This proceeded by reafon of the old humour of thofe coun- 
tries, where the memory of King Richard was fo ftrong, 
thut it lay like Xes in the bottom of mens hearts; and if the 
veffe] was but ftirred, it would come up. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

If they love /ees, and leave the luity wine, 


Envy tiem not their palates with the twine, B. Jobnfon. 


LEG 


Thofe Jees that trouble it refine 
The agitated foul of generous wine. Dryden. 
To Legse. v. a. [lefen, Dutch.] To lofe: an old word. 
Then fell to thy profit both butter and cheefe, 

Who buieth it fooner the more he fhall leefe. 

No caufe, nor client fat, will Chev’ril Zefe, 

But as they come on both fides he takes fees ; 

And pleafeth both : for while he melts his greafe 

For this, that wins for whom he holds his peace. B. Fobnf. 

How in the port our fleet dear time did eefe, 

Withering like prifoners, which lie but for fees. 

Leet. n. f. 

Leete, or leta, is otherwife called a law-day. The word 
feemeth to have grown from the Saxon lede,; which was a 
court of jurifdiction above the wapentake or hundred, com- 
prehending three or four of them, otherwife called thirfh- 
ing, and contained the third part of a province or fhire: 
thefe jurifdictions, one and other, be now abolifhed, and fwal- 
lowed up in the county court. Cowell. 

Who has a breaft fo pure, 

But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 

Keep /eers and law-days, and in feffions fit 

With meditations lawful. Shake/peare’s Othella. 

You would prefent her at the Let, 

Becaufe fhe bought ftone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. Shak. 

Le’Ewarn. adj. [lee and peand, Saxon. ] 
1. Towards the wind. See Ler. 

The claffice were called long fhips, the onerariz round, 
becaufe of their figure approaching towards circular: this 
figure, though proper for the ftowage of goods, was not the 
fitteft for failing, becaufe of the great quantity of leeward 
Way, except when they failed full before the wind. Arbuth. 

Let no ftatefman dare, 

A kingdom to a fhip compare 5; 

Left he fhould «all our commonweal 

A veflel with a double keel ; 

Which juft like ours, new rigg’d and man’d, 

And got about a league from land, 

By change of wind to /eeward fide, 

The pilot knew not how to guide. 

Lert. participle preter. of leave. 
Alas, poor lady! defolate and &eft; 

I weep myfelf to think upon thy words. Shakefpeare. 

Had tuch a river as this been left to itfelf, to have found 
its way out from among the Alps, whatever windings it had 
made, it muft have formed feveral little feas. Addifon. 

Were I left to myfelf, I would rather aim at inftructing 
than diverting; but if we will be ufeful to the world, we 
muft take it as we find it. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 179: 

Lerr. adj. [lufte, Dutch; levus, atin.) Siniftrous; not 
right. 
eT hat there is alfo in men a natural prepotency in the right; 
we cannot with conftancy affirm, if we make obfervation 
in children, who permitted the freedom of both hands, do oft- 
times confing it unto the Xft, and are not without great diffi- 
culty reftrained from it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ive 
The right to Pluto’s golden palace guides, 
The /eft to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the depth of Tartarus defcends. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, on the right and /eft, the palace bound ; 


Tuffer. 


Donne. 


Swift. 


Dryden's Æn. 


The commons where they can: Dryden. 
A raven from a wither’d oak, 

Left of their lodging was oblig’d to croak : 

That omen lik’d him not. Dryden. 


The /eft foot naked when they march to fight, 


But in a bull’s raw hide they fheathe the right. Dryden 
The man who ftruggles in the fight, 
Fatigues /eft arm as well as right. Prior. 


LEFT-HANDED. adj. [left and band.] Uling the left-hand ra- 
ther than right. 

The limbs are ufed moft on the right-fide, whereby cuftom 
helpeth ; for we fec, that fome are left-handed, which are 
fuch as have ufed the left-hand moft. Bacon's Nat. Hifi, 

For the feat of the heart and liver on one fide, whereby 
men become left-handed, it happeneth too rarely to counte- 
nance an effect fo common: for the feat of the liver on the 
left-fide is very monftrous, Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

LEFT-HANDEDNESS. ^. f. [from J/eft-handed.] Habitual ufe of 
the left-hand, 
Although a fquint /cft-handedne/s 

B’ ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hand, 

Lec. n. f. [leg, Danith; leggur, Iflandick.] 
1. The limb by which we walk ; particularly that part between 
the knee and the foot: 
They hafte; and what their tardy fect deny"d, 


Donne. 


The trufty itaff, their better /eg, fupply'd. Dryden. 
Purging comftts, and ants cops, 
Had almoft brought him off his legs. Hudibras. 


Such intrigues people cannot meet with. who have ro- 
thing but /egs to curry them. Addijon’s Guardian, 
2. An 


LEG 
2. An act of obeifance. 

_At court, he that cannot make a lg, put off his cap, kifs 
his hand, and fay nothing, has neither /eg, hands, lip, nor 
cap. Shake/p. All’s well that ends well, 

Their horfes never give a blow, 

But when they make a /eg, and bow. Hudibras, p. iii. 

If the boy fhould not put off his hat, nor make /egs very 
gracefully, a dancing-mafter will cure that defect. Locke. 

He made his /eg, and went away, Swift. 

3. To ftand on his own legs; to fupport himfelf. 

Perfons of their fortune and quality could well have ftood 
upon their own legs, and needed not to lay in for counte- 
nance and fupport. Collier of Friendfhip. 

4 That by which any thing is fupported on the ground: as, 
the /eg of a table. 
Le’cacy. n. f. [/egatum, Latin. ] 

Legacy is a particular thing given by laft will and tefta- 
ment. Cowell. 

If there be no fuch thing apparent upon record, they do 
as if one fhould demand a /egacy by force and virtue of fome 
written teftament, wherein there being no fuch thing fpeci- 
fied, he pleadeth that there it muft needs be, and brihgeth 
arguments from the love or good-will which always the te- 
ftator bore him ; imagining, that thefe, or the like proofs, 
will conviét a teftament to have that in it, which other men 
can no-where by reading find. Hooker, b. iii. 

Go you to Czfar’s houfe ; 

Fetch the will hither, and we fhall determine 

How to cut off fome charge in legacies. Shakef. J. Ca/far. 

Good counfel is the beft /egacy a father can leave a child. 

L’Efirange’s Fables. 
When he thought you gone 

T’ augment the number of the blefs’d above, 

He deem’d ’em legacies of royal love ; 

Nor arm’d, his brothers portions to invade, 


But to defend the prefent you had made. Dryden. 
When the heir of this vaft treafure knew, 

How large a legacy was left to you, 

‘He wifely ty’d it to the crown again. Dryden. 
Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife, and war, 

Portions of toil, and /egactes of care. Prior. 


LE’GAL. adj. [legal, French ; leges, Latin.] 
1. Done or conceived according to law. 

Whatfoever was before, was before time of memory; and 
what is fince is, in a J/egal fenfe, within the time of me- 
mory. Hale’s Hift. of the Common Law of England. 

2. Lawful; not contrary to law. 
His merits 

To fave them, not their own, though gal, works. Milt. 
Leca‘uty. n. f. [legalité, French.) Lawfulnefs. 

To Le’GaLize. v.a. {legalifer, French; from legal.) To au- 
thorize; to make lawful. 

If any thing can /egalize revenge, it fhould be injury from 
an extremely obliged perfon : but revenge is fo abfolutely the 
peculiar of heaven, that no confideration can impower, even 
the beft men, to aflume the execution of it. South’s Sermons. 

Le’GALLy. ady. [from legal.] Lawfully ; according to law. 

A prince may not, much lefs may inferior judges, deny 

juttice, when it is legally and competently demanded. Taylor. 
LE'GATARY. n.f. [legataire, French; from legatum, Latin.] 
One who has a legacy left. 

An executor fhall exhibit a true inventory of goods, taken 
in the prefence of fit perfons, as creditors and /egataries are, 
unto the ordinary. 

LEGATINE. adj. [from /egate.] Made by a legate. 

When any one is abfolved from excommunication, it 1s 
provided by a /egatine conftitution, that fome one fhall pub- 
lifh fuch abfolution. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. Belonging to a legate of the Roman fee. 
All thofe you have done of late, 

By your power J/egatine within this kingdom, 

Fall in the compais of a premunire. Shake/peare. 
LE'’GATE. 2. f. [legatus, Latin; legat, French ; /egato, Italian.] 
1. A dcputy; an ambaffador. 

The /egates from th’ Ætolian prince return : 

Sad news they bring, that after all the coft, 

And care employ’d, their embafly is loft. Dryden. Æneis. 
2. A kind of {fpiritual embaffador from the pope; a commif- 

fioner deputed by the pope for ecclefiaftical affairs. 
Look where the holy /egate comes apace, 

To give us warrant from the hand of heav’n. Shake/p. 

Upon the /egate’s fummons, he fubmitted himfelf to an ex- 
amination, and appeared before him. Atterbury. 

Lecare’e. n. f. [from legatum, Lat.] One who has a legacy 
Ieft him. 
If he chance to ’fcape this difmal bout, 

The former /egatecs are blotted out. Dryden's Juvenal. 

My willis, that if any of the above-named /ezatees {hould 
die before me, that then the refpective legacies {hiall revert 

Swift. 


tə mytelf. : ; pote 
Latin.] Deputation ; commiffion ; 


LEGATION. n. f. [legatio, 
cmbally. 


L E.G 


It will be found; that after a /egation ad res repetendas, and 
a refufal, and a denunciation or indiction of a war, the war 
is no more confined to the place of the quarrel, but 1s left 
at large. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
In the attiring and ornament of their bodies the duke had 
a fine and unaffected politenefs, and upon occafion coftly, as 
in his legations. Wotton. 
Leca’tor.-n. f. [from lego, Latin.] One who makes a will, 
and leaves legacies. 
Suppofe debate 
Betwixt pretenders to a fair eftate, 
Bequeath’d by fome /egator’s laft intent: 
Le'cenp. n. f. [legenda, Latin.] 
1. A chronicle or regifter of the lives of faints. 
Legends being grown iri a manner to be nothing elfe but 
heaps of frivolous and fcandalous vanities, they have been 
even with difdain thrown out, the very nefts which bred them 
abhorring theri. Hooker, b. vs 
There are in Rome two fets of antiquities, the chriftian 
and the heathen; the former, though of a frefher date, are 
fo embroiled with fable and /egend, that one receives but little 
fatisfaction. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy 
2. Any memorial or relation. 
And in this /egend all that glorious deed 
Read, whilft you arm you; arm you whilft you read. 


Fairfax, b. i. 


Dryden. 


3. An incredible unauthentick narrative. 
Who can fhow the /egends, that record 
More idle tales, or fables fo abfurd. Blackmore. 
It is the way and means of attaining to heaven, that makes 
profane fcorners fo willingly let go the expectation of it. It 
is not the articles of the creed, but the duty to God and their 
neighbour, that is fuch an inconfiftent incredible /egend. 
$ Bentley’s Sermons. 
4. Any infcription ; particularly on medals or coins. 
Compare the beauty and comprehenfivenefs of legends on 
ancient coins. Addifon on Medals. 
Le’cer. n.f. [from legger, Dutch. To lie or remain in a 
lace.] Any thing that lies in a place; as, a leger ambafla- 
dor ; a refident; one that continues at the court to which he 
is fent; a leger-book, a book that lies in the compting- 
houfe. 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to heav’n, 
Intends you for his fwift ambaflador, 
Where you fhall be an everlafting /eiger. 
I’ve giv’n him that, 
Which, if he take, fhall quite unpeople her 
Of leidgers for her {weet. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
If legier ambafladors or agents were fent to remain near the 
courts of princes, to obferve their motions, and to hold cor- 
refpondence with them, fuch were made choice of as were 
vigilant. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
Who can endear 
Thy praife teo much? thou art heav’ns leiger here, 
Working againft the ftates of death and hell. Herbert. 
He withdrew not his confidence from any of thofe who 
attended his perfon, who, in truth, lay /eiger for the cove- 
nant, and kept up the fpirits. of their countrymen by their 
intelligence. Clarendon, b. ii. 

I call that a /edger bait, which is fixed, or made to reft, in 
one certain place, when you fhall be abfent; and I call that 
a walking bait which you have ever in motion. Walton. 

Le’GERDEMAIN. n. f. [contracted perhaps from Jegereté de main, 
French.] Slight of hand; juggle; power of deceiving the 
eye by nimble motion; trick; deception; knack. 

He fo light was at legerdemain, 

That what he touch’d came not to light again. Hud 

Of all the tricks and legerdemain By which men ime 
upon their own fouls, there is none fo common as the plea 
of a good intention. South's Sermons. 

Leo’erity. n. f. [legereté, French.) Lightnefs; nimblenefs ; 
quicknefs. A word not in ufe. č 

When the mind is quicken’d, 

The organs though defunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move 

With cafted flough and freth legerity, 

Le’cceEp. adj. [from /eg.] Having legs ; 

LE'GIBLE. n. f. [legibilis, Latin] ` 

1. Such as may be read. 

You obferve fome clergymen with their heads held down 
within an inch of the cufhion, to read what is hardly 
legible. Swift 

2. Apparent; difcoverable. s 

People’s opinions of themfelves are /egible in their counte- 
nances. Thus a kind imagination makes a bold man have 
vigour and enterprize in his air and motion; it iłamps value 
and fignificancy upon his face. Colker. 

TER adv. [from legible.] In fuch a manner as may be 
read. 

Le’cion. [legio, Latin.) 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 
furnifhed with legs. 


1A 
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1. A body of Roman foldiers, confifting of about five thou- 
fand. 

The moft remarkable piece in Antoninus’s pillar is, the 
figure of Jupiter Pluvius fending rain on the fainting army of 
Marcus Aurelius, and thunderbolts on his enemies, which 
is the greateft confirmation poftible of the itory of the Chrif- 


„tian legion. Addijon. 
2. A military force. 
She to foreign realms 
Sends forth her dreadful legions. Philips. 
3. Any great number. 
Not in the /egzons 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn’d.  Shake/p. 


The partition between good and evil is broken down ; and 
where one fin has entered, /egions will force their way through 
the fame breach. Rogers's Sermons. 

LE'GIONARY. adj. [from /egzon.] 

1. Relating to a legion. 

2. Containing a legion. 

3. Containing a great indefinite number. 

Too many applying themfelves betwixt jeft and earneft, 
make up the /egionary body of error. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

LeGisLa‘Tion. n. f. [from /egiflator, Lat.] The act of giving 
laws. 

Pythagoras joined J/eg:/lation to his philofophy, and, like 
others, pretended to miracles and revelations from God, to 
give a more venerable fanction to the laws he prefcribed. 

F Littleton on the Converfion of St. Paul. 

LEGISLA'TIVE. adj. [from legiflator.] Giving laws; law- 
giving. 
Their /egiflative frenzy they repent, 

Enating it fhould make no precedent. Denham. 

The poet is a kind of lawgiver, and thofe qualities are 
proper to the /egi/lative ftyle. Dryden. 

LEGISLA’TOR. x. f. [/egiflator, Latin; legiflatour, French.] 
A lawgiver ; one who makes laws for any community. 
It fpoke like a /egi/lator : the thing {poke was a law. South. 
Heroes in animated marble frown, 

And /egiflators feem to think in ftone. Pope. 
LEGISLATURE. n.f. [from legiflator, Latin.] The power that 

makes laws. 

Without the concurrent confent of all three parts of the 
legiflature, no law is or can be made. Hales Com. Law. 

In the notion of a /eg:flature is implied a power to change, 
repeal, and fufpend laws in being, as well as to make new 
laws. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 16. 

By the fupreme magiftrate is properly underftood the legif- 
Jative power; but the word magiftrate feeming to denote a 
fingle perfon, and to exprefs the executive power, it came to 
pals that the obedience due to the /egiflature was, for want of 
confidering this eafy diftinction, mifapplied to the admini- 
{tration. Swift's Sentiments of a Ch. of England Man. 

Leci’timacy. n. f. [trom legitimate. | 
1. Lawfulnefs of birth. 

In refpect of his legitimacy, it will be good. 
2. Genuinenefs; not fpurioutnefs. 

The degitimacy or reality of thefe marine bodics vindicated, 

T now inquire by what means they were hurried out of the 
ocean. Wosdward’s Natural Hifiory. 
LEGITIMATE. adj. [from legitimus, Lat. legitime, French.] 
Born in marriage ; lawfully begotten. 
Legitimate Edgar, I muft have your land ; 

Our father’s love is to the baftard Edmund. Shake/peare. 

An adulterous perfon is ticd to make provifion tor the 
children begotten in unlawful embraces, that they may do 
no injury to the /egitimate, by receiving a common portion. 

Taylor’s Rule of Holy Living. 
To LEGITIMATE. v. a. [legitimer, Fr. from the adjective. ] 
1. To procure to any the rights of legitimate birth. 

Legitimate him that was a baftard. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
2. To make lawful. 

It would be impoffible for any enterprize to be lawful, if 
that which fhould /egit:mate it is {ubfequent to it, and can have 
no influence to make it good or bad. Decay of Piety. 

LEGITIMATELY. adv. [from legitimate.) Lawfully ; genuinely. 
By degrecs he rofe to Jove’s impcrial feat, 

Thus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dryden. 
LEGITIMATION. n. f. [legitimation, French; from legitimate. | 
1. Lawful birth. 

I have difclaim’d my land ; 

Legitixation, name, and all is gone: 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father. Shakefp. 

From whence will arife many qucttions of legitimation, and 
what in nature is the difference betwixt a wite and a con- 
cubine. Locke, 

2. The act of invefting with the privileges of lawful birth. 

LEGUME. ) n.f. [legume, French; legumen, Lat.] Seeds 

LEGU MEN. § not reaped, but gathered by the hand; as, 
beans: in general, all larger feeds; pulfe. 

Some legumens, as peas or beans, it newly gathered and 
dittilled in a retort, will afford an acid {pirit. Boyle. 


Ayliffe. 
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In the fpring fell great rains, upon which enfued a moft 

deftructive mildew upon the corn and /egummes. Arbuthnot. 
Lecu’minous. adj. [legumineux, French; from legumen.)] Be- 
longing to pulle; confifting of pulfe. 

‘The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom is taken from 
the farinaceous feeds: as oats, barley, and wheat; or of fome 
of the filiquofe or leguminous ; as, peas or beans. Arbuthnot. 

Le’tsuRABLY. adv. [from let/urable.] At leifure ; without tu- 
mult or hurry. 

Let us beg of God, that when the hour of our reft is 
come, the patterns of our dillolution may be Jacob, Mofes, 
Jofhua, and David, who /ei/urably ending their lives in peace, 
prayed for the mercies of God to come upon their pofterity. 

Hooker, b. v. 
Le'tsuraBLe. adj. [from leifure.] Done at leifure; not hur- 
ried ; enjoying leifure. 

A relation incxcufeable in his works of /ei/urab’e hours, the 
examination being as ready as the relation. Brown. 

LEISURE. n. f. [loifir, French.] 
1. Freedom from bulinefs or hurry ; vacancy of mind; power 
to fpend time according to choice. 

A gentleman fell very fick, and a friend faid to him, Send 
for a pbyfician ; but the fick man anfwered, It is no matter ; 
for if I die, I will die at eifure. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Where ambition and avarice have made no entrance, the 
defire of /ei/ure is much more natural than of bufinefs and 
care. Temple. 

O happy youth ! 

For whom thy fates referve fo fair a bride ı 

He figh’d, and had no /es/ure more to fay, 

His honour call’d his eyes another way. Dryden's Ovid. 

You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where you have not 
only the ¢e:/ure of thinking, but the pleafure to think of no- 


thing which can difcompofe your mind. Dryden. 
2. Convenience of time. 
We'll make our leifures to attend on yours. Shakef. 


They fummon’d up their meiny, ftrait took horfe ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The /e:/ure of their anfwer. Shake/p. King Lear. 
I fhall leave with him that very rational and emphatical 
rebuke of Tully, To be confidered at his /es/ure. Locke. 
3. Want of leifure. Not ufed. 
More than I have faid, loving countrymen ; 
The /ei/ure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 
Le‘IsuRELY. adj. [from /eifure.] Not hafty; deliberate; done 
without hurry. 
He was the wretchedft thing when he was young, 
So long a growing, and fo leifurely, 
That, if the rule were true, he fhould be gracious. 
Shake/peare. 
The earl of Warwick, with a handful of men, fired Leith 
and Edinburgh, and returned by a /es/urely march. Hayward. 
The bridge is human life: upon a more /ei/urely furvey of 
it, I found that it confifted of threefcore and ten intire arches. 
Addtfon’s Speétator, N°. 159. 
LE'ISURELY. adv. [from /ei/ure.] Not in a hurry; flowly. 
The Belgians hop’d, that with diforder’d hafte, 
Our deep-cut keels upon the fands might run ; 
Or if with caution /es/urely we paft, 
Their numerous grofs might charge us one by one. Dryd. 
We defcended very /ei/urely, my friend being careful to 
count the fteps. Addifon’s Frecholder, N°. 47. 
Le’man. n. J. [Generally fuppofed to be /aimant, the lover, 
French ; but imagined by Funtus, with almoft equal proba- 
bility, to be derived from lef, Dutch, or leop, Saxon; be- 
loved and man. ‘This etymology is ftrongly fupported by the 
antient orthography, according to which it was written /eve- 


znan.) A fweetheart; a gallant; or a miftrefs. Hanmer. 
Hold for my fake, and do him not to dye; 
But vanquifh’d, thine eternal bondflave make, ` 
And me thy worthy meed unto thy leman take. Fa. Du 


A cup of wine, 
That’s brifk and fine, 
And drink unto the wnan mine. Shakef. Henry IV. 
LEMMA. n. /. [Anja ; lemme, French.] A propofition pre- 
vioufly afiumed. ; 
LE’MON. n. f. [limon, French; limonium, low Latin.] 
1. The fruit of the 'emon-trce. 
The juice of lemons is more cooling and aftringent than 
that of oranges. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
‘The dyers ufe it for dying of bright yellows and lemon co- 
lours. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Fear me, Pomona! 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Thomjon’s Sermons. 
2. The tree that bears lemons. 
The Zeman tree hathlarge ftiff leaves; the flower confifts 
of many leaves, which expand in form of a rofe: the fruit 
is almoft of an oval figure, and divided into feveral cells, in 
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which are lodged hard fecds, furrounded by a thick flefhy 
fubftance, which, for the moft part, is full of an acid juice. 
There are many varieties of this tree, and the fruit is yearly 
imported from Lifbon in great plenty. Miller. 

Lemona’pg. n. f. [from /emon.] Liquor made of water, fu- 
gar, and the juice of lemons. 

Thou, and thy wife, and children, fhould walk in my 
gardens, buy toys, and drink /cmonade. Arbuth, J. Bulls 

To LEND. v. a. [lenan, Saxon; lecnen, Dutch.} 
1. To afford, on condition of repayment. 
Thou fhalt not give him thy money upon ufury, nor fend 
him thy victuals for increate. Lev. xxv 37- 
They dare not give, and e’en refufe to lend, 
To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend. Dryden. 
2. To futfer to be ufed on condition that it be reftored. 
In corhmon worldly things ’tis call’d ungrateful 

With dull unwillingnefs to pay a debt, 

Which, with a bounteous hand, was kindly lent ; 

Much more to be thus oppofite with heav’n. Shake/p. 

I'll wnd it thee, my dear, but have no power to give 
it from me. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 
The fair bleffing we vouchlafe to fend; 

Nor can we fpare you long, though often we may lend. 

J Dryden to the Dutche/s of Ormond. 
3. To afford; to grant in general. 

Covetoufnels, like the fea, reccives the tribute of all ri- 
vers, though far unlike it in /ending any back again. 

Decay of Piety. 

Painting and poefy are two fifters fo like, that they len to 
each other their name and office : one is called a dumb poety, 
and the other a fpeaking picture. Drvden’s Dufre/noy. 

From thy new hope, and from thy growing ftore, 
Now lend affiftance, and relieve the poor. Dryden's Perf. 
Cato, lend me for a whilc thy patience, 
And condefcend to hear a young man fpeak. 
Cephifa, thou 
Wilt Zend a hand to clofe thy miftrefs’ eyes. 
Le/nnrr. n. f. [from lend.] 
1. One who lends any thing. 
2. One who makes a trade of putting money to intcreft. 

Let the {tate be anfwered fome {mall matter, and the reft 
left to the lender ; if the abatement be but fmall, it will not 
difcourage the lender : he that took before ten in the hun- 
dred, will fooner defcend to eight than give over this trade. 

Bacon’s Effays. 
Whole droves of Penders crqud the bankers doors 

To call in money. Dryden’s Spanifb Friar. 

Intereft would certainly encourage the /ender to venture in 
fuch a time of danger. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 20. 

Lencrn. n.f. [from leng, Saxon. } 
1, The extent of any thing material from end to end; the 
longeft line that can be drawn through a body. 

‘There is in Ticinum a church that is in /ength one hun- 
dred feet, in breadth twenty, and in heighth near fifty: it 
reporteth the voice twelve or thirteen times. Bacon. 

9. Horizontal extenfion. 
Mezentius rufhes on his foes, 
And firft unhappy Acron overthrows ; 
Stretch’d at his /:zgth he fpurns the fwarthy ground. Dryd. 
3. A certain portion of {pace or time. 
Large lengths of feas and fhorcs 
Between my father and my mothcr lay. Shakefp. K. John. 
To get from th’ enemy, and Ralph, free; 
Left danger, fears, and focs, behind, 
And beat, at leaft three /engths, the wind. 
Time glides along with undifcover’d hafte, 
The future but a length beyond the paft. Drydens Ovid. 
What length of lands, what oceans have you pafs’d, 
What forms fuftain’d, and on what fhores been caft ? Dryd. 
4. Extent of duration. 

Having thus got the idea of duration, the next thing is to 
get fome meafure of this common duration, whercby to judge 
of its different /engths. Locke. 
. Long duration or protraction. 7 

May heav’n, great monarch, ftill augment your blifs 

With length of days, and every day like this. Dryden. 

Such toil requir’d the Roman name, 

Such /ength of labour for fo vaft a frame. Dryden's Æn. 

In length of time it will cover the whole plain, and make 
one mountain with that on which it now ftands. — Adai/on. 

. Reach or expanfion of any thing. 3 

I do not recommend to all a purfuit of fciences, to thofe 

extenfive lengths to which the moderns have advanced them. 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p.\. 
, Full extent; uncontraétcd ftate. 

If Letitia, who fent me this account, will acquaint me 
with the worthy gentleman’s name ; I will infert it at length 
in one of my papcrs. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 40. 

8, Diftance. 
He had marched to the /ength of Exeter, which he had 


fome thought of belieging. Clarendon, b. vin. 


Addifon. 
A. Philips. 
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g. End; latter part of any affignable time. 

Churches purged of things burdenfome, ail was brought 
at the /ength unto that wherein now we fand. Hooker, b.1v. 

A crooked {tick is not ftraitencd unlets it be bent as far 
on the clear contrary fide, that fo it may fettle ittelf at the 
lenath in a middle ftate of evennefs between them both. Hosker. 

10. At Lenoru. [It was formerly written at the length. } At 
laft; in conclufion. ' 
At length, at length, I have thee in my arms, 
Though our malevolent ftars have ftrugeled hard, 
And held us long afunder. Drydens King Arthur, 
To Le/xoruen. v. a. [from length.) 
n To draw out; to make longer; to elongate. 
Relaxing the fibres, is making them flexible, or eafy to be | 
lengthened without rupture. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Fu'linz dews with {pangles deck’d the glade, 
And the low {un had ¿ngthen’d ev’ry fnade. 
2. To protract; to continue. 

Break off thy fins by righteoufnefs, and thine iniguitics by 
fhewing mercy to the poor; if it may be a lengthening of 
thy tranquillity. Dan. iv. 27. 

Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 

Which bars a thoufand harms, and lengthens life. Shakef. 

It is in our power to fecure to ourielves an intereft in the 
divine mercies that are yet to come, and to lengthen the 
courfe of cur prefent profperity. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. To protract pronunciation. 

The learned languages were lefs conftrained in the quan- 
tity of every fyliable, befides helps of grammatical figures 
for the /engthening or abbreviation of them. Dryden. 

4. To Le’NGTHEN out. {The particle out is only cmphatical.] 
To protra&t; to extend. i 
What if I pleat to Wagthen out his date 


Pope. 


A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Dryden's Aur. 
I’d hoard up every moment of my life, 
To lengthen out the payment of my tears. Dryden. 


It lengthens out cvery act of worthip, and produces more 
Jafting and permanent imprefions in the mind, than thofe 
which accompany any tranfient form of words. Addifon. 

To Le’nGTHEN. v.n. To grow longer; to increafe in length. 

One may as well make a yard, whole parts lengthen ad 

fhrink, as a meafure of trade in materials,*that have not 


always a fettled value. Locke. 
Still ’tis farther from its end; 
Still finds its error lengthen with its way. Prior. 


Le’NGTHWISE. adv, [length and wi/e.] According to the length. 
Le’NiENT: adj. [leniens, Latin.] Z 
1. Afluafive; foftening; mitigating. 
Confolatories writ 
With ftudy’d argument, and much perfuafion fought; 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Miltons Azonijfes. 
In this one pafon man can ftrength enjoy ; > 
Time, that on all things lays his /ement hand, 
Yet tames not this; it flicks to our laft fand. 
2. Laxative; emollient: 
Oils relax the fibres, are lenient, balfamick, and abate 
acrimony in the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
LENIENT. x. f. An emollient, or affuafive application. 
pace drefled it with Jenients. TK ijeman’s Surgery. 
To Le'niFy. v. a. [lenifer, old French; erio, Latin.] To 
affuage ; to mitigate. 
It is ufed fcr fquinancies and inflammations in the throat, 
whereby it fcemeth to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue. 
Baccn’s Natural Hijtary, Ne, S54: 
All (ft’ning fimples, known ot fov’rcign ule, 
He prefies out, and pours their noble juice ; 
Thefe firft infus’d, to fy the pain, 
Be tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. Dryden. 
Le’nitive. adj. [lenitif, Fr. inio, Lat.) Attuafive; cmo'lient 
Seme plants have a mili in them; the caufe may be a 
inception of putrefaċłion : for thofe milks have all an acri- 
mony, though onc would think thev fhould te lenitive. Bacon 
There is aliment Jc2/tive expelling the fæces without fti- 
mulating the bewels ; {uch are 2uimal oils. Arbuthnot 
LE'NITDIVE | Moyfe i 
1. Any thing applied to cafe pain. 
2. A palliative. 
There are éentives that friendfhip will apply, before it 
would be brought to decretory rigours. South's Sermons. 
Le’wity. n.f. [lenstas, Lat.] Mildnefs; mercy; tenderncts; 
foftnefs of temper. ‘ 
Henry gives confent, 
Of mecr compa‘ion, and of lenity, 
lo eate your country. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Lenity muft gain 
The mighty men, and pleale the dilcontent. Daniel 
Albeit fo ample a pardon was proclaimed touching Ae: 
fon, yet could not the boldnefs be beaten down aihen with 
feverity, or with lenity be abated. 
‘Thefe jealoufics 
Have but onc root, thc old imprifon’d king, 
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Whole lenity firft pleas’d the gaping crowd : 

But when long try’d, and found fupinely good, 

Like Æfop’s log, they leapt upon his buck. 

Lens. 2. f ; 
A glafs fpherically convex on both fides, is ufually called a 
lens; fuch as is a burning-glais, or {pectacle-glafs, or an ob- 
ject glais of a telefcope. Newton's Opticks. 

According to the difference of the /enjes, I ufed various 
diftances. Newion's Opticks. 

Lent. part. pall. from lend. 
By Jove the ftranger and the poor are fent, 
And what to thoie we give, to Jove is lent. Popes Ody. 
LENT. n. Ji [lenzen, the fpring, Saxou.} The quadragefunal 
faft ; a time of abitinence. 

Lent is from fpringing, becaufe it falleth in the tpring ; for 

which our progenitors, the Gerinans, ule glent. Camden. 
LENTEN. adj. [trom /ent.} Such as is ufed in lent; fparing. 
My lord, if you delight not in man, what lenten entrtain- 
ment the players fhall receive from you. = Saakeyp. Harnlet. 
She quench’d her fury at the flood, 
And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood. 
‘Their commons, though but coarfe, were nothing fcant. 
Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
LE'NTICULAR. adj. [lenticulaire, French.} Doubly convex; of 
the form of a lens. 

The cryftalline humour is of a lenticular figure, convex on 
both fides. Ray on Creation. 

Le NTiFORM. aaj. [lens and forma, Latin.] Having the form 
of a lens. 

Le’xticinous. adj. [from J/entigo.] Scurfy ; furfuraceous. 

LE’NTIGO. n. f. (Latin.} A treckly or fcurfy eruption upon 
the fkin; fuch efpecially as is common to women in child- 
bearing. Quincy. 

Le/ntiv. n. f. [lens, Latin; /entille, French.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal of which be- 
comes a fhort pod, containing orbicular feeds, for the moft 
part convex; the leaves are conjugated, growing to one mid- 
rib, and are terminated by tendrils. Miller. 

The Philiftines were gathered together, where was a piece 
of ground full of /entiles. 2 Sam. xxii. UI. 

Le’ntisck. n. f. [lentifcus, Latin; lenti/que, French.] 

Lentifck wood is of a pale brown colour, almo‘ whitifh, 
refinous, of a fragrant fmell and acrid taite: it i: the wood 
of the tree which produces the maftich, and is eftecmed 
aftringent and balfamick in medicine. Hiil’s Mat. Medica. 

Lentifck is a beautiful evergreen, the maftich or gum of 
which is of ufe for the teeth or gums. Mortimer’s Huf. 

LE'NTITUDE. n. f. [from lentus, Latin.] Sluggifhnefs ; flow- 
nefs. Didi. 
LE'NTNER. 2. f. A kind of hawk. 

I fhould enlarge my ditcourfe to the obfervation of the 

hageard, and the two forts of /entners. Walton’s Angler. 
LE'NTOR. n. f. [lentor, Latin ; lenteur, French.] 
1. Tenacity; vifcofity. 

Some bodies have a kind of /entor, and more depcctible 

nature than others. Bacon. 
2. Slownefs ; delay. 
The éentor of eruptions, not inflammatory, points to an 
acid caufe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3» [In phyfick.] It expreffes that fizy, vifcid, coagulated part 
of the blood, which, in malignant fevers, obftructs the ca- 
pillary vefiels. Quincy. 
Le’ntous. adj. [lentus, Latin.] Vifcous ; tenacious ; capable 
to be drawn out. 

In this fpawn of a /entous and tranfparent body, are to he 
cifcerned many fpecks which become black, a fubflance more 
compacted and terrcitrious than the other; for it rifeth not 
in diftillation, Brown’s Vulgar Evrours, by iii. 

Le’op. n.f. 

Leod fignifies the people; or, rather, a nation, country, 
&c. Thus, /eodgar is one of great intereft with the people 
or nation. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Le‘or. n.f. 

Leof denotes love; fo leofivin is a winner of love ; leofftan, 
beft beloved: like thefe Agapetus, Erafmus, Philo, Aman- 
dus, We. Gibfen’s Camden. 

Le‘onINE. adj. [/eoninus, Latin.] 
1. Belonging to a lion; having the nature of a lion. 
2. Leonine verfes are thofe of which the end rhymes to the 
middle, fo named from Leo the inventor : as, 
Gloria fagtorum temere conceditur horum. 
Le/orarp. n.f. [leo and pardus, Latin.] A fpotted beaft of 
rey, 
3 Sheep run not half fo tim’rous from the wolf, 

Gr horie or oxen froin the /eopard, 

As you fly from your oft-fubdued flaves. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 

A leopard is every way, in fuape and actions, like a cat: 
his head, teeth, tongue, feet, claws, tail, all like a cat’s: 

he boxes with his ture-fect, as a cat doth her kittens 5 Ivaps 
at the prey, as a cat at a moufe; and will alio fpit much 
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after the fame manner: fo that they feem to differ, juft as a 
kite doth from an eagle. Crew's Mufeum. 
Before the king tame leopards led the way, 

And troops of lions innocently play. Dryden. 

LEPER. n. J. [lepra, leprofus, Latin.] One infected with a 
Lalit 
am no loathfome /eper; look on me. Shakefpeare. 

The leper in whom the plague is, his cloaths fhall be rent. 

Lev. xiii. 45. 

The number of their /epers was very great. Hakewill. 

Lr'perous. adj. [Formed from /eprous, to make out a verfe.] 
Caufing leprofy ; infected with leprofy ; leprous. 
Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ftole, 

With juice of curfed hebenon in a viol, 

“ind in the porches of mine ears did pour 

The deperous diftilment. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Le'Porine. adj. (leporinus, Lat.] Belonging to a hare ; having 

the nature of a hare. 
Lepro’sity. 7. f. [from /eprous.] Squamous difeafe. 

If the crudities, impurities, and /eprofities of metals were 

cured, they would become gold. Bacon’s Nat. Pif. 
Leprosy: n.f. [lepra, Latin; lepre, French.) A loathfome 
diftemper, which covers the body with a kind of white fcales. 

*  Itches, blains, 

Sow all the Athenian bofoinz, arid their crop 

Be geneial lepro/y. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

It is a plague of /eprofy. Lev. xiii. 3. 

Between the malice of my enemies and other mens mif- 

takes, I put as great a difference as between the itch of no- 
velty and the /eprofy of difloyalty. King Charles. 

Authors, upon the firft entrance of the pox, looked upon 

it fo highly infectious, that they ran away from it as much 
as the Jews did from the /epro/y. WVifeman’s Surgery. 
Lr’prous. adj. ;lepra, Latin; lepreux, French.) Infeéted with 
a leproly. 
The filly amorous fucks his death, 

By drawing in a /eprous harlot’s breath. Donne. 

Lere. n.f. [laye, Saxon; leere, Dutch.] A leffon; lore; 
doctrine. This fenfe is {till retained in Scotland, 
The kid pitying his heavinefs, 
Afked the caufe of his great diftrefs ; 
And alo who, and whence, that he were, 
‘Though he that had well ycond his Ære, 
Thus melled his talk with many a teare. Spenfer. } 
Lr’rry. [from /ere.; A rating; 2 lecture. ruftick word. 
Less. A negative or privative termination. [leay, Saxon; loos, 
Dutch.] Joined to a fubftantive, it implies the abfence or 
privation of the thing exprefied by that fubftantive: as, a 
witie/s van, aman without wit ; childle/s, without children ; 
fatherle/s, deprived of a father ; pennyle/s, wanting money. 

Less. adj. |Icay, Saxon.} The comparative of little : oppofed 
to greater. 

Mary, the mother of James the /e/s. Mar. xv. 40. 

Yet cou!d he not his clofing eyes withdraw, 
Though /e/s and /e/s of Emily he faw. Dryden. 
He that thinks he has a pofitive idea of infinite ipace 
will find, that he can no more have a pofitive idea of the 
greate(t than he has of the leaft fpace; for in this latter we 
are canzble only of a comparative idea of finallnefs, which 
will always be /e/s than any one whercof we have the pofitive 
idea. Locke, 
All the ideas that are confidered as having parts, and are 
capable of increafe by the addition of any equal or /e/s parts, 
affords us, by their repetition, the idea of infinity. Locke. 
’Tis /e/s to conquer, than to make wars ceafe, 

And, without fighting, awe the world to pedce. Hallifax, 
Lrss. n.f- Not fo much; oppotfed to more, 

They gathered fome more, fome /é/s, Exod, xvi. 17. 

Thy fervant knew nothing of this, /e/s or more. 1 Sam. 
Less. adv. In a imaller degree ; in a lower degree. 

This opinion prefents a /é/s merry, but not Zf dangerous, 

temptation to thofe in adverfity. Decay of Piety. 

The lefs {pace there is betwixt us and the objeét, and the 

more pure the air is, by fo much the more the fpecies are 
preferved and diftinguifhed ; and, on the contrary, the more 
fpace of air there is, and the //s it is pure, fo much the 
more the object is confufed and embroiled. Dryden. 

Their learning lay thicfy in fiourifh ; they were not much 

wiler than the /e/s pretending multitude, Collier on Pride. 

The lefs they themfelves want to receive from others, they 

will be Z/s careful to fupply the neceffities of the indigent. 
Sonalridge’s Sermons. 

Happy, and happy ftill, fhe might have prov’d, 

Were fhe lfs beautiful, or fs belov’d. Pope’s Statius, 
Lr’sske. n. J. ‘Ihe perfon to whom a leafe is given. 

To Lrssen. v. a. | trom Lefs.] 
1. To diminifh in bulk. 
2. To diminifh in degree of any quality. 
sings may give 
To beggars, and not ffen their own greatnefs. Denham. 


Though 
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Though charity alone will not make one happy in the 
other world, yet it fhall /efen his punifhment. Calany’s Serm. 
Collect into one fum as great a number as you pleafe, this 
multitude, how great foever, /e/éns not one jot the power 
of adding to it, or brings him any nearer the end of the in- 
exhauftible ftock of number. Locke. 
This thirft after fame betrays him into fuch indecencies 
as are a leffening to his reputation, and is looked upon as a 
weaknefs in the greateft characters. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Nor are the pleafures which the brutal part of the creation 
enjoy, furject to be lefened by the uneafinefs which arifes 
from fancy. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3- To degrade; to deprive of power or dignity. 
Who feeks 

To /effen thee, againft his purpofe ferves 

To manifeft the more thy might. Milton's Par. Loft. 

St. Paul chofe to magnify his office, when ill men confpired 
to /effen it. Atterbury Sermons. 

To Le’ssEN. v. n. To grow lefs; to fhrink; to be dimi- 
nifhed. 

All government may be efteemed to grow ftrong or weak, 
as the general opinion in thofe that govern is feen to lefn or 
increafe. Temple. 

The objection leflens very much, *and comes to no more 
than this, there was one witnefs of no good reputation. 

Alterbury’s Sermons. 
Lr’sser. adj. A barbarous corruption of /e/s, formed by the 
vulgar from the habit of terminating comparatives in er; 
afterwards adopted by poets, and then by writers of profe. 
What great defpite doth fortune.to thee bear, 
Thus lowly to abafe thy beauty bright, 
‘That it fhould not deface all other /efr light. 1 Y 
It is the /effer blot, modefty finds, 
Women to change their fhapes than men their minds. 
Shake/peare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

The mountains, ard higher parts of the carth, grow /e/er 
and /effer from age to age : fometimes the roots of them are 
weakened by fubterrancous fires, and fometimes tumbled 
by earthquakes into thofe caverns that are under them. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Cain, after the murder of his brother, cries out, Every 
man that findeth me fhall flay me. By the fame reafon may 
a man, in the ftate of nature, punifh the /e/er breaches of 
that law. Locke. 

Any heat whatfoever promotes the afcent of mineral mat- 
ter, but more efpecially of that which is fubtile, and is con- 
fequently moveable more eafily, and with a defer power. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
The larger here, and there the /effer lambs, 
The new-fall’n young herd bleating for their dams. Pope. 
Lr’sseR. adu. [formed by corruption from /e/s.] 
Some fay he’s mad; others, that /e/fer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Le’sses. n. f. [/aiffics, French.) The dung of beafts left on the 
round. 
LE'SSON. 7. f. [le;an, French; /ec?io, Latin.] 
1. Any thing read or repeated to a tcacher, in order to im- 
provement. 


I but repeat that /effon 

Which I have Icarn’d from thee. 

2. Precept; notion inculcated. l 
This days enfample hath this /e/on dear 

Deep written in my heart with iron pen, 

That blifs may not abide in ftate of mortal men. Fa. Qu. 

Be not jealous over the wife of thy bofom, and teach her 
not an evil /effon againft thyfelf. Eccduf ix I. 

3. Portions of fcripture read in divine fervice. 

Notwithftanding fo eminent properties, whereof /e/fons are 
happily deftitute ; yet /e/ons being free from fome inconve- 
niences whereunto fermons are more fubject, they may, in 
this refpect, no lefs take, than in other they mutt give the 
hand which betokeneth pre-eminence. Hooker, b. v. 

4. Tune pricked for an inftrument. 

Thofe good laws were like good /e/fons {ct for a flute out of 
tune; of which /e/ons little ufe can be made, till the flute be 
made fit to be played on. Davies on Ireland. 

5. A rating lecture. 
She would give her a /effen for walking fo late, that fhould 
makc her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 
To Lr’sson. v. a. [from the noun.] To teach; to inftruct. 
Even in kind love, I do conjure thec, 
To leffon me. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Well haft thou /e/on’d us, this fhall we do. Sheke/p. 

Children fhould be feafoned betimes, and J/effoned into a 

contempt and deteftation of this vice.  L’E/frange’s Fables. 
[.r'ssor. n. j. One who lets any thing to farm, or otherwile, 
by leafe. 

Lords of the world have but for life thcir leafe, 

And that too, if the defer pleafe, muit ceafe. Denham. 

If he demifes the glebe to a layman, the tenant mult pay 
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Denham’s Sophy. 
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the fmall tithes to the vicar, and the great tithes to the 
leffor. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Lesrr. conj. [from the adje&tive /ea/?.] That not. l 

Forty ftripes he may give him, and not exceed ; l/t if he 
fhould excced, then thy brother fhould feem vile. Deut. XXV. 

King Luitprand brought hither the corps, /e/f it might be 
abufed by the barbarous nations. Addifin on Italy. 

Le’srercock. n. f: 

Upon the north coaft, for want of good harbours they 
have a device of two fticks filled with corks, and crofled flat- 
long, out of whofe midit there rifeth a thread, and at the 
fame hangcth a fail; to this engine, termed a /e/fercock, they 
tie one end of thcir boulter, fo as the wind coming from the 
fhore filleth the fail, and the fail carrieth the boulter into the 
fea, which, after the refpite of fome hours, is drawn in again 
by a cord faftened at the nearer end. Carew on Cornwall. 

To LET. v.a. [læran, Saxon.] 
1. To allow; to fuffcr; to permit. 
Nay, nay, quoth he, Zt be your ftrife and doubt. Fairf. 

Where there is a certainty and an uncertainty, ¿et the un- 
certainty go, and hold to that which is certain. Bp. Sanderfon. 

On the croud he caft a furious look, 

And wither’d all their ftrength before he fpoke ; 

Back on your lives, /et be, faid he, my prey, 

And let my vengeance take the deftin’d way. Dryden. 

Remember me ; fpeak, Raymond, will you /et him? 

Shall he remember Leonora. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

We muft not /ct go manifeft truths, becaufe we cannot 
an{wer all queftions about them. Collier. 

One who fixes his thaughts intently on one thing, fo as to 
take but little notice of the fucceffion of ideas in his mind, 
lets flip out of his account a good part of that duration. Locke. 

A folution of mercury in aqua fortis being poured upon 
iron, copper, tin, or lead, diffolves the metal, and lets go 
the mercury. - Newton's Opticks. 

2. A fign of the optative mood ufed before the firft and impe- 
rative before the third perfon. Before the firft perfon fingular 
it fignifies refolution; fixed purpofe, or ardent with. 


Let me die with the Philiftines. Judges. 
Here is her picture : /et me fee; I think, - 

If I had fuch a tire, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as in this of her’s. , . Shakefpeare. 


3: Before the firft perfon plural, /et implies exhortation. 
Rife; let us go. Mark. 
4. Before the third perfon, fingular or plural, Æt implies per- 
miffion or precept. 
Let the foldiers feize him for one of the aflaffinates. Dryd. 
5. Before a thing in the paffive voice, /et implies command. 
Let not the objects which ought to be contiguous be fepa- 
rated, and /et thofe which ought te be feparated be appa- 
rently fo to us; but /et this be done by a {mall and pleafing 
difference, Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
6. Lrt bas an infinitive mood after it without the particle zo. 
But one fubmiffive word which you let fall, 


Wili make him in good humour with us all. Dryden. 


The feventh year thou fhalt /et it reft, and lie ftill. Exod. 
7. To leave. 
They did me too much injury, 
That ever faid I hearken’d for your death. 
If it were fo, I might have /et alone 
Th’ infulting hand of Douglas over you. Shake/peare. 


The publick outrages of a deftroying tyranny are but 
childith appetites, et alone till they are grown ungovern- 
able. L’Efirange’s Fables. 

Let me alone to accufe him afterwards. Dryd. Sp. Friar. 
__This Is of no ufe, and had been better /y alone: he is 
fain to refulve all into prcfent poffeffion. 


: | Locke. 
Neftor, do not Xt us alone till you have fhortened our 
necks, and reduced them to their antient ftundard.  Addifer. 


This notion might be Æt alone an 

harmlefs unintelligible enthutiafn. 
. To more than permit. = 
There’s a letter for you, 

I am /et to know it is. 

9. To put to hire; to grant to a tenant. 
Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon ; he /et the vine- 
yard unto keepers, Cant. viii II. 
Nothing dcadens fo much the compofition of a picture, as 
figures which appertain not to the fubject : we may call them 
figures to be Zet. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

She ft her fecond floor to a very genteel youngifh man, 
Tatler, N°. 88. 
A ‘aw was enacted, prohibiting all bifhops, and other ec- 
clefiaftical corporations, from lettiug their lands for above the 
term of twenty years. Swift. 
10. To luffer any thing to take a courfe which requires no im- 

pulfive violence. 

She /et them down by a cord through the window. Toh. 
our nets for a 


Launch out into the deep, and Jet down jy 
draught. Luke v. 4. 
Let 


d defpifed asa piece of 
Rogers's Sermons. 
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Sir, if your name be Horatio, as 
 Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
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Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I may drink: 
Gen. xxiv. 14: 
My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 
And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold ; 
Like nature Jetting down the {prings of life : j 
So much the name of father awes me ftill. Dryden. 
From this point of the ftory, the poct is /et down to his 
traditional poverty. Pope's Effay on Homer. 
You mutt /et it down, that is, make it fofter by temper- 
ing it. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
Li. To permit to take any ftate or courle. i 
Finding an eafe in not underftanding, he /et loofe his 
thoughts wholly to pleature. i Sidney, b. iis 
Let reafon teach impoffibility in any thing, and the will of 
man doth /et it go. Hooker, b.i. 
The beginning of ftrife is as when one letteth out water. 
Prov. xvii. 14: 
As terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth pricking vines 
or trees after they be of fome growth, and thereby Jetting 
forth gum or tears. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
And if I knew which way to do’t, Á 
Your honour fafe, I’d Zet you out. Hudibras. 
The etting out our love to mutable objects doth but en- 
large our hearts, and make them the wider marks for for- 
tune to be wounded. Boyle. 
He was Jet loofe among the woods as foon as he was able 
to ride on horfeback, or carry a gun. Addifon's Spectator. 
12. To LET blood, is elliptical for to let out blood. To free it 
from confinement ; to fuffer it tc ftream out of the vein. 
Be rul’d by me; 
Let’s purge this choler without letting blood.  Shakepfeare. 
Hippocrates let great quantities of blood, and opened feveral 
veins at a time. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
13. To Ler blood, is ufed with a dative of the perfon whofe 
blood is let. TE i Catetby, 
His antient knot of dangerous adverfaries i 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret caftle. Shakefpeare. 
As terebration doth meliorate frait, fo doth Jetting plants 


blood, as pricking vines, thereby letting forth teats. Bacon. 
J4. To Ler in. To admit. Grea 
Let in your king, whofe labour’d fpirits, 
Sore wearied in this action of fwift {peed, 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shake/peare. 


Rofcetes prefented his army before the gates of the city, 
in hopes that the citizens would raife fome tumult, and /et 
him in. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at another to /et in the foe, 

Effeminately vanquifh’d. Milton's Agoniftes. 

The more tender our fpirits are made by religion, the 
more eafy we are to let in grief, if the caufe be innocent. 

Taylor’s Rule of Holy Living. 
They but preferve the afhes, thou the flame, 

True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame, 

Fording his current, where thou find’ft it low, 

Lett in thine own to make it rife and flow. Denham. 

To give a period to my life, and to his fears, you’re 
welcome; here’s a throat, a heart, or any other part, ready 
to det in death, and receive his commands. Denham. 

It is the key that /ets them into their very heart, and en- 
ables them to command all that is there. South’s Sermons. 

There are pictures of {uch as have been diftinguifhed by 
their birth or miracles, with infcriptions, that /et you into the 
name and hiftory of the perfon reprefented. Addifon. 

Mott hiftorians have fpoken of ill fuccefs, and terrible 
events, as if they had been /et into the fecrets of providence, 
and made acquainted with that private conduct by which the 
world is governed. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 483. 

Thefe are not myfteries for ordinary readers to be /et 
into. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 227. 

As foon as they have hewn down any quantity of the 
rocks, they let in their fprings and refervoirs among their 
works. Addifon on Italy. 

As we rode through the town, J was let into the characters 
of all the inhabitants ; one was a dog, another a whelp, and 
another a cur. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

15. To LET i. To procure admiffion. 

They fhould fpeak properly and correctly, whereby they 
may let their thoughts ito other mens minds the more 
eafily. LF T Locke. 

16. To Ler off. To dicharge. Originally ufed of an arrow 
difmifled from the gripe, and therefore fuffered to fly off the 
ing; now applied to guns. 
RP? cing a piftol “only with powder, I firft cautioned 
the emperor not to be afraid, and then let it off in Eo 
wift. 
17. To Let out. To leafe out; to give to hire or farm. 
18. To Ler. [levcan, Saxon.] To hinder; to obftruct; to 
eet: vac. 
“Their fenfes are not Jetted from enjoying their objects: we 


LET 


have the impediments of honour, and the torments of con 
{cience. Sidney. 

To glorify him in all things, is to-do nothing whcreby the 
name of God may be blafphemed ; nothing whereby the fal- 
vation of Jew or Grecian, or any in the church of Chrift, 
may be /et or h{ndered. Hooker, b.i. 

Leave, ah leave Off, whatever wight thou be, 

To let a weary wretch from her due reft, 

And trouble dying foul’s tranquillity. Fairy Queen. 

Wherefore do ye let the people from their works; go you 
unto your burdens. . Exod. y. 4: 

The myftery of iniquity doth already work 3 only he who 
now /etteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. 2 Thef, 

I will work, and who will /e¢ it. Ta. xliii; 11; 

And now no longer etted of his prey, 
He leaps up at it with enrag’d defire, _ 
O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide furvey, 
And nods at every houfe his threatening fire. Dryden, 
19. To Let, when it fignifies to permit or leave, has let in the 
ae and part. paflive ; but when it fignifies to hinder, it 
as letted ; as, multa me impedierunt, many things have letted 
me. Introduétion to Grammar. 
To Ler. v. n. To forbear; to withold himfelf. 

After king Ferdinando had taken upon him the perfon of 
a fraternal ally to the king, he would not /et to counfel the 
king. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Let. x. f. [from the verb.] Hindrance ; obftacle; obftruc- 
tion; impediment. 

The fecret /ets and difficulties in public proceedings are 
innumerable and inevitable. Hooker, b.i. 

Solyman without /et prefentèd his army before the city of 
Belgrade. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

It had been done e’er this, had I been conful; 
We had had no ftop, no zet. Benj. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
Juft judge, two /ets remove ; that free from dread, 

I may before thy high tribunal plead. Sandys on Fob. 

To thefe internal difpofitions to fin add the external op- 
portunities and occafions concurring with them, and re- 
moving all /ets and rubs out of the way, and making the 
path of deftruction plain before the finner’s face ; fo that he 
may run his courle freely. South. 

Ler, the termination of diminutive words, from lýre, Saxon, 
little, {mail 

Letua’rcick. adj. [lethargique, Fr. from lethargy.) Sleepy, 
beyond the natural power of fleep. 

Vengeance is as if minutely proclaimed in thunder from 
heaven, to give men no reft in their fins, till they awake from 
the /ethargick fleep, and arife from fo dead, fo mortiferous a 
ftate. š Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Let me but try if I can wake his pity 

From his Zethargick fleep. Denham’s Sophy. 

A lethargy demands the fame cure and diet as an apo- 
plexy from a phlegmatick cafe, fuch being the conftitution of 
the lethargick. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

LETHA‘RGICKNESS. n. f. [from lethargick.] Sleepinefs ; drow- 
finefs. 
A grain of glory mixt with humbienefs, 

Cures both a fever, and lethargicknefs. Herbert. 
LE’/THARGY. n.f. [anSaoyia; lethargie, Fr.] A morbid 
drowfinefs ; a fleep from which one cannot be kept awake. 

The lethargy muft have his quiet courfe ; 

If not, he foams at mouth, and by and b 

Breaks out to favage madnefs. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
Though his eye is open, as the morning’s, 

Towards lufts and pleafures ; yet fo faft a lethargy 

Has feiz’d his powers towards publick cares and dangers, 

He fleeps like death. Denham’ Sophy. 

Europe lay then under a deep lethargy; and was no other- 
wife to be refcued from it, but by one that would cry 
mightily. Atterbury. 

A lethargy is a lighter fort of apoplexy, and demands the 
fame cure and diet. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Le’THARGIED. adj. [from the noun.] Laid afleep; entranced. 
His motion weakens, or his difcernings 
Are lethargicd. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Le’tHE. x. f. [Andn.] Oblivion; a draught of oblivion, 
The conquering wine hath fteept our fenfe 
In foft and delicate lethe. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat’ry labyrinth, which who fo drinks 
Forgets both joy and grief. 
Letter. n. f. [from /et.] 
1. One who lets or permits. 
2. One who hinders. 
. One who gives vent to any thing ; as a blood letter. 
LE'TTER. n. f. [lettre, French; litera, Latin.] 
I. One of the elements of fyllables. 

A fuperfcription was written over him in /etters of Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew. Luke xxiii. 38. 

‘Thou whorefon Zed! thou unneceflary /etter / Shake/. 


Milton. 
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2. A written meffage; an epiftle. 


They ufe to write it on the top of letters.  Shake/peare. 
I have a ketter from her 
OF fuch contents as you will wonder at: Shake/peare. 


When a Spaniard would write a lett -bysim, the Indian 
would marvel how it fhould be poflible, that he, to whom 
he camc, fhould be able to know all things. Abbot. 

The affes will do very well for trumpeters, and the hares 
will make excellent /etter carriers. E Ejirangës Fables. 

The ftile of Ictters. ought to be free, caiv, and natural ; 
as near approaching to familiar converlation as pofible : the 
two beft qualities in coriverfation are, good humour and good 
breeding ; thofe /etters are therefore certainly the bett that 
few the mof of thefe two qualities. Wall. 

Mrs. P. B. has writ to me, and is one of the beft letter 
writers I know ; very good fenfe, civility; and friendfhip, 
without any {liffrefs or conftraint. Swift. 

3. The literal or exprefled meaning. 

Touching tranflations of holy fcripture,; we may not dif- 
allow of their painful travels herein, who flrictly have ticd 
themfelves to the very original /etter. Hooker, b. v. 

In obedience to human laws, we mufl obferve the /etter of 
the law, without doing violence to the reafon of the law, 
and the intention of the lawgiver. Taylor’s holy living. 

Thofe words of his muft be underflood not according to 
the bare tigour of the tier, but according to the ailowances 
of cxpreffion. South’s Sermons. 

What! fince the pretor did my fetters loofe, 

And left me freely at my own difpofc, 

May I not live without controul and awe, 

Excepting ftill the /etter of the law? = Dryden's Perfius. 

4. Letters without the fingular: learning. 
‘The Jews marvelled, faying, How knoweth this man Zet- 
ters, having never learned ? John vii. 15. 
5. Any thing to be read. 
Good laws are at beft but a dead Zetter: Addi. Freehoider. 
6. Type with which books are printed. 

The iron ladles that /etter founders ufe to the cafting of 

printing letters, are kept conftantly in melting metal. Moxon. 
To LE'TTER. v. a. [from /etter.] To ftamp with Ictters. 

I obferved one weight /ettered on both fides; and I found 
on one fide, written in the dialect of men, and underneath 
it, calamities; on the other fide was written, in the lan- 
guage of the gods, and underneath, bleffings. Addifon. 

Le’TTERED. adj. [from Jetter.] Literate; educated to learn- 
ing. 
"A martial man, not fweetened by a lettered education, is 
apt to have a tin¢ture of fournefs. Collier on Pride. 
Le’rruce. n. f. laéuca, Latin.] 

The Jettuce hath a fibrous root, which is, fur the moft 
part, annual; the leaves are fmooth, and grow alternately 
upon the branches ; the ftalks are, for the moft part, tender, 
flender, and ftıff, and commonly terminate in a fort of um- 
bel; the cup of the flower is oblong, flender, and fcaly ; the 
feeds are oblong, deprefled, and generally terminate in a 
point: the fpecies are, common or garden lettuce; cabbage 
lettuce ; Silefia lettuce; white and black cos ; white cos ; red 


capuchin Jeftuce. Miller. 
Fat colworts, and comforting purfcline, 
Cold /etitce, and refrefhing rofemarine. Spenfer. 


Lettuce is thought -to be poifonous, when it is fo old as to 
have milk. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
The medicaments proper to diminith milk, are /ettice, 
purflane, endive. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
LEVANT. adj. [levant, French.] Eaftern. 
Thwart of thofe, as fierce 
Forth rufh the levant, and the ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 
Leva/nt. mf. The eaft, particularly thofe coatts of the Me- 
diterranean ealt of Italy. : 
LEVATOR. n. f. [Lat-] A chirurgical inftrument, whereby 
depreficd parts of the fkull are lifted up. a « 
Some furgeons bring out the bone in the bore ; but it will 
be {afer to raife it up with your /evator, when it is but lightly 
retained in fome part. Wijfeman’s Surgery. 
LEUCOPHLE'GMACY. n. f. [from leucophlegmatick.] Palencts, 
with vifcid juices and cold {weatings. 
Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, /eucophlegmacy, 
and droptfics. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
LEucoPHLEGMA’TICK. adj. [Atuxos and Qarypa.] Having 
fuch a conftitution of body where the blood is of a pale co- 
lour, vifcid, and cold, whereby it {tufts and bloats the ha- 
bit, or raifes white tumours in the feet, legs, or any other 
parts; and fuch are commonly afthmatick and dropfical. 
Quincy. 
Aithmatic perfons have voracious appetites, and for want 
of a right fanguification are leucophlegmutick. Arbuthnot. 
LEVEE. a.f. [French.] 
1. The time of rifing. 
$. ‘The concourle of thofe who croud round a man of powcr 


in a morning. 


LEV 


The fervile rout their careful Cæfar praile 5 
Him they extol, they worfhip him alone, 
They croud his /evees, and fupport his throne. 
Woud’ft thou be firft minifter of ftate ? 
To have thy levees crouded with refort, 
Of a depending, gaping, fervile court. Dryden's Furenal. 
None of her Sylvan fubjeéts made their court, 
Levees and couchees pafs’d without rcfort. 
LEVEL. adj. [læpel, Saxon. ] 
1. Even; not having one part higher than another. 
The garden, feated on the /evel floor, 
She left behind, and locking ev’ry door, 
Thought all fecure. Dryden's Boccace. 
Be evel in preferments, and you will foon be as /evel in 
your learning. Bentley. 
2. Even with any thing elfe; in the fame line with any thing. 
Our navy is addrefled, our pow’r collected, 
Our fubftitutes in abfence well invefted, 
And ev’ry thing lies /evel to our with. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
There is a knowledge which is very proper to man, and 
lies /evel to human underftanding ; and that is, the know- 
ledge of our Creator, and of the duty we owe to him. 


Tillotfon’s Sermons. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


To Le’veL. v. a: [from the adjective. ] 
1. To make even; to free from inequalities. 
2. To reduce to the fame height with fomething elfe. 

Reafon can never affent to the admiffion of thofe brutifh 
appetites which would over-run the foul, and Zevel its fupe- 
rior with its interior faculties. Decay of Piety. 

Behold the law 

And rule of beings in your maker’s mind : 

And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw, 

To fit the /evell’d ufe of humankind. 

3. To lay fat. 

We know by experience, that all downright rains do evet- 
more diflever the violence of outrageous winds, and beat 
down and /evel the {welling and mountainous billows of the 
fea. Raleigh. 

He will thy foes with filent fhame confound, 


Dryden. 


And their proud ftructures /eve/ with the ground. Sandys. 
With unrefifted might the monarch reigns, 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains ; 

And not regarding diff’rence of degrees 

Abas’d your daughter, and exalted me. Dryden. 


4. To bring to equality of condition. 
5. To point in taking aim ; to aim. 
Ong to the gunners on St. Jago’s tow’r, 
Bid ’em for fhame, 
Level their canon lower. 
6. To direct to any end. 

The whole body of puritans was drawn to be abettors of 
all villainy by a few men, whofe defigns from the firft were 
levelled to deftroy both religion and government. Swift. 

To Le’VEL. v. n. 
r. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow to the fame direc- 
tion with the mark. 

The glory of God, and the good of his church, was the 
thing which the apoftles aimed at, and therefore ought to be 

` the mark whereat we alfo level. Hooker, b. iv. 
2. To conjeGure ; to attempt to guefs. 

I pray thee overname thems; and as thou nameft them I 
will defcribe them; and, according to my defcription, /evel 
at my affection. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 

3. To be in the fame direction with a mark. 
He to his engine flew, 

Plac’d near at hand in open view, 

And rais’d it till it /evell’d right, 

Againft the glow-worm tail of kite. 

4. To make attempts ; to aim. 

Ambitious York did /evel at thy crown. 
Le'vev. n. f. [from the adjective. } 
1. A plane; a furface without protuberances or inequalities, 

After draining of the /eve/ in Northamptonfhire, innume- 
rable mice did upon a fudden arife. Hales Original of Mank. 

Thofe bred in a mountainous country overfize thofe that 
dwell on low /eve’s. Sandys’s Travels. 

2. Rate; ftandard. 

Love of her made us raife up our thoughts above the or- 

dinary level of the world, fo as great clerks do not difdain 


Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 


Hudibras, p. ii. 
Shake/peare. 


our conference. Sidney. 
It might perhaps advance their minds fo far 
Above the level of fubjcction, as 
T? aflume to them the glory of that war. Dantel. 


The praifes of military men infpired me with thoughts 

above my ordinary Jevel. Dryden. 
3. A flate of equality. 

The time is not far off when we fhall be upon the /evel 3 

I am refolved to anticipate the time, and be upon the /evel 

with them now: for he is fo that neither feeks nor wants 

them. Atterbury to Pope. 


Providence, 


LEV 


Providence, for the moft part, fet us uppn a /eve!, and 
obferves a kind of proportion in its difpenfations towards us. 
Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 255. 

J fuppofe, by the ftile of old friend, and the like, it muft 
be fomebody there of his own vel; among whom his party 
have, indeed, more friends than I could wifh. Swift. 

4. An inftrument whereby malons adjuft their work. 

The /eve/ is from two to ten feet long, that if may reach 
over a confiderable length of the work: if the plumb-line 
hang juft upon the perpendicular, when the /evel is fet flat 
down upon the work, the work is level; but if it hangs on 
either fide the perpendicular, the floor or work muft be railed 
on that fide, till the plumb-line hang exactly on the perpen- 
dicular. Moxan’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

5. Rule: borrowed from the mechanick level. 
Be the fair /evel of thy actions laid, 
As temp’rance wills, and prudence may perfuade, 
And try if life be worth the liver’s care. Prior. 
6. The line of direction in which any miffive weapon is aimed. 
I ftood i’ th’ devel 
Of a full charg’d confederacy, and gave thanks 
To you that choked it, Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
_ As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murther her. Shakef. Romeo and Juliet. 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, 

Beneath the /evel of all care, 

Over whofe heads thofe arrows fly, 

Of fad diftruft and jealoufy. 

7. The line in which the fight paffes. 
Fir’d at firft fight with what the mufe imparts, 

In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts ; 

While from the bounded /eve/ of our mind 

Short views we take, nor fee the lengths behind. 

Le'vecrer. 2. J. [from level] 

1. One who makes any thing even. 

2. One who deftroys Tuperiority ; one who endeavours to bring 
all to the fame ftate of equality. 

You are an everlafting leveller; you won’t allow encourage- 
ment to extraordinary merit. Collier on Pride. 

Le’vetness. n. f. [from /evel.] 
x. Evennefs; equality of furface. 
2. Equality with fomething elfe. 

The river Tiber is exprefled lying along, for fo you muft 
remember to draw rivers, to exprefs their /eveine/s with the 
earth. Peacham. 

Le’ven. n. f. [levain, French.] 

1- Ferment; that which being mixed in bread makes it rife 
and ferment. 

g. Any thing capable of changing the nature of a greater mafs ; 
any thing that tinétutes the whole. 

The matter fermeiiteth upon the old /ever, and becometh 
more acrid. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

As to the peftilential /evains conveyed in goods, it is a fafe 
opinion. Artuthnot on Air. 

Le’ver. n. f. [levier, French.] 

The fecond mechanical power, is a balance fupported by 
a hypomochlion ; only the centre is not in the middle, as 
in the common balance, but near one end ; for which rea- 
fon it is ufed to elevate or raife a preat weight; whence 
comes the name /ever. Harris. 

Have you any /eavers to lift me up again, being down. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Some draw with cords, and fome the monfter drive 

With rolls and /evers. Denham. 

In a awer, the motion can be continued only tor fo fhort 
a pace, as may be anfwerable to that little diftance betwixt 
the fulciment and the weight; which is always by fo much 
lefler, as the difproportion betwixt the weight and the powcr 
is greater, and the motion itfelf more eafy. Vilkinss Adagick. 

Some hoifting /eavers, fome the wheels prepare. Dryd. 

You may have a wooden lever, forked at the ends. Mort. 

Le/vERET. [Jeivre, French.] A young hare. 
Their travels o’er that filver field does fhow, 
Like track of Jeverets in morning fnow. Waller. 
Lever. n. f. [from lever, French.) A blaft on the trumpet ; 
probably that by which the foldiers are called in the morning. 
He that led the cavalcade, i 

Wore a fowgelder’s fiagellet, 

On which he blew as ftrong a Jevet 5 

As well-fee’d lawyer on his breviate. Hudibras. 

Leverook. n. f- [layenc, Saxon.} This word is retained in 
Scotland, and denotes the lark. 

The {maller birds have their particular fcafons; as, tne 
leverook. Walton's Angler. 

If the luft faa twill fmoore aw the /everooks. Scotch Prov. 

Li’viase. adj. [from /evy.] That may be levied. 
The fums which any agreed to pay, and were not brought 
in, were to be leviabie by courfe of law. Bacon's Henry VII. 
LEVI'ATHAN: n. f. [({"9.] A water animal mentioned in 
the book of Fob. By fome imagined the crocodile, but in 
poetry generally taken for the whale. 


Waller. 


Pope. 


LEW 


We may, as bootlefs, fpend our vain tommand 

Upon th’ enraged foldicrs in thcir fpoil, 

As fend our precepts to th’ leviathan, 

‘Lo come afhore. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Canft thou draw out leviathan with an hook ? Fob. 

More to embroil the deep; leviathan, 
And his unwieldy train, in dreadful fport 
Tempeft the loofen'd brine. Thomfon’s Winter. 
To LE'VIGATE. v. a. [lævigo, Latin.] 
1. To rub or grind to an impalpable powder. 
2. To mix till the liquor becomes fmooth and uniform. 

The chyle is white, as confifting of falt, oil, and water, 

much fevigated or {mooth. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
Levica’rion. n. f. [from levigate.] 

Levigation is the reducing of hard bodies, as coral, tutty, 
and preclous ftomes; into a fubtile powder, by grinding upon 
marble with a muller; but unlefs the inftruments are ex- 
tremely hard, they will fo wear as to double the weight of 
the medicine. Quincy. 

Le’vite. n. f. [levita, Datin, from Levi.] 
1. One of the tribe of Levi; one born to the office of prieft- 
hood among the Jews. 

In the Chriftian church, the office of deacons fucceeded in 
the place of the vites among the Jews, who were as mi- 
niftets and fervants to the priefts: Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. A prieft: ufed in contempt. 
Levi‘TIcAL. adj. [from /evite.] Belonging to the levites; 
making part of the religion of the Jews. 

By the /evitical law, both the man and the woman were 
ftoried to death ; fo heinous a crime was the fin of adultery. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Le’viry. 2. f. [levitas, Latin.] 
1. Lightnefs; not heavinefs: the quality by which any body 
has lefs weight than another. 

He gave the form of /evity to that which afcended ; to that 
which defcended, the form of gravity. Raleigh. 

This bubble, by reafon of its comparative levity to the 
fluidity that enclofes it, would neceffarily afcend to the top. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 
2: Inconftancy ; changeablenefs: 

They every day broached fome new thing; which reftlefs 

levity they did interpret to be their growing in {piritual per- 


fection. ; Hooker. 
Kaini wigs with wigs, with fword-knots fword-knots 
rive, 
Beaus banifh beaus, and coaches coaches drive, 
This erring mortals /evity may call. Pope. 
3. Unfteadinefs ; laxity of mind. 

I unbofom’d all my fecrets to thee 5 

Not out of levity; but over-pow’r'd 

By thy requetft, Miltons Aginifies. 


4. Idle pleafure ; vanity. 
He never employed his dinnipotence out of levity or often- 


tation, but as the ncceffities of men required. Galamy. 
5. rifling gaiety; want of ferioufnefs. 
Our graver bufinefs frowns at this levity.  Shake/peare. 


Hopton abhorred the licence; and the evitres, with which 
he faw tod many corrupted. Clarendon, b. viii. 

That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs vanifhed, and a 
fpirit of /evity and libertinifm, infidelity and prophanenefs, 
{tarted up in the room of it. Atterbury’s Sermon. 

To LEVY. v. a. [lever, French.] 
1. To raife; to bring together men. 

He refolved to finifh the conqueft of Ireland, and to that 

end levied a mighty army: Davies on Ireland. 
2. To raife money: 

Levy a tribute tinto the Lord of the men of war. Numb. 

Inftead of a fhip, he fhould /evy upon his county fuch a 
fum of money. Clarendon. 

3. To make war. This fenfe, though MZi/ton’s, feems im- 
propef. i 
They live in hatred, enmity, and ftrife, 
Among themfelves, and levy cruel wars. 
Le’vy. n. f. [from the verb.) 
1. The act of raifing money or men. 

They have already contributed all their fuperfluous hands, 
and evcry new levy they make muft be at the expence of 
their farms and commerce. Addifon's State of the War. 

2. War raved: 
Treafon has done his worft: nor fteel, nor poifon, 

Malice domeftick, foreign /evy, nothing 

Can touch him further! Shake[peare's Macbeth. 

LEWD. adj. flejede, Saxon:] 
a. Lay; not clerical. Obfolete. 
For leuy? men this book I writ. Bijhop Grofthead. 
So thefe great clerks their little wifdom fhew 
To mock the /ewd, as learn’d in this as they. 
2. Wicked; bad; naughty. 

If fome be admitted into the minittry, either void of 

learning, or lewd in life, are all the reit to be con- 


demined 2 Whitgift. 


Milton. 


Davies. 


Before 


Before they did opprefs the people, only by colour of a 
lewd cuftom, they did afterwards ule the fame oppreffions by 
Warrant, Davies on Ireland. 

3. Luftful ; libidinous. 
He is not lolling on a wd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. — Shakefpeare’s Rich. III. 
Then /ewd Anchemolus he laid in duft, 
Who ftain’d his ftepdam’s bed with impious luft. Dryden. 
Le'woy. adj. [from kwd.] 
1. Wickedly ; nauglitily. 
A fort of naughty perfons, /ewdly bent, 
Have practis’d dangeroufly againft your ftate. 
2. Libidinoufly ; luftfully. 
He lov'd fair lady Eltred, /ewdly lov’d, 
Whofe wanton pleafures him too much did pleafe, 
That quite his heart from Guendeline remov’d. 
So lewdly dull his idle works appear, 

The wretched texts deferve no comments here. 
Lr’woness. n. f. [from lewd.] Luftful licentioufnefs. 
Suffer no /ewdnefs, nor indecent fpeech, 

Th’ apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dyyd. Fuv. 

Damianus’s letter to Nicholas is an authentick record of 
the /ewdneffes committed under the reign of celibacy. Atterbury. 

Le’wostTer. n. f. [from lewd.] A lecher; one given to cri- 
minal pleafures. 
Againft fuch /ewd/fers, and their lechery, 
Thote that betray them do no treachery. Shakefpeare. 
LE‘WIS D'OR. n. f. [French.] A golden French coin, in 
value twelve livres, now fettled at feventeen fhillings. Di&. 
Lexico’GRAPHER. n.f. [Askixnov and yedOw; lexicographe, 
French.] A writer of dictionaries ; a harmlefs drudge, that 
bufies:himéelf in tracing the original, and detailing the figni- 
fication of words. 

Commentators and /exicographers acquainted with the Sy- 
riac language, have given thefe hints in their writings on 
{cripture. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Lexico/GRAPHyY. n. f. [Askixoy and yeadw.] The art or prac- 
tice of writing dictionaries. 

LE/XICON. n. f. [asksxov.] A didtionary; a book teaching 
the fignification of words. 

Though a linguift fhould pride himfelf to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he had not 
ftudied the folid things in them as well as the words and /ex:- 
cons, yet he were nothing fo much to be efteemed a learned 
man as any yeoman competently wife in his mother dialect 
only. Milton. 

Ley. n. J. 
Ley, lee, lay, are all from the Saxon leag, a field or paf- 
ture, by the ufual melting of the letter g or g. Gyb/on’s Cam. 
Li'ABLE: z. f. [liable, from lier, old French.] Obnoxious 5 
not exempt; fubject. 
But what is {trength without a double fhare 

Of wifdom ? vaft, unwieldy, purthenfome, 

Proudly fecure, yet liable to fall 

By weakeft fubtleties. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

The Englith boaft of Spenfer and Milton, who neither of 
them wanted genius or learning ; and yet both of them are 
liable to many cenfures. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

This, or any other fcheme, coming from a private hand, 
might be /able to many defects. Swift. 

Liar. n. f. [from lie. This word would analogically be Her ; 
but this orthography has prevailed, and the convenience of 
diftinétion from lier, he who lies down, is fufficient to con- 
firm it.] One who tells falfhood ; one who wants veracity. 

She’s like a /iar, gone to burning hell ! 
*Twas I that kill’d her. Shake[peare’s Othelto. 
He approves the common /iar, fame, 

Who {peaks him thus at Rome.  Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 

I do not rejeét his obfervation as untrue, much lefs con- 
demn the perfon himfelf as a Kar, whenfoever it fecms to 
be contradicted. Boyle. 

Thy better foul abhors a /rar’s part, 

Wife is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. Pope’s Oayffey. 

LYAarD. adj. 

1. Mingled roan. _ Markham. 

2. Liard in Scotland denotes gray-haired : as, he’s a ard old 
man. 

Lipa’TIon. 2. f. [libatio, Latin.) | : 

1. The act of pouring wine on the ground in honour of fome 
dcity. 

la digging new earth pour in fome winc, that the vapour 
of the earth and wine may comfort the fpirits, provided it 
be not taken for a heathen facrifice, or /ibation to the carth. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 


S hakefp. 


Spenfer. 
Dryden. 


9. The wine fo poured. \ 
They had no other crime to object againft the Chriftians, 
but that they did not offer up libations, and the fmokc ot 
facrifices, to dead men. Stilling fleet on Rom. Idolatry. 
The goblet then fhe took, with nectar crown’'d, 
Sprinkling the fir libations on the ground. Dryden's dn. 
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Li’oBaRe. 2. f. [liebard, German ; deopardus, Lat.] A lcopards 


Make the /ibkard ftern, f 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. 
, Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b: i. 
The /ibbard, and the tiger, as the mole ' 
Rifing, the crumbled earth above them threw. Milton. 
The torrid parts of Africk are by Pifo refembled to a 
libbara’s fkin, the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the dif- 
perfnefs of habitations, or towns of Africk. Brerewood, 
LIBEL. n. f. [libellus, Latin ; Libelle, French. ] 
1. A fatire; defamatory writing; a. lampoon. 
Are we reproached for the name of Chrift? that ignominy 
ferves but to advance our future glory; every fuch /be/ here 
becomes panegyrick there. Decay of Piety. 
Good heav’n ! that fots and knaves fhould be fo vain, 
To with their vile refemblance may remain! 
And ftand recorded, at their own requeft, 
To future days, a libe! or a jeft. Dryden. 
2. [In the civil law.] A declaration or charge in writing againft 
a perfon in court. 
To Lise. v. n. [from the noun.] To fpread defamation ; 
gencrally written or printed. 
Sweet fcrauls to fly about the ftreets of Rome : 
What’s this but /ibelling againft the fenate? Shake/peare. 
He, like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can 
Difcredit, /ibe/s now ’gainft each great man. 
To Lise. v.a. To fatirife ; to lampoon ; 
Is then the peerage of England any thing difhonoured 
when a peer fuffers for his treafon? if he be /belled, or any 
way defamed, he has his fcandalum magnatum to punifh the 


Donne. 


offender. Dryden. 
But what fo pure which envious tongues will {pare ? 
Some wicked wits have /:belled all the fair. Pope. 


Li’sevuer. 2. f. [from /ibel.] A defamer by writing; a lam- 
pooner. 
Our common /ibellers are as free from the imputation of 
wit, as of morality. Dryden's Juvenal. 
The fquibs are thofe who, in the common phrafe, are 
called /ibe/lers and lampooners. Tatler. 
The common /ibellers, in their invectives, tax the church 
with an infatiable defire of power and wealth, equally com- 
mon to all bodies of men. Swift. 
LrseELLoUus. n.f. [from libel.] Defamatory. 
It was the moft malicious furmife that had ever been brew- 
ed, howfoever countenanced by a libellous pamphlet. Wotton. 
Ly’BERAL. adj. [liberalis, Latin; liberal. French.] 
1. Not mean; not low in birth; not low in mind. 
2. Becoming a gentleman. 
3. Munificent ; generous ; bountiful ; not parcimonious. 
Her name was Mercy, well known over all 
To be both gracious and eke liberal.  Spenf. Fa. Queen. 
Sparing would fhew a worfe fin than ill doétrine. 
Men of his way fhould be moft /:deral, f 
They’re fet here for examples. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Needs muft the pow’r 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 
Be infinitely good, and of his good. ; 
As liberal and free, as infinite. Milton. 
There is no art better than to be /iberal of praife and 
commendation to others, in that wherein a man’s felf hath 
any perfection. Bacon’s Effays. 
The Ziberal are fecure alone ; 
For what we frankly give, for ever is our own. Granville. 
Several clergymen, otherwife little fond of obfcure terms, 
are, in their fermons, very liberal of all thofe which they 
find in ecclefiaftical writers, as if it were our duty to under- 
ftand them. Swift. 
Lipera‘Lity. n. f. [liberalitas, Latin; liberalité, Fr.) Me 
nificence ; bounty ; generofity ; generous profufion. 
Why fhould he defpair, that knows to court 
With words, fair looks, and Liberality? Shake/peare. 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 
That thou may’ft nothing give that is not thine ; 
That liberality is but caft away, 
Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. Denham. 
LıRERA'LLY. adv. [from liberal.) Bounteoufly; bountifully ; 
largely. 
If any of you lack wifdom, let him afk of God, that 
giveth to all men /berally, and upbraideth not. Jarnes i. 5. 
Li'BERTINE. n. f. [libertin, French.] 
1. Onc unconfined ;_one at liberty. 
When he fpeaks, 
The air, a charter’d /ibertine, is fill ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To fteal his fwect and honied fentences. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
2. One who lives without reftraint or law. 
Man, the lawlefs libertine, may rove 
Free and unqucttion’d. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Want of power is the only bound that a Jibertine puts to 
his views upon any of the fex. Clariffa. 


2. One 
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2. One who pays no regard to the precepts of religion. 
They fay this town is full of couzenage, 

As nimble jugglers, that deccive the eye ; 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many {uch like libertines of fin. Shakefpeare. 

That word may be applicd to fome few. libertines in the 
audience. Collier’s View of the Stage. 

3. [In law ; Hibertinus, Lat.] A freedman ; or rather, the fon 
of a freedman. 

Some perfons are forbidden to be accufers on the fcore of 
their fex, as women; others on the {core of their age, as 
pupils and infants; others on the fcore of their conditions, as 
libertines againit their patrons. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

LYBERTINE. adj. [libertin, French.] Licentious ; irreligious. 

There are men that marry not, but chufe rather a /rbertine 
and impure fingle life, than to be yoked in marriage. Bacon. 

Might not the queen make diligent enquiry, if any perfon 
about her fhould happen to be of libertine principles or mo- 
rals. Swift's Projet for Advancement of Religion. 

Lvgertinism. n. f. [from libertine.) Irreligion ; licentioufnefs 
of cpinions and practice. 

That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs vanifhed all at once, 
and a fpirit of liberty and sibertinifm, of infidelity and pro- 
fanenefs, ftarted up in the room of it. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Ly serty. n. /. [liberté, French ; libertas, Latin. ] 
x. Freedom, as oppofed to flavery. 

My matter knows of your being here, and hath threatened 

to put me into everlafting liberty, if I tell you of it; for he 


fwears, he’ll turn me away. SEake/peare. 
O liberty ! thou goddefs, heav’nly bright ! 
Profufe of blifs, and pregnant with delight, 
Eternal pleafures in thy prefence reign. Addifon. 


2. Freedom, as oppofed to neceflity. 

Liberty is the power it any agent to do, or forbear, any 
particular action, according to the determination, or thought 
of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred to the 
other. Locke. 

As it is in the motions of the body, fo it is in the thoughts 
of our minds: where any one is fuch, that we have power 
to take it up; or lay it by, according to the preference of the 
mind, there we are at /:berty. Locke. 

2. Privilege; exemption ; immunity. 

His majefty gave not an intire country to any, much lefs 

did he grant jura regalia, or any extraordinary /iberties. Davies. 
4. Relaxation of reftraint. 
5. Leave; permiffion. 

I fhall take the liberty to confider a third ground, which, 

with fome men, has the fame authority. Locke. 
Lisrpinous. n. f. [libidinofus, Latin.} Lewd; luftful. 

None revolt from the faith; becaufe they muft not look upon 
a woman to luft after her, but becaufe they are much more 
reftrained from the perpetration of their lufts. If wanton 
glances and /ilidinous thoughts had been permitted by the gof- 

pel, they would have apoftatized neverthelefs. Bentley. 

Lisvpinousty. adv. [from libidinous.] Lewdly ; luftfully. 
Lr'srat. adj. [libralis, Latin.] Of a pound weight. Didi. 
Linra/rian. n. f. [librarius, Latin.] 

1. One who has the care of a library. 

2. One who tranfcribes or copies books. 

Charybdis thrice fwallows, and thrice refunds, the waves : 
this muft be underftood of regular tides. There are indeed 
but two tides in a day, but this is the error of the /ibra- 
rans. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

Lrsrary. n. f. [librarie, Fr.] A large collection of books, 
publick or private. 
Then as they ’gan his /:brary to view, 

And antique regifters for to avife, 

There chanced to the prince’s hand to rife 

An ancient book, hight Briton’s monuments. Fa, Qu. 

Make choice of all my library; 

And fo beguile thy forrow. Shake/p. Titus Andronicus. 

I have given you the library of a painter, and a catalogue 
of tuch books as he ought to read. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To Lr’srate. v. a. [libro, Latin.] To poife; to balance ; 
to hold in equipoife. 

Lisra’TION. n. f. [libratio, Latin; libration, Freneh.]} 

1. The ftate of being balanced. 

This is what may be faid of the balance, and the /ibra- 

tion, of the body. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Their pinions ftill 
In loofe libratisns ftretch’d, to truft the void 
Trembling refufe. Thomfon’s Spring. 
2. [In aftroncmy.} 

Libration is the balancing motion or trepidation in the fir- 
mament, whercby the declination of the fun, and the lati- 
tude of the ftars, change from time to time. Aftronomers 
likewife afcribe to the moon a /ibratory motion, or motion of 
trepidetion, which they pretend is from eaft to weft, and 
from north to fouth, becaufe that, at iull moon, they fome- 
times difcover parts of her difk which are not difcovered at 
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other times. Thefe kinds are called, the one a libration 
in longitude, and the other a /ibration in latitude. Befides 
this, there is a third kind, which they call an apparent Xbra- 
tion, and which confifts in this, that when the moon is at 
her greateft elongation from the fouth, her axis being then 
almoft perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptick, the fun 
mutt enlighten towards the north pole of the moon fome 
parts which he did not before, and that, on the contrary, 
fome parts of thofe which he enlightened towards the oppo- 
fite pole are obfcured ; and this produces the fame effect which 
the /:bration in latitude does. Dic. Trev. 
Thofe planets which move upon their axis, do not all 
make intire revolutions ; for the moon maketh only a kind 
of libration, or a reciprocated motion on her own axis. Grew. 
LYBRATORY. adj. [from libro, Lat.] Balancing; playing like 
a balance. 
Lice, the plural of bufe. 

Red blifters rifing on their paps appears 

And flaming carbuncles, and noifome fweat, 

And clammy dews; that loathfome dice beget ; 

Till the flow creeping evil eats his way. - Dryden's Virg. 
LrceBane. n. f. [lice and bane.] A plant. 
LICENSE. n. f. [licentia, Latin ; licence, French.) 

1. Exorbitant liberty ; contempt of legal and neceflary reftraint. 
some of the wifer feeing that a popular /:cence is indeed the 
many-headed tyranny, prevailed with the reft to make Mu- 
fidorus their chief, Sidney. 
Taunt my faults 
With fuch full /cence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter., Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
They baul for freedom in their fenfelefs moods, 
And flill revolt when truth would fet them free ; 


Licence they mean, when they cry liberty. Milton. 
The privilege that ancient poets claim, 
Now turn’d to /icen/e by too juft a name. Rofccmmon. 


Though this be a ftate of liberty, yet it is not a ftate of 
licence; though man, in that ftate, have an uncontroulable 
liberty to difpofe of his perfon or poffeffionsy yet he has not 
liberty to deftroy himfelf. Lecke. 

2. A grant of permiffion. 
They fent fome to bring them a cence from the fenate. 
Judith xi. 14. 

Thofe few abftract names that the fchools forged, and put 
into the mouths of their fcholars, could never yet get admit- 
tance into common ufe, or obtain the dicence of publick ap- 
probation. Locke. 

We procured a dicence of the duke of Parma to enter the 
theatre and gallery. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Liberty ; permiffion. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man 
to die, before that he which is accufed have the accufers 
face to face, and have /icence to anfwer tor himfelfi Ads. 

To Li'censE. v: a. [licencier, French. ] 
1. To fet at liberty: 

He would play well, and willingly, at fome games of 

greateft attention, which fhewed, that when he lifted he 


could /icen/e his thoughts. Hotton. 
2. To permit by a legal grant. ] 
_ Wit’s titans brav’d the fkies, 
And the prefs groan’d with dicens’d blaiphemies. Pope. 


Li’censer. n. f. [from licenfe.] A granter of permiffion; com- 
monly a tool of power. 

Lice'NTIATE. n. f. (licentiatus, low Latin.] 

1. A man who ufes licenfe. 

The licentiates fomewhat lieentioufly, leaft they fhould 
prejudice poetical liberty, will pardon themfelves for doubling 
or rejecting a letter, if the fenfe fall aptly. Camden. 

2. A degree in Spanifh univerfities. 

A man might, after that time, fue for the degree of ali- 

centiate or mafter in this faculty. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
To LICE'NTIATE. v. a. [licentier, French.] ‘To permit; to 
encourage by licenfe. 

We may not hazard either the ftifling of generous inclina- 
tions, or the /icentiating of any thing that is coarfe. L’E/frange. 

Lice’ntious. n. f. [licencieux, French; licentiofus, Latin.] 
1. Unreftrained by law or morality. 
Later ages pride, like corn-fed ftecd, 

Abus’d her plenty, and fat fwoln encreafe, 

To all Licentious luft, and gan exceed 

‘The meafure of her mean, and natural firft necd. Fa. Du. 

How would it touch thee to the quick, 

Should’ft thou but hear I were licentious ? 

And that this body, confecrate to thee, 


With ruffian luft fhould be contaminate. Shakefpeare. 
2. Prefumptuous ; unconfined. 
The Tyber, whofe licentious waves, 
So often overflow’d the neighbouring fields, 
Now runs a fmooth and inoffenfive courfe. Rofcommon. 


Lice’ntiousty. adv. [from licentious.] With too much liber- 
ty; without juft reftraint. 
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The licentiates fsmewhat licentiou/ly, leait they fhould pre- 
judice poetical liberty, will pardon themfelves for doubling 
or rejecting a letter. Camden's Remains. 
ICE'NTIOUSNEsS. n. f. [from licentious.) Boundlefs liberty ; 
contempt of juft reftraint. 

One error is fo fruitful, as it begetteth a thoufand chil- 
dren, if the /icentiou/ne/s thereof be not timely reftrained. Ral. 

This cuftom has been always looked upon, by the wifeft 
men, as an effect of licentiou/nefs, and not of liberty. Swift. 

During the greateft licentiou/ne/s of the prefs, the character 

“ of the queen was infulted. Swift. 

Lica. n. f. [lice, Saxon.] A dead carcafe ; whence lichwake, 
the time or act of watching by the dead; /ichgate, the gate 
through which the dead are carried to the grave; Lichfield, 
the field of the dead, a city in Staffordfhire, fo named from 
martyred chriftians. Salve magna parens. Lichwake is ftill 
retained in Scotland in the fame fenfe. 

Li‘cuowL. n. f. [lich and owl.] A fort of owl, by the vulgar 
fuppofed to fortetel death. 

To Lick. v. a. [licean, Saxon; lecken, Dutch.] 

1. To pafs over with the tongue. 

fEfculapius went about with a dog and a fhe-goat, both 
which he ufed much in his cures; the firft for licking all ul- 
cered wounds, and the yoat’s milk for the difeafes of the 
ftomach and lungs. Temple. 

A bear’s a favage beaft ; 

Whelp’d without form, until the dam 

Has /ick’d it into fhape and frame. 

He with h s tepid rays the rofe renews, 

And dicks the drooping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 

I have feen an antiquary dick an old coin, among other 
trials, to diftinguifh the age of it by its tafte. Addifon. 

2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. 
At once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue; let them not Jick 
The fweet which is their poifon. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
3- To Lick xp. To devour. 
Now fhall this company /ick up all that are round about us, 
as the ox /icketh up the grafs. Numb. xxii. 4. 
When luxury has /ick’d up all thy pelf, 
Curs’d by thy neighbours, thy truftees, thyfelf : 
Think how pofterity will treat thy name. Pope’s Horace. 
Lick. n.f: [from the verb.] A blow; rough ufage: a low 
word. 

He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, and gave 
me a lick acrofs the face. Dryden, 

A erphae fad. Tliccena, a glutton, Saxon.] 
1. Nice in the choice of food ; fqueamifh. 

Voluptuous men facrifice all fubftantial fatisfactions to a 

liquorifh palate. L’Eftrange. 
2. Eager; greedy. 

Then is never tongue-tied, where fit commendation, 

whereof womankind is fo /ickerifh, is offered unto it. Sidney, 
Strephon, fond boy, delighted, did not know 

That it was love that fhin’d in fhining maid ; 

But /ick’rous, poifon’d, fain to her would go. Sidney. 

Certain rare manufcripts, fought in the moft remote parts 
by Erpenius, the moft excellent linguift, had been left to his 
widow, and were upon fale to the jefuits, /:guori/h chapmen 


Hudibras, p.i. 


of all fuch ware. Wotton. 
In vain he profer’d all his goods to fave 
His body, deftin’d to that living grave ; 
The liquorifb hag rejects the pelf with fcorn, 
And nothing but the man would ferve her turn. Dryden. 


In fome provinces they were fo /iquori/h after man’s Aeth, 
that they would fuck the blood as it run from the dying 


nan. Locke. 
3. Nice; delicate ; tempting the appetite. 
Wouldft thou feek again to trap me here 
With /ickerijh baits, fit to enfnare a brute? Milton. 


'LICKERI'SHNESS. 1. f. [from /ickerijh.] Nicenefs of palate. 
Licorice. n. f. [yavuxvppi@a ; ligquoricia, Italian; glycyrrhzza, 
Latin.} A root of fweet tafte? 

Liquorice hath a papilionaceous flower ; the pointal which 
arifes from the empalement becomes a fhort pod, containing 
feveral kidney-fhaped feeds; the leaves are placed by parts 
joincd to the mid-rib, and are terminated by an odd 
lobe. Miller. 

Liquorice root is long and flender, externally of a dufky 
reddifh brown, but within of a fine yellow, full of juice, 
void of fmell, and of a tafte fweeter than fugar, it grows 
wild in many parts of France, Italy, Spain, and Germany, 
This root is excellent in coughs, and all diforders of the 
lungs. The infpiflated juice of this root is brought to us 
from Spain and Holland; from the firft of which places it 
obtained the name of Spanifh juice. Hills Materia Medica. 

LICTOR. n.f. (Latin.] A beadle that attended the confuls 
to apprehend or punifh criminals. 
Saucy /ifors 
Will catch at us like {trumpets. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
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Proconfuls to their provinces 
Hafting, or on return, in robes of ftate, 


LiGtors and rods the enfigns of their power. Milton, 
Democritus could feed his fpleen, and fhake 

His fides and fhoulders till he felt ’em ake; 

Though in his country-town no lictors were, 

Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune, Dryden's Juvenal. 


Lip. [plio, Saxon; lied, German. ] ; 

y. A cover; any thing that fhuts down over a veffel; a lid, 
cover, or ftopple that enters the mouth. 

Hope, inftead of flying off with the reft, {tuck fo clofe to 

the lid of the cup, that it was fhut down upon her: Addi/on. 

2. The membrane that, when we fleep or wink, is drawn over 


the eye. 
Do not for ever with thy veiled /:ds, 
Seek for thy noble father in the duft.  Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Our eyes have /ids, our ears ftill ope we keep. Davies. 
The fields fair eyes faw her, and faw no more, 
But fhut their flow’ry lids for ever night, 
And winter ftrew’d her way. 
That eye dropp’d fenfe diftinét and clear, 
_ As any mufe’s tongue could {peak ; 
When from its /d a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. 
The rod of Hermes f 
To fleep could mortal eye-/ids fix, 
And drive departed fouls to Styx: 
That rod was juft a type of Sid’s, 
Which o'er a Britith fenate’s /ids 
Could fcatter opium full as well, 
And drive as many fouls to hell. Swift. 
Lie. n. f. [lie, French.] Any thing impregnated with fome 
other body; as, foap or falt. 
Chamber-/ze breads fleas like a loach. Shake/peare. 
All liquid things concoéted by heat become yellow; as, 
lye, wort, &c. Peacham on Drawing, 
Liz. n. f. [lize, Saxon.] 
1. A criminal falfhood. 
My name’s Macbeth. 
—The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 
—No; nor more fearful. 
— Thou lieft, abhorred tyrant; with my fword 
I'll prove the /ie thou fpeak’ft, Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
A lye is properly an outward fignification of fomething con- 
trary to, or at leaft befide, the inward fenfe of the mind; fo 
that when one thing is fignified or expreffed, and the fame 
thing not meant, or intended, that is properly a lye. South, 
Truth is the object of our underftanding, as good is of 
our will; and the underftanding can no more be delighted — 
with a /ye, than the will can chufe an apparent evil. Dryden. 
When I hear my neighbour fpeak that which is not true, 
and I fay to him, this is not true, or this is falfe, I only 
convey to him the naked idea of his error; this is the pri- 
mary idea: but if I fay it is a Ze, the word Jie carries alfo a 
fecondary idea; for it implies both the falfhood of the fpeech, 
and my reproach and cenfure of the fpeaker. /atts’s Logicke 
2. A charge of falfhood. 
That Je fhall lye fo heavy on my fword, 
That it fhall render vengeance and revenge ; 
Till thou the de giver, and that Je, reft 
In earth as quiet as thy father’s fkull. Shakef. Rich. II. 
It is a contradiction to fuppofe, that whole nations of men 
fhould unanimoufly give the /ie to what, by the moft invin- 
cible evidence, every one of them knew to be true. Locke. 
Men will give their own experience the /ye, rather than 


Crafhaw. 


Prior. 


admit of any thing difagreeing with thefe tenets. Locke. 
3. A fiction. 
The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply ; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a Zie. Dryden. 


To Liz. v. n. [leozan, Saxon; liegen, Dutch.] 
1. To utter criminal falfhood. 

I know not where he lodges ; and for me to devife a lodg- 
ing, and fay, he lies here, or he lies there, were to Jie in 
mine own throat. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

If a foul Jye unto his neighbour in that which was deliver- 
ed him to keep, he fhall reftore that which was delivered. 

Levit. vi. I. 

Should I fe againft my right ? Fob xxxiv. 6. 

Inform us, will the emp’ror treat ? 
Or do the prints and papers /ye ? Pope. 
To LIE. v.n. pret. I lay; Ihave lain or lien. [liezan, Saxon ; 
liggen, Dutch.] 
1. To reft horizontally, or with very great inclination againft 
fomething elfe. 
2. To reft; to lean upon. 
Death Zes on her like an untimely flow’r ; 

Upon the fweeteft flow’r of all the ficld. 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 

Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


Shate/peare. 
Epitaph on Vanbrugh. 
3. To 
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EPE 
= To be repofited in the grave. 
All the kings of the nations Xe in glory, every one in his 
own houle. À Jfa. xiv. 18. 
I will że with my fathers, and thou fhalt carry me out of 
Egypt, and bury me in your burying place. Gen, xlvii. 30. 
4. To be in a {tate of decumbiture. 
How many good young princes would do fo; their fathers 
lying fo fick as yours at this time is. Shakef. Henry IV. 
My little daughter /eth at the point of death; I pray thee 
come and lay thy hands on her, that fhe may be healed. 


Mark v. 23- 
5. To pais the time of fleep. 
The watchful tfaveller, 
That by the moon’s miftaken light did rife, 
Lay down again, and clos’d his weary eyes: Dryden. 
Forlorn he muft, and perfecuted fie ; 
Climb the fteep mountain, in the cavern /ic. Prior. 


6. To be laid up or repofited. 

I have feen where copperas is made great variety of 

them, divers of which I have yet /y:mg by me. Boyle. 
7. To remain fixed. 

The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel with us, 
the recovering of Jamaica, for that has ever /ien at their 
hearts. Temple. 

8. To refide. 

If thou docft well, fhalt thou not be accepted ? and if thou 

docft not well, fin /reth at the door. Gen. iv. 7. 
Q» To be placed or fituated. 
We have gone through deferts, where there /ay no way. 


Wijd. V; 7e 
I fly 
To thofe happy climes that /re, 
Where day never fhuts his eye, 
Up in the broad fields of the fky. Milton. 


There /ies our way, and that our paflage home. Dryd. 

Envy “es between beings equal in nature, though unequal 
in circumftances. Co:lier of Envy. 

The bufinefs of a tutor, rightly employed, lies out of the 
road. Locke on Education. 

What /ies beyond our pofitive idea towards infinity, /zes in 
obfcurity, and has the undeterminate confufion of a negative 
idea. Locke. 

10. To prefs upon. 

Thy wrath /ieth hard upon me, and thou haft afflicted me 

with all thy waves. Pfal, \xxxviii. 7: 
He that commits a fin fhall find 

The preffing guilt Xe heavy on his mind, 

‘Though bribes or favour fhall affert his caufe. Creech, 

Shew the power of religion, in abating that particular 
anguifh which feems to ¿ie fo heavy on Leonora. Addifon. 

11. To be troublefome or tedious. 

Suppofe kings, befides the entertainment of luxury, fhould 
have fpent their time, at leaft what /ay upon their hands, in 
chemiftry, it cannot be denied but princes may pafs their 
time advantagcoufly that way. Temple. 

I would recommend the ftudies of knowledge to the fe- 
male world, that they may not be at a lofs how to employ 
thofe hours that /e upon their hands. Addifon’s Guardian. 

12. To be judicially fixed. 

If he fhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 

turn her loofe to him; and what he gets more of her than 


fherp words, let it Xe on my head. Shakefficare. 
13. To be in any particular {tate. 
If money go bcfore, all ways do /ve open. Shake/peare. 


The highways Jie wafte, the wayfaring man ceafeth. Xa. 

The feventh year thou fhalt let it reit and Xe fill. Exod. 

Do not think that the knowledge of any particular fubject 

cannot be improved, merely becaufe it has /ain without im- 

provement. Wutts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
14. To be in a flate of concealment. 

Many things in them /ie concealed to us, which they who 


were concerned underftood at firft fight. Locke. 
15. To be in prifon. 
Your imprifonment fhal] not be long ; 
I will deliver you, or elfe Jye for you. Shake/p. Rich. III. 


16. To be in a bad ftate. 
Why will you 4e pining and pinching yourfelf in fuch a 
lonefome, ftarving courfe of life. L’Efirange’s Fables. 
The generality of mankind /ie pecking at one another, till 
one by one they are all torn to pieces. L’Eftrange’s Fab. 
Are the gods to do your drudgery, and you Jie bellowing 
with your finger in your mouth? L’Efirange’s Fables, 
17. To be ina helplefs or expofed ftate. 
To fee a hated perfon fuperior, and to /te under the an- 
guith of a diladvantage, is far enough from diverfion. Collier. 
It is but a very fmall comfort, that a plain man, /ying 
under a fharp fit of the ftone for a week, receives from this 
fine fentence. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 
As aman fhould always be upon his guard againft the 
vices to which he is moft expofed, fo we fhould take a 
more than ordinary care not to /ie at the mercy of the wea- 
ther in our moral conduct. Addifon’s Freeholder. 


The maintenance of the clergy is precarious; and. collec}= 
ed from a noft miferable race of farmers, 
every minifter Xes to be defrauded: 

18. To confift. 

The image of it gives me content already ; and I truft it 
will grow to a moft profperous perfection. 

— Ít es much in your holding up; hafte you fpecdily to 
Angelo. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

He that thinks that diverfion may not fiz in hard labour, 
forgets the early rifing, and hard riding of huntfmen. Locke, 

19. To be in the power ; to belong to. 

He fhews himfelf very malicious if he knows I defetve 
Credit, and yet goes about to blaft it, as much as in him 
lies. Stillingfleet on Idolatry. 

Do’ft thou endeavour, as much as in thee lies, to preferve 
the lives of all men. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

Mars is the watrior’s god ; in him it Xes 
On whom he favours to confer the prize. Dryden. 


20. To be charged in any thing; as; an action lieth againt{t 
one. 


at whofe mercy 


Swift: 


21. To coft; as, it lies me in miore money. 

22. To Liz at. To importune; fo teaze. 

23: To Lig by. To reit; to remain ftill. 
Ev’ry thirg that heard him play; 

Ev’n the billows of the fea, 

Hung their heads, and then fay by 3 

In fweet mufick is fuch art, 

Killing care, and grief of heart, 

Fall afleep, or hearing die. Shakefp. Henry VIII; 
24. To Liz down. To reft; to go into a ftate of repofe. 

The leopard fhall e down with the kid. Ifa. xi. 6. 
The needy fhall Ze down in fafety. Va. xiv. 303 
To Lig down. To fink into the grave. 
His bones are full of the fin of his youth, which fhall Ze 
down with him in the duft. Fob xx. II: 
26. To Lig in. To be in childbed: ; 

As for all other good women that love to do but little 
work, how bandfome it is to e in and fleep, or to loufe 
themfelves in the fun-fhine, they that have been but a while 
in Ireland can well witnefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You confine yourfelf moft unreafonably. “Come; you 
muft go vifit the lady that /ies in. Shakef. Coriolanus, 

She had Jain in, and her right breaft had been apofte- 
mated. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

The doctor has praétifed both by fea and land, and there- 
fore cures the green ficknefs and /yings in. Spectator. 

When Florimel defign’d to de privately in 5 

She chofe with fuch prudence her pangs to conceal, 
That her nurfe, nay her midwife, fcarce heard her once 
{queal. Prior: 
_ Hyfterical affections are contra&ted by accidents in /ying 
in. Arbuthnot on Diet, 

27. To Lie under. To be fubject to. 
A genercus perfon will sie under a great difadvantage, 

Smalridge’s Sermons. 

This miftake never ought to be imputed as a fault to 
Dryden, but to thofe who fuffered fo noble a genius to Je 
under the neceffity of it. Pope’s Notes on the Ihad. 

Europe /ay then under a deep lethargy, and was no other- 
wife to be refcued but by one that would cry mightily. Arterd. 

28. To Liz upon. To become an obligation or duty, 

Thefe are not places merely of favour, the charge of fouls 
lies upon them ; the greateft account whereof will be required 
at their hands. Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 

It fhould Ze upon hih to make out how matter, by undi- 
rected motion, could at firft neceflarily fall, without ever 
erring or mifcarrying, into fuch a curious formation of hu- 
man bodies. Beutley’s Sermons, 

29. To Lie with. To converfe in bed. 
Pardon me, Baflanio, 

For by this ring fhe /ay with me. Shake/peare, 

Lier. adj. [leor, Saxon; lief, Dutch.}] Dear; beloved. 
My hefef lord, fhe thus beguiled had, 
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For he was fich; all flefh doth frailty breed. Fa, Qu, 
You, with the reft, r 

Caufelefs have laid difgraces on my head ; 

And with your beft endeavour have ftirr’d up 

My liefefi liege to be mine enemy. Shakefp. Henry VI. 


Lier. adv, Willingly. 

If I could {peak to wifely under an arreft, I would fend 
for certain of my creditors ;,and yet to fay the truth, I had 
as lief have the foppery of freedom, as the morality of im- 
prifonment. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure, 

Lirce. adj. [lige, French; ligio, Italian ; ligius, low Latin. J 

1. Bound by iome feudal tenure ; fubject : whence liegeman tor 
fubject. 

2. Sovereign. [This fignification fecms to have accidentally 
rifen from the former, the lord of liege men, being by mittake 
called Zege lord. } . 

Did not the whole realm acknowledge Henry VIII, of fa- 
mous memory, for their king and Zege lord. Spenjer. 


So 


CRE f, 


ie My lady Ziege, faid he, 

What all your fe delve n fovereignty. Dryden. 

So much of it as is founded on the law of nature, may be 
ftiled natural religion; that is to fay, a devotednefs unto 
God our /iege lord, fo as to act in all things according to his 
will, Grew’s Cofmology. 

LieceE. n. f. Sovereign; füperior lord. 
O pardon me, my liege ! but for my tears 


I had foreftall’d this dear and deep rebuke. Shakefpeare, 
The other part referv’d I by confent, 
For that my fovereign liege was in my debt. Shake/peare. 


You with your beft endeavour have ftirred up 


My liefeft liege to be mine enemy: Shake/peare. 
The tiatives; dubious whom 

They muft obey, in confternation wait 

Till rigid coriqueft will pronounce their ege. Philips. 


LYVEGEMAN. n. f. [from liege and man.] A fubject. 
This /regeman ’gan to wax more bold, 

And when he felt the folly of his lord, 

In his own kind, he ’gan himfelf unfold. Fairy Queen. 

Sith then the anceftors of thofe that now live, yielded them- 
felves then fubjeéts and liegemen, fhall it not tye their chil- 
dren to the fame fubjection ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

Stand, ho! who is there? 

—Friends to this ground, and Ziegerhen to the Dane. Shak. 

Lr'EGER. 7. f. [from /iege.] A refident ambaffador. 
His paffions and his fears 

Lie /iegers for you in his breaft, and there 

Negotiate your affairs. 
Lren, the participle of Hie. 

One of the people might lightly have Zien with thy wife. 

Gen. xxvi. 10. 

LIENTE'RICK. adj. [from lientery.] Pertaining to a lientery. 

There are many medicinal preparations of iron, but none 
equal to the tinéture made without acids; efpecially in ob- 
itruétions, and to ftrengthen the tone of the parts ; as in en- 
(erick and other like cafes: Grew’s Mufeum. 

LYENTERY. ñ. f. [tem aco; leve, fmooth, and flepov, in- 
teflinum, gut; liehterle, French.} A particular loofenefs; or 
diarrhoea, wherein the food paffes fo fuddenly through the 
ftomach and guts, as to be thrown out by ftool with little or 
no alteration. Quincy. 

Lrer. n. f. [from to lie.] One that refts of lies down ; or re- 
mains concealed: 

There were liers in ambufh againft him behind the city. 

Ff. viii. 14. 

LIEU. n. f. (French.} Place; room; it is only ufed with ix: 
in lieu, inftead. 

God, of his great liberality, had determined, in lieu of 
man’s endeavours, to beftow the fame by the rule of that 
juftice which beft befeemcth him. Hooker, b.i. 

In Zeu of fuch an increafe of dominion, it is our bufinefs 
to extend our trade. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Lieve. adv. [See Lier.] .Willingly. 

Speak the fpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as eve the town crier had fpoke my 
lines. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Action is death to fome fort of people; and they would as 
lieve hang as work. L Efirange. 

LIFUTE'NANCY. n. f. [lieutenance, French; from lieutenant. ] 

1. The office of a lieutenant. 

If fuch tricks as thefe ftrip you out of your lieutenancy, it 
had been better you had not kiffed your three fingers fo 
oft. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

2. The body of lieutenants. 

The lift of undifputcd mafters, is hardly fo long as the 
lift of the lieutenancy of our metropolis. Felten on the Clafficks. 

LIEUTE’NANT. x. f. [lteutenant, French.] 

1, A deputy; one who aćłs by vicarious authority. 

Whither away fo faft? 

—No farther than the tower, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. 

— We’ll enter all together, 

And in good time here the lieutenant comes. Shakefpeare. 

I muft put you in mind of the lords lieutenants, and de- 
puty Jiewtenants, of the counties: their proper ufe is for or- 
dering the military affairs, in order to oppofe an invafion 
from abroad, or a rebellion or fedition at home. Bacon. 

Killing, as it is confidered in itfelf without ail undue cir- 
cumftances, was never prohibited to the lawful magiftrate, 
who is the vicegerent or lieutenant of God, from whom he 
derives his power of life and death. Bramhall againft Hobbes. 

Sent by our new lieutenant, who in Rome, 

And fince from me, has heard of your renown : 

I come to offer peace. Philips’s Briton. 

2. In war, one who holds the next rank to a fuperior of any 
denomination ; as, a general has his lieutenant generals, a 
colonel his lieutenant colonel, and a captain fimply his 
lieutenant. qua 

It were meet that fuch captains only were employed as 


Denham’s § ophy. 
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have formerly ferved in that country, and been at leaft Jien- — 


tenants there. Spenfer on Ireland. 
‘According to military cuftom the place was good, and the 
lieittenant of the colonel’s company might well pretend to the 
next vacant captainfhip: 
The earl of Effex was made /eutenant general of the ar- 
my ; the moft popular man of the kingdom, and the darling” 
of the fword men. J Clarendon. 
His /ieutenant, engaging againft his pofitive orders, being 


beaten by Lyfander, Alcibiades was again banified. Swift. 
Canft thou fo many gallant foldiers fee, 
And captains and /ieutenants flight for me, Gay., 


LIEUTE’NANTSHIP. n. f. [from lieutenant.]} The rank or office 
of lieutenant. : 
Lire. n. f. plural dives. [Iypian, to live, Saxon.] 
1. Union and co-operation of foul with body. 
On thy lfe no more. 
—My life l never held but as a pawn 
To wage againft thy foes ; nor fear to lofe it, - g 
Thy fafety being the motive. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
She fhews a body rather than a life, 
A ftatue than a breather. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra: 
Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath /ife. Gen. i, 20. 
The identity of the fame man confifts in nothing but a 
participation of the fame continued /ifz, by conftantly flecting 
particles of matter, in fucceffion vitally united to the fame 
organized body. Locke, 
So peaceful fhalt thou end thy blifsful days, 
And fteal thyfelf from life by flow decays. 
2. Prefent ftate. 
O life, thou nothing’s younger brother ! 
So like, that we may take the one for t’other ! 
Dream of a fhadow! a reflection made : 
From the falfe glories of the pay reflected bow, 
Is more a {olid thing than thou ! 
Thou weak built ifthmus, that do’ft proudly rife 
Up betwixt two eternities ; 
Yet canft not wave nor wind fuftain, 
But, broken and o’crwhelm’d, the ocean meets again. 
Cowley. 


Pope. 


When I confider life tis all a cheat, 

Yet fool’d by hope men favour the deceit, 

Live on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 

To-morrow’s falfer than the former day ; 

Lies more; and when it fays we fhall be bleft 

With fome new joy, takes off what we pofleft. 

Strange cozenage ! none would live paft years again, 

Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 

What the fitft {prightly running could not give : 

I’m tir’d of waiting for this chemick gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden. 
Howe’er ’tis well that while mankind 

Through /ife’s perverfe meanders errs, 
He can imagin’d pleafures find, 

To combat againft real cares. 

3. Enjoyment,. or poffeffion of terteftrial exiftence. 
hen avarice ’gan through his veins to infpire 

His greedy flames, and kindle /:fe devouring fire. Fa. Qu. 
Their complot is to have my life: 

And, if my death might make this ifland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingnefs. Shake/peare. 
Nor love thy /ife, nor hate; but what thou liv’ft 


Prior. 


Live well, how long or fhort permit to heav’n. Milton. 
Untam’d and fierce the tyger ftill remains, 
And tires his /ife with biting on his chains. Prior. 


He entreated me not to take his iife, but exact a fum of 
money. Notes tn the Odyffey: 
4. Blood, the fuppofed vehicle of life. 
His gufhing entrails fmoak’d upon the ground, 
And the warm /ife came iffuing through the wound. Pepes 
5. Conduct; manner of living with refpeét to virtue or vice. 
Henry and Edward, brighteft fons of fame, 
And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name ; 
After a life of glorious toils endur’d, 
Clos’d their long glories with a figh; Pope. 
P!l teach my family to lead good lives. Mrs. Barker. 
6. Condition; manner of living with refpect to happincts and 
mifery. 
Such was the /ife the frugal Sabines lcd ; 
So Remus and his brother god were bred. Dryden's Virg. 
7. Continuance of our prefent ftate. 
And fome have not any clear ideas of the greateft part of 
them all their /ives. Locke. 
The adminiftration of this bank is for life, and partly in 
the hands of the chief citizcns. Addifon on Italy. 
8. The living form; refemblance exactly copied. 
Galen hath explained this point unto the life. Brown, 


He 


Itton. - 
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That is the beft part of beauty which a picture cannot ex- 
prefs, no, nor the firit fight of the /:fe. Bacan’s Effays. 
Let him vifit eminent perfons of great name abroad, that 
he may tell how the life agreeth with the fame. Bacon. 
He that would be a mafter, muft draw by the /:fe as well 
as copy from originals, and join theory and experience toge- 
ther. Collier of the Entertainment of Books. 
o. Exact refemblance. 
I believe.no charaéter of any perfon was ever better drawn 
to the life than this. Denham. 
Rich carvings, portraiture, and imag’ry, 
Where ev’ry figure to the /ife exprefs'd 
The Godhcad’s pow’r. Dryden’s Knight's Tale. 
He faw in order painted on the wall 
The wars that fame around the world had blown, 
All to the /ifz, and ev'ry leader known. Dryden's ZEn. 
10. General ftate of man. 
Studious they appear 
Of arts that polith ie inventors rare ! 
Unmindful of their Maker. Milton's Par. Loft. 
All that cheers or foftens /:fe, 
The tender fifter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. 
11. Common occurrences ; human affairs ; the courfe of things. 

This I know, not only by reading of books in my ftudy, 

but alfo by experience of life abroad in the world,  <Afcham. 
Not to know at large of things remote 

From ufe, obfcure and fubtile ; but to know 

That which before us lies in daily /ife, 

Is the prime wifdom. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

12. Living perfon. 
Why fhould I play the Roman fool, and die 
On my own {word ? whilft I fee lives the gafhes 
Do better upon them. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
13. Narrative of a life paft. 
Plutarch, that writes his /:/2, 
Tells us, that Cato dearly lov’d his wife. 
14. Spirit; brifknefs ; vivacity; refolution. 

The Helots bent thitherward with a new /fe of refolution, 
as if their captain had been a root out of which their courage 
had fprung. Sidney. 

They have no notion of /ife and fire in fancy and in words; 
and any thing that is juft in grammar and in meafure is as 


Pope. 


good oratory and poetry to them as the beft. Felton. 
Not with half the fire and /ife, 
With which he kifs’d Amphytrion’s wife. Prior. 
15. Animated exiftence ; animal being. 
Full nature fwarms with /ife. Thomfon. 


Ly'reatoon. n. f. [life and blood.] The blood neceflary to life 5 
the vital blood. 
This ficknefs doth infect 
The very lifeblood of our enterprife. Shakef. Henry IV. 
How could’ft thou drain the /ifeblood of the child. Shak. 
They loved with that calm and noble value which dwells 
in the heart, with a warmth like that of lifeblood, Spectator. 
Money, the /:feblood of the nation, 
Corrupts and ftagnates in the veins, 
Unlefs a proper circulation 
Its motion and its heat maintains. 
His forehead ftruck the ground, 
Lifeblood and life rufh’d mingled through the wound. Dryd. 
LireeverLaAstTinG. An herb. Ainfworth. 
Lrrecivine. n.f. [life and giving.) Having the power to 
give life. 


Swift. 


His own heat, 
Kindled at firft from heaven’s Ufegiving fire. 
He fat devifing deat 
To them who liv’d; nor on the virtue thought 
Of that /ifegiving plant. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Lirrcua’rp. n. f. [life and guard.) The guard of a king’s 
z perfon. 
VFELESS. adj. [from life. 
a. Dead; feel of we 
The other victor-flame a moment ftood, 
Then fell, and /ifele/s left th’ extinguifh’d wood. Dryden, 
I who make the triumph of to-day, 
May of to-morrow’s pomp one part appcar, 
Ghaftly with wounds, and /ifele/s on the bier. 
2. Unanimated ; void of life. 
Was I to have never parted from thy fide ? 
As good have grown there ftill a /felefs rib! Milt. P. L. 
Thus began 
Outrage from /ifele/s things. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
The power which produces their motions, fprings from 
fomething without themfelves: if this power were fufpended, 
they would become a lifelefs, una€tive heap of matter. Cheyne. 
And empty words fhe gave, and founding ftrain, 
But fenfelefs, /ifele/s/ idol void and vain. Pope's Dunciad, 
3. Without power, force, or fpirit. 
Hopelefs and helplefs doth Ægeon wend, 


Spenfer. 


Prior. 


But to procraftinate his /ifele/s end. Shakefpeare. 
Unknowing to command, proud to obey 
A lifeiefs king, a royal fhade I lay. Prior. 
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LiFELESsLyY. adv. [trom Hifele/s.] Without vigour; frigidly ; 
jejunely. 
Li'Fevike. n. f- [life and like.) Like a living perfon. 
Minerva, lifelike, on embodied air 
Imprefs’d the form of Ipthema the fair. Pope's Odv/fey. 
Li‘restTRING, n. f. [life and firing.) Nerve; ftrings imagined 
to convey life. 
Thefe lines are the veins, the arteries, 
The undecaying /ifefrings of thofe hearts . 
That ftill fhall pant, and ftill fhall exercife 
The motion fpirit and nature both impart. Danicl’s Muf. 
Liretime. n. f. [life and time.} Continuance or duration of life. 
Jordain talked profe all his /ife-time, without knowing 
what it was. Addifon on ancient Medals. 
Lirewe’ary, adj. [life and weary.] Wretched; tired of living. 
Let me have 
A dram of poifon, fuch foon fpeeding geer 
As will difperfe itfelf through all the veins, 
That the /ifeweary taker may fall dead: 
To Lirt. v. a. [hffta, Swedith; lofter, Danith.] 
I. E raife from the ground ; to heave; to elevate; to hold on 
igh. 


Shakefpeare 


Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as this mouth fhould tear this Hand 
For lifting food to’t. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Your guefts are coming ; 
Lift up your countenance, as ’twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 
Propp’d by the fpring, it lifts aloft the head, 
But of a fickly beauty foon to fhed, 
In fummer living, and in winter dead. 
2. To bear; to fupport. Not in ufe. 
So down he fell, that th’ earth him underneath 
Did groan, as feeble fo great load to sift. Fairy Queen, 
3- To rob; to plunder. 
So weary bees in little cells repofe, 
But if night robbers Zift the well-ftor’d hive; 
An humming through their waxen city grows. Drydem 
4. To exalt; to elevate mentally. 
My heart was /ift up in the ways of the Lord. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 
To bright Cacilia greater pow’r is given, 
His numbers rais’d a fhade from hell, 
Hers /ift the foul to heav’n. Pope's St. Cecilia. 
s. To raife in fortune. 
The eye of the Lord /ifted up his head from mifery. Ecclu/. 
6. To raife in eftimation. 
Neither can it be thought, becaufe fome leffons are chofen 
out of the Apocrypha, that we do offer difgrace to the word 


Dryden. J. 


2 Chron. 


of God, or lft up the writings of men above it. Hooker. 
7. To exalt in dignity. 
See to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues /ift up mortal man. Addifon’s Cato. 
8. To elevate ; to fwell with pride. 
Lifted up with pride. Tim. iii. 6. 


Our fuccefles have been great, and our hearts have been 
too much Jifted up by them, fo that we have reafon to 
humble ourfelves. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

g. Up is fometimes emphatically added to /ift. 

He lift up his {pear agaigft eight hundred, whom he flew 
at one time. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 

Arife, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine hand. Genefis, 

To Lirr. v. n. To ftrive to` raife by ftrength. 

Pinch cattle of pafture while fummer doth laft, _ 

And lift at their tailes ’yer a winter be pat. Tuffer’s Huf. 

The mind, by being engaged in a tafk beyond its ftrength, 
like the body ftrained by /ifting at a weight too heavy, has 
often its force broken. Locke. 

Lirt. n. f. [from the verb.] The act of lifting; the manner 
of lifting. 

In the /ift of the feet, when a man goeth up the hill, the 
weight of the body beareth moft upon the knees. Bacon. 

In races, it is not the large ftride, or high /ift, that makes 
the fpeed. Bacon’s Effays. 

The goat gives the fox a lift, and out he {prings. L’E/tr. 

2. [In Scottifh.] The ky: for in a ftarry night they fay, How 
clear the lift is / 

3. Effect; ftruggle. Dead lift is an effort. to raife what with 
the whole force cannot be moved; and figuratively any ftate 
of impotence and inability. 

Myfelf and Trulla made a fhift 

To help him out at a dead lift. 

Mr. Doétor had puzzied his brains 

In making a ballad, but was at a ftand. 

For you freely muft own, you were at a dead lift, Swift. 

4. Lift, in Scotland, denotes a load or furcharge of any thing ; 
as alfo, if one be difguifed much with liquor, they fay, He 
has got a great lift. 

5. Lifts of a fail are ropes to raite or lower them at pleafure. 

Lirrer. n. f. [trom /ift.] One that lifts. 

Thou, O Lord, art my glory, and the Jifter up of mine 


head. Pjul. iti, 3, 
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Hudibras, p. i. 
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To Lic, v. n. [leggen, Dutch.] To lie. 
Thou kenft the great care 

I have of thy health and thy welfare, 

Which many wild beafts /iggen in wait, 

For to entrap in thy tender ftate. Spenfer’s Pafforals. 

LIGAMENT. n. f. [ligamentum, from ligo, Latin; ligament, 
French. ] : 

Ligament is a white and folid body, fofter than a cartilage, 
but harder than a membrane; they have no confpicuous Ca- 
vities, neither have they any fenfe, left they fhould fufter 
upon the motion of the joint: their chief ufe is to faften the 
bones, which are articulated together for mofion, left they 


fhould be diflocated with exercife. pat): 
Be all their ligaments at once unbound, 
And their disjointed bones to powder ground. Sandys. 


The incus fituate between the two former is one way join- 
ed to the malleus, the other end being a procefs is fixed with 
a ligament to the ftapes. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

2. [In popular or poetical language.] Any thing which connects 
the parts of: the body. 
Though our ligaments betimes grow weak, 
We mutt not force them till themfelves they break. Denb. 
3. Bond; chain; entanglement. 

Men fometimes, upon the hour of departure, do fpeak and 
reafon above themfelves; for then the foul, beginning to be 
freed from the ligaments of the body, reafons like herfelf, and 
difcourfes in a ftrain above mortality. . Addi/on’s Spectator. 

LicameE'NTAL. In. f. [from ligament.) Compofing a liga- 
LIGAME’/NTOUS. ment. 

The urachos or /igamental paflage is derived from the bot- 
tom of the bladder, whereby it difchargeth the watery and 
urinary part of its aliment. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The clavicle is inferted into the firft bone of the fternon, 
and bound in by a ftrong ligamentous membrane. ‘IV i/eman. 

Lica‘rion. n. f. [ligatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of binding. 
2. The ftate of being bound. 
The flumber of the body feems to be but the waking of 
the foul : it is the /igatien of fenfe, but the liberty of reafon. 
Addsfon's Spectator, N°. 487. 
LYGATURE. n. f. [ligature French; ligatura, Latin.] 
1. Any thing bound on; bandage. 

He deludeth us alfo by philters, ligatures, charms, and 
many fuperftitious ways in the cure of difeafes. Brown. 

If you flit the artery, and thruft into it a pipe, and caft a 
ftrait ligature upon that part of the artery ; notwithftanding 
the blood hath free paflage through the pipe, yet will not the 
artery beat below the /igature ; but do but take off the /iga- 
ture it will beat immediately. Ray on Creation. 

The many ligatures of our Englifh drefs check the circu- 
lation of the blood. Spectator, N°. 576. 

I found my arms and legs very ftrongly faftened on each fide 
to the ground; I likewife felt feveral flender ligatures acrofs 
my body, from my arm-pits to my thighs. Gulliver's Trav. 

2. The act of binding. 

The fatal noofe performed its office, and with moft ftri& 
ligature {queezed the blood into his face.  Arbuth. F. Bull. 

Any ftoppage of the circulation will produce a dropfy, as 
by ftrong ligature, or compreffion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. The itate of being bound. 

Sand and gravel grounds eafily admit of heat and moifture, 
for which they are not much the better, becaufe they let it 
pafs too foon, and contract no ligature. Mortimer’s Hufb. 

LIGHT. z. f. fleopr, Saxon. ] ) i 
1. That quality or action of the medium of fight by which we 
fec. 

Light is propagated from luminous bodies in time, and 
fpends about feven or eight minutes of an hour in paffing 
from the fun to the earth. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Illumination of mind; inftruction; knowledge. 

Of thofe things which are for direction of all the parts of 
our life needful, and not impoflible to be difcerned by the 
light of nature itfelf, are there not many which few mens na- 
tural capacity hath been able to find out. Hooker, b.i. 

Light may be taken from the experiment of the horfe- 
tooth ring, how that thofe things which affuage the ftrife of 
the fpirits, do help difeafes contrary to the intention defired. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N°. 968. 

I will place within them as a guide — > 
My umpire confcience, whom if they will hear 
Light after light well us’d they fhall attain, 
And to the end perlifting fafe arrive. Milton's Par. Loft. 
I opened Ariofto in Italian, and the very firit two lincs 

ave me light to all I could defire. Dryden. 
If this internal /ight, or any propofition which we take for 
infpired, be conformable to the principles, of reafon, or to 
the word of God, which is attefted revelation, reafon war- 
rants it. Locke. 
The ordinary words of language, and our common ute of 
them, would have given us /ight into the nature of our idcas, 
if confidered with attention. Locke. 
The books of Varro concerning navigation are loft, which 
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no doubt would have given us great light in thofe mat- 
ters. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. The part of a picture which is drawn with bright colours, 
or in which the light is fuppofed to fall. 

Never admit two equal lights in the fame picture ; but the 
greater light muft ftrike forcibly on thofe places of the pic- 
ture where the principal figures are ; diminifhing as it comes 
nearer the borders. 

4. Reach of knowledge; mental view. 

Light, and underftanding, and wifdom, 
of. the gods, was found in him. 

We faw as it were thick clouds, which did put us in fome 
hope of land, knowing how that part of the South fea was 
utterly unknown, and might have iflands or continents that 
hitherto were not come to /ight. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

They have brought to /ight not a few profitable experi- 
ments. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

5. Point of view; ftuation; direction in which the light falls. 

Frequent confideration of a thing wears off the ftrangenefs 
of it; and fhews it in its feveral /ights, and various ways of 
appearance, to the view of the mind. South. 

It is impoffible for a man of the greateft parts to confider 
any thing in its whole extent, and in all its variety of lights. 

Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 409. 

An author who has not learned the art of ranging his 
thoughts, and fetting them in proper /ights, will lofe himfelf 
in confulion. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 291. 

6. Explanation. 

I have endeavoured, throughout this difcourfe, that every 
former part might give ftrength unto all that follow, and 
every latter bring fome /ght unto all before. Hooker, b. i. 

We fhould compare places of fcripture treating of the fame 
point: thus one part of the facred text could not fail to give 
light unto arother. Locke's Effay on St. Paul's Epifiles. 

7. Any thing that gives light; a pharos; a taper. 
That ight we fee is burning in my hall ; 

How far that little candle throws his beams, 

So fhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shakefpeare. 

Then he called for a /ight, and fprang in, and fell down 
before Paul. Adis xvi. 29. 

I have fet thee to be a /ight of the Gentiles, for falva- 
tion unto the ends of the earth. Ats xiii. 4.7. 

“Let them be for figns, 

For feafons, and for days, and circling years ; 

And let them be for lights, as I ordain 

Their office in the firmament of heav’n, 

To give light on the earth. Milton's Par, Loft. 

I put as great difference between our new /ights and an- 
cient truths, as between the fun and an evanid meteor. 

Glanville’s Scep. 


like the wifdom 


Several /ights will not be feen, 
If there be nothing elfe between ; 
Men doubt becaufe they ftand fo thick i’ th’ fky, 
If thofe be ftars that paint the galaxy. 
I will make fome offers at their fafety, by fixing fome 
marks like lights upon a coaft, by which their fhips may 


avoid at leaft known rocks. Temple. 
He ftill muft mourn 
The fun, and moon, and ev’ry ftarry Light, 
Eclips’d to him, and loft in everlafting night. Prio. 


Licnurt. adj. [leoht, Saxon.) 
1, Not tending to the center with great force ; not heavy, 
Hot and cold were in one body fixt, 
And foft with hard, and /ight with heavy mixt. Dryden. 
Thefe weights did not exert their natural gravity till they 
were laid in the golden balance, infomuch that I could not 
` guefs which was ight or heavy whilit I held them in my 
hand. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 463. 
2. Not burdenfome ; eafy to be worn, or carried, or lifted ; 
not onerous. 
Horfe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, and wain, 


The /ighter and ftronger the greater thy gaine. Tufir. 
It will be ight, that you may bear it 
Under a cloke that is of any length. Shake/peare. 


A king that would not feel his crown too heavy, muft 
wear it every day; but if he think it too /ighr, he knoweth 
not of what metal it is made. Bacon's Effays. 

3. Not afflictive; eafy to be endured. 

Every light and common thing incident into any part of 

man’s life. Hooke, b. ii. 
Light {ufPrings give us leifure to complain, 
We groan, but cannot fpeak, in greater pain. 
4. Eafy to be performed ; not difficult; not valuable. 
Forgive 
If fictions /ight I mix with truth divine, 
And fill thefe lines with other praife than thine. Fairfax. 
Well pleas’d were all his friends, the tafk was light, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite. Dryden, 
5. Eafy to be acted on by any powcr. 
Apples of a ripe favour, frefh and fair, 
Mellow’d by winter from their cruder juice, 
Light of digeltion now, and fit for ule. Dryden's Frvenal. 
6. Not 


Dryden, 


Dryden’s Dufre/noy- 


E. 


Dan. v. te — 


Cowley. ` 
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6, Not heavily armed. 


Saulus Bachitius, with a company of light horfemen, lay 


clo’e in ambufh, in a convenient place for that purpofe. Knol. 

9, Actives nimble. 

He fo light was at legerdemain, . 
That what he touch’d came not to light again. Spenfer. 
Afuhel was as /ight of foot as a wild roc. 2 Sam. ii. 18. 

There Stamford came, for his honour was lame 

Of the gout three months together ; 

But it prov'd, when they fought, but a running gout, 

For heels were /ighter than ever. Denham. 

Youths, a blooming band;. ... 

Light bounding, from the earth at once they rie, bor 

Their fect half viewlefs quiver in the fkies. Pope's Udyj. 

$. Unencumbered ; uncmbarrafied ; ciear of, impediments. 

Unmarricd men are beft mafters, but, not bef Saal 
for they are /ight to run away. acon. 

g. Slight; not great. : i 
A jight error in the manner of making the following trials 

was cnough to render fome of them unfuccefsful. Boyle. 

10. Not crafs ; not grofs. 

In the wilderne/s there is no bread, nor water, and our 
foul loatheth this /ight bread. Num. xxi. 5+ 

Light fumes are merry, grofler fumes are fad, 

Both are the reafonable foul run mad. Dryd. Nun’s Tale. 

11. Eafy to admit any influence ; unfteady ; unfettled ; loofe. 
Falfe of heart, /ight of ear, bloody of hand. Shakefpeare. 

Thele light vain perfons ftill are drunk and mad 
With furfeitings, and pleafures of their youth... Davies. 
They are light of ‘belief, and great lifteners after news. 
„Howell. 

There is no greater argument of a light and inconfiderate 
perfon, than prophanely to {coff at religion. Tillotfon’s Serm. 

12. Gay ; airy; without dignity or folidity ; trifling, 
Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus: too Wgét. Shake/. 

13. Not chafte; not regular in conduct. 

Let me not be ‘ight, 

For a light wife doth make a heavy hufband. . Shake/peare. 

34. [From light, n. f-] Bright; clear. 

As foon as the morning was light, the men were fent 
away. Gen, xliv. 3. 

The horfes ran up and down with their tails and mains on 
a light fire. Knolles, 

15. Not dark ; tending to whitenefs. 

In painting, the light and a white colour are but one and 
the fame thing: no colour more refembles the air than white, 
and by confequence no colour which is dighter. Dryden. 

Two cylindric bodies with annular fulci, found with fharks 
teeth, and other fhells, in a /ight coloured clay. Woodward, 

Licut. adv. [for lightly, by colloquial corruption.] Lightly ; 

cheaply. 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from whence 
fo precious a benefit hath grown. Hooker, b.v. 

To Licut. v.a. [from light, n. f-] 

3. To kindle; to inflame; to fet on fire. 

Swinging coals about in the wire, throughly Zighted them. 

Boyle. 
This truth fhines fo clear, that to go about to event, 
were to light a candle to feek. the fun. Glanville’s Scep. 
The maids, who waited her commands, 
Ran in with /ighted tapers in their hands. 
Be witnefs gods, and ftrike Jocafta dead, 
If an immodeft thought, or low defire, 
Inflam’d my breaft fince firft our loves were lighted. 
Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 
Abfonce might cure it, or a fecond miftrefs 

Light up another flame, and put out this. ddi/on’s Cato. 

2. To give light to; to guide by light. 

A beam that falls, 
Frefh from the pure glance of thine eye, 
Lighting to eternity. Crafhaw. 
Ah hopelefs, lafting flames! like thofe that burn 

To light the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn, 

3. To illuminate. ` 

The fun was fet, and vefper to fupply 

His abfent beams, had /ighted up the fky. 

4. Up is emphatically joined to light. 

No fun was lighted up the world to view. Dryd. Ovid. 

5. [From the adjective.] To lighten ; to eafe of a burthen. 

Land fome of our paffengers, 

And light this weary veflel of her load. 

To Licnt. v. n. [lickt, by chance, Dutch.] 

1. To happen; to fall upon by chance. 
No more fettled in valour than dilpofed to juftice, if either 

they had lighted on a better friend, or could have learned to 
make friendfhip a child, and nothe the father of virtue. Sidney. 
‘The prince, by chance, did on a lady /igét, 
That was right fair, and frefh as morning role. Fa. Qu. 
Haply, your eye fhall “ight upon iome toy 
You have defire to purchale. Shuke/beare, 
As in the tides of people once up, there want not {tirring 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Fairy Queen. 


‘3. To fall in any particular direction. 
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Rinds make them more rough; fo this people did hight 
upon two ringleaders. Bacon's Henry VIlth. 
Of late years, the royal oak did light upon count Rho- 
dophil. Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 
The way of producing fuch a change on colours may be 
eafily cnough lighted on, by thofe converfant in the folutions 
of mercury. Boyle on Colours. 

He fought by arguments to footh her pain; 

Nor thofe avail’d: at length he /ghts on one, 

Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 
If heav’n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 
Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail to us than 
error ; for what is fo taken up by us, may be falfe as well as 
true; and he has not done his duty, who has thus ftumbled 
upon truth in his way to preferment. Locke: 
Whofoever firft lit on a parcel of that fubftance we call 
gold, could not rationally take the bulk and figure to de- 


pend on its real effence. m Locke: 
As wily reynard walk'd the ftreets at night, 
On a tragedian’s mafk he chanc’d to /ight, 
Turning it o’er, he mutter’d with difdain, 
How vaft a head is here without a brain. Addifon 


A weaker man may fometimes ight on notions which 
have efcaped a wifer. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
2. [Alizpcan, Saxon.] To defcend from a horfe or carriage. 
hen Naaman faw him running after him, he lighted 
down from the chariot to meet him. 2 Kings v. 21. 
I faw ’em falute on horfeback, 

Beheld them when they /ighted, how they clung 
In their embracement. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when fhe faw Ifaac, fhe 


lighted off the camel. Gen, xxiv. 64. 
The god laid down his feeble rays, 
Then /ighted from his glittering coach. Swift, 


The wounded fteed curvets ; and, rais’d upright, 
Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and lafh the wind. 
4. To fall; to ftrike. on. 
He at his foe with furious rigour fmites, 
That ftrongeft oak might feem to overthrow 5 
The ftroke upon his fhield fo heavy lights, 
That to the ground it doubleth him ful] low. Fairy Qu: 
At an uncertain lot none can find themfelves grieved on 
whomfoever it dighteth. Hooker, b.i. 
They fhall hunger no more ; neither fhall the fun ight on 
them, nor any heat. Rev. vii, 16. 
On me, me only, as the fource and {pring 
Of all corruption, all the blame /ights due, Milt. Pa. L. 
A curfe lights upon him prefently after: his great army is 
utterly ruined, he himfelf flain in it, and his head and right 
hand cut off, and hung up before Jerufalem. South's Serm. 
5. To fettle; to reft, 
I plac’d a quire of fuch enticing birds, 
That fhe will /ight to liften to their lays: Shake/peares 
Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall, 
Which feem {weet fow’rs, with luftre frefh and gay, 
She /ights on that, and this, and tafteth all, 
But pleas’d with none, doth rife and foar away. Davis. 
Plant trees and fhrubs near home, for them to pitch on at 
their fwarming, that they may not be in danger of being 
loft for want of a lighting place. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
To Licuten. v. n. [piz, lige, Saxon J 
1. To flafh, with thunder. 
This dreadful night, 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion. Shake/peare’s Fulius Cefar. 
Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to night; 
It is too rafh, too unadvis’d, too fudden, 
Too like the light’ning, which doth ceafe to be 
Ere one can fay it lightens. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet: 
The lightning that lighteneth out of the one part under hea- 
ven, fheweth unto the other part. Luke xvii. 246 
2. To fhine like lightning. 
Yet looks he like a king: behold his eye; 
As bright as is the eagle’s, lightens forth 
Controlling majefty. Shake/p. Richard II. 
3. To fall or light. [from /ght.] 
O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as our truft is in 
thee. Common Prayers 
To L’cuten. wa. [from light.] 
1. To illuminate; to enlighten. 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that /ightens all the hole. — Shakefpeares 
O light, which mak’ft the light which makes the day, 
Which fett’ft the cye without, and mind within ; 
Lighten my {pirit with one clear heav’nly ray, 


Dryden’s Em 


Whith now to view ittelf doth firft begin. Davies. 
A key of fire ran all along the fhore; 
And /ighten'd all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 
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Shines out afrefh ; and through the /ighten’d air 

A higher luftre, and a clearer calm, 

Diffufive tremble. 

2. lo exonerate; to unload. 

The mariners were afraid, and caft forth the wares that 
Were in the fhip into the fea, to /ighten it of them. Fon. i. 7. 

3. To make lefs heavy, 
Long fince with woe 

Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof, 

‘That fellowfhip in pain divides not {mart, 

Nor lightens aught each man’s peculiar load. Parad. Reg. 

Strive 

In offices of love how we may lighten 

Each other’s burden. 

4. To exhilarate ; to cheer, 

A trufty villain, very oft, 
When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
Lightens my humour with his merry jefts. Shakefpeare. 
The audience are grown weary of continued melancholy 
fcenes ; and few tragedies fhall fucceed in this age, if they 
are not lightened with a courfe of mirth. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
VGHTER. n. f. [from light, to make light.] A heavy boat into 
which fhips are lightened or unloaded. 
They have cock boats for paflengers, and lighters for bur- 
then. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
He climb’d a ftranded /ighter’s height, 
Shot to the black abyfs, and plung’d downright. Pope. 

ERGH TEM AN. n. f. [lighter and man.) One who manages a 
ighter. 

Where much fhipping is employed, whatever becomes of 
the poor merchant, multitudes of people will be certain 
gainers; as fhipwrights, butchers, carmen, and /ightermen. 

Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

LIGHTFI'NGERED. adj. [light and finger.] Nimble at con- 
veyance ; thievifh. 

Li'cutFoot. adj. [light and foot.] Nimble in running or 
dancing ; active. 

And eke the /ightfoot maids that keep the deer. Spen/er. 

Him fo far had born his /ghtfoot fteed, 
Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce difdain, 
That him to follow was but fruitlefs pain. 

And all the troop of lightfoot Naiades 
Flock all about to fee her lovely face. 

Licutro’or. 2. f. Venifon. A cant word. 

LiGHTHE'ADED. ad. [light and head.] 

1. Unfteady ; loofe ; thoughtlefs ; weak. 

The Englith liturgy, how pioufly and wifely foever framed, 
had found great oppofition ; the ceremonies had wrought only 
upon lightheaded, weak men, yet learned men excepted 
againft fome particulars. Clarendon, 

2. Delirious ; difordered in the mind by difeafe. 

LIGHTHE’ADEDNESS. 7. J- Delirioufnefs ; diforder of the 
mind, 

LiGHTHE’ARTED. adj. [light and heart.] Gay; merry; airy; 
cheerful. 

LicHtHo'vse. n. f. [light and houfe.]} An high building, at 
the top of which lights are hung to guide fhips at fea. 

He charged himfelf with the rifque of fuch veffels as car- 
ried corn in winter; and built a pharos or lighthoufe. Arbuth. 
Build two poles to the meridian, with immenfe lightboufes 
on the top of them. Arbuthnot and Pope, 
LIGHTLE’GGED. adj. [light and leg.] Nimble; {wift. 
Lightlegged Pas has got the middle fpace. 

Li'cuT ess, adj. [from light.] Wanting light; dark. 

LYGHTLY. adv. [from light. } 

x. Without weight. 

This grave partakes the flefhly birth, 

Which cover /ightly, gentle earth, 

2. Without deep impreffion. 

The foft ideas of the cheerful note, 

Lightly receiv’d, were eafily forgot. 

3. Eafily ; readily; without difficulty ; of courfe. 

"If they write or {peak publickly but five words, one of 
them is /ightly about the dangerous eftate of the church of 
England in refpeét of abufed ceremonies. Hooker, b. iv. 

Believ’t not /ightly that your fon 

Will not exceed the common, or be caught 

With cautelous baits and praétice. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Short Summer /ightly has a forward fpring. Shake/p. 

The traitor in faction lightly goeth away with it. Bacon. 

4. Without reafon. 

Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly or lightly 
appear before great perfonages. Taylor's Guide. 
Let every man that hath a calling be diligent in purfu- 
ance of its employment, fo as not /ightly, or without reafon- 
able occafion, to neglect it. Taylor's Holy Living. 
5. Without affliction ; cheerfully. 
Bid that welcome 
Which comes to punifh us, and we punifh it, 
Secming to bear it /ightly. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 


Thomfon’s Summer. 


Milt. Pa, Lof. 


Fairy Queen, 
Spenfer’s Fa. Qu. 


Sidney. 


Benj. Fobnfon, 


Prior, 
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6. Not chaftly. 

If I were lightly difpofed, T could ftill perhaps have offers, 
that fome, who hold thcir heads higher, would be glad to 
accept. Swifts Story of an injured Lady. 

7. Nimbly; with agility; not heavily or tardily: 
Methought I ftood on a wide river’s bank ; 

When on a fudden, orifmond appear’d, 

Gave me his hand, and led me /ightly o’er ; 

Leaping and bounding on the billows headsy 

Till fafely we had reach’d the farther fhore. 

8. Gaily ; airily; with levity; without heed or care. 

LıGHTMI'NDED. adj. [light and mind.] Unfettled; unfteady. 
He that is hafty to give credit is ightminded. Ecel. xix. 4. 

Li’cutness. n. f. [from light: ] 

1. Levity; want of weight; abfence of weight. 

Some are for mafts of fhips, as fir and pine, becaufe of 
their length, ftraightnefs, and lightne/s. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Suppofe many degrees of littlenefs and /:ghtne/s in particles, 
fo as many might float in the air a good while before they 
fell. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Inconftancy ; unfteadinefs. 
For, unto knight there is no greater fhame, 

Than /ightnefs and inconftancy in love. Fairy Queen. 

Of two things they muft chufe one; namely, whether 
they would, to their endlefs difgrace, with ridiculous dightne/z, 
difmifs him, whofe reftitution they had in fo importunate 
manner defired, or elfe condefcend unto that demand. Hooker. 

As I blow this feather from my face, 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 

And yielding to another when it blows, 

Commanded always by the greateft guft; 

Such is the lightne/s of you common men. 

3. Unchaftity ; want of condué in women. 

Is it the difdain of my eftate, or the opinion of my light- 

nefs, that have emboldened fuch bafe fancies towards me ? 
Sidney, b, ii. 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Can it be, 
That modefty may more betray our fenfe, 
Than woman’s lightne/s.  Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
4. Agility; nimblenefs. 
Li’cutnino. z. f. [from lighten, lightening, lightning.) 
I. The flafh that attends thunder. 

Lightning is a great flame, very bright, extending every 
way to a great diftance, fuddenly darting upwards, and there 
ending, fo that it is only momentaneous. Mufchenbroek. 

Senfe thinks the /ightning born before the thunder ; 

What tells us then they both together are ? Davies, 

Salmoneus, fuff’ring cruel pains 1 found 

For emulating Jove; the rattling found 

Of mimick thunder, and the glitt’ring blaze 

Of pointed /ightnings, and their forky rays, 

No warning of the approach of flame, 

Swiftly, like fudden death, it came; 

Like travellers by lightning kill’d, 

I burnt the moment I beheld. 

2. Mitigation; abatement. 
How oft when men are at the point of death, 

Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 

A lightning before death. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

We were once in hopes of his recovery, upon a kind mef- 
fage from the widow; but this only proved a lightning before 
death. Addifon’s Speftator, Ne, 517. 

Licuts. x. f. [fuppofed to be called fo from their lightnefs in 
proportion to their bulk.] The lungs ; the organs of breath- 
ing. 

The complaint was chiefly from the lights, a part as of no 
quick fenfe, fo no feat for any fharp difeafe. Hayward, 

Li'GHTsoME. adj. [from light.] 
1. Luminous; not dark ; not obfcure ; not opake. 

Neither the fun, nor any thing fenfible is that light itfelf, 
which is the caufe that things are lightfome, though it taake 
itfelf, and all things elfe, villes but a body moft enlighten- 
ed, by whom the neighbouring region, which the Ge 
call zther, the place of the fuppofed element of fire, is etfect- 
ed and qualified. Raleigh. 

White walls make rooms more lightfome than black. Bac. 

Equal pofture, and quick {pirits, are required to make co- 
lours /ight/ome. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

The Sun 
His courfe exalted through the Ram had run 
Through Taurus, and the light/ome realms of love. Dryd, 
2. Gay 3 airy; having the power to exhilarate. 

It fuiteth fo fitly with that Jight/ome affeQion of joy, 
wherein God delighteth when his faints praife him. Hooker, 

The /ightfome paffion of joy was not that which now often 
ufurps the name; that trivial, vanifhing, fuperficial thing, 
that only gilds the apprehenfion, and plays upon the furface 

_ of the foul. South's Sermons. 

Li’GHTsomenrss. 2. f. [from light/ome.} 

1. Luminoufnefs ; not opacity ; net obfcurity ; not darkfomee 
nefs. 


Dryd, En. 


Granville, 
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Tt is to our atınofphere that the variety of colours, which 
are painted on the fkies, the /ight/omene/s of our air, and the 
twilight, are owing. | Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

2. Cheerfulnefs ; merriment ; levity. / 
LICGNA'LOES. n. fa (lignum aloes, Latin.] Aloes wood. 

The vallics tpread forth as gardens by the river's fide, as 
the trees of /ignaloes which the J.ord hath planted, and as 
cedar trees befide the water. Num. xxiv. 6. 

Lrcneous. adj. [ligneus, Latin; lignenx, French.] Made of 
wood; wooden ; refembling wood. ® 

It fhould be tried with fhoots of vines, and roots of red 
rofes ; for it may be they, being of a more ligneous nature, 
will incorporate with the tree itfelf. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

Ten thoufand feeds of the plant harts-tonguc, hardly 
make the bulk of a pepper-corn: now the covers, and the 
true body of each fced, the parenchymous and /igneous part 
of both, and the fibres of thofe parts, multiplied one by an- 
other, afford a hundred thoufand millions of formed atoms, 
but how many more we cannot define. Grew's Cofmol. 

LIGNUMVIT. n.f.{Lat.] Guiacum ; a very hard wood. 

It hath pinnated leaves ; the flower confits of feveral pe- 
tals, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of 
a rofe; the pointal of the flower, which arifes from the cen- 
ter of the calyx, becomes a flefhy, roundifh, ftony fruit, or 
the ftony feeds are furrounded with a thin pulp. Miller. 

Lroure. n.f. A precious ftone. 
The third row a ligure, an agate, and an amethyft. Exod. 
LIKE. adj. [lic, Saxon; liik, Dutch. ] 
i. Refembling ; having refemblance. 
Whom art thou /ie in thy greatnefs. MIZER XXXI. 2. 
His fon, or one of his illuftrious name, 

How like the former, and almoft the fame. Dryd. Æn. 

As the carth was defagned for the being of men, why 
might not all other planets be created for the /tke ufes, each 


Yor their own inhabitants. 4 Bentley's Sermons. 
This plan, as laid down by him, looks ker an univerfal 
art than a diftinét logick. Baker's Refieé?. on Learning. 


2. Equal; of the fame quantity. 
More clergymen were impoverifhed by the late war, than 
ever in the /ike {pace before. Sprat’s Sermons. 
2. [For likel}. } Probable ; credible. 
~ $ The trials were made, and it is /rke that the experiment 
would have been effectual. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
4. Likely; ina ftate that gives probable expectations. This 
is, I think, an improper, though frequent, ufe. 
If the duke continues thefe favours towards you, you are 
like to be much advanced. Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
He is liże to die for hunger, for there is no more bread. 
Fer. xxxviii. Q. 
The yearly value thereof is already increafed double of that 
it was within thefe few years, and is like daily to rife higher, 
till it amount to the price of our land in England. Davies. 
Hopton refolved to vifit Waller’s quarters, that he might 
judge whether he were liże to purfue his purpofe. Clarendon. 
Many were not ealy to be governed, nor like to conform 
themfelves to ftrict rules. Clarendon, b. viii. 
If his rules of reafon be not better fuited to the Mind than 
his rules for health are fitted to our bodies, he is not like to 
be much followed. Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 
Lixe. 2. /. [This fubftantive is feldom more than the adjec- 
tive ufed elliptically ; the like for the like thig, or like 
perfon.] l l 
1. Some perfon or thing refembling another. 
He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I fhall not look upon his Kike again. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Every like is not the fame, O Carfar. Shakef. Jul. Cafar. 
Though there have been greater fleets for number, yct for 
the bulk of the fhips never the Like. Bacon's War with Spain. 
Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb in her talons, yet a 
raven endeavouring to do the dite was held entangled. Hayw. 
One offers, and in offering makes a ftay; ° 
Another forward fets, and doth no more; 
A third the /:te. Daniels Civil War. 
His defire 


By converfation with his /ike to help, 
Or folace his defects. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
‘Iwo likes may be miftaken. L’Eftrange’s Fab. 


She’d ftudy to reform the men, 
Or add fome grains of folly more, 
‘To women than they had before ; 
‘This might their mutual fancy ftrixe, 
Since ev'ry being loves its /ite. Swift. 
2, Near approach ; a {tate like to another flate. A fenfe com- 
mon, but not juft. | 
Report being carried fecretly from one to another in my 
fhip, had Jide to have been my utter overthrow. Ralcigh. 
Like. adv. 
1. In the fame manner; in the fame manner as. 
‘The joyous nymphs, and lightfoot fairies, 
Which thither came to hear their mufick fwect ; 
Now hearing them fo heavily lament, 1 
Like heavily lamenting from them went. Spenjer. 


LYKELIHOOD, ? 
LYVKELINESS. $ 
1. Appearance; fhew. Obfolcte. 


LIK 


Life as a father pitieth his children, fo the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. . + Pfal. cit. 13+ 
Are we proud and paffionate, malicious and revengeful ? 
Is this to be dife-minded with Chrift, who was meek and 
lowly ? —  Tillot{on’s Sermons. 
What will be my confufion, when he fees me 
Neglected, and forfaken lite himfelf. Phiips’s Dit. Mother. 
They roar'd /ike lions caught in toils, and rag’d : 
The man knew what they were, who heretofore 
Had feen the like lie murther’d on the fhore. Waller. 


>. In fuch a manner as befits. 


Be ftrong, and quit yourfelves like men. 1 Sam. iv. Q. 


3. Likely; probably. A popular ufe not analogical. 


I like the work well, ere it be demanded, 
As like enough it will, I’d have it copied. — Shake/peare. 


To Like. v.a. [lican, Saxon; liiken, Dutch. } 
1. To chufe with fome degree of preference. 


As nothing can be fo reafonably fpoken as to content all 
men, fo this fpeech was not of them all liked. Knolles. 
He gave fuch an account as made it appear that he /sted 
the defign. Clarendon, b. viii. 
We like our prefent circumftances well, and dream of no 
change. ?  Atterbury’s Sermons. 


. To approve ; to view with approbation, not fondnefs. 


He ftayed bchind to bring the fhepherds with whom he 
meant to confer to breed the better Zelmane’s Ziking, which 


he only regarded. Sidney, b. i. 
Though they did not /ike the evil he did, yet they liked 
him that did the evil. Sidney, baii. 


He grew content to mark thcir fpceches, then to marvel at 
fuch wit in fhepherds, after to like their company. Sidney. 

He proceeded from looking to /king, and from liking to 
loving. Sidney. 

For feveral virtues 
I have /#’d feveral women; never any 
With fo full foul. Shake/peare’s Tempe/?. 
I look’d upon her with a fcldier’s eye; 

That liked, but had a rougher tafk in hand 

Than to drive liking to the name of love. Shake/peare. 

Scarce any man aiia to a liking of fin in others, but by 


firft practifing it himíelf. South's Scrmons, 
Beafts can /ike, but not diftinguifh too, 
Nor their own J/iking by reflection know. Dryden. 


3. To pleafe; to be agreeable to. Now difufed. 


Well hoped he, ere long that hardy gueft, 
If ever covetous hand, or luftful eyc, 
Or lips he laid on thing that /4’d him beft, 
Should be his prey. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Say, my fair brother now, if this device 
Do whe you, or may you to like entice. Hubberd’s Tale. 
This defire being recommended to her majefty, it liked 
her to include the fame within one entire leafe. Bacon. 
He fhall dwell where it /iżłeth him beft. Deut. xxiii. 16. 
There let them learn, as ikes them, to defpife 
God and Mefiah. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. vi. 


To Like. v.n. 
1. To be pleafed with, with of before the thing approved. 


Obfolete. 

Of any thing more than of God they could not by any 
means like, as long as whatioever they knew befides God, 
they apprehended it not in itfelf without dependancy upon 

od. Hooker, b. i. 

The young foldiers did with fuch cheerfulnefs dike of this 
refolution, that they thought two days a long delay. Knolles, 

It is true, there are limits to be fet betwixt the boldnefs 
and rafhnefs of a poet; but he muft underftand thofe limits 
who pretends to judge, as well as he who undertakes to 
write: and he who has no /:king to the whole, ought in rea- 
fon to be excluded from cenfuring of the parts. Dryden. 


2. To chufe; to lift; to be pleafed. 


The man ikes not to take his brother’s wife. Deut. xxv. 7. 
He that has the prifon doors fet open is perfectly at libcr- 
ty, becaufe he may either go or ftay, as he beft /ikes. Locke, 


n. f. [from likely.] 


What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
By any Zikelihood he fhow’d to-day ? 
— That with no man here he is offended. Shake/peare, 


2. Refemblance; likenefs. Obfolete. 


The mayor and all his brethren in beft fort, ` 

Like to the fenators of antique Rome, 

Go forth and fetch their conqu’ring Cæfar in. 

As by a low, but loving likelihood, 

Were now the general of our gracious emprefs, 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 

How many would the peaceful city quit, 

‘To welcome him. Shake/peare’s Tenry Y. 

There is no likelihood between pure light and black dark- 
nefs, or between rightcoufnefs and reprobation. Raleigh. 


3. Probability ; verifimilitude; appearance of truth. 


As it noteth one fuch to have been in that age, fo had 
15 M there 
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there been moc, it would by likelihood as well Rave noted 
HAT: Hooker, b. ii. 
_ Many of likelihood informed me of this before, which hung 
lo tottering in the balance, that I could neither believe. nor 
mifdoubt. Shakefpeare's All’s well that ends well. 

m : It never yet did hurt, 

Vo lay down dikelibood,. and forms of hope. Shake/peare. 
_ As there is no dikelthood that the place could be fo altered, 
fo is there no probability that thefe rivers were turned out of 
their courfes. Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 

Where things are leaft to be put to the venture, as the 
eternal interefts of the other world ought to be; there every, 
even the leaft, probability, or dkelibood of danger, fhould be 
provided againft, Scuth’s Sermons. 

There arc prediétions of our Saviour recorded by the Evan- 
gelifts, which were not completed till after their deaths, and 
had no /rkelihood of being fo when they were pronounced. by 
our blefled Saviour. Addtjon on the Chriffian Religion, 

Thus, in all likelihood, would it be with a libertine, who 
ihould have a vifit irom the other warld : the firt horror it 
raifed would go off, as new diverfions come on. Atterbury, 

LIKELY. adj. [from like.] 
1. Such as may be liked; fuch as may pleafe. Obfolete, 

Thefe young companions make them(elves believe they 
Jove at the firit looking of a /ifely beauty. Sidney. 

Sir John, they are your ‘ikeiie/? men; I would have you 
ferved with the beft. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

2: Probablè ; fuch as may in reafon be thought or belicved ; 
fuch as may be thought more reafonably than the contrary. 
LIKELY. adv. Probably ; as may reafonably be thought. 

While man was innocent, he was likely ignorant of no- 

thing that imported him to know. Glanville's Scep. 
To Li’ken. v. a. [from /ike.] To reprefent as having refem- 
blance ; to compare. 

The prince broke your head for likening him to a finging 
man of Windior. Shakefp. Henry lV. p. ii. 

For who, though with the tongue 

Of angels, can relate? or to what things 

Liken on earth confpicuous, that may lift 

Human imagination to fuch heighth 

Of God-like power? Milton's Paradife Lift, b, vi. 

Li’xeness. n. f. [from lie.] 
1. Refemblance ; fimilitude. 
They all do live, and moved are 

To multiply the likenefs of their kind. Speitfes. 

A tranflatcr is to make his author appear as charming as 
he can, provided he maintains his chara&ter, and makes him 
not unlike him{clf. Trranflation is a kind of drawing after 
the life, where there is a double fort of likenefs, a good one 
and a bad one. Dryden. 

In fuch cafes there will be found a better likenefs, and a 
worle ; and the better is conftantly to be chofen. Dryden, 

2. Form; appearance. 

Never came trouble to my houfe in the likenefs of your 
grace; for trouble being gone, comfort fhould remain. Shak. 

It is fafer to ftand upon our guard againft an enemy in the 
likenefs of a friend, than to embrace any man for a friend in 
the /:kene/s of an enemy. L’Ejirange. 

3. One who refembles another. 
Poor Cupid, fobbing, fcarce could fpeak, 
Indced mamma, I did not know ye: 
Alas! how eafy my miftake ? 
I took you for your dzkene/s Cloe, Prior. 
Likewise. adv, | like and wije.) In like manner ; alfo; more- 
over; too. 

Jefus faid unto them, I alfo will afk you one thing, which 
if ye tell me, I sitewi/e will tell you by what authority I 
do thefe things. Mat. xxi. 24. 

So was it in the decay of the Roman cmpire, and likewife 
in the empire of Almaigne, after:Charles the Great, every 
bird taking a feather. Bacon’s Effays. 

Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed ferum, coagulatcs 
it as if it had been boiled. Spirit of fea-falt makes a perfect 
coagulation of the ferum likewife, but with fome different 
phznomena. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Li’xinc. adj. [Perhaps becaufe plumpnefs is agrecable to the 
fight.] Plump; in a ftate of plumpnefs. 

I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed your meat 
and your drink; for why fhould he fce your faces worfe 
liking, than the children which are of your fort. Dan. i. 10. 

Li’kinG. n.f. [from /ike.] 
1. Good ftate of body; plumpnefs. > 

I'll repent, and that fuddenly, while I am in fome liking ; 
I fhall be out of heart fhortly, and then I fhall have no 
flrength to repent. Shake/peare's Henry IV. 

Their young ones are in good /iking ; they grow up with 
corn. ‘Tob XXXIX. 4. 

Cuppadocian flaves were famous for their luftinefs ; and, 
being in good fking, were fet on a ftall when expofed to fale, 
to thew the good habit of their body. Dryden's Notes to Perf. 

2. State of trial, 
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The royal foul, that, Jike the lab’ring moon, 
By charms of art was hurricd down ; 
Forc’d with regret to leave her native {phere, 
Came but awhile on /iing here. Dryden. 
3. Inclination. ' 
Why do you longer feed on loathed light, 
Or liking find to gaze on earthly mold. Fairy Queen, 
Li’tacn. n. f. (lilac, lilas, French.] A tree. 


The white thorn is in leaf, and the /i/ach tree. Bacon. 
Lriiep. adj. [from ily.) Embcllithed with lilies, 
Nymphs and fhepherds dance no more 
By fandy Ladon’s /illied banks. Adilton. 


LYLY. n. f. [hiliun, Latin. ] , 

The /y hath a bulbous root, confifting of feyeral Aicthy 
fcales adhering to an axis ; the dlalk is greatly furnifhed with 
leaves ; the flower is compofed of fix leaves, and is {Maped 
fomewhiat like a,bell : in fome-fpecies the petals are greatly 
rcflexed, but in others but little; from the centre of the 
flower rifes the pointal, which becomes an oblong fruit, com- 
monly triangular, divided into.three cells, and full of com- 


prefled feeds, which are bordered, lying upon each other in 


a double row. There are thirty-two fpecics of this plant, 
including white ies, orange /ilics, red dilics, and martagons 
of various forts. Biller. 
Oh! had the monfter feen thofe lily hands 
Tremble, like afpen leaves, upon a lute, 
And make the filken ftrings delight to kifs them; 


He would not then have touch’d them for his lite. Shake/p. é 


Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom where no pity ! 
No friends! no-hope! no kindred weep for mo! 
Almaft no grave allaw’d me! like the /zlv, 
‘That once was miftrefs of the field, and flourith’d, 
Pll hang my head, and perifh. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 


Arnus, a river of Italy, is drawn like an old man, 


by his right fide a lion, holding forth in his right paw a red 
lily, or flowcr-de-luce. Peacham on Drawing. 
‘Take but the humbleft lil of the field ; 
And if our pride will to our reafon yield ; 
It muft by fure comparifon be fhown, 
That on the regal feat preat David’s fon, 
Array’d in all his robes, and types of pow’r, 


Shines with defs glory than that fimple flow’r. Prior. 
Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs along: 

For her the feather’d quires forget their fong, 

For her the diies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 


LILY-DAFFODIL. 2. f. [4 to-narcifus.] A forcign fower. 
Lity-HYACINTH. x. f. (delio-hyacinthus.] 

It hath a Lly flower, compofed of fix leaves, fhaped like the 
flower of hyacinth, whofe pointal becomes a globular pointed 
fruit, three-cornered, and divided into tarce cells, in which 
are contained many feeds, almoft round : the roots are fcaly, 
and fhaped like thofe of the lily. "There are three fpecies of 
this plant; one with a blue flower, another white, and a 
third red. Miller. 

Lizy of the Falley, or May Lily. n. f. [lilium cenvallium. 

‘Lhe flower confifts of one leat, is fhaped like a bell, and 
divided at the top into fix fegments ; the ovary becomes a 
foft globular fruit, containing feveral round feeds. It is very 
common in fhady woods. Miller, 

Lily of the valley has a {trong root that runs into the 
ground, Lor timer’s Hufbandry, 

LiLYLI'VERED. adj. [4y and liver.] Whitelivered ; cowardly. 

A knave, a tafcal, an cater of broken meats; a bafe, 
proud, fhallow, beggarly, three-fuited, hundred pound, fil- 
thy worltcd-itocking knave; a lilylivered, action-taking 
knave, Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Li'macrure. n. f. [limatura, Lat.] Filings of any metal; the 
particles rubbed off by a file. 
Lims. x. f. [lim, Saxon and Scotti; em, Danith.] 
1. A member; a jointed or articulated part of animals, 
A fecond Hector, for his grim afpect, 
And large proportion of his {trong knit Jimbs. Shakefb. 
O! that I had her here, to tear her limb meal. Shake/p. 
Now am I come each did to furveys j 
If thy appearance anfwer loud report. Milions Aronilles. 
2. [Limbe, French ; Ambus, Latin.} An reef border. A 
philofophical word. ‘ 

By farther moving the prifms about, the colours again 
emerged out of the whitenefs, the violet and the blue at its 
inward limb, and at its outward Amb the red and yellow. 

Newton s Opticks. 
To Lims. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fupply with limbs, 
As they pleafe, 
They àmi themfelves, and colour, fhape, and fize 
Allume, as likes them beit, conden{e, or rare. 
2. To tear afunder; to difmember. 
LYMBECK, n. J; (corrupted. by popular pronunciation from 
alembick.] A {till 
Her cheeks, on which this flrean:ing ne@ar fell, 
Still’'d through the dinbeck of her diamond eyes. Fairfax. 
All 


Milton. 
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All others from all things draw all that's good, 
Life, foul, form, fpirit, where they being have ; 


I, by love's limbeck. Dorse. 
Fires of Spain, and the line, 
Whofe countries /imbecks to our bodics be, 
Canft thou for gain bear ? Donne. 
Call up, unbound, 
In various fhapes, old Proteus from the {ca, 
Drain’d through a limbeck to his naked form. Milton. 


The earth, by. fecret conveyances, lets in the fca, and 
fends it back frefh, her bowels ferving for a limbeck. Howell. 
He firft furvey’d the charge with careful eyes, 
Yet judg’d, like vapours that from, /ialccks rile, 


It would in richer fhowers defcend again. Dryden. 
The warm Jimbeck draws 
Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 


Li’mBeD. adj. [from /imb.] Formed with regard to limbs. 
A fteer of five years age, large /imb’d, and fed, 
To Jove’s high altars Agamemnon Icd. Pope's Iliad. 
Limper. adj. Flexible; eafily bent; pliant; dithe. 
You put me off with limber vows. Shakefpeare. 
I wonder how, among thefe jealoufies of court and ftate, 
Edward Atheling could jubfift, being then the apparent and 
indubitate heir of the Saxon line: but he had:tried, and found 
him a prince of /imber virtues; fo as though he might have 
fome place in his caution, yet he reckoned him beneath his 
fear. Totten. 
At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Infect, or worm: tuofe wav'd their /inber fans 
Fer wings; and fmallett lineaments exact 
In all.the liveries deck'd of Summer’s pride. Dilton. 
She durit never fland at the bay, having nothing but her 
Jong fott limber ears to defend her. More on Athei{m. 
‘The mu(cles were ftrong on both fides of the afpera arte- 
ria, but on the under fide, oppofite to that of the cefopha- 
gus, very limber. Ray on Creation. 
At laft-the ulcer is covered over with a limber callus. Harv. 
Lrmperness. n.f. [from /imber.] Flexibility ; pliancy. 
Li'mgo. n.f. [Eo quod fit limbus inferorum. Du Cange.] 
1. A region bordering upon hell, in which there is.neither plez- 
fure nor pain. Popularly hell. 
No, he is in tartar /imbo, worfe than hell, 
A devil in an everlafting garment hath him, 


One whofe hard heart is button’d up with fteel. Shake/p. 
Oh what a fympathy of woe is this! 
As far from help as Ambo sis from blif. Shake/p. 


All thefe up-whirl’d aloft 

Fly o’er the backfide of the world far off, 

Into a limbo large, and broad, fince call’d 

The paradife of fools. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iii. 

2. Any place of mifery and reftraint. 
For he no fooner was at large, 

But Trulla ftraight brought on the charge ; 

And in the felf-fame limbo put 

The knight and {quire, where he was fhut. Hudilras. 

Friar, thou art come off thyfelf, but poor I am left in 
limbo. Dryden's Spanifls friar. 

Lime. n.f. [lim, gelyman, Saxon, to glue.] 
1. A vifcous fubftance drawn over twigs, which catches and 
entangles the wings of birds that light upon it. 
Poor bird ! thoud’ft never fear the net or lime, 
The pitfall, nor the gin. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
You muft lay dime, to tangle her defires, 

By wailful fonnets, whofe compofed rhimes 

Should be full fraught with ferviceable vows. Shake/p. 

Moniter, come put fome fime upon your fingers, and 
away with the reft. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 

Jollicr of this {tate 

Than are new-benefic’d minifters, he throws, 

Like nets or dime twigs, wherefo’er he goes, 

His title of barrifter on every wench. Donne. 

A poor thruth was taken with a bufh of lime twigs. 

L’Efirange’s Fables. 
Then toils for beafts, and dime for birds were found, 
And decp-mouth’d dogs did forcft walks furround. Dryden. 
Or court a wife, fpread out his wily parts 
Like nets, or dime twigs, for rich widows hearts. Pope. 
2. Matter of which mortar is made: fo called becaufe ufed in 
cement. 

There are fo many fpecies of lime ftenc, that we are to 
underftand by it in gencral any ftone that, upon a proper de- 
gree of heat, becomes a white calx, which will make a 
great ebullition and noife on,bejag thrown into water, falling 
into a loofe white powder at the bottom. ‘The dime we have 
in London is ufually made of chalk, which is weaker than 
that made of ftone. Hill's Materia Medica. 

They were now, like fand without lime, ill bound toge- 
ther, efpecially as many as were Englifh, who were at a 
gaze, looking ftrange one upon anothcr, not knowing who 
was faithful to their fide. Bacin’s Henry VAL. 
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_ As when a lofty, pile is rais’d, 

We never hear the workmen prais’d; 

Who bring the dime, or place the ftones; 

But all admire Inigo Jones. Swift, 

Lime is commonly made of .chalk, or of any fort of ftone 
that is not fandy, or very cold; as frecftone, &c. Mortimer: 

Lime tree, or LINDEN. n. f. 
[Lino, Saxon.] The linden tree. 

The flower confifts of feveral Jcaves, placed orbicularly, 
inthe form of,a rofe, having a long narrow Icaf growing to 
the footftalk of cach clufter of flowers, from whofe cup rifes 
the pointal, which becomes tefticulated, of one capfule, 
containing an oblong feed. The timber is ufed by carvers 
and turners. Thefe trees continue found many years, and 
grow to aconfiderable bulk. Sir Thomas Brown mentions 


one, in Norfolk, fixteen yards jn circuit. Atillar, 
Go, gentle gales! and bear my fighs along. 
For her the /imes their pleafing fhades deny, 
For her the lilies -hang their heads, and dic. Pope. 


4. A fpecies of lemon. [Ame, French. ] 
Bear me, Pomona! to thy citron groves ; 

To whcre the lemon and the piercing, /ze, 

With the deep orange glowing througn the green, 

Their lighter glories blend. Lhomfon's Summer. 

To Lime. v. a. [trom lime.] 
1. To entangle; to enfnare. 
Oh bofom, black.as death! . 

Oh lined foul, that, Rrugeling to be free, 

Art more engaged. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

Example, that fo terrible.fhows in the wreck of maiden- 
hood, cannot, for all that, diffuade fucceTion, but that they 
are /imed with the twigs that threaten them. Shakefpeares 

The bird that hath been /imed in a bufh, 

With trembling wings mifdoubeth ev’ry bufh ; 

And I, the haplefs male to one {weet bird, 

Have now the fatal objcé in my eye, 

Where my poor young was /im’d, was caught, and kill’d; 

Shakelpeare’s Henry VI 
2. To fmear with lime. 
Myfelf have mda bufh for-her, 

And place a quire of fuch caticing birds, 

That fhe will light to liften to their lays. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe twigs in time will come to be /imed, and then you 
are all loft if you do.but touch them. L’Eftrangze. 

3. “Toucment. 
I will not ruinate my father’s houfe, 
Who gave his blood to /ime the ftones together, 
And fet up Lancafter. Shake/p. Heury VI. 
4. To manure ground with lime. 

The reafon why they did fo was, becaufe of the encourage- 
ment which that abatement of intcreft gave to landlords and 
tenants, to improve -by draining, marling, and liming. Child, 

All forts of peafe love dimed or marled land. = Afortimer. 

LUMEKILN. n. f. [lime and kiln.] Kiln where ftones are burnt 
to lime. 

The counter gate is as hateful to me, as the reek of a 
lime kiln. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

They were found in a lime kiln, and having pafled the 
fire, each is a little vitrified. Woodward. 

LIMESTONE. n. J. [liune and fione.] The ftone of which lime 
is mace. 

Fire fone and lime fone, if broke final, and laid on cold 
lands, muft be of advantage. Meortimer’s Hujdandry. 

LIME-WATER, 7. f. 

Lime water, made by pouring water upon quick lime, with 
fome other ingredients to take off its ill flavaur, is of great 
fervice internaily in all cutaneous.cruptions, and difeafes of 
the lungs. Hill's Adateria Medica. 

Ife tried an experiment on wheat infufed in Aime water 
alone, and fome in brandy and dime water mixed, and had 
from each grain a great increaie. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

LYMIT. n. f. [limite, French; limitor, Latin.] Bound; bor- 
der ; utmoft reach. 

The whole limit of the mountain round about fhall be 
moit holy. Exod. xliii. 12. 

To Limir. v,a. [limiter, French, from the noun.] To con- 
fine with certain bounds; to reftrain; to circumicribe ; not 
to leave at large. 

They tempted God, and /imited the Holy One of Ifracl. 

Pfal. lxxviii. 41. 
Thanks I muft you con, 

That you are thicves profeft ; 

For there is boundlcfs theft 

In limited profeffions. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

If a king come in by conqueft, he is no longer a /mited 
monarch. Swift. 

2. To reftrain from a lax or general fignification ; as, the uni- 
verfe is here limited to this earth, 
Limica’xtous, adj. [':cm lmit.7 Ecionging to the bounds. 
Didioaary. 


LYMITARY. 


LIM 


Li'MiTARY. adj. [from limit.] Placed at the boundaries as a 
guard or fupcrintendant. 
Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains, 
. . Proud /imitary cherub ! _ Miiton’s Paradife Loft. 
Limita’Tion. n. f: [limitation, French; limttatis, Latin.] 
1. Reftriction ; circumf{cription. 

Limitation of each creature, is botl: the perfection and the 
prefervation thereof, Hooker, b. v. 

- Am I yourfelf, i 

But, as it werc, in fort of limitatisn. Shake/p. Ful. Cafar. 

I defpair, how this /initation of Adam’s empire to his line 
and poftcrity, will help us to one heir. This limitation, in- 
deed, of our author, will fave thofe the labour, who would 
look for him amongft the race of brutes; but will very little 
contribute to the difcovery amongft men. Locke. 

If a king come in by conqueft, he is no longer a limited 
monarch ; if he afterwards confent to /imitations, he becomes 
immediately king de jure. Swift 

>. Confinement from a lax or undeterminate import. 

The caufe of error is ignorance ; what reftraints and limi- 
tations all principles have in regard of the matter whereunto 
they are applicable. Hooker, b. v. 

Li’mMe_r. n. f. A mongrel. Ainf. 
To Limn. v. a. [enluminer, French, to adorn books with pic- 
tures.] To draw; to paint any thing. 
Mine eye doth his efħgics witnefs, 

Moft truly dnd, and living in your face. Shakefpeare. 

Emblems /imned in lively colours. Peacham. 

How are the glories of the field fpun, and by what pencil 
are they /:mned in their unaffected bravery ? Glanville. 

Li'mner. n.f. [corrupted from enlumineur, a decorator of 
books with initial pictures.] A painter; a picture-maker. 

That divers /imners at a diftance, without either copy or 
defign, fhould draw the fame picture to an undiftinguifhable 
exactnefs, is more conceivable than that matter, which is 
fo diverfihed, fhould frame itfelf fo inerringly, according to 
the idea of its kind. Glanville’s Scept. 

Poets are /imners of another kind, 

To copy out ideas in the mind ; 

Words are the paint by which their thoughts are fhown, 

And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville, 

Li’mous. adj. [limofus, Latin.] Muddy; flimy. 

That country became a gained ground by the muddy and 

limous matter brought down by the Nilus, which fettled by 
. degrees unto a firm land. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

They efteemed this natural melancholick acidity to be the 

limous ox flimy foeculent part of the blood. Floyer. 
Lrmp. adj. {limpio, Italian. ] 
1. Vapid; weak. 
The chub eats waterifh, and the flefh of him is not firm, 
limp and taftelefs. Walton's Angler. 
2. It is ufed in fome provinces, and in Scotland, for /imber, 
flexile. 
To Limp. v. n. [limpen, Saxon.] To halt; to walk lamely. 
An old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ftep 
Limp’d in pure love. Shakefp. As you like it, 
Son of fixteen, 
Pluck the lin’d crutch from thy old /imping fire. 
How far 

The fubftance of my praife doth wrong this fhadow 

In underprifing it; fo far this fhadow 

Doth /imp behind the fubftance. Shake/peare. 

When Plutus, which is riches, is fent from Jupiter, he 
limps and goes flowly; but when he is fent by Pluto, he 
runs, and is fwiłt of foot. Bacon. 

Limping death, lafn’d on by fate, 
Comes up to fhorten half our date. Dryden’s Horace. 
The limping finith obferv’d the fadden’d feaft, : 


Shake/p. 


And hopping here and there put in his word. Dryden. 
Can fyllogifm fet things right ? 
No: majors foon with minors fight: 
Or both in friendly confort join’d, 
The confequence /imps falfe behind. Prior. 
Limpert. "n.f. A kind of hell fifth. Ainfworth. 


Li’sprp. adj. [limpide, French 5 limpidus, Lat.] Clear; pure; 
tranfparent. . 

‘The fprings which were clear, frefh, and /:mpid, become 
thick and turbid, and impregnated with fulphur es long as 
the earthquake lafts. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

The brook that purls along 

‘The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock, 

Gently difus’d into a limpid plain.  Thomfon’s Summer. 
Li'upipness. n. f. [from limpid.] Clearnefs ; purity. 
Li'MPINGLY. adv. [from /imp.] In a lame halting manner. 
Limy. adj. [from dime.] 

1. Vifcous; glutinous. 
Striving more, the more in laces ftrong 

Himéelf he ticd, and wrapt his winges twain 

In ¿iny {nares the fubtil loops among. 


2. Containing lime. 


Spenfer. 
5 
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A human fkull covered with the fkin, having been bu- 
ried in fome limy foil, was tanned, or turned into a kind of 
leather. Grew’s Mujeum. 

To Lin. v.n. [ablinnan, Saxon.] To ftop; to give over. 
Unto his foe he came, 

Refolv’d in mind all fuddenly to win, 

Or foon to lofe before he once would sin. Fairy Queen. 
Li'xcupin. #. f. [linch and pin.) An iron pin, that keeps the 
_ wheel on the axle-tree. Diet. 
Lywectus. n. f.. [from lingo, Latin.] Medicine licked up by 

the tongue. : 
Linpen. n.f. [linv, Saxon.] The lime tree. Sce LIME. 
Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain. Dryden. 
Two neighb’ring trees, with walls encompafs’d round, 

One a hard oak, 4 fofter /inden one. Dryden. 
Line. n.f. [linea, Latin.] 
1. Longitudinal extenfion. 

Even the planets, upon this principle, muft gravitate no 
more towards the Sun; fo that they would not revolve in 
curve Zines, but fly away iA direct tangents, till they ftruck 
againft other planets. Bentley's Sermons. 
A flender firing. 

Well fung the Roman bard; all human things, 

Of deareft value, hang on flender ftrings ; 

O fee the then fole hope, and in defign 

Of heav’n our joy, fupported by a ine. Waller. 

A line feldom holds to ftrein, or draws ftreight in length, 
above fifty or fixty feet. Maxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
3. A thread extended to direct any operations. 

We as by /ine upon the ocean go, 


. 


NS 


Whofe paths fhall be familiar as the land: Dryden. 
4. The ftring that fuftains the angler’s hook. 
Vi@torious with their dines and eyes, 
They make the fifhes and the men their prize. Waller. 


5. Lineaments, or marks in the hand or face. 
Long is it fince I faw him, 

But time hath nothing blurr’d thofe lines of favour 

Which then he ware. Shake/pcare’s Cymbeline. 

I fhall have good fortune ; go to, here’s a fimple dine of 


life; here’s a {mall trifle of wives. Shake/peare. 
Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftic figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmettry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling nes. Creaveland. 


6. Delineation; fketch. 
You have generous thoughts turned to fuch fpeculations : 
but this is not enough towards the raifing fuch buildings as 
I have drawn you here the dimes of, unlefs the direétion of 
all affairs here were wholly in your hands. Temple. 
The inventors meant to turn fuch qualifications into per- 
fons as were agreeable to his character, for whom the Zine 
was drawn. Pope's Effay on Homer. 
7. Contour ; outline. 
Oh lafting as thofe colours may they fhine, 
Free as thy itroke, yct. faultlefs as thy line / Pope. 
8. As much as is written from one margin to the other: a 
verfe. 
In the preceding line, Ulyffes fpeaks of Nauficaa, yet im- 
mediately changes the words into the mafculine gender. 
Broome’s Notes cn the Odyffcy. 
In many lines thefe few epiftles tell 
What fate attends. 
g. Rank. 
10. Work thrown up; trench. 
Now fnatch an hour that favours thy defigns, 
Unite thy forces, and attack their /ines. Dryden's Æn. 
11. Method ; difpofition. 
The heavens themfelves, the planets, and this center, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place, 
In‘ifture, courfe, proportion, feafon, form, 
Office and cuftom, in all /ine of order. 
12. Extenfion ; limit. 
Eden ftretch’d her dine 
From Auran ea{tward to the royal tow’rs 
OF great Seleucia. Mi.ton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 
13. Equator; equinoétial circle. 
When the fun below the Nne defcends, 


Garth. 


Ay hakefpeare. 


Then one long night continued darknefs joins. Creech. 
14. Progeny ; family, afcending or deicending. 
He chid the fifters 
When firft they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them {peak to him ; then prophet like, 
They hail'd him father to a dine of kings. Shakefpeare. 


He fends you this moft memorable ine, 
In ev'ry branch truly demonitrative, 
Willing you overlook this pedigree.  Shake/p. Henry V. 
Some /ines were noted for a ftern, rigid virtue, favage, 
haughty, parfimonious and unpopular; others were fweet 


and affable. Dryden, 

His empire, courage, and his boafted /ine, 
Were all prov’d mortal. Rofcomzon, 
A golden 
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A golden bowl 
The queen commanded to be crown’d with wine, 
The bow] that Belus us’d, and all the Tyrian dine. Dryd. 
The years 
Ran fmoothly on, productive of a line 
Of wife heroick kings. 
15. A line is one tenth of an inch. 
16. [In the plural.] A letter; as, I read your fines. 
17. Lint or flax. s - `. 
To Line. v.a. [fuppofed by Junius from linum, linings being 
made of linen.) 
3. To cover on the infide. 
A box lined with paper to receive the mercury that might 
be fpilt. Boyle, 
2. To put any thing in the infide. 
The charge amounteth very high for any one man’s purfe, 
except lined beyond ordinary, to reach unto, Carew. 
Her women are about her: what if I do /ize one of their 
hands. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
He, by a gentle bow, divin’d 
How well a cully’s purfe was /in’d, 
3. To guard within. 
Notwithftanding they had /ined fome hedges with mufque- 
teers, they were totally difperfed. Clarendon, b. viii. 
4. To ftrengthen by inner works. 
_ Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shakef. 
5. To cover. 


Philips. 
Locke. 


Swift. 


Son of fixteen, 


Pluck the /in’d crutch from thy old limping fire. Shake/p. 
6. To double ; to ftrengthen. 
Who iin’d himfelf with hope, 
Eating the air, on promife of fupply. Shake/peare. 


My brother Mortimer doth ftir 
About his title, and hath fent for you 
To line his enterprife. Shakefp. Henry IV. p.i. 
The two armies were affigned to the leading of two ge- 
nerals, both of them rather courtiers, and aflured to the 
ftate, than martial men; yet /ined and affifted with fubordi- 


nate commanders of great experience and valour. Bacon, 
7. To impregnate, applied to animals generating. 
Thus from the Tyrian paftures ʻin’d with Jove 
He bore Europa, and ftill keeps his love. Creech. 


Lineace. n.f. [linage, French.] Race; progeny; family, 

afcending or defcending. 
Both the /ineage and the certain fire 

From which I fprung, from me are hidden yet. Fa. Qu, 

Jofeph was of the houfe and lineage of David. Luke ii. 4. 

The Tirfan cometh forth with all his generation or lineage, 

the males before him, and the females following him; and 

if there be a mother from whofe body the whole lineage is 


defcended, there is a traverfe where fhe fitteth. Bacon. 
Men of mighty fame, 
And from th’ immortal gods their /ineage came, Dryden, 
No longer fhall the widow’d land bemoan 
A broken /ineage, and a doubtful throne, 
But boaft her royal progeny’s increafe, 
And count the pledges of her future peace. Addifon. 
This care was infufed into them by God himfelf, in or- 


der to afcertain the defcent of the Meffiah, and to prove that 
he was, as the prophets had foretold, of the tribe of Ju- 
dah, and of the /ineage of David. Atterbury’s Sermons, 
LINEAL. adj. [sinealis, from linea, Latin.] 
1. Compofed of lines ; delineated. 

When any thing is mathematically demonftrated weak, 
it is much more mechanically weak ; errors ever occurring 
more eafily in the management of grofs materials than Zinea? 
defigns. Wotton’s Architediure. 

2. Defcending in a direct genealogy. 

To re-eftablifh; de faéto, the right of lineal fucceffion to 
paternal government, is to put a man in poffeffion of that 
government which his fathers did enjoy, and he by /ineal fuc- 
ceffion had a right to. Locke. 

3. Claimed by defcent. 
Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
Our juft and lineal entrance to our own. Shake. K. John, 
4. Allied by direct defcent. 
Queen Ifabel, his grandmother, 
Was lineal of the lady Ermengere. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
O that your brows my laurel had fuftain’d ! 

Well had I been depos’d if you had reign’d ; 

The father had defcended for the fon; 

For only you are /ineal to the throne. 

LY NFALLY. adv. [from lineal.] In a dire& line. 

If he had been the perfon upon whom the crown had 
lineally and rightfully defcended, it was good law. Clarendon, 

LYNEAMENT. n. f. [lineament, French; lineamentum, Latin.] 
Feature ; difcriminating mark in the form. 
When that my mother went with child 
Of that infatiate Edward, noble York 
Found that the iflue was not his begot : 


Dryden, 


LIN 


Which well appeared in his /ineaments, 


Being nothing like the noble duke, my father. Shake/p. 
In companions 

There muft needs be a like proportion 

Of lineaments, of manners, and of fpirit, Shake/peare. 


Six wings he wore, to fhade 
His lineaments divine. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.v, 
Man he feems 
In all his /ineaments, though in his face. 
The glimpfes of his fathcr’s glory fhine.  Paradi/e Reg. 
There are not more differences in mens faces, and the 
outward lineaments of their bodies, than there arc in the 
makes and tempers of their minds: only there is this dif- 
ference, that the diftinguifhing characters of the face, and 
the /ineaments of the body, grow more plain with time, but 
the peculiar phyfiognomy of the mind is moft difcernible in 
children. Locke. 
Advance religion and morals, by tracing fome few linea- 
ment» in the character of a lady, who hath fpent all her life 
in the practice of both. Swift. 
The utmoft force of boiling water is not able to dettroy 
the ftructure of the tendereft plant : the /ineaments of a white 
lily will remain after the ftrongeft decoction. Arbuthnot. 
Li'NEaR. adj. [linearis, Latin.] Compofed of lines; having 
the form of lines. 
Where-ever it is freed from the fand ftone, it is covered 
with dinear ftrie, tending towards feveral centers, fo as to 
compofe flat ftellar figures. Woodward on Foffils. 
aa eR TGR. n. f. [lineutio, from linca.] Draught of a line or 
ines. 
There are in the horney ground two white lineations, with 
two of a pale red. Woodward. 
Linen. n. f. [linumy Latin.] Cloth made of hemp or flax. 
Here is a bafket, he may creep in; throw foul /inex upon 
him, as if going to bucking. Shake/p. M. Wives of Windfor. 
Unfeen, unfelt, the fiery ferpent fkims 
Between her /inen and her naked limbs. 
LYNEN. adj. [{lineus, Latin.} 
1. Made of linen. 
A linen {tock on one leg, and a kerfey boot hofe on the 
other, gartered with a red and blue lift. Shakefpeare. 
2. Refembling linen. 
Death of thy foul! thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellors to fear. What foldiers, whey-face? Shak, 
LINENDR'APER. n. f. | linen and draper.] He who deals in linen, 
Line. n.f. [ling, Iflandick.] 
I. Heath. This fenfe is retained in the northern counties ; 
Bacon feems to diftinguifh them. 
Heath, and /ing, and fedges. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, 
2. [Linghe, Dutch.] A kind of fea fith. 
When harveft is ended take fhipping, or ride, 
Ling, falt fh, and herring, for lent to provide. Tuffer. 
Our Englifh bring from thence good ftore of fifh, but 
efpecially our deepeft and thickeft ding, which are therefore 
called ifland dings. Abbot's Defcript. of the World, 
Linc. The termination notes commonly diminution; as, 
kiting, and is derived from lein, German, little; fome- 
times a quality; as, firft/ing, in which fenfe Skinner deduces 
it from /angen, old Teutonick, to belong. 
To Lr'ncer. v. n. [from leng, Saxon, dong.] 
1. To remain long in languor and pain. 
Like wretches, that have dinger’d long, 


Dryden's Hn, 


yet 


We'll {natch the ftrongeft cordial of our love. Dryden. 
Better to rufh at once to fhades below, 
Than Jinger life away, and nourifh woe. Pope's Ody/fey. 


2. To hefitate; to be in fufpenfe. 
Perhaps thou /:ng’re/?, in deep thoughts detain’d 
Of th’ enterprize fo hazardous and high. Paradi/e Reg, 
3. To remain long. In an ill fenfe. ; 
Let order die, 
And let this world no longer be a ftage 
To feed contention in a /ing’ring at. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Ye breth’ren of the lyre, and tuneful voice, 
Lament his lot ; but at your own rejoice. 
Now live fecure, and Anger out your days ; 


The gods are pleas’d alone with Purcel’s lays. Dryden, 
Your very fear of death fhall make ye try 

To catch the fhade of immortality ; 

Withing on earth to /inger, and to fave 

Part of its prey from the devouring grave. Prior, 


4. To remain long without any action or determination, 

We have lingered about a match between Anne Page 
and my coufin Slender, and this day we fhall have our an- 
{wer. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

5. To wait long in expectation or uncertainty. 
I mutt follicit 

All his concerns as mine: 

And if my eyes have pow’r, he fhould not fue 

In vain, nor linger with a long delay. Dryder’s Cleomenes. 

6. To be long in producing effect. 
She doth think, the has ftrange Ling’ring poifons. 


Shakefp. 
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To LincER. v.a. To protraét; to draw out to length. Out 
of ufe. 

I can get no remedy againft this confumption of the purfe. 

Borrowing only /ingers and lingers it out, but the difeafe is 


incurable. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. i. 
She lingers my defires. Shake/peare. 

Let your brief plagues be mercy, > 
And linger not our fure deftruétions on. Shake/peare. 


LI'NGERER. x. f. [from /inger.] One who lingers. , 
Li’NGERINGLY. adj. [from lingering.] With delay; tedioufly. 
Of poifons, fome kill more gently and lingeringly, others 
more violently and fpecdily, yet both kill. Hale. 


LI'NGET. n. f. [from languet ; lingot, French.) A fmall mafs` 
a 


of metal. 

Other matter hath been ufed for money, as among the 
Lacedemonians, iron lingets quenched with vinegar, that they 
may ferve to no other ufe. Camden. 

LINGO. n. f. [Portuguefe.] Language; tongue; fpeech. A 
low cant word. 

I have thoughts to learn fomewhat of your lingo, before I 
crofs the feas, Congreve's Way of the World. 

Linxcua’cious. ad. [linguax, Latin.] Full of tongue ; loqua- 
cious ; talkative. 

LINGUADE'NTAL. adj. [lingua and dens, Latin.] Uttered by 
the joint action of the tongue and teeth. 

The linguadentals f, v, as alfo the linguadentals th, ab, he 
will foon learn. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Lr’nouisr. n. f. [from lingua.] A man fkilful in languages. 

Though a iinguift fhould pride himfelf to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he had not 
ftudied the folid things in them, as well as the words and 
lexicons, he were nothing fo much to be efteemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradefman competently wife in his 
mother dialeét only. Milton on Education. 

Our linguift received extraordinary rudiments towards a 
good education. Addifon’s Spe@ator. 

Li’‘ncwort. n. f. An herb. 
_Li’siment. n. f. [liniment, French ; linimentum, Lat.) Oint- 
ment; balfam; unguent. 

The noftrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to be anoint- 
ed every morning with this /iniment or balfam. Harvey. 

The wife author of nature hath provided on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, 
and fqueezes out an oily pap or /iniment, fit for the inun@ion 
of the feathers. Ray on Creation, 

Li'ninc. n.f [from /ine.] , 
1. The inner covering of any thing; the inner double of a 
garment, 
Was I deceived, ordid a fable cloud 

Turn forth her filver dining on the night. Milton. 

The folds in the griftle of the nofe is covered with a lining, 
which differs from the facing of the tongue. Grew’s Co/mol. 

The gown with ftiff embroid’ry fhining, 


Looks charming with a fighter dining. Prior. 
2. That which is within. 
The lining of his coffers fhall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe Irifh wars. Shake/peare. 


Link. n. f. [gelencke, German. ] 
1. A fingle ring of a chain. 
The Roman ftate, whofe courfe will yet go on 

The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 

Of more ftrong links afunder, than can ever 

Appear in your impediment. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

The moral of that poetical fiction, that the uppermoft link 
of all the feries of fubordinate caufes, is faftened to Jupiter’s 
chair, fignifies an ufeful truth.| Hale. 

Truths hang together in a chain of mutual dependance ; 
you cannot draw one /izk without attracting others. Glanville. 

While fhe does her upward flight fuftain, 

Touching each /imé of the continued chain, 

At length fhe is oblig’d and forc’d to fee 

A firft, a fource, a life, a deity. 

2. Any thing doubled and clofed together. 

Make a link of horfe hair very ftrong, and faften it to the 
end of the ftick that fprings. Maortimer’s Hufbandry. 

3. A chain ; any thing connecting. 
Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shake/peare. 
I feel 
The link of nature draw me; fleth of flefh, 
Bone of my bone thou art. Mailton’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 
Fire, flood and carth, and air, by this were bound, 
And love, the common lnk, the new creation crown’d. 
Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
4. Any fingle part of a feries or chain of confequences ; a gra- 
dation in ratiocination ; a propofition joined to a foregoing 
and following propofition. 

The thread and train of confequences in intellective ra- 
tiocination is often long, and chained together by divers 
links, which cannot be done in imaginative ratiocination b 
tome attributed to brutes. Fudge Hale. 

$. A feries: this fenfe is improper. Addifon has uled link for 
chain. 


Prior. 
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Though I have here only chofen this fingle /ink of martyrs, 


I might find out others among thofe names which are ftill 
extant, that delivered down this account of our Saviour in a 
fucceffive tradition. 
6. [From Avxvos.] A torch made of pitch and hards. 


O, thou art an everlafting bonefive light ; thou haft faved 
me a thoufand marks in /inks and torches, walking with thee 


in the night betwixt tavern and tavern! Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Whereas hiftory fhould be the torch of truth, he makes 
her in divers places a fulginous /nk of lies. Howel. 
Round asa globe, and liquor’d every chink, i 
Goodly and great he fails behind his Zink. 
One that bore a link 
On a fudden clapp’d his flaming cudgel, 


Like Linftock, to the horfe’s touch-hole. Hudibras, p. tie 


7. Perhaps in the following paflage it may mean lamp-blacky 
There was no /ink to colour Peter’s hat; : 
And Walter’s dagger was not come from fheathing. Shak. 
To Link. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
3. To complicate; as, the links of a chain. 
` Defcending tread us doewn 
Thus drooping ; or with /inted thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Againft eating cares, 
Lap me in foft Lydian airs; 
Married to immortal verfe, 
Such as the meeting foul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of linked {weetnefs long drawn out. 
2. To unite; to conjoin in concord. 
They’re fo /ink’d in friendfhip, 
That young prince Edward marries Warwick’s daughter. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. iii. 
3- To join. 


Ling towns to towns with avenues of oak, 


Inclofe whole downs in walls, ’tis alla joke. Pope's Hor. _ 


So from the firft eternal order ran, 
And creature /ink’d to creature, man to man 
4. To join by confederacy or contract. 
They make an offer of themfelves into the fervice of that 
enemy, with whofe fervants they link themfelves in fo near a 
bond. Hooker, b. ii. 


Pope. 


Be advifed for the beft, 
Ere thou thy daughter /izé in holy band 
Of wedlock, to that new unknown gueft. Fairy Queen. 
Blood in princes /ink’d not in fuch fort, 
As that it is of any pow’r to tye. Daniel's Civil War. 
5. To conncét. ; 
New hope to fpring oo 
Out of defpair; joy, but with fear yet /ind’d. Afilton. 
God has /inkt our hopes and our duty together. Dec. of Pi. 


So gracious hath God been to us, as to dink together our 


duty and our intereft, and to make thofe very things the in- 
{tances of our obedience, which are the natural means and 
caufes of our happinefs. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
6. To unite or concatenate in a regular feries of confequences. 
Thefe things are ‘inked, and, as it were, chained one to 
another: we labour to eat, and we eat to live, and we live 
to do good; and the good which we do is as feed fown, with 
reference unto a future harveft. Hooker, b.i. 
Tell me, which part it does neceffitate ? 
Ill chufe the other ; there I'll dé th’ effect; 
A chain, which fools to catch themfelves project ! Dryd. 
By which chain of ideas thus vifibly dinted together in 
train, 1. e. each intermediate idea agrceing on each fide with 
thofe two, it is immediately placed between, the ideas of - 
men and felf-determination appear to be conneéted. Locke. 
Li'nxsoy. n.f. [link and boy.] A boy that carries a torch to 
accommodate paffengers with light. n 
What a ridiculous thing it was, that the continued fha- 
dow of the earth fhould be broken by fudden miraculous dif- 
clufions of light, to prevent the officioufnefs of the linkboy. 
More's Divine Dialogues. 
Though thou art tempted by the dindman's call, 


Yet truft him not along the lonely wall. Gay. 
In the black form of cinder wench fhe came. 
O may no /inkboy interrupt their love. Gay's Trivia. 


LINNET. n. f. [linst, French.] A {mall finging bird. 
The fwallows make ufe of celandine, the /innet of euphra- 
gia, for the repairing of their fight, More's Antidote. 
Is it for thee the /innet pours his throat ? Pope. 
Linse’en. 2. f. [Jemen lini, Latin.] The teed of flax, which is 
much ufed in medicine. 
The joints may be clofed with a cement of lime, /infeed 
oil, and cotton. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
Li‘nsEywootsey. adj. {linen and wool.) Made of linen and 
wool mixed. Vile; mean; of different and unfuitable parts. 
A lawlefs linfeywoolfe brother, 
Half of one order, half another. Hudibras, p. i. 
Peel’d, patch’d and pyebald, /in/eytwsolfey brothers, 
Grave mummers! fleevelefs fome, and fhirtlefs others. 
Pope's Dunciad, b. iii. 
Li'nsrock. 


Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 
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° 


5 


LIP 


Liustock. n. f. [lunte or lente, Teutonick, Nnt and flock.] A 
ftaff of wood with a match at the end of it, ufed by punters 
in fring Cannon. anmer. 
ype The nimble gunner 

With Jynftock now the devilifh cannon touches, 

And down goes all before him. Shakefp. Henry V. 

The diftance judg’d for fhot of ev’ry fize, 

The linffocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. 

Lint. n. fu [dinteuan, Latin ; Ilin, Welth and Erfe.] 

1. The foft fubftance commonly called flax. 

2, Linen {craped into {oft woolly fubftance to lay on fores. 

J drefled them up with unguentum bafilici cum vitello ovi, 
upon pledgits of lint. s Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Lynrev. n. f. [linteaux, from linteal, French.} That part of 
the door frame that lies crofs the door pots over head. 

Take a bunch of hyfop, and dip it in the blood that is in 
the bafon, and ftrike the lintel and the two fide poits. Exod. 

When you lay any timber on brick work, as lintels over 
windows, lay them in loam, which is a great preferver of 
timber. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Silver the /intals deep projecting o'er, 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope’s Ody/. 
Lion. n. J. [lion, French ; /eo, Latin.] The fierceft and moft 
magnanimous of fourfooted beafts. amis 

King Richard’s firname was Cor-de-Lion, for his /ron-lke 
courage. Camden's Remains. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo? —Yes, 

As fparrows, eagles, or the hare, the kon. 

Be lion mettled ; proud, and take no care 

Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirers are ; 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifh’d be. Shakef. Macbeth, 

The fphinx, a famous monfter in Egypt, had the face of 
a virgin, and the body of a lion. Peacham on Drawing. 

They rejoice 
Each with their kind, Jion with lionefs ; i 
So fitly them in pairs thou haft combin’d. Milt. Pa. Lof. 
The /ion for the honours of his fkin, 

The {queezing crab, and ftinging fcorpion fhine 

For aiding heaven, when giants dar’d to brave 

The threat’ned ftars. Creech’s Manilius. 

See Zion hearted Richard, 

Pioufly valiant, like a torrent fwell’d 

With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds, 

Breaking away impetuous, and involves 

Within its {weep trees, houfes, men, he prefs’d, 

Amidft the thickeft battle. 

Lioness. n. f. [feminine of /ion.] A fhe lion. 

Under which bufh’s fhade, a /ione/s 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch 
When that the fleeping man fhould ftir. Shakefpeare. 
The furious /ione/s, 
Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth roar. May. 
The greedy /ione/s the wolf purfues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browze. Dryden. 

If we may believe Pliny, lions do, in avery fevere man- 
ner, punith the adulteries of the lione/s. — Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Lr’on.ear. n. f. [leontopetalon, Latin. ] 

It hath a thick tubcrofe perennial root; the flower is 
naked, and confifts of five or fix petals, which expand in 
form of a rofe, garnifhed with five ftamina; in the middle 
of the flower arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
bladder, containing many fpherical feeds. Miller. 

Ly/on’s-MOUTH. 

Li'on’s-PAw. 

Lr’on’s-TAIL. 

Ly’on’s- TOOTH. 

Lip. n. f- [hppe, Saxon.} 

3. The outer part of the mouth, the mufcles that fhoot beyond 
the teeth, which are of fo much ule in {pcaking, that they 
are ufed for all the organs of fpeech. 

Thofe happicft fmiles 
That play’d on her ripe /:p, feem’d not to know 
What guefts were in her eyes. Shakefp. King Lear. 
No falfhood fhall defile my “ps with lies, 
Or with a vail of truth difguife.  Sandys’s Paraph. on Fob. 
Her /ips blufh decper fweets. Thomfon’s Spring. 

2. The edge of any thing. 

In many places is a ridge of mountains fome diftance from 
the fea, and a plain from their roots to the fhore ; which 
plain was formerly covercd by the fea, which bounded againft 
thofe hills as its firft ramparts, or as the ledges or Zips of its 
veffel. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

In wounds, the /ips fink and are flaccid ; a gleet followeth, 
and the flefh within withers. Wifeman's Surgery. 

3. To make a lip; to hang the lip in fullennefs and contempt. 

A letter for me! It gives me an chate of feven years 
health; in which time I will make a /ip at the phyfician. 

: Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

To Lip. v. a. [from the noun.] To kifs, Obfolete. 

A hand, that kings 

Have /ipt, and trembled kiffing. 


Dryden. 


Shake/pzare. 


Philips. 


n. f. [from lion.) The name of an herb. 


Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop, 


LIQ) 
» Oh! ’tis the fiend’s arch mock, 
To lip a wanton, and fuppofe her chafte. Shake/peare, 
Lipra‘sour. n. f. [lip and /abour.] Action of the lips without 
concurrence of the mind; words without fentiments. 

Fafting, when prayer is not directed. to its. own purpofes, 
is but /iplabour. Laylor’s Rule of holy living, 

1po/THYMODS. adj. [Asiro and Suuos.] Swooning ; fainting, 

If the patient be furprifed with a /:pothymous anguor, and 
great oppreffion about the ftomach and hypochonders, expect 

_ no relief from cordials. Harvey on the Plague. 
Liro’THyMy. 1. f. [Acodunia.] Swoon; fainting fit. 

The fenators falling into a /ipothymy, or deep {wooning, 
made up this pageantry of death with a reprefenting of it 
unto life. Taylor’s worthy Communicant. 

In Lipethymys or fwoonings, he ufed the frication of this fin- 
ger with faffron and gold. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Li’pPep. adj. [from ip.] Having lips. 
Lr’prirupe. n. f. [lippitude, Fr. lippitudo, Latin,} Blearcd- 
nefs of eyes. 

Difeafes that are infectious are, fuch as are in the fpirits 
and not fo much in the humours, and therefore pafs eafily 
from body to body ; fuch are peftilences and /ippitudes. Bac. 

ee ae n. f. [lip and wifdom.] Wifdom in talk without 
ractice. 

I find that all is but /ipwi/dom, which wants experience; I 
now, woe is me, do try what love can do. Sidney, b.i. 

Lr’QuaBLe. adj. [from /:quo, Latin.] Such as may be melted. 
LrquaTion. n. f. [from dquo, Latin.] 

1. The art of melting. 

2. Capacity to be melted. 

The common opinion hath been, that cryftal is nothing 
but ice and fnow concreted, and by duration of time, con- 
gealed beyond /:quation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

To Lrquate. v. n. [liguo, Latin} To melt; to liquefy. 

If the falts be not drawn forth before the clay is baked, 

they are apt to /iguate. Woodward on Foffils. 
LiqueFa’cTion. n. f. [/rquefactio, Lat. liquefaction; French.] 
The act of melting ; the {tate of being melted. 

Heat diffolveth and melteth bodies that keep in their fpirits, 
as in divers /igzefacticns ; and fo doth time in honey, which 
by age waxeth more liquid. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The burning of the earth will be a true /iguefad?ion or dif- 
folution of it, as to the exterior region. Burnet. 

LiQuEFIABLE. adj. [from liguefy.] Such as may be melted. 

There are three caufes of fixation, the even {preading of 
the fpirits and tangible parts, the clofenefs of the tangible 
parts, and the jejunencfs or extreme comminution of fpirits ; 
the two firft may be joined with a nature /iguefiable, the laft 
not. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory, N°. 799. 

To LYQUEFY. v. a. [liquefier, French; liquefacio, Latin.] 
To melt; to diffolve. 

That degree of heat which is in lime and afhcs, being a 
{mothering heat, is the moft proper, for it doth neither /iguefy 
nor rarefy ; and that is true maturation. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

To Liqurry. v.n. To grow limpid. 

The blood of St. Januarius /iguefied at the approach of the 

faint’s head. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Lique’scency. n. f. [liquefcentia, Latin.) Aptnefs to melt. 
Lique’scenT. n.f. [ligue/cens, Latin.] Melting. 
Lrauip. adj. [liquide, French; liquidus, Latin. ] 
t. Not folid; not forming one continuous fubftance ; fluid. 


Gently rolls the /iguid glafs. Daniel. 
2. Soft; clear. 
Her breat, the fug’red neft 
Of her delicious foul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ftreams of liquid melody. Crafhaw. 


3. Pronounced without any jar or harfhnefs. 
The many /iquid confonants give a pleafing found to the 
words, though they are all of one fyllable. Dryden's En. 
Let Carolina fmooth the tuneful lay, 
Lull with Amelia’s liquid name the nine, 
And fweetly flow through all the royal line. Pope's Horace. 
4. Diffolved, fo as not to be obtainable by law. 

If a creditor fhould appeal to hinder the burial of his 
debtor’s corpfe, his appeal ought not to be received, fince the 
bufinefs of burial requires a quick difpatch, though the debt 
be entirely liquid. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

LIQUID. 2. /. Liquid fubftance ; liquor. 
Be it thy choice, when Summer heats annoy, 
To fit beneath her leafy canopy, 
Quaffing rich diguids. Philips. 
To Liquipate. v.a. [from liguid.] To clear away ; to ki- 
fen debts. 
Liqurpity. n. f. [from liquid.] Subtilty. 

The fpirits, for their liquidity, are more incapable than the 
fluid medium, which is the conveyer of founds, to perfevere 
in the continucd repetition of vocal airs. Glanville’s Scep. 

Li’qurpness. n, f. [from liquid.) Quality of being liquid; 
fluency. 

Oil of annifecds, in a cool place, thickened into the con- 


fiftence of white butter, which, with the leaft heat, refumed 


its former /iguidne/s. Boyle. 


LIQUOR. 


LĪS 


LIQUOR. ». f. [liquor, Latin; liqueur, French.] . 
I. Any thing liquid: it is commonly ufed of fluids inebriating, 
or impregnated with fomething, or made by decoétion. 

7 Nor envy’d them the grape 

Whofe heads that turbulent /iguor fills with furnes, Milton. 

Sin taken into the foul, is like a /iguor poured into a vef- 
fel; fo much of it as it fills, it alfo feafons. South’s Sermons. 

2. Strong drink; in familiar language., 
To Liquor. v. a. [from the noun.] To drench or moiften. 

Cart wheels fqueak not when they are iiquored, Bacon. 

Lirico’nFAncy. n. f. A flower. 
Lisne. a.f. A cavity; a hollow. 

In the /i/ne of a rock at Kingfcote in Gloucefterhhire, I 
found a bufhel of petrified cockles, each near as big as my 
fif. Fudge Hale’s Originat. of Mankind. 

To LISP. v.n. [pliyp, Saxon.] To fpeak with too frequent 
appulfes of the tongue to the teeth or palate, like children. 

Come, I cannot cog, and fay, thou art this and that, like 
a many of thefe /i/ping hawthorn buds, that come like wo- 
men in mens apparel, and finell like Bucklerfbury in fimpling 
time. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Scarce had fhe learnt to 4/p a name 

Of martyr, yet fhe thinks it fhame 

Life fhould fo long play with that breath, 


Which {pent can buy fo brave a death, Crafbaw. 
They ramble not to learn the mode, 
How to be dreft, or how to /i/p abroad. Cleaveiand. 


Appulfe partial, giving fome paffage to breath, is made to 
the upper teeth, and caufes a /:/ping found, the breath being 
ftrained through the teeth. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I /i/p’d in numbers, for the numbers came. 

Lisp. n. f. [from the verb.] The act of lifping. 

I overheard her anfwer, with a very pretty i/p, O! Stre- 

phon, you are a dangerous creature. Tatler, N°. 60, 
Li'sPER. x. f. [from h/p.] One who lifps. 
List. n.f. [lifte, French.) 
x. A roll; a catalogue, 

He was the ableft emperor of all the /:/2. Bacon. 

Some fay the loadftone is poifon, and therefore in the /i/s 
of poifons we find it in many authors. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Bring next the royal 4/7 of Stuarts forth, 
Undaunted minds, that rul’d the rugged north. Prior. 
2. [Lice, French.] Inclofed ground in which tilts are run, and 
combats fought. ` 
The ocean, overpeering of his 4/?, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte 

Than young Laertes in a riotous head 

O’er-bears your officers. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

She within /i/?s my ranging mind hath brought, 

That now beyond myfelf I will not go. 

Till now alone the mighty nations ftrove, 

The reft, at gaze, without the Z/s did ftand ; 

And threat’ning France, plac’d like a painted Jove, 

Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 

Paris thy fon, and Sparta’s king advance, 

In meafur'd /i/ts to tofs the weighty lance ; 

And who his rival fhall in arms fubdue, 

His be the dame, and his the treafure too.  Pope’s Iliad. 

3. [Lyyzan, Saxon.] Defire; willingnefs ; choice. 
Alas, fhe has no fpeech ! 

—Too much; 

I find it ftill when I have 7 to fleep.  Shake/p. Othello. 

Nothing of paffion or peevifhnefs, or //? to contradict, 
fhall have any bias on my judgment. King Charles. 

He faw falfe reynard where he lay full low; 

I need not fwear he had no /: to crow. 

4. [Licium, Latin; life, French.] A ftrip of cloth. 

A linen ftock on one Jeg, and a kerfey boot hofe on the 
other, gartered with a red and blue //. Shake/peare. 

Inftead of a /;/ of cotton, or the like filtre, we made ufe 


Pope. 


Davies. 


Dryden. 


of a fiphon of glafs. Boyle. 
A lift the cobler’s temples ties, 
To keep the hair out of his eyes. Swift, 


5. A border. 
They thought it better to let them ftand as a /i/?, or mar- 
ginal border, unto the Old Teftament. Hooker, b.v. 
To List. v. n. [lyrean, Saxon.] To chufe; to defire; to be 
difpofed ; to incline. 
Let other men think of your devices as they /i/?, in my 
judgment they be mere fanfies. Whitgift. 
Unto them that add to the word of God what them /i/eth, 
and make God’s wil! fubmit unto their will, and break God’s 
commandments for their own tradition’s fake, unto them it 
feemeth not good. Hooker, b. ii. 
They imagine, that laws which permit them not to do as 
they would, will endure them to {peak as they Zif. Hooker. 
To fight in field, or to defend this wall, 
Point what you /:/?, I nought refufe at all. Fairy Queen, 
Now by my mother’s fon, and that’s myfelf, 
Tt thall be moon, or ftar, or what I ///, Shake/peare. 


L-I S 


. Kings, lords of times, and of occafions, may 
Take their advantage when, and how, they lift. Daniel. 
When they /i/, into the womb 
That bred them they return; and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, their repaft. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
To List. v. a. [from lifi, a roll.] 
1. To enlift; to enrol or regifter. 

For a man to give his name to Chriftianity in thofe days, 
was to /:/? himfelf a martyr, and to bid farewel not only to 
the pleafures, but alfo to the hopes of this life. South, 

. They 4 with women each degen’rate name, 

Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dryden’s Zin. 

2. To retain and enrol foldiers. 


The lords would, by Z/ing their own fervants, perfuade 


the gentlemen in the town to do the like. Clarendon, b. viii. 
The king who raifed this wall appointed a million of fol- 
diers, who were lifted and paid for the defence of it aeainft 


the Tartars. Temple. 
Two hundred horfe he fhall command ; 
Though few, a warlike and well-chofen band, 
Thefe in my name are lifted. Dryden, 


3: [From 47; enclofed ground.] To enclofe for combats. 
How dares your pride prefume againft my laws, 
As in a lifted field to fight your caufe ? 
Unafk’d the royal grant. Dryden's Knight’s Tale. 
4. [From /i/, a fhred or border.} To few together, in fuch 
a fort as to make a particoloured fhew. k 
_ Some may wonder at fuch an accumulation of benefits, 
ee kind of embroidering or liffing of one favour upon 
another, Watton’s Life of Buckingham. 
5 Spuer, from /:/ten.] To hearken E er i aif 
tend. 
Then weigh, what lofs your honour may fuftain; 
If with too credent ear you /i/? his fongs ; 
a oe your ee or your chafte treafure open 
o his unmafter’d importunity: Shake/p. te 
I, this found I Betray a a A: 
_ Lift! I would I could hear mo. 
Lrstep. adj. Striped; particoloured in lotig ftreaks. 
Over his head beholds 
A dewy cloud, and in the cleud a bow 
Confpicuous, with three /i/fed colours gay, 
Betok’ning peace from God, and cov’nant new. 
As the fhow’ry arch 
With lifed colours gay, or, azure, 


Atilt Ne 


gules, 


Delights, and puzzles the beholder’s eyes. Philipsa 
To Listen. v,a. To hear; to attend. Obfolete. Ha 
Lady, vouchfafe to /iften what I fay. Shakefpeare. 


One cried, God blefs us ! and, amen! the other; 
As they had feen me with thefe hangman’s hands, 
Liftening their fear I could not fay, amen. — Shake/peare. 
„„He, that no more mut fay, is /i/ened more 
Than they whom youth and eafe have taught to glofe. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

The wonted roar was up amidft the woods, 

And filled the air with barbarous diffonance 
_ _At which I ceas’d and /i/ten’d them a while. 
To Listen. v.n. To hearken; to give attention. 

Liften to me, and if you {peak me fair, 

PII tell you news. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

Antigonus ufed often to go difguifed, and Ji/fen at the tents 
of his foldiers ; and at a time heard fome that {poke very ill 
of him: whereupon he faid, If you {peak ill of me, you 
fhould go a little farther off. Bacon's Apophtheams 

Lijten, O ifles, unto me, and hearken, ye people. Z/a. xlix. 

When we have occafion to Zifen, and give a more parti- 
cular eee to TRES. the tympanum is drawn to a 
more than ordinary tenfion. Holder's Eleme 

On the green bank I fat, and liften’d long a re 
Nor till her lay was ended could [ move, “ 
But with’d to dwell for ever in the grove, 

He fhall be receiv’d with more regard, 
And liften’d to, than modeft truth is heard. Dryden 
To this humour moft of our late comedies owe keir fuc- 

cefs : the audience /i/fens after nothing elfe. Adatfor. 
Li/sTNER. n. f. [from liflen.] One that hearkens: a hearkener. 
They are light of belief, and great lifIners after news. 

Fiowell. 
Lifteners never hear well of themfelves. L'Eftrange. 
If the conftantly attends the tea, and be a good Ji/fener, 

{he may make a tolerable figure, which will ferve to draw 
in the young chaplain. Swift. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


The hufh word, when fpoke by any brother in a lodge, 
was a warning to the reft to have a care of /i/feners, Swift, 


Li’stiEss. adj. [from ft.) 
1, Without inclination; without any determination to one 

thing more than another 
Intemperance and fenfuality clog mens fpirits, make them 


grofs, /i/fle/s, and unactive. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
If your care to wheat alone extend, 


Let Maja with her fifters firft defcend, 


Befose 


Benj. Fohnfon, 


i 


Lefer 


Before you truft in earth your future hope, 
Or clte expect a Iijilefs, lazy, crop. 

Lazy tolling fort 
Of ever li/tle/s loit’rers, that attend 


Dryden's Vijg. 


No caufe, no trutt. Pope. 
I was /ifilefs and defponding. Gulliver. 
a, Carelefs ; hecdlefs. 
‘The fick for air before the portal gafp, 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, 
Benum’d with cold, and /iile/s of their gain. Dryden. 


Li'stLEsLy. adv. [from liftle/s.] Without thought; without 
attention. 

To know this perfeétly, watch him at play, and fee whe- 
ther he be ftirring and a&tive, or whether he lazily and /ifl- 
lefly dreams away his time. Locke on Educaticn. 

Lrstiesness. 7. f. [from lifle/s.] Inattention; want of de- 
fire. 

It may be the palate of the foul is indifpofed by lifllefnefs 
or forrow. aylor. 

Lit, the preterite of light ; whether to light fignifies to happen, 
or to fet on fire, or guide with light. 
Believe thyfelt, thy eyes, 

That firft inam’d, and /:t me to thy love, 

Thofe ftars, that {till muft guide me to my joy. Southern. 

I Jit my pipe with the paper. Addifon’s Speċtator. 

LYTANy. n.f. [Ava ; litanie, French.] A form of fuppli- 
catory prayer. : 

Supplications, with folemnity for the appeafing of God's 
wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed litanies and ro- 
gations of the latin. Hooker, b. v. 

Recolleét your fins that you have done that week, and all 
your life-time ; and recite humbly and devoutly fome peni- 
tential litanies. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

LITERAL. adj. [literal, French ; litera, Latin.) 
1. According to the primitive meaning, not figurative. 

Through all the writings of the antient fathers, we fee 
that the words, which were, do continue ; the only dif- 
ference is, that whereas before they had a /iteral, they now 
have a metaphorical ufe, and are as fo many notes of re- 
membrance unto us, that what they did fignify in the letter, 
is accomplifhed in the truth. Hooker, 6. iv. 

A foundation, being primarily of ufe in architeCture, hath 
no other /iteral notation but what belongs to it in relation 
to an houfe, or other building, nor figurative, but what is 
founded in that, and deduced from thence. Hammond. 

2. Following the letter, or exact words. 

The fitteft for publick audience are fuch as, following a 
middle courfe between the rigour of literal tranflations and the 
‘liberty of paraphrafts, do with greater fhortnefs and plainnefs 
deliver the meaning. Hooker, b.v. 

3. Confifting of letters; as, the /iteral notation of numbers 
was known to Europeans before the cyphers. 
Lr'rerat. n.f. Primitive or literal meaning. 

How dangerous it is in fenfible things to ufe metaphorical 
expreffions unto the people, and what abfurd conceits they 
will fwallow in their /iterals, an example we have in our 
profeffion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

LYTERALLY. adv. [from literal.) 
1. According to the primitive import of words; not figura- 
tiyely. 

That a man and his wife are one flefh, I can comprehend 
the meaning of; yet literally taken, it is a thing impeffible. 

i Swift. 
2. With clofe adherence to words. i 

Endeavouring to turn his Nifus and Euryalus as clofe as I 
was able, I have performed that epifode too diterally; that 
giving more fcope to Mezentius and Laufus, that verfion, 
which has morc of the majefty of Virgil, has lefs of his con- 
cifenefs. Dryden. 

So wild and ungovernable a poet cannot be tranflated /ite- 
rally ; his genius is too ftrong to bear a chain. Dryden. 

LITERA'LITY. n.f. [from literal.] Original meaning. 
_ Not attaining the true deuterofcopy and fecond inten- 
tion of the words, they are fain to omit their fupercon- 
fequences, coherences, figures, or tropologies, and are not 
fometimes perfuaded by fire beyond their diteralities. Brown. 
LITERATI. n.f. [Italian.] The learned. 

I thal] confult fome literati on the project fent me for the 

difcovery of the longituce. Speétator, Ne. 581. 
LITERATURE. x. f. [titeratura, Latin.] Learning; {kill in 
letters. 

This kingdom hath been famous for good literature; and 
if preferment attend defervers, there will not want fupplies. 

Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

When men of Icarning are acted by a knowledge of the 
world, they give a reputation to literature, and convince the 
world of its ufefulne(s. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 377. 

Li'rHarce. n. f. [litharge, French; lithargyrum, Latin. ] 

Litharge is properly lead vitrified, either alone or with a 
mixture of copper. This recrement is of two kinds, litharge 
of gold, and /itharge of filver, It is colleéted from the fur- 
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naces where filver is {eparated from lead, or from thofe where 
gold and filver are purified by means of that metal. The /i- 
tharge fold in the fhops is produced in the copper works, 
where lead has been uled to purify that metal, or to {cparate 
filver from it. It is ufed in ointments and plaifters, and is 
drying, abtergent, and flightly aftrictive. Hill's Mat. Med. 

I have feen fome parcels of glafs adhering to the teit or 
cupel as well as the gold or /tharge. Boyle. 

If the lead be blown off from the filver by the bellows, it 
will, in great part, be collected in the form of a darkilh 
powder; which, becaufe it is blown off from filver, they 
call litharge of filver. Boyle. 

de date: adj. [l'Se, Saxon.] Limber; flexible; pliant; calily 
ent. 
Th’ unwieldy elephant, 
To make them mirth, us’d all his might, and wreath’d 
His /ithe probofcis. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
LitHeness. n.f. [from /ithe.] Limbernefs; flexibility. 
Li'rHer. adj. {from /ithe.] Soft; pliant. 
Thou antick, death, 
Two Talbots winged through the /:ther fky, 
In thy defpight fhall ’fcape mortality. 
[Ly%Sen, Saxon.] Bad; forry; corrupt. 
Robert of Gloucefter written /uther. 
LITHO'GRAPHY. n. f. [Mos and ypuPw.] The art or prac- 
tice of engraving upon ftones. 
Li’tHomancy. n. f. [AiSos and pavlia.] Prediction by ftones. 

As ftrange mult be the /ithomancy, or divination, from this 
ftone, whereby Helenus the prophet foretold the deftruction 
of Troy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

LiITHONTRI'PTICK. adj, [Aides and tpw; /ithontriptigue, 
French.] Any medicine proper to diffolve the ftone in the 
kidneys or bladder. 

LITHO'TOMIST. n. f. [aides and rézvw.] A chirurgeon who 
extraéts the {tone by opening the bladder. 

LirHo’romy. n. f. [Aides and téuvw.] The art or practice of 
cutting for the ftone. 

Li'ticanr. n. f. [litigans, Latin; litigant, French.] One en- 
gaged in a fuit of law. 

The caf /itigant fits not down with one crofs verdict, but 
recommences his fuit. Decay of Piety. 

The Jitigants tear one another to pieces for the benefit of 
fome third intereit. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Lr'ricanT. adje Engaged in a juridical contelt. 

Judicial aéts are thofe writings and matters which relate to 
judicial proceedings, and are fped in open court at the in- 
{tance of one or both of the parties dtigant. Ayliffe’s Parerg. 

To LitIGaTE. v. a. [litigo, Latin.) To conteft in law; to 
debate by judicial procefs. 

To Lr r1GATE. v.n. To manage a fuit; to carry on a caufe. 

The appellant, after the interpofition of an appeal, ftill 
litigates in the fame caufe. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Litica’Tion. n. f. [litigatio, Latin; from litigate.] Judicial 
contcit ; fuit of law. 

Never one clergyman had experience of both Uitigations, 
that hath not confeffed, he had rather have three fuits in 
Weftminfter-hall, than one in the arches. Clarendon. 

Liti’crous. adj. [litigieux, French.] 

1. Inclinable to law-fuits ; quarrelfome ; wrangling. 

Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out ftill 

Litigious men, who quarrels move. Donne. 

His great application to the law, had not infected his tem- 
per with any thing pofitive or litigious. Addifon. 

2. Difputable ; controvertible. 

In litigious and controverfed caufes, the will of God is to 
have them to do whatfoever the fentence of judicial and 
final decifion fhall determine. Hooker. 

No fences parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds, 

Diftinguith’d acres of /itigious grounds. _ Dryden's Georg. 

Litr’crous.y. adv. [from /itigious.] Wranglingly. 

Lrrvciousness. 7. f. [from litigious] A wrangling difpofi- 
tion. 

LITTER. n.f. [ltiere, French.} 

1. A kind of vehiculary bed; a carriage capable of containing 
a bed hung between two horfes. 

To my litter ftrait ; 

Weaknefs poffeffeth me. Shakefp. King Fohn. 

He was carried in a rich chariot /itterwi/e, with two horfes 
at each end. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

The drowfy frighted ftecds, 

That draw the ditter of clofe curtain’d fleep. 

Here modeft matrons in foft Jitters driv’n, 

In folemn pomp appear. 

Litters thick betiege the donor’s gate, 

And begging lords and tecming ladies wait 

The promis’d dole. Dryden's Juvenal. 

2. The ftraw laid under animals, or on plants. 

To crouch in /itter of your ftable planks.  Shate/peare. 
Take off the Utter from your kernel beds, velyn. 
Thejr litter is not tofs’d by fows unclean. Dry. Virg, 
3. A brood of young. 
Ide 


; Shakefpeare. 
It is in the work of 


Milton. 
Dryden's Æn. 
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I do here walk before thee like a fow that hath over- 
whelmed all her /itter but one. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
l Reflect upon that numerous Jitter of {trange, fenfelefs opi- 
nions, that crawl about the world. South's Serm. 
A wolf came to a fow, and very kindly offered to take 
care of her /itter. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor fince in Cambria feen : 
The laft of all the Liiter ’fcap’d by chance, 
And from Geneva firft infefted France. 
4. Any number of things thrown fluttifhly about. 
Strephon, who found the room was void, 
Stole in, and took a ftriét furvey 
Of all the Jitter as it lay. 
5. A birth of animals. 
Fruitful as the fow that carry’d 
The thirty pigs at one large Jitter farrow’d. 
To LI'TTER. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bring forth : ufed of beaits, or of human beings in ab- 
horrence or contempt. 
Then was this iland, 
Save for the fon that fhe did /:tter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour’d with 
A human fhape. Shakefpeare’s Tempc/?. 
My father named me Auolicus, being littered under Mer- 
cury, who, as I am, was likewife a fnapper up of uncon- 
lidered trifles. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
The whelps of bears are, at firft Jittering, without all 
form or fafhion. Hakewill on Providence. 
We might conceive that dogs were created blind, becaufe 
we obferve they were littered fo with us. Brown. 
2. To cover with things negligently, or fluttifhly fcattered 
about. 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


Dryd. Juv. 


They found 
The room with volumes /itter’d round. Swift. » 
3. To cover with ftraw. 
He found a ftall where oxen ftood, 
But for his eale well /itter’d was the floor. Dryden. 


4. To fupply cattle with bedding. 
LITTLE. adj. [comp. lfs, fuperlat. laft; leitels, Gothick ; 
fyzel, Saxon. ] 
t» Small in quantity. 
The coaft of Dan went out too little for them. “o/b. xix. 
2. Not great; fmall; diminutive ; of fmall bulk. 
He fought to fee Jefus, but could not for the prefs, be- 
caufe he was Jittle of ftature. Luke xix. 3. 
His fon, being then very little, I confidered only as wax, 
to be moulded as one pleafes. Locke. 
3. Of (mall dignity, power, or importance. 
When thou watt Jittle in thine own fight, waft thou not 
made the head of the tribes. 1 Sam. xv. 17. 
All that is paft ought to feem /ittle to thee, becaufe it is 
fo in itfelf. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 
4. Not much; not many. 
5. Some; not none. 
I leave him to reconcile thefe contradictions, which may 
plentifully be found in him, by any one who will but read 


with a /itt’e attention. Locke. 
PITTIERI 
1. A fmall fpace. 
Much was in /ittle writ; and all convey'd 
With cautious care, for fear to be betray’d. Dryden. 


2. A {mall part; a {mall proportion. 
He that defpifeth little things, fall perifh by J/ittle and 
little. Eccluf. 
The poor remnant of human feed which remained in their 
mountains, peopled their country again flowly, by /ittle and 
little. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
By freeing the precipitated matter from the reft by filtra- 
tion, and diligently grinding the white precipitate with wa- 
ter, the mercury will little by little be gathered into ais ; 
ayle. 
I gave thee thy mafter’s houfe, and the houfe of Ifrael 
and Judah; and if that had been too little, I would have 
given fuch and fuch things. 2 Sam. xii. ô. 
They have much of the poetry of Mecænas, but little of 
his liberality. Dryden's Preface to All for Love. 
Nor grudge I thee the much that Grecians give, 
Nor murm’ring take the /itt/e I receive. Dryden's Homer. 
There are many expreffions, which carrying with them 
no clear ideas, are like to remove but little of my igno- 
rance. Locke. 
3. A flight affair. 
As if ’twere Jittle from their town to chafe, 
I through the feas purfued their exil’d race. Dryden's Zn. 
I view with anger and difdain, 
How little gives thee joy or pain: 


A print, a bronze, a flow’r, a root. Prior. 
. Not much. 
Theie they are fitted for, and /ittle elfe. Cheyne. 
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yy In a fmall degree. > f 
The received definition of names fhould be changed a 
little as poffible. Watts's Logick. 
2. In a fmall quantity. 
3. In fome degree, but not great. a 

Where there is too great a thinnefs in the fluids, fub- 
acid fubftances are proper, though they are a little attrin- 
gent. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. Not much. 

The tongue of the juft is as choice filver; the heart of 
the wicked is /itt’e worth. Prov. x. 20. 

Finding him /ittle ftudious, fhe chofe rather to endue him 
with converfative qualities of youth; as, dancing and fen- 
cing. Watton. 

That poem was infamoufly bad ; this parallel is ‘ite bet- 
ter. Dryden's Dufrefnsy. 

Several clergymen, otherwife little fond of obfcure terms, 
yct in their fermons were very liberal of all thofe which they 
find in ecclefiaftical writers. swift 

Lirrceness. n.f. [from litt.e.] T 
1. Smalnefs of bulk. 
All trying, by a love of Jittlene/s, 

To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs ; 

Even that nothing which at firt we were. Donne. 

We may fuppofe a great many degrees of Jittlene/s and 
lightnefs in thefe earthy particles, fo as many of them might 
float in the air. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. Meannefs; want of grandeur. 

The Englifh and French, in verfe, are forced to raife their 
language with metaphors, by the pompoufnefs of the whole 
phrafe, to wear off any Jittlene/s that appears in the parti- 
cular parts. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

3. Want of dignity. 

The angelick grandeur, by being concealed, does not 
awaken our poverty, nor mortify our /ittlene/s fo much, as if 
it was always difplayed. Coliier of Envy. 

Li’rroRAL. v.a. [littoris, Latin.] Belonging to the fhore. 
Li'rurcy. n.f. [adepyia; liturgie, Fr.] Form of prayers; 
formulary of publick devotions. | 

We dare not admit any fuch form of liturgy, as either ap- 
pointeth no fcripture at all, or very little to be read in the 
church. Hosker, b. v. 

The bleffedeft of mortal wights began to be importuned, 
fo that a great part of divine /iturgy was addrefled folely to 
her. Howell. 

It is the greateft folemnity of prayer, the moft powerful 
liturgy and means of impctration in this world. Taylor. 

To Live. v. n. [lypian, lypigan, Saxon. ] 
1. To be in a ftate of animation; to be not dead. 
She fhall be 
A pattern to all princes ving with her, 
And all that fhall fucceed. Shake/peare’s Henry VII. 
Is’t night's predominance, or the day’s fhame, 
That darknefs does the face of carth intomb, 
When /iving day fhould kifs it ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
To fave the /iving, and revenge the dead, 
Againft one warrior’s arms all Troy they led. Dryden. 
2. To pafs life in any certain manner with regard to habits ; 
good or ill, happinefs or mifery. 

O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a 
man that liveth at reft. Eceluf. xli. 1. 

Dr. Parker, in his fermon before them, touched them fo 
near for their /iving, that they went near to touch him for 
his life. Hayward. 

The condition required of us is a conjuncture of all 
gofpel graces rooted in the heart, though mixed with much 
weakne(s, and perhaps with many fins, fo they be not wil- 
fully /ived and died in. ‘Hama 

A late prelate, of a remarkable zeal for the church, were 
religions to be tried by lives, would have /:ved down the 
pope, and the whole confiftory. Atterbury 

If we act by feveral broken views, we fhall Jive and de 
in mifery. Addifsn’s Spectator, N°. 162. 

If we are firmly refolved to live up to the dictates of rea- 
fon, without any regard to wealth and reputation, we may 
go through life with {teadinefs and pleafure. Addifon. 

3. To continue in life. 
Our high-plac’d Macbeth 
Shall Zive the leafe of nature, and pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuitom. Shakefpeare. 
See the minutes how they run ; 

How many makes the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finifh up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may lve, Shake/peare. 

The way to /ive long muft be, to ufe our bodies fo as is 
moft agrceable to the rules of temperance. Ray on Creation. 

4. To live emphatically ; to be in a ftate of happinefs. 
What greater curfe could envious fortune give, 
Than juft to dic when I began to /ive. 


Dryden. 
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5. To be exempt from death, temporal or fpiritual. 
My itatutcs and judgments, if a man do, he fhall Zive in 
them. Lev. xviii. 5. 
He died for us, that whcther we wake or fleep, we fhould 
live together with him. 1 Thef. v. 10. 
6. To remain undeftroyed. 
It was a miraculous providence that could make a veffel, 
fo ill manned, /ive upon fea ; that kept it from being dafhed 


acainft the hills, or overwhelmed in the decps. Burnet. 
Mark how the fhifting winds from weft arife, 
And what colle&ed night involves the fkies ! 
Nor can our fhaken veifels /ive at fea, 
Much lefs againft the tempeft force their way. Dryden. 


7. To continue; not to be loft. 
Mens evil manners /ive in brafs, their virtues 
We write in water. 
Sounds which addrefs the ear are loft and die 
In one fhort hour ; but that which ftrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 
There high in air memorial of my name 
Fix the fmooth oar, and bid me ¿ve to fame. 
8. To converfe ; to cohabit. 
The fhepherd fwains fhall dance and fing, 
For thy delight each May morning. 
If thete delights thy mind may inove, 
Then dive with me, and be my love. 
g. To feed. 
Thofe animals that /:ve upon other animals have their flefh 
more alkalefcent than thole that ve upon vegetables. Arbut. 
10. To maintain one’s felf. 
A moft notorious thief; /ved all his life-time of fpoils and 
robberies. Spenfer. 
They which minifter about holy things, /:ve of the things 
of the temple. IGOR. 1.3. 
His treafure and goods were all feized upon, and a {mall 
portion thereof appointed for his poor wife to dive upon. 
Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
The number of foldiers can never be great in proportion 
to that of people, no more than the number of thofe that 
are idle in a country, to that of thofe who /:ve by labour. 
Temple. 
He had been moft of his time in good fervice, and had 
fomcthing to /ive on now he was old. Temple. 
11. To be ina ftate of motion or vegetation. 
In a fpacious cave of lving ftone, 
The tyrant Æolus, from his airy throne, 
With pow’r imperial curbs the itruggling winds. 
Coot groves and living lakes 
Give after toilfome days a foft repofe at night. 
12. To be unextinguifhed. 
Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw : 
Thefe gitts the greedy fames to duft devour, 
Then on the diving coals red wine they pour. 
Live. adj. [from alive. } 
I. Quick ; not dead. 
If one man’s ox hurt another that he die, they fhall fell 
the /ive ox, and divide the money. Exod. xxi. 35. 
2. Active; not extinguifhed. 
A louder found was produced by the impetuous eruptions 
of tht hafituous flames of the faltpetre upon cafting of a 
live coal upon it. Boyle. 
Lrvevess. adv. [from Jive.] Wanting life ; rather lifelefs. 
Defcription cannot fuit itfelf in words, 
To demontftrate the life of fuch a battle, 
In life fo /ivele/s as it fhews itfelf. Shakef. Henry V. 
Li'verinoop. n. f. [It appears to me corrupted from Jivelode.] 
Support of life; maintenance; means of living. 
Ah! lucklefs babe! born under cruel ftar, 
And in dead parents baleful afhes bred ; 
Full little weeneft thou what forrows are, 
Left thee for portion of thy livelihood. Fairy Queen. 
That rebellion drove the lady from thence, to find a Zive- 
Jihood out of her own eftate. Clarendon, b. viii. 
He brings difgrace upon his charaéter, to fubmit to the 
picking up of a livelihood in that {trolling way of canting and 
begging. L’Eftrange. 
It is their profeffion and livelihood to get their living by 
thofe practices, for which they deferve to forfeit their lives. 
South's Sermons. 
They have been as often banifhed out of moft other places; 
which muft very much difperfe a people, and oblige them to 
feck a livelihood where they can find it. Addifon’s Speé. 
Trade employs multitudes of hands, and furnifhes the 
pooreft of our fellow fubjects with the opportunities of gain- 
ing an honeft /ivelsheod: the fkilful or induftrious find thcir 
account in it. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 42, 
LIVELINESS. n. f. [from lively, ] 
3. Appearance of life. 
That /rveline/s which the frecdom of the pencil makes ap- 


Watts. 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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pear, may ftem the living hand of nature. Dryden's Difref: 
2. Vivacity; fprightlinefs. i 

Extravagant young fellows, that have /veline/s and fpirit, 
come fometimes to be fet right, and fo make able and great 
men; but tame and low fpirits very feldom attain to any 
thing. Locke on Education. 

Li’vELope. 2.f- [live and lode, from lead; the means of lead- 
ing life.] Maintenance ; fupport; livelihood. 
She gave like blefling to each creature, 
As well of worldly divelode as of life, 
That there might be no difference nor ftrife. Flubberd, 
Li’vELONG. adj. [live and long.] Tedious; long in paffing. 
Many a time, and oft, 

Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 

Your infants in your arms ; and there have fate 

The /ivelong day, with patient expectation 

To fee great Pompey pafs. - Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 

The obfcur’d bird clamour’d the livelong night. Shakey. 
Young and old come forth to play, 
On a fun-fhine holiday, 
Till the itvelong day-light fail. 
Seek for pleafure to deftroy 
The forrows of this /ivelong night. 
How could fhe fit the livelong day, 
Yet never afk us once to play? 
2. Lafting; durable. 
Thou, in our wonder and aftonifhment, 
Haft built thyfelf a #velng monument. 
Li'vety. adj. [live and like.) 
1. Brifk; vigorous; vivacious. 
But wherefore comes old Manoa in fuch hatte, 

With youthful fteps ? much /velfer than ere while 

He feems ; fuppofing here to find his fon, 

Or of him bringing to us fome glad news ? 

2. Gay ; airy. 
Form’d by thy converfe, happily to fteer 

From grave to gay, from /ively to fevere. 

3. Reprefenting life. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleafure, a 
lively imitation of it in poetry or painting muft produce a 
much greater. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

4. Strong ; energetick. 

His faith muft be not only living, but /vey too; it muft 

be brightened and ftirred up by a particular exercife of thofe 


Milton, 
Prior. 


Swift. 


Ailton, 


Mi'!ton’s Ag. 


Pope. 


virtues fpecifically requifite to a due performance of this 
duty. South's Sermens, 
‘The colours of the prifin are manifeftly more full, intenfe 
and /ively, than thole of natural bodies.  Nezuton’s Opticks. 
Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments and re- 
flections, a /ive’y perfuafion of the certainty of a future 
ftate. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
Pever YA) 
Livedye yan 


1. Britkly; vigoroufly. 

They brought their men to the flough, who difcharging 
liwy almoft clofe to the face of the enemy, did much amaze 
them. Hayward. 

2. With ftrong refemblance of life. 

That part of poetry muft needs be beft, which defcribes 
moft lively our actions and paflions, our virtues and our 
vices, Dryden's Pref. to his State of Innocence. 

Liver. n. f. [from /ive.] 
1. One who lives. 
Be thy affections undifturb’d and clear, 
Guided to what may great or good appear, 
And try if life be worth the /:ver’s care. Prior. } 
2. One who lives in any particular manner with refpect to vir- 
tue or vice, happinefs or mifery. 

The end of his defcent was to gather a church of holy 
chriftian /vers over the whole world. Hammond's Fund. 

If any loofe iiver have any goods of his own, the fheriff 
is to feize thereupon. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Here are the wants of children, of diftracted perfons, of 
fturdy wandering beggars and loofe diforderly divers, at one 
view reprefented. Atterbury. 

3. [From liepe, Saxon.] One of the entrails. l 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come : 
And let iny /iver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. Shake/peare. 
Reafon and refpect 
Make livers pale, and luftihood dejected. 
Li’veRcoLour. adj. [liver and colour.) Dark red. 

The uppermoft ftratum is of gravel; then clay of various 

colours, purple, blue, red, /vercolour. Woodward. 
Li'VERGROWN. adj. [liver and grown.] Having a great liver. 

I inquired what other cafualties was moft like the rickets, 

and found that /ivergrown was neareft. 
Li'verworvt. n. f. [liver and wort.] A plant. 

That fort of liverwort which is ufed to cure the bite of 
mad dogs, grows on commons, and open heaths, where the 
grafs is fhot, on declivities, and onthe fides of pits. This 

{preads 


Shake/peare. 


Graunt. 
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{preads on the furface of the ground, and, when in perfec- 
tion, is of an afh colour; but, as it grows old, it alters, 
and becomes of a dark colour. Miller. 
Livery. n. f. [from livrer, French. ] 
1. The act of giving or taking pofleffion. 
You do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right, 

Call in his letters patents that he hath 

By his attorneys general to fue 

His /ivery, and deny his offered homage. 

2. Releafe from wardhhip. 

Had the two houfes firft fued out their /very, and once 
effe€iually redeemed themfelves from the wardfhip of the tu- 
mults, I fhould then fufpeét my own judgment. K. Charles. 

2. The writ by which pofleffion is obtained. 
3- The ftate of being kept at a certain rate. 

What livery is, we by common ufe in England know well 
enough, namely, that it is an allowance of horfe meat; as 
they commonly ufe the word ftabling, as to keep horfes at 
livery; the which word, I guefs, is derived of livering or 
delivering forth their nightly food; fo in great houfcs, the 
livery is faid to be ferved up for all night, that is, thcir even- 
ing allowance for drink : and livery is al‘o called the upper 
weed which a ferving man wears; fo called, I fuppofe, for 
that it was delivered and taken from him at pleafure : fo it 
is apparent, that, by the word /ivery, is there meant horfe 
meat, like as by the coigny is underftood man’s meat. Some 
fay it is derived of coin, for that they ufed in their coignies 
not only to take meat but money; but I rather think it is 
derived of the Irith, the which is a common ufe amongft 
landlords of the Irifh to have a common {pending upon their 
tenants, who being commonly but tenants at will, they ufed 
to take of them what victuals they lift; tor of victuals they 
were wont to make a fmall reckoning. Spenfer on Ire'and. 

4. The cloaths given to fervants. 

My mind for weeds your virtue’s /:very wears. Sidney. 

Perhaps they are by fo much the more loth to forfake this 
argument, for that it hath, though nothing elfe, yet the 
name of fcripture, to give it fome kind of countenance more 
than the pretext of (very coats affordeth. Hooker. 

I think, it is our way, 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery.  Shake/p. Rich. III. 
Yet do our hearts wear Timon’s /ivery, 
That fee I by our faces. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 
Ev’ry lady cloath’d in white, 

And crown’d with oak and laurel ev’ry knight, 

Are fervants to the leaf, by liveries known 

Of innocence. Dryden's Fiower and Leaf. 

On others int’reft her gay /iv’ry flings, 

Int’reft that waves on party-colour’d wings ; 

‘Turn’d to the fun fhe cafts a thoufand dyes, 

And as fhe turns the colours fall or. rife. Dunciad, 

If your dinner mifcarries, you were tcized by the footmen 
coming into the kitchen ; and to prove it true, throw a ladle- 
ful of broth on one or two of their liveries. Swift. 

5. A particular drefs; a garb worn as a token or confequence 
of any thing. 
Of fair Urania, fairer than a green, 


Shake/p. 


Proudly bedeck’d in April’s Avery. Sidney. 
Miftake me not for my complexion 

The fhadow’d «very of the burning fun, 

To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shake/p. 


At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Infect, or worm: thofe wav’d their limber fans, 
For wings, and fmalleft lineaments exact, 
In all the /:veries deck’d of fummer’s pride, 
With fpots of gold and purple, azure, green. 
Now came {till evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her fober /ivery all things clad. Mit. Pa. Loft. 
Li'veryMan., n. f. [livery and man.] 
1, One who wears a livery ; a fervant of an inferior kind. 
The witneffes made oath, that they had heard fome of the 
liverymen frequently railing at their miftrefs. Arbuthnot. 
2. [In London.] A freeman of fome ftanding in a company. 
Lives. n. f. [the plural of life.) 
So fhort is life, that every peafant ftrives, 
In a farm houfe, or field, to have three /:ves. Donne. 
LI'VID. adj. [lividus, Latin; /ividé, French.] Difcoloured, 
as with a blow; black and blue. 
It was a peftilent fever, not feated in the veins or hu- 
mours, for that there followed no carbuncles, no purple or 


Miiton. 


livid {pots, the mafs of the blood not being tainted. Bacon. 
Upon my /ivid lips beftow a kifs : 
O envy not the dead, they feel not blifs ! Dryden. 


They beat their breafts with many a bruifing blow, 
Tul they turn’d /ivid, and corrupt the fnow. Dryden. 
Livi/oiry. 2. f. [lividile, French; from divid.] Difcoloura- 
tion, as by a blow. 
The figns of a tendency to fuch a ftate, are darknefs or 
lividity of the countenance. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Lrvinc 7. f. [from five.) 
1. Support; maintenance; fortune on which onc lives. 


LOA 


The Arcadians fought as in unknown place, having no 
fuccour but in their hands ; the Helots, as in their own place, 
fighting for their /:vings, wives, and children. Sidney. 

All they did caft in of their abundance; but fhe of ler 
want did caft in all that fhe had, even all her diving. Mark. 

2. Power of continuing life. ; -ge 

There is no /iving without trufting fome body or other, in 

fome cafes. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
2. Livelihood. 
For ourfelves we may a living make. Hubberd’s Tale. 

Then may I fet the world on wheels, when fhe can {pin 
for her living. Shake/peare. 

Ifaac and his wife, now dig for your life, 

Or fhortly you’ll dig for your living. Denham. 

Actors muft reprefent fuch things as they are capable to 
perform, and by which both they and the fcribbler may get 
their diving. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

3. Benefice of a clergyman. ; 

Some of our minifters having the /uings of the country 
offered unto them, without pains, will, neither for any love 
of God, nor for all the good they may do, by winning fouls 
to God, be drawn forth from their warm nefts. Spenfer. 

The parfon of the parith preaching againft adultery, Mrs. 
Bull told her hufband, that they would join to have him 
turned out of his living for uling perfonal reflections. Arbuth. 

Li’vinciy. adv. [from living.] In the living ftate. 

In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead, who Livingly 
are cadaverous, or fear any outward pollution, whofe tem- 
per pollutes themfelves. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

LIVRE. n. f. [French.] The fum by which the French rec- 
kon their money, equal nearly to our. fhilling. 

Lixi’viaL. adj. [from dixivium, Latin.] 

1. Impregnated with falts like a lixivium. 

The fymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated, were 
a yellowith colour of the fkin, and a /ixfvial urine. Arbuth. 

2. Obtained by lixivium. 

Helmont conjectured, that /ixivial falts do not pre-exift in 

their alcalizate form. Boyle. 
Ly xiviaTE. adj. [lixivieux, French; from lixivium.] Making 
a lixivium. 

In thefe the falt and /ixiviated ferofity, with fome portion 

of choler, is divided between the guts and the bladder. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iit. 

Lixiviate falts, to which pot afhes belong, by piercing the 
bodies of vegetables, difpofe them to part readily with their 
tincture. Boyle. 

LIXIVIUM. n. f. [Lat.] Lye; water impregnated with falt 
of whatfoever kind; a liquor which has the power of ex- 
traction. 

I made a /ixivium of fair water and falt of wormwood, 
and having frozen it with fnow and falt, I could not difcern 
any thing more like to wormwood than to feveral other 
plants. Boyle. 

Li’'zarp. z. f. [lifarde, French; /acertus, Latin.] An animal 
refembling a ferpent, with legs added to it. 

There are feveral forts of lizards; fome in Arabia of a 
cubit long. In America they eat lizards ; it is very probable 
likewife that they were eaten fometimes in Arabia and Ju- 
dæa, fince Mofes ranks them among the unclean creatures. 


Calmet. 
Thou’rt like a foul mif-fhapen ftigmatick, 
Mark’d by the deftinies to be avoided, 
As venomous toads, or lizards dreadful flings. Shake/p. 


Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting, 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Liza‘rpiTaL. a. f. A plant. 

LIZA'RDSTONE. x. f. [lizard and ffone.] A kind of ftone. 

L.L.D. n.f. [/egum doctor.) A doétor of the canon and civil laws. 
Lo. interject. [la, Saxon.] Look; fee; behold. It is a word 
ufed to recall the attention generally to fome object of fight ; 
fometimes to fomething heard, but not Properly ; often to 

fomething to be underftood. 
Lo! within a ken our army lies. Shake/peare. 
Now mutt the world point at poor Catharine, 


And fay, lo! there is mad Petruchio’s wife. Shakefpeare. 
Lo! I have a weapon, 

A better never did itfelf fuftain 

Upon a foldier’s thigh. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 


Thou did’ft utter, 
I am yours for ever. 
—Why /o you now, I’ve {poke to the purpofe twice. Shak. 
For Jo ! he fung the world’s ftupenduous birth. Rojfccm, 
Lo! heav’n and earth combine 
To blaft our bold defign. 
Loacn. n. f. [loche, French. } 

The wach is a moft dainty fith; he breeds and feeds in 
little and clear fwift brooks or rills, and lives there upon the 
gravel, and in the fharpeft ftreams: he grows not to be above 
a finger long, and no thicker than is fuitable to that length : 
he is of the fhape of an eel, and has a beard of wattcls like 
a barbel: he has two fins at his fides, four at his belly, and 
one at his tail, dappled with many black or brown {pots : 


his 


Drydens Albion. 
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his mouth, barbel-like, under his nofe. This fifh is ufually 
full of eggs or {pawn, and is by Gelner, and other learned 
phyficians, commended for great nourifhment, and to be 
very grateful both to the palate and ftomach of fick perfons, 
and is to be fifhed for with a very {mall worm, at the bot- 
tom, for he very feldom or never rifes above the gravel. 
Walton's Angler. 
Loap. n. f. [plave, Saxon. ] 
1. A burthen; 2 freight; lading. 
Then on his back he laid the precious /oad, 
And fought his wonted fhelter. Dryden’s Nun’s Tale. 
2. Any thing that deprefies. i 
How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind under a 
great burden and lad of guilt, I know not, unlefs he be 
very ignorant. Ray on Creation. 
As much drink as one can bear. 
There are thofe that can never fleep without their /oad, 
nor enjoy one eafy thought, till they have laid all their cares 


to reft with a bottle. L’Eftrange. 
To Loap. v. a. [plaban, Saxon. ] 
1. To burden; to freight. 
At laft, Jaden with honour's fpoils, 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shakefpeare. 


Your carriages were heavy laden; they are a burden to 
the beaft. Jfa. xlvi. 1. 

2. To encumber; to embarrafs. 

He that makes no reflexions on what he reads, only /oads 
his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in winter nights for 
the entertainment of others. Locke. 

3. To charge a gun. 

A mariner having difcharged his gun, and loading it fud- 
denly again, the powder took fire. Wifeman. 

. To make heavy by fomething appended or annexed. 

Thy dreadful vow, laden with death, ftill founds 

In my ftunn’d ears. Addifon’s Cato. 

Loap. n. f. [more properly Zde, as it was anciently written 
from lecan, Saxon, to lead.] The leading vein in a mine. 

The tin lay couched at firft in certain ftrakes amongft the 
rocks, like the veins in a man’s body, from the depth whereof 
the main /oad {preadeth out his branches, until they approach 
the open air. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Their manner of working in the /oad mines, 1s to follow 
the /oad as it lieth. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Lo’aper. n. f. [from load.] He who toads. 

Lo‘apsMaNn. 2. f. [lode and man.] He who leads the way ; a 
pilot. 

Lo'ADSTAR. n. f. [more properly as it is in Maundeville, lode- 
Jlar, from loan, to lead.] The poleftar; the cynofure ; 
the leading or guiding ftar. 

She was the /oad/tar of my life; fhe the blefling of mine 
eyes; fhe the overthrow of my defires, and yet the recom- 
pence of my overthrow. Sidney. 

My Helice, the /oad/tar of my life. Spenfer. 

O happy fair ! 

Your eyes are load/fars, and your tongue fweet air 5 

More tuneable than lark to fhepherd’s ear 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. Shak. 

That clear majefty 

Which ftandeth fix’d, yet fpreads her heavenly worth, 

Lodeftone to hearts, and /ode/far to all eyes. Davies. 

Lo’apstone. n. f. [properly ode/fone or lading ftone. See 
Loapstar.] The magnet; the ftone on which the mari- 
ners compafs needle is touched to give it a direction north 
and fouth. 

The ladflone is a peculiar and rich ore of iron, found in 
large malles, of a deep iron-grey where frefh broken, and 
often tinged with a brownifh or reddifh colour: it is very 
heavy, and confiderably hard, and its great character is that 
of affecting iron. This ore of iron is found in England, 
and in moft other places where there are mines of that metal. 

Hill's Materia Medica. 

The ufe of the load/tone was kept as fecret as any of the 


other myfteries of the art. Swift. 
Loar. n. f. [from hlap or lar, Saxon. ] 
x. A mafs of bread as it is formed by the baker: a loaf is 
thicker than a cake. 
Eafy it is 
Of a cut laf to fteal a fhive, we know. Shakefpeare. 


‘The bread and bread corn in the town fufficed not for fix 
days: hereupon the foldiers entered into proportion ; and, 
to give example, the lord Clinton limited himfelf to a loaf a 

: Hayward. 

With equal force you may break a Waf of bread into more 

and lefs parts than a lump of lead of the fame bignefs. Digby. 
2. Any mafs into which a body is wrought. 

Your wine becomes fo limpid, that you may bottle it with 

a piece of laf fugar in each bottle. 2 Mart. 
LOAM. n. f. [lim, laam, Saxon; limus, Latin; from Aswwn, 
a fen, Funius.] Fat, undtuous, tenacious, earth ; marl. 


The pureft treafure 
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Is fpotlefs reputation ; that away, 

Men are but gilded /oam or painted clay. Shake/peare. 

Alexander returneth to duft; the duit is earth; of earth 
we make bam; and why of that bam might they not ftop a 
beer barrel? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

To Loam. v. a. [from the noun.] To fmear with loam, 
marl, or clay; to Clay. 

‘The joift ends, and girders which be in the walls, muft 
be lamed all over, to preferve them from the corroding of the 
mortar. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Loamy. adj. [from loam.] Marly. 

The mellow carth is the beit, between the two extremes 

of clay and fand, efpecially if it he not samy and binding. 
Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 665. 

Auricula feedlings beft like a lamy fand, or light moiit 

earth; yet rich and fhaded. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 
Loan. n. f. [plæn, Saxon.] Any thing lent; any thing given 
to another, on condition of return or repayment. 


The better fuch ancient revenues fhall be anfwered and 
paid, the lefs need her majefty afk fubfidies, fifteens, and 


loans. Bacon. 
You’re on the fret, 
Becaufe, in fo debauch’d and vile an age, 
Thy friend and old acquaintance dares difown 
The gold you lent him, and forfwear the lan. Dryden. 


Loatu. adj. (lað, Saxon.] Unwilling; difliking ; not ready 5 
not inclined. 

Thefe frefh and delightful brooks, how flowly they flide 
away, as loth to leave the company of fo many things united 
in perfection. Sidney. 

With lofty eyes, half /oth to look fo low, 
She thanked them in her difdainful wife, 
Ne other grace vouchfafed them to fhow 
Of princefs worthy. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
When he heard her anfwers /Joth, he knew 
Some fecret forrow did her heart diftrain. 
To {peak fo indirectly, I am Joth ; 
I'd fay the truth; but to accufe him fo, 
That is your part. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 
Long doth fhe ftay, as loth to leave the land, 
From whofe foft fide fhe firft did ifue make, 
She taftes all places, turns to ev’ry hand, 
Her flow’ry banks unwilling to forfake. 
Then wilt thou not be loth 
To leave this paradife, but fhalt poffefs 
A paradife within thee, happier far! Milton's Par. Loft. 
To pardon willing, and to punith /oth ; 

You ftrike with one hand, but you heal with both : 

Lifting up all that proftrate lie, ycu grieve 

You cannot make the dead again to live. Waller. 

When Æneas is forced to kill Laufus, the poet fhews him 
compaffionate, and is th to deftroy fuch a mafter-piece of 
nature. Dryden’s Dufre/noy. 

As fome faint pilgrim ftanding on the fhore, 

Firft views the torrent he would venture o’er 5 

And then his inn upon the farther ground, 

Loth to wade through, and lother to go round : 

Then dipping in his ftaff does trial make 


Fairy Queen. 


Davies. 


How deep it is; and, fighing, pulls it back. Dryden. 
I know you fhy to be oblig’d ; 
And ftill more lath to be oblig’d by me. Southern. 


To Loatue. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To hate; to look on with abhorrence. ans 
Parthenia had learned both liking and mifliking, loving 


and Joathing. Sidney. 
They with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 
That their own mother lath d their beaftlinefs. Fa. Du. 


The fifh in the river fhall die, and the river ftink ; and 
the Egyptians fhall loath to drink of the water. Exod. vii. 18. 
How am I caught with an unwary oath, 
Not to reveal the fecret which I loath! 
For thee the lion baths the tate of blood, 
And roaring hunts his female through the wood. Dryden. 
Why do I ftay within this hated place, 


Waller. 


Where every object fhocks my loathing eyes. Rowe. 
Now his exalted fpirit laths 
Incumbrances of food and cloaths. Swift. 
2. To confider with the difguft of fatiety. 
Leathing the honey’d cakes, I long for bread. Cowley. 


Our appetite is extinguifhed with the fatisfaction, and is 
fucceeded by /oathing and faticty. Rogers's Sermons. 


3. To fee food with diflike. 

Loathing is a fymptom well known to attend diforders of 

the ftomach ; and the cure mutt have regard to the caule. 
Quincy. 

To LoarnE. v.n. To create difguft; to caufe abhorrence. 
Where 1 was wont to feek the honey bee, 
The grifly toad{tool grown there might lees 
And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenfer. 


15 P Lo’ATHER. 
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Lo/aTHer. n. f. [from boath.} One that loaths. 
LO‘’ATHFUL. adj. [loath and full.] 
1. Abhorring ; hating. 
Which he did with loathful eyes behold. 
He would no more endure. 
2. Abhorred ; hated, 
Above the reach of loathful finful luft, 
Whofe bafe effect, through cowardly diftruft 
_ _ Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven fie. Spenfer. 
Lo’aTHINGLy. adv. [from loathe.) In a faftidious manner. 
Lo'ATHLY. adj. [from loath.) Hateful; abhorred ; exciting 
hatred. 
An huge great dragon, horrible in fight, 
Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartary, 
With murd’rous ravin. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
‘The people fear me ; for they do obferve 
Unfather’d heirs, and loathly births of nature. 
Sour-ey'd difdain, and difcord hall beftow 
The union of your bed with weeds fo loathly, 
That you fhall hate it, Shake/peare’s Tempef. 
Lo'ATHLY. adv. [from loath.) Unwillingly ; without liking or 
inclination, 
~The upper ftreams make fuch hafte to have their part of 
embracing, that the nether, though /othly, muft needs give 
place unto them. Sidney. 


Hubberd’s Tale. 


Shakefp, 


Lothly oppofite I ftood 

To his unnat’ral purpofe. 

This fhews that you from nature /othly ftray, 

That fuffer not an artificial day. 

Lo’atuness. n.f. [from loath.} Unwillingnefs. 
‘The fair foul herfelf 

Weigh’d between lothne/s and obedience, 

Which end the beam fhould bow. 

Pray you, look not fad, 

Nor make replies of /othne/s. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Should we be taking leave, 

As long a term as yet we have to live, 

The Jothne/s to depart would grow. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

After they had fat about the fire, there grew a general 
lilence and Jothne/s to {peak amongft them ; and immediately 
one of the wezkeft fel! down in a fwoon. Bacon’s Nat, Hif. 

Lo’aTHSoME. adj. [from loath.] 
x. Abhorred ; deteftable. 
The frefh young fly 
Did much difdain to fubjeét his defire 
To loathfome floth, or hours in eafe to watte. Spenfer. 
While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 

To loathfome ficknefs. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 

If we confider man in fuch a loath/ome and provoking con- 
dition, was it not love enough that he was permitted to en- 
joy a being. South’s Sermons. 

2. Cauiing fatiety or faftidioufnefs. 
The fweeteft honey 
Is loath/ome in its own delicioufnefs, 
And in the tafte confounds the appetite. Shakefpeare. 
Lo’aTHSOMENESS. n. f. [from loathfome.] Quality of raifing 
hatred. 

The catacombs muft have been full of ftench and /oath/>me- 
nefs, if the dead bodies that lay in them were left to rot in 
open nitches. Addifon. 

Loaves, plural of Zaf. 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, caufed laves of new 
bread to be opened, and he poured a little wine into them; 
and fo kept himfelf alive with the odour till a feaft was paf. 

Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°, 934. 


Donne. 


Los. n. J. 
a. Any one heavy, clumfy, or fluggith. 
Farewel, thou /od of fpirits, I’ll be gone, 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 
2. Lob’s pound; a prifon. 
fturdy beggars. 
Crowdero, whom in irons bound, 
Thou bafely threw’ft into /ob’s pound. 
3. A big worm. 
For the trout the dew worm, which fome alfo call the /ob 
worm, and the brandling are the chief. Walton's Angler. 
To Los. v.a. To let fall in a flovenly or lazy manner. 
The horfemen fit like fixed candlefticks, 
And their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. Shakef. 
Lo'ssy. n. J. [/aube, German.] An opening before a room. 
His /oédies fill with ’tendance, 
Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear, 
Make facred even his ftirrop. Shakefp. Tim. of Athens. 
Before the duke’s rifing from the table, he ftood expecting 
till he fhould pafs through a kind of lobby between that room 
and the next, where were divers attending him. Wotton. 
Try your back ftairs, and let the lobby wait, 
A ftratagem in war is no deceit. King’s Horace. 
Lope. n. f. [/obe, French; aobos.] A divifion; a diftin& part: 
ufed commonly for a part of the lungs. 


Shake/p. 
Probably a prifon for idlers, or 


Hudtbras. 


Shake/peare’s King Lear. j 


Shakefp. Tempef. ` 


LOC 


Nor could the Zeles of his rank liver Swell 
To that prodigious mafs, for their eternal meal. 


the /obes the lungs. 
Lo’gsver. n. f. [lobyrep, Saxon.) A cruftaccous fifh. 


Thofe that cait their fhell, are the lsbfter, the crab, and 

Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N*. 732." 
It happeneth often that a /ob/er hath the great claw of one 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. ry 


craw-fifh. 


fide longer than the other. 
LO'CAL, adj. [local, French; locus, Latin. } 
I. Having the properties of place. 4 
Ly afcending, after that the fharpnefs of death was over- 
come, he took the very local pofleffion of glcry, and that to 


the ufe of all that are his, even as himfelf before had wit- _ 
Hooker, be Ve 


neffed, I go to prepare a place for you. 

A higher flight the vent’rous goddefs tries, 

Leaving material worlds, and /ocal {kies. 
. Relating to place. 

The circumftance of local nearnefs in them unto us, might 
haply enforce in us a duty of greater feparation from them 
than from thofe other. Hooker, b. iv. 

Where there is only a /ocal circumftance of worfhip, the 
fame thing would be worfhipped, fuppofing that circumftance 
changed. Stillingfieet. 
3- Being in a particular place. 

Dream not of their fight, 

As of a duel, or the /ocal wounds 

Of head, or heel. Milton’s Par, Loft, b. xiii. 

How is the change of being fometimes here, fometimes 
there, made by local motion in vacuum, without a change in 
the body moved ? Digby on Bodies. 

Loca’LıTY. n. f. [from local.] Exiftence in place; relation of 
place, or diftance. 

That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and di- 
menfion, and that they have nothing to do with groffer loca- 
lity, is generally opinioned. Glanville’s Scep. 

Loca’Liy, adj. [from local.] With refpect to place. 

` Whether things, in their natures fo divers as body and 
{pirit, which almoft in nothing communicate, are not eflen- 
tially divided, though not /ocally diftant, I leave to the rea- 
ders. Glanville’s Scep. 

Loca’tion. n. f. (locatio, Latin.] Situation with refpe&t ta 
place; act of placing ; ftate of being placed. 

To fay that the world is fomewhere, means no more than 
that it does exift; this, though a phrafe borrowed from place, 
lignifying only its exiftence, not docation. Locke, 

Locs. n.f. A lake. Scottifh. 
A lake or /och, that has no frefh water running into it, 
will turn into a ftinking puddle. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 
Lock. n. f. [loc, Saxon, in both fenfes. } 
.1. An inftrument compofed of fprings and bolts, ufed to faften 
doors or chefts. 

No gate fo ftrong, no Jock fo firm and faft, 

But with that piercing noife flew open quit or braft. F. Qu. 

We have locks to fafeguard neceffaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves.  Shake/peare. 

As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are there feveral 
inventions in dcs, in contriving their wards or guards. Moxon, 

2. The part of the gun by which fire is ftruck. 

A gun carries powder and bullets for feven charges and 
difcharges : under the breech of the barrel is one box for the 
powder; a little before the Jock, another for the bullets ; be- 
hind the cock a charger, which carries the powder to the 
further end of the /ocf. Grew’s Mufeum. 

3. A hug; a grapple. 

They muft be pra&tifed in all the Jocks and gripes of wreft- 
ling, as need may often be in fight to tugg or grapple, and 
to clofe. Miton on Education. 

4. Any inclofure. 

Sergefthus, eager with his beak to prefs 
Betwixt the rival gally and the rock, 
Shuts up th’ unwieldy centaur in the Joc. 

5- A quantity of hair or wool hanging together, 

Well might he perceive the hanging of her hair in locks, 
fome curled, and feme forgotten. Sidney. 

A goodly cyprefs, who bowing her fair head over the wa- 
ter, it feemed fhe looked into it, and drefled her green locks 


Prior. 


N 


Dryden's Æn. 


by that running river, Sidney. 
e His grizly locks, long growen and unbound, 
Dilordered hung about his fhoulders round. Fairy Qu. 


The bottom was fet againlt a lock of wool, and the found 
was quite deaded. Bacon. 


They nourifh only a lock of hair on the crown of their 


heads. Sandys's Travels, 
A lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. Grew, 
Behold the /océs that are grown white 
Beneath a helmet in your father’s battels. Addifan's Cato. 
Two locks graceful hung behind 
In cqual curls, and well-confpir’d, to deck 
With fhining ringlets her fmooth iv’ry neck, Pope. 


6 A 


Dryden. 

Air bladders form lobuli, which hang upon the bronchia 
like bunches of grapes; thefe lobuli conftitute the /obes, and 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


LOD 


6. A tuft. rings 
I fuppofe this letter will find thee picking of daifies, or 
fmelling to a lock of hay. Addifon’s Specator. 
To Lock. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To fhut or faften with locks. 
The garden, feated on thc. level floor, 
She left behind, and locking ev'ry door, 


Thought all fecure. Dryden, 
2. To fhut up or confine, as with locks. 
I am Jockt in one of them ; 
If you do love me, you will find me out. Shake/peare. 
We do lock 
Our former fample in our ftrong-barr'd gates.. Shake/p. 


Then feek to know thote things which make us bleft, 

And having found them, /océ them in thy breaft. Denham. 

The frighted dame 

The log in fecret /ock’d. Dryden’s Ovid. 

If the door to a council be kept by armed men, and all 
fuch whofe opinions are not liked kept out, the freedom of 
thofe within are infringed, and all their acts as void as if they 
were locked in. Dryden’s Æn. 

One conduces to the poets completing of his work ; the 
other flackens his pace, and Jocks him up like a knight-errant 
in an enchanted caftle. Dryden's Dedicat. to the En. 

The father of the gods 
Confin’d their fury to thofe dark abodes, 
And /ock’d ’em fafe within, opprefs’d with mountain loads. 
Dryden’s En. 

If one third of the money in trade were locked up, muft 
not the landholders receive one third lefs. Locke. 

Always lock up a cat in a clofet where you keep your china 
plates, for fear the mice may fteal in and break them. Swift. 

Your wine lock’d up, 
Plain milk will do the feat, 
3. To clofe faft. 
Death blafts his bloom, and Jocks his frozen eyes. 
To Lock. v. n. 
1. To become faft by a lock. 
For not of wood, nor of enduring brafs, 
Doubly difparted it did /ack and clofe, 
That when it /ocked, none might through it pafs. Fa. Qu. 
2. To unite by mutual infertion. 

Either they /ock into each other, or flip one upon another’s 
furface ; as much of their furfaces touches as makes them 
cohere. Boyle. 

Lo'cker. n.f. [from lock.] Any thing that is clofed with a 
lock; a drawer. 

I made lockers or drawers at the end of the boat. R. Cru/oe. 

Lo’cker. n. f. [/ogquet, French.] A {mall lock; any catch or 
fpring to faften a necklace, or other ornament. 
Where knights are kept in narrow lifts, 

With wooden Jockcts bout their wrifts. 

Lo'ckram. n./. A fort of coarfe linen. 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram ’bout her reeky neck, 
Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Lo’cKron. n.f. A kind of ranunculus. 
Locomotion. n. f. [locus and motus, Lat.] Power of change- 
ing place. 

All progreffion, or animal locomotion, is performed by draw- 
ing on, or impeiling forward, fome part which was before at 
quiet. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Locomo’rive. adj. [locus and moveo, Lat.] Changing place ; 
having the power of removing or changing place. 

I fhall confider the motion, or locomotive faculty of ani- 
mals. Derham’s Phyfico-Theol. 

In the night too oft he kicks, 

Or fhows his /ocemotive tricks. Prior. 

An animal cannot well be defined from any particular, or- 
ganical part, nor from its /ocomotive faculty, for fome adhere 
to rocks. Arbuthnot on Aiiments, 

Lo’cust. n. f. [locufta, Latin.] 

The Hebrews had feveral forts of Jocu/ts, which are 
not known among us: the old hiftorians and modern tra- 
vellers remark, that /ocu/?s are very numerous in Africk, and 
many places of Afia; that fometimes they fell like a cloud 
upon the country, and eat up every thing they meet with. 
Mofes defcribes four forts of /ocu/is. Since there was a pro- 
hibition againft ufing Jocu/fs, it is not to be queftioned but 
that thefe creatures were commonly eaten in Paleftine, and 
the neighbouring countries. Calne 

To-morrow will I bring the /ocu/fs into thy coat. Exod. 

Air replete with the fteams of animals, rotting, has pro- 
duced peftilential fevers; fuch have likewife been raifed by 
great quantities of dead /ocu/ts. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Locust-TREE. 1. f. " 

The locufl-tree hath a papilionaccous flower, from whofe 
calyx arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an uni- 
capfular hard pod, including roundifh hard feeds, which are 
furrounded with a fungous {tringy fubftance. Miller. 

Lopestar, See Loapstar. 
Lopesrone. Sce LoapsTone,. 


Pope’s Horace. 
Gay. 


Hudibras, p. ii. 


Hanmer. 
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To LonceE. v. a [logian, Saxon; lger, French.] 
1. To place in a temporary habitation. 

When he was come to the court of France, the king 
ftiled him by the name of the duke of York; Mdged him, 
and accommodated him, in great ftate. Bacons Henry VII, 

2. To afford a temporary dwelling; to fupply with harbour for 
a night. 
Ev’ry houfe was proud to lodge a knight. 
3. To place; to plant. 
When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 

And in his fide thought to have /edp’d my fpear, 

The defp’rate favage rufh’d within my force, 

And bore me headlong with him down the rock. Otway. 

He lodg’d an arrow in a tender breaft, 
That had fo often to his own been preft. Addifon’s Ovid. 
In viewing again the ideas that are /odged in the memory, 


Dryden. 


the mind is more than paffive. Locke. 
4. To fix; to fettle. 
By whofe fell working I was firft advane’d, 
And by whofe pow’r I well might dodge a fear 
To be again difplac’d. Shake/peare. 


I can give no reafon, 
More than a lodg’d hate, and a certain loathin 
I bear Antonio. Shakefpeare’s nR of Venice. 
5. To place in the memory. __ , 
This cunning the king would not underftand, though he 
lodged it, and noted it, in fome particulars. Baçon’s H. VII. 
6. To harbour or cover. ; i 
The deer is /odg’d, I’ve track’d her to her covert ; 
Rufh in at once. Addifon’s Cato. 
7. To afford place to. 
The memory can lodge a greater ftore of images, than all 
the fenfes can prefent at one time. Cveyne’s Phil. Principles. 
8. To lay flat. 
Though bladed corn be /odg’d, and trees blown down, 
Though caftles topple on their warders heads. Shake/p. 
We'll make foul weather with defpifed tcars ; 
Our fighs, and they, fhall edge the Summer corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. Shakefpeare. 
To Lopce. v. n. 
1. To refide ; to keep refidence. 
Care keeps his watch in ev’ry old man’s eye, 


And where care /edgeth, fleep will never lie. Shake/p. 
Something holy ‘edges in that breaft, 

And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air 

To teftify his hidden refidence. Milton. 
And dwells fuch rage in fofteft bofom then? 

And /odge fuch daring fouls in little men? Pope. 


2. To take a temporary habitation. 
Why commands the king, 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 
While he himfelf keepeth in the cold field ? Shakefp. 
I know not where he lages ; and for me to devife a lodg- 
ing, and fay, he lies here, or he lies there, were to lie in 
mine own throat. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
Thy father is a man of war, and will not /odge with the 
people. 2 Sam. xvii. 8, 
3. To take up refidence at night. 
reas] My lords 
And foldiers, ftay and lodge by me this night. Shakefp. 
Ch, that I had in the wildernefs a lodging place of way- 
faring men, that 1 might leave my people. Fer. ix. 4, 
Here thou art but a ftranger travelling to thy country; it 
is therefore a huge folly to be afflicted, becaufe thou haft a 
lefs convenient inn to lage in by the way. Taylor. 
4. To lie fiat. 
Long cone wheat they reckon in Oxfordfhire beft for rank 
clays; and its ftraw makes it not fubject to /odge, or to be 
_ mildewed. Mortimer’s Fiufbandry. 
Lonce. n. f. [logis, French.] 
1. A fmall houfe in a park or foreft. | 
He brake up his court, and retired himfelf, his wife and 
children, into a certain foreft thereby, which he calleth his 


defart, wherein he hath built two fine lodges. Sidney. 
I found him as melancholy as a /odge in a warren. Shak. 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north fide of this pleafant chace.  Shake/peare. 
Thus at their fhady lodge arriv’d, both ttood, 
Both turn’d, and under open fky ador’d 
The God that made both fky, air, earth. Milton. 


Whenever I am turned out, my ledge defcends upon a 
Jow-{pirited family. Swift. 
2. Any fall houfe; as, the porter’s lodge. 
Lo’ncEemenr. n.f. [from lodge; iogement, French. } 
1. Accumulation, or collocation in a certain place. 
The curious lodgement and inofculation of the auditory 
nerves. Derham. 
An oppreffed diaphragm from a mere lodgement of extra- 
vafated matter. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Pofleflion of the enemy’s work. 
The military pedant is making lodgements, and fighting 
battcls, from one end of the year to the other, Addifon. 
Lo’pGeEr, 


LOG » 


Lo’ncer. ». f. [from lodge. ] 
1. Onc who lives in rooms hired in the houfe of another. 

Bafe tyke, call’ft thou me hoft ? now, I fcorn the term; 
nor fhall my Nell keep /odvers. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 

There were in a family, the man and his wife, three chil- 
dren, and three fervants or lodgers. Graunt’s Bills. 

Thofe houfes are fooncft infected that are crowded with 
multiplicity of lodgers, and nafty families. Harvey. 

The gentlewoman begged me to ftep ; for that a lodger 
fhe had taken in was run mad. Tatler, N°. 88. 

Sylla was reproached by his fellow /odger, that whilft the 
fellow Jodger paid eight pounds one fhilling and fivepence 
halfpeny for the uppermoft ftory, he paid for the reft twenty- 
four pounds four fhillings and fourpence halfpeny. Arbuthnot. 

2. One that refides in any place. 
Look in that breaft, moft dirty dear ; 

Say, can you find but one fuch /edger there ? 

Lo’pcine. n. f. [from lodge. } 
1. Temporary habitation ; rooms hired in the houfe of anothcr. 
I will in Caffio’s lodging lofe this napkin, 

And let him find it. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

Let him change his /odging from one end of the town to 
another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Bacon. 

At night he came 

To his known /odgings, and his country dame. Dryden. 

He defired his fifter to bring her away to the Jodgings of 
his friend. Addifon'’s Guardian, N°. 155. 

Wits take /odgings in the found of Bow. Pope. 
2. Place of refidence. 
Fair bofom fraught with virtue’s richeft treafure, 

The neft of love, the Lodging of delight, 

The bower of blifs, the paradife of pleafure, 

The facred harbour of that heavenly fpright. Spenfer. 

3. Harbour; covert. 

The hounds were uncoupled ; and the ftag thought it bet- 
ter to truft to the nimblenefs of his feet, than to the flender 
fortification of his lodging. Sidney. 

4. Convenience to fleep on. 
Their feathers ferve to ftuff our beds and pillows, yiclding 
us foft and warm /odging. Ray on Creation. 
Lort. n. f. [loft, Welfh; or from /ift.] 
x. A floor. 
There is a traverfe placed in a /oft above. 
2. The higheft floor. 
To lull him in his flumber foft, 
A trickling ftream from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever drizzling rain upon the /oft, 
Mixt with a murmuring wind. 
3. Rooms on high. 
Paffing through the fpheres of watchful fire, 


Pope. 


Bacon. 


Fairy Queen, b. i. 


And hills of fnow, and /ofts of piled thunder. Milton. 
A weafel once made fhift to flink 
In at a corn /oft, through a chink. Pope. 


Lo’FTiLy. adv. [from /ofty.] 
r. On high; in an elevated place. 
2. Proudly ; haughtily. 
They fpeak wickedly concerning oppreffion; they {peak 
loftily. . Pfal. \xxiii. 8. 
3. With elevation of language or fentiment ; fublimely. 
My lowly verfe may /oftily arife, 
And lift itfelf unto the higheft fkies. 
Lo’rriness. n. f. [from lofty.] 
1. Height; local elevation. 
2. Sublimity ; elevation of fentiment. 
Three poets in three diftant ages born ; 
The firft in /oftine/s of thought furpafs’d, 
The next in majefty ; in both the laft. 
3. Pride; haughtinefs. 
Auguftus and Tiberius had /oftine/s enough in their tem- 
per, and affected to make a fovercign figure. Collier. 
Lo’Fty. adj. [from loft, or lift.] 
1. High; hovering ; elevated in place. 
See /ofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding forefts on the mountains dance. Pope’s Meffiah. 
2. Sublime; elevated in fentiment. 
He knew 
Himfelf to fing and build the /ofty rhyme. 
3. Proud; haughty. 
Man, the tyrant of our fex, I hate, 
A lowly fervant, but a lofty mate. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Lofty and four to them that lov’d him not; 
But to thofe men that fought him, fwect as Summer. Shak. 
Loc. n. f. [The original of this word is not known. Skinner 
derives it from lizxan, Saxon, to lie; Junius from logge, 
Dutch, fluggifh; perhaps the Latin lignum, is the truc ori- 
ginal.] A fhapelefs bulky piece of wood. 
Would the light’ning had 
Burnt up thofe logs that thou’rt injoin’d to pile.  Shakefp. 
The worms with many fect are bred under logs of timber, 
and many times in gardens, where no dogs are. Bacon. 
Some /og, perhaps, upon the waters fwam, 
An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within, 
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Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 


Ailton. 
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And hollow’d firft a floating trough became, 
Arc crofs fome riv’let paflage did begin. 

The frightcd dame r 4 
The Zg in fecret lock’d. Dryden’s Ovid. 
2. An Hebrew meafure, which held a quarter of a cab, and 
confequently five-fixths of a pint. p 
buthnot it was a liquid meafure, the feventy-fecond part of 
the bath or ephah, and twelfth part of the hin. 
A meat offering, mingled with oil, and one /og of oil. ~ 
Lev. xiv. 10. 

Lo’carituns. n. f. [logarithme, Fr. royos and &pi9 pos. J 
Logarithms, which are the indexes of the ratio’s of num- 
bers one to another, were firft invented by Napier lord Mer- 
chifon, a Scottifh baron, and afterwards completed by Mr. 
Briggs, Savilian profeffor at Oxford. They are a feries of 


artificial numbers, contrived for the expedition of calculation, ` 
and proceeding in an arithmetical proportion, as the numbers 


they anfwer to do in a geometrical one: for inftance, 

OS 620 ee Sih ee 8 9 

I 2 4°8 16 * 32° 64 128 “GG 
Where the numbers above, beginning with (o), and arith- 
metically proportional, are called /ogarithms. The addition 
and fubtraction of logarithms anfwers to the multiplication and 
divifion of the numbers they correfpond with ; and this faves 
an infinite deal of trouble. In like manner will the extrac- 
tion of roots be performed, by diffecting the logarithms of 
any numbers for the fquare root, and trifecting them for the 
cube, and fo on. Harris. 

Lo’ccats. n. f. 

Loggats is the ancient name of a play or game, which is 
one of the unlawful games enumerated in the thirty-third fta- 
tute of Henry VII. It is the fame which is now called kit- 
tlepins, in which boys often make ufe of bones inftead of 
woeden pins, throwing at them with another bone inftead of 


bowling. Hanmer. 
Did thefe bones coft no more the breeding, but to play at 
loggats with them. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 


Lo’GGERHEAD. n. f. [logee, Dutch, /tupid and head, or rather 
from log, a heavy motionlefs mafs, as blockhead.] A dolt; a 
blockhead ; a thickfcul. 

Where haft been, Hal? 
With three or four loggerheads, amoneft three or fourfcore 
hogfheads. Shake/peare’s Henry1V. 
Says this Joggerhead, what have we to do to quench other 
peoples fires. L’Eftranges 

To fall to LOGGERHEADS. } To fcuffle; to fight without wea- 

To go to LOGGERHEADS. $ pons. 

A couple of travellers that took up an afs, fell to logger- 
heads which fhould be his mafter. L’ Eftrange. 

Loea ae adj. [from loggerhead.] Dull; ftupid 5 
doltith. 

You loggerheaded and unpolifh’d groom, what! no at- 
tendance ? Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

LO'GICK. n. f. [logique, French; logica, Latin, from Aóyos. | 
The art of reafoning. 

Logick is the art of ufing reafon well in our inquiries after 
truth, and the communication of it to others. Watts’s Logick. 
Talk gick with acquaintance, 

And practife rhetorick in your common talk. Shake/peare. 
By a logick that left no man any thing which he might call 
his own, they no more looked upon it as the cafe of one 
man, but the cafe of the kingdom. Clarendon. 
Here foam’d rebellious gick, gage’d and bound, 
There ftript fair rhetorick languifh’d on the ground. Pope. 
Lo’GicaL. adj. [from logick. ] 
1. Pertaining to logick ; taught in logick. 
The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguftine, as be- 
ing too full of /ogical fubtilties. Hooker, b. iii. 
Thofe who in a /ogical difpute keep in general terms, would 
hide a fallacy. Dryden's Pref. to Ann. Mirab. 
We ought not to value ourfelves upon our ability, in 
giving fubtile rules, and finding out /ogical arguments, fince 
it would be more perfection not to want them. Baker. 

2. Skilled in logick ; furnifhed with logick. 

A man who fets up for a judge in criticifm, fhould have a 
clear and gical head. Addifon’s Spec?. N°. 291- 

to ot adv. [from logical.) According to the laws of 

logick. 

g How can her old good man 

With honour take her back again ? 

From hence I dgically gather, 

The woman cannot live with cither. Prior. 

Loai’cran. n. f. (logicien, French; logicus, Latin.) A teacher 
or profeflor of logick; a man verfed in logick. 

If a man can play the true logician, and have as well judg- 
ment as invention, he may do great matters. Bacon. 
If we may believe our /ogicians, man is diftinguifhed from 
all other creaturcs by the faculty of laughter. Addifon. 
Each ftaunch polemick ftubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce logician ftill expelling Locke, 
Came whip and fpur. Dunciad, b. iv. 
A logician 


Dryden. 


According to Dr. Ar- 


Calmet. — 
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A logician might put a cafe that would ferve for an excep- 
tion. Swifti 
The Arabian phyficians were fubtile men, and moft of 
them J/oricians; accordingly they have given method, and 
fhed fubtilty upon their author. Baker. 
Lo’cman. n.f. [log and man.] One whofe bufinefs is to carry 
logs. 
For your fake 
Am I this patient /ocman. Shake/peare’s Tempeh. 
Lo/comacny. 2. j. [Acyouxyix.] A contention in words ; a 
contention about words. 

Forced terms of art did much puzzle facred theology with 
diftinétions, cavils, quiddities ; and fo transformed her to a 
meer kind of fophiftry and /ogomachy. Howel. 

Lo’cwoon. n. f. 

Logwood is of a very denfe and firm texture; it is brought 
to us in very large and thick blocks or logs, and is the heart 
only of the tree which produces it. It is very heavy, and 
remarkably hard, and of a deep, ftrong, red colour. It 
grows both in the Eaft and Weft Indies, but no where fo 
plentifully as on the coaft of the bay of Campeachy. It has 
been long known by the dyers, and was but lately intro- 
duced in medicine, and is found to be an excellent aftrin- 
gent. Hills Mat. Med. 

To make a light purple, mingle cerufe with /ogivood wa- 
ter. Peacham on Drawing. 

Lo‘Hock. n. f. 

Lohock is an Arabian name for thofe forms of medicines 
which are now commonly called Eclegma’s, lambatives, or 
linétus’s. Quincy. 

Lohocks and pectorals were prefcribed, and venefeétion re- 
peated. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

LOIN. n. f. [llwyn, Welth.] F 
1. The back of an animal carved out by thé butcher. 
2. Loins; the reins. 
My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my /oms. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Thou flander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 
Thou loathed iflue of thy father’s Jins, Shake/p. Rich. III. 
Virgin mother, hail ! 

High in the love of heav’n! yet from my Joins 

Thou fhalt proceed, and from thy womb the fon 

Of God moft high. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 

A multitude! like which the populous north 

Pour’d never from her frozen lins, to pafs 

Rhene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous fons 

Came like a deluge on the fouth. Milton. 

To LO'ITER. v.n. [loteren, Dutch.] To linger; to fpend 
time carelefsly ; to idle. 

Sir John, you <oter here too long, being you are to take 


foldiers up in the countries. Shake/peare. 
Whence this long delay ? 
You loiter, while the fpoils are thrown away. Dryden. 


Mark how he fpends his time, whether he unactively /oiters 
it away. Locke. 
If we have gone wrong, let us redeem the miftake; if we 
have doitercd, let us quicken_our pace, and make the moft of 
the prefent opportunity. Rogers’s Sermons. 
LO'ITERER. x. f. [from /oiter.] A lingerer; an idler; a lazy 
wretch; one who lives without bufinefs ; one who is fluggifh 
and dilatory. 
Give gloves to thy reapers a largefs to cry, 
And daily to /siterers have a good eye. Tuffer’s Hufb. 
The poor, by idlenefs or unthriftinefs, are riotous fpenders, 
vagabonds, and Jotterers. Hayward. 
Where haft thou been, thou /erterer ? 
Though my eyes clos’d, my arms have ftill been open’d, 
To fearch if thou wert come. Otway. 
Providence would only enter mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our 
induftry, that we live not like idle /a/terers and truants. More. 
Ever liftlefs /oit rers, that attend 
No caufe, no truft, no duty, and no friend. Pope. 
To LOLL. v. n. [Of this word the etymology is not known. 
Perhaps it might be contemptuoufly derived from Icllard, a 
name of great reproach before the reformation; of whom 
one tenet was, that all trades not neceflary to life are un- 
lawful. } 
1. To lean idly; to reft lazily againft any thing. 
So hangs, and olls, and weeps upon me; fo fhakes and 
pulls me. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
He is not /olling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. 
Clofe by a foftly murm’ring ftream, 
Where lovers us’d to /o// and dream. Hudibras, p. i. 
To lll on couchcs, rich with cytron fteds, 
And lay your guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. 
Void of care he olls fupine in ftate, 
And leaves his bufinefs to be done by fate. 
But wanton now, and /olling at our ealt, 
We fufter all the invet’rate ills of peace. 


Shake/p. Rich. II. 


Dryden. 
Dryd. Perf. 
Dryden. 
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A lazy, lolling fort 
Of ever liftlefs loit’rers. Dunciad, b. iv; 
2. To hang out. Ufed of the tongue hanging out in wearinefs 
or play. 
The triple porter of the Stygian feat, 


With /olling tongue lay fawning at thy feet. Dryden. 
With harmlefs play amidit the bowls he pa(s’d, 
And with his Zing tongue affay’d the tafte. Dryden. 


To Lott. v.a. To put out: ufed of the tongue exerted. 
All authors to their own defeéts are blind ; 

Hadft thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 

To fee the people, when {play mouths they make, 

To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 

Their tongues /o/l’d out a foot. Dryden's Perfius. 

By Strymon’s freezing ftreams he fat alonc, 
Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch’daround, and /o//’d their fawning tongues: 
Dryden's Virgil. 
By the wolf were laid the martial twins ; 
Intrepid on her welling dugs they hung, 

The fofter-dam /oll’d out her fawning tongue. 
Lomp. n.f. A kind of roundith fith. ` 
Loxe. adj. [contracted from alone.} 

1. Solitary. 
Here the /one hour a blank of life difplays. 
Thus vanifh fceptres, coronets and balls, 

And leave you in Zne woods, or empty walls. 
2. Single; without company. 

No Jone houfe in Wales, with a mou 

is more contemplative than this court. Pobe. 
Lo'netiness. n, f. [from lonely. ] Solitude ; want of compa- 
ny; difpofition to avoid company. 

The huge and fportful aflembly grew to him a tedious 

foneline/s, elteeming nobody found fince Daiphantus was loft. 


Sidney. 


Dryden. 


Savage, 
Pope. 


ntain and a rookery, 


I fee 
The myftery of your Joneline/s, and find 
Your falt tears head. Shake/peare. 
Lonety. adj. [from lone.] Solitary; addiéted to folitude. 
I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon ; that his fen 
Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than feen. 


Shake/p. 
Why thus clofe up the ftars í 
That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the mifled and /onely traveller. Milton. 


Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin’d, in your /onely cell. 
When, faircft princefs, 
You lonely thus from the full court retire, 
Love and the graces follow to your folitude. Rowe. 
Lo’nengss. n. f. [from /one.] Solitude; diflike of company. 
If of court life you knew the good, 
You would leave /onenefs. 


Dryden's Hin. 


Donne. 
I can love 4 

Her who loves /onene/s beft. Donne. 

Lo’nEesome. adj. [from lone.] Solitary; difmal. 
You either muft the earth from reft difturb, 

Or roll around the heavens the folar orb ; 

Elfe what a dreadful face will nature wear ? 

How horrid will thefe /one/ome feats appear? Blackmore, 
Lona. adj. [long, French; longus, Latin. ]} 
1. Not fhort. 

He talked a /ony while, even till break of day. 4s xx. 


He was defirous to fee him of a long feafon. Luke xxiii. 
2. Having one of its geometrical dimenfions in a greater de- 
gree than either of the other. 
His branches became Jong becaufe of the waters. Ezek, 
We made the trial in a /ong necked phial left open at the 
top. Boyle. 
3. Of any certain meafure in length. 
Women eat their children of a fpan long. 
4. Not foon ceafing, or at an end. 
Man goeth to his /ong home. Ecel. xii. 5. 
Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long upon the land, Exod. xx. 12. 
The phyfician cutteth off a long difeafe. Eccluf. x. 10. 
5. Dilatory. 
Death will not be lng in coming, and the covenant of ` 
the grave is not fhewed unto thee. Eccluf. xiv. 12. 
6. [From the verb, to Jong.] Longing; defirous ; or perhaps, 
long continued, from the difpofition to continue looking at 
any thing defired. 
Praying for him, and cafting a /ong look that way, he faw 
the galley leave the purfuit. 


Lam. ii. 20. 


Sidney. 
y ev’ry circumftance I know he loves; 
Yet he but doubts, and parlies, and cafts out 
Many a long look-for fuccour. Dryden. 
15 Q. Yet 
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7. Reaching to a great diftance. 
If the way be too dong for thee. Deut. xiv. 24. 
‘They are old by reafon of the very long journey. “fof. ix. 

8. In mufick and pronunciation. ] Protracted ; as, a long note ; 

a long fyllable. 
Lona. adv. 
1. To a great length. 
The marble brought, ereéts the fpacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars /oxg-extended rows 
On which the planted grove and penfile garden grows. 
Prior. 
2. Not for a fhort time. 
With mighty barres of /ong-enduring brafs. Fairfax. 

When the trumpet foundeth long, they fhall come up to the 

mount. Exod. xix. 13. 
The martial Ancus 

Furbifh’d the rufty fword again, 

Refum’d the long-forgotten fhield. Dryden. 

One of thefe advantages, that which Corneille has laid 
down, is the making choice of fome fignal and Jong-ex- 
pected day, whereon the action of the play is to depend. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poe/y. 
So ftood the pious prince unmoy’d, and Jong 
Suftain’d the madnefs of the noify throng. Dryden’s Æn. 
The mule refumes her long-forgotten lays, 

And love, reftor’d, his ancient realm furveys. Dryden. 

No man has complained that you have difcourfed too long 
on any fubject, for you leave us in an eagernefs of learning 
more. Dryden. 

Perfia left for you 

The realm of Candahar for dow’r I brought, 

That /ong-contended prize for which you fought. Dryden. 

It may help to put an end to that /ong-agitated and unrea- 
fonable queftion, whether man’s will be free or no?» Locke. 

Heav’n reftores 
To thy fond with the /ong-expected fhores. Pope's Odyffey. 
3. In the comparative, it fignifies for more time; and in the 
fuperlative, for moft time. 

When fhe could not /onger hide him, fhe took for him an 
ark of bullrufhes. Exod. ii. 3. 

Eldeft parents fignifies either the eldeft men and women 
that have had children, or thofe who have Jonge? had 
iffue. Locke. 

4. Not foon. 
Not long after there arofe againft it a tempeftuous wind. 
Ais xxvii. 14. 
5. At a point of duration far diftant. 

If the world had been eternal, thofe would have been 
found in it, and generally {pread /onz ago, and beyond the 
memory of all ages. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Say, that you once were virtuous long ago? 
A frugal, hardy people. Philips’s Briton. 
6. [For along; au long, Fr.] All along; throughout. 
Them among 
There fat a man of ripe and perfect age, 
Who did them meditate all his life /onz. Fairy Queen, 
Some fay, that ever ’gainft that feafon comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning fingeth all night /ong, 

And then they fay no {pirit walks abroad. 

The nights are wholefome, then no planets ftrike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow’d and fo gracious is the time. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

He fed me all my life /ong to this day. Gen. xlviii. 15. 

Forty years /ong was I grieved with this generation. Pyal. 

Lonc. v.n. [zelang, a fault, Saxon.] By the fault; by the 

failure. A word now out of ufe, but truly Englith. 

Refpective and wary men had rather feek quietly their 
own, and wifh that the world may go well, fo it be not /ong 
of them, than with pains and hazard make themfelves ad- 
vifers for the common good. Hooker, bav. 

Maine, Bloys, Poictiers, and Tours are won away, 

Ling all of Somerfet, and his delay. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

Miftrefs, all this coy] is Jong of you. Shake/peare. 

If we owe it to him that we know fo much, it is perhaps 
long of his fond adorers that we know 1o little more. Glanv. 

To Lone. v.n. [gelangen, German, to afk. Skinner.) To 

delire earneftly ; to with with eagernefs continued, with for 
or after before the thing defired. 
Frefh expectation troubled not the land 
With any lsug’d for change, or better itate. Shake/peare. 
And thine eyes {hall look, and fail with /onging for them. 
Dent, xxviii. 32. 
If car he wifhed, now he /angedtore. Fairfax, b.i. 
The great matter perceived, that Rhodes was the place the 
‘Turkifh tyrant longed after. Knolles’s Hijt. of the Turks. 
If the report be good, it caufeth love, 
And éonging hope, and well aflured joy. 
His fons, who feck the tyrant to fuitain, 
And /ong for arbitrary lords again, 
He dooms to death deferv’d. 
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Davies, 


Drvden’s Æn. 
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Glad of the gift, the new made warrior goes, 
And arms among the Grecks, and longs for equal foes. Dryd. 
Fife whence this pleafing hope, this fond defire, 
This longing after immortality ? Addifon’s Cato. 
‘There’s the tie that binds you ; 
You long to call him father + Marcia’s charms 
Work in your heart unfeen, and plead for Cato. Addifon. 
Nicomedes onging for herrings, was fupplied with frefh 
ones by his cook, though at a great diftance from the fea. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Through ftormy feas 
I courted dangers, and I /ong’d for death. A. Philips. 
Loncanimity. n. f. [/onganimitas, Latin; longanimité, Fr.] 
Forbearance ; patience of offences. 


Ít had overcome the patience of Job, as it did the meek- 


nefs of Mofes, and furely had maftered any but the /onga- 
nimity and lafting fufterance of God. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

That innocent and holy matron had rather go clad in the 
{nowy white robes of meeknefs and /onganimity, than in the 
purple mantle of blood. Howell’s England’s Tears. 

Lo'ncpoart. n. f. The largeft boat belonging to a fhip. 

At the firft defcent on fhoar, he did countenance the land- 
ing in his dongboat. Wotton. 

They firft betray their mafters, and then, when they find 
the veflel finking, fave themfelves in the /ongboat. L’Eftrange. 

Lonce’viry. n. f. [longevus, Latin.] Length of life. 

That thofe are countries fuitable to the nature of man, 
and convenient to live in, appears from the longevity of the 
natives. Ray on Creation. 

The inftances of longevity are chiefly amongft the abfte- 

_ mious. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
LONGI’MANOUS. adj. [Jonguemain, French; longimanus, Lat.] 
Long-handed ; having long hands. = 

The villainy of this Chriftian exceeded the perfecution of 
heathens, whofe malice was never fo longimanous as to reach 
the foul of their enemies, or to extend unto the exile of their 
elyfiums. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

LONGI'METRY. n.f. [longus and petpiw ; longimetrie, French. } 
The art or practice of meafuring diftances. 

Our two eyes are like two different {tations in longimetry, 

by the affiftance of which the diftance between two objects is 
_ meafured. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 
Lo’nainc. n. f. [from long.] Earneft defire ; continual with. 

When within fhort time I came to the degree of uncer- 
tain wifhes, and that thofe wifhes grew to unquiet /ongings, 
when I would fix my thoughts upon nothing, but that within 


little varying they fhould end with Philoclea. Sidney. 
I have a woman’s longing, 
An appetite that I am fick withal, 
To fee great Heétor in the weeds of peace.  Shakefpeare, 


The will is left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfactions, and 
to the removal of thofe uneafineffes which it then feels in its 
want of, and /ongings after, them. Locke. 

Lo'nGinGLy. adv. [from longing.] With inceffant wifhes. 
To his firlt bias /ongingly he leans, 

And rather would be great by wicked means. 
Lo’NGisu. adj. [from long.] Somewhat Jong. 
LO'NGITUDE. n. f. (longitude, French; longitudo, Latin.] 
1, Length; the greateft dimenfion. 

The ancients did determine the longitude of all rooms, 
which were longer than broad, by the double of their lati- 
tude, Wotton’s Architect. 

The variety of the alphabet was in mere longitude only ; 
but the thoufand parts of our bodies may be diverfified by 
fituation in all the dimenfions of folid bodies ; which mul- 
tiplies all over and over again, and overwhelms the fancy in 
a new abyfs of unfathomable number. Bentley's Sermons 

This univerfal gravitation is an inceflant and uniform de: 
tion by certain and eftablithed laws, according to quantity of 
matter and ik wae: of diftance, that it cannot be deftroved 
nor impaired. Bentley's 7 

ge ES circumference of the earth meafured ane ged 
ian. 

Some of Magellanus’s company were the firft that did 
compafs the world through all the degrees of longitude. Abbst. 


3- The diftance of any part of the earth to the eaft or weit of 
any place. 


Dryden. 


j To conclude ; 

Of longitudes, what other way have we, 

But to mark when and where the dark eclipfes be ? Donne. 

His was the method of difcovering the /angitude by bomb 
vicis. i Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. scrib. 

4 Lhe pofition of any thing to eaft or weft. 

The longitude of a ftar is its diftance from the firft point 
of numeration toward the eaft, which. firft point, unto the 
ancients, was the vernal equinox. Brown’s Pulg. Errours. 

Loneiru’DINnaL. adj. [from longitude; longitudinal, French.) 
Meafured by the length ; running in the longeft direction. 

Longitudinal is oppofed to tran{verfe : thefe veficule are 
diftended, and thcir longitudinal diameters {traitened, and fo 
the length of the whale mufcle fhortencd. i Chevne, 


Lo’xciy, 


$ 
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Y.o’xery. adv. [from lang.] Longingly ; with great liking. 
Mafter, you look’d fo isngly om the maid, 
Perhaps, you mark not what's the pith of all. Shake/p. 
Lo’xusome. adj. [from /og.] Tedious; wearifome by its 


They found the war fo churlith and /og/ome, as they grew 
then to a refelution, that, as long as England ftood in itate 
to fuccour thofe countries, they fhould but confume them- 
felves in an endlefs war. Bacon's War with Spam. 

When chill’d by adverfe fnows, and beating rain, 

We tread with weary fteps the lonz/ome plain. Prior. 

Lo’NGSUEFERING. adj. [long and fuffering.] Patient ; not eafily 
provoked. 

The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long/ufering, and 
abundant in goodnefs. Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

Lo’s GSUFFERING. n. f. Patience of offence ; clemency. 

We infer from the mercy and éong/uffering of God, that 
they were themfelves fufficiently fecure of his favour. Rogers. 

Lo’xGrait. n. f. [long and tail.] Cut and long tail: a cant- 
ing term for, one or another. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

—aye, that I will come cut and dongtail under the degree 
of a quire. Shakelpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Lo’xcways. adv. [This and many other werds fo terminated 
are corrupted from wife.) In the longitudinal direction, 

This ifand ftands as a vaft mole, which lies /ongways, al- 
moit in a parallel line to Naples. Addijon on Italy. 

Lo’x¢winven. ad. [/eng and wind.] Long-breathed ; tedious. 

My fimile you minded, 

Which, I confels, is too longwinded. Swift. 

Lo’xcwisk. adv. [long and wije.} In the longitudinal direc- 
tion. 

They make a little crofs of a quill, /n;wi/e of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and croflwite of that piece 
of the quill without pith. Bacon. 

He was laid upon two beds, the one joined /onpwife unto 
the other, both which he filled with his length. Makewill. 

Loo. n. f. A game at cards. 

A fecret indignation, that all thofe affections of the mind 
fhould be thus vilely thrown away upon a hand at loo. Addif. 

In the fights of /oo. Pope. 

Lo'osiLy. adj. [looby and like.] Aukward ; clumfy. 

The plot of the farce was a grammar {chool, the mafter 
fetting his boys their leffons, and a /oodily country fellow put- 
ting in for a part among the fcholars. L’Eftran:e. 

Locr. n.f. It is that part aloft of the fhip which lies juft be- 
fore the chefs-trees, as far as the bulk head of the caftle. 

Sea Diditonary. 

To Loor. v.a. To bring the fhip clofe to a wind. 

Lo‘osy. 7. f- [Of this word the derivation is unfettled. Skin- 
ner mentions lapp, German, fooli/h ; and ‘Funius, llabe, a 
clown, Welfh, which feems to be the true original.] A lub- 
ber; a clumfy clown. 

The vices trace 

From the father’s fcoundrel race. 

Who could give the /ooby fuch airs ? 

Were they mafons, weie they butchers ? 

Lo‘oFED. adj. [from aloof.) Gone to a diftance. 

She once being s/t, Antony 

Claps on his fca- wing, like a doating mallard, 

Leaving the fight. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To Look. v.n. [locan, Saxon.] 

1. To direét the eye to or from any object. 

Your queen died, {he was more worth fuch gazes 

Than what you /cof on now. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

‘The gods Jok down, and the uanat’ral fcene 

They laugh at. Shakefpeare’ Coriolanus. 

Abimelech /oofed out at a window, and faw Ifaac, Gen. 

Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me, fo that I am 
not able to {ok up. Pfjal. xl. 12. 

He was ruddy, and of a beautifui countenance, and goodly 
to look to. I Sam. xvi. 12. 

The fathers fhal! not Wok back to their children. Fer. 

He had /oofed round about on them with anger. Alark iii. 

The ftate would caft the eye, and Zosk about to fee, whe- 
ther there were any head under whos it might unite. Bacon. 

Fine devices of arching water without fpilling, be pretty 
things to lok on, but nothing to health. Bacon's Effays. 

Froth appears white, whether the fun be in the meridian, 
or anywhere between it and the horizon, and from what 
place foever the beholders /osk upon it, Boyle on Colours. 

They'll rather wait the running of the river dry, than take 
pains to look about for a bridge. L’E/firanze. 

Thus pond’ring, he look’d under with his eyes, 
And faw the woman’s tears. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Bertran; if thou dar’ft, /ook out 

Upon yon flaughter’d hoft. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

l cannot, without fome indignation, /oct on an ill copy of 
an excellent original; much lels can I behold with patience 
Virgil and Homer abufed to their faces, by a botching in- 
terpreter. Dryden. 

IntelleQtual being, in their conftant endeavours after true 


Swi/t, 


joe O 


felicity, can fufpend this profecution in particular cafes, till 
they have looked before them, and informed themfelves, whe- 
ther that particular thing lie in their way to their main 
end. Locke: 
There may be in his reach a book, containing pictures 
and difcourfes capable to delight and inftruct him, which yet 
he may never take the pains to dot into. Locke. 
Towards thofe who communicate their thoughts in print, 
I cannot but wok with a friendly regard, provided there is no 
tendency in their writings to vice. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
A folid and fubftantial greatnefs of foul /ooks down with a 
generous neglect on the cenfures and applaufes of the multi- 
tude. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 255. 
I have nothing left but to gather up the reliques of a 
wreck, and Wok about me to fee how few friends I have 
left. Pope to Swifts 
The optick nerves of fuch animals as lok the fame way 
with both eyes, as of men, meet before they come into the 
brain; but the optick nerves of fuch animals as do not lok 
the fame way with both eyes, as of fifhes, do not meet. 
Newton's Opticks. 


. To have power of feeing. 


Fate fees thy life lodg’d in a brittle glafs, 


And Zos it through, but to it cannot pafs. Dryden. 


. To direct the intellectual eye. 


In regard of our deliverance paft, and our danger prefent 
and to come, let us look up to God, and every man reform 
his own ways. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

We are not only to losk at the bare action, but at the rea- 
fon of it. Stillingfleet. 

The man only faved the pigeon from the hawk, that he 
might cat it himielf ; and if we /ook well about us, we fhall 
find this to be the cafe of moft mediations. L’Eftrange. 

They will not /oo# beyond the received notions of the place 
and age, nor have fo prefumptuous a thought as to be wifer 
than their neighbours. Lockes 

Every one, if he would /ook into himfelf, would find fome 
defect of his particular genius. Locke. 

Change a man’s view of things; let him Zok into the fu- 
ture ftate of blifs or mifery, and fee there God, the righteous 
Judge, ready to render every man according to his deeds. 

Locke. 


. To expect. 


Being once chaft, he fpeaks 
What’s in his heart; and that is there, which loks 
With us to break his neck. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus: 
If he long deferred the march, he muft /ook to fight an- 


other battle before he could reach Oxford. Clarendon, 
. To take care; to watch. i 
I /ook that ye bind them faft. Shake/peares 


He that gathered a hundred bufhels of apples, had thereby 
a property in them : he was only to lok that he ufed them 
before they fpoiled, elfe he robbed others: Locke. 


. To be directed with regard to any object. 


Let thine eyes lok right on, and let thine eyelids Zook 
ftraight before thee. Prov. iv. 25. 


. To have any particular appearance. 


I took the way; 

Which through a path, but fcarcely printed, lay ; 

And Jook’d as lightly prefs’d by fairy feet. Dryden. 

That fpotlefs modefty of private and publick life, that ge- 
nerous fpirit, which all other Chriftians ought to labour after, 
fhould Wok in us as if they were natural. Spratt’s Serm, 

Piety, as it is thought a way to the favour of God; and 
fortune, as it /ooks like the effect either of that, or at leaft of 
prudence and courage, beget authority. Temple. 

Cowards are offenfive to my fight ; 

Nor fhall they fee me do an aét that loots 

Below the courage of a Spartan king.  Dryd. Cleomenes, 

Should I publifh any favours done me by your lordfhip, I 
am afraid it would /ook more like vanity than gratitude. Addif. 

Something very noble may be difcerned, but it /ooketh 
cumberfome. Felton on the Clafficks. 

Late, a fad fpectacle of woe, he trod 

The defart fands, and now he /ooks a god. — Pope’s Ody/. 

From the vices and follies of others, obferve how fuch a 
practice looks in another perfon, and remember that it looks 
as ill, or worfe, in yourfelf. Watts. 


. To feem. ° 


To complain of want, and yet refufe all offers of a fup- 
ply, loks very fulien. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
This makes it lok the more like truth, nature being fru- 
gal in her principles, but various in the effects thence ari- 
fing. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 


. To have any air, mien, or manner. 


Nay look not big, nor ftamp, nor ftare, nor fret, 
I will be mafter of what is mine own. Shake/peare. 
What hafte looks through his eyes? 
So fhould he /osk that feems to fpeak things ftrange. Shak. 
Give me your hand, and truft me you /ook well, and_ bear 
your years very well. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
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Can thefe, or fuch, be any aids to us? 

Look they as they were built to thake the world, 

Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Benj. Jobnfon. 

‘Though I cannot tell what a man fays; if he will be fin- 
cere, I may cafily know what he loks. Collier. 

It will be his lot to /ooé fingular in loofe and licentious 
times, and to become a by-word. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
10. To form the air in any particular manner, in regarding or 
beholding. 

I welcome the condition of the time, 

Which cannot Joo more hideoufly on me, 

Than I have drawn it in my fantafy. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
That which was the worlt now leaft affliéts me: 

Blindnefs, for had I fight, confus’d with fhame, 

How could I once /oo# up, or heave the head. Milton. 

Thefe loek up to you with reverence, and would be ani- 
mated by the fight of him at whofe foul they have taken 
fire in his writings. Swift to Pope. 
11. To Look about one. To be alarmed ; to be vigilant. 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelefs to look about 
them ; to enter into ferious confultation, how they may avert 
that ruin. Decay of Piety. 

If you find a wafting of your flefh, then José about you, 
efpecially if troubled with a cough. Harvey on Confumptions. 

John’s caufe was a good milch cow, and many a man fub- 
fifted his family out of it: however, John began to think it 
high time to lok about him. Arbuthnot’s Hif. of F. Bull. 
12. To Look after. To attend; to take care of; to obferve 
with care, anxiety, or tendernefs. 

Mens hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
thofe things which are coming on the earth. Luke xxi. 26. 

Politenefs of manners, and knowledge of the world, fhould 
principally be Jooked after in a tutor. Locke on Education. 

A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, when any 
of them defired dogs, fquirrels, or birds ; but then they muft 
be fure to /ook diligently after them, that they were not ill 
ufed. Lacke on Education. 

My fubjeét does not oblige me to lok after the water, or 
point forth the place whereunto it is now retreated. Woodw. 
13. To Look for. To expect. 

Phalantus’s difgrace was engrieved, in lieu of comfort, of 
Artefia, who telling him fhe never looked for other, bad him 
feek fome other miftrefs. Sidney. 

Being a labour of fo great difficulty, the exa& performance 
thereof we may rather with than ook for. Hooker, b. v. 

Thou 

Shalt feel our juftice, in whofe eafieft paffage 

Look for no lefs than death. Shake/p. Iinter’s Tale. 

If we fin wilfully after that we have received the know- 
lcdge of the truth, there remaineth no more facrifice for 
fins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment. Heb. x. 

In dealing with cunning perfons, it is good to fay little to 
them, and that which they leaft /ook for. Bacon’s Effays. 

This miftake was not fuch as they looked for ; and, though 
the error in form feemed to be confented to, yet the fub- 
ftance of the accufation might be ftill infifted on. Clarendon. 

Inordinate anxiety, and unneceflary fcruples in confeffion, 
inftead of fetting you free, which is the benefit to be looted 
for by confeflion, perplex you the more. Taylor. 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 


The bait of honied words. Milton. 


Drown’d in deep defpair, 
He dares not offer one repenting prayer : 
Amaz’d he lies, and fadly Jocks for death. Drydens Juv. 
I muft with patience all the terms attend, 
Till mine is call’d ; and that long Jook’d for day 
Is ftill encumber’d with fome new delay.  Dryden’s Juv. 
This limitation of Adam’s empire to his line, will fave 
thofe the labour who would /ock for one heir amongft the race 
of brutes, but will very little contribute to the difcovery of 
one amongft men. Locke. 
14. To Loox into. To examine; to fift; to infpect clofely ; 
to obferve narrowly. 
His nephew’s levies to him appear’d 
To be a preparation ’gainft the Polack ; 
But better /ook’d into, he truly found 
Tt was againft your highnefs. Shakefp. Hamiet. 
‘The more frequently and narrowly we look into the works 
of nature, the more occafion we fhall have to admire their 


beauty. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
It is very well worth a traveller’s while to /ook into all that 
lics in his way. Addijon on Italy. 


15. To Look on. To refpect; torcpard; to cfteem ; to con- 
fider; to view; to think on. l 

Ambitious men, if they be checked in their defires, be- 
come fecretly difcontent, and wok upon men and matters with 
an evil eye. Bacon’s Effays. 
«= I loked on Virgil as a fuccin@, majeftick writer ; one who 

weighed not only every thought, but every word and fylla- 
ble. Dryden, 

If a harmlefs maid 
Should ere a wife become a nurfe, 
Her friends would /ook on her the worfe. Prior. 
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16. To Look on. To confider. 

He looked upon it as morally impomible, for perfons iañ- 
nitcly proud to frame their minds to an impartial confidera- i 
tion of a religion that taught nothing but iclf-denial and the 
crofs. South's Sermons. 

Do we not all profefs to be of this exccllent religion? but 
who will believe that we do fo, that mhall loos upon the ac- 
tions, and confider the lives of the greate!t part of Chril- 
tians. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

In the want and ignorance of almoft all things, they /sak- 
ed upon themielves as the happicft and wifeft people of the 
univerfe. Locke on human Unjfterftanding. 

Thofe prayers you make for your recovery are to be looked 
upon as beft hcard by God, it they move him to a longer 
centinuance ot your ficknefs. Wake’s Prepar. for Death, 

17. To Loox on. To be a mere idle {pectator. 
I'l] be a candle-holdet, and vo on. Shake/peare. 

Some come to meet their friends, and to make merry ; 
others come only to lok on. Bacon's Apophth. 

18. To Louk over. To examine; to try one by one. œ 
Look o'er the prefent and the former time, 

If no example of fo vile a crime 

Appears, then mourn. Dryden's Juvenal. 

A young child, ditiracted with the number and variety of 
his play-games, tired his maid ever day to lo them over. 

Locke on Education. 
19. To Look out. To fearch; to feek. 

When the thriving tradefman has got more than he can 
well employ in trade, his next thoughts are to ook cut’ for a 
purchafe, Locke. 

Where the body is affected with pain or ficknefs, we are 
forward enough to /ook out for remedies, to liften greedily to 
every one that fuggefts them and immediately to apply them. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

Where a foreign tongue is clegant, expreflive, and com- 
pact, we muft /ooé out for words as beautiful and comprehen- 
five as can be found. Delton on the Clajficks. 

The curious are looking out, fame for flattery, fome fer 
ironies, in that poem; the four folks think they have found 
out fome. Swit to Pope. 

20. To Loox out. To be on the watch. 
Is a man bound to /ook out fharp to plague himfelf? Collier. 
21. To Look to. To watch; to take care of. 

There is not a more fearful wild fowl than your lion 

living; and we ought to /ooé to it. Shake/peare. 
Who knocks fo loud at door ? 

Look to the door there, Francis: Shakef. Henry IV. 

Let this fellow be looted to: let fome of my people have a 
fpecial care of him. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Uncleanly fcruples fear not you ; ook to't. Shake/p. 

Know the ftate of thy flocks, and /ok well to thy herds. 

Prov. xxvii. 33. 

When it came once among our people, that the ftate of- 

fered conditions to ftrangers that would ftav, we had work 


enough to get any of our men to /voé to our fhip. Bacon. 
lf any took fanctuary for cafe of treafon, the king might 
appoint him keepers to /ooé to him in fantuary. Bacon. 
The dog’s running away with the flefh, bids the cook /ook 

* better żo it another time. L’Eftrange. 
For the truth of the theory I am in nowile concerned; the 
compofer of it muft /ook to that. Woodward. 


22. To Look to. To behold. 
To Look. v.a. 
1. To feek;.to fearch for. 
Looking my love, I go from place to plage. 
Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind, 


And feck each where. Spenfer. 
My father is here /ook’d for every day, 
To pafs affurance of a dower. Shake/peare. 
2. To turn the eye upon. 
Let us /ook one another in the face. 2 Kings xiv. 8. 


3- To influence by looks. 
Such a fpirit muft be left behind ! 
A fpirit fit to ftart into an empire, 
And look the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
. To Loox out. To difcover by fearching, 
Cafting my eye upon fo many of the gencral bills as next 
came to hand, I found encouragement from them to Wok out 
all the bills I could, Graunt’s Bills of Vfortality, 
Whoever has fuch treatment when he is a man, will Zs 
out other company, with whom he can be at cale. Locke. 
Look. interj, [properly the imperative mood of the verb: it is 
fometimes look ye.] See! lo! behold! oblerve. 
Look, where he comes, and my good man too; he’s as 
far from jealoufy as I am from giving him caufe. Shake/p. 
Look you, he muft {ecm thus to the world: fear not your 
advancement. Shakejpcare. 
Look, when the’world hath feweft barbarous people, but 
fuch as will not marry, except thcy know means to live, as 
it is almoft everywhere at this day, cxeept Tartary, there is 
no danger of inundations of pcopic. Bacon's Ejjays. 
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Look yout we that pretend to be fubject to a conftitution, 
mutt not carve out our own quality ; for at this rate a cobler 
may make himfelf a lord. Collier on Pride. 
Loox. n. f. 
t. Air of the face ; mien; caft of the countenance. 
Thou cream-fac’d lown, 
Where got’ft thou that goofe look ? Shakefpeare. 
Thou wilt fave the afflicted people, but wilt bring down 
high 42k. Pfal. xviii. 27. 
‘Them gracious heav'n for nobler ends defign’d, 
heir loots ercéted, and their clay refin'd. F. Dryden, jun. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yct pain, dif- 
grace, and poverty, have frightful Joos, able to difcompole 
moft men. Locke. 
2. The act of looking or feeing. 
Then on the croud he caft a furious look, 


And wither'd all their ftrength. Dryden, 
When they met they made a furly ftand, 

And glar’d, like angry lions, as they pafs’d, 

And with'd that ev’ry look might be their lat. Dryden, 


Lo'oKER. n. f- [from lok.] 
1. One that looks. 
2. Lo’oKER on. Spectator, not agent. 

Shepherds poor pipe, when his harfh found teftifics anguifh, 
into the fair looker on, paftime not paflion enters. Sidney. 

Such labour is then more neceflary than pleafant, both to 
them which undertake it, and for the /oakers on. Hooker. 

My bufinefs in this ftate 

Made me a loker on here in Vienna ; 

Where I have feen corruption boil and bubble 

‘Till it o’er-run the ftew. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meafure. 

Did not this fatal war affront thy coaft, 

Yet fatteft thou an idle losker on. Fairfax, b.\. 

"The Spaniard’s valour lieth in the eye of the looker on ; 
but the Englifh valour lieth about the foldier’s heart: a valour 
of glory and a valour of natural courage are two things. Bac. 

The people love him ; 

The Jokers on, and the enquiring vulgar, 

Will talk themfelves to action. 

He with’d he had indeed been gone, 

And only to have ftood a looker on. Addifon's Ovid. 

Looxino-crass. n. f. [look and gla/s.] Mirror; a glafs which 
fhews forms reflected. 
Command a mirror hither ftraight, 

That it may fhew me what a face I have. 

—Go fome of you and fetch a looking-gla/s. Shakefpeare. 

‘There is none fo homely but loves a looking-gla/s. South. 

We fhould make no other ufe ‘of our neighbours faults, 
than we do of a /soking-gla/s to mend our own manners by. 

L’ Ejtrange. 

The furface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled with the 
leaft breath of wind, which perhaps, together with the clear- 
nefs of its waters, gave it formerly the name of Diana’s look- 
ing-gia/s. Addifon on Italy. 

Loom. 2. f. [from glomus, a bottom of thread, MZinfhow. Lome 
is a general name for a tool or inftrument, Funzus.] The 
frame in which the weavers work their cloath. 

He muft leave no uneven thread in his loom, or by indulg- 
ing to any one fort of reproveable difcourie himfelf, defeat 
all his endeavours againft the reft. Governm. of the Tongue, 

Minerva, ftudious to compofe 
Her twifted threads, the web fhe ftrung, 


Denham's Sophy. 


And o'er a loom of marble hung. Addifon. 
A thoufand maidens ply the purple lom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 


‘Lo Loom. v.n, [leoman, Saxon.] To appear at fea, Skinner. 
Loom. n.f- A bird. 

A loom is as big as a goofe; of a dark colour, dappled 
with white fpots on the neck, back, and wings ; each fea- 
ther marked near the point with two fpots : they breed in 
Farr Ifland. Grew's Mufeum, 

Loon. n. f. [This word, which is now ufed only in Scotland, 
is the Englifh word /own.] A forry fellow; a fcoundrel; 4 
rafcal. 

Thou cream-fac’d loon Í 
Where got’ft thou that goofe look ? Shakefp. Macbeth, 
The falfe loon, who could not work his will 

By open force, employ’d his flatt’ring fkill : 

I hope, my lord, faid he, F not offend ; 

Are you afraid of me that are your friend ? Dryden, 

This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, as the 
Scots call it, a falfe lon of a grandfather, that one might 
call a Jack of all trades. Arbuthnot's Hifl. of F. Bull. 

LOOP. 2. f. [from looper, Dutch, to run.} A double through 
which a {tring or lace is drawn; an ornamental double or 
fringe. 

Nor any fkill’d in loops of fing’ring fine, 

Might in thcir diverfe cunning ever dare 

With this, fo curious network, to comparc, 

Make me to fee’t, or at leaft fo prove its 


Spenfers 
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That the probation bear no hinge, nor loep, 
To hang a doubt on. Shake/peare’s Orbella, 
Bind our crooked legs in hoops 
Made of fhells, with filver loops. Benj. Fobnfan, 
An old fellow fall wear this or that fort of cut in hig 
cloaths with great integrity, while all the reft of the world 
are decencratcd into buttons, pockets, and loops, Addifon, 
Lo’orep. adj, [from /cop.] Full of holes. 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 
That ’bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm ! 
How fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides, 
Your Jcop’d and window’d raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe. Shakelp, King Lear, 
Lo’opHore. n.f. [loop and hole. } 
1. Aperture; hole to give a paflage. 
The Indian herdfman fhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing herds ; 
At loopholes cut through thickeft fhade, Milton's Par, Loft, 
Ere the blabbing Eaftern fcout 
The nice morn on the Indian fteep, 
From her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton, 
Walk not near yon corner houfe by night; for there are 
blunderbufles planted in every loophole, that go off at the 
fqueaking of a fiddle, Dryden's Spanifh Friar, 
2. A fhift; an evafion. ‘ 
Needlefs, or necdful, I not now contend, 
For ftill you have a /oophole for a friend. Dryden, 
Lo/opHoLeD, adj. [from Joophole.] Full of holes; full af open- 
ings, or void fpaces. 
This uneafy loophoPd gaol, 
In which y’ are hamper’d by the fetlock, 
Cannot but put y’ in mind of wedlock, Hudibras, p. il, 
Loorp. n. f. [loerd, Dutch; from lourdant, French ; lurdan, 
Erfe; a heavy, ftupid, or witlefs fellaw. D. Trevoux derives 
lourdant frora lorde or burde, a village in Gafcoigny, the in- 
habitants of which were formerly noted robbers, fay they, 
But dexterity in robbing implies fome degree of fubtilty, from 
which the Gafcoigns are fo far removed, that, at this day, 
they are aukward and heavy to a proverb, The Erfe im- 
ports fome degree of knavery, but then it is ufed in a ludi- 
crous fenfe, as in Englifh, you pretty rogue; though in ge- 
neral it denotes reproachful heavinefs, or ftupid Jazinefs, 
Spenfer’s Scholiaft fays, lord was wont, among the old Bri- 
tons, to fignify a lord ; and therefore the Danes, that ufurp- 
ed their tyranny here in Britain, were called, for more dread 
than dignity, /urdans, i. e. lord Danes, whofe infolence and 
pride was fo outrageous in this realm, that if it fortuned a 
Briton ta be going aver a bridge, and faw the Dane fet foot 
upon the fame, he muft return back till the Dane was clean 
over, elfe he muft abide no lefs than prefent death : but be- 
ing afterward expelled, the name of /urdane became fo odious 
unto the people whom they had long oppreffed, that, even 
at this day, they ufe for more reproach ta call the quartan 
ague the fever lurdane. So far the Schcliaft, but erroneoufly, 
From Spen/er’s own words, it fignifes fomething of ftupid 


dulnefs rather than magifterial arrogance. Machean.] A 
drone. F 
Siker, thou’s but a lazy loord, 
And rekes much of thy {winke, 
That with fond terms and witlefs words 
To blcer mine eyes do’ft think. Spenfer’s Paftorals, 


To Loose. v. a. [leran, Saxon. ] 
1. To unbind; to untie any thing faftened. 


The thoes of his feet Í am not worthy to /20/e, Aas, 

Canft thou /ao/e the bands of Orion. Fob xxxviii. 31, 

Who is worthy to lofe the feals thereof. Rev, v. 2, 

This is to cut the knot when we cannot loofe it, Burnet, 
2. To relax, 

The joints of his loins were /o9/ed, Dan, v. 6, 


3, To unbind any one bound. 
Loo/e and bring him to me. Luke xix. 30¢ 
He Joofed, and fet at liberty, four or five kings of the peo- 
ple of that country, that Berok kept in chains, Abbot. 
4. To free from imprifonment. 


Loofe thofe appointed to death, Pfal. chi. 20, 

The captive hafteneth that he may be /eo/ed, Jaiah, 
g. To free from any obligation, 

Art thou /gofed from a wife, feek not a wife, y Cor, vil, 


6, To free from any thing that fhackles the mind, 
Ay ; there’s the man, who, losd from luft and pelf, 
Lels to the pretor owes than to himfelf, Dryden's Per/ius, 
7, To free from any thing painful, f 
Woman, thou art /oo/ed from thy infirmity, Luže xiii, 12, 
8. To difengage, : 
When heav’n was nam'd, they,foos'd their hold agajn, 
Then fprung fhe forth, they follow’d her amain, Dryden, 
To Loose, v, n, To fet fail; to depart by loaiing the an- 


chor. 
Ye fhould have hearkened, and not have /o0/ed from Crete, 
ATs Xxvul, 240 
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The emperor Joofing from Barcelona, came to the port of 
Mago, in the ifland of Minorca. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 
Loofing thence by night, they were driven by contrary 
winds back into his port. Raleigh. 
Loost. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Unbound; untied. 

If he fhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 
turn her loje to him; and what he gets more of her than 
{harp words, let it lic on my head. Shatefpeare. 

Lo! I fec four men lofe walking. Dan. iti. 25. 

2. Not faft; not fixed. 

Thofe few that clafhed might rebound after the collifion ; 

cr if they cohercd, yet by the next confli& might be fepa- 


rated again, and fo on in an eternal viciffitude of faft and . 


loofe, though without ever coniociating into the bodies of 

planets. Bentley's Sermons. 
3. Not tight: as, a loofe robe. 

4. Not crouded ; not clofe. p 
With extended wings a hoft might pafs, 
With horfe and chariots, rank'd in lofe array. 
5. Wanton; not chafte. 
air Venus feein’d unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
To be the chafteft flower that ay did fpring 
On earthly branch, the daughter of a king, 
Now a lofe leman to vile fervice bound. 
When /oofe epiftles violate chafte eyes, 
She half confents who filently denies. 
6. Not clofe; not concile; Jax. 
If an author be /oofe and diffufe in his ftile, the tranflator 
needs only regard the propriety of the language. Felton. 
7. Vague ; indeterminate. 

It is but a /oofe thing to fpeak of poffibilities, without the 
particular defigns ; fo is it to fpeak of lawfulnefs without the 
particular cafes. Bacon’s holy War. 

It feems unaccountable to be fo exact in the quantity of 
liquor where a fmall error was of little concern, and to be fo 
K: in the dofes of powerful medicines. Arbuthnot, 

Not ftrict; not rigid. 

Becaufe confcience, and the fear of fwerving from that 
which is right, maketh them diligent obfervers of circum- 
ftances, the /oo/e regard whereof is the nurfe of vulgar folly. 

Hooker, b. v, 


Milton, 


Fairy Queen, 
Dryden’s Ovid. 


8. 


9. Unconneéted ; rambling. 

I dare venture nothing without a ftrict examination ; and 
am as much afhamed to put a ofe indigefted play upon the 
publick, as I fhould be to offer brafs money in a payment. 

Dryden’s Dedication to his Spanifh Friar. 

Vario fpends whole mornings in running over /oofe and'un- 
connected pages, and with frefh curiofity is ever glancing 
Over new words and ideas, and yet treafures up but little 
knowledge. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, >. i. 

xo. Lax of body; not coftive. 

What hath a great influence upon the health, is going to 
ftool regularly : people that are very /oo/e have feldom ftrong 
thoughts, or ftrong bodies. Locke on Education, 

11. Difengaged ; not enflaved. 
Their prevailing principle is, to fit as /oo/e from thofe plea- 
fures, and be as moderate in the ufe of them, as they can. 
Atterbury’s Sermons. 
. Difengaged from obligation. 
aS i > Now I ftand 
Loofe of my vow ; but who knows Cato’s thoughts, Addif. 
13. Frec from confinement. 
They did not let prifoners /oofe homeward. 
With the wildeft tempefts lofe ; 
That thrown again upon the coaft, 
I may once more repeat my pain. 
14. Remifs; not attentive. 
15. Zo break Loose. To gain liberty. 

If to break loofe from the conduct of reafon, and to want 
that reftraint of examination which keeps us from chufing 
the worfe, be liberty, madmen and fools are only the free- 
men Locke. 


Jfa. xiv. 17. 


Prior. 


Like two black ftorms on either hand, 
Our Spanifh army and the Indians ftand ; 
This only fpace betwixt the clouds is clear, 
Where you, like day, broke loofe from both appear. Dryd. 
16. To let Loose. To fet at liberty; to fet at large; to free 
from any reftraint. i 
And /et the living bird lofe into the open field. Lev, xiv. 7. 
We ourfelves make our fortunes good or bad; and when 
God lets /oofe a tyrant upon us, or a ficknefs, if we fear to 
die, or know not to be patient, the calamity fits heavy upon 
us, Taylor's holy Living. 
In addition and divifion, either of fpace or duration, it is 
the number of its repeated additions or divifions that alone 
remains diftinct, as will appear to any onc who will Jet his 
thoughts /oo/e in the vaft expanfien of fpace, or divifibility of 
matter. Locke, 


LOO 


If one way of improvement cannot be made a recreation, — 


they mult be let bofe to the childifh play they fancy; which 
they fhould be weaned from, by being made furfeit of it. 


Loose. n. f. [from the verb.] 
r. Liberty; freedom from reftraint. 
Come, and forfake thy cloying ftore, 
And all the bufy pageantry 
That wife men fcorn, and fools adore: 
Come, give thy foul a /oo/e, and tafte the pleafures of the 
poor. Dryden's Horace. 
Lucia, might my big fwoln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a /oo/e to forrow, 
Marcia could anfwer thee in fighs. Addifon’s Cato. 
The fiery Pegafus difdains : 
To mind the rider’s voice, or hear the reins ; 
When glorious fields and opening camps he views, 


He runs with an unbounded loofe. Prior, 


Poets fhould not, under a pretence of imitating the an- ` 


tients, give themfelves fuch a loofe in lyricks, as if there were 
no connection in the world. Felton on the Clafficks. 
2. Difmiffion from any reftraining force. l 
Air at large maketh no noife, except it be fharply percufe 
fed ; as in the found of a ftring, where air is percufled by a 


hard and ftiff bedy, and with a fharp lofe, Bacon. 
Lo‘osety. adv. [from loojė.] 
1. Not fat; not firmly. 
I thought your love eternal: was it ty’d 
So /oo/ély, that a quarrel could divide? Dryden's Aurenga 


2. Without bandage. 
Her golden locks for hafte were dofaly fhed 


About her ears, Fairy Queen, b.i. 
3. Without union or conneétion. 


He has eminently, and within himfelf, all degrees of per- 


fection that exift /oo/ely and feparately in all fecond beings. 


4. Irregularly, 

In this age, a bifhop, living Joofely, was charged that 
his converfation was not according to the apoftles lives. 

Camden’s Remains, 
5. Negligently; carelefsly. 

We have not /oo/ely through filence permitted things to pafs 
away as in a dream. Hooker, 

The chiming of fome particular words in the memory, 
and making a noife in the head, feldom happens but when 
e, mind is lazy, or very doofely and negligently employ- 
ed, : Locke. 

6. Unfolidly ; meanly ; without dignity, 

A prince fhould not be fo /ooely ftudied, as to remember 

fo weak a compofition. Shakef, Henry IV. p. ii. 
7- Unchaftly. 
The ftage how J/oofely does Aftræa tread, 

Who fairly puts all chara@ters to bed. | 

To Lo’osen. v. n. [from /oofe.] To part. 

When the polypus appears in the throat, extract it that 
way ; it being more ready todcofen when pulled in that di- 
rection than by the nofe. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To Lo’osen, v. a. (from loofe.] i 
1. To relax any thing tied. 
2. To make lefs coherent. 

After a year’s rooting, then fhaking doth the trec good, 
zi loofening of the earth. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, 

3. To feparate a compages. 
She breaks her back, the ee: fides give way, 
And plunge the Tufcan foldiers inthe fea. Dryden’s Zin, 
4. To free from reftraint. 

It refolves thofe difficulties which the rules beget ; it /oofens 

his hands, and affifts his underftanding. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy, 
5. To make not coftive, 

Fear Joofeneth the belly ; becaufe the heat retiring towards 
the heart, the guts are relaxed in the fame manner as fear 
alfo caufeth trembling. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory, N°, 41. 

Lo‘oseness. n, f. [from loc/e.] i 
I, State contrary to that of being faft or fixed. 

The caufe of the cafting of fkin and fhell fhould feem to 
be the /oofene/s of the fkin or fhell, that fticketh not clofe to 
the flefh, 

2, Latitude; criminal levity. 

A general /oofene/s of principles and manners hath feized 
on us like a peftilence, that walketh not in darknefs, but 
waftteth at noon-day, Atterbury’s Sermons, 

3. Irregularity ; negle&t of laws. 
He endeavoured to win the common people, both by ftrain- 


Pope. 


ed curtefy and by loofene/s of life. Hayward, 
4. Lewdnefs ; unchaftity. 
Courtly court he made ftill to his dame, 
Pour’d out in /oo/ene/s on the grafly ground, 
Both carelefs of his health and of his fame. Fairy Qu, 


5. Diarrhoea; flux of the belly. 
Taking 


Locke on Education. 


Norris’s Mifcellany, 


Bacon's Nat. Hif. ` 


LOR 


Taking cold moveth loofene/s by cgntraction of the fkin 

and outward parts. Bacons Natural Hiflorj. 

In peltilent difcafes, if they cannot be expelled by twear, 

they fall likewife into /oofene/s. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Fat mcats, in phlegmatick ftomachs, procure ‘oofene/s and 

hinder retention. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
LoosrstRiFe. ». f. [lymachia, Lat.] An herb. 

‘The lcaves are entire, oblong, and produced fomcetimes 
by pairs, or three or four at cach joint of the ftalk: the 
flower confifts of one leaf, which expands in a circular or- 
der, and is cut into feveral fegments at the top; the fruit is 
globular, and open at the top, inclofing many feeds fixed to 
the placenta: it produces large {pikes of fine yellow flowers 
in July, and is prefcribed in medicine. Afiller. 

To LOP. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from lauke, German, 
a leaf. } 
i. To cut the branches of trees. 
Gentle nicce, what ftern ungentle hands 
Have .opp’d, and hew’d, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thofe fweet ornaments. 
Like to pillars, 
Or hollow'd bodies, made of oak or fir, 


Shake/p. 


With branches /opp d in wood, or mountain fell’d. Milt. 
The plants, whofe luxury was iopp’d, 
Or age with crutches underprop’d. Cleaveland. 


The oak, growing from a plant to a great tree, and then 


lopped, is {till the fame oak. Locke. 
The hook fhe bore, inftead of Cynthia’s fpear, 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant ycar. Pope. 
2. To cut any thing. 
The gardener may lsp religion as he pleafe. Howel. 


So long as there’s a head, 
Hither will all the mountain fpirits fly ; 
Lop that but off. Dryden’s Sp. Friar, 
All that denominated it paradife was lopped off by the de- 
luge, and that only left which it enjoyed in common with 
its neighbour countries. Woodward's Nat. Hif, 
I’m fure in needlefs bonds it poets tics, 
Procruftus like, the ax or wheel applies, 
To dp the mangled fenfe, or ftretch it into fize. 
Lor. ». /. [from the verb. ] 
1. That which is cut from trees. 
Or {iker thy head very tottie is, 
So on thy corbe fhoulder it leans amifs ; 
Now thyfelf hath loft both /op and top, 
As my budding branch thou would’ft crop. Spenfer. 
Nor fhould the boughs grow too big, becaufe they give 
opportunity to the rain to foak into the tree, which will 
quickly caufe it to decay, fo that you muft cut it down, or 
elfe both body and /p will be of little value. Mortimer. 
2. [Loppa, Swedith.] A flea. 
Lope. pret. of leap. Obfolete. This is retained in Scotland. 
With that fprang forth a naked fwain, 
With {potted wings like peacock’s train, 
And laughing /ope to a tree. Spenfer’s Paftarals. 
Lo'PPER. n. J. [from /op.] One that cuts trees. 
Lo'PPERED. adj. Coagulated; as, loppered milk. in/worth, 
And thus it is ftill called in Scotland. 
Loqua‘cious. adj. [loquax, Latin.] 
I. Full of talk ; full of tongue. 
To whom fad Eve, 
Confeffing foon; yet not before her judge 
Bold, or loquacious, thus abafh’d reply’d. Mik. Pa. Lof. 


In council fhe gives licence to her tongue, 


Smith, 


Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden, 
2. Speaking. 
Blind Britifh bards, with volant touch 
Traverfe loquacious ftrings, whofe folemn notes 
Provoke to harmlefs revels. Philips. 


3. Blabbing; not fecret.. 
Loqua‘city. n. f. [loquacitus, Latin.} Too much talk. 

Why loquacity is to be avoided, the wife man gives fufi- 
cient reafon for, In the multitude of words there wanteth not 
fin. Ray on Creation. 
` Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. Arb. 

LORD. n. /. [plarono, Saxon.] 
x. Monarch; ruler; governour, 
Man over man 
He made not lord. Milton, 
Of Athens he was /ord. Dryden’s Kuight’s Tale. 
We have our author’s only arguments to prove, that heirs 


arc lords over thcir brethren, ache. 
They call’d their /ord Actzon to the game, 
He fhook his head in anfwer to the name. Addifon, 


O’er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 

Unconquer'd Jord of pleafure and of pain. Va. of hu. Vifbes. 
2. Matter ; fupreme perfon. 
But now I was the lord 

Of this fair manfion, mafter of my fervants, 

Qucen o'er myfelf; and even now, but now, 

This houfe, thefe fervants, and this fame myfelf 

Arc yours, my lord. Shakefp, Merchant of Venict. 


LOR 


3. A tyrant; an cppreffive ruler. 
Now being affumbled into one company, rather without a 
lord than at liberty to accomplifh their mifery, they fall to 


divifion. Hayward, 
"Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord-like at eafe, with arbitrary pow’r, 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. Dryden. 


4. A hutband. 
I oft in bitternefs of foul deplor’d : 
My abient daughter, and my dearer lord.  Pope’s Ox; fey, 
5- One who is at the head of any bufinefs ; an overfcer. 
Grant harveft Jord more by a peny or two, 


To call.on his fellows the better to doo. Tuffer’s Huf, 
6. A nobleman. 
Thou art a /ord, and nothing but.a lord.  Shakefpeare, 


7+ A general name for a peer of England. 

Nor were the crimes objected againft him fo clear, as to 
give convincing fatisfaction to the major part of both houfes, 
efpecially that of the /ords. King Charles. 

8. A baron. 
g. An honorary title applied to offices; as, lord chief juttices 
lord mayor, and lord chief baron. 
To Lord. v.n. To domineer; to rule defpotically. 
Unrighteous lord of love! what law is this, 

That me thou makeft thus tormented be ? 

The whiles fhe /ordeth in licentious blifs 

Of her free will, fcorning both thee and me. Spen/er. 

I fee them Jording it in London ftreets. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe huge tracts of ground they /orded over begat wealth, 
wealth ufhered in pride. Howel’s Vocal Fore/?. 

They had by this poffefs’d the tow’rs of Gath, 

And lorded over them whom now they ferve. Milton’s Ag, 

I fhould choofe rather to be tumbled into the duft in blood, 
bearing witnefs to any known truth of our lord, than by a 
denial of truths, through blood and perjury, wade to a fcep- 
tre, and ord it in a throne. South's Sermons, 

But if thy paffions /ord it in thy breaft, 
Art thou not ftill a fave? Dryden's Perfius, 

The valour of one man th’ afflicted throne 
Imperial, that once /oraed o'er the world, 
Suftain’d, 

The civilizers ! the difturbers fay, 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Proud vagabonds! who make the world your home, 

And lord it where you have no right. Philips’s Briton, 

Lo’rpinG. 7. f. [from lord.] Lord in contempt or ridicule, 
PN queftion you 
Of my lord’s tricks, and yours, when you were boys. 
You were pretty lordings then? — Shake/p, Winter's Tale, 
To lordings proud I tune my lay, 

Who fea{t in bower or hall ; 

Though dukes they be, to dukes I fay, 

That pride will have a fall. 

Lo’rpuinc. n.f. A diminutive lord, 
Traulus, of amphibious breed, 
By the dam from /ord.ings {prung, 
By the fire exhal’d from dung. 
Lo’rpuiness. 7. f. [trom lordly. } 
r. Dignity; high ftation. 
Thou vouchfafeft here to vifit me, 
Doing the honour of thy /oraline/s 
To one fo weak. Shakelp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
2. Pride; haughtinefs. 
Lo’RDLY. adj. [from lord.] 
1. Befiting a lord. 
Lordly firs require lordly eftates to {upport them, 
2. Proud; haughty ; imperious; infolent. 
So bad a peer— 

—As who, my lord? 

—Why, as yourfelf, my lord? 

An’t like your lordly, lord protectorfhip ? 

Of me as of a common enemy, 
So dreaded once, may now exafperate them, 
I know not ; lords are /ord ie/? in their wine. 
Expect another meflage more impcrious, 
More lordly thund’ring than thou well wilt bear. 
Ev’ry rich and dordly fwain, 
With pride wou’d drag about her chain, 
Lo/RpLy. adv. Imperioufly ; defpotically ; proudly, 
So when a tyger fucks the bullock’s blood, 
A famifh’d lion, iffuing from the wood, 
Roars Jordy fierce, and challenges the foad, 
Lo’RpsuiP. 2. f. [from lord.] 
1. Dominion; power, 

Let me never know that any bale affection fhould get any 
lordfbip in your thoughts, Sidney. 

It being fet upon fuch an infenfible rifing of the ground, 
it gives the eye /ord/hip over a goad large circuit, Sidney, 

They which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles, ¢x- 
ercife lord/hip over them, and thcir great ones exercife autho- 
tity upon them. Mark X 4.2» 


These 


Philips, 


Swift, 


Swift. 


South, 


Shake/peare. 


Milt. Agon, 
Mı lton ' 


Swift, 


Dryden, 


LOS 


There is lord/bip of the fee, wherein the mafter doth much 
joy, when he walketh about the line of his own poffeflions. 
Wotton’s Architeéture. 
Necds muft the /ord/bip there from virtue flide. Fairfax. 
2. Seigniory; domain. 
How can thole grants of the kings be avoided, without 
wronging of thofe lords which had thofe lands and lord/hips 
“given them? Spenfer on Ireland. 
What lands and Jord/bips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worfhip now. 
3. Title of honour ufed to a nobleman not a duke. 
I affure your lordjhip, 
The extreme horrour of it almoft turn’d me 
To air, when firft I heard it. Benj. Fohnfon’s Cataline. 
I could not anfwer it to the world, if I gave not your lord- 
foip my teftimony of being the beft hufband now living. Dry. 
4. Titulary compellation of judges, and fome other perfons in 
authority and office. 
Lore. n. f. [from lzpan, to learn.] Leffon; doctrine; in- 
ftruction. i 
And, for the modeft lore of maidenhood 
Bids me not fojourn with thefe armed men. 
Oh whither fhall I fy ? 
The law of nations, or the lore of war. 
Calm region once, 
And full of peace; now toft, and turbulent ! 
For underftanding rul’d not ; and the will 
Heard not her lre! but in fubjection now 
To fenfual appetite. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
The fubtile fiend his /ore 
Soon learn’d, now milder, and thus anfwer’d {mooth. Milt. 
Lo! Rome herfelf, proud miftrefs now no more 
Of arts, but thund’ring againft heathen Wre. 
Lore. [leonan, Saxon. } Loft; deftroyed. 
Lo’rex. n. f. [from leonan, Saxon.] An abandoned fcoundrel. 
Obfolete. 
Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd oreli 
Of heaven to deemen fo: 
How be I am but rude and borrell, 
Yet nearer ways Í know. 
To Lo/ricaTE. v.a. To plate over. 
Nature hath Joricated, or plaiftered over, the fides of the 
tympanum in animals with ear-wax, to ftop and entangle 
any infects that fhould attempt to creep in thero, Ray. 
Jeen bn. fi Uormier, French.) Bridlecutter, 
Lo’rior. 2. f. A kind of bird. 
Lorn. pret. paff. of lopan, Saxon.] Forfaken ; lott. 
Who after that he had fair Una Jorn, 
Through light mifdeeming of her loyalty, 
To Lose. v.a. [leoran, Saxon. ] 
1. To forfeit by unlucky conteft ; the contrary to win. 
The lighten’d courfers ran ; 
They rufh’d, and won by turns, and /o/? the day. Dryden. 
2. To be deprived of. 
He /of his right hand with a fhot, and, inftead thereof, 
ever after ufed a hand of iron. Knolles’s Hif. of the Turks. 
Who conquer’d him, and in what fatal firife 
The youth, without a wound, could /o/e his life. Dryden. 
3. To fuffer deprivation of. 
The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of authority ; 
but roughnefs and pride is the lofing thereof. = Ecc uf. x. 21. 
If falt have /of his favour, wherewith fhall it be falted ? 
Matt. v. 13. 


Dryden. 


Fairfax. 


Fairfax, 


Pope. 


Spenfer's Paftorals. 


Fairy Queen. 


4. To poffefs no longer; contrary to keep. 


They have /of their trade of woollen drapery. © Graunt. 
No youth thall equal hopes of glory give, 

The Trojan honour and the Roman boatt, 

Admir’d when living, and ador’d when loft. Dryden. 


We fhould never quite lofe fight of the country, though 
we are {ometimes entertained with a diftant profpect of it. 
Addifon’s Effay on the Georgicks. 
s, To have any thing gone fo as that it cannot be found, or 
had again. 
But if to honour loft; tis ftill decreed 
For you my bowl fhall fow, my flocks fhall bleed ; 
Judge and aflert my right, impartial Jove. Pope's Odyffey. 
When men are openly abandoned, and loft to all fhame, 
they have no realon to think it hard, if their memory be re- 


proached. Swift, 
6. To bewilder. 
I will go /ofe myfelf, 
And wander up and down to view the city.  Shake/peare. 


Nor are conttant forms of prayer more likely to fat and 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated 
and confufed variety to diftraét and lofe it. King Charles. 

When the mind purfucs the idea of infinity, it ufes the 
ideas and repetitions of numbers, which are fo many diftinct 
ideas, kept beft by number from running into a confuled heap, 
whercin the mind /ofes itfelf. Locke. 

7. To deprive of, 

How fhould you go about to lfe him a wife he loves with 

fo much paffion. i Temple, 


LOT 
8. To kill; to deftroy. 
g. To throw away ; to employ incftectually. 

He has merit, good nature, and integrity, that are too 
often /o/? upon great men, or at leaft are not all three a mateh 
for flattery. Pope's Letters. 

10. To mifs; to part with, fo as not to recover. 

Thefe fharp encounters, where always many mere men 
are lofi than are killed or taken prifoncrs, put fuch a {top to 
Middleton’s march, that he was glad to retire. Clarendon, 

To Lose. v. n. a 
1. Not to win. 
We'll hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, 2nd we'll talk with them too, 
Who /ofes, and who wins ; who’s in, who’s out. Shake/p. 
2. To decline; to fail. l i2 
Wifdom in difcourfe with her 
Lofes difcount’nanc’d, and like folly fhews. 
Lo’sEABLE. adj. [from /o/e.| Subject to privation. 

Confider whether motion, or a propenfity to it, be an ins 
herent quality belonging to atoms in gencral, and not Italia 
by them. Boyle. 

Lo’se. n. f. [from lopan, to perifh ] A fcoundrel; a forry 
worthlefs fellow. A word now obfolete. 

Such /o/els and fcatterlings cannot eafily, by any fheritt, be 
gotten, when they are challenged for any fuch fact, Spenjer. 

A lofe! wand’ring by the way, _ 
One that to bounty never caft his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did aflay 
His bafer breaft. Fairy Queen, b, ii. 
And /o/éls lifted high, where I did look, 
I mean to turn the next leaf of the book. Hubberd’s Tale 
Be not with work of lofels wit defamed, ' 
Ne let fuch verfes poetry be named. Hubberd’s Tale, 
By Cambridge a towne I do know, 
Whofe loffes by lffèls doth fhew 
More heere then is needful to tell. Tuffer’s Hufbandry, 
A grofs hag ! 
And, Jo/él, thou art worthy to be hane’d, : 
That wilt not itay her tongue, Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 
Lo’sErR. n. f. [from /o/e.] One that is deprived of any thing; 
one that forfeits any thing; one that is impaired in his pote 
feflion or hope; the contrary to winner or gainer. 
With the fers let it fympathize, 

For nothing can feem foul to thofe that win. Shak/efp. 

No man can be provident of his time that is not prudent 
in the choice of his company ; and if one of the fpeakers be 
vain, tedious, and trifling, he that hears, and he that an- 
{wers, are equal /ofers of their time. Taylor’s holy Living. 


Malton: 


Lofers and malecontents, whofe portion and inheritance is : 


a freedom to {peak. South’s Sermons. 


It cannot laft, becaufe that aét feems to have been car- 


ried on rather by the intereft of particular countries, than by 
that of the whole, which muft be a Jofer by it. Tezmple, 
A bull with gilded horns, 
Shall be the portion of the conquering chief, 
A {word and helm fhall chear the /ofer’s grief, 
Loss. n.f. [from /ofe.} 
1. Forfeiture; the contrary to gain. 
The only gain he purchafed was to be capable of /o/s and 
detriment for the good of others. Hooker, b.v. 
An evil natured fon is the difhonour of his father that be- 
gat him; and a foolifh daughter is born to his fs.  Eccluf, 
The abatement of price of any of the landholder’s a 
modities, leffens his income, and is a clear /s/s. Locke 
2. Mits. 5 
If he were dead, what would betide of me? 
—No other harm but /o/s of fuch a lord. 
— The /ofs of fuch a lord includes ail harms, 
3. Deprivation. 
4. Deltruction. 
Her fellow fhips from far her /o/s defery’d ; 
But only fhe was tunk, and all were iafe befide. Dryden 
There fucceeded an abfolute victory for the Englith Vith 
the flaughter of above two thouiand of the enemy, wisi the 
l/s but of one man, though not a few hurt. ‘ 7 
5. Fault; puzzle. 
Not the leaft tranfaétion of fenfe and motion in man, but 
philofophers are at a /o/s to comprehend. South's Serm, 
Reafon is always ftriving, and always at a /o/s, while it is 
excrcifed about that which is not its proper object. Dryden, 
A man may fometimes be at a /o/s which fide to clofe 
with. Baker’s Refl. on Learning. 
6. Ufelefs application. à 
It would be /o/s of time to explain any farther our fuperiori- 
ty to the enemy in numbers of men and hore. Addifon. 
Lost. participial adj. [from lofe.] No longer perceptible. 
In feventecn days appear’d your plealing coaft, 
And woody mountains, half in vapours loft. Pope's Odyf, 
Lor. n. f. [blaut, Gothick; plor, Saxons lot, Dutch.] 
1. Fortune; ftate ailigned. 
Kala at length concluded my ling’ring Jot : 
Difdain me not, although I bç not fair, 


Shake/p, 


Bacon, 


Whe 


Dryden, 


Lo vV 


Who is an heir of many hundred fheep, 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 

Nor ftorms do turn. Sidney, b. i. 

Our own /ot is belt; and by aiming at what we have not, 
we lofe what we have already. L’ i ftrange’s Fables. 

Prepar’d I ftand; he was but horn to try. 
The Jot of man, to {uffer and to dic. Popes Odyffcy. 
2. Adie, or any thing ufed in determining chances. 

Aaron fhall caft /ots upon the two goats; one lot fer the 

Lord, and the other Jot for the fcape-goat. Lev. xvi. 8. 
Their tafks in equal portions fhe divides, 

And where unequal, there by dots decides. Dryden's Firg. 

Ulyffes bids his friends to caf ‘ots, to fhew, that he would 
not voluntarily expofe them to fo imminent danger. 

Notes cn the Ody/fey. 
3. It feems in Shake/peare to fignify a lucky or wifhed chance. 
If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of. his friends there, it is /ofts to blanks 

My name hath touch’d your ears ; it is Menenius. Shake/. 
4. A portion; a parcel of goods as being drawn by lot: as, 

what Jt of filks had you at the fale ? 

s. Proportion of taxes: as, to pay fcot and lot. 
Lore tree or nettle tree. n. f. [Celtis.] See Lotos. 

The leaves of the Jte tree are like thofe of the nettle; the 
flowers confift of five leaves, expanded in form of a rofe, 
containing many fhort ftamina in the bofom : the fruit, which 
is a roundifh berry, grows fingle in the bofom of its leaves. 
The fruit of this tree is not fo tempting to us, as it was 
to the companions of Ulyfles: the wood is durable, and ufed 
to make pipes for wind inftruments: the root is proper for 
hafts of knives, and was highly efteemed by the Romans for 


its beauty and ufe. Miller. 
LOTOS. n. f. [Latin.] See Lore. 
The trees around them all their food produce, 
Lotos, the name divine, ne¢tareous juice. Pope's Odyffey. 


Lotion. n. f. [lotio, Latin; lotion, French. ]} 

A lotion is a form of medicine compounded of aqueous li- 

quids, ufed to wafh any part with ; from lavo, to wath. 
Quincy. 
In tions in women’s cafes, he orders two potions of helle- 
bore macerated in two cotyla of water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Lo’trery. n. f. [Jotterie, Fr. from /ot.] A game of chance; 
a fortilege ; diftribution of prizes by chance ; a play in which 
Jots are drawn for prizes. 
Let high-fighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by Jottery. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 

The Zottery that he hath deviled in thefe three chefts of gold, 
filver, and lead, will never be chofen by any but whom you 
fhall rightly love. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 

Every warriour may be faid to be a foldier of fortune, and 
the beft commanders to have a kind of Jottery for thcir work. 

South's Sermons. 
Fortune, that with malicious joy 

Does man, her flave, opprefs, 

Still various and unconftant ftill, 

Promotes, degrades, delights in ftrife, 

And makes a /ottery of like. 

Lo'vacE. n, f  [leviflicum, Latia.] 

The lobes of the /ovage leaves are cut about their borders 
like thofe of parfley ; the flower confifts, for the mof part, 
of five leaves, which expand in form of a rofe; each of 
thefe flowers are fucceeded by two oblong, gibbofe, furrowed 
feeds, which on one fide have a leafy border. This plant is 
often ufed in medicine. Miller. 

LOUD. adj. 
1. Noify ; ftriking the ear with great force. 
Contending on the Lefbian fhore, 
His prowefs Philomelides confefs’d, 
And loud acclaiming Greeks the victor blefs’d. 
The numbers foft and clear, 

Gently fteal upon the ear ; 

Now luder, and yet louder rife, 

And fill with fpreading founds the fkies. Pope's St. Cecilia. 

2. Clamorous ; turbulent. 
She is lud and ftubborn; her feet abide not in her houfe. 
Prov. Vil. 11. 


Dryden's Horace. 


Pope. 


Lo'upLY. adv. [from loud.) 
1. Noifily 5 fo as to be heard far. 
The foldier that philofopher well blam’d, 
Who long and loudly in the {chools declaim’d. 
. Clamouroutly. 
x a read stove fifty pamphlets, written by as many pretby- 
_ terian divines, loudly difclaiming toleration. Swift. 
Lo'upness. n. f- Noife; force of found; turbulence ; vehe- 
mence or furioufnefs of clamour.  — | 
Had any difafter made room for grief, it would have moved 
according to prudence; and the proportions of the provoca- 
tion: it would not have fallied out into complaint or loud- 
nefs, South's Sermons. 


To LOVE. v. a. [lupian, Saxon. ] 
1. To regard with pafionate affection, 
the other. 


Denham. 


as that of one fex të 


Good fhepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to aves 
—It is to be made all of fighs and tears ; 
It is to be made all of faith and {fervice ; 
It is to be all made of fanraly, 
A}l made of pafiion, and all made of wifes ; 
All adoration, duty, and obedience; 
All humblenefsy all patience, all impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all ovfervance. Shute/p. As you like it, 
I could not dove I’m fure 
One who in love were wife. Cowley. 
The jealous man wifhes himfelf a kind of deity to the per- 
fon he loves; he would be the only employment. of her 
thoughts. Addifon s Spectator, N vio. 
2. To regard with the affection of a friend. 
Nonce but his brethren he, and fiflers, knew, — 
Whom the kind youth prefer’d to me, 
> And much above myfclf 1 /ov’d them too. 
3- To regard with parental tenderncfs. 
He that loveth me fhall be Joved of my father, and I will 
love him, and will manifeft myfelf to him. Fobn xiv. 21. 
4. To be pleafed with. i 
Fifh ufed to falt water delight more in frefh : we fee that 
falmons and finelts Jove to get into rivers, though againft the 
ftream. | Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 703. 


Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 


Cowley, 


Arts which I v'a. Cowley. 
He /ov’d my worthlefs rhimes. Cow!ey. 
5. To regard with reverent unwillingnefs to offend. 
Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. Deut. vi. 5. 
Love. n.f. [from the verb.] ; 
1. The pafon between the fexes. 
Hearken to the birds /ove-learned fong, 
The dewie leaves among ! Spenfer’s Epithalam. 
While idly I ftood looking on, 
I found th’ effect of love in idlenefs. Shakefpeare. 
My tales of /ove were wont to weary you; 
I know you joy not in a lve difcourfe. Shake/peare. 


What! have I ’fcaped /ove letters in the holiday-time of 


my beauty, and am I now a fubject for them? Shake/peare. 

I look’d upon her with a foldier’s eye, 

That lik’d, but had a rougher tafk in hand 

Than to drive liking to the name of Jove. Shake/peare. 
What need a vermil-tinctur’d:lip for that, 

Love-darting eyes, or treffes like the morn. Milton. 
Love quarrels oft in pleafing concord end, __ i 

Not wedlock treachery, endang’ring life. AZilton’s Agon. 


A love potion works more by the ftrength of charm than 
Nature, Collier on Popularity. 
You know y’ are in my pow’r by making ‘ove. Dryden. 
Let mutual joys our mutual truit combiac, 
And /ove, and ,ove-born confidence be thine. Pote. 
Cold is that breaft which warm’d the world before, 
And thefe /cve-darting eyes muft roll no more. Pope.» 
2. Kindnefs; good-will; friendfhip. 
Death grin on me, and I will think thou fmil’ft, 
And-kifs me as thy wife ; mifery’s love, aaa 
O come to me! Shakefpeare’s King John. 
What love, think’ft thou, I fue fo much to get? 
My love till death, my humble thanks, my prayers ; . 
That love which virtue begs, and virtue grants. Shake/p. 
God brought Daniel into favour and tender Jove with the 
prince. Dan. i. 9. 
The one preach Chrift of contention, but the other of 
love. Et 17. 
By this fhall all men know that ye are my difciples, if ye 
have /cve one to another. Rom. xiii. 35. 
Unwearied have we fpent the nights, 
Till the Ledean ftars, fo fam’d for /ove, 
Wonder'd at us from above. Cowley, 
3. Courtfhip. 
Demetrius 
Made love to Nedar’s daughter Helena, 
And won her foul. Shakef. Midjuminer Night's Dream. 
If you will marry make your /oves to me, 
My lady is befpoke. _ Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 
I to your afhiftance do make kve, 
Mafking the bulinefs from the common cyc. Shake/peare. 
The enquiry of truth, which is the love- making or wooing 
of it; the knowledge of truth, the preference of it; and the 
belief of truth, the enjoying of it, is the fovercign good of 
human nature. Bacon’s Effays. 
4. Tendernefs ; parental care. 
No religion that ever, was fo fully reprefents the goodnels 
of God, and his tender /ove to mankind, which is the moft 
powerful argument to the love of God.  Tillotfon's Sermons. 
5. Liking; inclination to: as, the /ove of one’s country. 
6. Object beloved. 


Open the temple gates unto my /eve. Spen/er 
If that the world and love were young, 
And truth in every fhepherd’s tongue ; 
Thefe pretty pleafures might me move, 
To live with thee, and be thy dove. Shake/peare, 
15 8 The 


The banifh’d never hopes his Jove to fee. 

The lover and the Jove of human kind. 
5. Lewdnefs. 

He is not lolling on a lewd Jove bed, 

But on his knees at meditation. 

8. Unreafonable liking, 

The dove to fin makcs a man fin againft his own realon. 

_ Laylor’s holy living. 

Men in Jove with their opinions may not only fuppofe 
what is in queftion, but allege wrong matter of fact. Locke. 

9. Fondnefs ; concord. 
Come Jove and health to all! 

Then I'll fit down: give me fome wine; fill full. Shak. 

Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in Jove, and in the 
fpirit of meeknefs ? I Côrsiv. 21. 

10. Principle of union. 

Love is the great inftrument of nature, the bond and ce- 
ment of fociety, the fpirit and {pring of the univerfe : Jove is 
fuch an affection as cannot fo properly be faid to be in the 
foul, as the foul to be in that: it is the whole man wrapt 
up into one defire. South's Sermons: 

11. Picturefque reprefentation of love. 
The lovely babe was born with ev’ry grace: 
Such was his form as painters, when they fhow 
Their utmoft art, on naked /oves beftow. Dryden’s Ovid. 
12. A word of endearment. 
’Tis no difhonour, trut me, Jove, ’tis none ; 
I would die for thee. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
13. Due reverence to God. 

I know that you have not the Jove of God in you. Yohn. 

Love is of two farts, of friendfhip and of defire; the one 
betwixt friends, the other betwixt lovers; the one a rational, 
the other a fenfitive Jove: fo our love of God confifts of two 
parts, as efteerning of God, and defiring of him. Hammond. 

The Jove of God makes a man chafte without the labo- 
rious arts of fafting, and exterior difciplines ; he reaches at 
glory without any other arms but thofe of. love. Taylor. 

r4. A kind of thin filk ftuff. Ainf. 

This leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the light, 
appeared fo full of pores, with fuch a tranfparency as that of 
a lieve, a piece of cyprefs, or lovehood. Boyle on Colours. 

Lo’vEAPPLE. 2. f 

The Joveapple has a flower confifting of one leaf, which 
expands in a circular order; the fiyle afterwards becomes a 
roundifh, foft, Aefhy fruit, divided into feveral cells, which 
contain many flat feeds. Millar. 

Lo’veKnor. 2. f. [love and énot.] A complicated figure, by 
which affection interchanged is figured. 
Lo’vereTter. 2. f. [love and letter.) Letter of courtfhip. 

The children are educated in the different notions of their 
parents: the fons follow the father, while the daughters read 
loveletters and romances to theif mother. Addifon’s Spect. 

Lo’verity. adv. [from /ovely.] Amiably; in fuch a manner 


as to excite love. 
Thou look’ft 
Lovelily dreadful. Otway’s Venice Preferv'd. 
Lo’vetrness. n. f. [from Jovely.] Amiablenefs; qualities of 
mind or body that excite love. 
Carrying thus in one perfon the only two bands of good- 
will, lovelinefs and lovingnefs. Sidney. 
When I approach 
Her Jovelinefi, fo abfolute fhe feems, 
That what fhe wills to do, or fay, 
Scems wifeft, virtuoufeft, difcreeteft, beft. Milt. Pa. Lof. 
If there is fuch a native /oveline/s in the fex, as to make 
them vitorious when they are in the wrong, how refiftlefs 
ig their power when they are on the fide of truth? Addi/on. 
Lo/vgLorn. adj. [love and lorn.] Forfaken of one’s love. 
The /ove-/orn nightingale, 
Nightly to thee her fad fong mourneth well. Milton, 
Lo’vELY. adj. [from /ove.} Amiable ; exciting love. 
The breaft of Hecuba, 
When fhe did fuckle Hector, look’d not Jovelrer 
Than Heétor’s forehead. « Shakcfpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Saul and Jonathan were /ovely and pleafant in their lives, 
and in their death they were not divided. 2 Sam. i. 23. 
The flowers which it had prefs’d 
Appeared to my view, 
More frefh and /cvely than the reft, 
That in the meadows grew. Denham. 
‘The Chriftian religion gives us a more lovely character of 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


Shakofp. Rich. II. 


God than any religion ever did. Tillotfon's Sermons. 
The fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair ; 
And round their /ovely breaft and head 
Frefh flow’rs their mingl’d odours fhed. Prior. 


Lo'VEMONGER. n. f. [love and monger.] One who deals in af- 
fairs of love. 
Thou art an old /ovemanger, and fpeakeft fkilfully. Shak. 
Lo’ver. n. f. [from /ove.] 
1. One who is in love. 


LOV 


Love is blind, and /oveis cannot fee 
‘The pretty follies that themfelves comm 't. 
Let it be never faid, that he whofe breaft 
Ts fill’d with love, fhowld break a /over’s reft. 
2. A friend; one who regards with kindnefs. 
Your brother and his Zover have embrac’d. 
T tell thec, fellow, > 
Thy general is my over: I have been TE 
The book of his good a&t, whence men haye read 
His fame unparallel’d haply amplified. 
3. One who likes any thing. i 
To be good and gracious, and a lover of knowledge, are 
amiable things. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Lo’over. n. f. [from Pouvert, French, an opening. | An open- 
ing for the {moke to go out at in the roof of a cottage. Spen/. 
Lo'vesecrer. n. f. [love and /ecret.] Secret between lovers. - 
What danger, Atimant, is this you fear? i 
Or what Jovefecr er which I muft not hear. “Dryden’s Aur. 
Lo’vesick. adj. [love and fick.] Difordered with Jove; lan- 
guifhing with amorous delire. 5 
See, on the fhoar inhabits purple fpring, 
Where nightingales their /ove/ith ditty fing. 
To the dear miftrefs of my /ove/itk mind, 
Her fwain a pretty prefent has defign’d. 
Of the reliefs to eafe a /ve/ick mind, 
Flavia prefcribes defpair. Granville. 
Lo’vEsomeE. adj. [from love.] Lovely. A word not ufed. 
Nothing new can {pring 
Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear, — 
Or beautiful or /ovefome can appear. ‘Dryden’s Lucretius. 
Lo’vesonG. n. f. [love and fong.] Song expreffing love. 
Poor Romeo is already dead! 
Stabb’d with a white wench’s black eye, 
Run through the eat with a /ovefong. Shakefpeare. 
Lovefong weeds and fatyrick thorns are grown, = 
Donne: 


Shakefpeare. 
Dryden. 


D idt 


Drydens Virg. 


Where feeds of better arts were early fown, 
Lo’vesuit. n. f. [love and /uit.] Courtthyp. 
His Jovefuit hath been to me 
As fearful as a fiege, Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
Lo'vETALE. n.f. [Jove and tale.] Narrative of love. A 
The /ovetale d 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat ; laa 
Whofe wanton paffions in the facred porch © . 
Ezekiel faw. Milton's Paradife Lop, b. i. 
Cato’s a proper perfon to entruft 
A lovetale with. Adtifon’s Cato, 
Lo’verHouGHtT. n. f. [love and thought.] Amorous fancy. . 
Away to {weet beds of flowers, . 
Lovethoughts lie rich when.canopied with bowers. Shake/p. 
Lo’vetoy. n. f. [love and toy.] Small prefents given by lovers. 
Has this amorous gentleman prefented himfelf with any 
lovetoys, fuch as gold {nuff-boxes. Arbuth. and Pope’s Ma. Sc. 
Lo'vetrick. n. f. [love and trick.] Art of exptefling love. 
Other difports than dancing jollities ; . 
Other /ovetricks than glancing with the eyes. Donne. 
Louay. n.f. [/och, Irifh, a lake.] A lake; a laree inland 
ftanding water. 
A people near the northern pole that won, 
Whom Ireland fent from Joughes and forefts hore, 
Divided far by fea from Europe’s fhore. 
Lough Nefs never freezes. 
Lo'vinG. participial adj. [from love.] 
1. Kind; affectionate. 
So loving te my mother, 
That he permitted not the winds of heav’n 
To vifit her face too roughly. Shake/p. Hamlet, 
This earl was of great courage, and for this caufe much 
loved of his foldiers, to whom he was no lefs Joving again. 
Hastvard. 


Fairfax. 
Phil. Tranf. 


2. Expreffing kindnefs. 
The king took her in his arms till fhe came to hericlf, 
and comforted her with loving words. Efth. xv. 8. 
Lo'vinckinpNEss. ‘Tendernefs; favour; mercy. A frip- 
tural word. 
Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies, and thy uing- 
hindneffes. Pfal. xxv. 6. 

He has adapted the arguments of obedience to the imper- 
fection of our underftanding, requiring us to confider him 
only under the amiable attributes of goodnefs and /ving- 
kindnefs, and to adore him as our friend and patron. Rogers. 

Leas adv. [from loving.] Affectionately; with kind- 
nefs. 

The new king, having no lefs /ovins’y performed ‘all du- 
tics to him dead than alive, purfucd on the fiege of his un- 
natural brother, as much for the revenge of his father, as 
for the eftablifhing of his own quict. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is no great matter to live /oving4y with good-natured and 
meek perfons ; but he that can do fo with the froward and 
perverié, he only hath true charity. Taylor. 

Lo’yineness. n. f. [from /oving.} Kindnefs ; affection. 


Carrying 


Shakefp. 


Shakefpeare. , l 
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Carrying thus in one perfon the only two bands of good- 
will, lovelinefs and /evinync/s. Sidney, b. i. 
LOUIS D'OR. n. J: [French.] A golden coin of France, va- 

Jued at about feventeen fhillings. 
Ir he is delired to change a louis d'or, he muft confider of 


it. Spectator, N.. 305. 
To LouncEe. v. n. [iunderen, Dutch.] To idle; to live 
lazily. 


Lo’uncrr. n. f. [from lounge.] An idler. 

Lource. n. f. [longurio, Latin.] A tall gangrel. Ainf. 

LOUSE. n.f. plural dice. [lup, Saxon 5, /wys, Dutch.] A {mall 
animal, of which different fpecies live on the bodies of men, 
beafts, and perhaps of all living creatures. 

There were lice upon man and beaft. Exod. viii. 18. 

Frogs, tice, und flies, muft all his palace fill 
With loath’d intrufion. Miton. 
Tt is beyond even an atheift’s credulity and impudence to 

affirm, that the firt men might proceed out of the tumours 
of leaves of trees, as maggots and flics are fuppofed to do 
now, or might.grow upon trees; or perhaps maight be the 
lize of fome prodigious animals, whofe fpecies is now extinct. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Not that I value the moncy the fourth part of therfkip of 
a lowe. reer tak Swift. 

To Lous. v. a. [from the noun.] To clean from lice. 

As for all other good women, that love to do. but little 
work, how handfuine it is to /owfe themfelves in the fun- 
fhine, they that have been but a while in Ireland. can well 
witnefs. _ Spenfer on Ire-and. 

You fat and busd him all the fun-fhine day. Swift. 

Lousewort. n.f. ‘The name of a plant; called alfo rattle 
and cock’s-comb. i y 

There are four different kinds of this plant, which grow 
wild, and in forac low meadows are verygtroublefome; efpe- 
cially one fort with ycllow flowers, which riles to be a foot 
high or more, and is often in fuch plenty as to be the moft 
predominant plant; but it is very bad food for cattle. : Miller. 

Lo’usity. adv. [from lufe.) Ina paltry, mean, and feurvy way. 

Lo‘usiness. mf. [from lufy] The ftate of abounding with 
lice. 

Lo’usy. adj. [from lou/e.] 

I. Swarming with lice; over-run with lice. 

Let him be daub’d with lace, live high and whore, 
Sometimes be lufy, but be never ‘poor. Dryden's Fuv. 
Sweetbriar and goofeberry are only /ou/y in dry times, or 

very hot places. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
2. Mean; low born; bred on the dunghil. 

I pray you now remembrance on the /ou/y knave mine hoft. 

A hufy knave, to have his gibes and his mockeries. Shake/p. 
Lour. n.f. {loete, old Dutch. Mr. Lye.] A mcan aukward 
fellow; a bumpkin; a clown. 

Pamela, whofe noble heart doth difdain, that the truft of 
her virtue is repofed in fuch a /out’shands, had yet, to fhew 


an obedience, taken on fhepherdifh apparel. Sidney. 
This bwt, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we fcarce are men, and you are gods. — Shake/p. 
I have need of fuch a youth, 
That can with fome difcretion do my bufinefs ; 
For ’tis no trufting to yon foolifh Jut. Shake/peare. 


Thus wail’d the /owts in melancholy ftrain. Gay's Pafè. 
To Lour. v.n. [}lucan, to kend, Saxon.] To pay obeifance ; 
to bend; to how; to ftoop. Obfolete. It was ufed in a 
good fenfe. In Scotland they fay, a fellow with Jowtan or 
luttan fhoulders ; that is, one who bends forwards; his 
fhoulders or back. 
He fair the knight faluted, uting low, 

Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Fa. Qu, 

Under the fand-bag he was feen; 

Louting low, like a for'fter grecn. Ben. Fabnfon’s Underw. 

The palmer, grey with age, with count’nance /ozuting low, 

His head ev’n to the earth beiore the king did bow. Drayton. 

To Low'r. v.a. This word fcems in Shake/peare to fignify, 
_to overpower. 
I am ‘cwted by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalicr. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Lo’uTisH. adj. [from kut.] Clownifh ; bumpkinly. 

This buth clown is fuch, that you never faw fo ill-fa- 
voured avilar; his behaviour fuch, that he is beyond the dè- 
arce of ridiculous. Sidney. 

Lo'urisHLy. adv. [from lout.) With the air of a clown; 
with the gait of a bumpkin. 
Low. ad). 
1. Not high. 
2. Not riting far upwards. _ 
It became a {preading vine of kw ftature. 

3. Not elevated in fituation. 

O mighty Cæfar ! do'ft thou lye fo low? 

Are all thy conqueils, glories, triumphs, fpoils, 

Shrunk to this little meafure ? Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Whatloever is wafhed away from them is carricd down 
into the /ower grounds, and into the fea, and nothing is 


brought back. Burnet’s Theory of the Larth. 


Ezek. xvii. 6. 


LO W 


4. Defcending far downwards ; deep: 
5. aot deep; not fwelling high; fhallow : ufed of water. 

As two men were walking by the fea-fide at /ow water, 
they faw an oylfter, and they both pointed at it together. 

L’Eftrange. 
It is kw cbb fure with his accufery when fuch peecadillo’s 
are put in to fwell the charge. Atterbury. 
6.: Not of high price; as, corn is /ow. 
7s Not Joud ; not noify. 
As when in open air we blow, 

The breath, though ftrain’d, founds flat and fw: 

But if a trumpet take the blaft, 

Te lifts it nigh; and makes it laft. Waller. 

The theatre is fo well contrived, that, from the very deep 
of the ftage, the Wwe? found may be heard diftinctly to the 
fartheft part of the audience ; and yet, if you raife your voice 
as high as you pleafe, there is nothing like an echo to caufe 
confufion. Addifon on Italy. 

8. In latitudes near to the line. 

They take their courfe either hich to the north, or lw to 

the fouth. Abbot's Defeript. of the World. 
9. Not rifing to fo great a fum as fome other accumulation of 
particulars, 

Who can imagine, that in fixteen or feventeen hundicd 
years time, taking the Jower chronology, that the earth had 
then ftood, mankind fhould be propagated no farther than 
Judæa. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

10. Late in time: as, the /ower empire. 
11, Dejected ; deprefled. s 
o To be worft, 

The Lbwefl, moft dejcétcd, thing of fortune, 

Stands {till in efperance. 

His fpirits are fo ow his voice is drown’d, 

He hears as from afar, or ina f{woon, 


Shake/pec. b, 


Like the deaf murmur of a diftant found. Dryden. 
Though he before had gall and rage, 

Which death or conqueft muft affware ; 

He grows. difpirited and bw, 

He hates the fight, and fhuns the foe. Prior. 


12. Impotent; fubdued. 

To keep them all quiet, he muft keep them in greater 
awe and lefs f{plendor; which power he will ufe to keep them 
as iow as he pleafes, and at no more coft than makes for his 
own pleafure. i Graunt’s Bills of Mortality, 

13. Not elevated in rank or ftation; alject. 

He wooes both high and Jow, both rich and poor. Shakefp. 

Try in men of bw and mean education, who have never 
elevated their thoughts above the fpade. Locke. 

14. Difhonourable; betokening meannefs.of mind: as, low 
tricks. 
15- Not fublime; not exalted in thought or diction. 

Hevhas not fo many thoughts that are /ow and vulgar, but, 
at the fame time, has not fo many thoughts that are fublime 
and noble. Addifon’s Speftatory N°. 279. 

In comparifon of thefe divine writers, the nobleft wits of 
the heathen world are /ow and dull.  - Felton on the Clafficks. 

16. Reduced; in poor circumftahces ; as, I am dow in the world. 
Low. adv. 
1. Not aloft; not ata high price; meanly: it is chiefly ufed 
in compofition. 
Proud of their numbers and fecure in foul, 
The confident and over-lufty French : 
Do the /ow-rated Englith play at dice? Shakefp. Hen. V. 
This is the prettieft /ow-born lafs, that ever 

Ran the greenford ; nothing fhe docs or feems, 

But {macks of fomething greater than herielf, 

Too noble for this place. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

‘There under Ebon fhades and /ow-brow’d rocks, 

As ragged. as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian.defert ever dwell. 

My eyes no object met 
But /+w-hung clouds, that dipt themfelves in rain, 


Milton. 


To fhake their fleeces on the earth again. Dryden. 
No luxury found room 
In /ow-rooft houfes, and bare walls of lome. Dryden, 
Vaft yellow offsprings are the German’s pride ; 
But hotter climates narrower frames obtain, 
And /ow-built bodies are the growth of Spain. Creech, 


- Whenever I am turned out, my lodge deicends upon a 
lew-{pirited creeping family. Swift. 
We wand’ring go through dreary waftes, 
Where round fome mould’ring tow’r pale ivy creeps, 
And /ow-brow’d rocks hang nodding o’cr the deeps. Pope. 
Corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all; and av’rice creeping on, 
Spread like a /ow-boin mitt, and blot the fun. 
2. In times near our own. 

In that part of the world which was firft inhabited, cvem 
as w down as Abraham’s time, they wandered with their 
flocks and herds. Locke. 

3. With a depreffion of the voice. 
Lucia, fpeak Jow, he is retir’d to ret.  Adaifon’s ee 
4. In 


Pope. 


ae 


4. Ina flate of fubjection. 
How comes it that, having been once fo lowe brought, and 
thoroughly fubjcSted, they afterwards lifted up themfelves fo 
_ ftrongly again. Spenfer on Ireland. 
lo Low. v. a. [from the adjeétive.]} To fink; to make low. 
Probably mifprinted for /ower. 
The value of guineas was /owed from one-and-twenty fhil- 
__ lings and fixpence to onc-and-twenty fhillings. Swift. 
Yo Low. v. n. [plonpan, Saxon. The adjeive bw, not high, 
is pronounced /o; the verb low, to bellow, lou.) To bellow 
as a cow. 
Doth the wild afs bray when he has grafs? or /oweth the 
ox over his fodder? Fob vi. 5. 
The maids of Argos, who, with frantick cries, 


And imitated /ow:ngs, fill’d the fkies. Rofcommon. 
Fair Io grac’d his fhield, but lo now, 
With horns exalted {tands, and feems to bw. Dryden, 


Had he been born fome fimple fhepherd’s heir, 
The Lwing herd, or fleecy fheep his care. Prior. 
Lo’wBeELL. n. f. [laeye, Dutch; lex, Saxon ; or log, Iflandick, 
a flame, and bell.] A kind of fowling in the night, in which 
the birds are wakened by a bell, and lured by a flame into 


anet. Lowe denotes a flame in Scotland; and to lowe, to 
flame. 
Lowr. n. f. 


Lowe, loe, comes from the Saxon pleap, a hill, heap, or 
barrow ; and fo the Gothick A/aiw is a monument or bar- 
rows i , Gibfon’s Camden, 

To Lo'wrR. v. a. [from bw.] 
1. To brng low; to bring down by way of fubmifion. 
As our high veflels pafs their wat’ry way, 

Let all the naval world due homage pay 5; 

With hafty reverence their top-honours /ower, 

Confefiing the afferted power. 

The fuppliant nations 
Bow to its enfigns, and with /ower’d fails 
Confefs the ocean’s queen. Smuth’s Phedrus and Hippolytus. 
2. To fuffer to fink down. f 

When the water of rivers iflues out of the apertures with 
more than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it fuch par- 
ticles of loofe matter as it met with in its paflage through the 
{tone, and it fuftains thofe particles til] its motion begins to 
remit, when by degrees it /owers them, and lets them fall. 

Woodward's Nat. Hif. 
3. To leffen; to make lefs in price or value. 

The kingdom will lofe by this owering of intereft, if it 
makes foreigners withdraw any of their money. Locke. 

Some people know it is for their advantage to lswer their 
intereft. Child on Trade. 

To Lower. v.n. To grow lefs; to fall; to fink. s 
The prefent pleafure, 
By revolution Jow'ring, does become 
; The oppofite of itfelf. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
* To Lo’wer. v. n. [It is doubtful what was the primitive 
meaning of this word : if it was originally applied to the ap- 
pearance of the fky, it is no more than to grow bw, as the 
{ky feems to do in dark weather : if it was firt ufed of the 
countenance, it may be derived from the Dutch /oeren, to 
look afkance. ] 
. To appear dark, ftormy, and gloomy ; to be clouded. 

Now is the winter of our difcontent 

Made glorious Summer by this fon of York ; 
And all the clouds that /owcr’d upon our houfe, 
In the deep bofom of the ocean buried. Shake/p. Rich, HI. 

The ow'ring {prinz, with lavifh rain, 

Beats down the flender ftem and bearded grain. Dryden. 
When the heavens are filled with clouds, and all nature 
wears a /owering countenance, I withdraw myfelf from thefe 
uncomfortable feenes. Addifon’s Spedtator, N`. 83. 

The dawn is overcaft, the morning /ow’rs, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day.  Addi/on’s Cato. 

If cn Swithin’s feaft the welkin /ours, 

And ev’ry penthoufe ftreams with hafty fhow’rs, 
Twice twenty days fhall clouds their fleeces drain. Gay. 
2. To frown; to pout; to look fullen. 
There was Diana when Act:con faw her, and one of her 
foolish nymphs, who weeping, and withal /owering, one might 


Prior. 


tg 


{ee the workman meant to fet forth tears of anger. Sidney. 
He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, 
But fullen difcontent fat ow’rig on her face ; x 
‘Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 
‘Thus turbulent in rattling tone fhe fpoke. Dryden. 


Lo'wer. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Cloudinefs ; gloomincfs. 
2. Cloudincfs of look. 
Philoclea was jealous for Zclmane, not without fo mighty 
a lower as that face could yicld. Sidney, b. ii. 
Lo’wERINGLY. adv. [from /ower.] With cloudinefs ; gloomily. 
Lo’wermost. adj. [from low, lower, and mo/f.] Loweft. 
Plants have thcir feminal parts uppermoft, living creatures 
have them %reermofi. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
It will alfo happen, that the fame part of the pipe which 
was nowe /owerms/t, will prefently become higher, fo that 
- the water does afcend by defeending ; afcending in compa- 


LOW 


rifon to the whole inftrument, and defcending in refpect of 
its feveral parts. Wilkins's Dedaless. 
Lo‘wranp. n. f. [low and land] The country that is low in 
refpect of neichbouring hills; the marfi:. h 
Whata devil’s he? 
His errand was to draw the Jowia:d damps, 
And noifome vapours, from the foggy fens, ee 
Then breathe the baleful tench with all his force. “ Dryd. 


No nat’ral caufe fhe found from brooks or bogs, , 
Or inarfhy /cawlands, to produce the fogs. Dryden. 
Lo’weity. adu. [from /owly.]} ar 


tk 


1. Humbly; without pride. 
2. Meanly; without dignity. 
Lo'wiiwess. 2. f- [from lowly. ] 
1, Humility ; freedom from pride. 
Lowlinefs is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face. 
The king-becommge graces, 
As juftice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 
Bounty, perfev’rance, mercy, /owtime/s, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 
I have no relifh of them. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Eve, 
With /owlime/s majeftick, from her feat, 
And grace, that won who faw to wifh her ftay, : 
Rofe. Milton’s Par. Lift, b. viii. 
If with a true Chriftian /ow/ine/s of heart, and a devout 
fervency of foul, we perform them, we fhall find, that they 
will turn to a greater account to us, than all the warlike pre-, 
parations in which we truft. 
2. Meannefs; want of dignity ; abject depreffion. 
They continued in that /owline/s until the time that the di- 
vifion between the two houfes ot Lancafter and York arofe. 
Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
The lowline/s of my fortune has not yet brought me to 
flatter vice; and it is my duty to give tcftimony to virtue. 
Dryden's Preface to Aurengzebe. 


Shake/peare. 


Lo’wry. adj. [from /ow.] 
1. Humble; meek; mild. 
Take my yoke upon you, and Scarn’of me; for I am 
meek and why in heart. __ 2 Matte 2G. 
He did bend to us a little, and put his arms abroad: we 
of our parts faluted him ina very /ow/y and fubmifiive man- 
ner, as looking that from him we fhould receive fentence of 
life or death. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
With cries they. fill’d the holy fane ; 
Then thus with /ow/y voice Iioncus began. Dryden. 
The heavens are not pure in his fight, and he charges even 
his angels with folly; with how wiy a reverence muft we 
bow down our fouls before fo excellent a being, and adore a 
nature fo much fuperior to our own. Rogers's Sermons. 
2. Mean; wanting dignity; not great. 
For from the natal hour diftintive names, 
One common right the great and bw'y claims. 
3. Not lofty ; not fublime. , 
For all who read, and reading not difdain, 
Thefe rural poems, and their /ow’y ftrain, 
The name of Varus oft infcrib’d fhal fee. 
Lo’w iy. adv. [from low.] 
1. Not highly; meanly; without grandeur ; without dignity. 
I will thew myfelf highly fed, and /z:/y taught; I know 
my bufinefs is but to the court. Shane/peare. 
’Tis better to be kwh born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief, 
And wear a golden forrow. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 
2. Humbly; meekly; modeftly. 
Heav’n is for thee too high 
To know what paffes there ; be /ow/y wife : 
Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. AZ ton. 
Another crowd 
Preferr’d the fame requeft, and lowly bow’d. PH. 
Lown. n. f. [liun, Irith ; locn, Dutch, a ftupid dronc.] A 
fcoundrel ; a rafcal. 
King Stephen was 2 worthy pcer, 
His breeches coft him but a crown, 
He thought them fixpence all too dear, 
And therefore call’d the taylor lown. 
Lo’wness. n. f. [from low. 
1. Abfence of height; fmall diftance from the ground. 
They know 
By th’ height, the lowne/s, or the mean, if dearth, 
Or foizon follow. Shatelp. Aut. and Crespatra, 
The lowne/s of the bough where the fruit cometh, maketh 
the fruit greater, and to ripen better ; for you fhall even fee, 
in apricots upon a wall, the greatelt fruits towards the bat- 
tom. 
In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs of the arch 
makes it rife in height, the /czxe/s often opens it in breadth. 
Addijon’s Remarks on Ltalys 
2. Meannefs of condition, whether mental or external. 
Nothing could have fubdu’d nature 
To fuch a ‘oune/s, but his unkind daughter. 


Popes 


Dryd. Silents, 


Shake/peares 


Shacefpecre, 
Now 


Atterbury’s Sermons. | 


Bacons Nat. Fifi, N°. 432. . 


LOZ 


Now I muĝ 
‘To the young man fend humble treaties, 
And palter in the fhift of /otune/s. 
3. Want of rank; want of dignity. 
The name of fervants has of old been reckoned to imply 
a certain meannefs of mind, as well as /;eve/s of condition. 
South's Sermons. 


Shakefpeare. 


4. Want of fublimity ; contrary to loftinefs. 
A tranfeendent height, as /owne/s me, 

Makes her not fec, or not fhow. Donne. 

His ftyle is accommodated to his fubject, either high or 
low ; if his fault be too much Jowne/s, that of Perfius is the 
hardnefs of his metaphors. Dryden. 

g. Submiflivencfs. 

‘The people were in fuch /ownefs of obedience as fubjects 
were like to yield, who had lived almoft four-and-twenty 
years under fo politick a king as his father. Bacon. 

6. Depreflion ; dejection. 
Hence proceeded that poverty and /otune/s of fpirit to which 
a kingdom may be fubject, as well as a particular EE Son 
SWIft. 
 LOWTHO'UGHTED. adj. [low and thought.) Having the thoughts 
with-held from fublime or heavenly meditations; mean of 
fentiment ; narrow mindednefs. 
Above the fmoak and ftir of this dim fpot, 
Which men call carth, and with /owthoughted care, 


Strive to keep up a frail and feverifh being Milton. 
O grace ferene! Oh virtue heav'nly fair ! 

Divine oblation of lowthoughted care ! 

Frefh blooming hope, gay daughter of the fly, 

And faith our early immortality ! Pope. 


Low SPIRITED. adj. [/9w and /pirit.] Dejected ; deprefled ; not 
lively ; not vivacicus; not fpritely. 

Severity carricd to the highett pitch breaks the mind; and 
then, in the place of a diforderly young fellow, you have a 
low/pirited moped creature. 

Loxopromick. n. f. [Ackos and dpopos ; loxodromus, Lat.] 

Loxedromick isthe art of oblique failing by the rhomb, 
which always makes an equal angle with every meridian; 
that is, when you fail neither directly under the equator, nor 
under one and the fame meridian, but acrofs them: hence 
the table of rhumbs, or the tranfverfe tables of miles, with 
the table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the failor may 
practically find his courfe, diftance, latitude, or longitude, 
is callec, /oxodrcmick. Harris, 

LOYAL. adj. (loyal, Fr.] 
1. Obcdient ; true to the prince. 
Of Glofter’s treachery, 

And of the syal fervice of his fon, 

When I inform’d him, then he cali’d me fot. Shakefp. 

‘The regard of duty in that moft loyal nation overcame all 


other difficulties. Knolles. 
Loyal {ubje&ts often feize their prince, 

Yet mean his facred perfon not the leaft offence. Dryden. 
2. Faithful in love; true to a lady, or lover. 
Hail wedded love! by thee 

Founded in reafon loyal, juft, and pure. Malton. 


There J.aodamia with Evadne moves, 
Unhappy both! but /oya/ in their loves. Dryden's ZEn. 
Lotvauis'r. n. f. [from /syal.] One whe profefies uncommon 
adnerence to his king. 
The cedar, by the initigation of the /zyal1/ts, fell out with 
the homebians. Howel's Vocal Fore/?. 
Lo’yaty. adv. [from /zyal.] With fidelity; with true adhe- 
rence to a king. 
The circling year I wait, with ampler ftores, 
And fitter pomp, to hail my native fhores ; 
‘Phen by my realms due homage would be paid, 
For wealthy kings are /oyally obcy’d. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Lo'varry. n. j. [foraulte, French.) 
1. Firm and faithful adherence to a prince. 
Though /oyalty, well held, ‘to fools docs make 
Our faith meer toily; yet he that can endure 
‘To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord, 
Does conquer him that did his mafter conquer. 
To day fhalt thou behold -a fubject die 
Yor truth, for duty, and for loyalty. Shakefp. Rich. IH. 
Commithons flaw’d the heart 
Of all their loyalties. Shakefpeare’s Henry VII. 


He had never had any veneration for the court, but only 


Shakefp. 


fuch /oyalty to the king as the law required. Clarendon. 
Abdic! faithful found 
Unfhaken, unfeduc’d, untcrrity’d, 
His dayalty he kept. Milton. 


2. Fidelity to a lady, or lover. 
Lozence. `n. f. [lofenge, French.] Of unknown ctymology. 
1. A rhomb. 

The bef builders refolve upon rectangular fquares, as a 
mcan between too few and too many angles ; and through 
the equal inclination of the fides, they are itronger than the 
thamb or lofenge. Watton’s Archite€iure. 

», Lezence is a form of a medicine made into {mall pieces, 


Locke. ` 


LUB 


to be held or chewed in the mouth till melted or wafted. 
3. A cake of preferved fruit: both thefe are fo denominated 
from the original form, which was rhomboidal. 
Lr. a contraction for lord/bip. 
Lu'cparn. n. f. [from lubber.] A lazy fturdy fellow. 
Yet their wine and their viétuals thole curmudgeon /ué- 
bards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 

LU’BBER. n. f. [of this word the belt derivation feems to be 
from lubbed, faid by Junius to fignify in Danith fat.] A ftur- 
dy drone; an idle, fat, bulky lofel; a hooby. 

For tempeft and fhowers deceiveth a many, 

And ling’ring lubbers loofe many a penie. Tufer’s Huf. 

Thefe chafe the fmaller fhoals of fifh from the main fea 
into the havens, leaping up and down, pufhing like a fat 
lubber out of breath. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

They clap the /uhber Ajax on the thoulder, 

As if his feet were on brave Heétor’s breatt, 

And great ‘Troy fhrinking. Shake/p. Troil. and Creffida. 
A notable /ubéer thou reporteft him to be. Shukefp. 
Tell how the drudging goblin fweat ; 

His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn, 

That ten day labourers could not end ; 

Then lics him down the /ubber fend. 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride; 

Than did your /ubéser {tate mankind beftride. Dryden. 

How can you name that fuperannuated lubber? Congreve. 

Lu’eBeriy. adj. [from lubber.] Lazy and bulky. 

I came at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and fhe’s a 
great /ubberly boy. Shake/peare. 

Lu’sperLy. adv.  Aukwardly ; clumfily. 

Merry andrew on the low rope copies /ubber/y the fame 
tricks which his mafter is fo dexteroufly performing on the 
hich. Dryden’s Dedication. 

Lu. n.f. A game at cards. 

Ev’n mighty pam who kings and queens o’erthrew, 

And mow’d down armies in the fights of /w. Pope. 

To Lu’sricaTE. v.a. [from lubricus, Lat.] To make fmooth 
or flippery ; to fmoothe. 

There are aliments which, befides this /bricating quality, 
{timulate in a fmall degree. Arbuthnot on A iments. 

The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and the fupo- 
naceous remedies, fome of which /ubricatey and others both 
lubricate and ftimulate. Skerp’s Surgery. 

To LU'BRICITATE. v.n. [from lubricus, Latin.] To fmooth; 
to make flippery. 

Lusricity. n. f. [/ubricus, Latin; lubricité, French.] 

1. Slipperinefs; {moothnefs of {furface. 

2. Aptnefs to glide over any part, or to facilitate motion. 

Both the ingredients are of a lubricating nature ; the mu- 
cilage adds to the /ubricity of the oil, and the oil preferves 
the mucilage from infpiffation. Ray on Creation. 

3. Uncertainty ; flipperinefs ; inftability. 

The manifold impofbilities and /ubricities of matter can- 
not have the fame conveniences in any modification, More. 

He that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, excepted 
them not out of the charge of univerfal vanity ; and yet the 
politician is not difcouraged at the inconftancy of human af- 
fairs, and the /ubricity of his fubject. Glanville’s Apology. 

A ftate of tranquillity is never to be attained, but by keep- 
ing perpetually in our thoughts the certainty of death, and 
the /uSrictty of fortune. L’Bftrange’s Fables. 

4. Wantonnefs ; lewdnefs. 

From the letchery of thefe fauns, he thinks that fatyr is 
derived ftom them, as if wantonnefs and lubricity were cflen- 
tial to that poem which ought in all to be avoided. Dryden. 

Lu'srick. adj. [lubricus, Latin. ] 

1. Slippery; {mooth on the furface. 

A throng 

Of fhort thick fobs, whofe thund’ring volleys float 

And roul themfelves over her /ubrick throat; 

In panting murmurs. 

2. Uncertain; unfteady. 

I will deduce him from his eradle through the deep and 

lubrick waves of ftate, till he is fwallowed in the gulph of fa- 


Ailton. 


Crafhaw. 


tality. Wotton. 
2. Wanton; lewd. [/ubrique, French.] 
Why were we hurry’d down 
This /xbrick and adult’rate age ; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
T’ encreafe the fteaming ordures of the ftage. Dryden. 


Lu’nricous. adj. [lubricus, Latin.] 
1. Slippery ; fmooth. 

The parts of water being voluble and ‘xbricous as well as 
fine, it eafily infinuates itfelf into the tubes of vegetables, 
and by that means introduces into them the matter it bears 
along with it. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

2. Uncertain. 

The judgment being the leading power, if it be ftored 
with /ubricous opinions inftead of clearly conceived truths, and 
peremptorily refolved in them, the practice will be as irre- 
gular as the conceptions. Glanuille’s Scep. 

15 T Lu’sri- 


LUC 


Lunririca’tion. n. f. [lubricus and fio, Latin.) The act of 
fmoothing. s 
A twofold liquor is prepared for the inun¢tion and /ubrifi- 
cation of the heads of the bones; an oily one, furnifhed by 
the marrow; a mucilaginous, fupplied by certain glandules 
feated in the articulations. Ray on Creation. 
Lusrira’crion. n. f. [lubricus and facio, Latin.}] The act of 
lubricating or {moothing. 
The caufe is /ubrifaction and relaxation, as in medicines 
emollient; fuch as milk, honey, and mallows. Bacon. 
Luce. x. f. [perhaps from ézpus, Latin.) A pike full grown. 
They give the dozen white luces in their coat. Shake/p. 
Lu’cent. adj. [/ucens, Latin.} Shining; bright; fplendid. 
I meant the day-ftar fhould not brighter rife, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. Benj. Fobn/on. 
A fpot like which perhaps 

Aftronomer in the fun’s lucent orb, 

Through his glaz’d optick tube yet never faw. 
LUCID. n. f. (tucidus, Latin; lucide, French.] 
1. Shining; bright; glittering. 

Over his /zcid arms 

A military veft of purple flow’d ; 

Livelier than Melibcean: Milton, 

It contracts it, preferving the eye from being injured by 

too vehement and /ucid an object, and again dilates it for the 
apprehending objects more remote in a fainter light. Ray. 

If at the fame time a piece of white paper, or a white 

cloth, or the end of one’s finger; be held at the diftance of 
about a quarter of äh inch, or half an inch; from that part 
of the glafs where it is moft in motion, the eleétrick vapour 
which is excited by the fri€tion of the glafs againft the hand 
wil, by dafhing againft the white paper, cloth, or finger, 
be put into fuch an agitation as to emit light, and make the 
white paper, cloth, or finger, appear lucid like a glow-worm. 

Newton’s Opticks. 

_ The pearly fhell its Zucid globe unfold, 
And Phcebus warm the rip’ning ore to gold. 
», Pellucid; tranfparent. ; 
On the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, /ucid treams. Milt. Par. Lof. 
On the tranfparent fide of a globe, half filver and half of 
a tranfparent metal, we faw certain ftrange figures circularly 
drawn, and thought we could touch them, till we found our 
fingers ftopped by that lucid fubftance. Gulliver’s Trev. 
>. Bright with the radiance of intelleét; not darkened with 
madnefs. 
The long diffentioris of the two houfes, which, although 
they had had /ucid intervals and happy paufes, yet they did 


Milton. 


Pope. 


ever hang over the kingdom, ready to break forth. Bacon. 
Some beams of wit on other fouls may fall; 
Strike through and make a /ucid interval; 
But Shadwell’s gertuine night admits no ray; 
His rifing fogs prevail upon the day. Dryden. 


I believed him in a ducid interval, and defired he would 
pleafe to let me fee his book. Tatler. 

A few fenfual and voluptuous perfons may, for a fedfon, 
eclipe this native light of the foul; but can never fo wholly 
{mother and extinguifh it, but that, at fome lucid intervals, 
it will recover itfelf again, and fhine forth to the conviction 

, of theit confcience. Bentley's Sermons. 

Luerpiry. n. f. [from lucid.] Splendor; brightnefs. — Dié?. 

Lucr’FERous. adj: [/ucifer, Latin.] Giving light; affording 
means of difcovery. ‘ f 

The experiment is in itfelf not ignoble, and /aciferous 

enough, as fhewing a new way to produce a volatile falt. 
Boyle. 
Lucr’rick. adj. [lux and facios Latin:] Making light; pro- 
ducing light. ; 

When made to converge, and fo mixed together; though 
their /ucifick motion be continued, yet by interfering, that 
equal motion, which is the colorifick, is interrupted. Grew. 

Luck. n f- [geluck, Dutch. J 
i. Chance; accident; fortune; hap; cafual event, 
He fotc’d his neck into a nooze, 

To fhew his play at faft and loofe ; 

And when he chanc’d t efcape; miftook è: 

For art and fubtlety, his /uck. _ Hudibras. 

Some fuch method may be found by kuman induftry or 
luck, by which compownd bodics may be refolved into other 
fubftances than they are divided into by the fire. Boyle. 

2. Fortune, good or bad. 
Glad of fuch /uck the lucklefs lucky maid; 
A long time with that favage people ftaid, 
To gather breath in many mifcries. __ Spenfer. 
Farewel, good Salifbury, and good luck go with thec. 
‘ Shakefpeare'’s Henry V. 
I did demand what news from Shrewsbury. 

He told me, that rebellion had ill Zuck, 

And that young Harry Percy's {pur was cold. Shake/peare. 

That part of mankind who have had the juftice, or the 
luck, to pals, in common opinion, for the wifeft, have fol- 
lowed a very different {cent. Temple. 


LUD 


Such, how highly foever they may have the duck to be 
thought of, are far from being Ifraelites indeed. Sout, 
The guefts are found too num’rous for the treat, 
But all, it feems, who had the /ucé to eat, 
Swear they ne’er tafted more delicious meat. Tate's Juu. — 
Lu‘ckixy. adv. [from lucky.] Fortunately ; by good hap. 

It is the pencil thrown /uckily full upon the horfe’s mouth, 
to exprefs the foam, which the painter with all his fkill could 
not form: Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

It happens /uckily for the cftablifhment of a new race of 
kings upon the Britifh throne, that the firft of this royal line 

. has all high qualifications. _ Addifon. 
Lu’cxiness. n. f. [from /ucty.] Good fortune ; gõod hap; ca- 
fual happinefs. 4 

He who fometimes lights on truth, is in the right but by 

chance ; and I know not whether the /uckinefs of the acci- 

, dent will excufe the irregularity of his proceeding. Lecke. 
Lu'cKLess. adj. [from /uck.] Unfortunate; unhappy. 

Glad of fuch luck, the /uckle/s lucky maid, 

A long time with that favage people ftaid, 

To gather breath in many miferies. 

, Never fhall my thoughts be bafe, 

Though /ucklefs, yet without difgrace. 

What elfe but his immoderate luft of pow’r, -~ 

Pray’rs made and granted in a /uck/e/s hour? . Dryden. 

Lu’cxy. n. f [from luck; geluckig, Dutch.] Fortunate; happy 
by chance; 
But I more fearful, or more /ucky wight, 
Difmay’d with that defotried, difinal fight, . : 
Fled faft away. , Fairy Queen; b. x. 
Perhaps fome arm more lucky than the reft, 
May reach his heärt, and free the world from bondage. 
Addifon's Cato. 
Lv’crative. adj. [lucratif, French; dncrativus, Lat.] Gain- 
ful ; profitable ; bringing money. 

The trade of merchandize being the moft lucrative, may 
bear ufury at a good rate ; other contra@s not fo. . Bacon. 

The difpofition of Ulyffes i.icliricd him to purfue the more 
dangerous way of living by war, thah the more lucrative me- 
thod of life by agriculture. Notes on the Odsffiy. 

Lu’cre. x. f. [/ucrum, Latin.] Gain; profit; pecuniary ad- 
vantage. In an ill fenfe. 
Malice and /ucre in them 
Have laid this woe here. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
They all the facred myfteries cf heav’n 
To their own vile advantages fhall turn, 
Of lucre, and ambition. Milton's Par. Loft, È: xii. 
A foul fupreme in each hard inftance try’d, 

Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 

The rage of pow’r, the blaft of publick breath, 

The luft of lucre, and the dread of death. Pope. 

What can be thought of the procuring letters by fraud, . 

, and the printing them merely for lucre ? ope. 
We s adj. [lucrum and fero, Latin:] Gainful ; pro- 
table. 

Silver was afterwards feparated from the gold, but in fo {mall 
a quantity, that the experiment, the coft and pains confider- 
ed, was not /ucriferous. Boyle. 

Lucarrick. adj. [lucrum and facio, Latin.) Producing gain; 
id? 
Lu‘cration. x. f: [/uGor, Latin.] Struggle; effort; conteft. 
To Lu’cusrate. n. f: [lucubror, Lat.} To watch; to ftudy 
_ by night. 
Lucurra’rion. m. f. [lucubrétio, Latin.] Study by candle- 
light; nocturnal ftudy; any thing compofed by night. 
Thy /ucubratioss have been perufed by feveral of our 
friends. Tatler, N°. 78. 
Lucusra‘rory. adj. [/ucubratorius, from iucubror, Latin. } 
Compofed by candle-light. 

You mutt have a fober dith of coffee, and a folitary candle 

at your fide, to write an epiftle /ucubratory to your friend. 


P ope. 


Fairy Queen. 


Suckling. 


Lu’cuLENT. adj. [hiculentus; Latin ] 
1. Clear; tranfparent; lucid. This word is perhaps not ufed 
in this fenfe by any other writer. 
PA i luculent along 
e purer rivers flow. 7, : . 715 
2. Cenaee evident. a eee 
They are againft the obftinate incredulity of the Jews, the 
moft /uculent teftimonies that Chriftian religion hath. looser, 
L'UDICROUS,. adj. [ludicer, Lat.) Burlefque; merry; fpors 
tive; exciting laughter. 
_ Plutarch quotes this as an inftance of Homer’s judgment, 
in clofing a /udicrous {cene with decency and initructior. 
Notes on tht Odyffey. 
Lu’picrousty. adv. [from ludicrous.) Sportively; in bur- 
lefque; in a manner that may excite laughter. 
Lu'picrousness. 1. f. trom ludicrous.) Burlefque; {portive- 
nefs; merry caft or-manner ; ridiculoufnefs, 
Lupirica’tion. n. f. [ludificor, Latin.) The a& of mocking, 
or making fport with another. Dia, 
Lurr. 


LUK 


Lurr. n. f. [in Scotland.] The palm of the hand; as, clap 
me arles in my luj. 
To Lurr. v. n. [or loof.] 
rm. 
k Contract your fwelling fails, and luff to wind. Dryden. 
To Luc. v.a. [aluccan, Saxon, to pull; /gga, Swedith, the 
hollow of the hand.] 
t. To hall or drag; to pull with rugged violence. 
You gods! why this 
Will /ug your priefts and fervants from your fides. Shake/p. 
Thy bear is fafe, and out of peril, 
Though /ugg’d indeed, and wounded very ill. 
When favage bears agree with bears, 
Shall tecrct ones /ug faints by th’ ears. 
Sce him drag his feeble legs about 
Like hounds ill coupled: Jowler /ugs him ftill 


To keep clofe to the wind. Sca 


Hudibras. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


Through hedces. Dryden. 
N hote pleafure is to fee a ftrumpct tear 
A cynick’s beard, and /ug him by the hair. Dryden. 


Either every fingle animal fpirit muft convey a whole re- 
prefentation, or elfe they muft divide the image amongft 
them, and fo /ug off every one his fhare. | Collier. 

2. Tu Luc cut. ‘To draw a fword, in burlefque language. 
But butf and beltmen never know thefe cares, 
No tine, nor trick of law, their action bars ; 
They will be heard, or they /ug out and.cut. . .. Dryden. 
To Luc. v. 7. To diag; to come heavily: perhaps only mif- 
printed for lags. i 
My flagging foul fics under her own pitchs 
Like fowl in air, too damp, and /ugs along, 
- Asif fhe were a body in a body. 
Luca 4 
1. A kind of {mall fith. : i 
They feed on falt unmerchantable pilchards, tag worms, 
lugs, and little crabs. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
>. {In Scotland.] An ear. 
3. Lug, a land meafure ; a pole or perch. 
That ample pit, yet far renown’d 

For the large leap which Debon did. compel 

Ceaulin to make, being eight /uzs of ground. Fa, Qu. 
v’ccaGe. x. j: [from /ug.] Any thing cumbrous and un- 
weildy that is to be carried away; any thing of more weight 
than value. . n 

Come bring your luggage nobly on your back. Shate/p. 
What db you mean 
To doat thus on fuch luggage ? Shake/peare’s Tempe/?. 
Think not thou to find me flack, or need 
Thy politick maxims, or that cumberfome 
‘Luggage of war there hewn me. Milton's Par. Regain’d. 
How durft thou with that fullen /uggage 

O’ th’ felf, old ir’n, and other baggage, 

‘T’ oppofe thy lumber againft us? , Hudibras, p.i. 
_ The mind of man is too light to bear much certainty 
among the ruffing winds of paflion and opinion ; and if the 
luggage be prized cqually with the jewels, none will be caft 


Dryden, 


out till all be fhipwrecked. Glanv. 
A lively faith will bear aloft the mind, 
And leave the luggage of good works behind., Dryden. 


I am gathering up my /uggage, and preparing for my jour- 
į ney. Swift to Pope. 
Lucu’srious. adj. [lugubre, French; lugubris, Lat.) Mourn- 
ful; forrowful. 
A cemure, or rather a /ugubricus look, a fad or whining 
tone, makes up the fum of many mens humiliations. 
Decay of Piety. 
LUKEWARM. adj. [The original of this word is doubted. 
Warmth, in Saxon, is pleoS ; in old Frifick bj; in Dutch 
liewte ; whence probably our /uke, to which warm may be 
added, to determine, by the firft word, the force of the fe- 
cond ; as we fay, bailing hot,} 
. Moderately or mildly warm; fo warm as to give only a 
pleafing fenfation. : 
A dreary coric, whofe life away did pafs, 
All wailow’d in his own, yet lukewarm blood, à 
That froin his wound yet welled frefh alas! Fairy Queen. 
May you a better feaft never behold, 

You knot of mouth friends; fmoke and lukewarm water 

Is your perfection. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

Eathing the body in lukewarm water is of great advantage 
to ccntemperate hot and fharp humours. JWi/eman’s Surgery. 

Whence is it but from this attractive power that water, 
which alone diftils with a gentle /uéewarm heat, will not diftil 
from falt of tartar without a great heat? Newton's Opticks. 
_ indiferent; not ardent; not zcalous. 

If fome few continue ftedfaft, it is ar obedience fo luke- 
qari and languifhing, that it merits not the naime of paf- 
fion. Dryden. 

This fober conduét is a mighty virtue 
In lukewarm patriots. 
Lu’KEWaARMLy. adv. [from the adjective. ] 
1. With moderate Warmth. 
2. With indifference. 
Lu’KEWARMNESS. 7. f. [from lukewarm.] 


=e 


t> 


Addifen’s Cato. 


LUM 
I. Moderate or pleafing heat. 
2. Indifference ; want of ardour. . 
Some kindof zeal counts all ‘merciful moderation fv.) 
warmnefs. King Charles. 
The defect of zeal is /ukewarmne/s, or coldnefs in religion ; 
thevexcefs is inordinate heat and fpiritual fury. Sprat. 
Go dry your chaff and ftubble, give fire to the zeal of 
your faction, and reproach them with dvkewarmne/s. Swift. 
To Lure. v. a. (lulu, Danith; lallo, Latin] : 
1. To compofe to ficep by a pleafing found. 
There trickled toftly down 
A gentle ftream, whofe murmuring wave did play 
Emongft the pumy ftones, and made a found 
To lull him foft a fleep, that by it lay. Fairy Queen, D. ii: 
Such fweet compulfion doth in mufick lie, 


To lull the daughters of neceffity. Milton. 
Thefe lull’d by nightingales embracing flept. Ailton. 
2. To compofe; to quiet; to put to reft. 
To find a foe it fhall not be his hap, 
And peace fhall /u/ him in herflow’ry Jap. Milton. 
No more 'thefe fcenes my meditations aid, 
Or /uil to teft the vifionary maid. Pope. 


By the vocal woods and waters /v/P'd, 

And loft in lonely mufing in a dream. — Thor/an’s Spring. 
Lu’teasy. n.f. [allus Latin. Quem nutricum fuille deum 
contendit Turnebus, from Jul: it is oblfervible that the 


nurfes call fleep by, by; lullaby is therefore /ull to flecd.] A 
fong to fii!l babes. 


Only that noife heav’ns rolling circles keft, 


Sung /ullaby, to bring the world to reit. Fairfax: 
Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in your fweet lullaby; 

Lul'a, lulla, lullaby; lula, Iulla, lullaby. Shakefpeare. 


If you will let your lady know I am hete to {peak with 
her, and bring her along with you, it may make my bounty 
further. 

—Marry, Sir, lullaby to your bounty till I come again. Shaé. 

Drinking is the /u/laty ufed by nurfes to ftill crying chil- 
. dren. Locke on Education. 
Lumpa‘co. 2. f. [lumbi, Lat. the loins.] 

Lumbago’s are pains very troublefome about the loins, and 
{mall of the back, fitch as precede ague fits and fevers : they 
are moft commonly from fullnefs and acrimony, in common 
with a difpofition to yawnings, fhuddérings, arid crratick 
pains in other parts, and go off with evacuation, generally 
by fweat, and other critical difcharges of fevers. Quincy: 

LUMBER. v. /. [loma, zeloma, Saxon, houfholdftuft ; lom- 
mering, the dirt of an houfe, Dutch:] Any thing uleleis or 
cumberfome ; any thing of more bulk than value. 

The very bed was violated 
By the coarfe hands of filthy dungeon villains; 


And thrown amongft the common dumber. Otway. 
À One fon at home 

Concerns thee more than many guefts to come. 

IF to fome ufeful art he be not bred, 

He grows mere lumber, atid is worfe than dead: Dryden. 


Thy neighbour has remov’d his wretched ftore; 
Few hands will rid the /umber of the poor. Dryden's Fuv. 
. If God Intended not the precife ufe of every fingle atom, 
that atom had been no better than a piece of /umber. Grew, 
The poring fcholiafts mark ; 
Wits, who, like owls, fee ohly in the dark ; 
A tumber-houfe of books in ev'ry head. Pepes Durciads 
To Lu'MmBER. v. a. [from the noun.] To heap like ufclefs 
goods irregularly. 
. In Rollo we muft have fo much ftuff /uinbered tozcther, 
that not the Icaft beauty of tragedy can appear. I 
To Lu’mseR. v. n. 
own bulk. 


t " Rymer. 
To move heavily, as burthencd with his 


Firft let them run at large, 
Nor lumber o’cr the meads, nor crofs the wood. Dryden. 
Lu’minary. n. f. [/uminare, Latin; duminaire, French:] 
1. Any body which gives light. 
The great Luminary 
Difpenfes light from far. 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. 

Sit John Graham, I know not upon what fémindries he 

efpicd in his face, diffuaded him from marriage. Wotton. 
3. Any one that inftructs mankind. 

The circulation of the blood, and the weight and fpring 
of the air, had been referved for a late happy difcovery by 
two great luminaries of this ifland. Bentley's Sermons. 

Lumina’TIon, 2. f. [from lumen.) Emiffion of light. Did. 
Lu/minous. n. f. (lumineux, French. ] 
1. Shining; emitting light. 

Fire butneth wood, making it firft /uminous, then black 


Ailton. 


and brittle, and laftly, broken and incinerate. Bacon. 
Irs firft convex divides 
The luminous inferior otbs inclos’d, 
From chaos. Milton, 


How came the fun to be luminus? Not from the necel- 
fity of natural caufes. Bentleys Sémans. 


2, Entightctied. 


LUN 


2. Enlightened. 
Earth may, induftrious of herfelf, fetch day, 

Travelling caft ; and with her part averfe 

From the fun’s beam, meet night; her other part 

Still /umincus by his ray. Milton's Paradife Loji, b. viii. 

3. Shining; bright. 

The moft /uminous of the prifmatick colours are the yel- 
low and orange : thele affect the fenfes more ftrongly than 
all the reft together. Newtsn's Opticks. 

LUMP. n. f. [lompe, Dutch.] 
1. A fmall mafs of any matter. 

The weed kal is by the Egyptians ufed firft for fuel, and 
then they crufh the afhes into /umps like a ftone, and fo fell 
them to the Venetians. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Without this various agitation of the water, how could 
Jumps of fugar or falt caft into it be fo perfectly diffolved in 


it, that the /umps themfelves totally difappear ? Boyle. 
An Ombite wretch is pris’ner made ; 
Whofe flefh torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut. Tate. 


Ev’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green, 


Were forted well, with /wnps of amber laid between. Dry. 


To conceive thus of the foul’s intimate union with an in- 
finite being, and by that union receiving of ideas, Icads one 
into as grofs thoughts, as a country-maid would have of an 
infinite butter-priht, the feveral parts whereof being applied 
to her /ump of butter, left on it the figure or idea there was 
prefent need of. Locke. 

2. A fhapelefs mafs. 
Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigefted /ump ; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. Shak. Henry VI. 
Blufh, blufh, thou /ump of foul deformity. Shake/peare. 

Why might not there have been, in this great mafs, huge 
lumps of folid matter, which, without any form or order, 
might be jumbled together. Keil againf? Burnet. 

3. Mafs undiftinguifhed. 
All mens honours 

Lie like one /ump before him, to be fafhion’d 

Into what pinch he plea‘e. Shakefpeare’s Flenry VIII. 

It is rare to find any of thefe metals pure; but copper, 
iron, gold, filver, lead, and tin, all promifcuoufly in one 
lump. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. 

4. The whole together; the grofs. 

If my readers will not go to the price of buying my pa- 
pers by retail, they may buy them in the /ump. Addifon. 

Other epidemical vices are rife and predominant only for 
a feafon, and muft not be afcribed to human nature in the 
lump. Bentley's Sermons, 

The priacipal gentlemen of feveral counties are {tigmatized 
in a dump, under the notion of being papifts. Swift. 

To Lump. v.a. To take in the grofs, without attention to 
particulars. 

The expences ought to be lumped together. Ayliffe’s Par. 

Boccalini, in his political balance, after laying France in 
one fcale, throws Spain into the other, which wanted but 
very little of being a counterpoife : the Spaniards upon this 
reckoned, that if Spain of itfelf weighed fo well, they could 
not fail of fuccefs when the feveral parts of the monarchy 
were lumped in the fame fcale. Addifon. 

Lu’mpFisH. [lump and fib; lumpus, Lat.) A fort of fith. 
_Lu’mpine. adj. [from lump.] Large; heavy; great. A low 
word. 

Nick, thou fhalt have a lumping pennyworth. Arbuthnot. 
_Lu’mpisu. adj. [from lump.] Heavy ; grofs; dull; unactive ; 
bulky. 

Out of the earth was formed the flefh of man, and there- 
fore heavy and Jumpi/h. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 


Sylvia is /umpz/h, heavy, melancholy. Shakefpeare. 
Love is all ipirit: fairies fooner may 

Be taken tardy, when they night tricks play, 

Than we; we are too dull and /umpi/h. Suckling. 


Little terreftrial particles fwimming in it after the groffeit 
were funk down, which, by their heavinefs and /wmpi/h 


ficure, made their way more {peedily. Burnet. 
~ How dull and how infenfible a beaft 
Is man, who yet wou’d lord it o'er the reft ? 
Philofophers and poets vainly ftrove 
In every age the /umpi/h mais to move. Dryden. 


Lu’mpisHLy. adv. [from /umpi/b.] With heavinefs ; with fu- 
idity. 
R REEN n. f. [from the adjective.] Stupid heavinefs. 
Lu’mpy. adj. [from /unp.] Full of lumps; full of compact 
mafles. 

One of the beft fpades to dig hard /umpy clays, but too 
fmal] for light garden mould. Mortimer’s Hujfbendry. 

Lu’nacy. n. f. [from /una, the moon.} A kind of madnets 
influenced by the moon; madnefs in gencral. 

Love is merely madnefs, and deferves as well a dark houfe 
and a whip as madmen do; and the reafon why they are not 
fo punifhed and cured is, that the /umacy is fo ordinary, that 
the whippers are in love too. Shatefp. As yau like it. 


L U N 


Your kindred fhun your houfe, 
As beaten hence by your ftrange /unazy. Shakefpearé. 
There is difference of lunacy: I had rather be mad with 
him, that, when he had nothing, thought a!l the fhips that 
came into the haven his, than with you, who, when you 
have fo much coming in, think you have nothing. Suckling. 
Lunar. ) adj. [lunaire, Fr. lunaris, Latin.) Relating to the 
Lu’xary. § moon; under the dominion ct the moon, j 
They that have refolved that thefe vears were but /unary 
years, wiz. of a month, or Egyptian vears, are ealily con- 
futed. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
They have denominated fome herbs folar ard fome /unar, 
and fuch like toys put into great words. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The figure of its feed much refembles a horfhoe, which 
Baptifla Porta hath thought too low a fign;fication, and raited 
the fame unto a /unary reprefentation. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
We upon our globe’s laft verge fhall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the fky ; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we fhall know, 
And on the /wnar world fecurely pry. Dryden. 
Lu‘’nary. n. f. [lunaria, Latin; lunaire, Fr] Moonwort. 
Then {prinkles fhe the juice of rue 
With nine drops of the midnight dew, 
From /unary diftilling. 3 Drayton’s Nymphid. 
LU'NATED. adj. [from /una.] Formed like a half moon. 
L’unarick. adj. [lunaticus, Latin.] Mad; having the ima- 
gination influenced by the moon. 
Bedlam beggars, from low farms, 
Sometimes with /unatick bans, tometimes with prayers, 


Enforce their charity. Shake/peare. 
Lu’xnaTick. n.f. A madman. 
The /unatick, the lover, ànd. the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact: -l hay? 
One fees more devils than vaft hell can holds; 


The madman. Shakefp. Midjummer Night's Dream. 
I dare .enfure any man well in his wits, for one in the 
thoufand that he fhail not die a J/umatick in Bedlam within 
thefe feven vears ; becaufe not above one in about one thou- 
fand five hundred have done fo. Graunt’s Bills. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 
The fot a hero, /unatick a king. Pose. 
The refidue of the yearly profits fhall be laid out in pur- 
chafing a piece of land, and in building thereon an hofvital 
for the reception of idiots and /w:aticks. Swift. 


-Luna’tion. n. f. [lunaifon, French; luna, Latin.) The re- 


volution of the moon. 

If the /urations be obferved for a cycle of ninetcen years, 
which is the cycle of the moon, the fame obfervations will 
be verified for fucceeding cycles for ever. Folder on Time. 

Luwen. l7». f. (Minfoaw derives it from Juja, Spanith ; 
Lu’ncHEON. § Skinner from &letnten, a {mall piece, Teu- 
tonick. It probably comes from c'utch or clunch.] As much 
food as one’s hand can hold. 
When hungry thou ftood’ft ftaring, like an oaf, 
I flic’d the /uncheon from the barley loaf ; 


With crumbled bread I thicken’d well the mefs. Gay. 


-Lune. n. f. (luna, Latin.] 


1. Any thing in the fhape of an half moon. 
2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy, mad freaks. The French fay of 
a man who is but fantaftical or whimiical, M a des lunes. 
Hanmer. 
Bcftrew them 
Thefe dangerous, unfafe lunes i’ th’ king ; 
He mutt be told on’t, and he fhall : the ofice 
Becomes a woman bett. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 


.3. A laifh: as, the dune of a hawk. 


LUNETTE, n. f. [French.}] A fmall half mcon. 
Lunette is a covered place made before the courtine, which 
corfifts of two faces that form an angle inwards, and is com- 
monly raifed in fofles full of water, to ferve inftead of a 
faufie braye, and to dilpute the enemy’s paflage: it is fix 
toifes in extent, of which the parapet is four. Trevoux. 
Lungas. n. f. [lungen, Saxon; /ong, Dutch.] The lights; the 
part by which breath is infpired and expired. x 
_ More would I, but my /ungs are wafted fo, 
That ftrength of fpeech is utterly denied me. Shake/peare. 
The bellows of his /ungs begin to fwell, 
Nor can the good reccive, nor bad expel. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of brats infpir’d with iron lunes ; 
I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the punifhments thofe crimes have met. Dryden. 
LuNGED. adj. [from lungs.} Having lungs; having the nature 
of lungs; drawing in and emitting air: as, the lungs in an 
animal body. 
The {mith prepares his hammer for the ftroke, 
While the /uxg'd bellows hiffing fire provoke. 


p ryden . 


Dryden. 


-LuxG-Grown. adj. [lung and grown.] 


The lungs fometimes grow taft to the frin that lines the 
breatt within; wnence fuch as are detained with that acci- 
dent are /ung-grown. Elarvey on Confumptions, 

2 Lun Gwoat, 
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Lu‘xavort. n: f. [pulnanaria, Lat.] 

"Tie Hower confits of one leaf, which is fhaped like a 
funne!, whole upper part is cut into feveral fegments ; from 
its fibutous Aower-cup, which is for the moft part pentago- 
nal, ries the pointal encompaffled by four embrios, which 
afterwards become fo many feeds inclofed in the flower- 
cup. Miller. 

Leniso’LaR. adj. [lunifolaire, French; luna and folaris, Lat.] 
Compounded of the revolution of fun and moon. 

Lunt. n. j. (lente, Dutch.] ‘The matchcord with which guns 
are fired, 

Lu'rixe. n. f. [/upin, French 5 
pulfe. 

It has a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pale, which afterward turns into a pod filled with 
cither plain or fpherical leeds : the leaves grow like fingers 
upon the foot ftalks. Miller. 

When Protogenes would undertake any excellent piece, he 
ufed to diet himtelf with peas and /upines, that his invention 
might be quick and refined. Peacham on Drawing. 

Where ftalks of /upines grew, 

Th’ enfuing feafon, in return, may bear 

The bearded product of the golden year. Dryden's Georg. 

Protogenes, drawing the picture of Jalyfus, took no other 
nourifhment than /upines mixed with water, for fear of clogg- 
ing his imagination by the luxury of his food. Dryden. 

Lurcu, n. f. [This word is derived by Skinner from Pourche, 
a game of draughts, much ufed, as he fays, among the 
Dutch; ourche he derives from arca ; fo that, I fuppofe, 
thofe that are loft are left in Jorche, in the lurch or box ; 
whence the ufe of the word. } 

To leave in the LuncH. To leave in a forlorn or deferted con- 
dition ; to leave without help. 

Will you now to peace incline, 

And languifh in the main defign, 

And leave us in the lurch. 

But though th’ art of a different churchy 

I will not /eave thee in the lurch. Hudibras, p. i. 

Have a care how you keep company with thofe that, when 
they find themfelves upon a pinch, will /eave their friends in 
the lurch. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Can you break your word with three of the honeitcft beft- 
meaning perfons in the world? It is bafe to take advantage 
of their fimplicity and credulity, and /eave them in the lurch 
at laft. Arbuthnot's Hifi. of J. Bull. 

Flirts about town had a defign to caft us out of the fafhion- 
able world, and eave us in the lurch, by fome of their late 
refinements. Addifon’s Guardian. 

To Lurcu. v.n. [lceren, Dutch; or rather from the noun. ] 

1. To hhift; to play tricks. 

I myfelf, fometimes leaving the fear of heav’n on my left- 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my neceflity, am fain to 
fhuffe, to hedge, and to lurch. Shakefpeare. 

9. To lie in wait : we now rather ufe lurk: 

While the one was upon wing, the other ftood lurching 
upon the ground, and flew away with the fih. L’E/lrange. 

To Lurcn. v. a. {lurcor, Latin. ] 

1. To devour ; to {wallow greedily. 

Too far off from great cities may hinder bufinefs ; or too 
neay Jurcheth all provilions, and maketh every thing dear. 

Bacon's Effays. 

2. To defeat; to difappoint. A word now ufed only in bur- 

Jefque. [from the game lurch.) 
He waxed like a fea ; 

And, in the brunt of feventeen battles fince, 

He /urcht all {words œ th’ garland. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

God never defigned the ufe of them to be continual; by 
putting fuch an emptinefs in them, as fhould fo quickly fail 
and lurch the expectation. South’ s Sermons. 

This is a fure rule, that will never deceive or lurch the fin- 
cere communicant. South's Sermons. 

2. To fteal privily; to filch ; to pilfer. 

Lu/rcHer. n.f. [from lurch. ] 

1. Onc that watches to fteal, or to betray or entrap. 

I cannot reprefent thofe worthies more naturally than un- 
der the fhadow of a pack of dogs, made up of finders, 
lurchers, and fetters. Tatler, N°. 59. 

His thefts fome tradefman fpies, 

Swift from his play the fcudding /urcher flies ; 

Whilft ev’ry honeft tongue {top thief refounds. Gay. 

2. [Lurco, Latin.] A glutton ; a gormandizer. Not ufed. 

Lure. n. f. [lenrre, French ; lore, Dutch.] 

1. Something held out to call a hawk. 

My faulcon now is fharp and pafling empty, 

And, till the ftoop, fhe muft not be full-gorg’d, 

For then fhe never looks upon her lure. Shakefpeare. 

This /ure the caft abroad, thinking that this fame and be- 
licf would draw, at one time or other, fome birds to ftrike 
upon it. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A great eftate to an heir, is as a lure to all the birds of 
prey round about to feize on him. Bacon. 


lupinus, Latin.] A kind of 


Denham. 
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A fale’ncr Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
With her of tarfels, and of /ures he talks. 
2, Any enticement ; any thing that promifes advantage. 
How many have with a {mile made fmall account 
* Of beauty, and her lures, eafily fcorn’d 
All her allaults, on worthier things intent. Milt. Par. Reg. 
This ftiffneck’d pride, nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s /ure de{cend. Denham. 
To Lure. v. n. [from the noun.] To call hawks. 

Standing near one that /ured loud and fhrill, I had fudden- 
ly an offence, as if fomewhat had broken, or been diflocated 
in my ear, and immediately after a loud ringing. Bacon. 

To Lure. v.a. To attract; to entice; to draw. 
As when a flock 

Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Againft the day of battle, to a feld 

Where armies lie encamp’d, come flying, /ur’d 

With {cent of living carcafes. Milton's Par. Loft. 

A man fpent one day in labour, that he might pafs the 
other at eale; and /ured on by the pleafure of this bait, when 
he was in vigour he would provide for as many days as he 
could. Temple. 


Prior. 


Should you lure 
From this dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your fineft art. Thomfon s Spring. 
Volumes on fhelter’d ftalls expanded lic, 
And various fcience lures the lcarned eye. 
Lu’rip. adj. (luridus, Latin.] Gloomy ; difmal. 
Slow fettling o'er the /uiid grove, 
Unufual darknefs broods. Themfon’s Summer. 
To Lurk. v. n. [probably lurch and lurk are the fame word. 
See LURCH.] To lie in wait; to tie hidden ; to lie clofe. 
Far in land a favage nation dwelt, 
That never tafted grace, nor goodncfs felt ; 
But like wild beafts, lurking in loathfome den, 
And flying faft as roebuck through the fen, 
All naked. Fairy Queen, b: ii: 
Milbrook Jurkeih between two hills, a village of fome 
eighty houfes, and borrowing his name from a mill and hittle 
brook running there through. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 
They lay not to live by their worke, 
But theevifhly loiter and /urke. Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 
If finners entice, confent not; if they fay, let us lay wait 
for blood, let us /urk privily for the innocent. = Prov. i. 11. 
The wife, when.danger or difhonour lurks, 


Gay's Trivia. 


Safeft, and feemlieft by her hufband ftays. Milton. 
See 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree : 

Then rend it off. Dryden's Æn. 


The king unfeen 
Lurk’d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen; , 
He {prings to vengeance. Pope. 
I do not lurk inthe dark: Iam not wholly unknown to 
the world: I have fet my name at length. Swift. 
Lurker. 2. f. [from /uré.] A thief that lies in wait. 
LT einem, n. f. [lurk and place.) Hiding place ; fecret 
place. 
Take knowledge of all the /urkingplaces where he hideth 
himfelf. 1 Sam. xxiii. 23. 
Lu’scious. adj. [from devicious, fay fome; but Skinner more 
probably derives it from /uxurious, corruptly pronounced. } 
1. Sweet, fo as to naufeate. 
2. Sweet in a great degrec. 
The food that to him now is as /u/cious as loches, fhalk 
fhortly be as bitter as coloquintida. Shakefp. Othell. 
With brandifh’d blade rufh on him, break his g)afs, 


And fhed the fi/cious liquor on the ground. Milton. 
- Blown rofes hold their fweetnefs to the laft, 
And raifins keep their /u/cious native tafte. Dryden. 


3. Pleafing ; delightful. 
He will bait him in with the /u/cious propofal of fome 
gainful purchafe. South’s Sermons. 
Lu’scrousty. adv. [from /u/cious.] Sweet to a great degree. 
Lu’sciousness. n. f. [from /ufcious.] Immoderate {weetnefs. 
Can there be greater indulgence in God, than to embitter 
fenfualitics whofe /u/ciou/ne/s intoxicates us, and to clip wings 
which carry us from him. Decay of Piety. 
Peas breed worms by reafon of the luftioufnefs and {weet- 
nefs of the grain. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Lu’sern. n. f. lupus cervarius, Latin.] A lynx. 
Lusu. adj. Of a dark, deep, full colour, oppofite to pale and 
faint; from /ou/che. Hanmer. 
How /ub and lufty the grafs looks? how green? Shak. 
Lusk. adj. [lufthe, French.] Idle; lazy; worthle(s. Dié. 
Lu'’sKISH. adj. [from /u/t.] Somewhat inclinable to lazinefs 
or indolence. 
Lu'skisHLy. adv. [from luftifo.] Lazily; indolently. 
Lu’skIsHNESS. adv. [from lu/kifh.] A dilpofition to lazinefs. 
Spenjere 
Luso’rious. adj. [/uforius, Latin.] Ufed in play; fportive. 
15 U Things 
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Things more open to exception, yet unjuftly condemned 
as unlawful; fuch as the /uforious lots, dancing and ftage- 
plays. Bibop Sanderfon. 

Lu’sory. adj. [luforius, Latin.] Ufed in play. 
. There might be many entertaining, contrivances for thé in- 
ftrution of children in geometry and geography, in fuch al- 
luring and /u/ory methods, which would make a moft agree- 
able and lafting impreffion. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
LUST. n. f. [lupt, Saxon; k/f, Dutch.] 
1. Carnal defire. 
. This our court, infected with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn, Epicurifm and /u/t 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 

Than a grac’d palace. _ Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Luft, and rank thoughts. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

They are immcderately given to the /u/f of the ficth, 
making no confcience to get baftards. Abbot. 

When a temptation of luft affaults thee, do not refift it by 
difputing with it, but flie from it, that is, think not at all of 
it. Taylor’s holy Living. 

2. Any violent or irregular defire. 
I will divide the fpoil; my /u/ fhall be fatified upon them. 
Exod. xv. 9: 

The ungodly, for his own /u/?, doth perfecute the poor : 
let them be taken in the crafty wilinefs they imagined. P/al. 

Virtue was reprefented by Hercules : he is drawn offering 
to ftrike a dragon ; by the dragon are meant all manner of 
lufts. Peacham on Drawing. 

All weigh our acts, and whate’er feems unjuft, 
Impute not to neceffity, but /u/?. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
The luft of lucre. Pope. 
3. Vigour; active power. Not ufed. 


Trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if you put 


falt, or lees of wine, or blood, to the root: the caufe may 
be, the increafing the /u/? or {pirit of the root. Bacon. 
To Lust. v. n., 
1. To defire carnally. 
Inconftant man, that loveth all he faw, 
And /u/ted after all that he did love. 
2. To défire vehemently. 
Giving fometimes prodigally ; not becaufe he loved them 
to whom he gave, but becaufe he /u/fed to give. Sidney. 
The Chriftian captives in chains could no way move them- 
felves, if they fhould unadvifedly /u/f after liberty. Knolles. 
ERING lift; to like. Out of ufe, ; 
Their eyes fwell with fatnefs; and they do even what they 
luf. Pfal. \xxiii. 7. 
4. To have irregular difpolitions. __ 
~- The.mixed multitude fell a Jz/fing ; and the children of 
Iftael alfo wept, and @id, Who thall give us flefh to eat? 
: bottu ; Num. xi. 4. 
The fpirit that dwelleth in us /u/teth to envy. Jam. iv. 5. 
Lu’stFuL. adj. [luft and full.] 
1. Libidinous; having irregular defires. 
Turning wrathful fire to /u/?ful heat, 
With beaftly fin thought her to have defil’d. _ Fairy Qu. 
There is no man that is intemperate or /u/iful, but be- 
fides the guilt likewife ftains and obfcures his foul. T:lloifon. 
2. Provoking to fenfuality ; inciting to luft. 
Thence his /u/fful orgies he enlarg’d. Milton. 
Lu’sTFULLY. adv. [from ad With fenfual concupifcence. 
Lu’strutness. n. f. [from /u/ful.] Libidinoufnefs. 
Lu'stiHED. 12. f. [from lufty.} Vigour; fprightlinels ; cor- 
Lu’stinoop. § poral ability... Not now in ufe. 
A goodly perfonage, 
Now in his frefheft flower of /u/fyhed, 


Rofcommen. 


Fit to inflame fair lady with love’s rage. Fa. Qu. 
Realon and refpect 
Make livers pale, and /u/tihood dejected. Shakefpeare. 
Pll prove it on his body ; 
Defpight his nice fence, and his active practice, . 
His May of youth and bloom cf lu/tyhood.  Shakefpeare. 


Lu'stity. adv. [from /u/fy.] Stoutly; with vigour; with 


mettle. T . 
I determine to fight u/fily for him.  Shake/p. Henry V. 
Shakefpeare. 


Now, gentlemen, 
Lers tune, and to it /u/fily a while. 
_ Barbarofla took upon him that painful journey, which the 
old king /u/tily performed. Knolles. 
He has fought /y/tily for her, and deferves her. Southern. 
Lu’sriness, n. f. [from lu/y.] Stoutnefs; fturdinefs; ftrength ; 
vigour of body. 
Frefh Clarion being ready dight,. o 
He with good fpeed began to take his flight, 
Over the fields in his frank /u/tine/s. Spenfer’s Mutopotmos. 
Where therc is fo great a prevention of the ordinary time, 
it is the /u/linefs of the child; but when it is lefs, it is fome 
indifpofition of the mother. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N°. 353. 
Cappadocian flaves were famous for their /u/tine/s, and be- 
ing in good liking, were fet on a itall tọ fhew the good habit 
of their body, and made to play tricks before the buyers, to 
fhew their activity and ftrength, Dryden's Perfius. 


RE 


Lu’stirss. adj. [from /u/f.] Not vigorous; weak. S"enfer: 
Lu’stRAL. adj. [lafrak, French; /wiralis, Latin.) Ufed in 
purification. 
His better parts By /x/?ral waves refin’d, 
Mote pure, and nearer to æthereal mind. Garth, 
LustRa‘tion. n. fe [lufration, French; lufiřatio, Lat.] Pa- 
rification by water. 
Job’s religious care, 
His fons affembles, whofe united prayer, 
Like {weet perfumes, from golden cenfors rife 5 -> 
He with divine /u/rations fan&tifics. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 
That fpirits are corporeal feems a conceit derogative unto 
himfelf, and fuch as he fhould rather labour to overthrow ; 
yet thereby he eftablifheth the doctrine of /u/frations, amu- 
fets, and charms. Browz’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 
Whit were all their /u/rations but fo many folemn puri- 
fyings, to render both themfelves and their facrifices accept- 
able tö théir gods. South’s Sermons. 
Should Io’s priet command 
A pilgrimage to Merce’s burning fand ; 
Through defarts they wou’d feek the fecret {pring; 
And holy water for /u/tration bring. Dryden's Juvenal. 
By ardent pray’r, and clear /a/ration, 
Purge the contagious fpots of human weaknefs 3 
__ Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. 
Lu’srre. 2. f. [luffre, French.] 
1. Brightnefs ; fplendour ; Poot 
You have one eye left to fee fome mifchief on him: ~ 
Left it fee more prevent it; out, vile gelly; where is 
thy /u/ffre now ? Shake/péare’s King Lear. 
To the foul time doth perfection give; 


Priors 
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And adds frefh /uffre to her beauty ftill. Daviess 
The fcorching fun was mounted high, 
In all its /e/fre, to the tioonday fky. Addifon's Ovid. 


Pafs but fome fleeting years, and théfe poor eyes, 
Where now without a boaft fome /u/ire lies ; 
No longer {hall theit little honours keep, 


But only Be of ufe to read or weep. Prior. 
All nature laughs, the groves are frefh and fair, 
The fun’s mild duj?re warms the vital air. Pope. 


2. A fconce with lights. 
Ridotta fips, and dances till fhe fee 
The doubling Ju/tres dance as quick as fhe. Papes Horace. 
3. Eminence; renown. 
His anceftors continued about four hundred years, rather 
without obfcurity than with any great /u/fre. Wotton. 
I ufed to wonder how a man of birth and fpirit could en- 
dure to be wholly infignificant and obfcure in a foreign coun- 
try, when he might live with Z/re in his own. Swift. 
4. [From lufre, Fr. lufirum, Latin.] The {pace of five years. 
Both of us have clofed the tenth /u/fre, and it is high time 
to determine how we fhall play the laft act of the farce. 
Bolingbroke to Swift. 
Lu’strinc. n. f. [from lufire.] A fhining filk; commonly 
pronounced /ute/fring. 
Lu’strRovs. adj. [from /ufre.] Bright; fhining; luminous. 
Noble heroes, my {word and yours are kin, good fparks 
and /uftrous. Shake/p. Alls well that ends wells 
The more /u/trous the imagination is; it filleth and fixeth 
the better. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 956. 
Lu’srwort. x. f. [/uf and wort.] An herb. 
Lu’st¥. adj. [lu/tig, Dutch.] Stout; vigorous; healthy; able 
of body. 
This /u/ty lady came from Perfia late, 
She with the Chriffians had encounter’d oft. 
me UAN, fhould go in queft of beauty, 
Where fhould he find it fairer than in Blanch? 
We yet may fee the old man in a morning, 
Liifty as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there purfue the chafe. Orway. 
pant n. f. [from lute.] One who plays upon the 
ute. 
Lura‘rious. adj. [lutarius, Latin.] Living in ‘mud; of the 
colour of mud. ’ 
___A caly tortoife-fhell, of the Autarious kind. 
LUTE. 7. f. [luth, lut, French.] 
3. A ftringed inftrument of mufick. 
Orpheus with his /u’e made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themfelves when he did fing.  Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
May muft be drawn with a fweet and amiable counte- 
nance, upon his head a garland of rofes, in one hand & Jute. 
Peacham tn Drawing. 


Fairy Qu. 
Shake/p. 
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Ina fadly pleafing ftrain 
Let the warbling /«te complain. Pope’s St. Caecilia. 
‘A lute {tring will bear a hundred weight without rupture, 
‘but at the fame time cannot exert its elaíticity. Arbuthnot. 
Lands of finging, or of dancing flaves, 
Love-whifp’ring woods, and /ute rcfounding waves. Dunc. 
2. [From /ut, French ; lutum, Lat.] A compofition like clay, 
with which chemifts clofe up thcir veffels. 


Some 
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Some temper ‘ute, fome fpacious vefiels move, ; 

Thefe furnaces crect, and thofe approve. Garth. 
To Lute. v.a. [from the noun.] To clofe with lute, or che- 

mitts clay. ; 

Take aveflel of iron, and let it have a cover of iron well 

luted, after the manner of the chemifts. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/?. 

Iron may be fo heated, that, being clofcly /uted in a glafs, 

it fhall conftantly retain the fire. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 
Lu’TuLENT. adj. [lutulentus, Latin.] Muddy ; turbid. 
To Lux. LU. a. [luxer, French; luxo, Latin} To put 
To Lu’xaTE. § out of joint; to disjoint. 
He complained of extremity of pain, and fufpected his 
hip /uxated. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Confider well the /uxated joint, and which way it flipped 
out; for it requireth to be returned in the fame manner. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Defcending carelefs from his couch, the fall 

Lux’d his joint neck, and fpinal marrow bruis’d. Philips. 
Luxa‘TIon. n. f. [from luxo, Latin.] 

1. The act of disjointing. 
2. Any thing disjointed. 
‘The undue fituation, or connexion of parts, in fractures 
and /uxations, are to be rectified by chirurgical means. Foyer. 
LUXE. n. f. [French, luxius, Lat.] Luxury 5 voluptuoutfnefs. 
The pow’r of wealth I try’d, 

And all the various /uxe of coftly pride. Prior. 
Luxu’Riance. 22. f. [from /uxarians, Latin.) Exuberance ; 
Luxv’rrancy. $ abundant or wanton plenty or growth. 

A fungus prevents healing only by its /uxuriancy. Wifeman. 

Flowers grow up in the garden in the greateft luxuriancy 

and profufion. Speétator, N°. 47+ 
While through the parting robe th’ alternate breaft 

In full luxuriance rofe. Thomfon’s Summer. 
Luxu’RIANT. adj. (luxurians, Lat.] Exuberant; fuperfluoufly 

plenteous. 

A fluent and luxuriant fpeech becomes youth well, but not 
3 Bacon’s Effays. 
The mantling vine gently creeps luxuriant. ilton. 
If the fancy of Ovid be /uxuriant, it is his character to be 
fo. Dryden’ s id: to Ovia’s Epifiles. 

Prune the luxuriant, th’ uncouth refine, 
But fhow no mercy to an empty line. Pope. 
To LUXU'RIATE. v.n. [luxurior, Latin.} To grow exube- 
rantly ; to fhoot with fuperfluous plenty. 
Luxurious. adj. [luxurieux, Fr. luxurtofus, Latin.) 
1. Delighting in the pleafures of the table. 
2. Adminiftring to luxury. 
The luxurious board. 
3. Luftful ; libidinous. 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed : 

Her blufh is guiltinefs, not modefty. 

I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. 

4. Voluptuous ; enflaved to pleafure. 
Thofe whom laft thou faw’ft 

In triumph, and luxurious wealth, are they 

Firft feen in ats of prowefs eminent, 

And great exploits ; but of true virtue void. 

Luxurious cities, where the noife 

Of riot afcends above their loftieft tow’rs. 
5. Softening by pleafure. 

Repel the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 

Protect the Latians in /uxurious eafe. 

6. Luxuriant; exuberant. 


a 


Anon. 


Shakefpeare. 
Shake/peare. 


Milton. 
Malton. 


Dryden. 
Till more hands 


Aid us, the work under our labour grows 
Luxurious by reftraint. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 
Luxv’riousty. adv. [from Juxurious.] Delicioufly ; volup- 
tuoully. 
Hotter hours you have 
Luxurioufly pick’d out. Shakefpeare. 
Where mice and rats devour’d poetick bread, 


And with heroick verfe /uxuriou/ly were fed. Dryden. 
He never fupt in folemn ftate ; 
Nor day to night /uxuriou/fly did join. Dryden. 


LUXURY. n.f. (luxuré, old French; luxuria, Latin.] 
1. Voluptuoufnefs ; addiétednefs to pleafure. 
Egypt with Affyria ftrove 
In wealth and. luxury. Milton. 
Riches expofe a man to pride and /uxury, and a foolifh 
elation of heart. Addifon’s Speéiator, N°. 464. 
2. Luft; lewdnefs. 
Urge his hateful /uxury, 
His beftial appetite in change of luft, 


wy iR 


Which ftretch’d unto their fervants, daughters, wives. 
Shake/peare’s Richard 1. 
3. Luxuriance ; exuberance. 

Young trecs of fevcral kinds fct contiguous in a fruitful 

ground, with the very luxury of the trees will incorporate. 
Bacon's Nut. Hifl. N°. 4793 
4. Delicious fare. 

He cut the fide of the rock for a garden, and by laying oh 

it earth, furnifhed out a kind of luxury for a hermit. Addi/on. 

Ly. v.n. [A very frequent termination both of names of 
places and of adjectives and adverbs: when /y terminates the 
name of a place, it is derived from leag, Saxon, a field ; 
when it cnds an adjective or adverb, it is contracted from dich, 
like; as, beaftly, beafilike ; plainly, plainitke.] 

Lyca‘nrHROPY. n. f. [/ycantropie, French; Avxav and avdeu- 
mos.] A kind of madnefs, in which men have the qualities of 
wild beatts. 

He fees like a man in his fleep, and grows as much the 
wifer as the man that dreamt of a /ycanthropy, and was for 
ever after wary not to come near a river. Tayor. 

LYEKE. adj. for like. Spenfer. 
Ly'tnc, the participle of Xe, whether it fignifies to be recum- 
bent, or to {peak falfely, or otherwile. 

They will have me whipt for fpeaking true, thou wilt have 
me whipt for 4ing, and fometimes I am whipt for holding 
my peace. Shake/peare's King Lear. 

Many tears and temptations befal me by the {ying in wait 
of the Jews. AS XX. 19s 

Lympu. 2. f. [/ymphe, French; lympha, Lat.] Water; tran- 
fparent colourlefs liquor. 

When the chyle paffeth through the mefentery, it is mix- 
ed with the /ymph, the moft fpirituous and elaborated part of 
the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments: 

Ly’mMPHATED. adj. [lymphatus, Latin.) Mad. Dit. 
LY'MPHATICK. 2. f. (hmphatique, Fr. from hympha, Latin.) 

The /ymphaticks are ficnder pellucid tubes, whofe cavities 
are contracted at fmall and unequal diftances: they are car- 
ried into the glands of the mefentery, receiving firft a fine 
thin lymph from the /yenphatick ducts, which dilutes the chy- 
lous fluid. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

Upon the death of an animal, the fpirits may fink into the 
veins, or /ymphaticks and glandules. Floyer. 

LY'MPHEDUCT. 2. f. [lympha and duus, Latin.] A vefiel 
which conveys the lymph. 
The glands, 

All artful knots, of various hollow threads, 

Which /ympheduéts, an art’ry, nerve, and vein, 

Involv’d and clofe together wound, contain. Blackmore: 

LYNX. n. f. [Latin] A fpotted beaft, remarkable for {peed 
and fharp fight. 

He that has an idea of a beaft with fpots, bas but a con- 
fufed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby fufficiently di- 


ftinguifhed from a lynx. Locke. 
What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the /mx’s beam. Pope. 


Lyre. x. f. [re French; fra, Latin.] A harp; a mufical 
inftrument to which poetry is, by poetical writers, fuppofed 
to be fung. 


With other notes then to th’ Orphean /yre. Milton. 
My fofteft verfe, my darling /yre, 
Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay. Prior. 


He never touched his Jre in fuch a truly chromatick man- 

ner as upon that occafion,  Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

LYRICAL. ) adj. [lyricus, Latin; lyrique, French.] Pertaining 

Ly’Rick. } to an harp, or to ọdes or poetry fung to an 
harp; finging to an harp. 

All his trophies hung and aéts enroll’d 

In copious legend, or {weet lyrick fong. Milton's Agonift. 

Somewhat of the purity of Englifh, fomewhat of more 

equal thoughts, fomewhat of fweetnefs in the numbers; in 

one word, fomewhat of a finer turn, and more /yrical verfe, 


is yet wanting. Dryden. 
The lute neglected, and the Jyrick mufe, 
Love taught my tears in fadder notes to flow, 
And tun’d my heart to elegies of woe. Pepe. 


Ly’rick. n. f, A poet who writes fongs to the harp. 

The greateft conqueror in this nation, after the manner of 

the old Grecian ricks, did not only compofe the words of 

his divine odes, but fet them to mufick himielf. Addijon. 

Ly’rist. [brifles, Latin.] A mulician who plays upon the 

harp. 

. His tender theme the charming /yri/? chofe 
Minerva’s anger, and the direful woes 

Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore. 


Pope. 
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Has, in Englifh, one unvaried found, by com- 
preffion of the lips; as, mine, tame, camp: it 
is never mute. 

Macaro/on. n. f. [macarone, Italian.] , 

I. A coarfe, rude, low fellow; whence macaro- 

nick poetry, in which the language is purpofely corrupted. 
Like a big wife, at ftght of lothed meat, 
Ready to travail; fo I figh and fweat, 
To hear this macaroon talk on in vain. Donne. 
2. [Macaron, French, from panae.] A kind of fweet bifcuit, 
made of flower, almonds, eggs, and fugar. 
Macaw-TREE. n.f. 

The macaw-tree is a fpecies of the palm-tree, and is very 
common in the Caribbee iflands, where the negroes pierce 
the tender fruit, whence iffues a pleafant liquor, which they 
are very fond of ; and the body of the tree affords a folid 
timber, with which they make javelins, arrows, &c. and is 
fuppofed by fome to be a fort of ebony. Miller. 

Maca’w. n.f. A bird in the Weft-Indies. 
Mace. n. jJ. [maggza, Saxon; maga, Spanifh.] 
I. An enfign of authority worn before magiftrates. 

He mightily upheld that royal mace 

Which now thou bear’ft. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Death with his mace petrifick {mote. Milton. 

2. [Maffue, French; maf, Latin.] A heavy blunt weapon ; 
a club of metal. 
O murth’rous flumber ! 

Lay’ft thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 

That plays thee mufick ? Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

The Turkifh troops breaking in with their fcymitars and 
heavy tron maces, made a moft bloody execution. Knolles. 

With his mace their monarch {truck the ground ; 
With inward trembling earth receiv'd the wound, 
And rifing ftreams a ready paflage found. Dryden. J 
The mighty maces with fuch hafte defcend, 
They break the bones, and make the folid armour bend. 
Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
3. [Macis, Latin.] A kind of fpice. 

The nutmeg is inclofed in a threefold covering, of which 
the fecond is mace: it is athin and flat membranaceous fub- 
ftance, of an oleaginous, and a yellowifh colour: it has an 
extremely fragrant, aromatick, and agrecable fmell, and a 
pleafant, but acrid and oleaginous tafte. Mace is carmina- 
tive, ftomachick, and aftringent. Hills Mat. Med. 

Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moft excellent fudorifick : 
it is more effectual with a little mace added to it. Arbuthnot. 

Macea‘Le. n. f- [mace and ale.] Ale fpiced with mace. 

I prefcribed him a draught of maceale, with hopes to dif- 

pofe him to reft. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Ma‘cEBEARER. n. f. [mace and bear.] One who carries the 
mace before perfons in authority. 

I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppofite to the mace- 
bearer. Spectator, N°. 617. 

To MA’CERATE. v. a. [macero, Latin; macerer, French.] 
1. To make lean; to wear away. 

Recurrent pains of the ftomach, megrims, and other re- 
current head-aches, macerate the parts, and render the looks 
of patients confumptive and pining. Harvey on Con/umptions. 

2. T'o mortify; to harrafs with corporal hardfhips. 

Covetous men are all focls: for what greater folly can 
there be, or madnefs, than for {uch a man to macerate him- 
felf when he need not? Burton on Melancholy. 

Out of an excels of zeal they practife mortifications ; 
whereby they macerate their bodies, and impair their health. 

Fiddes’s Sermons. 
3. To ftecp almoft to folution, either with or without hcat. 
In lotions in womens cafes, he orders two portions of hel- 
Ichore macerated in two cotyle of water. Arbuthnot. 
MACERATION. n. f. [maceration, French; from maccrate.} 
1. The act of wafting, or making lean. 
2. Mortification ; corporal hardfhip. 
z, Maceration is an infuon either with or without heat, 
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wherein the ingredients are intended to be almoft wholly dif= 
folved. uincy. 
The faliva ferves for a maceration and diffolution of the 
meat into a chyle. Ray on Creation. 
Ma’cHINAL. adj. [from machina, Latin.) Relating to ma- 
chines. Dif. 
To MA'CHINATE. v.a. [machinor, Latin; machiner, Fr.] 
To plan; to contrive. 
Macuina‘TION. n. f. [machinatio, Lat. machination, French 5 
from machinate.] Artifice ; contrivance; malicious fcheme. 
If you mifcarry, 
Your bufinefs of the world hath fo an end, - 
And machination ceafes. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
O from their machinations free, 
That would my guiltlefs foul betray ; ag 
From thofe who in my wrongs agree, 
And for my life their engines lay. Sandysts Paraphrafe. 
Some one intent on mifchief, or infpir’d 5 
With dev’lith machination, might devife 
Like inftrument, to plague the fons of men 
For fin; on war, and mutual flaughter bent. 
Be fruftrate all ye ftratagems of hell, 
And devilith machinations come to nought. Milt. Par. Reg. 
How were they zealous in refpect to their temporal gover- 
nors? Not by open rebellion, not by private machinations ; 
but in bleffing and fubmitting to their emperors, and obeying 
them in all things but their idolatry. Spratt’s Sermons. 
MACHINE. n. f. [machina, Latin; machine, French. This 
word is pronounced ma/heen.] 
1. Any complicated piece of workmanhhip. 
We are led to conceive this great machine of the world to 
have been once in a ftate of greater fimplicity, as to conceive 
a watch to have been once in its firft materials. Burnet. 
In a watch’s fine machine, 
The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 
Derive their fecundary pow’r 
From that which fimply points the hour. 
2. An engine. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


In the hollow fide, 
Selected numbers of their foldiers hide ; 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron bowels ftuff the dark abode. 
3- Supernatural agency in poems. 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural, 
and efpecially the machines of the gods. Pope. 
MACHINERY, n. f. [from machine. ] 
I. Enginery ; complicated workmanfhip ; felf-moved engines. 
2+ The machinery fignifies that part which the deities, angels, 
or demons, act in a poem. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
Ma’cuinist. n.f. [machinefle, French; from machina Latin. ] 
A conftructor of engines or machines. : 
Ma'cıLENCY, n. f. [from macilent.] Leannefs. 
MA'CILENT. adj. [macilentus, Latin.] Lean. 
Ma‘cKEREL. x./. [mackercel, Dutch ; maquereau, French.] A 
fea-fith. 
Some fifh are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle; as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Law ordered that the Sunday fhould have reft ; 
And that no nymph her noify food fhould fell, 
Except it were new milk or mackarel. King’s Art of Cookery. 
Sooner fhall cats difport in water clear, 
And fpeckled mackrels graze the meadows fair, 
Than I forget my fhepherds wonted love. Gay's Paj/forals. 
MACKEREL-GALE. feems to be, in Dryden’s cant, a firong 
breeze, fuch, I tuppofe, as is defircd to bring mackerel freth 
to market. 


Dryden. 


Diets 


They put up every fail, 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. Dryden. 
Ma‘crocoso. n. f. [macrocofme, French; papos and xóomos.] 
The whole world, or vifible fyftem, in oppotition to the ini- 
crocofm, or world of man. 


Macta/TIon, 
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Mactalrion. 7. f- (mactatus, Latin.] The aét of killing for 


facrifice. 
MACULA. n. J. [Latin.} 
. A fpot. 
r E. the body of the fun may contract fome fpots 


and by that means be darken- 
a. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
2. [In phyfick. ] Any fpots upon the fkin, whether thofe in 
fevers or fcorbutick habits. 
To Ma‘cuLate. V. a. [macnlo, Lat.] To ftain; to fpot. 
MacuLA‘TION. n. f. [from maculate.| Stain; fpot; taint. 
I will throw my glove to death himfelf, 
That there’s no maculation in thy heart. 
Ma‘cute. n. f. [macula, Latin.] A {pot ; a ftain. 
MAD. adj. [zemaad, Saxon ; matto, Italian. ] 
1. Difordered in the mind ; broken in the underftanding ; dif- 
tracted. 
Alack, Sir, he is mad. 
_’Tis the time’s plague when madmen lead the blind. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
The poets fung, 

Thy mother from the fea was fprung ; 

But they were mad to make thee young. Denham. 

We mult bind our paffions in chains, left like mad-folks 
they break their locks and bolts, and do all the mifchief they 

- can. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
A bear, enrag’d at the flinging of a bee, ran like mad into 
the bee2garden, and over-turn’d all the hives. Z’ E/trange. 
Madmen ought not to be mad ; 
But who can help his frenzy ? Dryden's Span. Fryar. 
2. Over-run with any violent or unreafonable defire ; with on, 
after, of, perhaps better for, before the object of defire. 

It is the land of graven images, and they are mad upon 
their idols. Jenal 38 - 

The world is running mad after farce, the extremity of 
bad poetry, or rather the judgment that is fallen upon dra- 
matick writing. Dryden’s Pref. to Cleomenes. 

The people are not fo very mad of acorns, but that they” 
could be content to eat the bread of civil perfons. Rymer. 

K Enraged ; furious. : 

Holy writ reprefents St. Paul as making havock of the 
church, and perfecuting that way unto the death, and being 
exceedingly mad againft them. Decay of Piety. 

To Map. v.a. [from the adjective.] To make mad; to make 
furious ; to enrage. 

O villain! cried out Zelmane, madded with finding an 
unlooked-for rival. Sidney, h. il. 

Had I but feen thy picture in this plight, 
It would have madded me. Shake|p. Titus Andronicus. 
This will witnefs outwardly, 
As ftrongly as the confcience do’s within, 
To th’ madding of her lord. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
This mulick mads me, let it found no more ; 
For though it have help’d madmen to their wits, 
In me, it feems, it will make wifemen mad. Shake/peare. 
This mads me, that perhaps ignoble hands 
Have overlaid him, for they cou’d not conquer. 
To Map. v.n. To be mad; to be furious. 
The madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag’d: dire was the noife 
Of conflict ! Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vi. 
She, mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride slong. Dryden. 
Map. 2. f. {madu, Saxon.] An earth worm. Ainf. 
Ma’'pam. n. f. [ma dame, French, my dame.] The term of 
compliment ufed in addrefs to ladies of every degrec. 
Certes, madam, ye have great caufe of plaint. Spen/er. 
Madam, conce more you look and move a queen! 
Philips’s Diftreft Mother. 
Ma‘ppralIN. 2? adj. [mad and brain.) Difordered in the 
Ma‘pBRAINED. $ mind; hotheaded. 
I give my hand oppos’d againft my heart, 

Unto a madbrain Rudefby, full of fpleen. 

He let fall his book, 

And as he ftoop’d again to take it up, 

This madbrain’d bridegroom tock him fuch a cuff, 


or macule greater than ufual, 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


That down fell prieft and book. Shakefpeare. 
This fell tempeft fhall not ceafe to rage, 

Until the golden circuit on my head, 

Like to the glorious fun’s tranfparent beams, 

Do calm the fury of this madbrain'd flaw. Shakefpeare. 


Ma’‘pcap. n. f. [mad and cap; cither taking the cap for the 
head, or alluding to the caps put upon diftraéted perfons by 
way of diftinGtion. ] A madman; a wild hotbrained fellow. 

That Jaft is Biron, the ge madcap lord; 
Not a word with him but a jeft. 
Where is his fon, 
The nimble-footed madcap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daft the world afide, 
And bid it pafs. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 


Shakefpeare. 


MAG 


To MADDEN. v. n. [from mad.] To become mad; to a&as 
mad. 
The dog-ftar rages, nay "tis paft a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnaflus is let out ; 

Fire in each cye, and papers in cach hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land: 

To Ma’ppen. v.a. To make mad. 
Such mad'ning draughts of beauty, 
As for a while overwhelm’d his rapuur’d thought. Zdom/on. 
Ma‘pner. n. f. [mavene, Saxon. ] 

The flower of the madder confifts of one fingle leaf, which 
is cut into four or five fegments, and expanded at the top; 
the flower-cup afterwards becomes a fruit, compofed of two. 
juicy berries clofely joined together, containing feed for the 
molt part, hollowed like a navel ; the leaves are rough, and 
furround the ftalks in whorles. Miller.. 

Madder is cultivated in vaft quantities in Holland: what 
the Dutch fend over for medicinal ufe is the root, which is 
only dried; but the greateft quantity is ufcd by the dyers, 
who have it fent in coarfe powder. } 

Manr, participle preterite of make. 

Neither hath this man finned, nor his parents; but that 

the works of God fhould be made manifeft: John ix. 3. 
MADEFA'CTION. n. f. [madefacio, Latin.] The act of making 
wet. 

To all madefuétion there is required an imbibition. Bacon. 

To Ma’pery. v. a. [madefio, Latin.] To moiften ; to make 
wet. 

MADGEHOWLET. fñ. f. An owl. Aiafi 

Ma‘pHouse. n. f. [mad and houfe.} A houfe where madmen 
are cured or confined. 

A fellow in a madhoufe being afked how he came there ? 
why, fays he, the mad-folks abroad are too many for us, and 
fo they have maftered all the fober people, and cooped them 
up here. LEftranges 

Ma’pty. adv. [from mad.] Without underftanding ; furioufly. 
He wav’d a torch aloft, and madly vain, 
Sought godlike worthip from a fervile train. Dryden. 
Ma’pman. 2. f. [mad and man.] A man deprived of his un- 
derftanding. 

They thall be like madmen, {paring none, but ftill fpart- 

ing 2 Bfd. xvi. 71- 


Pope. 


Hills 


He that eagerly purfues any thing, is no better than a mad- 
man. 


L’Eftrange. 

He who ties a madman’s hands, or takes away his fword, 
loves his perfon while he difarms his frenzy. South's Sermons. 

Ma’pngss. n. f. [from mad.] 

1. Diftra&ion; lofs of underftanding ; perturbation of the fa- 
culties. 

Why, woman, your hufband is in his old tunes aga:n: he 
fo rails againft all married mankind, fo curfes all Eve’s daugh- 
ters, and fo buffets himfelf on the forehcad, that any mad- 
nefs I ever yet beheld feemed but tamenefs and civility to this 
diftemper. Shakefp. Merry Wives of indfor. 

There are degrees of madne/s as of folly, the diforderly jum- 
bling ideas together, in fome more, fome lels. Lockes 

2. Fury; wildnefs; rage. 
The power of God fets bounds to the raging of the fea, 
and reftrains the madne/s of the people. King Charles. 
He rav’d with all the madne/s of defpair, 
He rozr'd, he beat his breaft, and tore his hair. 
MADRI'ER. 2. f. 

Madrier, in war, a thick plank armed with iron plates, 
having a cavity fuffcient to receive the mouth of the petard 
when charged, with which it is applied againít a gate, or 
other thing intended to be broken down. Bailey. 

MA’'DRIĠAL.. n. f. [madrigal, Spanifh and French, from men- 
dra, Latin; whence it was written anciently mandriale, 
ltalian.] A paftoral fong. 

A madrigal is a little amorous piece, which contains a cer- 
tain number of unequal verfes, not tied to the fcrupulous re- 
gularity of a fonnet, or fubtilty of an epigram : it confifts 
of one fingle rank of verfes, and in that differs from a can- 
zonet, which cenfifts of feveral ftrophes, which return in the 


Dryden, 


fame order znd number. Baiiey. 
Waters, by whofe falls 
Birds fing.melodieus madrigals. Shakefpeares 
His artful {trains have oft delay’d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. Milton. 


Their tongue is light and trifling in comparifon of the 
Englifh ; more proper for fonnets, madrigals, and elegics, 
than heroick poetry. Dryden. 

Ma‘pwort. n.f. [mad and wort.] An herb. 

M ære. adv. It is derived from the Saxon mep, famous, great, 
noted: fo ælmere is all famous; æthbelmere, famous for no- 
bility. ` Gibfon’s Camden. 

To MA‘FFLE. v.n. ‘To ftammer, Ainf. 

Mare er. 2. f. [from the verb.] A ftammerer.  Ainf. 

MaGazine. n.f. [magazine, French, from the Arabick mach- 
Jan; a treafure.] 
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1. A ftorehoufe, commonly an arfenal or armoury, or repofi- 
tory of provifions. 

If it fhould appear fit to beftow fhipping in thofe harbours, 
it fhall be very needful that there be a magazine of all nccet- 
fary provifions and munitions. Raleigh’s Effays. 

Plain heroick magnitude of mind ; 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Miltons Agoni/?. 
Some o’er the publick magazines prefide, 
And fome are fent new forage to provide. 
Ufeful arms in magazines we place, 

All rang’d in order, and difpofed with grace. Pope. 

His head was fo well ftored a magazine, that nothing could 
be propofed which he was not mafter of. Locke. 

2. Of late this word has fignified a mifcellaneous pamphlet, 
from a periodical mifcellany named the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, by Edward Cave. 

Mace. n. f [magus, Latin.) A magician. Spenfer. 

MA’GGOT. n.f. [magrod, Welth ; millcepeda, Latin; maðu, 
Saxon. ] ‘ 

1. A fmall grub, which turns in‘o a fly. 

Out of the fides and back of the common caterpillar we 
have fcen creep out {mall maggots. Ray on Creation. 

From the fore although the infect flies, 
Garth’s Di/penf- 


Dryden’s Virg. 


It leaves a brood of maggots in difguife. 
2, Whimfy; caprice; odd fanfy. 
Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 

Three-pil’d hyperboles, fpruce affectation, 

Figures pedantical, thefe fummer flies, 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 

I do forfwear them. 

Henceforth my wooing mind fhall be expreft 

In ruilet yeas, and honeft kerfy noes. 

To reconcile our late diffenters, 

Our breth’ren though by other venters, 

Unite them and their diff’rent maggots, 

As long and fhort fticks are in faggots. | Hudibras, p. iii. 

She pricked his maggot, and touched him in the tender 
point; then he broke out into a violent pafon. Arbuthnot. 

MA'GGOTTINESS. 2.f. [from maggotty.] The ftate of abound- 
ing with maggots. 

Ma’‘ccotty. adv. [from maggot.] 

1. Full of maggots. 

2. Capricious ; whimfical. 

‘To pretend to work out a neat fcheme of thoughts with a 
maggotty unfettled head, is as ridiculous as to think to 
write ftrait in a jumbling coach. Norris’s Mifcel. 

Ma‘cica.. n. f. [from magick.] Acting, or performed by fe- 
cret and invilible powers, either of nature, or the agency of 
fpirits. 

I'll humbly fignify what, in his name, 

That magical word of war, we have effected. Shake/p. 

They beheld unveiled the magical fhield of your Ariofto, 
which dazzled the beholders with too much brightnefs ; they 
can no longer hold up their arms. Dryden. 

By the ufe of a looking-glafs, and certain attire made of 
cambrick, upon her head, fhe attained to an evil art and‘ma- 
gical force in the motion of her eyes. Tatler, N°. 110. 

Ma/GICALLY. adv. [from magical.] According to the rites of 
magick. ' 

In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by the falling 
of a ring magically prepared, judged that one Theodorus 
fhould fucceed in the empire. Camden. 

MA/GICK. 2. f. [magia, Latin.] Ne wl 

1. The art of putting in action the power of fpirits: it was 
fuppofed that both good and bad fpirits were fubject to ma- 
gick; yct magick was in general held unlawful ; forcery ; 
enchantment. 


Shake/peare. 


She once being looft, 

The noble ruin of her magick, Antony, 

Claps on his fea-wing. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

What charm, what magick, can over-rule the force of all 
thefe motives. Rogers. 

2. The fecret operations of natural powers. 

The writers of natural magick do attribute much to the 
virtues that come from the parts of living creaturcs, as if 
they did infufe fome immaterial virtue into the part fevered. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
Ma/cick. adj. Ading or doing by powers fuperior to the 
known power of nature; incantating ; necromantick, 
Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound ; 

Pl] catch it cre it come to ground : 

And that diftill’d by magick flights 

Shall raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As by the ftrength of their illufion, 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and {hake 

Till all thy magick {tru€tures rear'd fo high, 

Were fhatter’d into heaps. 

Like caftles built by magick art in air, 

That vanifh at approach, fuch thoughts appear. Granville. 


Milton. 


MAG 


Maer‘cian. n. J. [magicus, Latin.] One fkilled in magick, 
an enchanter; a necromancer. 
What black magician conjures up this fiend, < 

To ftop devoted charitable deeds. Shakefp. Rich, II. 

An old magician, that did keep 

Th’ Hefperian fruit, and made the dragon ñleep ; 

Her potent charms do troubled fouls relieve, 

And, where fhe lifts, makes calineft fouls to grieve. Waller. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not concerned 
to know; as, whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician; 
or a magician. Locke. 

MAGISTE'RIAL. adj. [from magzifter, Latin.] 
1. Such as fuits a matter. 
Such a frame of government is paternal, not.magi/lerial, — 
King Charles. 

He bids him attend as if he had the rod over him; and 

ufes a magifterial authority while he inftruéts him. Dryden. 
2. Lofty; arrogant; proud ; infolent; defpotick. 

Weare not magi/icrial in opinions, nor, dictator like, ob=- 
trude our notions on any man. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Pretences go a great way with men that take fair words, 
and magifterial louks, for current payment. L’Eftrange. 

Those men are but trapanned who are called to govern, - 
being invefted with authority, but bereaved of power; which 
is nothing elfe but to mock and betray them into a fplendid 
and magi/terial way of being ridiculous. South's Serme 

3- Chemicaily prepared, after the manner of a magiftery. 

Of corals are chiefly prepared the powder ground upon a 
marble, and the magi/ferial falt, to good purpofe in fome fe- 
vers: the tincture is no more than a folution of the magi- 
Srerial falt. Grew’s Mufaum. 

MAGISTE'RIALLY. n. f. [from magiflerial, } Arrogantly ; with 
an air of authority. 

A downright advice may be.miftaken, as if it were fpoken 
magifterially. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Over their pots and pipes, claiming and engroffing all 
thefe wholly to themfelves ; magi/lerially cenfuring the wif- 

e dom of all antiquity, fcoffing at all piety, and new modelling 
the world. South's Sermons. 

MAGISTE'RIALNESS. n. f. [from magiferial.} Haughtinefs $ 
airs of a mafter. 

Peremptorinefs is of two forts; the one a magiflerialnefs in 
matters of opinion, the other a pofitivenefs in relating mat- 
ters of fact: in the one we impofe upon mens underftand= 
ings, in the other on their faith. Government of the Tongue. 

MA'GISTERY. n. f. [magiflerium, Latin.] 

Magiflery is a term made ufe of by chemifts to fignify 
fometimes a very fine powder, made by folution and precipi- 
tation; as of bifmuth, lead, &c. and fomctimes refins and 
refinous fubftances ; as thofe of jalap, fcamony, &c. but the 
moft genuine acceptation is to exprefs that preparation of any 
body, wherein the whole, or moft part, is, by the addition 
cf fomewhat, changed into a body of quite another kind; as 
when iron or copper is turned into cryftals of Mars or Ve- 
nus. Quincy. 

Paracelfus extracteth the magiffery of wine, expofing it 
unto the extremity of cold; whereby the aqueous parts will 
freeze, but the fpirit be uncongealed in the centre. Brown. 

The magiftery of vegetables confifts but of the more folu- 
ble and coloured parts of the plants that afford it. Boyle. 

Ma‘cistRacy. x. f. [magiftratus, Latin.] Office or dignity 
of a magiftrate. = 
You fhare the world, her magi/tracies, priefthoods, 

Wealth, and felicity, amongft you, friends. B. Fobnfons 

He had no other intention but to diflwade men from ma- 
gifiracy, or undertaking the publick offices of ftate. Browne. 

Some have difputed even againft magiftracy itfelf. Atterbury. 
_ Duelling is not only an ufurpation of the divine preroga- 
tive, but it is an iniult upon magiffracy and good govern- 
ment. : ‘ Clariffa. 

MA‘GIsTRALLY. adv. [magifiralis, low Latin. ] Defpotically ; 
authoritatively ; magifterially. ; 
_ What a prefumption is this for one, who will not allow 
wy to oure to aflume to himfelf fuch a licenfe to con- 
troul fo magifrally, Bifhop Bramhall againfl Hobbes. 
MA’GISTRATE. 2. f. [ naer RER Latin.] ‘A see 


lickly invefted with authority; a governour; an executor of 
the laws. 


They chufe their magiftrate ! 
And fuch a one as he, who puts his hall, 
His popular fhall, againft a graver bench 
Than ever frown’d in Greece. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
I treat here of thofe legal punifhments which mugi/trates in- 
fliét upon their difobedient fubjects. Decay of Piety. 
Macna‘tiry. n. f. [magnalia, Latin.] A great thing; fome- 
thing above the common rate. Not ufed. 
_ Too greedy of magnalities, we make but favourable expe- 
riments concerning welcorhe truths. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Macnanriry. n.f. [magnanimité, French; magnanimus, 
Latin.] Greatnefs of mind; bravery ; elevation of foul. 
With deadly hue, an armed corfe did lye, 
In whofe dead face he read great magnanimity, 


MAG 


Let but the acts of the ancient Jews be but indifferently 
weighed, from whofe magnanimity, in caufes of moft extreme 
hazard, thofe ftrange and unwonted refolutions have grown, 
which, for all circumftances, no people under the roof of 
heaven did ever hitherto match. Hooker, b. v. 

They had enough reveng’d, having reduc’d 

Their foe to mifery beneath their fears, 

The reft was magnanimity to remit, 

If fome convenient ranfom was propos'd. Milton’s Agonif: 

Exploding many things under the name of trifles, is a very 
falfe proof either of wifdom or magnanimity, and a great 
check to virtuous actions with regard to fame. Swift. 

MacNa’NIMous. adj. (magnanimus, Latin.] Great of mind; 
elevated in fentiment; brave. 
To give a kingdom hath been thought 

Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 

Far more magnanimous, than to aflume. Milton’s Par. Reg: 

In ftrength 

All mortals T excell’d, and great in hopes, 

With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 

Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. Milton: 

Magnanimous induftry is a refolved affiduity and care, 

an{werable to any weighty work. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Macna’NIMOUuUSLY. adv. [from maghanimous.] Bravely; with 
greatnefs of mind. 

A complete and generous education fits a man to perform 
juftly, fkilfully, and magnanimou/ly, all the offices of peace 
and war. Milton on Education. 

MA‘GNET. n. f. [magnes, Latin.] The lodeftone ; the ftone 
that attracts iron. 
Two magnets, heav’n and earth, allure to blifs, 
The larger /oad/tone that, the nearer this. Dryden. 
It may be reafonable to afk, whether obeying the magnet 


be effential to iron? Locke. 
MAGNE‘TICAL. } 
adi. [from magnet. 
MAGNE'TICK. HT gu] 
1. Relating to the magnet. j 
Revicw this whole magnetick {cheme. Blackmore. 


Water is nineteen times lighter, and by confequence nine- 
tecn times rarer, than gold ; and gold is fo rare as very rea- 
dily, and without the leaft oppofition, to tranfmit the mag- 
zetick cMuvia, and eafily to admit quickfilver into its pores, 
and to let water pafs through it. Newton’s Opticks. 

2. Having powers correfpondent to thofe of the magnet. 

The magnet acts upon iron through all denfe bodies not 
magnetick, nor red hot, without any diminution of its virtue ; 
as through gold, filver, lead, glafs, water. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Attractive; having the power to draw things diftant. 
The moon is magnetical of heat, as the fun is of cold and 
moifture. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
She fhould all parts to reunion bow ; 
She, that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faften hundred parts in one. Donne. 
They, as they move tow’rds his all-chearing lamp, 
Turn {wift their various motions, or are turn’d 
By his magnetick beam. Miltons Par. Loft, b. iii. 
4. Magnetick is once ufed by Milton for magnet. 
= Draw out with credulous defire, and lead 
At will the manlieft, refoluteft breaft, 
As the magnetick hardeft iron draws. _ Milton’s Par. Reg. 
Ma‘cretism. x. f. [from magnet.] Power of the loadftone ; 
power of attraction. 

Many other magneti/ms, and the like attractions through 
all the creatures of nature. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

By the magneti/m of intereft our affections are irrefiftably 
attracted. Glanville’s Scep. 

MAGNIFI'ABLE. adj. [from magnify.) To be extolled or praifed. 
Unulual. 

Number, though wonderful in itfelf, and fuficiently mag- 
nifiable from its demonftrable affection, hath yet received 
adjections from the multiplying conceits of men. Brown. 

MAGNI'FICAL. } adj. [magnificus, Latin.] Illuftrious; grand; 
MAGnr‘Ficx. § great; noble. 
The houfe that is to be builded for the Lord muft _be ex- 
ceeding magnifcal of fame and glory throughout all countries. 
1 Chron. xxii. 5. 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow’rs ! 
If thefe magnifick titles yet remain, 
Not merely titular. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. v. 
O parent! thefe are thy magnifick deeds ; 
Thy trophies ! l Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 
MAGNIFICENCE. n. f. [magnificentia, Lat.] Grandeur of ap- 


pearance ; fplendour. 
This defert foil 


Wants not her hidden luftre, gems, and gold, 
Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to raife 
Magnificence. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, fuch magnificence 
Equall’d in all their glories to infhrine 
Belus or Serapis, their gods; or feat 


MAG 


Their kings, when Egypt with Affyria ftrove 
In wealth and luxury. Milton's Par. Loft, b. i: 
One may obferve more fplendour and magnifcence in parti- 
cular perfons houfes in Genoa, than in thofe that belong to 
the publick. Addifon on Italy. 
MAGNIFICENT., adj. [magnificus, Latin.] 
1. Grand in appearance ; fplendid ; pom; ous. 
Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 
It is fuitable to the magnificent harmony of the univerfe, 
that the fpecies of creatures fhou!d, by gentle degrees, afcend 
upward from us toward his perfection, 2s we fee they gra- 


dually defcend from us downwards. Locke. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 
When Rome's exalted beauties I defcry, 
Magnificert in piles of ruin lie. Addifen: 


2. Fond of fplendour ; fetting greatnefs to thew. 
If he were magnificent, he {pent much with an afpiring in- 
tent: if he fparcd, he heaped much with an afpiring intent. 
Sidney, b. ii. 
Macnrricenrty, adv. [from maguijicent.] Pompoufly; fplen- 
idly, 
Beauty a monarch is, 

Which kingly power magnificently proves, 

By crouds of flaves and peopled empire’s loves. Dryden: 

We can never conceive too highly af God; fo neithér too 

í magnificently of nature, his handy-work. Grew’s Cofmol. 
MAGNIFICO. n. f. [Italian.] A grandce of Venice. 
The duke himfelf, and the magnificoes 
Of greateft port, have all proceeded with him. 
Ma‘cnirier. n.f. [from magnify. ] 
1. One that praifes ; an encomiaft; an extoller. 

The primitive magnijiers of this ftar were the Egyptians, 
who notwithftanding chiefly regarded it in relation to their 
river Nilus. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

2. A glafs that encreafes the bulk of any object. 
To MA’GNIFY., v. a. [magnifico, Latin.] 
1. To make great ; to exaggerate ; to amplify ; to extol: 

The ambaffador, making his oration, did fo magnify the 
king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. Bacon. 

2. Toexalt ; to elevate; to raife in e‘timation. 
Greater now in thy return, 

Than from the giant-angels: thee that day 

Thy thunders magnify’d, but to create 

Is greater than created to deflroy. Adit. Par. Loft, b. vii. 

3. To raife in pride or pretenfion. 

He fhall exalt and magnify himfelf above every god. Dan. 

If ye will magnify yourfelves againit me, know now that 
God hath overthrown me. Fob xix. 5. 

He fhall magnify himfelf in his heart. Dan. viii. 25. 

4. To encreafe the bulk of any object to the eye. 

How thefe red globules would appear, if glaffes could be 

found that could magnify them a thoufand times more, is un- 


Shake/p. 


certain. Locke. 
By true reflection I would fee my face? 
Why brings the fool a magnifying glafs ? Grarville. 


The greateft magnifying glafles in the world are a man’s 
eyes, when they look upon his own perfon. ope. 
As things feem large which we through mifts defcry, 
Dulnefs is ever apt to magnify. Popes Effay on Criticifm. 
5. A cant word for to have effect. 

My governefs affured my father I had wanted for nothing ; 
that on almoft eaten up with the green-ficknefs : but this 
magnified but little with my father. Spectator, N°. 432. 

MA'GNITUDE. n. f. [magnitudo, Latin.] 
1. Greatnefs ; grandeur. 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind} 

And celettial vigour arm’d, 

Their armories and magazines contemns. 

2. Comparative bulk. 

This tree hath no extraordinary magnitude, touching the 
trunk or ftem ; it is hard to find any one bigger than the 
reft. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

Never repofe fo much upon any man’s fingle counfel, fide- 
lity, and difcretion, in managing affairs of the firft magnitude, 
that is, matters of religion and juftice, as to create in your- 
felf, or others, a difhdence of your own judgment. K. Charles. 

When I behold this goodly frame, this world, 

Of heav’n and earth confifting ; and compute 

Their magnitudes; this earth a fpot, a grain, 

An atom, with the firmament compar’d. Milt. Par, Lyf. 

Convince the world that you’re devout and true ; 

Whatever be your birth, you're fure to be 

A peer of the firft maynitude to me. Drydens Juv. 

Conceive thefe particles of bodies to be fo difpofed amongft 
themfelves, that the intervals of empty fpaces between them 
may be equal in magnitude to them all; and that thele parti- 
cles may be compofed of other particles much fmaller, which 
have as much empty fpace between them as equals all the 
magnitudes of thefe fmallcr particles. Newton's Opticks. 


Milt. Agonift. 


MAGPIDA 


MAI 


Ma’crie. n: f. [from pie, pica, Latin, and mag, contracted 
from Margaret, as phil is uled to a fparrow, and poll to a 
parrot.| A bird fometimes taught to talk. 

Augurs, that underftood relations, have 
By magpies and by choughs, and rooks brought forth 
The fecret’{t man of blood. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Diffimulation is expreffed by a lady wearing a vizard of 
two faces, in her right-hand a magpie, which Spenfer de- 
icribed looking through a lattice. Peacham on Drawing. 
So have I feen in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpre height, 
Majeftically ftalk ; 
A ftately, worthlefs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. 
Ma’cypare. n. f. [magudaris, Lat.] An herb. Ain/. 


N . i 
itr ee i n. J. [mxven, mazden, Saxon, maegd, Dutch.] 


Swift. 


I. An unmarried woman ; a virgin. 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
‘The ciftern of my luft. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
This is a man old, wrinkl’d, faded, wither’d, 


And not a maiden, as thou fay’ft he is. Shake/peare. 
I am not folely led 
By nice direétion of a maiden’s eycs. Shake/peare. 


She employed the refidue of her life to repairing of high- 

ways, building of bridges, and endowing of maidens. Carew. 
Your deluded wife had been a maid; 
Down on the bridal bed a maid fhe lay, 


A maid fhe rofe at the approaching day. Drydens Juv. 
Let me die, fhe faid, 
Rather than lofe the fpotlefs name of maid, Dryden. 


2. A woman fervant. 

My maid Nerifla and myfelf, mean time, 

Will live as maids and widows. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
Old Tancred vifited his daughter’s bow’r ; 

Her cheek, for fuch his cuftom was, he kifs’d, 

Then blefs’d her kneeling, and her maids difmifs’d. Dryd. 
Her clofet and the gods fhare all her time, 

Except when, only by fome maids attended, 


She feeks fome fhady folitary grove. Rowe. 
A thoufand maidens ply the purple loom, 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 
. Female. 
If fhe bear a maid child. Lev. xil. 5. 


Maın. n.f. A fpecies of fkate fifh. 
MA‘IDEN. adj. 
1. Confifting of virgins. 
Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov’d 
O’er Mænalus, amid the maiden thron 
More favour’d once. Addifon’s Ovid's Metamorph. 
2. Frefh; new; unufed; unpolluted. 
He flefhed his maiden {word. 
When I am dead, ftrew me o’er 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know | 
I was a chafte wife to my grave. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
By this maiden bloffom in my hand 
I {corn thee and thy fafhion. Shakefp. Henry V1. 
MA'IDENHAIR. 2. f. [maiden and hair.] This plant is a native 
of the fouthern parts of France and in the Mediterranean, 
where it grows on rocks, and old ruins, from whence it ts 
broucht for medicinal ufe. 
June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs green, upon his 
head a garland of bents, king’s-cup, and maidenhair. Peach. 
Ma‘IDENHEAD. 
Ma‘IDENHODE, }x. f. [from marden. } 
Ma‘IDENHOOD. J 
1. Virginity ; virgin purity; freedom from contamination. 
And, for the modeft lore of zaidenhood, 
Bids me not fojourn with thefe armed men. 
Oh whither fhall I fy ? what fecret wood 


Shake/peare. 


Shall hide me from the tyrant ? or what den. Fairfax. 
She hated chambers, clofets, fecret mewes, 
And in broad fields preferv’d her maidenhead. Fairfax. 


Example, that fo terrible fhews in the wreck of maiden- 
heod, cannot for all that diffuade fucceffion, but that they are 
limcd with the twigs that threaten them. Shake/peare. 

Maidenhood the loves, and will be {wift 
To aid a virgin. 

2. Newnels; frethnefs; uncontaminated fate. 
become a low word. 

The devil and mifchance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. _ Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Some who attended with much expectation, at their firft 

appearing have ftained the maidenhead of their credit with 


Malton. 
This is now 


fyme negligent performance. ¥otton. 
Hope’s chafte kifs wrongs no joys maidenhead, 
Then fpoufal rites prejudge the marriage-bed. Crafbaw. 


MA'IDENLIP. 2. f. An herb,  Ain/. 
MA'IDENLY. adj. [maiden and like.] Like a maid; gentle, mo- 
deft, timorous, decent. i 
Tis not mazdenly ; 


MAI 


Our fex as well as I may chide you for it. Shake/peare. 
Come, you virtuous afs, and bafkful fool; muft you be 
blufhing? what a maidenly man at arms are you become te 
Shakefpeare’s tienry IV. p. ie 
Ma‘1pHoop. 2. f. [from maid.] Virginity. 
Cefario, 
By maidhood, honour, and every thing, h 
I love thee. Shakefheare’s Twelfth Night. 
MA'IDMARIAN. ^. f. [pucr ludius, Latin.] A kind of dance, 
fo called from a buffoon dreffed like a man, who plays tricks: 
to the populace. we 
A fet of morrice-dancers danced a maidmarian with a tabor 
and pipe. Temple. 
MA'IDPALE. adj. [maid and pale.] Pale like a fick virgin. . 
Change the complection of her maidpale peace : 
To fcarlet indignation. 
Marpse/rvant. 2. f. A female fervant. 
It is perfectly right what you fay of the indifference in ~ 
common friends, wlether we are fick or well; the very 
maidfervants in a family have the fame notion. Swit 
MajE’sTICAL. } TOOTA ie 
MAJE'STICK. (a ij. [from maje/ty.] k 
1, Auguít; having dignity ; grand; imperiale regal; great of 
appearance. 


Shakefp. 


They made a doubt = 
Prefence maje/tical would put him out : , 
For, quoth the-king, an angel fhalt thou fec, 
Yet fear not thou, but fpeak audacioufly. 

Get the ftart of the aajeffick world, 
And bear the palm alone. Shakefp. Julius Czfar. 

We do it wrong, being fo majeffical, 
To offer it the fhew of violence. 

In his face 

Sate meeknefs, heighten’d with mayjeflick grace. Denham. | 

A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, - ; 
Embroider’d fandals glitter’d as he trod, 
And forth he mov’d, maje/fick as a god. 

2. Stately ; pompous; folendid. 

It was no mean thing which he purpofed ; to perform a 
work fo maje/lical and ftately was no [mall charge. Hooker. 
3. Sublime ; elevated ; lofty. ` 
Which paffage doth not only argue an infinite abundance, 
both of artizans and materials, but likewife of magnificent 
and majeflical defires in every common perfon. Totton. 

The leaft portions muft be of the epick kind; all muft be 
grave, majeftical, and fublime. Dryden, 

MAJE'sTICALLY. adv. [from majeftical.] With dignity; with 

grandeur. 

From Italy a wand’ring ray 

Of moving light illuminates the day ; 

Northward fhe bends, maye/tically bright, 

And here fhe fixes her imperial light. 
So have I feen in black and white 

A prattling thing, a magpie height, 
Majeftically ttalk ; 

A ftately, worthlefs animal, 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, . 
All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 

M’AJESTY. x. f. [mayeftas, Latin.] 

1. Dignity; grandeur; greatnefs of appearance; an appearan¢e 

awful and folemn. 
The voice of the Lord is full of maje/fy. Pfal. xxix. 4. 
The Lord reigneth ; he is clothed with maje/fy. Pjal. xcii. 
Amidft 

Thick clouds and dark, doth heav'n’s all-ruling fire 

Chufe to refide, his glory unobfcur’d, 

And with the saje/fy of darknefs round 

Covers his throne. Milton's Par. Loft, E. ii. 
Great, without pride, in fober maje/ly. Pope. 

2. Power; fovereignty. 

Thine, O Lord, is the power and maje/ty. 3 Chran. xxix~ 
To the only wife God be glory and maje/ty. Judex. 25- 
He gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father majeffy. Dan. v.18. 

3. Dignity ; elevation. 

The firft in loftinefs of thought furpais’d, 
The next in maje/fy. 

4. The title of kings and qucens. 
Mott royal maje/ty, 

I crave no more than what your highne(s ofter’d, 
Nor will you tcader lefs. Shakep. King Lear. 

I have a garden opens to the fea, T 
From whence I can your maje/ly convey = 
To iome nigh frend, Waller. 
He, who had been always believed a creature of the quecir, 


Pe ip 


Shakefpare. 


Shatefp. Hamlet. 


Pope’s Odyffey. | 


Granville. 


Dryden 


vifited her sejeffy but guce in fix wecks. Clarendon. 
I walk in awful fate above 
The maje/fy of heaven. Dryden. 


Matt. n.f: [matlle, Fr. maglia, Italian, from cmaiiic, che mefh 
of anet. Skinner.) A quo fonte derivantur malta virorum 
nomina pr. ut maiibir, long or miler, breich-vail clypeatus, 
vulgo broch-weel. Hy-vad, Howel boldly armed. Rowland. 

1. A coat of ftcel network worn for defence. 

4 Some 
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Some fhirts of mail, fome coats of plate put on, 
Same dond a curacc, fome a corflet bright. Fairfax, b. i. 
Being advifed to wear a privy coat, the duke gave this an- 
fwer, That againft any popular fury, a {hirt of sail would 
be but a filly defence. Vatton. 
Some wore coat-armour, imitating fcalc, 
And next their fkin were ftubborn flirts of mail ; 
Some wore a breaft-plate. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
2. Any armour. 
We ftript the lobfter of his fcarlet mail. 
3. A poftman’s bundle ; a bag. [male, malette, French.] 
‘To Mait. v.a. [from the noun.) To arm defenfively; to 
cover, as with armour. 
The mailed Mars fhall on his altar fit 
Up to the ears in blood. Shake/p. Henry IV. p.i. 
I am thy married wife, 
And thou a prince, protector of this land ; 
Methinks I fhould not thus be led along, 
Mai?d up in fhame, with papers on my back. Shakefp. 
Ta MAIM. v.a. [maitan, Gothick, to cut off; mehaigner, to 
maim, old French ; mehaina, Armorick ; mancus, Lat.] To 
deprive of any neceflary part; to cripple by lofs of a limb. 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim'd the jurifdiction of all bifhops. — Shake/peare. 
The multitude wonderec when they faw the dumb to {peak, 
the maimed to be whole, and the lame to walk; and they 
glorified God. Matth. xv. 31. 
Mar. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. Privation of fome effential part; lamenefs, produced by a 
wound or amputation. 
Surely there is more caufe to fear, leaft the want thereof 
be a maim, than the ufe a blemifh. Hooker, b. v. 
Humphry, duke of Glo’fter, fcarce himfelf, 
That bears fo fhrewd a maim; two pulls at once; 
A lady banifh’d, and a limb lopt of? Shake/p. Henry VI. 
2. Injury; mifchief. 


Gay. 


Not fo deep a maim, 
As to be caft forth in the common air, 
i Have I deferved. 
3. Effential defect. 

A noble author efteems it to be a maim in hiftory, that 

the acts of parliament fhould not be recited. Hayward. 
Main. adj. [magne, old French; magnus, Latin.] 
1. Principal; chief; leading. 

In every grand or main publick duty which God requireth 
at the hands of his church, there is, befides that matter and 
form whercin the eflence thereof confifteth, a certain out- 
ward fafhion, whereby the fame is in decent manner admini- 
ftered. Hooker, b. iv. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceafed ; 

The which obferv’d a man may prophefy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

| He is fuperftitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he had once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 


Shake/p. Rich. II. 


Shake/peare. 


There arofe three notorious and main rebellions, which 
] drew feveral armics out of England. Davies on Ireland, 
The nether flood, 
| Which now divided into four main ftreams, 
; Runs diverfe. Milton's Par. Loft, b.iv. 
I fhould be much for open war, O peers, 
If what was ure’d 
Main reafon to perfuade immediate war, 
Did not diffluade me moft. Milton’s Par, Loft, b. it. 
All creatures look to the main chance, that is, food and 
propagation. L’Efirange’s Fables. 
Our main intereft is to be as happy as we can, and as long 
as pothible. Tillot/on’s Sermons. 
Nor tell me in a dying father’s tone, 


Be careful ftill of the main chance, my fon; 

Put out the principal in trufty hands ; 

Live on the ufe, and never dip thy lands. Dryden’s Perf. 
i 


Whilft they have bufied themfelves in various learning, 
they have been wanting in the one main thing. Baker. 
Nor is it only in the main defign, but they have followed 
him in every epifode. Pope’s Pref. to the Ihad. 
2. Violent; itrong ; overpowering ; vaft. 
Think, you queftion with a Jew. 
You may as well go ftand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his ufual height. 
Seeft thou what rage 
Tranfports our adverfary, whom no bounds, 
Nor yet the main abyfs, 
Wide interrupt, can hold ? 
3. Grofs; containing the chief part. 
We ourfelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well winged with our chicfeft horfe. Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. 


Milton's Par. Loft, b. iii. 
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All abreaft 

Charg’d our main battle's front. 

4. Important ; forcible. 

This young prince, with a train of young noblemen and 
gentlemen, but not with any main army, caine over to take 
pofleflion of his new patrimony. Davies on Ireland. 

That, which thou aright 

Believ’ft fo main to our fuccefs, | bring. 

Main. a.J. 
1. The grofs; the bulk; the greater part. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, and an 

improvement in wifdom, by fecing men. Locke. 
2. The fum; the whole; the general. 

They allowed the liturgy and government of the church 
of England as to the main. King Charles. 

Thefe notions concerning coinage have, for the sain, been 
put into writing above twelve months. Locke. 

3. The ocean. 
A fubftitute fhines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by; and then his ftate 

Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 

Into the main of waters. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Where’s the king ? 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea; 

Or fwell the curled waters ’bove the main, 

That things might change. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

He fell, and itruggling in the main, 
Cry’d out for helping hands, but cry’d in vain. 
Say, why fhould the colle&ted main 

Itfelf within itfelf contain? 

Why to its caverns fhould it fometimes creep, l 

And with delighted filence fleep 


Shake/p. Henry VI. 


Milt. Par. Loft. 


Dryden. 


On the lov’d bofom of its parent deep? Prior. > 
4. Violence; force. 
He ’gan advance 
With huge force, and infupportable main, 
And towards him with dreadful fury prance. Fa. Qu. 


With might and main 
He hafted to get up again. Hudibras, p. i. 
With might and main they chac’d the murd’rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box. Dryden, 
5. [From manus, Latin.] A hand at dice. — 
Were it good, 
To fet the exact wealth of all our ftates 
All at one caft; to fet fo rich a main 
In the nice hazard of one doubtful hour. 
To pafs our tedious hours away, 
We throw a merry main. 
Writing is but juft like dice, 
And lucky mains make people wife : 
That jumbled words, if fortune throw them, 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. 
6. The continent. 
In 1589 we turned challengers, and invaded the main of 
Spain. Bacon's War with Spain. 
7. A hamper. inf. 
MAINLAND. 2. f. [main and land.] Continent. 
Ne was it ifland then, ne was it pays`d 
Amid the ocean waves, 
But was all defolate, and of fome thought, 
By fea to have been from the Celtick mainland brought. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Thofe whom Tyber’s holy forefts hide, 
Or Circe’s hills from the mainland divide. 
Ma‘inty. adv. [from main.] 
1. Chiefly ; principally. 


Shakefpeare. 
Earl Dorfet’s Song. 


Prior. 


Dryden’s Æn. 


A brutifh vice, 

Inductive mainly to the fin of Eve. Milton's Par. Loft. 

They are mainly reducible to three. More. 

The metallick matter now found in the perpendicular in- 
tervals of the ftrata, was originally lodged in the bodies of 
thofe ftrata, being interfperfed among{t the matter, whereof 
the faid ftrata mainly confift. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

2. Greatly ; powerfully. 

It was obferved by one, that himfelf came hardly to a lit- 
tle riches, and very eafily to great riches: for when a man’s 
{tock is come to that, that he can expect the prime of mar- 
kets, and overcome thofe bargains, which, for their great- 
nefs, are few mens money, and be partner in the induftries 
of younger men, he cannot but increafe mainly. Bacon. 

Ma‘tnmast. n.f. [main and maf] The chief or middle 
matt, 
One dire fhot, 

Clofe by the board the prince’s mainma/? bore. Dryden. 

A Dutchman, upon breaking his leg by a fall from a main- 
mafl, told the ftanders by, it was a mercy it was not his 
neck. Spectator, N9., 574. 

Ma'InPERNABLE. adj. Bailable; that may be admitted to give 
furcty. 
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MA'INPERNOR, n. f- Surety; bail. 
He enforced the earl himfelf to fly, till twenty-fix noble- 
men became mainpernors for his appearance at a certain day ; 
ut he making default, the uttermoft advantage was taken 
again{t his fureties. Davies on Ireland. 
Ma’inprise. n. f. [main and pris, French.) Delivery into the 
cuftody of a friend, upon fecurity given for appearance ; 
bail. 

Sir William Bremingham was executed for treafon, though 

the earl of Defmond was left to mainprize. Davies. 
Give its poor entertainer quarter ; 

And, by difcharge or mainprife, grant 

Deliv'ry from this bafe reftraint. 

To Ma'tnprise. v.a. To bail. 
Ma'insait. 2. f. [main and fail.] The fail of the main- 
matt. 

They committed themfelves unto the fea, and hoifted up 
the main/ail to the wind, and made toward fhore. ¢?s xxvii. 

Ma‘InsHEET. n.f. [main and /heet.] The fhect or fail of the 
mainmatt. 
Strike, ftrike the top-fail ; let the main/heet fly, 
And furl your fails. Dryden. 
Ma‘tnyarp. n.f. [main and yard.) The yard of the main- 
matt. 

With fharp hooks they took hold of the tackling which 
held the mainyard to the maft, then rowing they cut the 
tackling, and brought the ma:nyard by the board. Arbuthnot. 

To MAINTAIN. v. a. [maintenir, French. ] 
1. To preferve; to keep. 

The ingredients being prefcribed in their fubftance, main- 
tain the blood in a gentle fermentation, reclude oppilations, 
and mundify it. Harvey. 

This place, thefe pledges of your love, maintain. Dryd. 
2. To defend ; to hold out; to make good. 

God values no man more or lefs, in placing him high or 

low, but every one as he maintains his poft. Grew’s Co/mol. 
3. To vindicate; to juftify. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward earl of 
Glo’fter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear. Shak. 

Thefe poffeffions being unlawfully gotten, could not be 
maintained by the juft and honourable law of England. Davies. 

Maintain 

My right, nor think the name of mother vain, Dryden. 

Lord Roberts was full of contradiction in his temper, and of 
parts fo much fuperior to any in the company, that he could 
too well maintain and juftify thofe contradictions. Clarendon. 

It is hard to maintain the truth. South. 

4. To continue; to keep up. 

Maintain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 

him perceived. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain, 


Hudibras, p. ii. 


Beneath a laurel fhade. Dryden, 
5. To keep up; to fupport the expence of. 
I feek not to wax great by others waining ; 
Sufficeth, that I have maintains my ftate, 
And fends the poor well pleafed from my gate.  Shake/p. 


What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold? I thank 
my good father I am able to maintain it. Shake/peare. 
6. To fupport with the conveniences of life. 
It was St. Paul’s choice to maintain himfelf by his own la- 
bour. Hooker. 
If a woman maintain her hufband, fhe is full of anger and 
much reproach. Eccluf. xxv. 22. 
It is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder to be 
maintained by it. Could it ever yct feed, cloath, or defend 


its affertors ? South, 
7. To preferve from failure. 
Here ten thoufand images remain 
Without confufion, and their rank maintain. Blackmore. 


To MaintAa‘IN. v.n. To fupport by argument; to aflert as 
a tenet. 

In tragedy and fatire I maintain againft fome of our mo- 
dern criticks, that this age and the laft have excelled the an- 
cients. Dryden's Juvenal. 

MAInTA‘INABLE. adj. [from maintain. ] Defenfible ; jutifiable. 

Being made lord lieutenant of Bulloine, the walls fore 
beaten and fhaken, and fcarce maintainable, he defended the 
place againft the dauphin. Hayward. 

MAINTAINER. 2. f. [from maintain.] Supporter; cherither. 

He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a fpecial 
maintainer of all learning. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 

The maintainers and cherifhers of a regular devotion, a 
true and decent piety. South's Sermons. 

MA'INTENANCE. 2. f. [maintenant, French. ] 
t. Supply of the neceffaries of life; fuftenance; fuftentation. 

It was St. Paul’s own choice to maintain himfelf by his la- 
bour, whereas in living by the churches saintenance, as others 
did, there had been no offence committed. Hooker, 6. i. 

God affigned Adam maintenance of life, and then appoint- 
ed him a law to oblerve. Hooker, b. i. 
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Thofe of better fortune not making learning their mainte- 
nance, take degrees with little improvement. Swift. 
2. Support; protection; defence. i 
They knew that no man might in reafon take upon him 
to determine his own right, and according to his own deter- 
mination proceed in maintenance thereof. fLoaker, b. 1 
The beginning and caufe of this ordinance amongft the 
Irifh was for the defence and maintenance of their lands in 
their pofterity. Spenfer on Ireland. 
3. Continuance; fecurity from failure. E- 
Whatfoever is granted to the church for God’s honeury 
and the maintenance of his fervice, is granted for and to God. 
Scuth’s Sermons. 
Ma‘tnrop. n. f. [main and top.] The top of the mainmaft. — 
From their maintop joyful news they hear S 
Of fhips, which by their mould bring new fupplies. Dryd. 
Diétys could the maintop-matt beftride, p 
And down the ropes with aŝtive vigour flide, Addifon. 
Ma’jor. adj. [major, Latin.] mp 
1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent. a 
They bind none, no not though they be many, faving 3 
only when they are the mayor part of a general affembly, and ; 
then their voices being more in number, muft overfway their 
judgments who are fewer. Hooker, b. iv. ~ 
The true meridian is a mayor circle pafing through the 
poles of the world and the zenith of any place, exactly di- 
viding the eaft from the weft. Brown's Vu'g. Errours. 
In common dilcourfe we denominate perfons and things 
according to the major part of thcir charaéter: he is to be ~ 
called a wife man who has but few follies. /Vatts's Logick. 
2. Greater in dignity. 
Fall Greek, fall fame, Nonour, or go, or ftay, 
My major vow lies here. Shakejp. Troil. and Crefida. 
Major. n. f. 
1. The officer above the captain; the loweft field oficer. < 
2. A mayor or head officcr of a town. Obfolete. =. 
Bi ys firt propofition of a fyllogifm, containing fome gene- 
rality. j 
The major of our author’s argument is to be underftood of 
the material ingredients of bodies. Boyle. 
4. Major-general. The general officer of the fecond rank. — 
Major-general Ravignan returned with the French king’s ~ 
an{wer. Tatler, N°. 53. 
5. Major-doms. n. f. [majeur-dome, French.] One who holds 
occafionally the place of mafter of the houfe. 
Mayjora‘tion. 2. f. [from major.] Encreafe; enlargement. 
There be five ways of majoration of founds : enclofure fim- 
ple; enclofure with dilatation; communication ; reflection 
concurrent; and approach to the fenfory. Baccn’s Nat. Hyt. 
Majority. n. f. [from major.] 
1. The ftate of being greater. 
It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts that 
maketh the total greater. Grew’s Cofmol, 
2. The greater number. [majorité, French. ] > 
It was highly probable the majority would be fo wife as to 
efpoufe that caufe which was moft agreeable to the publick 


a 


weal, and by that means hinder a fedition. Addifon. 
As in fenates fo in fchools, 
Majority of voices rules. Prior. 


Decent executions keep the werid in awe ; for that realon 

the majority of mankind ought to be hanged every year. 
Arbuthnot’s Hif. of F: Bull. 
3. [From majores, Latin.] Anceltry. 

Of evil parents an evil generation, a pofterity not unlike 
their majority; of mifchievous progenitors, a venemous and 
deftructive progeny. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

4. Full age; end of minority. 

During the infancy of Henry the IHd, the barons were 
troubled in expelling the French: but this prince was no 
fooner come to his majority, but the barons railed a cruel war 
againft him. Davies on Ireland. 

5. Firftrank, Obfolete. 
Douglas, whofe high deeds, 

Whofe hot incurfions, and great name in arms, 

Holds from all foldiers chief majority, 

And military title capital. 

6. The office of a major. 
Maize, or Indian Wheat. n. f. 

The whole maize plant has the appearance of a reed; the 
male flowers are produced at remote diftances from the fruit 
on the fame plant, growing generally in a {pike upon the top 
of the ftalk ; the female flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves, and are furrounded by three or four leaves, 
which clofely adhere to the fruit until it is ripe: this plant is 
propagated in England only as a curiofity, but in America it 
is the principal fupport of the inhabitants, and confequently - 
propagated with great care. Miller. 

Maize affords a very {trong nourifliment, but more vittous 
than wheat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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To Maxe. v.a. [macan, Saxon; machen, German; maken, 


Dutch. } 
1. To create. 
Let us make man in our image. 
The Lord hath made all things for himfelf. 
Remember’ft thou 
Thy making, while the maker gave thee being. 
2, To form of materials. 

He fafhioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a 
molien calf. Exod. xxxii. 4. 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men. Ats. 

We have no other meaiure, fave one of the moon, but 
are artificially made out of thefe by compounding or dividing 
them. Holder cn Time. 

3. To compof : as, materials or ingredients. 
One of my fellows had the tpeed of him ; 
Who, almoft dead for breath, had fcarcely more 
Than would make up his meflage. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
The heav’n, the air, the earth, and boundle(fs fea, 

Make but one temple for the deity. Waller. 

A pint of falt of tartar, expeied unto a moift air, will 
make far more liquor than the former meature will contain. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours b. ii. 
4. To form by art what is not natural. 
There lavifh nature, in her beft attire, 

Pours forth {weet odours, and alluring fights ; 

And art with her contending, doth atpire 

T’ excel the natural with made dclights. Spenfer. 

5. To produce as the agent. 

She may give fo much credit to her own laws, as to make 
their fentence weightcr than any bare and naked conceit to 
the contrary. Hooker, b. v. 

If I fuipeSt without caufe, why then make {port at me; 
then let me be your jeft. Shake/p. Merry Wives of WP indfor. 

Thine enemies make a tumult. Pfal. \xxxiil. 2. 

When their hearts were merry they faid, Call for Samp- 
fon, that he may make us fport. Judg. xvi. 25. 

Give unto Solomon a perfect heart to build the palace for 
the which I have made provifion. 1 Chron. xxix. 19. 

Why maée ye this ado, and weep? the damfei is not dead. 

Mark v. 39- 

He maketh interceffion to God againft Ifrael. Rom. xi. 2. 

Thou haft fet figns and wonders in the land of Egypt, 
and haft made thce a name. Fer. xxxii. 20. 

Should we then make mirth? Ezek. xxi. 10. 

Jofhua made peace, and made a league with them to let 


them live. Fob. ix. 15. 
Dryden. 


Gen. i. 26. 
Prov, xvi. 4. 


Milton. 


Eoth combine 
To make their greatnefs by the fall of man. 
Egypt, mad with fuperitition grown, 

Makes gods of montters. 
To produce as a caufe. 

Wealth maketh many friends; but the poor is feparated 
from his neighbour. Prov. xix. 4. 

A man’s gift maketh room for him, and bringeth him be- 
fore great men. Prov. xviii. 16. 

The child who is taught to believe any occurrence to be a 
good or evil omen, or any day of the week lucky, hath a 
wide inroad made upon the foundnefs of his underftanding. 

Watts. 


Tate’s Juvenal, 


Gr 


. Todo; to perform; to practife; to ufe. 

Though fhe appear honeft to me, yet in other places fhe 
enfargcth her mirth fo far, that there is fhrewd conttruction 
made of her. Shake[p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

She made hafte, and let down her pitcher. Gen. xxiv. 46. 

Thou haft made an atonement for it. Exod. xxix. 36. 

I will judge his houle for ever, becaufe his fons made them- 
felves vile, and he reftrained them not. 1 Sam. ili. 13. 

We made prayer unto our God. Neh. iv. 9. 

He fhall make a fpeedy riddance of all in the land. Zeph. 

They all began to make excufe. Luke xiv. 18. 

It hath pleafed them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a 
eertain contribution for the poor. Rom. xv. 26. 

Make full proof of thy miniftry. 2 Tim. iv. 5- 

The Venetians, provoked by the Turks with divers inju- 
ries, both by fea and land, refolved, without dclay, to make 
war likewife upon him. > Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

Such mulick as before was never made, 

But when of old the fons of morning fung. Milton. 

All the actions of his life were ripped up and furveyed, 
and all malicious glofles sade upon all he had faid, and all 
he had done. Clarendon. 

Says Carneades, fince neither you nor I love repeti- 
tions, I fhall not now make any of what elfe was urged againft 
Vhemiftius. Boyle. 

The Phoenicians made claim to this man as theirs, and 
attributed to him the invention of letters. Hale. 

What hope, O Pantheus ! whether can we run? 

Where make a ftand? and what may yet be done? Dryd. 

While merchants make long voyages by fea 
To get eftates, he cuts a fhorter way. Dryden's Juv. 
To what end did Ulyflcs make that journey? /Eneas un- 
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dertook it by the exprefs commandment of his father’s ghoft. 
Dryden's Dedication to the Æneis 
He that will make a good ufe of any part of his life, muft 


allow a large portion of it to recreation. Locke. 
Make fome requeft, and I, 
Whate'er it be, with that requcft comply. Addifon. 


Were it permitted, he fhould make the tour of the whole 

fyftem of the fun. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 
8. To caufe to have any quality. 

I will make your cities watte. Lev. xxvi. 31. 

Her hufband hath utterly made them void on the day he 
heard them. Num. xxx. 12. 

When he had made a convenient room, he fet it in a wall, 
and made it faft with iron. Wijd. xiii. 15. 

Jefus came into Cana, where he made the water wine. 

Fohn iv. 46. 

He was the more inflamed with the defire of battle with 

Waller, to make even all accounts. Clarendon, b. viii. 
I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power, 

Permitted you to fight for this ufurper ; 

All to make fure the vengeance of this day, 

Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

In refpect of actions within the reach of fuch a power in 
him, a man feems as free as it is poflible for freedom to make 


him. >) Locke. 
g. To bring into any {tate or condition. 
I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. Exod. vii. 1. 


Jofeph made ready his chariot, and went up to meet Ifrael. 
: Gen. xlvi. 29. 

Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? Exod. ii. 

Ye have troubled me to make me to ftink among the inha- 
bitants. Gen. xxxiv. 30. 

He made himfelf of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a fervant. Pint. i. 7e 

He fhould be made manifeft to Ifrael. Fobn i. 34. 

Though I be free from all men, yet have I made mytelf 
fervant unto all, that I might gain the more. 1 Cor. ix. 19. 

He hath made me a by-word of the people, and aforetime 

I was as a tabret. Fob xvii. 6. 

Make ye him drunken; for he magnified himfelf againft 
the Lord. Fer. xlviii. 26, 

Jofeph was not willing to make her a publick example. 

Matt. i. 19. 

By the affiftance of this faculty we have all thoe ideas in 
our underftandings, which, though we do not actually con- 
template, yet we can bring in fight, and make appear again, 
and be the objects of our thoughts. Locke. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkennefs by bringing a drunken man into their company, 
and fhewing them what a beaft he made of himfelf. JV aits. 

10. To form; to fettle. 
Thofe who are wife in courts 
Make friendfhips with the minifters of ftate, 
Nor feek the ruins of a wretched exile. 
11. To hold; to keep. 
Deep in a cave the fybil makes abode. Dryden. 
12. To fecure from diftrefs ; to eftablifh in riches or happinefs. 
He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks him- 
{clf made in the unchafte compofition. Shakefpeare. 
This is the night, 
That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. 
Each element his dread command obeys, 
Who makes or ruins with a {mile or frown, 
Who as by one he did our nation raife, 
So now he with another pulls us down. 
13. To fuffer; to incur. 
The lofs was private that I made ; 

Twas but myfelf I loft; I loft no legions. Dryden. 

He accufeth Neptune unjuftly, who makes fhipwreck a fe- 
cond time. Bacon. 

14. To commit. 

She was in his company at Page’s houfe, and what they 
made there I know not. Shakefpeare. 

I will neither plead my age nor ficknefs in excufe of the 
faults which I have made. Dryden. 

15. To compel; to force; to conftrain. 

That the foul in a fleeping man fhould be this moment 
bufy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking man not 
remember thofe thoughts, would need fome better proof than 
bare affertion to make it be believed. Locke. 

They fhould be made to rife at their early hour; but great 
care fhould be taken in waking them, that it be not done 
haftily. Locke. 

16. To intend; to purpofe to do. 
He may afk this civil queftion, friend ! 

What doft thou make a fhipboard? to what end? Dryden. 

Gomez; what mak’? thou here with a whole brotherhood 
of city-bailiffs ? Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 

17. To raife as profit from any thing. 

He’s in for a commodity of brown pepper; of which he 

made five marks ready money. Shakejpeare. 
id 


Rowe. 


Shake/p. 


Dryden. 
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Did I mate a gain of you by any of them I fent. 


2 Cor. 
If Auletes, who was 


a negligent prince, made fo much, 
What muft now the Romans make, who govern it fo wilcly. 
Arbuthnet on Coins. 
__ If it is meant of the value of the purchafe, it was very 
high; it being hardly poffible to make fo much of land, un- 
lefs it was reckoned at a very low price. Arbuthnot. 
16. To reach; to tend to; to arrive at. 
Acofta recordeth, they that fail in the middle can male no 
land of either fide. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
I’ve made the port already, 
And laugh fecurely at the lazy ftorm. 
They ply their fhatter’d oars 
To neareft land, and make the Libyan fhoars. 
Did I but purpofe to embark with thee, 
While gentle zephyrs play in profp'rous gales ; 
But would forfake the fhip, and make the fhoar, 
When the winds whiftle, and the tempefts roar? 
1g. To gain. 
The wind came about, and fettled in the weft for many 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Prior. 


days, fo as we could make little or no way. Bacon. 
I have sade way 
To fome Philiftian lords, with whom to treat. Milton. 


Now mark a little why Virgil is fo much concerned to 
make this marriage, it was to make way for the divorce which 
he intended afterwards. Drydens Æn. 

20. To force; to gain by force. 
Rugged rocks are interpos'd in vain; 

He makes his way o’er mountains, and contemns 

Unruly torrents, and unforded ftreams. Dryden's Virg. 

The ftone wall which divides China from Tartary, is 
reckoned nine hundred miles long, running over rocks, and 
making way for rivers through mighty arches. Temple. 

21. To exhibit. 
When thou makeft a dinner, call not thy friends but the 
poor. Luke xiv. 12. 
22. To pay; to give. 
He fhall mage amends for the harm that he hath done. Lev. 
23. To put; to place. 

You muft make a great difference between Hercules’s la- 
bours by land, and Jafon’s voyage by fea for the golden 
fleece. Bacon's War with Spain. 

24. To turn to {ome ufe. 
Whate’er they catch, 

Their fury makes an inftrument of war. 

25. To incline ; to difpofe. 

It is not requifite they fhould deftroy our reafon, that is, 
to make us rely on the ftrength of nature, when fhe is leaft 
able to relieve us. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

26. To prove as an argument. 

Seeing they judge this to make nothing in the world for 
them. Hooker, b. ii. 

You conceive you have no more to do than, having found 
the principal word in a concordance, introduce as much of 
the verfc as will ferve your turn, though in reality it makes 
nothing for you. Swift. 

27. To reprefent; to fhow. 
He is not that goofe and afs that Valla would make him. 
Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 


Dryden's Æn. 


28. To conftitute. 

Our defires carry the mind out to abfent good, according 
to the neceffity whieh we think there is of it, to the making 
or encreafe of our happinefs. Locke. 

29. To amount to. 

Whatfoever they were, it maketh no matter to me : God 

accepteth no man’s perfon. Gal. ii. 16. 
30. To mould; to form. f 

Lye not erect but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed; or with the legs gathered up, which is the more whole- 
fome. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

Some undeferved fault 

T'I! find about the mating of the bed. Shakefpeare. 

They mow fern green, and burning of them to afhes, 
make the afhes up into balls with a little water. — Mortimer. 

31. To MAKE away. To kill; to deftroy. 

He will not let flip any advantage to make away him whofe 
juft title, encbled by courage and goodnefs, may one day 
fhake the feat of a never-fecure tyranny. Sidney, b. ii. 

The duke of Clarence, lieutenant of Ireland, was, by 
practice of evil perfons about the king his brother, called 
thence away, and foon after, by finifter means, was clean 
made away, Spenfer on Ireland. 

He may have a likely guefs, 

How thefe were they that made away his brother. Shake/p. 

Trajan would fay of the vain jealoufy of princes that feek 
to make away thofe that afpire to their fucceflion, that thcre 
was never king that did put to death his fuccetlor. Bacon. 

My mother I flew at my very birth, and fince have made 
away two of her brothers, and happily to make way for the 
purpofes of others againft myfelf, Hayward, 
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Give pocts leave to make them'elves awy. Ref aaron. 
What multitudeof infants: have’ been made away by thole 
who brousht them into the world. Addifon, 
32. To Make away. To transfer. u 
Drttiors, na 
When they never mean to pay, 
To fome friend make all away. 
33. Ta Make account. Vo reckon; to believe. 4. En 
They made no account but that the navy fhould be abfo- 
lutely mafter of the feas. Bacons War with Spain. 
34. To Make account of. To cfecm; to regard. . 
35. Lo Make free with. To treat without ceremony. 4 
The fame who have made free with the ercateft names in 
church and ftate, and expofed to the world the private mif- 
fortunes of families. Dunciad, 
36. To Make gosd. To maintain; to defend ; to juftify. i 
The grand mafter, guarded with a company of moft va- 
liant knights, drove them out again by force, and made good 
the place. Knolles’s Hif. cf the Turks. 
When he comes to make good his confident undertaking, 
he is fain to fay things that agree very little with one an- 
other. Boyle. 
Pll either die, or PI make good the place. Dryden. 
As for this other argument, that by purfuing one {ingle 
theme they gain an advantage to exprefs, and work up, the 
pafhons, I wifh any example he could bring from them could 
make it good. Dryden on dramatick Poefy. 
I will add what the fame author fubjoins to make good his 
foregoing remark. Locke on Education. 
37. To Make good. To fulfil; to accomplith. 
This letter doth mate good the friar’s words. Shake/p. 
38. To Maxe light of. To confider as of no confequence. 
They made light of it, and went their ways. Matt. xxii. 5. 
39- To Make love. To court; to play the gallant. 
How happy each of the fexes would be, if there was a 
window in the breaft of every one that makes or receives Jove, 
Addifon’s Guardian, N . 106. 
40. To MAKE merry. To feaft; to partake of an entertain- 
ment. 
A hundred pound or two, to make merry withal ? 
The king, to make demonftration to the world, 
proceedings againft Sir William Stanley, impofed upon him 
by neceflity of ftate, had not diminifhed the affection he bare 
to his brother, went to Latham, to make merry with his mo- 
ther and the earl. Bacon’s Henry Vilth. 
A gentleman and his wife will ride to make merry with his 
neighbour, and after a day thofe two go toa third; in which 
progrefs they encreafe like fnowballs, till through their bur- 
thenfome weight they break. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
41. To MAKE much of. To cherifh; to fofter. 
The king hearing of their adventure, fuddenly falls to take 
pride in making much of them, extolling them with infinite 
praifes. Sidney, b. ii. 


Wallera 


Shakefp. 
that the 


The bird is dead 

That we have made fo much on! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

It is good difcretion not to make too much of any man at 
the firft. Bacon's Effays. 

The eafy and the lazy make much of the gout; and vet 
making much of themfelves too, they take care to Carry it pre- 
fently to bed, and keep it warm. “Temple. 

42. Jo MAKE of. What to make of, is, how to underftand. 

That they fhould have knowledge of the languages and 
affairs of thofe that lie at fuch a diftance from them, was a 
thing we could not tell what to make of. Bacon. 

I paft the fummer here at Nimmeguen, without the leaft 
remembrance of what had happened to me in the fpring, till 
about the end of September, and then I began to fecl a pain 
I knew not what to make of, in the fame Joint of my other 
foot. Temple. 

There is another ftatue in brafs of Apollo, with a modern 
infcription on the pedeftal, which I know not what to make 
of. Addifon on Italy. 

I defired he would let me fee his book: he did fo, fmil- — 

ing: I could not make any thing of it. Tatler. 

Upon one fide of the pillar were huge pieces of iron ftick- 
ing out, cut into ftrange figures, which we knew not what 
to make of. Guiliver’s Travels. 

43. Lo Make of. To produce from ; to effec, 

I am aftonithed, that thofe who have appeared againft this 
paper have made fo very little of it. Adadifon, 
44. Te Make of. To confider; to account; to efteem. 

Makes the no more of me than of a flave ? Dryden, 

45. fo MAKE of. To cherith; to fofter. 
_AXaycus was wonderfully beloved, and made of, by the 
Turkith merchants, whofe language he had learned. Knolles. 
46. To MAKE over, To fettle in the hands of truttees. 
} Widows, who have tried one lover, 
Truft none again till th’ have made over. Hudibras, p. iii. 
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The wife betimes make over thcir cftates. 
Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truft, 
And give me feizure of the mighty wealth. 
a7. To MAKE over. To transfer. 
The fecond mercy made over to us by the fecond covenant, 
is the promife of pardon. Hammond, 
Age and youth cannot be made over: nothing but time can 
take away years, or give them. Collier. 
My waiit is reduced to the depth of four inches by what 
I have already made over to my neck. Addifon's Guard, 
Moor, to whom that patent was made over, was forced to 
leave off coining. Swift. 
48. To Make out. Toclear; to explain; to clear to one’s 
felf. 
Make out the reft,—I am diforder’d fo, 
I know not farther what to fay or do. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
Antiquaries make out the moft ancient medals from a letter 
with great difficulty to be difcerned upon the face and reverfe. 
Felton on the Clafficks. 
Tt may feem fomewhat difficult to make out the bills of fare 
for fome fuppers. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
49. To Make out. To prove; to evince. 
There is no truth which a man may more evidently make 
ext to himfelf, than the exiftence of a God. Locke. 
Though they are not felf-evident principles, yet what 
may be made out from them by a wary deduction, may be 
depended on as certain and infallible truths. Locke. 
Men of wit and parts, but of fhort thoughts and little me- 
ditation, are apt to diftruft every thing for fiction that is not 
the dictate of fenfe, or made out immediately to their fenfes. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
We are to vindicate the juft providence of God in the 
government of the world, and to endeavour, as well as we 
can, upon an imperfect view of things, to make out the 
beauty and harmony of all the feeming difcords and irregu- 
larities of the divine adminiftration. Tillorfon’s Sermons. 
Scaliger hath made out, that the hiftory of Troy was no 
more the invention of Homer than of Virgil. Dryden. 
‘In the paffages from our own divines, moft of the reafon- 
ings which make out both my. propofitions are already fuggeft- 
ed. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
I dare engage to make it cut, that, inftead of contributing 
equal to the landed men, they will have their full principal 
. and intereft at fix per Cent. Swift's Mifcel. 
50. To MAKE fure of. To confider as certain. 
They made as fure of health and life, as if both of them 


Dryden. 


were at their difpofe. Dryden. 
51. To Make fure of. To fecure to one’s pofleffion. 
But whether marriage bring joy or forrow, 
Make fure of this day, and hang to-morrow. Dryden. 


52. To Make up. To get together. 

How will the farmer be able to make up his rent at quar- 

ter-day? Locke. 
53. To MAKE up. To reconcile; to repair. 

This kind of comprchenfion in {cripture being therefore 
received, {till there is no doubt how far we are to proceed 
by collection before the full and complete meafure of things 
neceflary be made up. Hooker, b.i. 

I knew when feven juftices could not make up a quarrel. 


Shake/peare’s As yau like it, . 


54. To MAKE up. To repair. 
I fought for a man among them that fhould make up the 
hedge, and ftand in the gap before me for the land. Ezek. 
55- To compofe, as of ingredients. 
Thefe are the lineaments of this vice of flattery, which 
fure do together make up a face of moft extreme deformity. 
Gcvernment of the Tongue. 
He is to encounter an enemy made up of wiles and ftrata- 
gems; an old ferpent, and a long experienced deceiver. 
South’s Sermons. 
Zeal fhould be made up of the largeft meafures of fpiritual 


love, defire, hope, hatred, grief, indignation. Sprat. 
Oh he was all made up of love and charms; 
Whatever maid could wifh, or man admire. Addifon. 


Harlequin’s part is made up of blunders and abfurdities. 
Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

Vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, myrtles, and fields 
ef corn, make up the moft delightful little landfkip imagina- 
ble. Addifon on Italy. 

Old mould’ring urns, racks, daggers, and diftrefs, 

Make up the frightful horror of the place. Garth. 

The parties among us are made up on one fide of moderate 
whigs, and on the other of prefbyterians. Swift. 

56. To Make up. To fhape. 

A catapotium is a medicine fwallowed folid, and moft 

commonly made up in pills. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
57: To Make up. To fupply; to repair. 

Whatfoever, to make up the doétrine of man’s falvation, 
is added as in fupply of the fcripture’s infufficiency, we reject 
it. Hooker, b. ii. 

I borrowed that celebrated name for an evidence to my 
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fubject, that fo what was wanting in my proof might be 
made up in the example. Glanville’s Scop. 
Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage, 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage ; 

Who ne’er confider, but without a paufe 

Alate up in pafon what they want in caufe. Dryden, 

If they retrench any the finaller particulars in their ordi- 
nary expence, it will eafily make up the haltpenny a-day which 


we have now under confidcration. Addifon’s Spel. 
This wifely the makes up her time, 
Mil-fpent when youth was in its prime. Granville, 


There muft needs be another ftate to make up the inequa- 
lities of this, and to falve all irregular appearances, Atterbury, 
If his romantick difpofition tranfport him fo far as to ex- 
pect little or nothing from this, he might however hope, that 
the principals would make it up in dignity and refpect. Swift, 
58. To Make up. To clear. 
The reafons you allege, do more conduce 
To the hot pafion of diftemper’d blood, 
Than to make up a free determination 
'Twixt right and wrong. Shake/p. Troil, and Creffida, 
Though all at once cannot 
Sce what I do deliver out to each, 
Yet I can make my audit wp, that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all; 
And leave me but the bran, Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
He was to make up his accounts with his lord, and by an 
eafy undifcoverable cheat he could provide againft the im- 
pending diftrefs, Rogers’s Sermons. 
59. ue Make xp. To accomplifh; to conclude; to som- 
plete. 
Is not the lady Conftance in this troop? 
—I know the is not; for this match made up, 
Her prefence would have interrupted much. Shake/peare. 
On Wednefday the general account is made up and print- 
ed, and on Thurfday publifhed. Graunt’s Bili of Mortality. 
This life is a fcene of vanity, that foon paffes away, and 
affords no folid fatisfaction but in the confcioufhefs of doin 
well, and in the hopes of another life: this ig what I can fay 
upon experience, and what you will find to be true when 
you come to make up the account. 
To MAKE. v. n. 
I. To tend; to travel; to go any way; to ruth. 
Oh me, lieutenant! what villains have done this? , 
—I think, that one of them is hereabouts, 
And cannot make away. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 
1 do befeech your majefty make up, 
Left your retirement do amaze your friends. Shakefpeare. 
The earl of Lincoln refolved to make on where the king 
was, to give him batttle, and marched towards Newark. 
Bacon’s Henry VII. 
There made forth to us a {mall boat, with about eight per- 
fons in it. Bacon’s New Atlantis, 
Warily provide, that while we make forth to that which is 
better, we meet not with that which is worfe. Bacon's Effays. 
A wonderful erroneous obfervation that maketh about, is 
commonly received contrary to experience. Bacon, 
Make on, upon the heads 
Of men, ftruck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Of thofe remain and ftand. Benj. Fobnfon's Cataline: 
The Moors, terrified with the hideous cry of the foldiers 
making toward land, were eafily beaten from the fhore. Knolles. 
When they fet out from mount Sinai they made northward 
unto Rifhmah. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vie 
Some fpeedy way for paflage muft be found ; 
Make to the city by the poftern gate. 
The bull 
His eafier conqueft proudly did forego ; 
And making at him with a furious bound, 
From his bent forehead aim’d a double wound. 
Too late young Turnus the delufion found 
Far on the fea, ftill making from the ground. Dryden. 
A man of a difturbed brain feeing in the ftreet one of 
thofe lads that ufed to vex him, ftepped into a cutler’s fhop, 
and feizing on a naked fword made after the boy. Locke. 
_ Seeing a country gentleman trotting before me with a fpa- 
niel by his horfe’s fide, I made up to him. Addifon’s Freehold. 
The French king mates at us directly, and keeps a king 
by him to fet over us. Addifon. 
A monftrous boar rufht forth ; his baleful eyes 
Shot glaring fire, and his ftiff-pointed briftles 
Rofe high upon his back ; at me he made, 
Whetting his tufks. Smith’s Phedra and Hippolitus: 
2. To contribute. 
Whatfoever makes nothing to your fubje&, and is impro- 
per to it, admit not unto your work. Drydem 
_ Blinded he is by the love of himfelf to believe that the 
right is wrong, and wrong is right, when it makes for his 
own advantage. Swifts Mifcel. 
2. I operate; to act as a proof or argument, or caufe. 
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Locke. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Where neither the evidence of any law divine, nor the 
firength of any invincible argument, otherwife found out by 
the light of reafon, nor any notable publick inconvenience 
doth make againft that which our own laws ecclefiaftical have 
inftituted for the ordering of thefe affairs ; the very authority 
of the church itfelf fufficcth. Hooker. 

That which fhould mate for them muft prove, that men 
ought not to make laws for church regiment, but only keep 
thofe laws which in fcripture they find made. Hooker. 

It is very needful to be known, and maketh unto the right 
of the war againft him. Spenfer. 

Let us follow after the things which make for peace. Kom. 

Perkin Warbeck finding that time and temporizing, which, 
whilft his practices were covert, made for him, did now, 
when they were difcovered, rather make againft htm, refolved 
to try fome exploit upon England. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I obferved a thing that may make to my prefent es 

oyle. 

Tt makes to this purpofe, that the light conferving ftones in 
Italy muft be fet in the fun for fome while before they retain 
light. Digby on Bodies. 

What avails it me to acknowledge, that I have not been 
able to do him right in any line; for even my own confef- 
fion makes againft me. Dryden’s Ded. to the Æn. 

3. To concur. 

Antiquity, cuftom, and confent, in the church of God, 
making with that which law doth eftablifh, are themfelves 
moft fufficient reafons to uphold the fame, unlefs fome nota- 
blé publick inconveuience enforce the contrary. Hooker. 

4. To fhew ; to appear; to carry appearance. 

Jofhua and all Ifrael made as if they were beaten before 
them, and fled. Fofp. Vill. 15. 

It is the unanimous opinion of your friends, that you make 
as if you hanged yourfelf, and they will give it out that you 
are quite dead. Arbuthnot’s Hif. of Fobn Bull. 

e, To Maxe away with, To deftroy; to kill; to make away. 
This phrafe is improper. 

The women of Greece were feized with an unaccountable 
melancholy, which difpofed feveral of them to make away 
with themfelves. Addifon’s Speé. N°. 231. 

6. To Make for. To advantage; to favour. 

Compare with indifferency thefe difparities of times, and 
we fhall plainly perceive, that they make for the advantage 
of England at this prefent time. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

None deny there is a God, but thofe for whom it maketh 
that there were no God. Bacon’s Effays. 

I was aflur’d, that nothing was defign’d 

Againft thee but fafe cuftody and hold ; 

That made for me, I knew that liberty 

‘Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprizes. 

4, To MAKE up. To compenfate; to be inftead. 

“Have you got a fupply of friends to make up for thofe who 
are gone? Swift to Pope. 

Make. 2. f. [from the verb.] Form ; ftructure ; nature. 

Thofe mercurial fpirits, which were only lent the earth to 
fhew men their folly in admiring it, poffefs delights of a no- 
bler make and nature, which antedate immortality. Glanville. 

Upon the deceafe of a lion the beafts met to chufe a king: 
feveral put up, but one was not of make for a king; another 


Milton. 


wanted brains or ftrength. L’Eftrange. 
Is our perfection of fo frail a make, 
As ev’ry plot can undermine and fhake. Dryden. 


Several lies are produced in the loyal ward of Portfoken of 
fo feeble a make, as not to bear carriage to the Royal Ex- 
change. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 7. 

It may be with fuperior fouls as with gigartick, which ex- 
eced the due proportion of parts, and, like the old heroes of 
that make, commit fomcthing near extravagance. Pope. 

Make. n. f. [maca, gemaca, Saxon.] Companion ; favourite 
friend. 
The clf therewith aftonied, 

Upftarted lightly from his loofer make, 

And his unfteady weapons ’gan in hand to take. Fa. Du. 
Bid her therefore herfelf foon ready make, 

To wait on love amongft his lovely crew ; 
Where every one that miffeth then her make, 

Shall be by him amearft with penance due. 

-. For fince the wife town, 

Has fet the fports down, 

Of May games and Morris, 

The maids and their makes, 

At dancing and wakes, 

Had their napkins and pofies, S an Ps 

And the wipers for their nofes. Benj. “Fohnfon’s Owls. 

MaA’KEBATE. . fe [make and debate.] Breeder of quarrels. 

Love in her paffions, like a right makebate, whifpered to 
both fides arguments of quarrcl. Sidney. 

Outrageous party-writers are like a couple of makebates, 
who inflame {mall quarrels by a thoufand ftorics. Swift, 

Ma’xer. ^. f. [from make.) 
a. The Creator. 


Spenfer, 


Both in him, in all things, as is meet, 


The univerfal Maker we may praife. Milton's Par. Loft 
This the divine Cecilia found, 


And to her Maker’s praife confin’d the found. Pope. 
Such plain roofs as piety could raife, 
And only vocal with the Maker’s praife. Pope. 


The power of reafoning was given us by our Maker to 
purfue truths. Watts’s Logick. 
2. One who makes any thing. 
Every man in Turky is of fome trade; Sultan Achmet 
was a maker of ivory rings. Notes on the Ody{fey. 
I dare promife her boldly what few of her makers of vifits 
and compliments dare to do. Pope’s Letters. 
3. One who fets any thing in its proper ftate. 
You be indecd masers or marrers of all mens manners 
within the realm. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 
MA'KEPEACE. n. f. [make and peace.) Peacemaker; recon- 
ciler. 
To be a makepeace fhall become my age. Shake/p. 
Ma’keweicuT. n.f. [make and weight.) Any fimall thing 
thrown in to make up weight. 
Me lonely fitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of makeweight candle, nor the joyous tafk 
Of loving friend delights. 
MALACHI'TE. n. f. , 
This ftone is fometimes intitely green, but lighter than 
that of the nephritick ftone, fo as in colour to refemble the 
leaf of the mallow, uwaayn, from which it has its names 
though fometimes it is veined with white, or {potted with 
blue or black. Woodward's Meth. Fofftls. 
Ma‘tapy. n. f. [maladie French.] A difeafe; a diftemper å 
a diforder of body; ficknefs. 
Better it is to be private 
In forrow’s torments, than ty’d to the pomp of a palace, 
Nurfe inward maladies, which have not fcope to be breath’d 
out. Sidney, b. i. 
Wife phyficians firft require, that the malady be known 
thoroughly, afterwards teach how to cure and redrefs it. 
Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Say, can you faft? your ftomachs are too young : 
And abftinence engenders maladies. Shake/peare. 
An ufual draught, or accidental violence of motion, has 
removed that malady that has baffled the fkill of phyficians. 
Souths Sermons. 
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Love’s a malady without a cure ; 
Fierce love has pierc’d me with his fiery dart, 
He fires within, and hiffes at my heart. Dryden. 
Mata'npers. n.f. [from mal andare, Italian, Yo goill] A 
dry fcab on the paftern of horfes. 
MA’LAPERT. adj. [mal and pert.] Saucy; quick with impu- 
dence; fprightly without refpect or decency. 
Peace, mafter marquis, you are malapert ; 
Your fire-new ftamp of honour is fcarce current. Shake/p. 
If thou dar’ft tempt me further, draw thy fword. 
—What, what? nay, then, I muft have an ounce or two 
of this malapert blood from you. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
Are you growing malapert ? Will you force me make ufe 
of my authority ? Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 
Ma/LaPERTNESS. n. f. [from malapert.] Livelinefs of reply 
without decency; quick impudence ; faucinefs. 
Ma/LaPERTLY. adv. [from malapert.] Impudently ; faucily. 
To MAta’xaTE. v. a. [wararle.] To foften, or knead ta 
foftnefs, any body. 
Mataxa’Tion. n. j. [from malaxate.] ‘The act of foftening. 
Mate. adj. [male, French; mafculus, Lat.] Of the fex that 
begets young ; not female. 
Which fhall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the 
diffe€tion of the mother, were laid open to the world? Locke. 
You are the richeft perfon in the commonwealth ; you 
have no male child; your daughters are all married to weal- 
thy patricians. Swifts Examiner, N>.27. 
Mate. 2.f. The he of any fpecies. 
In moft the male is the greater, and in fome few the fe- 
male. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 852. 
There be more males than females, but in different pro- 
portions. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Ma ge, in compofition, fignifies i//, from male, Latin; male, 
old French. 
MALEADMINITRA’TION. naf. Bad management.of affairs. 
From the practice of the wlfeft nations, when a-prince 
was laid afide for maleadmini/?ration, the nobles and people 
did refume the adminiftration of the fupreme power. Swift. 
A general canonical denunciation, is that which is.made 
touching fuch a matter as properly belongs to the ecclefiaftr- 
cal court, for that a fubject denounces his fuperior, or fome 
criminal prelate, for maleadminiftration, Or a wicked life. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
MALECONTE'NT. 7 adj. [male “and content.) Difcontented ; 
MALECONTE/NTED. § — diflatisfied. | 
Brother Clarence, how like you our choice, 
That you ftand penfive, “as half malecontenr, Shakelpeare. 
Poor 
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Poor Clarence! Is it for a wife 
That thou art malecontent ? I will provide thee.  Shakefp. 
‘The king, for the better fecuring his ftate againft muti- 
nous and z:alecontented {ubjects, who might have their refuge 
in Scotland, fent a folemn ambaflage unto James III. to con- 
clude a peace. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
They cannot fignalize themfelves as malecontents, without 
breaking through all the fofter virtues.  Addt/on’s Freeholder. 
The ufual way in defpotick governments is to confine the 
malecontent to fome caftle. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
MALECONTE'NTEDLY. adv. [from maleco:tent.] With difcon- 
tent. 
MALECONTE/NTEDNESS. n. f. [from malecentent.] Difcontent- 
cdnefs; want of affection to government. -i 
They would afcribe the laying down my paper to a fpirit 
of malecontentednefs. Spectator, N`. 445. 
MALEDI'CTED. adj. (maledictus, Latin.] Accurfed. Diét. 
MALEDI'CTION. 2. f. [maledidtion, French; maledictio, Lat.] 
Curfe ; execration ; denunciation of evil. 
Then let my life long time on earth maintained be, 
‘To wretched me, the laft, worft maledifion. Sidney. 
The true original caufe thereof, divine malediéticn, laid by 
the fin of man upon thefe creatures which God hath made 
for the ufe of man, was above the reach of their natural ca- 
pacity. Hooker, b.i. 
In Spain they ftayed near eight months, during all which 
time Buckingham lay under millions of malediétions ; which 
yet, upon the prince's fafe arrival in the weft, did vanifh into 
praifes. Wotton, 
MAa.era‘cTION. n.f. [male and facio, Latin.) A crime; an 
offence. 
Guilty creatures at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the fcenc, 
Been ftruck fo to the foul, that prefently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Matera‘cror. n. f. [male and facio, Latin.) An offender 
againft law; a criminal; a guilty perfon. 
A jaylor to bring forth 
Some monttrous malefaétor.  Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Fear his word, 
As much as malefadtors do your fword. Rofcommon. 
It is a fad thing when men fhall repair to the miniftry, not 
for preferment but refuge ; like malefaé?ors flying to the altar, 
only to fave their lives. South’s Sermons. 
If their barking dog difturb her eafe, 


Th’ unmanner’d malefactor is arraign’d, Dryden's Juv, 
The malefactor goat was laid 
On Bacchus’ altar, and his forfeit paid. Dryden. 


Matr’rick. 2 adj. [meleficus, Latin.] Mifchievous ; hurtful. 
MALE’FIQUE. § Dia. 
Macepra‘crTice. n. f. [male and practice.) Practice contrary 
to rules. 
MALE'VOLENCE. 2. f. [malevolentia, Latin.] Il will; inclina- 
tion to hurt others ; malignity. 
The fon of Duncan 
Lives in the Englifh court ; and is receiv’d 
Of the moft pious Edward with fuch grace, 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high refpect. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
MALE'VOLENT. adj. [malevolus, Latin.] Ill-difpoted towards 
others; unfavourable ; malignant, 
I have thee in my arms, 
Though our malevolent ftars have ftruggled hard, 
~- And held us long afunder. Dryden's King Arthur, 
MALeE’voLENTLY. adu. [from malcvolence.] Malignly ; ma- 
lignantly. 
The oak did not only refent his fall, but vindicate him 
from thofe afperfions that were malevolently caft upon him, 
Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 
Ma‘tice. n.f. [malice, French; malitia, Latin.] 
1. Badnefs of defign ; deliberate mifchief. 
God hath forgiven me many fins of malice, and therefore 
furely he will pity my infirmities. Taylor’s holy living. 
2. Ill intention to any one; defire of hurting. 
Duncan is in his grave ; 
Malice domeftick, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further ! Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
To Ma‘tice. v. a. [from the noun.] To regard with ill will. 
Obfolete. 
The caufe why he this fly fo maliced, 
Was that his mother which him bore and bred, 
The moft fine-fingered workman on the ground, 
Arachne, by his means, was vanquifhed. Spenfer. 
Matircious. adj. [malicieux, French; malitiofus, Latin.] I- 
difpofed to any one ; intending ill; malignant. 
We muft not ftint 
Our neceffary actions in the fear 
To cope malicious cenfurers ; which ever, 
As rav’nous filhes do a veflel follow 
That is new trimm’d. Shakefpeere’s Henry VIII, 
J grant him bloody, 
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Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev'ry fin 

That has a name. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Stand up, O Lord, and be not merciful unto them that 
offend of malicious wickednefs. Pal. \ix. 5. 

Thou know’ft what malicious foc, 

Envying our happinefs, and of his own 

Defpairing, feeks to work us woe and fhame. Milton. 

The air appearing fo malicious in this morbifick confpiracy, 
exacts a more particular regard. _ Harvey on Confumptions, 

Matr‘ciousty. adv. [from malicious] With malignity; with 
intention of mifchicf. 

An intrigue between his majefty and a junto of minifters 
malicioufly bent againft me, broke out, and had like to have 
ended in my utter deftruction. Gulliver's Travels, 

Matrciousness. n. f. [from malictous.] Malice; intention of 
mifchief to another. 
Not out of envy or maliciou/ne/s, x 

Do I forbear tò crave your fpccial aid. Herbert: 

MaLr'cn. adj. [maligne, French; malignus, Latin: the g is 
mute or liquefcent. ] 
1. Unfavourable ; ill-difpofed to any one; malicious, 

Witchcraft may be by a tacit operation of malign fpirits. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hif, 
If in the conftellations war were {prung, 

Two planets, rufhing from afpect malign 

Of fierceft oppofition, in mid fky, 

Should combat, and their jarring {pheres confound. Mik. 

Of contempt, and the malign hoftile influence it has upon 
government, every man’s experience will inform him. South. 

2. Infectious; fatal to the body ; “peftilential. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and pernicious im- 
poftumations, P Bacon's Effays. 

To Matron. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To regatd with envy or malice. 

The people praétife what mifchiefs and villanies they will 
againft private men, whom they malign, by ftealing their 
goods, or murdering them. Spenfer on Ircland. 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor fhould fo ma- 
lign his fucceflor, as to fuffer an evil to grow up which he 
might timely have kept under. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Strangers con{pired together againft him, and maligned him 
in the wildernefs. Becluf. xlv. 18... 

If it is a pleafure to be envied and fhot at, to be maligned 
ftanding, and to be depifed falling; then is it a pleafure to 
be great, and to be able to difpofe of mens fortunes. South 

2. To mifchief; to hurt; to harm. 
Matrcnancy. n.f. [from malignant. ] 
1. Malevolence ; malice; unfavourablenefs. 

My ftars fhine darkly over me; the malignancy of my fate 
might, perhaps, diftemper yours; therefore I crave your 
Jeave, that I may bear my evils alone, Shake/peare. 

2. Deftructive tendency. 

The infection doth produce a bubo, which, according to 
the degree of its malignancy, either proves eafily curable, or 
elfe it proceeds in its venom. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

MALIGNANT. adj. [malignant, French.] 
1. Malign; envious; unpropitious; malicious; maifchievous $ 
intending or effecting ill. 
O malignant and i)l-beading ftars ! 
Now art thou come unto a feaft of death. Shake/peare. 
Not friended by his wifh to your high perfon, 
His will is moft malignant, and it ftretches 
Beyend you to your friends. Shakefpeare’s Henry VII. 
‘To good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. 

They have feen all other notions befides their own repre- 
fented in a falfe and malignant light; whereupon they judge 
and condemn at once. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Hoftile to life: as, malignant fevers, 

They hold, that the caufe of the gout, is a malignant va- 
pour that falls upon the joint; that the {welling is a kindnefs 
in nature, that calls down humours to damp the malignity of 
the vapours, and thereby afluage the fharpnefs of the pain. 

Temple's Mifcel. 
Let the learn’d begin 

Th’ enquiry, where difeafe could enter in ; 

How thofe malignant atoms forc’d their ways 

What in the faultlefs frame they found to make their prey? 

Dryden to the duchefs of Ormond. 
MALIGNANT. 2.f. 
1. A man of ill intention; malevolently difpofed, 
Occafion was taken, by certain malignants, fecretly to un- 
dermine his great authority in the church of Chrift. Hesker. 
2. It was a word ufed of the defenders of the church and mo- 
narchy by the rebel fectaries in the civil wars. 
MALYGNANTLY. adv. [from malignant.) With ill intention ; 
malicioufly; mifchievoully. y 
Now arriving 
At place of potency, and {way o’ th’ flate, 
It he fhould fill malignantly remain 


Now 
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Faft foc to the Plebeians, your voices might 
_ Be curfes to yourfelves. Shake/peare's Coriolanus. 
PIALICNER, n. J. [from malign.}. One who regards another 
With ill will. 

Such as thefe are philofophy’s maligners, who pronounce 
the moft generous contemplations, needlefs unprofitable fub- 
tIctics. Glanuille’s Apology. 

I thought it neceflary to juftify my character in point of 
cleanlinefs, which fome of my malieners call in queftion. 

Gulliver's Travels. 
2. Sarcaftical cenfurer. 
MALI'GNITY. n. fv [nalignité, French.] 
1. Malice; malicioufnefs. 
Deeds are done which man might charge aright 

On ftubborn fate, or undifcerning might, 

Had not their guilt the Jawlefs foldiers known, 

And made the whole malignity their own. 

2. Contrariety to life; deftructive tendency. 

Whether any tokens of poifon did appear, reports are va- 
rious ; his phyficians difcerned an invincible malignity in his 
difeafe. Hayward. 

No redrefs could be obtained with any vigour proportion- 
able to the malignity of that far-fpread difeafe. K. Charles. 

3..Evilnefs of nature. 

This fhows the high malignity of fraud, that in the natural 
courfe of it tends to the deftruction of common life, by de- 
ftroying truft and mutual confidence. South's Sermons. 

Matr’cnty. adv. [from malign.] Enviouly; with ill will; 
mifchievoufly. 
Left you think I railly more than teach, 
Or praife maiignly arts I cannot reach ; 
Let me for once prefume t’ inftruét the times. Pope. 
MA'LKIN. n.f. [from mal, of Mary, and kin, the diminutive 
termination.] A kind of mop made of clouts for {weeping 
ovens; thence a frightful figure of clouts drefled up; thence 
a dirty wench. Hanmer. 


Tickell, 


The kitchen maltin pins 
Her richeft lockram "bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Matt. n.f. [malleus, Lat. a hammer.] 
i. A ftroke; a blow. 
With mighty mall, 
The monfter mercilefs him made to fall. 
Give that rev’rend head a mall 
Or two, or three, againft a wall. Hudibras, p. iis 
2. A kind of beater or hammer. [ma:/, French.] 

He took a mall, and after having hollowed the handle, and 
that part which ftrikes the ball, he enclofed in them feveral 
drugs. Addifon's Spett. N°. 195. 

3. A walk where they formerly played with malls and balls. 
Moil is, in Vflandick, an area or walk fpread with fhells. 
This the beau monde fhall from the mall furvey, 
And hail with mufick its propitious ray. Pope. 
To Matt. v.a. [from the noun.] To beat or ftrike with a 
mall, 
Ma'LLARD, n.f. [malart, French.] The drake of the wild 
duck, 


Fairy Queen. 


Antony 

Claps on his fea-wing, like a doating mallard, 

Leaving the fight in height. Shak, Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The birds that are moft eafy to be drawn are mallard, 
fhoveler, and goofe. Peacham on Drawing. 

Arm your hook with the line, and cut fo much of a brown 
mallard’s feather as will make the wings. Waltons Angler. 

MALLEARYLITY. n. f. [from malleable.] Quality of enduring 
the hammer ; quality of fpreading under the hammer. 

Suppofing the nominal eflence of gold to be a body of 
fuch a peculiar colour and weight, with the malleability and 

fufibility, the rcal effence is that conftitution on which thefe 
qualities and their union depend. Locke. 
Ma‘LLEABLE. adj. [ malleable, French; from malleus, Latin, 
a hammer.] Capable of being fpread by beating: this is a 
quality poflefled in the moft eminent degree by gold, it be- 
ing more ductile than any other metal; and is oppofite to 
friability or brittlenefs. Quincy. 

Makc it more ftrong for falls, though it come not to the 

degree to be malleable. Bacon. 
The beaten foldier proves moft manful, 

That like his fword endures the anvil ; 

And juftly ’s held more formidable, 

The more his valour’s malleable. Hudibras, p. ii. 

If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to 
preffion without any fliding of its parts, it is hard and claf- 
tick, returning to its figure with a force rifing from the mu- 
tual attraction of its parts: if the parts flide upon one an- 
other, the body is malleable or foft. Newton's Opticks. 

MA‘LLEABLENESS. 2. f. [from malleable.] Quality of enduring 
the hammer; malleability ; duétility. 

The bodies of moft ufe that are fought for out of the 
earth are the metals, which are diftinquifhed from other bo- 
dics by their weight, fufibility, and malleablenefs, Locke. 

To MALLEATE. V.a. [from malleus, Latin.] To hammer ; 
to forge or fhape by the hammer. 

He frit found out the art of melting and malleating mc- 
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tals, and making them ufeful for tools. 
MALLET. 1. f. [ malleus, Latin.) A wooden hammer. 
The veffel foddered up was warily ftruck with a wooden 


Derhag. 


mallet, and thereby compreffed. Boyle. 
Their left-hand does the calking iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryden, 


Ma‘tiows. n. f. [malva, Latin; melepe, Saxon.] 

The mallow has a fibrous root; the leaves are round or 
angular: the flower confifts of one leaf, is of the expanded 
bell-fhaped kind, and cut into five fegments almoft to the 
bottom : from the centre rifes a pyramidal tube, for the moft 
part loaded wtth many {mall threads or filaments: from the 
centre of the flower-cup rifes the pointal in the tube, which 
becomes the fruit, and this is flat, round, and fometimes 
pointed, wrapt, for the moft part, within the flower-cup, 
and divided into feveral cells fo difpofed round the axle, that 
each little lodge appears moft artificially jointed within the 
correfponding ftriz or channels: the feed is often fhaped like 
a kidney: the fpecies are fix, of which the firft is found 


wild, and ufed in medicine. Miller. 
Shards or mallows for the pot, 
That keep the loofen’d body found. Dryden: 


Ma‘umsey, n. f 
1. A fort of grape. See VINE. 
2. A kind of wine. 
White-handed miftrefs, one fweet word with thee. 

—RHoney, and milk, and fugar, there is three. 

—Nay then two treys; and if you grow fo nice, 

Metheglin, wort, and malmfey. Shakefpeare: 

MAL l. n.f. [meale, Saxon; mout, Dutch.] Grain fteeped 
in water and fermented, then dried on a kiln. 

Beer hath malt firft infufed in the liquor, and is afterwards 
boiled with the hop. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. Ne, 308. 

Ma'LTDUST. n. f. [malt and duft] 
Malt-duft is an enricher of barren land, and a great im- 
_ prover of barley. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
MALTFLOOR. n.f. [malt and floor.] A floor to dry malt. _ 
Empty the corn from the ciftern into the malt-floor. Mort. 
To MALT. v.n. 
1. To make malt. 
2. To be made malt. 

To houfe it green it will mow-burn, which will make it 

malt worte. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 
MA'LTDRINKE. n. f. [malt and drink.] +. ai ce 
All maltdrinks may be boiled into the confiftence of a flimy 
fyrup. Floyer on the Humours. 
Ma‘LTHorse. 2. f. [malt and horfe.] It feems to have been, 
in Shakefpeare’s time, a term of reproach for a dull dolt. 
You peafant fwain, you whorefon, you malthorfe drudge. 
4 Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Mome, malthorfe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. Shak. 
r, 
M la, j- [from tnalt.] One who makes malt. 
Sir Arthur the malt/er ! how fine it will found ! Swift. 

Tom came home in the chariot by his lady’s fide; but 
he unfortunately taught her to drink brandy, of which fhe 
died ; and Tom is now a journeyman maltfler, Swift. 

Matva’ceous. adj. [malva, Latin.) Relating to mallows. 
Matversa’TIon. n. j. [French.] Bad fhifts; mean artifices ; 
wıcked and fraudulent tricks. 
Mam. 2”. f. [mamma, Latin: this word is faid to be 
Mamma’. § found for the compellation of mother in all lan- 
guages ; and is therefore fuppofed to be the firft fyllables that 
a child pronounces.) The fond word for mother, 
Poor Cupid fobbing fcarce could {peak ; 
Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye: 
Alas! how eafy my mittake ? 

I took you for your likenefs Cloe, 

Little mafters and miffes are great impediments to fer 
the remedy is to bribe them, 
papa and mamma. 

MAMME'E tree, n, f. 

The mammee tree hath a rofaceous flower, 
of feveral leaves placed in a circular order, from whofe cup 
arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an almoft {phe- 
rical flefhy fruit, containing two or three feeds inclofed in 
hard rough fhells. Miller. 

Ma’mner. n.f. [from mam or mamma.) A puppet, a figure 
dreffed up. ; Hanmer. 


Prior, 
vants; 
that they may not tell tales to’ 

Swifts Rules to Servants. 


which confits 


__ Kate; this is no world 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips. Shake/p. 
Ma’MMIFORM. adj. [mammiforme, French; mamma and forma, 
Latin.] Having the fhape of paps or dugs. 
Mam !Lrary, adj. [mammillaire, Fr. mamynillaris, Latin.) 
Belonging to the paps or dugs. 
MA’MMOCK. n.f. A large fhapelefs piece. 
Phe ice was broken into large mammocks. ‘Fames’s Voyage. 
To Ma’mmock. v.a. [from the noun.] To tear; to break ; 
to pull to picces. 
I faw him run after a gilded butterfly; and he did fo fet 
his teeth, and did tear it! Oh, I warrant, how he mam- 
mockt it | Shake/peare’s Coriolanus 


MA NWON., n.f. (Sytiack.] Riches, 
MAN. 


MAN 


has taught us to put my neighbour in the place of myfelf, 
and mylelf in the place of my neighbour. Matts’s Logick. 
10. Not a beatt. z 
Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn’s heats retain, 
The fofter feafon fuiting to the man. Creech’s Afanilius, 
1r. Wealthy or independant perfon: to this fenfe fome refer 
the following paflage of Shake/peare, others to the fenfe next 


MAN 


MAN. n.f: [man, mon, Saxon.] 
r. Human being. 

The king is but a man as I am; the violet fmells to him 
as it doth to me; the element fhews to him as it doth to 
me, all his fenfes have but human conditions. Shake/p. 

All the weft bank of Nilus is poffeffed by an idolatrous, 


man-eating nation. Brerewood on Languages. 


A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanted yet, and then was man defign’d, 

Confcious of thought. Dryden's Ovid, 
Nature in zan capacious fouls hath wrought, 

And given them voice expreffive of their thought ; 


foregoing. 
There would this monfter make a man; any ftrange beaft 
there makes a man. Shake[peare’s Tempeft. 
What poor man would not earry a great burthen of gold 
to be made a man for ever. Tillotfon's Sermons. 


In man the God defcends, and joys to find 

The narrow image of his greater mind. Creech’s Manilius. 

A combination of the ideas of a certain figure, with the 
powers of motion, and reafoning joined to fubftance, make 


12. When a perfon is not in his fenfes, we fay, he is not his 
own man. inf. 

13. A moveable piece at chefs or draughts. 

14. Man of war. A ihip of war. 


the ordinary idea of a man. Locke. A Flemith man of war lighted upon them, and overmaf- 
On human ations reafon though you can, tered them. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall: 
It may be reafon, but it is not man. Popes Epifiles. To Man. v.a. [from the noun: ] 


2. Not a woman. 1. To furnjfh with men. 


Bring forth men children only ! 
For thy undaunted metal fhould compofe 
Nothing but males. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
I had not fo much of mam in me, 
But all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Every man child fhall be circumcifed. Gen, xvii. 10. 
Ceneus, a woman once, and once a man, 
But ending in the fex fhe firft began. Dryden's En. 
A long time fince the cuftom began, among people of qua- 
lity, to keep men cooks of the French nation. Swift. 
3. Not a boy. 
The nurfe’s legends are for truths receiv’d, 
And the man dreams but what the boy believ’d. 
g- A fervant; an attendant; a dependant. 
Now thanked be the great god Pan, 
Which thus preferves my loved life, 
Thanked be I that keep a man, 
Who ended hath this bloody ftrife : 
For if my man mutt praifes have, 
What then muft I that keep the knave ? 
My brother’s fervants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men. Shake/p. 
Such gentlemen as are his majefty’s own fworn fervants 
fhould be preferred to the charge of his majefty’s fhips ; 
choice being made of men of valour and capacity rather than 


Dryden. 


Sidney, b. i. 


_to employ other mens mez. Raleigh's Effays. 
I and my man will prefently go ride 
Far as the Cornifh mount. Cowley. 


y. A word of familiarity bordering on contempt. 
You may partake of any thing we fay : 
We fpeak no treafon, man. Shakefp. Richard TII. 
6. It is ufed in a loofe fignification like the French on, one, any 
one. 
This fame young fober-blooded boy doth not love me, nor 
a man cannot make him laugh. Shake[p. Henry IV. 
A man in an inftant may difcover the affertion to be im- 
poble. Mores Divine Dialogues. 
He is a good-natured man, and will give as much as a man 
would defire. Stillingfleet. 
By ten thoufand of them a man fhall not be able to ad- 
vance one ftep in knowledge. Tillotfon's Sermons. 
Our thoughts will not be directed what objects to purfue, 
nor be taken off from thofe they have once fixed on; but 
run away with a man, in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in 
view. Locke. 
A man would expeét to find fome antiquities ; but all they 
have to fhow of this nature is an old roftrum of a Roman 


fhip. Addifon. 
A man might make a pretty landicape of his own planta- 
tion. Adaijon. 
7. One of uncommon qualifications. 
Manners maketh man. William of Wickham. 


I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 
— What beaft was’t then 
That made you break this enterprife to me? 
When you durft do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be fo much more the man. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
He tript me behind, being down, infulted, rail’d, 
And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Will reckons he fhould not have been the zman he is, had 
not he broke windows, and knocked down conftables, when 
he was a young fellow. Addifon's Spr. N°. 105. 
8, A human being qualified in any particular manner. 
Thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from his 
outh. I Sam. xvii. 33. 
9. Individual. 
In matters of equity between man and man, our Saviour 


i 


Your fhips are not well mann’d'; 

Your mariners are muliteers, or reapers. 
A navy, to fecure the feas, is mann'd ; 
And forces fent. Daniels Civil War. 
Ft hath been agreed, that either of them fhould fend certain 
fhips to fea well manned, and apparelled to fight. Hayward. 
Their fhips go as long voyages as any, and are for their 
burdens as well manned. Raleigh's Effays. 
He had sanned it with a great number of tall foldiers, 
more than for the proportion ot the cattle. Bacon. 

They maz their boats, and all their young men arm. 
Waller. 
The Venetians could fet out thirty men of war, a hundred 
gallies, and ten galeafes ; though I cannot conceive how they 
could man a fleet of half the number. Addifon on Italy: 
Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though they had 


Shatefpeare. 


manned out a fleet of two hundred men of war. Arbuthnot. 
2. To guard with men. 
See, how the furly Warwick mans the wall:  Shakefp 


There ftands the caftle by yond tuft of trees, 
Mann’d with three hundred men. Shake/p. Richard II: 
The fummons take of the fame trumpet’s call, 


To fally from one port, or man one publick wall. Tate. 
3. To fortify; to ftrengthen. 
Advife how war may be beft upheld, 
Mann’d by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage. Milton. 


Theodofius having mann'd his foul with proper reflexions, 
exerted himfelf in the beft manner he could, to animate 
his penitent. Addifon’s Spect. N°. 164: 


4. To tame a hawk. 


Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her keeper’s call ; 
That is, to watch her. Shakefpeare. 


5. To attend ; to ferve; to wait on. 


Thou whorefon mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn in 
my cap than to wait at my heels: I was never manned with 
agate till now. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 

They diftill their hufbands land 

In decoétions, and are mann‘d 

With ten empyricks in their chamber, 

Lying for the fpirit of amber. Benj. Fohnfon’s Fore/t. 


6. To direct in hoftility ; to point; to aim. An obiolete word. 


Man but a rufh againft Othello’s breaft, 
And hce retires. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 


MA’NACLES. n. f. [manicles; French, manice from manus, 


Latin.] Chain for the hands; fhackles. 
For my fake wear this glove; 
It is a manacle of love. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Thou 
Muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along, our ftreet: Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Such a perfon 
Could fetch your brother from the manacles 
Of the all-holding law. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 
Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like mana- 
cles on the right-hand. Becluf. xxi. 19. 
The bounds of the law good men count their ornament 
and protection ; others, their manacles and oppreffion. 
King Charles. 


To Ma’vacte. v.a. [from the noun.] To chain the hands ; 


to fhackle. 
We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shake/peare. 
TM manack thy neck and feet together. Shake/peare: 
Ts it thus you ufe this monarch, to manacle and fhackle 
him hand and foot. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scriba 


To Ma’xacr. v.a. [menager, French.] 


1. To conduct; to carry on. 
‘The fathers had managed the charge of idolatry againit the 
heathens. Sillingfl et. 
16 A Tell 


MAN 


Let her at leaft the vocal brafs infpire, 
And tell the nations in no vulgar ftrain, 
What wars I manage, and what wreaths I gain. 
2. To train a horfe to graceful action. 
He rode up and down gallantly mounted, managing his 
horfe, and charging and difcharging his lance: Knolles. 
They vault from hunters to the manag’d Reed. Young. 
3- To govern; to make traétable. 
Fet us ftick to our point, ard we will manage Bull PI 
warrant you. Arbuthnot’s Hif. of Jobn Bull. 
4. To wield; to move or ufe eafily. 
Long tubes are cumberfome, and fcarce to be eafily ma- 


Prior. 


naged. Newton. 
5- To hufband; to make the object of caution. 
There is no more to manage! If I fall, 
It fhall be like myfelf ; a fetting fun 
Should leave a track of glory in the fkies. Dryden. 


The lels he had to lofe, the lefs he car’d, 
To manage loathfome life,when love was the reward. Dryd. 
6. To treat with caution or decency: this is a phrafe merely 
Gallick ; not to be imitated. 

Notwithftanding it was fo much his intereft to manage his 
proteftant fubjects in the country, he made over his princi- 
pality to France. Addifon on Italy. 

To Ma'naGeE. v. ñ. To fuperintend affairs; to tranfact. 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wifdom fees thee want. 
Mana‘cE. v. a. [mefnage, menage, French.] 
1. Conduct; adminiftration. 


Dryden. 


To him put 
The manage of my ftate. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/?. 
This might have been prevented, 

With very eafy arguments of love, . 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms muft 

With fearful, bloody iflue arbitrate. Shake/p. K. Fobn. 

For the rebels which ftand out in Ireland, 

Expedient manage muft be made, my liege, 

Ere further leifure yield them further means. Shake/peare. 

Young men, in the conduct and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold, and ftir more than they can 
quiet. Bacon’s Effays. 

The plea of a good intention will ferve to fanctify the 
worft actions; the proof of which is but too manifeft from 
that fcandalous do€trine of the jefuits concerning the direc- 
tion of the intention, and likewife from the whole manage of 
the late rebellion. Souths Sermons. 

Whenever we take a ftrong biafs, it is not out of a moral 
incapacity to do better, but for want of a careful manage and 
difcipline to fet us right at firft. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

2. Ufe; inftrumentality. 

To think to make gold of quickfilver is not to be hoped ; 

for quickfilver will not endure the szanage of the fire. Bacon. 
3. Government of a horfe. 
In thy flumbers 

I heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 

Speak terms of manage to the bounding fteed. Shake/p. 

The horfe you muft draw in his career with his manage 
and turn, doing the curvetto. Peacham. 

Ma/NAGEABLE. ådj. [from manage.] , 
1. Eafy in the ufe; not dificult to be wielded or moved. 

The conditions of weapons and their improvement are, 
that they may ferve in all weathers; and that the carriage 
may be light and manageable. _ Bacon's Effays. 

Very long tubes are; by reafon of their length, apt to 
bend, and fhake by bending fo as to caufe a continual trem- 
bling in the objects, whereas by contrivance the glafles are 
readily manageable. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Governable ; tractable. | ; 
MA'NAGEABLENESS: x. f. [from manageable. } 
1. Accommodation to eafy ufe. 
This difagreement may be imputed to the greater or lefs ex- 
aétnefs or manageablene/s of the inftruments employed. Bayle. 
2. Traétablenefs ; eafinefs to be governed. 
Ma‘NAGEMENT: ^. f. [menagement, French. ] 
1. Conduct; adminiftration. 
Mark with what management their tribes divide; _ 

Some ftick to you, and fome to t’other fide. Dryden. 

An ill argument introduced with deference, will procure 
more credit than the profoundeft fcience with a rough, info- 
lent, and noify management. Locke on Education. 

The wrong management of the earl of Godolphin was the 
only caufe of the union. Swifts Mifcel. 

2. Praétice ; tranfaction; dealing. i 

He had great managements with ecclefiafticks in the view of 

being advanced to the pontificate. Addifon on Italy. 
Ma/naAGER. n. f. [from manage. | 
1. One who has the condu& or direction of any thing. 

A {kilful manager of the rabble, fo long as they have but 
cars to hear, needs never enquire whether they have any un- 
derftanding. Sonth’s Sermons. 


MAN 


The manager opens his fluice every night, and di:tributes 
the water into the town. 4ddifon. 
An artful manager, that crept between 
His friend and fhame, and was a kind of f{ereen. 
2. A man of frugality ; a good hufband. —— i 
A prince of great alpiring thoughts: in the main, a ma- 
nager of his treafure, and yct bountiful, from his own mo- 
tion, wherever he difcerns merit. Temple sMifcel. 
The moft fevere cenfor cannot but be pleafed with the 
prodigality of Ovid’s wit; though he could have wifhed, that 
the matter of it had been a better manager. Dryden 
Ma/nacery. n. f. [menagerie, French. ] 
». Condu@; dircétion; adminiftration. ; ee 
They who moft exactly defcribe that battle, give fo ill an 
account of any conduét or, difcretion in the managery of that 
affair, that pofterity would receive little benefit in. the molt 
particular relation of it. Clarendon, b. viii. 
2. Hufbandry ; frugality. 1 art, ithe. pdi jie 
The court of Rome has, in other inftances, fo well at- 
tefted its good managery, that it is not credible crowns are. 
conferred gratis. Decay of Piety. 
3. Manner of ufing. . iiaa hi beri: vett a 
No expert gencral will bring a company of raw, untrained 
men into the field, but will, by little bloodlefs fxirmifhes, 
inftru& them in the manner of the fight, and teach them the 
ready managery of their weapons. Decay o 


Pote. 


Desay of Piay. 

Mana‘Tion. n.f. {manatio, Latin.] The aé of iffuing from 
fomething elfe. ate 

MANCHE. n.f. [French.] A fleeve. i anti ees 

MA'NCHET. n.f. [michet, French. Stinner.] A {mall loaf of 
fine bread. ge 

Take a {mall toaft of manchet, dipped in oil of fweet i. 
monds. s A 

I love to entertain my friends with a frugal collation; a 
cup of wine, a dith of fruit, and a manchet. More's Dial. 

Mancnine’sy tree. n. f. [miancanilla, Latin.] $ 9 

The manchineel tree has male flowers, or katkins, which 
are produced at remote diftances from embrios, which be- 
come round flefhy fruit, in which is contained a rough woody 
nut, inclofing four or five flat feeds: it is a native of the 
Weft Indies, and grows equal to the fize of an oak: its 
wood, which is fawn out into planks, and brought to Eng- 
land, is of a beautiful grain, will polifh well and laft long, 
and is therefore much efteemed in cabinet-makers work: in 
cutting down thofe trees, the juice of the bark, which is of 
a milky colour, muft be burnt out before the work is begun; 
for its nature is fo corrofive, that it will raife blifters on the 
fkin, and burn holes in linen; and if it fhould happen to fie 
into the eyes of the labourers, they are in danger of lofing 
their fight: the fruit is of the colour and fize of the golden 
pippen, by which many Europeans have been deceived; fome 
of whom have greatly fuffered, and others loft their lives by 
eating it, which will corrode the mouth and throat: the 
leaves of thcfe trees alfo abound with a milky juice of the 
fame nature, fo that the cattle never {helter themfelves under 
them, and fcarcely will any vegetable grow under their fhade ; 
yet the goats eat this fruit without any injury. Miller. 

To MA’NCIPATE. v.a. [mancipo, Latin.] To enflave; to 
bind ; to tie. è 

Although the regular part of nature is feldom varied, yet 
the meteors, which are in themfelves more unftable, and lefs 
mancipated to {tated motions, are oftentimes employed to va- 
rious ends. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Mancipa’tion, n. f. [from mancipate.] Slavery; involuntary 
obligation. 

Ma’xcipLe. n. f. [manceps, Latin.] The fteward of a com- 
munity ; the purveyor : it is particularly ufed of the purveyor 
of a college. 

Their manciple fell dangeroufly ill, 

Bread mutt be had, their grift went to the mill: 

This fimkin moderately ftole before, 

Their fteward fick, he robb’d them ten times more. 


Betterton’s Miller o Trompingtn. 
MANDAMUS. n.f. [Latin.} A writ grante by the king, 


fo called from the initial word. 
Manparrn. 7. f. A Chinefe nobleman or magiftrate. 
MA'NDATARY. n. f. [mandataire, Fr. from mando, Latin.] 

He to whom the pope has, by yirtue of his prerogative, 
and his own proper right, given a mandate for his benefice. 

i Ayliffe's Parergon. 
MA’NDATE. ñ. f. [mandatum, Latin.] 
1. Command. 

Her force is not any where fo apparent as in expref man- 
dates or prohibitions, efpecially upon advice and confultation 
going before. Hooker, b.i. 

The neceffity of the times caft the power of the three 
eftates upon himfelf, that his mandates fhould pafs for laws, 
whereby he laid what taxes he pleafed. Howell's Vocal Forf. 

2. Precept; charge; commifion, fent or tranfmitted. 


Tho 


MAN 


; Who knows, 
If the fcarce bearded Cæfar have not fent 
His powerful mandate to you. Shake/p. Aut. and Cleopatra. 
p This Moor, 
Your fpecial mandate, for the ftate affairs, 
Hath hither brought. Shakejpeare’s Othello. 
He thought the mandate forg’d, your death conceal’d. Dryd. 
This dream all powerful Juno fends, I bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her words you hear : 
Haftc, arm your Ardeans. Dryden's Æn. 
MANDATOR. n.f. {Latin.] Dire&or. 
A perion is faid to be a client to his advocate, but a maf- 
ter and mandater to his proctor. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Ma/xparory. adj. [mandare, Latin.] Preceptive; directory. 
MA'NDIBLE. ^”. f. [mandibula, Latin.] The jaw; the inftru- 
ment of manducation: 
He faith, only the crocodile moveth the upper jaw, as if 
the upper mandible did make an articulation with the cra- 


nium. Grew’s Mufaum. 
MANDIBULAR. n.f. [from mandibula, Latin.) Belonging to 
the jaw. 


Mannion. n. f. > [snandiglione, Italian.) A foldier's coat. 
Skinner. A loole garment; a fleevelefs jacket. inj. 
MA’'NDREL. n.f. [mandrin, French.) . 

Mandrels are made with a long wooden fhank, to fit ftiff 
into a round hole that is made in the work, that is to be 
turned; this mandrel is called a fhank, or pin-mandrel: and 
if the hole the fhank is to fit into be very fmall, and the 
work to be faftened on it pretty heavy, then turners- faften a 
round iron fhank or pin, and faften thcir work upon it. 

a Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Ma’npRAKE, "if. {mandragoras, Lat. mandragare, Fr.] 

The flower of the mandrake confifts of one leaf in the 
fhape of arbell, and is divided at the top into feveral parts ; 
the pointal afterwards becomes a globular foft fruit, in which 
are contained many kidney-fhaped feeds: the roots of this 
plant is faid to bear arefemblace to the human form. ‘The 
reports of tying a dog to this plant, in order to root it up, 
and prevent the certain death of the perfon who dares to at- 
tempt fuch a deed, and of the groans emitted by it when the 
violence is offered, are equally fabulous. Miller. 

Among other virtues, mandrakes has been falfely celebra- 
ted for rendering barren women fruitful: it has a foporifick 
quality, and the ancients ufed it when they wanted a nar- 
cotick of the moft powerful kind. Hill's Mat. Mid. 

_ Would curfes kill, as doth the sandraxe’s groan, 

I would invent as bitter fearching terms; 


As curft, as harfh, and horrible to hear. Shake/peare. 
. Not poppy, nor mandragora; 

Nor all the drowfy fyrups of the world, 

Shall ever med’cine thee to that fweet fleep. Shakefpeare. 


And fhrieks like mandrakes, torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. _—Shake/p. 
Give me of thy fons mandrakes. Gen. Xxx. 14. 
Go, and catch a falling ftar, 
Get with child a mandrake root. . Donne. 
To Ma'npucate. v. a. [manduco, Lat.] To chew; to eat. 
Manpuca’tion. n. f. [manducatio, Latin.] Eating. 
Manducation is the action of the lower jaw in chewing the 
food, and preparing it in the mouth before it is received into 
the ftomach. Quincy. 
As he who is not a holy perfon does not feed upon Chrift, 
it is apparent that our manducation muft be fpiritual, and 
therefore fo mult the food, and confcquently it cannot be na- 
tural flefh. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
MANE. n.f. [maene, Dutch.] The hair which hangs down on 
the neck of horfes, or other animals. 
Dametas was tofled from the faddle to the mane of the 
horfe, and thence to the ground. Sidney, b. ii. 
A currie comb, maine comb, and whip for a jade. Tuffer. 
The weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloofe his am’reus fold ; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 
Be fhook to air. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffida. 
The horfes breaking loofe, ran up and down with their 
tails and manes on a light-fire.  Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 
A lion fhakes his dreadful mane, 
And angty grows. | 
For quitting both their fwords and reins, 
They grafp’d with all their ftrength the manes. Hudibras. 
Ma/nEATER. 2. f. [man and eat.) A cannibal; an anthropo- 
_ phagite ; one that fecds upon human fAlcth. 
Ma‘xep. adj. [from the noun.] Having a mane. 
MANES. n. f. {Latin.] Ghoft; fhade ; that which remains 
of man after death. l Fae. 
Hail, O ye holy manes ! hail again 
Paternal afhes. Dryden's Virg. 
MA'NFUL. adj. [man and full.] Bold; ftout ; daring. 
A handful! 
It had devour’d ’twas fo manful. Hudibras. 
MA'NFULLY. adv. [from manful.] Boldly ; floutly. 


Waller. 


MAN 


Artimefia behaved herfelf manfully in a great fight at feaj 

when Xerxes ftood by as a coward. Abbot. 
I flew him manfully in fight, 

Without falfe vantage, or bafe treachery: Shake/pecre. 

He that with this Chriftian armour manfully fights apainft, 
and repels, the temptations and affaults of his fpiritual ene- 
mics ; he that keeps his confcience void of eflence, fhall en- 

, Joy peace here, and for ever. Ray on Creation. 
Ma‘neuuness. n.f. [from manful.] Stoutnefs ; boldnefs: 
Mancco'Rn. n. f. [rengen, Dutch, to mingle.] Corn of fe- 
¿veral kinds mixed: as, wheat and rye. 

Ma’‘nGANESE. n. f. [mangunefias low Latin.] 

Manganc/e is extremely well known by name, though the 
glaffinen ule it for many different fub{tanccs, that have the 
fame effect in clearing the foul colour of their glafs: it is 
properly an iron ore of a poorer fort; the moft perfect fort 
is of a dark iron grey, very heavy but brittie. Hill. 

~ | Manganefe is rarely found but in an iron vein. Hoodward. 
MANGE n. f. [de mangeaifon, French.} The itch or fcab in 
Cattle. 
The fheep died of the rot, and the fwine of the mange: 


Benj. Fobnfin. 
, Tell what crifis does divine ety 
The rot in theep, or sange in fwine. Hudibras, p. i. 

Ma‘ncer. n. f. [rangesire, French.] The: place or veffel in 

which animals are fed with corn. 
She brcught forth her firft-born fon, and laid him in a 
manger. : Luke ii. 7. 
A churlith cur got into 4 manger; and tkere lay growling 
to keep the horfes from their provender.. : L’E/trange’s Fab. 

Ma‘ncINEss. x. fa [from mangy.] Scabbinefs ;infeétion with 
the mange. 

To MA/NGLE. v. a. [mangelen, Dutch; to be wanting ; man- 
cus, Latin.] ‘Fo lacerate ; to cut or tear piece-meal;: to 
butcher. 

Caifio, may you fufpect 


Who they fhould be, that thus have rrangled you? Shak. 
Your difhonour 

Alangles true judgment, and bercaves the ftate l 
Of that integrity which fhould become it. Shakefpect: 


Thoughts my tormentors arm’d with deadly ftings, 
Mangle my apprehenfive tendeteft parts; 
Exafperate, exulceratc, and raife 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb, 
Or medicinal liquor can.afluage. Milton's Agonifles: 
. The triple porter of the Stygian feat, , 
With lolling tongues lay fawning at thy feet, ? 
And, feiz’d with fear, forgot his mangled meat. Dryden: 
What could fwords or poifon, racks or flames 
But mangle and disjoint this brittle frame ! t 
More fatal Henry’s words; they murder Emma’s fame. 
Prior: 
It is hard, that not one gentleman’s daughter fhould read 
or underftand her own natural tongue; as any one may find, 
who can hear them when they are dilpofed to mangle a play 
or a novel, where the leaft word out of the common road 
difconcerts them. Swift to a young Lady. 
__ They have joined the moft obdurate confonants without 
one intervening vowel, only to fhorten a fyllable; fo that 
moft of the books we fee now-a-days, are full of thofe 
manglings and abbreviations. Swifts Let. to the Ld. Treafurer. 
Inextricable difficulties occur by angling the fenfe, and 
curtailing authors. Baker’s Refiections on Learning. 
Ma’xcLer. n.f. [from mangle.) A hacker; one that deftroys 
bunglingiy. 
Since after thee may rife an impious line, 
Coarfe m:anglers of the human face divine ; 
Paint on, till fate diffolve thy mortal part, 
And live and die the monarch of thy art. Tickell, 
Manco. n.f. [mangoftan, Fr.] A fruit of the ifle of Java, 
brought to Europe pickled. 
The fruit with the hufk, when very young, makes a good 


preferve, and is ufed to pickle like mangoes. Mortimer: 
What lord of old wou’d bid his cook prepare 
Mangoes, potargo, champignons; cavare. King. 


Ma’ney. adj. [from manze.] Infected with the mange ; feabby. 
Away, thou iffue of a mangy dog ! 
I fwoon to fee thee. Shakefp. Timon of Athens, 
Manua‘ter. n. f. [man and hater.) Milanthtope; one that 
hates mankind. 
Ma‘nHoop. 2. f. [from man.]} 
1. Human nature. a ee 
In Seth was the church of God eftablifhed ; from whom 
Chrift defcended, as touching his manhood, Raleigh. 
Not therefore joins the fon 
Manhood to Godhead, with more ftrength to foit 
Thy enemy. Milton's Par. Loft, b: xii. 
2. Virility; not womanhood. 
*Tis in my pow’r to be a fovercign now; 
And, knowing more, to make his marhead bow. Dryden. 
3. Virility; not childhood. 
Tetchy 


MAAN 


Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 
Thy fchool-days frightful, defp’rate, wild and furious ; 
hy prime of manhood daring, bold and venturous. Shaé. 
By fraud or force the fuitor train deftroy, 
_And ftarting into manhood, {corn the boy: Pope's Ody/fey. 
4. Courage ; bravery; refolution ; fortitude. 

Nothiag fo hard but his valour overcame ; which he fo 
guided with virtue, that although no man was fpoken of but 
he for manhood, he was called the courteous Amphialus. 

n Sidney. 
Maniac. (adj. [ maniacs, Lat.] Raging with madnefs ; 
Manracat. § © mad to rage. 

Epilepfies and maniacal lunacies ufually conform to the age 
__of the moon. Grew’s Cofmol. b. iii. 
Ma‘niFest. adj. [manifefius, Latin.] 

1. Plain; open; not concealed; not doubtful ; apparent. 

They all concur as principles, they all have their forcible 
operations thercin, although not all in like apparent and ma- 
nifef? manner. Hooker, b. i. 

‘That which may be known of God is manifef? in them; 
for God hath fhewed it unto them. Rom. i. 19. 
_ He was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world, 
but was manife/? in thefe laft times for you. ¥ Pet. i. 20, 

He full 
Refplendent all his father manifeft 
Exprefs’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.x. 
Thus manifef to fight the God appear’d. Dryden’s En. 
I iaw, I faw him manife/? in view, 


His voice, his figure, and his gefture knew. Dryden. 
2. Deteéted, with of. 
Califtho there ftood manifeft of fhame, 
And turn’d a bear, the northern ftar became. Dryden. 


Manire’st, n, f. [manifefte, Fr. manifeflo, Italian.) Declara- 
tion; publick proteftation. 
You authentick witnefles I bring, 
Of this my manifefl + that never more 
This hand fhall combat on the crooked fhore. Dryden. 
To Manire’sr. v. a. [manifefter, Fr. manifefio, Lat.) To 
make appear; to make publick ; to fhew plainly ; to difcover. 
Thy life did manifefi, thou lov’d{t me not ; 

And thou wilt have me die aflured of it. Shake/peare. 

He that loveth me I will love him, and manifef? mytelf to 
him. Jobn xiv. 21. 

He was pleafed himfelf to affume, and manife/t his will in, 
our flefh, and fo not only as God from heaven, but God vi- 
fible on earth, to preach reformation among us. Hammond. 

This perverfe commotion 

Muht manife/ thee worthieft to be heir 

Of all things. ` Milton's Par. Loft, b. yi. 
Were he not by law withftood, 

He'd manifz/t his own inhuman blood. Dryden's Fuv. 

It may be part of our employment in eternity, to contem- 
plate the winks of God, and give him the glory of his wif- 
dem manife/ted in the creation. Ray on Creation. 

MANIFESTA TION. n. f. [manifeflation, Fr. from manifef.] 
Difcovery; publication; clear evidence. 

Though there be a kind of natural right in the noble, wife 
and virtuous, to govern them which are of fervile difpofition ; 
neverthelefs, for manife/tation of this their right, the affent of 
them who are to be governed feemcth neceflary. Hooker. 

As the nature of God is excellent, fo likewile is it to know 
him in thofe glorious manife/lations of himfelf in the works 
of creation and providence. Tillot{on’s Sermons. 

The fecret manner in which aéts of mercy ought to be 
performed, requires this publick manifeflation of them at the 
great day. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

gee SRL. adj. [properly manife/table.] Eafy to be made 
evident. 

This is manifeflible in long and thin plates of fteel perfo- 


rated in the middle, and equilibrated, Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
MANIFESTLY. adv. [from manife/2.} Clearly ; evidently ; 
plainly. 


We fee manife/ily, that founds are carried with wind. Bac. 
Sects, in a ftate, feem to be tolerated becaufe they are 
already fpread, while they do not manifefily endanger the con- 
{titution. Swift. 
MA'NIFESTNESS. n. f. [from manifa.) Perfpicuity ; clear evi- 
dence. 
MANIFE'STO. n.f. [Italian.] Publick proteftation; decla- 
ration. 
It was propofed to draw up a manifefto, fetting forth the 
grounds and motives of our taking arms. Addifon. 
MA'KIFOLD. adj. [many and fold.] Of different kinds; many 
in number ; multiplied ; complicated. 
When his eyes did her behold, i 
Her heart did {eem to melt in pleafures manifold. Fa. Qu. 
‘Terror of the torments manifold, 
In which the damned fouls he did behold, 
If that the king 
Have any way your good deferts forgot, 
Which he confeficth to be manifold, 
He bids you name your griefs. 


Spenfer. 


Shakefp. Henry IV. 
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If any mag of quality will maintain upon Edward carl of 


Glo’fter, that he is a manifold traitor, Jet hith appear. Shai. 

They receive manifold more in this prefent time, and in the 

world to come life everlafting. Luke xviii. 30. 

To reprefent to the life the manifold ufe of friendfhip, fec 

how many things a man cannot do himfelf. Bacon’s Effays. 
They not obeying, 

Incurr’d, what cou’d they lefs? the penalty ; A 

And manifold in fin deferv’d to fall. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

My fcope in this experiment is manifold. Boyle on Colours. 

We are not got further than the bordcrs of the mineral 
kingdom, fo very ample is it, fo various and manifold its 
produtions. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

MaAnitFo’LpEp. adj. [many and fold.] Having many complica- 
tions or doubles. 
His puiffant arms about his noble breaft, Mer 

And manifolded fhield, he bound about his wrift. Fa. Qu. 

Ma’niFoEDLy. adv. [from manifold.} In a manifold mariner. 

They were manifoldly acknowledged the a of mean 

country. zdney, b. ii. 
Manian tvs. n. J. [in gunnery.] Two handles on the back 
of a piece of ordnance, caft after the German form. Bailey. 
Ma‘nikin. n. f. [manniken, Dutch.] A little man. ” , 
This is a dear manikin to you, Sir Toby. 
—I have been dear to him, lad, fome two thoufand ftrong. 
Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
Ma‘nipte. n. f. [manipulus, Latin.] ens 
1. A handful. 

2. A {mall band of foldiers. ‘ 
Manr’purar. adj. [from manipulus, Lat.) Relating to a ma- 
niple. p" 

MANKYLLER. n. f. [man and killer.) Murderer. .- 
To kill mankillers man has lawful pow’r, 
But not th’ extended licence to devour. Dryden’s Fables. 
Mankr nb. n.f. [man and kind.] 
1. The race or fpecies of human beings. etapa. 
Plato witneffeth, that foon after mankind began to increafe, 
they built many cities. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 
All mankind alike require their grace, 
All born to want; a miferable race. Popes Odyffey. 
2. Refembling man not woman in form or nature. 
A mankind witch ! hence with her, out o’ door: 
A moft intelligency bawd ! Shake/p. Winter’s Tale, 
MA’NLIKE. adj. [man and like.) Having the completion of 
man. 3 

Such a right manlike man, as nature often erring, yet 

fhews fhe would fain make. Sidney, b. ii. 
Ma’ntess. adj. [man and le/s.] Without men; not manned. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to fay, the Spaniards were 
fuddenly driven away with fquibs ; for it was no more but a 
{tratagem of fire-boats manlefs, and fent upon the armada at 
Calais by the favour of the wind in the night, that put them 
in fuch terror, as they cut their cables. Bacon, 

pack ae n.f. {from manly.] Dignity; bravery; ftout- 
Neis. 

Young matter, willing to fhew himfelf a man, lets him- 
felf loofe to all irregularities; and thus courts credit and 
manline/s in the cafting off the modefty he has till then been 
kept In. Locke. 

Ma’nty. adj. [from man.] Manlike ; becoming a man; firm; 
brave; ftout; undaunted 3 undifmayed. 
As did Æneas old Anchifes bear, 
So I bear thee upon my manly fhoulders. Shake/peare. 
Let's briefly put on manly readinefs, 
And meet i’ th’ hall together. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
I'll {peak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing fteps 
Into a manly ftride. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Serene and manly, harden’d to fuitain 
The load of life, and exercis’d in Pain. 
__ See great Marcellus! how inur’d in toils, 
He moves with manly grace. A 
MA'NLY. adv, [from man. | With courage like Fey. sy 
Manna, a.f. 

Manna is properly a gum, and is honey-like juice con- 
creted into a folid form, feldom fo dry but it adheres more or 
lefs to the fingers in handling : its colour is whitith yel- 
lowifh, or brownith, and it has in tafte the {weetnefs of fu- 
gar, and with it a fharpnefs that renders it very agreeable : 
we are fupplied with manna from Calabria and Sicily, which 

is the produét of two different trees, but which are of the 
fame genus, being both varieties of the afh: when the heats 
of fummer are free from rain, the leaves, the trunks, and 
branches of both thefe trees, exfudate a white honey juice, 
which concretes into what we call manna, forming iticlf as 
it runs, and according to its different quantity, into {mall 
roundifh drops, or long flakes: what flows out of the leaves 
of thefe trees is all natural, but the Italians procure a forced 
kind by wounding the trunks and branches : the fineft zanna 
of all is that which oozes naturally out of the leaves in Au- 
guft, after the feafon of collecting the common manna is 
over: the French have another fort of manna, produced from 


the 
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the larch tree; of a very different genus of the afh, and the 
very tree which produces oil of turpentine ; this is called 
Briançon manna, from the country where it is produced: our 
black thorn, or floe tree, fometimes yield a true manna from 
the ribs of the leaves in Autumn, but it is in a very fmall 
quantity : there is another fort called the manna Perfia, pro- 
duced from a {mall prickly fhrub about four or five feet high, 
growing in Egypt, Armenia, Georgia, and Perfia. The 
Hebrews, who had been acquainted with the laft mentioned 
fort of manna, when they found a miraculous food in the de- 
fert refembling it, did not fcruple to call it manna: this was 
a conjecture the more natural to them, as they faw plainly 
that this defcended from the heavens in form of a dew, and 
concreted into the globules in which they found it; and the 
received opinion at that time was, that the Oriental manna 
was formed in the fame manner; that it was a dew from the 
clouds concreted on the plant, none fuppofing, in thofe 
early times, that it was the natural juice of the fhrub upon 
which it was found : it is however evident, that this was not 
of the nature of manna, becaufe it melted away as the fun 
grew hot, whereas manna hardens in that heat. It is but 
lately that the world were convinced of the miftake of manna 
being an aerial produce, by an experiment being made by 
covering a tree with fhects in the manna feafon, and the find- 
ing as much manna on it afterwards as on thofe which were 
open to the air and dew. Manna is celebrated, both by the 
ancients and moderns, as a gentle and mild cathartick. Hill. 

It would be well inquired, whether manna doth fall but 
upon certain herbs, or leaves only. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

The manna in heaven will fuit every man’s palate. Locke. 

MA’NNER. n. f. [maniere, French.] 
xs. Form; method. | 
In my divine Emilla make me bleft. 
Find thou the manner, and the means prepare, 


Pofleffion, more than conqueft, is my care. Dryden. 
3. Cuftom; habit; fafhion. 
As the manner of fome is. New Teftament. 


3. Certain degree. 
It is in a manner done already ; 

For many carriages he hath difpatch’d 

To the fea-fide. Shakef. King Jobn. 

The bread is in a manner common. I Sam. xxi. 5. 

If the envy be general in a manner upon all the minifters 
Of an eftate, it is truly upon the ftate itfelf. Bacons Effays. 

This univerfe we have poffeft, and rul’d 
In a manner at our will, th’ affairs of earth. Paradife Reg. 
Antony Auguftinus does in a manner confefs the charge. 
Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 
4. Sort; kind. 

All manner of men affembled here in arms againft God’s 
Peace and the king’s: we charge you to repair to your dwel- 
ling-places. Shakefpeare Henry VI. p. i. 

A love that makes breath poor, and fpeech unable, 

Beyond all manner of fo much I love you. Shake/peare. 

What manner of men were they whom ye flew? ‘Judges. 

The city may flourifh in trade, and all manner of outward 
advantages. Atterbury: 

5. Mien; caft of the look. 
Air and manner are often more expreflive than words. 
Clariffa. 

Some men have a native dignity in their manner, which 
will procure them more regard by a look, than others can 
obtain by the moft imperious commands. Clariffa. 

6. Peculiar way. 
If I melt into melancholy while I write, I fhall be taken 
in the manner; and I fit by one too tender to thefe impref- 
fions. Dorine’s Letters. 

It can hardly be imagined how great a difference was in 
the humour, difpofition, and manner, of the army under Ef- 
fex, and the other under Waller. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Some few touches of your lordfhip, which I have endea- 
voured to exprefs after your manner, have made whole poems 
of mine to pafs with approbation. Dryden's ‘Juv. 

As man is known by his company, fo a man’s company 
may be known by his manner of expreffing himfelf. Swift. 

», Way; fort. 

The temptations of profperity infinuate themfelves after a 

gentle, but very powerful, manner. Atterbury. 
8. Character of the mind. 

His princes are as much diftinguifhed by their manners as 
by their dominions ; and even thofe among them, whofe 
characters feem wholly made up of courage, differ from one 
another as to the particular kinds. Addifon. 

o. Manners in tlie plural. General way of life; morals ; ha- 
bits. 

The kinds of mufick have moft operation upon manners : 
as, to make them warlike ; to make them foft and effemi- 
nate. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. Ne: 114. 

Every fool carries more or lefs in his face the fignature of 
his mavners, though more legible in fome than others. 

L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
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We bring our inzanners to the bleft abodes, 
And think what pleafes us mu! pleafe the gods. Dryden. 
10. [In the plural.] Ccremonious behaviour; ftudied civi 
lity. 
4 The time will not allow the compliment, 
a Which very manners urge. Shakef>. King Lear; 
Thefe bloody accidents muft excufe my manners, 
That fo neglected you. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
Our gricfs and not our manners reafon now. Shake/peares 
Ungracious wretch, 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 

Where manners ne’er were preach'd. Shakefpeare. 

Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak 
lift of a country’s fafhion: we are the makers of manners, 
Kate. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Good manners bound her to invite 

The ftranger dame to be her gueft that night: Dryden: 

None but the carelefs and the confident would rufh rudely 
into the prefence of a great man: and fhall we, in our ap- 
plications to the great God, take that to be religion, which 
the common realon of mankind will not allow to be man? 
ners ? South's Sermons: 

Your paffion bends 

Its force againft your neareft friends ; 

Which manners, decency, and pride, 

: Have taught you from the world to hide. _ Swift: 
Ma’nneruiness. 7. f. [from mannctly.] Civility ; ceremonious 
complaifance. 

Others out of mannerlinefs and refpect to God, though 
they deny this univerfal foul of the univerfe, yct have devifed 
feveral fy{tems of the univerfe. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Ma‘nnerLy. adj. [from manner.} Civil; ceremonious; com- 
plaifant. 
Tut, tut; here is a mannerly forbearance. Shakefpeare: 
LA Let me have 

What thou think’ft meet, and is moft mannerly, Shakefp, 

Fools make a mock at fin, affront the God whom we 
ferve, and vilify religion; not to oppofe them, by whatever 
mannerly names we may palliate the offence, is not modefty 
but cowardice, and a traiterous defertion of our allegiance 
to Chrift. Rogers's Sermons: 

Ma'NNERLY. adv, Civilly ; without rudenefs. 
When we’ve fupp’d, 
We’ll mannerly demand thee of thy ftory. Stakejpeares 
MA’NNIXIN: 4. f. [man and k/cin, German.] A little man; & 
dwarf. 
Ma’nnisu. adj. [from man.] Having the appearance of æ 
man; bold; mafculine; impudent. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault, yet alto- 
gether feemed not to make up that harmony that Cupid de- 
lights in; the reafon whereof might feem a manni» counte- 
nance, which overthrew that lovely fweetnefs, the nobleft 
power of womankind, far fitter to prevail by parley than by 
battle. Sidney. 

A woman, impudent and mannifh grown, 

Is not more loath’d than an effeminate man. Shake/peare. 

When mannifh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aftride on horfeback hunts the Tufcan boar. Dryden: 
Manor. 2a. f. [manoir; old French; manerium, low Latin; 
maner, Armorick. ] 

Manor fignifies; in.common law; a rule or goverñmenť 
which aman hath over fuch as hold land within his fee; Touch- 
irg the original of thefe manors, it feems, that, in the begin- 
ning, there was a certain compafs or circuit of ground grant- 
ed by the king to fome men of worth, for him and his heirs 
to dwell upon, and to exercife fome jurifdiction; more or 
lefs, within that compafs, as he thought good to grant; per- 
forming him fuch fervices, and paying fuch yearly rent for 
the fame, as he by his grant required: and that afterward 
this great man parcelled his land to cther meaner men, in- 
joining them again fuch fervices and rents as he thought 
good ; and by that means, as he became tenant to the king; 
fo the inferiors became tenants to him: but thofe grcat men, 
or their pofterity, have alienated thefe manfions and lands fo 
given them by their prince; and many for capital offences 
have forfeited them ts the king; and thereby they ftill re- 
Main in the crown, or are beftowed again upon others. But 
whofoever pofleffes thefe manors, the liberty belonging to 
them is real and predial, and therefore remains, though the 
owners be changed. In thefe days, a manor rather fignifies 
the jurifdiction and royalty incorporeal, than the land or fite; 
for a man may have a manor in grofs, as the law terms it, 
that is, the right and intercft of a court-baron, with the per- 
quifites thereto belonging. Cowel: 

My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Ev’n now forfake me; and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Kinfinen of mine, 
By this fo ficken’d their eftates, that never 
They thall abound as formerly. O many 
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Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey. Shakefpeare’s Rich. II. 
MANQUR/LLER. n. f. [man and cpellan, Saxon.] A murderer ; 
a mankiller; a manflayer, 

This was not Kayne the mangueller, but one of a gentler 

fpirit and milder fex, to wit, a woman. Carew. 
Manse. n. f. [man/io, Latin.] A parfonage houfe. 
Ma‘nston. x. f. (manfio, Latin.] 
1. Place of refidence; abode; houfe. 

All thefe are but ornaments of that divine fpark within 
you, which being defcended from heaven, could not elfe- 
where pick out fo fweet a anfon, Sidney. 

A fault no lefs grievous, if {o be it were true, than if fome 
king fhould build his manjion-houfe by the model of Solo- 
mon’s palace. Hooker, b. v. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His manfion, and his titles in a place, 

From whence himtelf does fly ? he loves us not. Shake/p. 
Thy manjion wants thee, Adar, rife : 

Firft man, of men innumbcrable ordain’d ; 

Firft father! call’d by thee, Í come thy guide 


‘To the garden of blifs, thy feat prepar’d. Milton. 
A manjion is provided thee ; more fair 
Than this, and worthy heav’n’s peculiar care, 
Not fram’d of common earth. Dryden. 
2. Refidence ; abode. 
Thefe poets near our princes fleep, 
And in one grave their manfons keep. Denham. 


MANSLA‘UGHTER. n. f. [man and flaughter.] 

i. Murder; deftruction of the human fpecies. 

The whole pleafure of that book ftandeth in open man- 
Slaughter and bold bawdry. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue 

Nations, and bring home fpoils, with infinite 

Manflaughter, fall be held the higheft pitch 

Of human glory. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 

2. [In law.] The act of killing a man not wholly without 
fault, though without malice. 

MANSLA'YER. n. f. [man and flay.] Murderer; one that has 
killed another. 

Cities for refuge for the man/flayer. Num. xxxv. 6. 

MANSU'ETE. adj. (manjuetus, Lat.] Tame; gentle; not fe- 
rocious 3 not wild. 

This holds not only in domeftick and man/uete birds; for 
then it might be thought the effect of cicuration or inftita- 

__ tion, but alfo in the wild. Ray on Creation. 

MA’'NSUETUDE. n. f. [manfuetude, French; man/uetudo, Lat.] 
Tamenefs ; gentlenefs. 

‘The angry lion did prefent his paw, 
Which by confent was given to manfuetude ; 
The fearful hare her ears, which by their law 

Humility did reach to fortitude. Herbert. 

Ma'nveL. n.f. [mantel, old Fr.] Work raifed before a chim- 
ney to conceal it, whence the name, which originally figni- 
fies a cloak. 

From the Italians we may learn how to raife fair mantels 
within the rooms, and how to difguife the fhafts of chim- 
nies. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Ir you break any china on the mantletree or cabinet, gather 
up the fragments. Swift, 

MANTELET. n. f. [mantelet, French.] 

1. A final] cloak worn by women. 

2. [In fortification] A kind of moveable penthoufe, made of 
pieces of timber fawed into planks, which being about three 
inches thick, are nailed one over another to the height of 
almoft {ix feet : they are generally cafed with tin, and fet 
upon little wheels ; fo that in a fiege they may be driven be- 
fore the pioncers, and ferve as blinds to fhelter them from 
the encmy’s fmall-fhot : there are other mantelets covered on 
the top, whereof the miners make ufe to approach the walls 
of a town or caftle. Harris, 

ManTIGER. n. f. [man and tiger.] A large monkey or ba- 
boon. 

Near thefe was placed, by the black prince of Monomo- 
tapas’s fide, the glaring cat-a-mountain, and the man-mi- 
micking mantiger. Arbuth. and Pope. 

Ma/ntre. n. f. [mantell, Welfb.] A kind of cloak or gar- 
mnt thrown over the reft of the drefs. 

We, well-cover’d with the night’s black mantle, 

At unawarcs may beat down Edward’s guard, 

And fcize himfelf. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 

Poor Tom drinks the green mantle of the ftanding pool. 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
The day begins to break, and night is ficd, 

Whofe pitchy mantle over-veil’d the earth. Shake/peare. 

Their actions were covered and difguifed with mantles, 
very ulual in times of diforder, of religion and juttice. 

Hayward’s Edward VI. 

The herald and children are cloathed with mantles of 
water green fattin ; but the herald’s mantle is ftreamed with 

gold. Bacon’s New Atlantis, 
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Before the fun, 
Before the heav’ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didft inveft , 
The rifing world of waters dark and deep, 


Mdiltcn, 


Won from the void and formlefs infinite. 
By which the beauty of the carth appears, 
The divers-colour’d mantle which the wears. Sandys. 


Upon loofening of his mantle the cggs fell from him at un- 
awares, and the eagle was a third time defcated. L’E/irange. 
Dan Pope for thy misiortune griev'd, 
With kind concern and {kill has weav’d 
A filken web; and ne’er fhal! fade 
Its colours: gently has he laid 
The mantle o’cr thy ‘ad diftrefs, 


And Venus fhall the texture blefs. Prior. 
A {pacious veil from his broad fhoulders flew, 

That fet the unhappy Phaeton to view ; 

The flaming chariot and the fteeds it fhew’d, 

And the whole fable in the mantle glow’d. Addifon. 


To Ma‘ntLe. v.a. [from the noun.] To cloke; to cover; 
to difguife. 
As the morning fteals upon the night, 
Melting the darknefs; fo their rifing fenfes 
Begin to chace the ign’rant fumes, that mantle 
Their clearer reafon. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
I left them 
P th’ filthy mantled pool ‘ond your cell, 
There dancing up to t^ chins. Shakefpeare’s Tempoj. 
To Ma‘nTLe. v.n. [Tne original of the fignification of this 
word is not plain. | -inner confiders it as relative to the ex- 
panfion of a man! as, the hawk mantleth; fhe {preads her 
wings like a mantle.] 
1. To fpread the wings as a hawk in pleafure. 
The fwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, rows 
Her ftate with oary feet. Milton’s Par, Loft, b. viii. 
2. To joy; to revel. 
My frail fancy fed with full delight 
Doth bathe in blifs, and mantleth moft at eafe ; 
Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 
~ Her heart’s defire with moft contentment pleafe. 
3: To be expanded ; to fpread luxuriantly. 
The pair that clad 
Each fhoulder broad, came mantling o’er his breaft 
With regal ornament. Milton's Par. Loft, b. y 
The mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant. Milton’s Par, Loft, b. iv. 
I faw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the fide of yon {mall hill, 


Spenfer. 


Plucking ripe clufters. Milton. 
You'll fometimes meet a fop, of niceft tread, 
Whofe mantling peruke veils his empty head. Gay. 


He with the Nais went to dwell, 
Leaving the neétar’d feafts of Jove; 
And where his mazy waters flow, 
He gave the mantling vine, to grow 
A trophy to his love. Fenton’s Ode to Lord Gower. 
4. To gather any thing on the furface; to froth. 
There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a ftanding pond ; 
And do a wilful ftillnefs entertain, 
With purpofe to be dreit in an opinion 
Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shake/peare. 
It drinketh frefh, flowereth, and mantleth exceedingly. 
Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. N°. 46. 
From plate to plate your eye-balls roll, 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. 
5. To ferment; to be in fprightly agitation. 
When mantling blood 
Flow’d in his lovely cheeks ; when his bright eyes 
Sparkl’d with youthful fires; when ev'ry grace 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the fon.  Ssnith. 
Ma'nrua. n. J. [this is perhaps corrupted from manteau Pra 
A lady’s gown. i 
Not Cynthia, when her mantua’s pinn’d awry 
E’er felt fuch rage, refentment, and defpair, > 
As thou, fad virgin! for thy ravifh’d hair. Pope. 
How naturally do you apply your hands to each other’s 
lappets, ruffles, and mantua s. Swift. 


Pope’s Horace. 


fare m 
MA'’NTUAMAKER. n. jf. [mantua and maker.] One who makes 


gowns for women. 

By profeffion a mantuamaker : I am employed by the moft 
fafhionable ladies. Addijon’s Guardian, 
A'NUAL, adj. [manualis, Latin; manucl, French. ] 

1. Performed by the hand. 

The {peculative’ part of painting, without the affitance of 
manual operation, can never attain to that perfection which 
is its object. Dryden's Dujrejnoy. 


2. Ufed 


MAN 


2. Ufed by the hand. 
The treafurer obliged himfelf to expiate the injury, to 


procure fome declaration under his majetty’s fign manual. 
Clarendon, 
Ma’‘nuat. n.f. A fmall book, fuch as may be carried in the 
hand. 

This manual of laws, ftiled the confeffor’s laws, contains 
but few heads. Hale's Common Law of England. 

In thofe prayers which are recommended to the ufe of the 
devout perfons of your church, in the manuals and offices 
allowed them in our own language, they would be careful to 
have nothing they thought fcandalous. Stillingfleet, 

Mawnv’siAv. adj. [manutia, Lat.] Belonging to fpoil; taken 
in war. Die. 
ALANU'BRIUM. n. f. [Latin.] A handle. 

Though the fucker move eafily enough up and down in 
the cylinder by the help of the manubrium, yet if the manu- 
brium be taken off, it will require a confiderable ftrength to 
move it. Boyle. 

MANUDU'CTION. n. f. [manuduétio, Latin.] Guidance by the 
hand. 

We find no open tract, or conftant manududion, in this 
labyrinth. Preface to Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That they are carried by the manudué?ion of a rule, is evi- 
dent from the conftant fteadinefs and regularity of their mo- 
tion. Glanville. 

This is a direct manuduétion to all kind of fin, by abufing 
the confcience with undervaluing perfuafions concerning the 
malignity and guilt even of the fouleft. South's Sermons. 

Manvra‘cTure. ^. j. [manus and facio, Latin; manufacture, 
French. ] 
1. The practice of making any piece of workmanfhip. 
2. Any thing made by art. 
Heav'n’s pow’r is infinite: earth, air, and fea, 

The manufacture mals the making pow’r obey. Dryden. 

The peafants are clothed in a coarfe kind of canvas, the 
manufacture of the country. Addifon on Italy. 

To MANUFA'CTURE. v. a. [manufadiurer, French.] To make 
by art and labour ; to form by workmanfhip. 

ManuFa‘cTurer. 1. f. [manufafturier, French; manufaéturus, 
Lat.) A workman ; an artificer. 

In the practices of artificers and the manufacturers of va- 
rious kinds, the end being propofed, we find out ways of 
compofing things for the feveral ufes of human life. Watts. 

To Manumi'sE. v.a. [manumitto, Latin.} To fet free; to 
difmifs from flavery. 

A conftant report of a danger fo eminent run through the 
whole caftle, even into the deep dungeons, by the compaf- 
fion of certain manumifed faves. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

He prefents 
To thee renown’d for piety and force, 
Poor captives manumis’d, and matchlefs horfe. Waller. 
Manumt'sston. n.f. [manumiffion, Fr. manumiffio, Lat.] The 
act of giving liberty to flaves. 

Slaves wore iron rings until their manumiffion or prefer- 
ment. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

The pileus was fomewhat like a night-cap, as the fymbol 
of liberty, and therefore given to {laves at their manumiffion. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To Manumr’t. v.a. [manumitto, Latin.] To releafe from 
flaverv. 

Help to manumit and releafe him from thofe fervile drudge- 
ries to vice, under which thofe remain who live without 
God. Government of the Tongue. 

Thou wilt beneath the burthen bow, 
And glad receive the manumitting blow 
On thy fhav’d flavifh head. Dryden’s Fuvenal, 
MANU'RABLE. adj. [from manure.] Capable of cultivation. 

This book gives an account of the zanurable lands in every 

manor. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
MAnvu’RANCE. n.f. [from manure.] Agriculture ; cultivation. 
An obfolete word, worthy of revival. 

Although there fhould none of them fall by the fword, yet 
they being kept from manurance, and their cattle from run- 
ning abroad, by this hard reftraint they would quickly de- 
vour one another. Spenfer on Ireland, 

To MANURE. v.a. [manouvrer, French.] 
1. To cultivate by manual labour, 
They mock our fcant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth, Milt. 
2. To dung; to fatten with compotts. 

Fragments of fhells, reduced by the agitation of the fea 

to powder, arc ufed for the manuring of land. Woodward. 
Revenge her flaughter’d citizens, 

Or fhare their fate : the corps of half her fenate 

Manure the fields of Theflaly, while we 

Sit here, deliberating in cold debates. Addifon’s Cato. 

Manu’RE. n. f. [from the verb.] Soil to be laid on lands ; 
dung or compoft to fatten land. 
When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 

The fat manure with heav’nly fire is warm’d. 
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Mud makes añ extrnordinary manure for land that is fahdý: 

) Mortincr’s Hufbandry: 

MANU'REMENT: 7. f. [from manure.] Cultivation ; improves 
ment. 

The manurement of wits is like that of foils, where before 
the pains of tilling or fowing, men confider what the mould 
will bear. /Votton on Education: 

Manv’rer. m f. [from the verb.] He who manures land; a 
hufbandman. 

Ma'nuscripr. n.f. [manufcrit, Fr. mdnufcriptum, Latin.) A 
book written, not printed. 

A collection of rare manufcripts, exquifitely written in Ara- 
bick, and fought in the moft remote parts by the diligence of 
Erpenius, the moft excellent linguift, were upon fale to the 
jefuits. Watton: 

Her majefty has perufed the manu/cr'pt of this opera, and 
given it her approbation.  Dryden’s Dedication to K. Arthur. 

Ma’ny. adj. comp. more, fuperl. mo/?. [memz, Saxon. ] 
1. Confifting of a great number ; numerous; more than few: 

Our enemy, and the deftroyers of our country, flew many 
of us. Fudg. xvi. 24. 

When many atoms defcend in the air, the fame caufe which 
makes them be many, makes them be light in proportion to 
their multitude. Dis by on the Saul. 

The apoftles never give the leaft directions to Chriftians 
to appeal to the bifhop of Rome for a determination of the 
many Uifferences which, in thofe times, happened ainong 
them. Lillotfon’s Sermons. 

2. Marking number indefinite. 

Both men and women, as many as were willing-hearted, 

brought bracelets. Exod. XXXV: 224 
3. Powerful; with too, and in low language. 
They come to vie power and expence with thofe that are 
too high, and too many, for them. L’Eftrange’s Fables: 
Ma'ny. n.f. [This word is remarkable in the Saxon for its 
frequent ufe, being written with twenty variations: mzne- 
JEO, MENCZO, manigeo, menigo, menigu, mzenio, MÆ- 
mu, maenyzeo, manegzeo, mangu, manize, manizo, me+ 
negeo, menego, menegu, menizeo, menige, mengu, me- 
mio, meniu. } 
1. A multitude ; a company; a great number; people: 
After him the rafcal many ran, 
- Heaped together in rude rabblement. _ Fairy Queer. 
O thou fond many! with what loud applaufe y 
Did’ft thou beat heav’n with bleffing Bolingbroke. Shakefpi 
I had a purpofe now 

To lead our many to the holy land ; 

Left reft and lying ftill might make them look 

Too near into my ftate, Shakefp: Henry IV, 

A care-craz’d mother of a many children: Shakefpeare; 

The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led or driven, 

but by no means fit to guide themlelves. South's Sermons: 
There parting from the king the chiefs divide; 

And wheeling Eaft and Weft, before their many ride: Dryd. 

He is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment 
of his life. Tillotfon s Sermons: 

Seeing a great many in rich gowns, he was amazed to find 
that perfon» of quality were up fo early. Addifon`s Freeholder. 

2. Many, when it is uled before a fingular noun, feems to be a 
fubftantive. 
‘Thou art a collop of my flefh, 

And for thy fake have I fhed many a tear; Shake/peare. 

He is befct with enemics, the méaneft of which is not 
without many and many a way to the wreaking of a malice. 

L’Ejirance’s Fables. 
Broad were their collars too, and every one 

Was fet about with many a coftly ftone. Dryden: 

Many a child ean have the diftinst clear ideas of two and 
three long before he has any idea of infinite. Lockes 

3. Many is ufed much in compofition. 
Manyco’LoureD. adj. [many and colour.) Having many co- 
lours. 
Hail manycoloured meflenger, that ne'er 

Do’ft difobey the voice of Jupiter. 

He hears not me, but on the other fide 

A manycolour’d peacock having fpy`d; 


Shakefp. Teimpe/ts 


Leaves him and me. Denné. 
The hoary majefly of fpades appears ; 

Puts forth one manly leg, to fight reveal'd, 

The reft his manycoloured robe conceal'd. Popes 


MANYCO'RNERED. adj. [many and corner.] Polygonal ; having 
many corners. 
Search thofe manycorner'd minds, 

Where woman’s crooked fancy turns and winds, Dryden 
MANYHE'ADED. adj. [many and head.] Having many heads. 

Some of the wifer {teing that a popular licente is indeed 

the manyheaded tyranny, prevailcd with the reft to make Mufi- 

dorus their chief. Sidney, b. iiis 
The proud Dueffa came 

High mounted on her manyhcaded beaft. Fuiry Queen 
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The manyheaded beaft hath broke, 


Or fhaken from his head, the royal yoke. Denham. 
Thofe were the preludes of his fate, 

That form’d his manhood to fubdue 

The hydra of the manyheaded hiffing crew. Dryden. 


MANYLA/NGUAGED. adj. [many and language.] Having many 
languages, 
Seek Atrides on the Spartan fhore ; 
He, wand’ring long, a wider circle made, 
And manylanguag’d nations has furvey’d.  Pope’s Odyffey. 
Manver/oPLen. adj. [many and people.] Numeroufly popu- 
ous, 
He from the manypeopl'd city flies ; 
Contemns their labours, and the drivers cries. Sandys, 
Manyrti'mes, an adverbial phrafe. Often ; frequently. 
They are Roman catholick in the device and legend, which 
are both of them manytimes taken out of the {criptures. 
Addifon on ancient Medals. 
Map. 2. f. [mappa, low Latin.] A geographical pi€ture on 
which lands and feas are delineated according to the longi- 
tude and latitude. 

Zelmane earneftly entreated Dorus, that he would beftow 
a map of his little world upon her, that fhe might fee whe- 
ther it were troubled with fuch unhabitable climes of cold 
defpairs, and hot rages, as her’s was. Sidney. 

I will take the map of Ireland, and lay it before me, and 
make mine eyes my fchoolmafters, to give my underftanding 
to judge of your plot. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Old coins are like fo many maps for explaining the ancient 
geography. Addifon on ancient Coins. 

O’er the map my finger taught to ftray, 

Crofs many a region marks the winding way ; 

From fea to fea, from realm to realm I rove, 

And grow a mere geographer by love. Tickell. 

To Map. v. a. [from the noun.} To delineate; to fet down. 

I am near to the place where they fhould meet, if Pifanio 

have mapp’d it right. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Mare tree. n. f. 

The maple tree hath jagged or angular leaves; the feeds 
grow two together in hard-winged veffels: there are feveral 
ipecies, of which the greater maple is falfly called the fyca- 
more’tree : the common maple is a tree frequent in hedge- 
rows. Miller. 

The platane round, 

The carver holme, the mapple feldom inward found. Spen/. 

Of the rotteneft maple wood burnt to afhes they make a 
{trong lye. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Ma’prery. 2. f. [from map.] The art of planning and de- 
figning. Hanmer. 
The ftill and mental parts, 

That do contrive how many hands {hall ftrike 

When fitnefs calls them on ; 

They call this bedwork, mapp'ry, clofet war. Shake/peare. 

To Mar. v.a. [amyppan, Saxon.] To injure; to fpoil; to 
hurt; to mifchief; to damage. Obfolete: 
Lofs is no fhame, nor to be lefs than foe, 

But to be leffer than himfelf, doth mar 

Both loofer’s lot, atid victar’s praife alfo. Fairy Queen. 

The mafter may here only ftumble, and perchance fall in 
teaching, to the marring and maiming of the fcholar in learn- 
ing. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

When priefts are more in words than matter, 

When brewers marr their malt with water. Shakefpeare. 

I pray you mar no more trees with writing fongs in their 
barks. 

—I pray you mar no more of my verfes with reading them 
ill-favouredly. Shakefpearc’s As you like it. 

Beware thine honour, be not then difgrac’d, 
Take care thou mar not when thou think’ft to mend. Fairf. 
Aumarle became the man that all did mar, 

Whether through indifcretion, chance, or worfe. Daniel. 

The ambition to prevail in great things is lefs harmful 
than that other, to appear in every thing; for that breeds 
confufion, and marrs bufinefs, when great in dependencies. 

Bacon’s Effays. 
O! could we fee how caufe from caufe doth fpring ! 
How mutually they link’d and folded are: 
And hear how oft one difagreeing ftring 
The harmony doth rather make than marr / 
Ire, envy, and defpair, 
Marr'd all his borrow’d vifage, and betray’d 
Him counterfeit. Milton's Par, Loft, 
Had fhe been there, untimely joy through all 
Mens hearts diffus’d, had marr’d the funeral. 
Mother ! 

"Tis much unfafe my fire to difobey : 

Not only you provoke him to your coft, 

But mirth is marr’d, and the good cheer is loft. Dryden: 

MARANATHA. n.f. [Syriack.] It fignifies, the Lord comes, 
or, the Lord is come: it was a form of the denouncing or 
anathematizing among the Jews. St. Paul pronounces, If 
any love not the Lord Jefus Chrift, let him be anathema ma- 


Davies. 


Walter. 
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ranatha, which is as much as to fay, May’it thou be devdted 
to the greateft of evils, and to the utmoft feverity of God’s 
judgments; may the Lord come quickly to take vengeance 
of thy crimes. Calmet. 
Mara‘smus. n. f. [uapaspos, from papaivw.] A confumptions 
in which perfons wafte much of their fubftance. Quincy. 
Pining atrophy, 
Marafmus, and wide-watting peftilence. „Milt. Par. Loft. 
A marajmus imports a confumption following a fever; a 
confumption or withering of the body, by realon of a na- 
tural extinction of the native heat, and an extenuation of the 
body, caufed through an immoderate heat. Harvey. 
Ma'RBLE. n. f. [marbre, French; marmor, Latins] i% | 
1. Stone ufed in ftatues and elegant buildings, capable of a 
bright polifh, and in a ftrong heat calcining into lime. 
He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marble. 
Shake/peate’s Henry VI. 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shake/p. 
Thou marble hew’ft, ere long to part with breath, 


And houfes rear’{t, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 
Some dry their corn infected with the brinc, 
Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. Dryden. 


The two flat fides of two pieces of marble will more ealily 
approach each other, between which there is nothing but 
water or air, than if there be a diamond between them; not 
that the parts of the diamond are more folid, but becaufe the 
parts of water being more eafily feparable, give way to the 
approach of the two pieces of marble. Locke. 

2. Little balls of marble with which children play. 
Marbles taught him percuffion, and the laws of motion; 
nut-crackers the ufe of the leaver. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
3- A ftone remarkable for the {culpture or infcription; as, the 
Oxford marbles. 
Ma’RBLE. ad}. 
1. Made of marble. 
Pygmalion’s fate rever{t is mine, 
His marble love took flefh and blood, 
All that I worfhipp’d as divine, 

That beauty, now ’tis underftood, 

Appears to have no more of life, 

Than that whereof he fram’d his wife. 

2. Variegated, or red like marble. 

Shall I fce far-fetched inventions? fhall I labour to lay 
marble colours over my ruinous thoughts? or rather, though 
the purenefs of my virgin-mind be ftained, let me keep the 
true fimplicity of my word. Sidney, b. iis 

The appendix fhall be printed by itfelf, ftitched, and with 
a marble cover. Swift. 

To Ma‘RBLE. v. a. [marbrer, French, from the noun.] Lo 
variegate, or vein like marble. 

A theet of very well fleeked marbled paper did not caft any 
of its diftinct colours upon the wall with an equal diffufion. 

i Boyle on Colours: 


Weller. 


Marian 

Marbled with fage the hard’ning cheefe fhe pre('d, 
And yellow butter Marian’s fkill profefs’d. Gay’s Paftorals, 
MaRBLEHE’ARTED. adj. {marble and heart.] Cruel; infenfe 

ble; hard-hearted. 
Ingratitude ! thou marblehearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou fhew’ft thee in a child; 
Than the fea monfter. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Ma’rcasire. n. f. 
The term marcafite has beeh very improperly ufed by fome 
for bifmuth, and by others for zink: the more accurate 
writers however always -exprefs a fubftance different from 
either of thefe by it, fulphureous and metallick. The mar- 
cafite is a folid hard foffil, of an obfcurely and irregularly fo- 
liaceous ftructure, of a bright glittering appearance, and naa 
turally found in continued beds among the veins of ores, or 
in the fiffures of ftone: the variety of forms this mineral puts 
on is almoft endlefs : as it is gencrally found among the ores 
of metals, it is frequently impregnated with particles of them, 
and of other fofile bodies, and thence ‘affumes various colours 
and degrees of hardnefs. There are however only three di- 
ftinct fpecies of it; one of a bright gold colour, another of 
a bright filver, and a third of a dead white: the filvery one 
feems to be peculiarly meant by the writers on the Materia 
Medica. Marcafite is very frequent in the mines of Corn- 
wall, where the workmen call it mundick, but more fo in 
Germany, where they extract vitriol and fulphur from it, be~ 
fides which it contains a quantity of arfenick. Hilt: 
; The writers of minerals give the name pyrites and marca- 
Jites indifferently to the fame fort of body: Í reftrain the name 
of pyrites wholly to the nodules, or thofe that are found 
lodged in ftrata that are feparate: the snarca/ite is part of the 
matter that either conftitutes the ftratum, or is lodged in the 
By pedicular fiffures. Woodward Met. Foffils, 
‘he acid falt diflolved in water is the fame with oil of ful- 
phur per campanam, and abounding much in the bowcls of 
the earth, and. particularly in marcafitcs, unites itfelf to the 
other ingredients of the marcafite, which are bitumen, iron, 
copper, 
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copper, and carth, and with them compounds alum, vitriol, 
dnd fulphur : with the earth alone it compounds alum; with 
the metal alone, or metal and carth together, it compounds 
vitriol; and with the bitumen and earth it compounds ful- 
whence it comes to pafs, that marca/ites abound with 


phur : V 
Newton's Opticks: 


thoje three minerals. 
Here marca/ites in various figures wait, 
To ripen to a true metallick itate. — Garth's Difpenfatory. 
Marcu. n. f. [from Mars.) The third month of the year. 
March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce afpe&t, a helmet 
upon his head, to fhew this month was dedicated to Mars. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
To Marcu. v. n. [marcher, French, for varivare, Adenage, 
from Afars, Junius.) 
1. To move in military form. 
Well march we on, 
To give obedience where ’tis truly ow’d. Shake/peare. 
He marched in battle array with his power againft Ar- 
phaxad. Jud. i. 13. 
Maccabeus marched forth, and flew five-and-twenty thou- 
fand perions. 2 Mac. xii. 26. 
My father, when fome days before his death 
He ordered tne to march for Utica, 
Wept o'er ine. Addifen’s Cato. 
2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or ftatcly manner. 
Plexirtus finding that if nothing elfe, famine would at laft 
bring him to deftruction, thought better by humblenefs to 
crcep where by pride he could not march. Sidney, b. ii. 
Doth York intend no harm to us, 


That thus he sarcheth with thee arm in arm: Shake/p. 
Our bodies, ev’ry footftep that they make, 

March towards death, until at laft they dic. Davies, 

Like thee appear, 

Like thee, great fon of Jove, like thee, 

When clad in rifing majefty, 

Thou marchef? down o'er Delos’ hills: Prior. 
The power of wifdom march’d before. Popes Ody/fey. 


To Marcn. v.n. 
1. To put in military movement. 

Cyrus marching his army for divers days over mountains of 
fnow, the dazzling fplendor of its whiteneds prejudiced the 
fight of very many of his foldiers. Boyle on Colours. 

2. To bring in regular procefficn. 
À March them again in fair array, 

And bid them form the happy day ; 

The happy day defign’d to wait 

On William’s fame, and Europe’s fate; 

Marcu. n.f. [marcher, French.] 
1. Movement ; journcy of foldiers. 

Thefe troops came to the army harraffed with a long and 
wearifome march, and caft away their arms and garments; 
and fought in their fhirts. Bacon’s War with Spain, 

Who fhould command, by his Almighty nod; 

Thefe chofen troops, uncon{cious of the road, 

And unacquainted with th’ appointed end, 

Their marches to begin, and thither tend. Blackmore. 

Their march begins in military ftate. Van. of hu. Wifhes. 
2. Grave and tolemn watk. 
Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join , 2 

The varying verfe, the full refounding line, 

The long majeftick march, and energy divine. 

3. Deliberate or laborious walk. 

We camc to the roots of the mountain, and had a very 

trcublefome march to gain the top of it. Addifon on Italy, 
4. Signals to move. 
The drums prefently ftriking up a march, they make no 
longer ftay, but forward they go directly towards-Neoftat. 
Knolles’s Fifi. of the Turks. 
5. Marches, without fingular. [ marcu, Gothick ; meanc, Saxon; 
marche, French.] Borders; limits; confines. 
They of thofe marches 

Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 

Our inland from the pilferring borderers. Shakefpeare. 

The Englifh colonies were enforced to keep continual 
guards upon the borders and marches round them. Davies. 

It is not fit that a king of an ifland fhould have any marches 
or borders but the four feas. Davies on Ireland. 

Ma‘rcuer. n. f. [from marcheur, French.] Prefident of the 
marches or borders. 

Many of our Englifh lords made war upon the Welfhmen 
at their own charge; the lands which they gained they held 
to their own ufe ; they were called lords marchers, and had 
royal liberties. Davies on Ireland. 

Ma’rcuioness. n.f. [feminine, formed by adding the Englith 
female termination to the Latin marchio.] The wife of a 
marquis. 


Prior; 


Pope. 5 


The king's majefty 
Does purpofe honour to you, no lefs flowing 
Than marchione/s of Pembroke. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
From a private gentlewoman he made me a marchionefs, 
and from a marchione/s a queen, and now he intends to crown 
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my innocency with the glory of martyrdom: Bacon’; Aposhth: 
The lady marchione/, his wife, follicited very diligently the 
timely prelervation of her hufband. Clarendon, b. viii: 
MA'RCHPANE, n.f. [maffepane, French.] A kind of {weet 
bread, or bifcuit. 
Along whofe ridge fuch bones are met, 
Like comfits round in marchpane fet. Sidney, b. ii 
Ma’rcip. adj. [marcidus, Latin.] Lean ; pining; withered. 
A burning colliquative fever, the fofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing its aduftion upon the dricr and 
Refhy parts, changes into a marcid fever. Harvey on Conf: 
He on his own fith pours the nobleft oil ; 
That to your marcid dying herbs affien’d, 
.. _ By the rank fmell and tafte, betrays its kind, 
Ma/‘rcour. 2. f. [marcor, 
thering; wafte of ficth. 
Confidering the exolution and languor enfuing the action 
of vencry in fome, the extenuation and marcour in otners, 
it muchgabridgeth our days. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
A marcour is either imperfect, tending to a lefler wither- 
ing, which is curable ; or perfect, that is, an entire waiting 
of the body, excluding all means of cure: Harvey on Conf: 
Mare. 7: f. [mape, Saxon.] ] 
1. The female of a horfe. 
._ A pair of courfers born of heav’nly breed; 
Whom Circe ftole from her celeftial fire, 
By fubftituting mares, produc’d on earth, 
Whofe wombs conceiv’d a more than mortal birth. Dryd. 
2. [From mara, the name of a fpirit imagined by the nations 
of the north to torment fleepers.] A kird of torpor or ftag- 
nation, which feems to prefs the ftomach with a weight; the 
night hag. , 
Mab, his merry queen by night, 
Beftrides young folks that lie upright; ? 
In elder times the mare that hight, 
Which plagucs them out of meafure. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Mufhrooms caufe the incubus, or the -nare in the ftomach. 
Bacons Nat. Hif. N. 546; 
Ma'RESCHAL, ». f. [marefchal, French, derived by Junius from 
mare, the female of an horfe.] A chief commander of an 
army 


Dryden: 
Latin.] Leannefs; the ftate of wi- 


O William, may thy arms advance, 

That he may lofe Dinant next year, 

And fo be marefchal of France. Prior: 

Ma’rcarite. n.f. [margarita, Latin; marguerite, French.]} 
A pearl. 

Silver is the fecond metal, and fignifies purity; among the 
planets it holdeth with luna, among precious ftones with the 
margarite or pearl. _ _ Peacham on Blazcning 

M A'RGARITES. 2. f. An herb. inf. 

MARGE. 

Ma/RGENT. 

Ma’rcin. 

1. The border; the brink; the edge; the verge. 

He drew his flaming fword, and ftruck 
At hun fo fiercely, that the upper marge 
Of his feverifold fhield away it took. Fairy Queen, bz il. 
Never fince 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreft, cr mead, e 
Or on the beached margent of the fea. Shake/peare, 
An airy crowd came rufhing where he ftood, 

Which fill’d the margin of the fatal flood: Drydens im 

2. The edge of a page left blank, or fill’d with a fhort note. 

As much love in rhime, 

As would be cramm’d up in a fheet of paper 

Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and all. Shakefpeare. 

Reconcile thofe two places, which both you and the mar- 
gins of our bibles acknowledge to be parallel. Hammond. 

He knows in law, nor text; nor margent, Swift. 

3. The edge of a wound or fore. 

All the advantage to be gathered from it is only from the 
evennefs of its margin, the purpofe will be as fully anfwered 
by keeping that under only. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Ma'RGINAL, n. f. [marginal, French, from margin.] Placed, 
or written on the margin. 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of thefe words 
than pope Leo himielf expoundeth them, whofe fpeech con- 
cerning our Lord’s afcenfion may ferve inftead of a marginal 
glofs. Hooker, b. v. 

What remarks you find worthy of your riper obfervation 
note with a marginal ftar, as being worthy of your fecond 
year’s review. Vatts’s Logick. 

Ma’RGINATED. ad). [ marginatus, Lat. from margin, | Having 
a margin. 

Ma’rorave. n. f. [marck and graff, Gcerman.] A title of fo- 
vereignty in Germany 5 in its original import, keeper of the 
marches or borders. 

Ma’riets. n.f. A kind of violet. Dil. 

Ma'RIGOLD. n. f. [Mary and gold.] A yellow flower, devoted, 
I fuppofe, to the virgin, 
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g [margo, Latin; marge, French.] 


“The 
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The marigold hath a radiated difcous flower; the petals of 
them are, for the moft part, crenated, the feeds crooked and 
rough; thofe which are uppermoft long, and thofe within 
fhort : the leaves are long, intire, and, for the moft part, 
fucculent. Miller. 

Your circle will teach you to draw truly all {pherical bo- 
dies. The moft of flowers; as, the rofe and marigold, Peach. 

The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 

Echocs the fun, and doth unlace 


Her at his ric. Cleaveland. 
Fair is the gilliflower, of gardens fweet, 
Fair is the marigold, for pottage meet. Gay’s Paflorals. 


To Marinate. v.a. [mariner, French.] To falt filh, and 
then preferve them in oil or vinegar. 
Why am I ftyl'd a cook, if I’m fo loath 
To marinate my fifh, or feafon broth. King’s Cookery. 
Mari'ne. adj. (marinus, Latin.] Belonging to the fea. 

The king was defirous that the ordinances of England and 
France, touching marine affairs, might be reduced into one 
form. @ Hayward. 

Vaft multitudes of fhells, and other marine bodies, are 
found lodged in all forts of {tone. Woodward. 

No longer Circe could her flame difguife, 

But to the fuppliant God marine replies. 

MARINE, n. f. [la marine, French.] 
1. Sea-affairs. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and One- 
ficrates his intendant-general of marine, have both left rela- 
tions of the {tate of the Indies at that time. Arbuthnot. 

2. A foldicr taken on fhipboard to be employed in defcents upon 
the land. 
Ma‘Riner. 2. f. [from mare, Latin; marinier, French.] A 
feaman; a failor. 
The merry mariner unto his word 
Soon hearkened, and her painted boat ftraightway 
Turn‘d to the fhore. Fairy Queen, b. it. 
Your fhips are not well mann’d, 

Your mariners are muliteers, or teapers. Shake/peare. 

We oft deceive ourfelves, as did that mariner who, mif- 
taking them for precious ftones, brought home his fhip 
fraught with common pebbles from the remoteft Indies. 

Glanville’s Scep. 
His bufy mariners he haftes, 


Garth’s Ovid. 


His fhatter’d fails with rigging to reftore. Dryden. 
What mariner is not afraid, 
To venture in a fhip decay’d. Swifts Mifcel. 


Ma’ryoram. n. f.[marjorana, Lat. marjolaine, Fr.] A fragrant 
plant of many kinds ; the baftard kind only grows here. 

‘The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn upon their 
heads garlands of honeyfuckles, woodbine, and fweet marjo- 
ram. Peacham on Drawing. 

Ma/‘RisH. n. f. [marais, French; mepyc, Saxon; maerfche, 
Dutch.| A bog; a fen; afwamp; watry ground; a marfh; 
a morafs ; a more. 

The flight was made towards Dalkeith ; which way, by 
realon of the mari/h, the Englifh horfe were leaft able to 
purfue. Hayward. 

When they had avenged the blood of their brother, they 
turned again to the marifh of Jordan. 1 Mac. ix. 42. 

Lodronius, carried away with the breaking in of the 
horfemen, was driven into a mari/h; where, after being fore 
wounded, and faft in the mud, he had done the uttermoft. 

Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
His limbs he coucheth in the cooler fhades ; 
Oft, when heaven’s burning eye the fields invades, 
‘To marifbes reforts. Sandys’s Paraphra/2. 
From the other hill 

Yo their fix’d ftation, all in bright array, 

The cherubim defcended ; on the ground 

Gliding meteorous, as ev’ning mift 

Ris’n from a river, o’er the marz/b glides, 

And gathers ground faft at the labourer’s heel. 

M./risH. aq. Morifh; fenny; boggy; fwampy. 

It hath been a great endangering to the health of fome 

plantations, that they have built along the fea and rivers, in 


Milton. 


mari/p and unwholefome grounds. Bacon’s Effays. 
The fen and quamire fo mari/h by kind, 
Are to be drained. Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 


Ma’rirac. n.f. [maritus, Latin; marital, French.) Pertain- 
ing to a hufband ; incident to a hufband. 

If any one retains a wife that has been taken in the act of 
adultery, he hereby incurs the guilt of the crime of bawdry. 
But becaufe repentance does, for the moft part, confift in the 
mind, and fince Chriftian charity, as well as marital affec- 
tion, eafily induces a belief thercof, this law is not obferved. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

It has been determined by fome unpolite profeflors of the 
law, that a hufband may exercife his marital authority fo far, 
as to give his wife moderate correction. Art of Tormenting. 

MA'RITATED. adj. [from maritus, Latin.] Having a huf- 
band. Dia, 
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MARI'TIMAL. la dj. (maritimus, Latin; maritimé, Fr.] 


Ma’RITIME. 
1. Performed on the fea; marine. 

I difcourfed of a maritimal voyage, and the paffuges and 

incidents therein. Raleigh's Effays. 
2. Relating to the fea; naval. 

At the parliament at Oxford, his youth, and want of ex- 
perience in maritime fervicc, had fomcewhat been fhrewdly 
touched. Wotton's Buckingham. 

3- Bordering on the fea. 
The friend, the fhores marztimal 
Sought for his bed, and found a place upon which play’d 
The murmurring billows. Chapman's Iliads. 
Ercoco, and the lefs maritime kings 

Monbaza and Quiloa. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Neptune upbraided them with their ftupidity and igno- 
rance, that a maritime town fhould negle& the patronage of 
him who was the god of the feas. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

Mark. n. f. [marc, Welfh; meapc, Saxon ; merckes Dutch ; 
marque, French. ] : 
t. A token by which any thing is known. 

Once was proclaimed throughout all Ireland, that all men 
fhould mark their cattle with an open feveral mar upon their 
flanks or buttocks, fo as if they happened to be ftolen the 
might appear whofe they were. Spenfer on Ireland. 

In the prefent form of the earth there are certain marks 
and indications of its firft ftate; with which, if we compare 
thofe things that are recorded in facred hiftory, we may dif- 
cover what the earth was in its fir original. Burnet. 

The urine is a lixivium of the falts in a human body, and 
the proper mark of the ftate and quantity of fuch falts; and 
therefore very certain indications for the choice of diet may 
be taken from the ftate’of urine. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A token; an impreffion. 
But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 

To Grecian fwords betray’d my fleeping life : 

Thefe are the monuments of Helen’s love, 

The fhame I bear below, the marks I bore above. Dryden. 

*T was then old foldiers cover’d o’er with {cars, 

The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, 

Thought all paft fervices rewarded well, 

If to their fhare at leaft two acres fell. Dryden's Juvenal, 

At prefent there are fcarce any marks left of a fubterra- 
neous fire; for the earth is cold, and over-run with grafs and. 
fhrubs. Addifon on Italy. 

3. A proof; an evidence. 

As the confufion of tongues was a mark of feparation, fo 
the being of one language is a mark of union. Bite 

The Argonauts failed up the Danube, and from thence 
pafled into the Adriatick, carrying their fhip Argo upon their 
inoulders ; a mark of great ignorance in geography among 


the writers of that time. Arbuthnot on Coins 
4. Notice taken. 


5. Conveniency of notice. 

Upon the north fea bordereth Stow, fo called, per emi- 
nentiam, as a place of great and good mark and {cope. 

Carew’s Surve i 
6. Any thing at which a miffile weapon is jete A e ae 

France was a fairer mark to fhoot at than Treland, and 

could better reward the conqueror. Davies on Trelar 
Be made the mark , 
For all the people’s hate, the prince’s curfes. 

7. The evidence of a horfe’s age. 

At four years old cometh the mark of tooth in horfes, 
which hath a hole as big as you may lay a pea within it; 
and weareth fhorter and fhorter every year, till at eight ars 
old the tooth is fmooth. Bacon’s Nat. Hif, N ze 5 

8. [Marque, French.] Licence of reprifals, cmap 
9. [ Marc, French.] A fum of thirteen fhillings and four- 
pence. . 
We give thee for reward a thoufand marks. 

Thirty of thefe pence make a mancus, which rene 
to be all one with a mark, for that manca and mancufa is 
tranflated, in ancient books, by marca. Camden's Remains 

Upon every writ for debt or damage, amounting to (org 
pounds or more, a noble is paid to fine: and fo for every 
hundred marks more a noble. : pee: 

10. A character made by thofe who cannot write their names i 
Here are marriage vows for figning ; i 
a. ee your marks that cannot write, Dryden's King Arthur, 
I 3 BA i U. a. [ merken, Hugh 5 Meancan, Saxon ; marquer, 
1. To imprefs with a token, or evidence. 
Will it not be received, 

When we have maré’d with blood thofe fleepy two 

Of his own chamber, and us’d thcir very daggers, 

That they have don’t. Shakelp. Alacbeth. 

For our quiet pofleffion of things ufful, they are naturally 
marked wherc there is need. Grew"s Cofmol. 

2. To diftinguifh as by a mark, 


Denham. 


That 
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That which was once the index to point out all virtues, 
does now mark out that part of the world where leaft of them 
refides. Decay of Piety, 

2. To note; to take notice of. 
>i Alas, poor country ! 

Where fighs, and groans, and fhrieks, that rend the air, 

Are made, not mark’d! Shake/p. Macbeth, 

Mark them which caufe divifions contrary to the doétrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them. Rom. xvi. 17: 

Now fwear, and call to witnefs 

Heav’n, hell, and earth, I mark it not from one 

That breaths beneath fuch complicated guilt. 

To Mark. v. 2. To note; to take notice. 

Men mark when they hit, and never mark when they mifs, 
as they do alfo of dreams. Bacon’s Effays. 

Mark a little why Virgil is fo much concerned to make 
this marriage ; it is to make way for the divorce which he 
intended afterwards. Dryden's Æn. 

Mar’ker. n.f. [marqueur, French, from mark. ] 

1. One that puts a mark on any thing. 

2. One that notes, or takes notice. 

Ma'RKET. n.f. [anciently written mercat, of mercatus, Lat.] 
1. A publick time of buying and felling. i 

It were good that the privilege of a market were given, the 
rather to enable them to their defence ; for there is nothing 
doth fooner caufe civility than many market towns, by reafon 
the people repairing often thither will learn civil manners. 

Spenfer on Ireland, 
Miftrefs, know yourfelf, down on your knees, 

And thank heav’n, fafting, for a good man’s leve: 

For I muft tell you friendly in your ear, 

Sell when you can, you are not for all markets.  Shake/p. 

They counted our life a paftime, and our time here a 
market for gain. Wijd. xv. 12. 

If one bufhel of wheat and two bufhels of barley will, in 
the market, be taken one for another, they are of equal Morth: 

ocke, 


Smith. 


2. Purchace and fale. . 
With another year’s continuance of the war, there will 
hardly be money left in this kingdom to turn the common 
markets, or pay rents. I Temple. 
~ The precious weight 
Of pepper and Sabean incenfe take, 
And with poft-hafte thy running market make, 
Be fure to turn the penny. Dryden’s Perfius, 
3. Rate; price. [marché, French.] 
’T was then old foldiers, cover’d o’er with fears, 
Thought all paft fervices rewarded well, 
If, to their fhare, at leaft two acres fell, 
Their country’s frugal bounty ; fo of old 
Was blood and life at a low market fold. Dryden's Juv. 
To Ma'rKET. v.n. To deal at a market; to buy or fell; 
to make bargains. 
Ma’RKET-BELL. n. f. [market and bell.] The bell to give no- 
tice that trade may begin in the market. i 
Enter, go in, the marketbell is rung. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
MA'RKET-CROSS. n. f. [market and crofs.] A crofs fet up where 
the market is held. 
: Thefe things you have articulated, 
Proclaim’d at markctcroffes, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With fome fine colour. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
MA'RKET-DAY. n.f. [market and dayr] The day on which 
things are publickly bought and fold. 
Foo! that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 
Like Mantua, where on marketdays we come, 
And thither drive our lambs. Dryden's Virgil. 
He ordered all the Lucquefe to be feized that were found 
on a marketday in one of his frontier towns. Addifon on Italy. 
Ma’RKET-FOLKS. 2. f. [market and folks.] People that come to 
the market. 
Poor marketfolks, that come to fell their corn. Shake/p. 
Ma’RKET-MAN. ^. f. [market and man.] One who goes to the 
market to fell or buy. 
Be wary how you place your words, 
Talk like the vulgar fort of marketmen, 
That come to gather money for their corn.  Shake/peare. 
‘The marketman fhould a& as if his mafter’s whole eftate 
ought to be applied to that fervant’s bufine(s. Swift. 
Ma'RKET-MAID. n. f. [market and maid.] A woman that goes 
or fell. 
el You are come 
A marketmaid to Rome, and have prevented 
The oftentation of our love. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Ma’RKET-PLACE. n. f. [market and place.) Place where the 
et is held. 
pare king, thinking he had put up his {word, becaufe of 
the noife, never took leifure to hear his ar{wer, but made 
him prifoner, meaning the next morning to put him to death 
in the marketplace. Sidney, b, ii. 
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The gates he order’d all to be unbarr’d, 


And from the marketplace to draw the guard. Dryden: 
Behold the zzarketplace with poor o’er{pread, 
The man of Rofs divides the weekly bread. Pope: 


MA'RKET-PRICE. } n.f. [markt and ;rice of rate.] The price 
Ma'RKET-RATE. § at which any thing is currently fold. 

Money governs the world, and the marketprice is the mea- 
fure of the worth of men as well as of fifhes. L'Liftrange. 

He that wants a veflel, rather than lofe his market will not 

_ flick to have it at the marketrate. Locke. 
MA'RKET-TOWN. n.f. A town that has the privilege of a 
ftated market ; not a village. 

Nothing doth fooner caufe civility in any country than 
markettowns, by reafon that pcople repairing often thither 
will learn civil manners of the better fort. Speafer: 

No, no, the pope’s mitre my matter Sir Roger f{eized, 
when they would have burnt him at our markettown. Gay. 

MARKETABLE. adj. [from market.] 
1. Such as may be fold; fuch for which a buyer may be found. 

A plain fith, and no doubt marketalie. Shakefpeare. 
2. Current in the market. 

The pretorian foldiers arrived to that impudence, that 
after the death of Pertinax they made open port fale of the 
empire, as if it had been of common marketable wares. 

Decay of Piety: 

The marketable value of any quantities of two commodities 

are equal, when they will exchange one for another. Locke; 


Ma’/RKMAN; }2.f. [mark and man.) A man fkilful to hit a 
Ma/rKSMAN. § mark, : 


In fadnefs, coufin, I do love a woman. 
—I aim’d fo near when I fuppos’d you lov’d. 
—A right good mark/man. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet: 
Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world runs bias from his will, 
To writhe his limbs, and fhare, not mend the ill. 
This is the mark/man, fafe and fure, 

Who ftill is right, and prays to be fo ftill. Herbert. 

An ordinary mark/man may know certainly when he fhoots 
lefs wide at what he aims. Dryden's Ded. to the Sp. Fryar. 

MARL. n.f. [marl, Welth; mergel, Dutch; marga, Latin; 
marle, marne, Fr, in Saxon, meng Is marrow, with an allu- 
five fignification, mar! being the fatnefs of the earth. ] 

Mar! is a kind of clay, which is become fatter, and of a 
more enriching quality, by a better fermentation, and by its 
having lain fo deep in the earth as not to have {pent or 
weakened its fertilizing quality by any product. Marl- is 
fuppofed to be much of the nature of chalk, and is believed 
to be fertile from its falt and oily quality, Quincy. 

We underftand by the term maris fimple native earths, 
lefs heavy than the boles or clays, not foft and unéuous to 
the touch, nor ductile while moift, dry and crumbly between 
the fingers, and readily diffufible in water. Hill, 

Marl is the beft compoft, as having moft fatnefs, and not 
heating the ground too much. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 596: 

Uneafy fteps 

Over the burning marl, not like thofe fteps 

On heaven’s azure. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix 

To Mart. v.a. [from the noun.) To manure with marl. 

Thofe improvements by marling, liming, and draining, 
have been been made fince money was at five and fix per 
cent. Child's Difcourfe of Trade. 

Sandy land marled will bear good white or blue fe.fe. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 

To Mart. v. a. [from marline.] To faften the fails with mar- 
line. Ainy. 

MAa'RLINE. n. f. [meann, Stinner.] Long wreaths of untwift- 
ed hemp dipped in pitch, with which the ends of cables are 
guarded againft friction. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dawby marline bind, 

Or fearcloth mafts with ftrong tarpawling coats. Dryden, 

Ma‘RuinesPike. n.f. A fmall piece of iron for fattening 
ropes together, or to open the boit rope when the {ail is to 
be fewed in it. Bailey, 

Ma’rupit. n. f. [marl and pit.] Pit out of which marl is dug. 

Several others, of different figures, were found; part of 
them in a rivulet, the reft in a mar/pit in a field. Woodward, 

Ma’RLy. adj. [from marl.] Abounding with marl. 

The oak thrives beft on the richeft clay, and will penetrate 
ftrangely to come at a znarly bottom. 

MARMALADE. (2. f. [marmelade, Fr. marmelo, 

MA’RMALET. § a quince.] 

Marmalade is the pulp of quinces boiled into a confiftence 
with fugar : it is fubaftringent, and grateful to the ftomach. 
Quine. 
MARMORA/TION, n.f. [marmors Latin.) Incruftation with 

marble. Dia. 

MaRMO’REAN. adj. [marmorcus, Lat.] Made of marble. Dic?. 

Ma/RMosEt. n. f. [marmou/et, French. ] A {mall monkey. 

1 will inttruct thee how 

To fnare the nimble marmezet, 


ortimer. 
Portuguefe, 


Sakefpeare's Tempeft. 
MARMOT. 
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MARMOT TO, "A Utalian.] 
The marmotto, or mus alpinus, as big or bigger than a 
rabbit, which ab/conds all winter, doth live upon its own 
fat. Ray on Creation. 
Ma‘rquetry. n. f. [marqueterie, French.] Checquered work ; 
Work inlaid with variegation. 
Ma‘reuts. n.f. [marquis, French; marchio, Lat. margrave, 
German. ] 
1.In England one of the fecond order of nobility, next in rank 
to a dake. 
Peace, mafter marquis, you are malapert ; 
Your fire-new ftamp of honour is fcarce current. Shake/p. 
None may wear ermine but princes, and there is a certain 
humber of ranks allowed to dukes, marguiffes, and earls, 
which they muft not exceed, Peacham on Drawing. 
2: Marquis is uled by Shake/peare for marchione/s. [ marquife, F r.) 
You fhall have 
Two noble partners with you: the old duchefs 
Of Norfolk, and the lady margque/s Dorfet. Shake/peare. 
Ma‘rquisate. n.f. (marquijat, ¥rench.] The feigniory of a 
marquis. 
Ma‘Rrer. n. f. [from mar.] One who fpoils or hurts any 
thing. 
You be indeed makers, or marrers, of all mens manners 
within the realm. Afcham's Schoolnafter. 
Ma’raiace. a. f. (mariage, French; maritagium, low Latin, 
from maritus.} The act cf uniting a man and woman for 
life. 
` The marriage with his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his confcience.  Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow. Shakefp. 
The French king would have the difpofing of the marriage 
of Bretagne, with an exception, that he fhould not marry her 
himfelf. Bacon, 
Some married perfons, even in their marriage, do better 
pleafe God than fome virgins in their ftate of virginity : they, 
by giving great example of conjugal affection, by preferving 
their faith unbroken, and by educating children in the fear 
of God, pleafe God in a higher degree than thofe virgins 


whofe piety is not anfwerable to their opportunities. Taylor. 
I propofe that Palamon fhall be 
In marriage join’d with beauteous Emily. Dryden. 


Ma/rRIAGE is often ufed in compofition. 

Neither her worthinefs, which in truth was great, nor his 
own fuffering for her, which is wont to endear affection, 
could fetter his ficklenefs; but, before the marriage-day ap- 
pointed, he had taken to wife Baccha, of whom fhe com- 
plained. Sidney, b. ii. 

I by the honour of my marriage-bed, 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine. Shake/p. 
Thou fhalt come into the marriage chamber. Tod. vi. 16. 

There on his arms and once lov’d portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. 

To thefe whom death again did wed, 

Tnis grave’s the fecond marriage-bed : 

For though the hand of fate could force 

”Twixt foul and body a divorce, 

It could not fever man and wife, 

Becaute they both liv’d but one life. 

Give me, to live and die, 

A fpotlefs maid, without the marriage-tie. Dryden. 

In a late draught of marriage-articles, a lady ftipulated 
with her hufband, that fhe fhall be at liberty to patch on 
which fide fhe pleafes. Addifon’s Spect. N°. 81. 

Virgin awake! the marriage-hour is nigh. Pope. 
Ma‘RRIAGEABLE. adj, [from marriage. | 
1. Fit for wedlock ; of age to be married. 

Every wedding, one witli another, produces four children, 
and coniequently that is the proportion of children which 
any marriageable man or woman may be prefumed fhall have. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

I am the father of a young heirefs, whom I begin to look 
upon as marriageable. Spect. N°. 237. 

When the girls are twclve years old, which is the mar- 
riageable age, thcir parents take them home. Swift, 

2. Capable of union. 
They led the vine 

To wed her elm; ihe fpous’d about him twines 

Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 

Her dow’r, th’ adopted clufters to adorn 

His barren lcaves. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. 
Ma‘KRIED. adj. [from marry.] Conjugal; connubial. 
‘Lhus have you fhun’d the marry’d ftate. Dryden. 
oa AA n. f. [mepg, Saxon; fmerr, Erle; Jmergh, Scot- 
tith. | 

All the bones of the body which have any confiderable 
thicknefs have either a large cavity, or they are fpongious, 
and full of little cells: in both the one and the other there is 


Denham. 


Crafhaw. 


MAR 


an oleagenous fwbftance, called marrow, contained in proper 
veficles or membranes, like the fat: in the larger bones this 
fine oil, by the gentle heat of the body, is exhaled through 
the porcs of its {mall bladders, and enters fome narrow paf- 
fages, which lead to fome fine canals excavated in the fub- 
ftance of the bone, that the marrow may fupple the fibres of 
the bones, and render them lels apt to break. Quincy. 
Would he were wafted, marrow, bones, and all, 

That from his loins no hopeful branch may fpring. Shak. 

The fkull hath brains as a kind of marrow within it: the 
back-bone hath one kind of marrow, and other bones of the 
body hati: another: the jaw-bones have no marrow fevered, 
but a little pulp of marrcw diffufed. Bacon. 

Pamper'd and edify’d their zeal J 

With mzrrow puddings many a meal. Hudibrasy p. ii. 

He bit the dart, and wrench’d the wood away, 
The point ftill buried in the marrow lay. Addifon’s Ovid, 
MaA’RRow, in the Scottifh dialect, to this day, denotes a fel- 
low, companion, or aflociate ; as allo equal match, he met 
with his marrow. 
Though buying and felling doth wonderful wel, 

Yet chopping and changing I cannot commend 

With theef of his marrow for fear of il end. 

MaArr’owsone. n. j: [bone and marrow. ] 
1. Bone boiled for the marrow. 
2. In burlefque language, the knees. 

Upon this he fell down upon his marrowbones, and begged 
of Jupiter to give him a pair of horns. L’E/trange’s Fables. 

Down on your marrowbones, upon your allegiance; and 
make an acknowledgement of your offences ; for I will have 
ample fatisfation. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

Marr’owrat. n. f. A kind of pea. 
Marro‘wuess. ad. [from marrow.] Void of marrow. 
Avaunt ! 

Thy bones are marrowle/s, thy blood is cold ; 

Thou haft no fpeculation in thofe eyes, 

Which thou doft glare with. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To MARRY. v. a. [marier, French; maritor, Latin. ] 
{. To join a man and woman. 

What! fhall the curate controul me? Tell him, that he 

fhall marry the couple himéelf. Gay’s What dye call it. 
2. To difpofe of in marriage. 

When Auguftus confulted with Meczenas about the mar- 
riage of his daughter Julia, Mecznas took the liberty to tell 
him, that he mutt either marry his daughter to Agrippa, or 
take away his life; there was no third way, he had made 
him fo great. Bacon's Effays, No. 28. 

3. To take for hufband or wife. 
You'd think it ftrange if I fhould marry her.  Shake/p. 

Go in to thy brother’s wife, and marry her. Gen. xxxviii. 

As a mother fhall fhe meet him, and receive him as a 
wife married of a virgin. Eccluf XVR 

To Ma’rry. v.n. To enter into the conjugal ftate. 
He hath my good will, 

And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Shakefpeare. 

Let them marry to whom they think beft. Num. xxxvi. 6. 

Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus; for after that 
difficulty was removed, Æneas might marry, and eftablifh 
the Trojans. Dryden's Dufre{noy. 


Tuffer. 


Maa are derived from the Saxon menyc, a fen, or fenny 

Sy CD 

Ma place. Gib/on's Camden. 
Sy 


Marsu. n.f. [menyc, Saxon. See MarisH.] A fen; a 
bog ; a fwamp; a watry tract of land. 
In their courfes make that round, 7 
In meadows, anc in marfhes found, c 
Of them fo cali’d the fayry ground, 
Of which they have the keeping. Drayton’s Nymphid. 
Worms, for colour and fhape, alter even as the ground 
out of which they are got; as the mar/h worm and the ftac 
worm. Walton’s Angler. 
We may fee in more conterminous climates great variety 
in the people thereof; the up-lands in England yield ftrong, 
iinewy, hardy men ; the marfh-lands, men of large and high 
ftature. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Your low meadows and mar/fb-lands you need not lay up 
till April, except the Spring be very wet, and your mar/bes 
very poachy. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
MarsuH-MALLow. n. f. [althea, Lat.]} It is in all refpeéts like 
the mallow, but its leaves are generally more foft and woolly, 
Miller. 
MARsH-MARIGOLD. n. f. [populago, Lat.] This fower con- 
ifts of feveral leaves, which are placed circularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a rofe, in the middle of which rifes the 
pointal, which afterward becomes a membranaceous fruit, in 
which there are feveral cells, which are, for the moft part, 
bent downwards, collected into little heads, and are full of 


feeds. Miller. 
And fet foft hyacinths with iron-blue, 
To thade mar/h-marigolds of fhining hue. Dryden. 


MA/RSHAL. 


MAR 


SMA‘RSHAL. n. (-\[marefchal, Fr. marefchallus, low Lat. from 
marjcale, old French; a word compounded of mare, which, 
in old French, fignified a horfe, and /cale, a fort of fervant; 
one that has the charge of horfes.] 

1. The chief officer of arms. 

. The duke of Suffolk claims 

To be hich fteward ; next the duke of Norfolk 

X ‘To be earl marfhal. Shakefpeare. 

“4, An officer who regulates combats in the lifts. 

’ Dares thcir pride prefume againft my laws, 

As in a lifted field to fight their caufe ? 

Unafk’d the royal grant; no marfbal by, 

As kingly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 

3. Any one who regulates rank or order at a feaft, or any other 
aflembly. 
Through the hall there walked to and fro 
A jolly yeoman, marfhal of the fame, 
Whofe name was Appetite; he did beftow 
Both gucefts and meats, whenever in they came, 
And knew them how to order without blame. Fa. Queen. 
4. An harbinger; a purfuivant; one who goes before a prince 
to declare his coming, and provide entertainment. 

Her face, when it was faireft, had been but as a marfhal 
to lodge the love of her in his mind, which now was fo well 
placed as it needed no further help of outward harbinger. 

Sidney. 
To Ma‘rsHav. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To arrange ; to rank in order. 

Multitude of jealoufies, and lack of fome predominant 
delre, that fhould marfhal and put in order all the reft, 
makcth any man’s heart hard to find or found. Bacon. 

It is as unconccivable how it fhould be the direétrix of fuch 
intricate motions, as that a blind man fhould marfhal an ar- 
my. Glanville’s Scep. 

Anchifes lock’d not with fo pleas’d a face, 

In numb’ring o’er his future Roman race, 

And mar/halling the heroes of his name, 


As, in their order, next to light they came. Dryden, 
2. To lead as an harbinger. 
Art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation. 
Thou marfhaľ fi me the way that I was going. Shake/p. 


Ma’rsHaLter. z. f. [from marfhal.] Onc that arranges ; one 
that ranks in order. 
Dryden was the great refiner of Englifh poetry, and the 
beft marfhaller of words. Trapp’s Pref. to the Æneis. 
MA'RSHALSEA. n. f. [from marfhal.} The-prifon in Southwark 
belonging to the marfhal of the king’s houfhold. 
MA'RSHALSHIP. n. f. [from marfhal.] The office of a mar- 
fhal. `~ 
MARSHE'LDER. n.f. A geiderrofe, of which it is a fpecies. 
“Marsuro’cker. 7. f. A fpecies of watercrefles. 
MaRsHy. adj. [from mar/b.] 
1. Boggy; wet; fenny; fwampy. 
Though here the mar/by grounds approach your fields, 
And there the foil a ftony harveft yields. Dryden's Virg. 
It is a diftemper of fych as inhabit marjhy, fat, low, moift 
foils, near ftagnating water. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. Produced in marfhes. 
Feed 
With delicates of leaves and marjby weed. 
Mart. 2. /. [contracted from market. } 
1. A place of publick traffick. 
shrift could not futter that the temple fhou!d ferve for a 
place of mart, nor the apoftle of Chrift that the church fhould 
be made an inn. Hooker, b. v. 
If any born at Ephefus 
Be feen at Syracufan marts and fairs, 
He dies. Shakefpeare. 
Ezechiel, in the defcription of Tyre, and the exceeding 
trade that it had with all the Eaft as the only mart town, re- 
citcth both the people with whom they commerce, and alfo 
what commodities every country yielded. Raleigh. 
Many may come to a great mart of the beft horfes. 
Temples Mifcel. 
The French, fince the acceffion of the Spanifh monarchy, 


Dryden. 


fupply with cloth the beft mart we had in Europe. Addifon, 
2. Bargain; purchafe and fale. 
I play a merchant’s part, 
And venture madly on a defperate mart. Shake/p. 


3. Letters of mart. Sce Mark. 
To Marr. v.a. [from the noun.] To traffick; to buy or 
fell. 
Sooth when I was young I wou’d have ranfack’d 
The pedlar’s filken trealury, you’ve let him go, 
And nothing arted with him. » Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Cafius, you yourfelf, 
Do fell and mart your offices for gold 
‘Yo undelervers. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
If he fhall think it fit, 
A faucy ftranger in his court to mart, 
Asan a ftew. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 


MAR 
MARTEN, ba f- [marte, martre,\Fr. martes, Lat. ] 
1. A large kind of weefel whofe fur is much valued. 
2. [Martelet, Fr.] A kind of fwallow that builds in houfes; 
a martlet. 

A churchwarden, to exprefs St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
caufed to be engraved, on the communion cup, a martin, 
a bird like a fwallow, fitting upon a mole-hill between two 
trees. Peacham on Biazoning. 

Ma'RTIAL. adj. [martial, Fr. martiahs, Latin.] 
1. Warlike; fighting; given to war; brave. 
Into my feeble breaft 
Come gently, but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troopes thou doft infeft, 
And hearts of great heroes doft enrage. Fairy Queen. 
The queen of martials, 

And Mars himfelf conduéted them. Chapman's diiad. 

Tt hath feldom been feen, that the far fouthern people have 
invaded the northern, but contrariwife ; whereby it is mani- 
feft, that the northern tract of the world is the more martial 
region. Bacon’s Effays. 

His fubjeéts call’d aloud for war; 
But peacetul kings o'er martial people fet, 
Each other’s poize and counterbalance are. 
2. Having a warlike fhow ; {uiting war, 
See 

His thoufands, in what martial equipage 

They iffue forth! Steel bows and fhafts their arms, 

Of equal dread in flight or in purfuit. Milton’s Par. Reg. 

When our country’s caufe provokes to arms, 
How martial mufick ev'ry bofom warms. Pope. 
3. Belonging to war; not civil; not according to the rules or 
practice of peaceable government. 

Let his neck anfwer for it, if there is any martial law in 
the world. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

They proceeded in a kind of martial juftice with their ene- 
mies, offering them their law before they drew their {word. 

Bacon’s holy War. 
4. Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 

The natures of the fixed ftars are aftrologically differenced 
by the planets, and efteemed martial or jovial according to 
the colours whereby they an(wer thefe planets. Brown. 

5. Having parts or properties of iron, which is called Mars by 
the chemifts. 
MA'RTIALIST. 2. f. [from martial.| A warrior ; a fighter. 

Many brave adventrous fpirits fell for love of her; amongft 
others the high-hearted martiali/?, who firft loft his hands, 
then one of his chiefeft limbs, and laftly his life. Howell. 

MA'RTINGAL. n. f. [martingale, French.] It is a broad ftrap 
made faft to the girths under the belly of a horfe, and runs 
between the two legs to faften the other end, under the nofe- 
band of the bridle. Harris. 

Marti/nmas. a. f. [martin and ma/s.] The feaft of St. Mar- 
tin; the eleventh of November, commonly corrupted tonar- 
tibnafs or martlema/s. 

Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, 

When countrey-folke do dainties lacke. 

Ma’/RTINET. 

Ma‘ TLET. 


Dryden: 


Tuffer’s Hufd. 
kn. J. [martinet, French.] A kind of fwallow. 


This gueft of Summer, 
The temple-haunting znartlet does approve 
By his lov’d manfionry, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
Where they moft breed.and haunt, I have obferv’d 
The air is delicate. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
As in a drought the thirty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain; 
Then firft the mart/et meets it in the fky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feather’d train.. Dryden. 
Ma‘rtnets. n. f. They are {mall lines faftened to the leetch 
of the fail, to bring that part of the leetch which is next to 
the yard-arm clofe up to the yard, when the fail is to be 
furled. Bailey. 
MA‘RTYR. n. f. [waplue; martyr, French.]. One who by 
his death bears witneis to the truth. 
Prayers and tears may ferve a good man’s turn; if not to 
conquer as a foldier, yet to futter as a martyr. King Charles. 
Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be tilenced. 
Brown. 
Nearer heav’n his virtues fhone more bright, 
Like riling flames expanding in their heicht, 
The martyr’s glory crowd the foldier’s fight. Dryden. ) 
To be a martyr fignihcs only to witnefs the truth of Chrift; 
but the witneffing of the truth was then fo generally attended 
with perfecution, that martyrdom. now fignifies not only to 
witnefs, but to witnefs by death, South's Sermons. 
The fuit martyr for Chriftianity was encouraged, in his 
laft moments, by a vifion of that divine perfon for whom he 
fuftcred. Adidifon on the Chriftian Religion. 
16 D 


Socrates, 


MAS 
is Socrates, 
_! ruth’s early champion, martyr for his God. 
To MARTYR v.a. [from the noun. | 
1. To put to death for virtue. 
2. To murder; to deftroy. 
You could not beg for grace: 
Hark wretches, how I meari to martyr you : 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats. Shake/peare. 
If to every common funcral,$ 
By your eyes martyr’d, fuch grace were allow’d, ' 
3 Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. Suckling. 
MA'RTYRDOM. 2./: [from martyr.) The death of a martyr; 
the honour of a martyr. 
__ If an infidel fhould purfue to death an heretick profeffing 
Chriftianity only for Chriftian profeffion fake, could we deny 
unto him the honour of martyrdom ? Hooker, b.v. 
Now that he hath left no higher degree of earthly honour, 
he intends to crown their innocency with the glory of mar- 
tyrdom. Bacon. 


Thomfon. 


Herod, whole unbleft 
Hand, ©! what dares not jealous greatnefs ? tore 
A thoufand fwect babes from their mother’s breaft, 


The blooms of martyrdom. Crafbaw. 
What mifts of providence are thefe, 

So faints, by fupernatural pow’r fet free, 

Are left at laft in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 


MARTYRO'LOGY. x. J. [martyrologe, Fr. martyrologium, Lat. ] 
A regifter of martyrs. 

In the Roman martyrology we find at one time many thou- 

fand martyrs deftroyed by Dioclefian, being met together in a 

church, rather than efcape by offering a little incenfe at their 


coming out. Stillingfleet. 
MARTYRO'LOGIST. 2. f. [martyrologifte, French.) A writer of 
martyrology. 


Ma‘rveL. n. f. [merveille, French.} A wonder; any thing 
aftonifhing. Little in ufe. 

A marvel it were, if a man could efpy, in the whole {crip- 
ture, nothing which might breed a probable opinion, that 
divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker, 

I am fcaree in breath, my lord. 
— No marvel, you have fo beftir’d your valour; you 
cowardly rafcal ! Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
No marvel 
My lord protector’s hawks do towre fo well. Shake/peare. 
MARVEL of Peru. A flower. Ainf, 
To MA'RVEL. v. n. [merveille, French.] To wonder; to be 
aftonifhed. Difufed. 
You make me marvel. Shake/peare. 

Harry, I do not only marvel where thou fpendeft thy time, 
but alfo how thou art accompanied. Shake/peare. 

—The army marvelled at it. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

The countries marvelled at thee for thy fongs, proverbs, 
and parables. Eccluf. xlvii. 17. 

Ma’Rvettous. adj. [merveilleux, French.] 
1. Wonderful ; ftrange ; aftonifhing. 
She has a marvellous white hand, I muft confefs. Shake/p. 
This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes. 
Pfal. cxviii. 23. 
2. Surpaffing credit. 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural, and 
efpecially the machines of the gods. Pope’s Pref. to the Iliad. 
3- The marvellous is ufed, in works of criticifm, to exprefs any 
thing exceeding natural power, oppofed to the probable. 
Ma’rvetLousty. adv. [from marvellous.] Wonderfully ; 
firangely ; 
You look not well, feignior Antonio ; 

You have too much refpect upon the world ; 

‘They lofe it that do buy it with much care. 

Believe me, you are marvelloufly chang’d. Shakefpeare. 

The encouragement of his two late fuccefles, with which 
he was marvellou/ly elated. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Ma’rvELLousness. 7, f. [from marvellous.) Wonderfulnefs ; 
ftrangenefs ;_aftonifhinenefs. 
MA’SCULINE. adj. [mafculin, Fr. mafculinus, Latin. ] 
1. Male; not female. 
Pray God, fhe prove not ma/culine ere long ! Shake/p. 

His long beard noteth the air and fire, the two mafculine 
elements ¢xercifing their operation upon nature being the fe- 
minine. Peacham on Drawing. 

O! why did God, 

Cicator wife! that peopl’d higheft heav’n 

With fpirits mafculine, create at laft 

This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

Of nature? Milton's Par. Lof, b. x. 

2, Refembling man; virile; not foft; not effeminate. 
You find fomething bold and majfculine in the air and pof- 
ture of the firft figure, which is that of virtue. Addifon. 
3. [In grammar.] It denotes the gender appropriated to the 
male kind in any word, though not always expreffing fex. 
Ma‘scutimeLy. adv. [from mu/culine.] Like a man. 
Aurelia tells me, you have done moft ma/culinely, 
And play the orator. Benj. Lobnfon’s Catiline, 


Ma’scuLIneness. n. f. [from mafculine.] Manniflencfs; male 


figure or behaviour. 


Masn. n. f. [mafche, Dutch.) 


1. The fpace between the threads of a nct, commonly written 


mefb. i 

To defend one’s felf againft the ftings of bees, have a net 
knit with fo fmall ma/bes, that a bee cannot get through. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 

2. Any thing mingled or beaten together into an undiftinguifh= 


ed or confufed body. [from mi/chen, Dutch, to mix, or maf- 


cher, Frénch.} 
3. A mixture for a horfe. 


Put half a peck of ground malt into a pale, then put to it 


as much fcalding water as will wet it well; ftir it about for 
half an hour till the water is very fweet, and give it the horfe 
lukewarm: this majh is to be given to a horfe after he has 


taken a purge, to make it work the better; or in the time — 


of great ficknefs, or after hard labour. Farrter’s Di. 
When mares foal, they feed them with ma/bes, and ‘other 
moift food. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To Masy. v. a. [mafcher, French.] 
1. To beat into a confufed maf. 
The preflure would be intolerable, and they would even 
majh themfelves and all things elfe apieces. More. 
To break the claw of a lobfter, clap it between the fides 
of the dining-room door : thus you can do it without ma/b- 
ing the meat. Swifts Directions to the Footman. 
2. To mix malt and water together in brewing. 
What was put in the firft ma/hing-tub draw off, as alfo 
that liquor in the fecond mafbing-tub. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
MASK. 2. f. [mafque, French.] 
1. A cover to difguife the face; a vifor. 
Now love pulled off his ma/k, and fhewed his face unto 


her, and told her plainly that fhe was his prifoner. Sidney. 
Since fhe did neglect her looking-glafs, 
And throw her fun-expelling ma/k away ; 
The air hath ftarv’d the rofes in her cheeks, 
And pitch’d the lily tincture of her face. Shake/peare. 


Could we fuppofe that a ma/k reprefented never fo natu- 
rally the general humour of a charaéter, it can never fuit 
with the variety of paffions that are incident to every fingle 
perfon in the whole courfe of a play. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Any pretence or fubterfuge. 
Too plain thy nakednefs of foul efpy’d, 

Why doft thou ftrive the confcious fhame to hide, ? 

By majfks of eloquence, and veils of pride? Prior. 

3. A feftive entertainment, in which the company is mafked. 
Will you prepare for this mafque to-night. Shake/peare. 
4. A revel; a piece of mummery ; a wild buttle, 
They in the end agreed, 
That at a ma/que and common revelling, 
Which was ordain’d, they fhould perform the deed. Daniel. 
This ee might lead me through this world?s vain 
mafk, 

Content, though blind, had I no other guide. Milton. 

5. A dramatick performance, written in a tragick ftile without 
attention to rules or probability. - 

Thus I have broken the ice to invention, for the lively re- 
prefentation of floods and rivers neceffary for our painters and 
poets in their picturs, poems, comedies, and ma/ks. Peacham. 

To Mask. v. a. [ma/quer, French.] 
1. To difguife with a mafk or vifor. 

What will grow out of fuch errors as go ma/ked under the 
cloke of divine authority, impoffible it is that ever the wit of 
man fhould imagine, till time have brought forth the fruits of 
them. Hooker. 

*Tis not my blood 

Wherein thou fee’ft me mafked. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Him he knew well, and guefs’d that it was fhe ; 

But being ma/k’d he was not fure. Shake/peare. 

The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of every fcene, the 
figures of all the perfons, with their particular difguifes ; and 
I faw in the Villa di Mattheio an antique ftatue ma/ked, which 
was perhaps defigned for Gnatho in the eunuch, for it agrecs 
exactly with the figure he makes in the manufcript. Addi/on, 

2. To cover; to hide. 
I to your affiftance do make love, 
Mafking the bufinefs from the common eye, 
For fundry weighty reafons. Shake/p. ALacbeth. 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, i 

A thin aerial vail is drawn 

O’er beauty’s face, feeming to hide, 

More fweetly fhows the blufhing bride : 

A foul whofe intelle@ual beams 

No mifts do ma/k, no lazy fteams. 
To Mask. v. n. 


1. To revel; to play the mummer. 


Crafhaw, 


Thy gown? Why, ay; come, taylor, let us fee’t ; 
What mafking ftuff’s here ! Shake/peare. 
Mafking habits, and a borrow'’d name, 

Contrive to hide my plenitude of fame. j es 


2. To be difguiled any Way. 
Ma'sker, 
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Ma/skKer. n. f. [from mafk.} Ore who revels in a malk; a 
munimer. 
Tell falie Edward, 

That Lewis of France is fending over mafters, 

‘To revel it with him and his new bride: Shake/peare. 

Let the feencs abound with light, and lct the ma/kers that 
are to come down froin the fcene have fome motions upon 
the fcene before their coming down. Bacon. 

The ma/kers come late, and I think will ftay, 
Like fairies, till the cock crow them away. Donne. 
MA‘SON. n. J. [snagon, French ; machio, low Latin.] A builder 
with ftone. 

Many find a reafon very wittily before the thing be true; 
that the materials being left rough, are more manageable in 
the majon’s hand than if they had been fmooth. Wotton. 

A majon that makes a wall meets with a ftone that wants 
no cutting, and places it in his work. More. 

Ma’sonry. n.f. [magonerie, Fr.) The craft or performance of 
a mafon. 
MASQUERA'DE. n. /. [from ma/que.} 
1. A diverfion in which the company is mafked. 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight ma/querades, 

Safe from the treach’rous friend, and daring fpark, 

The glance by day, the whifper in the dark. 

2. Difguite. 

1 was upon the frolick this evening, and came to vifit thee 
in ma/querade. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Truth, of all things the plaineft and fincereft, is forced to 
gain admittance to us in difguife, and court us in ma/querade. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 
To MASQUERA’DE. v. n. [from the noun. ]} 
1. To go in difguile. 
A freak took an afs in the head, and away he goes into 


the woods, ma/querading up and down in a lion’s fkin. 
L’Eftrange’s Fables. 


Pope. 


2. To afflemble in mafks. 

I find that our art hath not gained much by the happy re- 

vival of ma/querading among us. Swift. 
MASQUERA’DER. n. f. [from ma/querade.] A perfon in a makk. 

The moft dangerous fort of cheats are but ma/queraders un- 

der the vizor of friends. L’Eftrange. 
Mass. n. f- [maffe, Fr. mafa, Latin.] 
1. A body; a lump; a continuous quantity. 

If it were not for thefe principles the bodies, of the earth, 
planets, comets, fun, and all things in them, would grow 
cold and freeze, and become inactive maffes. Newton's Opt. 

Some paffing into their pores, othets adhering in lumps or 
mffes to their outfides, fo as wholly to cover and involve it 
in the ma/s they together conftituted. [Voodward’s Nat. Hif. 

2. A large quantity. 
Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 

Have coft a mafs of publick treafury. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

He had fpent a huge ma/s of treafure in tranfporting his 
army. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Bulk; vaft body. 

The Creator of the world would not have framed fo huge 
a ma/s of earth but for fome reafonable creatures to have their 
habitation. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

- This army of fuch ma/s and charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

He difcovered to me the richeft mines which the Spaniards 
have, and from whence all the ma/s of gold that comes into 
Spain is drawn. Raleigh's Effays. 

4. Congeries; aflemblage indiftinct. 

The whole knowlege of groupes, of the lights and fha- 
dows, and of thofe maffes which Titian calls a bunch of 
grapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, expofed clearly to the 


light. Dryden. 
At dittance, through an artful glafs, 
To the mind’s eye things well appear ; 
They lofe their forms, and make a mafs 
Confus’d and black, if brought too near. Prior. 


Where flowers grow, the ground at a diftance feems cover- 
ed with them, and we muft walk into it before we can di- 
ftinguifh the feveral weeds that {pring up in fuch a beautiful 
aa/s of colours. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

. Grofs body ; the general. 

Comets have power over the grofs and maf: of things; but 
they are rather gazed upon than wifely obferved in their ef- 
fects. i Bacon's Effays. 

Whcere’er thou art, he is; th’ eternal mind 

Aéts through all places; is to none confin’d : 

Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above, 

And through the univerfal ma/s docs move. Dryden. 

The ma/s of the people have opened their eyes, and will 
not be governed by Clodius and Curio at the head of thcir 
myrmidons. Swift. 

If there is not a fufficient quantity of blood and ftrength 
of circulation, it may infeét the whole ma/s of the fluids. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
6. [Miffa, Latin.) ‘The fervice of the Romith church. 
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Burnifhed gold is that manner of gilding which we (et irl 
old parchment and ma/s bdoks, done by monks and pricits, 
who were very expert herein. Peacham on Drawing. 

He infers, that then Luther muft have been unpatdonably 
wicked in uling mafjes for fitteen years. Atterbury. 

To Mass. v.n. [irom the noun.} To celebrate maf. 

All their maffing furniture almoft they took from the law, 

leait having an altar and a prieft they fhould want veftments. 

Hooker, b. iv. 

To Mass. v.a. [from the noun!) It feems onte to have figni- 
fied to thicken; to ftrengthen. 

They feared the French might, with filling or maffing the 
houfe, or elfe by fortitying; make fuch a piece as might an- 
noy the haven. Hayward. 

MA'SSACRE. n. f. [maffacre, French, from mazzarè, Italian.] 
1. Carnage; flaughtet ; butchery} indilcriminate deftruction. 
Of whom fuch maffacte 
Make they, but of their brethren, men öf mien. Miton. 
Slaughtet grows murder, when it goes too far, 
_And makes a maffacre what was a war.  Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
2. Murder. 
The tyrannous and bloody aét is done ; 
The moft arch deed of pitcous maffacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakefp. Rich. II. 
To Ma’ssacre. v. a. [maffacrer, French; from the noun J 
To butclier; to flaughter indi(criminately. 
PI find a day to mafficre them all, 

And raze their faction, and their family. Shakefpeare. 

Chriftian religion, now crumbled into fractions, may, like 
duft, be irrecoverably diffipated, if God do not countermine 
us, or we recover fo much fobriety as to forbear to maffacre 
what we pretend to love. Decay of Piety: 

After the miferable flaughter of the Jews, at the deftruétion 
of Jerufalem, they were fcattered into all corners, opprefled 
and detefted, and fometimes maffacred and extirpated. Atterd. 

MASSICOT. n. f. [French.] s 

Mafficet is ceruts calcined by a moderate degree of fire; of 
this there are three forts, the white, the yellow, and that of 
a golden colour, their difference arifing from the diffetent de- 
grees of fire applied in the operation. White mafficot is of a 
yellowifh white, and is that which has received the leaft cal- 
cination ; yellow ma/ficot has received more, and gold-colour- 
ed mafficot {till more; all of them fhould be att impalpable 
powder, weighty and high-coloured: they are ufed in paint- 
ing. Trevoux. 

Ma‘ssinEss. (7. f. [from maf}, maffive.] Weight; bulk ; 
Ma’sstvENEss. È _ponderoufnefs. 
It was more notorious for the daintinefs of the provifion 
which he ferved in it, than for the maffine/s of the dith. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
MA‘SSIVE. ) adj. [zaffif, French.] Heavy ; weighty; pon- 
MA‘SSY. $ derous; bulky ; continuous. 
If you would hurt, 

Your {words are now too mafly for your ftrength, 

And will not be uplifted. Shake/peare’s Tempef?. 

Perhaps thefe few ftones and fling, uled with invocation of 
the Lord of Hofts, may countervail the maffive armour of 
the uncircumcifed Philiftine. Government of the Tongue. 

No fideboards then with gilded plate were pre(s’d, 

No fweating flaves with maffive difhes dre(s’d. Dryden. 

The more grofs and maffive parts of the terreftrial globe, 
the ftrata of ftone, owe their prefent order to the deluge. 

Woodward's Na}. Hift 

If thefe liquors or glaffes were fo thick and maf that no 
light could get through them, I queftion not but that they 
would, like all other opaque bodies, appear of one and the 
fame colour in all pofitions of the eye. Nvtuiton’s Opticks. 

Th’ intrepid Theban hears the burfting fky, 

Sees yawning rocks in maffy fragments fly; 

And views aftonifh’d from the hills afar, 

The floods defcending, and the Wwat’ry war. Pope's Statius: 

Swift the fignal giv’n, 
They ftart away, and {weep the maf mound 
That runs around the Kill. Thonifon's Spring. 
MAST. n.f. (ma/t, mat, French; mæpr, Saxon. ] 
r. The beam or poft raifed above the veflel, to which the fail 
is fixed. 
Ten ma/fts attach’d make not the altitudé 
That thou haft perpendicularly fallen. Shate/p. King Lear. 
He dropp’d his anchors, and his oars he ply’d ; 
Furl’d every fail, and drawing down the ma/?, 
His veflel moor’d. Dryden’s Homer 
2. The fruit of the oak and beech. 
The oaks bear mz/?s, the briars {carlet hips : 

The bounteous houfewife, nature, on each bufk 

Lays her full mefs before you. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

Trees that bear maf, and nuts, are more lafting than thote 
ei bear fruits; as oaks and beeches laft longer than apples 
and peitrs. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. N°. 583. 

Ww hen fheep fed like men upon acorris, a hephérd tate 
his flock into’a little oak wood, and up he went to fhake 
them down fome safis. LD’ E/ftrange’s Fal l's, 

Ths 
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The breaking down an old 


frame of government, and 
erecting a new, 


| {eems like the cutting down an old oak and 

planting a young one: it is true, the grandfon may enjoy the 

ihade and the ma/?, but the planter, befides the pleafure of 

imagination, has no other benefit. Temples Mifcel. 
As a favage boar, 

With foreft maf? and fat’ning marthes fed, 

When once he fees himéelf in toils inclos’d, 

Whets his tufks. 

Wond’ring dolphins o’er the palace glide ; 

On leaves and maf? of mighty oaks they brouze, 

And thelr broad fins entangle in the boughs. 

Ma’step. adj. [from ma/?.] Furnithed with matts. 
eet: n. f. [meefter, Dutch; maifire, French; magifler, 
atin. ] 
1. One who has fervants; oppofed to man or fervant. 
But now I was the lord 

Of this fair manfion, mafler of my fervnats, 

Queen o’er myfelf; and even now, but now, 

This houfe, thefe fervants, and this fame myfelf 

Are yours my lord. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Take up thy safer. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
My lord Baffanio gave his ring away 

Unto the judge that bege’d it ; 

The boy, his clerk, begg’d mine ; 

And neither man nor ma/ler would take aught 

But the two rings. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

2. A director ; a governor. 

If thou be made the ma/fer of a feaft, be among them as 

one of the reft. Eccluf. xxxii. 1. 
My friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou maj/fer of the poet, and the fong. 

3. Owner ; proprietor. 

An orator, who had undertaken to make a panegyrick on 
Alexander the Great, and who had employed the {trongeft 
figures of his rhetorick in the praife of Bucephalus, would 
do quite the contrary to that which was expected from him ; 
becaufe it would be believed, that he rather took the horfe 
for his fubje&t than the majler. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

4. A lord; a ruler. 
Wifdom and virtue are the proper qualifications in the 
mafier of a houfe. Guardian, N°. 165. 
There Czfar, grac’d with both Minerva’s, fhone, 
Cefar, the world’s great ma/fer, and his own. Pope. 
Excufe 

The pride of royal blood, that checks my foul : 

You know, alas! I was not born to kneel, 

To fue for pity, and to own a ma/fter. 

5. Chief; head. 
Chief ma/fer-gunner am I of this town, 

Something I muft do to procure me grace. © Shake/peare. 

As a wile maj/ter-builder I have laid the foundation, and 
another buildeth thereon. 1 Cor. iii. 10. 

The beft fets are the heads got from the very tops of the 
root; the next are the runners, which fpread from the mafter 
roots. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

6. Poffeffor. 

When I have thus made myfelf ma/ter of a hundred thou- 
fand drachms, I fhall naturally fet myfelf on the foot of a 
prince, and will demand the grand vizier’s daughter in 
marriage. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 547. 

The duke of Savoy may make himfelf ma/fer of the French 
dominions on the other fide of the Rhone. Addifon, 

7. Commander of a trading fhip. z 

An unhappy ma/ler is he that is made cunning by many 
fhipwrecks ; a miferable merchant, that is neither rich nor 
wife, but after {ome bankrouts. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap ; 
Her hufband’s to Aleppo gone, ma/fer o’ th’ Tyger. Shakef. 
8. One uncontrouled. 
Let ev’ry man be maj/fer of his time 
Till feven at night. Shakefpeare’s Macteth. 
Great, and increafing ; but by fea 
He is an abfolute maffer,  Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
o A compellation of refpect. 
AMa/fter doétor, you have brought thofe drugs. Shake/p. 
Stand by, my ma/fers, bring him near the king. Shake/. 
Miu/fters play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that’s brief; and bid, good morrow, general. 


Shakefpeare’s Othello. 


Dryden's En. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Philips. 


to. A young gentleman. 
{f gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young ma/ler {wittly learns the vice: Dryden. 
Mafter lay with his bedchamber towards the fouth fun; 
mifs lodged in a garret, expofe@to the north wind. Arbuth. 
Where there are little majlers and mifles in a houfe, they 
are great impediments to the diverfions of the fervants; the 
only remedy is to bribe them, that they may not tell tales. 
Swift's Rules to Servants. 
tr. One who tcaches ; a teacher. 
Very few nen are wife by their own counfel, or learned 
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by their own teaching ; «for'he that was only taught’ by him- 
felf had a fool to his ma/fter. Benj. Fohnjon’s Difcovery. 
To the Jews join the Egyptians, the firt ma/fers of learn- 
ing. South's Sermons. 
Mafters and teachers fhould not raife difficulties to their icho- 
lars; but fmooth their way, and help them forwards. Locke. 
12. A man eminently {kilful in practice or {cience. 
The great mocking mafler mock’d not then, 
When he faid, ‘ruth was buried here below. Davies. 
Spenfer and Fairfax, great ma/ters of our language, faw 
much farther into the beauties of our numbers than thofe who 
followed. Dryden. 
A man muft not only be able to judge of words and ityle, 
but he muft be a ma/ler of them too; he muft perteétly un- 


derftand his author’s tongue, and abfolutely command his 


own. Dryden. 
He that does not pretend to painting, is not touched at 
the commendation of a ma/ler in that profefion. Collier. 
No care is taken to improve young men in their own‘lan- 
guage, that they may thoroughly underftand, and be ma/lers 
of it. Locke on Educatio. 
13. A title of dignity in the univerfities; as, mafter of arts. 
To Ma‘ster. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To bea mafter to; to rule; to govern. 
Ay, good faith, 
And rather father thee, than ma/fer thee. 
2. To conquer ; to overpower; to fubdue. 
Thrice bleffed they that ma/fer fo their blood, 
To undergo fuch maiden pilgrimage. Shake/peare. 
The princes of Germany did not think him fent to com- 
mand the empire, who was neither able to rule his infolent 
fubjects in England, nor.ma/ler his rebellious people of Ire- 
land. Davies cn Ireland. 
Then comes fome third party, that ma/lers both plaintit® 


Shakespeare. 


and defendant, and carries away the booty. LE franze. 
Honour burns in me, not fo fiercely bright, 
But pale as fires when ma/ter’d by the light. Drim, 


Obftinacy and wiltul negleéts muft be maftered, even 
though it coft blows. Locke on Education, 

A man can no more juftly make ufe of another’s neceffity, 
than he that has more firength can feize upon a weaker, 
mafter him to his obedience, and, with a dager at ‘his thecat, 
offer him death or flavery. » Lake. 

The reformation of an habitual finner is a work of time 
and patience; evil cuftoms muft be ma/fered and fubdued by 
degrees. Calamy’s Sermons. 

3. To execute with fkill. 

I do not take mytelf to be fo perfe& in the tranfactions 
and privileges of Bohemia, as to be fit to handle that part : 
and Í will not offer at that I cannot ma/er. Bacon. 

Ma’sTERDoM. n. f. [from ma/ter.] Dominion; rule. Not in 
ufe. 


Drvden, 


his mafter. 


Give folely fovereign {way and ma/terdom. Shakefp? Muth. 
And which a ma/ter-hand alone can reach. 
Masrer-Key. n. f. The key which opens many locks, of 
MASTER-LEAVER. x. f. One that leaves or deferts 
But let the world rank me in regifter 
and divides it from the bone by a hollow place, where the 
MASTER-sTRING. 7. f. Principal ftring. 
I own the glorious fubject fires my breatt. Rowe. 
Tell how your fearch has here eluded been, 


You fhal! put i 

This night’s great bufinefs into my difpatch, 

Which fhall to all our nights and days to come | 
Masrer-Hanp. n.f. The hand of a man eminently {kilful. 
Mufick refembles poetry, in each ; 

Are namelefs graces which no methods teach, f ? 

and alo. Pope. 
Master-jest. 7. J. Principal jeft. 
Who fhall break the ma/ler-je/?, 

And what, and how, upon the reft. Hudibras, p. iii. 

which the fubordinate keys open each only one. 
This ma/fter-key ` 

Frees every lock, and leads us to his perfon. 
Oh Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 

Forgive me in thine own particular ; 

A ma/ler-leaver, and a fugitive. Shakef: Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Masrer-sinew. n. f. 

The mafler-finew is a large finew that furrounds the hough, 
wind-galls are ufually feated, which is the largeft and moft 
vifible finew in a horfe’s body ; this oftentimes is relaxed or 
reftrained, Farrier’s Did, 

tg He touch’d me 

Ev'n on the tend’reft point; the mafter-ftring 

That makes moft harmony or difcord to me. 

MAsTER-sTROKE. n./. Capital performance, 
Ye fkilful matters of Machaon’s race, 

Who nature’s mazy intricacies trace ; 

How oft'amaz’d, and ravith’d you have feen, 

The conduct, prudence, and ftupendous art, 

And mafler-firokes in each mechanick Part. Biack more. 

Ma’sTERLEss. 
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Ma’‘srertess. adj. [from mafter.] 
1. Wanting a mafter or owner. 
When all was palt took up his forlorn weed, 
His filver fhield now idle ma/ferle/s. Fairy Queen. 
The foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or lofes, 
Your fword or mine ; or ma/terle/s leaves both 
To who fhall find them. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
2. Ungoverned ; unfubdued. 
Ma’sreRLiness. n. f. [from mafterly.] Eminent fkill. 
Ma‘stERLy. adv. With the {kill of a matter. 
Thou doft fpeak ma/ferly 
Young though thou art. 
I read a book ; I think it very ma/ferly written. 
Ma’sTERLY. adj. (from mafter.] 
x. Suitable to a mafter; artful; fkilful. 
As for the warmth of fanfy, the ma/ferly figures, and the 
copioufnefs of imagination, he has exceeded all others. Dryd. 
That clearer ftrokes of ma/ferly defign, 
Of wife contrivance, and of judgment fhine, 
In all the parts of nature we affert, 
Than in the brighteft works of human art: Blackmore. 
A man either difcovers new beauties, or receives. ftronger 
impreffions from the ma/terly f{trokes of a great author every 
time he perufes him. Addifon’s Spect. N°. 409. 
2. Imperious; with the fway of a matter. 
MA'STERPIECE. n. f. [ma/fter and piece.] 
J. Capital performance; any thing done or made with extra- 
ordinary fkill. 
This is the mafferpiece, and moft excellent part, of the 
work of reformation, and is worthy of his majefty’s pains. 
Davies on Ireland. 
Tis done ; and ‘twas my mafferpiece, to work 
My fafety, ’twixt two dangerous extremes : 
Scylla and Charybdis. Denham’s Sophy. 
Let thofe confider this who look upon it as a piece of art, 
and the ma/flerpiéte of converfation, to deceive, and make a 
prey of a credulous and well-meaning honefty. South, 
This wond’rous ma/fferpiece I fain would fee ; 
This fatal Helen, who can wars infpire. Dryden’s Aureng. 
The fifteenth is the ma/ferpiece of the whole metamor- 
phofes. Dryden. 
= Inthe firft ages, when the great fouls, and ma/terpieces of 
human nature, were produced, men fhined by a noble fim- 


Shakefpeare. 
Swift. 


plicity of behaviour. Addifon. 
2. Chief excellence. 
Beating up of quarters was his ma/ferptece. Clarendon. 


Diffimulation was his ma/fferpiece; in which he fo much 
excelled, that men were not afhamed with being deceived 
but twice by him. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Ma’sTERsHIP. 2. f. [from mafler.] 
x. Dominion; rule; power. 
2. Superiority; pre-eminence. 
For Python flain he Pythian games decreed, 
Where noble youths for ma/ter/hip fhould ftrive, 


To guoit, to run, and ftceds and chariots drive. Dryden. 
3. Chief work. 
Two youths of royal blood, renown’d in fight, 
The ma/terfhip of heav’n in face and mind. Dryden. 


4. Skill; knowledge. 
You were ufed 

To fay extremity was the trier of fpirits ; 

That when the fea was calm all boats alike 

Shew’d ma/ter/bip in floating. Shake[p. Coriolanus. 

5. A title of ironical refpect. 

How now, Signior Launce ? what news with your ma/fer- 

Ship ? Shake/p. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Master-TEETH. n.f. [mafter and teeth.] The principal teeth. 

Some living creatures have their ma/fer-tecth indented one 

within another like faws ; as lions and dogs. Bacon. 
MA'STERWORT. n. f. [majffer, and pinz, Saxon.] 

The maflerwort is a plant with a rofe and umbellated 
flower, confifting of feveral petals, which are fometimes 
heart-fhaped, and fometimes intire, ranged in a circle, and 
refting on the empalement ; which afterward becomes a fruit, 
compofed of two feeds, which are plain, almoft oval, gently 
ftreaked and bordered, and generally cafting their cover; to 
thefe marks muft be added, that their leaves are winged, and 
pretty large: the root is ufed in medicine. Miller. 

Maflerwort is raifed of feeds, or runners from the roots. 

l Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Mastery. n. f. [maiftrife, French, from mafler.] 
1. Dominion; rule. ; 

If divided by mountains, they will fight for the ma/fery of 
the paflages of the tops, and for the towns that ftand upon 
the roots. Raleigh's Effays. 

2. Superiority ; pre-eminence. 

If a man ftrive for ma/feries, yet is hc not crowned except 
he ftrive lawfully. 2 Tim. ii. 5. 

This is the cafe of thofe that will try majleries with their 

duperiors, and bite that which is too hard. L Efirange. 
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Good men I fuppofe to live in a ftate of mortification 
under a perpetual confliét with their bodily appetites, and 
ftruggling to get the ma/iery over them. Atterbury. 

3. Skill. 
Chicf ma/?’ry to diflea, 

With long and tedious havock, fabled knights, 

In battles feign'd. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 

He could attain to a ma/ffery in all languages, and found 
the depths of all arts and {ciences. Lillot{m’s Serm. 

To give fufficient {weetnefs, a ma/lery in the language is 
required : the poet muft have a magazine of words, and have 
the art to manage his few vowels to the beft advantage. Dry. 

4. Attainment of {kill or power. 
The learning and saffery of a tongue being unpleafant in 
itfelf, fhould not be cumbered with any other difficulties. 
Locke on Education. 
Ma’strut. adj. [from ma/?.] Abounding in mait, or fruit of 
oak, beech or chefnut. 
Some from feeds inclos’d on earth arife, 
For thus the 2a/?ful chefnut mates the fkies. Dryden. 
Mastica’‘TION. n. j. [mafticatio, Lat.} The act of chewing. 

In birds there is no maflication, or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth; but in fuch as are not carnivorous it is 
immediately {wallowed into the crop or craw, and thence 
transferred into the gizzard. Ray on the Creation, 

Maftication is a neceflary preparation of folid aliment, with- 
out which there can be no good digeftion. Ariuthnot. 

Ma’stricatory. 2. f. [ma/flicatoire, Prench.] A medicine to 
be chewed only, not fwallowed. 

Remember ma/ticatories for the mouth. Bacon. 

Salivation and ma/fficatories evacuate confiderably ; faliva- 
tion many pints of phlegm in a day, and very much by chew- 
ing tobacco. Floyer on Humours: 

Ma'sticH. n. f. [maflic, French.] 
Ee kind of gum gathered from trees of the fame name in 
cio. 

We may apply intercipicnts upon the temples of ma/fich ; 
frontals may alfo be applied. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. A kind of mortar or cement, 

As for the fmall particles of brick and ftone, the leaft 
moiitnefs would join them together, and turn them into a 
kind of snaflich, which thofe infects could not divide. 4dds/on. 

Ma’sticot. n. f. [marum, Latin.] See Massicor. 

Grind your ma/ficot with a fmall quantity of faffron in gum 
water. Peacham on Drawing. 

Mafticot is very light, becaufe it is a very clear yellow, 
and very near to white. Dryden's Dufrefasy. 

Ma'stirr. n.f. majftives, plural. [ma/tin, French ; maftino 
Ttalian.] A dog of the largeft fize; a bandog; dogs kept 
to watch the houfe. 

As favage bull, whom two fierce ma/tives bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, . 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, 


But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. Fairy Qus 
When rank Therlites opes his ma/tiff jaws, 
We fhall hear mufick, wit, and oracle; Shakefpeare. 


When we knock at a farmer’s door, the firft anfwer fhall 
be his vigilant ma/tiff. More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 
Soon as Ulyffes near th’ enclofure drew, 
With open mouths the furious mo/fives flew. Pope’s Ody/. 
Let the mo/tiffs amufe themfelves about a fheep’s fkin ituff- 
ed with hay, provided it will keep them from worrying the 


flock. Swift. 
Ma'stLEss. adj. [from maf.) Bearing no maf: 
Her fhining hair, uncomb’d, was loofely fpread, 
A crown of mafllefs oak adorn’d her head. Dryden. 


Ma’stiin. nf. [from mefer, French, to mingle, or rather 
corrupted from mifcellane.] Mixed corn; as, wheat and rye. 
The tother for one lofe hath twaine 
Of ma/ftlin, of rie and of wheat. Tuffer’s Huf. 
MAT. n. f. [mearce, Saxon; matte, German; matta, Lat.]} 
A texture of fedge, flags, or rufhes. 

The women and children in the weft of Cornwall make 
mats of a {mall and fine kind of bents there growing, which 
ferve to cover floors and walls.  Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

In the worft inn’s worft room, with mat half hung, 

The floors of plaifter, and the walls of dung. Pope: 

To Mat. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with mats. 
Keep the doors and windows of your confervatories well 
matted, and guarded from the piercing air. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 
2. To twift together; to join like a mat. 
I on a fountain light, 
Whofe brim with pinks was platted ; 
The banks with daffadillies dight, 
With grafs like fleave was matted. Drayt, 
Sometimes beneath an ancient oak, 
Or on the matted grafs he lies ; 
No god of fleep he did invoke, 
The ftream that o'er the pebbles flies, 
With gentle flumber crowns his eyes. 
16 F 


Qu. of Cynthia. 


Dryden, 
He 
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He look’d 2 lion with a gloomy ftare, 

And o’er his eye-brows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 
The fpleen confifteth of mufcular fibres, all matted, as in 
_ the fkin, hut in more open work. Grew’s Cofinol. 
Ma’rapore. 2. f. (matador, a murderer, Spanifh.] A hand 
of cards fo called from its efficacy againft the adverfe player. 

Now move to war her fable matadores, 
In fhow like leaders of the fwarthy Moots. 
MATACHIN. n. f. [French.] An old dance. 

Who ever faw a matachin dance to imitate fighting : this 
was a fight that did imitate the matachin; for they being but 
three that fought, every one had two adverfaries ftriking him 
who ftruck the third. Sidney, 

MATCH. n. fa (neche, French; piccia, Italian; probably 
from mico, to fhine, Latin: furely not, as Skinner conjectures, 
from the Saxon maca, a companion, becaufe a match is 
companion to a gun.] Any thing that catches fire ; generally 
a card, rope, or fmall chip of wood dipped in melted ful- 
phur. 

Try them in feveral bottles matches, and fee which of them 
laft longeft without ftench. Bacon. 

He made ufe of her trees as of matches to fet Druina a fire. 

Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 

Being willing to try fomething that would not cherifh much 
fire at once, and would keep fire much longer than a coal, 
we took a piece of match, fuch as foldiers ufe. Boyle. 

2. [From mžxn, a fight, or from maca, Saxon, one equal to 
another.] A conteft; a game; any thing in which there is 
conteft or oppofition. 

Shall we play the wantons with our woes, 
And make fome pretty match with fhedding tears? Shake/p. 
The goat was mine, by finging fairly won. 

A folemn match was made ; he loft the prize. Dryden. 

3. [From maca, Saxon.] One equal to another; one able to 
conteft with another. 

Government mitigates the inequality of power among par- 
ticular perfons, and makes an innocent man, though of the 
owelt rank, a match for the mighticft of his fellow-fubjedts. 

Addifon’s Freeholder. 

The old man has met with his match. Spectator. 

The natural fhame that attends vice, makes them zealous 
to encourage themfelves by numbers, and form a party againft 
religion : it is with pride they furvey their increafing ftrength, 
and begin to think themfelves a match for virtue. Rogers, 

4. One that fuits or tallies with another. 

5. A marriage. 


Pope. 


The match 

Were rich and honourable; befides, the gentleman 

Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 
Befeeming fuch a wife as your fair daughter. Shake/peare. 
Love doth feldom fuffer itfelf to be confined by other matches 


than thofe of its own making. Boyle. 
With him fhe ftrove to join Lavinia’s hand, i 
But dire portents the purpos’d match withftand. ` Dryden, 


6. One to be married. 

She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and was very: rich 
in a perfonal eftate, and was looked upon as the richeft match 
of the Weft. Clarendon, b. viile 

To Marcy. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To be equal to. 
No fettled fenfes of the world can match 
‘The pleafure of that madnels. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
O thou good Kent, how fhall I live and work 
To match thy goodnefs ? life will be too fhort, 
And every meafure fail me. Shake/p. King Lear. 
2. To fhew an equal. 
No hiftory or antiquity can match his policies and his con- 
duct. South's Sermons. 
3. To equal; to oppofe. 
Eternal might 
To match with their inventions they prefum’d 
So eafy, and of his thunder made a fcorn. Milton, 
What though his heart be great, his actions gallant, 

He wants a crown to poife againft a crown, 

Birth to match birth, and power to balance power. Dryden. 

The fhepherd’s kalendar of Spenfer is not to be matched in 


any modern language. Dryden, 
4. To fuit; to proportion. 
Let poets match their fubject to their ftrength, 
And often try what weight they can fupport. Rofcommon. 


Mine have been ftill Š 

Match’ d with my birth; a younger brother’s hopes. Rowe. 

Employ their wit and humour in chufing and matching of 
patterns and colours. Swift's Mifcel, 

5. To marry; to give in marriage. 
Great king, 
I would not from your love make fuch a ftray, 
T'o match you where I hate. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Thou doft proteft thy love, and would’ft it fhow 


By matching her, as the would match her foc. Donne, 
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Them willingly they would have ftill retain’d, 

And match’d unto the prince. Daniels Civil War. 

When a man thinks himfelf matched to one who fhould be 
a comfort to him, inftead thereof he finds in his bofom a 
beaft. South's Sermons. 

A fenator of Rome, while Rome furviv’d, 

Would not have match’d his daughter with a king. Addifon. 

To Marcn. v. n. 
1. To be married. 

A thing that may luckily fall out to him that hath the blef 
fing to match with fome heroical-minded lady. 

I hold it a fin to match in my kindred. Shake/pear. 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with fheep, 

And every creature couple with his foe. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 

All creatures elfe are much unworthy thee, 
They match’d, and thou alone art left for me. 

2. To fuit; to be proportionate; to tally. 
MA’TCHABLE. adj. [from match.] 
I. Suitable ; equal; fit to be joined. 

Ye, whofe high worths furpaffing Paragon, 
Could not on earth have found one fit for mate, 

Ne but in heaven matchable to none, 

Why did ye ftoop unto fo lowly ftate ? Spenfer, Sonnet 66, 

2. Correfpondent. 

Thofe at land that are not matchable with any upon our 
fhores, are of thofe very kinds which are found no where but 
in the deepeft parts of the fea. Woodward's Nat. Hifl, 

Ma’tcHLEss. adj. [from match.] Without an equal. 

This happy day two lights are feen, 

A glorious faint, a matchle/s queen. 

Much lefs, in arms, oppofe thy matchle/ force, 
When thy fharp fpurs fhall urge thy foaming horfe. Dryd. 

Ma’tcuuessty. x. f. In a manner not to be equalled. 

MA'TCHLESSNESS. x. f. [from matchle/s.] State of being with- 
out an equal. 

Ma/TCHMAKER. 2. f. [match and make.] 

1. One who contrives marriages. 

You came to him to know 
If you fhould carry me, or no; 

And would have hir’d him and his imps, 

To be your matchmakers and pimps. 

2. One who makes matches to burn. 
Mate. n.f. [maca, Saxon; maet, Dutch. ] 
I. A hufband or wife. 

I that am frail flefh and earthly wight, 
Unworthy match for fuch immortal mate, 
Myfelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. 

2. A companion, male or female. 
Go, bafe intruder! over-weening flave ! 


Waller. 


Lludibras, p. iti, 


Pairy Queen, 


Beftow thy fawning fmiles on equal mates. Shake/peare, 
My competitor 

In top of all defign, my mate in empire, 

Friend and companion in the front of ware Shake/peare, 


You knew me once no mate 
For you; there fitting where you durft not foar. 
Damon, behold yon breaking purple cloud ; 
Hear’ft thou not hymns and fongs divinely loud: 
There mounts Amyntas, the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, and fing him on his way. Dryd. 
Leave thy bride alone: 
Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play 
At {ports more harmlefs, till the break of day. 
3. The male or female of animals. 
Part fingle, or with mate ; 
Graze the fea-weed their pafture, and through groves 
Of coral ftray. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vii. 
Pliny tells us, that elephants know no copulation with any 
other than their own proper mate. Aylifes Parergon. 
4. One that fails in the fame fhip. 
What vengeance on the paffing fleet fhe pour’d,- 
The matter frighted, and the mates devour’d. Rofcommon, 
5. One that eats at the fame table. 
6. The fecond in fubordination 3 as, the mafter’s mate; the 
chirurgeon’s mate. 
To MATE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To match ; to marry. 
Enfample make of him your haplefs joy, 
And of myfelf now mated as you fee, 
_Whofe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy, 
Did foon pluck down, and curb’d my liberty. Fairy Du. 
The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 
Mutt die for love. Shakefp. Alls well that ends well, 
2. To be equal to. 
Some from feeds inclos’d on earth arife, 
For thus the maftful chefnut mates the fkies. 
Parnaflus is its name ; whofe forky rife 
Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty fkies : 
High on the fummit of this dubious cliff, 
Deucalion wafting moor’d his little fkiff. 


Malton, 


Dryde We 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
3. To 


Sidney, b. iie 


Drydens: 


È 
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A o ofc; to equal. 
2 ue Te th’ way of loyalty and truth, 
Dare mate a founder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIIL. 
4. (Matter, French; matar, Spanifh.] To fubdue; to con- 
found; to crufh. x A 
That is good deceit 

Which mates him firft, that firft intends deceit. Shakefp. 

The great effects that may come of induftry and perfe- 
verance who knoweth not? For audacity doth almoft bind 
and mate the weaker fort of minds. Bacon’s Not. Hif. 

My fenfe fhe ’as mated, and amaz’d my fight. Shake/p. 
Why this is ftrange ; go call the abbefs hither ; 
I think you are all mated, or ftark mad. Shakefpeare. 
MATERIAL, adj. [materiel, French; materialis, Latin.] 
1. Confifting of matter; corporeal ; not fpiritual. 
When we judge, our minds we mirrors make, 
And as thofe glafles which material be, 
Forms of material things do only take, 

For thoughts or minds in them we cannot fee. Davies. 

That thefe trees of life and knowlege were material trees, 
though figures of the law and the gofpel, it is not doubted 
by the moft religious and learned writers. Raleigh, 

2. Important; momentous ; effential. s s es 

We mutt propofe unto all men certain petitions incident, 
and very material in caufes of this nature. Hooker, b. v. 

Hold them for catholicks or hereticks, it is not a thing 
either one way or another, in this prefent queftion, material, 

Hooker, b. iv. 

What part of the world foever we fall into, the ordinary 
ufe of this very prayer hath, with equal continuance, ac- 
companied the fame, as one of the principal and moft mate- 
rial duties of honour done to Chrift. Hooker, b.v. 

It may difcover fome fecret meaning and intent therein, 
very material to the ftate of that government. _ Spenfer. 

The queftion is not, whether you allow or difallow that 
book, neither is it material. Whitgift. 

He would not ftay at your petitions made ; 

His bufinefs more material. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Neither is this a queftion of words, but infinitely material 
in nature. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi, N°. 98. 

I país the reft, whofe ev’ry race and name, 

And kinds are lefs material to my theme. Dryden's Virg: 

As for the more material faults of writing, though I fee 
many of them, I want leifure to amend them. Dryden. 

I fhall, in the account of fimple ideas, fet down only fuch 
as are moft material to our prefent purpofe. Locke. 

In this material point, the conftitution of the Englith go- 
vernment far exceeds all others. Swift. 

Mare’riats. 2. f. [this word is fcarcely ufed in the fingular ; 
materiaux, French.] ‘The fubftance of which any thing is 
made. 

The Weft-Indians, and many nations of the Africans, 
finding means and materials, have been taught, by their own 
neceflities, to pafs rivers in a boat of one tree, Raleigh, 

Intending an accurate enumeration of medical materials, 
the omiffion hereof aftords fome probability it was not ufed 
by the ancients. Brown’s Vulg. Frreurs, b. i. 

David, who made fuch rich provifion of materials for the 
building of the temple, becaufe he had dipt his hands in blood, 
was not permitted to lay a ftone in that facred pile. South. 

That lamp in one of the heathen temples the art of man 
might make of fome fuch material as the {tone afbeftus, which 
being once enkindled will burn without being confumed. Wilk. 

The materials of that building very fortunately ranged 
themfelves into that delicate order, that it muft be a ver 
great chance that parts them. Tillotfon. 

Simple ideas, the materials of all our knowlege, are fug- 


gefted to the mind only by fenfation and reflection. Locke. 
Such a fool was never found, 
Who pull’d a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for an honfe decay’d. Swift's Mifcel. 


MATERIALIST. n. f. [from material.] One who denies {pi- 
ritual fubftances. 

He was bent upon making Memmius a materialit. Dryd. 

MATERIALITY. n. f. [materialité, Fr. from material.) Cor- 
poreity ; material exiftence ; not fpirituality. 

Confidering that corporeity could not agree with this uni- 
verfal fubfiftent nature, abftracting from all materiality in his 
ideas, and giving them an aétual fubfiftence in nature, he 
made them like angels, whofe eflences were to be the effence, 
and to give exiftence to corporeal individuals; and fo each 
idea was embodied in every individual of its fpecies. Digby. 

MATERIALLY. adu. [from material. ] 
1. In the ftate of matter. i 

I do not mean, that any thing is feparable from a body by 

fire that was not materially pre-exiftent in it. Boyle, 
2. Not formally. ' r 
Though an ill intention ee! fufficient to fpoil and 
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corrupt an act in itfelf materially good, yet no good intention 

Whatfoever can rectify or infufe a moral goodnefs into an act 

otherwife evil. South's Sermons: 
3. Importantly ; effentially. 

All this concerncth the cuftoms of the Irith Very materially ; 

as well to reform thofe which are evil, äs to confirm and con- 
__tinue thofe which are good. Spenfer on Ireland. 
MATE’RIALNESS. 2. f. [from material.] State of being matce- 
rial; importance. 
MATE'RIATE. ) adj. [materiatus, Latin.] Confifting of mat- 
MATE'RIATED. § ter. 

After long enquiry of things immerfe in matter, interpofe 
fome fubject which is immateriate or lefs materiate, fuch as 
this of founds, to the end that the intellect may be rectified, 

_ and become not partial. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 114. 
Marerta’tion. x. f. [from materia, Lat.] The aét of form- 
ing matter. 

Creation is the production of all things out of nothing ; a 
formation not only of matter but of form, and a materiation 

_ even of matter itfelf. Brown, 
MATE'RNAL. adj. [materne, Fr. materaus, Lat.) Motherly; 
befitting or pertaining to a mother. . 

The babe had all that infant care becuiles; 

And early knew his mother in her {miles : 

At his firft aptnefs the maternal love 
' Thofe rudiments of reafon did improve. Dryden, 

Mare’enity. n.f. [maternite, French, from maternus, Lat.] 
‘The charaéter or relation of a mother, ` 
MAT-FELON. z. f. [matter, to kill, and felon, 
fpecies of knap-weed growing wild. 
MATHEMA’TICAL j aaj. [mathemeticus, Lat.] Confidered 
MATHEMA‘TICK, § according to the doétine of the 


mathematicians. 


a thief.] A 


The Eaft and Weft, 

Upon the globe, a mathematick point 

Only divides: thus happinefs and mifery, 

And all extremes, are {till contiguous.  Deyham’s Sophy. 

It is as impoffible for än aggregate of finites to comprehend 
or exhauft one infinite, as it is for the greateft number of ma- 
thematick points to amount to, or conftitute a body. - Boyle, 

I fuppofe all the particles of matter to be fituated in an 
exact and mathematical evennefs. Bentley's Serm. 

MaTHEMA'TICALLY. adv. [from mathematick, ] Accordine to 
the. laws of the mathematical fciences. F 

We may be mathematically certain, that the heat of the 
fun is according to the denfity of the fun-beams, and is reci- 
procally proportional to the fquare of the diftance from the 
body of the fun. Bentley's Sermons, 

MaTHEMATYI‘CIAN, 2, J- [mathematicus, Lat. mathematicien, 
French.] A man verfed in the mathematicks. 

One of the moft eminent mathematicians of the age affured 
me, that the greateft pleafure he took in reading Virgil was 
in examining /Eneas’s voyage by the map. _Addifan’s Seet. 

MATHEMA'TICKS. n. f. [walnualixn.] ‘That {cience which 
contemplates whatever is capable of being numbered or mea- 
fured ; and it is either pure or mixt : pure confiders abftra@- 
ed quantity, without any relation to matter; mixt is inter- 
woven with phyfical confiderations. Harris. 

The mathematicks and the mietaphyficks 


Fall to them, as you find your ftomach ferves you. Shak, 
See myftery to mathematicks fly. Poe, 
Ma/’tHes. n. f. An herb. Ainf, 


Matue’sts. a. f. [weSncis.] The doãtrine of mathematicks. 
Mad Mathefts alone was unconfin’d. Pope. 
Ma'TIN. adj. [matine, French; matutinus, Latin. } Morning ; 
ufed in the morning. 
Up rofe the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet fung. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vi. 
I wafte the matin lamp in fighs for thee 
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Thy image fteals between my god and me. Pope: 
Ma’tin. n.f. Morning. s 
The glow-worm fhews the mattin to be near, 
And gins to pale his uneffectual fire. Shakefpeare: 
Ma’tins. x. J. [matines; French. ] Morning worfhip. 
The winged chorifters began 
To chirp their mattins. Cleveland: 


By the pontifical, no altar is confecrated without reliques ; 
the vigils are celebrated before them, and the no@urn and 
mattins, for the faints whofe the reliques are. Stillingfiet. 

That he fhould raife his mitred creft on high, 

And clap his wings; and call his family 

To facred rites ; and vex th’ etherial powers 

With midnight mattins, at uncivil hours. 

Ma‘trass. n. f. [matras, French.] 

Matrafs is the name of a chemical glaf veflel made for 
digeftion or diftillation, being fomcetimes bellied, and fome- 
times rifing gradually taper into a conical figure.  Dyiney, 

Protect from violent ftorms, and the too parching darts of 
the fun, your pennached tulips and ranunculus’s, covering 
them with matraffes. Evelyn's Kalendar. 


Dryden, 


Ma’rrice, 
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MA'TRICE. n. f. [matrix, Latin.] 
1. The womb; the cavity where the foctus is formed. 

If the time required in vivification be of any length, the 
fpirit will exhale before the creature be mature, except it be 
cnclofed in a place where it may have continuance of the 
heat, and clofenefs that may keep it from exhaling ; and fuch 
places are the wombs and matrices of the females. Bacon. 

2. A mould; that which gives form to fomething inclofed. 

Stones that carry a refemblance of cockles, were formed 
in the cavities of {hells ; and thefe fhells have ferved as ma- 
trices or moulds to them. Woodward, 

Ma’rricine. n. f. [matricidium, Latin.] 
I. Slaughter of a mother. 
Nature compenfates the death of the father by the matri- 
cide and murther of the mother. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
2. (Matricida, Latins matricide, Fr.] A mother killer. in/. 
To MATRYCULATE. v.a. [from matricula: a matrix, quod ea 
velut matrice contineantur militum nomina. Ainf.] To enter 
or admit to a memberfhip of the univerfities of England; to 
enlift; to enter into any fociety by fetting down the name. : 

He, after fome trial of his manners and learning, thought 
fit to enter himfelf of that college, and after to matriculate 
him in the univerfity. Walton's Life of Sanderfon. 

MATRI'CULATE. x. f. [from the verb.] A man matriculated. 

Suffer me, in the name of the matriculates of that famous 

univerfity, to afk them fome plain queftions. Arbuthnot. 
Marri'curaTion. 2. f. [from matriculate.} The act of ma- 
triculating. 

A fcholar abfent from the univerfity for five years, is ftruck 
out of the matriculation book ; and, upon his coming de novo 
to the univerfity, ought to be again matriculated. Ayliffe. 

MATRIMONIAL. adj. [matrimomal, Fr. from matrimonium, 
Latin.] Suitable to marriage ; pertaining to marriage; con- 
nubial ; nuptial; hymeneal. 

If he relied upon that title, he could be but a king at cur- 
tefy, and have rather a matrimonial than a regal power, the 


right remaining in his queen. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
So fpake domeftick Adam in his care, 
And matrimonial love. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 


Since I am turn’d the hufband, you the wife ; 
The matrimonial victory is mine, 
Which, having fairly gain’d, I will refign. Dryden. 
MATRIMO'NIALLY. adv. [from matrimonial.) According to the 
manner or laws of marriage. 

He is fo matrimonially wedded unto his church, that he 
cannot quit the fame, even on the {core of going unto a re- 
ligious houfe. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

MA’TRIMONY. n. f. [matrimonium, Lat.] Marriage; the 
nuptial ftate ; the contract of man and wife ; nuptials. 

If any know caufe why this couple fhould not be joined in 
holy matrimony, they are to declare it. Common Prayer. 

MATRIX. n. f. (Lat. matrice, Fr.] Womb; a place where 
any thing is generated or formed. 

If they be not lodged in a convenient matrix, they are 
not excited by the efficacy of the fun. Brown’s Vulgar Err, 

Ma/tRon. n. f. [matrone, French; matrona, Latin.] 
1. An elderly lady. 
Come, civil night, 
Thou fober-fuited matron, all in black. Shake/peare. 
Your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 

The ciftern of my luft. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

She was in her early bloom, with a difcretion oe) little 
inferior to the moft experienced matrons. Tatler, N°. 53. 

2. An old woman. 
A matron fage 
Supports with homely food his drooping age. Pope’s Ody/. 
Ma’rRoNAL. adj. [matronalis, Latin.] Suitable to a matron ; 
conftituting a matron, 

He had heard of the beauty and virtuous behaviour of the 
queen of Naples, the widow of Ferdinando the younger, be- 
ing then of matronal years of feven and twenty. Bacon. 

Ma’TRONLY. adj. matron and like.] Elderly; ancient. 

The matronly wife plucked out all the brown hairs, and 

the younger the white. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
Matross. n. J. 

Matroffes, in the train of artillery, are a fort of foldiers 
next in degree under the gunners, who affift about the guns 
in traverfing, fpunging, firing, and loading them : they carry 
firclocks, and march along with the ftore-waggons as a guard, 
and as affiftants, in cafe a waggon fhould break. Bailey. 

Ma'tTER. n. f. [matiere, French ; materia, Latin.] 
1. Body ; fubftance extended. 
If then the foul another foul do make, 

Becaufe her pow’r is kept within a bound, 

She muft fome former {tuff or matter take, 

But in the foul there is no marter found. Davies. 

It feems probable to me, that God in the beginning form- 
ed matter in folid, mafly, hard, impenetrable, moveable par- 
ticles, of fuch fizes and figures, and with fuch other proper- 
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ties, and in fuch proportion to fpace, as moft conduced tø 
the end for which he formed them; and that thofe primitive 
particles being folids are incomparably harder than any porous 


bodies compounded of them, even fo very hard as never to 


wear or break in pieces, no ordinary power being able to di- 
vide what God himfelf made one in the firft creation. Newt, 

Some have dimenfions of length, breadth, and depth, and 
have alfo a power of refiftance, or exclude every thing of the 
fame kind from being in the fame place: this is the proper 
character of matter or body. Watts's Logik. 


2. Materials; that of which any thing is compofed. 


The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 


matter of tempetts before the air here below. Bacon. — 


. Subject ; thing treated. 
The fubject or matter of laws in general is thus far forth 


conftant, which anatter is that for the ordering whereof laws 


were inftituted. Hooker, b. i. 
I have words to fpeak in thy ear will make thee dumb; 
yet are they much too light for the matter. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Son of God, Saviour of men! Thy name 
Shall be the copious aatter of my fong. Milt. Par. Loft. 
It is matter of the greateft aftonifhment to obferve the 


common boldnefs of men. Decay of Piety. 
I fhall turn 

Full fraught with joyful tiding of thefe works, 
New matter of his praife, and of our fongs. Dryden. 
He grants the deluge to have come fo very near the mat- 
ter, that but very few efcaped. Tillotfon. 
This is fo certain in true philofophy, that it is matter of 
aftonifhment to me how it came to be doubted. Cheyne. 
Be thou the copious matter of my fong. Phillips. 


4. The whole; the very thing fuppofed. 
5. Affair; bufinefs: in a familiar fenfe. 


To help the matter, the alchemifts call in many vanities 
out of aftrology. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
Matters fucceeded fo well with him, that every-body was 
in admiration to fee how mighty rich he was grown. L’E/ir. 
Never was any thing gotten by fenfuality and floth in mat- 
ter of profit or reputation. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
A fawn was reafoning the matter with a ftag, why he 
fhould run away from the dogs. L’Efirange’s Fables. 
Some young female feems to have carried matters fo far, 
that fhe is ripe for afking advice. Spectator. 
If chance herfelf fhould vary, 
Obferve how matters would mifcarry. Prior, 


6. Caufe of difturbance. 


Where art thou? What’s the matter with thee? Shak. 
What’s the matter, you diffentious rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 

Make yourfelves {cabs. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 


7. Subject of fuit or complaint. 


senger I broke your head; what matter have you againft 
me! 
— Marry, Sir, I have matter in my head againft you. Shak. 
If the craftfmen have a matter again{t any man, the law is 
open; let them implead one another. Ais xix. 38. 
In armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel between 
two champions, the victory fhould go on the one fide; and 
yet if tried by the grofs, it would go on the other. Bacon. 


8. Import ; confequence ; importance ; moment. 


If I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have 
beftowed the thoufand I borrowed of you: but it is no zat- 
ter, this poor fhew doth better. Shake/p. Flenry IV. 

And pleafe yourfelves this day ; 
No matter from what hands you have the play. Dryden, 
A prophet fome, and fome a poet cry, 

No matter which, fo neither of them lye, 

From fteepy Othrys’ top to Pilus drove 

His herd. Dryden. 

Pleas’d or difpleas’d, no matter now "tis paft; 
The firft who dares be angry breaths his lat. Granville. 


g. Thing; object; that which has fome particular relation, or 


is fubject to particular confideration. 
The king of Armenia had in his company three of the 
moft famous men for matters of arms. Sidney, b. ii. 
Plato reprehended a young man for entering into a diffolute 
houfe; the young man faid, Why for fo {mall a matter ? 
Plato replied, But cuftom is no {mall matter. Bacon, 
Many times the things deduced to judgment may be meum 
and tuum, when the reaf\n and confequence thereof may 
trench to point of eftate. I call matter of eftate not only the 
parts of fovereignty, but whatfoever introduceth any great 
alteration, or dangerous precedent. Bacon's È fays. 
It is a maxim in ftate, that all countries of new acqueft, 
till they be fettled, are rather snatters of burden than of 
{trength. Bacon's War with Spain. 


10. Queftion confidered. 


Upon the whole matter, it is abfurd to think that confcience 
can be kept in order without frequent examination, South. 
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11. Space or quantity nearly computed. 
Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of {even miles 
oft, to enquire if any had feen his afs. L’E/ftrange. 
" T have thoughts to tarry a finall matter in town, to learn 
fomewhat of your lingo. Cggreve’s Way of the World. 
y2. Purulent running; that which is formed by fuppuration. 
In an inflamed tubercle in the great angle of the left cye, 
the matter being fuppurated I opened it. WWifeman’s Surgery. 
13. Upon the MATTER.. A low phrafe now out of ufe, import- 
ing, confidering the whole ; with refpect to the main ; nearly. 
In their fuperiors it quencheth jcaloufy, and layeth their 
~ competitors afleep; fo that upon the matter, in a great wit 
deformity is an advantage to rifing. Bacon's Effays. 
Upon the matter, in thefe praycrs I do the fame thing I did 
before, fave only that what before I fpake without book I 
“| now read. Bifbop Sander fon. 
The elder, having confumed his whole fortune, when forced 
to leave his title to his younger brother, left xpon the matter 
nothing to fupport it. Clarendon. 
Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horfe, but 
were, upon the matter, equal in foot. Clarendon, b. viii. 
If on one fide there are fair proofs, and no pretence of 
proof on the other, and that the difficulties are moft prefing 
on that dide which is deftitute of proof, I defire to know, 
whether this be not upon the matter as fatisfactory to a wife 
man as a demtonftration. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
To Ma’TTER. v.n. [from the noun. } 
1. To be of importance ; to import. 
It matters not, fo they deny it all; 
And can but carry the lye conftantly. Benj. Johnfon’s Catal. 
It matters not how they were called, fo we know who they 
are. Lacke. 
If Pctrarch’s mufe did Laura’s wit rehearfe ; 
And Cowley flatter’d dear Orinda’s verfe ; 
She hopes from you— Pox take her hopes and fears, 
I plead her fex’s claim: what matters hers? 
2. To generate matter by fuppuration. ` 
Deadly wounds inward bleed, each flight fore mattereth. 
Sidney, b. i. 
The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up with com- 
mon epuloticks. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
To Ma’rrer. v. a. [from the noun.] To regard; not to 
neglect: as, J matter not that calumny. 
MATTERY. adj. [from mattcr.] Purulent ; generating matter. 
The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick humours of 
the body, which tranfcending to the lungs, caufes their mat- 
tery cough. Harvey on Confumptions. 
Ma‘tTock. 2. f. [mattuc, Saxon.] 
1. A kind of toothed inftrument to pull up wood. 
Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. Shake/p. 
2. A pickax. 
You muft dig with mattock and with fpade, 
And pierce the inmoft centre of the earth. Shakefpeare. 
The Turks laboured with mattocks and pick -axes to dig up 
the foundation of the wall. Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 
To deftroy mountains was more to be expected from 
earthquakes than corrofive waters, and condemneth the judg- 
ment of Xerxes, that wrought through mount Athos with 
mattocks. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 
Ma‘trrEss. n.f. [matras, French; attras, Welfh.] A kind 
of quilt made to lie upon. 
Their mattreffes were made of feathers and f{traw, and 
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» fometimes of furs from Gaul. Arbuthnot. 
Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate, 
With golden canopies and beds of ftate ; 
But the poor patient will as foon be found 
On the hard mattre/s, or the mother ground. Dryden, 


MATURATION. n. f. [from maturo, Latin.] 
1. The act of ripening ; the ftate of growing ripe. 

One of the caufes why grains and fruits are more nourifh- 
ing than leaves is, the length of time in which they grow to 
maturation. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. N°. 466. 

There is the maturatisn of fruits, the maturation of drinks, 
znd the maturation of impoftumes; as alfo other maturations 
cf metals. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 312. 

We have no heat to {pare in Summer; it is very well if it 
be fufficient for the maturation of fruits. Bentley's Serm. 

. [In phyfick.] Maturation, by fome phyfical writers, is ap- 
plied to the fuppuration of excrementitious or extravafated 
juices into matter, and differs from concoétion or digeftion, 
which is the raifing to a greater perfection the alimentary and 
natural juices in their proper canals, Quincy. 
Ma‘ruRATIVE. adj. [from maturo, Latin.] 
1. Ripening ; conducive to ripenefs. 

Between the tropicks and the equator their fecond Summer 

is hotter, and more maturative of fruits than the former. 
l Brown’s Vulgar Errours, é. iv, 

2.’ Conducive to the fuppuration of a fore. 5 

Bytter is maturative, and is profitably mixed with anodyncs 
© and fuppuratives, Wifeman's Surgery. 
Maro’re. adj. [maturus, Latin. ] 
1. Ripe; perfected by time. 
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When once he was mature for man: 
Tn Britain where was he, 

That could ftand up his parallel, 

Or rival object be ? Shakejpeare's Cymbeline, 
Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, mature in 
years and experience, who has feldom any vanity to gratify. 
Addifon on Italy, 
Alature the virgin was of Egypt's race, 
Grace fhap’d her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. Prisr, 
How thall I mcet, or how accoft the fage, 
Unfkill’d in fpeech, nor yet muture of age. 
2. Brought near to completion. 

This lics glowing, and is mature for the violent breakinz 

out. Shakefpetre’s Coriolanus. 
Here i’ th’ fands 

Thee I'll rake up; and in the mature time, 

With this ungracious paper ftrike the fight 

Of the death-praétis’d duke. Shake/p. King Lear, 

3. Well-difpofed ; fit for exccutien ; well-digefted. 
To Maru‘re. v. a. [maturo, Latin.] To ripen; to advance 
to ripenefs. 

Pick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, and 
{mear it a little with fack, to fee if the virtual heat of the 
wine will not mature it. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Love indulg’d my labours paft, 
Matures my prefent, and fhall bound my laft, 
Martu’ReLy. adv. [from mature. | 
1. Ripely ; completely. 
2. With counfel well-digefted. 

A prince ought maturely to confider, when he enters on a 
war, whether his coffers be full, 2nd his revenues clear of 
debts. Swift. 

3. Early; foon. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that he hath not ex- 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the ante- 
diluvians ; that we give him thanks for contracting the days 
of our trial, and receiving us more maturely into thofe ever- 

__lafting habitations above. Bentley’s Sermons. 
Maru’rity. n. f. [maturité, French ; maturitas, Lat.) Ripe - 
nefs; completion. : 

It may not be unfit to call fome of young years to train up 
for thofe weighty affairs, againft the time of greater matu- 
rity. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Impatient nature had taught motion 

To ftart from time, and cheerfully to fly 

Before, and feize upon maturity. Crafhaw. 

Various mortifications muft be undergone, many difficul- 
ties and obftructions conquered, before we can arrive at a 
juft maturity in religion. Rogers's Sermons. 

Ma’upLin. adj. [Maudlin is the corrupt appellation of Alag- 
delen, who being drawn by painters with fwoln eyes, and dif- 
ordered look, a drunken countenance, feems to have been fo 
named from a ludicrous refemblance to the picture of Mag- 
delen.} Drunk ; fuddled. 

And the kind maudling crowd melts in her praife. 
Southern’s Spartan Dame. 
And largely, what fhe wants in words, fupplies 

With maudlin eloquence of trickling eyes. Rofcommon. 

Ma‘vptin. n. f. [ageratum, Latin.]. A plant. 

The flowers of the maudlin are digefted into loofe umbels, 
but in other refpects it is very like the coftmary. The fpe- 
cies are three. — Miller. 

Ma‘ucre. adj. [malgré, French.] In fpite of; notwithftand- 
ing. It is now out of ufe. 

Maugre all the world, will I keep fafe ; 

Or fome of you fhall fmoke for it in Rome. Shakefpeare. 
Maugre thy ftrength, place, youth, and eminence ; 

Thy valour, and thy heart ; thou art a traitor. Shake/p. 
I through the ample air in triumph high 

Shall lead hell captive ; maugre hell! and fhow 

The pow’rs of darknefs bound. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 
Maugre all which, ’twas to ftand faft, 

As long as monarchy fhould laft. Hudibras, p. i. 

He prophefied of the fuccefs of his gofpel ; which, after 
his death, immediately took root, and {pread itfelf every- 
where, maxgre all oppofition or perfecution. Burnet, 

Ma’vis. n. f. [mauvis, French.] A thrufh. An old word, 

The world that cannot deem of worthy things, 
When I do praife her, fay I do but flatter ; 
So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings, 

Begins his witlefs note apace to clear. Spenfer’s Sonnet. 

In birds, kites have a refemblance with hawks, and black- 
birds with thrufhes and mavi/es. Bacen’s Nat. Hif. 

To Maur. v.a. [from malleus, Latin.] To beat; to bruile; 
to hurt in coarfe or butcherly manner. 

Will he who faw the foldier’s mutton fift, 
And faw thee awiaul’d, appear within the litt, 
To witnefs truth? | Dryden's Juvenal. 
Once ev'ry week poor Hannibal is maul'd, 
The theme is given, and flrait the council's call’d, 
Whether he fhould to Rome directly go. Drydens Fuv. 


Pope's Ods/. 
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T had fome repute for profe ; 
And, till they drave me out of date, 
Could maul a minifter of ftate. Swift's DMifeel. 
But fate with butchers plac'd thy prieftly itall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack and maul, 
Maur. n. fa [malleus, Latin.) A heavy hammer. 
A man that beareth falfe witnefs is a maul, a {word, and 
fharp arrow. Prov, xxv. 18. 

Maun. n. f. (mand, Saxon; mands, Fr.] A hand-bafket. 

To Ma‘unper. v.n. [maudire, French.} To grumble ; to 
murmur. 

He made me many vifits, maundring as if I had done him 

a difcourtefy in leaving fuch an opening. IWifeman’s Surgery. 

me E n. f. [from maunder.] A’murmurer ; a grum- 
ler. 

Maunpy-ruurspay. n f. [derived by Spelman from mande, 
a hand-bafket, in which the king was accuftomed to give 
alms to the poor.) The Thurfday before Good-friday. 

MU AUSO'LEUM. n. f. [Latin; maujolee, French. A name 
which was firft given to a ftately monument erected by his 
queen Artimefia to her hufband Maufolus, king of Caria.] 
A pompous funeral monument. 

Maw. n.f. [maza, Saxon; maeghe, Dutch. ] 

1. The ftomach of animals, and of human beings, in con- 
tempt. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad, 
To crammed maws a fprat new ftomach brings. Sidney. 
We have heats of dungs, and of bellies and maws of kving 
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creatures, and of their bloods. Bacon. 
Though plenteous, all too little feems, 
To ftuff this maw, this vaft unhidebound corps. Milton. 
The ferpent, who his maw obfcene had fill’d, 
The branches in his curl’d embraces held. Dryden. 


2. The craw of birds. 

Granivorous birds have the mechanifin of a mills their 
zaw is the hopper which holds and foftens the grain, letting 
it down by degrees into the ftomach, where it is ground by 
two ftrong mu(cles ; in which action they are affifted by {mall 
ftones, which they {wallow for the purpofe. Arbuthnot. 

Ma’wxisuH. adj. [perhaps from maw.] Apt to give fatiety ; 
apt to caufe loathing. 
Flow, Welfted ! flow, like thine infpirer beer, 
‘So fweetly mawkifh, and fo fmoothly dull. Pope. 
Ma'’wkisHness. n. f. [from mawéi/b.] Aptnefs to caufe loath- 
ing, 
Ma‘wner. 2. S. {or mammet, from mam or mother.] A pup- 
pet, anciently an idol. 
Ma‘wMIsH. adj. [from mawm or mawmet.] Foolifh; idle; 
naufeous. 

It is one of the moft naufeous, mawmi/b mortifications, 
for a man of fenfe to have to do with a punctual, finical fop. 

L’Eftrange. 
Maw-worm. n. f. [maw and worm.] 

Ordinary gut-worms loofen, and flide off from, the intern 
tunick of the guts, and frequently creep into the ftomach for 
nutriment, being attracted thither by the {weet chyle; whence 
they are called ftomach or maw-worms. Harvey on Conf. 

Ma’x1LLaR. adj. [maxillaris, Latin.] Belonging to the 
Ma‘xILtary.§ jaw-bone. 

The greateft quantity of hard fubftance continued is to- 
wards the head; there is the fkull, the teeth, and the maxil- 
lary bones. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 74. 

Ma’xim. n.f. [maxime, French; maximum, Lat.] An axiom; 
a general principle; a leading truth. 
This maxim out of love [ teach. Shake/peare. 

It is a maxim in itate, that all countries of new acqueft, 
till fettled, are rather matters of burden than of ftrength. 

Bacon's Var with Spain. 
Yet, as in duty bound, they ferve him on; 

Nor eafe, nor wealth, nor life itfelf regard, 

For ‘tis their maxim, love is love’s reward. Dryden. 

That the temper, the fentiments, the morality of men, 
is influenced by the example and difpofition of thofe they con- 
verfe with, is a reflexion which has long fince paffed into 
proverbs, and been ranked among the ftanding maxims of hu- 
man wifdom. Roger’s Sermons. 

May, auxiliary verb, preterite might, [magan, Saxon; moghen, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To be at liberty; to be permitted; to be allowed; as, you 
may do for me [per me licet] all you can. 

He that is fent out to travel with the thoughts of a man, 
defignizg to improve himfelf, may get into the converfation 
of perions of condition. Locke on Education. 

2. To be pofiible ; with the words may be. 
Be the workmen what they may be, let us fpeak of the 


work, Bacon’s Effays. 
oe To be by chance. 
It maybe, I fhall otherwife bethink me. Shakefp. 
How old may Phillis że, you afk, 
Whofe beauty thus all hearts engages ? 
To anfwer is no cafy tafk, 
Fer the has really two ages. Brior. 
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4. To have power. z , 
This alfo tendeth to no more but what the king may do: 
for what he may do is of two kinds; what he may do as juit, 
and what he may do as pofiblc. Bacon, 
Make the moft of life you may. Bourne. 
5. A word expreffing deie. f 
May you live happily and long for the fervice of yourncoun- 
try. Dryden’s Dedicat. to the Hineti. 
May-be. Perhaps. 
May-be, that better reafon will aflwage 
The rath revenger’s heart, words well difpos’d 
Have fecret pow’r t’ appeafe inflamed rage. airy Queer. 
May-be, the am’rous count folicits her P 
In the unlawful purpofe. Shate/p. All's well that ends well. 
"Tis nothing yet, yet all thou haft to give ; nd 
Then add thofe may-be years thou haft to live. Dryden. 
What they offer.is.bare zzay-be and fhift, and f{carce ever 
amounts to a tolerable reafon. 
May. n.f. [Maius, Latin.) The fifth month of the year; the 
confine of Spring and Summer ; the early or gay part of life. 
On a day, alack the day ! 
Love, whofe month is ever May, 
*Spied a bloffom pafling fair, i 
Playing in the wanton air. Shake/p. Loves Labour loft. 
Maids are May when they are maids, m 
Shake/p. 
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But the ‘ky changes when they are wives, 
My liege 
Is in the very 24Zay-morn of his youth, r z 
Ripe for exploits. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
I’ll prove iton his body, if he dare; 

Defpight his nice fence, and his ative practice, 

His May of youth, and bloom of luftihood. Shake/p. 

May muft be drawn with a {weet and amiable counte- 
nance, clad in a robe of white and green, embroidered with 


dafidils, hawthorns, and blue-bottles. Peacham. 
Hail! bounteous May, that do’ft infpire 
Mirth and youth, and warm defire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dreffing, P 
Hill and dale doth boaft thy bleffing. Milton. 


To May. v.n. [from the noun.] To gather flowers on May 
morning. i 
When merry May firft early calls the morn, 


With merry maids a maying they do go. Sidney. 

Cupid with Aurora playing, ur 

As he met her once a maying. Milton. 
May-suc. n. f. [May and bug.) A chaffer. 


Ainf, 
May-pay. n.f. [May and day.) The fisft of May, - y- 
*Tis as much impoflible, 
Unlefs we fwept them from the door with cannons, 
To fcatter ’em, as ’tis to make ’em fleep 
On May-day morning. 
May-rrower. 2. f. [May and flower.] A plant. 
The plague, they report, hath a fcent of the Ma -flower 
Bacon's Nei, Hifk. 
May-FLY. n. f. [May and fy.] An infect. 
He loves the May-fly, which is bred of the cod-worm or 
caddis. r Walton's Angler. 
MAY-GAME. n.f. [May and game.] Diverfion ;-fport; fuch 
as are ufed on the firft of May. — 
The king this while, though he feemed to account of the 
defigns of Perkin but as a May-game, yet had given order 


Shakefpeare. 


for the watching of beacons upon the coafts. Bacon, 
Like early lovers, whofe unpractis’d hearts 
Were long the May-game of malicious arts, 
When once they find their jealoufies were vain, 
With double heat renew their fires again, Dryden. 


May-tity. n.f. The fame with iy of the valley. 
BES Sar n. f- [May and pole.) Pole to be danced round in 
May. 
Amid the area wide fhe took her ftand, É 
Where the tall May-pole once o’er-look’d the ftrand. Pope. 
May-weep. 2. f. [May and tweed.) A fpecies of chamomile 
called alfo ftinking chamomile, which grows wild. Miller. 
The Mate-weed doth burne, and the thiftle doth freat, 
The fitches pul downward both rie and the wheat. Tuffer. 
MAYOR, n.f. [majar, Lat.] The chief magiftrate of a Cor 
poration, who, in London and York, is called Lord Mayor. 
My Lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 
pom: Shakefpeare’s Rich, IIT. 
When the king once heard it; out of anger, 
He fent command to the lord mayor {trait ` 
T o ftop the rumour. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
1 he mayor of this town locked up the gates of the city. 
Knuelles’s Hijt. of the Turks. 
„~ Wou’d’ft thou not rather chufe a {mall renown, 
- Po be the mayor of fome poor, paltry town. Dryden. 
MA'YORALTY. n. j. [from mayor.] The office of 2 mayor. 
It is incorporated with a mayoralty, and nameth burgeffes 
to the parliament. Caretu's Survey of Cornwaii. 
There was a fharp profecution againft Sir William®Cape!, 
for mifgovernment in his mayoralty. Bacen’s Henry VIL 
Ma’yousss. 2. /. {from mayor.] The wife of the mayor. 
Ma’zarp. 


Creech. 
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LARD. n. f. [mafcboire, French.] A jaw. Hamer. 
Mij Now A EA ia cone nd knockt about the 
mazard with a fexton’s fpade. Shate/p. Hamlet. 
Where thou might’t ftickle without hazard 
Of outrage to thy hide and mazard. Hudibras, p. i. 
MAZE. n.f. [muiffen, Dutch, to miltake; mape, a whirlpool, 
Skinner. ] od. 
1. A labyrinth; a-place of perplexity and winding paffages. 
He, like a copious river, pour’d his fong 
O’er all the mazes of enchanted ground. 
2. Confufton of thought; uncertainty ; perplexity. 
He left in himfelf nothing but a maze of longing, and a 
dungeon of forrow. Sidney, b. ii. 
While they ftudy how to bring to pafs that religion may 
feem but a matter made, they lofe themfelves in the very 
maze of their own difcourfes, as if reafon did even purpofely 
forfake them, who of purpofe forfake God, the author 
“thereof. Hocker, b.v. 
I have thruft myfelf into this maze, 
Haply to wive and thrive as beft I may. Shake/peare. 
To Maze. v.a. [from the noun.] To bewilder; to confufe. 
Much was I maz’d to fee this monfter kind, 
In hundred forms to change his fearful hue. Spenfer. 
Ma’‘zy. adj. [from maze.] Perplexed; confufed. 
The Lapithe to chariots add the ftate 
Of bits and bridles, taught the fteed to bound, 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy round. 
Ma‘zer. a. f. [maecfer, Dutch, a knot of maple.] 
cup 


Toomfon. 


Dryden. 
A maple 


Then, lo! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 
A mazer ywrought of the maple ware, 
Wherein is enchafed many a fair fight 
Of bears and tygers that make fierce war. Spenfer’s Paf. 
Virgil obferves, like Theocritus, a juft decorum, both of 
the fubjeét and the perfons, as particularly in the third paíto- 
ral, where one of his fhepherds defcribes a bowl, or mazer, 
curioufly carved. Dryden's Virgil. 
M.D. Medicine doctor, doctor of phyfick, 
Me, 
x. The oblique cafe of 7. 
Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore, 


Unbleft to tread an interdiéted fhore. Pope's Odyfiey. 
For me the fates feverely kind, ordain 
A cool fufpente. Pope. 


2. Me is fometimes a kind of ludicrous expletive. 
-He thrufts me himfelf into the company of three or four 
gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke’s table. Shake/peare. 
He prefently, as greatnefs knows itfelf, 
Steps me a little higher than his vow 
- Made to my father, while his blood was poor. — Shake/p. 
I, having been acquainted with the fmell before, knew it 
was Crab, and goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs. 
Shake/p. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
I followed me clofe, came in foot and hand, and, with a 
thought, feven of the eleven I paid. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
3. It is fometimes ufed ungrammatically for J; as, methinks. 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas’d eye fee your courtefy. Shake/peare. 


“Me'acock. n. f. [mes cog. Skinner.] An uxorious or effemi- 
mate man. 
Me’acock. adj. Tame; timorous; cowardly, 
*Tis a world to fee, 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curfteft fhrew, Shakefp. 


Mean, 2.f. [mzvo, Saxon; meethe, Dutch ; meth, German; 
bydromelt, Lat.) A kind of drink made of water and honey. 
Though not fo folutive a drink as mead, yet it will be more 


grateful to the {tomach. Bacon. 
He fheers his over-burden’d fheep ; 
Or mead for cooling drink prepares, _ 
Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. 


MEAD. 1 7. f. [mæve, Sax.] Ground fomewhat watery, not 
Me‘apDow. § plowed, but covered with grafs and flowers. 
Where al thing in common do reft, 
Corne feeld with the pafture and mead, 
Yet what doth it ftand you in fead ? 
A band felect from forage drives 
` A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat meadow ground. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 
Paints her, ’tis true, with the fame hand which {preads, 
Like glorious colours, through the flow’ry nwads, 
When Javifh nature with her beft attire 


Tufer’s Huf. 


Cloaths the gay fpring, the feafon of defire. aller. 
Yet ere to-morrow’s fun fhall fhew his head, 

The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 

For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy bed. Dryden. J 


MEapow-saFFRON. n. f. [colchicum, Lat.] A plant. 
The meadow-faffron hath a flowcr confifting of one leaf, 
fhapcd like a lily, rifing in form of a-fmall tube, and is gra- 
dually widened into fix fegments : it has likewile a folid, bul- 
bous root, covered with a membranous {kin. Miser. 
Miapow-sweer. 2. f. [xlnaria, Lat.] A plant.° 
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The meadotw-fvect hath a flower compofed of leveral leaver 
Placed in a circular grder, and expanding in form of a roles 
out of whole empalement rifes the pointal, which becomes a 
fruit compofed of many little membranous crooked hufks ga- 
therd into an head, cach of which generally contains one 
feed. Miller, 

Mr’acer. adj. [maigre, French; macer, 
1. Lean; wanting filch; ftarven. 
Thou art fo lean and meagre waxcn late, 

That fcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. 

Now will the canker forrow cat my bud, 

And chafe the native beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look as hollow as a ghoft, 

As dim and meagre as an aguc’s fit. Shake/p. King John. 

Meager were his looks, 

Sharp mifery had worn him to the bones. Shake/peare. 

Whatfoever their neighbour gets, they lofe, and the 

very bread that one eats makes t’other meager, L'Eftrange. 
The reeking entrails 
He to his meagre malliffs made a prey. 
Fierce famine with her meagre face, 

And fevers of the fiery race, 

In {warms th’ offending wretch furround, 

All brooding on the blafted ground : 

And limping death, lafh’d on by fate, 

Comes up to fRorten half our date, 

2. Poor; hungry. 
Canaan’s happy land, when worn with toil, 

Requir’d a Sabbath year to mend the meagre foil. Dryden, 

To Me’acer. v.a. [from the noun.] To make lean. 

lt cannot be, that I fhould be fo fhamefully betrayed, and 
as a man meagered with long watching and ‘painful labour, 
laid hiunfelf down to fleep, Knolles’s Hiji. of the Turks. 

Me’acerness. n. f. [from meager. | 
1. Leannefs ; want of fleth. 
2. Scantnefs ; barenefs. 

Poynings, the better to make compenfation of the meager- 
nefs of his fervice in the wars by acts of peace, called a par- 
liament. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Meak. n.f. A hook with a long handle. 

A meake for the peafe, and to {wing up the brake, Tuff. 
Meat. n.f. [male, Saxon, repaft or portion. ] 
1. The act of eating at a certain time. 

Boaz faid unto her at meal time, Come eat, and dip thy 
morfe]. Ruth it. 14, 
_ The quantity of aliment neceflary to keep the animal in a 
duc ftate of vigour, ought to be divided into meals at proper 
intervals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. A repaft, 
What ftrange fith 

Hath made his meal on thee? Shake/p. Tempe/t. 

Give them great meals of beef, and iron and fteel, they 
will cat like wolves, and fight like devils. Shake/p. Henry V. 

They made m’a mifer’s feaft of happinefs, 

And cou’d not furnifh out another meal. 

3. A part; a fragment. 

That yearly rent is ftill paid into the hanaper, even as the 
former cafualty itfelf was wont to be, in parcel meal, brought 
in, and an{wered there. Bacon. 

4. [Malepe, Saxon; meel, Dutch ; tachlen, to grind, Ger- 
man.] The flower or edible part of corn. 

In the bolting and fifting of near fourteen years of fuch 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expected 
to be pure and fine meal, but muft have a mixture of padar 
and bran in this lower age of human fragility. Watten. 

An old weazel conveys himfelf into a meal-tub for the 
mice to come to her, fince fhe could not go to them. 

. L’Eftrange’s Fables, 
To MEAL. v.a. [meler, French.] To fprinkle ; to mingle. 
Were he meal’d 
With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. 
Shakefpeare’s Meaf. for Meafure, 
Me’atman. n. f. [meal and man.) One that deals in meal. 
Me’ary. adj. [from meal.) 
1. Having the tafte or foft infipidity of meal ; 
lities of meal. 

The mealy parts of plants diffolved in water make too vife 

cid an aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Befprinkled, as with meal. 

With four wings, as ail farinaceous and mealy-winged ani- 

mals, as butterflies and moths. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

Like a gay infe&, in his fummer fhine, 

The fop light fluttering fpreads his mealy wings, Thomfon. 

Mraty-Mouruep. adj. [imagined by Skinner to be corrupt- 

ed from mild- mouthed or mellow-meuthed: but perhaps from the 

fore mouths of animals, that, when they are unable to coms 

minute their grain, muft be fed with mea].] Soft mouthed 3 
unable to fpeak freely. 

She was a fool to be mealy-mouthed where nature {peaks fo 
plain. L E/irange. 

MEaLYMO'UTHEDNES8, n. f. [from the adjective.] Bathtul- 
uch; reftraint of {peech. 


Latin. } 


Hublerd, 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 


having the qua- 


MEAN. 
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MEAN. adj. [meene, Saxon. ] 
1. Wanting dignity; of low rank or birth. 

She was ftricken with moft obftinate love to a young man 
but cf mean parentage, in her father’s court, named Anti- 
philus ; fo mean, as that he was but the fon of her nurfe, 
and by that means, without other defert, became known of 
her. Sidney, b. ii. 

This faireft maid of fairer mind ; 
‘By fortune mean, in nature born a queen. Sidney. 
Let pale-fac’d fear keep with the snean-born man, 
And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
True hope is fwift, and flies with fwallow wings ; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures, kings. 
2. Low-minded; bafe; ungenerous ; {piritlefs. 
‘The fhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More than I know the found af Marcius’ tongue 
From every meaner man. Shake[peare’s Coriolanus. 
Can you imagine I fo mean could prove, 

To fave my life by changing of my love? Dryden. 

We faft not to pleafe men, nor to promote any mean, 
worldly intereft. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

3- Contemptible; defpicable. 
The Roman legions, and great Cæfar found 

Our fathers no mean foes. Philips. 

I have facrificed much of my own felf-love, in preventing 
not only many mean things from feeing the light, but many 
which I thought tolerable. Pope. 

4. Low in the degree of any property; low in worth; low in 
power. 

Some things are good, yet in fo mean a degree of good- 
nefs, that many are only not difproved nor difallowed of God 
for them. Hooker, b. ii. 

The lands be not holden of her majefty in chief, but by a 
mean tenure in foccage, or by knight’s fervice at the moft. 

Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 

By this extartion he fuddenly grew from a mean to amighty 
eftate, infomuch that his ancient inheritance being not one 
thoufand marks yearly, he became able to difpend ten thou- 
fand pounds. Davies on Ireland. 

To peaceful Rome new laws ordain ; 
Call’d from his mean abode a fceptre to fuftain. ~ Dryden. 
g. [ Moyen, French.] Middle ; moderate ; without excefs. 

He faw this gentleman, one of the propereft and beft- 
graced men that ever I faw, being of middle age and a mean 
ftature. Sidney, b. ii. 

Now read with them thofe organick arts which enable 
men to difcourfe and write, and according to the fitteft ftyle 
of lofty, mean, or lowly. Milton on Education. 

6. Intervening ; intermediate. 

In the mean while the heaven was black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a great rain. 1 Kings xviii. 45. 

There is French wheat, which is bearded, and requireth 
the beft foil, recompenfing the fame with a profitable plenty ; 
and not wheat, fo termed becaufe it is unbearded, is content- 
ed with a meaner earth, and contenting with a fuitable gain. 

: Carew on Cornwall. 


Shak. 


Mean. n. f. [moyen, French.] 
1. Mediocrity ; middle rate; medium. 
Oft ’tis feen, 
Our mean fecurities, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Temperance with golden fquare, 
Betwixt them both can meafure out a mean. Shake/p. 
There is a mean in all things, and a certain meafure 
wherein the good and the beautiful confift, and out of which 


they never can depart. Dryden’s Dufre/noy. 
But no authority of gods or men 
Allow of any mean in poefie. Rofcommon. 


Againft her then her forccs prudence joins, 
And to the golden mean herfelf confines. 
2. Meafure ; regulation. 
l The rolling fea refounding foft, 
In his big bale them fitly anfwered, 
And on the rock the waves breaking aloft, 
A folemn mean unto them meafured. 
3. Interval; interim; mean time. 
But fith this wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguifh rather than of crime hath been, 
Referve her caufe to her eternal doom, 
And in the mean vouchfafe her honourable tomb. 
Fairy Queen. 
4. Inftrument; meafure; that which is ufed in order to any 
end. 
Pamela’s noble heart would needs gratefully make known 
the valiant mean of her fafety. Sidney, b. i. 
As long as that which Chriflians did was good, and no 
way fubject to juit reproof, their virtuous converfation was a 
mean to work the Heathens converfion unto Chrift.p Hooker. 
It is no excufe unto him who, being drunk, Committeth 
inceft, and alledgcth that his wits were notvhis own; in as 
much as himfelf might have chofen whcther his wits fhould 
by that scan have been taken from him. Hooker, b. iy 


Denham. 


Fairy Queen. 


NS hop 
He tempering goodly well < 
Their contrary diflikes with loved means, 
Did place them all in order, and compell » 
To keep themfelves within their fundry reigns, 
Together link’d with adamantine chains. 
I'll devife a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converfe and bufinefs ~ 


May be more free. 
No place will pleafe me fo, no mean of death, 


Spenfer. 


Shake/peare’s Othello 
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As here by Cælar and by you cut off. Shake[peare. 


Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean; fo over that art 
Which, you fay, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. Shake/p. 7 
Your doctrine leads them to look on this end as eflential, 
and on the means as indifferent. Lord Bolingbrooke to Swift. 
5. It is often ufcd in the plural, and by fome not very gram- 
matically with an adjective fingular. 
The more bafe art thou, 
To make fuch means for her as thou haft done, (of 
And leave her on fuch flight conditions... -= Shake/peare. 
By this means he had them the more at vantage} being 
tired and harraffed with a long march. ~  Bacon’s Henry IH. 
Becaufe he wanted means to perform any great action, he 
made means to return the fooner. Davies on Ireland. 
Strong was their plot, nso" 
Their parties great, means good, the feafon fit, 4  * 
Their practice clofe, their faith fufpected not. Daniel. 
By this means not only many helplefs perfons will be pro- 
vided for, but a generation will be bred up-not perverted by 
any other hopes. Sprat’s Sermons. 
Who is there that hath the leifure and means to collect all 
the proofs concerning moft of the opinions he has, fo as 
fafely to conclude that he hath a clear and full view. Locke. 
A good character, when eftablifhed, fhould not be refted in 
as an end, but only employed as a means of doing fill farther 
good. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
It renders us carelefs of approving ourfelves to God by re- 
ligious duties, and, by that means, fecuring the continuance 
of his goodnefs. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
6. By all Means. Without doubt; without hefitation; with- 
out fail. 
7. By no Means. Not in any degree; not at all... 
The wine on this fide of thelake is 4y xo means fo good as 
that on the other. Addifon on Italy. 
8. Means are likewife ufed for revenue ; fortune; probably from 
de/menes. 
Your means are very flender, and your watte is great. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Ruft {word ; cool blufhes 5 and, parolles, live 
Safeft in fhame ! being fool’d, by fool’ry thrive; 


There’s place and means for every man alive. Shake/p. 
For competence of life I will allow you, f 

That lack of means enforce yow not to evil; 

And, as we hear you do reform yourfelves, is 

Give you advancement. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 


Effex did not build or adorn any houfe; the queen per- 
chance {pending his time, and himfelf his means.  JVotton. 
o. MEAN-TIME. In the intervening time: fometimes a 
MEAN-WHILE. $ adverbial mode of fpeech, xi 
Mean-while 
The world fhall burn, and from her afhes fpring 
New heav’n and earth. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iii. 
Mean-time the rapid heav’ns rowl’d down the light, 


And on the fhaded ocean rufh’d the night. Dryden, 
Mean- time her warlike brother on the feas, 

His waving ftreamers to the winds difplays. Dryden, 
Mean time, in {hades of night Æneas lies $ 

Care feiz'd his foul, and fleep forfook his eyes... Dryden. 


Mean-while PI draw up my Numidian troops, 
And, as I fee occafion, favour thee. Add:fon’s Cata. 
The Roman legions were all recalled to help their country 
againft the Goths ; mean-time the Britons, left to fhift for 
themfelves, and daily harrafled by cruel inroads from the 
Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 
. Swift. 
To MEAN. v. n. [meenen, Datch.] To have in the mind; to 
intend ; to purpofe. 
z When your children fhall fay, What mean you by this fer- 
vice? ye fhall fay, It is the paffover, Exod. xii. 26, 
Thefe delights if thou canft give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 
To MEAN. v.a. 
1. To purpofe; to intend ; to defign. 
Ye thought evil againft me; but God meant it unto gcod, 
to fave much people alive. Gen. l. 20. 
And lite more perfect have attain’d than fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my-lot. 
J practis’d it to make you tafte your cheer 
With double pleature, firit prepar’d by fear: 
So loyal fubjects often feize their prince, - 
Yet meun his facred perfon not the leatt offence. Dryden, 
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2. To intend ; to hint covertly ; to underftand. 

I more cafily forfake an argument on which I could delight 

to dwell; I mean your judgment in your choice of friends. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Whatever was meant by them, it could not be that Cain, 

as elder, had a natural dominion over Abel. Locke. 

MEA'NDER. 1. f. [Meander is a river in Phrygia remarkable 
for its winding courfe.] Maze; labyrinth; flexuous paflage ; 
ferpentine winding ; winding courfe. 

Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diflections, have 
fearched into thofe various meanders of the veins, arteries, 
and integrals of the body. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Tis well, that while mankind 

Through fate’s perverfe meander errs, 

He can imagin’d pleafures find, 

To combat againft real cares. 

While ling’ring rivers in meanders glide, 

They {catter verdant life on either fide ; 

The vallies fmile, and with their flow’ry face, 

And wealthy births confefs the floods embrace. Blackmore. 

Law is a bottomlefs pit: Jo!:n Bull was flattered by the 
lawyers, that his fuit would not laft above a year; yet ten 
Jong years did Hocus fteer his caufe through all the meanders 
of the law, and all the courts. Arbuthnot. 

Mea’npRous. adj. [from meander.] Winding; ficxuous. 
Me’aninc. n. f. [from mean. ] 
1. Purpofe; intention. 

I am no honeft man, if there be any good mcaning toward 

you. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
2. Habitual intention. 
Some whofe meaning hath at firft been fair, 

Grow knaves by ufe, and rebels by defpair. 

3- The fenfe ; the thing under{tood. 
The meaning, not the name, I call: for thou, 
Not of the Mules nine. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. 
Thefe loft the fenfe their learning to difplay, 

And thofe explain’d the searing quite away. Pope. 

No word more frequently in the mouths of men than con- 
{cience ; and the meaning of it is, in fome meafure, under- 
ftood : however, it is a word extremely abufed by many, who 
apply other meanings to it which God Almighty never in- 
tended. Swifts Mi/cel. 

Me’anty. adv. [from mean.] 
I. Moderately; not in a great degree, 

Dr. Metcalfe, mafter of St. John’s College, a man meanly 
Jearned himfelf, but not #eanly affectioned to fet forward 
learning in others. Afcham's Schoolmafter. 

In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meanly cultiva- 
ted, but painting eminently fourifbed. Dryden's Dufre/ney. 

2. Without dignity; poorly. 
It was the winter wild, 
While the heav’n-born child, 
All. mcanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. 
The Perian ftate will not endure a king 
So meanly born. Denham’s Sophy. 
3. Without greatnefs of mind; ungeneroufly. 
Weuld you meanly thus rely 
On power, ycu know I muit obey. 
4. Without refpect. 

Our kindred, and our very names, fecm to have fome- 
thing defireable in them : we cannot bear to have others think 
meanly of them. Wattss Logick. 

Me’anness. n. f. [from mean.] 
1. Want of excellence. 

The minifter’s greatnefs or meanne/s of knowledge to do 
other things, ftandeth in this place as a ftranger, with whom 
our form of common prayer hath nothing to do. Hooker, 

This figure is of a later date by the meanne/s of the work- 
manfhip. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Want of dignity ; low rank ; poverty. 
No other nymphs have title to mens hearts, 

But as their meanne/s larger hopes imparts. Waller. 

Poverty, and meanne/s of condition, expofe the wifeft to 
fcorn, it being natural for men to place thcir efteem rather 
upon things great than good. South's Sermons. 

3. Lownefs of mind. 
_ The name of fervants has of old been reckoned to imply 
a certain meanne/s of mind, as well as lownefs of condition. 
South's Sermons. 


Prior. 


Refcommen. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


4. Sordidnefs; niggardlinefs. 
Meant, perf. and part. paff. of to mean, 
By Silvia if thy charming felf be meant; 
If friendfhip be thy virgin vows extent: 
O ! let me in Aminta’s praifes join ; 
Her’s my cfleem thall be, my paffion thine. Prior. 
Measg, n. f. [probably a corruption of mealure: as, a meafe 
of herrings is five hundred. Ainf. 
ME’ASLES. n. f. [morbilli, Latin.] 
Meafles arc a critical eruption in a fever, well known in 
the commen practice, and bear this name, which is a dimi- 
nutive of morbus, becaule it hath been accounted a species 
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of fuch malignant and peftilential fevers, to which compara- 
tively this is fo in a much inferior degree. Quincy, 
My lungs 

Coin words till their decay, againit thofe meafles, 

Which we difdain fhould tetter us, yet feck 

The very way to catch them. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus, 

Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs 
were rife and mortal, as likewife the meafles. Arbuthnot, 

2. A difeafe of fwine. 

One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would needs 
fell it, and proclaimed the virtues of it; nothing ever thrived 
on it, no owner of it ever died in his bed ; the fwine died of 
the meafles, and the fheep of the rot. B. Jobnfan’s Difcovery, 

3. A difcafe of trees. 

Fruit-bearers are often infe&ed with the meafles, by being 

fcorched with the fun. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 
Me‘AsLep. adj. [from meafles.] Infe&ted with the meafles. 
Thou vermin wretched, 

As e’er in meafled pork was hatched ; 

Thou tail of worfhip, that doft grow 

On rump of juftice as of cow. Hudibras, p. i, 

Me’asty. adj. [from meafles.] Scabbed with the. meafles, 
Laft trotted forth the gentle fwine, 

To eafe her againft the ftump, 

And difmally was heard to whine, 

All as the ferubb’d her mea/ly rump, 

ME’ASURABLE. adj, 
I. Such as may be meafured; fuch as may admit of computa- 
tion. 

God’s eternal duration is permanent and indivifible, not 
meafurable by time and motion, nor to be computed by num- 
ber of fucceffive moments. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. Moderate ; in fmall quantity. 

Me’asuRABLENEss. n. f. [from meafurable.] Quality of ad- 
mitting to be meafured. 

Me’asuRaBLy. adv. [from mea/urable.] Moderately. 

Wine meafurably drunk, and in feafon, bringeth gladnefe 
of the heart. Eceluf. xxxi. 28. 

ME'ASURE. n. f. [mefure, French; menfura, Latin.] 
x, That by which any thing is meafured. 
A taylor’s news, 

Who ftood with fhears and mea/ure in his hand, 

Standing on flippers, which his nimble hafte 

Had falfely thruft upon contrary feet, 

Told of many a thoufand, Shake/p, King John: 

A concave mea/ure, of known and denominated capacity, 
ferves to meafure the capacioufnefs of any other veflel. Holder. 

All magnitudes are capable of being meafured ; but it is 
the application of one to another which makes actual mea- 
fures. Holder on Time, 

When Moies {peaks of mea/ures, for example, of an ephah, 
he prefumes they knew what mea/ure he meant : that he hime 
felf was fkilled in weights and mea/ures, arithmetick and geo- 
metry, there is no reafon to doubt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. The rule by which any thing is adjufted or proportioned. 

God’s goodnefs is the mea/ure of his providence. . More. 

I expect, from thofe that judge by firft fight and rath mmea- 
Jures, to be thought fond or infolent. Glanville’s Scep. 

3. Proportion; quantity fettled. 

Meafure is that which perfecteth all things, becaufe every 
thing is for fome end; neither can that thing be available to 
any end, which is not proportionable thereunto ; and to pro- 
portion as well exceffes as detects are oppofite. Hooker. 

I enter not into the particulars of the law of nature, or its 
meafures of punifhment} yet it is certain there is fuch a law. 


Locke, 


Swift, 


4. A ftated quantity ; as, a meafure of wine. 
Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a mea/ure 
The table round. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 
5. Sufficient quantity. 
I'll never paufe again, 
Till either death hath clos’d thefe eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me mcafure of revenge. Shake/peare. 
6. Allotment; portion allotted. 
Good Kent, how fhall Į live aud work 
To match thy goodnefs? life will be too fhort, 
And ev’ry mea/ure fail me. Shake/p. King Lear, 
We will not boaft of things without our mea/ure, but ac- 
cording to the meafure of the rule which God hath diftribu- 
ted to us, a meafure to reach even unto you. 2 Cor. x. 13. 
If elfe thou feck’ft 
Ought, not furpaffing human mcea/ure, fay. Milton. 
Our religion fets before us not the example of a ftupid 
ftoick, who had, by ‘obftinate principles, hardened himtelf 
againft all pain beyond the common mea/ures of humanity, 
but an example of a man like ourlelves, — Tillot/on’s Sermons, 
7. Degree. 
I have laid down, in fome meafure, the defcription of the 
old world. Abbot's Dejcription of the World. 
There is a great meafure of difcretian to be ufed in the per~» 
formance of confeffion, fo that you neither omit it when your 
10 G own 
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own heart may tell you that there is fomething amifs, nor 
over-{crupuloufly purfue it when you are not confcious to 
yourfelf of notable failings. Yaylor’s Guide to a Penitent. 
The rains were but preparatory ın feme mea/ure, and the 
violence and confummation of the dcluge depended upon the 
difruption of the great abyfs.  Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

8. Proportionate time ; mufical time. 

Amaryllis breathes thy fecrct pains, 


And thy fond heart beats mea/ure to thy ftrains. Prior. 
g. Motion harmonically regulated. 
My legs can keep no mea/ure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meafure keeps in gricf: 
Therefore no dancing, girl, fome other fport.  Shake/p. 


As when the {tars in their ethereal race, 
At length have roll’d around the liquid fpace, 
From the fame point of heav’n their courfe advance, 
And move in mea/fures of their former dance. Dryden. 
yo. A ftately dance. This fenfe is, I believe, obfolete. 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a 
meafure and a cinque pace; the firft fuit is hot and hafty, like 
a Scotch jig, and full as fantaftical ; the wedding mannerly, 
modeft as a meafure, full of ftate and anchentry. Shake/peare. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our ftern alarms chang’d to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful mea/ures. 
11. Moderation; not excefs. 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecftafy ; 
In meafure rein thy joy, {cant this excefs ; 
J fecl too much thy bleffing, make it lefs, 
For fear I furfeit. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Hell hath enlarged herfelf, and opened her mouth without 
meafiure. Ta. vi. 14. 
x2. Limit; boundary. 


Shakefpeare. 


In the fame fenfe is 

Merpov 

Tpeis eriwy dexadas Tadias dúo, pecrpov EInKay 

“Hyzlépns Buolns palies aiDéptos. 

*Apxumas TŠTOIT V 

Lord, makc me to know mine end, and the meafure of 
my days what it is, that I may know how frail Iam. Pfal. 

13. Any thing adjufted. 

He only lived according to nature, the other by ill cuf- 

toms, and meafures taken by other mens cyes and tongues. 
Taylor’s holy living. 

Chrift reveals to us the mea/ures according to which God 

will proceed in difpenfing his rewards. ` Smalridge’s Sermons, 
J4. Syllables metrically numbered ; metre. 

Į addrefled them to a lady, and affected the foftnefs of ex- 
preffion, and the fmoothnefs of meafure, rather than the 
height of thought. Dryden. 

The numbers themfelves, though of the heroick mea/ure, 
fhould be the {mootheft imaginable. Pope. 

15. Tune; proportionate notes. 
The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies, 

Which thither came to hear their mufick fweet, 

And to the mea/ures of their melodies 
Did learn to move their nimble-fhifting feet. Spenfer. 
16. Mean of action; mean to an end. 

His majefty found what wrong mea/ures he had taken in 

the conferring that truft, and lamented his error. Clarendon. 
17. To have hard meafure ; to be hardly dealt by. 
To MEASURE. v.a. [mefurer, French 3 men/uro, Latin. ] 
1. To compute the quantity of any thing by fome fettled rule. 

Archidamus having received from Philip, after the victory 
of Cheronea, proud letters, writ back, that if he mea/ured 
his own fhadow he would find it no longer than it was before 
his victory. Bacon's Apophth. 

2. To pafs through; to judge of extent by marching over. 
A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 


To meafure kingdoms with his feeble fteps. Shakefpeare. 
I'll tell thee all my whole device 
At the park-gate ; and therefore hafte away, 
For we muft mea/ure twenty miles to-day. Shakefpeare. 
The veflel pioughs the fea, 
And mea/ures back with fpced her former way. Dryden, 


3. To judge of quantity or extent, or greatnefs. 
Great are thy works, Jehovah; infinite 
Thy pow’r! What thought can meafure thee, or tongue 
Relate thec ? Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vii. 
4. To adjuft; to proportion. 

To {ecure a contented {pirit, sea/ure your defires by your 
fortunes, not your fortunes by your defires. Taylor. 

Silver is the inftrument as well as meafure of commerce ; 
and ’tis by the quantity of filver he gets for any commodity in 
exchange that he mea/ures the value of the commodity he 
fells. Locke. 

. To mark out in ftated quantities. 

What thou feeft is that portion of eternity which is called 
time, mea/ured out by the fun, and reaching from the begin- 
ning of the world to its confummation, Addifon’s Spectator, 

6. To allot or diftribute by mealure. 
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With what meafure you mete, it fhall be smeafured'to you 
again. Matth. vii. 2 
Mr’asureELess. adj. [from meafure.] Immenfe ; immeafure- 
able. 


He fhut up the mea/urele/s content. Shakef/peare. 


ME'ASUREMENT. n. f. [from mea/ure.] Menfuration ; act of 


meafuring. 
Me’asurer. 2. f. [from meafure.] One that meafures. 
Me’asurino. adj. [from meafure.] It is applied to a caft not 
to be diftinguifhed in its length from «nother but by mea- 
furing. 
When lufty fhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and nonc the reft out-go 
So far, but that the beft are meas’ring cafts, 
Their emulation and their paftime lafts. 
Meat. n. f. [met, French.] 
1. Flefh to be eaten. f 
To his father he fent ten fhe afles laden with corn, and 
bread, and meat, for his father by the way. Gen, xlv. 23. 
Carnivore, and birds of prey, are no good meat; but the 
reafon is, rather the cholerick nature of thofe birds than their 
feeding upon flefh ; for pewets and ducks feed upon flefh, and 
yet are good meat. 
There was a multitude of excifes; as, the vectigal macelli, 
a tax upon meat. Arbuthnot. 
2. Food in general. 
Never words were mufick to thine ear, 
And never meat {weet-favour’d in thy tafte, . 
Unlefs I fpake or carv’d. Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 
Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats; but God fhall 
deftroy both. I Cor, Vi. 13. 
Me’aTeED. adj. [from meat.] Fed; foddered. 
Strong oxen and horfes, wel fhod and wel clad, 
Wel meated and ufed. Tuffer’s Hufb. 


Meatue. n.f. [medd, Welfh, unde mede, meddwi ebrius. 


fum.] Drink. 
For drink the grape 
She crufhes, inoffenfive muft, and meathes 
From many a berry. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. Ve 
Me’AzLInG. part. generally called mizzling. See MIZZLE. 
The air feels more moift when the water is in fmall than 
in great drops; in meaziing and foaking rain, than in great 
fhowers. Arbuthnot on Air. 
MECHA’NICAL. 2 adj. [mechanicus, Lat. mechanique, French 
MecuHa’nick. § from pnxavn.] 
x. Mean; fervile; of mean occupation. 
Know you not, being mechanical, you ought not walk upon 
a labouring day, without the fign of your profeffion? Shak. 
Hang him, mechanical falt-butter rogue ; Iwill ftare him 
out of his wits; I will hew him with my cudgel. — Shake/p. 
Mechanick flaves, ‘ 
With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, {hall 
Uplift us to the view. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To make a god, a hero, or a king, f 
Defcend to a mechanick dialect. 
2. Conftructed by the laws of mechanicks. 
Many a fair precept in poetry is, like a feeming demon- 
{tration in mathematicks, very fpecious in the diagram, but 
failing in the mechanick operation. Dryden. 
The main bufinefs of natural philofophy, is to argue from 
phenomena without feigning hypothe‘es, and to deduce caufes 
from effects till we come to the very firft caufe, which cer- 
tainly is not mechanical; and not only to unfold the mecha- 
nifm of the world, but chiefly to refolve thefe, and fuch like 
queftions. Newton's Opticks. 
3. Skilled in mechanicks. 
Mecua‘nick. n.f. A manufacturer; a low workman, 
Do not bid me 
Difmifs my foldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome’s mechanicks. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
A third proves a very heavy philofopher, who poffibly would 
have made a good mechanick, and have done well enough at 
the ufeful philofophy of the fpade or the anvil. South, 
Mecna‘nicks. n. f. [mechanica, Latin. } re 
Dr. Wallis defines mechanicks to. be the geometry of mo- 
tion, a mathematical {cience, which thews the ces of 
powers, or moving forces, fo far as they are applied to en- 
gines, and demonftrates the laws of motion. Harris. 
The rudiments of geography, with fomething of mecha- 
nicks, may be ealily conveyed into the minds of acute young 
perfons. Weatts’s Improvement of the Mind, 
Salmoncus was a great proficient in mechantcks, and inven- 
tor of a veflel which imitated thunder. roome, 
MecHa'NıcaLLY, adv. [from mechanick.] According to the 
Jaws of mechanifm. 
They fuppofe even the common animals that are in being, 
to have been formed mechanically among the reft. Ray. 
Later philofophers feign hypothefes for explaining all things 
anechanically, and refer other caules to metaphyficks. Newton. 


Rofccmman: 


MECHA‘NICALNESS, 


Wallera 


Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 859. 
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Mecua’xrcainess. n. f. [from mechanick.] 

1. Agreedblencfs to the laws of mechanifm. 

2. Meannefs. i 

Mecuanrcian. n. f. [mechanicien, French.] A man profef- 
mein Or ftudying the conftruction of machincs. 

aa were figured like male, others like female fcrews, 
as mechanicians {pcak. Boyle. 

Mecna’nism. n. f. mechanifine, French.] 
1. Action according to mechanick laws. 

After the chyle has pafled through the lungs, nature con- 
tinues her ufual mechanifîn, to convert it into animal fub- 
ftances. Arbuthnot on Alimets. 

He acknowledges nothing befides matter and motion; fo 
that all muft be performed either by mechanifm or accident, 
either of which is wholly unaccountable. Bentley. 

2. Conftruction of parts depending on each other in any com- 
plicated fabrick. 
Mecno’acan. nf. 

Mechoacan is a large root, twelve or fourtcen inches long, 
and of the thicknefs of a man’s wrift, ufually divided into 
two branches at the bottom : what we fee of it is commonly 
Cut tranfverfely into flices for the conveniency of drying it: 
its firft introduction into Europe was about two hundred and 
twenty years ago: it is brought from the province of Me- 
choacan in South America, from whence it has its name : the 
plant which affords it is a fpecies of bindwecd, and its ftalks, 
which are angular, and full of a refinous milky juice, climb 
upon every thing which ftands near them: the root in pow- 
der is a gentle and mild purgative, Hill's Mat. Med. 

Meco'ntum. h. f. [unnaviov.] 
1. Expreffed juice of poppy. 
2. The firft excrement of children. 

Infants new-born have a meconium, or fort of dark-colour- 
ed excrement in the bowels. Arbuthnot on Dict. 

Me’pat. n. f. [medaille, Fr. probably from metallum, Lat.] 
1. An ancient coin: 

The Roman medals were their current money : when an 
action deferved to be recorded on a coin, it was ftampt, and 
iffued out of the mint. Addifon’s Guard. N°. 96. 

2. A piece ftamped in honour of fome remarkable performance. 
MEDA'LLICK. n.f. [from medal.] Pertaining to medals. 

You will never, with all your medallick eloquence, perfuade 
Eugenius, that it is better to have a pocketful of Otho’s than 
of Jacobus’s. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Mepa'tLion, n.f. [medaillon, Fr.] A large antique ftamp or 
medal. 

Medalions, in refpe& of the other coins, were the fame as 
modern medals in refpect of modern money. Addifon. 

Mepa‘tuist. 2. f. [medaillifte; Fr.] A man {killed or curious 
in medals. 

In the language of a medalli/?, you are not to look upon a 
cabinet of medals as a treafure of money, but of knowledge. 

Addifon on ancient Medals. 
To Me’ppte. v.n. [middelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To have to do: in this fenfe it is always followed by with, 

It is reported that caffia, when gathered, is put into the 
fkins of beafts newly flayed, which breeding worms, they 
devour the pith and marrow, and fo make it hollow ; but 
meddle not with the back, becaufe it is bitter. Bacon. 

With the power of it upon the fpirits of men we will only 
meddle, Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N°, 945. 

I have thus far been an upright Judge, not meddling with 
the defign nor difpofition. Dryden. 

2. To interpofe; to act in any thing. 

For my part, I'll not meddle nor make any farther. Shak. 

In every turn of ftate, without meddling on cither fide, he 
has always been favourable to merit. Dryden, 

The civil lawyers have pretended to determine concerning 
the fucceffion of princes; but, by our author’s principles, 
have meddled in a matter that belongs not to them. Locke, 

What haft thou to do to meddle with the affairs of my fa- 
mily ? to difpofe of my eftate, old boy? Arbuthnot. 

3- To interpofe or intervene importunely or officioully. 

Why fhould’ft thou meddle to thy hurt. 2 Kings xiv. 10. 

It is an honour for a man to ceafe from ftrife: but every 
fool will be meddling. Prov. xx% 3. 

This meddling prieft longs to be found a fool. Rowe. 
Let me thake off th’ intrufive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling fenfes all afide. Thomjfon’s Winter. 
To Meppte. v.a. [from mefkr, Fr.] To mix; to mingle. 
Obfolete. i 
A meddled ftate of the orders of the gofpel, and the cere- 
monies of popery, is not the beft way to banifh popcry. 
Hooker, b. iv. 
He that had well ycon’d his lere, 
Thus medled his talk with many a teare. | Spenfer, 
ME'DDLER. x. f. [from meddle.] One who bufies himfelf with 
things in which he has no concern. 

Do not drive away fuch as bring thee information, as med- 
ders, but accept of them in good part. Bacon, 

This may be applied to thofe! that aflume to them{clves 
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the merits of other mens fervices, meddiers, boafters, 

impertinents. 
E’DDLESOME. adj. 
body. Sin] 

MEDIA'STINE. n. f. [French ; mediaflinum, Latin] J he 
fimbriated body about which the guts are convolved, 

None of the membranes which inveft the indide of the 
breaft but may be the feat of this difeate, the mediafire as 
well as the pleura. Arbuthnot on Diet, 

To ME'DIATE. v.n. [from medius, Latin.] 
1. To interpofe as an equal friend to both partics ; to act in- 
differently between contending partics ; to intercede, 

The corruption of manners in the world, we fhall find 
owing to fome mediating {chemes that offer to comprehend. the 
different interefts of fin and religion, 

2. To be between two. 

By being crowded, they exclude all other bodies that be- 
„ fore mediated between the parts of their body. Digby. 
Yo MEDÝATE. v. a. 
1. To form by mediation. 

The earl made many profeffions of his defire to interpofe 
and mediate a good peace between the nations. Clarendon. 

I poffef$ chemifts and Corpulcularians of advantages by the 
confederacy I am mediating between them. Boyle 

2. To limit by fomething in the middle. í 

They ftyled a double ftcp, that is, the fpace from the 
elevation of one foot to the fame foot fet down again, me- 
diated by a ftep of the other foot a pace equal to five fect. 

Holder on Ti. 
ME'DIATE. adj. [mediat, French; medius, Latin.) ert 
I. AInterpofed ; intervening, 
Soon the mediate clouds fhall be difpell’d ; 


and 
L’ Eflrange, 


Intermeddling : as, a medillefone, lufy 


Rogers. 


The fun fhall foon be face to face beheld. Prior 
2. Middle; between two extremes. 3 

Anxious we hover in a mediate ftate, 

Betwixt infinity and nothing, Prior. 


2. Acting as a means. Unrutual. 
The moft important care of a new and vigorous king, was 
his marriage for mediate eftablithment of the royal line} 
Wotton’ s Life of Buckingham, 
Me‘DIATELY. adv. [from mediate.) By a fecondary caule; in 
fuch a manner that fomething acts between the firt caufe and 
the laft effect. 

God worketh all things amoneft us mediately by fecondary 
means; the which means of our fafety being fhippine and 
fea-forces, are to be efteemed as his gifts, and then only 
available and beneficial when he vouchfafeth his frace to ufe 
them aright. Raleigh's Effays. 

Peftilent contagion is propagated immediately by converfing 
with infected perfons, and mediately by peftilent feminaries 
propagated through the air. Harvey on Confumptions. 

MEDIATION. n. J» (mediation, French, from medius, Lat.] 
1. Interpofition ; intervention 5 agency between two parties, 
practifed by a common friend. 
Some nobler token I have kept apart 
For Livia and O@avia, to induce 
Their mediation. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
Noble offices thou may’ ft effect ; 

Of mediation, after I am dead, 

Between his greatnefs and thy other brethien. Shake/peare. 

The king fought unto them to compofe thofe troubles be- 
tween him and his fubjects ; they accordingly'interpofed their 
mediation in a round and princely manner. Bacon, 

2. Agency ; an intervenient power. 

The paffions have their refidence in the {enfitive appetite : 
for inafmuch as man is acompound of fleth as well as fpirit, 
the foul, during its abode in the body, does all things by the 
mediation of thefe paffions. South's Serm. 

It is utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute matter, 
without the mediation of fome immaterial being, fhould ope- 
rate upon other matter without mutual contact. Bentley. 

3. Interceffion ; entreaty for another. j 
MEDIA'TOR. n. f. [mediateur, F rench.] 
1. One that intervenes between two parties, 

You had found by experience the trouble of all mens con- 
fluence, and for all matters to yourfelf, as a mediator between 
them and their fovereign. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

2. An interceflor; an entreater for another 3 one who ufes his 
influence in favour of another. 

It is againft the fenfe of the law, to make faints or angels 
to. be mediators between God and them. Stillingfleet, 

3+ One of the characters of our bleffed’Saviour. t 
Man’s friend, his mediator, his defign’d, è 
Both ranfom and redeemer voluntary, Milton, 
MEDIATO/RIAL. adj. [from mediator. | Belonging to a mce- 
Me/piaTory. §  diator. x 

All other effeéts of Chrift’s mediatorial office are accounted 
for from the truth of his re{urrection, Fiddes’s Sermons. 
EDIA‘TORSHIP. 2. /. [from mediator.) The office of a me- 
diator. 

MEDIA'TRIX. n. f. [mediusy Lat.) A female mediator. Ain. 
Me'pic. 
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Me'nic. n. f. [meaica, Latin.] A plant. 

The medic hath a papilionaccous or buttterAy flower, out 
of which cmpalement rifes the pointa!, which afterward be- 
comes an intorted pod, formetimes like aram’s horn, in which 
are lodged kidney-fhaped feeds. Miller. 

ME'DICAL. adj. [medicus, Lat.] Phyfical; relating to the art 
of healing ; medicinal. 

In this work attempts will exceed performances, it being 
compoted by fnatches of time, as medical vacation would per- 
mit. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ME'DICALLY. adv. [from medical.) Phyfically ; medicinally. 

‘That which promoted this confideration, and medically ad- 

vanced the fame, was the doctrine of Hippocrates. Browne. 
Me’picaMENT. 1. f. [mcdicament, Fr. medicamentum, Latin.] 
Any thing ufed in healing ; generally topical applications. 

Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more publick re- 
prehenfions; and, upon the unfucce(sfulnefs of thefe milder 
medicaments, the ufc of that ftronger phyfick, the cenfures. 

Hammonds Fundamentals. 

A cruel wound was cured by fealding medicaments, after it 
was putrified ; and the violent {welling and bruife of another 
was taken away by fcalding it with milk. Temple's Mifcel. 

MEDICAME'NTAL. adj. [medicamenteux, Fr. from medicament.] 
Relating to medicine, internal or topical. 

MepicaMe’> TALLY. x. f. [from medicamental.] After the man- 
ner of medicine; with the power of medicine. 

The fubftance of gold is invincible by the powerfulleft ac- 
tion of natural heat; and that not only alimentally in a fub- 
ftantial mutation, but alfo medicamentally in any corporeal 
converfion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

To Me’picaTE. v.a. [medico, Lat.) To tin@ure or impreg- 
nate with any thing medicinal. 

The fumes, fteams, and {tenches of London, do fo medi- 
cate and impregnate the air about it, that it becomes capable 
of little more. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

‘To this may be afcribed the great effects of medicated wa- 


ters. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
She fecured the whitenefs of my hand by medicated gloves. 
Rambler. 


MEDICA‘TION. n. f. [from medicate.] 
a. The act of tinéturing or impregnating with medicinal ingre- 
dients. 

The watering of the plant with an infufion of the medi- 
cine may have more force than the reft, becaufe the medica- 
tron is oft renewed. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

2. The ufe of phyfick. 
He advifeth to obferve the times of the equinoxes and fol- 
ftices, and to declare medication ten days before and after. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
MEDI'CINABLE., adj. [medicinalis, Lat.) Having the power of 
phyfick. 

Old oil is more clear and hot in medicinable ufe. Bacen. 

Accept a bottle made of a ferpentine ftone, which gives 
any wine infufed therein for four:and twenty hours the tafte 
and operation of the Spaw water, and is very medicinable for 
the cure of the fpleen. Watton. 

The jaw-bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are medicinable. 

Walton’s Angler. 
MEDICINAL. adj. [medicinalis, Latin: this word is now com- 
monly pronounced medicinal, with the accent on the fecond 
fyliable ; but more properly, and more agreeably to the beft 
authorities, medicinal. ] 
1, Having the power of healing ; having phyfical virtue. 
Come with words as medicinal as true, 
Honeft as either ; to purge him of that humour 
That preffes him from fleep. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Thoughts my tormentors arm’d with deadly ftings, 

Mangle my apprehenfive tendereft parts ; 

Exafpcrate, exulcerate and raife 

Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 

Nor medicinal liquor can affuage. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

The fecond caufes took the fwift command, 
The medicinal head, the ready hand ; 
All but eternal doom was conquer’d by their art. Dryden. 
2. Belonging to phyfick. 
Learn’d he wasin med'cinal lore, 

For by his fide a pouch he wore, 

Replete with ftrange hermetick powder, 

‘That woum]s nine miles point-blank with folder. Butler. 

Such are called medicinal-days by fome writers, wherein no 
crifis er change is expected, fo as to forbid the ufe of medi- 
cines: but it is moft properly ufed for thofe days whercin 
purging, or any other evacuation, is more conveniently com- 

*nlied with. Quincy, 

Medicinal-hours are thofe wherein it is fuppofed that medi- 
cines may be taken, commonly reckoned in the morning faft- 
ing, about an hour before dinner, about four hours after din- 
ner, and going to bed; but times arc to be governed by the 


fymptoms and aggravation of the diftemper. Quincy, 
MeniciNaLvy, adv. [from medicinal.} Phyfically. 
The witnelles that lcech-like liv’d on blood, 

Sucking for them were smed’cinally good. Dryden. 


MEDICINE. ire fs [ medicine, Fr. medicina, Latin, It is gene- 
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rally pronounced as if only of two fyllables, med'cine.] Phy- 
fick ; any remedy adminiftered by a phyfician. 
O, my dear father! reftauration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms. 
Let’s make us medicines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. Sakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
A merry heart doth good like a medicine; but a broken 
fpirit drieth the bones. Prov. xvii. 22. 
I wifh to die, yet dare not death endure ; 
Deteft the med’cine, yet defire the cure. 
To Me’nicine. v.a. [from the noun.] To operate as phyfick. 
Not ufed. i 
Not all the drowfy fyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that {weet fleep 
Which thou owedft yefterday. 


participation of two extremes ; half. 

They contained no fifhy compofure, but were made up of 
man and bird; the human medrety varioufly placed not only 
above but below. Brown’s Vulgar Errourse 

Mepro’crity. n. f. [mediocrité, French; mediocritas, Lat.) 
1. Small degree ; middle rate ; middle ftate. 

Men of age feldom drive bufinefe home tc the full period, 
but content themfelves with a mediocrity of fuccefs. Bacon. 

There appeared a fudden and marvellous converfion in the 
duke’s cafe, from the moft exalted to the moft deprefled, as 
if his expedition had been capable of no mediocrities. Wotton. 

He likens the mediocrity of wit to one of a mean fortune, 
who manages his ftore with great parfimony ; but who, with 
fear of running into profufenefs, never arrives to the magnifi- 
cence of living. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Getting and improving our knowledge in fubftances only 
by experience and hiftory, is all that the weaknefs of our 
faculties in this {tate of mediocrity, while we are in this world, 
can attain to. Locke. 

2. Moderation; temperance. Obfolete. 

Left appetite, in the ufe of food, fhould lead us beyond 
that which is meet, we owe, in this cafe, obedience to that 
law of reafon which teacheth mediocrity in meats and drinks. 

Hooker, b.i. 

When they urge us to extreme oppofition againft the 
church of Rome, do they mean we fhould be drawn unto it 
only for a time, and afterwards return to a mediocrity. Hooker. 

To Me’pirare. v. a. [mediter, French; meditor, Lat.] To 
plan; to fcheme; to contrive. 

Bleffed is the man that doth meditate good things in wif- 
dom, and that reafoneth of holy things by his underftanding. 

Eceluf. xiv. 20. 

Some affirmed that I meditated a war; God knows, I did 

not then think of war. King Charles. 
Like a lion that unheeded lay, 

Diffembling fleep, and watchful to betray, pe ? 

With inward rage he meditates his prey. Dryden. 

Before the memory of the flood was loft, men meditated 


the fetting up a falfe religion at Babel. Fortes. 
2. To think on; to revolve in the mind. 
Them among 
There fet a man of ripe and perfect age, ; 
Who did them meditate all his life long. Fairy Queen, 


To ME'DITATE. v. n. To think; to mufe; to contemplate ; 
to dwell on with intenfe thought. It is common!y ufed of 
pious contemplation. 

His delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his law doth 
he meditate night and day. Pfal.i.2. 
I will meditate alfo of all thy work, and talk of all thy 
doings, Pfal. Ixxvii. 12. 
Meditate till you make fome aé of piety upon the occafion 
of what you meditate; either get fome new arguments againft 
a fin, or fome new encouragements to virtue. Taylor. 
To worthip God, to ftudy his will, to meditate upon him, 

and to love him ; all thefe being great pleafure and peace. 
y Es Tillotfox's Sermons. 

MEDITATION., n. f. [meditation, Fr. meditatio, Latin.] 

1. Deep thought ; clofe attention ; contrivance ; contemplation. 

I left the meditations wherein I was, and fpake to her in 
anger. a oY fs ame 
Some thought and meditation are neceflary ; and a man 
may pofibly be fo ftupid as not to have God in all his 
thoughts, or to fay in his heart, there is nore. Bentley, 
2. Thought employed upon facred objects. 
His name was heavenly contemplation ; 
Of God and goodnefs was his meditation. Fairy Du. b. i. 
*Tis moft true, 
That mufing meditation moft atfects 


The penfive fecrefy of defert cell. Milton. 
Thy thoughts to nobler meditations give, 
And ftudy how to die, not how to live. Grarville. 


3. A feries of thoughts, occafioned by any object or occurrence. 
ME'DITATIVE. adj; [from meditate.) ` 
I1. Addićtłed to meditation. Ania 
2. Expreffing intention or defign, z 


Me’DITERRAN, 


Shake[p. King Lear. 


Dryden x 


Shakefpeare. } 
Mepnrery. n.f. [medieté, Fr. medietas, Lat.] Middle itate 5 
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MEDITERRA'NE- ? s , 
MEDITERRANEAN. $adj [medius and terra; meditcrranée,Fr. ] 
MeEpITERRA’NEOUS. J 
1. Encircled with land. 
In all that part that lieth on the north fide of the mediter- 
rane fea, it is thought not to be the vulgar tongue. Brerewood. 
2. Inland; remote from the fea. 
It is found in mountains and mediterraneous parts ; and fo 
itis a fat and un@tuous fublimation of the earth. Brown. 
W @have taken a lefs height of the mountains than is re- 
quifite, if we refpect the mediterraneous mountains, or thofe 
that are at a great diftance from the fca. Burnet. 
Me’piuM. n.f. [medium, Latin.] 
1. Any thing intervening. 
Whether any other liquors, being made mediums, caufe a 
diverfity of found from water, it may be tried. Bacon. 
I muft bring together 
All thefe extremes; and muft remove all mediums, 
That each may be the other’s object. Denham. 
Seeing requires light and a free medium, and a right line to 
the objects ; we.can hear in the dark, immured, and by curve 
liges. Holder. 
He, who looks upon the foul through its outward actions, 
often fees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to dif- 
colour the object. Addifon’s Speé?. N°. 257. 
The parts of bodies on which their colours depend, are 
denfer than the medium which pervades their interftices. Newt. 
Againft filling the heavens with fluid mediums, unlefs they 
be exceeding rare, a great objection arifes from the regular 
and very lafting motions of the planets and comets in all 
manner of courfes through the heavens. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Any thing ufed in ratiocination, in order to a conclufion ; 
the middle term in an argument, by which propofitions are 
connected. 
This cannot be anfwered by thofe mediums which have 
been ufed. Dryden's Juvenal. 
We, whofe underftandings are fhort, are forced to collect 
one thing from another, and in that procefs we feek out pro- 
per mediums. Baker’s Refleétions on Learning. 
3- The middle place or degree ; the juft temperature between 
extremes. 
The juft medium of this cafe lies betwixt the pride and the 
abjection, the two extremes. L’Eftrange. 
ME'DLAR. x. f. [me/pilus, Latin.] 
r. A tree. l 
The leaves of the medlar are either whole, and fhaped like 
thofe of the laurel, as in the manured forts; or laciniated, 
as in the wild forts: the flower confifts of five leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe : the fruits are umbilicated, and are 
not eatable till they decay; and have, for the moft part, five 


hard feeds in each. Miller. 
4. The fruit of that tree. 
You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 
And that’s the right virtue of the medlar. Shakefpeare. 


Now will he fit under a medlar tree, 
And with his miftrefs were that kind of fruit, 
Which maids call medlars. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 
I was fain to forfwear it; they would elfe have marned me 
to the rotten mediar. Shake/peare. 
O@ober is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation ; 


with a bafket of fervices, medlars, and chefnuts. — Peacham. 
No rotten medlars, whilft there be 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleaveland. 
Men have gather’d from the hawthorn’s branch 
Large medlars, imitating regal crowns. Philips. 


ba tapas bv. a To mingle. Spenfer. 

Me'bry. n. f. [from meddle for mingle. ] A mixture ; a mifcel- 
lany; a mingled mafs, It is commonly ufed with: fome de- 
grce of contempt. 

Some imagined that the powder in the armory had taken 
fire; others, that troops of horfemen approached : in which 
medly. of conccits they bare down one upon another, and 


joftled many into the tower ditch. Hayward. 
. Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 
Sufpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars 5 
Then peace again. Walp. 


They count their toilfome marches, long fatigues, 
Unufual faftings, and will bear no more 
This medley of philofophy and war. Addifon’s Cato. 
Mahomet began to knock down his fellow citizens, and 
to fll all Arabia with an unnatural medley of religion and 
bloodfhied. Freeholder, N°. 50. 
There are that a compounded fluid drain . 
! From different mixtures: the blended ftreams, 
Each mutually correcting cach, create 
A pleafurable medley. k 
Me’DLEY. adj. Mingled ; confufed. 
I'm ftrangely difcompos’d ; 
Qualms at my heart, convulfions in my nerves; —— 
Within my little world make medley war. Dryden. 
MEDU'LLAR. adj. [medullaire, Fr. from medulla, Latin.] 
Mepu’LLARY. § Pertaining to the marrow. 


Philips. 
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Thefe little emiflaries, united together at the cortical part 
of the brain, make the medullar part, being a bundle of very 
fmall, thread-like chanels or fibres. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

The back, for the fecurity of that medullary fubftance that 
runs down its cavity, is bent after the manner of the catena- 
rian curve. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

Merb. n. fi [med, Saxon; miete, Teutonick.] Reward; re- 
compence. Now rarely ufed. 
He knows his meed, if he be fpide, 
To be a thoufand deaths, and fhame beiide. 
Whether in beautics glory did exceed, 
A rofy garland was the victor’s meede. 
Thanks to men 


Hubberd. 


Fairy Queen. 


Of noble minds is honourable meed. Shakefpeare. 
He muft not float upon his wat’ry bier 

Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of fome melodious tear. Milton. 
If fo acloak and vefture be my meed 

Till his return, no title fhall I plead. Pope’s Odyffey. 


2. Prefent; gift. 
Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his fteward: no meed but he repays 
Seven-fold above itfelf. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
MEEK. adj. [minkr, Iflandick.] Mild of temper; not proud ; 
not rough; not eafily provoked; foft; gentle. 


Mofes was very meek above all men. Numb. xii. 3. 
But he her fears to ceafe, 
Sent down the meck-ey’d peace. Milton. 


We ought to be very cautious and meek-fpirited, till we 
are aflured of the honefty of our anceftors. Collier. 
To ME’EKEN. v. a. [from meek.] To make meek ; to foften. 
This word I have found no where elfe. 
The glaring lion faw, his horrid heart 
Was meeken’d, and he join’d his fullen joy. Thom/on. 
Me’eK Ly. adv. [from meek.] Mildly ; gently; not ruggedly ; 
not proudly. 
Be therefore, O my dear lords, pacify’d, 


And this mif-feeming difcord meekly lay alide. Fairy Qu. 
No pride does with your rifing honours grow, ' 
You meekly look on fuppliant crowds below. Stepney. 


Mr’'sKNEss. n. f. [from meek.] Gentlenefs ; mildnefs; foftnefs 
of temper. 
That pride and meeknefs mixt by equal part, 
Do both appear t’ adorn her beauty’s grace. Hubberd. 
You fign_your place and calling, in full feeming, 
With meekne/s and humility ; but your heart 
s ¢ramm’d with arrogancy, fpleen and pride. Shakefp. 
When his late diftemper attack’d him, he fubmitted to it 
with great meekne/s and refignation, as became a Chriftian. 
y Atterbury’s Sermons. 
Meer. adj. See MERE. Simple; unmixed. 
Meer. n. f. [See Mere.] A lake; a boundary. 
Mr’srep. adj. Relating to a boundary ; meer being a boun- 
dary, or mark of divifion. Hanmer. 
What, although you fled! why fhould he follow you? 
The itch of his affection fhould not then 
Have nickt his captainfhip; at fuch a point, 
When half to half the world oppos’d, he being 
The meered quefticn. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Meet. adj. [of obfcure etymology.] Fit; proper; qualified. 
Now rarely ufed. 
Ah! my dear love, why do you fleep thus long, 
When meeter were that you'fhould now awake? Spenfer. 
If the election of the minifter fhould be committed to 
every patifh, would they chule the mecte/. Whitgift. 
I am a tainted wether of the fock, 
Meeteft for death. © ~- Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
To be known fhortens my laid intent, 
My boon I make it, that you know me not, 
Till time and I think meet. Shake/p. King Lear. 
What, at any time have you heard her fay ? 
—That, Sir, which I will not report after her. 


—You may to më, and ’tis mott meet you fhould. Shak. 
York is meete/? man 
To be your regent in the realm of France. Shakefpeare. 


I am in your hand; do with me as feemeth good and mect 
untg you. ' Fer. XXVI. 14. 
The eye is very proper and meet for feeing. Bentley. 
2. Meer with. Even with. [from meet, the verb.] A low 
expreffion. 
Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; but he’ll be 
_ meet with you. Shake/peare. 
To Meer. v. a. pret. J met; Ihave met; particip. met. [me- 
-“van, Saxon, to find ; moeten, Dutch.] 
1. To come face to face; to encounter, 
Met’ thou my pofts ? Shake/peare: 
His daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and 
dances. i Judges xi. 34. 
Ahimelech was-afraid at the meeting of David. 1 Sam. xxi. 
2. To join another in the fame place. 
When fhall we three meet again, 
In thunder, light’ning, or in rain? Shakefp. Macbeth, 
Well, fend him word to meet us in the field. Shake/p. 
16 H I knew 
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I knew not, till I met 


My friends, at Ceres’ now deferted feat. Dryden. 
Not look back to fee, 
When what we love we never mult meet again. Dryden. 


3- To clofe one with another. Í 
„The nearer you come to the end of the lake, the moun- 
tains on each fide grow higher, till at laft they meet. Addifon. 
4. To find; to be treated with ; to light on. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the punifhments thofe crimes have met. Dryden. 
OF vice or virtue, whether bleft or curft, 
Which meets contempt, or which compaffion firft. Pope. 
To me no greater joy, 


Than that your labours meet a profp’rous end. Granville. 
5. To aflemble from different parts. 
Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to folemnize this feaft. Milton. 


To MEET. un. 
1. To encounter; to clofe face to face. 
2. To encounter in hoftility. 
3. To aflemble; to come together. 
They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Mac. xiv. 21, 
T'he materials of that building happilv met together, and 
very fortunately ranged themfelves into that delicate order, 
that it muit be a very great chance that parts them. Tzllot/on. 
4. To Meer with. To light on; to find. 
When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, he maketh 


as worthy a foldier as any nation he meeteth with. Spenfer. 
We met with many things worthy of obfervation. Bacon. 
_ A little fum you mourn, while moft have set 
With twice the lofs, and by as vile a cheat. Creech. 


Hercules’ meeting with pleafure and virtue, was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates. Addifon. 
What a majefty and force does one meet with in thefe fhort 
infcriptions : are not you amazed to fee fo much hiftory ga- 
thered into fo fmall a compafs?  Addifon on ancient Medals. 
5: To Meer with. To join. 
Falftaff at that oak fhall meet with us. 
6. To Meer with. To encounter; to engage. 
He, that hath futfered this difordered fpring, 
Hath now himfelf met with the fall of leaf. 
Royal miftrefs, 
Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury f 
From the fierce prince. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother, 
7. A latinifm. To obviate; occurrere objecto. 

Before I proceed farther, it is good to meet with an objec- 
tion, which if not removed, the conclufion of experience 
from the time paft to the prefent will not be found. Bacon. 

8. To advance half way. 

He yields himfelf to the man of bufinefs with reludtancy, 

but offers himfelf to the vifits of a friend with facility, and 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


all the meeting readinefs of defire. South, 
Our meeting hearts 
Confented foon, and marriage made us one. Rowe. 


9. To unite; to join: as, thefe rivers meet at fuch a place and 
oin. 
Neo n. J. [from meet.] One that accofts another. 
There are befide 

Lafcivious meeters, to whofe venom’d found 
The open ear of youth doth always liften. 

ME'ETING, n. fe [from meet. ] 

1. An affembly ; a convention. 

If the fathers and hufbands of thofe, whofe relief this 
your meeting intends, were of the houfhold of faith, then 
their reli&ts and children ought not to: be ftrangers to the 
good that is done in it, if they want it. Sprat’s Sermons, 

Since the ladies have been left out of all meetings except 
parties at play, our converfation hath degenerated. Swift. 

2. A congrefs, 
Let’s be revenged on him; let’s appoint him a meeting, 
and lead him on with a fine baited delay. Shake/peare. 
3. A conventicle; an aflembly of Diffenters. 
4. A conflux: as, the meeting of two rivers. 
MEETING HOUSE, x. f. [meeting and houfe.] Place where Dif- 
fenters aflemble to worfhip. 

His heart mifgave him that the churches were fo many 
mecting-houfes ; but I foon madc him eafy, Adaifon. 

Me’etcy. [from the adjective.] Fitly ; properly. 

Me'erness, x. f. [from mect.} Fitnefs ; propriety. 

ME’'GRIM. nfi [from Hemicrany, migrain, megrim, npsxpa- 
vies} Diforder of the head. 

In every smegrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration joined 
with a femblance of turning round. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/t. 

There fcreen’d in {hades from day’s detefted glare, 

Spleen fighs for ever on her penfive bed, 

Pain at her fide, and megrim at her head. Pope. 

To MEINE. v.a. To mingle. Ainf. 
Me'iny. n. f. (mengu, Saxon. See Many. Mefnie, Fr.] 
A retinue; domeftick fervants. 
They fummon’d up their merny; ftrait took horfe ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend. Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 
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MELANAGO'GUES. n. f. [from péidavos and yw.) Such medi- 
cines as are fuppofed particularly to purge off black choler. 
MELANcCHO'LICK. adj. [from melancholy.) Difordered with 
melancholy ; fanciful; hypochondriacal; gloomy. i 
The king found himfelf in the head of his army, after fo 
many accidents and melanchalick perplexitics. Clarendon. 
If he be mad, or angry, or melancholick, or {prightly, he 
will paint whatfoever is proportionable to any one. Dryden. 
The commentators on old Ari- 
Stotle, ’tis urg’d, in judgment vary : ° 
They to their own conceits have brought 
The imaze of his general thought : ie 
Juft as the melancholick eye = tl 
Sees fleets and armies in the fky. Prior, 
MELANCHOLY. n.f. [melancolie, Fr. from wéravs and yoan: } 
1. A difeafe, fuppofed to proceed trom a redundance of black 
bile; but it is better known to arife from too heavy and too 
vifcid blood ; its cure is in evacuation, nervous medicines, 
and powerful ftimuli. — Quincy. 
. A kindnefs of madnefs, in which the mind is always fixed 
on one object. ' W 
I have neither the fcholar’s melancholy, which is emulation; 
nor the mufician’s, which is fantaftical; nor the courtier’s, 
which is proud; nor the foldier’s, which is ambitious; nor 
the lawyer’s, which is politick ; nor the lady’s, which is 
nice ; nor the lover’s, which is all thefe ; but it is a mela- 
choly of mine own, compounded of many fimples, extraéted 
from many objects, and, indeed, the fundry contemplation 
of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in a 
moft humorous fadnefs. Shake/p. As you like it. 
3. A gloomy, peniive, difcontented temper. 5 
He protefted unto them, that he had only been to feek f= 
litary places by an extreme ameclancholy that had poflefled him. 
Sidney, b, ii. 
All thefe gifts come from him; and if we murmur here, 
we may at the next melancholy be troubled that God did not 
make us angels. Taylor's holy Living, 
This melancholy flatters, but unmans you ; 
What is it elfe but penury of foul, 
A lazy froft, a numbnefs of the mind ? 
MELANCHO‘LY. adj. [melancolique, French.] 
1. Gloomy ; difmal. 
Think of all our miferies . 
But as fome melancholy dream, which has awak’d us ~< 
To the renewing of our joys. Denham’s Sophy. 
If in the melancholy fhades below, j 
The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow; x 
Yet mine fhall facred lat, mine undecay’d, 
Burn on through death, and animate my fhade. Pope. 
2. Difeafed with melancholy ; fanciful ; habitually dejected. 


iS) 


Dryden, 


How now, {weet Frank; art thou melancholy. Shatefp. 
He obferves Lamech more melancholy than ufual, and ima- 


gines it to be from a fufpicion he has of his wife Adah, 
whom he loved. Locke. 
MELICE'RIS, n. f. [persxnpis.] 

Meliceris is a tumour inclofed in a cyftis, and confifting of 
matter like honey : it gathers without pain, and gives way 
to preflure, but returns again. If the matter forming it 
refembles milk curds, the tumour is called atheroma ; if like 
honey, meliceris; and if compofed of fat, or a fuety fub- 
ftance, fteatomata. Sharp's Surgery. 

Me'uior. n. f. [melilot, Fr, melilotus, Latin.] A plant. — 

The melilot hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe 
empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
naked capfule, that is, not hid in the empalement, as in tre- 
foil, pregnant with one or two roundith feeds: the leaves 
grow by threes on the foot-ftalks, and the flowers are pro- 
duced in a fpike. Miller. 

To MELY/oRATE. u. a. [meliorer, Fr. from melior.| To Det- 
ter ; to improve. 3 
Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nourifhment is 


better prepared in the ftock than in the crude earth. Bacon. 
But when we graft, or buds inoculate, 
Nature by art we nobly meliorate, Denham. 


A man ought by no means to think, that he fhould be able 
fo much as to alter or meliorate the humour of an ungrateful 
perfon by any acts of kindnefs. South's Sermons. 

Cattration ferves to meliorate the flefh of thofe beafts that 
fuffer it. Graunt. 

Much labour is requir’d in trees. 

Well muft the ground be digg’d, and better drefs’d, 

New foil to make, and meliorate the reft. Dryden's Virg. 
MELIORA'TION. n. f. [melioration, Fr. from meliorate.] Im- 
provement; act of bettering. i : 

For the melioration of mutick there is yet much left, in 
this point of exquifite conforts, to try. Bacon, 

Metro’riry. n. f. [from melior.] State of being better, 

Men incline unto them which are fofteft, and leaft in their 
way, in defpight of them that hold them hardeft to it; fothat 
this colour of meliority and pre-eminence is a fin. of weak- 
nefs. Bacows Caileéticn of Good and Evil, 

The 


MEL 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the difcernable ends of them, the meliority above what was 
neceflary to be, do evince, by a reflex argument, that it is 
the workmanfhip not of blind mechanifm, but of an intelli- 
gent and benign agent. Bentley. 

To MELL. v.n. [meler, fe meler, Fr.) To mix; to meddle. 
Obiolete. 

With fathers fits not with fuch things to snell.  Spenfer. 

Here is a great deal of good matter 

Loft for lack of telling. 

Now I fee thou doft but clatter, 

Harm may come of melling. Spenfer’s Paftorals, 

MELti‘FEROUS. adj. Productive of honey. Did. 
ME L.iFica’TION. x. f. [mellifico, Latin.] The art or practice 
of making honey; production of honey. 

In judging of the conftitution of the air, many things be- 
fides the weather ought to be obferved: in fome countries, 
the filence of grafhoppers, and want of mellification in bees. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 
MELLI'FLUENCE. n. f. [mel and fluo, Latin.] A honied flow; 
a flow of fweetnefs. 
MELLIFLUENT. } adj. [mel and fluo, Latin.} Flowing with 
MeLLr'FLUoUs. § honey; flowing with fweetnefs. 
A mellifluous voice, as I am a true knight. Shake/peare. 

As all thofe things which are moft mellifluous are fooneft 
changed into choler and bitternefs, fo are our vanities and 
pleafures converted into the bittereft forrows and repentances. 

Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 
Innumerous fongfters, in the frefhening fhade 
Of new-fprung leaves, their modulations mix ; 
Mellifiuous. Thomfon's Spring, l. 605. 
Me’LLow. adj. [meanpa, foft, Saxon, Skinner: more nearly 
from mollis, molle, mollow, mellow ; though r is indeed eafily 
changed into / in common fpeech. ] 
1. Soft with ripenefs ; full ripe. 
A ftorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves. Shak. 

An apple in my hand works different effects upon my 
fenfes : my eye tells me it is green; my nofe, that it hath a 


mellow {cent ; and my taite, that it is {weet. Digby. 
A little longer, 
And nature drops him down without your fin, 
Like mellow fruit, without a winter ftorm. Dryden. 
“2. Soft in found. 
Of feven fmooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Damætas gave. Dryden. 
3. Soft; unctuous. _ 
Camomile fheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. Bacon. 
4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 
Greedy of phyficians frequent fees, 
From female mellow praife he takes degrees. | Ro/common. 


In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt fuch a tefty, touchy, pleafant fellow ; 
Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee, 
' There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Addifon. 
To Me’LLow. v.a. |from the noun. } 
1. To ripen; to mature; to foften by ripenefs ; to ripen by age. 
. Lord Aubrey Vere 
Was done to death, and more than fo, my father ; 
Even in the downfal of his mellow’d years.  Shakefpeare. 
The royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 
Which mellow’d by the ftealing hours of time, 
Will well become the feat of majefty. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
On foreign mountains may the fun refine 
‘The grape’s foft juice, and mellow it to wine. 
2. To foften. 
They plow in the wheat ftubble in December; and if the 
weather prove frofty to mellow it, they do not plow it again 
till A pril. Mortimer’s Hufd. 
3. To mature to perfection. 
This epifode is not only now the moft pleafing entertain- 
ment of the Æneis, but was fo accounted in his own age, 
and before it was mellowed into that reputation which time 
has given it. Dryden. 
To MeE’LLow. v.n. To be matured; to ripen. 
Though no ftone tell thee what I was, yet thou 
In my grave’s infide fee’{t, what thou art now ; 
Yet thou’rt not yet fo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, we’re ftubborn clay. 
ME'LLOWNESS. 2./. [from mellow. } 
1. Maturity of fruits ; ripenefs ; foftnefs by maturity. 
My reafon can confider greennefs, mellowne/s, {weetnefs, 
or coldnefs, fingly, and without relation to any other quality 
that is painted in me by the fame apple. Digby of Bodies. 
The Spring, like youth, frefh bloffoms doth produce, 
But Autumn makes them ripe, and ht for ufe : 
So age a mature mellowne/s doth fet 
On tne green promifes of youthful heat. 
2. Maturity ; full age. 
Mexoco’ron. n. f. [melocotene, Spanith; malum cotoncum, 
Latin.] A quince. Obfolete. 
In apricots, peaches, or melocotones upon a wall, the greateft 


Addifon. 


Donne. 


Denham, 


MEL 


fruits are towards the bottom. Bacoñ: 
Mexo’prous. adj. [from melody.] Mufical; harmonious. 
Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praife. 
And oft with holy hymns he charin’d their ears ; 
A mulick more melodious than the fpheres. Dryden 
Meto’biousLy. adv. [from melodious.}| Mufically ; harmo- 
nioufly. 
Meto’prousness. n. f. [from melodious.] Harmonioufnefs ; 
muficalnefs. 
ME’LODY. n. J. [werwdia.] Mufick ; harmony of found. 
The prophet David having fingular knowledge not in poe= 
try alone but in mufick alfo, judged them both to be things 
moft neceffary for the houfe of God, left behind him for that 
purpofe a number of divinely indited poems, and was farther 
the author of adding unto poctry melody in publick prayer, 
melody both vocal and inftrumental, for the raifing up of 
mens hearts, and the fweetening of their affections towards 


Milton: 


God. Hooker, b. vs 
Singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord. 
Eph, v. 19» 


Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs, 

And hufht with buzzing night flies to thy flumber ; 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody. Shakefpeare. 

Lend me your fongs, ye nightingales: Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 
Into my varied verfe. Thomfon’s Spring, |. 570. 
Me’ton. n. f. [melon, Fr. melo, Latin. ] 
1. A plant. 

The flower of the melon confifts of one leaf, which is of 
the expanded bell fhape, cut into feveral fegments, and ex- 
actly like thofe of the cucumber: fome of thefe flowers are 
barren, not adhering to the embrio ; others are fruitful, grow- 
ing upon the embrio, which is afterwards changed into a 
fruit, for the moft part of an oval fhape, fmooth or wrinkled, 
and divided into three feminal apartments, which feem to be 
cut into two parts, and contain many oblong feeds. Miller, 

2. The fruit. 

We remember the fifth which we did eat in Egypt freely 5 

the cucumbers and the melons. Num. xi. 5. 
MELON-THI'STLE. x. f. [melococtus, Latin.] 

The whole plant of the melon-thi/tle hath a fingular ap- 
pearance, is very fucculent, and hath many angles, which are 
befet with fharp thorns. Miller. 

To MELT. v.a. [mylean, Saxon.] 
1. To diffolve ; to make liquid; commonly by heat. 

How they would melt me out of my fat drop by drop, and 
liquor fifhermens boots with me ! Shake/peare. 

When the melting fire burneth, the fire caufeth the waters 
to boil. Ia. \xiv. 2. 

This price, which is given above the value cf the filver in 
our coin, is given only to preferve our coin from being melt- 
ed down. Lockes 

Will a goldfmith give one ounce and a quarter of coined 
filver for one ounce of bullion, when, by putting it into his 


meltinz pot, he can make it bullion ? Locke. 
The rock’s high fummit in the temple’s fhade, 
Nor heat could me/t, nor beating ftorm invade. Popes 


If your butter when melted taftes of brafs, it is your maf- 

ter’s fault, who will not allow you a filver faucepan. Swift. 
2. To diffolve; to break in pieces. 

To take in pieces this frame of nature, and melt it down 
into its firft pfinciples; and then to obferve how the divine 
wifdom wrought all thcfe things into that beautiful compofi- 
tion; is a kind of joy, which pierceth the mind. Burnet. 

3. To foften to love or tendernefs. 
The mighty mafter fmil’d to fee 

That love was in the next degree; 

”*T was but a kindred found to move, 

For pity melts the mind to love. Dryd. Alexander's Feaft. 

Alas! thy ftory melts away my foul. Addifen’s Cato. 
4. To wafte away. 
Thou would’ft have plung’d thyfelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 
In different beds of luft. Shakefp. Timon of Athens, 
To MELT. v.n. 
1. To become liquid ; to diflolve; to be made fluid. 
Let them melt away as waters which run cortinually, Pfal. 
The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time ; 

The violet fweet, but quickly paft the prime ; 

While lilies hang their heads and foon decay, 

And whiter {now in minutes melts away. Dryden. 

2. To be foftened to pity, or any gentle paffion; to grow ten- 
der, mild, or gentle. 
I melt, and am not 
Of ftronger earth than others. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus: 
Dighton and Forrett ; 

Albeit, they were flefht villains, bloody dogs, 

Melting with tendernefs and mild compaffion, 

Wopt like two children in their death’s fad tory. Shake/p. 

This faid ; the mov’d affiftants mec/t in tears. Dryden, 
Melting 


MEM 


f Melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor'd fo fad a fight. 
3: To be diffolved ; to lofe fubftance. 
Whether are they vanifh’d ? 
Into the ait: and what feem’d corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Beauty is a witch, 
Againft whofe charms faith me/teth into blood. 
4. To be fubdued by afi&ion. 
My foul melteth for heavinefs: ftrengthen thou me. Pal. 
ME'LTER. 2. f. [from melt.] One that melts metals. 

Mifo and Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat melters, were 
getting the pure filver of their bodies out of the ore of their 
garments. Sidney, b. it. 

‘This the author attributes to the remiffnefs of the former 
melters, in not exhaufting the ore.  Derham’s Phyfico-Theol. 

ME'LTINGLY. adv. [from melting.] Like fomething melting. 

Zelmane lay upon a bank, with her face fo bent over La- 
don, that her tears falling into the water, one might have 
thought fhe began meltingly to be metamorphofed to the run- 
ning river. Sidney, b. ii. 

Me‘twer. n.f. A kind of fith. Ainf, 
ME'MBER. n, f. [membre, French; membrum, Latin.] 
1. A limb; a part appendant to the body. 
The tongue is a little ember, and boafteth great things. 
Fam. ill. 5. 
2. A part of a difcourfe or period ; a head; a claufe. 

Where the refpondent limits or diftinguifhes any propo- 
fition, the opponent muft prove his own propofition accord- 
ing to that member of the diftinction in which the refpondent 
denied it. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Any part of an integral. 

In poetry as in architecture, not only the whole but the 

principal members, and every part of them, fhould be great. 
Addifon’s Spect. N ~ 267. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 


4. One of a community. 

My going to demand juftice upon the five members, my 

enemies loaded with obloquies. King Charles. 
Mean as I am, yet have the Mufes made 

Me free, a member of the tuneful trade. Dryden. 

Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick, which, in 
the time of the commonwealth, were erected to fuch of the 
members as had done any confiderable fervice to their country. 

Addifon on Italy. 
ME’'MBRANE. n. f. [membrane, Fr. membrana, Latin.] 

A membrane is a web of feveral forts of fibres, interwoven 
together for the covering and wrapping up fome parts: the 
fibres of the membranes give them an clafticity, whereby they 
can contract, and clofely grafp, the parts they contain, and 
their nervous fibres give them an exquifite fenfe, which is 
the caufe of their contraction ; they can, therefore, fcarcely 
fuffer the fharpnefs of medicines, and are difficultly united 
when wounded. Quincy. 

The chorion, a thick membrane obfcuring the formation, 
the dam doth after tear afunder. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

‘They obftacle find none 

Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclufive bars : 

Fafier than air with air, if fpirits embrace, 

Total they mix. Milton. 

The inner membrane that involved the feveral liquors of 
the egg remained unbroken. Boyle. 


f 
MEMERANA'CEOUS, l adj. {membraneux, Fr. from membrana, 


á 7 “ 
MEMBSRA'NEOUS. Lat.} Confifting of membranes. 
MEMBRANOUS. 


Lute-ftrings, which are made of the membrancous parts of 
the guts ftrongly wreathed, {well fo much as to break in wet 
weather. Boyle. 

Great conceits are raifed of the involution or membranous 
covering called the filly-how. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, or mufcu- 
lous, but a membranous ftomach ; that kind of food being torn 
into fimall flakes by the beak, may be eafily concocted by a 
membranous ftomach. Ray on Creation. 

Anodyne fubftances, which take off contractions. of the 
membranous parts, are diuretick. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Birds of prey have membrunaceous, not mufcular ftomachs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
MEMENTO, n. f. [Latin.] A memorial notice, a hint to 
awaken the memory. r ; 

Our gracious mafter, for his learning and piety, is not 
only a precedent to his own fubjects, but to foreign princes ; 
yet he is ftill but a man, and fealonable memento’s may be 
ufctul. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Is not the frequent fpectacle of other peoples deaths a me- 
mento fuflicient to make you think of your own? L’E/range. 

MEMOIR, n. f. [memoire, French.] 
1. An account of tranfactions familiarly written. 
Be our great mafler’s future charge 
To write his own memoirs, and leave his heirs 
High {chemes of government and plans of wars. 
“2, Hint; notice; account of any thing, 


Prior. 


MEM 


There is not in any author a computation of the revenues 
of the Roman empire, and hardly any memoirs from whence 
it might be collected. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Me’MoRABLE. adj. [ memorable, Fr. memorabilis, Lat.| Wor- 
thy of memory ; not to be forgotten. i 
Nothing I fo much delight to recount, as the memorable 


friendfhip that grew betwixt the two princes. Sidney. 
From this defire, that main defire proceeds, 
Which all men have furviving fame to gain, 
By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds, 
For fhe that this defires doth {till remain. Davies. 


Dares Uly/fes for the prize contend, 
In fight of what he durft not once defend ; 
But bafely fled that memorable day, á 
When I from Heétor’s hands redeem’d the flaming prey. 
Dryden's Ovid. 


Me’morABLY. adv. [from memorable.] In a manner worthy of 


memory. fs 
MEMORANDUM. n. f. [Latin.] A note to help the me- 
mory. 

I A to new pave every ftreet within the liberties, and 

entered a memorandum in my pocket-book accordingly. _ 
Guardian, N°. 166. 
Nature’s fair table-book, our tender fouls, 

We ferawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memorandums of the {chools. Swifts Mifcel. 
MEMORIAL. adj. [memortal, Fr. memorialis, Latin. ] = 
1. Prefervative of memory. 

Thy mafter now lies thinking in his bed 

Of thee and me, and fighs, and takes my glove, 

And gives memorial dainty kifles to it. Shakefpeare. 

May I, at the conclufion of a work, which is a kind of 

monument of Pope’s partiality to me, place the following 
lines as an infcription memorial of it. Broome. 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies raife ; 

There high in air memorial of my name i 

Fix the fmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 
2. Contained in memory. i 

The cafe is the fame with the memorial poffeffions of the 

greateft part of mankind: a few ufeful things mixed with 
many trifles fill up their memories. Watts. 
MeEmo’RIAL. n. f. 
1. A monument; fomething to preferve memory. 4 
All churches have had their names; fome as memorials of 
peace, fome of wifdom, fome in memory of the trinity itfelf, 
fome of Chrift under fundry titles; of the bleffed Virgin not 
a few ; many of one apoftle, faint, or martyr; many of all. 


E 


Hooker. 
A memorial unto Ifrael, that no ftranger offer incenfe be- 
fore the Lord. Num. xvi. 43. 


All the laws of this kingdom have fome monuments or 
memorials thereof in writing, yet all of them have not their 
original in writing ; for fome of thofe laws have obtained 


their force by immemorial ufage. ~ war Hales 
In other parts like deeds deferv’d se 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought. Milton. 


Refle€t upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting confcience, and 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial of a con- 
quered temptation. South's Sermons. 

Medals are fo many monuments configned over to eterni- 
ty, that may laft when all other memorials of the fame age 
are worn out or loft. Add:fon on ancient Medals. 

2. Hint to affift the memory. 

He was a prince fad, ferious, and full of thoughts and fe- 
cret obfervations, and full of notes and memorials of his own 
hand touching perfons. Bacon’s Henry Vil. 

Memorials written with king Edward's hand fhall be the 
ground of this hiftory. Hayward. 

MEMORIALIST. 2. f. [from memorial], One who writes me- 
morials. - i 

I muft not omit a memorial fetting forth, that the memo- 
rialifi had, with great difpatch, carried a letter from a cer- 
tain lord to a certain Jord. Spectator, Ne, 629. 

MEMORIZE. v. a. [from memory.] To recordi; to commit to 
memory by writing. 

They neglect to memorize their conqueft of the Indians 
efpecially in thofe times in which the fame was fuppofed. s 

i Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let their names that were bravely loft be rather memo- 
rized in the full table of time; for my part, I love no ambi- 
tious pains in an eloquent defcription of miferies. Votton, 

MEMORY. n. f. [memoire, Fr. memoria, Latin.] 
1. The power of retaining or recollecting things paft; reten- 
tion; reminifcence ; recollection. S 

Memory is the power to revive again in our minds thofe 
ideas which after imprinting have difappeared, or have been 
laid afide out of fight. me Locke. 

The memory is perpetually looking back, when we have no- 
thing prefent to entertain us: it is like thofe repofitories in 
animals that are filled with ftores of food, on which they may 
ruminate, when thcir prefent pafture fails, Addifon’s Spec?ator. 

2. Exemption 


MEN 


2. Exemption from oblivion. . 

That ever-living man of memory, 
Henry the Fifth ! : Shakef>. Henry VI. 
ime of knowledge. 

3: pine a requeit Phink now fulfilld, that afk’d 
How firft this world, and face of things, began, 
Anil what, before thy memory, was done. 

4. Memorial ; monumental record. 

Be better fuited ; 

Thefe weeds are memories of thofe worfer hours : 

I pr’ythee put them off. Shake/p. King Lear. 

A fwan in memory of Cycnus fhines ; 

The mourning fitters weep in wat'ry figns. 

5. Reflection; attention. Not in ufe. 

When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waffel fo convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Men, the plural of man. ' 

Wits live obfcurely men know not how ; or die obfcurely 
men mark not when. Afcham. 

For men, there are to be confidered the valour and num- 
ber: the old obfervation is not untrue, that the Spaniards va- 
lour lieth in the eye of the looker-on; but the Englifh va- 
lour heth about the foldiers heart. Bacon's War with Spain. 

He thought fit that the king’s affairs fhould entirely be con- 
ducted by the foldiers and men of war. Clarendon, b. viii. 

MEN-FLE ASER. ^. f. [men and pleafer.] One too careful to 

pleafe others. 

Servants be obedient to them that are your mafters: not 
with eye-fervice, as »en-pleafers ; but as the fervants of Chrift, 
doing the wiil of God from the heart. Eph. vi. 6. 

To ME‘NACE. v. a. [menacer, Fr.] To threaten ; to threat. 

Who ever knew the heavens menace fo ? Shake/peare. 

Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale ? 

Who fent you hither? Shake/peare’s Richard II. 

My matter knows not but I am gone hence, 

And fearfully did menace me with death, 

If I did ftay to look on his intents, 

From this league 

Peep‘d harms that menac’d him. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

What fhou’d he do? ’Twas death to go away, 

And the god menac’d if he dar’d to ftay. Dryden’s Fables. 

Me’nace. n. f. [menace, Fr. from the verb.] Threat. 

He that would not believe the menace of God at firft, it 
may be doubted whether, before an ocular example, he be- 
lieved the curfe at laft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

The Trojans view the dufty cloud from far, 

And the dark menace of the diftant war. Dryden’s Æneis. 

ME'NACER. n.f. [menaceur, Fr. from menace.) A threatener; 

“one that threats. 

Hence menacer! nor tempt me into rage : 
This roof protects thy rafhnefs. But begone! 

MENAGE. n.f. [French.] A colle&tion of animals. 
I faw here the largeft menage that I met with any-where. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Me’nacocue. n. f. [enves and dyw.] A medicine that pro- 

motes the flux of the menfes. 

To Menn. v. a. [emendo, Latin.] 

1. To repair from breach or decay. 

They gave the money to the workmen to repair and mend 
the houfe. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10. 

2. Tocorrect; to alter for the better. 

The beft fervice they could do to the ftate, was to mend 
the lives and manneis of the perfons who compofed it. 

Temple's Mifcel. 

You necd not defpair, by the affiftance of his growing 
reafon, to mafter his timorou{nefs, and mend the weakne(s of 
his conftitution. Locke on Education. 

Though in fome lands the grafs is but fhort, yet it mends 
garden herbs and fruit. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Their opinion of Wood, and his project, is not mended, 


Swift. 


Milton, 


Addifon. 


Shakefpeare. 


Philips. 


3. To help; to advance. 
Whatever is new is unlooked for; and ever it mends fome, 
and impairs others: and he that is holpen takes it for a for- 
tune, and he that is hurt for a wrong. Bacon. 
If, to avoid fucceffion in eternal exiftence, they recur to 
the punctum ftans of the fchools, they will thereby very little 
mend the matter, or help us to a more pofitive idea of infinite 
duration. ae Locke. 
4. To improve ; to increafe. << ~ 
“ Death comes not at call; juftice divine 
Mends not her floweft pace, for pray’r, or cries, 
When upon the fands the traveller, 
Sees the high fea come rolling from afar, 
The land grow fhort, he mends his weary pace, 
While death behind him covers all the place. 
He faw the monfter mend his pace; he {prings, 
As terror had increas’d his feet with wings. Dryden. 
To MEND. v.n. To grow better; to advance in any good ; 
to be changed for the better. 


Milton. 


Dryden, 


MEN 


Name a new play and he’s the poet’s friend ; 
Nay, fhow’d his faults—but when wou'd poets mend ? 
Pope's Effay on Criticsfim, 
ME’NDAnLE. adj. [from mend.] Capable of being mended, A 
low word, 
Menpa‘eity, x. f. [ftom mendax, Latin.] Falfchood. 
dn this dtlivery there were additional mendacities; for 
the commandment forbid not to touch the fruit, and po- 
fitively faid, Ye fhall furely die; but fhe, extenuating, re- 
plicd, Left ye dic. Brown’s Fulgar Errours, b.i. 
Me’nner. n. f. [from mend.] One who makes any change for 
the better. : 
What trade art thou? A trade that I may ufe with a fafe 
confcience ; a mender of bad foals, Shake/p. Julius Cefar. 
E'NDICANT. adj. [mendicans, Latin. ] Begging; poor to a 
ftate of beggary. 
Be not righteous ovcr-much, is applicable to thofe who, 
Out of an excefs of zeal, practile mortifications, whereby 
they maccrate their bedies; or to thofe who voluntarily re- 
duce themfelves to a poor, and perhaps mendicant, flate. 
Fiddes’s Sermons. 
Me’xpicanr. n. f. [mendicant, Fr.] A beggar; one of fome 
begging fraternity in the Romifh church. 


To ME'NDICATE. v. a. [mendico, Lat. mendier, Fr] Tobeg; 
to afk alms. 


Menpr‘ciry. 2. S- [mendicitas, 
of a beggar. 
MEnps for amends. 

Let her be as fhe is: 

and if fhe be not, the } 
Mr'ntar. adj. [fr 
old French. } 
Me Belonging to the retinue, or train of fervants. 
Two menial dogs before their mafter prefs’d ; 

Thus clad, and guarded thus, he feeks his kingly gueft. 
Dryden's Æneis: 
2. tl feems not to have known the meaning of this word. 

he women attendants perform only the moft menial of- 
fices. Gullivers Travels. 


ME’NIAL. n. f One of the train of fervants. 
MENINGES. 2. f [wevlyG>.] The meninges are the two mem- 
branes that envelope the brain, which are called the pia ma- 
ter and dura mater; the latter being the exterior involucrum, 
is, from its thicknefs, fo denominated. Di, 
The brain being expofed to the air groweth fluid, and is 
thruft forth by the contraction of the meninges. Vifeman. 


MeEno‘Locy. n.f. [Hnvorcyrov ; menologe, French.] A regifter 
of months. 


In the Roman martyrology we find, at one time, 


Lat. mendicité, Fr.) The life 


If the be fair, *tis the better for her; 
as the mends in her own hands. Shak. 
Om meny Or many; mem, Saxon, or mefnies 


many 

thoufand martyrs deftroyed by Dioclefian: the menology faith 

they were twenty thoufand, Stilling fleet. 

ME’vow. n. f. commonly minnow. A fith. Ainf. 

MENSAL. adj. [menfalis, Lat.] Belonging to the table; tranf- 
acted at table. A word yet fcarcely naturalifed. 

Converfation either mental or men/fal. Clariffa. 


Me'nstRuat. adj. [menftrual, Fr. menffruus, Latin. ] 
1. Monthly ; happening once a month; lafting a month. 

She turns all her globe to the fun, by moving in her men- 
Jirual orb, and enjoys night and day alternately, one day of 
her's being equal to about fourteen days and nights of ours, 

Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Pertaining to a menftruum. [menftrueux, Fr.] 
The diffents of the men/irual or ftrong waters hinder the 
incorporation, as well as thofe of the metal. Bacon, 
Me'nstRuous. adj. [menffruus, Lat.] Having the catamenia. 
O thou of late belov’d, 

Now like a menfrucws woman art remov'd. Sandys's Par. 

Many, from being women, have proved men at the firft 
point of their men/fruous eruptions. Brown, 

Me’/nstRuuM. 2. j. [This name probably was derived from 
fome notion of the old chemifts about the influence of the 
moon ïn the preparation of diflolvents. ] r 

All liquors are called men/truums which are ufed as*diffol- 
vents, or to extract the virtues of ingredients by infufion, de- 
co¢ction. Quincy. 

Inquire what is the proper men/?ruum to diffolve metal, what 
will touch upon the one and not upon the other, and what 
feveral men/frua will diffolve any metal. Bacon’s Phyfical Rem, 

White metalline bodies muft be excepted, which, by rea- 
fon of their exceffive denfity, feem to reflect almoft all the 
light incident on their firft fuperficies, unlefs by folution in 
menfiruums they be reduced into very {mall particles, and then 
they become tranfparent. Newton's Opticks, 

MENSURABI'LITY. 7. J- [menfurabilite, French. } Capacity of 
being meafured. . 
Me’NSURABLE. adj. [menfura, Latin. } Meafurable ; that may 
be meafured. / 

We meafure our time by law and not by nature. The fo- 
lar month is no periodical motion, and not eafily menfurable, 
and the months unequal among themfelves, and not to be 
meafured by even'weeks or days, Holder. 
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Me wgnat, adj. [from menfura, Latin.] Relating to mea- 

ure. 

To ME'NSURATR. v. a. [from menfura, Latin.] To meafure ; 
to take the dimenfion of any thing. 

Mensura’tion. n. f. [from menfura, Lat.] The act or prac- 
tice of meafuring ; refult of meafuring. 

After giving the menfuration and argumentation of Dr. Cum- 
berland, it would not have been fair to have fupprefled thofe 
of another prelate. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

ME’NTAL. adj. (mentale, French ; mentis, Lat.) Intellectual ; 
exifting in the mind. 
What a mental power 

This eye fhoots forth ? How big imagination 

Moves in this lip? To the dumbnefs of the gefture 

One might interpret. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

So decp the pow’r of thefe ingredients pierc’d, 

Ev’h to the inmoft feat of mental fight, 

That Adam now enforc’d to clofe. his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entrane’d. Milton. 

The metaphor of talte would not have been fo gene- 
ral, had there not been a very great conformity between the 
mental tafte and that fenfitive talte that affects the palate. 

Addifon’s Spe, N°. 409. 

If the ideas be not innatc, there was a time when the 
mind was without thofe principles ; for where the ideas are 
not, there can be no knowledge, no affent, no mental or ver- 


bal propofitions about them. Locke. 
She kindly talk’d, at lcaft three hours, 
Of plaftick forms, and mental pow'rs. Prior. 


Thofe inward reprefentations of fpirit, thought, love, and 
hatred, arc pure and mental ideas, belonging efpecially to 
the mind, and carry nothing of fhape or fenfe in them. 

< Watts’s Logick. 
MENTALLY. adv. [from mental.] IntelleQtually ; in the mind; 
not praftically, but in thought or meditation. 

If we confider the heart the firft principle of life, and 
mentally divide it into its conftituent parts, we find nothing 
but what is in any mufcle of the body. Bentley. 

Mention. n. f. [mention, Fr. mentio, Latin.] Oral or writ- 
ten expreffion, or recital of any thing. 

Think on me when it fhall be well with thee ; and make 
mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of this houfe. 

é; Gen. xl. 14. 

The Almighty introduces the propofal of his laws rather 
with the mention of fome particular acts of kindnefs, than by 
reminding mankind of his feverity. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To ME’NTION. v.a. [mentionner, Fr. from the noun.] To 
write or exprefs in words or writing. 

I will mention the loving-kindnefies of the Lord, and the 
praifes of the Lord. Ifa. Ixiii. 7. 

Thefe mentioned by their names were princes in their fami- 
lies. 1 Chron. iv. 38. 

The reft of the acts of Jehofhaphat are written in the book 
of Jehu, who is mentioned in the book of Kings. _ 2 Chron. 

All his tranfgreffions fhall not be mentioned. Ezek. xviii. 

MEPHI'TICAL. aaj. [mephitis, Lat.] Ill favoured; ftinking. 
Mephitical exhalations are poifonous or noxious {teams 
iffuing out of the earth, from what caufe foever. Quincy. 
Mrra‘cious. adj. [meracus, Latin.] Strong; racy. 
ME’'RCABLE. ad). [mercor, Lat ] To be fold or bought. Dic?. 
Me Rcanrant. n. f.: [mercatante, Ital.] This word in Shake- 
fpeare feems to fignify a foreigner, or foreign trader. 
’ What is he? 
— A mercantant, or elfe a pedant. 
I know not what but formal in apparel. 
Me’rcantixe. adj. Trading; commercial. 

The expedition of the Argonauts was partly mercantile, 
partly. military. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the military or mer- 
cantile life; let profpcrous or adverfe fortune call him to the 
moft diftant parts of the globe, ftill let him carry on his 
knowledge, and the improvement of his foul. Watts. 

Me‘rcat. n. f. [mercatus, Latin.] Markct ; trade. 
With irrefiftible majefty and authority our Saviour removed 
the exchange, and drove the mercat out of the temple. Sprat. 
ME'RCATURE., 7. f. [mercatura, Latin.] The practice of buy- 
ing and felling. 
ME'RCENARINESS. n. f. [from mercenary.] Venality ; refpect 
to hire or reward. 

To forego the pleafures of fenfe, and undergo the hard- 
fhips that attend a holy life, is fuch a kind of mercenarine/s, 
as none but a refigned, believing foul is likely to be guilty of ; 
if fear itfelf, and even the fear of hell, may be one juftihable 
motive of mens actions. Boyle. 

MERCENARY. adj. [mercenaire, Fr. mercenarius, Lat.) Ve- 
nal; hired ; fold for money; acting only for hire. 
Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown'd, and foked in mercenary blood. — Shake/peare. 

Divers Almains, who ferved in the garifons, being merely 
mercenary, did cafily incline to the ftrongeft. Haywood, 

‘Lhe appellation of fervant imports a mercenary temper, and 


Shakefpeare. 


A 


denotes fuch an one as makes his reward both the fole motive 
and meafure of his obedience. South's Sermons. 
’Twas not for nothing I the crown refign’d ; 
I fill muft own a mercenary mind. i 
ME’'RCENARY. n. f. [mercenaire, Fr.] A hireling; one retain- 
ed or ferving for pay. 
He a poor mercenary ferves for bread ; 
For all his travel, only cloth’d and fed. 
MERCER. n. f. [mercier, French.] One who fells filks. 
The draper and mercer may meafure religion as they pleafe, 
and the weaver may caft her upon what loom he pltafe. 
Howel’s England's Tears. 
Me‘rcery. n. f. [mercerie, Fr. from mercer. ] Trade of mer- 
cers; dealing in filks. ; F 

The mercery is gone from out of Lombard-ftrect and 

Cheapfide into Paternofter-row and Fleet-ftreet. Graunt. 
To Me/RcHAND. v.n. [marchander, French.] To tranfact by 
traffick. fr 

Ferdinando merchanded with France for the reftoring Rouf- 
figlion and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. Bacon, 

ME'RCHANDISE. 2. f. [marchandife, French. ] 
1. Traffick ; commerce; trade. 

If a fon, that is fent by his father about merchandife, fall 
into fome leud action, his wickednefs, by. your rule, fhould 
be impofed upon his father. Shake/p. Henry V. 

If he pay thee to the utmoft farthing, thou haft forgiven 
nothing : it is merchandi/e, and not forgivenefs, to reftore him 
that does as much as you can require. Taylor. 

2. Wares; any thing to be bought or fold. 
Fair when her breaft, like a rich laden bark 

With precious merchandife, fhe forth doth lay. Spenfer. 

Thou fhalt not fell her at all for money; thou fhalt not 
make merchandife of her. Deut. xxi. 14- 

As for any merchandife you.have brought, ye fhall have 
your return in merchandi/e or in gold. Bacon. 

So active a people will always have money, whilft they can 
fend what merchandifes they pleafe to Mexico. Addifon. 

To ME’RCHANDISE. U.”. To trade; to traffick ; to exercife 
commerce. 

The Phoenicians, of whofe exceeding merchandijing we 
read fo much in ancient hiftories, were Canaanites, whofe 
very name fignifies merchants. Brerewood on Languages. 

ME'RCHANT. 7. f. [marchand, French.] One who trafhexs to 
remote countries. 
France hath flaw’d the league, and hath attach’d 

Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

The Lord hath given a commandment againft the merchant 
city to deftroy the {trong holds thereof. IJa. xxiii. 11. 

The moft celebrated merchants in the world were fituated 
in the ifland of Tyre. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 42. 

Me’RCHANTLY. ) adj. [from merchant.] Like a merchant. 
ME/RCHANTLIKE. J) Ainf. 
Me’RCHANT-MAN. n. f. [merchant and man.] A fhip of trade. 

Pirates have fair winds and a calm fea, when the juft and 
peaceful merchant-man hath them. Taylor. 

In the time of Auguftus and Tiberius, the fouthern coafts 
of Spain fent great fleets of merchant-men to Italy. Arbuthnot. 

Me’RcHANTABLE. adj, [mercabilis, Lat. from merchant.] Fit 
to be bought or fold. 

Why they placed this invention in the beaver, befide the 
medical and merchantable commodity of caftor, or parts con- 
ceived to be bitten away, might be the fagacity of that ani- 
mal. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

M E'RCIABLE. adj. [from mercy.] This word in Spenfer fignifies 
merciful. 
Nought but well mought him betight : 
He is fo meek, wife, merciable, ; 
And with his word his work is convenable. Spenfer’s Paft. 
Me’rciFuL. adj. [mercy and full.] Compaffionate; tender ; 
kind; unwilling to punifh; willing to pity and fpare. . 
Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou hait redeemed. 
Deut. xxi. 8. 
ME'RCIFULLY. adv. [from merciful.] ‘Tenderly ; mildly ; with 
pity; with compatiion. 

Make the true ufe of thofe afflictions which his hand, y:«r- 
cifully fevere, hath been pleafed to lay upon thee. Mir a 

ME'RCIFULNESS. n. f. [from merciful.) Venderacfs; willing- 
nefs to fpare. Fe 

The band that ought to knit all thefe excellencies together 
is a kind mercifulne/s to fuch a one, asis in his foul devatall 
to fuch perfections. i Sidney. 

Ufe the means ordinary and lawful, among which merci- 
fulnefs and liberality is one, to which the promife of fecular 
wealth is moft frequently made. Hammond, 

Me'rcILEss. adj. [from mercy.] Void of mercy ; ‘pitileis; hard 
hearted ; cruel; fevere. h 
His mother mercile/s, 
Mott mercile/s of women Wyden hight, 

Her other fon faft fleeping did opprefs, 
And with moft crucl hand him murdered pitilefs. Fu. Qu. 
The foe is mercile/s, and will not pity. Shake/peare, 
Thinks 


Dryden's Aurengzebes 


Sandys’s Paraph. 
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< Think not their rage fo defperate t’ eflay 


An element more mercile/s than they. Denham. 
What God fo mean, 
So mercile/s a tyrant to obey ! Dryden's Juvenal. 


Whatever ravages a mercile/s diftemper may commit, fhe 


fhall have one man as much her admirer as ever. Pope. 
The torrent merctle/s imbibes 
Commiffions, perquifites, and bribes. Swift. 


Mercv'LessLy. adv. [from mercile/s.} In a manner void of 
ity. 
iv eatiiecsncss! n. f. [from mercile/s.] Want of pity. 
ME'RCURIAL. adj. [mercurialis, Lat.) 
1. Formed under the influence of mercury; active ; fprightly. 
I know the fhape of ’s leg: This is his hand, 
His foot mercurial, his martial thigh, 
The brawns of Herculcs. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
This youth was fuch a mercurial, as could make his own 
part, if at any time he chanced to be out. Bacons Hen. VII. 
Tully confidered the difpofitions of a fincere, more igno- 
rant, and lefs mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick 
part. Swifts Mifcel. 
2. Confifting of quickfilver. 
MERCURIFICA’TION. adj. [from mercury.] The a& of mixing 
any thing with quickfilver. 


I add the ways of mercurification. Boyle. 
ME/RCURY. n. f. [mercurius, Latin.] 
1. The chemift’s name for quickfilver is mercury. Hill. 


The gall of animals and mercury kill worms; and the 
water in which mercury is boiled has this effect. Arbuthnot. 
2. Sprightly qualities. 
Thus the mercury of man is fix’d, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix’d; 
-The drofs cements what elfe were too refin’d, 
And in one int’reft body acts with mind. Pope. 
3. A news-paper. Ainf. 
4. It is now applied, in cant phrafe, to the carriers of news 
and pamphlets. 
Me’rcury. n. f. [mercurialis, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves of the mercury are crenated, and grow by pairs 
oppofite: the cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, which 
expands and is cut into three fegments ; thefe are male and 
female in different places: the flowers of the male grow in 
long fpikes, and confit of many ftamina and apices, which 
are loaded with farina: the ovary of the female plant be- 
comes a tefticulated fruit, having a fingle round feed in each 
cell. Miller, 

Herb mercury is of an emollient nature, and is eaten in 
the manner of fpinach, which, when cultivated in a garden, 
it greatly excels. Hills Mat. Med. 

MERCY. n. f. [merci, French, contracted from mifericordia, 
Latin. 
1. = tak es goodnefs; pity; willingnefs to fave ; clemency ; 
mildnefs ; unwillingnefs to punifh. 
Oh heav’n have mercy on me! 
—I fay, amen. 


And have you mercy too? Shake/peare. 
Mercy is not ftrain’d ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav’n, 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blefs’d ; 

It bleffeth him that gives and him that takes. Shake/p. 

Arife, and have mercy upon Zion. Pfal. cii. 13. 


Thou, O God, art gracious, long-fuffering, and in mercy 
ordering all. Wifd. xv... 
Examples of juftice muft be made for terror to fome ; ex- 
amples of mercy for comfort to others : the one procures fear, 
and the other love. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
Good heav’n, whofe darling attribute we find 

Is boundlefs grace, and mercy to mankind, 

Abhors the cruel. Dryden. 

We adore his undeferved mercy towards us, that he made 

us the chief of the vifible creation. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Pardon. 
”*T were a paper loft, 
As offer’d mercy is. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Cry mercy lords, 

That you have ta’en a tardy fuggard here. Shake/peare. 

I cry thee mercy with all my heart, for fufpecting a friar 
of the leaft good-nature. Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 

3. Difcretion ; power of acting at pleafure. 
Condition ! 

What good condition can a treaty find 

I’ th’ part that is at mercy ? Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

The moft authentick record of fo ancient a family fhould 
lie at the mercy of every infant who flings a ftone. Pope. 

A lover is ever complaining of cruelty while any thing is 
denicd him; and when the lady ceafes to be cruel, fhe is, 
from the next moment, at his mercy. Swift. 

Mercy-sear. nof. [mercy and feat.) 

The mercy-/eat was the covering of the ark of the Cove- 
nant, in which the tables of the law were depofited : it was 
of gold, and at its two ends were fixed the two chcrubims, 
of the fame metal, which with their wings extended for- 
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wards, feemed to form a throne for the majefty of God; who 
in fcripture is reprefented as fitting between the cherubims, 
and the ark was his footftool: it was from hence that God 
gave his oracles to Mofes, or to the high-prieft that con(ult- 
ed him. Calmet. 

Make a mercy-feat of pure gold: Exod. xxv. 17. 

Mere. adj. [merus, Latin.] That or this only ; fuch and no- 
thing elfe ; this only. 
This avarice 

Strikes deeper, grows with more pernicious root 

Than Summer-teeming luft; and it hath been 

The {word of our flain kings: yet do not fear, 

Scotland hath foifons to fill up your will 

Of your mere own. Shakefpeare’s Mucheth: 

I have engag’d myfelf to a dear friend, 

Engag’d my friend to his mere enemy, 

To feed my means. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

The mere Irifh were not admitted to the benefit of the 
laws of England, until they had purchafed charters of deni- 
zation. Davies on Ireland, 

From mere fuccefs nothing can be concluded in favour of 


any nation upon whom it is beftowed. Atterbury. 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin’d, 
To ferve mere engines to the ruling mind. Pope. 
Let Eaftern tyrants from the light of heav’n 
Seclude their bofom flaves, mcanly poflefs’d 
OF a mere, lifelefs, violated form. Thomfon’s String. 


MERE or mer, whether in the beginning, middle, or end, al- 
ways fignify the fame with the Saxon meje, a pool or lake. 
Gibjors Camden. 
Mere. 2. f. [mene, Saxon.] 
I. A pool; commonly a large pool or lake: as, Winander 
mere. 

I may fay nothing of meres ftorcd both with fith and fowl. 

Camacn’s Remains. 
2. A boundary. 

The miflayer of a mere-ftoric is to blame: but it is the 
unjuft judge that is the capital remover of land-marks, who 
defineth amifs of lands. Bacon. 

ME’RELY. adv. [from mere.] Simply; cnly ; thus and no other 
way; for this and for no other end or purpofe. 

Which thing we ourfelves would grant, if the ufe thereof 
had been merely and only myftical. Hooker, b.v. 

Thefe external manners of laments 

Are merely fhadows to the unfcen grief, 

That {wells with filence in the tortur’d foul. Shake.’ 

It is below reafonable creatures to be converfant in fuch 
diverfions as are merely innocent, and have nothing elfe to 
recommend them. Addifon’s Spee. N°. 93. 

Above atthoufand bought his almanack mere/y to find what 


he faid againft me. Swift. 
Prize not your life for other ends 

Than merely to oblige your friends. Swift. 

~MERETRICIOUS. adj. [ meretricius, meretrix, Latin. ] 


Whorifh ; fuch as is pracufed by proftitutes ; alluring by falfe 
fhow. 

Our degencrate underftandings having fuffered a fad divorce 
from their deare{t object, defile themfelves with every mere- 
tricious ferablance, that the variety of opinion prefents them 
with. Glanville’s Scep. 

Not by affected, meretricious arts, 
But {trict harmonious fymmetry of parts. Rofcomman. 
MERETRICIOUSLY. adv. [from meretricious.] Whorithly ; 
after the manner of whores. 
Mererriciousness. n. f. [from meretricious.] Falfe allure- 
ment like thofe of {trumpets. 
MERIDIAN. n. f. [meridien, French; meridies, Lat.] 
1. Noon; mid-day. 
He promis’d in his Eaft a glorious race, 
Now funk from his meridian, fets apace. Dryden. 
2. The line drawn from North to South, which the Sun crofles 
at noon. ' 

The true meridian is a circle paffing through the poles of 
the world, and the zenith or vertex of any place, exactly di- 
viding the Eaft from the Weft. Brown’s Vulg. Errours, b. ii. 

The Sun or Moon, rifing or fetting, our idea reprefents 
bigger than when on the meridian. Watts’s Logick. 

3. The particular place or ftate of any thing. 

All other knowledge merely ferves the concerns of this 
life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof: they are fuch as 
will be of little ufe to a feparate foul. ‘ Hale. 

4. The higheft point of glory or power. 
I’ve touch’d the higheft point of all my greatnefs, 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
I hafte now to my fetting. Shake/>. Henry VIII. 
Your full majefty at once breaks forth 
In the meridian of your reign. 
MERIDIAN. adj. 
1. At the point of noon. 
Sometimes tow’rds Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleafant, his griev’d look he fixes fad ; 


Waller. 


Sometimes 


MER 
Sometiines tow’rds heav’ns and the full blazing Sun, 
Which now fat high in his meridian tow’r. Milton. 
2. Extended from North to South. : 

Compare the meridian line afforded by magnetical needles 
with one mathematically drawn, and obferve the variation of 
the needle, or its declination from the true meridian line. 

Boyle. 
3. Raifed to the highcft point. 
MERIDIONAL. adj. [mertdional, French.] 
1. Southern. 

In the fouthern eoaft of America or Africa, the fouthern 
point varieth toward the land, as being dilpofed that way by 
the meridional or proper hemifphere. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Southerly; having a fouthern afpect. 
All oflices that require heat, as kitchens, ftillatories, and 
_ ftoves, would be meridional. Wotton’s Architect. 
MERIDIONA'LITY. n.f. [from meridional.] Pofition in the 
South ; afpect towards the South. 
Meri/DIoNALLY. adv. [from meridional.) With a fouthern 
afpect. 

The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple ftood, do 
place their bed from North to South, and delight to fleep 
meridionally. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

ME’RIT. n.f. [meritum, Latin; merite, French.] 
1. Defert; excellence deferving* honour or reward. 
You have the captives; ufe them 
As we fhall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Shake/p. King Lear. 
She deem’d I well deferv’d to die, 

And made a merit of her cruelty. 

Rofcommon, not more learn’d than good, 

With manners gen’rous as his noble blood ; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 

And ev’ry author's merit but his own. 

She valu’d nothing lefs 

Than titles, figure, fhape, and drefs ; 

That merit fhould be chiefly plac’d 

In judgment, knowledge, wit, and tafte. 

2. Reward deferved. 
Thofe laurel groves, the merits of thy youth, 

Which thou from Mahomet didft greatly gain, 

While bold affertor of refiftlefs truth, 

Thy {word did godlike liberty maintain. 

3. Claim ; right. 

As I am ftudious to promote the honour of my native 
country, I put Chaucer’s merits to the trial, by turning fome 
of the Canterbury tales into our language. Dryden. 

When a point hath been well examined, and our own 
judgment fettled, after a large furvey of the merits of the 
caule, it would be a weaknefs to continue fluttering. Watts. 

To MERIT. v. a. [meriter, Frepch.] . 
1. Lo deferve; to have a right to claim any thing as deferved. 
Amply have merited of me, of all 

Th’ infernal empire. Milton's Par. Loft, b.x. 

A man at beft is uncapable of meriting any thing from 
God. South’s Sermons. 

- 2. To deferve; to earn: it is ufed generally of good, but fome- 
times of ill. 

Whatloever jewels I have merited, I am fure I have re- 

_ ceived none, unlefs experience be a jewel; that I have pur- 
chafed at an infinite rate. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
If fuch rewards to vanquifh’d men are due, 

What prize may Nifus from your bounty claim, 

Who merited the firft rewards, and fame ? Dryden. 
MERITORIOUS. adj. [meritoire, Fr. from merit.) Deferving of 
reward ; high in defert. 

Inftead of fo great and meritorious a fervice, in bringing all 
the Irith to acknowlege the king for their liege, they did 
great hurt. Spenjer on Ireland. 

The war that hath fuch a foundation will not only be re- 
puted juft, but holy and meritorious. Raleigh's Effays. 

A moft fufficient means of redemption and falvation, by 
the fatisfactory and meritorious death and obedience of the 
incarnate Son of God, Jefus Chrift, God blefled for ever. 

Bifhop Sanderfon. 

This is not only the moft prudent, but the moft meritorious 

charity, which we can practice. Addifon’s Spect. 
MERITO'RIOUSLY. adv. [from meritorious.] In fuch a manner 
as to deferve reward. 

He carried himfelf meritorioufly in foreign employments 
in time of the interdict, which held up his credit among the 
patriots. Wotton. 

Merrro’Rtousness. n. f. [from meritorious.] The act or ftate 
of defcrving well. 

There was a full perfuafion of the high meritoriou/ne/s of 
what they did; but ftill there was no law of God: to ground 
it upon, and confequently it, was not confcience. South. 

Me’ritor. n. f. | ofcillum, Lat.] A kind of play. Ainf. 
Meruin. x. f. A kind of hawk. 

Not yiclding over to old age his country delights, he was 

at that timc following a merlin. Sidney. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Swift. 


Prior. 
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MeE’RMAID. nif. [mer, the fea, and maid.) A fea woman; an ~ 
~ t 


9 hakefpe 


animal with a woman's head and fith’s tail. 
I'll drown more failors tlian the mer maid fhall. 
Thou temembreft, « 
Since once I fat upon a promontory, 


And heard a mermaid on a'dolphin’s back yog 
Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath; Psa 
‘That the rude fea grew civil ac her fong. Shakefpeares 


Did fenfe perfuade Ulyfles not to hear . 4 
The mermaids fongs, which fo his men did pleafe, 
That they were all perfuaded, through the ear, 
To quit the fhip and leap into the feas ? 
Few eyes have efcaped the picture of a mermaid: Horace 


his monfter; with woman’s head above and fifhy extremity 3 


below, anfwers the fhape of the ancient fyrens that attempt- 
ed upon Ulyffes. Brown’s Vulgar Ervours, b. v. 
MERMAID’S TRUMPET. 2. f. A kind of fifh. Anji 
Me’RRILY. adv. [from merry.) - 


1. Gaily; civily; cheerfully; with mirth; with gaiety; with 
laughter. , : 
Merrily, merrily, fhall we live now, j 

Under the bloffom that hangs on the bough. Saakef>. 


When men come.to borrow of your maiters, they dp- 
proach fadly, and go away merrily. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 
You have ended my buiine!s, and i will merrily accompany 
you home. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
A paifan of IFrance thinks of no more than: his Coarfe 
bread and his onions;-his canvats clothes and wooden thoes, 
labours contentedly on working days, and dances or plays 
merrily on holidays. Temples Mifcel. 
Merrily fing, and fport, and play, 
For ’tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Granville. 
Me’RRIMAKE. n. f. [merry and måke.) A feftival ; a meeting 
for mirth. f 
Thenot now nis the time of merrymake, 
Nor Pan to herie, nor with love to play, 
Sike mirth in May is meeteft for to make, i 
Or Summer fhade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer’s Puf. 
The knight did not forbear, 
Her honeft mirth and pleafure to partake, 
But when he faw her gibe, and toy, and geare, 
And pafs the bounds of modeft merrimake, 
Her dalliance he defpifed, Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
To Mr/rRiMAKE. v.a. To feaft; to be jovial. r 
With thee ’twas Marian’s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merrimake at night. Gay's Paftorals. 
ME’'RRIMENT. m.f. [from merry.] Mirth; gaiety; cheerful- 
nefs; laughter. 
Who when they heard that piteous ftrained voice, 
In hafte forfook their rural merriment. Fairy Dueen, b. i. 
A number of merriments and jefts, wherewith they have 


pleafantly moved much laughter at our manner of ferving 


God. Hooker, b. v. 
Methought it was the found 
Of riot and ill-managed merriment. Milton. 
Me’rriness. 7. f. [from merry.] Mirth; merry difpofition. 
The tile fhall give us caufe to'climb in the merrine/s. Shak. 
ME’RRY. adj. 
1. Laughing; loudly cheerful; gay of heart. ; 
They drank and were merry with him. Gen. xliii. 34. 
The vine languifheth, all the merry-hearted figh. Za. xxiv. 
Some that are of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the 
company into which they come to be fad and ill-ditpofed ; 
and others that are of a jovial nature, do difpofe the com- 
pany to be merry and cheerful. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Man is the merric/ fpecies of the creation; all above and 
below him are ferious. Addifon. 

2. Caufing laughter. 

You kill’d her hufband, and for'that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn’d to death ; 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jeft. Shakefpeare 
3. Profperous. F ; 
In my fmall pinnace Tecan fail, 
Contemning all the bluft’ring roar; 
And running withea merry gale, 
With fricndly ttars my fatety feek, - 
Within fome little winding creek, - 
And fee the ftorm afhore. 
To make Merry. To junket; to be jovial, 
They trod the grapes and made merry, and went into the 
houfe of their God. Judg. ix, 27. 
A fox ‘ipy'd a bevy of jolly, goffiping wenches making 
merry over a difh of pullets. L’Evirange. 
MERRY-A‘NDREW. n.f. A buffoon; a zany; a jack-pudding, 
He would bea ftatefman becaute he is a buffoon ; as FR 
there went no more to the making of a counfellor than the 
faculties of a merry-andrew ortumbler. LEfrange. 

The firt who made the experiment wasta- inc T Son - 
drew, Spectator, N°. 599. 


Dryden, 
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a. Ni’n A sire, n. f. [merry and thought.] A forked bone 
on the! ady df fowls; fo called becaufe boys and girls pull 


js 
- 
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+’ kai YN atthe two fides, the longeft part broken off betoken- 


ing. riority of marriage. 
"s “Let ħin»not be breaking merrythoughts under the table with 
my. coufin. Eachara’s Contempt of the Clergy. 
MeEsERAICK. 1. f. [peepi : mefaraique, Fr, analogy re- 
é “quires it mefaraick.} Belonging to the mytentery. 
It taketh leave of the permeant parts at the mouths of the 
" meferaicks, and accompanieth the inconvertible portion into 
the fiege. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The moft fubtile part of the chyle pafleth immediately into 
the blood by the abforbent veflels of the guts, which difcharge 
themfelves into the meferaick veins. Arbuthnot. 
Me‘rsion. n.f. [merfio, Lat.] The a& of finking, or thruft- 
ing over head. Ainf. 
Mese’EMs, imperfonal verb. [me and feems, or it feems to me: 
for this word it is now too common to ufe methinks or me- 
thought, an ungrammatical word.] I think; it appears to me; 
methinks. 
Alas, of ghofts I hear the gaftly cries ; 


Yet there, me/eems, I hear her finging loud. Sidney. 
Mdefcemed by my fide a royal maid, , 
Her dainty limbs full foftly down did lay. Farry Queen. 


To that general fubjection of the land mefeems that the 

cuftom or tenure can be no bar nor impeachment. Spenfer. 

MESENTERY. n.f. [pecevlépsov 5 mefentere, Fr.] That round 
which the guts are convolved. 

When the chyle pafleth through the mefentery, it is mixed 
with the lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

MESENTE’RICK. adj. [mefenterique, French, from mefentery.] 
Relating to the mefentery. 

‘They are carried into the glands of the mefentery, receiving 
a fine lymph from the lymphatick ducts, which dilutes this 
chylous fluid, and fcours its containing veffels, which, from 
the mefenterick glands, unite in large channels, and pafs di- 

~- reétly into the common receptacle of the chyle. Cheyne. 
MESH. z. f- [maefche, Dutch ; mache, old French: it were 
therefore better written, as it is commonly pronounced, ma/h.] 
The interftice of a net; the fpace between the threads of a 
' net. 

The drovers hang fquare nets athwart the tide, thorough 
which the fhoal of pilchard paffing, leave many behind en- 
tangled in the mea/hes. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Such a hare is madnefs the youth, to fkip o’er the mefhes of 

_ good counfel the cripple. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
- He fpreads his fubtle nets from fight, 
With twinkling glaffes to betray 
The larks that in the me/hes light. Dryden. 
With all their mouths the nerves the fpirits drink, 

Which through the cells of the fine ftrainers fink : 

“‘Thefe all the channel’d fibres ev’ry way, 

For motion and fenfation, ftill convey : 

The greateft portion of th’ arterial blood, ? 

By the clofe ftructure of the parts withftood, 

Whofe narrow me/hes ftop the grofler flood. Blackmore. 3 

To Mesn. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To catch in a net; to en- 
' inare. 
The flies by chance me/ht in her hair, 
By the bright radiance thrown 
From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 
They fo like diamonds fhone. Drayton. 
Me‘suy. adj. [from mefb.] Reticulated ; of net-work. 
Some build his houfe, but thence his iffue barre, 


Some make his mea/by bed, but reave his reft. Carew. 
Caught in the me/hy fnare, in vain they beat 
Their idle wings. Thomfon. 


Me'siin. n.f. [from mefler, French, to mix; or rather cor- 
ruptly pronounced for mifcellane. See Masi1n.] Mixed corn: 
as, wheat and rie. 

What reafon is there which fhould but induce, and there- 
fore much lefs enforce, us to think, that care of old diffimi- 
litude between the people of God and the heathen nations 
about them, was any more the caufe of forbidding them to 

put on garments of fundry ftuff, than of charging them withal 
not to fow their fields with me/flin. Hooker, b. iv. 

If worke for the threfher ye mind for to have, 

Of wheat and of me/flin unthrefhed go fave. Tuffer. 

Mesoveu’cys. n. f. [scoreuxG.] A precious ftone, black, 
with a ftreak of white in the middle. Dia. 

Meso/LoGARITHMS. 2. f. [ie acyG», and apidG-.] 
The Jogarithms of the cofines and tangents, fo denominated 
by Kepler. j Harris. 

MESOMELAS. 1. f. [mecopiras. } A precious {tone with a black 
vein parting every colour in the midft. Bailey. 

Me‘spise. x. f. [probably mifprinted for mefprife ; mefpris, Fr.] 
Contempt; fcorn. 

Mammon was much difpleas’d, yet note he chofe 

But bear the rigour of his bold me/pife, 

And thence him forward led, him further to entice. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


* 
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Mess. n. f. [mes, old French; neff, Italian; mifus, Latin ; 
mes, Gothick; mere, Saxon, a difh.) A difh; a quantity 
of food fent to table together. ` 
‘The bountcous hufwite, nature, on each bufh 
Lays her full mefs before you. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 
W Now your traveller, 
He and his toothpick at my worfhip’s me/t. ` Shake/peare. 
I had as lief you fhould tell me of a me/s of porridge. 
=- Shakefpeares Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Herbs, and other country meffes, 
hich the neat-handed Phillis drefles. Milton. 
Had either of the crimes been cooked to their palates,’ 
they might have changed me/fés. Decay of Piety. 
From him he next receives it thick or thin, 
As pure a me/? almoft as it came in. 
To Mess v.n. To eat; to feed. 
Me’ssace. n.f. [meffage, Fr.] An errand; any thing commit: 
ted to another to be told to a third. 
She doth difplay 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
Through which her words fo wife do make their way, 
To bear the meffage of her fpright. Spenfer, Sonnet 81. 
May one, that is a herald and a prince, 
Do a fair meffage to his kingly ears ! 
She is fair, and, fairct than that word, 
Of wond’rous virtues ; fometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair fpeechlefs me/Jages. Shake/peare. 
Gently haft thou told 
Thy meffage, which might elfe in telling wound, 
And in performing end us. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 
Let the minifter be low, his intereft inconfiderable, the 
word will fuffer for his fake; the me/fage will ftill find recep- 
tion according to the dignity of the meflenger. South. 
The welcome meffage made, was foon receiv’d ; 
’ Twas to be wifh’d and hop’d, but fcarce believ’d. Dryden. 
Me’ssEnGER. n. f. [meffager, French.] One who carries an 
errand; one who comes from another to a third; one who 
brings an account or forctoken of any thing; an harbinger ; 
a forerunner. 
Came running in, much like a man difmaid, 
A meffenger with letters, which his meflage faid. Pa. Qu. 
Yon grey lines, 


ed 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


That fret the clouds, are meffengers of day.  Shake/peare. 
Run after that fame peevifh me/fenger, 
The duke’s man. Shake/peare. 


The earl difpatched me/fengers one after another to the king, 
with an account of what he heard and believed he faw, and 
yet thought not fit to ftay for an anfwer. Clarendon. 

Joy touch’d the meffenger of heav’n; he ftay’d 

Entranc’d, and all the blifsful haunt furvey’d. Pope. 

MESSI’AH. n. J. {from the Hebrew.] The Anointed; the 
Chrift ; the Saviour of the world; the Prince of peace. 

Great and publick oppofition the magiftrates made againft 
Jefus the mai of Nazareth, when he appeared as the Mef- 
frah. Wattss Improvement of the Mind. 

MESSIEURS. n.f. [Fr. plural af monfieur.} Sirs; gentle- 
men. 

Me’ssmarTe. n.f. [mefs and mate.] One who eats at the fame 
table. 

Me’ssuaGE. n. f. [meffuagium, law Latin; formed perhaps 
mefnage by miltake of the n in court-hand for u, they being 
written alike, me/nage from maifon, French.] The houfe and 
ground fet apart for houfhold utes. 

Mer, the preterite and part. of meet. 

A fet of very well-meaning gentlemen in England, not to 
be met with in other countries, take it for granted they can 
never be in the wrong fo long as they can oppofe minifters of 
{tate. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 48. 

METAGRA'MMATISM. ^. f. [pda and ypappa.] 

Anagrammatifm, or metagrammati/m, is a diflolution of a 
name truly written into its letters, as its elements, and a new 
connexion of it by artificial tranfpofition, without addition, 
fubftraction, or change of any letter into different words, 
making fome perfect fenfe applicable to the perfon named. 

Camden’s Remains. 

META'BASIS. n.f. [Greek.] In rhetorick, a figure by which 
the orator pafles from one thing to another. Dit. 

META'BOLA. n. f. [pela€orn.] In medicine, a change of time, 
air, or difeafe. 

Meraca’reus. n. f. [wélaxapiov.] In anatomy, a bone of 

` the arm made up of four bones, which are joined to the fin- 
gers. Dit. 

The conjuntion is called fynarthrofis ; as in the joining of 
the carpus to the metacarpus. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Mertaca’RPAaL. adj. [from metacarpus.} Belonging to the me- 
tacarpus. Did. 

It will facilitate the feparation in the joint, when you cut 
the finger from the metacarpal bone. Sharp's Surgery. 

ME’TAL. n. jJ. [metal, French ; metallum, Latin. ] 

We underftand by the term metal a firm, heavy, and hard 
fubftance, opake, fufible by fire, and concreting again when 


oye dase cold 
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cold into a folid body fuch as it was before, which is malleable 
under the hammer, and is of a bright, glofly, and glittering 
fubftance where newly cut or broken. The metals are fix in 
number: 1. gold; 2. filver; 3. copper; 4. tins §. iron; 
and, 6. lead; of which gold is the heavieft, lead the fecond 
in weight, then filver, then copper, and iron is the lighteft 
except tin: fome have added mercury or quickfilver to the 
number of aeta/s; but as it wants malleability, the criterion 
ot metals, it is more properly ranked among the femi me- 
tals. Hills Mat. Mee 

Metailifts ufe a kind of terrace in their veffels for fining 

. metals, that the melted metal run not out. Moxon, 
2. Courage; fpirit. In this fenfe it is more frequently written 
mettle. See METTLE. 

Being glad to find their companions had fo much metal, 
after a long debate the major part carried it. larendon. 

3. Upon this fignification the following ambiguity is founded. 
Both kinds of metal he prepar’d, 

Either to give blows or to ward; 

Courage and fteel both of great force, 

Prepar’d for better or for worfe. Hudibras, p. i. 

Merate’psis. n.f. [uslaanyus.] A continuation of a trope in 
one word through a fucceflion of fignifications. Bailey. 

META‘LLICAL. ) adj. [from metallum, Lat. metallique, French.} 

MerA‘LLick. $- Partaking of metal; containing metal ; 
confifting of metal. 

The antients obferving in that material a kind of metallical 
nature, or fuftbility, feem to have refolved it to nobler ufe; 
an art now utterly loft. Wotton’s Architecture. 

The lofty lines abound with endlefs ftore 
OF min’ral treafure, and metallick oar. Blackmore. 
METALLIFEROUS. adj. [metallum and fero, Latin.] Producing 
metals. Dia. 
META'LLINE. adj. [from metal.] 
1. Impregnated with metal. 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them; put therefore 
wood or clay into fmith’s water, and try whether it will not 
harden. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 84. 

2. Confifting of metal. 

Though the quickfilver were brought to a very clofe and 
lovely metalline cylinder, not interrupted by inter!perfed bub- 
bles, yet having caufed the air to be again drawn out of the 
receiver, feveral little bubbles difclofed themfelves. Boyle. 

ME'TALLIST. n. f. [from metal; metallifte, Fr.} A worker in 
metals ; or {killed in metals. 

Metallifis ufe a kind of terrace in their veflels for fining 
metals, that the melted metal run not out; it is made of 
quick lime and ox blood. Moxon’s Mech, Exercifes. 

Me’TALLoGRAPHY. n. f. [metallum and ypaQw.] An account 


or defcription of metals. Di. 
META'LLURGIST. n. f. [metallum and tpyov.) A worker in me- 
tals. 


METALLURGY. n. f. [metallum and tpyov.] The art of work- 
ing metals, or feparating them from their ore. 
To METAMO'RPHOSE. v. a. [metamorphofer, Fr. trtlapopPow.] 
To change the form or fhape of any thing. 
Thou, Julia, thou haft metamorphos'd me 5 
Made me neglect my ftudies, lofe my time. Shake/peare. 
They became degenerate and setamorphofed like Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who, though he had the face of a man, had the 
heart of a beatft. Davies on Ireland, 

The impoffibility to conceive fo great a prince and favou- 

rite fo fuddenly metamorphofed into travellers, with no greater 
train, was enough to make any man unbelieve his five fenfes. 
Wotton’s Buckingham. 

From fuch rude principles our form began ; 

And earth was metamorphos’d into man. Dryden’s Ovid. 
METAMORPHOSIS. n. f. [metamorpho/c, Fr. pelauoppusis.] 
1. Transformation ; change of fhape. 

His whole oration ftood upon a fhort narraticn, what was 

the caufer of this metamorpho/ts. Sidney. 

Obfcene talk is grown fo common, that one would think 

we were fallen into an age of metamorpho/is, and that the 
brutes did not only poetically but really fpeak. Gov. Tongue. 

The fiftcenth book is the mafter-piece of the whole meta- 

morphofes. Dryden. 

What! my noble colonel in metamorphofis! On what oc- 

cafion are you transformed ? Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 

There are probable machines in epick poems, where the 

gods are no lefs actors than the men; but the lefs, credible 
fort, fuch as metamorphofes, are far more rare. Pope’s Ody/fey. 
2. It is applicd, by Harvey, to the changes an animal under- 
gocs, both in its formation and growth; and by feveral to the 
various fhapes fome infeéts in particular pafs through, as the 
filk-worm, and the like. Quincy, 
METAPHOR. n. f. [metaphore, Fr. pelapopa.] The appli- 
cation of a word to an ufe to which, in its original import, 
it cannot be put: as, he bridles his anger; he deadens the 
found; the {pring azvekes the flowers. A metaphor is a 
fimile comprized in a word ; the fpring putting in action the 
powers of vegetation, which were tofpid in the winter, as 
the powers of a fleeping animal are excited by awaking him. 
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The work of tragedy is on the paffions, and ina dialogues 
both of them abhor ftrong metaphors, in which the epopoca 
delights. Dryden’s Ded. to Virgil's Æneis. 

METAPHORICAL. ) adj. [metaphorigue, Fr. from metaphor. } 
Merapno’Rick. § Not literal; not according to the pri- 
mitive meaning of the word; figurative. 2 

The words which were do continue; the only difference 
is, that whereas before they had a literal, they now have a 
metaphorical ule. Hooker. 

Merapura’se. n.f. [mélé@pacis.] A mere verbal tranflation 
from one language into another. 

This tranflation is not fo loofe as paraphrafe, ner fo clofe 
as metaphrafe. Dryden. 

Merapura’st. n.f. [metaphrafle, Fr. wélaPpasns.] A literal 
tranflator; one who tranflates word for word from one lan- 
guage into another. 

METAPHY’SICAL. 2» 

? aaj. 

MeETAPHY’SICK. ) 7 

1. Verfed in metaphyficks; relating to metaphyficks. _ 

2. In Shake/peare it means fupernatural or preternatural, 

Hie thee hither, 

To chaftife with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate, and metaphy/ical aid, doth feem 

To have crown’d thee withal. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Merapny’sick. 72. f. [metaphy/ique, Fr. pilapuoixn.] On- 

Merapuy’sicks. § tology; the doctrine of the general af- 
fections of fubftances exifting. 

The mathematicks and the metaphy/icks, 
Fall to them as you find your ftomach ferves you. Shake/p 
Call her the metaphy/icks of her fex, ' 

And fay fhe tortures wits, as quartans vex 

Phyficians. Cleaveland. 

If fight be caufed by intromiffion, or receiving in, the form 
of contrary fpecies fhould be received confufedly together, 
which how abfurd it is, Ariftotle fhews in his metaphy/uks. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
See phyfick beg the Stagyrite’s defence ! 

See metaphy/ick call for aid on fenfe ! Pope’s Dunctad. 
The topicks of ontology or metaphy/ick, are caufe, effect, 
action, paflion, identity, oppofition, fubject, adjunct, and 
fign. Watts’s Logicke 
Mera’puysis. n. f. [welaQvoss.] Transformation; metamor- 
phofis. Dif. 
ME'TAPLASM. n.f. [wtlawaacpos.] A figure in rhetorick, 
wherein words or letters are tranfpofed contrary to their na- 
tural order. Did. 

Mera‘stasis. n. f. [wélasooss.] Tranflation or removal. 

His difeafe was a dangerous afthma ; the caufe a meta/ta/is, 
or tranflation of tartarous humours from his joints to his 
lungs. Harvey on Canfumptions. 

METATA'RSAL. adj. [from metatarfus.] Belonging to the me- 
tatarfus. 

The bones of the toes, and part only of the metatarfal 
bones, may be carious ; in which cafe cut off only fo much 
of the foot as is difordered. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Merara’Rsus. n. f. (péra and tapaos.] The middle of the 
foot, which is compofed of five fmall bones connected to 
thofe of the firft part of the foot. Ditt. 

The conjunétion is called fynarthrofis, as in the joining 
the tarfus to the metatar/us. Vsfeman’s Surgery. 

Mera/THEsIs. n. f. [pelaSeoss.] A tranfpofition. 

To METE. v. a. [metior, Latin.] To meafure; to reduce to 
meafure. 

I will divide Shechem, and mete the valley of Succoth. P/a/. 

To meafure any diftance by a line, apply fome known 


meafure wherewith to mete it. Holder. 
Though you many ways purfue 
‘To find their length, you’ll never mete the true, 
But thus ; take ail that fpace the fun 
Metes out, when every daily round is run. Creech. 


MeErewanp. }x. f. [mete and yard, or wand.) A ftaff of a cer- 

METEYARD. f tain length wherewith meafures are taken. 
A truc touchftone, a fure metewand lieth before their eyes. 
Afcham's Schoolmafter.: 

Ye fhall do no unrightcoufnefs’ in meteyard, weight, or 
meafure, Lev. xix. 35. 

To METEMPsyYCHO’sE. v. a. [from metemp/ychofis.] To tran- 
flate from body to. body. A word not received. 

The fouls of ufurers after their death, Lucian affirms to 
be metemp/ychofed, or tranflated into the bodies of afles, and 
there remain certain years, for poor men to take their penny- 
worth out of their bones. Peacham on Blazoning. 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS. .f. [udeudixwors.] The tranfinigration 
of fouls from body to body. 

From the opinion of metempfychofis, or tranfmigration of 
the fouls of men into the bodies of beafts, moft fuitable unto 
their human condition, after his death Orpheus the mufician 
became a fwan. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs, b. iii. 

ME'TEOk. n. f. [meteore, Fr. peléwpa.] Any bodies in the air 
or fky that are of a flux and tranfitory nature, 
Look`d 
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Look’d he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily? 
What obfervation mad’ft thou in this cafe, 
Of his heart's meteors tilting in his face ? Shake/peare. 
She began to caft with herfelf from what coaft this blazing 
Rar mult rife upon the horizon of Ireland ; for there had the 
like meteor ftrong influence before. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Thefe burning fits but meteors be, 
Whofe matter in thce foon is fpent : 
Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee, 


Are an unchangeable firmament. Donne. 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were feen, 
And thunders rattled through a fky ferene. Dryden’s En, 


Why was I rais’d the meteor of the world, 

Hung in the fkies, and blazing as I travell’d, 

Till all my fires were fpent; and then caft downward 

To be trod cut by Cxfar? Dryden’s All for Love. 

O poet, thou hadft been difcreteer, 

Hanging the monarch’s hat fo high, 

lf thou hadft dubb’d thy ftar a meteor, 

Which did but blaze, and rove, and dic. Prior. 

MeTEOROLO'GICAL. adj. [from metcoroizgy.] Relating to the 
doctrine of meteors. 

Many others are confiderable in meteorological divinity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

Make difquifition whether thefe unufual lights be new- 
come gucfts, or old inhabitants in heaven, or meteorological 
impreflions not tranfcending the upper region, or whether to 
be ranked among ccleftial bodies. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

METEORO'LOGIST. 7. f. [from meteorology] A man {killed in 
meteors, or ftudious of them. 

The metesrologi/?s obferve, that amongft the four elements 
which are the ingredients of all fublunary creatures, there is 
a notable correfpondency. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

METEOROLOGY., n. f. [peliwpa and Aéyw.] The doctrine of 
meteors. 

In animals we deny not a natural meteorology, or innate 
prefentation of wind and weather Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Mere’orous. aaj. [from meteor.] Having the nature of a me- 
teor. 

From the o’er hill 

To their fixt ftation, all in bright array, 

The cherubim defcended, on the ground 

Gliding metzorous, as ev ning mift, 

Ris’n from a river. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 

Me'rer. n. f [from nete.] A meafurer: as, a coal-meter, a 
land-2eter. 

METHE'GLIN. n. f. [meddyglyn, Welfh, from medd and glyn, 
glutinare ait Minfhew, vel a medclyg medicus & llyn potus 
quia potus medicinalis.] Drink made of honey boiled with 
water and fermented. 

White handed miftrefs, one fweet word with thee. 

—Honey, and milk, and fugar, there is three. 

—Nay then two treys; and if you grow fo nice, 

Metheglin, wort, and malmfey. Shakefpeare. 

T allay the ftrength and hardnefs of the wine, 
_ _ And with old Bacchus new metheglin join. Dryden. 

Me’rrinks, verb impertonal. [me and thinks. This is ima- 
gined to be a Norman corruption, the French being apt to 
confound me and /.] Ithink; it feems to me; mefeems. 
See MesEEMs, which is more ftri€tly grammatical, though 
lefs in ufe. Methinks was ufed even by thofe who ufed like- 
wife mefecms, 

In all ages poets have been had in fpecial reputation, and, 
methinks, not without great caufe; for, befides their {weet 
inventions, and moft witty lays, they have always ufed to fet 
forth the praifes of the good and virtuous. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If he choofe out fome expreffton which does not vitiate the 
fenfe, I fuppofe he may ftretch his chain to fuch a latitude ; 
but by innovation of thoughts, methinks, he breaks it. Dryd. 

There is another circumftance, which, methinks, gives us 
a very high idea of the nature of the foul, in regard to what 
paffes in dreams, that innumerable multitude and variety of 
ideas which then arife in her. Addifon’s Spet. Ne. 487. 

Methinks already I your tears furvey. Popes 

ME’THOD. n. f. [methode, Fr. piSed@.] 

Method, taken in the largeft fenfe, implies the placing of 
feveral things, or performing feveral operations in fuch an 
order as is moft convenient to attain fome end. Watts. 

To fee wherein the harm which they feel confifteth, the 
feeds from which it fprang, and the method of curing it, be- 
longeth to a {kill the ftudy whereof is full of toil, and the 
practice befet with difficulties. Hooker, b.v, 

If you will jeft with me know my afpe&, 

And fafhion your demeanour to my looks, 

Or I will beat this method in your fconce. Shakefpeare. 

It will be in vain to talk to you concerning the method I 
think beft to be obferved in {chools. Locke on Education. 

Notwithftanding a faculty be born with us, there are 
feveral methods for cultivating and improving it, and without 
which it will be very uncertain.  Addifon’s Speé?. N°. 409. 

MeETHO’DICAL. adj. [methodique, Fr. from method.) Ranged 
or proceeding in duc or juft order. 
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The obfervations follow one another without that methodi- 

cal regularity requifite in a profe author. Addtfon's Speé?. 

He can take a body to pieces, and difpofe of them where 

he pleafes; to us, perhaps, not without the appearance of 

irretrievable confufion ; but, with refpeét to his own know- 

lege, into the moft regular and methodical repofitorics, Rogers. 
Let me appear, great Sir, I pray, 

Methodical in what Í fay. Addifon’s Rofamon. 

METHODICALLY. adv. [from methodical] According to me- 
thod and order. 

All the rules of painting are methodically, concifely, and 
clearly delivered in this treatife. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To begin methodically, I fhould enjoin you travel; for ab- 
fence doth remove the caufe, removing the object. Suckling. 

To Me’rnopise. v. a. [from method.) To regulate; to dif- 
pofe in order. 

Refolv’d his unripe vengeance to defer, 

The royal {py retir’d unfeen, 

To brood in fecret on his gather’d fpleen, 

And methodize revenge. Dryden's Boccace: 

The man who does not know how to methodi/e his thoughts, 
has always a barren fuperfluity of words ; the fruit is loft 
amidft the exuberance of leaves. Spectator, N°. 476. 

One who brings with him any obfervations which he has 
made in his reading of the poets, will find his own reflec- 
tions methodized and explained, in the works of a good 
critick. Addifon’s Spec. N°. 291. 

Thofe rules of old difcover’d, not devis’d, 

Are nature ftill, but nature methodis'd, 

Me’rHonist. n. f. [from method. ] 

1. A phyfician who praétifes by theory. 

Our warieft phyficians, not only chemifts but methodifts, 
give it inwardly in feveral conftitutions and diftempers. Boyle. 

2. One of a new kind of puritans lately arifen, fo called from 
their profeffion to live by rules and in conftant method. 

METHO'UGHT, the preterite of methinks. See METHINKS and 
MesEEMs. I thought; it appeared to me. I know not 
that any author has mefeemed, though it is more grammati- 
cal, and deduced analogically from me/eems. 

Methought, a ferpent eat my heart away, 

And you fat finiling at his cruel prey. 

Since I fought 

By pray’r th’ offended deity t’ appeate ; 

Kneel’d, and before him humb!’d all my heart. 

Methought, 1 faw him placable, and mild, 

Bending his ear: perfuafion in me grew 

That I was heard with favour; peace return’d 

Home to my breaft; and to my memo 

His promife, “* That thy feed fhal! bruife our foe.” AG/. 

In thefe 
I found not what, methought, I wanted ftill. Milton, 
Methought I ftood on a wide river’s bank, 

Which I muft needs o’erpafs, but knew not how. Dryden. 

Metony’micat. adj. [from metonymy.] Put by metonymy for 
fomething elfe. 

METONY’MICALLY. adv. [from metonymical.] By metonymy ; 
not literally. . 

The difpofition of the coloured body, as that modifies the 
light, may be called by the name of a colour metonymically, or 
efficiently ; that is, in regard of its turning the light that re- 
bounds from it, or pafles through it, into this or that parti- 
cular colour. Boyle on Colours. 

METO'NYMY. n. f. [metonymie, Fr. pelwvupia.] A rhetori~ 
cal figure, by which one word is put for another, as the mat- 
ter for the materiate ; he died by reel, that is, by a fword. 

They differ only as caufe and effect, which by a metonymy 
ufual in all forts of authors, are frequently put one for an- 

_ other. Tillot/on. 

MeETopo’scopy. n. f. [metopofcopie, Fr. irwmov and Abed 
The ftudy of phytiognomy ; the art of knowing the charac- 
ters of men by the countenance, 

ME'TRE. 2. f. [metrum, Latin; pézpov.] Speech confined to 
a certain number and harmonick difpofition of fyllables ; 
verfe; meafure; numbers. 

For the metre fake, fome words be driven awry which re- 
quire a ftraighter placing in plain profe. Afcham’s schoolmate. 

He taught his Romans in much better metre, 

To laugh at fools. Pope, 

Me’rricaL, adj. [metricus, Latin; metrique, Fr.] Pertaining 
to metre or numbers. 

METRO’POLIS. n.f. [metropolis, Latin ; metropole, French; 
ponrnp and woass.] The mother city; the chief city of any 
country or diftrict. 

His eye difcovers unaware 

The goodly profpect of fome foreign land, 

Firft feen: or fome renown’d metropolis, 

With gliftering fpires and pinnacles adorn’d, Milton. 

Reduc’d in careful watch 
Round their metropolis. Mitton’s Par. Loft, b. x, 
We {topped at Pavia, that was once the metropolis of a 
kingdom, but at prefent a poor town, Addifon on Italy. 
MeETROPO'LITAN, 


Pope. 


Shake/peare, 


MEW 


METROPOLITAN. n. fi [metropolitanus, Latin.] A bifhop of 
the mother church ; an archbifhop. 
_ He was promoted to Canterbury upon the death of Dr. 
Bancroft, that metropolitan, who underftood the church ex- 
cellently, and countenanced men of the greateft parts in 
learning. Clarendon. 
IkTROPO'LITAN. adj, Belonging to a metropolis, 
Their patriarch, of a covetous defire to enrich himfelf, 
had forborn to inftitute metropolitan bifhops. Raleigh. 
METRoOPOLI'TICAL. adj. [from metropolis.) Chief or principal 
of cities. 
He fearing the powcr of the Chriftians was gone as far 
as Gratia, the metropolitical city of Stiria. Knolles. 
METTLE. x. f. [corrupted from metal, but commonly writ- 
ten fo when the metaphorical fenfe is ufed.] 
1. Spirit; fpritelinefs; courage. r 
What a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 
He was quick mettle when he went to fchool. Shake/peare. 
I had rather go with fir prieft than fir knight: I care not 
who knows fo much of my mettle.  Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Upon this heavinefs of the king’s forces, interpreted to 
be fear and want of mettle, divers reforted to the feditious: 
Hayward’s Edw. V1. 
He had given fo frequent teftimony of fignal courage in 
feveral actions, that his mettle was never fufpected. Clarendon. 
Tis more to guide than fpur the mufe’s fteed, 
Reftrain his fury, than provoke his {peed ; 
The winged courfer, like a gen’rous horfe, 
Shows moft true mettle when you check his courfe. 
2. Subftance: this at leaft fhould be metal. 
Oh thou! whofe felf-fame mettle, 
Whercof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue. — Shake/peare. 
Me’rrvep. adj. [from mettle.] Spritely; courageous; full of 
ardour ; full of fire. 
Such a light and metall’d dance 
Saw you never. - 
Nor would you find it eafy to compofe 
The mettled {teeds, when from their noftrils flows > 
The fcorching fire that in their entrails glows. Addifon. J 
ME'TTLESOME. adj. [from mettle.] Spritely; lively; gay; 
brifk ; airy ; fiery ; courageous. 
Their force differs from true fpirit, as much as a vicious 
from a mettlefome horfe. Tatler, N°. 61. 
Me’rTLESOMELY. adu. [from mettlefome.] With fpritelinefs. 
Mew. n. f. [mue, French.] 
1. A cage; an inclofure ; a place where any thing is confined. 
Forth-coming from her darkfom mew, 
Where fhe all day did hide her hated hew. Fairy Queen. 
There then fhe does transform to monftruous hues, 
And horribly mif-fhapes with ugly fights, 
Captiv’d eternally in iron mews, 
And darkfom dens, where Titan his face never fhews. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Her lofty hand would of itfelf refufe 
To touch the dainty needle or nice thread ; 
She hated chambers, clofets, fecret mews, 
And in broad fields preferv’d her maidenhead. 
2. [Map, Saxon.] A fea-fowl. 
Among the firft fort we reckon coots, fanderlings, and 
meawes. Carew. 
The veflel ticks, and fhews her open’d fide, 
And on her fhatter’d maft the sews in triumph ride. Dryd. 
To Mew. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fhut up; to confine; to imprifon ; to inclofe. 
He in dark corners mew’d, 
Mutter’d of matters as their books them fhew’d. Hubberd. 
Unto the bufh her eye did fudden glance, 
In which vain Braggadocio was meweds. 
And faw it. ftir. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Why fhould your fears, which, as they fay, attend 
The fteps of wrong, then move you to mew up 
Your tender kinfman. Shake[p. King Jobn. 
Fair Hermia, queftion your defires ; 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether if you yield not to your father’s choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun; 
For aye to be in fhady cloifter mew’d, 
To live a barren fifter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitlefs moon. Shake/p. 
More pity that the eagle fhould be smew’d, 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. 
Feign them fick, 
Cloft mew’d int their fedans, for fear of air. Dryden's Juv. 
It is not poffible to keep a young gentleman from vice by a 
total ignorance of it, unlefs you will all his life mew him up 
inva clofet, and never let him go into company. Locke. 
2. To fhed the feathers. It is, L believe, ufed in this fenfe, 
becaule birds are, by clofe confinement, brought to fhed their 
„feathers. 
I fhould difcourfe of hawks, and then treat of their ayrics, 
mewings, Cufting, and renovation of their feathers. Malton. 


Pope. 


Benj. Fobnfon. 


Fairfax. 


Shake/peare. 
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The fun hath mew'd his beams from off his lamp, 
And majefty defac’d the royal ftamp. 
* Nine times the moon had mew’d her horns, at length 
With travel weary, unfupply’d with firength, 
And with the burden of her womb opprett, 
-Sabean fields afford her needful reft. 
3. [Miauler, French.] To cry as a cat. 
Let Hercules himfelf do what he may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day. 


To Mew. v. n. [miaulcr, French.] To fquall as a child. 
The infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms. 
Meze’RreEon. n.f. A fpecies of {purge lawrel. 


Mexereon is common in our gardens, and on the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains: every part of this fhrub is acrid and 
Fill. 


pungent, and inflames the mouth and throat. 
MEZZOTINTO. n.f. [Italian.] A kind of graving, fo named 
as nearly refembling paint, the word importing half-painted : 
it is done by beating the whole into afperity with a hammer, 
and then rubbing it down with a ftone to the refemblance in- 
tended. 
Meynt. adv.. Mingled. Obfolete. 
The falt Medway, that trickling ftreams 
Adown the dales of Kent, ‘ 
Till with the elder brother Thames 
His brackifh waves be meynt. Spenfer’s Pajftorals. 
Maso. n. f. [from puaive, inquino, to infeét.] Such parti- 
cles or atoms as are fuppofed to arife from diftempered, pu- 
trefying, or poifonous bodies, and to affeét people at a dif- 
tance. 5 
The plague is a malignant fever, caufed through peftilen- 
tial mza/ms infinuating into the humoral and confiftent parts 
of the body. Harvey on Confumptions. 
Mice, the plural of mou/e. 


Mice that mar the land. I Sam. vi: 5. 


MICHAʻELMASS. n. f. [Michael and mafs.] The feaft of the 


archangel Michael, celebrated on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember. 
They compounded to furnifh ten oxen after AZichaelmafs 
for thirty pounds price. Carew. 
To MICHE. v. x. To be fecret or covered; to lie hid. 
Hanmer. 
Marry this is miching malken; it means mifchief.  Shaž. 
Mvcuer. n.f. [from miche.) A lazy loiterer, who fkulks 
about in corners and by-places, and keeps out of fight; a 
hedge-creeper. Hanmer. 
Mich or Mick is ftill retained in the cant language for an 
indolent, lazy fellow. : 
How tenderly her tender hands between 
In ivory cage fhe did the micher bind. Sidney. 
Shall the bleffed fun of heav’n prove a micher, and eat 
blackberries ? a queftion not to be afked. Shall the fon of 
England prove a thief, and take purfes? a queftion to be aik- 
ed. Shake/peare’s Henry IV, p. i. 
Mr’cKkLe. adj. [mice], Saxon.] Much; great. Obfolete. Ih 
Scotland it is pronounced muckle. 
This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unfoft : 4 
In humble dales is footing faft, 
The trode is not fo tickle, 
And though one fall through heedlefs hafte, 
Yet is his mifs not nickle. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
Many a little makes a mickle. Camden’s Remains. 
If I to-day die with Frenchmens rage, 
To-morrow I fhall die with mickle age Shake/p. Henry VI. 
O, nickle is the pow’rful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ftones, and their true qualities. Shate/p. 
All this tract that fronts the falling fun, 
A noble peer, of mickle truft and power, 
Has in his charge. Milton. 
Microco’sm, n. f. [pp and xócu©.] The little world. 
Man is fo called as being imagined, by fome fanciful philo- 
fophers, to have in him fomething analogous to the four cle- 
ments. 
You fee this in the map of my microcofm. Shak. Coriolanus. 
She to whom this world muft itlelf refer, 
As fuburbs, or the microco/m of her ; 
She, fhe is dead; fhe’s dead, when thou know’ft this, » 


Thou know’it how lame a creeple this world is. Denne. 
As in this our microcofm, the heart 

Heat, fpitit, motions gives to every part: 

So Rome’s victorious influence did difperfe 

All her own virtues through the univerfe. Denham. 


Philofophers fay, that man: is a microcofm, or little world, 
refembling in miniature every part of the great; and the 
body natural may be compared to the body politick, Swift. 

Mr’croGrapHy. n. f. [wixpes and ypéDw.} Lhe defcription 
of the parts of fuch very fmall objects as are dilcernable only 
with a microfcope. J ° 
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Cleavelund. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 
They are not improveable beyond their own genius: a 
dog will never learn to mew, nor a cat to bark. Grew’s Cof: 


Shakefpeare. — 
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The honey-bag is the ftomach, which they always fill to 
fatisty and to ipare, vomiting up the greater part of the honey 
to be kept againft winter: a curious defcription and figure of 
the iting fce in Mr. Hook's micrography.  Grew's Mufaum. 

MICROSCOPE. n. f. (pixp@ and cxomiw 3; microfcope, Ir.) 
An optick inftrument, contrived various ways to give to the 
eye a large appearance of many objects which could not 
otherwife be feen. 

If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineft microfcopes, 
and to difcern the fmalleft hair upon the leg of a gnat, it 
would be a curfe, and not a bleffing, to us; it would make 
all things appear rugged and deformed; the moft finely po- 
lifhed cryftal would be uneven and rough; the fight of our 
ewn {elves would affright us; the fmoctheft fkin would be 
befet all over with ragged fcales and briftly hairs. Bentley. 

The critick eye, that microfcope of wit, 

Secs hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. Dunciad, b. iv. 

MICROMETER. x. f. [uixpG and feirpov ; micrometre, French.] 
An inftrument contrived to meafure {mall fpaces. 

MicROSCO’PICAL. 

Microsco’Pick. 

1. Made by a microfcope. 

Make microfcopical obfervations of the figure and bulk of 
the conitituent parts of all fluids. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. Affifted by a microfcope. 

Evading even the microfcopic eye ! 

Full nature fwarms with life. 

3. Refembling a mifcrofcope. 

Why has not man a microfcopick eye? 

For this plain reafon, Man is not a Aly. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks given, 

T’ infpect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n? Pope. 

Mın. adj. [contracted from middle, or derived from mid, 
Dutch. | 

1. Middle; equally between two extremes. 

No more the mounting larkss while Daphne fings, 


i. J- [from microfeope. ] 


Thomfon’s Summer. 


Shall, lifting in mid air, fulpend their wings. Pope. 
Ere the mid hour of night, from tent to tent, 
Unweary’d, through th’ num’rous hoft he paft. Rowe. 


2. It is much ufed in compofition. 
Mip-course. 2. f. [mid and courfe.] Middle of the way. 
Why in the Eaft 
Darknefs ere day’s mid-courfe? and morning light, 
More orient in yon weftern cloud, that draws 
O’er the blue firmament a radiant white. 
Mip-nay. n. f. [mid and day.] Noon; meridian. 
Who fhoots at the mid-day fun, though he be fure he fhall 
never hit the mark, yet as fure he is he fhall fhoot higher 
than he who aims but at a bufh. Sidney, b. ii. 
His fparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 


Milton. 


Than mid-day fun fierce bent againft their faces. Shake/p. 
Who have before, or fhall write after thee, 

Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 

Like infancy or age to man’s firm ftay, 

Or early or late twilights to mid-day. Donne. 
Did he not lead you through the md-day fun, 

And clouds of duft? Did not his temples glow è 

In the fame fultry winds and fcorching heats? Addifon. 

Mi‘ppest, fuperl. of mid, middef?, mid/t. | 

Yet the ftout fairy ’mongtt the mdde/? crowd, 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view. Fa. Qu. 


Mi'ppLe. adj. [mivole, Saxon. ] 
1. Equally diftant from the two extremes: 

The loweft virtues draw praife from the common people ; 
the middle virtues work in them aftonifhment; but of the 
higheft virtues they have no fenfe. Bacon’s Effays. 

A middle tation of life, within reach of thofe convenien- 
cies which the lower orders of mankind muft neceflarily 
want, and yet without embarraffment of greatnefs. Rogers. 

‘To deliver all his fleet to the Romans, except ten middle- 
fized brigantines. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

] like people of middle underftanding and middle rank. Sw. 

2. Intermediate ; intervening. 
Will, fecking good, finds. many middle ends. 
2 Middle finger; the long finger. 
You firft introduce the middle finger of the left-hand. Sharp. 
Mr’prte. n. f. 
1. Part equally diftant from two extremities; the part remote 
from the verge, 
There come pcople down by the middle of the land. Judg. 
With roof fo low that under it 
They never ftand, but lie or fit; 
And yet fo foul, that whofo is in, 
Is to the middle leg in prifon. Hudibras, p.i. 
2. The time that pafles, or events that happen, between the 
beginning and end. ; st 

“Phe caufes and defigns of an action are the beginning ; 
the effects of thefe caules, and the difficulties that are met 
with in the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle; and 
the unravelling and refolution of thefe difficulties are the end. 

Dryden and Lee’s Ovdipus. 


Davies. 


MID 


MIDDLE-AGED, adj. [middle and age.] Placed about the mid- 
dle of life. 

A middle-aged man, that was half grey, half brown, took 
a fancy to marry two wives. L’Efirange’s Fables. 

The middle-aged {upport fafting the beft, becaufe of the 
vily parts abounding in the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I found you a very young man, and left you a middle-aged 
one: you knew me a middle-aged man, and now I am an 
old one. Swift to Pope. 

Mi’pptemost. adj. [from middle.} Being in the middle. 

Why have not fome beafts more. than four feet, fuppofe 
fix, and the middlemo/f fhorter than the reft. More. 

The outmoft fringe vanifhed firft, and the middlemof? next, 
and the innermoft lait. Newton’s Opticks. 

The outward ftars, with their fyftems of planets, muft ne- 
ceflarily have defcended toward the middlemoff fyftem of the 
univerfe, whither all would be moit ftrongly attracted from 
all parts of a, finite fpace. Bentley's Sermons. 

Mrpvpiine. adj. [from middle] 
1. Of middle rank. 

A middling fort of a man, left well enough to pals by his 
father, could never think he had enough fo long as any man 
had more. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

2, Of moderate fize; having moderate qualities of any kind. 

The bignefs of a church ought to be no greater than that 
unto which the voice of a preacher of middling lungs will 
ealily extend. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Longinus preferred the fublime genius that fometimes errs, 
to the middling or indifferent one, which makes few faults, 
but feldom rifes to any excellence. Dryden. 

Middling his head, and prone to earth his view. Tickell. 

Mu'pLanp. ‘adj. [mid and land. ] 
1. That which is remote from the coaft. 

The fame name is given to the inlanders, or midland in- 
habitants of this ifland, by Cafar. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The midland towns abounding in wealth, fhews that her 
riches are intern and domeftick. Howel’s Vocal Fore/?. 

The various dialects of the Englifh in the North and 
Weft, render their expreffions many times unintelligible to 
the other, and both fcarce intelligible to the midland. Hate. 

2. In the midft of the land ; mediterranean. 

There was the Plymouth fquadron now come in, 
Which twice on Bifcay’s working bay had been, 
And on the midland fea the French had aw’d. 

Mince. n. f. [mieze, Saxon.] A gnat. 
Mrp-HEAVEN. n. f. [mid and heaven.] The middle of the fky. 

But the hot hell that always in him burns, 

Though in mid-heaven, foon ended his delight. 
Mr'DLEG. n. f. [mid and leg.] Middle of the leg. 

He had fifty attendants, young men all, in white fatten, 

loofe coats to the midleg, and ftockings of white filk. Bacon. 

Mi’pmost. adj. [from mid, or contracted from middlemoft : 
this is one of the words which have not a comparative, 
though they feem to have a fuperlative degree.] The mid- 
dle. 

Now van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet, 
The midmof? battles hafting up behind. 

Hear himfelf repine 

At fate’s unequal laws; and at the clue, 

Which, mercilefs in length, the midmof fifter drew. Dry. 

What dulnefs dropt among her fons impreft, 

Like motion, from one circle to the reft : 

So from the midmof? the nutation fpreads 

Round, and more round o'er all the fea of heads. Pope. 

MIDNIGHT. n. f. [mid and night. Milton feems to have ac- 
cented this laft fyllable.] The noon of night; the depth of 
night ; twelve at night. 

To be up after midnight, and to go to bed then, is early; 
fo that to go to bed after midnight, is to go to bed betimes. 

l Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

How now, you fecret, black and midnight hags? 

What is’t you do? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

I hope my sidnight {tudies, to make our countries flourifh 
in myfterious and beneficent arts, have not ungratefully af- 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


fected your intellects. Bacon. 
By night he fled, and at midnight returned 
From compaffing the earth ; cautious of day. Milton. 


After this time came on the midnight of the church, wherein 
the very names of the councils were forgotten, and men did 
only dream of what had paft. Stilling fleet. 

Some folitary cloifter will I chufe, 

Coarfe my attire, and fhort fhall be my fleep, 

Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden’s Sp. Fryar. 

In all that dark midnight of popery there were ftill fome 
gleams of light, fome witnefles that arofe to give teftimony 
to the truth. Atterbury. 

‘They can tell precifely what altitude the doo-f{tar had at 
midnight or midnoon in Rome when Julius Cafar was flain. 

Watts’s Logick. 
Mr'prirr. x. f. [mivppyye, Saxon.] The diaphragm. 

The midriff divides the trunk of the body into two cavi- 

ties, the thorax and abdomen: it is compo‘cd of two mufcles ; 
16 L the 


MID 


the firt and fuperior of thefe arifes from the fternum, and 
the ends of the laft ribs on each fide: its fibres, from this 
femicircular Origination, tend towards their centre, and ter- 
minate in a tendon or aponeurofis, which hath always been 
taken for the nervous part of the midriff. The fecond and 
inferior mufcle comes from the vertebrz of the loins by two 
productions, of which that on the right fide comes from the 
firft, fecond, and third vertebre of the loins; that on the 
Jeft fide is fomewhat fhorter ; and both thefe productions join 
and make the lower part of the midriff, which joins its ten- 
dons with the tendon of the other, fo as that they make but 
ofe membrane, or rather partition. Quincy. 
Whereat he inly rag’d, and as they talk’d, 
Smote him into the mdriff with a ftone 
That beat out life. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 
In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, the carneous 
fibres of that mufcular part are inflected. Ray. 
Mip-sea. n. f. [mid and fea.] The Mediterranean fea. 
Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid-/ea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land bchind. 
Mr’psuipMan. n. f. [from mid, ship, and man.] 
Midfkipmen are officers aboard a fhip, whofe ftation, when 
they are on duty, is fome on the quarter-deck, others on the 
poop, &c. ‘Their bufinefs is to mind the braces, to look 
out, and to give about the word of command from the cap- 
tain and other fuperior officers: they alfo afit on all occa- 
fions, both in failing the fhip, and in {toring and rummaging 
the hold. They are ufually young gentlemen, who having 
ferved their time as voluntcers, are now upon their prefer- 
ment. Harris. 
MıpsT. 2.f- Middle. 
All is well when nothing pleafes but God, being thankful 
in the midj? of his afflictions. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion, 
Arife, ye fubtle fpirits, that can fpy 
When love is enter’d in a female’s eye ; 
You that. can read it in the mid/? of doubt, 
And in the mid/ of frowns can find it out. Dryden. 
Mrosr. adj. [contracted from midde/?, the fuperlative of mid. ] 
Midmoft ; being in the middle. 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firt, Him lat, Him mid/, and without end. Milton. 
Ix the Slighted Maid, there is nothing in the firft act but 
what might have been faid or done in the fifth; nor any 
thing in the mdf which might not have been placed in the 
beginning. Dryden's Dafrefnoy. 
Muipstre’aM. x. f. [mid and fiream.] Middle of the ftream. 
The midftream's his; I creeping by the fide, 
And fhoulder’d off by his impetuous tide. Dryden. 
Mi’psumme_r. x. f. [mid and fummer.] ‘The fummer folftice, 
popularly reckoned to fall on June the twenty-fourth. 
However orthodox my fentiments relating to publick affairs 
may be while I am now writing, they may become criminal 
enough to bring me into trouble before Midfummer. Swift. 
At eve laft Adidjummer no flcep I fought.  Gay’s Paf. 
Mi’pway. n. f. [mid and way.] The part of the way equally 
diftant from the beginning and end. 
No midway twixt thefe extremes at all. Shake/peare. 
He were an excellent man that were made in the midway 
between him and Benedick ; the one is too like an image, 
and fays nothing; and the other too like my lady’s eldeft fon, 
evermore tattling. Shake/p. Much ado about nothing. 
Pity and fhame! that they, who to live well 
Stood fo fair, fhould turn afide to tread 
Paths indire&t, or in the midway faint! Afilton’s Par. Lof. 
The hare laid himfelf down about midway, and took a 
nap; for I can fetch up the tortoife when I pleafe. 
L’ Eftrange’s Fables. 
How didft thou arrive at this place of darknefs, when 
fo many rivers of the ocean lie in the midway. 
Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
Mi'pway. adj. Middle between two places. 
How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to caft one’s eyes fo low! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 
Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shake/peare. 
Mi'pway. adv. Inthe middle of the paflage. 
With dry eyes, and with an open look, 
She met his glance midway. Dryden's Boccace. 
MIDWIFE. n. f. [This is derived, both by Skinner and Ju- 
nius, from mid or mced, a reward, and piy, Saxon.] A wo- 
man who affifts women in childbirth. 
When man doth die, our body, as the womb, 


Dryden, 


And as a midwife, death directs it home. Donne. 
Without a midwife thefe their throws fuftain, 
And bowing, bring their iffue forth with pain, Sandys. 


There faw I how the fecret felon wrought, ) 
And treafon Jab’ring in the traitor’s thought, 
And midwife time the ripen’d plot to murder brought. 3 
Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
I had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers between 
them, as if I had all the fkill of a midwife. Locke, 
8 


But o man, fure! e'er left his houfe 
And faddl’d bal! with thoughts fo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his fpoufe, 
Before he knew fhe was with child. 
Mi’pwirery. n.f. [from midwife.] 
1. Aififtance given at childbirth. 
2. Act of production; help to production ; co-operation in 
production. 
So hafty fruits, and too ambitious fow’rs; 
Scorning the midwifry of rip’ning fhow’rs, 
In fpight of frofts, {pring from th’ unwilling earth. Stepney. 
There was never any thing propounded for publick good, 
that did not meet with oppofition ; arifing from the humour ot 
fuch as would have nothing brought into the world but by their 
own midwifry. Child’s Difcourfe on Trade, 
3. Trade of a midwife. 
MrpwintTer. n. f [mid and winter.) The winter folftice. 
Begin when the flow waggoner defcends, 


Prior. 


Nor ceafe your fowing till Midwinter ends, Dryden. 
Mien. n. f. [mine, French.] Air; look; manner. 
In her alone that owns this book is feen 
Clorinda’s fpirit, and her lofty mien. Waller. 


What can have more the figure and mien of a ruin than 
craggs, rocks, and cliffs. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
One, in whom an outward mien appear’d, 


And turn fuperior to the vulgar herd. ’ Prior. 
What winning graces, what majeftick mer, 
She moves a goddefs, and fhe looks a queen. Pope. 


Micur, the preterite of may. 
Matters of fuch confequence fhould be in plain words, as 
little liable as might be to doubt. r Locke. 
Micnt. n.f. [mgpe, Saxon.] Power; ftrength; force. 
What fo ftrong, 


But wanting reft, will alfo want of might. Spenfer. 
Quoth fhe, great grief will not be told; 

And can more eafily be thought than faid ; 
Right fo, quoth he, but he that never would, 

Could never; will to might gives greateft aid. Fa. Qu. 


An oath of mickle might. Shake[p. Henry V: 
Wherefore fhould not ftrength and might 
There fail, where virtue fails. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vi. 
With might and main they chac’d the murd’rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 
This privilege the clergy in England formerly contended 
for with all sight and main. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Mr/cutixy. adv. [from mighty.] 
1. With great power; powerfully; efficacioufly ; forcibly. 
With whom ordinary means will prevail, furely the power 
of the word of God, even without the help of interpreters, 
in God’s church worketh mightily, not unto their confirma- 
tion alone which are converted, but alfo to their converfion 
which are not. Hooker, b.v. 
2. Vehemently; vigoroufly; violently. 
Do as adverfaries do in law, ftrive mightily, but eat and 
drink as friends. Shakefpeare. 
3. In a great degree; very much. This is a fenfe fcarcely to 
be admitted but in low language. 
Therein thou wrong’it thy children mightily. 
‘Vhere’s ne’er a one of you but trufts a knave, 
That mightily deceives you. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
-Án afs and an ape conferring grievances: the afs complain- 
ed mightily for want of horns, and the ape for want of a tail. 
L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
Thefe happening nearer home made fo lafting impreffions 
upon their minds, that the tradition of the old deluge was 
mightily obfcured, and the circumftances of it interwoven 
and. confounded with thofe of thefe later deluges. Woodward. 
I was mightily pleafed with a ftory applicable to this piece 
of philofophy. Spectator, N°. 578. 
Mi‘cutTiness. n.f. [from mighty.] Power; greatnefs; height 
of dignity. 


Shake/p. 


Think you fee them great, 

And follow’d with gen’ral throng and fweat 

Of thoufand friends; then in a moment fec, 

How foon this mightine/s meets mifery ! Shak. Henry VIII. 

Willt pleafe your mizhtine/s to wafh your hands? Shat. 

Mr‘cuty. adj. [from might.] 
1. Powerful; {trong. 

Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the earth. Gen. x. 8. 

Great is truth, and mighty above all things. 41 E/d. iv. 41. 


He is wife in heart and mighty in ftrength. Foo i. 1. 
2. Excellent, or powerful in any aét. 
The mighty matter fmil’d. Dryden. 


Mi/cuty. ad. Ina great degree. Not to be ufed but in 
very low language. 
Lord of his new hypothefis he reigns : 
He reigns; How long? Till fome ufurper rife, 
And he too mighty thoughtful, mighty wile: 
Studies new lines. Prior. 
Micra’rron, n. f. [migratis, migre, Lat.] A& of changing 
place. 


Ariftotle 


MIL 

Ariftotle diftinguifheth their times of generation, latitancy, 
and migration, fanity, and venation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Although fuch- alterations, tranfitions, migrations of the 
centre of gravity, and elevations of new iflands, had actually 
happened, yet thefe fhells could never have been repofed 
thereby in the manner we find them. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. 

Miicu. adj. [from milk.} Giving milk. 
Herne doth, at {till of midnight, 

Walk round about an oak, with ragged horns ; 

And then he blafts the tree, and takes the cattle, 

And makes milch kine yield blood. Shake/peare. 

When fhe faw Pyrrhus make malicious fport, 

In mincing with his fword her hufband’s limbs, 

The inftant burft of clamour that fhe made, 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of heav’n. Shak. 

The beft mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, to make 
them more milch, fatten, or keep them from murrain, may 
be chalk and nitre. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N°. 778. 

Not above fifty-one have been ftarved, excepting infants 
at nurfe, caufed rather by careleffnefs and infirmity of the 
zilch Women. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

With the turneps they feed fheep, milch-cows, or fatting 
cattle. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

MILD. adj. [milo, Saxon.] 
1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent; merciful; compaflonate; 
clement ; foft; not fevere; not cruel. 

The execution of juftice is committed to his judges, which 
is the feverer part; but the milder part, which is mercy, is 
wholly left in the king. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

If that mi/d and gentle god thou be, 

Who doft mankind below with pity fee. Dryden. 

It teaches us to adore him as a mild and merciful being, of 
infinite love to his creatures. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Soft; gentle; not violent. 
The rofy morn refigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon. Waller. 
Nothing referv’d or fullen was to fee, 7 
But {weet regards, and pleafing fanctity ; 


Mild was his accent, and his action free. Dryden. J 
Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than noon, yet frefh as early day. Pope.» 
The folding gates diffus’d a filver light, 

And with a milder gleam refrefh’d the fight. Aaddifon. 


g. Not acrid; not corrofive; not acrimonious; demulcent; 
afluafive ; mollifying ; lenitive. 

Their qualities are changed by rendering them acrimonious 

or mild. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. Not fharp ; mellow ; fweet ; having no mixture of acidity. 

The Irifh were tran{planted from the woods and mountains 

into the plains, that, like fruit trees, they might grow the 


milder, and bear the better and fweeter fruit. Davies. 
Suppofe your eyes fent cqual rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or ftale. Prior. 
MI'LDERNAX. n. f. Cannabum nauticum. Ainf. 


Mr‘Lpew. n.f. fmilveape, Saxon. ] 

Mildew is a difeafe that happens in plants, and is caufed 
by a dewy moifture whfch falls on them, and continuing, for 
vant of the fun’s heat, to draw it up, by its acrimony cor- 
rodes, gnaws, and fpoils, the inmoft fubftance of the plant, 
and hinders the circulation of the nutritive fap; upon which 
the leaves begin to fade, and the bloffoms and fruit are much 
prejudiced: or, mildew is rather a concrete fubftance, which 
exfudes through the pores of the leaves. What the garden- 
ers commonly call mildew is an infect, which is frequently 
found in great plenty, preying upon this exfudation. Others 
fay, that mildew is a thick, clammy vapour, exhaled in the 
Spring and Summer from the plants, blofloms, and even the 
earth itfelf, in clofe, ftill weather, where there is neither fun 
cnough to draw it upwards to any confiderable height, nor wind 
of force ftrong enough to difperfe it: it condenfes and falls on 
plants, and with its thick, clammy fubftance ftops the pores, and 
by that meansprevents per{piration. Miller thinksthe truecaufe 
of the mildew appearing moft upon plants which are expofed 
to the Eaft, is a dry temperature in the air when the wind 
blows from that point, which ftops the pores of the plants, and 
prevents their perfpiration ; whereby the juices of the plants 
are concreted upon the furface of their leaves, which being 
of a fweetifh nature, infects are inticed thereto, where find- 
ing proper nutriment they depofite their eggs, and multiply 
fo faft as to cover the whole furfaces of the plants, and, by 
corroding the veflels, prevent the motion of the fap. It is 
obfervable, that whenever a tree has been greatly aflected by 
this mildew, it feldom recovers it in two or three years, and 
many times never is intirely clear from it after. Hill. 

Down fell the mildew of his fugred words. Fairfax. 

The mildew cometh by clofenefs of air; and therefore in 

hills, or champain grounds, it feldom cometh. i Bacon, 
Svon blafting mildews black’ned all the grain. Dryden. 


MIL 


To Mi‘Lpew. v.a. To taint with mildew. 
Here is your hufband, like a mildew’d car, 
Blafting his wholefome brother. Shatefp. Hamlet. 
He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creatures 
of the earth. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Morals {natch from Plutarch’s tatter’d page, 
A mildew'd Bacon, or Stagyra’s fage. Gay's Trivia: 
Mr'Loty. adv. [from mild.] 
1. Tenderly ; not feverely. 
Prince, too mildly reigning, 
Ceafe thy forrow and complaining. 
2. Gently; not violently. 
The air once heated maketh the fame burn more mildly, 
and fo helpeth the continuance. Bacon’s Nat. Tift. N°. 375. 
Mrupness. n.f. [from mild.] 
I. Gentlenefs; tendernefs ; mercy ; clemency. 
This milky gentlenefs and courfe of yours ; 
You are much more at tafk for want of wifdom, 
Than prais’d for harmful mildne/s. Shake/p. King Lear. 
The fame majeftick mildne/s held its place ; 


Dryden, 


Nor loft the monarch in his dying face. Dryden 
His probity and mildne/s {hows 

His care of friends and {corn of foes. Addifon. 
I faw with what a brow you brav’d your fate ; 

Yet with what mildnefs bore your father’s hate. Dryden. 


2. Contrariety to acrimony. 

Mire. n. f. [mille pafus, Latin.] The uftal meafure of roads 
in England, one thoufand feven hundred and fixty yards, or, 
five thoufand two hundred and eighty feet. 

We muft meafure twenty miles to-day. Shakefpeare. 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming, 

A moving grove. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 

When the enemy appeared, the foot and artillery was four 
miles behind. Clarendon, b. ii. 

Millions of miles, fo rapid is their race, 

To cheer the earth they in few moments pafs. Blackmore. 

Manas ONE: n. f. [mile and flone.] Stone fet to mark the 
miles. 

Mrtrott. n. f. [millefolium, Latin.] A plant, the fame with 
yarrow. 

Milfoil and honey-fuckles pound, 

With thefe alluring favours {trew the ground. Dryden. 

Mi'trary. adj. [milium millet, Latin; militaire, Fr.) Small; 
refembling a millet fecd. 

The fcarf-fkin is compofed of fmall fcales, between which 
the excretory ducts of the mzliary glands open. Cheyne. 

Mr'ciAry fever. A fever that produces fmall eruptions. 

MIU LICE. n.f. [French.] Standing force. A word innovated 
by Temple, but unworthy of reception. 

The two-and-twentieth of the prince’s age is the time af- 
figned by their conftitutions for his entering upon the publick 
charges of their milice. Temple’s Mifcels 

Mru1Tant. adj. [militans, Latin; militante, Fr.) 

1. Fighting; profecuting the bufinefs of a foldier. 

Againft foul fiends they aid us militant ; 

They for us fight; they watch and duly ward, 

And their bright fquadrons round about us plant. Fa. Q, 

2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the world. A term ap- 
plied to the church of Chrift on earth, as oppoied to the 
church triumphant. 

Then are the publick duties of religion beft ordered, when 
the znilitant church doth refemble, by fenfible means, that 
hidden dignity and glory wherewith the church triumphant 
in heaven is beautified. Hooker, b. v. 

The ftate of a Chriftian in this world is frequently com- 
pared to a warfare: and this allufion has appeared fo juft, 
that the character of militant has obtained as the common di- 
ftinétion of that part of Chrift’s church fojourning here in 
this world from that part of the family at reft. Rogers. 

Mrirar. adj. [militaris, Latin; azlitaire, Fr, Militar 

MiLitary. § is now wholly out of ute.) 

1. Engaged in the life of a foldier; foldicrly. 

In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many, being fol- 
diers, had been converted unto Chrift, and notwithitanding 
continued ftill in that military couife of life. Hooker, beil. 

He will maintain his argument as well as any mulitary man 
in the world. Shake/p. Henry V. 

2. Suiting a foldier; pertaining to a foldier ; warlike. 

Although he were a prince in militar virtue approved, yet 
his cruelties weighed down his virtues. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Numbers numbcrlefs 
The city gates out-pour’d, light-armed troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milton’s Par. Reg. 
The wreaths his grandfire knew to reap 

By active toil, and military {weat, 

Pining incline their fickly leaves. 

3. Etfected by foldiers. 

He was with general applaufe, and great cries of joy, in a 
kind of znilitar election or recognition, faluted king. Bacon. 


Prior. 


MILITIA, 


MIL 


ASILITIA, n.f. [Latin.] The trainbands; the ftanding force 
of a nation. 
r Let any prince think foberly of his forces, except his ni- 
litia be good and valiant foldiers. Bacon’s Effays, N°. 30. 

The militia was fo fettled by law, that a fudden army 

could be drawn together. Clarendon. 
Unnumbered fpirits round thce Ay, 
The light militia of the lower fky. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
MILK. x. f. [meclc, Saxon; melcé, Dutch.] 
I. a with which animals feed their young from the 
reaft. 
Come to my woman’s Lreafts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murthering minifters ! 

Whcere-ever in your fightlefs fubftances 

You wait on nature’s mifchicf. 

I fear thy nature, 

It is too full o’ th’ ai/¢ of human kindnefs 

Yo catch the neareft way. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Aik is the occafion of many tumours of divers kinds. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 
When mr'k is dry’d with heat, 

In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden. 

I concluded, if the gout continued, to confine myfelf 
wholly to the milk dict. Temples Mifcel. 

Broths and milé-meats are windy to ftomachs troubled with 
acid ferments. Floyer on the Humours. 

2. Emulfion made by contufion of feeds. 

Piftachoes, fo they be good and not mufty, joined with 
almonds in almond milk, or made into a milk of themfelves, 
like unto almond mlk, are an excellent nourifher. Bacon. 

To Mirk. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To draw milk from the breaft by the hand. 
Capacious chargers all around were laid 
Full pails, and veflels of the milking trade. Pope's Odyffey. 
2. To fuck. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 


I have given fuck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that m/és me. 
Mr'Lken. adj. [from milk.] Confifting of milk. 
The remedies are to be propofed from a conftant courfe of 


Shake/p. 


the milken diet, continued at leaft a year. Temple. 
Mrxer. n. f. [from milk.] One that milks animals. 
His kine with fwelling udders ready ftand, 
And lowing for the pail invite the milker’s hand. Dryden. 


Mr'cxiness. n. f. [from milky.] Softnefs like that of milk; 
approach to the nature of milk. 
Would I could fhare thy balmy, even temper, 

And milkinefs of blood. Dryden’s Cleomenes. 

The faltnefs and oylinefs of the blood abforbing the acid 
of the chyle, it lofes its milkine/s. Floyer on the Humours. 

MYLKLIVERED. adj. [milk and liver.] Cowardly ; timorous ; 
faint-hearted. 
Milklivered man ! 
That bear’ft a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs. Shak. 
Mr‘tkmanp. 2. f. [milk and maid.] Woman employed in the 
dairy. 
i When milk is dry with hcat, 

In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden’s Virg. 

A lovely milkmaid he began to regard with an eye of 
mercy. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 44. 

MT1YLKMAN, n. f. [milk and man.] A man who fells milk. 
'MYLKPAIL. n. f. [milk and pail.] Veflel into which cows are 
milked. 

That very fubftance which laft week was grazing in the 
field, waving in the mz/kparl, or growing in the garden, is 
now become part of the man. Watts’s Impr. of the Mind. 

MYLKPAN, n. f. [milk and pan.] Veffel in which milk is kept 
in the dairy. 

Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private accefs to Queen 
Elizabeth, and did many men good ; yet he would fay mer- 
rily of himfelf, that he was like Robin Goodfellow ; for 
when the maids fpilt the m/épans, or kept any racket, they 
would lay it upon Robin: fo what tales the ladies about the 
queen told her, or other bad offices that they did, they would 
put it upon him. Bacon’s Apophth. 

MILKPOCTAGE. 7. f. [milk and pottage.] Food made by boil- 
ing milk with water and oatmeal. 

For breakfaft and fupper, milk and milkpottage are very fit 
for children. ocke. 

Mi'iKscore. 2. f. [milk and fcore.] Account of milk owed 
for, {cored on a board. 

He ordered the lord high treafurer to pay off the debts of 
the crown, particularly a miléfcore of three years ftanding. 

Addifon’s Freeho'der, N . 36. 

He is better acquainted with the a/k/core than his fteward’s 

accounts. Addifon’s Spect. Ne. 482. 
Mi‘tksop. n. f. [milk and fop.] A folt, mild, ctteminate, fce- 
ble-minded man. 

Of a moft notorious thicf, which lived all his life-time of 
fpoils, one of their bards in his praife will fay, that he was 
none of the idle mzlk/ops that was brought up by the fire-fide, 


MIL 


but that moft of his days ke fpent in arms, and that he did 
never eat his meat before he had won it with his fword. 
Spenfer on Ireland. 
A milkfop, one that never in his life 

Felt fo much cold as over {hoes in fnow. Shak. Rich. Il. 

We have as good paffions as yourlelf; and a woman was 
never defigned to be a ail t/op. Addifon’s Spei. 

But give him port and potent fack ; 

From milk/op he ftarts up mohack. 

Mr':x rootn. n. f. [milk and tooth.] 

Milkteeth are thofe fimall teeth which come forth before 
when a foal is about three months old, and which he begins 
to caft about two years and a half after, in the fame order as 
they grew. Farrier’s Ditt. 

MrcxruistLe. 2. f. [milk and thiflle: plants that have a white 
juice are named milky.} An herb. 

MYLKTREFOIL. n. f. An herb. 

Mivkvetcn. 2. f. [afragalus, Latin.] 

The milkvetch hath a papilionaceous flower, confifting of 
the ftandard, the keel, and the wings; out of the fower-cup 
arifes the pointal covered with a fheath, which becomes a bi- 
capfular pod filled with kidney-fhapéd feeds: the leaves grow 
by pairs along the middle rib, with an odd onc at the end. 


Prior. 


Miller. 
Mi‘LKweep. n. f. [milk and wood.} A plant. 
MILKWHITE. adj. [milk and white.] White as milk, . 
She a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet, for foil of his mzlkwhite to ferve. Sidney. 


Then will I raife aloft the mi/kwhite rofe, 
With whofe fweet {mell the air fhall be perfum’d. Shake/p. 
Where the bull and cow are both miléauhite, 
They never do beget a cole-black calf. 
The bolt of Cupid fell, 
It fell upon a little weftern flower ; . 
Before milkwhite, now purple with love’s wound ; 


Shake/peare. 


And maidens cal] it love in idlenefs. Shakefpeare. 
A milkwhite goat for you I did provide ; 
Two milkwhite kids run frifking by her fide. Dryden, 


M'LKWORT. n. f. [milk and wort.] 

Milkwort is a bell-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf, 
whofe brims are expanded, and cut into feveral feements ; 
from the centre arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a round fruit or hufk, opening from the top downwards, and 
filled with fmall feeds. Miller. 

Mi'tKwoman. n.f. [milk and woman.) A woman whofe bu- 
finefs is to ferve families with milk. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurfery-maid have a fel- 
low-feeling. Arbuthnot's Hifl. of John Bull. 

Mrky. adj. [from milk. ] 
1. Made of milk. 
2. Refembling milk. 
Not tafteful herbs that in thefe gardens rife, 

Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies, 

Can move the god. Pope. 

Some plants upon breaking their veflels yield a milky juice. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Yielding milk. 
Perhaps my paffion he difdains, 


And courts the milky mothers of the plains.  Ro/common. 
4. Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. 
Has friendfhip fuch a faint and mi/ky heart, 
It turns in lefs than two nights. Shakefpeare. 


This milky gentlenefs and courfe of yours, 
You are much more at tafk for want of wildom, 
Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Shakefp. King Lear: 
Mitky-way. n. f. [milky and way.] The galaxy. 

The milky-way, or via lactea, is a broad white path or track, 
encompafhing the whole heavens, and extending itfelf in fome 
places with a double path, but for the moft part with a fingle 
one. Some of the ancients, as Ariftotle, imagined cane 
path confifted only of a certain exhalation hanging in the air; 
but, by the telefcopical obfervations of this age, it hath been 
difcovered to confiit of an innumerable quantity of fixed ftars, 
different in fituation and magnitude, from the confufed mix- 
ture of whofe light its whole colour is fuppofed to be occa- 
fioned. lt pafles through the conftellations of Catfiopeia, 
Cygnus, Aquila, Perfcus, Andromeda, part of Ophiucus and 
Gemini, in the northern hemifphere ; and in the fouthern it 
takes in part of Scorpio, Sagittarius, Centaurus, the Argo 
Navis and the Ara. “The galaxy hath ufually been the re- 
gion in which new ftars have appeared ; as that in Caifiopeia, 
which was feen in A. D. 1572; that in the breat of the 
Swan, and another in the knee of Serpentarius; which have 
appeared for a while, and then become invifible again. Harris. 

Nor need we with a prying eye furvey 

The diftant fkics to find the milky-way < 

It forcibly intrudes upon our fight. Creech’s Manilius. 

How many itars there mui be, a naked eye may give us 
fome faint glimpfe, but much more a good telefcope, dircéted 
towards that region of the tky called the silky-way, Cheyne. 
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MILL, n.f. [pian5 mola, Lat. melin, Welfh; myln, Saton ; 
moulin, Fr. molen, Dutch.] An engine or fabrick in which 
com is ground to meal, or any other body is comminuted. 

The table, and we about it, did all turn round by water 
which ran under, and carried it about as a mill, Sidney. 

More water glideth by the mil 
Than wots the miller of. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
Olives ground in mills their fatnefs boaft. Dryden. 

A miller had his arm and fcapula torn from his body by a 
rope twifted round his wrift, and fuddenly drawn up by the 
mill. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To Mitt. v.a. [from the noun; pudrsiv; mila, Iflandick. } 

3. To grind; to comminute. 

2. To beat up chocolate. 

3. To ftamp coin in the mints. 

It would be better for your milled medals, if they carried 
the whole legend on thelr edges; but at the fame time that 
they are lettered on the edges, they have other infcriptions on 
the face and the reverfe. Addifon. 

Wood’s halfpence are not milled, and therefore more eafily 
counterfeited. Swift. 

MrLLŁ-coc, n. f. [mill and cog.] The denticulations on the 
circumference of wheels, by which they lock into other 
wheels. 

The timber is ufeful for mill-cogs, Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Mrit-pam. n.f. (nill and dam.] The mound, by which the 
water is kept up to raife it for the mill. 

A layer of lime and of earth is a great advantage in the 
making heads of ponds and mill-dans. Mortimer. 

Mrvr-Horse. . f- Horfe that turns a mill. 

His imprefla was a mill-horfe, {till bound to go in one circle. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Mitimo'unrains. 2. f. An herb. Ainj. 

MYLL-TEETH. n. f. [mill and teeth.) The grinders; dentes 
molares, double teeth, 

The beft inftruments for cracking bones and nuts are 
grinders or mill-teeth. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

MILLENA'RIAN. n. f. [from millenartus, Lat. millenaire, F r.] 
One who expects the millennium. 

Mr'ccenary. adj. [millenaire, Fr. millenarius, Latin.} Con- 
fifting of a thoufand. 

The nullenary feftertium, in } good manufcripts, is marked 
with a line crois the top thus Hs. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Mi/trenist. x. f. [from mille, Lat.] One that holds the mil- 
lennium. 

MILLENNIUM. n.f. [Latin.] A thoufand years; generally 
taken for the thoufand years, during which, according to an 
ancient tradition in the church, grounded on a doubtful text 
in the Apocalypfe, our bleffed Saviour fhall reign with the 
faithful upon earth after the refurrection, before the final com- 
pletion of beatitude. 

We mutt give a full account of that ftate called the millen- 
nium. Burnes Theory of the Earth. 

MILLE'NNIAL. adj. [from millennium, Lat.] Pertaining to the 
millennium. 

To be kings 4nd priefts unto God, is the chara¢teriftick 
of thofe that are to enjoy the millennial happinefs. Burnet. 

Mr‘trepepss. n. f. [millepieds, French; mille and pes, Latin.] 
Wood-lice, fo called from their numerous feet. 

If pheafants and partridge are fick give them millepedes 
and earwigs, which will cure them.  Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Mr'txier. n. f. [from mill.] One who atténds a mill. 

Mose water glideth by the mill 

Than wots the miller of. Shake/peare. 

Gillius, who made enquiry of millers who dwelt upon its 
fhore, received anfwer, that the Euripus cbbed and flowed 
four times a day. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

Mr‘iier. n.f A fly. Ain. 

Mitrer’s-rHums. 7. f. [miller and thumb.] A {mall fifh found 
in brooks, called Jikewife a bulhead. 

Mitte’stmav. adj. [millefimus, Latin.] Thoufandth ; confift- 
ing of thoufandth parts. 

Te give the fquare root of the number two, he laboured 
long in millefimal fractions, till he confefled there was no end. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Mricer. n. f. {milium, Lat. mil and millet, Fr.] 

x, A plant. 

The millet hath a loofe divided panicle, and cach fingle 
flower hath a calyx, confifting of two leaves, which are in- 
ftcad of petals, to protect the ftamina and piftillum of the 
flower, which afterwards becomes an oval, fhining feed. 
‘This plant was originally brought from the eaftern countries, 
where it is flill greatly cultivated, from whence we are an- 
nually furnifhed with this grain, which is by many perfons 
much efteemed for puddings. Miller. 

In two ranks of cavities is placed a roundifh ftudd, about 
the bignefs of a grain of millet. Woodward on Foffils. 

Miilet is diarrhetick, cleanfing, and ufeful, in difeates of 
the kidneys. Artuthnot on Aliments, 

2. A kind of fifh. 

Some fifh are gutted, {plit, and kept in pickle; as whit- 
ing, mackerel, mullet. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
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Mr‘cuiner. n. f. [I believe from Milaner, an inhabitant of 
Milan, as a Lombard is a banker.} One who fells tibands 
and drefles for women. 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And, ’twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nofe. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i, 
The mercers and milliners complain of her want of pub- 
lick fpirit. Tatler, N°. 62. 
Mr'tuion. n. f. [million, Fr. milliogne, Italian.] 
1. The number of an hundred myriads, or ten hundred thoufand, 
Within thine eyes fat twenty thoufand deaths, 
In thy hands clutch’d as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers. 
2. A proverbial name for any very great number. 
That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones, is a truth more evident than many of thofe propofitions 
that go for principles; and yet there are millions who know 


Shakefpeare, 


not this at all. Locke. 
There are millions of truths that a man is not concerned to 
know. Locke. 
She found the polifh’d glafs, whofe fmall convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrecs 
The mite, invifible elfe. Philips, 


Midft thy own flock, great fhepherd, be receiv’d; 
And glad all heav’n with millions thou haft fav’d. Prior. 
Mr’LrionTH. adj. [from million.] The ten hundred thoufandth. 
The firft embrion of an ant is fuppofed to be as big as that 
of an elephant ; which neverthelefs can never arrive to the 
millionth part of the other’s bulk. Bentley's Sermons. 
Mr'iistonr. n. f. [mill and flowe.] The ftone by which corn 
is comminuted. 
No man fhall take the nether or the upper mil//ffone to 
pledge. Deut. xxiv. 6. 
fEfop’s beafts faw farther into a sillffone than our mobile. 
L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
Mitt. n. f. [mildt, Dutch. 
1. The fperm of the male fifh. 
You fhall fcarce take a carp without a melt, or a female 
without a roe or fpawn. Waltons Angler. 
2. [Milc, Saxon.] The fpleen. 
To MILT. v.a. [from the noun.) To impregnate the roe or 
fpawn of the female fith. 
MILTER. n. f. [from milt.] The he of any fith, the fhe being 
called fpawner. 
The fpawner and milter labour to cover their fpawn with 
fand. Walton’s Angler. 
Mi'_twort. n.f. An herb. Ainf. 
MIME. n.f. [mime, Fr. piu’; mimus, Latin.] A buffoon 
who practifes gefticulations, either reprefentative of fome 
action, or merely contrived to raife mirth; 
Think’ft thou, mime, this is great ? 
To Mime. v.n. To play the mime. 
Think’ft thou, mime, this is great? or that they ftrive 
Whofe noife fhall keep thy miming moft alive, 
Whilft thou doft raife fome player from the grave, 
_ Out-dance the babion, or out-boaft the brave. B. Fobnfon. 
Mi'mer. 2. f. [from mime.] A mimick ; a buffoon. 
Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers, mimers. 
Milton’s Samfon Agoniftes, 
Mr’Micat. adj. [mimicus, Latin.] Imitative ; befitting a mi- 
mick; acting the mimick. 
Man is of all creatures the moft minical in geftures, ftyles, 
fpeech, fafhion, or accents. Wotton on Education. 
A mimical daw would needs try the fame experiment; but 
his claws were fhackled. L Eftrange’s Fables. 
Singers and dancers entertained the people with light fongs 
and mimical geftures, that they might not go away melancholy 
from ferious pieces of the theatre. Dryden's Juvena! 
Mi'MIcaLty. adv. [from mimical.] In imitation; in a mimi- 
cal manner. 
Mi'Mick. 2. f. [mimicus, Latin.] 
1. A ludicrous imitator ; a buffoon who copies another’s act or 
manner fo as to excite laughter. 
Like poor Andrew I advance, 
Falfe mimick of my mafter’s dance : 
Around the cord a while I fprawl, 


Benj. Fobnfane 


And thence, though flow, in earneft fall. Prior, 
2. A mean or fervile imitator. 
Of France the mimick, and of Spain the prey. Anon. 


Mrmick. adj. [mimicus, Latin.] Imitative. 
The buly head with sumick art runs o’cr 
The fcenes and aétions of the day before. Swift's Mifeel. 
To Mr'mıckK. v. a. [from the noun.] To imitate as a buffoon; 
to ridicule by a burlefque imitation. 
Morpheus exprefs’d 
The fhape of man, and imitated beft ; 
The walk, the words, the gefture, could fupply, 
The habit mick, and the mien belye. Dryden. 
Who wou’d with care fome happy fi&ion frame ; 
So mimicks truth, it looks the very fame. Granville. 
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Mi’miexry. n. f. [from mimick.] Burlefque imitation. 

By an excellent faculty in snimickry, my correfpondent tells 
me he can affume my air, and give my taciturnity a flynefs 
which diverts more than any thing I could fay. Spectator. 

MIMO'GRAPHER, x. f. [mimus and ype w.] A writer of farces. 
Didi. 
Mina‘cious. adj. [minax, Lat.] Full of threats. 
Mina’citry. n f. [from minax, Latin.] Difpofition to ufe 
threats. 
MI'NATORY. adj. [minor, Latin.] Threatening. 

The king made a ftatute monitory and minatory, towards 
juftices of peace, that they fhould duly execute their office, 
inviting complaints againft them. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Po Mince. v. a. [contraéted, as it feems, from mini/b, or 
from mincer ; mince, French, {mall.] 
.i. To cut into very fmall parts. 

_ She faw Pyrrhus make malicious fpert, 

In mincing with his fword her hufband’s limbs. — Shake/p. 

With a good chopping-knife mince the two capons as {mall 
as ordinary minced meat. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

What means the fervice of the church fo imperfectly, and 
by halves, read over? What makes them mince and mangle 
that in their practice, which they could {wallow whole in their 
fubfcriptions ? South’s Sermons. 

Revive the wits; 
But murder firft, and mince them all to bits. Dunciad. 
2. To mention any thing ferupuloufly, by alittle at atime; to 
palliate ; to extenuate. 

I know no ways to since it in love, but directly to fay I 

love you. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Think it a baftard, whom the oracle 

Hath doubtfully pronoune’d thy throat fhall cut, 

And munce it. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

Behold yon fimpering dame, whofe face between her forks 
prefages {now ; that minces virtue, and does fhake the head 
to hear of pleafure’s name. Shakefp. King Lear. 

ago, 

Thy honefty and love doth i 6 this matter, 

«Making it light to Caffio. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

Thefe gifts, 

Saving your mincing, the capacity 

Of your foft cheveril confcience would receive, 

If you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I'll try to force you to your duty : 

For fo it is, howe’er you mince it, 

Erc we part, I fhall evince it. 

Siren; now mince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe. 

Say you confented not to Sancho’s death, 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Tf, to mince his meaning, I had either omitted fome part 
of. what he faid, or taken from the ftrength of his exprefiion, 
T certainly had wronged him. Dryden. 

Thefe, feeing no where water enough to effcét a general 
deluge, were forced to mince the matter, and make only a 
partial one of it, reftraining it to Afia. Woodward. 

To Mince. v.n. 
1. To walk nicely by fhort fteps; to act with appearance of 
fcrupuloufnefs and delicacy ; to affect nicety. 
By her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 

- Fit mate for fuch a mincing minion, 

Who in her loofenefs took exceeding joy. 

Tl] turn two mincing fteps 

Into a manly ftride. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

A harlot form foft fliding by, 
With mincing ftep, fmall voice, and languid eye. Dunciad, 
2. To fpeak fmall and imperfectly. 

The recve, miller, and cook, are as much diftinguifhed 
from each other, as the mincing lady priorefs and the broad- 
fpeaking wife of Bath. Dryden's Fables. 

MINCINGLY. adv. [from mince.] In fmall parts ; not fully. 
Juftice requireth nothing mincingly, but all with preflcd, 
and heaped, and even over-enlarged meafure. Hooker, b. i. 
MIND. 2. J. [zemino, Saxon.] 
1, The intelligent power. 
I am a very foolifh, fond old man; 

I fear I am not in my perfet mind. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This word being often ufed for the foul giving life, is at- 
tributed abufively to madmen, when we fay that they are of 
a diftracted mind, inftead of a broken underftanding: which 
word, mind, we ufe alfo for opinion; as, I am of this or 
that mind: and fometimes for mens conditions or virtucs ; 
as, he is of an honeft mind, or a man of a juft mind: fome- 
times for affeQion ; as, I do this for my mind’s fake: fome- 
times for the knowledge of principles, which we have with- 
out difcourfe : oftentimes for fpirits, angels, and intelligences: 
but as it is ufed in the proper fignification, including both the 
uncerftanding agent and paffible, it is dcfcribed to be a pure, 
fimple, fubftantial act, not depending upon mattcr, but having 
relation to that which is intelligible, as to his firft object : or 


LHudibras, p. ii. 


Fairy Queen. 
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more at large thus; a part or particle of the foul, wherebydt * 
doth underftand, not depending upon matter, nor needing 
any organ, frec from paffion coming from without, and apt 
to be diffevered as eternal from that which is mortal. Raleigh. 
2. Liking; choice; inclination; propenfion ; affection. —, 
Our queftion is, whether all be fin which is done without 
direction by fcripture, and not whether the Iiraelites did 
at any time amifs, by following their own sinds without afk- 
ing counfel of God. Hooker, b. ii. 
We will confider of your fuit: 
And come fome other time to know our mind. Shakefpeare. 
Being fo hard to me that brought your mind, 
I fear fhe’ll prove as hard to you in telling her mind. i 


Shakefpeare. 

I will have nothing elfe but only this; 
And now methinks | have a mind to it. Shake/peare. 
Be of the fame mind one towards another. Rom. xii. 16. 


Haft thou a wife atter thy mind? forfake her not. ecluf. 

They had a mind to French Britain; but they have let fall 
their bit. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Sudden mind arofe 

In Adam, not to let th’ occafion pais, E 

Given him by this great conference, to know t 

Of things above this world. Milton’s Par, Lofts b. Ve. 

Waller coafted on the other fide of the river, but at fuch 
a diftance that he had no mind to be engaged. Clarendon. 

He had a great mind to do it. Clarendom 

All the arguments to a good life will be very infignificant 
to a man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remifiion of 
fins may be had upon fuch cheap terms. Ti/lot/on’s Sermons. 

Suppofe that after eight years peace he hath a mind to in- 
fringe any of his treaties, or invade a neighbouring ftate, 
what oppofition can we make? Addifon. 

3. Thoughts; fentiments, 
Th’ ambiguous god, 
In thefe myftcrious words, his mind expreft, 
Some truths reveal’d, in terms involv'd the reft. 
4. Opinion. 
The earth was not of my mind, 

If you fuppofe as fearing you, it fhook. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe men are of the sund, that they have clearer ideas 
of infinite duration than of infinite fpace, becaufe God has 
exifted from all eternity; but there is no real matter coex- 


Dryden. 


tended with infinite fpace. Locke. 
The gods permitting traitors to fucceed, 
. Become not parties in an impious deed ; 
And, by the tyrant’s murder, we may find, 
That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Granville. 


$. Memory ; remembrancy. 
The king knows thcir difpofsion ; a finall touch will put 
him in mind of them. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
When he brings 
Over the earth a cloud, will therein fet 
His triple-coloured bow, whereon to look, r 
And call to mind his covenant. Milton's Par. Loft, L. xi. 
Thefe, and more than I to mind can bring, 


Menalcas has not yct forgot to fing. Dryden. 
The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becaufe the path difus’d was out of mind. Dryden. 


They will put him in and of his own waking thoughts, 
ere thcfe dreams had as yet made their impreffions on his 
fancy. Atterbury's Sermons. 

A wholefome law time out of mind; 

Had been confirm’d by fate’s decree. 

To Minn. v. a. [from the-noun. } 
1. ‘Io mark; to attend. 
His mournful plight is fwallowed up unwares, 

Forgetful of his own that minds another’s cares. 

Not then miftruft, but tender love injoins, 

That I fhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me! Ailton. 

If, in the raving of a frantick mufe, 
And minding more his verfes than his way, 


Swifts Mifcel, 


Fa. Qi. 


Any of thefe fhould drop into a well. Rofccommon. 
Ceafe to rcqueft me ; let us mind our way ; 
Another fong requires another day. Dryden. 


He is daily called upon by the word, the minifters, and 
inward fuggeftions of the holy fpirit, to attend to thofe pro- 
{pects, and mind the things that belong to his peace. Rogers. 

2. To put in mind; to remind. 
Let me be punifhed, that have minded you 

Of what you fhould forget. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

I defire to mind thofe perfons of what Saint Auftin hath 
faid. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

This minds me of a cobbling colonel of famous memory. 

L’Eftrange. 

I hall only mind him, that the contrary fuppotition, if it 

could be proved, is of little ufe. Locke. 
To Minp. v.n. To incline; to be difpofed. 

When one of them mindeth to go into rebellion, he will 

convey away all his lordfhips to feoftees in truft. Spenfer. 


MINDED. 
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Mi‘xpep. adj. [from mind.] Difpofed ; inclined ; affected, 
We come to know pal 
ou ftand minded in the weighty diff’rence 
Maiwan the king and you. Shake/p. Henry VII. 
Whofe fellowfhip thereforejunmeet for thee, 
Good reafon was thou freely fhould’ft diflike; 
s And be fo minded ftill. Miltons Par. Loft, b. viii. 
If men were minded to live virtuoufly, to believe a God 
* would be no hindrance to any fuch defign, but very much for 
its advancement. Tilotfon’s Sermons. 
Pyrrhus is nobly minded; and I fain 
Would live to thank him, Philips. 
Mi'npFuL. adj. [mind and full.] Attentive; having memory. 
I acknowledge the ufefulnefs of your directions, and I 
promile you to be mindful of your admonitions. Hammond. 
Mi/nDFULLY. adv, [from mindful.] Attentively. 
Mr'NDFULNESS. n. f. [from mindful.] Attention ; regard. 
My’NpLESS. adj. [from mind.} i 
y. Inattentive; regardlefs. 
Curfed Athens, mindlefs of thy worth, 
Forget now thy great decds, when neighbour ftates, 


But for thy fword and fortune, trod upon them. © Shake/p. 
As the {trong eagle in the filent wood, 

Mindiefs of warlike rage, and hoftile care, 
Plays round the rockyrcliff, or cryftal flood. Prior, 


2. Not encued with a mind ; having no intelletual powers. 
Pronounce thee a grofs lowt, a mindle/s flave, 
Or «lfe a hovering temporizer. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
God firft made angels bodilefs, pure, minds ; 

Then other things, which muindle/s bodies be: 

Laft; he made man. Davies, 
Minp-sTRICKEN. adj. [mind and ftricken.]. Moved; affected 
"in his mind. 

_ He had been fo mind-firicken by the beauty of virtue in that 
noble king, though not born his fubjeét, he ever profeffed 
. himfelf his fervant. _ Sidney, b. ii. 
Mine, pronoun peflefive. [myn, Saxon; mein, German ; 
` pien, French; meus, Latin. - It was anciently the practice 
to ufe my before a.conionant and mine before a vowel, which 
euphony ftill requires to be obferved. Mine is always ufed 
when, the fubitantive precedes : as, this is my cat; this cat is 
mine.] Belonging to me. 
The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mune ear. Shake/pear’s Macbeth. 
Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 

‘Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 

Do feald like molten dead. Shake/p. King Lear. 

When a wife man gives thce better countel, give me mine 

again. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
If thou beft flain, and with no ftroke of mine, 
IMy.wife and children’s ghofts will haunt me ftill. 
Shake/peare. 
A friend of mine is come to me, and I have nothing to 
fet before him. Luke xi. 6. 
That palm is mize, Dryden.. 
Mine. n.f. (mine, French; mwyn or mwn, Welfh, from maen 
lapis, in the plural meini.] 
B N place or cavern in the earth which contains metals or mi- 
nerals. 
Though ftreighter bounds your fortune did confine, 

In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller. 

A workman, to avoid idlenefs, worked in a groove or mine- 

pit thereabouts, which was little efteemed. Boyle, 

A mine-digger may meet with a gem, which he knows not 

what to make of. Boyle. 

The heedlefs mine-man aims only at the obtaining a quan- 

tity of fuch a metal as may be vendible. Boyle. 
2. A cavern dug under any fortification that it may fink for 
want of fupport, or, in modern war, that powder may be 
lodged in it, which being fired at a proper time, whatever is 
over it may be blown up and deftroyed. 
By what eclipfe fhall that fun be defac’d? 

What mine hath erft thrown down fo fair a tower? 

What facrilege hath fuch a faint difgrac’d ? Sidney, b. ii. 

Build up the walls of Jerufalem, which you have broken 

down, and fill up the mines that you have digged. Whitgift. 
Others toa city {trong 

Lay fiege, encamp’d; by batt’ry, feale and mine, 

Affaulting. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 
To Mire. v.n. [from the noun.] To dig mines or burrows ; 

to form any hollows underground. 
The ranging ftork in ftately beeches dwells ; 
‘The climbing goats on hills fecurely feed ; 
“The mining coneys fhroud in rocky cells, Wotton. 
Of this various matter the terreftrial globe confifts, from 
its furface down to the greatcft depth we ever dig or mine. 
Woodward's Nat. Hif, 
To Mire. v.a. To fap; to ruin by mines; to deftroy by 
flow degrees, or fecret means. 
It will but fkin and film the ulcerous place, 
While rank corruption mining all within, 
Infects unfeen.: Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
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They mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 
mouth ; but the citizens made a counterminc. Hayward, 
The flow fever mimes the conftitution Bolingbroke. 
Mi’wer. 1. f. [mineur, Fr. from mine. | 
1. One that digs for metals. 
By me kings palaces are pufh’d to ground, 
And miners crufh'd beneath their mincs are found. Dryden. 
2. One who makes military mines. 
As the bombardeer levels his mifchief at cities, the miner 
bufies himfelf in ruining private houfes. Tatler, 
MINERAL. 2. f. [minerale, Lat.] Foffile body; matter dug 
out of mines. All metals are minerals, but all minerals are 
not metals. 
She did confefs, fhe had 

For you a mortal mineral; which, being took, 

Should by the minute fecd on life, and ling’rin 

By inches wafte you. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

_ The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, copper, and 
tin, are of great value. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
Part hidden veins dige’d up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ftone. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Minerals; nitre with vitriol; common falt with alum; and 
| fulphur with vitriol. , Woodward. 
MINERAL. adj. Confifting of foffile bodies. 

By experience upon bodies in any mine, a man may 
conjecture at the metallick or mineral ingredients of any mafs 
found there. Woodward's Nat. Bif. 

MI'NERALIST. adj. [from mineral.] One fkilled or employed 
in minerals. Š 

A mine-digger may meet with a gem or a mineral, which 
he knows not what to make of till he thews it a jeweller or 
a muinerali/t. Boyle. 

‘The metals and minerals which are lodged in the perpen- 
dicular intervals do {till grow, to {peak in the mineralift’s 
phrafe, or receive additional increafe. Woodward. 


MINERA‘LOGIST. n. S. (mineralogie, French; from mineral and 


AovG@.} One who difcourfes on minerals. 
Many authors deny it, and the exaeft mineralogi/is have 
rejected it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 
Muiner’aLocy. n. f. [from mineral and AdyG’.] The doctrine 
of minerals, 
Mine’ver. n. f. A fkin with fpecks of white. Ainf. 
To MINGLE. v. a. To mix; to join; to compound; to 
unite with fomething fo as to make one mafs. 
Wo unto them that are mighty to drink wine, 
of ftrength to mingle ftrong drink. Ta. V. 22. 
La:nent with me! with me your forrows join, 
And minzle your united tears with mine ! Walp. 
The beft of us appear contented with a mingled, imperfect 
virtue. Rogers's Sermons. 
Our fex, our kindred, our houfes, and our very names, 
we are ready to mingle with ourfelves, and cannot bear to 
have others think meanly of them. Watts’s Logick. 
He woocs the bird of Jove 
To mingle woes with his. Thomfon's Spring, l. 1035. 
To Mr'ncLe. v. n. To be mixed; to be united with. 
Ourfelf will mingle with fociety, 
And play the numble hoft. Shakefpeare’s Macheath, 
Alcimus had defiled himfelf wilfully in the times of their 
mingling with the Gentiles. 2 Mac. xiv. 13. 
Nor priefts, nor ftatefmen, 
Could have completed fuch an ill as that, 


and men 


If women had not mingled in the mifchief. Rowe. 
She, when fhe faw her fifter nymphs, fupprefs’d 
Her rifing fears, and mingled with the reft. Addifon. 


Mr'xcuir. n. j. [from the verb.] Mixture ; medley ; confufed 
mafs. 
Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shakefpeare. 

Neither can I defend my Spanifh Fryar; though the comi- 
cal parts are diverting, and the ferious moving, yct they are 
of an unnatural mingle. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

Mi‘ncter. n. f. [from the verb.] He who mingles. 

MYNIATURE. n.f. [miniature, French. ] 

1. Reprefentation in a finall compafs ; reprefentation lefs than 
the reality. 

The water, with twenty bubbles, not content to have the 
picture of their face in large, would in each of thefe bubbles 
fet forth the miniature of them. Sidney, b. ik. 

If the ladies fhould once take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
race, we fhould fee mankind epitomized, and the whole fpe- 
cies in miniature: in order to keep our potterity from dwin- 
dling, we have inftituted a tall club. Addifon’s Guurd. 

The hidden ways 

Of nature would’ft thou know? how firft fhe frames 

All things in miniature ? thy fpecular orb 

Apply to well diffeéted kernels : Jo! 

Strange forms arife, in each a little plant 

Unfolds its boughs: obferve the flender threads 

Of firft beginning trees, their roots, 


their leaves, 
In narrow feeds defcrib’d, 


P Muips = 
2. Guy 
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2. Gay has improperly made it a fubftantive. 
Here fhall the pencil bid its colours flow, 
And make a miniature creation grow. 
Mi’nikin. adj. 1. Small; diminutive. 
tempt. 
Sleepeft, or wakcft thou, jolly fhepherd, 
Thy fheep be in the corn; 
And for one blaft of thy minikin mouth, 
Thy fheep fhall take no harm. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Mr/nixin. n. f. A fmall fort of pins. 
Mi/nim. n. f. [from minimus, Lat.] 
1. A fmall being; a dwarf. 


Gay. 
Ufed in flight con- 


Not all 

Minims of nature; fome of ferpent-kind, 

Wond’rous in length, and corpulence, involv’d 

Their fnaky folds, and added wings. Milton's Par. Lof. 

2. This word is applied, in the northern counties, to a {mall 
fort of fih, which they pronounce mennim. See Minnow. 
MINIMUS. n. f. [Latin.] A being of the leaft fize. 
Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus of hind’ring knot grafs made ; 
You bead, you acorn. Shakef/peare. 
Minion. n. f. [mignon, French.] A favourite; a darling; a 
low dependant; one who pleafes rather than benefits. A 
word of contempt, or of flight and familiar kindnefs. 

Minion, faid fhe ; indeed I was a pretty one in thofe days ; 
I fee a number of lads that love you. Sidney, b. ii. 

They were made great courtiers, and in the way of mi- 
nions, when advancement, the moft mortal offence to envy, 
ftirred up their former friend to overthrow them. Sidney. 

One, who had been a fpecial minion of Andromanas, hated 
us for having difpoffefled him of her heart Sidney, b. ii. 

Go rate thy minions; 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy fovereign. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Duncan’s horfes, 
Beauteous and fwift, the minions of the race, 
Turn’d wild in nature. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
His company muft do his minions grace, 

Whilft I at home ftarve for a merry look. Shake/peare, 

Edward fent one army into Ireland; not for conqueft, but 
to guard the perfon of his minion Piers Gavefton. Davies. 

If a man fhould launch into the hiftory of human nature, 
we fhould find the very minions of princes linked in confpira- 
cies againft their matter. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

The drowfy tyrant by his minions led, 
To regal rage devotes fome patriot’s head. Swift. 
Mrnious. adj. [from minium, Latin.} Of the colour of red 
lead or vermilion. 

Some conceive, that the Red Sea receiveth a red and mi- 
nious tincture from fprings that fall into it. Brown. 

Teo Mr'nisH. v.a. [from diminifh; minus, Latin.] To leffen; 
to lop; to impair. 

Ye fhall not minib ought from your bricks of your daily 
tafk. Exod. v. 19. 

They are mini/hed and brought low through oppreffion. 

Pfal. cvii. 39. 

Another law was to bring in the filver of the realm to the 
mint, in making all clipt, mni/bed, or impaired coins of fil- 
ver, not to be current in payments. Bacon's Henry VII. 

MINISTER. x. f. [minifter, Latin; muniffre, Fr.] 
x. An agent; one who is employed to any end; one who acts 
not by any inherent authority, but under another. Ss 

You, whom virtue hath made the princefs of felicity, be 
‘not the minifler of ruin. , Sidney, b. ii. 

Rumble thy belly full; fpit fire, {pout rain, 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs : 

But yet I call vou fervile minifters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 

Your high-engender’d battles, ’gainft a head 

So old and white as this. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Th’ infernal miniffer advance’d, 
Sciz’d the due victim. Dryden's Theodore and Honoria. 
Other fpirits govern’d by the will, 

Shoot through their tracks, and diftant mufcles fill ; 

This fovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 

Reftrains or fends his miniffers abroad. Blackmore. 

2. One who is employed in the adminiftration of govern- 
ment. 

Kings muft be anfwerable to God, but the miniffers to 
kings, whofe eyes, ears, and hands they are, mutt be an- 
fwerable to God and man. Bacon. 

3. One who ferves at the altar; one who performs facerdotal 
functions. 

Epaphras, a faithful mini/fer of Chrift. 1 Col. i. 7. 

The miniflers are always preaching, and the governours 
putting forth edicts againft dancing and gaming. Addifon. 

The miniflers of the gofpel are efpecially required to ihine 
as lights in the world, becaufe the diftinétion of their ftation 


MIN ° 


renders their conduct more obfervable; and the prefumption 
of their knowledge, and the dignity of their office, gives a 
peculiar force and authority to their example. Rogers. 
4. A delegate; an official. 
If wrongfully 

Let God revenge; for I may never lift 

An angry arm againft his mnifter. i 

5. An agent from a foreign power, without the dignity of an 
ambaffador. 

To Minister. v.a. [minifiro, Latin.] To give; to fupply 3 
to afford. 

All the cuftoms of the Irifh would minifler occafion of a 
moft ample difcourfe of the original and antiquity of that 
people. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Now he that miniflereth feed to the fower, both munifter 


bread for your food and multiply your feed fown, 2 Cor. ix. 
The wounded patient bears 
The artift’s hand that miniffers the cure. Otway’s Orphan. 


To MYNIsTER. v. n. 

1. To attend; to ferve in any office. i 

Certain of them had the charge of the miniftering veflels, 
to bring them in and out by tale. _ 1 Chron. ix. 28. 

They which minifter about Hoty things, live of the things 
of the temple. I Cor, ix. 13. 

At table Eve 

Minifter’d naked, and their flowing cups 

With pleafant liquors crown’d. Milton's Par. Loft, b. va 

2. To give medicines. 

Can’ft thou not miniffer to a mind difeas’d, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain? Shak. Mach: 

3. To give fupplies of things needful; to give affiftance; to 
contribute ; to conduce. 

Others miniftered unto him of their fubftance. Luke viii. 3. 

He who has a foul wholly void of gratitude, fhould fet his’ 
foul to learn of his body ; for all the parts of that mini/fer to 
one another. South’s Sermons. 

There is no truth which a man may more evidently make 
out than the exiftence of a God; yet he that fhall con- 

© tent himfelf with things as they miniffer to us pleafures and 
pafions, and not make enquiry a little farther into their 
caufes and ends, may live long without any notion of fuch a 
being. Locke. 

Thofe good men, who take fuch pleafure in relieving the 
miferable for Chrift’s fake, would not have been lefs forward 
to minifter unto Chrift himfelf. Atterbury. 

Fafting is not abfolutely good, but relatively, and as it 
miniffers to other virtues. Smalridge’s Sermonse 

4. To attend on the fervice of God. 

Whether prophefy, let us prophefy according to the pro= 
portion of faith; or miniftry, let us wait on our miniffring, 

Rom. xii. Je 

MINIsTE’RIAL. adj. [from minifter.] 

I. Attendant; acting at command. 

Underftanding is required in a man; courage and vivacity 
in the lion; fervice, and minifferial officioufne(s, in the ox. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
From effences unfeen, celeftial names, 

Enlight’ning fpirits, and minifterial flames, 

Lift we our reafon to that fovereign caufe, 

Who blefs’d the whole with life. 

2, Aéting under fuperior authority. 

For the minifferial officers in court there muft be an eye 
unto them. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Abftinence, the apoftle determines, is of no other real 
value in religion, than as a miniflerial caufe of moral effects ; 
as it recalls us from the world, and gives a fericus turn to 
our thoughts. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. Sacerdotal; belonging to the ecclefiafticks or their office. 

Thefe fpeeches of Jerom and Chryfoftom plainly allude 
unto fuch miniflerial garments as were then in ufe. Hookers 

4. Pertaining to minifters of ftate, or perfons in fubordinate au- 
thority. 

Mr'nistery. n. f. [miniflerium, Lat.] Office; fervice. This 
word is now contracted to minifiry, but ufed by Milton as 
four fyllables. 

They that will have their chamber filled with a good fcent, 
make fome odoriferous water be blown about it by their fer- 
vants mouths that are dextrous in that miniflery. Digby. 

- - This temple to frequent 

With minifterics due, and folemn rites. Milton, b. xii, 

MY’NIsTRAL. adj. [from minifier.} Pertaining to a minifter. 

Mi'‘NISTRANTS, adj. [from minifter.] Attendant; acting at 
command, t 


Prior. 


Him thrones, and pow’rs, 
Princedoms, and dominations mini/trant, 
Accompany’d to heav’n-vate. Milton's Par, Loft, b.x. 
Mini/firant to their queen with buly care, 
Four faithful handmaids the foft rites prepare. Pope. 


MINISTRATION. 


Shakefp. Rich. T: 
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MINISTRA'TION. n. f. [from mninifiro, Latin. ] 
1. Agency ; intervention 5 oftice of an agent delegated or com- 
millioned by another. — f - 
God made him the inftrument of his providence to me, as 
he hath made his own land to him, with this diiterence, that 


God, by his miniffration to me, intends to do him a favour.» 


Taylor's living holy. 

Though fometimes effected by the immediate fiat of the 
divine will, yet I think they are moft ordinarily done by the 
minifiration of angels. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

a. Service; office; ecclefiaftical function. 

If the prefent mini/?ration be more glorious than the for- 

mer, the minifter is more holy. Atterbury s Sermons. 
MINIUM. n. f. [Latin.] 

Melt lead in a broad earthen veffel unglazed, and ftir it 
continually till it be calcined into a grey powder ; this is 
called the calx of lead ; continue the fire, ftirring it in the 
fame manner, and it becomes yellow; in this ftate it is uted 
in painting, and is called mafticot or mafficot ; after this put 
it into a reverberatory furnace, and it will calcine further, 
and become of a fine red, which is the common minium or 
red lead : among the ancients minium was the name for cin- 
nabar: the modern miniuzn is uted externally, and is excel- 
lent in cleanfing and healing old ulcers. = Hill's Mat. Aled. 

Minis ry. n. f. [contracted from miniftery ; minifferium, Lat.] 
1. Office ; fervice. 

So far is an indiftinétion of all perfons, and, by confe- 
quence, an anarchy of all things, fo far from being agrec- 
able to the will of God, declared in his great houfhold, the 
world, and efpecially in all the minifiries of his proper houfe- 
hold the church, that there was never yet any time, I be- 
lieve, fince it was a number, when fome of its members 
were not morce facred than others. Sprat’s Sermons. 

2. Office of one fet apart to preach ; ecclefiaitical function. 
Their minifiry perform'd, and race well run, 

Their doétrine and their ftory written left, 

They die. Mailton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 

Saint Paul was miraculoufly called to the minifiry of the 
gofpel, and had the whole doctrine of the gofpel from God 
by immediate revelation ; and was appointed the apoftle of 
the Gentiles for propagating it in the heathen world. Locke. 

3. Agency; interpofition. 

The natural world he made after a miraculous manner ; 
but directs the affairs of it ever fince by ftanding rules, and 
the ordinary minifiry of fecond caufes. Atterbury. 

The poets introduced the mini/fry of the gods, and taught 
the feparate exiftence of human fouls. Bentley’s Sermons. 

4. Bufinefs. 
He fafe from loud alarms, 
Abhorr’d the wicked mini/fry of arms. Dryden's Æn. 
5. Perfons employed in the publick affairs of a ftate. 

I converfe in full freedom with many confiderable men of 
both parties; and if not in equal number, it is purely acci- 
dental, as happening to have made acquaintance at court 
more under one miniffry than another. Swift. 

Mi'nnock. n.f. Of this word I know not the precife mean- 
ing. It is not unlikely that sinnock and minx are originally 
the fame word. 

An afs’s nole I fixed on his head ; 

Anon his Thifbe muft be an{wered, 

And forth my minnock comes. Shakefpeare. 

Mi’xnow. n. f. [menue, French.] A very fmall fifh ; a pink: 
a corruption of munizn, which fee. 

Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Shakefpeare. 

The aninnow, when he is in perfect feafon, and not fick, 
which is only prefently after fpawning, hath a kind of dappled 
or waved colour, Hike a panther, on his fides, inclining to a 
greeuifn and {ky-colour, his belly being milk-white, and his 
back almoft black or blackifh: he is a fharp biter at a {mall 
worm in hot weather, and in the Spring they make excellent 
minnow tanfies; for being wafhed well in falt, and their heads 
and tails cut off, and their guts taken out, being fried with 
yolks of eggs, primrofes and tanfy. Valton’s Angler. 

The ninible turning of the minnow is the perfection of min- 
now fifhing. . Walton's Angler. 

MI NOR. adj. (Latin. ] 

1. Petty; inconfiderable. 

If there are petty crrours and minor lapfes, not confider- 
ably injurious unto faith, yet is it not fafe to contemn infe- 
riour falfitics. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. 

2. Lefs; fmalier. 

They altered this cuftem from cafes of high concernment 
to the mott trivial debates, the mor part ordinarily entering 
their proteft. ; Clarendon. 

The difference of a third part in fo large and colleétive an 
account is not ftrange, if we confider how differently they 
are fet forth in minor and lefs miftakeable numbers. 

Browne's Vulgar Errours, 

Mr’nor. n.f. 

1. Une under age; one whofe youth cannot yet allow him to 
manage his own aftairs. 
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King Richard the Second, the firft ten years of his reign; 
was a minor. Davies on Ireland: 
He and his mufe might be smors, but the libertines are 
full grown. Collier's View of the Stage: 
Long as the year’s dull circle fecms to run, 

When the brifk minor pants for twenty-one. Pope. 

The nobleft blood of England having been fhed in the 
grand rebellion, many great families became extinét, or fup- 
ported only by minors. Swifts 

A minor or infant cannot be faid to be contumacious, beż 
caufe he cannot appear as a defendant in court, but by his 
guardian. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. The fecond or particular propofition in the fyllogifm. 

The fecond or minor propolition was, that this kingdom 
hath caufe of juft fear of overthrow from Spain. Bacon. 

He fuppofed that a philofopher’s brain was like a forett; 
where ideas are ranged like animals of feveral kinds; that 
the major is the male, the minor the female, which copulate 
by the middle term, and engender the conclufion, Arbuthnot. 

To Mi/norarse. v. a. [from minor, Lat.] To leffen; to di- 
minifh. A word not yet admitted into the language. 

This it doth not only by the advantageous affiftance of a 
tube, but by fhewing in what degrees diftance minorates the, 
object. Glanuille’s Scepf: 

Miwnora’tion. n. f. [from minorate.] The act of leflening ; 
diminution ; decreafe. A word not admitted. 

Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weight, as is moft 
evident in the loadftone, whofe efficiences are communicable 
without a mninoration of gravity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We hope the mercies of God will confider our degenerated * 
integrity unto fome sinoration of our offences. Brown. 

Minority. 2. f. (minorité, Fr. from minor, Latin.] 
1. The ftate of being under age. 
I mov’d the king, my mafter, to fpeak in the behalf of 


my daughter, in the minority of them both. Shake/peare. 
He is young, and his minorit 
Is put into the truft of Richard Glofter. Shakefpeare. 


Thefe changes in religion fhould be ftaid, until the king 
were of years to govern by himfelf: this the people appre- 
hending worfe than it wa8, a queftion was raifed, whether, 
during the king’s minority, fuch alterations might be made or 
no. Hayward’s Edw. VI; 
Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die in the minority of 

his fon, procured an act to pafs, that no ftatute made during 

the minority of the king fhould bind him or his fucceffors, ex- 
cept it were confirmed by the king at his full age. But the 

firft act that pafled in king Edward the Sixth’s time, was a 

repeal of that former a¢ét; at which time neverthelels the 

king was minor. Bacon’s Henry VII: 

If there Le evidence, that it is not many ages fince nature 
was in her minority, this may be taken for a good proof that 
fhe is not eternal. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Their counfels are warlike and ambitious, though fome- 
thing tempered by the minority of their king. Temple. 

2. The ftate of being lefs. 

From this narrow time of geftation may enfue a minority, 
or fmallnefs in the exclufion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iti. 

3. The fmaller number: as, the minority held for that queftion 
in oppofition to the majority. 

Minotaur. n. f. [minotaure, French; minos and taurus.) A 
monfter invented by the poets, half man and half bull, kept 
in Dadalus’s labyrinth. 

Thou may’ft not wander in that labyrinth, 

There minotaurs, and ugly treafons lurk. Shake/peare. 

Minster. 2. /. {minytene, Saxon.] A monaftery ; an eccle- 
fiaftical fraternity ; a cathedral church. The word is yet re- 
tained at York and Lichfeld. 

MiwstReL. 2. f. [mencftril, Spanifh ; meneftrallus, low Latin. } 
A mulician; one who plays upon inftruments. 

Hark how the min/frels ’gin to fhrill aloud 
Their merry mufick that refounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenfer’s Epithal, 
[ will give you the min/trel. 


—Then I will give you the terving creature. Shake/peare. 
I to the vulgar am become a jeft ; 
Efteemed as a min/frel at a feaft. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 


Thefe fellows 
Were once the min/frels of a country fhow ; 
Follow’d the prizes through each paltry town, 
By trumpet-cheeks and bloated faces known. 
Often our feers and poets have confefs’d, 
That mufick’s force can tame the furious beaft ; 
Can make the wolf, or foaming boar reftrain 
His rage ; the lion drop his crefted mane, 
Attentive to the fong; the lynx forget 
His wrath to man, and lick the min/trel’s feet. 
Mi’nsTRELseY. n. f. [from min/trel. } 
1. Mufick; inftrumental harmony. 
Apollo’s felf will envy at his play, 
And all the world applaud his minftrelfey. 
16 N 
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i That loving wretch that fwears, 
"Tis not the bodies marry, but the minds, 
Which he in her angelick finds, 
Would fwear as juftly, that he hears, 
In that day's rude hoarfe min/frelfey, the {pheres. Donne. 
I began, 
Wrapt in a pleafing fit of melancholy, 
To meditate my rural minfirelly, 


Till fancy had her fill. Milton. 
2. A number of muficians. 
Miniftring fpirits train’d' up in feaft, and fong! 
Such haft thou arm’d the min/frelfey of heav’n. Milton. 


ppc n. fJ. [minte, Saxon; menthe, Fr. mentha, Latin.] A 
plant. 

The mint is a verticillate plant with labiated flowers, con- 
fifting of one leaf, whofe upper-lip is arched, and the under- 
lip divided into three parts; but both of them are fo cut, 
that the flower feems to be divided into four parts, the two 
lips fcarcely appearing : thefe flowers are colleéted into thick 
whorles in fome fpecies, but in others they grow in a {pike ; 
each flower having four feeds fucceeding it, which are in- 
clofed in the fower-cup: it hath a creeping root, and the 
whole plant has a ftrong aromatick fcent. Miller. 

Then rubb’d it o’er with newly-gather’d mint, 
A wholefome herb, that breath’d a grateful fcent. Dryden. 
Mint. x. f. [munte, Dutch; mynezian, to coin, Saxon. } 
1. The place where money is coined. 

What is a perfon’s name or face, that receives all his re- 
putation from the mint, and would never have been known 
had there not been medals. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. Any place of invention. 
A man in all the world’s new fafhion planted, 

That,hath a mint of phrafes in his brain. Shakefpeare. 

As the mints of calumny are at work, a great number of 
curious inventions are iflued out, which grow current among 
the party. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 7. 

To Mint. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To coin; to ftamp money. 

Another law was, to bring in the filver of the realm to 
the mint, in making all clipped coins of filver not to be cur- 
rent in payments, without giving any remedy of weight; 
and fo to fet the mint on work, and to give way to new coins 
of filver which fhould be then minted. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. To invent; to forge. 

Look into the titles whereby they hold thefe new portions 
of the crown, and you will find them of fuch natures as may 
be eafily minted. Bacon's War with Spain. 

MI’NTAGE. n.f. [from mint. ] 
J. That which is coincd or ftamped. 
Its pleafing poifon 

The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 

Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafons mintage 

Charaéter’d in the face. 

2. The duty paid for coining. 
MYNTER. 4%. /. [from mint.) Coiner. 

Sterling ought to be of fo pure filver as is called leaf filver, 
and the minter muft add other weight, if the filver be not 
pure. Camden’s Remains. 

MYNTMAN. n.f. [mint and man.] One fkilled in coinage. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over-match for 
this eftate, is no good mintman ; but takes greatnefs of king- 
doms according to their bulk and currency, and not after 
their intrinfick value. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Mi'ntMasTeR. n. f. [mint and mafler.] 
1. One who prefides in coinage. 

That which is coined, as mintma/fters confefled, is allayed 

with about a twelfth part of copper. Boyle. 
2. One who invents. 
The great mintma/fters of thefe terms, the fchoolmen and 
metaphyficians, have wherewithal to content him. Locke. 
Minuet. x. f. [menuet, French.] A ftately regular dance. 
The tender creature could not fee his fate, 
With whom fhe’d danc'd a minuet fo late. Stepney. 
John Trot has the affurance to fet up for a minuct dancer. 
Spectator, N°. 308. 


Milton. 
Ainf. 


Mi'xum. n. f. 

1. {With printers.] A fmall fort of printing letter. 

2. [With muficians.] A note of flow time, two of which 
make a femibrief, as two crotchets make a minum; two 
quavers a crotchet, and two femiquavers a quaver. Bailey. 

Oh, he’s the courageous captain of compliments ; he fights 
as you fing prickfongs, keeps time, diftance, and proportion ; 
refts his minum, one, two, and the third in your bolom. 

Shakefpeare’s Romeo and fuliet. 

MINU'TE. adj. [minutus, Lat.} Small; little; flender; {mall 

in bulk; {mall in confequence. 
Some minute philofophers pretend, 

‘That with our days our pains and pleafures end. Denham. 

Such an univerfal fuperintendency has the eye and hand of 
providence over all, even the moft minute and inconfiderable 
things. South's Sermons. 
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Into finall parts the wond’rous ftone divide, 

Ten thoufand of minute? fize exprefs 

The fame propenfion which the large poffefs. Blackmore: 

The ferum is attenuated by circulation, fo as to pafs into 
the minute? channels, and become fit nutriment for the 
body. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

In all divifions we fhould confider the larger and more im- 
mediate parts of the fubject, and not divide it at once into 
the more minute and remote parts. Watts’s Logik. 

MINUTE. n. f. [sinutum, Latin.] 
1. The fixtieth part of an hour. 
This man fo complete, 

Who was enroll’d ’mongft wonders, and when we, 

Almoft with liftning ravifh’d, could not find 

His hour of {peech a minute. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

2; Any {mall fpace of time. 
They walk’d about me ev’ry minute while ; se 

And if I did but ftir out of my bed, 

Ready they were to fhoot me to the heart. 

The fpeed of gods 

Time counts not, though with fwifteft minutes wing’d. 

Milton’s Par. Loft, b.x. 
Gods! that the world fhould turn 

On minutes and on moments. Denham’s Sophy. 

Experience does every minute prove the fad truth of this 
aflertion. South’s Sermons. 

Tell her, that I fome certainty may bring ; 
I go this minute to attend the king. Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 
3- The firft draught of any agreement in writing; this is com- 
mon in the Scottifh law ; as, have you made a minute of that 
contract ? 
To Minute. v. a. [minuter, French.) To fet down in fhort 
hints. 

I no fooner heard this critick talk of my works, but I sa 
nuted what he had faid, and refolved to enlarge the plan of 
my fpeculations. Speétator, N°. 428. 

Mi'nuTE-Book. n. f. [minute and b00k.] Book of fhort hints. 

MI'NUTE-GLAss. n. f. [minute and gla/s.] Glafs of which the 
fand meafures a minute. 

Minu‘tery. adv. [from minite.] To a {mall point; exactly ; 
to the leaft part; nicely. 

In this pofture of mind it was impofiible for him to keep 
that flow pace, and obferve minutely that order of ranging all 
he faid, from which refults an obvious perfpicuity. Locke. 

Change of night and day, 
And of the feafons ever ftcaling round, : 
Minutely faithful. Thomfon’s Summer, l. 40. 
Mr’nuTeLy. adv. [from minute, the fubftantive.] 
1. Every minute; with very little time intervening. 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
refounding for ever in our ears? As if it were minutely pro- 
claimed in thunder from heaven, to give men no reft in their 
fins, no quict from Chrift’s importunity till they arife from 
fo mortiferous a ftate. Hammona’s Fundamentals. 

2. In the following paflage it feems rather to be an adjective, 
as hourly is both the adverb and adjective. 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach, 
Thofe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Minvu‘reness. n. f. [from minute.] Smallnets ; exility ; in- 
confiderablenefs. 

The animal fpirit and infenfible particles never fa!l under 
our fenfes by reafon of their minutene/s. Bentley's Sermons. 

Mi/nute-watcn. n. f. [minute and watcb.] A watch in which 
minutes are more di{tinctly marked than in common watches 
which reckon by the hour. 

Cafting our eyes upon a minute-watch, we found that from 
the beginning of the pumping, about two minutes after the 
coals had been put in glowing, to the total difappearing of 
the fire, there had pafled but three minutes. Boyle. 

Miwx. n. f. [contracted, I fuppofe, from minnock.) A young, 
pert, wanton girl. 


Shakefpeare. 


Lewd minx! 

Come, go with me apart. 

Some torches bore, fome links, + 

Before the proud virago minx. Hudibras, p. ii. 

She, when but yet a tender minx, began 
To hold the door, but now fets up for man. 
MIRACLE. x. f. [miracle Fr. miraculum, Latin.] 
1. A wonder; fomething above human power. 
__ Nothing almoit fees miracles 
But mifery. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
3 Virtuous and holy, chofen from above, 
To work exceeding miracles on carth. Skakefp. Henry VI. 
Be not offended, nature’s miracle, 
Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
2. [In theology.] An effet above human or natural power, 
performed in atteftation of fome truth. 

The miracles of our Lord are peculiarly cminent above the 
lying wonders of demons, in that they were not made out of 
vain oftentation of power, and to raife unprofitable amaze- 
ment; but for the real benefit and advantage of men, by 
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feeding the hungry, healing all forts of difeafes, ejecting of 
devils, and reviving the dead. Bentley's Sermons. 

Mira‘cutous. adj. [miraculeux, Fr. from miracle.} Done by 
miracle ; produced by miracle; effected by power more than 
natural. 

Arithmetical progreffion might eafily demonftrate how faft 
mankind would increafe, overpafling as miraculous, though 
indeed natural, that example of the Ifraelites, who were mul- 
tiplied in two hundred and fifteen years from feventy unto 
fix hundred thoufand able men. Raleigh's Effays. 

Reftore this day, for thy grcat name, 


Unto his ancient and miraculous right. Herbert. 
Why this ftrength 

Mirae’ lous yet remaining in thofe locks? 

His might continues in thee not for naught. Miltons Ag. 


At the firft planting of the Chriftian religion in the world, 
God was pleafed to accompany it with a muraculoas power. 
Tillotfon. 
Mira/CuLousLy. adv. [from miraculous.] By miracle; by 
power above that of nature. 

It was a fingular providence of God, to draw thofe nor- 
thern heathen nations down into thofe Chriftian parts, where 
they might receive Chriftianity, and to mingle nations fo re- 
mote miraculoufly, to make one blood and kindred of all peo- 
ple, and each to have knowledge of him. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Turnus was to be flain that very day ; and Æneas, wound- 
ed as he was, could not have engaged him in fingle combat, 
unlefs his hurt had been zniraculoufly healed. Dryden. 

Mira‘cuLousness. n. f. [from miracutous.] The ftate of be- 
ing effected by miracle ; fuperiority to natural power. 

MIRADOR. n.f. [Spanith, from mirar, to look.} A balco- 
ny; a gallery whence ladies fee fhews. 

Mean time your valiant fon, who had before 

Gain’d fame, rode round, to ev’ry mirador ; 

Beneath each lady’s ftand a flop he made, 

And bowing, took th’ applaufes which they paid. Dryden. 

Mire. n.f. [moer, Dutch.] Mud; dirt at the bottom of 
water. 
He his rider from her lofty ftecd 

Would have caft down, and trod in dirty mire. Fa. Qu. 

Herc’s that, which is too weak to be a finner, honeft wa- 
ter, which ne'er left mani’ th’ mire. Shak. Timon of Athens. 

I’m Ralph himfeli, your trufty fquire, 

Wh’ has drage’d your donfhip out o’ th’ mire. Hudibras. 

I appeal to any man’s reafon, whether it be not better that 
there fhould be a diftinétion of land and fea, than that all 
fhould be mire and water. More's Antidote againf? Atheif/in. 

Now plung’d in mire, now by fharp brambles torn. 

Rafcommon. 
To Mire. v.a. [from the noun.] To whelm in the mud; to 
foil with mud. 

Why had I not, with charitable hand, 

Took up a beggar’s iflue at my gates ? 

Who fmeered thus, and mr’d with infamy, 

I might have faid no part of it is mine. Shake/peare. 

Mire. n. fi [myr, Welfh; mypa, Saxon; zmier, Dutch.] An 
ant; a pifmire. 

Mrriness. 2. f. [from miry.] Dirtinefs; fullnefs of mire. 

Mrrksome. n.f. [morck, dark, Danifh. In the derivatives 
of this fet, no regular orthography is obferved: it is common 
to write murky, to which the reft ought to conform.} Dark; 
obfcure. 

Through mirkfome air her ready way fhe makes. F. 9u. 
MIRROR. 2. f. [miroir, French; mirar, Spanifh, to look.] 
1. A looking-glafs; any thing which exhibits reprefentations of 

objects by reflection. 

And in his waters which your mirror make, 

Behold your faces as the cryftal bright.  Spenfer’s Epith. 

That pow’r which gave me eyes the world to view, 

To view myfelf infus’d an inward light, 

Whereby my foul, as by a mirror true, 

Of her own form may take a perfect fight. 

Lefs bright the moon, 

But oppofite in levell’d Weft was fet 

His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From him. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. 

Mirroir of poets, mirroir of our age, 

Which her whole face beholding on thy ftage, 

Pleas‘d and dilpleas’d with her own faults, endures ` 

A remedy like thofe whom mufick cures. Waller. 

By chance he fpy’d a mirroir while he {poke, 

And gazing there bcheld his alter’d look ; 

Wond’ring, he faw his features and his hue, 

So much were chang’d, that fcarce himfelf he knew. 

Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Late as I rang’d the cryftal wilds of air, 

In the clear mirroir of thy ruling ftar, 

I faw, alas! fome dread event impend, Pope. 

2. It is ufed for pattern; for that on which the eye ought to be 
fixed; an exemplar; an archetype. 

‘The works of nature arc no lefs cxaét, than if fhe did 

-both behold and ftudy how to exprefs fome abfolute fhape or 
mirror always prefent before her. Hooker, b.i. 
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O goddefs, heavenly bright, 

Mirrour of grace and majelty divine. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
How far’ft thou, zrror of all martial men? Shakefp. 
Mirroir of ancient faith in carly youth. Dryden. 

Mirror-sTone. n. J. [felenites, Lat.] A kind of tranfpareht 
ftone. Ain}, 

MIRTH. n.f- [myppoe, Saxon.] Merriment ; jollity ; gaiety; 
laughter. 

To give a kingdom for a mirth, to fit, 

And keep the turn of tippling with a flave. Shakefpeare. 
Be large in mirth, anon we'll drink a meafure 

The table round. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
His eye begets occafion for his wit ; 

For every object that the one doth catch, 

The other turns to a mirth-moving jeft. Shakefpeare. 

Moft of the appearing mirth in the world is hot mérth but 
art: the wounded fpirit is not feen, but walks under a dif- 
guife. South’s Sermons. 

With genial joy to warm the foul, 

Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-infpiring bowl. Pope’s Odyffey. 
MIRTHFUL. adj. [mirth and full.) Merry ; gay; cheerful. 

No fimple word, 

That fhall be utter’d at our mirthful board, 

Shall make us fad next morning. B. Fohnfon, Epigr. 101. 
The feaft was ferv’d; the bow! was crown’d ; 

To the king’s pleafure went the mirthful round. 
MrrTHLEss. adj. [from mirth.] Joylets; cheerlefs. 
Mr’Ry. adj. [from mire.] ; 

r. Deep in mud; muddy. 

Thou fhould’ft have heard how her horfe fell, and fhe un- 
der her horfe: thou fhould’ft have heard in how miry a place, 
how fhe was bemoiled. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

All men who lived lazy lives, and died natural deaths, by 
ficknefs or by age, went into valt caves undcr-ground, all 
dark and miry, full of noifome creatures, and there grovel 'ed 
in endlefs {tench and mifery. Temple. 

Deep, through a miry lane fhe pick’d her way, 
Above her ancle rofe the chalky clay. Gav’s Trivia. 

So have I feen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag diff’rent ways in miry grounds. 

2. Confifting of mire. 

Shall thou and I fit round about fome fountain, 
Looking all downwards to behold our cheeks, 
How they are ftain’d like meadows, yet not dry, 
With miry flime left on them by a flood ? Shake/peare. 

Mis, an infeparable particle ufed in compofition to mark an ill 
fenfe, or depravation of the meaning: as, chance, luck ; 
mifchance, ill luck; computation, reckoning; mi/ccmputation, 
falfe reckoning; to like, to be pleafed ; to miflike, to be of- 
fended ; from mes in Teutonick and French, ufed in the fame 
fenfe. Of this it is difficult to give all the examples; but 
thofe that follow will fufficiently explain it. 

MISACCEPTA'TION. n.f. [mis and acceptation.) The act of 
taking in a wrong fenie. 

MIsADVE/NTURE. x. f. [mefaventure, Fr. mis and adventure.] 

1. Mifchance ; misfortune; ill luck ; bad fortune. 

Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some mifadventure. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
When a commander, either upon neceffity or mi/adventure, 

falleth into danger, it much advanceth both his reputation 
and enterprize, if bravely he behaveth himfelf. Hayward. 

The body confifted, after all the lofles and ms/adventures, 
of no lefs than {ix thoufand foot. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Diftinguifh betwixt actions of mifadventure and of defign. 

L’Efirange’s Fables. 

The trouble of a mi/adventure now and then, that reaches 
not his innocence or reputation, may not be an ill way to 
teach him more caution. Locke on Education. 

2. [In law.] Manflaughter. Ainf. 

MISADVE’NTURED. adj. [from mifadventure.] Unfortunate. 

From forth the fatal loins of thefe two foes, 
A pair of ftarcroft lovers take their life ; 

Whofe :i/adventur'd piteous overthrows 
Do with their death bury their parents ftrife. 

Misapvi‘sEb. adj. [mis and advifed.] Ill directed. 

Misa‘IMED. adj. [mis and aim.] Not aimed rightly. 

The idle ftroke enforcing furious way, 
Miffing the mark of his mi/aimed fight, 

Did fall to ground. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Mi'saAntTHROPE. } n.f. [mifanthrope, French; picavtpwrE-. | 
Misa/NTHROPOs. § A hater of mankind. 

I am mifanthropos, and hate mankind. 

Alas, poor dean! his only fcope 
Was to be held a snifanthrope ; 

This into gen’ral odium drew him. Swift's Mifeel. 
Misa‘NTHROPY. n. f. [mufanthropie, Fr. from mifanthrope.} 

Hatred of mankind. 

MisappPLica’rion. 2. f. [mis and application.) Application to 
a wrong purpofe. 

The indiftinction of many in the community of name, or 
the mifapplication of the aét of one unto another, hath made 
fome doubt thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

The 
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The vigilance of thofe who prefide over thefe charitics is 
fo exemplary, that perfons difpofed to do good can entertain 
no fufpicions of the mifapplication of their bounty. Atterbury. 

It is our duty to be provident for the future, and wifely to 

- guard againft whatever may lead us into si/appltcations of it. 
Roger’s Sermons. 
To Misappry’. v. a. [mis and apply.] To apply to wrong 
purpoles. 
Virtue itfelf turns vice, being mifapplied, 

And vice fometime by action’s dignified., Shakefpeare. 

The holy treafure was to be referved, and iffued for holy 
ufes, and not m:fapplied to any other ends. Howel. 

He that knows, that whitenefs is the name of that colour 
he has obferved in fnow, will not mifapply that word as long 
as he retains that idea. Locke. 

To MISAPPRE'HEND. V. a. [mis and apprebend,] Not to un- 
deritand rightly. 

‘That your reafonings may lofe none of their force by my 
mifapprebending or mifreprefenting them, I fhall give the reader 
your arguments. Locke. 

MISAPPREHE'NSION. 2. f. [mis and apprehenfion.] Miftake ; 
not right apprehenfion. 

It is a good degree of knowledge to be acquainted with 
the caufes of our ignorance : and what we have to fay under 
this head, will equally concern our mi/apprebenfions and errors. 

Glanville’s Scep. 
To Misascrv’eE. v.a. [mis and afcribe.] To afcribe falfly. 
That may be mi/afcribed to art which is the bare produc- 
tion of nature. Boyle. 
To Misassi/GN. v.a. [mis and affign ] To affign erroneoully. 
We have not mi/affigned the caufe of this phenomenon. 
Boyle. 
To Misneco’ME. v. a. [mis and become.] Not to become a 
be unfeemly ; not to fuit. 

Either the has a pofibility in that which I think impoffible, 

or elfe impoflible loves need not mz/become me.» Sidney. 
What to the dauphin from England ? 

—Scorn and defiance, flight regard, contempt, 

And any thing that may not mu/become 

The mighty fender. Shak. Henry V. 

That boldnefs which lads get amongft their play-fellows, 
has fuch a mixture of rudenefs and an ill-turn’d confidence, 
that thofe mi/becoming and difingenuous ways of fhifting in the 

world muft be unlearned to make way for better principles. 
Locke. 
Portius, thou may’ft rely upon my conduct ; 

Thy father will not act what mifbecomes him. Addifon. 
MrsBeco’t. (adj. [begot or begotten with mis.) Unlawfully 
MisBeGo’ren. § or irregularly begotten. 

Contaminated, bafe, 
And mifbegotten blood, I fpill of thine. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they labour’d 

To bring man-flaughter into form, fet quarrelling 

Upon the head of valour; which, indeed, 

Is valour mifbegot, and came into the world 

When feéts and factions were but newly born. 

The mifbegotten infant grows, 

And, ripe for birth, diftends with deadly throes 

The {welling rind, with unavailing {trife, 

To leave the wooden womb, and pufhes into life. Dryden. 
To MispeHa'vE. v.n. [nis and behave.] To act ill or im- 

properly. 
Mispewa‘veD. adj. [mis and behaved.] Untaught ; ill-bred ; 
uncivil, 
Happinefs courts thee in her beft array 3 

But, like a mi/behav'd and fullen wench, 

Thou pout'ft upon thy fortune and thy love. Shake/peare. 
Mispena‘viour. n.f. [mis and behaviour.} Ill conduct 5 bad 

practice. 

The mi/behaviour of particular perfons does not at all affect 
their caufe, fince a man may act Jaudably in fome refpects, 
who does not fo in others. Addifon's Freeholder. 

M ISBELI'EF. n.f. [mis and bclicf.] Falfe religion; a wrong 
belief. 
Mispen ever. 7. f. [mis and believer.] One that holds a falfe 
rcligion, OF believes wrongly. 
Yes, if I drew it with a curft intent 

To take a mifbeliever to my bed, 

It muft be fo. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
To MISCA'LCULATE. V. a. [mis and calculate.) To reckon 

wrong. 

After all the care I have taken, there may be, in fuch a 
multitude of paffages, feveral mifquoted, milinterpreted, and 
mifcalculated. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Misca’L. v.a. [mis and call.] To name improperly. 
My heart will figh when I mifcal it fo. Shak. Rich. II. 

The third act, which conneéts propofitions and deduceth 
conclufions from them, the fchools call difcourfe ; and we 
fall not mifcal it if we name it reafon. Glanville’s Scep. 

What you mu/cal their folly is their care. Dryden. 


Shake/p. 
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MISCARRIAGE. n. f. [mis and carriage. ] l a 
1. Unhappy event of our undertaking ; failure ; 111 conduct. 

Refolutions of future reforming do not always fatisfy 
juftice, nor prevent vengeance for former mi/carriages 
‘ e j King Charles 

When a counfellor, to fave himfelf, 

Would lay mi/carriages upon his prince, 

Expofing him to publick rage and hate 5 

O, ’tis an a& as infamoufly bafe, 

As, fhould a common foldier fculk behind, 

And thruft his general in the front of war. Dryd. Sp. Fr. 

If the neglect or abufe of the liberty he had, to examine 
what would really make for his happinefs, mifleads him, the 
mifearriages that follow on it muft be imputed to his own 
election. Locke. 

A great part of that time which the inhabitants of the for- — 
mer earth had to fpare, and whereof they made fo ill ufe, 
was now employed in digging and plowing; and the excets 
of fertility which contributed fo much to their mi/carriages, 
was retracted and cut off. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. p. 11. 

Ycur cures aloud you tell, 

But wifely your mifcarriages conceal. Garth's Di/penfatory. 

How, alas! will he appear in that awful day, when even 
the failings and mifcarriages of the righteous fhall not be con- 
cealed, though the mercy of God be magnified in their par- 
don. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Abortion; act of bringing forth before the time. ' , 
There muft be flying and death, as well as mifcarriages 
and abortions ; for there died many women with child. 
Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
To Misca/rry. v.n. [mis and carry. ] 
1. To fail; not to have the intended event; not to fucceed ; to 
be loft in an enterprife ; not to reach the effect intended. 

Have you not heard of Frederick, the great foldier, who 

mifcarried at fea? Shake/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
Our fifter’s man is certainly mifcarried. Shake/peare. 

Is it concluded he fhall be protector ? 

—It is determin’d, not concluded yet: 

But fo it muĝ be if the king mifcarry. 

If you mifcarry, 

Your bufinefs of the world hath fo an end, 

And machination ceafes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Sweet Baflanio, my fhips have all mifcarried, my creditors 
grow cruel, my eftate is very low. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

I could mention fome projects which I have brought to 
maturity, and others which have mi/carried. Addifon’s Guard. 

No wonder that this expedient fhould fo often mifcarry, 
which requires fo much art and genius to arrive at any per- 
fection in it. Swift's Mifcel. 

2. To have an abortion. 

Give them a mifcarrying womb and dry breafts. Hof. ix. 14. 

So many politick conceptions fo elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for a delivery, do yet, in 
the iffue, mifcarry and prove abortive. South's Sermons. 

His wife mifcarried; but the abortion proved a female fœ- 
tus. Pope and Arbuthnot’s Mart. Scrib. 

You have proved yourfelf more tender of another’s em- 
brios, than the fondeft mothers are of their own; for you 
have preferved every thing that I mi/carried of. Pope. 

MISCELLA'NE. n. f. [mifcellaneus, Lat. This is corrupted into 
ma/ilin or mefilin.| Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. 

It is thought to be of ufe to make fome mi/cellane in com; 
as if you fow a few beans with wheat, your wheat will be 
the better. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N°. 670. 

MiscELLa‘Neous. adj. [mifcellaneus, Latin.] Mingled ; com- 
pofed of various kinds. 

Being mifcellaneous in many things, he is to be received 
with fufpicion ; for fuch as amafs all relations muft err in 
fome, and without offence be unbelieved in many. Browne. 

And what the people but a herd confus’d, 
A mifcellaneous rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar, and well weigh’d fcarce worth the praife. 
Milton’s Par. Reg. b. ii. 
MISCELLA’NEOUSNESS. n. f. [from mi/cellaneous.] Compofition 
of various kinds. 
ste ert} adj. [mifcellaneus, Latin.] Mixed of various 
inds, 

The power of Spain confifteth in a veteran army, com- 

pounded of mifcellany forces of all nations. Bacon. 
Mi'sceLiany. n.f. A mafs formed out of various kinds. 

I muft acquit myfelf of the prefumption of having lent my 

name to recommend any mifcellanies or works of other men. 


Pope. 
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When they have join’d their pericranics, 

Out fkips a book of mi/cellanies. Swift. 

To Misca/st. v. a. [mis and ca/f.] To take a wrong account 
of. 

Men mifcaf their days; for in their age they deduce the 

account not from the day of their birth, but the year of our 

Lord wherein they were born. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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Mrsena’nce. n. f. [mis and chance.] Ill luck; ill fortune; 
misfortune ; muhap. 
The lady Cecropia fent him to excufe the mi/chance of her 
beafts ranging in that dangerous fort. Sidney, b. i. 
Extreme dealing had driven her to put herfelf with a great 
lady, by which occalion fhe had ftumbled upon fuch mifchances 
as were little for the honour of her family. Sidney, b. ii. 
View thefe letters, tull of bad az/chance. 
France is revolted. Shake/p. Henry VI. p.i. 
Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never come auifchance between us twain. Shakc/peare. 
Nothing can be a reafonable ground of defpifing a man but 
{ome fault chargeable upon him ; and nothing can be a fault 
that is not naturally in a man’s power to prevent ; otherwife, 
it is a man’s unhappinefs, his mi/chance or calamity, but not 
his fault. South's Sermons. 
MISCHIEF. 2. f. [mefchef, old French.] 
1. Harm ; hurt; whatever is ill and injurioufly done. 
The law in that cafe punifheth the thought ; for better is 
a, mifchief than an inconvenience. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Come you murth’ring minifters ! 
Wherever in your fightlefs fubftances 
You wait on nature’s mi/chief. Shake/peare’s Afachcth. 


Thy tongue devifeth mi/chiefs. P Juli Mii. 2. 
Was I the caule of mui/chief, or the man, 
Whofe lawlefs luft the fatal war began? Dryden's En. 


Come not thou with mi/chief-making beauty, 

To interpofe between us, look not.on him. 

4. Til confequence ; vexatious affair. 

States call in foreigners to afit them againft a, common 
enemy ; but the m:/chief was, thefe allies would never allow 
that the common enemy was fubducd. Swift. 

To MI'SCHIEF. v. a. [from the noun.] To hurt; to harm; 
to injure. 

If the greateft inward heat be not fweetened by meeknefs, 
or not governed by prudence, can it bring to our fouls any 
benefit? rather it mz/chiefs them. Sprat’s Sermons. 

MrscHIEFMAKER. naf. [from mifchief and make.] One who 
caufes mifchief. 

Mi‘scurevous. adj. [from mifchief.] 

1. Harmful; hurtful; deftructive; noxious; pernicious; inju- 
rious ; wicked. 

This falfe, wily, doubling difpofition is intoleratly mi/- 
chievous to fociety. South s Sermons. 

I’m but a half-ftrain’d villain yet ; 

But mongrel mz/chievous. Dryden. 

He had corrupted or deluded moft of his fervants, telling 
them that their mafter was run mad ; that he had difinheret- 
ed his heir, and was going to fettle his eftate upon a parifh- 
boy ; that if he did not look after their mafter he would do 
fomeevery mifchievous thing.  Arbuthnot’s Hyt. of Joha Bull. 

2. Spiteful; malicious. Ainfworth. 
Mi’scuievousLy. adv. [from mifchief.] Noxioufly ;_hurtfully ; 
wickedly. 
Nor was the cruel deftiny content 
To {weep at once her life and beauty too} 
But like a harden’d felon took a pride 

To work more mifchievoufly flow, 

And plundered firft, and then deftroy’d. Dryden. 
Mrscnrevousness. 1. f. [from mu/chievous.} Hurtfulnefs; per- 
nicioufnefs ; wickednefs. 

Compare the harmleffnefs, the tendernefs, the medefty, 
and the ingenuous pliablenefs, which is in youth, with the 
mifchievoufnefs, the flynefs, the craft, the impudence, the 
falfhood, and the confirmed obftinacy found in an aged, long- 
practifed finner. South's Sermons. 

Mrscisce. adj. [from mifceo, Latin.] Poffible to be mingled. 

Acid fpirits are fubtile liquors which come over in dittilla- 

tions, not inflammable, mi/cible with water. Arbuthnot. 
Miscrra’rion. n. f. [mis and citation.] Unfair or falfe quo- 
tation. 

Being charged with m/citation and unfair dealing, it was 
requifite to fay fomething ; for honefty is a tender point. 

Collier's View of the Stage. 
To Misci’TE. v.a. [mis and cite.] To quote wrong. 
Miscxia'im. n. f- {mis and claim.] Miftaken claim. 

Error, mi/claim and forgetfulnefs, become {uitors for fome 

remiffion of extreme rigour. Bacon, 
MISCOMPUTA'TION. n.f. [mus and computation.] Falfe reckoning. 

It was a general misfortune and m:/computation of that time, 
that the party had fo good an opinion of their own reputa- 
tion and intereft. Clarendon. 

To MisconcEIVE. V. a. [eis and conceive.] To mis-judge ; 
to have a falfe notion of. > 
Ne let falfe whilpers, breeding hidden fears, 

Break gentle fleep with muj/conceived doubt. Spenfer. 

Our endeavour is not fo much to overthrow them with 
whom we contend, as to yield them juft and reafonable caufes 
of thofe things, which, for want of due confideration here- 
tofore, they mi/conceived. Hooker, b.v. 
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Aliftonceived Joan of Arc hath been 
A virgin from her tender infancy. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Misconce’It. q n. f. [mis and conceit, and conception.} Falfe 
Misconce’P'TioN. § opinion; wrong notion. 

The other which inftead of it we are required to accept, 
is only by error and mifconceit named the ordinance of Jefus 
Chrift ; no one proof as yet brought forth, whercby it may 
clearly appear to be fo in very deed. Hooker, 

It cannot be that our knowledge fhould be other than an 
heap of mufconception and crror. Glanville’s Scep. 

Great crrors and dangers refult out of a mifconception of the 
names of things. Harvey on Confumptions. 

It will be a great fatisfaftion to fee thofe pieces of moft 
ancient hiftory, which have been chiefly preferved in {crip- 
ture, confirmed anew, and freed from thofe mifconceptions or 
mifreprefentations which made them fit uneafy upon the 
fpirits even of the bet men.  Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Misco’nbuct. n. f. [mis and condué?.] Il) behaviour; ill ma- 
nagement. 

They are induftrioufly proclaimed and aggravated by fuch 
as are guilty or innocent of the fame flips or mu/condué?s, in 
their own behaviour, Addifon’s Sped?. N°. 256. 

It highly concerned them to reflect, how great obligations 
both the memory of their paft mi/condué?y and their prefent 
advantages, laid on them, to walk with care and circum- 
fpection. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To Misconpu’cr. v.a. [mis and conduct.) To manage amifs; 
to Carry on wrong. 

K- ae - nf. [mis and. conjecture] A wrong 
guefs. 

I hope they will plaufibly receive our attempts, or candidly 
correct our aifconjedlures. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Misconje'CTURE. v. a. [mis and conjecture.) To guefs 
wrong. 
MisconsTRu‘CTION. mfx [mus and confirudtion.]. Wrong in- 
terpretation of words or things. 
It pleas’a the king his matter very lately 

To ftrike at me upon his si/con/?ruction, 

When he conjunct, and flatr’ring his difpleafure, 

‘Tript me behind. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a mifcon- 
frruction of the fymbolical expreffion. Brotun’s Vulgar Err. 

Thofe words were very weakly inferted where they are fo 

liable to aufconfirucion. Stillingfleet. 
To Misco/’NsTRUE. U. aw [rnis and conftrue.] To interpret 
wrong, 

That which by right expofition buildeth up Chriftian faith, 
being mi/confirued brcedeth error ; between true and falfe con- 
ftruétion the difference reafon muft fhew. Hooker, b. iii. 

We would have had you heard 

The manner and the purpofe of his treafons ; 

That you might wellhave fignified the fame 

Unto the citizens, who, haply, may l 

Mifconfirue us in him. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Many of the unbelieving Ifraelites would have mifton/trued 
this ftory of mankind. Raleigh. 

Do not, great Sir, mifconfirue his intent, 

Nor call rebellion what was prudent carc, 

To guard himfelf by neceffary war. Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 

A virtuous emperor was much afflicted to find his actions 
mifconftrued and defamed by a party. Addifon. 

MtscontTr’NuaAnce. n.f. [mis and continuance.) Ceflation ; 
intermiffion. 
To Misco’unset. v.a: [mis and coun/el.] To advife wrong. 
Every thing that is begun with reafon 
Will come by ready means unto his end, 
But things mu/coun/eled muft needs mifwend, Spenfer. 
To Misco’unt. v.a. [mefcounter, Frenchy mus and count.] To 
reckon wrong, l 
Mr'scREANCE. } n. f. [from mefcreante or mefcroiance, fulpicion, 
Mrscreancy. § French.] Unbelief; falie faith; adherence 
to a falfe religion. 
If thou wilt renounce thy mes 

And my true licgeman yield thyfelt for ay, 

Life will I grant thee for thy valiance. Spenfer. 

The more ufual caufes of deprivation are murther, man- 
flaughter, herefy, mi/creancy, atheifm, fimony. Ayliffe. 

MI’SCREANT. x. fa [mefcreant, French.] 
1, One that holds a falfe faith; one who: believes in falfe gods. 

Their prophets juftly condemned them as an adulterous 
feed, and a wicked generation of mifcreants, which had for- 
faken the living God. Hooker, b.v. 

2. A vile wretch. 
; Now by Apollo, king, 
Thou {wear’ft thy gods in vain. 
—O vaflal! mifcreant! Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
If extraordinary lenity proves ineffeétual, thofe mifcreants 
ought to be made fentible that.our conftitution is armed with 
force. Addifon’s Freehalder, N°. 5o. 
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Miscrea'te. 2 adj. [mis and created.} Formed unnaturally or 
Miscre/arep. §  illegitimately; made as by a blunder of 
nature. 
‘Then made he head againft his enemies, 
And Ymner flew or Logris mifcreate. 
Eftfoons he took that mifcreated fair, 
And that falfe other fprite, on whom he fpread 
A feeming body of the fubtile air. Spenfer. 
God forbid, my lord, 
That you fhould fafhion, wreft, or bow your reading ; 
With opening titles mifcreate, whofe right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth. 
Mispe’ep. n. f. [mis and deed.] Evil aétion. 
O God, 
If thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. 


Fa, Qu. b.i. 


Shakefpeare. 
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Evils, which our own mifdeeds have wrought. Milton. 
Chas’d from a throne, abandon’d, and exil'd 
For foul mifdeeds, were punifhments too mild. Dryden. 


To Mispe’eM. v.a. [mis and deem.) To judge ill of; to mif- 
take. 
All unweeting an enchanter bad 
His fenfe abus’d, and made him to mifdeem 
My loyalty, not fuch as it did feem. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Befides, wcre we unchangeable in will, 
And of a wit that nothing could mi/deem ; 
Equal to God, whofe wifdom fhineth ftill 
And never errs, we might ourfelves efteem. Davies. 
To MispEME’AN. v.a. [mis and demean.] To behave ill. 
From frailty 
And want of wifdom, you, that beft fhould teach us, 
Have mifdemean'd yourfelf. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
MispEME’Anor. x. /f. [mis and demean.] Offence ; ill beha- 
viour ; fomething Icfs than an atrocious crime. 

The houfe of commons have only power to cenfure the 
members of their own houfe, in point of election or mi/de- 
meanors, in or towards that houfe. Bacon. 

It is no real difgrace to the church merely to lofe her pri- 
vileges, but to forfeit them by her fault or mifdemeanor. South. 

Thefe could never have touched the head, or ftopped the 
fource of thefe unhappy mifdemeanors, for which the punifh- 
ment was fent. Woodward's Nat. Hift. p. i. 

Mispevo’Tion. n. f. [mis and devotion.] Miftaken piety. 
A place, where mi/devotion frames 
A thoufand prayers to faints, whofe very names 
The church knew not, heav’n knows not yet. 
Mispret. n.f. [mts and diet.) Improper food. 
A dropfy through his flefh did flow, 
Which by mi/diet daily greater grew. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
To MISDISTI'NGUISH. v.a. [mis and diftinguifh.] To make 
wrong diftinctions. 

If we imagine a difference where there is none, becaufe 
we diftinguifh where we fhould not, it may not be denied 
that we mifdiftinguifh. Hooker, b. iii. 

To Mispo’. v.a. [mis and do.] To do wrong; to commit a 
crime ; to offend. 
Afford me place to fhew what recompence 

T’wards thec I intend for what I have mifdone. 

To Misno’. v. x. To commit faults. 
Try the erring foul 

Not wilfully mi/doing, but unaware 

Mifled, Paradife Regain’d, b. i. 

The wortt is, to think ourfelves fafe fo long as we keep 
our injuries from the knowledge of men, and out of our own 
vicw, without any awe of that all-feeing eye that obferves all 


Donne. 
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our mi/doings. L’Eftrange. 
I have znzfdone, and I endure the fmart, 
Loth to acknowledge, but more loth to part. Dryden. 


Mispo’er. n. f. [from mifdo.] An offender; a criminal; a 
malefacter. 

Were they not contained in duty with a fear of law, which 

inflicteth {harp punifhments to mi/doers, no man fhould enjoy 


any thing. k Spenfer on Ireland. 
To Mispo‘ust. v.a. [mts and doubt.] To fufpect of deceit 
or danger. 


If fhe only mifdoubted me, I were in heaven; for quickly I 
would bring fufficient aflurance. Sidney, b. ii. 
I do not mifdoubt my wife, but I would be loth to turn 
them both together; a man may be too confident. Shake/p. 
The bird that hath been limed in a bufh, 
With trembling wings mi/doubteth ev'ry buth ; 
And J, the haplefs male to one fweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
Where my poor young was lim’d, was caught, and kilPd. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. iii. 
If you mi/doubt me that I am not fhe, 


I know not how I thall affure you farther. Shakefpeare. 
Fo believe his wiles my truth can move, 
Is ta mifdoubt my realon or my love. Dryden. 


Mispo’uBt. n. f. [mis and doubt. ) 
1. Sufpicion of crime or danger. 
He cannot fo precifely weed this land, 
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As his mi/doubts prefent occafion ; 

His foes are fo enrootcd with his friends, 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth unfaften fo and fhake a friend. Shake/p. Henry lV. 

2. Irrefolution; hefitation. 
York, fteel thy fearful thoughts, 

And change mi/doubt to refolution. 

MISE. n. f. [French.] flue. Law term. 
To Misempto’y. v.a. [mis and employ.) To ufe to wrong 
purpofes. 
Their frugal fathers gains they mz/employ, 

And turn to point and pearl, and ev’ry female toy. Dryd. 

Some taking things upon trutt, mi/employ their power by 
lazily enflaving their minds to the dictates of others. Locke. 

That vain and foolifh hope, which is mifemployed on tem- 
poral objects, produces many forrows. Addifon’s Spelt. 

They grew diffolute and prophane; and by mi/employing the 
advantages which God had thrown into their lap, provoked 
him to withdraw them. Atterbury. 

MIsEMPLO’YMENT. n. f. [zis and employment.] Improper ap- 
plication. - 

An improvident expence, and mifemployment of thcir time 
and faculties. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Miser. n. f. [mifer, Latin.] 
1. A wretched perfon ; one overwhelmed with calamity. 

Do not difdain to carry with you the woful words of a 
mifer now defpairing ; neither be afraid to appear before her, 
bearing the bafe title of the fender. Sidney, b. ii. 

I wifh that it may not prove fome ominous foretoken of 
misfortune to have met with fuch a mifer as I am. Sidney. 

Fair fon of Mars, that feek with warlike fpoil 
And great atchicvements, great yourfelf to make, 
Vouchfafe to ftay your fteed for humble mifer’s fake. 
„Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


Shakefp. Henry VI. 
h Dif. 


2. A wretch; a mean fellow. 
Decrepit mifer ! bale ignoble wretch ! 

I am defcended of a gentler blood. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
3. A wretch covetous to extremity ; one who in wealth makes 

himfelf miferable by the fear of poverty. 
Though fhe be dearer to my foul than reft 
To weary pilgrims, or to mifers gold, j 
Rather than wrong Caftalio I'd forget her. Otway’s Orphan. 
No filver faints by dying mifers giv’n, 

Here brib’d the rage of ill-requited heav’n ; 

But fuch plain roofs as piety could raife, 

And only vocal with the Maker’s praife. 
MI’SERABLE., adj. [miferable, French; mifer, Latin.] 
1. Unhappy; calamitous; wretched. 

O nation miferable, 
With an untitled tyrant, bloody {cepter’d ! 
When fhalt thou fee thy wholefome days again? Shake/p. 
Mott miferable is the defire that’s glorious. Shake/peare. 
What’s more mif/erable than difcontent ? Shake/peare. 
It is probable that there will be a future ftate, and then 
how miferable is the voluptuous unbeliever left in the lurch. 
South's Sermons. 
What hopes delude thee, miferable man? Dryden's En. 
2. Wretched; worthlefs. 

Miferable comforters are ye all, 
3. Culpably parfimonious ; ftingy. 
Mr’seraB_engss. n. f. [from miferable.] State of mifery. 
MrseRraBLY. adv. [from miferable.] 

1. Unhappily; calamitoufly. 

Of the five employed by him, two of them quarrelled, one 
of which was flain, and the other hanged for it; the, third 
drowned himfelf; the fourth, though rich, came to beg his 
bread ; and the fifth was muferably ftabbed to death, South. 

2. Wretchedly; meanly. 

As the love I bear you makes me thus invite you, fo the 
fame love makes me afhamed to bring you to a place, where 
you fhall be fo, not fpoken by ceremony but by truth, mifer- 
ably entertained. Sidney. b. ii. 

3. Covetoufly. Ainfworth. 
Mi'sery. n. f, [miferia, Latin; mifere, French.] 
1. Wretchednefs ; unhappinefs. 

My heart is drown’d with grief, 

My body round engirt with mifery. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

Happinefs, in its full extent, is the utmoft pleafure we are 


Pope. 
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capable of, and mi/ery the utmoft pain. Locke. 
2. Cakamity ; misfortune ; caufe of mifery. 
When we our betters fee bearing our woes, 
We fcarcely think our muifertes our focs. Shake/peare. 
The gods from heav’n furvey the fatal ftrife, 
And mourn the zi/eries of human life. Dryden's En, 


3: [From mifer.) Covetoufnefs ; avarice. Not in ufe. 

He look'd upon things precious, as they were 

The common muck o'th’ world: he covets lets 
Than mifery it(clt would give. Shake/p. Cortolanus. 
In a fabrick of forty thoufand pounds charge, I with thirty 
pounds laid out before in an exact model ; for a little mi/ery 
may cafily breed fome abfurdity of grcater charge. Wotton. 
MISESTE'EM. 
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Miseste’em. n. f. [mis and eflecm.} Difregard; flight. 
To Misra’sHION. V. a. [mus and fa/hion.) To form wrong, 

A thing in reafon impoffible, thorough their misfa/bioned 
preconceit, appeared unto them no lefs certain, than if nature 
had written it in the very foreheads of all the creatures of 
Cans Hakewill on Providence. 

To Misro/RM. v.a. [mis and form.] ‘To put in an ill form. 
His monftrous {calp down to his teeth it tore, 
And that mtsformed fhape misfhaped more. Spenfer. 
MisFo/RTUNE. 7. f. [ents and fortune.) Calamity; ill luck ; 
want of good fortune. 
Fortune thus gan fay, milery and misfortune is all one, 


And of misfortune, fortune hath only the gift. Sidney. 
What world’s delight, or joy of living {pecch, 

Can heart fo plung’d in fea of forrows deep, 
And heaped with fo huge misfortunes reach? Fa. Qu. 
Confider why the change was wrought, 

You'll find it his misfortune, not his fault. Addifon. 


To MisGi’ve. v.a. [mts and give.] To fill with doubt; to 
deprive of confidence. It is ufed always with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

As Henry’s late prefaging prophefy 

Did glad my heart with hope of this young Richmond ; 

So doth my heart mi/give me in thefe conflicts 

What may befal him, to his harm or ours. Shakefpeare. 
This is ftrange ! Who hath got the right Anne? 

My heart mi/gives me. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Vet oft his heart divine of fomething ill, 

Mifgave him. Milton. 

If a confcience thus qualified and informed, be not the 
meafare by which a man may take a true eftimate of his ab- 
folution, the finner is left in the plunge of infinite doubts, 
fulpicions, and mi/givings, both as to the meafures of his 
prefent duty, and the final iffues of his future reward. South. 

His heart mi/gave him, that thefe were fo many meeting- 
houfes ; but, upon communicating his fufpicions, I foon made 
him eafy. Add:fon’s Freeholder, N°. 47. 

To MisGo’veRN. v.a. [mis and govern.} To govern ill; to 
adminifter unfaithfully, 

Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had m:/governed the 
ftate, and inverted his treafures to his own private ufe. 

Knolles’s Hif. of the Turks. 

MisGo’vERNED. adj. [from mifgovern.] Rude; uncivilifed. 

Rude, mi/govern'd hands, from window tops, 

Threw duft and rubbifh on king Richard’s head. Shake/p. 

Misco’vERNANCE. 7. f. [mis and governance.) Irregularity. 

Thy mufe too long flumbereth in forrowing, 

Lulled afleep throughslove’s mifgovernance. Spenfer’s Paft. 

Misco'VERNMENT. ^. f. [mis and government. ] 

1. Ill adminiftration of publick affairs. 

Men lay the blame of thofe evils whereof they know not 
the ground, upon publick mi/government. Raleigh's Effays. 

2. IJ management. 

Men are miferable, if their education hath been fo undif- 
ciplined, as to leave them unfurnifhed of fkill to fpend their 
time; but moft miferable, if fuch mifgovernment and unfkil- 
fulnefs make them fall into vicious company. Taylor. 

3. Irregularity ; inordinate behaviour. 

There is not chaftity enough in language 

Without offence to utter them: thus, pretty lady, 

I am forry for thy much mifgovernment. Shake/peare. 

MISGU'IDANCE. 7. f. [mis and guidance.] Falfe direction. 

The Nicene council fixed the equinox the twenty-firft of 

` March for the finding out of Eafter; which has caufed the 
mifeuidance from the fun which we lie under in refpect of 
 Eafter, ahd the moveable feafts. Holder on Time. 

Whofoever deceives a man, makes him ruin himfelf; and 
by caufing an error in the great guide of his actions, his judg- 
ment, he caufes an crror in his choice, the mt/guidance of 
which muft naturally engage him to his deftruction. South. 

To Miscui’/pe. v. a. [mis and guide.] To direct ill ; to lead 
the wrong way. 

Hunting after arguments to make good one fide of a 

ueftion, and wholly to neglect thofe which favour the other, 

is wilfully to mi/guide the underftanding ; and is fo far from 

giving truth its due value, that it wholly debafes it. Zocke. 
Mifguided prince! no longer urge thy fate, 

Nor tempt the hero to uncqual war. 

Of all the caufes which confpire to blind 

Man’s erring judgment, and mifguide the mind, 

What the weak head with ftrangeft biafs rules, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. Pope. 

Misua’p. n. f. [mis and hap.) Ill chance; ill luck; cala- 
mity. 

To tell you what miferable mi/haps fell to the young prince 

of Macedón his coufin, I fhould too much fill your ears with 

ftrauge horrours. i Sidney, b. ii. 
Since we are thus far entered into the confidcration of her 

mifbaps, tell me, have there been any more fuch tempefts 

whercin fhe hath thus wretchedly been wrecked. Spenfer, 


Prior. 
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Sir knight, take to you wonted ftrength, 

And mafter thefe mifbaps with patient might. Fa. Queen 

Rome’s readieft champions, repofe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and »ni/baps. Shakefpeare. 
It cannot be 

But that fuccefs attends him : if mishap, 

Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv‘n 

By his avengers; fince no place like this 

Can fit his punifhment, or your revenge. Milton's P. Lof. 

If the worft of all mi/baps hath fallen, 
Speak ; for he could not dic unlike himlelf. Denham. 
Mr'sumasu. n. fe Ainf. A low word. A mingle or hotch- 
potch. 
To MisinFe’R. v. a. [mis and infer.] To infer wrong. 

Neftorius teaching rightly, that God and man are diftin& 
natures, did thereupon mifinfer, that in Chrift thofe natures 
can by no conjunction make one perfon. Hooker, b.v. 

To MisinFo’RM. v.a. [mis and inform.] To deceive by falfe 
accounts. 

Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and not as that 
wicked Simon had mifinformed. 2 Mac. iii. 11. 

By no means truft to your fervants, who miflead you, or 
mifinform you; the reproach will lie upon yourfelf. Bacon. 

ET Bid her well beware, 

eit by fome fair-appearing good furpriz’d, 
She dictate falfe ; arid A the will 
To do what God exprefsly hath forbid. Milton’s Par. Lof. 
MISINFORMATION, 2./. [from mifinform.] Falfe intelligence ; 
falfe accounts. 

Let not fuch be difcouraged as deferve well, by mufinfor- 
mation of others, perhaps out of envy or treachery. Bacon. 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces againft an infulting bafenefs, when backed with 
greatnefs, and fet on by mi/information. South's Sermons. 

To MISINTE'RPRET. v. a. [mis and interpret.] To explain to 
a wrong fenfe. 

The gentle reader refts happy to hear the worthieft works 
mifinterpreted, the cleareft actions obfcured, and the inno- 
centeft life traduced. Benj. Fobnfon. 

After all the care I have taken, there may be fevcral paf- 
fages mifquoted and mi/interpreted. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Misyo'in. v. a. [mis and join.] To join unfitly or impro- 
perly. 
AF reafon’s abfence mimick fancy wakes 

To imitate her; but misjoining fhapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and moft in dreams ; 

Ill-matching words, and deeds, long paft, or late. Milten, 

Luther, more miftaking what he read, 
~ Misjoins the facred body with the bread. Dryden. 
To Misju’pGE. v. a. [mis and judge.] To form falfe opinions; 
to judge ill. 

Where we misjudge the matter, a mifcarriage draws pity 
after it; but when we are tranfported by pride, our ruin lies 
at our own door. LD’Eftrange. 

You misjudge ; 
You fee through love, and that deludes your fight ; 
As, what is ftraight, feems crooked through the water. 
Dryden's All for Love. 
By allowing himfelf in what is innocent, he breeds offence 
to his weak and misjudging neighbour. = Atterbury’s Sermons. 
Infentate ! 
Too long misjudging have I thought thee wife, 
But fure relentlets folly fteels thy breaft. Pope. 
To Mista‘y. v.a. [mis and lay.] To lay in a wrong place. 
Mean time my worthy wife, our arms mu/lay’d, 

And from beneath my head my {word convey’d. Dryden. 

The fault is generally mifaid upon nature; and there is 
often a complaint of want of parts, when the fault lies in 
want of a due improvement. Locke. 

If the butler be the tell-tale, mi/ay a fpoon, fo as he may 
never find it. Swift's Rules to Servants. 

MIsLA'YER. n. f. [from miflay.} One that puts in the wrong 
lace. 
k The miflayer of a mere-ftone is to blame: but the unjuft 
judge is the capital remover of land-marks, when he defineth 
amifs of lands. Bacon's Effays. 
To Miste’an. v.a. [mis and lead.] To guide a wrong way ; 
to betray to mifchief or miftake. 
Take, oh take thofe lips away, 
That fo fweetly were forfworn ; 
And thofe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do miflead the morn. 
TVhofe we love, 
That are mifled upon your coufin’s part. Shake/p. Henry lV. 
Poor mifled men: your ftates are yet worthy pity. 

If you would hear, and change your favage minds, 

Leave to be mad. Benj. Fobnfon's Catwine. 

Truft not to your fervants who miflead or ‘milinform you. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


O thievith 


S hakefpeare. 
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O thievith night, 
Why fhould’ft thou but for fome felonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars, 
‘That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
‘Yo the mi/led and lonely traveller ? 
What can they teach and not miflead : 
Ignorant of themfelves, of God much more? 
Thou who haft taught me to forgive the ill, 
And recompenfe, as fricnds, the good mifled; 
If mercy be a precept of thy will, 
Return that mercy on thy fervant’s head. Dryden. 
The imagination, which is of fimple perception, doth 
never of itfelf, and directly, miflead us ; yet it is the almoft 
fatal means of our deception. Glanville’s Scep. 
Whatever neceflity determines to the purfuit of real blifs, 
the fame neceffity eftablifhes fufpence, and fcrutiny of each 
fucceffive defire, whether the fatisfaction of it does not inter- 
fere with our true happinefs, and miflead us from it. Lace. 
’Tis hard to fay, if greater want of {kill 
Appear in writing or in judging ilk: 
But of the two lefs dang’rous is th’ offence 
To tire our patience, than miflead our fenfe. 
MISLE'ADER. n. f. [from miflead.} One that leads to ill. 
When thou doft hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou wait, 
‘The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; 
Till then I banifh thee on pain of death, 
As I have done the reft of my mifleaders. Shakefpeare. 
They have difclaimed and abandoned thofe heretical phan- 
tafies touching our Saviour, wherein by their mi/leaders they 
had been anciently plunged. Brerewood on Languages. 
‘Yo MistrKe. v.a. [mis and like.] To difapprove ; to be not 
pleafed with ; to diflike. 
It was hard to fay, whether he more liked his doings, or 
znifliked the effect of his doings. Sidney. 
Tertullian was not deccived in the nature of the place; 
but Aquinas, who mi/liked this opinion, followed a worfe.. 
Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 
Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge : 
If thou miflike him, thou conceiv’ft him not. Herbert. 
MIisLI'KE. n. f. [from the verb.] Difapprobation; diftafte. 
Setting your fcorns and your miflike afide, 
Tell me fome reafon, why the lady Gray - 
Should not become my wife. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Their angry gcftures with mz/ike difclofe, 
How much his fpeech offends their noble ears... Fairfax. 
Misii’ker. %. f. [from mif/ike.] One that difapproves. 
Open flatterers of great men, privy muiflikers of good men, 
fair {peakers with {miling countenances. Afcham. 
Mrsien. n. f. [corrupted from mifcellane.] Mixed corn: as, 
wheat and rie. 
They commonly fow thofe lands with wheat, mifen, and 
barley. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To Mr’ste. v.n. [from mi/?.] To rain in imperceptible drops, 
like a thick mift: properly mi/fle. 
Ynough, thou mourned haft, 
Now ginnes to mizzle, hie we homeward faft. Spenfer. 
The very {mall drops of a mifling rain defcending through 
a freezing air, do each of them fhoot into one of thofe 
figured icicles. Grew’s Cofmol. b. is 
This cold precipitates the vapcurs either in dews, or, if 
the vapours more copioully afcend, they are condenfed into 
mifling, or into fhowers of {mall rain, falling in numerous, 
thick, {mall drops. Derham’s Phy/ico-Theol. 
In mifling days when I my threfher heard, 
With nappy beer I to the barn repair’d.  Gay’s Paflorals. 
To Misrr've. v.n. {mis and live.) To live ill. 
Should not thilke God, that gave him that good, 
Eke cherifh his child if in his ways he ftood, 
For if he mz/ive in leudnefs and luft, 
Little boots all the wealth and the truft. Spenfer’s Pa/t. 
To Mi'sMANaGE. v.a. [mis and manage.] To manage ill. 
‘The debates of moft princes councils would be in danger 
to be wu/managed, fince thofe who have a great ftroke in them 
are not always perfectly knowing in the forms of fyllogifm. 
Locke. 
MISMANAGEMENT. 7. f. [mis and management.], Ill manage- 
ment; ill conduét. 
It is mifmanagement more than want of abilities, that men 
have reafon to complain of in thofe that differ from them. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Pope. 


Locke. 
The falls of fav’rites, projeéts of the great, 
Of old mijinanagements, taxations new, | 
All neither wholly falfe, nor wholly true. Pope. 


To MISMA'RK. v.a. [ois and mark.) Ta mark with the wrong 
token. 

‘Things are ai/marked in contemplation and life for want 

of application or integrity. Collier on human Reajon. 

pa” lik al v. a. [mis and match.} To match untuit- 
ably, 
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What at my years forfaker ! had I r 
Ugly, or old, mi/matcht to my defircs, . ot 
My natural defects had taught me 7 
To fet me down contented. Southern's Spartan Dame. 

To Misna’ME. v.a. [mis and name. ] To call by, the wrong 
name. ? 

They make one man’s fancics, or perhaps failings, confining 
laws to others, and convey them as fuch to their fucceeders, 
who are bold to mi/uame all unobfequioufnefs to their incogi- 
tancy, prefumption. Boyle on Colours. 

MISNO' MER. n.f. [French.] In law, an indictment, or any 
other act vacated by a wrong name. 

To MisonsE’RVE. v.a. [mis and obferve.] Not to obferve ac- 
curately. biip 

They underftand it as early as they do language 5 and, if 
I mifobferve not, they love to be treated as rational creatures 
fooner than is imagined. Locke on Education. 

Miso’camist. n.f. [pica and yauGy.] A marriage hater. 

Miso’Gyny. n.f. [piru and yuvn.] Hatred of women. © | 

To Miso/RpER. v. a. [mis and order.) To conduct ill; to ma 
nage irregularly. y 

Tf the child mifs either in forgetting a word, or miforder- 
ing the fentence, I would not have the matter frown. A/cham. 

Yet few of them come to any great age, by reafon of their 
mifordered \ife when they were young. Afcham. 

The time miforder'd doth in common fenfe 

Crowd us, and crufh us to this monftrous form, l 

To hold our fafety up. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

MISO'RDER. n. f. [from the verb.] Irregularity; diforderly pro- 
ceedings. H 

When news was brought to Richard. the fecond, that his 
uncles, who fought to reform the miforders of his countel- 
Jors, were aflembled in a wood near unto the court, merrily 
demanded of one Sir Hugh a Linne, who had been a good 
military man, but was then fomewhat diftraught of his wits, 
what he would advife him to do? Iffue out, quoth Sir Hugh, 
and flay them every mother’s fon; and when thou haft fo 
done, thou haft killed all the faithful friends thou haft in. 
England. Camden’s Remains. 

Miso/RDERLY. adj. [from miforder.] Irregular. 

His over-much fearing of you drives him to feek fome mj- 
orderly fhift, to be helped by fome other book, or to be 
prompted by fome other fcholar. Afcham's Schsalmafter. 

To Mispe’L. v.a. [mis and fpell.] To fpell wrong. : 

She became a profeft enemy to the arts and fciences, and 
fcarce ever wrote a letter to him without wilfully mu/pelling 
his name. Spedlator, N°. 635. 

To Misrenn. v. a. preterite and part. palive si/pent. [mis 
and /pend.] 

1. To fpend ill; to wafte; to confume to no purpofe; to throw 
away. 

What a deal of cold bufinefs doth a man mi/pend the bet- 
ter part of life in? In fcattering compliments, tendering vifits, 
gathering and venting news. Benj. Fobnfon’s Difcoverys 

Firft guilty conicience does the mirrour bring, 

Then fharp remorfe fhoots out her angry fting; 

And anxious thoughts, within themfelves at ftrife, 


Upbraid the long mi/pent, luxurious life. Dryden: 
I this writer’s want of fenfe arraign, 

Treat all his empty pages with difdain, ? 

And think a grave reply mi/pent and vain. Blackmore. 


He who has lived with the greateft care will find, upon a 
review of his time, that he has fomething to redeem; but he 
who has mifpent much has ftill a greater concern. Rogers. 

Wife men retrieve, as far as they are able, every mifpent 
or unprofitable hour which has flipped from them. Rogers. 

2. To wafte, with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Now let the arched knife their thirfty limbs 

Diffever, for the genial moifture due 

To apples, otherwife mi/pends it/elf 

In barren twigs. Philips. 

MISPE'NDER. n.f. [from mifpend.] One who fpends ill or 
prodigally. 

I very much fufpeét the excellency of thofe mens parts 
who are diflolute, and carelefs mi/penders of their time. 

i Norris s Mifcel. 
MISPERSUA’'SION. n. f. [mis and perfuafion.] Wrong notion ; 
falfe opinion. 

Some mifperfuafions concerning the Divine Attributes tend 
to the corrupting mens manners. Decay of Piety. 

To Mispra‘ce. v.a, [mis and place.) To put in a wrong place. 
__ Pll have this crown of mine cut from my fhoulders, 
Before I'll {ce the crown fo foul mi/plac'd. Stakefpeare, 

What little arts govern the world! we need not 

An armed enemy or corrupted friend, 

When fervice but mi/plac'd, or love miftaken, 

Performs the work. Denhani’s Sophy. 

Is a man betrayed by fuch agents as he employs? He muj- 
placed his confidence, took hypocrify for fidelity, and fo rc- 
lied upon the fervices ef a pack of villains. Souths Sermons. 
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Shall we repine at a little mi/placed charity ; we; who could 

no wav forefee the eftect? Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To Mispo'rnt. v.a. [vis and point.) To confufe fentences 
by wrorg punctuation. 

To Misprise. v. a. Sometimes it fignifies miftaken, from 

the French verb me/prendre; fometimes undervalued or dif- 


dained, from the French verb meprifer. Hanmer. It is in 
both fenfes wholly obtolete. 
1. To mittake. 
You ipend your paffion on a mi/pris’d mood ; 
Tam not guilty of Lyfarder’s blood. Shakefpeare. 


2. To flight; to fcorn; to defpife. 
He’s fo much in the heart of the world, and efpecially of 
my own people who beft know him, that I am altogether 
mifprifed. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Pluck indignation on thy head; 
By the mi/pri/ing of a maid, too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. 
Mispriston. n. f. [from mifprife.] 
3. Scorn; contempt. 
Here take her hand, 

Proud fcornful boy, unworthy this good gift ! 

That doth iu vile »i/prifion fhackle up 

My love, and her defert. 

2. Miftake; mifconception. 
Thou haft miftaken quite, 

And laid thy love juice on fome true love’s fight ; 

Of thy mi/drifion muft perforce enfue 

Sume true.love turn’d, and not a falfe turn’d true. Shake/p. 

We feel fuch or fuch a fentiment within us, and herein is 
no cheat or mi/prifion ; it is truly foy and our fenfe concludes 
nothing of its rife. Glanville’s Scep. 

3. [In common law.] It fignifies neglect, negligence, or over- 
fight. Mi/trifion of treaton is the concealment, or not dif- 
clofing, of known treafon ; for the which the offenders are 
‘to fuffer imprifonment during the king’s pleafure, lofe their 
goods ard the profits of their lands during their lives. Mif- 
prifion of felony, is the letting any perlon, committed for 
treafon or felony, or {ufpicion of either, to go before he be 
indicted. Cowel. 

To Mispropo’RTION. v. a. [mis and proportion.] To join 
without due proportion. 

Mispro’up. adj. [mis and proud.) Vitioufly proud. Obfolete. 

Now I fall, thy tough commiatures melt, 

Impairing Henry, ftrength’ning mi/proud York.  Shakefp. 

To Misquo’TE. v.a. [mis and quote.] To quote falfly. 

Look how we can, or fad, or merrily, 

Interpretation will m#/guote our looks. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

After all the care I have taken, there may be feveral paf- 
fages mi/quoted. ° Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To MISRECI'TE. V.a. [mis and recite.) To recite not accord- 
ing to the truth. 

He mifrecites the argument, and denies the confequence, 
which is clear. Bifbop Bramhall againft? Hobbes. 

To Misre’cKkon. v.a. [mis and reckon.] To reckon wrong ; 
to compute wrong. 

Whoever finds a miftake in the fum total, muft allow him- 
felf out, though after repeated trials he may not fee in which 
article he has mi/reckoned. Swift. 

To MISRELA'TE. v. a. [mis and relate.] To relate inaccurately 
or falfly. 

To fatisfy me that he mi/related not the experiment, he 
brought two or three fmall pipes of glafs, which gave me the 
opportunity of trying it. Boyle. 

MISRELA'TION. n. f. [from mifrelate.] Falfe or inaccurate nar- 
rative. 

Mine aim was only to prefs home thofe things in writing, 
which had been agitated between us by word of mouth; a 
courfe much to be preferred before verbal conferences, as be- 
ing lefs fubjeét to miftakes and mifrelations, and wherein pa- 
ralogifms are more quickly detected. Bifbop Bramhall. 

To MISREME'MBER. v.a. [mis and remember.) To miftake by 
trufting to memory. 

If I much mifremember not, I had fuch a fpirit from peas 
kept long enough to lofe their verdure. Boyle. 

To MISREPO'RT. v. a. [mis and report.] To give a falfe ac- 
count of; to give an account difadvantageous and falfe. 

His doétrine was mt/reported, as though he had every- 
where preached this, not only concerning the Gentiles, but 
alfo touching the Jews. Hooker, b. iv. 

A man that never yet 

Did, as he vouches, mi/report your grace. Shakefpeare. 

The wrong judgment that mifleads us, and makes the will 
often faften on the worfe fide, lies in mifreporting upon the 
various comparifons of thefe. WED 

MISREPO'RT. n. f. [from the verb.] Falfe account; falfe and 
malicious reprefentation. 

We defend him not, 

Only defire to know his crime: ’tis pofhble 

It may be fome miftake or mifreport, 

Some falfe fuggeftion, or malicious {candal. 


Shakefpeare. 


N hake/peare. 


Denham. 
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As by flattery a man is ufually brought to open his bofom 
to his mortal enemy, fo by detraétion, and a flanderous mif- 
report of perfons, he is often brought to {hut the fame even 
to his beft and trueft friends. South’s Sermons. 

To Misreprese/NT. v. a. [mis and reprefent.] To reprefent 
not as it is; to falfify to difadvantage: mis often fignities 
not only error, but malice or mifchief. 

Two qualities neceflary to a reader before his judgment 
fhould be allowed are, common honefty and common fente ; 
and that no man could have zi/retrefented that paragraph, 
unlefs he were utterly deftitute of one or both. Swift. 

While it is fo difficult to learn the fprings of fome fatts, 
and fo cafy to forget the circumftances of others, it is no 
wonder they fhould be fo grofly mifreprefented to the publick 
by curious and inquilitive heads, who proceed altogether upon 
conjectures. Swift. 

MISREPRESENTA'TION. n.f. [from mifreprefent.] 
1. The act of mifreprefenting. 

They have prevailed by mif/reprefentations, and other arti- 
fices, to make the fuccellot look upon them as the only per- 
fons he can truft. Swift. 

2. Account malicioufly falfe. 

Since I have fhewn him his foul miftakes and injurious 
mifreprefentations, it will become him publickly to own and 
retract them. Atterbury. 

MISRU'LE. n.f. [mis and rule.] Tumult; confufion; revel; 
unjuft domination. 
In the portal plac’d, the heav’n-born maid, 


Enormous riot, and mifrule furvey’d. Pope. 
And through his airy hall the loud mu/rule 
Of driving tempeft, is for ever heard. Thom/fen. 


Miss. n. J. [contracted from miftre/s. Bailey.] 
1. The term of honour to a young girl. 
Where there are little mafters and miffes in a houfe, they 
are great impediments to the diverfions of the fervants. Sw. 
2. A ftrumpet; a concubine; a whore; a proftitute. 
All women would be of one piece, 
The virtuous matron and the m/s. 
This gentle cock, for folace of his life, 
Six miffes had betides his lawful wife. Dryden. 
To Miss. v.a. [miffen, Dutch and German.) Mifed preter. 
mift part. 
1. Not to hit by the mind ; to miftake. 
Nor can I mi/s the way, fo ftrongly drawn 


Hucibras, p. iii. 


By this new-felt attraction, and inftinct. Milton. 
2. Not to hit by manual aim. 
The life you boafted to your jav’lin giv’n, 
Prince, you have mi/s"d. Pate. 


3. To fail of obtaining. 
If the defired above all things to have Orgalus, Orgalus 
feared nothing but to m/s Parthenia. Sidney. 
So may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Mifs that, which one unworthier may attain ; 
And die with grieving. Shakefr. Merchant of Venice. 
Where fhall a maid’s diftracted heart find reft, 
If fhe can mif; it in her lover’s breaft ? Dryden. 
When a man miffes his great end, happinefs, he will ac- 
knowledge he judged not right. Locke. 
4. To difcover fomething to be unexpectedly wanting. 
Without him I found a weaknefs, and a miftruftfulnefs of 
mylelf, as one ttrayed from his beft ftrength, when at any 
time I miffed him. Sidney, 
In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in the wilder- 
nefs, fo that nothing was miffed. 1 Sam. xxv. 21. 
5. To be without. 
We cannot m/s him; he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
6. To omit. 
She would never 7/s one day, 
A walk fo fine, a fight fo gay. 
7. To perceive want of. 
My redoubl’d love and care, 
May ever tend about thee to old age 
With all things grateful chear’d, and fo fupply’d, 
That what by me thou haft loft thou leaft fhalt m/s. Milt. 
He who has a firm, fincere friend, may want all the reft 
without miffing them. South's Sermins. 
To Miss. v. n. 
1. To fly wide; not to hit. 
Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage, appear too flow, 
They u/s or {weep but common fouls away. 
2. Not to fucceed. ` 
The general root of fuperftition is, that men obferve when 
things hit, and not when they mi/s; and commit to memory 
the one, and forget and pafs over the other. Bason 
3. To fail; to miftake. 
4. To be loft; to be wanting. 
: My lord, 
Upon my lady’s miffing, came to me 
With his fword drawn. 
16-P 


Prior. 


Waller, 


SLakefp. Cymbeline. 
Thy 
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Thy fhepherds we hurt not, neither was there ‘ought !%/- 
Jing unto them. 1 Sam. xxv. 7. 
For a time caught up to God, as once 
Mofes was in the mount, and miffing long, 
And the great- Thifbite, who on fiery wheels 
Rode up to heaven, yet once again to come. Milt. Par. R. 
5- To mifcarry ; to fail. 
Th’ invention all admir’d, and each, how he 
To be th’ inventor mifs d, fo-eafy it feem’d, 
Once found, which yet unfound moft would have thought 
Impoffible. Milton’s Pav. Loft, b.v. 
6. To fail to obtain, learn, or find: fometimes with of before 
the objedt. 
Grittus miffing of the Moldavian fell upon Maylat. Knolles. 
The moral and relative perfeétions of the Deity are eafy 
to be underftood by us ; upon the leaft reflection we cannot 
mijs of them. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
Miss. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Lofs; want. 
In humble dales is footing faft, 
The trode is not fo tickle, 
And though one fall through heedlefs hafte, 
Yet is his m/e not mickle. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
I could have better {par’d a better man. 
Oh, I fhould have a heavy mi/s of thee, - 
If I were much in love with vanity.  Shake/p. Henry IV. 
If thefe papers have that evidence in them, there will be 
no great mifs of thofe which are loft, and my reader may be 
fatished without them. Locke. 
2. Miftake; errour. 
He did without any great mi/s in the hardeft points of 
grammar. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 
Mr'ssaL, n. f. [miffale, Lat. mifjel, Fr.) The mafs book. 
By the rubrick of the wz/al, in every. folemn mafs, the 
prieft is to go up to the middle of the altar. Stilling fleet. 
To Missa'y. v. n. [mis and fay.] To fay ill or wrong. 


Their ill haviour garres men mifjay, 
Both of their doctrine and their fay. Spenfer’s Paf. 
Spenfer’s Paf. 


Diggon Davie, I bid her godday, 
Or Diggon her is, or I 22i/fay. 
We are not dwarfs, but of equal ftature, if Vives miffay 
not. Hakewill on Providence. 
To Misse’EM. v.n. [mis and feem.] 
1. To makc falfe appearance. 
Foul Dueffa meet, 
Who with her witchcraft and miffeeming {weet 
Inveigled her to follow her defires unmeet. Fairy Queen. 
2. To mifbecome. Obfolete both. 
Never knight I faw in fuch miffeeming plight. Fa. Qu. 
To Misse’RvE. v.a. [mus and ferve.] To ferve unfaithfully. 
Great men, who mifferved their country, were fined very 
highly. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To Missira’PF. v. a. part. mifnaped and mifhapen. [mis and 
Jape.) Vo fhape ill; to form ill; to deform. 


A rude mifhapen, monftruous rabblement. Fa, Qu. 
His monftruous fcalp down to his teeth it tore, 
And that misformed fhape, smzs/haped more. Fairy Queen. 


_ Him then fhe does transform to monftruous hues, 

And horribly ms/bapes with ugly fights, 
Captiv d eternally in iron mews, 

This 2s/baped knave, 

His mother was a witch. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
And will fhe yet debafe her eyes on me, 

On me that halt and am mis/hapen thus. Shak. Rich, II. 
Let the mis/baped trunk that bears this head 

Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shakefpeare. 

Pride will have a fall: the beautiful trees go all to the 

wreck here, and only the mis/hapen and defpicable dwarf is 


Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


left ftanding. L’Eftrange. 
Pluto hates his own mus/hapen race, 
Her fifter furies fly her hideous face. Dryden's En, 


They make bold to deftroy ill-formed and nus/haped pro- 
ductions. Locke. 

The Alps broken into fo many fteps and precipices, form 
one of the moft irregular, mi/hapen {cenes in the world. Addi/. 

We ought not to believe that the banks of the ocean are 
really deformed, becaufe they have not the form of a regular 
bulwark ; nor that the mountains are mis/hapen, becaufe they 
are not exact pyramids or cones. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Some figures monftrous and mis/hap’d appear 

Confider’d fingly, or beheld too near, 

Which but proportion’d to their fite or place, 

Duc diftance reconciles to form andrgrace. Pape. 

2. In Shakefpeare, perhaps, it once fignihes: ill directed: as, to 
fhape a courfe. 
Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 

Misfhapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a fkill-lefs foldiers flafk, 

Í fet on fire. Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Mr'sstLe. adj. [miffilis, Lat.] Thrown by the hand; ftriking 

at diftance. 


We bend the bow, or wing the miffile dart. Pope. 
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Mr'sston: 1. f [miffio,: Latin. ] 
1. Commiffion; the ftate of being fent by fuprenie authority. 
Her fon tracing’the defart wild, 

All his great work to come before him fet, 

How-to begin, howto accomplifh beft, 

His end of being on earth, and miffion high. Milt. Pa. Reg. 

The divine authority of our miffion, and the powers velted 
in us by the high-prieft of our profeflion, Chrift Jefus, are 
publickly difputed and denicd. Atterbury, 

2. Perfons fent.on any account, ufually to propagate religion. 

In thefe fhips there fhould be a zffion of three of the bre- 
thren of Solomon’s houfe, to give us knowledge of the 
{ciences, manufactures, and inventions of all the world, and 
bring us books and paterns; and that the brethren fhould 
ftay abroad till the new miffion. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

3. Difmiffion ; difcharge. Notin ufe. 

In Cefar’s army, fomewhat the foldiers would have hac, 
yet only demanded a miffion or difcharge, though with No in- 
tention it fhould be‘granted, but thought to wrench him to 
their other defires ; whereupon with one cry they afked mif- 
fron. Bacon's Apophth. 

4. Faétion; party. Not in ufe. 
Glorious deeds, in thefe ficlds of late, 

Made emulous miffions ’mongft the gods themiclves, 

And drove great Mars to faction. Shakefpeare. 
Mr'sstonary. } n.f. [miffionaire, French.] One fent to propa- 
Mr’sstongR. $- gate religion. 

You mention the prefbyterian zi/ftonary, who hath been 


perfecuted for his religion. Swift. 
Like mighty aa you come, 
Ad partes infidelium. Dryden. 


My'ssive. adj. [miffive, French. ] 
I. Such as may be fent. 

The king grants a licence under the great feal, called) a 
congé d’eflire, to elect the perfon he has nominated by his 
letters miffive. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. Ufed at diftance. 
In vain with darts a diftant war they try, 
Short, and more fhort, the si/ive weapons fly. 
MISSIVE. n. J. [French.} 
r. A letter fent: it is retained in Scotland in that fenfe. 

Great aids came in to him; partly upon miffves, and 

partly voluntarics from many parts. Bacon’s Henry VN- 
2. A meflenger. 
Rioting in Alexandria, you : 

Did pocket up my letters; and. with taunts Lor 

Did gibe my muffve out of audience. Shakefpeare. 

While wrapt in the wonder of it came miffives from the 
king, who all hail’d me thane of Cawder. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Misspt/ak. v.a: {mis and fpeak.] To {peak wrong. 

It is not fo; thou haft mi/poke, mifheard ; 

Tell o’er thy tale again. Shake/p. King Lear. 

A mother delights to hear 

Her early child mif/peak half-utter’d words. 
Mist. n.f. [miyz, Saxon. ] 
1. A low thin cloud; a fmall thin rain not perceived in fingle 

drops. 
Old Chaucer, like the morning fiar, 

To us difcovers day from far ; 

His light thofe mi/fs and clouds diffolv’d 

Which our dark nation long involv’d. 

And mi/fs condens’d to clouds obfcure the fky, 

And clouds diffolv’d, the thirfty ground fupply. Rofcommon. 

As a mif? is a multitude of fmall but folid globules, which 
therefore defcend ; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elfe but a congeries of very fmall and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore afcend to that height, in which they 
are of equal weight with the air, where they remain fufpend- 
ed, till by fome motion in the air, being broken, they de- 
fcend in folid drops; either fmall, as in a mi/?, or bigger, 


Dryden. 


Donne. 


Denkam. 


when many of them run together, as in rain. Grew. 
But hov’ring mi/és around his btows are fpread, 
And night with fable fhades involves his head. Dryden. 


A cloud is nothing but a miff flying high in the air, as a 
mi/? is nothing but a cloud here bclow. Locke. 
2. Any thing that dims or darkens. 
My peoples eyes were once blinded with fuch mi/?s of ful 
picion, they are faon mifled into the moft defperate actions. 
King Carles. 
His paffion caft a mi/? before his fenfe, 
And either made or magnify’d th’ offence. Dryden., 
To Misr. v.a. [from the noun.} To cloud; to cover with a 
vapour or fteam. 
Lend me a looking-glafs ; 
If that her breath will mi/? or tain the ftone, 
Why then fhe lives. Shake/p. King Lear. 
MISTA'KABLE. adj. [from miffake.] Liable to be conceived 
wrong. 
It is not ftrange to fee the difference of a thifd part in fo 
large an account, if we confider how differently they are fet 
forth in minor and lefs m:/fakable numbers. Brown. 


To 
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To MISTAKE. v, a. [mis and sakes] , To conceive wrong; to 
take fomcthing for that which, it is not. 

The towns, neither of the onc fide nor the other, willingly 
opening their gates to ftrangers, nor ftrangers willingly en- 
tering for fear.ot being mi/ffaken. Sidney. 

Thefe did truly apprehend a great. affinity between their 
practice of invocation of faints and the heathen idolatry, or 
elfe there was no danger one fhould be mi/faken for the other. 

Stillingfleet. 

This if neglected will make the reader very much mi/take, 
and mifunderftand his meaning, and.render the. fenfe very 
perplexed. Locke. 

Fancy pafles for knowlege, and what is prettily faid is mi/- 


taken for folid. Locke. 
Fools into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all : 
Afk your own heart, and nothing. is fo plain, 
"Tis to miftake them cofts the time and pain. Pope. 


To Mista‘KE. v.n. Torr; not.tojudge right. 

Seeing God found folly in his.angels; mens judgments, 
which inhabit thefe houfes of clay, cannot, be without their 
miflakings. Rakigh’s Hifi. of the World. 

Seldom any one miftakcs in his names. of fymple ideas, or 
applies the name red to the idea green. Locke. 

Servants miffake, and fometimes occafion mifunderftand- 
ing, among friends. Swift. 

Misra’eEN. pret. and part. paff. of mi/take for miftaken, and fo 
retained in Scotland. 
This dagger hath mi/fa’en; forlo!. the fheath 
Lies empty on the back of Mountague, 
The point misfheathed in my daughter's bofom. Shate/p. 
Te be Mista’Ken. To err. 
England is fo idly king`d. 

— You are too much méflaken in this. king : 

Queftion, your grace, the late embaffadors, 

How modeft in exception, and withal, 

How terrible in conitant refolution. Shake/p. Henry V. 

Mifiaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 
But cut the bond of union with that itroke. Waller. 
Mista‘ke. n.f. [from the verb.], Mifconception ; error. 
He never fhall find out fit mate ; but tuch 

As fome misfortune brings him, or mz/fake. Milton. 

Infallibility is an abfolute fecurity of the underftanding from 
all pofibility of mi/fake in what it believes. Tillotfon. 

Thofe terrors are not to be charged upon religion, which 
proceed either from the want of religion, or fuperftitious mi/- 
takes about it. Bentley's Sermons. 

MistTa’‘KINGLyY. adv. [from mifiaking.] Erroneoufly ; falfly. 

The error is not in the eye, but in the eftimative faculty, 
which miffakingly concludes that colour to belong to the wall 
which does indeed belong to the object. Boyle on Colours. 

To Mista’TE. v.a. [mis and flate.) To ftate wrong. 

They miffate the queftion, when they talk of prefling cere- 

monies. Bifhop Sander fon. 
To Miste’acu. v.a. [mis and teach.] To teach wrong. 

Such guides fhall be fet over the feveral congregations as 
will be fure to mi/teach them. Bifhop Sander fon. 

The extravagances of the lewdeft life are the more con- 
fummate diforders of a miftaught or neglected youth. 

L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
To Miste’L. v. a. [mis and tell.) To tell unfaithfully or in- 
accurately, 
To Miste’MPER. V. a. [mis and temper.] To temper ill; to 
diforder. 
This inundation of 2i/femper’d humour 
Refts by you only to be qualified. Shakefp. King Fobn. 
MISTER. adj. [from meftier, trade, French.] What mi/ler, 
what 41nd of. 
The redcrofs knight toward him crofled faft, 
To weet what mi/ter wight was fo difmay’d, 
There him he finds all fenfelefs and aghaft. Spenfer. 
To MisTE'RM. v.a. [mis and term.] To term erroneoully. 
Hence banifhed, is banifh’d from the world ; 
And world exil’d is death. That banifhed 
Is death mifferm’d. Shake/p. Romeo and Fultet. 
To MistTHI’NK. v.a. [ais and think.] To think ill; to think 
wrong. 
How will the country, for thefe woful chances, 
Mijthink the king, and not be fatisfy’d. Shake/peare. 
We, the greateft, are mi/fhought 
_ For things that others do. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Thoughts ! which how found they harbour in thy breaft, 
Adam! Mifthought of her to thee fo dear? Milton. 
To MisriMeE. v. a. [mis and time.) Not to time right; not 
to adapt properly with regard to time. © 
Mrstiness. 2. f. {from mi/ty.] Cloudincls; ftate of being 
overcaft. ; : 

The fpeedy depredation of air upon watry moifture, and 
verfion of the fame into air, appeareth in the fudden vanifh- 
ing of vapours from glafs, or the blade of a fword, fuch as 
doth not at all detain or imbibe the moifture, for the m:/tine/s 
fcattereth immediately. Bacon's Nat. Hifi, N°. gt. 


M PS 


Mr'svion. n. fo [fiom mifus, Latin.] The ftate of being 
mingled. 

In animals many _actioné are mixt, and depend upon thcir 
living form as well as that of 2u1/fion, and though they wholly 
feem to retain unto the body, depart upon difunion. Browne. 

Both bodies do, by the new texture refulting from their 
miftion, produce colour. Boyle on Colours 

MISTLETOE. x. f. [myyzelzan, Saxon ; miflel, Danith, bird- 
lime, and van, a twig.] A plant. 

The flower of the miffletoe confifts of one leaf, which is 
fhaped like a bafon, divided into four parts, and befet with 
warts; the ovary which is produced in the female flowers is 
placed in a remote part of the plant from the male flowers, 
and confifts of four fhorter leaves ; this becomes a round berry 
full of a glutinous fubftance, inclofing a plain heart-fhaped 
feed : this plant is always produced from fced, and is not to 
be cultivated in the earth, as moft other plants, but will 
always grow upon trecs; from whence the ancients account- 
ed it a fuper-plant, who thought it to be an excrefcence on 
the tree without the feed being previoufly lodged there, which 
opinion is now generally confuted. The manner of its pro- 
pagation is as follows, viz. the mfletoe thrufh, which feeds 
upon the berries of this plant in winter when it is ripe, doth 
open the feed from trec to tree ; for the vifcous part of the 
berry, which immediately furrounds the feed, doth fometimes 
faften it to the outward part of the bird’s beak, which, to 
get difengaged of, he ftrikes his beak at the branches of a 
neighbouring tree, and fo leaves the feed fticking by this vif- 
cous matter to the bark, which, if it lights upon a fmooth 
part of the tree, will faften itfelf, and the following winter 
put out and grow: the trees which this plant doth moft rea- 
dily take upon are the apple, the afh, and fome other imooth 
rind trees: it is obfervable, that whenever a branch of an 
oak tree hath any of thefe plants growing upon it, it is cut 
off, and preferved by the curious in their collegtions of na- 
tural curiofities. Miker. 

If fnowe do continue, fhecpe hardly that fare 
Crave mijile and ivie for them for to pare. Tujer’s Hu/b. 
A barren and detefted vale, you fee it is: 

The trees, though Summer, yet forlorn and lean, 

O’ercome with mofs, and baleful si/fzlto. Shake/peare. 

Mifeltoe groweth chiefly upon crab trees, apple trees, fome- 
times upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks ; the zui/eltoe whereof 
is counted very medicinal.: it is ever green Winter and Sum- 
mer, and beareth.a white glittering berry; and it is a plant 
utterly differing from the plant upon which it groweth. Bacon. 

All your temples {trow 

With laurel green, and facred mi/letoe: Gay's Trivia. 

Mr'stLike. adj. (mif and like.) Retembling a mitt. 
Good Romeo, hide thyfelf. 

—Not I, unlefs the breath of heart-fick groans, 

Mijilike infold me from the fearch of eyes. Shake/peare. 
MısTo'LD, particip. pafi. of mi/tell. 
Misro’ok, particip. pail. of miffake. 

Look nymphs, and fhepherds look, 

What fudden blaze of majefty, 

Too divine to be mi/took. 
Mistress. n. f. [maiftreffe,.maitreffé, French.] 
r. A woman who governs: correlative to fubject or to fer- 
vant. 
Here ftood he in the dark, his {harp fword out, 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 

To ftand ’s aufpicious mui/tre/s. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Let us prepare 

Some welcome for the mi/ire/s of the houfe. Shakefpeare. 

Like the lily, 

That once was miffre/s of the field and flourifh’d, 

I’ll hang my head and perifh. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
He’ll make your Paris louvre fhake for it, 

Were it the mu/fre/s court of mighty Europe. Shake/peare. 
I will not charm my tongue ; I’m bound to {peak ; 

My miffre/s here lies murther’d in her bed. Shake/p. Othello. 
The late queen’s gentlewoman ! a knight’s daughter ! 

To be her at/tre/s’ miftre/s ! the queen’s queen. Shake/p. 

Rome now is mi/trefs ot the whole world, fea and land, 
to either pole. Benj. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 

Wonder not, fov’rcign mifirefs ! if perhaps 

Thou can’ft, who art fole wonder; much lefs arm 

Thy looks, the heav'n of mildnefs, with difdain. Miiton. 
Thofe who affert the lunar orb prefides 

O’er humid bodies, and the ocean guides ; 

Whole waves obfequious ebb, or {welling run 

With the declining or encreafing moon ; 

With reafon feem her empire to maintain 

As miftrefs of the rivers and the main. Blackmore. 

What a miferable fpectacle, for a nation that had been 
miftrefs at fea fo long ! Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A woman who pofleffes faculties uninjured. 

There had fhe enjoyed herfelf while the was miffre/s of 
herfelf, and had no other thoughts but fuch as might arife 
out of quiet fenfes. Sidney, b. ii. 

Ages 


Milton. 
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Ages to come, that fhall your bounty hear, 

Will think you mi/tre/s of the Indies were ; 

Though ftreighter bounds your fortune did confine, 

In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. 

3. A woman fkilled in any thing. 

A letter defires all young wives to make themfelves mif- 

trefjes of Wingate’s Arithmetick.  Addifon’s Spec?. N°. 92. 
4. A woman teacher. 

Erect publick fchools, provided with the beft and ableft 

mafters and mi/fre/fes. Swi/t. 
5. A woman beloved and courted. 

They would not fuffer the prince to confer with, or very 
rarely to fee, his mi/fre/s, whom they pretended he fhould 
forthwith marry. Clarendon. 

Nice honour ftill engages to requite 
Falfe miffreffes and proud with flight for flight. Granville. 
6. A term of contemptuous addrefs. 
Look you, pale mi/fre/s, 
Do you perceive the ghaftnefs of her eye? 
+. A whore; a concubine. 
MISTRU'ST. x. /. [mis and truft.] Diffidence ; fufpicion; want 
of confidence. 
He needs not our mi/frufl, fince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 
To the direction juft. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Not then mi/fru/t, but tender love, injoins 
That I fhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me! Milton. 
To Mistru’st. v.a. [mis and truf?.] To fufpect; to doubt ; 
to regard with diffidence. 

Will any man alledge thofe mentioned human infirmities, 
as reaions why thefe things fhould be mi/fruffed or doubted 
of. Hooker, b. ii. 


Waller. 


Shakefpeare. 


By a divine inftin&, mens minds mifiruf 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee, 


The waters {well before a boifterous ftorm. Shakefpeare. 
Fate her own book mijłrujled at the fight, 
On that fide war, on this a {ingle fight. Cowley. 


The relation of a Spartan youth, that fuffered a fox con- 
cealed under his robe to tcar out his bowels, is mi/fru/fted by 


men of bufinefs. Brown. 
The gen’rous train complies, 
Nor fraud mifirufts in virtue’s fair difguife. Pope's Ody/fey. 


MISTRU'STFUL, adj. [miffruft and full.] Diffident; doubting. 
I hold it cowardice 
To reft mifirufiful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawn’d an open hand in fign of love. 
Here the mifirufiful fowl no harm fufpects, 
So fafe are all things which our king protects. Waller. 
MISTRU'STFULNESS, n. f. [from mifirufiful.] Diffdence ; 
doubt. 

Without him I found a weaknefs, and a mtiftrufifulnefs of 
myfelf, as one ftrayed from his beft ftrength, when at any 
time I mift him. Sidney, b. it. 

Misrru/stFULLY. adv. [from mifiruftful.] With fufpicion ; 
with miftruft. 

Misrru‘stLess. adj. [from mi?ruf?.] Confident; unfufpect- 
in 


Shake/peare. 


x Where he doth in ftream mi/tru/ile/s play, 
Veil’d with night’s robe, they ftalk the fhore abroad. 
Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Mistry. adj. [from mif.] 
1. Clouded ; overfpread with mifts. 
The morrow fair with purple beams 
Difpers’d the fhadows of the mi/y night. 
Loud howling wolves aroufe the jades, 
That drag the tragick melancholy night ; 
Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead mens graves ; and from their mi/ly jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darknefs in the air. — Shake/peare. 
Parents overprize their children, while they behold them 
through the vapours of affection which alter the appearance, 
as things feem bigger in mi/ty mornings. Wotton. 
Now {moaks with fhow’rs the 7/fy mountain ground, 
And floated fields lie undiftinguifh’d round. Pope. 
2. Obfcure ; dark ; not plain. 
To MIsuNDERSTA‘’ND. v.a. [mis and underftand.] To mif- 
conceive ; to miftake. 
The words of Tertullian, as they are by them alledged, 
are mi/underftood. Hooker, b. ii. 
He failed in diftinguifhing thefe two regions, both called 
Eden, and he altogether mi/under/lood two of the four rivers, 
Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 
In vain do men take fanctuary in fuch mi/underffood expref- 
fions as thefe ; and from a falfe perfuafion that they cannot 
reform their lives never go about it. South, 
This if it be neglected, will make the reader very much 
miftake and mifuncer/tand his meaning. Locke. 
Were they only defigned to inftruét the three fuccecding 
generations, they are in no danger of being mt/under/tood. 
Addifon on ancient Medals, 


Fairy Queen. 


MIT 


The example of a good man is the beft direction we can 
follow in the performance of our duty; the moft exaét rules 
and precepts arc fubject to be mifunderftood ; fome at leaft 
will miftake their meaning. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Misunpersra‘NDING. 7. f. [from mifunderfland.] 
1. Difference ; difagreement. 

There is a great mifunderflanding betwixt the corpufcular 
philofophers and the chemifts. Boyle. . 

Servants miftake, and fometimes occafion mi/underflandings 
among friends. Swift's Mifcel. 

2. Error; mifconception. 
Sever the conftruction of the injury from the point of con- 
tempt, imputing it to »i/under/tanding or fear. Bacon. 
Misvu’saGe. n. f. [from mi/u/e.] 
1. Abufe; ill ufe. 
2. Bad treatment. 
To Misu’sz. v.a. [mefufer, Fr. mis and ufe.] To treat or ufe 
improperly ; to abufe. 
You mifufe the rev’rence of your place, 

As a falfe favourite doth his prince’s name 

In deeds difhon’rable. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

It hath been their cuftom fhamefully to mi/u/e the fervent 
zeal of men to religious arms, by converting the monies that 
have been levied for fuch wars to their own fervices. Raleigh. 

Bacchus, that firft from out the purple grape 

Crufh’d the fweet poifon of m:/u/ed wine. A4Gilton. 

Machiavel makes it appear, that the weaknefs of Italy, 
which was once fo ftrong, was caufed by the corrupt prac- 
tices of the papacy, in depraving and mifufing religion. 

South's Sermons. 
Misu’se. n. f. [from the verb.] Bad ufe; bad treatment. 
Upon whofe dead corpfe there was fuch mu uje, 

Such beaftly, fhamelefs transformation, 

By thofe Welfhwomen done, as may not be 

Without much fhame retold. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

How much names taken for things miflead the underftand- 
ing, the attentive reading of philofophical writers would dif- 
cover, and that in words little fufpected of any fuch mifue. 

Locke. 

We have reafon to humble ourfelves before God by fafting 
and prayer, left he fhould punifh the mr/ufe of our mercies, 
by ftopping the courfe of them. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To Miswe’En. v. n. [mis and ween.] To misjudge; to diftrult. 
Latter times things more unknown fhall fhow, 
Why then fhould witlefs man fo much mifween. Fa. Qu. 
To Miswe’np. v. n. [mis and penvan, Saxon.] To go wrong. 
Every thing begun with reafon, 
Will come by ready means unto his end : 
But things mifcounfelled muft needs mifwend. Hubberd. 
In this maze ftill wand’red and mi/went, 
For heaven decreed to conceal the fame, 
To make the mifcreant more to feel his fhame. 
Mr'sy. n.f. A kind of mineral. 

Mify contains no cupreous vitriol but only that of iron: it 
is a very beautiful mineral, of a fine bright yellow colour 
and of a loofe and friable ftru€ture, and much refembles the 
golden marcafites. Hils Mat. Med 

Mite. n. f. [mite, French; mijt, Dutch; midas, Lat. ] s 
1. A fmall infect found in cheefe or corn; a weevil. 

Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheefe, confumes itfelf 

to the very paring, and fo dies with feeding its own ftomach. 
Shakefpeare’s All’s well that ends well, 
The polith’d glafs, whofe fmall convex 

Enlarges to ten millions of degrees, 

ee ere elfe, of nature’s hand 

veaft animal. T 

The idea of two is as diftin®t from the idea of chee Be 
the magnitude of the whole carth is from that of a wie 


Locke. 


F airfax. 


2. The twentieth part of a grain. 
The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen pennyweight 
twenty-one grains and fifteen mites, of which there are ene, 
in the grain, of fterling filver, and is in value forty-three 
Englifh pence and eleven hundredths of a penny. Arbuthnot 
3. Any thing proverbially {mall ; the third part of a Arie 

Baha i any aa corn they do bite, S 

ey will not allow him a rite. 

Are you defrauded, when he feeds the ty he i 


Our mite decreales nothing of your ftore. Dryden 
Did I e’cr my mite with-hold i 
From the impotent and old. Swifts Mifcel. 


4. A fmall particle. 
Put blue-bottles into an ant-hill they will be ftained with 

red, becaufe the ants thruft in their ftings, and inftil into 
them a fmall mite of their ftinging liquor, which hath the 
fame effect as oil of vitriol. Ray on Creaticn 
MITE'LLA. n.f. A plant. “ 
The mitella hath a perennial root; the cup of the flower 
confifts of one leaf, and is divided into five parts ; the Bower 
confifts of five leaves, which expand in form of a role; the 


ovary 


MIX 
ovary becomes a roundifh fruit, which terminates in a point, 
gaping at the top, in form of a bifhop’s mitre, and full of 
roundifh feeds. Miller. 
Mituripate. ». f- [mithridate, Fr.] 

Mithridate is one of the capital medicines of the fhops, 
coniifting of a great number of ingredients, and has its name 
from its inventor Mithridates, king of Pontus. Quincy. 

But you of learning and religion, 
And virtue, and fuch ingredients, have made 
A mithridate, whofe operation 
Keeps of, or cures, what can be done or faid. 
Mr‘ruripare muflard. n. f. (thlafpi, Latin.] 

The flower of the mithridate confifts of four leaves placed 
in form of a crofs, out of whofe cup rifes the pointal, which 
afterward begomes a {mooth roundifh fruit, having common- 
ly a leafy border, and flit on the upper fide, divided into two 
cells by an intermediate partition placed obliquely with re- 
fpect to the valves, and furnifhed with fmooth roundith feeds; 
to which may be added the undivided leaves, which diftin- 
cuith it from cretles. Miller. 

MYTIGANT. adj. [mitigans, Lat.] Lenient; lenitive. 
To Mi'TIGATE. v. a. [mitigo, Lat. mitiger, Fr.] 
1. To loften; to make lefs rigorous. 

We could greatly wifh, that the rigour of their opinion 

were allayed and sutigated. booker, b.v. 
2. To alleviate ; to make mild; to afuage. 
Mithaps are matter’d by advice dilcrcet, 

And counfel mitigates the greateit fmait. Fairy Queen. 

All it can do is, to devife how that which muft be endured 
may be mitigated, and the inconveniences ther-of counter- 


Donne. 


vailed as near as may be, that, when the beft things åre not - 


poffible, the beft may be made of thote that are. 
3. To mollity; to make lefs fevcre. 
l I undertook 

Before thee: and, not repenting, this obtain 

Of right, that I may mitigate their doom, 

On me deriv’d. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 

4. To cool; to moderate. 

A man has frequent opportunity of mitigating the fierce- 
nefs of a party, of foftening the envious, quieting the angry, 
and rectifying the prejudiced. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Mitica’Tion. 2. f. [mitigatio, Lat. mitigation, Fr. from miti- 
gate.) Abatement of any thing penal, harfh, or painful. 

The king would not have one penny abated of that grant- 
ed to him by parliament, becaufe it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like releafe or mitigation. Bacon. 

They caufed divers fubjcéts to be indiéted of fundry crimes; 
and when the bills were found they committed them, and 
fuffered them to languifh long in prifon, to extort from them 
great fines and ranfoms, which they termed compofitions and 


mitigations. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
MPETRE. x. f. [mitre, Fr. mitra, Latin.] 
1. An ornament for the head. 
Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
Of awful Phoebus, fav’d from impious hands. 
2. A kind of epifcopal crown. 

Bifhopricks or burning, mitres or faggots, have been the 
rewards of different perfons, according as they pronoynced 
thefe confecrated fyllables, or not. Watts. 

MITRE. 22. f- [Among workmen.] A kind of joining two 

Mi’rer. § boards together. Miller. 

Mi’TRED. adj. [mitre, Fr. from mitre.] Adorned with a mitre. 
Shall the loud herald our fuccefs relate, 

Or mitred prieft appoint the folemn day ? Prior. 

Mitred abbots, among us, were thofe that were exempt 
from the diocefan’s jurifdiétion, as having within their own 
precinés epifcopal authority, and being lords in parliament 
were called abbots fovcreign. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Mitten. adj. (mittens, Lat.) Sending forth ; emitting. 

The fluxion proceedeth from humours peccant in quantity 
or quality, thruft forth by the part mittent upon the inferior 
weak parts. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Mittens. n. f. [mitaines, French.] 
1. Coarfe gloves for the Winter. 

December muft be expreffed with a horrid afpect, as alfo 
January clad in Irith rug, holding in furred sittens the fign of 
Capricorn. Peacham on Drawing. 

2. Gloves that cover the arm without covering the fingers. 
3. To handle one without mittens. To ufe one roughly. A 
low phrafe. Ain/. 4 
Mirtimus. [Latin.] A warrant by which a juftice commits 
an offender to prifon. 
To MIX. v.a. [miffchen, Dutch ; mifcio, Latin.] 
1. To unite different bodies into one mafs ; to put various in- 
gredients together. > 
Ephraim hath mixed himfelf among the people. Hof. vii. 8. 
A mixed multitude went up with them, and flocks and 
berds. Exod. xii. 38. 

He fent out of his mouth a blat of fire, and out of his 

lips a faming breath, and out of his tongue he caft out 
{parks and tempefts; and they were all mixt together. 2 Efdr. 
2. Ta form of different faiths. 


Hooker. 


Dryden. 


M O B 


I have chofen an argument, mixt of religious and civi! 
confiderations ; and likewile mixt between contemplative and 
active. Bacon's holy War: 

3. To join; to mingle. 
Brothers, you mix your fadnefs with fome fear ; 

This is the Englith not the ‘Curkith court. Shake/peare. 
Mr’xrn. n.f. [mixen, Saxon.] A dunghil; a layftal. 
Mrxrion. n./. [mixtion, Fr. from mix.] Mixture; confufion 

of one body with another. 

Others perceiving this rule to fall fhort, have pieced it out 
by the mixtion of vacuity among bodies, believing it is that 
which makes onc rarer than another. Digby on Bodies: 

Though we want a proper name, yet are they not to be 
lightly paft over as elementary or fubterraneous mixtions. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 


Mi’xtry. adv. [from mix.] With coalition of different parts 
into one. 


Mrxrure. n. f. [mixtura, Latin.] 
I. The act of mixing ; the ftate of being mixed. 

O happy mixture, wherein things contrary do fo qualify 
and correct the one the danger of the other’s excels, that 
neither boldnefs can make us prefume, as well as we are kept 
under with the fenfe of our own wretchednefs ; nor, while 
we truft in the mercy of God through Chriit Jefus, fear be 
able to tyrannize over us ! Hooker, b. v: 

Thofe liquors are expelled out of the body which, by their 


mixture, convert the aliment into an animal liquid.  Arbuth. 
I, by baleful furies led, 
With monftrous mixture ttain’d my mother’s:bed, Pope. 


2. A mafs formed by mingled ingredients. 
Come vial--Whiat if this mixtu-e do not work at al) ? 
Shakeppeure’s Romeo and Fulizt. 

3. That which is added and mixed. 

Neither can God himlelf be otherwife underftood, than as 
a mind free and difentangled irom all corporeal mixtures, per- 
ceiving and moving all things. r Stillingficet. 

Cicero doubts whether it were poffible for a community to 
exift, that had not a prevailing mixture of piety in its con- 
ftitution. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 29. 

While we live in this world, where good and bad men are 
blended together, and where there is alfo a mixture of good 
and evil wifely diftributed by God, to ferve the ends of his 
providence, Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Mr'zmaze, n.f. [A cant word, formed from maze by redu 
plication.] A maze ; a labyrinth. 

Thofe who are accuftomed to reafon have got the true key 
of books, and the clue to lead them through the mizmaze of 
variety of opinions and authors to truth. Locke, 

Mi’zzen, n. f. [mezaen, Dutch.} 

The mizzen is a maft in the ftern or back back of a fhip : 
in fome large fhips there are two fuch malts, that ftanding 
next the main maft is called the main mizzen, and the other 
near the poop the bonaventure sz/zzen : the length of a miz- 
zen maft is half that of the main matt, or the height of it is 
the fame with that of the maintop maft from the quarter- 
deck, and the length of the mizzen topmatt is half that. Bail. 

A commander at fea had his leg fractured by the fall of 
his mizzen topmatt. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Mr'zzy. n. f. A bog; a quagmire. Ainf, 
Mremo'nicks, n. f. [ponwovinn.] The act of memory. 
Mo. adj. :[ma, Saxon; mae; Scottith.] Making greater num- 
ber; more. 
Calliope and mufes mo, 
Soon as your oaken pipe begins to found 


Their ivory lutes lay by. Spenfer. 
With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things mo, 

For oxteem and horfeteem in plough for to go. Taufer. 

Mo. adv. Further ; longer: 

Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 

Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 
The frauds of men were ever fo, 

Since Summer was firft leafy. Shakefpeare. 


To MOAN. v. a. [from mænan, Saxon; to grieve.) To la- 
ment ; to deplore. 
To Moan. v.n, ‘To grieve; to make lamentation. 
The gen’rous band redreffive fearch’d 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail; 
Unpity’d and unhear’d, where milery moans. Thomfon. 
Moan. n. f. [from the verb.} [Lamentation ; audible forrow ; 
grief exprefied in words or cries. 
I have difabled mine eftate, 
By fhewing fomething a more {welling port; 
Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 
Nor do I now make zican to be abridg’d 
From fuch a noble rate. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
The frefh ftream ran by her, and murmur’d her moans ; 


The falt tears fell from her, and foft’ned the ftones, Shak. 
Sullen moans, 


Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortur’d ghofts: Pope's St. Cæcilia. 
Moat. n. J. [motte, French, a mound ; msta, low Latin.] A 
canal of water round a houfe or caftle for defence, j 
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The caftle I found of good ftrength, having a great moat 
round about it, the work of a noble gentleman, of whofe 
unthrifty fon he had bought it. Sidney, b. ii. 

The fortrefs thrice himfelf in perfon ftorm’d ; 

Your valour bravely did th’ affault fuftain, 

And fill’d the moats and ditches with the flain. Dryden. 
No walls were yet, nor fence, nor mote, nor mound, 

Nor drum was heard. Dryden's Ovid. 
To Moar. v. a. [motter, French, from the noun.] To fur- 

round with canals by way of defence. 

I will prefently to St. Luke’s ; there at the moated Grange 
tefides this dejected Mariana.  Shake/p. Meaf, for Meafure. 

An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow, 

The palace moats, and o’er the pebbles creeps, 

And with foft murmurs calls the coming fleeps. Dryden. 

He fees he can hardly approach greatnefs, but, as a moated 
caftle, he muft firft pafs the mud and filth with which it is 
encompaffed. Dryden's Pref. to Aurengzebe. 

Mos. n.f. [contracted from mobile, Latin.] The croud; a tu- 
multuous rout. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to 
the mad imagination of the dawber; a very monftcr in a 
Bartholomew-fair, for the mob to gape at. Dryden, 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes, 

When monarch reafon flecps, this mimick wakes ; 

Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of coblers, and a mob of kings. Dryden. 

A clufter of mob were making themfelves merry with their 
betters. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 44. 

Mos. n.f. A kind of female head-drefs. 

To Mos. v.a. [from the noun.] To harrafs, or overbear by 
tumult. 

Mo’‘ssisH. aaj. [from mob.] Mean; done after the manner of 
the mob. 

To Moste. v.a. [fometimes written mable, perhaps by a lu- 
dicrous allufion to the French je m habille.) To drefs grofsly 
or inelegantly. 

But who, oh! hath feen the mobled qucen, 

Run barefoot up and down. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Mo’ssy. n.f. An American drink made of potatoes. 
Mo'BILE. n. f. [mobile, French.] The populace; the rout ; 

the mok. 

Long experience has found it true of the unthinking mo- 
bile, that the clofer they fhut their eyes the wider they open 
their hands. South's Sermons. 

The mobile are uneafy without a ruler, they are reftlefs 
with one. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Mosruity. n. f. [mobilite, Fr. mobilitas, Latin.] 

¥. Nimblenefs ; activity. 

Mobility is the power of being moved. Locke. 

Tron, having ftood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free 
mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude. Wotton. 

The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whofe 
revolutions might out-laft the Seem ay, mobility, and out- 
meature time itfelf. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of their fhips, 
and the fleet of Antiochus in the fwiftnefs and mobility of 
theirs, which ferved them in great ftead in the flight. drbuth, 

You tell, it is ingenite, active force, 

Mobility, or native power to move 

Words, which mean nothing. 

2. [In cant language.] The populace. 

She fingled you out with her eye as commander in chief of 

the mobility. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

3. Ficklenefs ; inconftancy. Ainf. 

Mo’cHo-stone. n. f. [from Mocha, therefore more properly 
Macha-frone.} 

Maocho-/tones are nearly related to the agat kind, of a clear 
horny grey, with declinations reprefenting mofles, fhrubs, 
and branches, in black, brown, or red, in the fubftance of 
the ftone. Woodward. 

To MOCK. v.a. [mo:quer, French; moccio, Welth.} 

1. To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt; and who refift 

Are mock’d for valiant ignorance, 

And perifh conftant fools. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Many thoufand widows, 
Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear hufbands ; 
Mock mothers from their fons, mock caftles down. Shake/p. 
We'll difhorn the {pirit, 

And mock him home to Windfor. Shakefpeare. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. Heb. xi. 

I am as one mocked of his neighbour; the juft, upright 
man is mocked to {corn. Job xii. 4. 

2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in contempt. 

I long, till Edward fall by war's mifchance, 

For mocking marriage with a dame of France. S/ atefpeare. 
3. To defeat; to clude. 

My father is gone into his grave, 

And with his fpirit fadly I furvive, 


Blackmore. 


. To mock the expectations of the world ; 
To fruftrate prophecies, and to raze dut 


Rotten opinion. es Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. iis 
4. To fool; to tantalize; to play on contemptuoully. 
He will not 


Mock us with his bleft fight, then {natch him hence, 

Soon we fhall fec our hope return: Milton's Par. Reg. 
Why do I overlive ? 

Why am I mock’d with death, and Iengthen’d out 

To deathlefs pain ? Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 


Heav’n’s fuller influence mocks our dazzl’d fight, 


Too great its brightnefs, and too ftrong its light. Prior. 
To Mock. v.n. To make contemptuous fport. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 
For now a time is Come to mock at form. Shakefgeare. 


A ftallion horfe is as a mocking friend; he neigheth under 
every one. Eccluf. xxiii. 6. 
A reproach unto the heathen, and a mocking to all coun- 
tries. Ezek. xxii. 4. 
After I have fpoken, mock on. Tob xxi. 3. 
When thou macke/f, {hall no man make thee afhamed ? 


Job xi. 3. 
Mock. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Ridicule; a& of contempt; fleer; fneer; gibe; flirt. 
Tell the pleafant prince this mock of his : 
Hath turn’d his balls to gun-ftones. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Oh, ’tis the fpight of hell, the fiend’s arch snack, 
To lip a wanton, and fuppofe her chatte. Shakefpeare. 
Fools make a mock at fin. Prov. xiv. Q. 
What fhall be the portion of thofe who have affronted 
God, derided his word, and made a mock of every thing that 
is facred ? Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
Colin makes mock at all her piteous {mart, 


A lafs that Cic’ly hight, had won his heart. Gay. 
2. Imitation; mimickry. 
Now reach a ftrain, my lute, 
Above her mock, or be for ever mute. Crafbaw. 
Mock. adj. Falfe; counterfeit; not real. 
The mock aftrologer, El aftrologo fingido. Dryden. 


That fuperior greatnefs and mock majefty, which is afcribed 
to the prince of fallen angels, is admirably preferved. Spec. 
Mo’cKaBLeE. adj. [from mock.] Expofed to derifion. 
Thofe that are good manners at the court, are as ridicu- 
lous in the country, as the behaviour of the country is moft 
we at court. Shakefp. As you like ite 
OCK-PRI‘'VET. . 
a eee bn. J. Plants. Ainfworth, 
Mo’cKEL. adj. [the fame with mickle. See Mickie. This 
word is varioufly written mickle, mickel, mochil, mochel, muc- 
kle.] Much; many, 

The body bigg, and mightily pight, 
Thoroughly rooted, and wond’rous height, 
Whilom had been the king of the field, 

And mockell maft to the hufband did yield. 
Mo’cker. n. f. [from muck. } 
‘I. One who mocks ; a fcorner ; a fcoffer; a derider. 
Our very priefts muft become mockers, if they fhall en- 
counter fuch ridiculous fubjects as you are. Shake/peare. 
Let them have a care how they intrude upon fo great and 
holy an ordinance, in which God is fo feldom mocked but it 
is to the mocker’s confufion. South’s Sermons. 
2. A deceiver; an elufory impoftor. 
Mo’cxkery. n. f. [mocquerie, Latin.] 
1. Derifion; fcorn ; {portive infult. 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feen 
The laughing-ftock of fortune’s mockeries, 

Am the only daughter of aking and queen. Fa. Qu. 
Why fhould publick mockery in print be a better teft of 

truth than fevere railing farcafms. Watts. 
2. Ridicule ; contemptuous merriment. 

_ A new method they have of turning things that are ferious 

into mockery; an art of contradiction by way of fcorn, wherc- 

with we were long fithence forewarned. Hooker, b.v. 
3- Sport; fubject of laughter. : 

What cannot be preferv’d when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. Shakefp. Othello. 
Of the holy place they made a mockery, 2 Mac. viii. 17- 
4. Vanity of attempt; delufory labour; vain effort. x 

It is as the air, invulnerable ; 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

5. Imitation ; counterfeit appearance ; vain fhow. 
To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion, 

Like rufty mail in monumental mockery. Shake/peare. 

What though no friends in fable weeds appear, 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances. Pope's Mifcel. 
Mo'cKING-BIRD. x. f. [mocking and bird.) An Amcrican bird, 
which imitates the note of other birds. 
Mo'cKINGLY. adu. [from mockery.} In contempt ; petulantly ; 
with infult. 


Spenfer. 


Mo’cKi1nG- 


M O D 
Mo’ckinG-sTock. A. fa (mocking and /tock.}] A but for merri- 
ment. 
MoʻpaL. adj. [modale, Fr. modalis, Latin.] Relating to the 
form or mode, not the effence. i 

When we {peak of faculties of the foul, we affert not with 
the {chools their real diftinétion from it, but only a modal di- 
verfity. Glanville’s Scepf. 

Mopa‘tity. 1. f. [from modal,] Accidental difference ; mo- 
dal accident. 

The motions of the mouth by which the voice is difcrimi- 
nated, are the natural elements of fpeech; and the applica- 
tion of them in their feveral compofitions, or words made of 
them, to fignify things, or the modalities of things, and fo 
to ferve for communication of notions, is artificial, Holder. 

MODE. n. f. [mode, Fr. modus, Latin.] 
1. Form; external variety; accidental difcrimination ; acci- 
dent. 

A mode is that which cannot fubfift in and of itfelf, but is 
always efteemed as belonging to, and fubfifting by, the help 
of fome fubftance, which, for that reafon, is called its fub- 
ject. ~ Watts’s Logick, p.i. 

Few allow mode to be called a being in the fame perfect 
fenfe as a fubftance is, and fome modes have evidently more 
of real entity than others, Watts's Logicks 

2. Gradation ; degree. 
What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the linx’s beam ; 

Of fmell, the headlong lionefs between, 

And hound fagacious on the tainted green. 

3. Manner; method ; form ; fafhion. 
Our Saviour beheld 

A table richly fpread, in regal mode, 

With difhes pil’d. Milton’s Par. Reg. b. ii. 

The duty itfelf being refolved upon, the mode of doing 
it may eafily be found. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

4. State ; appearance, 
My death 


Changes the mode; fot what in me was purchas’d, 
Falls upon thee in a much fairer fort, 
For thou the garland wear’ft fucceflively. 
5. [ Mode, Ftench.} Fafhion; cuftom. 
There are certain garbs and modes of {peaking, which vary 
with the times ; the fafhion of our clothes being not more 
{ubjeét to alteration than that of our fpeech. Denham. 
We are to prefer the bleffings of Providence before the 
fplendid curiofities of mode and imagination. L’Eftrange. 
They were invited from al] parts; arid the favour of learn- 
ing was the humour and mode of the age. Temple. 
As we fee on coins the different faces of perfons; we fee 
too their different habits and dreffles, according to the mode 
that prevailed. i. Addifon on ancient Medals. 
If faith itfelf has diff’rent dreffes worn, ; 
What wonder modes in wit fhould take their turn? Pope, 
MO'DEL. n.f. [modele, French ; modulus, Latin.] 
1. A rerrefentation in miniature of fomething made or done. 
Pll draw the form and model of our battle j 
Limit each leader to his feveral charge, 
And part in juft proportion our fmall ftrength.  Shake/p. 
You have the models of feveral ancient temples; though 
the temples and the gods are perifhed. Addijon. 
2. A copy to be imitated. 
A fault it would be if fome king fhould build his manfion- 
houfe by the model of Solomon’s palace. Hooker, b.v. 
They cannot fee fin in thofe means they ufe, with intent 
to reform to their models what they call religion. K. Charles. 
3. A mould; any thing which fhows or gives the fhape of that 
which it inclofes. 
Nothing can we call our own but death ; 
And that {mall model of the barren earth, 
Which ferves as pafte and cover to our bones. 
4. Standard ; that by which any thing is meafured. 
As he who prefumes fteps into the throne of God, fo he 
that defpairs meafures providence by his own little contracted 
model. South’s Sermons. 
5. In Shakefpeare it feems to have two unexampled fenfes. 
Something formed or produced. 
I have commended to his goodnefs 
The model of our chafte loves, his young daughter. Shak. 
6. Something {mall and diminutive; which, perhaps, is like- 
wife the meaning of the example affixed to the third fenfe. 
England! model to thy inward greatnefs, 
Like little body with a mighty heart. Shakefpeare. 
To Mo’DEL. v.a. [modeler, French.) To plan; to fhape ; to 
mould; to form; to delineate. 
When they come to model heav’n, 
And calculate the ftars, how they will wield 
The mighty frame. Milton's Par. Loft, b. viii. 
The government is modelled after the fame manner with 
that of the Cantons, as much as fo fmall a community can 
imitate thofe of fo large an extent. Addifen on Italy. 
I 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefp. 


MOD 
MOoDE'LLER. n f. [from mod.) Planner; {chemer; coné 
triver. 

Our great modellers of gardens have their magazines of 
plants to difpofe of. Spedfat. N°. 414. 

MO’DERATE. adj. [mederatus, Lat. moder; Fr.] 
i. Temperate ; not exceffive. 

Sound fleep cometh of moderate cating, but. pangs of the 

belly are with an infatiable man. Eccluf. xxxi. 20. 
2. Not hot of temper. 

A number of moderate members managed with fo much art 
as to obtain a majority, in a thin houfe, for paffing a vote, 
that the king’s conceffions were a ground for a futute fettle- 
ment. ; Swift, 

3. Not luxurious ; not expenfive. 
There’s not fo much left as to furnifh out 
_A moderate table. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
4. Not extreme in opinion ; not fanguine in a tenet. 

Thefe are tenets which the moderate? of the Romanifts 
will not venture to affirm. Smalridge. 

Fix’d to one part, but mod’rate to the reft. Pope. 

5: Placed between extremes ; holding the mean. 

Quietly confider the trial that hath been thus long had of 
both kinds of reformation ; as well this moderate kind, which 
the church of England hath taken, as that other more ex- 
treme and rigorous, which certain churches elfewhere have 
better liked. Hooker, b. iv. 

6. Of the middle rate. = 
. More moderate gifts might have prolong’d his date, 
Too early fitted for a better ftate. Dryden: 
To Mo’pERATE. v.a. [moderor, Latin; moderer, F a] 
1. To regulate; to reftrain; to ftiil; to pacify ; to quiet; to 
reprefs. 

With equal meafure fhe did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their rage. Spenfer. 
By its aftringent quality it moderates the relaxing quality of 

warm water. Arbuthnot on Aliments: 
2. To make temperate. 

Ye fwarthy nations of the torrid zone, 
How well to you is this great bounty known? 
For frequent gales from the wide ocean rife 
To fan your air, and moderate your fkies: 

MODERATELY: adv. [from moderate.} 
1. Tempetately ; mildly. 
2. In a middle degree. 

Each nymph but moderately fair; 
Commands with no lefs rigor here. Waller. 
Elood in a healthy ftate, when let out, its red part fhould 

congeal ftrongly and foon, in a mats moderately tough, and 
_ fwim in the ferum, : Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
MO'DERATENESS. 7. f. [from moderate.) State of being mo- 
derate ; temperatenefs. 
Mopera’tTIon. n. f. [moderatio, Latin.] 
1. Forbearance of extremity ; the contrary temper to party vio- 
lence ; ftate of keeping a due mean betwixt extremes. 

Was it the purpofe of thefe churches, which abolifhed all 
popifh ceremonies, to come back again to the middle point 
of evennefs and moderation ? Hooker; b. iv. 
, A zeal in things pertaining to God, according to know- 
ledge, and yet duly tempered with candor and prudence, is 
the true notion of that much talked of, much mifunderftood 
virtue, moderation: r Atterbury’s Sermons. 

In moderation placing all my glory, 

While tories call me whig, and whigs a tory. 

2. Calmnefs of mind; equanimity. (moderation, Fr.] 
Equally inur’d 
By moderation either ftate to bear, l 
Profperous, or adverfe. Milt. Par. Lof, b. xi. 
3. Frugality in expence. Ainfworth. 
Mopera’Tor. n. f. (moderator, Lat. moderateur, Fr.] 
1. The perfon or thing that calms or reftrains. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of paffions, and a procurer of content- 
ednefs. Walton’s Angler. 

2. One who prefides in a difputation, to reftrain the contend- 
ing parties from indecency, and confine them to the queftion. 

Sometimes the moderator is more troublefome than the ac- 
tor. Bacon’s Effays. 

How does Philopolis feafonably commit the opponent with 
the refpondent, like a long-pra&tifed moderator ? More. 

The firft perfon who fpeaks when the court is fet, opens 
the cafe to the judge, chairman, or moderator of the aflem- 
bly, and gives his own reafons for his opinion. Watts. 

MO'DERN. n. f. [moderne, Fr. from modernus, low Latin, 
fuppofed a cafual corruption of hodiernus. Vel potius ab ad- 
verbio modo, modernus, ut a die diurnus., Ainf.] 

1. Late; recent; not ancient; not antique. 

Some of the ancient, and likewife divers of the modern 
writers, that have laboured in natural magick, have noted a 
fympathy between the fun and certain herbs. Bacon. 

The glorious parallels then downward bring 
To modern wonders, and to Britain’s king. Prior. 


2. In 


Blackmore: 


Pope. 


MOD 


2. In Shate/peare, vulgar; mean; common. 

Trifles, fuch as we prefent modern friends withal. Shate/p. 

The juttice 

With eyes fevere and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wile faws and modern inftances. Shakefpeare. 

We have our philofophical perfons to make modern and fà- 
miliar things fupernatural and caufelefs. Shake/peare. 

Mo’perns. x. jJ. Thofe who have lived lately, oppofed to 
the ancients. 

There are moderns who, with a flight variation, adopt the 
opinion of Plato. Boyle on Colours. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence ; 

Ancients in phrafe, mere moderns in their fenfe ! Pope. 

Mo’pernisM. x. f. [from modern.] Deviation fromthe an- 
cient and claffical manner. A word invented by Swift. 

Scribblers fend us over their trafh in profe and verfe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifins. Swift. 

To Mo’DERNISE. v. a. [from modern.] To adapt ancient com- 
pofitions to modefn perfons or things; to change ancient to 
modern language. 

MO'DEST. adi. [modefte, Fr. modeftus, Latin.] 

Mo'pDERNNESS. x. f. [from modern.) Novelty. 

1. Not arrogant; not prefumptuous ; not boaftful ; bafhful. 

Of boafting more than of a tomb afraid ; 

A foldier fhould be mode/? as a maid. 

2. Not impudent; not forward. 

Refolve me with all mode/? hafte, which way 

Thou might’ft deferve, or they impofe this ufage. Shake/p. 

Her face, as in a nymph, difplay‘d 

A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray’d 

The blufhing beauties of a mode/? maid. 

3. Not loofe; not unchafte. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft woman, the mode/? wife, the vir- 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hufband. 

Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

4. Not exceffive ; not extreme ; moderate; within a mean. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much that jo 
could not {hew itfelf mode/? enough without a badge of bit- 
terne(s. Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 

During the laft four years, by a mode/? computation, there 
have been brought into Breft above fix millions fterling in 
bullion. Addifon’s State of the War. 

Mo/nestLy. adv. [from mode/?.] 

1. Not arrogantly ; not prefumptuoufly. 

Though learn’d, well bred; and though well bred, fin- 
cere, 

Modcftly bold, and humanly fevere. Pope. 

I may mode/tly conclude, that whatever errors there may 
be in this play, there arc not thofe which have been objeéted 
to it. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

Firft he modefily conjeCtures, 

His pupil might be tir’d with leétures : 

Which help’d to mortify his pride, 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide. Swift's Mifcel. 

2. Not impudently ; not forwardly; with modefty. 

I, your glafs, 

Will mode/tly difcover to yourlelf 

That of yourfelf, which yet you know not of. 

3. Not locfely; not lewdly. 

4. Not exceffively ; with moderation. 

Mo’pesry. n.f. [modeftie, Fr. modefias, Latin.] 

1. Not arrogance ; not prefumptuoufnefs. 

They cannot, with mmode/?y, think to have found out abfo- 
lutely the beit which the wit of men may devife. Hooker. 

2, Not impudence; not forwardnefs. 

3. Moderation; decency. 

A lord will hear you play ; 

But I am doubtful of your mode/lies, 

Left over eying of his odd behaviour, 

You break into fome merry paffion. 

4. Chaftity ; purity of manners. 

Would you not fwear, 

All you that fee her, that fhe were a maid, 

By thefe exterior fhews? But fhe is more, 

Her blufh is guiltinefs, not mode/?y. Shakcfpeare. 

Of the general character of women, which is mode/ly, he 
has taken a moft becoming carc ; for his amorous expreffions 
go no farther than virtue may allow. Dryden. 

Talk not to a lady in a way that msde/?y will not permit 
her to anfwer. Clariffa. 

MOoDESTY-PIECE. 7. /. 

A narrow lace which runs along the upper part of the 
ftays before, being a part of the tucker, is called the mode/fy- 
piece. Addijon’s Guard. N°. 118. 

Mo’picum. z». f. [Latin.] Small portion ; pittance. 
What modicums of wit he utters: his evafions have cars 
thus long. Shake/p. Trail. and Creffuia, 
Though hard their fate, 
A cruife of water, and an ear of corn, 
Yet Rill they grudg’d that zodie. 


Young. 


Dryden's Ovid, 


Shake/p. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 
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MonDIFI’ABLE. adj. [from modify.] That may be diverfified by 
accidental differences. Ten ad 

It appears to be more difficult to conceive a diftinct, vifible 
image in the uniform, invariable, eflence of God, than in 
varioully modifiable matter ; but the manner how I fee either 
ftill efcapes my comprehenfion. , sache. 

Mo’p1FIcaBLe. adj. [from modify.] Diverfifiable by various 
modes. 

Mopirica'TIon. n.f. [modificatim, French.] The act of mo- 
difying any thing, or giving it new accidental differences of 
form or mode. 

The chief of all figns is human voice, and the feveral mo- 
difications thereof by the organs of fpeech, viz. the letters of 
the alphabet, formed by the feveral motions of the mouth. 

Holder’s Elements a Speech. 

The phenomena of colours in refracted or reflected light, 
are not caufed by new modifications of the light varioufly im- 
prefled, according to the various terminations of the light 
and fhadow. Newton’s Opticks. 

If thefe powers of cogitation, volition and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter 
by any motion and modification of it, it neceffarily follows 
that they proceed from fome cogitative fubftance, fome in- 
corporeal inliabitant within us, which we call fpirit. Bentley. 

To Mo’piry. v.a. [modifier, French. ] 

1. To change the form or accidents of any thing; to fhape. 

Yet there is that property in all letters, of aptnefs to be 
conjoined in fyllables and words through the voluble motions 
of the organs, that they modify and difcriminate the voice 
without appearing to difcontinue it. Holder 

The middle parts of the broad beam of white light which 
fell upon the paper, did, without any confine of fhadow to 
modify it, become coloured all over with one uniform colour, 

` the colour being always the fame in the middle of the paper 
as at the edges. Newtons Opticks. 

2. To foften; to moderate. ° 

After all. this difcanting and modifying upon the matter, 


there is hazard on the yielding fide. L’Eftrange. 
Of his grace 
He modifies his firft fevere decree, 
The keener cdge of battle to rebate: Dryden. 


Mopv'Lion. x. f. [French ; modiolus, Lat.] 

Modillons, in architecture, are little brackets which are 
often fet under the corinthian and compofite orders, and ferve 
to fupport the projecture of the larmier or drip: this part 
muft be diftinguifhed from the great model, which is the dia- 
meter of the pillar; for, as the proportion of an edifice in 
general depends on the diameter of the pillar, fo the fize and 
number of the modillons, as alfo the interval between them, 
ought to have due relation to the whole fabrick. Harris. 

The modillons or dentelli make a noble fhow by their grace- 
ful projections. Spectator, No. 415. 

Mo'p1sH. adj. [from mode.] Fafhionable; formed according 
to the reigning cuftom. 
But you, perhaps, expect a modi/h feaft, 

With am’rous fongs, and wanton dances grac’d.  Dryd. 

Hypocrify, at the fafhionable end of the town, is very dif- 
ferent from hypocrify in the city ; the modi/b hypocrite endea- 
vours to appear more vitious than he really is, the other kind 
of hypocrite more virtuous. Addifon’s Spe&. N°. 399. 

Mo'DisHLY. adv. [from modifb.] Fafhionably. 
Young children fhould not be much perplexed about put- 
ting off their hats, and making legs modifhly. Locke. 
Mo’pisuness. x. f. [from modi/h.] Affeétation of the fafhion. 
To MODULATE. v.a. [modulor, Latin.] To form found to a 
certain key, or to certain notes. 

The nofe, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, weafan, lungs, 
mufcles of the cheft, diaphragm, and mufcles of the belly, 
all ferve to make or modulate the found. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Could any perfon fo modulate her voice as to deceive fo 
many. Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fey. 

Echo propagates around 

Each charm of modulated found. - 

Moputa’rion, n. f. [from modulate; modulation, Fr.) 
1. The act of forming any thing to certain proportion. 

The number of the fimple original minerals have not been 
rightly fixt: the matter of two or more kinds being mixed 
together, and by the different Proportion and modulation of 
that matter varioufly diverfified, have been reputed all; dif- 
ferent kinds. Wocdward. 

The fpeech, as it is a found refulting from the modulation 
of the air, has moft affinity to the fpirit, but, as it is uttered 
by the tongue, has immediate cognation with the body, and 
fo is the fitteft inftrument to manage a commerce betwecn 
the invifible powers of human fouls cloathed in fleth. 

Government of the Tongue. 
2. Sound modullated ; agreeable harmony. 
Innumcrous fongiters, in the frefhening fhade, 
Their modulations mix, mellifluous. Thomfon's Spring. 


ANON. 


Mo’/pULATOR: 
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Mo’purator. n.f. [from modulate.) He who forms founds to 
a certain key; a tuner ; that which modulates. 

The tongue is the grand inftrument of tafte, the faithful 
judge of all our nourifhment, the artful modulator of our 
voice, and the neceflary fervant of maftication. Derham. 

Mo'pute. n. f. [modulus, Latin.] An empty reprefentation ; a 
model. 
My heart hath one poor {tring to {tay it bys 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 

And then, all this thou feeft, is but a clod 

And module of confounded royalty. Shate/p. King John. 

Mo‘pus. n. f. [Latin.] Something paid as a compeniation for 
tithes on the fuppofition of being a moderate equivalent. 

One terrible circumftance of this bill, is turning the tithe 
of flax and hemp into what the lawyers call a modus, or a 
certain {um in lieu of a tenth part of the product. Swift. 

‘Mo’pwa tt. n.f. A bird. Ainf. 
Moe. adj. [ma, Saxon. Sec Mo.] More; a greater number. 

The chronicles of England mention no moe than only fix 
kings bearing the name of Edward {ince the conqueft, there- 
fore it cannot be there fhould be more. Hooker, 6. ii. 

Mo‘Hair. n. f. [mobere, moire, Fr.] Thread or ftuff made 
of camels or other hair. . 
She, while her lover pants upon her breaft, 

Can mark the figures on an Indian cheft, 

And when fhe tees her friend in deep defpair, ` 

Obferves how much a chintz exceeds mohair. Pope. 

Mo'nock. 2. f- The name of a cruel nation of America given 
to rufians who infefted, or rather were imagined to infeft, 
the ftreets of London. 


From milk-fop he ftarts up mohock. Prior. 

Who has not trembled at the mobock’s name ? Gay. 

Thou haft fallen upon me with the rage of a mad dog, or 

a mohock. Dennis. 
Mor’DERED. adj. Crazed. * Any, 


Mo‘ipore. n. j. (moede, Fr.) A Portugal coin, rated at one 
pound feven fhillings. 
Motrery. 2. f. [moitie, French, from moien, the middle. ] 
Half; one of two equal parts. 

This company being divided into two equal moieties, the 
one before, the other fince the coming of Chrift; that part 
which, fince the coming of Chrift, partly hath embraced, 
and partly fhall embrace, the Chriftian religion, we term as 
by a more proper name, the church of Chrift. Hooker, b. iii. 

The death of Antony 
Is not a fingle doom, in that name lay 
A moiety of the world. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Say, that fhe were gone, 
Given to the fire, a moiety of my reft 
Might come to me. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Touch`d with human gentlenefs and love, 

Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakefpeare. 

The militia was fettled, a moiety of which fhould be nomi- 
nated by the king, and the other motety by the parliament. C/. 

As this is likely to produce a ceflation of arms among one 
half of our ifland, it is reafonable that the more beautiful 
moiety of his majefty’s fubjects fhould eftablifh a truce. Addif. 

To Mom. v.a. [mouiller, French.] 
1. To dawb with dirt. 
All they which were left were motled 
by reafon of the deepnefs of the rotten way. 
2. To weary. 
No more tug one another thus, nor moil yourfelves, re- 
ceive 

Prize equal. 

To Moir. v.n. [mouiller, French.] 
1. To labour in the mire. 

Mil not too much under-ground, for the hope of mines 

is very uncertain. Bacon's Effays. 
2. To tvil; to drudge. 

They toil and zoil for the intereft of their mafters, that 
in requital break ‘thcir hearts ; and the freer they are of their 
fleíh, the more fcandalous is the bondage. L’Eftrange. 

Oh the endlefs mifery of the life I lead! cries the snosling 
hufband ; to {pend all my days in ploughing. L’ Eftrange. 

Now he muft moil, and drudge, for one he loaths. Dry. 
With thee ’twas Marian's dear delight 
To moil all day, and merry-make at night. 
MOIST. adj. [moifte, moite, French. ] 
3. Wet, not dry; wet, not liquid; wet in a fmall degree. 
‘ Why were the moi/? in number fo outdone, 

That to a thoufand dry they are but one. Blackmore. 

Many who live well in a dry air, fall into all the difeafes 
that depend upon a relaxation in a motif? onc. Arbuthnot. 


with dirt and mire 
Knolles. 


Chatman’s Iliad. 


Gay’s Paf. 


Nor yet, when moi/t Aréturus clouds the fky, 
The woods and fields their pleafing toils deny. Pope. 
2. Juicy; fucculent. Ain, 


To Moist. v.a. [from moi.) To make damp; to make 
To Moisten. wet to a fmall degree ; to damp. 
- Write till your ink be dry; and with your tears 
Afoift it again ; and frame fome feeling line. Shake/peare. 
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His breafts ate full of milk, and his bones are moi/lened 
with marrow. Job xxi. 24. 
A pipe a little moiftened on the infide, fo as there be no 
drops left, maketh a more folemn found than if the pipe 
were dry. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 230. 
When torrents from the mountains fall no mores the fwel- 
ling river is reduced into his fhallow bed, with fcarce water 
to moiflen his own pebbles. Dryden's Æn. 
Mo’isTENER. n. f. [from moiften.] The perfon or thing that 
moiftens. 
Mo'IsTNESS. 2. f. [from moi/?.] Dampnefs ; wetnefs in a {mall 
degree. 
Piedi both kinds take in the moifinefs and _denfity of the 
air. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N°. 823. 
The {mall particles of brick or ftone the leaft moifine/s 
would join together. Addifon’s Guard. 
Mo’isture. n.f. [moiteur, Fr. from moifl.] Small quantity of 
water or liquid. 
Sometimes angling to a little river near hand, which, for 
the moi/ture it beltowed upon roots of fome flourifhing trees, 


was rewarded with thcir fhadow. Sidney. 
All my body’s moz/ture 
Scarce ferves to quench my furnace-burning heat. Shak. 


Set fuch plants as require much mot/iure upon fandy, dry 
grounds, Bacon's Nat. Hifi. N°. 520. 
While drynefs moiflure, coldne(s heat refifts, 


All that we have, and that we are, fubfifts. Denham. 
If fome penurious fource by chance appear’d 
Scanty of waters, when you fcoop’d it dry, 
And offer’d the full helmet up to Cato, 
Did he not dath th’ untafted moiflure from him. Addifon. 
Moxes of a net. The methes. Ainf. 


Mo’ky. adj. Dark: as, moky weather. inf. It feems Fa 
pe of murky : and in fome places they call it muggy, 

ufky. 

MOLE. n. J. [meel, Saxon; mole, Fr. mola, Lat.] 

1. A mole is a formlefs concretion of extravafated blood, which 
grows unto a kind of flefh in the uterus, and is called a falfe 
conception. Quincy. 

2. A natural fpot or difcolouration of the body. 

To nourifh hair upon the moles of the face, is the perpe- 
tuation of a very antient cuftom. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Such in painting are the warts and moles, which adding a 
likenefs to the face, are not therefore to be omitted. Dryden. 
That Timothy Trim and Jack were the fame perfon, was 
proved, particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuthnot. 
The peculiarities in Homer are marks and moles, by which 
every common eye diftinguifhes him. Pope. 
3. [From moles, Lat. mole, Fr.} A mound ; a dyke. 
Sion is ftreightencd on the north fide by the fea-ruined 
wall of the mole. Sandys. 
With afphaltick flime the gather’d beach 
They faften’d ; and the mole immenfe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arch’d ; a bridge 
Of length prodigious. Miltons Par. Loft, b. x. 
The great quantities of ftones dug out of the rock could 
not eafily conceal themfelves, had they not been confumed in 
the moles and buildings of Naples. Addifon on Italy. 
Bid the broad arch the dang’rous flood contain, 


The mole projected break the roaring main. Pope. 
4. A little beaft that works under-ground. 
Tread foftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall; we now are near his cell.  Shake/peare. 


What is more obvious than a mole, and yet what more 
palpable argument of Providence ? More. 
Moles have perfeét eyes, and holes for them through the 
fkin, not much bigger than a pin’s head. Ray on the Creation. 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 

Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave. Pope. 
Mo'LEBaT. n.f. A fith. Ainj. 
Mo'LECAST. n. f. [mole and caf.) Hillock caft up by a mole. 

In Spring let the molecafis be fpread, becaufe they hinder 

the mowers. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
MO'LECATCHER. ^. f. [mole and catcher.) One whofe employ- 
ment is to catch moles. 
Get moulecatcher cunningly moule for to kill, 

And harrow and caft abroad every hill. Tuffer’s Hyp. 
MOo'LEHILL. n. f. [mole and hill.) Hillock thrown up by the 

mole working underground. 

You feed your folitarinefs with the conceits of the poets, 

whofe liberal pens can as eafily travel over mountains as ms/e- 


hills. Sidney. 
The rocks, on which the falt-fea billows beat, S 
And Atlas’ tops, the clouds in height that pafs, 
Compar’d to his huge perfon molehills be. Fairfax. 


A churchwarden, to exprefs Saint Martin’s in the Fields, 
caufed to be engraved a martin fitting upon a molehill between 
two trees. Peacham on Blazoning. 

Our politician having baffled confcience, muft not be non- 
plufed with inferior obligations ; and, having leapt over fuch 
mountains, lie down before a molehill, Scuth’s Sermons. 
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Mountains, which to your Maker's view 
Seem lefs than molebills do to you. Rofcommon. 
Strange ignorance! that the fame man who knows 

How far yond’ mount above this molehill fhows, 

Should not perceive a difference as great 

Between fmall incomes and a vaft eftate! Dryden's Fuv. 
To Mote’st. v. a. [molefler, Fr. moleflus, Lat.j To difturb ; 

to trouble; to vex. 

If they will firmly perfift concerning points which hitherto 
have been difputed of, they muft agree that they have mo/e/- 
ed the church with needlefs oppofition. Hooker, b. iii. 

No man fhall meddle with them, or mo/e/? them in any 
matter. 1 Mac. x. 35. 

Pleafure and pain fignify whatfoever delights or is us, 

ocke. 
Both are doom’d to death; 

And the dead wake not to molef the living. Rowe. 
Moresta’TIon. n. f. [moleflia, Latin, from molefi] Diftur- 

bance ; uneafinefs caufed by vexation. 

Though ufelefs unto us, and rather of maleflation, we rc- 
frain from killing fwallows. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

An internal fatisfa€tion and acquiefcience, or diffatisfaction 
and moleffation of fpirit, attend the practice of virtue and vice 
refpectively. Norris’s Mifcel. 

More’ster. n. f. [from moleft.] One who difturbs. 
MO'LETRACK. n. f. [mole and track.] Courfe of the mole un- 
der-ground. : 

The pot-trap is a deep earthen veffel fet in the ground, 
with the brim even with the bottom of the moletracks. Mort. 

Mo’LEwarp. n. J. [mole and peonpan, Saxon.] A mole. 
The molewarp’s brains mixt therewith all, 

And with the fame the pifmire’s gall. Drayton’s Nymphid. 
Mo/LLienr. adj. [molliens, Latin.] Softening. 
Mo'LLIFIABLE. adj. [from mollify.] That may be foftened. 
Motuirica‘tion. n.f. [from mollify.] 

1. The act of mollifying or foftening. 

For induration or mollification, it is to be inquired what 

will make metals harder and harder, and what will make 


them fofter and fofter. Bacon. 
2. Pacification ; mitigation. 
Some mollification, {weet lady. Shake/peare. 


MOo'LLIFIER. n. f. [from mollify. } 
3. That which foftens ; that which appeafes. 

The root hath a tender, dainty heat; when, when it 
cometh above ground to the fun and air, vanifheth ; for it is 
a great mollifier. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 863. 

2. He that pacifies or mitigates. 

To Mo'LLiFY. v.a. [mollio, Latin; mollir, Fr.] 
1. To foften; to make foft. 

2. To aflwage. 

Neither herb, nor mollifying plaifter, reftored them to 
health. Wifd. xvi. 12. 

Sores have not been clofed, neither bound up, neither mol- 
lifed with ointment. Ifa. i. 6. 

3. To appeafe; to pacify; to quiet. 

Thinking her filent imaginations began to work upon fome- 
what, to mollify them, as the nature of mufick is to do, 
I took up my harp. Sidney, b. ii. 

He brought them to thefe favage parts, 
And with {weet fcience mollify’d their ftubborn hearts. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

The crone, on the wedding-night, finding the knight’s 
averfion, {peaks a good word for herfelf, in hope to mollify 
the fullen bridegroom. Dryden. 

4. To qualify; to leffen any thing harfh or burdenfome. 

They would, by yielding to fome things, when they re- 
fufed others, fooner prevail with the houfes to molify their 
demands, than at firft to reform them. Clarendon, 6. viii. 

Cowley thus paints Goliah : 

The valley, now, this monfter feem’d to fill, 

And we, methought, look’d up to him from our hill ; 
where the two words, feem’d and methought, bave mollified 
the figure. Dryden's Pref. to his State of Innocence. 

Mo/LTEN. part. paff. from melt. 
Brafs is molten out of the ftone. Fob xxviii. 2. 
In a fmall furnace made of a temperate heat; let the heat 


be fuch as may keep the metal molten, and no more. Bacon. 
Love’s myftick form the artizans of Greece 
In wounded ftone, or molten gold exprefs. Prior. 


Mo'Ly. n.f. [moly, Latin; moly, French.] 

The molly hath pinnated leaves, like thofe of the lentifcus, 
but are terminated by an odd lobe : the fower expands in the 
form of a rofe, and the fruit refembles a grain of pepper. 

Miller. 

Moly, or wild garlick, is of feveral forts; as the great 
moly of Homer, the Indian moly, the moly of Hungary, fer- 
pent’s moly, the yellow moly, Spanifh purple moly, Spanith 
filver-capped moly, Diofcorides’s moly, the (weet moly of Mont- 
pelier = the roots arc tender, and muft be carefully defended 
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from frofts : as for the time of their flowering, the moly .of 
u 


Homer flowers in May, and continues till July, and fo do 
all the reft cxcept the laft, which is late in September: they 
are hardy, and will thrive in any foil. Maortimer's Hufb. 
The fovereign plant he drew, j ia 
And fhew’d its nature, and its wond’rous powr, ~ ~ 
Black was the root, but milky white the fow’r 3 Sea 
Molly the name. Pope's Odyffey. 
Moto’ssgs. } n. f. [mellazzo, Italian.] Treacle; the fpume or 
Mo a/‘sses. § {cum of the juice of the fugar-cane. i 
Mome. n. f. A dull, ftupid blockhead, a ftock, a poft: this 
owes its original to the French word moznon, which fignifies 
the gaming at dice in mafquerade, the cuftom and rule of 
which is, that a ftrict filence is to be obferved ; whatloever 
fum one ftakes another covers, but not a word is to be 
fpoken ; from hence alfo comes our word mum for filence. 
Hanmer. 
Mome, malthorfe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch! — 
Either get thee from the door, or fit down at the hatch. 
Shakefpeare’s Comedy of Errours. 
MOMENT. n. f. [moment, Fr. momentum, Latin. ] 
1. Confequence ; importance ; weight; value. i 
We do not find that our Saviour reproved them of crror, 
for thinking the judgment of the fcribes to be worth the ob- 
je&ing, for efteeming it to be of any moment or value in mat- 
ters concerning God. Hooker, b. ii. 
I have feen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment. 
Shake/peare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
What towns of any moment but we have? Shakefp. 
It is an abftrufe fpcculation, but alfo of far lefs moment and 
confequence to us than the others; feeing that without this 
we can evince the exiftence of God. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Force; impulfive weight; actuating power. 
The place of publick prayer is a circumftance in the out- 
ward form, which hath moment to help devotion. Hooker. 
Can thefe or fuch be any aid to us? 
Look they as they were built to fhake the world ? n 
Or be a moment to our enterprize ? Benj. Fobnfon. 
Touch with lighteft moment of impulfe 
His free-will, to her own inclining left 
In even fecale. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 
He is a capable judge ; can hear both fides with an` indif- 
ferent ear; is determined only by the moments of truth, and 
fo retracts his paft errors. Norris’s Mifcel. 
3. An indivifible particle of time. 
If I would go to hell for an eternal moment, or fo, I could 
be knighted. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
The flighty purpofe never is o’ertook, i 
Unlefs the deed go with it: from this moment 
The very firftlings of my heart fhall be 
The firftlings of my hand. Shakefo. Macbeth. 
The imaginary reafoning of brutes is not a diftin@ realon- 


ing, but performed in a phyfical moment. Hale, 
Yet thus receiving and returning blifs 
In this great moment, in this golden now, 
When ev’ry trace of what, or when, or how, 
Shou’d from my foul by raging love be torn. Prior. 


Mome'nTALLy. adv. [from momentum, Latin.] For a mo- 
ment. 

Air but somentally remaining in our bodies, hath no pro- 
portionable {pace for its converfion, only of length enough to 
refrigerate the heart. Brown’s Vulgar fee b. ill. 

MomeEnta'‘nEous. ) adj. [momentanée, Fr. momentaneus, Lat.] 
Mo’mMentTANy. $ Lafting but a moment. 

Small difficulties, when exceeding great good is fure to en- 
fue; and, on the other fide, momentary benefits, when the 
hurt which they draw after them is unfpeakable, are not at 
all to be refpected. Hooker, b. i. 

Flame above is durable and confiftent ; but with us it is a 
ftranger and momentany. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 31. 

Mo’/MENTARY. adj. [from moment.] Lafting for a moment; 
done in a moment. 
Momentary as a found, 
Swift as a fhadow, fhort as any dream. 
Scarce could the fhady king 
The horrid fum of his intentions tell, 
But fhe, fwift as the momentany win 
Of light’ning, or the words he [poke, left hell. Cra/baw. 
Swift as thought the flitting fhade 5 

Through air his momentary journey made. Dryden. 

Onions, garlick, pepper, falt and vinegar, taken in great 
quantities, excite a momentary heat and fever. Arbuthnot. 

Mome’nTous. adj. [from momentum, Latin.) Important; 
weighty ; of confequence. 
Great Anne, weighing th’ events of war 

Momentous, in her prudent heart thce chofe. Philips. 

If any falfe ftep be made in the more momentous concerns 
of life, the whole {cheme of ambitious defigns is broken, Add. 


Shakefpeare. 


Mo'mMERY. 
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Mo'MMERY. n.f. [or mummery, from mummer, momerie, Fr.] 
~ An entertainment in which mafkers play frolicks. See Mome. 
All was jollity, 
Feafting and mirth, light wantonnefs and laughter, 
Piping and playing, minftrelfy and mafking, 
Till life Acd from us like an idle dream, 
A fhew of mommery without a meaning. Rowe. 
Mo’NaCHAL. adj. [monacal, Fr. monachalts, Lat. povaxsnes.] 
Monattick; relating to monks, or conventual orders. 
Mo'nacuism. n. f. [monachifme, Fr.) The ftate of monks; 
the monaftick life. 
MO'NAD: Ln f [ponds.] An indivifible thing. 
Difunity is the natural property of matter, which of itfclf 
is nothing clíe but an infinite congeries of phyfical monads. 
More’s Divine Dialogues. 
MONARCH. n. f. [monarch, Fr. povapxos.] 
1. A governor invefted with abfolute authority ; a king. 
I was 
A morfel for a monarch. Shake/p. Ant, and Cleopatra, 
Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all expect that you fhould roufe yourfelf. Shake/peare. 
The father of a family or nation, that ufes his fervants like 
children, and advifes with them in what concerns the com- 
monweal, and thereby is willingly obeyed by them, is what 
the fchools mean by a monarch. Temple's Mifcel. 
2. One fuperior to the reft of the fame kind. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 
Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. 
With eafe diftinguifh’d is the regal race, 
One monarch wears an open, honett face ; 
Shap’d to his fize, and godlike to behold, 
His royal body fhines with fpecks of gold. Dryden's Virg. 
Return’d with dire remorfelefs fway, 
The monarch favage rends the trembling prey. Pope’s Ody/. 
3 Prefident. 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our caree be drown'd. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Mona/RcHAL. adj. [from monarch.) Suiting a monarch ; re- 
gal; princely; imperial. 
Satan, whom now tranfcendent glory rais’d 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 
Confcious of higheft worth, unmov’d thus fpake. Milton. 
Mona‘RcHICAL. adj. (monarchique, Fr. poovapyinas, from mo- 
narch,| Vefted in a fingle ruler. 
That ftorks will only live in free ftates, is a pretty con- 
Ceit to advance the opinion of popular policies, and from an- 
tipathies in nature to difparage monarchical government. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
The decretals refolve all into a monarchical power at Rome. 
Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 
To Mo’narcuiseE. v. n. [from monarch.] To play the king. 
Allowing him a breath, a little fcene 
To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks.  Shake/p. 
Mo/narcuy. n. f. [monarchie, Fr. povapyia.] 
1. The government of a fingle perfon. 
While the monarchy flourifhed, thefe wanted not a protec- 
tor. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
2. Kingdom; empire. 


Dryden. 


I paft 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
The firft that there did greet my ftranger foul, 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Who cried aloud, What fcourge for perjury 


Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence. Shake/peare. 
F This {mall inheritance 
Contentcth me, and ’s worth a monarchy. Shakefpeare. 


Mo'nastery. n. f. [monaflere, Fr. monafierium, Lat.] Houle 
of religious retirement; convent. It is ufually pronounced, 
and often written, mona/iry. 

Then courts of kings were held in high renown ; 
_ There, virgins honourable vows recciv’d, 
But chafte as maids in monafferics liv'd. Dryden. 
In a mona/ftery your devotions cannot carry you fo far toward 
the next world, as to make this lofe the fight of you. Pope. 

Mona’sTICcK. i [mona/tique, Fr. monafticus, Latin.] Re- 

Mowna’sTICAL. ligioufly reclufe ; pertaining to a monk. 

I drave my fuitor to forfwear the full ftream of the world, 
and to live in a nook merely monafiick. Shak. As you like it. 

The filicious and hairy vefts of the ftri€tcit orders of friers 
derive the inftitution of their smona/lick life from the example 
of John and Elias. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. 

When young, you led a life mona/ftick, 

And wore a vaft ecclefiaftick; : 

Now in your age you grow fantaftick. Denham. y 

MONA'STICALLY. adu. [from mona/iick.] Reclufely ; in the 
manner of a monk. ; 

I have a dozen years more to anfwer for, all mona/tically 
paffed in this country of liberty and delight. Swift, 
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Mo’npay. n.f. [from moon and day.] The fecond day of the 
week. 

Money. n. f. (monnoye, French ; moneta, Latin. It has pro- 

erly no plural except when money is taken for a fingle piece; 
pa monies was formerly ufed for fums.} Metal coined for 
the purpofcs of commerce. 
Importune him for monies ; be not ceaft 
With flight denial. Shakefp. Timon of Athens, 
The jealous wittolly knave hath mafles of mney., Shake/p. 
You need my help, and you lay, 
Shylock, we would have monies. 
I will give thee the worth of it in money. 
Wives the readieft helps 

To betray heady hufbands, rob the eafy, = — 3, 

And lend the onies on return of luft. Benj. fobnjcn. 

Money differs from uncoined filver, in that the quantity vf 
filver in each piece of money is afcertaincd by the ftamp it 
bears, which is a publick voucher. Locke. 

My difcourfe to the hen-peck’d has produced many corrc- 
fpondents ; fuch a difcourfe is of general ufe, and every mar- 
ried man’s money. Addi on's Spec?. N° 482. 

People are not obliged to receive any smonies, except of 
their own coinage by a publick mint. Swift. 

Thofe huckfterers or money jobbers will be found neceffary, 
if this brafs money is made current in the exchequer. Swift. 

MOo'NEYBAG. n. f. [money and bag.) A large purfe. 

Look to my houfe; I am right loth to go; 

There is fome ill a brewing towards my reit, 

For I did dream of soneybags to-night. Shake/peare. 

My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, with a mo- 
neybag under each arm. Addifon’s Guard. N°. 106. 

Mo’neyeox. n.f. [money and box.] A till. 

Mo’NEYCHANGER. n. f. [money and change.] A broker in 
moncy. 

The uferers or moneychangers being a {candalous employment 
at Rome, is a reafon for the high rate of intereft. Arbuthnot. 

Mo’NEveED. adj. [from money.] Rich in money: often ufed in 
oppofition to thofe who are poficfled of lands. 

Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants, for the con- 
tinuing and quickening of trade. Bacon's Effays. 

If exportation will not balance importation, away muft 
your filver go again, whether moneyed or not moneyed ; for 
where goods do not, filver muft pay for the commodities you 
fpend. Locke. 

Several turned their money into thofe funds, merchants as 
well as other moneyed men. Swift. 

With thefe meafures fell in all monied men; fuch as. had 
raifed vaft fums by trading with ftocks and funds, and jend- 
ing upon great intereft. Swift. 

Mo‘never. n. f. [monnoyer-eur, Fr. from money. ] 

1. One that deals in money; a banker. 

2. A coiner of money. 

Mo'neyLEss. adj. [from money.] Wanting money; pennilefs. 

The ftrong expectation of a good certain falary will out- 
weigh the lols by bad rents received out ef lands in moneyle/s 
time. Swift. 

MO'NEYMATTER. n. f. [money and matter.) Account of debtor 
and creditor. 

What if you and I Nick fhould enquire how seneymatters 
ftand between us? Arbuthnot's Hifl. of John Bill. 

Mo/NEYSCRIVENER. 1. f. [money and /crivener.] One who raifes 
moncy for others. 

Suppofe a young unexperienced man in the hands of money- 
Jeriveners; fuch fellows are like your wire-drawing mills, if 
they get hold of a man’s finger, they will pull in his whole 
body at laft. Arbuthnot’s Hif. of John Bull. 

Mo’neyworr. n.f A plant. 

MO'NEYSWORTH. 1. f. [money and worth.] Something value- 
able ; fomething that will bring money. 

There is either money or money/worth in all the controver- 
fies of life; for we live in a mercenary world, and it is the 
price of all things in it. L’ Eftrange. 

Mo’nccorn. 2./. [mang, Saxon, and corn.} Mixed corn: 
as, wheat and rie. 

Mo’nceR. n. f. [mangene, Saxon, a trader; from mangan, 
Saxon, to trade.] A dealer; a feller. It is ufed after the 
name of any commodity to exprefs a feller of that commo- 
dity : as, a fifbmonger ; and fometimes a medfer in any thing : 
as, a whoremonger , a new/munger. 

Th’ impatient ftates monger 

Could now contain himfelf no longer, __ Hudibras, p. iii. 

Mo/NGREL. adj. [as mongcorn, from mang, Saxon, or mengen, 
to mix, Dutch.] Of a mixed breed. 

‘This zealot 
Is of a mongrel, divers kind, 
Clerick before, and lay behind. Hudibras, p. i. 
Ye mongrel work of heav’n, with human fhapes, 
Vhat have but juft enough of fenfe to know 
The matter’s voice. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
I’m but a half-{train’d villain yet, 
But mongrel mifchicvous. 


Shake/peare. 
I Kings xxi. 2. 


Dryden. 
Bale, 
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Bafe, groveling, wortnle(s wretches; 
Mongrels in faction ; poor faint-hearted traitors. ddi/on. 
His friendfhip ftill to few confin’d, 

Were always of the middling kind ; 

No fools of rank, or mongrel breed, 

Who fain wou’d pafs for lords indeed. Swift's Mifcel. 

Mo’niment. n.f. [from moneo, Lat.] It feems here to fignify 
in(cription. 
Some others were driven and diftent 

Into great ingots and to wedges fquare, 

Some in round plates withouten moniment. Fairy Queen, 
To Mo’nish. via. [moneo, Lat.] To admonith, of which it 
is a contraction. 

Monifh him gently, which fhall make him both willing to 
amend, and glad to go forward in love. A/cham’s Schoolma/fler. 

Mo’nisuer. 7. f. [from monifb.) An admonifher ; a monitor, 
Monr’tion. n. f. [monitio, Latin; monition, Fr.) 
I. Information ; hint. 

We have no vifible monition of the returns of any other 
periods, fuch as we have of the day, by fucceffive light and 
darknefs. Holder on Time. 

2. Inftruction ; document. 
Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice of friends, 
but to the counfels and monitions of reafon itfelf. L’E/frange. 
After fage monitions from his friends, 
His talents to employ for nobler ends, 
He turns to politicks his dang’rous wit. Swift. 
Mo’nrror. n. f. [Latin.] One who warns of faults, or in- 
forms of duty; one who gives ufeful hints. It is ufed of an 
upper fcholar in a {chool commiffioned by the mafter to look 
to the boys in his abfence. 

You need not be a monitor to the king; his learning is 
eminent: be but his fcholar, and you are fafe. Bacon. 

It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have thefe notions 
alfo firm and untainted, to carry his monitor in his bofom, his 
law in his heart, and to have fuch a confcience as might be 
its own cafuift. South’s Sermons. 

We can but divine who it is that fpeaks ; whether Perfius 
himfelf, or his friend and monitor, or a third perfon. Dryden. 

The pains that come from the neceffitics of nature, are 
monitors to us to beware of greater mifchiefs. Locke. 

Mo’n1ToRys adj. [monitoire, Fr. monitorius, Lat.] Conveying 
ufeful inftruction ; giving admonition. 

Loffes, mifcarriages, and difappointments, are monitory 
and inftructive. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

He is fo taken up ftill, in fpite of the monitory hint in my 
effay, with particular men, that he negleéts mankind. Pope. 

*Mo’n1Tory.-n. f. Admonition; warning. 

i A king of Hungary took a bifhop ia battle, and kept him 
prifoner; whereupon the pope writ a monitory to him, for 
that he had broken the privilege of holy church. Bacon. 

MONK. n.f. [monec, Saxon; monachus, Latin ; povaros. } 
One of a religious community bound by vows to certain ob- 
fervances. 

’T would prove the verity of certain words, 

Spoke by a holy monk. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

Abdemeleck, as one weary of the world, gave over all, 
and betook himfelf to a folitary life, and became a melan- 
choly Mahometan monk. 

The dronifh monks, the {corn and fhame of manhood, 

Roufe and prepare once more to take pofleffion, 

And neftle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 

Menks, in fome refpects, agree with regulars, as in the 
fubftantial vows of religion ; but in other refpects, monks and 
regulars differ ; for that regulars, vows excepted, are not tied 
up to fo ftrict a rule of life as monks are. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Mo'nKEY. n. f. [monikin, a little man. ] 

1. An ape; ababoon; a jackanapes. An animal bearing fome 
refemblance of man. 

One of them fhewed me a ring that he had of your daugh- 
ter for a monkey: Tubal, it was my turquoife ; I would not 
have given it for a wildernefs of monkeys. Shake/peare. 

More new-fangled than an ape ; more giddy in my defires 
than a monkey. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, deftroy their young 
ones by fenfelefs fondnefs, Locke on Education. 

With glittering gold and fparkling gems they fhine, 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 

2. A word of contempt, or flight kindnefs. 

This is the snonkey’s own giving out; fhe is perfuaded I 
will marry her. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Poor monkey! how wilt thou do for a father ? Shake/p. 

MO'NKERY. n. f. [from monk.] The monattick life. 

Neither do I meddle with their evangelical perfection of 
vows, nor the dangerous fervitude of their rafh and impotent 
votariés, nor the inconveniences of thcir monkery. Hall, 

Mo’NkHoop. n.f. [monk and hood.] The charaéter of a monk. 

He had left off his monkhood too, and was no longer obliged 
to them. Atterbury, 

MOo'NKISH. adj. [from monk.] Monattick ; pertaining to monks ; 
taught by monks, 


e ~ Thofe publick charities are a greater ornament to this city 
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than all its wealth, and do more real honour to the reformed 
religion, than redounds to the church of Rome from all thofe 
monkifo and fuperftitious foundations of which fhe vainly 
boafts. Atterbury’s Sermons, 
Rife, rife, Rofcommon, fee the Blenhcim mufe, 
The dull conftraint of monki/b rhyme refufe. Smith. 
Monk’s-Hoop. n.f. A plant. Ainf. 
Monk’s-RHUBARB. 2. f. A fpecies of dock: its roots aré 
ufed in medicine. 
Mo’nocHorp. n. f. [uo and yopdn.] 
1. An inftrument of one ftring: as, the trumpet marine. Har. 
2. A kind of inftrument anciently of fingular ufe for the regu- 
lating of founds : the ancients made ufe of it to determine 
the proportion of founds to one another: when the chord was 
divided into two equal parts, fo that the terms were as one 
to one, they called them unifons ; but if they were as two 
to one, they called them octaves or diapafons; when they 
were as three to two, they called them fifths or diapentes ; 
if they were as four to three, they called them fourths or dia- , 
teflerons ; if the terms were as five to four, they called it 
diton, or a tierce major; but if the terms were as fix to five, 
then they called it a demi-diton, or a tierce minor; and, 
laftly, if the terms were as twenty-four to twenty-five, they 
called it a demiton or dieze : the monochord being thus divid- 
ed, was properly that which they called a fyftem, of which 
there were many kinds, according to the different divifions of 


the monochord. Harris. 
Mon'ocuLaR. ?}adj. [jovG» and oculus.] One-eyed ; having 
Mono’cutous. f only one eye. 


He was well ferved who, going to cut down an antient 
white hawthorn tree, which, becaufe fhe budded before 
others, might be an occafion of fuperftition, had fome of the 
prickles flew into his eyes, and made him monocular. Howel. 

Thofe of China repute all the reft of the world monsculous. 

Glanville’s Step. 
Mo'nopy. n. f. [povwdia; monodie, Fr.] A poem fung by one 
perfon not in dialogue. wil 
Mono’camist. n. f. [wev@ and yauG; monogame, Fr.] One 
who difallows fecond marriages. 
Mono’camy. n. f. [monogamie, Fr. povos and yapio.] Mar- 
riage of one wife. 
Mo/nocram. n. f. povG» and ypaupa ; monogramme, Fr.) A 


e cypher ; a character compounded of feveral letters. 


O’NOLOGUE, n. N. [pó and AcyG@>; monologue, Fr.) A 
fcene in which a perfon of the drama fpeaks by himfelf; a 
foliloquy. 

He gives you an account of himfelf, and of his retuming 
from the country, in monologue; to which unnatural way of 
narration Terence is fubjeét in all his plays. Dryden. 

Mo’noMacny. n. f. [Hovonania 3 provG and uzyn.) A duel; 
a fingle combat. 

Mo’nomeE. n.f. [monome, Fr.] In algebra, a quantity that has 
but one denomination or name; as, ab, aab, aaab. Harris. 

Monope’ratous. adv. [monopetale, Fr. povG and wiradov. } 
It is ufed for fuch flowers as are formed out of one leaf, how- 
foever they may be feemingly cut into many fmall ones, and 
thofe fall off together. Quincy. 

Mono’portsr. n. f. [monopoleur, French.] One who by en- 
grofling or patent obtains the fole power or privilege of vend- 
ing any commodity. 

To Mono’potize. v.a. [uovG> and wwréw ; monopoler, Fr.) 
T have the fole power or privilege of vending any commo- 

ity. 

He has fuch a prodigious trade, that if there is not fome 
ftop put, he will monopolize ; nobody will fell a yard of dra- 
pery, or mercery ware, but himfelf, Arbuthnot. 

Mono'PoLY. n. f. [povorwaiæ; monopole, Fr. povG and wu- 
Aiw.] The exclufive privilege of felling any thing. 
Doft thou call me fool, boy ? 

—All thy other titles haft thou 
waft born with. 

— Lords and great men will not let me; if I had a mono- 
poly on’t they would have part on’t. Shakefp. King Lear. 

One of the moft oppreffive monopolies imaginable ; all 
others can concern only fomething without us, but this faf- 
tens upon our nature, yea upon our reafon. Go. of the Tongue. 

Shakefpeare rather writ happily than enobringle and juitly ; 
and Johnfon, who by ftudying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet feemed to envy to pofterity that know- 
ledge, and to make a monopoly of his learning. Dryden's Juv. 

Mono’Prore. n. f. (wovG» and wldess.} Is a noun ufed only 
in fome one oblique cafe. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 
Mono’sticn. n. f. [movórixov.] A compofition of one verfe. 
MONOSYLLA‘BICAL. adj. [trom mono/yllable.} Confitting of 
words of one fyllable. 
MONOSY’LLABLE. n. f. [monofyllabe, Fr. ov and çu- 
Aaby.] A word of only onc fyllable. 
My name of Ptolemy ! 

It is fo long it afks an hour to write it: 

Pll change it into Jove or Mars ! 

Or any other civil monsfyllable, 

That will not tire my hand, 


given away; that thou 


Dryden’s Clezrsenes, 
Thete, 
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Thefe, although not infenfible how much our language 
was already over-{tocked with monofyllables, yet, to fave time 
and psins, introduced that barbarous cuftom of abbreviating 
words, to fit them tothe meaiure of their verfes. Swift. 

Menojyllaile lines, unlefs artfully managed, are {tiff or lan- 
guifhing ; but may be beautiful to exprefs mano 

ape. 
MoxosY LLABLED. adj. [monofyllabe, Fr. from mono/yllable.] 
Confilting of one fyllable. 
Nine taylors, if rightly fpell'd, 
Into one man are mons/yllabied. Cleaveland. 
Mono“rony. n. f. [pevolovix s povos and roves ; monotonie, Fr. } 

Uniformity of found; want of variety in cadence. 

I could object to the repetition of the fame rhimes within 
four lines of cach other as tirefome to the ear through their 
menotony. Pope's Letters. 

MO'NSIEUR. n. fà [French.] A term of reproach for a 

Frenchman. 

A Frenchman his companion ; 
An eminent monjieur, that, it feems, much loves 
A Gallian girl. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 
Monsc/on. n.f. [monfon, mongon, Fr.] 

Monfoons are fhifting trade winds in the Eaft Indian ocean; 
which blow periodically; fome for half a year one we 
others but for three months, and then fhift and blow for fix 
or three months direétly contrary. Harris. 

The monfoons and trade winds are conftant and periodical 
even to the thirtieth degrec of latitude all around the globe, 
and feldom tranfgrefs or fall fhort of thofe bounds. Ray. 

MO‘NSTER. n. J. [monfire, Fr. monftrum, Latin.] 
1. Something out of the common order of nature. 

It ought to be determined whether monjters be really a di- 
ftin& fpecies; we find, that fome of thefe monftrous pro- 
duétions have none of thofe qualities that accompany the 
eflence of that fpecies from whence they derive. Locke. 

2. Something horrible for deformity, wickednefs, or mifchief. 
If fhe live long, 
And, inthe end, meet the old courfe of death, 
Women will all turn mon/fers. Shakefp. King Lear. 
All human virtue 

Finds envy never conquer’d but by death : 

The great Alcides ev’ry labour paft, 

Had ftill this mon/fer to fubdue at laft. Pope. 

To Mo’nster. v. a. [from the noun.]. To put out of the 
common order of things. Not in ufe: 
Her offence 
Muft be of fuch unnatural degrece 
That ponflers it. Shake/p. King Lear. 
T had rather have one fcratch my head i’ th’ fun, 
When the alarum were ftruck, than idly fit 
To hear my nothings mon/fer'd. Shakefp. Cortolanas. 
Monstrosity. 2. f. [from monftrous.] The ftate of being 
Monsrru’osity. |} monttrous, or out of the common order 
of the univerfe. Mon/firofity is more analogous. 

This vis the mon/iruofity in love, that the will is infinite, 
and the execution confin’d. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffida. 

Such a tacit league is againft fuch routs and fhoals of peo- 
ple, as have utterly degenerated from nature, as have in their 
very body and frame of eftate a mon/iro/ity. Bacon. 

We read ‘of monftrous births, but we often fee a greater 
monfirofity in educations: thus, when a father has begot a 
man, he trains him up into a beatt. South's Sermons. 

By the fame law mon/?ro/ity could not incapacitate from mar- 
riage, witnefs the cafe of hermaphrodites. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Mo'xstrous. adj. [monftrueux, Fr. monftrofus, Latin.] 
1. Deviating from the ftated order of nature. 

Every thing that exjfts has its particular conftitution ; and 
yet fome mon/irous productions have few of thofe qualities 
which accompany the effence cf that fpecies from whence 
they derive their originals. Locke. 

DES: wonderful. Generally with fome degree of dif- 
ike. 
„Ts it not monffrous that this player here 

“Put in a‘fiction, in a dream of paffion, 

f Could force his foul fo to his conceit, 

That, from/her working, all his vitage wan’d. — Shake/p. 
+O monffrous! but one halfpenny worth of bread to this 
intolerable deal of fack. Shake/peare. 

3. Ir:cgular ; cnormous. 
No monftrous height, or breadth, or length appear, 

The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 

4. Shocking; hateful. 

This was an invention given out by the Spaniards, to fave 

the mon/frous {corn their nation received. Bacon. 
Monstrous. adv. Exceedingly ; very much. A cant term, 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram of each, turn into a 

` mouldy fubftance, there refiding a fair cloud in the bottom, 
and a mon/irous thick oil on the top. Bacon. 

She was eafily put off the hooks, and mon/frous hard to be 


pleafed again. L’ Eftrange. 
Add, that the rich have ftill a gibe in ftore, 
_ And will be mon/irous witty on the poor. Dryden's Juv. 
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Mo'nstRousLy. adv. [from monfirous.] 
i. In a manner out of the common order of natute; fhock« 
ingly; terribly; horribly. 
: ji a He walks; 
And that felf chain about his neck, 
Which he forfwore moft monflroufly to have. | Shakefpeare. 
Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but fuperlatively 
and monflroufly fo in his old age. South's Sermons. 
2. To a great or enormous degrce. 
Thefe truths with his example youdi{prove, 
Who with his wife is mon/troufly in love. D)ryden’s Juv. 
Mo’nstRousNess. 2. f- [from mon/lrous.] Enormity ; irrcgu- 
lar nature or behaviour. 
Sce the mon/trou/ne/s of man; 
When he looks out in an ungrateful fhape ! 
MONTANT. n. f. [French.] A term in fencing. 
Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for? 
—To fee thee fight, to fee thee pafs thy puncto, thy 


Shakefpeare. - 


ftock, thy traverfe, thy diftance, thy montant. ` Shake/p. 
MONTE’RO. n. f. (Spanith.] A horfeman’s cap. 
His hat was like a helmet, or Spanifh montero. Bacon. 


Monre’tH. n. f. [from the name of the inventor.] A veffel 
in which glafles are wafhed. 
New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 
Has by one veffel fav’d his name from death. King. 
MONTH. n.f. [mona%é, Saxon.] A {pace of time either mea- 
fured by the fun or moon: the Junar month is the time be- 
tween the change and change, or the time in which the moon 
comes to the fame point: the folar month is the time in 
which the fun paffes through a fign of the zodiack : the 
calendar months, by which we reckon time, are unequally 
of thirty or one-and-thirty days, except February, which is 
of twenty-eight, and in leap year of twenty-nine. 
Till the expiration of your month, 
Sojourn with my fifter. Shake/p. King Lear. 
From a month old even unto five years old. Lev. xxvii. 6. 
Months are not only lunary, and meafured by the moon, 
but alfo folary, and determined by the motion of the fun, in 
thirty degrees of the ecliptick. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
As many months as I fuftain’d her kate, 
So many years is fhe condemn’d by fate 
To daily death. Dryden's Theo. and Honoria, 
MontTH’s mind. n. f. Longing delire. 
You have a month’s mind to them. 
For if.a trumpet found, or drum beat, 
Who has not a month’s mind to combat ? 
Mo'NTHLY. adj. [from month.] 
1. Continuing a month ; performed in a month. 
I would afk concerning the monthly revolutions of the moon 
about the earth, or the diurnal ones of the earth upon its 
own axis, whether thefe have been finite or infinite. Bentley. 
2. Happening every month; 
The youth of heav’nly birth I view'd, 
For whom our monthly victims are renew’d. 
Mo’/NTHLY. adv. Once in a month. 
If the one may very well monthlys the other may as well 
even daily, be iterated. Hooker, b.v. 
O {wear not by the moon, th’ ynconftant moon, 
That changes monthly in her circled orb ; 
Left that thy love prove likewife variable. Shakefpeare. 
MONTO’IR. n.f. [French.] In horfemanfhip, a ftone as high 
as the ftirrups, which Italian riding-matters mount their 
horfcs from, without putting their foot in the ftirrup. Di&. 
Monrtro’ss. n.f- An under gunner, or affiftant to a gunner, 
engineer, or fire-matter. Di&. 
MO'NUMENT. n. f. [snonument, Fr. monumentum, Latin.]} 
1, Any thing by which the memory of perfons or things is pre- 
ferved ; a memorial. 
In his time there remained the monument of his tomb in 
the mountain Jafius. Raleigh's Hit. of the World. 
He is become a notable monument of unprofperous dif- 
loyalty. King Charles. 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
OF grafly turf; and pile up every ftone 
Of luftre from the brook; in memory, 
Or monument to ages: and thereon 
Offer fweet-{melling gums. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 
Of ancient Britifh art 
A pleafing monument, not lefs admir’d 
Than what from Attick or Etrufcan hands 
Arofe. Philips. 
Colleét the beft monuments of our friends, their own images 
in their writings. Pope to Swift: 
2. A tomb; acenotaph ; fomething erected in memory of the 
dead. 
On your family’s old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
That appertain unto a burial. Shake[peare. 
The flowers which in the circling valley grow, 
Shall on his monument their odours throw. Sandys's Paraph. 
In a heap of flain, 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppreft 
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Shakefpeare. 
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Dryden. 
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Of flaughter’d foes, whom firft to death they fent, 
The trophies of their ftrength, a bloody monument. Dryd. 
With thee on Raphael’s monument I mourn, 
Or wait infpiring dreams at Maro’s urn. — Pope’s Mifeel. 
MONUMENTAL. adj. [from monument.] Memorial ; preferving 
memory. 
When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And fhadows brown that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine or monumental oak. Milton. 
The deftruétion of the earth was the moft monumental 
proof that could have been given to all the fucceeding ages 
of mankind. Woodward's Nat. Hifi. p. ii. 
The polifh’d pillar different fculptures grace, 


A work outlafting monumental brats. Pope. 
2. Raifed in honour of the dead; belonging to a tomb. 
Perfeverance keeps honour bright ? 
To have done, is to hang quite out of tafhion, 
Like rufty mail in monumental mockery. Shake/peare. 


I'll not fcar that whiter fkin of her than fnow, 
And {mooth as monumental alabafter. Shake/p. Othello, 
Therefore if he needs muft go, 

And the fates will have it fo, 

Softly may he be pofleft 

Of his monumental reft, 

MOOD. n. f. (mode, Fr. modus, Latin. ] 
1. The form of an argument. 

Mood is the regular determination of propofitions accord- 
ing to their quantity and quality, 7. e. their univerfal or par- 
ticular affirmation or negation. Watts’s Logick. 

Ariftotle reduced our loofe reafonings to certain rules, and 
made them conclude in mode and figure. Baker on Learning. 

2. Stile of mufick. 


Crafhaw. 


They move 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes, and foft recorders. Milton’s Par. Loft, b.i. 
Their found fcems a tune 
Harfh, and of diffonant mood from his complaint. Milton. 
3. The change the verb undergoes in fome languages, as the 
Greek, Latin, and French, to fignify various intentions of 
the mind, is called mood. Clarke's Lat. Grammar. 
4. [From mod, Gothick; mov, Saxon; moed, Dutch; and 
gencrally in all Teutonick diale€ts.}] Temper of mind ; ftate 
of mind as affected by any pafion ; difpofition, 
The trembling ghofts, with fad amazed mood, 

Chattering their iron teeth, and ftaring wide 

With ftony eyes. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

The kingly beaft upon her gazing ftood, 

With pity calm’d, down fell his angry mood. 

Eyes, 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as faft as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shakefp. Othello. 

Clorinda changed to ruth her warlike mood, 

Few filver drops her vermil cheeks depaint. Fairfax. 

Solyman, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in 
his tent a great part of the night. Knolles. 

She was in fitteft mood 

For cutting corns, or letting blood. Hudibras, p. ii. 
Thete two kids t’ appeafe his angry mood 

I bear, of which the furies give him good. 

He now profufe of tears, 

In fuppliant ovod fell proftrate at our fect. Addifon. 

5. Anger; rage; hcat of mind. Mod, in Gothick, fignifics 
- habitual temper. 

That which we move for our better inftruétion’s fake, turn- 
eth into anger and choler in them; yet in their mood they cat 
forth fomewhat wherewith, under pain of greater difpleafurc, 
we mutt reft contented. Hooker, b. v. 

Mo’opy. adj. [from mood.] 
1. Angry; out of humour. 
How now, moody ? 
What is't thou canft demand ? 
Chide him rev’rently, 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth ; 

But being moody, give him line and {cope, 

‘Till that his paffions, like a whale on ground, 

Confound themfelves with working. — Shake/p. Henry IV. 

Every peevifh, moody malecontent 
Shall fet the fenfelcfs rabble in an uproar ? Rowe. 
2. Mental; intellectual : mov in Saxon fignifes the mind. 
Give me fome mufick ; mufick, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
MOON. n. J. [wnvn; mena, Gothick; mena, Saxon; mona, 
Iflandick ; maane, Danifh ; mane, German; maen, Dutch.] 
1. [he changing luminary of the night, called by poets Cyn- 
thia or Phoebe. 
The soon fhines bright : "twas fuch a night as this, 
When the fweet wind did gently kits the trees, 
And they did make no noile. Shake/peare. 
O {wear not by the moon, th’ inconftant moony 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Left that thy love prove likcwife variable. 


Fairy Qu. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. Tempeh. 


Shake/peare. 
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Diana hath her name from moiften, which is the property 
of the moon, being by nature cold and moift, and is feigned 


to be a goddefs huntrefs. Peachum. 
Ye moon and ftars bear witnefs to the truth ! Dryden, 
2. A month. Ainf. 


3. [In fortification.] It is ufed in compofition to denote a figure 
refembling a crefcent: as, a half moon. l 
Moon-seam. n. f. [moon and beam.) Rays of lunar light. 

The divifion and quavering, which pleafe fo much in mu- ~ 
fick, have an agreement with the glittering of light, as the 
moon-beams playing upon a wave. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

On the water the moon-beams played, and made it appeat 
like floating quickfilver. Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 

Moon-catr. x. f. [moon and calf.] | 
1. A monfter; a fzlfe conception: fuppofed perhaps anciently 
to be produced by the influence of the moon. 
How cam’ft thou to be the fiege of this mzoon-caif. Shak. 
2. A dolt; a ftupid feliow. 
The potion works not on the part defign’d, 
But turns his brain, and ftupifies his mind ; 
The fotted moon-calf gapes. Dryden's Juvena: 
Moon-eYED. adj. [moon and eye.] 
1. Having eyes afteéted by the revolutions of the moon. 
2. Dim eyed; purblind. 
Moonre’Rrn.] ». f. A plant. 
Moon-FisH. 2. f. 

Moon-fifh is fo called, becaufe the tail fin is fhaped like a 
half moon, by which, and his odd truffed fhape, he is fuf- 
ficiently diftinguifhed. Grew’s Mufeam. 

Mo‘onteEss. adj. [from moon.] Not enlightened by the moon. 

Afhfted by a friend, one moonle/s night, z 

This Palamon from prifon took his flight. Dryden. 

Mo’onticut. m f. [moon and light.] The light afforded by 
the moon. 

Their bifhop and his clergy, being departed from them by 
moonlight, to choofe in his room any other bifhop, had been 
altogether impoffible. Hooker. 

Thou haft by moonlight at her window fung, 
With feigning voice, verfes of feigning love. Shake/peare. 
Mo'oNLIGHT. adj. Illuminated by the moon. 
If you will patiently dance in our rounds 
And fee our moonlight revels, go with us. Shake/peare. 
What beck’ning ghoft along the moonlight fhade 
Invites my fteps, and points to yonder glade? 
Moon-serp. n. f. [menif/permum, Latin.] 

The moon-/eed hath a rofaceous flower, confifting of feveral 
{mall leaves, which are placed round the embrio in a circular 
order: the pointal, which is divided into three parts at the 
top, afterward becomes the fruit or berry, in which is in- 
cluded one flat feed, which is, when ripe, hollowed like the 
appearance of the moon. Miller. 

Mo'onsHine. n: f. [moon and fhine.] 
1. The luftre of the moon. 
Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 
Till candles, and ftarlight, and moon/hine be out. Shakefp. 
I, by the roon/bine, to the windows went: 
And, cre I was aware, figh’d to myfelf. Dryd. Span. Fr. 
2. [In burlefque.] A month. 
I am fome twelve or fourteen moonfhines 
Lag of a brother. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Moonshine. ) adj. [moon and/bine.] Illuminated by the moon: 
Mo’onsHiny. § both feem a popular corruption of meon» 
Joining. 
Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

You moonfhine revellers, and fhades of night. Shake/peare. 

Althought it was a fair smoon/bine night, the enemy thought 
not fit to aflault them. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I went to fee them in a moonfbiny night. Addison. 

Mo’onstone. 2. f. A kind of ftone. Ainf. 
Mo’onstRuck. adj. [moon and /iruck.] Lunatick 5 affected by 
the moon, 
Demoniack phrenfy, moaping melancholy, 
And moonftruck madnefs. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 
MooN-TREFOIL. n. f [medicago, Latin.] A plant. 

The moon-trefoil hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe 
empalement arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a 
plain orbiculated fruit, fhapcd like an half moon. Miller. 

Mo‘onworr. n. f. [noon and wort.] Stationfower; honefty. 

The flower of the moonwort confifts of four leaves in form 
of a crofs ; the ovary which arifes in the centre of the flower 
becomes a comprefled perfectly-fmooth fruit, divided into two . 
cells, and filled with feeds. Miller. 

Mo’ony. adj. [from moon.] Lunated; having a crefcent for 
the ftandard refembling the moon. 
Encount’ring fierce 
The Solymean fultan, he o’erthrew 
His moony troops, returning bravely fmear’d 


Ain. 
Ainf. 


Pope. 


With Panim blood. Philips. 
The Soldan galls th’ Illyrian coaft ; 

But foon the miicreant moony hoft 

Before the victor-crofs fhall Ay. Fenton. 


MOOR. n.f. [moer, Dutch ; modder, Teutonick, clay.] 
1. A marhh; a fen; a bog; a tract of low and watry grounds. 
While 


MOP 


While in her-girlifh age fhe kept fheep on the moor, it 
chanced that a London merchant pafling by faw her, and 
liked her, begged her of her poor parents, and carried her to 
his home. Curew's Survey of Cornwall. 

In the great level near Thorny, leveral trees of oak and 
fir ftand in firm carth below the mor. Hale. 

Let the marth of Elfham Bruges tell, 
What colour were thcir waters that fame day, 
And all the moor ’twixt Elverfham and Dell. 

2, [Maurus, Latin.] A negro; a black-a-moor. 

I fhall anfwer that better than you can the getting up of 
the negro’s belly ; the meor is with child by you. Shake/p. 

To Moor. v.a. [morcr, French.) To falten by anchors or 
otherwife. 

Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dafh’d on the thallows of the moving fand, 
And in mid ocean left them moor’d at hand. 

To be fixed ; to be ftationed. 

Æneas gain'd Cajeta’s bay : 

At length on oozy ground his gallies moor, 

Their heads are turn’d to fea, their fterns to fhore. Dryd. 

My veffel, driv’r: by a ftrong guft of wind, 

Moor’d in a Chian creek. Addifon’s Ovid. 

He vifited the top of Taurus and the famous Ararat, where 
Noah's ark farft moor’d. Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scrib. 

Fo blow a Moor. [at the fall of a deer, corrupted from a mort, 
French.] To found the horn in triumph, and call in the 
whole company of hunters. Ainf. 

Mo/orcock. n. f. [mor and cock.] The male of the moorhen. 

Mo/orHEN. 2. f. [mor and hen.] A fowl that feeds in the fens, 
without web feet. 

Water fowls, as fea-gulls and moorhens, when they flock 
and fly together from the fea towards the fhores, forefhew 
rain and wind. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. N°. 823. 

Mo’orisu. 1. f. [from moor.] Fenny; marfhy 5 watry. 

In the great level near Thorny, feveral oaks and firs have 
lain there till covered by the inundation of the frefh atid falt 
waters, and moori/h carth exaggerated upon thein. Hale. 

J Along the moori/h fens 

Sighs the fad genius of the coming {torm. Thomfon. 

Mo/orRLANnD. n. f. [msr and land.) Marh; fen; watry 

round. 

` In the fouth part of Staffordfhire they go to the north for 
{ced corn, and they of the north to the fouth, except in the 
wuoorlands. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Or like a bridge that joins a marifh 

To moorlands of a different parifh. 

Mo’orsrone. n.f. A fpecies of granite. 

The third ftratum is of great rocks of moor/fone and fandy 
earth. Woodward on Foffils. 

Mo’ory. adj. [from moor.) Marfhy; fenny; watry. 

The duft the fields and paftures covers, 

As when thick mifts arife from moory vales. Fairfax. 

In Eflex, moory-land is thought the moft proper. Mortimer. 

Moose. n.f- The large American decr ; the biggeft of the 
fpecies of deer. 

To Moor. v.a. [from mozian, mot, xemor, mecting together, 
Saxon, or perhaps, as it is a law term, from mot, French.] 
To plead a mock caufe ; to ftate a point of law by way of 
exercife, as was commonly done in the inns of court at ap- 
pointed times. 

Moor cafe or point. A point or cafe unfettled and difputable, 
fuch as may properly afford a topick of dilputation. 

In this msot cafe your judgment to refufe, 

Js prefent death. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Would you not think him crack’d, who would require 
another to make an argument on a mzot point, who under- 
{tands nothing of our laws? Locke on Education. 

Let us drop both our pretences ; for I believe it is a moot 
point, whether I ammore likely to make a mafter Bull, or 
you a mafter Strut. a — Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of Yohn Bull, 

Mo’oren. adj. Plucked up by the root. Ainf. 

Mo/’orer. n. f. [from moot.) A difputer of moot points. 

Mor. n. f. moppa, Welth ; mappa, Latin.) 

1. Pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fixed to a long handle, 
with which maids clean the floors. 

Such is that fprinkling which fome carelefs quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not fo clean. 

You fly, invoke the gods; then turning, ftop 

To rail; fhe finging {till whirls on her mop. Swift. 

2. [Perhaps corrupted from mock.) A wry mouth made in con- 
tempt. J 

Each one, tripping on his toe, 

Will be here with sop and mow. _Shakefp. Tempe/?. 

To Mop. v.a. [from the noun.] To rub with a mop. 

To Mop. v. n. [from mock.] To make wry mouths in con- 
tempt. 

Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once; of luft, as 
Obidicut ; Hobbididen, prince of dumbnefs; Mahu, of fteal- 
ing; Mohu, of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of sopping 
and mowing, who fince poflefles chamber-maids. Shake/p. 

An afs fell a mopping and braying ata lion. L’ Effrange. 

To MOPE. v. n. [Of this word I cannot find a probable cty- 


Fairy Qu. 


Dryden. 
To Moor. v.n. 


Swift. 
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mology.] To he ftupid; to drowfe ; to be in a conftant day- 
dream; to be fpiritlefs, unactive and inattentive ; to be flu- 
pid and delirious. 
What a wretched and peevifh fellow is this king of Eng- 
land, to zope with his fat-brain’d followers. Shake/peare. 
Fyes without fecling, feeling without fight, 
Ears without hands or eyes, fiyelling {fans all, 
Or but a fickly part of one truc fenfe 
Could not fo mope. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Ev’n in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither. Shake/p. Tempe/!. 
Intefline ftone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 
Demoniack phrenfy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-ftruck madnefs. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 
The bufy craftfman and o’erlabour’d hind, 
Forget the travel of the day in flecp ; 
Care only wakes, and moping penfivencfs ; 
With meagre difcontented looks they fit, 
And watch the wafting of the midnight taper: 
To MorE. v. a. 
powers. 
They fay there aye charms in herbs, faid he, and fo threw 
a handful of grafs; which was fo ridiculous, that the young 
thief took the old man to be moped. L’Eftrange. 
Severity breaks the mind; and then in the place of a dit- 
orderly young fellow, you have a low-fpirited moped crea- 
ture. Locke on Education. 
Mo’pE-Eyep. adj. Blind of one eye. Ainy. 
Mo'PPET. ym f. [perhaps from mop.] A puppet made of rags, 
Mo’psEy. $ as a mop is made; a fondling name for a girl. 
Our fovereign lady : made for a queen? 
With a globe in one hand, and a fceptre in t’other ? 
A very pretty moppet / Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 
Mo'pus. n.f. [A cant word from mope.] A drone; a dreamer. 
Pm grown a mere mopus ; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants. Swifts Mifcel. 
MO‘’RAL. adj. [moral, Fr. moralis, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the practice of men towards each other, as it 
may be virtuous or criminal ; good or bad. 
Keep at the leaft within the compafs of moral aétions, 
which have in them vice or virtue. Hooker, b. ii. 
Laws and ordinances pofitive he diftinguifheth from the laws 
of the two tables, which were moral. Hooker, b. iii. 
In moral ations divine law helpeth exceedingly the law of 
reafon to guide man’s life, but in fupernatural it alone guideth. 
Hooker, b. i. 
Now, brandifh’d weapons glitt’ring in their hands, 
Mankind is broken loofe from moral bands ; 
No rights of hofpitality remain, 
The gueft, by him who harbour’d him, is flain. Dryden. 
2. Reafoning or inftruéting with regard to vice and virtue. 
France fpreads his banners in our noifelefs land, 
With plumed helm thy flay’r begins his threats, 
Whilft thou, a moral fool, Nett {till and criet.  Shake/p. 
2. Popular ; fuch as is known or admitted in the general buli- 
nefs of life. 
We have found it, with a moral certainty, the feat of the 
Mofaical abyfs: Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Mathematical things are capable of the ftricteft demon- 
{tration ; conclufions in natural philofophy are capable of 
proof by an induction of experiments ; things of a moral na- 
ture by moral arguments, and matters of fact by credible tefti- 
mony. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
A moral univerfality, is when the predicate agrees to the 
greateft part of the particulars which are contained under 
the univerfal fubject. Watts’s Logick. 
Mo/RAL. n. fe 
1. Morality ; practice or doctrine of the duties of life: this is 
rather a French than Englifh fenfe. 
Their moral and ceconomy, 
Moft perfectly they made agree. Prior. 
2. The doétrine inculcated by a fiétion; the accommodation cf 
a fable to form the morals. 
Get you fome diftill’d carduus benediétus, and lay it to 
your heart; it is the only thing for a qualm. 
—Benediétus? why benedictus? you have fome moral in 
this benedictus. 
— Moral! No, by my troth I have no moral meaning; I 
meant plain holy thiftle. Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 
Left behind to expound the meaning or moral of his figns 
and tokens. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
The moral is the firft bufinefs of the poet; as being the 
ground-work of his inftruction ; this being formed, he con- 
trives fuch a defign or fable as may be moft fuitable to the 
moral. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
I found a moral firft, and then ftudied for a fable, but 
could do nothing that pleafed me. Swift to Gay. 
To MoRat. v.n. [from the adjective.] To moralife; to make 
moral reflections. 


Roue. 
To make fpiritlefs; tə deprive of natural 


When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticlecr, 
That fools fhould be fo deep contemplative.  Shakefpeare. 
6 Mo/RALIST, 


MON 


MoR ALIST: im f. (moraliftey French.) One who teaches the 
duties of life. 

The advice given by a great morali/? to his fricnd was, that 
he fhould compofe his paflions ; and let that be the work of 
realon, which would certainly be the work of time. ddifon. 

Mora'tity. n. f. [moralité, Fr. from moral. ] 
1. The dogtrine of the duties of life; ethicks. 

The fyftem of morality, to be gathered out of the writings 
of ancient fages, falls very fhort of that delivered in the gof- 
pel. Swift's Mifcel. 

A neceffity. of finning is as impoflible in morality, as any 
the greateft difficulty can be in nature. Baker on Learning. 

2. The form of an action which makes it the fubject of re- 
ward, or punifhment. 

The morality of an action is founded in the freedom of that 
principle, by virtue of which it is in the agent’s power, 
having all things ready and requifite to the performance of an 
action, either to perform or not perform it. Sorh’s Sermons. 

To Mo’RAt Ize. V.a. [moralifer, French.] 
1. To apply to moral purpofes; to explain ina moral fenfe. 

He ’as left me here behind to expound the meaning or 
moral of his figns and tokens. 

—I pray thee moralize them. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Did he not moralize this fpeétacle ? 
—O yes, into a thoufand fimilies. Shakefpeare. 
This fable is moralized in a common proverb. L’E/trange. 
2. In Spenfer it feems to mean, to furnifh with manners or ex- 
amples. 
Fierce warres and faithful loves fhall moralize my fong. 
Fairy Queen, b.is 
3. In Prior, who imitates the foregoing line, it has a fenfe not 
eafily difcovered, if indeed it has any fenie. 
High as their trumpets tune his lyre he ftrung, 
And with his prince’s arms he moraliz’d his fong. Prior. 
To Mo’RAuizeE. v.n. To {peak or write on moral fubjects. 
Moratr'zer. n. f. [from moralize.] He who moralizes. 
Mo’RALLy. adv. [from moral.} 
1. In the ethical fenfe. 

By good, good morally fo called, bonum honeftum, ought 
chiefly to be underftood ; and that the good of profit or plea- 
fure, the bonum utile or jucundum, hardly come into any 
account here. South’s Sermons. 

Becaufe this, of the two brothers killing each other, is an 
ation morally unnatural; therefore, by way of preparation, 
the tragedy would have begun with heaven and earth in dif- 
order, fomething phyfically unnatural. Rymer. 

2. According to the rules of virtue. 

To take away rewards and punifhments, is only pleafing 

to a man who refolves not to live morally. Dryden. 
3. Popularly; according to the common occurrences of life ; 
according to the common judgment made of things. 

It is morally impoflible for an hypocrite to kcep himfelf long 
upon his guard. L’Eftrange. 

The concurring accounts of many fuch witnefles render it 
morally, or, as we might fpcak, abfolutely impoffible that 
thefe things fhould be falfe. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Mo’rats. n. f. [without a fingular.] The practice of the du- 
ties of life; behaviour with refpect to others. 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could make them, 
have yet been folicitous to have their children foberly, vir- 
tuoufly, and pioufly brought up. South's Sermaens. 

Learn then what morals criticks ought to fhow : 

*Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join ; 

In all you fpeak, let truth and candor fhine. 

Mora‘ss. 1. f. [marais, French.] Fen; bog; moor. 

Landichapes point out the faireft and moft fruitfui fpots, as 
well as the rocks, and wildernefles, and moraffes of the coun- 
try. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Nor the deep mora/s 
Refufe, but through the fhaking wildernefs 
Pick your nice way. Thomfon’s Autumn, l. 480. 
Mo'rBID. n. f. [morbidus, Latin.] Difeafed; in a ftate con- 
trary to health. 

Though every human conftitution is morbid, yet are there 
difeafes confiftent with the common fundtions of life. Aréuth. 

MO'RBIDNESS. x. f. [from morbid.) State of being difeafed. 
MORBI'FICAL. } n. f. [morbus and facio, Lat. morbifique, Fr.] 
MorarFick. § Caufing difeafes. 

The air appearing fo malicious in this morbifick confpiracy, 
exacts a morc particular regard ; wherefore initiate confump- 
tives muft change their air. Harvey on Confumptions. 

This difeafe is cured by the critical refolution, concoétion, 
and evacuation of the morbifick matter. Arbuthnot. 

Morso’se. n. f. [ morbofus, Latin.] Proceeding from difeafe ; 
not healthy. 

Malphighi, under galls, comprehends all preternatural and 
morbofe tumours and excretcencies of plants. Ray on Creation. 

Morpo’sir Y. 2. f. [from morbofus, Lat.] Difcafed ftate. A 
word not in ufe, 

The inference is fair, from the organ to the action, that 
they have eyes, therefore fome fight was defigned, if we ex- 
cept the calual impediments or morbo/ities in individuals, Brown. 


4 


Pope. 


Morna'cious, aij. mordax, Latin.] Biting ; apt to bite. 
Morpa’ciry. n.f. [mordacitas, mordacite, Fr. from mordax, 
Latin.] Biting quality. 

It is to be inquired, whether there be any menftruum to 
diflolve any metal that is not fretting or corroding, and open- 
eth the body by fympathy, and not by mordacity, OF violent 
penctration. Bacon's Phyfcal Remains. 

MO'RDICANT. n.f. [morder, Lat. mordicant, Fr.) Biting; acrid. 

He prefumes, that the mordicant quality of bodies muft 
proceed from a fiery ingredient ; whereas the light and in- 
flammable parts muft be driven away by that time the fire 
has reduced the body to afhes. Boyle. 

Morpica’tion. n. f. [from mordicant.] The act of corroding 
or biting. 

Another caufe is mordication of the orifices, efpecially of 
the mefentery veins ; as any thing that is fharp and biting 
doth provoke the part to expel, and muftard provoketh {ncez- 
ing: Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 37. 

MORE. adj. [mape, Saxon, the comparative of fome or great.] 
1. In greater number; in greater quantity ; in greater degree. 

Wrong not that wrong with more contempt. —_ Shake/p. 

Their riches were more than that they might dwell toge- 


ther. Gen. xxxvi. 7. 

Let more work be laid upon the men, that they may la- 

bour. Exod. v. Q. 
2. Greater. Now out of ufe. 


The more part advifed to depart. AAS XXVI. 126 


More. adv. 
1. To a greater degree. 
He loved Rachel more than Leah. Gen. xxix. 30: 
The {pirits of animate bodies are all, in fome degree, 
more or lefs kindled. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 601. 
Some were of opinion, that feeling more and more in him- 
felf the weight of time, he was not unwilling to beftow upon 
another fome part of the pains. Wotton. 
The more the kindled combat rifes higher, 
The more with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden's Æn. 
As the blood pailcth through narrower channels, the red- 
nefs difappears more and mere. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The more God has blefled any man with eftate or quality, 
juft fo much lels in proportion'is the care he takes in the edu- 
cation of his children. Swifts Mifcel 
2. The particle that forms the comparative degree. 
I am fall’n out with my more headier will, 
To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit ; 
For the found man. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
May you long live a happy inftrument for your king and 
country : happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 
The advantages of learning are more lafting than thofe of 
arms. Collier on Pride. 
3. Again; a fecond time. 
Little did I think I fhould ever have bufinefs of this kind 
on my hands more. Tatler, N°. 83. 
4. Longer; yet continuing ; with the negative particle, 
Caffius is no more! Oh, fetting fun! 
As in thy red rays thou doft fink to-night, 
So in his red blood Cafius’ day is fet. Shake/peare. 

More. n. f. [A kind of comparative from fome or'much.] 

1, A greater quantity; a greater degree. Perhaps fome of thefe 
examples which are adduced under the adverb, with the be- 
fore more, thould be placed here. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs 
Harbour mre craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. 
Were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands ; 

And my more having would be as a fauce 

To make me hunger more. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

An heroick poem requires fome greatuadjion of war; and 
as much or more of the active virtu 1 the fuffering. Dryd. 


The Lord do fo, and much ze, to Jonathan. ` r Sam. 
From hence the greateft párt of ills defcend, 
When lutt of getting sore will have no end. Dryden. 


They that would have more and more can never have 
enough ; no, not if'a miracle fhould interpofe to gratify their 
avarice, — L'Efirange’s Fables. 

A mariner having let down a large portion of his founding 

line, he reaches no bottom, whereby he knows the depth to 

be fo many fathoms and more; but how much that more iS, 

he hath no diftinét notion. Locke, 
2. Greater thing ; other thing. 

They, who fo itate a queltion, do no more but feparate 
the parts of it one from another, and lay them fo in their 
due order, Locke. 

3. Second time; longer time. 
4. It is doubtful whether the word, in fome cafes, be a noun 
or adverb. 

The dove returned not again unto him any more. Gon. viii. 

Pr’ythec be fatisty’d ; he fhali be aided, 
Or Pl] no more be king. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore ! 
Delia, the queen of beauty, is now no more. Walp. 
Moret. 


Shaklda Leari 
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More's. n. f. [/olanum, Latin.]_ 
1. The more! is a plant, of which there arc feveral fpecies : 


one fort has a black fruit, the root of which is a foot long, 
waving, of a darkifh white colour and ftringy; its ftalk, 
which is full of pith, rifes to the height of a foot and an 
haif, of a greenifh caft and angular form, divided into feve- 
ral branches, with alternate leaves, oblong, pointed, undu- 
lated, of a darkifh green and fhining colour: the flowers 
proceed from the branches, a little below the leaves: they 
grow from five to about eight in a bunch, of an inch and an 
half: each flower is white, of a fingle leaf, cut in form of a 
bafin, divided into five parts as far as the middle, being long, 
pointed, and arranged like a ftar: when the flower fheds 
there fucceeds a fpherical fruit, pretty hard, at firft green like 
an olive, then black, full of a limpid juice and a great num- 
ber of feeds. There is a fort of more! that has a red fruit ; 
and Jikewife another that has a yellow fruit. Trevoux, 
Spungy morels in {trong ragoufts are found, 
And in the foup the flimy fnail is drown’d. 
2. A kind of cherry. 
Morel is a black cherry, fit for the confervatory before it 
be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw. Mortimer. 
Mo’RELAND. 2. f. [moplanod, Saxon; mop, a mountain, and 
Jano.} A mountainous or hilly country: a tract of Stafford- 
_ fhire is called the Morlands. 

MOREO'VER. n. f. [more and over.} Beyond what has been 

mentioned ; befides; likewife; alfo; over and above. 


Gay’s Trivia. 


Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. Shake/p. 
He did hold me dear 
Above this world; adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would wed me, or elfe dic my lover. Shake/p. 


Moreover by them is thy fervant warned. — Pfal. xix. 11. 
Morcra’y. n.f. A deadly weapon. inf. Glaive and morte, 
French, and g'ay m3br, Erfe, a two-handed broad-fword, 

which fome centuries ago was the highlander’s weapon. 
MorvcErous. adj. [morigerus, Lat.] Obedient ; obfequious. 
Mo’r1on. n.f. [Fr.] A helmet; armour for the head ; a caique. 
For all his majefty’s fhips a proportion of fwords, targets, 


morions, and cuiras of proof fhould be allowed. Raleigh. 
Polifh’d fteel that caft the view afide, 
And crefted sorions with their plumy pride. Dryden. 


Mori'sco. x. f. [moarifco, Spanifh.] A dancer of the morris or 
moorifh dance. 
T have feen 
Him caper upright like a wild mori/co, 
Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. Shak. Henry VI. 
Mc 'ekin. 2. f. [Among hunters.] A wild beaft, dead through 
ficknefs or milchance. Bailey. 
Mo'RLING, )2. f [mort, French.] Wool plucked from a 
Mo’RTLING. § dead fhecp. Ainf. 
MORMO. n. f. [ù wopyw.] Bugbear; falfe terrour. 
MORN. n.f. [mapne, Saxon.] The firft part of the day; the 
morning. Morn is not ufed but by the poets. 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and fhrill-founding throat, 
Awake the god of day. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
I was of late as petty to his ends, 
As is the mern dew on the myrtle leaf 
To his grand fea. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Can you forget your golden beds, 


Where you might fleep beyond the morn. Lee. 
Friendfhip fhall ftill thy evening feafts adorn, 
And blooming peace fhall ever blefs thy morz. Prior. 


Mo’rninc. 2. f. (morgen, Teutonick ; but our morning feems 
rather to come from morn.) The firft part of the day, from 
the firft appearance of light to the end of the firft fourth part 
of the fun’s daily courfe. 

One matter Brook hath fent your worfhip a morning’s 
draught of fack. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
By the fecond hour in the morning 
Defire the ca tee me. Shakefp. Richard III. 
She looks as clear 
As morning rofes newly wafh’d with dew. Shakefpeare. 
Your goodnefs is as a morning cloud, and as the early dew 
it goeth away. Hof. vi. 5. 
Let us go down after the Philiftines by night, and fpoil 
them until the morning light. 1 Sam. xiv. 36. 
Morning by morning fhall it pafs over. Ija. xxviii. 19. 
What fhall become of us before night, who are weary fo 
early in the morning ? Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
The morning is the proper part of the day for ftudy. Dryd. 
The twining jeflamine and blufhing rofe, 
With lavifh grace their morning {cents difclofe. 
All the night they ftem the liquid way, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray. Pope’s Odvffey. 

Mo’raninc-Gown. x. /. A loofe gown worn betore one is 
formally drefled. 

Sceing a great many in rich morning-gowns, he was amazed 
to find that perfons of quality were up fo carly. Addifon. 

Mornine-srar. n. fe The planet Venus when fhe fhines 
in the morning. 


Prior. 


MOR 
Bright as doth the morning -flar appear 

Out of the Ealt, with flaming locks bedight, 

To tell the dawning day is drawing near. Fairy Qu. 
MORO’SE. adj. [morofus, Latin.] Sour of temper; pecvith ; 
fullen. 

Without thefe precautions, the man degenerates into a cy- 
nick, the woman into a coquette ; the man grows fullen and 
moroje, the woman impertinent. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 

Some have deferved cenfure for a morofe and affected ta- 
citurnity, and others have made fpecchzs, thougii they had 
nothing to fay. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Moro’sELy. adv. [from mzrofe.] Sourly ; peevifiily. 

Too many are as morofely pofitive in their age, as they 

were childifhly fo in their youth. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Moro’seness. m% f. [from moro/e.] Sournefs ; peevifhnefs. 
Learn good humour, never to oppofe without juft reafon ; 
abate fome degrees of pride and moro/ene/s. Watt 
Moro’sity. n. f. [morofitas, Lat. from morofe.] Morofenets 
fournefs ; peevifhnefs 
Why then be fad, 


But entertain no morofity, brothers, other 


Than a joint burthen laid upon us, Shakefpeare. 
Some morofities 

We mutt expect, fince jealoufy belongs 

To age, of {corn, and tender fenfe of wrongs. Denham. 


The pride of this man, and the popularity of that; the 
“a of one, and the morofity of another. Clarendon. 
MENET N ENE [that is zoori/b or morifco-dance.] 

1. A dance in which bells are gingled, or ftaves or fwords clafh- 
ed, which was learned by the Moors, and was probably a 
kind of Pyrrhick or military dance. 

The queen ftood in fome doubt of a Spanifh invafion, 

though it proved but a morris-dance upon our waves. Wotton. 

One in his catalogue of a feigned library, fets down this 


title of a book, The morris-dance of hereticks. Bacon. 
The founds and feas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milton. 


I took delight in pieces that fhewed a country village, mor- 
rice-dancing, and peafants together by the ears. Peacham. 
Four reapers danced a morrice to oaten pipes. — Speé7ator. 

2. Nine mens Morris. A kind of play with nine holes in the 
ground. 

The folds {tand ampty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 

The nine mens morris is filled up with mud, — Shake/peare. 

Mo’rris-DANCER. 2. fi [morris and dance.] One who dances 
a la morefco, the moorifh dance. 

There went about the country a fet of morrice-dancers, 
compofed of ten men, who danced a maid marian and a ta- 
bor and pipe. Temple. 

Mo‘RpHEW. a.f. [morphee, French; morphea, low Latin; 
mor fea, \talian.] A fcurf on the face. 

Mo/rrow. n. f. [mongen, Saxon; morghen, Dutch. The ori- 
ginal meaning of morrow feems to have been mornin, which 
being often referred to on the preceding day, was underftood 
in time to fignify the whole day next following. } 

1. The day after the prefent day. 

I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; 
To have ’t with faying, good morrow. Shake>p. Corioianus. 
Thou 
Canft pluck night from me, but not lend a morrow. Shak, 
The Lord did that thing on the merrow. Exod. ix. 6. 
Peace, good reader, do not weep, 

Peace, the lovers are afleep ; 

They, fweet turtles, folded lie, 

In the lait knot that love could tie : 

Let them ficep, let them fleep on, 

Till this ftormy night be gone, 

And the eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtains will be drawn, 

And they waken with the light, 

Whofe day fhal! never fleep in night. Crafaw. 

Beyond the Indies does this morrow lie. Cowley. 

2. To Mo’rrow. [This is an idiom of the fame kind, fup- 
pofing morrow to mean originally morning: as, to night; to 
day.} On the day after this current day. 

To morrow comes; ‘tis noon; ’tis night ; 

This day like all the former flies ; 

Yet on he runs to feek delight 

To morrow, till to night he dies. Prior. 

3. To morrow is fometimes, I think improperly, ufed as a noun. 

We by to morrow draw out all our ftore, 

Till the exhaufted well can yicld no more. Cowley. 

To morrow is the time when all is to be rectified. Seat. 

Morse. n.f. A fea-horfe. s 

That which is commonly called a fea-horfe is properly 
called a morfe, and makes not out that fhape. Broeren. 

It feems to have been a tufk of the 7o%/e or waltron, called 
by fome the fea-horfe. Woodward on Foffils, 
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Mo’rskt. n. f. [mor/ellus, low Latin, from morfus.) 
I. A piece fit for the mouth ; -a`mouthful. 
Yet cam’ft thou to a morfel of this feaft, 
Having fully din’d before. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
I was 
A morfel for a monarch. Shake/p. Ant.and Cleopatra. 
And me his parent would full foon devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that I 
Should prove a bitter mor/e/, and his bane. Milton. 
Every mor/el to a fatished hunger, is only a new labour to 
a tired digeftion. South's Sermons. 
He boils the flefh, 
And lays the mangled mor/els in a difh. 
A wretch is pris’ner made, 
Whofe flefh torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut, to make it farther go. Tate’s Juvenal. 
A letter to the keeper of the lion requefted that it may be 
the firft mor/el put into his mouth. Aaddifon. 
2. A piece; a meal. 
On thefe herbs, and fruits and flow’rs, 
Feed firft; on each beaft next, and fifh and fowl, 
No homely maorfels / Milton’s Par. Dof, b. x. 
A dog crofling a river with a morfel of flefh in his mouth, 
faw, as he thought, another dog under the water, upon the 
very fame adventure. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
3. A fmall quantity.. Not proper. 
Of the morfels of native and pure gold, he had feen fome 
weighed many pounds. Boyle. 
Mo‘rsure. n. f. [morfure, Fr. morfara, Latin.) The act of 
biting. 
MORT. n. J: (morte, French.] 
1. A tune founded at the death of the game. 
To be making praétis’d {miles, 
As in a looking-glafs, and to figh as ’twere 
‘The mort o’ th’ deer; oh that is entertainment 
My bofom likes not. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
2. [Morgt, IMandick.] A great quantity. Not in elegant ufe. 
Mo’RTAL. adj. [mortalis, Lat. mortel, Fr.] 
1. Subject to death ; doomed fometime to die. 
Nature does require 
Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 
I her frail fon amongft my breth’ren morta/ 
Muft give my attendance to. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
This corruptible muft put on incorruption, and this mortal 
muft put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 53. 
Heav’nly powers, where fhall we find fuch love ! 
Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime; and juft; th’ unjuft to fave. Milton. 
Know, 
‘The day thou eat’{t thereof, my fole command | 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thou fhalt die; 
From that day mortal: and this happy ftate 
Shalt lofe. Milton's Par. Loft, b. viii. 
2. Deadly; deftructive; procuring death. 
Come all you fpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to th’ toe, top full 
Of cruelty. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
The mortale/ poifons practifed by the Weft Indians, have 
fome mixture of the blood, fat, or flefh of man. Bacon. 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. Milton. 
Some circumftances have been great difcouragers of trade, 


Dryden. 


and others are abfolutely mortal to it. Temple. 
Hope not, bafe man! unqueftion’d hence to go, 
For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Dryden. 
3. Bringing death. 
Safe in the hand of one difpofing pow’r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. Pope’s Effay on Man. 


4. Human; belonging to man. 

They met me in the day of fuccefs; and I have learned 
by the perfected report, they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 

Macbeth 
Shall live the leafe of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuftom. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 
The voice of God 

To mortal ear is dreadful; They befcech, 

That Mofes might report to them his will, 

And terror ceafe. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 

Succefs, the mark no mortal wit, 

Or fureft hand can always hit. Butler. 

No one enjoyment but is liable to be loft by ten thoufand 
accidents, out of all mortal power to prevent. South's Serm. 
< Extreme; violent. A low word. 

The birds were in a mortal apprehenfion of the beetlcs, till 
the fparrow reafoned them into underftanding. L’£/frange. 

The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright, 

Spent with the labour of fo long a flight ; 

And now defpairing, caft a mournful look 


Upon the ftreams, Dryden, 
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Mo’RTAL. 1. f. 
1. Man; human being. 


Warn poor mortals left behind. Tickel, 
2. This is often ufed in ludicrous language. 
I can behold no mortal now ; 
For what’s an eye without a brow? Prior; 


MortTa‘uiry. n. f. [from mortal. ] 
1, "Subjection to death ; ftate of a being fubject to death. 
I point out miftakes in life and religion, that we might 
guard againft the {prings of error, guilt, and forrow, which 


{urround us in every ftate of mortality. Watis’s Logicke 
2. Death. 
I beg mortality, 
Rather than life preferv’d with infamy. Shakefpeare. 


Gladly would I meet 
Mortality my fentence. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x: 
3. Power of deftruction. 
Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meafure. 
4. Frequency of death. ; 

The rife of keeping thofe accounts firft began in the year 

1592, being a time of great mortality. Graunt. 
5. Human nature. 
A fingle vifion fo tranfports them, that it makes up the 
happinefs of their lives; mortality cannot bear it often. Dryd. 
Take thefe tears, mortality’s relicf, 
And till we fhare your joys, forgive our grief. 
Mo'RTALLY. adv. [from mortal.] 
1. Irrecoverably ; to death. 

In the battle of Landen you were not only dangeroufly, 

but, in all appearance, mortally wounded. Dryden. 
2. Extremely; to extremity. 
Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and artificers, in 
works wherein he had a vein to excel. Bacon’s Effays. 
Know all, who wou’d pretend to my good grace, 
I mortally diflike a damning face. Granville, 
Mo’rrar. n. f. [mortarium, Lat. mortier, Fr.) 
1. A ftrong veflel in which materials are broken by being pound- 
ed with a peftle. 

Except you could bray Chriftendom in a mortar, and mould 

it into a new pafte, there is no poffibility of an holy war. 
Bacon's holy War. 

The action of the diaphragm and mufcles ferves for the 
comminution of the meat in the ftomach by their conftant 
agitation upwards and downwards, refembling the pounding 
of materials in a mortar. Ray on Creation. 

2. A fhort wide cannon out of which bombs are thrown. 
Thofe arms which for nine centuries had brav’d 

The wrath of time on antique ftone engrav’d, 

Now torn by mortars ftand yet undefac’d 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville. 

MORTAR. n. f. [morter, Dutch; mortier, F rench.] Cement 
made of lime and fand with water, and ufed to join ftones 
or bricks. 

Mortar, in archite€ture, is a preparation of lime and fand 
mixed up with water, ferving as a cement, and ufed by ma- 
fons and bricklayers in building of walls of ftone and brick. 
Wolfus obferves, that the fand fhould be dry and fharp, fo 
as to prick the hands when rubbed, yet not earthy, fo as to 
foul the water it is wafhed in: he alfo finds fault with ma- 
fons and bricklayers as committing a great error, in letting 
their lime flacken and cool before they make up their mortar, 
and alfo in letting their mortar cool and die before they ufe 
it; therefore he advifes, that if you expect your work to be 
well done, and to continue long, to work up the lime quick, 
and but a little at a time, that the mortar may not lie lone 
before it be ufed. { + 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Shakefp. Kino Lear. 

They had brick for ftone, and cf with wa Gen, xi. y 


Pope. 


Lime hot out of the kiln mixed foft with water, putting 
fand to it, will make better mortar than other. r, 
MO'RTGAGE. n. fa | mort and gage, French. } 
1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the hands of a creditor. 
Th’ eftate runs out, and mortgages are made, ` 
Their fortune ruin’d, and their fame betray’d. Dryden. 
The Romans do not feem to have known the fecret of pa- 
per credit, and fecurities upon mortgages. Arbuthnot: 
The broker, 
Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
‘ He feeks bye-ftreets, and faves th’ expenfive coach. 
2. Ihe ftate of being pledged. 
The land is given in mortgage only, with full intention to 
be redcemed within one year. Bacon’s Office of Alienation, 
To Mo’/RTGaGE. v.a. {from the noun.] To pledge; to put 
to pledge; to make over to a creditor as a fecurity. 
Let men contrive how they difentangle their mortgaged 
fouls. Decay of Piety. 
‘They make the widows mortgag’d ox their prey. Sandys. 
Their not abating of their expenfive way of living, has 
forced them to mortgage their beft manors. Arbuthnot, 
MORTGAGEE. 


Mortimer. 


Gay: 
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Morroact’e. n. f. [from mortgage. ] He that takes or reccives 
a mortgage. : it 

An aét may pafs for publick regiftries of land, by which 

all purchafers or mortgagees may be fecured of all monies they 

lay out. Temple's Mifcel. 

Mo/rtcacER. 2. f. [from mortgage.) He that gives a mort- 


age. 
WER ous. adj. [mortifer, Latin.] Fatal; deadly; de- 
ftructive. 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
to give men no reft in their fins, no quiet from Chrift’s im- 
portunity, till they awake from the lethargick fleep, and arife 
from fo dcad, fo mortiferous a itate, and permit him to give 
them life. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Thefe murmurings, like a mortiferous herb, are poifonous 
even in their firft fpring. Government of the Tongue, f. 10. 

MORTIFICATION. n. f. [mortification, Fr. from mortify.] 
1. The ftate of corrupting, or lofing the vital qualities ; gan- 
rene. 
: It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortification of flefh, either 
by opiates, or intenfe colds. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 333. 
My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable, 

Rankle and fefter, and gangrene, 

To black mortification. « Milton's Agonif?. 1. 617. 
2. Deftruction of aétive qualities. 

Inquire what gives impediment to union or reftitution, 
which is called mortification ; as when quickfilver is mortified 
with turpentine. Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 

3. The aét of fubduing the body by hardfhips and macerations. 

A diet of fome fifth is more rich and alkalefcent than that 
of flefh, and therefore very improper for fuch as practife mor- 
tification. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. Humiliation ; fubjection of the paffions. 

The mortification of our lufts has fomething in it that is 
` troublefome, yet nothing that is unreafonable. Tillot/on. 
5. Vexation; trouble. 

It is one of the moft vexatious mortifications of a ftudious 
* man, to have his thoughts difordered by a tedious viit. 

L’Eftrange. 

We had the mortification to lofe the fight of Munich, Augf- 
* burg, and Ratifbon. Addifon on Italy. 
To Mo'rtiry. v.a. [mortificr, French.]} 

‘1. To deftroy vital qualities. 
2. To deftroy active powers, or eflential qualities. 
` _ What gives impediment to union or reftitution is called 
' fHortification, as when quickfilver is mortified with turpentine 
or fpittle. Bacon. 

He mortified pearls in vinegar, and drunk them up. Hakew. 

Oil of tartar per deliquium has a gscat faculty to find out 
and mortify acid {pirits. Boyle. 

3. To fubdue inordinate paffions. 
The breath no fooner left his father’s body, 

But that his wildnefs mortified in him, 

Seem’d to die too. 

Their dear caufes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Supprefs thy knowing pride, 

Mortify thy learned luft, 

Vain are thy thoughts, while thou thyfelf art duft. Prior. 
He modeftly conjectures, 

His pupil might be tir’d with lectures, 

Which help’d to mortify his pride. Swift. 
4. To macerate or harrafs the body to compliance with the 

mind. 

We mortify ourfelves with fifh, and think we fare coarfely 
if we abftain from flefh. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Mortify d he was to that degree, 
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A poorer than himfelf he would not fee. Dryden. 
5. To humble ; to deprefs ; to vex. 
Let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. - Shake/peare. 


He is controuled by a nod, mortified by a frown, and tran- 
fported by a fmile. Addifon’s Guard. N .113. 
How often is the ambitious man mortified with the very 
praifes he receives, if they do not rife fo high as he thinks 
they ought. Addifon’s Speci. NY. 256. 

To Mo/rTIFY. v. 2. 

1. To ganggene; to corrupt. 

Try it with capon laid abroad, to fee whether it will mor- 
tify and become tender fooner ; or with dead flies with water 
caft upon them, to fee whether it will putrefy. Bacon. 

2. To be fubdued ; to die away. 

Mo’rtise. n. f. [mortai/e, mortoifey Fr.] A hole cut into 
wood that another piece may be put into it and form a 
oint. 

} A fuller blaft ne’er fhook our battlements ; 

If it hath ruffian’d fo upon the fea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 

Can hold the morti/e. Shake/p. Othello. 
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Under one fkin are parts varioufly mingled, fome with ca- 
vities, as morteffes to receive, others with tenons to fit cavi- 
ties. Ray. 

To Mo'RTISE. V. a. 
1. To cut with a mortife; to join with a mortife. 
T'is a mafly whecl, 
To whofe huge fpoke ten thoufand leffer things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin’d. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
The walls of fpiders legs are made, 
Well mortifed and finely laid. Drayton's Nymphid. 
2. It feems in the following paflage improperly uled. 

The one half of the fhip being finifhed, and by help of a 
{crew launched into the water, the other half was joined by 
great brafs nails morti/ed with lead. Arbuthnot on Cins. 

Mo/’rtMain. 2. f. [morte and main, Fr.] Such a ftate of pof- 
feffion as makes it unalienable; whence it is faid to be in a 
dead hand, in a hand that cannot fhift away the property. 

It were meet that fome fmall portion of lands werc allot- 
ted, fince no more mortmains are to be looked for. Spenjer. 

Mo’rtpay. n. f. [mort and pay.) Dead pay; payment not 
made. 

This parliament was merely a parliament of war, with 
fome ftatutes conducing thereunto; as the fevere punifhing of 
mortpayes, and keeping back of foldiers wages. Bacon. 

Mo’rtREss. n. f. [from mortier de fageffe. Skinner.) A dith 
of meat of various kinds beaten together. 

A mortrefs made with the brawn of capons, ftamped, 
ftrained, and mingled with like quantity of almond butter, 
is excellent to nourifh the weak. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Mo’rtuary. n.f. [mortuaire, Fr. mortuarium, Latin.] A 
gift left by a man at his death to his parifh church, for the 
recompence of his perfonal tythes and offerings not duly paid 
in his life-time. Harris. 

Mosa‘tck. adj. [mofaique, French, fuppofed corrupted from 
mufeus, Latin. ] 

Mofaick is a kind of painting in {mall pebbles, cockles, 
and fhells of fundry colours ; and of late days likewife with 
pieces of glafs figured at pleafure; an ornament in truth, of 
much beauty, and long life, but of moft ufe in pavements and 
floorings. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Each beauteous flow’r, 

Tris all hues, rofes, and jeffamin, 

Rear’d high their flourifh’d heads between, and wrought 

Mofaick. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. iv. 

The moft remarkable remnant of it is a very beautiful mo- 
faick pavement, the fineft I have ever feen in marble; the 
parts are fo well joined together, that the whole piece looks 
like a continued prtture. Addifon on Italy. 

Mo’scHATEL. n. f. [mofchatellina, Lat.] A plant. > 

The mofchatel hath a flower coñfifting of one leaf, which 
is divided at the brim into many parts, from whofe cup arifes 
the pointal, fixed like a nail in the middle of the flower, 
which becomes a foft fucculent berry, in which are contain- 
ed many flat feeds. Miller. 

Mosque. n. j. [mofquéc, French; mofchit, Turkifh.] A Ma- 
hometan temple. 

MOSS. n.f. {mufeus, Lat. meor, Saxon.] A plant. 

Though mo/s was formerly fuppofed to be only an excref- 
cence produced from the earth and trees, yet it is no lefs a 
perfect plant than thofe of greater magnitude, having roots, 
flowers, and feeds, yet cannot be propagated from feeds by 
any art: the botanifts diftinguifh it into many fpecies: it 
chiefly flourifhes in cold countries, and in the winter feafon, 
and is many times very injurious to fruit trees: the only re- 
medy in fuch cafes, is to cut down part of the trees, and 
plough up the ground between thofe left remaining ; and in 
the Spring, in moift weather, you fhould with an iron inftru- 
ment fcrape off the mo/s. Miller. 

Mof: is a kind of mould of the carth and trees; but it 
may be better forted as a rudiment of germination. Bacon. 

Houfes then were caves, or homely fheds, 

With twining oziers fenc’d, and amo/s their beds. Dryden. 

Such amoffes as grow upon walls, roofs of houfes, and other 
high places, have feeds that, when fhaken out of their vef- 
fels, appear like vapour or fmoke. Ray on Creation, 

The cleft tree 

Offers its kind concealment to a few, 

Their food its infects, and its o/s their nets. Thomfon. 

To Moss. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To cover with mofs. 

An oak whofe boughs were mo/s’d with age, 


And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shake/peare. 
Will thefe mo/s’d trees, 

That have out-liv’d the cagle page thy heels, 

And {kip when thou point’{t out. Shakefpeare. 


Mo’ssinEss. n. f. [from mofy.] The ftate of being covered or 
overgrown with mofs. 
The herbs withered at the top, fheweth the earth to be 
very cold, and fo doth the moffine/s of trees. Bacon. 
Mossy. adj. [from mofs.} Overgrown with mols; covered 
with mofs. 
Old 
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Old trees are more mofi far than young; for that the fap 
is not fo frank as to rife all to the boughs, but tireth by the 
way, and putteth out mofs. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The moffy fountains and the Sylvan fhades 
Delight no more. Pope's Meffiah. 
MOST. adj. the fuperlative of more. [mzyt, Saxon; mec/l, 
Dutch.} Confifting of the greateft number ; confifting of the 
greateft quantity. 

Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, and mo/? 
forts of berries, will produce diarrhceas. Arbuthnot. 

He thinks mo/ forts of Icarning flourifhed among them, 
and I, that only fome fort of learning was kept alive by 
them. Pope. 

Mosr. adu. [maifts, Gothick ; mært, Saxon ; mee/?, Dutch ; 
mejt, Danifh.] 
1. The particle noting the fuperlative degrce. 

Competency of all other proportions is the mo/? incentive 
to induftry ; too little makes men defperate, and too much 
tarelefs. Decay of Picty. 

The faculties of the fupreme fpirit of certainly may be 
enlarged without bounds. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

2. In the greateft degrec. 
Coward dogs 
Moft {pend their mouths, when what they fcem to threaten 
Runs far before them. Shake/peare. 
He for whofe only fake, 

Or mof? for his, fuch toils [ undertake. Dryden’s Æn. 

Whilft comprehended under that confcioufnefs, the little 
finger is as much a part of itfelf as what is sof? fo. Locke. 

That which will mo/f influence their carriage will be the 
company they converfe with, and the fafhion of thofe about 
them. Locke on Education. 

Most. [this is a kind of fubftantive, being, according to its fig- 
nification, fingular or plural.] 
1. The greateft number : in this fenfe it is plural. 

Many of the apoftles immediate ditciples fent or carried 
the books of the four evangclifts to mo/? of the churches they 
had planted. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Gravitation not being effential to matter, ought not to be 
reckoned among thofe laws which arife from the difpofition of 
bodies, fuch as mo/? of the laws of motion are. Cheyne. 

2. The greateft value: in this fenfe fingular., 

The report of this repulfe flying to London, the mo/? was 
made of that which was true, and many falfities added. Hayw. 

A covetous man makes the 20/2? of what he has, and of 
what he can get, without regard to Providence or Nature. 

L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
3. The greateft degree ; the greateft quantity. 
A Spaniard will live in Irifh ground a quarter of a year, 
or {ome months at the mo/?. Bacon. 
Mo’stick. n.f. A painter’s ftaff on which he leans his hand 
when he paints. Ainf. 
Mo’stLy. adv. [from mo/?.] For the greateft part. 
This image of God, namely, natural reafon, if totally or 
` mofily defaced, the right of government doth ceafe. Bacon. 
Mo'stwHat. n.f. (mof and what.} For the moft part. Ob- 
folete. 

God’s promifes being the ground of hope, and thofe pro- 
mites being but feldom abfolute, mo/fwhat conditionate, the 
Chriftian grace of hope muft be proportioned and attempe- 
rate to the promile; if it exceed that temper and proportion, 
it becomes a tympany of hope. Hammond. 

Muta‘tion. n. f. Act of moving. Didi. 
Mote. n.f. [moz, Saxon ; atomus, Lat.] A {mall particle of 
matter; any thing proverbially little. 
You found his mote, the king your mote did fee ; 

But I a beam do find in each of threc. Shake/peare. 

The little motes in the fun do ever ftir, though there be no 
wind. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 879. 

Mote for might. Obfolete. 
Moft ugly fhapes, 

Such as dame Nature {clf mote fear to fee, 

Or fhame, that ever fhould fo foul defects 

From her moft cunning hand efcaped be. Fairy Queen. 

Morn. x. f. [mo%, Saxon.] A fmall winged infect that cats 
cloths and hangings. 

All the yarn Penelope {pun in Ulyfles’s abfence, did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Every foldier in the wars fhould do as every fick man in 
his bed, wafh every moth out of his contcience. Shake/p. 

He as a rotten thing confumeth, as a garment that is moth 
eaten. Fob xiii. 28. 

Let moths through pages eat their way, 
Your wars, your loves, your praifes be forgot, 
And make of all an univerfal blot. Dryden's Juv. 
MO’THER. n.f. [mo%Sop, Saxon; moder, Danifh ; mocder, 
Dutch. j 
r. A woman that has born a child; correlative to fon or 
daughter. 
Let thy mother rather fecl thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous floutnels. Shukefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
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Come fit down every mother’s fon, 
And rehearfe your parts. 
I had not fo much of man in me, 
But all my mother came into mine cyesy 
And gave me up to tears. 
2. That which has produced any thing. 
Alas, poor country! It cannot 
Be call’d our mother, but our grave. Shakefpeare. 
The refemblance of the conftitution and diet of the inha- 
bitants to thofe of their mother country, occafion a great af- 
finity in the popular difeales. Arbuthnot on Air. 
The ftrongeft branch leave for a ftandard, cutting off the 
reft clofe to the body of the mother plant. Mortimer’s Hu/b. 
3. That which has preceded in time: as, a mother church to 
chapels. 
4. That which requires reverence and obedience. 
The good of mother church, as well as that of civil fo- 
ciety, renders a judicial practice neceflary. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
5. Hytterical paffion ; fo called, as being imagined peculiar to 
women. 
This ftopping of the ftomach might be the mother ; foraf- 


S. hake/peare. 
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much as many were troubled with mother fits, although few - 


returned to have died of them. Graunt’s Bills. 
6. A familiar term of addrefs to an old woman; or to a wo- 
man dedicated to religious aufterities. 
7. MorHer in law. A hufband’s or wife’s mother. Ainf. 

Iam come to fet at variance the daughter in law againft 
the mother in law. Matth. x. 35. 

8. [Moeder, Dutch, from modder, mud.] A thick fubftance 
concreting in liquors ; the lees or fcum concreted. 

If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy totally, it 
will caft up a mother, as the mothers of diftilled waters. Bacon. 

Potted fowl, and fifth come in fo faft, 
That ere the firft is out the fecond ftinks, 
And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 
o. [More properly odder; modde, Dutch.] A young girl. 
Now totally obfolete. 
A fling for a mother, a bow for a boy, 
A whip for a carter. Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 
Mo’tHer. adj. Had at the birth; native. 
For whatfoever mother wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Where did you ftudy all this goodly fpeech ? 

—It is extempore, from my mother wit. Shake/peare. 

Boccace, living in the fame age with Chaucer, had the 
fame genius, and followed the fame ftudies: both writ no- 
vels, and each of them cultivated his mather tongue. Dryden; 

Cecilia came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame, 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to folemn founds, 

With nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. Dryd. 

To Mo’rHeR. v. n. To gather concretion. 
They oint their naked limbs with mother’d oil. Dryden. 
Mo’THER of pearl. A kind of coarfe pearl; the fhell in which 
pearls are generated, 
His mortal blade 

In ivory fheath, ycarv’d with curious flights, 

Whofe hilt was burnifh’d gold, and handle ftrong 

Of mother-pearl. Fairy Qu. b.i. 

They were made of onyx, fometimes of mother of pearl. 

Hakewill on Providence. 
Mo’THERHOOD. x. f. [from mother.] The office or character 
of a mother. 
Thou fhalt fee the bleffed mother-maid 
Exalted more for being good, 
Than for her intereft of motherhood. Donne. 
Mo’THERLESS. adj. [from mother.] Deftitute of a mother ; 
orphan of a mother. 

I might fhew you my children, whom the rigour of your 
juftice would make complete orphans, being already mother- 
lefs. Waller's Speech to the Houfe of Commons. 

My concern for the three poor motherlefs children obliges 
me to give you this advice. Arbuthnot's Hif. of F. Bull. 

Mo’rHERLY. adj. [from mother and like.] Belonging to a mo- 
ther; fuitable to a mother. 

They can owe no lefs than child-like obedience to her that 
hath more than motherly power. Hooker, b.v. 

They termed her the great mother, for her motherly care 
in cherifhing her brethren whilft young. Raleigh. 

Within her breaft though calm, her breaft though pure, 

Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais’d 

Some troubled thoughts. Milton's Par. Reg. b. ii. 

When I fee the motherly airs of my little daughters when 
playing with their puppets, I cannot but flatter myfelf that 
their hufbands and children will be happy in the poffeffion of 
fuch wives and mothers. Addtfon’s Speé?. N°, 500. 

Though fhe was a truly good woman, and had a finccre 
motherly Jove for her fon John, yet there wanted not thofe who 

endeavoured to create a mifunderftanding between them. 47. 
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Mo’THERLY. adv. [from mother.) In manner of, mother. 
Th’ air doth not motherly fit on the earth, 
To hatch her feafons, and give all things birth Donne. 
Motuer of thyme. n. J. [/erpyllum, Latin] It hath trailing 
branches, which are not fo woody and hard as thofe of thyme, 
but in every other refpect is the fame. Maller. 
Mo/THERWCRT. n. f. (cardiaca, Latin.) A plant. 

The flower of the motherwort conlifts of one leaf, and is 
of the lip kind, whofe upper lip is imbricated and much lon- 
ger than the under one, which is cut into three parts; from 
the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the hin- 
der part of the flower, attended by four embrios which be- 
come angular feeds, occupying the flower-cup. Miller. 

Mo'rHERY. adj. [from mother.) Concreted; full of concre- 
tions; dreggy; feculent: ufed of liquors. 
MotrHMu’LLEIN. n. j. [blattaria, Latin.) A plant. 

The leaves of the mothmullein are placed alternately upon 
the branches; the cup of the flower confitts of one leaf, 
which is divided into five fegments ; the flower confifts of one 
leaf, which {preads open, and is dividcd alfo into five feg- 
ments: they are produced in long fpikes, and are fuccceded 
by round veflels, which are divided iuto cells, and contain 
many {mall feeds in each. Miller. 

Mo tTHWwort. n. jJ. [moth and wort.) An herb. 
Mo’tHy. adj. [from moth.] Full of moths. 
His horfe hipp’d with an old mothy faddle, the ftirrups of 
no kindred. Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
MO’TION. n.f. [motion, French; motio, Latun.] 
1- The act of changing place. 
2. Manner of moving the body; port; gait. 
Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 

In flefh and blood fo well, that Plato had 

Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac’d, 

Virtue with colours, fpeech and motion grac’d. 

3. Change of pofture ; action. 
Encourag’d thus fhe brought her younglings nigh, 

Watching the motions of her patron’s eye. Dryden. 

4. Tendency of the mind; thought. 

Let a good man obey every good motion rifing in his heart, 

knowing that every fuch motion proceeds from God. South. 
5. Propotal made. 

He compafled a motion of the prodigal fon, and married a 

tinker’s wife within a mile where my land lies. Shake/p. 
What would you with me? 

— Your father and my uncle have made motions; if it be 

my luck, fo; if not, happy man be his dole. — Shake/peare. 
If our queen and this young prince agree, 

Tl] join my younger daughter, and my joy, 

To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 

— Yes, I agree, and thank you for your motion. 

&. Impulfe communicated. 

Whether that motion, vitality and operation, were by incu- 
bation, or how elfe, the manner is only known to God. Ral. 

Carnality within raifes all the combuftion without : this is 
the great wheel to which the clock owes it motion. Dec. of Pi. 

Love awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 

And brufhing o'er adds motion to the pool. 

To Mo’r1on. v.a. [from the noun.) To propofe. 
Mo’rion ess. adj. [from motion.] Wanting motion; being 
without motion. 

We cannot free the lady that fits here, 

In ftony fetters fixt, and wrstronle/s. 

Ha! Do I dream? Is this my hop’d fuccefs ? 

I grow a ftatue, ftit and motionle/s. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Should our globe have had a greater fhare 

Of this ftrong force, by which the parts coherc ; 

Things had been bound by fuch a pow’rful chain, 

That all would fix’d and motionle/s remain. Blackmore. 

Mo’rive. adj. [motivus, Latin. ] 
1. Caufing motion; having moment. 

Shall every motive argument ufed in fuch kind of confe- 
rences be made a rulc for others ftill to conclude the like by, 
concerning all things of like nature, when as probable in- 
ducements may lead them to the contrary ? Hooker, b. iv. 

2. Having the power to move; having power to change place ; 
having power to pafs foremoft to motion. 

The nerves {erve for the conveyance of the motive faculty 
from the brain; the ligatures for the ftrengthening of them, 
that they may not flag in motion. Wilkins. 

We afk you whence dovs motive vigour flow? Blackmore. 
That fancy is eafily ditproved from the motive power of fouls 
embodied, and the gradual increafe of men and animals. Bentl. 
Mo‘tive. n. f. [motif French.) 
1. That which determines the choice; that which incites the 
action. 

Hereof we have no commandment, either in nature or 
fcripture, which doth exact them at our hands; yet thofe 

i mattes there are in both, which draw moft effectually our 

minds unto them. Hooker, b. ii. 
Why in that rawnefs left you wife and children, 
Thole precious motives, thole ftrong knots of love, 

Without leave-taking ? Shakefpeares Macteth. 
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What can be a ftronger motive to a firm trut on our 
Maker, than the giving us his fon to fuffer for us. Addifon. 
The motive for continuing in the fame ftate is only the pre- 
fent fatistation in it; the wofive to change is always fome 
uncafinefs. Locke, 
2. Mover. 
Heaven brought me up to be my daughtcr’s dower ; 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a hufband. Shake/p. All's well that ends well. 
Her wanton fpirits look out 
At every joint, and motive of her body. Shake/peare. 
Mo’ttey. adj. [fuppofed to be corrupted from medley, perhaps 
from mothlike coloured, {potted og variegated like a garden 
moth.) Mingled of various. colours. 
The motley fool thus moral’d on the time, 

My lungs bezan to crow like chanticleer, 

That fools fhould be fo deep contemplative. 

They that cone to fee a fellow 

In a long motley coat, guarded with vellow, 

Will be deceiv’d. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

Expence and after-thought, and idle care, 
Ard doubts of motley hue, and dark defpair. 

Enquire from whence this motley ftyle 
Did firit our Roman purity defile. 

Traulus, of amphibious breed, 

Motley fruit of mungril feed ; 

By the dam from lordlings {prung, 

By the fire exhal'd from dung, Swift. 

Mo’ror. n.f. [moteur, Fr. from msveo, Latin.] A mover. 

Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature do readily re- 
ceive the impreffions of their motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themielves to fituations, wherein they 
beft unite unto their animator. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 6. iis 

Mo’tory, adj. [motorius, Latin.] Giving motion. 

The bones, were they dry, could not, without great dif- 
ficulty, yield to the plucks and attractions of the motory muf- 
cles. Ray on Creation. 

Mo’rTo. n. f. [ motto, Italian.} A fentence added to a device, 
or prefixed to any thing written. 

It may be faid to be the motto of human nature, rather to 
fuffer than to die. L’Efirange’s Fables. 

We ought to be meek-fpirited, till we are affured of the 
honefty of our anceftors ; for covetoufnels and circumvention 
make no good motto for a coat. Collier. 

It was the motto of a bifhop eminent for his piety and good 
works in king Charles the fecond’s reign, Inferui Deo & læ- 
tare, Serve God and be chearful. Addifon’s Frecholier. 

To Move. v.a. [moveo, Latin.) 

1. To put out of one place into another; to put in motion. 
Sinai itfelf was moved at the prefence of God. Pyal. \xviii. 
At this my heart trembieth, and is moved out of his place. 


Fob xxvii. 1. 
2. To give an impulfe to. 

The pretext of piety is but like the hand of a clock, fet 
indeed more confpicuoufly, but directed wholly by the fecret 
movings of carnality within. Decay of Piety. 

3. To propofe; to recommend. 

If the-firft confultation be not fufficient, the will may move 
a review, and require the underftanding to inform itfelf bet- 
ter. Bifoop Bramhall againjt Hobbes. 

They are to be blamed alike, who mouve and who decline 
war upon particular refpects. Hayward’s Edw. VI. 

They find a great inconvenience in moving their fuits by an 
interpreter. Davies on Ireland. 

To Indamora you my fuit muft move. Dryden. 

The will being the power of directing our operative facul- 
ties to fome action, for fome end, cannot at any time be 
moved towards what is judged at that time inattainable. 


Locke. 


Shakejpeare. 


Dryden. 


Dryden's Perfus. 


4. To perfuade ; to prevail on the mind. 
A thoufand knees, 
Ten thoufand years together, naked, fafting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and ftill Winter 
In ftorm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Grittus offered the Tranfylvanians money; but minds de- 
firous of revenge were not moved with gold. Knolles. 
Sometimes the poffibility of preferment prevailing with the 
credulous, expectation of lefs expence with the covetous, 
opinion of eafe with the fond, and affurance of remotene(s 
with the unkind parents, have moved them without difcretion, 
to engage their children in adventures of learning, by whole 


return they have received but {mall contentment, Wetton. 
Could any power of fenfe the Roman move 

To burn his.own sight hand ¢ hom 

That which moves a man to do any thing, muft be the ap- 


prehenfion and expeation of fome rood from 
which he is about to do. 


When the faw her reafons idly fpent, 
And could not move him from his fix’d intent, 
She flew to rave, Dryden's En, 


the thing 
South's Sermons. 
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But when no female arts his mind could move, 
She turn’d to furious hate her impious love. Dryden's Ain. 
What can thy mind to this long journey move, 
Or need’ft thou abfence to renew thy love ? 
4. To affect; to touch pathetically ; to ftir paffion. 
If he fee aught in you that makes him like, 
That any thing he fees, which moves his liking, 
I can with eafe tranflate it to my will.  Shake/p. K. Jobn. 
It was great ign’rance, Glofter’s eyes being out, 
To let him live; wherc he arrives he, moves 
All hearts againft us. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Should a fhipwreck’d failor fing his woe, 
Wou’d’ft thou be mov’d to pity, or beftow 
An alms? Dryden's Perfus. 
Images are very fparingly to be introduced ; their proper 
place is in poems and orations, and their ufe is to move pity 
or terror, compafiion and refentment. Felton on the Clafficks. 
O let thy fifter, daughter, handmaid, move 


Dryden. 


Or all thofe tender names. Pope. 
5. To make angry. 
From thofe bloody hands 
Throw your diftemper’d weapons to the ground, 
And hear the fentence of your moved prince. Shakefpeare. 


They have moved me to jealoufy. 
6. To put into commotion. 
When they were come to Bethlehem, all the city was 
moved about them. Ruths. 19. 
7. To conduct regularly in motion. 
They, as they move 
Their ftarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, tow’rds his all cheering lamp, 
Turn fwift their various motions. Milton. 
To Move. vu. 7. 
1. To go from one place to another. 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming ; 
I fay a moving grove. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
In him we live, move, and have our being.  4é7s xvii. 28. 
Every moving thing that liveth fhall be meat fur you.. Gen. 
On the green bank I fat and liften’d long, ; 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wifh’d to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 
The fenfes reprefent the carth as immoveable ; for though 
it do move in itfelf, it refts to us who are carriedwith it. Glan, 
This faying, that God is the place of fpirits, being lite- 
ral, makes us conceive that fpirits move up and down, and 
have their diftances and intervals in God, as bodies have in 
fpace. Locke. 
When we are come to the utmoft extremity of body, 
what is there that can put a ftop, and fatisfy the mind, that 
it is at the end of fpace, when it is fatisfied that body itfelf 
can move into it? Locke. 
Any thing that moves round about in a circle in lefs time 
than our ideas are wont to fucceed one another in our minds, 
is not perceived to move, but feems to bc a perfect entire 
circle of that matter. Locke. 
The goddefs moves 
To vifit Paphos, and her blooming groves. Pope’s Odyffey. 
2. To walk; to bear the body. 
See great Marcellus! how inur’d in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal fpoils, 
Dryden's Æn. 


Deut. xxxii. 21. 


3. To go forward. 
Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium. Dryden’s cen. 
4. To change the pofture of the body in ceremony. 
When Haman faw Mordecai that he ftood not up, nor 
noved for him, he was full of indignation. Elan. 9. 
Mo’vEABLE. adj. [from move. } 
1. Capable of being moved ; not fixed; portable ; fuch as may 
be carried from place to place. 

In the valt wildernefs, when the people of God had no 
fettled habitation, yet a moveable tabernacle they were com- 
manded otf God to make. Hooker, b. v. 

When he madc his prayer, he found the boat he was in 
moveable and unbound, the reft remained {till faft. Bacon. 

Any heat whatfoever promotes the afcent of mineral mat- 
ter, which is fubtile, and is confequently moveable more 
eafily. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. p. iv. 

Any who fecs the Teverone muft conclude it to be one of 
the moft moveable rivers in the world, that is fo often fhifted 
out of onc channel into another. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Changing the time of the year. 
The lunar month is natural and periodical, by which the 
moveable feftivals of the Chriftian church are regulated, Holder. 
Mo'veanes. x. f. (meubles, Fr.) Goods; furniture ; dutin- 
guifhed from real or immoveable pofleffions: as, lands or 
houfe. 
We feize 
The plate, coin, revenues, and msveables, 


Whercof our uncle Gaunt did ftand polle s’d. Shakefp. 
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Let him:that moved you hither, 

Remove you hence ;,J knew you at the firft 

You were a moveable, 

—Why, what’s a moveable? 

—A join’d ftool. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye, 
Beats down the price, and. threatens ftill to buys Dryden. 
Mo’vearcengess. n. f [from moveable.) Mobility; poffibility 
to be moved. 
Mo’veaBLy.. adv.-[from moveable,} So as it may be moved. 

His back-piece is compofed of-eightcen: plates, moveably 

joined together by as many intermediate fkins. Grew. 
Mo’veress. adj.. Unmov’d; not to be put out of the place. 
The lungs, though untouched, will remain movele/s as to 
any expanfion or contraction of thcir fubftance. Boyle. 
The Grecian phalanx, movele/s as a tow’r, 
On all fides batter’d, yet refifts his power. 
Mo/vement. n. f. [mouvement, French.]} 
1. Manner of moving. 

What farther relieves defcriptions of battles, is the art of 
introducing pathetick circumftances about the heroes, which 
raife a different movement in the mind, compaffion and pity. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 

Under workmen are expert enough at making ‘a “fingle 
wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuft the 
feveral parts, or regulate the movement. Swift. 

2.. Motion. 
Mo’ven'r. adj. [movens, Latin.] Moving. 

If it be in fome part movent, and in iome part quiefcent, 
it muft nceds be a curve line, and fo no radius. Grew’s Cof. 

Mo’vent. n. f. [movens, Lat.] That which moves another. 

‘That there is a motion which makes the viciffitudes of day 
and night, fenfe may aflure us; but whether the fun or earth 
be the common movent, cannot be determined ‘but by a 


Pope’s Iliad. 


further appeal. Glanville’s Scep. 
Mo’ver. n. f. [from move. ] 
1. The perfon or thing that gives motion. 
O thou eternal mover of the heav’ns, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. Shakefpeare. 


The ftrength of a {pring were better affifted by the labour 
of fome intelligent mover, as the heavenly orbs are fuppofed 
to be turned. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

2. Something that moves, or ftands not ftill. 
You as the foul, as the firft mover, you 


Vigour and life on ev’ry part beftow. Waller. 
So orbs from the firft mover motion take, 
Yet each their proper revolutions make. Dryden, 


3. A propofer. 
Sce here thefe movers, that do prize their honours 

At a crack’d drachm; cufhions, leaden fpoons, 

Ere yct the fight be done, pack up. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

If any queftion be moved concerning the do¢trine of the 
church of England expreffed in the thirty-nine articles, give 
not the Icaft ear to the movers thercof. i Bacon. 

Mo’vinG. participial adj. [from move.] Pathetick; touching ; 
adapted to affect the paffions. 
Great Jupiter, 
The moving pray’r of Abacus did grant, T 
And into men and women turn’d the ant. Blackmore. 
Mo'viınGLY. adj. [from moving. ] Pathetically ; in fuch a man- 
ncr as to feize the paffions. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in other 
books, the Pfalms do both more briefly and more movingly 
exprefs, by reafon of that poetical form wherewith they are 
written. Hooker, b. v. 

I would have had them writ more movingly. Shake/p. 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeft foul, 
Speak all fo movinyly in his behalf, 
I dare not truft myfelf to hear him talk. 
Moucurt. for might. Obfolete. 
Mourn. n. f. [moegel, Swedith.] 
1. A kind of concretion on the top or outfide of things kept 
motionlefs and damp; now difcovered by microfcopes to F 
perfect plants. 
All moulds are inceptions of putrefaction, as the moulds of 
pics and flefh, which mou/ds turn into worms. Bacon. 
Mofs isva kind of mould of the earth and trees, but may 
be better forted as a rudiment of germination. ‘ Bacon. 
Another fpecial affinity is between plants and mould, or pu- 
trefaction 5 for all putrefactian, if it diffolve not in arefaction, 
will, in the end, ‘fluc into plants. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

The malt made in Summer is apt to contract mould. Mort. 

A herinit, who has been fhut up in his cell in a college, 
has contracted a fort of mould and ruft upon his foul, and all 
his airs have aukwardnefs in them. Watts. 

» [Molo, Saxon.}] Earth; foil; ground in which any thing 
grows, m k 

Thofe moulds that are of a bright chefnut or hazelly colour 
are accounted the beft; next to that, the dark grey andruflct 
moulds are accounted beft; the light and dark afh-colour are 
reckoned the worlt, luch as are ufually found on common or 


heathy 


Addifon’s Cato. 


Ww 
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heathy ground: the clear tawny is by ‘no means to be ap- 
proved, but that of a yellowifh colour is reckoned the worlt 
of all; this is commonly found in wild and watte parts of 
the country, and for the moft part produces nothing but gofs, 
furz, and fern. All good lands after rain, or breaking up 
by the fpade, will emit a good fimell; that being always the 
bett that is neither too unctuous or too lean, but {uch as 
will cafily diflolve 5, of a juft conitkence between fand and 
Miller. 

Though worms devour me, though I turn to mould, 
Yet in my ficth L fhall his face behold: + Sandys’s Paraph. 
The black earth, every-where obvious on the furface of 
the ground, we call mould. Woodward. 

y Matter of which any thing is made. 
When the world began, 

Onc common mafs compos’d the mould of man. 
Nature form'd me of her fofteft mould, 
Enfeebled all my foul with tender paflions, 

And funk me-even below my weak fex. Addifon's Cato. 
4. [Molde, Spanith ; maule, French.] The matrix in which 
any thing is caft; in which any thing receives its form. 
If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be compared, 
it may be eafily perceived they had all one original mould. 
Hooter, b.v. 
A dangerous pr<fident were left for the cafting of prayers 
into certain poctical moulds. Hooker; b.v. 
French churches all caft according unto that sould which 
Calvin had made. Hooker. 
My wite comes foremoft ; then the honour’d mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram’d. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
New honours come upon him, 
Like our ftrange garments cleave not to their mould, 
But with the end of ufe. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
You may have fruit in more accurate figures, according as 
you make the moulds. Bacon's Nat. Hifi, N°, 502. 
The liquid ore he drain‘d 
Into fit moulds prepar’d; from which he form’d 
Firft his own tools: then what might elfe be wrought 
Fufile, or grav'n in metal. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 
We may hope for new heavens and a new earth, more 
pure and perfect than the former; as if this was a refincr’s 
fire, to purge out the drofs and coarfe parts, and then caft 


clay. 


Dryden. 


the mafs again into a new and better mould. Burnet. 
Sure our fouls were near allied, and thine 
Caft in the fame poetick mould with mine. Dryden. 
Here in fit moulds to Indian nations known, 
Are caft the fcveral kinds of precious ftone. Blackmore. 
4- Caft; form. 
No mates for you, 
Unlefs you were of gentler, milder mould. Shakepeare. 


William earl of Pembroke was a man of another mould, 
and making, and of another fame, being the molt univerfally 
beloved of any man of that age; and, having a great office 
in the court, he made the court itfclf better efteemed, and 
more reverenced in the country. Clarendon. 

Learn 

What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 

Or fub{tance, how endu’d, and what their pow’r, 

And where their weaknefs. Milton's Par. Loft, b, iis 

So muft the writer, whofe productions fhould 

Take with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. 

From their main-top joyful news they hear 
Of fhips, which by their mould bring new fupplics. Dryd. 
Hans Carvel, impotent and old, 
Marricd a‘lafs of London mould. Prior. 
5. The future or contexture of the fkull. Ain/. 
To Mourn. v. a. [from the noun.] To contract concreted 
matter; to gather mould. 
In woods, in waves, in wars fhe wants to dwell, 
And will be found with peril and with pain ; 
Ne can the man that moulds in idle cell 

Unto her happy manfion attain. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

‘There be fume houfes wherein {weet meats will relent, 
and baked meats will mould, more than in others. Bacon. 

To Mouro. v. u. “Vo cover with mould; to corrupt by 
mould. 

Very coarfe, hoary, moulded bread the fuldiers thru{t upon 
their fpears, railing againtt Ferdinand, who made no better 
provifion. Knolles’s Hiji. of the Turks. 

To Moutp. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To form; to fhape; to model. 
‘ I feel 
Of what coarfe metal ye are moulded. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Here is the cap your worfhip did befpcak ; 

Why this was moulded on a poringer, 

A velvet difh ; fie, fie, ’tis lewd. Shakefreare. 

“The king had taken fuch liking of his perfon, that he re- 
folved to make him a maticr-piccey and to mould shimi plato- 
nically to his own idea. IVotton's, Buckingham. 

Did I requeft thec, Maker! from my ‘clay 
To mould me man? Milton's Pari Lofty L. x. 
He forgeth and meu/deth metals, and builds houfes. «fale, 


Waller. 
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By the: force. of education.we may mould the»minds and 
manners of youth into what fhape we pleale, and give them 
the impreffions of fuch habits as fhall ever afterwards remain. 

Atterbury’s Sérmons. 
Then rofe the feed of chaos, and of night, 

Of dull and venal a new world ta sould, 

And bring Saturnian days of leadvand gold. Dunciad; b. iv. 

A faction in England, under the nainc of puritan, moul:led 
up their new fthemes of religion with republican: priticiples 


in government. Swift. 
For you alone he ftule 
The fire that forms a manly foul ; 
Then, to compleat it ev’ry way, 
He moulded it with female clay. Swift's Mifcel. 


Fabellus would never learn any moral leffons till they were 
moulded into the form of fome fiction or fable like thofe of 
LE fop. MWatts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

2. To knead: as, to mould bread. inf. 
Mo’vipante. adj. [from mould.] What may be moulded. 
The differences: of figurable and not figurable, souldable 
and not mouldable, are plebcian notions.. Bacon's Nat. Hi/?. 
Mo'utper. x. f. [from mould.] He who moulds. ; 
To MULDER. v. n: [from mould] To be turned to. duft; te 
perifh in duft; to be diminifhed. 

If he had fat till, the enemies army would have smouldered 
to nothing, and been expofed to any advantage he would 
take. Glarendony-b. vith. 

Whatfoever moulders, or is wafhed away, is carried"down 
into the lower grounds, and nothing ever brought back. again. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Thofe formed ftones defpoiled of their fhelis, and expofed 
‘upon the furface of the ground, in time decay, wear, and 
moulder away, and are frequently found defaced, and broken 
to pieces. Woodward's Nat. Hifi: p. v. 

To them by fmiling Jove ’twas giv’n, 

Great William's glories to recall, 

When itatues moulder, and when arches fall. Prior. 

Finding his congregation moulder every Sunday, and hear- 
ing what was the occalion of it, he retolved to give his parifh 
a little Latin in his turn. Adaifon’s Spe&. N°. 221. 

To Mo’utperR. v. a. [from meuld.] Vo turn to duft; to 
crumble. 

The natural hiftories of Switzerland talk of the fall of 
thofe rocks when their foundations lave been mouldered with 
age, or rent by an earthquake. Addifon on Italy, 

With nodding arches, broken temples {pread, 
The very tombs now vanith’d like their dead ; 
Some felt the filent ftroke of mould’ring age, 
_. Some, hoftile fury. Pope. 
Mo‘utpiness. 7#. f. [from mouldy.] The ftate of being mouldy. 
Flefh, fifth, and plants, after a mouldine/s, rottennefs, or 
_ corrupting, will fall to breed worms. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
Mo’utpinG. n. fa [from mould.] Ornamental cavities in, wood 
or ftone. - f 
Hollow mouldings are required in the work. Moxcn. 
Mo’utpwarp. n.f: [mold and peonpan, Saxon.] A mols; 
a {mall animal that throws up the earth. 
Above the reach of loathful finful lut, 

Whofe bale effect through cowardly diftruft 

Of his own wings, dare not to heaven fiie, 

But like a mouldwarp in the earth doth lie. Spenfer. 

While they play the mouldwarps, unfavory damps dittem- 
per their heads with annoyance only for the prefent. Carew. 

With gins we betray the vermin of the earth, namely, the 
fichat and the snouldwarp. Walton's Angler. 

Mo’utpy. adj. [from mould.] Overgrown with concretions. 
Is thy name mouldy ? 

“al Cal 

— Tis the more time thou wert us'd. 

— Ha, ha, ha; moft excellent: things that are mouldy 
lack ufe. Well faid, Sir John. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

‘The marble looks white and frefh, as being expofed to the 
winds and falt fea-vapours, that by continually fretting it 
preferves itfelf from that snouldy colour which others contract. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
To Mout. v. n. [muyten, Dutch.] To fhed or change the 
feathers ; to lofe feathers. 

Some birds upon moulting turn colour, as Robin-red-breafts, 
after their moulting, grow to be red again by degrees. Bacon, 

Time fhall mou/t away his wings, 

E’er he fhall difcover 

In the wide whole world again 


Such a conftant lover. Suckling, 
The widow’d turtle hangs her moulting. wings, 
And to the woods in mourntul murmur lings. Garth. 


To Mounca. } v.a. [mouch, to cat much. inf. This word 
To Mauncu. § is retained in Scotiand, and denotes the ob- 
tunded action of toothlefs gums on a kard cruft, or any thing 


eatable: it fcems to be a corruption of the French word 
mangers Machean.) 


A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap, 
And mouacht, aud mowwht, and xguncht. Shake[p. Macbeth. 
_ Mounn. 
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Mounn, nh fnmunbian, Saxon, to defend.] Any thing raifed 
to fortify or defend: ufually a bank of earth and {tone. 

His broad branches laden with rich fee, 

Did ftretch themfelves without the utmoft bound 

Of this great garden, compafs’d with a mound. Fairy Qu. 
The fea’s a thief, whofe liquid furge refolves 

The mounds into falt tears. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

God had thrown 

That mountain as his garden mound, high rais’d. Milton. 

Such as broke through all mounds of law, fuch as laughed 
at the fword of vengeance which divine juftice brandifhed in 
their faces. South's Sermons. 

Nor cold fhall hinder me with horns and hounds 

To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. Dryden. 

The ftate of Milan is like a vaft garden forrounded by a 
noble mound-work of rocks and mountains. Addifon. 

To Mounn. v.a. [from the noun.] To fortify with a mound. 
MOUNT. n. f. [mont, French; mons, Latin.] 
x. A mountain; a hill. 

Jacob offered facrifice upon the mount. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of fnow. 
2. An artificial hill raifed in a garden, or other place. 

He might fee what mounts they had in fhort time caft, and 

what a number there was of brave and warlike foldiers. 
Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 
3. A publick treafure; a bank. Now obfolete. 

Thefe examples confirmed me in a refolution to {pend my 
time wholly in writing; and to put forth that poor talent 
God hath given me, not to particular exchanges, but to 
banks or mounts of perpetuity, which will not break. Bacon. 

To MOUNT. v. n. [monter, French. ] 
1. To rife on high. 
Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make her 
neft on high? Fob itt. 27. 
I'll ftrive, with troubl’d thoughts, to take a nap; 
Left leaden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 
When I fhould mount with wings of victory. Shake/peare. 
A bafe ignoble mind, 
That mounts no higher than a bird can foar.  Shake/peare. 
The fire of trees and houfes mounts on high, 

And meets half-way new fires that fhow’r from fky. Cowley. 
_ If the liturgy fhould be offered to them, it would kindle 
jealoufy, and as the firft range of that ladder which fhould 
ferve to mount over all their cuftoms. Clarendon, 

Ambitious meteors fet themfelves upon the wing, taking 
every occafion of drawing upward to the fun; not confider- 
ing, that they have no more time allowed them in their 
mounting than the fingle revolution of a day ; and that when 
the light goes from them, they are of nece‘fity to fall. Dryd. 

2. To tower; to be built up to great elevation. 

Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, and his 

head reach unto the clouds, yet he fhall perith. Job xx. 6. 
3. To get on horfeback. 


Gen. xxxi. 54. 
Dryden. 


He 
Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on, 
Cry’d, oh! and mounted. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
4 [For amount.] To rife in value. 
Bring then thefe bleffings to a ftriét account, 


Make fair deductions, fee to what they mount. Pose. 
‘To Mount. v.a. 
1. To raife aloft; to lift on high. 
The fire that mounts the liquor till ’t runs o'er, 
Seeming to augment, wattes it. Shakefpeare. 
What power is it which mounts my love fo high, 
That makes me fee, and cannot feed mine eye? Shake/p. 


The air is fo thin, that a bird has therein no feeling of 
her wings, or any refiftance of air to mount herlelf by: Ral. 
2. To afcend; to climb. 
Shall we mount again the rural throne, 
And rule the country kingdoms, once our own? Dryden. 
3. To place on horfeback. 
Three hundred horfes, in high ftables fed, 
Of thefe he chofe the faire{t and the beft, 
To mount the Trojan troop. Dryden's ZEn. 
Clear reafon, acting in conjunction with a well-difciplined, 
but ftrong and vigorous fancy, feldom fail to attain their end: 
fancy without realon, is like a horfe without a rider; and 
reafon without fancy is not well mounted. Grew’s Cof. b. ii. 
4. To embellifh with ornaments. 
5. To Mount guard. To do duty and watch at any particu- 
lar poft. 
6. To MounT a cannon. To fet a piece on its wooden frame 
for the more eafy carriage and management in firing it. 
Mo’unTAIn. n. J. [montaigne, French.) A large hill; a vaft 
protuberance of the earth. 

I had been drowned; a death that I abhor; for the water 
fells a man, and what a thing fhould I have been when I 
had been {welled ? I fhould have been a mountain of mummy. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 
She did corrupt frail nature with fome bribe, 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 


Where fits deformity to mock my body. Shate/peare. 
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From Acmon’s hands a rolling-ftone there came, 
So large, it half deferv’d a mountain's name ! Dryden. 
Mo’untain. adj. [montanus, Latin.) Found on the moun- 


tains; pertaining to the mountains; growing on the moun- | 


tains. 
Now for our mountain fport, up to yond hill, 
Your legs are young. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline, 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 
When they are fretted with the gufts of heav’n. Shake/p. 
MOUNTAINEER. ^". /. [from mountain. ] 
1. An inhabitant of the mountains. 
A few mountaineers may efcape, enough to continue human 
race; and yet illiterate rufticks, as mountaineers always are. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
Amiternian troops, of mighty fame, 
And mountaineers, that from Severus came. Dryden's Zin, 
2. A favage; a free booter; a ruftick. 
Yield, ruftick mountaineer. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
No favage, fierce banditti, or mountaineer, ; 
Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton. 
MO'UNTAINET. n. f. [from mountain.] A hillock; a {mall 
mount. Elegant, but not in ufe. 

Her breatts fweetly rofe up like two fair mountainets in the 
pleafant vale of Tempe. Sidney. 

Mo’unrainous. adj. [from mountain.) 
1. Hilly; full of mountains. 

The afcent of the land from the fea to the foot of the 
mountains, and the height of the mountains from the bottom 
to the top, are to be computed, when you meafure the height 
of a mountain, or of a mountainous land, in refpect of the 
fea. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

2. Large as mountains; huge; bulky. 
What cuftom wills in all things, fhou’d we do’t, 

Mountainous error wou'd be too highly heapt 


For truth to o’erpeer. Shake/peare. 
On earth, in air, amidft the feas and ikies, 

Mountainous heaps of wonders rife ; 

Whoie tow’ring ftrength will ne‘erfubmit 

To reafon's batteries, or the mines of wit. Prior. 


3. Inhabiting mountains. 

In deftructions by deluge and earthquake, the remnant 
which hap to be referved are ignorant and mountainous people, 
that can give no account of the time paft. Bacons Effays. 

Mo’untainousness. n. f. [from mountainous.] State of being 
full of mountains. 

Armenia is fo called from the mountainoufne/s of it. 

Brerewood on Learning. 
Mo’unTAIN-PARSLEY. 1. f. [oreofolinum, Lat.] A plant. 
The mountain-parfley hath a rofe-fhaped umbellated flower, 
confifting of feveral leaves, placed in a circular order, reiting 
on the empalement, which afterwards becomes a fruit com- 
pofed of two feeds, which are oval, plain, large, ftreaked and 
bordered, and fometiimes caft off their cover; the leaves are 
like parfley. Miller. 
Mo’unTAIN-ROSE. ”. f. [chamerhododendron, Lat.] A plant. 

The mountain-roje hath a tubulous flower, confifting of one 
leaf, fhaped fomewhat like a funnel ; from whofe cup ariles 
the pointal, fixed like a nai! in the hinder part of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong fruit, divided into five 
cells, in which are contained many very finall feeds. Miller. 

Mo’unTANT. adj. [miontans, Lat.} Rifing on high. 
Hold up, you fluts, 

Your aprons mountunt ; you're not oathable, 

Although, I know, you'll fwear. Shuk. Timon of Athens. 
Mo’unTEBANK. n. f. (montare in banco, Italian. ] 
1. A door that mounts a bench in the market, and boafts his 

infallible remedies and cures. 
I bought an unction of a mountebank 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood, no catapla{m fo rare, 

Can fave the thing from death. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

She, like a mountchank, did wound 

And ftab herfelf with doubts profound, 

Only to fhew with how {mall pain 

‘The fores of faith are cur’d again. Hudibras, p. i. 

But Æfchylus, fays Horace in fome page, 
Was the firft szountebank that trod the ftage. Dryden. 
It looks {o like a mountebank to boak of infallible cures. 
Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
2. Any boaftful and falfe pretender. 
As nimble jugglers, that ceceive the eye, 

Difguifed cheaters, prating ziountebanks, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakefpeare. 

There are mountebanks, and {matterers in ftate. L'E/frange. 

Nothing fo impoffible in nature but mountebunks will under- 
take. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of Jobn Buil. 

To Mo'uNTEBANK. v.a. [from the noun.] To cheat by falle 
boafts or pretences. 
I'l! mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them. Shakefpeave's Coriclanus. 
Mo’unTENANCE. n.f. Amount of a thing. Spenfer. 
5 Mo’unvrer. 


= 
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Mo’unter. n. f [from mount.] One that mounts, 

Though they to the earth were thrown, 2? 
Yet quickly they regain’d their own, ` 
Such nimblenefs was never fhown ; 7 ay 
They were two gallant mounters. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Few bankers will to heav’n be mounters. Swift, 

Mo’unty. n. f. [montce, French.] The rife of a hawk. 
The {port which Bafilius would fhew to Zemane, was the 
mounty at a heron, which getting up on his waggling wings 
with pain, as though the air next to the earth were not fit 


to fly through, now diminifhed the fight of himfelf. Sidney, 
To Mourn. v.n”. [mupnan, Saxon. ] 
1. To grieve; to be forrowful. 
Abraham came to mourn for Sarah; and to weep. Genef. 
I mourn in my complaint. Pfal. lv. 2. 
This day is holy ; mourn not, nor weep: Neh. viii. 9. 
The people fhall mourn over it. Hof. x. 5. 


My vineyard being defolate; mourneth unto me. Fer. xii. 
They made an appointment to mourn with him, and to 
comfort him. Fob ii. x1. 
They rejoice at the prefence of the fun, and mourn at the 
abfence thereof. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N°. 493. 
2. To wear the habit of forrow. 
We mourn in black; why mourn we not in blood ? Shak. 
Friends in fable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps they mourn a year; 
They bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the puppet-fhow. 
3. To preferve appearance of grief. 
The days of mourning for my father are at hand, then will 
I flay Jacob. Gen. xxvii. 41. 
Feign thyfelf to be a mourner, and put on mourning ap- 
parel. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 


Pope: 


Publifh it that fhe is dead ; 
Maintain a mourning oftentation, 
_ Hang mournful epitaphs. Shake/p. Much about nothing. 
To Mourn. v. a. 
3. To grieve for; to lament. 
The mufe that mourns him now his happy triumph fung. 


ryden. 
Portius himfelf oft falls in tears before me, 
As if he mourn’d his rival’s ill fuccefs. Addifon’s Cato. 
2. To utter in a forrowful manner, 
The love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her fad fong mourneth well. Milton, 


Mourne. 2. f. [morne, French.] The round end of a ftaf; 
the part of a lance to which the fteel part is fixed, or where 
it is taken off. 

He carried his lances, which though ftrong to give a lancely 
blow indeed, yet fo were they coloured with hooks near the 
mourne, that they prettily reprefented fheep hooks. Sidney. 

Mo’urner. ‘n. f. [from mourn.] 

1. One that mourns; one that grieves. 

The kindred of the queen muft die at Pomfret. 

— Indeed I am no mourner for that news, 
Becaufe they have been ftill my adverfaries, 
To cure thy woe, fhe fhews thy fame ; 

Left the great mourner fhould forget 

That all the race whence Orange came; 

Made virtue triumph over fate. 

2. One who follows a funeral in black. 

A woman that had two daughters burled ones and mourners 
were provided to attend the funeral. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

He lives to be chief mourner for his fon ; 

Before his face his wife and brother burns. 

3. Something ufed at funerals. 

The mourner eugh and builder oak were there. Dryden, 

Mo’urnrut. adj. [mourn and full.] 

1. Having the appearance of forrow. 

No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds, 
Nor mournful bell fhall ring her burial. Shake/peare, 
The winds within the quiv’ring branches play’d, 

And dancing trees a mournful mufick made. Dryden, 

2. Caufing forrow. 


Shake/peare. 


Prior. 


Dryden, 


Upon his tomb 
Shall be engrav’d the fack of Orleans ; 
The treach’rous manner of his mournful death. 
3. Sorrowful ; feeling forrow. 
The mournful fair, 
Oft as the rolling years return, 
With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair, 
Shall vifit her diftinguifh’d urn. 
‘4. Betokening forrow ; expreflive of grief. 
No mourfu/ bell fhall ring her burial. Shake/peare. 
On your family’s old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs. Shakefpeare. 
Mo’urnFuLty. adv. [from mournful.) Sorrowfully ; with for- 


row 
Shake/peare. 


Shakefp. 


Prior. 


Beat the drum, that it {peak mournfully. 
Mo’urnFuunsss. n. f. [from mournful. } 

1. Sorrow ; grief. 

2. Show of grief; appearance of forrow. 
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Mo’urnina. n. f. [from mourn] 
1. Lamentation; forrow. 

Wo is me, who will deliver me in thofe days? the be- 
ginning of forrows and great mournings. 2 Efdr. xvi. 18. 

2. The drefs of forrow. 
They through the mafter- ftreet the corps cortvey'd, 

The houfes to their tops with black were {pread, 

And ev’h the pavements were with mourning hid. Dryden. 

Mo’uRNINGLY. adv. [from mourning.}] With the appearance 
of forrowing. , 
The king fpoke of him admiringly and mourningly. Shak. 
Mouse. plural mice: n. f. [muy, Saxon; mus, Latin.] ‘The 
fmalleft of all beafts; a little animal Hauhting houfes and 
corn fields, deftroyed by éats. 

__ The eagle England being in prey; 

To her unguarded neft the weazel Scot 

Comes fneaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs ; 

Playing the moufe in abfence of the. cat. Shake/peare. 

Thefe fhall be unclean; the weafle, the moufe, and the 
tortoife. Lev. xi. 29. 

Where mice and rats devour’d poetick bread, 

And with herolck verfe luxurioufly were fed: Dryden. 

This ftru€ture of hair I have obferved in the hair of cats, 
rats, and mice. Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 

To Mouse. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To catch mice. 
An eagle tow’ring, in his pride of place 
= Was by a moufing owl hawk’d and kill’d. Shakefpeare. 
2. I fuppofe it means, in the following paflage, fly; infidious ; 
or predatory, rapacious ; interefted. 

A whole aflembly of mou/ing faints; urider the mafk of zeal 

and good nature, lay many kingdoms in blood, L’ E/frange. 
Mo’use-gar. n. f. [myofotis, Lat:] 

The moufe-ear hath the whole appearance of chick-weed ; 
but the flower is larger, and the fruit fhaped like an ox’s 
horh, gaping at the top, and full of {mall round feeds. Miller. 

Mo’vusEHunT. n. fo [moufe and hunt.) Moufer; one that hunts 
mice. 

. You have been a mou/e-hunt in your time, 

But I will watch you. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

Mo'use-HoLe. n. f. [moufe and hole.}] Small hole; hole at 
which a moufe only may run in. 

He puts the prophets in a moufe bole: the laft man ever 
{peaks the beft reafon. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 

He can creep in at a mou/e-hole, but he foon grows too big 
ever to get out again. Stillingfleet. 

Mo’user, n. f. [from mou/e.] One that catches mice. 

Pufs, a madam, will be a mou/er ftill. L’Eftrange. 

When you have fowl in the larder, leave the door open, 
in pity to the cat, if fhe be a good mou/er. Swift. 

MoʻusETAIL. n.f. An herb. 
Mo'usE-TRAP. 2. f. [moufe and trap.) A {nare or gin in which 
mice are taken. 

Many analogal motions in animals, I have reafon to con- 
clude, in their principle are not fimply mechanical, although 
a moufe-trap, or Architas dove, moved mechanically. Hale. 

Madam, 
With her own hand the moufe-trap baited. 
MOUTH. n». f. [mu%, Saxon.] 
1. The aperture in the head of any animal at which the food 
is received. 
The dove came in; and lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf. 
Gen. viii. 11. 

There can be no reafon given, why a vifage fomewhat 
longer, or a wider mouth, could not have confifted with a 
foul, Locke. 

2. The opening ; that at which any thing enters ; the entrance ; 
the part of a veffel by which it is filled and emptied: 

He came and lay at the mouth of the haven, daring them 
to fight. Knolles’s Hif. of the Turks. 

Set a candle lighted in the bottom of a bafon of) water, 
and turn the mouth of a glafs over the candle, and it will make 
the water rife. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N°. 889. 

The mouth is low and narrow ; but, after having entered 
pretty far in, the grotto opens itfelf in an oval figure: Addi/on. 

The navigation of the Arabick gulf being more dangerous 
toward the bottom than the mouth, Ptolemy built Berenice at 
the entry of the gulf: Arbuthnoton Coins. 

3. The inftrument of fpeaking. 
Riotous madnefs, 
To be entangled with thefe mouth-made vows, ' ; 
Which break themfelves in fwearing. Shakepeare. 
Either our hiftory fhall with full mouth 

Speak freely of our acts ; or elfe our grave, 

Like Turkifh mute, fhall have a tonguelefs mouth, 

Not worfhipp’d with a waxen epitaph. Shakefp Henry V 

We will call the damfel, and“ inquire at her mouth, 

: Gen. xxiv. §7-~ 

Every. body's mouth will be full on it for the firft four days, 
and in four more the ftory will talk itfelf afleep. L’E/trange. 

In the innocent age of the world, it was in every body's 
mcuth that the fon was about to marry. L’Eftrange. 

16 X Having 


Prior. 
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Having frequently In our mouths the name eternity, we 
think we have a pofitive idea of it. Locke. 
_ There is a certain fentence got into every man’s mouth, that 
God accepts the will for the deed. South's Sermons. 
4. A fpeaker; a rhetorician; the principal orator. In burlefque 
language. 
Every coffee-houfe has fome particular ftatefman belong- 
ing to it, who is the mouth of the ftreet where he lives. Add, 
§. Cry; voice: 
Coward dogs 
Moft fpend their mouths, when what they feem to threaten 
Runs far before them. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
The boar 
Deals glancing wounds ; the fearful dogs divide, 


All {pend their mouth aloft, but none abide. Dryden. 
You don’t now thunder in the capitol, 
With all the mouths of Rome to fecond thee. Addifon. 


6. Diftortion of the mouth ; wry face, in this fenfe, is faid to 
make mouths. 
Perfevere, counterfeit fad looks, 

Make mouths upon me when I turn my back. Shake/peare. 

Againft whom make ye a wide mouth, and draw out the 
tongue ? Ia. lvii. 4. 

Why they fhould keep running affes at Colefhill, or how 
making mouths turns to account in Warwickfhire more than 
any other parts of England, I cannot comprehend. Addi/on. 

9. Down in the MoutH. Dejected; clouded in the counte- 
nance. 

But, upon bringing the net afhore, it proved to be only 
one great ftone, and a few little fithes : upon this difappoint- 
ment they were down in the mouth. L’Eftrange. 

To Mourn. v. n. [from the noun.] To fpeak big ; to fpeak 
in a ftrong and loud voice; to vociferate. 
Nay, an thou’lt mouth 
T'I] rant as well as thou. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
When Progne’s or Thyeftes” feaft they write, 

And for the mouthing ator verfe indite ; 

Thou neither like a bellows fwell’ft thy face, 

Nor canft thou ftrain thy throat. Dryden's Perfius. 

Pll bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 
And mouth at Cæfar till I fhake the fenate. Addifon. 
To MouTu. v.a. 
1. To utter with a voice affeCtedly big; to roll in the mouth 
with tumult. 

Speak the fpeech as I pronounced it, trippingly on the 
tongue: but if you mouth it, I had as lieve the town-crier 
had {poke my lines. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Twitch’d by the fleeve he mouths it more and more, 

Till with white froth his gown 1s flaver’d o’er, Dryden. 

2. To chew; to eat; to grind in the mouth. 
Corne carried let fuch as be poore go and glean, 
And after thy cattel to mouth it upglean, = Tuffer’s Hufb. 
Death lines his dead chaps with fteel, 
The {words of foldiers are his teeth, his phangs ; 
And now he feafts mouthing the flefh of men. 
3. ‘To feize in the mouth. 
He keeps them, like an apple, in the corner of his jaw; 
firft mouth’d to be laft fwallow’d. Shake[p. Hamlet. 
Lucilius never fear’d the times ; 
Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought, 
He mouth’d them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryden. 
4. To form by the mouth. 

In regard the cub comes forth involved in the chorion, a 
thick membrane obfcuring the formation, and which the dam 
doth after tear afunder; the beholder at firft fight imputes the 
enfuing form to the mouthing of the dam, Br. Vulgar Err, 

Mo’utTHED. adj. [from mouth] 
1. Furnifhed with a mouth. 
One tragick fentence if I dare deride, 
Which Betterton’s grave action dignify’d, 
Or well mouth’d Booth with emphafis proclaims. Pope. 
2. Incompofition, foul mouthed or contumelous ; mealy mouthed 
or bafhful ; and a hard mouthed horfe, or a horfe not obedient 
to the bit. 
Mo’uTH-FRIEND. n. f. [mouth and friend.) One who profeffes 
friendfhip without intending it. 
May you a better feaft never behold, 
You knot of mouth-friends: {moke and lukewarm water 
Is your perfection. Shakefpeare. 
Mo’uturut. n.f. [mouth and full.] 
1. What the mouth contains at once. 
2. Any proverbially fmall quantity. 
A goat going out for a mouthful of frefh grafs, charged her 


Shake/p. 


kid not to open the door till fhe came back. L’Eftrange. 
You to your own Aquinum fhall repair, 
To take a mouthful of {weet country air. Drydens Juv. 


Mo’uTH-HONOUR. 7. f. [mouth and bonour.} Civility outwardly 
expreficd without fincerity. 
Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I mutt not look to have; but in their ftead, 
Curfes not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 


t Shake/p. 
Mo’uTHuess, adj. [from mouth.] Without a mouth. 
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Mow. n. f. [mope, Saxon, a heap.] A loft or chamber where _ 
hay or corn is laid up: hay in mow, is hay laid up in a 
houfe ; hay in rick, is hay heaped together in a field. 

Learne fkilfullie how é 

Each grain for to laie by itfelf on a mow. Tuffer’s Hufb. 

Where’er I gad, I Blouzelind fhall view, 

Woods, dairy, barn, and sows our paifion knew. Gay. 
_ Beans when moift give in the mow. Mortimer’s Hufb. 

Te Mow. v. a. preter. mowed, part. mown. {mapan, Saxon. 
Mow the noun is pronounced as now; mow verb as mo. ] 

1. To cut with a fcythe. 

Of all the feed that in my youth was fowne, 
Was nought but brakes and brambles to be mown. Spenfer. 
The care you have 
To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 
Is worthy praife. Shake/p. Henry VI. p. ii. 
Forth he goes, 

Like to a harveft man, that’s tafk’d to mow 

Or all, or loffhis hire. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Tt was the latter growth after the king's mowings. Amos Vil. 

Whatever 

The fcythe of time mows down, devour unfpar’d. Mikon. 

Beat, roll and mow carpet-walks and cammomile. Evelyn. 

2. To cut down with {peed and violence. 

He will mow down all before him, and leave his paflage 
poll’d. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

What valiant foemen, like to autumn’s corn, 

Have we mow’d down. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Thou and I, marching before our troops, 

May tafte fate to "em; mow ’em out a pafiage, 

Begin the noble harveft of the field. Dryden’s All for Leves 
Stands o’er the proftrate wretch, and as he lay, 

Vain tales inventing, and prepar’d to pray, 

Mows off his head. Dryden’s En. 

To Mow. vw. a. [from the noun.] To put in a mow. 

To Mow. v.n. To gather the harveft. 

Gold, though the heavieft metal, hither fwims : 

Ours is the harveft where the Indians mow, i 

We plough the deep, and reap what othcrs fow. Waller. 

Mow. n. f. [probably corrupted from mouth; moué, French.] 
Wry mouth ; diftorted face. This word is now out of ufe, 
but retained in Scotland. 

The very abjeéts came together againft me unawares, 
making mows at me. Pfal. xxxv. 15. Common Prayer. 

Apes and monkey's, 

*T wixt two fuch fhe’s, would chatter this way, and 

Contemn with mows the other. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

Thofe that would make mowes at him while my father lived, 
give twenty ducats apiece for his picture in little.  Shake/p. 

To Mow. v.n. [from the noun.] To make mouths; to di- 
ftort the face. 

Some Smithfield ruffian takes up fome new mowing with 
the mouth, fome wrenching with the fhoulder, fome frefh, 
new oath, that is not ftale, but will run round in the mouth. 

Aycham’s Schoolma/fter. 

Mohu, of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and 

mowing. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
For every trifle are they fet upon me; 

Sometimes like apes that mow and chatter at me, 

And after bite me. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/t. 

To Mo'wsurn. v. n. [mow and burn.) To ferment and heat 
in the mow for want of being dry. 

Houfe it not green, left it mowdurn. Mortimer’s Hufb. 

Mo’wer. n. f. [from mow.] One who cuts with a icythe. 

Set mowers a mowing, where medow is grown. Tuffer. 
The ftrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him like the mowers fwath. 
All elfe cut off, 

As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers i 

A field of thiftles. Benj. Folmfons Catiline. 

Mowers and reapers, who {pend the moft part of the hot 
Summer days expofed to the fun, have the fkin of their hands 
of a darker.colour than before. Boyle. 

Mo’xa. n.f. An Indian mofs, ufed in the curet of the gout 
by burning it on the part aggrieved, Temple. 

Mo'YLeE. n.f. A mule; an animal generated between the 
horfe and the afs. 

Ordinary hufbandmen fhould quit breeding .of horfes, and 
betake themfelves to moyles; a beaft which will fare hardly, 
live very long, draw indifferently well, carry great burthens, 
and hath alfo a pace fwift and ealy enough. Carew. 

’T would tempt a moyle to fury. May. 

Mucn. adj. [mycker, Swedith; mucho, Spanifh.] Large in 

quantity ; long in time; many in number. 
Let us know 

If ’twill tie up thy difcontented {word, 

And carry back to Sicily zauch tall youth, 

That elfe muft perith here. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Thou fhalt carry much feed out, and fhalt gather but little 
in; for the locuft {hall confume it. Deut. xxiv. 38. 

I am well ferved, to take fo much pains for onc refolved to 
make away with himfelf. L'Effrange. 

You 


Shake/p. 


- 
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You were preficd for the fea-fervice, and got off with 
eneh Swift's Rules to Servants, 
Mucu. adv. 
1. Ina great degrees by far. 
- Ifaac, thou art much mightier than we. Gen. xxvi. 16. 
Excellent fpeech becometh not a fool, much lefs do lying 
lips a prince. Prov. xvii. 17. 
We have had fathers of our flefh which corrected us, and 
we gave them reverence ; fhall we not much rather be in fub- 
section unto the Father of fpirits, and live? Heb. xii. 9. 
If they efcaped not who refufed him that fpoke on earth, 
much more fhall not we efcape, if we turn away from him 


that {peaketh from heaven. Heb, xii. 25. 
Somewhat aw’d, I fhook with holy fear, 
Yet not fo much but that I noted well 
Who did the moft in fong and dance excel. Dryden. 


2. Toa certain degree. 

He charged them that they fhould tell no man: but the 
more he charged them, fo much the more a great deal they 
publifhed it. 

3. Toa great degree. 
So fpake, fo with’d much humbled Eve, but fate 


Subfcrib’d not. Milt. 
To thee thy much-afficted mother flies, 
And on thy fuccour and thy faith relies. Dryden. 
Your much-lov’d fleet fhall foon 
Befiege the petty monarchs of the land. Dryden, 


If his rules of reafon be not better than his rules for health, 
he is not like to be much followed. Baker's Ref. on Learning. 
Oh much experienc’d man ! Pope’s Odyffey. 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much affited, much enduring man. Pope's Odyffey. 
3. Often, or long. 
You pine, you languifh, love to be alone, 
Think much, {peak little, and in fpeaking, figh. Dryden. 
Homer fhall laft, like Alexander, long, 
As much recorded, and as often fung. 
4. Nearly. 
All left the world much as they found it, ever unquiet, fub- 
ject to changes and revolutions. Temple. 
Mucn. n.f. 
1. A great deal; multitude in number; abundance in quan- 
titv. 
‘They gathered againft Mofes and Aaron, and faid, Ye 
take too much upon you. Num. xvi. 3. 
Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give, 
Nor murm’ring take the little I receive.  Dryden’s Iliad. 
They have much of the poetry of Mecznas, but little of 
his liberality. E er Pref. to All for Love. 
The fate of love is fuch, 
That fill it fees too little or too much, 
Much fuff’ring heroes next their honours claim ; 
Thofe of lefs noify and lefs guilty fame, 
Fair virtue’s filent train. Pope’s Temple of Fame. 
2. More than enough ; a heavy fervice or burthen. 
Thou think’ft it much to tread the ooze 


Of the falt deep. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/t. 


Granville. 


Dryden. 


He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 
This gracious act the ladies all approve, 

Who thought it much a man fhould die for love, 

And with their miftrefs join’d in clofe debate. Dryden. 


3. Any affignable quantity or degree. 
The waters covered the chariots and horfemen; there re- 
mained not fo much as one. Exod. xiv. 28. 
We will cut wood out of Lebanon as much as thou fhalt 
need. 2 Chron. ii. 16. 
The matter of the univerfe was created before the flood ; 
and if any more was created, then there muĝ be as much an- 
nihilated to make room for it. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Who is there of whom we can with any rational affurance, 
or perhaps fo much as likelihood, affirm, here is a man whofe 
nature is renewed, whofe heart is changed. . South’s Sermons. 
4. An uncommon thing ; fomcthing ftrange. 
It was much that one that was fo great a lover of peace 
fhould be happy in war, Bacon's Henry VII. 
It is much, it men were from eternity, that they fhould not 
find out the way of writing all that long duration which had 
paft before that time. Tillotfon’s Sermons, 
5. To make Mucu of. To treat with regard; to fondle; to 
pamper. a 
Though he knew his difcourfe was to entertain him from 
a more ftreight parley, yet he durft not but kifs his rod, and 
gladly make much of that entertainment which fhe allotted 
unto him. Sidney, b. ii 
The king underftanding of their adventure, fuddenly falls 
to take a pride in making much of them, cxtolling them with 
infinite praifes. Sidney, b. ii. 
When thou cameft firft, 
Thou froak'd’ft, and mad’ much of me ; and would’ft 
give me 
Water with berries in't, 
1 


Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 


Mark vii. 36. ` 


MUC 


Mucu at one. Of cqual value; of equal Influence. 
Then prayers are vain as curfes, much at one 

In a flave’s mouth, againft a monarch’s pow'r. 
Mu’cHwuat. adv. [much and what.) Nearly. 

The motion being conveyed from the brain of man to the 
fancy of another, it is there received; and the fame kind of 
{trings being moved, and muchwhat after the fame manner as 
in the firft imaginant. Glanuille’s Scep. c. 24. 

The bignel of her body and bill; as likewife the forin of 
them, is zuchwhat as {wallows. More’s Antidote ag. Atheifm. 

If we will difbelieve every thing, becaufe we cannot cer- 
tainly know all things, we fhall do muchwhat as wilcly as he 
who would not ufe his legs becaufe he had no wings to fly. 

Locke. 

Unlefs he cai prove czlibatum a man or a woman, this 

Latin will be muchwhat the fame with a folecifm. Atterbury. 
Mv'cHeEL. adj. for muckle or mickle: [mycel, Saxon.] Much. 
He had in arms abroad won muchel fame, 

And fill'd far lands with glory of his might. Fairy Queen. 
MU‘CID. n. f. [muctdus, Lat. mucre, Fr.] Slimy; mutty. 
Mv’cipness. n. f. [from mucid.] Sliminefs ; muftinefs. Ainf. 
MU‘CILAGE. n. f. [muctlage, French.] A flimy or vifcous 

body ; a body with moifture fufficient to hold it together. 

Diffolution of gum tragacanth, and oil of fweet almonds, 
do commingle, the oil remaining on the top till they be 
ftirred, and make the mucilage fomewhat more liquid. Bacon: 

Your alaternus feed move with a broom, that the feeds clog 
not together, unlefs you will feparate it from the mucilage, 
for then you muft a little bruife it wet. Evelyn. 

Both the ingredients improve one another; for the mucilage 
adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil preferves the mu- 
cilage from infpiffation. Ray on the Creation: 

Mucixa/Ginous. adj. [mucilagineux, French, from mucilage.) 
Slimy; vifcous; foft with fome degree of tenacity. 

There is a twofold liquor prepared for the inunction and 
lubrification of the heads or ends of the bones : an oily one; 
furnifhed by the marrow; and a mucilaginous; fupplied by 
certain glandules feated in the articulations. Ray on Creation. 

There is a fort of magnetifm in all, not mucilaginous but 
refinous gums, even in common rofin, Grew's Cofmol. 

Mucita‘cinous glands. 

Mucilaginaus glands are of two forts; fome are f{mall, and 
in a manner milliary glands, becaufe glandules are placed all 
upon the fame furface of the membranes which lie over the 
articulations; the cther fort are conglomerated, or many 
glandules colleéted and planted one upon another, fo as to 
make a bulk appear confpicuoufly. Quincy. 

Mucixa’cinousness. x. f: [from mucilaginous.} Sliminefs 3 
vifcofity. 
Muck. n. f. [meox; Saxon ; myer; Iflandick,] 
1, Dung for manure of grounds. 
Hale out thy mucke, and plow out thy ground. Tuffer: 

It is ufual to help the ground with muck, and likewife to 
recomfort with muck put to the roots; but to water it with 
muck water, which is like to be more forcible, is not prac- 
tifed. Bacons Nat. Hifl. N°. 403. 

The fwine may fee the pearl, which yet he values but 
with the ordinary muck. Glanville’s Apology. 

There are, who 
Rich foreign mold, on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce laborious, and with fat’ning muck 


Dryden. 


Befmear the roots: Philips. 
Morning infeéts that in muck begun, 
Shine, buzz and fly-blow in the fetting fun. Pope. 


N 


. Any thing low, mean, and filthy. 
Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, 
And low abafe the high heroick fpirit 
That joys for crowns. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
3. To run a MUCK, fignifes; I know not from what deriva- 
tion, to run madly and attack all that we meet. 
Frontlefs and fatire-praof he {cow’rs the ftreets, 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. 
Satire’s my weapon, Lut I am too difcreet 
To run a muck, and tit at al! I meet. Pope's Horace. 
To Muck. v. a. [from the noun.]. To manure with muck ; 
to dung. 
Thy garden plot lately wel trenched and sucht 
Would tow be twifallowed. Tuffer. 
MU'CKENDER. 2. f. _[mouchsir, French ; mocadero, Spanifh ; 
muccinium, low Latin.] A handkerchief. 
For thy dull fancy a muckender is. fit, 
To wipe the flabberings of thy {notty wit. Dorfet. 
To Mo’cker. v. n. [from muck.] To fcramble for money ; to 
hoard up; to get or fave meanly: a word ufed by Chaucer, 
and ftill retained in converfation. 
Mu’ckerer. n. f. [from mucker.] One that muckers. 
Mvu'ckHiLL. n. f. [muck and dill.) A dunghil. 
Old Euclio in Plautus, as he went trom home, feeing a 
crowfcrat upon the muck-hill, returned in all hafte, taking 
it for an ill fign his moncy was digged up. Burton, 


Dryden. 


Mu’cKINESS. 


MUD 


Mu’ckiness. x. f. [from mucky.] Naftinefs; filth. 
Mu’cKLE. adj. [mycel, Saxon.] Much. 
Mu'cxsweat. n. f. [muck and fweat : in this low word, muck 
fignifies wet, moift.] Profufe fweat. 
Mu’‘cKworm. n. f. [muck and worm.] 
1. A worm that lives in dung. 
2. A mifer; a curmudgeon. 
Worms fuit all conditions ; 
Mifers are muckworms, filkworms beaus, 
And death-watches phyficians. 
Mu’cxy. adj. [from muck.] Nafty; filthy. 
Mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys, 
Fairy Queen, 
Mv’eous. adj. [mucofus, Latin.] Slimy; vifcous. 

The falamander being cold in the fourth, and moift in the 
third degree, and having alfo a mucous humidity above and 
under the fkin, may a while endure the flame. Brown. 

About thefe the nerves and other veflels make a fine web, 
covered over with a mucous fubftance, to moiften thefe pa- 
pillæ pyramidales. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

Mu’cousness, n. f. [from mucous.} Slime; vifcofity. 
MU'CRO. n. f. [Latin.] A point. 

The mucro or point of the heart inclineth unto the left, 

by this pofition it giving way unto the aftenfion of the mid- 


Swifts Mifeel, 


tiff; Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
Mu’cronaTeD. x. f. [mucro, Latin.] Narrowed to a fharp 
point. 


Gems are here fhot into cubes confifting of fix fides, and 
mucronated or terminating in a point. Woodward. 
Mou’cuLenT. adj. [from mucus, Lat.] Vifcous; flimy. Dia. 
MUCUS. n. f. [Latin.] Is moft properly ufed for that which 
flows from the papillary procefles through the os cribriforme 
into the noftrils; but it is alfo ufed for any flimy liquor or 
moifture, as that which daubs over and guards the bowels 
and all the chief paflages in the body; and it is feparated by 
the mucilaginous glands. Quincy. 
In the ation of chewing, the mucus mixeth with the ali- 
ment: the mucus is an humour different from the fpittle, and 
the great quantity of atr which it contains helps to diflolve 
the aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
MUD. n. f. [modder, Dutch.] The flime and uliginous matter 
at the bottom of ftill water. 
The pureft fpring is not fo free from mud, 
As I am clear from treafon. Shake/p. Henry VI. p. itis 
Water in mud doth putrefy, as not able to preferve itfelf. 
Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 696. 

The channel was dried up, and the fifh left dead and ftick- 
ing in the mud. L’Eftrange. 

The force of the-fluid will feparate the fmalleft particles, 
fo as to leave vaca interftices, which will be again filled up 
by particles carried on by the fucceeding fluid, as a bank by 
the mud of the current, which muft be reduced to that figure 
which gives leaft refiftance to the current. Arbuthnot. 

A fountain in a darkfome wood, 

Nor ftain’d with falling leaves nor rifing mud. 

To Mop. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bury in the flime or mud. 
I wifh 
Myfelf were mudded in that oozy bed, 
Where my fon lies. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
2. To make turbid; to pollute with dirt; to dafh with dirt; 
to fowl by ftirring up the fediment. 

I fhall not ftir in the waters which have been already mud- 
ded by fo many contentious enquiries. Glanville’s Scep. 

Mu’ppiLy. adv. [from muddy.) Turbidly ; with foul mix- 
ture. 

Lucilius writ not only loofely and muddily, with little art, 
and much lefs care, but alfo in a time which was not yet 
{ufficiently purged from barbarifm. Dryden. 

Mu’ppiness. n. f. [from muddy.] Turbidnefs ; foulnefs caufed 
by mud, dregs, or fediment. 

Our next ftage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber: the 
feafon of the year, the muddine/s of the ftream, with the 
many green trees hanging over it, put me in mind of the de- 
lightful image that Virgil has given when Æneas took the 
fidt view of it. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Turn the bottle upfide down ; by this means you will not 
lofe one drop, and the froth will conceal the muddine/s. Sw. 

‘To Mu’ppte, v. a. [from mud.] 
1. To make turbid ; to foul; to make muddy, 

The ncighbourhvod told him, he did ill to muddle the wa- 
ter and fpoil the drink. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Yet let the goddefs {mile or frown, 

Bread we fhall eat, or white or brown 3 

And in a cottage, or a court, 

Drink fine champagne, or mudal'd port. 

2, To make half drunk ; to cloud or ftupify. 

I was for five years often drunk, always muddled; they 
carried me from tavern to tavern. Arbuth. Hif, of J. Bull. 

Epicurus feems to have had his brains fo muddled and con- 
founded, that he fcarce ever kept in the right way, though 


Addifon. 


Prior, 


the main maxim of his philofophy was to truft to his fenfes, 
and follow his nofe. Bentley's Sermins. 
Mu’ppy. adj. [from mud.] 
1. Turbid ; foul with mud. 
A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled, _ 
Muddy, ill-feeming, thick, bereft of beauty. Shake/peare. 
Her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay ; 
To muddy death. > Shakejpeare’s Hamlet. 
Carry it among the whitfters in Datchet mead, and there 
empty it in the muddy ditch clofe by the Thames. 
Who can a pure and cryftal current bring 
From fuch a muddy and polluted pring? Sandys's Paraph, 
I ftrove in vain th’ infected blood to cure, 
Streams will run muddy where the fpring’s impure. Ro/com. 
Till by the fury of the ftorm full blown, 
The muddy bottom o’er the clouds is thrown. 


are bound to draw, without amufing themfelves with dipping 
in ftreams which are often muddy, at leaft troubled; I mean 
the manner of their mafters after whom they creep. Dryden. 
2. Impure; dark; grofs. 
There’s tot the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 
-. Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal founds ; 
But whilft this muddy vefture of decay wy 
Doth grofly clofe us in, we cannot hear it.  Shakefpeare. 
If you chufe, for the compofition of fuch ointment, fuch 
ingredients as do make the fpirits a little more grofs or muddy, 
thereby the imagination will fix the better. Bacon. 
2. A bird fo called. Ain. 
3. Soiled with mud. - 
His paflengers 
Expos’d in muddy weeds, upon the miry fhore. _ Dryden, 
4. Dark; not bnght. 
The black 
A more inferior ftation feeks, 
Leaving the fiery red behind, 
And mingles in her muddy cheeks, 
5. Cloudy; dull. 
Do’ft think I am fo muddy, fo unfettl’d; 
To appoint myfelf in this vexation. Shak, Winter's Tale, 
Yet I, 
A dull and muddy mettled rafcal, peak, 
Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my caufe, 
And can fay nothing. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
To Mu’ppy. v.a. [from mud.] To make muddy; to cloud ; 
to difturb. 


Swiffs Mifcel. 


The people muddied 

Thick and unwholefome in their thoughts and whifpers. 

Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the 
head; or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water-fhop, burns 
him down to the ground ; or if it fames not out, charks him 
to a coal; muddies the beft wit, and makes it only to flutter 
and froth high. Grew’s Cofmol. b. iii. 

Mvu’psuckeER. n. f. [mud and fuck.] A fea fowl. 

In all water-fowl, their legs and feet correfpond to that 
way of life; and in mud/uckers, two of the toes are fome- 
what joined, that they may not eafily fink. Derham. 

Mupwa‘Lt. n. f. [mud and wall.] 
1. A wall built without mortar, by throwing up mud and fuf- 
fering it to dry. 

If confcience contraét ruft or foil, a man may as well ex- 
pect to fee his face in a mudwall, as that fuch a confcience 
fhould give him a true report of his condition. Sauth’s Serm. 

2. A bird fo called, Ainf. 
Mupwa'LLeED. adj. [mud and wall.) Having a mudwall. 
As folks from mudwall’d tenement 

Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent ; 

Prefent a turkey, or a hen, 

To thofe might better fpare them ten. Prior. 

To Mug. v. a, [muer, Fr.] To moult; to change feathers. 
Murr. n. f. [muff, Swedith.] A foft cover for the hands in 
Winter. 
Feel but the difference foft and rough, 

This a gantlet, that a muf. 

What! no more favours, not a ribbon more, 

Not fan, not muf. Suckling. 

The lady of the {potted muff began. Dryden. 
A child that ftands in the dark upon his mother’s muff, fays 
he ftands upon fomething, he knows not what. Locke. 
To Mu’FFte. v.a. [from moufle, French, a winter glove. ] 
1. To cover from the weather. 
His muffled fcature {peaks him a reclufe, 


Cleaveland. 


His ruins prove him a religious houfe. Cleaveland. 
You muft be muffled up like ladies. Dryden. 
The face lies mugied up within the garment. Addijon. 
2. To blindfold. 
Alas that love, whofe view is muffied ftill, 
Should without eyes fce pathways to his ill. Shake eave, 


Ve've 


Shakefp. - 


Dryden, 
Out of the true fountains of fcicnce painters and ftatuaries — 


MUL 


We've caught the woodcock, and will keep him muf- 
ed. Shake/p. All's well that ends well. 

Our underftandings lie grovelling in this lower region, m/- 
fed up in milts and darknefs. Glanville’s Scep. 
“ Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually the forerun- 
ner of death : when the malefactor comes once to be muffled, 
and the fatal cloth drawn over his eyes, we know that he is 
not far from his execution. South's Sermons. 

Bright Lucifer 

That night his heav’nly form ob{cur’d with tears ; 

And tince he was forbid to leave the fkies, 

He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes. Dryden. 

One muffled up in the infallibility of his fect, will not en- 
ter into debate with a perfon that will queftion any of thofe 
things which to him are facred. Locke. 

3. To conceal ; to involve. 

This is one of the ftrongeft examples of a perfonation that 
ever was; although the king’s manner of fhewing things by 
pieces, and by dark lights, hath fo muffled it, that it hath left 
it almoft as a myttery. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

No muffiing clouds, nor fhades infernal, can 
From his inquiry hide offending man. Sandys’s Paraph. 
The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 

The walks of muffled gods. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 

_ They were in former ages mufficd up in darknefs and fuper- 
_ ftition. Arbuthnot s Hift. of Jobn Bull. 
To Mu’FFLE. v. n. [maffelen, moffelen, Dutch.] To {peak 

inwardly ; to fpcak without clear and diftinct articulation. 

The freedom or apertnefs and vigour of pronouncing, as 
in the Bocca Romana, and giving fomewhat more of afpi- 
ration; and the clofenefs and muffling, and lazinefs of fpeak- 
ing, render the found of fpeech different. Holder, 

Mu'FFLER. n. f. [from muffie.] 
1. A cover for the face. 

Fortune is painted with a muffler before her eyes, to fig- 
nify to you that fortune is blind. Shake/p. Henry V. 

Mr. Hales has found out the beft expedients for preventing 
immediate fuffocation from tainted air, by breathing through 
mufflers which imbibe thefe vapours. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. A part of a woman’s drefs by which the face was co- 
vered. 
There is no woman’s gown big enough for him; other- 
wife he might put on a hat, a muffler; and a handkerchief, 
and fo efcape. Shake[p. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
The Lord will take away your tinkling ornaments, chains, 
bracelets, and mufflers. Ta. iti. 19. 
Murri. n.f. [a Turkith word.] The high prieft of the Ma- 

hometans. 
MUG. n. f- [Skinner derives it from mwgl, Welfh, warm. ] 

A cup to drink in. 

Ah Bowzybec, why didft thou ftay fo long? 
The mugs were large, the drink was wond’rous ftrong. 
Gay. 

<5 Aih dad. [A cant word.] Moift; damp; mouldy. 

Cover with ftones, or muggy ftraw, to keep it moift. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Mu’‘cuouse. n. f. [mug and houfe.] An alehoufe; a low houfe 
of entertainment. - 
Our fex has dar’d the mughoafe chiefs to meet, 
And purchas’d fame in many a well fought ftrect. Tickell. 
Mu'cIENT. adj. [mugiens, Latin.] Bellowing. 

That a bittern maketh that suugient noife or bumping, by 
putting its bill into a reed, or by putting the fame in water 
or mud, and after a while retaining the air, but fuddenly ex- 
cluding it again, is not eafily made out. Brown: 

Mu’cworv. ». f. [mugpynt, Saxon; artemifia, Lat.] 

The flowers and fruit of the mugwort are very like thofe 
of the wormwood, but grow erect upon the branches: the 
flowers arc of a purplifh colour, and the leaves terminate in 
fharp points cut into many fegments ; they are of a dark green 
on the upper fide, and hoary on the under fide. Miller. 

Some of the moft common fimples with us in England are 
comfry, bugle, Paul’s-betony, and mugwort. Ua hap 

MULATTO. n. f. [Spanith ; mulat, French, from mulus, Lat.] 
One begot between a white and a black, as a mule between 
different {pecies of animals. 

E EE ii laf [monbepiz, Saxon; morus, Lat.] 

‘I'he mulberry tree hath large, rough, roundifh leaves; the 


male flowers, or katkins, which have a calyx confifting of 
four Icaves, are fometimes produced upon feparate trees, at 
other times at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame 
tree: the fruit is compoled of feveral protuberances, to each 
of which adhere four fmall leaves ; the feeds are roundifh, 
growing fingly in each protuberance ; it is planted for the de- 
licacy of the fruit. The white mulberry is commonly culti- 
vated for its leaves to feed filkworms, in France and Italy, 
though the Perfians always make ufe of the common black 
mulberry for that purpole. Muller. 

Morten, archbifhop of Canterbury, was content to ule 


MUL 


mor upon a tun ; and fometimes a mulberry tree, called morus 
in Latin, out of a tun. Camden's Remains. 
The ripeft mulberry, 

That will not hold the handling. 

A body black, round, with fmall grain like tubercles on 
the furface ; not very unlike a mulberry. Woodward's Foffils. 

Mucct. n. f. [muléta, Latin.] A finc; a penalty: ufed com- 
monly of pecuniary penalty. 

Becaufe this is a great part, and Eufcbius hath yet faid 
nothing, we will, by way of mul or pain, lay it upon him. 

Bacon’s holy War. 
Look. humble upward, fee his will difclofe 

The forfeit firft, and then the fine impole ; 

A mulé thy poverty could never pay, 

Had not eternal wifdom found the way. Dryden. 

To Mutct. v.a. [muléto, Lat. muléter, Fr.] To punifh with 
fine or forfeiture. 

Marriage without confent of parents they do not make 
void, but they mu/é it in the inheritors; for the children of 
fuch marriages are not admitted to inherit above a third part 
of thcir parents inheritance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Mute. x. f. [mule, mulet, Fr. mula, Latin.] An animal gene- 
rated between a he afs and a mare, or fometimes between a 
horfe and a fhe afs. 

You have among you many a purchas’d flave, 
Which, like your afles, and your dogs, and mules; 


Shake/p. Coriolanus. 


You ulec in abject and in flavifh part. Shake/peare. 
Five hundred afles yearly took the horfe, 
Producing mules of greater {peed and force. Sandys. 


Thofe cfHuvia in the male feed have the greateft ftroke in 
generation, as is demonftrable in a mule, which doth more 
refemble the parent, that is, the afs, than the female. Ray. 

Twelve young mules, a {trong laborious race. Pope. 
Mutete’er. n. f. fmuletier, Fr. mulio, Lat.] Mule-driver ; 
horfe-boy. 
Bafe muleteers, 
Like peafant foot-boys, do they keep the walls, 


And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. — Shake/peare. 
Your fhips are not well mann’d, 
Your mariners are muleteers, reapers. Shakef/peare. 


Meuie’srity. n. f. [muliebris, Lat.] Womanhood; the con- 
trary to virility; the manners and character of woman. 
To Mutt. v. a. [mollitus, Latin.] 
1. To foften and difpirit, as wine is when burnt and fweeten- 
ed, Hanmer. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy 
Mull’d, deaf, fleepy, infenfible. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
2: To heat any liquor, and fweeten and {pice it. 
Drink new cyder mull’d, with ginger warm. Gay. 
Mu’txar. m f. [moulcur, French.] A ftone held in the hand 
with which any powder is ground upon a horizotal ftone. It 
is now often called improperly mullet. 

‘The beft grinder is the porphyry, white or green marble, 
with a mullar or upper ftone of the fame, cut very even 
without flaws or holes; you may make a mullar alfo of a flat 
pebble, by grinding it fmooth at a grind-ftone. Peacham. 

Mu rein. n. f. [(verbafcum, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the mullein confifts of one leaf, which ex- 
pands in a circular form, and is cut into feveral fegments ; out 
of the centre arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes an 
oval-pointed fruit, divided into two cells by a middle parti- 
tion filled with {mall angular feeds. Miller. 

Mu'LLET: n. f. [rhullus, Lat. mulet, Fr. ] A fea fith. 
Of carps and mullets why prefer the great ? 
Yet for finall turbots fuch efteem profefs. Pope's Horace. 


Mutt'cruss. n.f. Twilting of the guts. Ainf. 
Mu'trock. n.f.  Rubbifh. i Ainf. 
Mutse. n. f. Wine boiled and mingled with honey. —_Did?. 


MULTA’'NGULAR. [multus and angulus, Lat.] Many corner- 
ed; having many corners; polygonal. 
MuLta’NGULARLY. adv. [from multangular.| Polygonally ; 
with many corners. 
Granates are multangularly round. —_ Grew’s Cofmol. b.i. 
Mu ta/NGULARNESS. [from multangular.] The ftate of being 
polygonal, or having many cornets. 
MULTICA'PSULAR. adj. [multus and capfula, Latin.] Divided 
into many partitions or cells. É Diä. 
Muttica’vous. adj. [multus and caves, Lat.] Full of holes. 
Di. 
Muttiea’rious. adj. [multifarius, Lat.] Having great mul- 
pleit having different relpećts ; having great diverfity in 
itfelf. 
There is a multifarious artifice in the ftruéture of the 
meaneft animal. More's Divine Dialogues. 
When we confider this fo multifarious congruity of things 
in reference to ourielves, how can we with-hold from infer- 
ring, that that which made both dogs and ducks made them 
with a reference to us? More’s Antidotes againf? Atheifm. 
His fcience is not moved by the gufts of fancy’ and hu- 
mour, which blow up and down the multifarious opinionitts. 
Glanville to Albius. 
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We could not think of a more comprehenfive expedient, 
whereby to affift the frail and torpent memory through fo 
multifarious and numerous an employment. Evelyn’s Kalend. 

Pa ae h adv. [from multifarious.] With multi- 
pircity. 

If only twenty-four parts may be fo multifariou/ly placed, 
as to make many millions of millions of dittering rows : in 
the fuppofition of a thoufand parts, how immenfe muit that 
capacity of variation be? Bentley's Sermons. 

Muttira’riousness. n. f. [from multifarious.] Multiplied 
diverfity. 

According to the multifarioufnefs of this imitability, fo are 
the poffibilities of being. Norris's Mifcel. 

Mutrrripous. adj. [multifidus, Latin.] Having many parti- 
tions ; cleft into many branches. 

Thefe animals are only excluded without fight which arc 
multiparous and multifidous, which have many at a litter, 
and have feet divided into many portions. Brown. 

Mu‘tTiFoRrM, adj. [multiformis, Lat.] Having various fhapes 
or appearances, 
Ye that in quaterion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform. Milton. 

The beft way to convince is proving, by ocular demon- 
ftration, the multiform and amazing operations of the air- 
pump and the load-ftone. Watts. 

MULTIFO'RMITY. n.f. [multiformis, Lat.] Diverfity of fhapes 
or appearances fubfifting in the fame thing. 

MULTILATERAL. adj. (multus and lateralis, Latin.] Having 
many fides. Didi. 

Muttr’Loquous. adj. [multiloquus, Latin.] Very talkative. 


Dia. 
MuttTino’MINAL, adj. [multus and nomen, Lat.] Having many 
names. Didi. 


Mutrrarous. n. f. [multiparus, Lat.] Bringing many at a 
birth. 

Double formations do often happen to multiparous genera- 
tions, more efpecially that of ferpents, whofe conceptions be- 
ing numerous, and their eggs in chains, they may unite into 
various fhapes, and come out in mixed formations. Brown. 

Animals feeble and timorous are generally multiparous ; 
or if they bring forth but few at once, as pigeons, they com- 
penfate that by their often breeding. Ray on the Creation. 

MULTIPE’'DE. n. f.-[multipeda, Latin.] An infect with many 
feet; a fow or wood-loufe. Bailey. 

Mu’tTIPLe. adj. [multiplex, Latin.] A term in arithmetick, 
when one number contains another feveral times: as, nine 
is the multiple of three, containing it three times. Manifold. 

Mu’LTIPLraBLe. adj. [multipliable, Fr. from multiply.] Ca- 
pable to be multiplied. 

MULTIPLI'ABLENESS. x. f. [from multipliabte.] Capacity of 
being multiplied. 

MULTIPLICA'BLE. adj. [from multiplico, Latin.] Capable of 
being arithmetically multiplicd. 

MULTIPLICA’ND. n. f. [multiplicandus, Latin.] The number 
to be multiplied in arithmetick. 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand, or number to be mul- 
plied; the multiplier, or number given, by which the multi- 
plicand is to be multiplied, and the product, or number pro- 
duced by the other two. Cocker’s Arithinetick. 

MULTIPLICA'TE. n. f. [from multiplico, Latin.] Confifting of 
more than one. 

In this multiplicate number of the eye, the object feen is 
not multiplied, and appears but one, though feen with two 
or more eyes. Derham’s Phy/ico-Theol. 

Mutripuica’tion. n. f. [multiplication, Fr. multiplicatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of multiplying or increafing any number by addi- 
tion or production of more of the fame kind. 

Although they had divers ftiles for God, yet under many 
appellations they acknowledged one divinity ; rather conceiving 
thereby the evidence or acts of his power in feveral ways 
than a multiplication of effence, or real diftractions of unity 
in any one. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 6.1. 

2. [In arithmetick.] 

Multiplication is the increafing of any one number by an- 
other, fo often as there are units in that number, by which 
the one is increafed. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician to underftand 
this author’s works : his defcription runs on like a multiplica- 
tion table. Addifon on ancient Medals, 

Muvripiica’tor. n.f. [multiplicateur, Fr. from multiplico, 
Lat.] The number by which another number is multiplicd. 

Mu.titprciry, n. f. [multiplicité, French.) 

1. More than one of the fame kind. 

Had they difcourfed rightly but upon this one principle, 
that God was a being infinitely perfect, they could never 
have afferted a multiplicity of gods: for, can one God include 
in him all perfection, and another God include in him all 
perlections too? Can there be any more than all? And if this 
all be in one, can it be alfo in another ? South's Sermons. 

Company, he thinks, leffens the fhame of vice, by fharing 
it; and abates the torrent of a common odium, by deriving 
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it into many channels; and therefore if he cannot wholly 

avoid the cyc of the obferver, he hopes to diftract it at leaft 

by a multiplicity of the object. South's Sermons. 
2. State of being many. ae l 

You equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and choice 
of thoughts. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 

MuLTIPLI'CIoUS. n.f. [multiplex, Latin.] Manitold. Not 
ufed. 

Amphifbæna is not an animal of one denomination ; tor 
properly that animal is not onc, but multiplcrous or many, 
which hath a duplicity or gemination of principal parts. 

Brown. 
MULTIPLIER. n. f. [from multiply.] 


1. One who multiplies or increafes the number of any thing. 

Broils and quarrels are alone the great accumulators and 
multipliers of injuries. Decay of Piety. 

2. The multiplicator in arithmetick. 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand, the multiplier, or 
number given, by which the multiplicand is to be multi- 
plied. Cocker’s Arithmetick 

To MULTIPLY. v. a. [multiplier, Fr. multiplico, Lat.] 

1. To increafe in number; to make more by generation, ac- 
cumulation, or addition. : 

He clappeth his hands amongft us, and multiplieth his words 
againft God. ‘Fob xxxiv. 37+ 

He fhall not multiply horfes. Deut. xvii. 16. 

His birth to our juft fear gave no {mall caufe, 

But his growth now to youth’s full flower difplaying 

All virtue, grace, and wifdom, to atchieve 

Things higheft, greateft, multiplies my fears. Milton. 

2. To perform the procefs of arithmetical multiplication. 

From one ftock of feven hundred years, multiplying ftill by 
twenty, we fhall find the product to be one thoufand three 
hundred forty-feven millions three hundred fixty-eight thou- 
fand four hundred and twenty. Brown’s Vulgar Err. b. vi. 

To Mu'ttipry. v.n. 

1. To grow in number. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly fhall not thrive. 

Wifd. iv. 3. 

2. To increafe themfelves. 

The multiplying villanics of nature 

Do {warm upon him. Shakcfpeare’s Macbeth. 

We fee the infinitely fruitful and productive power of this 
way of finning ; how it can increafe and multiply beyond all 
bounds and meafures of actual commiffion. South's Sermons. 

MULTI'POTENT. adj. [multus and potens, Lat.] Having mani- 
fold power; having power to do many different things. 

By Jove z.uitipotent, 
Thou fhould’ft not bear from me a Greekifh member. 
Shakefpeare’s Troil. and Creffida. 

Muttipre’sence. n. f. [multus and præfentia, Latin.) The 
power or act of being prefent in more places than one at the 
fame time. 

This fleevelefs tale of tranfubftantiation was furely brought 
into the world, and upon the ftage, by that other fable of the 
multiprefence of Chrift’s body. Hall. 

Muttrscrous. adj. [multifcius, Latin.] Having variety of 
knowledge. 

Mu tisiLi‘quous. adj. [multus and filigua, Lat.] The fame 
with corniculate: ufed of plants, whofe feed is contained in 
many diftin&t feed-veflels. Baily. 

Muttr‘sonous. adj. [multifonus, Lat.] Having many founds. 

Dia. 

MU'LTITUDE. 2. f. [multitude, Fr. multitudo, Lat. ] 

1. The ftate of being many ; the ftate of being more than one. 

2. Number; many; more than one. 

It is impoffible that any multitude can be actually infinite, 
or fo great that there cannot be a greater. Hale. 

3. A great number ; loofely and indefinitely. 

It is a fault in a multitude of preachers, that they utterly 


neglect method in their harangues. Watts. 
4. A crowd or throng ; the vulgar. 
He the vaft hiffing multitude admires. Addifon. 


Muttitu’pinous. adj. [from multitude. } 
1. Having the appearance of a multitude. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wath this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous fea incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth 
2. Manifold. 
At once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The {weet that is their pgifon. Shake/peare. 
Mutti’vaGanr. } adj. [multivagus, Latin.] That wanders or 
Mutti’vacous. $ {trays much abroad. Did. 
Mutrr‘vious. adj. [multus and via, Lat.] Having many ways; 
manifold. Dia. 
Mutro’curar. adj. [multus and ornlus, Latin.} Having moie 
cyes than two. 
Flies are multocular, having as many eyes as thcre are per- 
forations in their cornea. Derham's Phiyfwo-Threloey. 
2 Mum. 
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Mum. interject. [Of this word I know not the original: it 
may be oblerved, that when it is pronounced it leaves the 
lips clofed.) A word denoting prohibition to fpeak, or rcfo- 
lution not to fpeak ; filence ; hufh. 

Mum then, and no more procccd. Shake/p. Tempeh. 
Well faid, mafter; mum! and gaze your fill. Shake/p. 
The citizens are mum, fay not a word. Shak. Rich, UI. 
Intruft it under folemn vows 

Of mum, and filence, and the rofe. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Mum. n. f. [mwmme, German.] Ale brewed with whcat. 

In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is a florchoufe for the 


whceat of which mum is made at Brunfwick. Mortimer. 
Sedulous and ftout 
With bowls of fat’ning mum. Philips. 


The clam’rous crowd is hufh’d with mugs of mum, 
Till all tun’d equal fend a general hum. Pope. 
To Mu'MBLE. v. n. [mompelen, Dutch ; mutis, Lat.] 
1. To {peak inwardly ; to grumble; to mutter; to fpeak with 
imperfect found or articulation. 
As one then in a dream, whofe drier brain 
Is toit with troubled fights, and fancies weake 
He mumbled foft, but would not all his filence break. 
Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Peace, you mumbling fool ; 


Utter your gravity o’er a goflip’s bowl. Shakefpeare. 
A wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry fticks, and muméling to herfelf. Otway. 


2. To chew ; to bite foftly; to eat with the lips clofe. 
The man, who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the grofs-grain’d thiftles pafs, 
Micht laugh again to fee a jury chaw 
T'he prickles of unpalateable law. 
To Mu’/MBLE. vV. a. 
1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. 
Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, “fome flight zany, 
Some mumble-news ; told our intents before. Shake/peare. 
Here ftood he in the dark, 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 
To ftand ’s aufpicious miftrefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 


Dryden. 


e 
With mumbI'd pray’rs attones the deity. 
2. To mouth gently. 
Spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
3. To flubber over; to fupprefs ; to utter imperfectly. 
The raifing of my rabble is an exploit of confequence ; 
and not to be mumbled up in filence for all her pertnefs. Dry. 
MU'MBLER. 2. f. [from mumble.) One that fpeaks inarticu- 
lately; a mutterer. 
Mu'MBLINGLY. adv. [from mumbling.] With inarticulate ut- 
terance. 
To Mumm. v.a. [mumme, Danifh.] To mafk ; to frolick in 
difguife. 


Dryden's Juv. 


Pope. 


The thriftlefs games 
With mumming and with mafking all around. Hubberd. 
Mu’mme_r. n. J. [mumme, Danifh.] A mafker ; one who per- 
forms frolicks in a perfonated drefs. 
If you chance to be pinch’d with the colick, you make 
faces like mummers. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers. Milton. 
I began to {moke that they were a parcel of mummers. Add. 
Peel’d, patch’d and pyebald, linfey-woolfey brothers ; 
Grave mummers! Pope’s Dunciad, b. iii. 
Mu’mmery. n.f. [momerie, French.) Mafking; frolick in 
mafks ; foolery. 
Here mirth’s but mummery, 
Ang forrows only real be. Wotton. 
This open day-light doth not fhew the mafques and mum- 
meries, and triumphs of the world, half fo ftately as candle- 
light. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 1. 
Your fathers 
Difdain’d the mummery of foreign ftrollers. Fenton. 
Mummy. n. f. [mumie, Fr. mumia, Lat. derived by Salmafus 
from amomum, by Bochart from the Arabick.] 
I. A dead body preferved by the Egyptian art of embalming. 
We have two different {ubftances preferved for medicinal 
ufe under the name of sunny: one is the dried ficfh of hu- 
man bodies embalmed with myrrh and fpice; the other is 
the liquor running from fuch mummies when newly prepared, 
or when affeéted by great heat, or by damps: this is fome- 
times of a liquid, fometimes of a folid form, as it is pre- 
ferved in vials well ftopped, or {uffered to dry and harden in 
the air: the firft kind is brought to us in large pieces, of a 
lax and friable texture, light and fpungy, of a blackith brown 
colour, and often black and clammy on the furface ; it is of 
a ftrong but not agreeable fmell: the fecond fort, in its 
liquid flate, is a thick, opake, and vifcous fluid, of a blackith 
and a flrong, but not dilagreeable {mel}: in its indurated 
flate it is a dry, folid fubftance, of a fine fhining black co- 
lour and clofe texture, eafily broken, and of a good fmell : 
this fort is extremely dear, and the firit fort fo cheap, that as 
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all kinds of mummy are brought from Egypt we are not to 
imagine it to be the ancicnt Egyptian mummy. What our 
drugeifts are fupplied with is the fef of executcd criminals, 
or of any other bodies the Jews can get, who fill them with 
the common bitumen fo plentiful in that part of the world, 
and adding aloes, and fome other cheap ingredients, fend 
them to be baked in an oven till the juices are exhaled, and 
the embalming matter has penetratcd fo thoroughly that the 
flefh will keep. Mummy has been eftcemced refolvent and 
balfamick ; and befides it, the fkull, and even the mo‘ grow- 
ing on the fkulls of human fkcletons, have been celebrated 
for antiepileptick virtues; the fat alfo of the human body has 
been recommended in rheumatifms, and every other part or 
humour have been in repute for the cure of iome difeafe: at 
prefent we are wife enough to know, that the virtues afcribed 
to the parts of the human body are all either imaginary, or 
fuch as may be found in other animal fubftances : the mummy 
and the fkull alone of all thefe horrid medicines retain their 
places in the fhops. Hill’s Mat. Med. 
The filk 
Was dy’d in mummy, which the fkilful 
Conferv’d of maidens hearts. Shakefp. Othello. 
It is ftrange how long carcafes have continued uncorrupt, 
as appeareth in the mummies of Egypt, having lafted fome of 
them three thoufand years. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N°. 771. 
Sav’d by fpice, like mummies, many a year, 
Old bodies of philofophy appear. Dunciad, b.i. 
2. Mummy is ufed among gardeners for a fort of wax ufed in 
the planting and grafting of trees. Chambers. 
3. To beat to a Mummy. To beat foundly. Ainf. 
To Mump. v. a. [mompelin, Dutch.] 
1. To nibble; to bite quick ; to chew with a continued mo- 
tion. 
Let him not pry nor liften, 
Nor frifk about the houfe 


Like a tame mumping {quirrel with a bell on. Otway. 
2. To talk low and quick. 
3. [In cant language.] To go a begging. Ainf. 


Mou’merr. n.f. [In cant language.] A beggar. 
Mumps. n.f. [mompelen, Dutch.] Sullennefs; filent anger. 
Skinner. 
Mumps. n. J. The fquinancy. Ainf. 
To Muncn. v. a. [manger, French.] To chew by great mouth- 
fuls. 
Say, fweet love, what thou defir’ft to eat? 

—Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch you good 

dry oats. Shake/peare’s Midfummer Night's Dream. 
To Muncu. v.2. To chew eagerly by great mouthfuls. 

It is the fon of a mare that’s broken loofe, and munching 

upon the melons. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
Mu'ncuer. 2. f. [from munch.] One that munches. 
Munn. 2. f. 

Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call a breach of 
the peace, mundbrech: fo Eadmund is happy peace; Æthel- 
mund, noble peace ; Ælmund, all peace; with which thefe 
aré much of the fame import: Irenæus, Hefychius, Lenis, 
Pacatus, Sedatus, Tranquillus, &c. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Munpa/neE. adj. [mundanus, Lat.] Belonging to the world. 

The platonical hypothefis of a mundane foul will relieve 
us. Glanville’s Seep. 

The atoms which now conftitute heaven and earth, being 
once feparate in the mundane fpace, could never without God, 
by their mechanical affections, have convened into this pre- 
fent frame of things. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Munpa‘tion. n. f. [mundus, Lat.] The act of cleanfing. 

MUNDA’TORY. adj. [from mundus, Lat.} Having the power 
to cleanfe. 

Mu’noicx. n. f- A kind of marcafite or femimetal found in 
tin mines. 

When any metals were in confiderable quantity, thefe bo- 
dies lofe the name of marcafites, and are called ores: in 
Cornwal and the Weft they call them mundick. Woodward. 

Befides ftones, all the forts of mundick are naturally figur- 
ed. Grew’s Cofmol. b. i. 

Munorrica’Tion. 2. f. [mundus and facio, Latin.] Cleanfing 
any body, as from drofs, or matter of inferior account to 
what is to be cleanfed. Quincy. 

Munor'ricaTive. adj. [mundus and facio, Lat.] Cleanfing ; 
having the power to cleanfe. 

Gall is very mundificative, and was a proper medicine to 
clear the eyes of Tobit. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. 

We incarned with an addition to the fore-mentioned mun- 
dicative. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To MU/NDIFY. v.a. [mundus and facio, Lat.) To cleante ; 
to make clean. 

Simple wounds, fuch as are mundified and kept clean, do 
not necd any other hand but that of nature. Brown. 

The ingredicnts actuate the fpirits, abforb the inteftinal 
fuperfluitics, reclude oppilation, and mundify the blood. 

Harvey on the Plague. 
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Munpi’vacanrt. adj. [sundivagus, Lat.] Wandering through 
the world. Didi. 

Munpu’ncus. n. f. Stinking tobacco. Bailey. 

Mu’nerary. adj. [from munus, Lat.] Having the nature of a 
gift. 

Mu'ncret. n.f. [frequently written mongrel. See Moncret. | 
Any thing generated between different kinds ; any thing par- 
taking of the qualities of different caufes or parents. 

Maftiff, greyhound, mungrel grim, 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym, 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail. Shake/p. 

Mu’xcREL. adj. Generated between different natures ; bafe- 
born; degenerate. 

Thou art nothing but the compofition of a knave, beggar, 
coward, pander, and the fon and heir of a mungrel bitch. 

Shakefp. King Lear. 

My people are grown half wild, they would not precipitate 
themfelves elfe into fuch a mixt mungrel war. Howel. 

Mungrel curs bawl, fnarle and (nap, where the fox flies 
before them, and clap their tails between the legs when an 
adverfary makes head againft them. L Eftrange. 

A foreign fon is fought and a mix’d mungrel brood. D'y. 

MUNICIPAL. adj. [municipal, Ft. municipalis, municipium, Lat. ] 
Belonging to a corporation. 

A counfellor, bred up in the knowledge of the municipal 
and ftatute laws, may honeftly inform a juft prince how far 
his prerogative extends. Dryden. 

MYNI'FICENCE. 7. f. [munificence, Fr. munificentia, Lat.] Li- 
berality ; the act of giving. 

A ftate of poverty obfcures all the virtues of liberality and 
munificence. Addifon’s Spectator, NÌ 257. 

2. In Spenjer it is ufed, as it feems, for fortification or f{trength, 
from munitiones facere. 

Their importune fway 

This land invaded with like violence, 

Until that Locrine for his realms defence, 

Did head againft them make, and {trong munificence. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

MUNIFICENT. adj. [munificus, Lat.) | Liberal; gene- 
rous. 

Is he not our moft munificeut benefaCtor, our wifeft coun- 
fellor and moft potent protector. Atterbury. 

Mu NIFICENTLY. adv. [from munificent.] Liberally ; gene- 
roufly. 

MU'NIMENT. n. f. [munimentum, Lat.] 

1. Fortification ; ftrong hold. 

2. Support; defence. 

The arm our foldier, 

Or ftecd the leg, the tongue our trumpeter 5 

With other muniments and petty helps 

In this our fabrick. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Muxni'TE. v. a. [munio, Lat.] To fortify; to ftrengthen. 
A word not in ufe. 

Heat doth attenuate, and the more grofs and tangible parts 
contract, both to avoid vacuum, and to munite themfelves 
againft the force of the fire. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

Men, in the procuring or muniting of religious unity, muft 
not diflolve the laws of charity and human fociety. Bacon. 

Muni TION. 2. f. (munition, Fr. munitio, Lat. ] 

1. Fortification; ftrong hold. 

Victors under-pin their acquefts jure belli, that they might 
not be loft by the continuation of external forces of {tanding 
armies, caftles, garrifons, munitions. Hale. 

2. Ammunition ; materials for war. 

What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition fent, 
To underprop this action ? Shake/p. King John. 
The king of Tripolie in every hold 
Shut up his men, munition and his treafure. Fairfax. 
It is a little city, ftrong and well ftored with munition. 
Sandys’s Journey. 

Mu'!xnion. 2./f. 

The upright pofts, that divide the feveral lights in a win- 
dow frame, are called munnions. Moxon. 

MU RAGE. #. f. [irom murus, Lat.] Money paid to keep 
walls in repair. 

Mu'RaL. adj. [muralis, urus, Lat.] Pertaining to a wall. 

And repair’d 

Her mural breach, returning whence it rowl’d. = Milton. 

In the neétavine and the like delicate mural fruit, the later 
your pruning, the better. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

A (oldier would venture his life for a mural crown. Addi/. 

MURDER. n.f. [mop%Sop, monden, Sax. murdrum, law Lat. 
the etymology requires that it fhould be written, as it an- 
ciently often was, murther; but of late the word it(clf has 
commonly, and its derivatives univerfally, becn written with 
d.] The act of killing a man unlawfully ; the aét of killing 
criminally. 

Kill men i’ th’ dark ! ‘where be thefe bloody thieves ? 

Ho murder ! murder ! Shakefp. Othello. 

Now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings 5 and wither'd murder, 


MUR 


With Tarquin’s ravifhing {trides, towards his defign 

Moves like a ghoft. Shake/p. Macbeth, 
Blood hath been flied erc now, 1’ th’ olden time, 

Ere human flatute purg’d the general weal ; 

Ay, and fince tov, murders have been perform’d 

Too terrible for th’ ear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Slaughter grows murder when it goes too far, 

And makes a maffacre what was a war. Dryden, 
The killing of their children had, in the account of God, 
the guilt of murder, as the offering them to idols had the guilt 
of idolatry. Locke. 
To Mu’rper. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To kill a man unlawfully. 
If he dies, I murder him, not they: 
2. To deftroy ; to put an end to. 

Can’ft thou quake and change thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and ftop again. 

Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars to the fiery fun ; 
Murd’ring impofibility, to make ; 
What cannot be, flight work. Shake/p. Coriclanus. 
MU'RDERER. n. f. [from murder. } One who has fhed human 
blood unlawfully ; one who has killed a man criminally. 
Thou doft kill me with thy unkind falfehood, and it grieves 
me not to die; but it grieves me that thou art the murderer. 
Sidney, 5. ii. 


Dryden. 


bhake/p. 


I am his hof; 
Who fhould againft his »urd’rer fhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myfelf. Shakefp. Macbetha 
Thou tell’ft me there is murder in mine eyes 5 
Tis pretty fure, 
That eyes, that are the frail’{t and fofteft things, 
Who fhut their coward gates on atomies, 
Should be call’d tyrants, butchers, murderers. Shak. 
The very horrour of the fact had ftupified ail curiofity, and 
fo difperfed tke multitude, that even the murderer himfelf 
might have efcaped. Wotton. 
Like fome rich or mighty murderer, 
Too great for prifon, which he breaks with gold, 
Who frefher for new mifchiefs does appear, 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. 
This ftranger having had a brother killed by the confpi- 
rator, and having till now fought in vain for an opportunity 
of revenge, chanced to meet the murdcrer in the temple. 
Addifon's Guardian, N° 177. 
With equal terrors, not with equal guilt, 
The murderer dreams of all the blood he fpilt. Swift. 
Mu’roergss. 2. f. [from murderer.] A woman that commits 
murder. 
When by thy fcorn, O murd’refs! I am dead, 
Then fhall my ghoft come to thy bed, 


And thee feign’d veftal in worfe arms fhall fee. Donne. 
Diana’s vengeance on the victor fhown, 
The murd’re/s mother, and confuming fon. Dryden. 


ge Sit thou the murd’re/s then of wretched Laius. Dryden. 
MU'RDERMENT. 2. f. [from murder.] The act of killing un- 
lawfully. 
To her came meflage of the murderment. Fairfax. 
Mu’rperous. adj. [from murder.] Bloody; guilty of mur- 
der ; addicted to blood. 
Upon thy eye-balls murdrous tyranny 
Sits in grim majefty to fright the world. Shakefp. 
Oh muyrd’rous coxcomb ! what fhould fuch a fool 
Do with fo good a wife? Shake/peare’s Othello. 
Enforc’d to fly 
Thence into Egypt, till the murd’rous king 
Were dead, who fought his life ; and miffing, fill’d 


With infant blood the ftreets of Bethlehem. Milton. 
If the has deform’d this earthly life 

With murd’rous rapine and feditious ftrife ; 

In everlafting darknefs muft fhe lie. Prior. 


Mure. n.f. [mur, Fr. murus, Lat.} A wall. Not in ufe. 
The inceflant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mare, that fhould confine it in, 
So thin, that life looks through and will break out. Shak. 
To Mure. v. a. [murer, Fr. from murus, Lat.] To inclofe 
in walls. 
All the gates of the city were mured up, exccpt fuch as 
were referved to fally out ac. Knalles's Hifl. of the Txrks. 
Mu’renGer. n. f. [murus, Latin.] An overieer of a wall. 
Ainf. 
Murta’T1ck. adj. Partaking of the tafte or nature of brine, 
ar any fuch like pickles, from muria, brine or pickle. Quincy. 
If the fcurvy be entirely murtatich, precceding from a diet 
of falt fief: or fith, antifcorbutick vegetables may be given 
with fuccefs, but tempered with acids. Arbuthnet. 
Murk. n.f. [morck, Danifh, dark.] Darknefs: want of 
light. 


Ere twice in murk and occicental damp, 


Moift Hefperus hath quench’d his fleepy lamp. — SAvke/p. 
Mu’rk. x. Huks of fruit. Ainf. 


Mu'rRKY. 
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Mu'rky. adj. [morck, Danifh.] Dark; cloudy; wanting 
light, f 
The murkiefi den, 
The moft opportune place, the ftrong’ft fuggeftion 
Shall never melt mine honour into luit.  Shake/p. Tempe/t. 
So fcented the grim feature, and up-turn’d 
His nottrils wide into the snurky air, 
Sagacious of his quarry. Milton's Par. Loft. 
A murky ftorm deep low’ring o’er our heads 
Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom 
Oppos'd itfelf to Cynthia’s filver ray. 
MU’RMUR. n.f. murmur, Lat. murmure, F re] 
1. A low fhrill noite. 
Flame as it moveth within it(elf, or is blown by a bellows, 
giveth a murmur or interiour found. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 
When the wing’d colonies firft tempt the fky, 
Or fetting, feize the {weets the blofioms yield, 
Then alow murmur runs along the field. Pope. 
2. A complaint half fupprefled ; a complaint not openly ut- 
tered. 
Some difcontents there are ; fome idle murmurs ; 
How idle murmurs ! 
The doors are all fhut up; the wealthier fort, 
With arms acrofs, and hats upon their eyes, 
Walk to and fro before their filent fhops. 
To Murmur. v. n. [murmuro, Lat. murmurer, F r.) 
1. To give a low fhrill found. 
The murmuring furge, 
That on th’ unnuniber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Can (carce be heard fo high. Shakefp. King Lear, 
Amid an ifle around whofe rocky fhore 
The torefts murmur, and the furges roar, 


Addifon. 


Dryden. 


A goddefs guards in her enchanted dome. Pope. 

_ The buly bees with a fott murmuring train, 

Invite to gentle fleep the lab’ring fwain. Dryden. 
2. To grumble ; to utter fecret and fullen difcontent. With af 


before things, and again// before perfons. 
The good we have enjoy’d from heav’n’s free will; 

And fhall we murmur to endure the ill? Dryden. 

Murmur not at your ficknefs, for thereby you will fin 

againft God’s providence. IWake’s Prep. for Death, 

The good coniequences of this fcheme, which will exe- 

cute itfelf without murmuring againf? the government, are 
very vilible. Swift. 
Mu’rmovrer. 2. f. [from murmur.] One who repines ; one 
who complains fullenly ; a grumbler ; a repiner; a com- 
plainer. 
Heav’n’s peace be with him ! 

That’s chriftian care enough; for living murmurers 

‘There’s places of rebuke. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

The murmurer is turned off to the company of thofe dole- 

ful creatures, which were to inhabit the ruins of Babylon. 
Government of the Tongue. 

Still might the difcontented murmurer cry, 
Ah haplets fate of man! ah wretch doom’d once to die. 
Blackmore on the Creation. 
Mu’rnivat. x. fe [mornefle, Fr. from morner, to ftun.) Four 
cards of a fort. Skinner and Ainfworth, 
Mu’rrain. 2. f. [The etymology of this word is not clear ; 
mur is an old world for a catarrh, which might well an{wer 
to the glanders; muriana, low Latin. Skinner derives it from 

mori, to die.) The plague in cattle. 

Away rage’d rams, care I what murrain kill. Sidney. 

Some trials would be made of mixtures of water in ponds 

for cattle, to make them’ more milch, to fatten, or to keep 
them from murrain. Bacon. 
É A hallowed band 

_ Cou’d tell what zurrains, in what months begun. Garth. 

MURRE. n. f. A kind of bird. 
Among the firft fort we reckon coots, meawes, murres, 
creyfers and curlews. Carew. 
Murrey. adj. [morte, Fr. morello, Italian; from moro, a 

moor.) Darkly red. 
The leaves of fome trees turn a little murrey or reddifh. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

They employ it in certain proportions, to tinge their glais 

both with red colour, or with a purplifh or murrey. Boyle. 

Painted glafs of a fanguine red, will not afcend in powder 

above a murrcy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Cornelius jumps out, a ftocking upon his head, and a 

wailtcoat of murrey-coloured fattin upon his body.  Arbuth. 
Mu rrion. n. f. [often written morton. See Morion. Funius 
derives it from murus, a wall.} A helmet; acafque; ar- 
mour for the head. r 
Their beef they often in their murrzons ftew’d, 

And in their bafket-hilts their bev’rage brew’d. King. 
Morn of Corn. nf. Plenty of grain, Ainf. 
Mu’scaper. adj. (mufcat, mufcadel, Fr. mofcateHo, Italian; 
Mu sCADINE. i either trom the fragance refembling the nut- 

meg, nux mofcata, or from mufta, a fly ; flies being eager of 
thofe grapcs.] A kind of {weet grape, {weet wine and {weet 
pear. 
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He quaft off the muftadeh, 
And threw the fops all in the fexton’s face. Shaks/p, 
MUSCLE, n.f. [mujcle, Fr. mufculus, Lat. mupcula, Sax.] 

Mufcle is a bundle of thin and parallel plates of flefhy 
threads or fibres, inclofed by one common membrane: all the 
fibres of the fame plate are parallel to one another, and tied 
together at extremely little diftances by fhort and tran{verfe 
fibres : the fiefhy fibres are compofed of other fmaller fibres, 
inclofed likewife by a common membrane: each lefler fibre 
confifts of very finall veficles or bladders, into which we fup- 
pofe the veins, arteries and nerves to open, for every mufcle 
receives branches of all thofe velfels, which muft be diftri- 
buted to every fibre : the two ends of each mufcle or the ex- 
tremitics of the fibres are, in the limbs of aninials, faftened 
to two bones, the one moveable, the other Axed; and there- 
fore, when the mufcles contract, they draw the moveable 
bone according to the dire@tion of their fibres. Quincy. 

The inftruments of motion are the mufcles, the fibres 
whereof, contracting themfelves, move the feveral parts of 
the body. Locke. 

2. A bivalve fhell-fith. 

Of fhell-fith, there are wrinkles, limpers, cockles and 
mujcles. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

It is the obfervation of Ariftotle, that oyfters and mu cles 
grow fuller in the waxing of the moon. Hatewill. 

Two pair of fmall mu/cle fhells was found in a limettone 
quarry. Woodward on Foffils. 

Muscosiry. n. f. [mufcofus, Lat.] Moffinefs. 
Mo’scutar. adj. [from mujculus, Latin. } 
muicles. 

By the mu/cular motion and perpetual flux of the liquids, 
a great part of the liquids are thrown out of the body. Arb. 

Muscura‘rity. n. f. [from mufcular.] The ftate of having 
mufcles, 

The guts of a fturgeon, taken out and cut to pieces, will 
{till move, which may depend upon their great thicknefs and 
mufcularity. Grew’s Mu/eum, 

Mu scutous. adj. [mufculeux, Fr. mufculofus, Latin. } 
1. Full of mutcles ; brawny. 
2. Pertaining to a mufcle. 

The uvea has a mu/culous power, and can ditate and con- 
tract that round hole, called the pupil of the eye, for the 
better moderating the tranfmiffion of light. More. 

Muss. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Deep thought; clofe attention; abfence of mind ; brown 
ftudy. 
The tidings ftrange did him abafhed make, 
That ftill he fat long time aftonithed 
As in great mufe, ne word to-creature {pake. 
He was fill’d 
With admiration and deep mu/é, to hear 


Performed by 


Fa. Queen, 


Of things fo high and ftrange, Milton, 
2. The power of poetry. 
Begin my mufe, Cowley. 
The mu/e-infpired train 
Triumph, and raife their drooping heads again. aller. 
Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion caf, 
The mufe fhall fing. Pope. 


To MUSE. v. n. [mujer, Fr. muyen, Dutch; muffo, Latin. } 
1. To ponder ; to think clofe; to ftudy in filence. 
If he fpake courteoufly, he angled the people’s hearts; if 
he were filent, he mu/ed upon fome dangerous plot. Sidney. 
St. Auguftine, {peaking of devout men, noteth, how they 
daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they give unto 
the chapters read, how careful they were to remember the 


fame, and to mu/e thereupon by themfelves. Hooker. 
Czfar’s father oft, 
When he hath mus’d of taking kingdoms in, 
Beftow’d his ‘lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain’d kifles, Shake/p. 


My mouth hall fpeak of wifdom; and my heart nuje of 
underftanding. Pfalen xlix. v. 3. 
Her face upon a fudden glittered, fo that I was afraid of 
her, and mu/ed what it might be. 2 Efdras x. 25. 
All men mujfed in their hearts of John, whether he were the 
Chrift or not. Luke iti. 15. 
On thefe he mus’d within his thoughtful mind. Dryden. 
We mufe fo much on the one, that we are apt to overlook 
and forget the other. Atterbury’s Sermons, 
Man fuperiour walks 
Amid the glad creation, mujfing praife, 
And looking lively gratitude. _  Thomfon's Spring. 
2. To be abfent of mind; to be attentive to iemething not 
prefent; to be in a brown ftudy. 
Why haft thou loft the frefh blood in thy cheeks ? 
And given my treafures and my rights of thee, 


To thick-ey’d muj/ing and curs’d melancholy. Shake/peare. 
You fuddenly arofe and walk’d about, 
Mufing and fighing with yours arms acros. Shakefpecre. 
The fad king 
Feels fudden terror and cold fhivering, 
Lifts not to eat, fill mules, feeps untound. Daniel. 
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3. To wonder ; to be amazed. 
Mufe not that I thus fuddenly proceed 5 
For what I will, I will. 
Do not mufe at mc, 

I have a ftrange infirmity. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Mu’seFut. adj. [irom mufe. } Deep thinking; filently thought- 
ful. 

Full of mufeful mopings, which prefage 

The lofs of reafon, and conclude in rage. Dryden. 

Mv’ser. n.f. [from mufe.] One who mules; one apt to be 
abfent of mind. sog 

Mu ser. n. f. [in hunting.] The, place through which the 
hare gocs to relief. Bailey. 

Mu’seum. n. f. [weceiov.] A repofitory of learned curiolities. 

Mu’sHRoomM. ^. J. mcufeheron, French. } 

I. Mufbrooms are by curious naturalifts efteemed perfect plants, 
though their flowers and feeds have not as yet been difcovered : 
the true champignon or muj/broom appears at firit of a roundifh 
form like a button, the upper part of which, as alfo the ftalk, 
is very white, but being opened, the under part is of a livid 
fieth colour, but the Aefhy part, when broken, is very white ; 
when they are fuffered to remain undifturbed, they will grow 
to a large fize, and explicate themfelves almoft to a flatnefs, 
and the red part underneath will change to a dark colour : 
in order to cultivate them, open the ground about the roots 
of the 2u/brooms, where you will find the earth very often full 
of {mall white knobs, which are the off-fets or young mujhrooms; 
thefe fhould be carefully gathered, preferving them in lumps 
with the carth about them, and planted in hot beds. Miller. 

2. An upftart; a wretch rifen from the dunghill; a director of 
a company. 

Mufhrooms come up ina night, and yet they are unfown ; 
and therefore fuch as are upftarts in ftate, they call in reproach 
mufbrooms. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Tully, the humble mu/broom {carcely known, 

The lowly native of a country town. Dryden. 

Mu’suroomstTone. ^. f. [mujbroom and fione.) A kind of 
fofül. 

Fifteen mu/broom/ftones of the fame fhape. 

MU‘SICK. n.f. [pscixn; mu/ique, Fr.] 

1. The fcience of harmonical founds. 

The man that hath no mujick in himfelf, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds, 

Is fit for treafons. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Now look into the mu/ick-matter’s gains, 

Where noble youth at vaft expence is taught, 

But eloquence not valu’d at a groat. Dryden's Juvenal. 

2. Inftrumental or vocal harmony. 

When fhe fpake, 

Sweet words, like droping honey, fhe did fhed ; 

And ’twixt the pearls and rubies foftly brake 

A filver found, that heavenly muj/ick feem’d to make. F. Qu. 

Such mu/ick 

Before was never made, 


Shakefp. 


Woodward. 


But when of old the fons of morning fung. Milton. 
By mujfick minds an equal temper know, 

Nor fwell too high, nor fink too low ; 

Warriours fhe fires with animated founds, 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds. Pope. 


We have dancing-mafters and mu/ick-mafters. Arb. andPope. 
Mu’sicar. adj. [mufical, Fr. from mujick.} 
1, Harmonious ; melodious; fweet founding. 
The merry birds 
Chanted above their chearful harmony, 
And made emongft themfelves a fweet confort, 
That quicken’d the dull {p’rit with mu/ical comfort F. Qu. 
Sweet bird that fhunn’ft the noife of folly, 

Moft mufical, moft melancholly ; 

‘Thee chauntrefs oft the wood among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. Milton. 

Neither is it enough to give his author’s fenfe, in poetical 
expreffions and in mu/ical numbers. Dryden. 

2. Belonging to mufick. 

Several mu/ical inftruments are to be feen in the hands of 
Apollo’s mufes, which might give great light to the difpute 
between the ancient and modern mulic. Addifon. 

Mu’stcatty. adv. [from mufical.] Harmonioufly ; with fwect 
found. 
Valentine, muj/ically coy, 

Shun’d Phedra’s arms. 

Mu'stcattness. x. f. [from mufical.| Harmony. 
Musician, n. f. [muficus, Lat. muficien, Fr.] One fkilled in 
harmony ; one who performs upon inftruments of mufick. 

I hough the muj/icians that fhall play to you, 

Hand in the air a thouland leagues from hence ; 

Yet ttrait they fhall be here. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day, 

When every goole is cackling, would be thought 

No better a mu/ician than the wren. Shake/p. 

A painter may make a better face than ever was; but he 
muft do it by a kind of felicity, as a mu/ician that maketh an 
excellent air in mufick, and not by rule. Bacon’s Effays. 


Addifon. 
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The praife of Bacchus then the fweet mujfician fangs 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever yom) ryden. 
MUSK. n. [. [mufthio, Italian ; mufc, Fr. , 
Mufk Ne e and ARa of a dark blackifh 
colour, with fome tinge of a purplifh or blood colour in it, 
feeling fomewhat fmooth or unctuous : Its fmell is highly per- 
fumed, and too {trong to be agreeable in any large quantity = 
its tafte is bitterifh : it is brought from the Eaft Indies, mottly 
from the kingdom of Bantam, fome from Tonquin and Co- 
chin China: the animal which produces it is of a very fin- 
gular kind, not agreeing with any eftablifhed genus : it is of 
the fize of a common goat but taller; its head refembles that 
of the greyhound, and its ears ftand erect like thofe of the 
rabbit: its tail is alfo ereét and fhort, its legs moderately 
long, and its hoofs deeply cloven : its hair is a dufky brown, 
variegated with a faint caft of red and white, every hair being 
partycoloured: the bag which contains the mu/k, is three 
inches long and two wide, and fituated in the lower part of 
the creature’s belly ; it confifts of a thin membrane covered 
thinly with hair, refembling a {mall purfe, and when genuine, 
the {cent is fo ftrong as to offend the head greatly : toward 
the orifice of the bag there are feveral glands, which ferve 
for the fecretion of this precious perfume, for the fake’ of 
which the Indians kill the animal. Hill. 
Some putrefactions and excrements yield excellent odours 5 
as civet and mu/k. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Musk. n.f. [mujca, Lat.] Grape hyacinth or grape flower. 
Mujk hath a bulbous fhoot ; the leaves are long and nar- 
row ; the flower is hermaphroditical, confifting of one leaf, 
and fhaped like a pitcher, and cut at the top into fix fegment, 
which arc reflexed; the ovary becomes a triangular fruit, di- 
vided into three cells, which are full of round feeds. Miller. 
Mo’skappce. n.f. A kind of apple, Ainf: 
Mu’sxcaT. n.f. [mufk and cat.] The animal from which 
mufk is got. 

Mu‘skcHeRRY. .f. A fort of cherry. Amf. 
MUSKET. n. f. [moufquet, Fr. mo/quetto, Italian, a fmall hawk. 
Many of the fire-arms are named from animals. ] 

1. A foldier’s handgun. 
Thou 
Watt thot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of {moky mufkets. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 
Praétife to make fwifter motions than any you have out of 


your mujfkets. Bacon. 
They charge their mufeets, and with hot defire 
Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire: Waller. 


He perceived a body of their horfe within mu/ket-fhot of 
him, and advancing upon him. Clarendon. 
One was brought to us, fhot with a mu/ket-ball on the right 

fide of his head. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. A male hawk of a {mall kind, the female of which is the 
{parrow hawk ; fo that eyas mu/Ret is a young unfledged male 
hawk of that kind. Hanmer. 

Here comes little Robin.— 


—How now my eyas mufket, what news with you. Shak. 
The mu/ket and the coyftrel were too weak, 

Too fierce the falcon ; but above the reft, 

The noble buzzard ever pleas’d me beft. Dryden. 


Musketeer. n. f. [from mufket.] A foldier whofe weapon 
is his mufket. 

Notwithftanding they had lined fome hedges with mu/ketcers, 
they purfued them till they were difperfed. Clarendon. 

MuskETooN. 2. f. [mou/queton, Fr.] A blunderbufs; a fhort 
gun of a large bore. Did. 

Mu’skiness. 2. f. [from mufk.] The fcent of mufk. 

Muskme‘Lon. 2. f. [mufk and melon.) A fragrant melon. 

The way of maturation of tobacco muft be from the heat 
of the earth or fun; we fee fome leading of thisin mufkmelons, 
which are fown upon a hot bed dunged below, upon a bank 
turned upon the South fun. Bacon. 

Mu'skPEAR. n. f. [su/k and pear.] A fragrant pear. 
Mu’skrose. x. f. [mufk and rofe.] A rofe fo called, I fuppofe, 
from its fragrance. 

In May and June come rofes of all kinds, except the 
mujfk, which comes later. Bacon’s Effays. 

Thyrfis, whofe artful ftrains have oft delay’d 

The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 

And {weeten’d every mufkrofe of the dale. Milton: 

The mujfkrofe will, if a lufty plant, bear flowers in Autumn 
without cutting. Boyle. 

Mu'sky. adj. [from mufk.] Fragrant; fweet of {cent. 
‘There eternal fummer dwells, 
And Weft winds, with mu/ky wing, 
About the cedar’n allies fling 
Nard and Caffia’s balmy {mells. 
Mu’stin. n.f. A fine ftuff made of cotton. 

By the ule of certain attire made of cambrick or mu/flin 
upon her head, fhe attained to fuch an evil art in the motion 
ot her eyes. Tatler, N? 110. 

In half-whipt muflin ncedles ufelefs lic, 

And fhuttle-cocks acrofs the counter fly. 


Milten. 


Gay. 


Mu’sROoL. 


MUS 


Mu’sro: n. f. (muferole, French] “Whe nofcband of a horfe’s 
bridle. Bailey. 

Muss. n. f. A fcramble. 

When I cry’d hoa! 

Like boys unto a mu/s, kings would ftart forth, 

And cry, your will? Shakefp. Ant and Cleopatra. 
Mussrra‘TION. n. f. [muffito, Lat.) Murmur; grumble. 
Mu/‘ssurMAN. n. f A Mahometan believer. 

MUST. verb imperfect. [muffen, Dutch.) To be obliged. It 
is only ufed before a verb. Au/t is of all perfons and tenfes, 
and uled of perfons and things. 

Do you confefs the bond? 

—— Ido. 

—Then muft the Jew be merciful. 

On what compulfion muft 1? tell me that. Shake/peare. 

Muji | needs bring thy fon unto the land from whence thou 

camett ? Gen. xxiv. 5. 
Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it fo; 
Tis but what we muft in our Autumn do. Waller. 
Becaufe the fame felf-exiftent being neceffarily is what he 
is, "tis evident that what he may be, or hath the power of 
being, he mu/? be. Grew. 
_ Every father and brother of the convent has a voice in the 
eletion, which m/f be confirmed by the pope. Add: fon. 

MUST. n. f: [mujlum, Latin.) New wine; new wort. 

If in the mu/? of wine, or wort of beer, before it be tunned, 

the burrage ftay a imall time, and be often changed, it makes 
a fovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 
As afwarm of fies in vintage time, 
About the wine-prefs where {weet mu/f is pour’d, 


Beat off, returns as oft with humming found. Milton. 
The wime itfelf was fuiting to the reft, 

Still working in the muff, and lately prefs’d. Dryden. 
A frugal man that with fufficient mu/t 

His cafks replenifh’d yearly ; he no more 

Defir'd, nor wanted. Phi'lips. 


Liquors, in the act of fermentation, as mu/? and new ale, 

produce fpafms in the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Must. v.a. [mws, Welfh, ftinking; mos, Dutch, mouldi- 
nefs; or perhaps from motiff.) To mould; to make mouldy. 

Others are made of ftone and lime; but they are fubject to 
give and be moift, which will muff corn. Mortimer. 

To Must. v.n. To grow mouldy. 
Musra‘cues. n.f. [muftaches, French.) Whifkers; hair on 
the upper lip. 

This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut off their 
beards, fave only their mu/faches, which they wear long. Spen/. 

Mu’starp. n. f. [mwftard, Welfh; mouftard, Fr.) A plant. 

The flower confifts of four leaves, which are placed in form 
of acreft, out of whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which 
afterward becomes a fruit or pod, divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, to which the valves adhere on both 
fides, and are filled with roundifh feeds: thefe pods generally 
end in a fungous horn, containing the like feeds. To thefe 
marks muft be added, an acrid burning tafte, peculiar to 
muftard. Miler. 

The pancakes were naught, and the mu/fard was good. Shak. 

Sauce like himfelf, offenfive to its foes, 

The roguifh muffard, dang’rous to the nofe. King. 

Muflard, taken in great quantities, would quickly bring 
the blood into an alkaline ftate, and deftroy the animal. 

Arbuthnot. 
Tis your’s to fhake the foul, 

With thunder rumbling from the mu/fard bowl. Pope. 

Stick your candle in a bottle, a coffee cup, or a muftard 
pot. Swift. 

Common muflard feed is attenuant and refolvent : it warms 
the ftomach, and excites appetite; but its principal medicinal 
ufe is external in finapifms. Hills Mat. Med. 

To Mu'ster. v.n. To affemble in order to form an army. 
Why does my blood thus mu/fer to my heart, 
So difpoffeffing all my other parts 
Of neceflary fitnefs ? Shake/p. Meaf. for Meafure. 
They reach the deftin’d place, 
And mufler there, and round the centre fwarm, 
And draw together. Blackmores Creation. 
To MUSTER. v.a. [moufteren, Dutch.) 
1. To review forces. 

The captain, half of whofe foldiers are dead, and the other 
quarter never mujiered nor feen, demands payment of his 
whole account. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The principal fcribe of the hoft mu/lered the people. 2 Kings. 

Old Anchifes 

Review’d his mu/ffer’d race, and took the tale. Dryden. 

A man might have three hundred and eighteen men in his 
family, without being heir to Adam, and might mufler them 
up, and lead them out againft the Indians. Locke. 

2. To bring together. 
Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banifh’d, we would mmu/er all 
From twelve to feventy. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
TI mufler up my friends, and meet your grace. Shake/p. 


MUT 


I could mufler up, as well as you, 
My giants and my witches too. Donne. 
A daw tricked himfelf up with all the gay feathers he could 
mufler. k L’Eftrange. 
All the wife fayings and advices which philofophers could 
mu/fter up to this purpofe, have proved ineffectual to the com- 
mon people. Tillotfin, 
Having muftered up all the forces he could think of, the 
clouds above, and the deeps below: thefe, fays he, are all 
the ftores we have for water ; and Mofes directs us to no other 
for the caufes of the deluge. Wosdward’s Natural Hiflory. 
Mu’ster. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A review of a body of forcts. 
All the names 
Of thy confederates too, be no lefs great 
In hell than here: that when we would repeat 
Our ftrengths in mufler, we may name you all. Ben. John’. 
2. A regifter ot forces muftered. 
Ye publith the mu/lers of your own bands, and proclaim 
them to amount to thoufands. Hosker. 
Deception takes wrong meafures, and makes falfe muflers, 
which founds a retreat initead of a charge, and a charge inftead 
of a retreat. S.uth’s Sermons. 
3. Acollection: as, a mufler of peacocks. Ainfworth. 
4» To pafs Muster. To be allowed. 
Such excufes will not pafs mufler with God, who will allow 
no man’s idlenefs to be the meafure of pofible or impodible. 
South's Sermons. 
Double dealers may pafs mufler for a while; but all parties 
wafh their hands of them in the conclufion. L’Eftrange. 
MU'STERBOOK. n. f. [mufler and bsok.) A book in which the 
forces are regiftered. 
Shadow will ferve for Summer: prick him; for we have a 
number of fhadows to fill up the mu/ferbook. Shake/p. HIV. 
Mu’svERMASTER. n. f. [mufler and mafter.] One who fuper- 
intends the mufter to prevent frauds. 
A noble gentleman, then mu/ferma/tcr, was appointed em- 
baflador unto the Turkifh emperor. Knolles's Hiflory. 
Muftermafters carry the beft and ableft men in their pockets. 
Raleigh's E/fays. 
Mu’sTER-ROLL, 1. f. [mufler and roll.) A regilter of forces. 
How many infignificant combatants are there in the Chrif- 
tian camp, that only lend their names to fill up the muffer- 
voll, but never dream of going upon fervice? Decay of Piety. 
One tragick fentence, if I dare deride, 
Which Betterton’s grave action dignify’d ; 
Or well-mouth’d Booth with emphafis proclaims, 
Though but perhaps a mv/fer-roll of names. 
Mu’stizy. adv. {from mufly.] Mouldily. 
Mo’stiness. 2. j. (from mu/ly.] Mould; damp foulnefs. 
Keep them dry and free trom muftine/i. Evelyn’s Kalendar, 
Mu’'sty. adj. [from mu/t.} 
1. Mouldy ; fpoiled with damp; moift and fetid. 
Was’t thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with {wine and rogues forlorn, 
In fhort and mu/ty ftraw. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Piftachoes, fo they be good and not mu/fy, made into a 
milk, are an excellent nourifher. Bacon's Natural Eiftory. 
2. Stale; fpoiled with age. 
While the grafs grows—the proverb is fomewhat mu/ly. Sh. 
Let thofe that go by water to Gravefend prefer lying upon 


Pte. 


the boards, than on mu/fy infectious flraw. Harvey. 
3. Vapid with fetidnefs. 
Let not, like Naevius, every error pals 3 
The mufly wine, foul cloth, or greafy glafs. Pote. 


4. Dull; heavy; wanting aétivity; wanting practice in the oc- 
currences of life. 

Xantippe, being married to a bookifh man who has no 
knowledge of the world, is forced to take his affairs into her 
own hands, and to fpirit him up now and then, that he may 
not grow mu/fy and unfit for converfation. — Addi/. Spectator. 

Murasr ity. n. f. [mutabilite, Fr. mutabilis, Latin. } 
1. Changeablenefs; not continuance in the fame ftate. 
The mutability of that end, for which they are made, 


maketh them alfo changeable. Hooker, 
My fancy was the air, moft free, 

And full of mutabiiity, 
Big with chimeras. Suckiing. 


Plato confefles that the heavens and the frame of the world 
are corporeal, and therefore fubject to mutability. Stillingfleet. 
2. Inconftancy ; change of mind. 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, difdain, 
Nice longings, flanders, mutability. Shake/p. Cymbclinc. 
Mu’rABLe. adj. (mutabilis, Latin.) 
1. Subje&t to change; alterable. 

Of things of the moft accidental and mutable nature, acci- 
dental in their produ€tion, and mutable in their continuance, 
yet God's prefcience is as Certain in him as the memory is or 
can be in us. South's Sermnsns. 

2. Inconftant; unfettled, 
For the mutable rank-{cented many, 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter. Shake. Coriclanus. 
I faw 


MU T 


I faw thee mutable 
Of fancy, fear’d left one day thou would’ft leave me. Milt. 
Mu’rapeness. n. f. [from mutable.] Changeablenefs; un- 
certainty; inftability. 
Moura'rion, n. f. (mutation, French; mutatio, Lat.] Change; 
alteration. 
His honour 
Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worfe. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
The viciffitude or mutations in the fuperior. globe are no fit 
matter for this prefent argument. Bacon's Effays. 
To make plants grow out of the fun or open air. is a great 
mutation in nature, and may induce a change in the feed. Bacon. 
MUTE. adj. [muet, French; mutus, Latin. ] 
1. Silent; not vocal; not having the ufe of voice. 
Why did he reafon in my foul implant, 
And fpeech, th’ effect of reafon? To the mute 


My fpeech is loft; my reafon to the brute. Dryden, 
Mute folemn forrow, free from female noife, 

Such as the majefty of grief deftroys. Dryden. 

2. Having nothing to fay. 

Say fhe be mute, and will not fpeak a word, 

Then I'l] commend her volubility. Shake/peare. 

All fat mute, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. Milton, 


All the heav’nly choir ftood mute, 
And filence-was in heav’n. Miit. Paradife Loft, b. iii. 
The whole perplex’d ignoble crowd, 
Mute to my quettions, in my praifes loud, 
Echo'd the word. 
Mure. n. J. 
1. One that has no power of fpeech. 
Either our hiftory thall with full mouth 
Speak freely of our acts; or elfe our grave, 
Like Turkith mute, fhall have a tonguelefs mouth. Shake/. 
Your mute Ill be; 

When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not fee. Shake/. 

He that never hears a word fpoken, no wonder if he remain 
fpeechlefs ; as one muft do, who from an infant fhould be 
bred up among{t mute , and have no teaching. Holder. 

Let the figures, to which art cannot give a voice, imitate 
the mutes in their actions. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

2. A letter which without a vowel can make no found. 

Grammarians note the eafy pronunciation of a mute before 
a liquid, which doth not therefore neceffarily make the preced- 
ing vowel long. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

To Mute. v. n. [mutir, French.] To dung as birds. 

Mine eyes being open, the fparrows muted warn dung into 

mine eyes. Tob. ii. 10. 
I could not fright the crows, 

Or the leaft bird trom muting on my head. Ben. Fohn/on. 

The bird not able to digeft the fruit, from her inconverted 
muting arifeth this plant. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Mu’rE vy. adv. [from mute] Silently; not vocally. 
Driving dumb filence from the portal door, 
Where he had mutely fat two hours before. Milton: 
To Mu’TILaTE. v.a. [mutiler, Fr. mutilo, Latin.) To de- 
prive of fome eflential part. 

Such fearing to concede a monftrofity, or mutilate the inte- 
grity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thirteen 
ribs. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Sylburgius juftly complains that the place is mutilated. Still, 

Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is none whofe 
fragments are fo beautiful as thofe of Sappho. Addijon. 

Ariftotle’s works were corrupted, from Strabo’s account of 
their having been mutilated and con{umed with moifture. Baker. 

MUTILA'TION. n. f. [mutilaticn, Fr. mutilatio, from mutilo, Lat.] 
Deprivation of a limb, or any eflential part. 

The fubject had been opprefled by fines, imprifonments, 
mutilations, pillories, and banifhments. Ciarendon. 

Mutilations are not tran{mitted from father to fon, the blind 
begetting fuch as can fee: cripples, mutilate in their own 
perfons, do come out perfect in their generations. Brown. 

MU' TINE. n. f. [mutin, French.] A mutineer; a mover of in- 
furrection. Not in ufe. 
In my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me fleep; methought I lay 
Worfe than the mutines in the bilboes. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Like the mutines of Jerufalem, 
Be friends a while. Shakefpeare’s King John. 
MutTine’er. nf. [from mutin, French.) A mover of fedi- 
tion; an oppofer of lawful authority. 

The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the Spanith muti- 

neers, Was unjuft, Bacon’s Var with Spain. 
Sct wide the mufti’s garden-gate ; 

For there our mutineers appoint to meet. Dryden. 

They have cafhiered feveral of their followers as mutinecrs, 
who have contradicted them in political converfations. Addif. 

Mu’tiNous. adj. [ mutiné, French. ] Seditious; bufy in 
infurrc&tion; turbulent. 


Prior. 


MUT 


It tauntingly replied 
‘To th’ difcontented members, th’ mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shakefp. Cortolanus, 
The laws of England fhould be adminiftered, and the mu- 


tinous feverely fupprcfled. Hayward, 
Lend me your guards, that if perfuafion fail, 
Force may againít the mutinous prevail. Waller. 


My ears are deaf with this impatient crowd ; 
Their wants are now grown mutinous and loud. Dryden, 
Mu’'tinousty. adv. [from mutinous.] Seditioufly; turbu- 
lently. 
Abr hai a young woman, a fair woman, was to govern 
a people in nature mutinou/’y proud, and always before ufed to 
hard governours. Sidney. 
Men imprudently often, feditioufly and mutinoufly fome- 
times, employ their zeal for perfons. Spratt’s Sermons. 
Mou’tinousness. n.f. [from mutinous.] Seditioufnefs ; tur- 
bulence. 
To Mu'tiny. v.n. {mutiner, French.] To rife againft autho- 
rity ; to make infurreétion ; to move fedition. 
The fpirit of my father begins to mutiny againft this fer- 
vitude. Shakef/peare’s As you like it. 
The people mutiny, the fort is mine, 
And all the foldiers to my will incline. Waller. 
When Cefar’s army mutinied, and grew troublefome, no 
argument could appeafe them. South's Sermons, 
Mu’tiny. n.f. [from the verb.] Infurreétion ; fedition. 
The king fled to a ftrong caftle, where he was gathering 
forces to fupprefs this mutiny. Sidney. 
I’ th’ war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they fhew’d 
Moft valour, fpoke not for them. 
In moft ftrange poftures 
We've feen him fet himfelf. 
— There is a mutiny in’s mind. 
Lefs than if this frame 
Of heav’n were falling, and thefe elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 
The ftedfaft earth. Milton's Parad. Loft, b. ii. 
Soldiers grow pernicious to their mafter who becomes their 
fervant, and is in danger of their mutinies, as much as any 
government of feditious. Temple, 
To MU’TTER. v.n. [sutire, muffare, Latin.] To grumble; 
to murmur. 
What would you afk me, that I would deny, 
Or ftand fo mutt’ring on? Shake/peare’s Othello. 
How! what does his cafhier’d worfhip mutter ? Shakef, 
Sky lowr’d, and mutt’ring thunder fome fad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal fin 
Original ! Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix: 
They may freely trefpafs, and do as they pleafe; no man 
dare accufe them, no, not fo much as mutter againft them. 
Burton on Melancholy, 
Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 
Are rous’d; and clatt’ring fticks cry, play, play, play: 
Mean time your filthy foreigner will ftare, . 
And mutter to himfelf, ha, gens barbare ! 
And it is well he mutters, well for him; 
Our butchers elfe would tear him limb from limb. Dryden. 
When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut out, it could 
not forbear muttering. Addifon’s Speétator. 
To Mu’rrer. v.a. To utter with imperfect articulation ; to 
grumble forth. 
Amongft the foldiers this is muttered, 
That here you maintain fev’ral factions. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
A kind of men, fo loofe of foul, 
That in their fleep will mutter their affairs. Shakef. Othello. 
Your lips have fpoken lies, your tongue hath muttered per- 


Shakef. Henry VIIL 


verfenefs, IJ. lix. 2. 
A hateful prattling tongue, 
That blows up jealoufies, and heightens fears, 
By muttering pois’nous whifpers in mens ears. Creech, 


Mu’trer. n.f. [from the verb.] Murmur; obfcure ut- 
terance. 
Without his rod revers’d, 

And backward mutters of diflevering power, 

We cannot free the lady. Milton, 
Mu’TTERER. n. J. [from muttey.] Grumbler; murmurer. 
Mu'TTERINGLY. adv. [from muttering.] With a low voice; 

without diftin& articulation. 
MU'TTON. n. f. [mouton, French. } 
1. The fleth of fheep dreffed for food. 
The fat of roafted mutton or beef, falling on the birds, will 
bafte them. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 
2. A fheep: now only in ludicrous language. 

Here’s too {mall a pafture for fuch ftore of muttons. Shak. 

The flefh of muttons is better tafted where the fheep feed 

upon wild thyme and wholefome herbs.  Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

Within a few days were brought out of the country two 

thoufand muttons. Hayward’s Edw. VI. 
Muttonri'st. 
5 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. - 
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MuTTonFY'sT. n.f. [mutton and fi.) A hand large and 


d. 
= Will he who faw the foldiers muttonfi/l, 


And faw thee maul'd appear within the lift 
To witnefs truth. Dryden's Juvenal, Jat. 16. 
MU'TUAL. adj. [mutuel, French; mutuus, Lat.] Recipro- 
cal; each acting in return or correfpondence to the other. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet found, 

You fhall perceive them make a mutual ftand, 

By the fweet power of mufick. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 

What fhould moft excite a mutual flame, 
Your rural cares and pleafures are the fame. Pope. 
Mu’tuvaLLy. adv. [from mutual. } Reciprocally ; in return. 
He never bore 

Like labour with the reft; where th’ cther inftruments 

Did fee, and hear, devife, inftru&t, walk, feel, 

And mutually participate. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affection. Shake/peare. 

The tongue and pen mutually affift one another, writing 
what we fpeak, and {peaking what we write. Holder. 

Pellucid fubftances act upon the rays of light at a diftance, 
in refracting, reflecting and inflecting them, and the rays mu- 
tually agitate the parts of thofe fubftances at a diftance for 


heating them. Newton’s Opticks. 
They mutually teach, and are taught, that leffon of vain 
eonfidence and fecurity. Atterbury’s Sermons. 


May I the facred pleafures know 

Of ftricteft amity, nor ever want 

A friend with whom I mutually may fhare 

Gladnefs and anguifh. Philips. 

MuTUA'LITY. n. f. [from mutual.] Reciprocation. 

Villanous thoughts, Roderigo! when thefe mutualities fo 
marfhal the way, hard at hand comes the incorporate con- 
clufion. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

Mu’zzte. n. f. [mufeau, French.] The mouth of any thing ; 
the mouth of a man in contempt. 

But ever and anon turning her muzzle toward me, fhe 
threw fuch a profpect upon me, as might well have given a 
furfeit to any weak lover’s ftomach. Sidney, b. ii. 

Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in the velocity 
with which it leaves the muzzle of the cannon, would re- 
quire twenty-five years to pafs from: us to the fun. Cheyne. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ftir the fire 
with the tongs; if the tongs be not at hand, ufe the muzzle 
of the bellows. Swifts Rules to Servants. 

2. A faftening for the mouth, which hinders to bite, 
The fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks 
The muzzle of reftraint; and the wild dog 
Shall flefh his tooth on ev’ry innocent. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Greyhounds, fnowy fair, 

And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair; 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, Dryden. 
To Mu’zzte. v.n. To bring the mouth near. 

The bear muzzles, and {mells to him, puts his nofe to his 

mouth and to his ears, and at laft leaves him. —_L’ Ej?range. 
To Mu’2zte. v.a. 
3. To bind the mouth. 
This butcher’s cur is venom mouth'd, and I 
Have not the pow’r to muzzle him; therefore beft 
Not wake him in his flumber. Shake/p, Henry VIII. 
My dagger muzzled, 
Left it fhould bite its matter, and fo prove, 
As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. Shak. Winter’s Tale. 
The bear, the boar, and every favage name, 

Wild in effect, though in appearance tame, 

Lay wafte thy woods, deftroy thy blifsful bow’r, 

And muzzled though they feem, the mutes devour. Dryden. 

Through the town with flow and folemn air, 
Led by the noftril, walks the muzzled bear. Gay’s Paf. 
2. To fondle with the mouth clofe. A low word. 
The nurfe was then muzzling and coaxing of the child. 
L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
My. pronoun poffeffive. [See Mine. ] Belonging tome. My 
' is ufed before a fubftantive, and mine anciently and properly 
before a vowel. My is now commonly ufed indifferently be- 
fore both. My is uled when the fubftantive follows, and 
mine when it goes before: as, this is my book; this book is 
mine. 


Her feet fhe in my neck doth place. Spenfer. 
I conclude my reply with the words of a Chriftian poet. 
Bramhall, 
If my foul had free election 
To difpofe of her affection. Waller. 
‘I fhall prefent my reader with a journal. Addifon. 
My’xcHEN. n. f. [myncpen, Saxon.] A nun. Di. 


My’ocrapny. 2. f. [uvoypafia.] A defcription of the muf- 
cles. 

My‘oLocy. n.f. [myologic, French.] The defcription and doc- 
trine of the mufcles. 


Myro‘saan, n. f. [myrobalanus, Latin.] A fruit. 


Myrrn. x. f. [myrrha, Latin; myrrhe, Fr.} A gum. 


2. The reciprocal of 7. in the oblique cafe, 
MYSTAGO'GUE. n. f. [musa 


MYSTE'RIARCH. n. J. 


MEY S 


To initance in all the particulars, were to write a whole 
fyftem of myology. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 


My‘ory. n. J. Shortnelfs of fight. 
My’rrap. n. f. [uvpras.] 

1. The number of ten thoufand. 
2 Proverbially any great number. 


Aifemble thou, 
Of all thofe myriads, which we lead, the chief. Ailton. 
Are thcre legions of devils who are continually defigning 
and working our ruin? therc are allo myriads of good angels 
who are more cheerful and officious to do us good. Tillotion, 
Safe fits the goddefs in her dark retreat ; 
Around her, myriads of ideas wait, 
And endlefs fhapes. Prior. 


My’ruipon. n. f. [wvpunda.] Any rude ruffian; fo named 


from the foldiers of Achilles. 

The mafs of the pcople will not endure to be governed by 
Clodius and Curio, at the head of their myrmidons, though 
thefe be ever fo numerous, and compofed of their own repre- 
fentatives. Swift. 


_ The myrobalans are a dried fruit, of which we have five 
kinds: they are flefhy, generally with a ftone and kernel, 
having the pulpy part more or lefs of an auftere acrid tafte. 
they are the production of five different trees growing in the 
Hatt Indies, where they are eaten preferved: they ferve alfo 
for making and for dreffing leather : they have been long in 
great efteem for their quality of Opening the bowels in a 
gentle manner, and afterwards ftrengthening them by their 
aftringency ; but the prefent pradtice rejects them all. Hill. 

The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures; for it is 
fweet, and yet aftringent. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 644. 


MYRO'POLIST. n. f. [pipo and awaéw.] One who fells un- 


guents. 


Myrrh is a vegetable produét of the gum refin kind, fent 
to us in loofe granules from the fize of a pepper corn to that 
of a walnut, of a reddifh brown colour, with more or lefs 
of an admixture of ycllow : its tafte is bitter and acrid, with 
a peculiar aromatick flavour, but very naufeous : its fmell is 
ftrong, but not difagreeable: it is brought from Ethiopia, 
but the tree which produces it is wholly unknown. Our 
myrrh is the very drug known by the ancients under the fame 
name: internally applied it is a powerful refolven*, and ex- 
ternally applied it is difcutient and vulnerary. Hills 24. Med. 

The myrrhe {weet bleeding in the bitter wound. Spenfer. 

I dropt in a little honey of rofes, with a few drops of tinc- 

ture of myrrh, Wifeman’s Surgery. 


MY'RRHINE. adj. [myrrhynus, Latin.] Made of the myrfhine 


{tone. 
How they quaff in gold, 
Cryftal and myrrhine cups imbofs’d with gems 
And ftuds of pearl. „_ Miltons Par. Reg. b. iv. 


MY'RTIFORM. x. f. [myrtus and form. ] Having the fhape of 


myrtle. 


MYRTLE. #. f. [myrtus, Latin; myrte, Fr.] A fragrant tree 


facred to Venus. 

The flower of the myrtle confitts of fevera] leaves difpofed 
in a circular order, which expand in form Of a rofe; upon 
the top of the foot-ftalk is the ovary, which has a fhort ftar- 
like cup, divided at the top into five parts, and expanded ; 
the ovary becomes an oblong umbilicated fruit, divided into 
three cells, which are full of kidney-fhaped feeds. Miller. 

There will I make thee beds of rofes, 

With a thoufand fragrant pofics ; 

A cap of flowers, and a girdle 

Imbroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. Shakefpeare. 

I was of late as petty to his ends, 4 

As is the morn dew on the myrtle leaf 

To his grand fea. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Democritus would have Concord ‘like a fair Virgin, hold- 
ing in one hand a pomegranate, in the other a bundle of 
myrtle; for fuch is the nature of thefe trees, that if they be 
planted though a good {pace one from the other, they will 
meet, and with twining one embrace the other. 

Nor can the mufe the gallant Sidney pafs 
The plume of war! with early lawrels crown’d, 
The lover’s myrtle and the poet’s bay. Thomfon’s Summer, 


Peacham, 


Myse’tr. n. f. [my and felf.} 
1. An emphatical word added to/: as, I myfelf do it; 


3; that is, 
not I by proxy; not another. 


As his hoft, 
I fhould againft his murth’rer fhut the door, 
Not bear the knife my/elf. Shakefpagre's Maibeth. 


They haye miffed another pain, againft which I fhould 
have been at a lofs to defend myfelf. Swifts Examiner. 
| l j yuyos 5 myflagogus, Latin. ] One 
who interprets divine myfteries ; allo one who keeps church 
relicks, and fhews them to ftrangers, Bailey, 


[Husigiov and apy.) One Prefiding 
over myfteries, 
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Mysterious. adj. [my/lerieux, French, from my/ery. | 
1. Inacceffible to the underftanding ; awfully obfcure. 
God at laft 
To Satan, firft in fin, his doom apply’d, 
Though in my/lerious terms. Miltons Par. Loft. b.x. 
Then the true Son of knowledge firft appear’d, 

And the old dark my/ferious clouds were clear’d. Denham. 
2. Artfully perplexed. 

Thofe princes who were moft diftinguifhed for their my/te- 
rious {kill in government, found, by the event, that they had 
ill confulted their own quiet, or the happinefs of their people. 

Swift's Thoughts on the State of Affairs. 
Myste’rrousry. adu. [fram my/terious.] 
1. In a manner above underftanding. 
2. Obfcurely ; enigmatically. 

Our duty of preparation contained in this one word, try 
or examine, being after the manner of myfteries, my/teriou/ly 
and fecretly defcribed, there is reafon to believe that there is 
in it very much duty. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Each ftair my/terioufly was meant. Malton. 
MYSTE'RIOUSNESS. n. f. [from my/lerious. ] 
1, Holy obfcurity. 

My purpofe is, to gather together into an union all thofe 
feveral portions of truth, and differing apprehenfions of my- 
Srerioufne/s. Taylors Worthy Communicant. 

2. Artful diffculty or perplexity. 
To MY'STERIZE. v. a. [from my/fery.] To explain as enigmas. 

Myflerizing their enfigns, they make the particular ones of 
the twelve tribes accommodable unto the twelve figns of the 
zodiack. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. 

MY’STERY. 2. f. [pusńpiov; my/lere, Fr] 
1. Something above human intelligence ; fomething awfully 
obfcure, 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thole my/feries which heav’n 

Will not have earth to know. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Upon holy days, let the matter of your meditations be ac- 
cording to the my/fery of the day; and to your ordinary de- 
yotions of every day, add the prayer which is fitted to the 
myftevy, Taylor. 

If God fhould pleafe to reveal unto us this great my/fery of 
the trinity, or fome other my/fertes in our holy religion, we 
fhould not be ableto underftand them, unlefs he would be- 
{tow on us fome new faculties of the mind, Swift's Serm. 

2. An enigma; any thing artfully made difficult. ; 
To thy great comfort in this my/fery of ill opinions, here’s 
the twin brother of thy letter. Shak. Mer. Wines of Windfor. 
Important truths ftill let your fables hold, 
And moral my/leries with art unfold. Granville. 
3. A trade; a calling: in this fenfe it fhould, according to 
Warburton, be written miflery, from meftiero, French, a trade, 
And that which is the nobleft my/ferie, 
Brings to reproach and common infamy. Hubberd’s Tale 


MY T 


Inftruétion, manners, my/feries and trades, 

Degrees, oblervances, cuftoms and Jaws, 

; Decline to your confounding contraries. 
ie ee (adj. {myflicus, Latin] 

1, Sacredly obfcure. 

Let God himfelf that made me, let not man that knows 
not himfelf, be my inftructor concerning the myftical way to 
heaven. Hooker, ò. i. 

From falvation all flefh being excluded this way, God hath 
revealed a way my/tical and fupernatural. Hooker, b. i. 

2. Involving fome fecret meaning ; emblematical. 

Ye five other wand’ring fres ! that move 

In my/ftick dance not without fong, refound 

His praife, who out of darknefs call’d up light. Milton. 

It is Chrift’s body in the facrament and out of it; but in 
the facrament not the natural truth, but the fpiritual and 77y- 
fical. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

It is plain from the Apocalypfe, that my/flical Babylon is to 
be confumed by fire. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. Obfcure ; fecret. 

Left new fears difturb the happy ftate, ; 

Know, I have fearch’d the my/tick rolls of fate. Dryden. 

My’sTIcALLy. adv. [from my/tical.] In a manner, or by an 
aét, implying fome fecret meaning. 

Thefe two in thy facred bofom hold, 

Till my/tically join’d but one they be. Denne. 

My’sricaLness. x. f. [trom myftical.] Involution of fome fe- 
cret meaning. 

MYTHOLOGICAL. adj. [from mythology.] Relating to the ex- 
plication of fabulous hiftory. 

The original of the conceit was probably hieroglyphical, 
which after became mythological, and by tradition ftole intoa . 
total verity, which was but partially true in its covert fenfe 
and morality. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

MYTHOLO'GICALLY. adv. [from mythological.] In a manner 
fuitable to the fyftém of fables. 

Myruo'Locisr. n. f. [from mythology.] A relator or expofitor 
of the ancient fables of the heathens. 

The grammarians and mythologi/is feem to be altogether 
praca W his writings. Creech. 

t was a celebrated problem among apcient znythalog? 
What was the ftrongeft thing, what the wie, ER 
greateft ? Norris’ s Mifcel. 

To MYTHO'LOGIZE. V.n. [from mythology.] To relate or ex- 
plain the fabulous hiftory of the heathens. 

MyrTHOo'LoGY. n. f. [utSG@ and aóy@ ; mythologie, French.] 
Syftem of fables ; explication of the fabulous hiftory of the 
gods of the heathen world. 

The modefty of mythology deferves to be commended : the 
fcenes there are laid at a diftance; it is once upon a time, in 
the days of yore, and in the land of Utopia. Bentley, 


Shake/peare. 


NAK 


A femivewel,has in Englifh an invariable found ; 
as, o, name, net; it is fometimes after mm al- 
moft loft ; as, condemn, contemn. . 
To Nas. v.a. [xappa, Swedith.] 
5 To catch unexpectedly ; to feize without 
: warning. A word feldom ufed but in low language. 
NADIR. n. f. [Arabick.] The point under foot directly op- 
pofite to the zenith. 
As far as four bright figns comprize, 
The diftant zenith from the nadir lies. 
Narr. 2. f. A kind of tufted fea-bird. 
Nac. n. j. [nagge, Dutch. ] 
1. A fmall horfe. A horfe in familiar language. 
A hungry lion would fain have been dealing with good 
horfe-flefh ; but the zag would be too fleet. L’ Efirange. 
Thy nags, the leaneft things alive, 
So very hard thou lov’ft to drive. 
2. A paramour; in contempt. 
Your ribauld nag of Egypt 
Hoifts fails, and flies. Shake/peare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
NAIL. n.f. [noeg], Saxon ; nagel, German. ] 
1. The hard cruft or horny fubftance at the ends of the fingers 
and toes. 
My nails can reach unto thine eyes. 
The meaneft fculptor in th’ Æmilian {quare 
Can imitate in brafs, the mails and hair 3 
Expert in trifles. Dryden. 
The nails of our fingers give ftrength to thofe parts in the 
various functions they are put to; and defend the numerous 
nerves and tendons that are under them, Ray. 
2. The talons of birds and beafts. 
3- A {pike of metal by which things are faftencd together. 
As one nail by ftrength drives out another ; 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object foon forgotten. Shakefpeare. 
For the body of the fhips, no nation doth equal England, 
nor for the oaken timber to build them ; and we need not 
borrow iron for fpikes or nails, to faften them together. 
Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
The load-ftone mines in the fhore of India, are fo placed 
in abundance and vigor, that it proves an adventure of ha- 
zard to pafs thofe coafts in a fhip with iron nails. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ti. c. g: 
A beechen pail 
Hung by the handle, on a driven nail. Dryden. 
An equivocal word ufed for the nail of the hand or. foot, 
and for an iron xai! to falten any thing. Watts. 
4. A Stud; a bofs. . 
5. A kind of meafure ; two inches and a quarter. 
6. On the rail. Readily ; immediately ; without delay. I 
{uppofe from a counter ftudded with nails. 
We want our money on the nail, 
The banker’s ruin’d if he pays. 
To Nai. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To faften with nails. 
To the crofs he nails thy enemies, 
The law that is againft thee, and the fins 
Of all mankind, with him are crucify’d. Milton’s P. Loft. 
He clafp’d his hand upon the wounded part. 
The fecond fhaft came {wift and unefpy’d, 
And pierc’d his hand, and zail’d it to his fide. 


Creech, 


Prior. 


Shakefpeare, 


Swift's Poems. 


Dryden. 
2. To ftud with nails. 
In golden armour glorious to behold, 
The rivets of your arms were xail’d with gold. Dryden. 


NAILER. n. f. [from nail.] Onc whofe trade is to forge nails ; 
a nail-makcer. 
NAKED. adj. [nacob, Saxon.] 
1. Wanting cloaths ; uncovered ; bare. é i 
A philofopher being afked in what a wife man differed fram 
a fool? anfwercd, fend them both naked to thofe who know 
them not, and you fhall perceive. Bacon, Apophth. 242. 
He pitying how they ftood 
Before him aged to the air, that now 


ky 


NAM 


Muft fuffer change ; 

As father of his family, he clad 

Their nakcdnefs with fkins of beafts. 
Ungrateful men, 

Behold my bofom nated to your fwords, 

And let the man that’s injur’d ftrike the blow, 


Atilton, P, Loft, 


Addifon, 
2. Unarmed; defencelefs ; unprovided. 
_ Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeal 
1 ferv’d my king, he would not’in mine ace 
Have left we naked to mine enemies. Shakef, Henry VIIL, 


3. Plain; evident; not hidden. 
The truth appears fo naked on my fide, 

That any purblind eye may find it out. 
4. Mere; bare; wanting the 
itracted. z 
Not that God doth require hothing unto happinefs at the 
hands of men, faving only a naked belief, for hope arid cha- 
rity we may not exclude; but that without belief all other 
things are as nothing, and it is the ground of thofe other di- 


vine virtues, Looker, b. i. $e 37e 
NA KEDLY. adu. 


1. Without covering. 
2. Simply ; merely; barely; in the abftraét. 
Though feveral fingle letters nakedly confidered, are found 
to be articulations only of fpirit or breath, and not of breath 


vocalized ; yet there is that property in all letters of aptnefs, 
to be conjoined in fyllables. 


Shake/: Hen. VL 
neceflary additions ; dimple; ab- 


Holder, 
3; Difcoverably ; evidently. , 
So blinds the fharpeft counfels of the wife 
This overfhadowing Providence on high, 
And dazzleth all their cleareft fighted eyes, 
` That they fee not how natedly they lie. Daniel Civil War, 


NAKEDNESS. n. f. [from nated. ] 
1. Nudity ; want of covering. 
My face PII grime with filth ; 
And with prefented xakedne/s out-face 
‘The winds and perfecutions of the fky. Sha. K. Lear, 
Nor he their outward only, with the fkins 
Of beafts ; but inward nakednefi, much more 
Opprobrious! with his robe of righteoufnefs 
Arraying, cover’d from his father’s tight. Milton, 
I entreat my gentle readers to fow on their tucker 


m) : s again, 
and not to imitate the nakednefi, but the innocence of their 
mother Eve. 


Addison's Guard. N°. 100, 
Thou to be ftrong muft put off every drefs, 
Thy only armour is thy nakednefi. 
2. Want of provifion for defence. 
Spics, to fee the nakedue/s of the land are come. G 
3. Plainnefs ; evidence; want of concealment, 
Why feek ft thou to cover with excute 
That which appears in proper nakednefs ? Shakef, 
NALL. x. /. An awl, fuch as collar-makers ufe. Tuffer, 
Whole bridle and faddle, whitleather and nall, ` 
With collars and harnefs. Luffer’s Hu/d. 
NAME. z. f. [nama, Saxon ; naem, Dutch ; anım, Erfe.] 
1. The difcriminative appellation of an individual. l 
What is thy name ? 
Thou’lt be afraid to hear it. 
No: though thou call'ft thyfelf a hotter zame 
Than any is in hell. 
My zame’s Macbeth. Shake[peare’s Macheth, 
He called their ames after the names his father had called 
them. Gen, xxvi. 18. 
I know thee by name. Ex. xxxiii. 17, 
2. The term by which any kind or fpecies is diftinguifhed, 
What's in a name? That which we call a rofe, 
By any other zame would {mell as (weet. 


Prior, 


en, xiii. 9, 


) f ; Shake. 
If every particular idea that we take in, fhould have a 
diitinct name, names mult be endlefs. Locke. 
. Perfon. 
They lift with women each degen'rate name, 
Who dares not hazard lite for future fame. Dryden, 
4. Reputation ; character, 
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The kiùg’s army was the laft enemy the welt had been 
acquainted with, and had left no good name behind. 
Clarendon, b. viik 
5. Renown ; fame; celebrity; eminence; praife; remembrance ; 
memory ; diftinction ; honour. 
Wiat men of name refort to him ? 
Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned foldier ; 
And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew, . 
And many others of great name and worth. Shake/. 
Vifit eminent perfons of great name abroad ; to tell how 
the life agrceth with the fame. Bacon’s Effays, N°. 19. 
Here reft thy bones in rich Hefperia’s plains, 
Thy name, ’tis all a ghoft can have, remains. Dryden. 
A hundred knights 
Approv’d in fight, and men of mighty name. Dryden. 
Thefe fhall be towns of mighty fame, 
Tho’ now they lie obfcure, and lands without a name. 
Dryden, En. Vi. 
Bartolus is of great name; whofe authority is as much 
valued amongft the modern lawyers, as Papinian’s was 
among the ancients. Baker’s Reflet. on Learning. 
6. Power delegated ; imputed character. 
In the name of the people, 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we 
Banifh him. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
7. Fictitious imputation. 
When Ulyffes with fallacious arts, 
Had forg’d a treafon in my patron’s namc, 
My kinfinan fell. Dryden, Æn. 
8. Appearance ; notreality ; affumed character. 
I'll to him again, in the name of Brook ; 
He’ll tell me all his purpofe. Sha. Mer. W. of Windfor. 
There is a friend which is only a friend in name. 
Ecclus. xxxvii. 
9. An opprobrious appellation. 
Bids her confefs ; calls her ten thoufand names ; 


In vain fhe kneels. Granvil’s Poems. 
Like the watermen of Thames 
I row by, and call them names. Swifts Mifcel. 


To Name. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To difcriminate by a particular appellation. 
I mention here a fon of the king’s whom Florizel 
I now zame to you; and with {peed fo pace 
To fpeak of Perdita. Shakefpeare’s Win. Tale. 
‘Thou haft had feven hufbands, neither waft thou named 
after any of them. Tob. iii. 8. 
His name was called Jefus, which was fo named of the 
angel before he was conccived. Luke ii. 21. 
2. To mention by name. 
Accuftom not thy mouth to {wearing : neither ufe thyfelf 
to the naming of the Holy One. Ecclus. xxiii. 9. 
3. To fpecify ; to nominate. 
Did my father’s godfon feck your life ? 
He whom my father namd ? your Edgar. Shake/peare. 


Bring me him up whom I fhal! name. I Sam. xxviii. 8. 

Let any one name that propofition, whofe terms or ideas 
' were either of them innate. Locke. 
4. To utter; to mention. 

Let my name be named on them. Gen. xlviii. 16. 


NAMELESS. adj. [from name.] 
1. Not diftinguifhed by any difcriminative appellation. 
On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 


A headlefs carcafs, and a namele/s thing. Denham. 
The milky way, 
Fram’d of many namele/s ftars. Waller. 


Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair frine we truft, 

And facred, place by Dryden’s awful duft ; 

Beneath a rude and namele/s {tone he lies, 

‘To which thy tomb fhall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 

2. One of which the name is not known or mentioned. 

Little credit is due to accufations of this kind, when they 
come from fufpeéted, that is, from namele/s pens. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 
Na’MELY. adv. [from name.] Particularly ; {pecially ; to men- 
tion by name. 

It can be to nature no injury, that of her we fay the 
fame which diligent beholders of her works have obferved ; 
namely, that fhe provideth for all living creatures nourifh- 
ment which may {uffice. Hooker, b. iii. f. 4. 

Which of thefe forrows is he fubject to? 

To none of thefe, except it be the laft; 

Namely, fome love that drew him oft from home. Sha. 

The council making remon{trances unto queen Elizabeth, 
of the continual confpiracies againft her life; and namely, 
that a man was lately taken, who ftood ready in a very 
dangerous and fufpicious manner to do the decd ; advifed her 
to go lefs abroad weakly attended. But the qucen an- 
fwered, that fhe had rather be dead, than put in cuftody. 

Bacon, Apophth. 14. 

For the excellency of the foul, namely, its power of di- 
vining in dreams ; that feveral fuch divinations have been 
made, none can queftion. Addifon’s Spectatzr. 
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Solomon’s choice does not only inftruct us in that point 
of hiftory, but furnifhes out a very fine moral to us; namely, 
that he who applies his heart to wifdom, does at the fame 
time take the moft proper method for gaining long lifes 
riches, and reputation. Addifon's Guardian. 

NAMER. n. f. [name.] One who calls or knows any by name. 
NA’MESAKE. n. f. One that has the fame name with another. 

Nor does the dog fiih at fea, much more make out the 
dog of land, than that his cognominal, or namefake in the 
heavens. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

One author is a mole to another: it is impofible for 
them to difcover beauties ; they have eyes only for blemifhes: 
they can indeed fee the light, as is faid of their namefakes ; 
but immediately fhut their eyes. Addifon’s Spectator. 

NAP. n. f. [pnceppan, Saxon, to fleep. J 
1. Slumber; a fhort flecp. 

Mopfa fat wallowing of fleep with open mouth making 
fuch a noife, as no body could lay the ftealing of a nap to 
her charge. Sidney, b. ii. 

Let your bounty ; 

Take a nap, and Í will awake it anon. Shakefpearé. 

The fun had long fince in the lap 


Of Thetis, taken out his zaț. Hudibras, p. iis 
So long as I’m at the forge you are ftill taking your map. 


L’Eftrange, Fab. 
2. [pnoppa, Saxon.] Down; villous fubftance. 
Amongft thofe leaves fhe made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wondrous flight ; 
The velvet nap, which on his wings doth lie, 
The filken down, with which his back is dight. Spen/er. 
Jack Cade the clothier, means to drefs the Common- 
wealth, and fet a new nap upon it. Shakef. 
Plants, though they have no prickles, kave a kind of 
downy or velvet rind upon their leaves; which down or “ap 
cometh of a fubtil fpirit, in a foft or fat fubftance. Bacon. 
Ah! where muft needy poet feek for aid 
When duft and rain at once his coat invade ; 
His only coat! where duft confus’d with rain 


Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ftain. Swift. 


To Napp. v. a. [pnæppan, Saxon.] To feep; to be drowfy 


or fecure. 


They took him napping in his bed. Hudibras, p. ie. 


A wolf took a dog napping at his mafter’s door. L’E/iran. 
What is ferioufly related by Helmont, that foul linen, 
opt ina vefle] that hath wheat in it, will in twenty-one 
days time turn the wheat into mice ; without conjuring, 
one may guefs to have been the philofophy and information 
of fome houfewife, who had not fo carefully covered her 
wheat, but that the mice could come at it, and were there 
taken napping, juft when they had made an end of their 
good chear. Bentley's Sermons. 
NaPrakincG. n. f. [nap and take.) Surprize; feizure on a 
fudden ; unexpected onfet, like that made on men afleep. 
Naptakings, affaults, fpoilings, and firings, have in our fore- 
father’s days, between us and France, been very common. 
- Carew. 
NAPE. n.f. [Of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines it 
to come from zap, the hair that grows on it; Junius, with 
his ufual Greek fagacity, from vatwn, a hill; perhaps from 
the fame root with 4ncb.] The joint of the neck behind. 
Turn your eyes towards the napes of your necks, and 
make but an interiour furvey of your good felves. Shakef. 
Domitian dreamed, the night before he was flain, that a 
golden head was growing out of the nape of his neck. Bacon. 
Na’pery. n. f. [naperia, Italian.) Table-linen. Dia. 
Na’PHEW. n. f. [napus, Lat.) An herb. 
Na’pHTHA. n. f. [naphtha Latin.] 
Naphtha is a very pure, clear, and thin mineral fluid, of 
a very pale yellow, with a caft of brown in it. It is foft 
and oily to the touch, of a fharp and unpleafing tafte, and 
of a brifk and penetrating {mell ; of the bituminous kind. It 
is extremely ready to take fire, and in places where it is 


frequent, it exhales a vapour that takes fire at the apprcach ~ 


of any flame, and burns to a great diftance, fometimes {pread- 
ing in an inftant over half a mile or more of ground, and 
continuing alight a great while. It is found floating on the 
waters of firings. It is principally ufed externally in para- 
lytick cafes, and in pains of the limbs. Hill's Mar. Nied. 
Strabo reprefents it as a liquation of bitumen. It {wims 
on the top of the water of wells and fprings. That found 
about Babylon is in fome fprings whitifh, tho’ it be gene- 
rally black, and differs little from Petroleum. cod ward. 
Na'ppinEss. n. f. [nappy.] The quality of having a nap. 
Na’pKIN. n. f. [from nap; which etymology is oddly favoured 
by Virgil, Tonjifque ferunt mantilia villis; naperta, Italian, 
1. Cloaths ufed at table to wipe the hands. 
By art were weaved napkins, fhirts, and coats, inconfump- 


tible by fire. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
‘The fame matter was woven into aapkin at Louvain, 
which was cleanfed by being burnt in the fire. Wilkins. 


Napkins, Heliogabalus had of cloth of gold, but they 
were moft commonly of linnen, or foft wool. Arbuthnot. 
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2. A hankerchief.  Obfolete. 
land. 
[ am glad I have found this napkin ; 
"This was her frit remembrance from the moor. Shakef. 
Na‘piess. aaj. (from nap.) Wanting nap; threadbare. 
Were he to ftand for contul, neer would he 
Appear in th’ market place, nor on him put 
The naple/s vefture of humility. Shakef. Coriolanus. 
Na’pry. adj. [from nap. Mr. Lye derives it fram nappe, Saxon, 
a cup] Frothy; fpumy; from nap; whence apples and 
ale are called l2mb’s wooll. 
When I my threfher heard, 
With nappy beer l to the barn repair’d. Gay’s Paf. 
NARCISSUS. n. f. [Latin ; narciffe, Fr.) A daffodil. 
Nor Narciffus fair 
As o'er the fabled mountain hanging ftill. Tho:nfon. 
Narco rick. adj. [vapxow ; narcotique, Fr.} Producing tor- 
por, or ftupefaction. 

Narcotick includes all that part of the materia medica, which 
any way produces fleep, whether called by this name, or 
hypnoticks, or opiates. Quincy. 

‘The ancients efteemed it narcotick or ftupefactive, and it is 
to be found in the lift of poifons by Diofcorides. 

Brewn’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
NARD., n. f. [nardus, Lat. valpd@, Gr.] 
1. Spikenard ; a kind of ointment. 
2. An odorous fhrub. 
Smelt o’the bud o’the briar, 

Or the xara’ in the fre. 

He now is come 

Into the blifsful field, thro’ groves of myrrh, 

And flow’ring odours, calia, nard and balm. Milton, 

Nare. n. f. [naris, Latin.) A nottril not ufed, except as in 
the following paflaze, in affectation. 
There is a Machiavelian plot, 
Though every nare olfact it not. Hudtbras, pE Cant. T. 
NA'RWHALE. n.f. A fpecies of whale: 
Thofe long horns preferved as precious beauties, are but 
the teeth of xarwhales. Brown's Vulg. Err. b. iii. 
NA‘RRABLE. adj. [from narro.} Capable to be told or re- 
lated. 
NARRATE. v. a. [narro, Latin.] To relate; to tell; a 
word only ufed ih Scotland. 
NARRATION. 2. f. [narratio, Latin; narration, Fr.] Ac- 
count ; relation; hiftory. 
- He did doubt of the truth of that narration. Abbot. 

They that defire to look into the narrations of the ftory, 
for the variety of the matter we have been careful might 
have profit. 2 Mac. ii. 24. 

Homer introduces the beft inftru€tions, in the midft of the 
plaineft narrations. lotes on the Odyffy. 

NARRATIVE. adj. [narratif-ve, Fr. from narro, Lat.] 
1. Relating ; giving an account. 

The words of all judicial aéts are written narratively, un- 
lefs it be in fentences difpolitive and enaéting ; therefore cre- 
dit ought to be given to thefe aéts, though the words be 


This fente is retained in Scot= 


Ben. Fehnfon’s Underzvoods. 


narrative. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
2. Storytelling ; apt to relate things paft. 
Age, as Davenant iays, is always narrative. Dryden, 
The poor, the rich, the valiant and the fage, 
And boafting youth, and narrative old age. Pope. 


NA'RRATIVE. n.f. A relation; an account; a ftory. 

In the inftructions [ here give to others, concerning what 

they fhould do, take a narrative of what you have done. 
South's Sermons. 
Cyuthio was much taken with my narrative. Tatler, N". 58. 
NA'RRATIVELY. adv. [from narrative. ] By way of relation. 

The words of all judicial aéts are written narratively, un- 
lefs it be in fentences wherein difpofitive and enaéting terms 
are made ufe of. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

NARRATOR. n. f. [xarrateur, French ; from narro, Latin.] A 
teller; a relater. 

Confider whether the narrator be honeft and faithful, as 
well as fkiltul; whether he hath no peculiar gain or profit 
by believing or reporting it. Watts’s Logick. 

To NA'RRIFY. v.a. [from narro, Latin.} To relate; to give 
account of ; not in ufe. 
I ever narrify’d my friends, 
Of whom he is chief, with all the fize that verity 
Would without lapfing fuffer. Shake/peare. 
NA’RROW. adj. [neapu, Saxon, from njp, near. ] 
1. Not broad or wide, having but a {mall diftance trom fide to 
fide. 
Edward from Belgia, 

Hath pafs’d in fafety thro’ the narrow feas.  Shakefpeare. 

The Angel ftood in a narrow place, where was no way 
to turn either to the right hand or to the left. Numb. ii. 26. 

In anarrow-bottom’d ditch cattle cannot turn theinfelves. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry, 
2. Small; of no great extent. 

From this narrow time of zeftation may cnfue a fmallnefs 

inthe exclufion ; but this inferreth no informity. Brown, 


N AR 
3. Covetous; dvaritious. 
To narrow breafts he comes all wrdpt in gain, 


To fwelling-hearts he fhines in honour’s fire. Sidney’, 


4. Contrafted ; of confined fentiments ; ungenerous. 


Nothing more fhakes any fociety than mean divifions be- 
twecn the fevcral orders of its members, and their narrow- 
hearted repining at each other’s gain. Sprat’s Serm. 

The greateft underftanding is narrow. How much of 
God and nature is there, whereof we never had any idea ? 

Grew, Cofmol. b. ii. c. B, 

The hopes of receiving good from thofe whom we gra- 
tify, would produce but a very narrow and ftinted charity. 

i Smallridge’s Sermons. 

A falamander grows familiar with a ftranger at firft fight, 
and is not fo narrow-fpirited as to obferve, whether the per- 
fon fhe talks to, be in breeches or in petticoats. Addifon. 

It is with narrow-foul’d people as with narrow-neck’d 
bottles ; the lefs they have in them the more noife they make 
in pouring it out. Swifts Mi/cellanies. 

5. Near; within a fmall diftance. 
Then Mneftheus to the head his arrow drove, 

But made a glancing fhot, and mifs’d the dove ; 

Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he cut the cord 

Which faften’d by the foot the flitting bird: 

6. Clofe ; vigilant; attentive. 
The orb he roam’d t 

With narrow fearch; and with infpe&tion deep 

Confider’d ev’ry creature, which of all 

Moft opportune might ferve his wiles. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Many malicious fpies are fearching into the a&tions of a 
great man, who is not always the beft prepared for fo nar- 
row an infpection. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 265, 

To Na’RrRow. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To diminifh with refpeé to breadth or widenefs. 

In the wall he made narrcwed refts, that the beams fhould 
not be faftened in the walls of the houfe. 1 Kings vi. 6. 

By reafon of the great Continent of Brafilia, the needle 
deflecteth toward the land twelve degrees ; but at the Straits 
of Magellan, where the land is narrowed, and the fea on 
the other fide, it varieth about five or fix. Brown’s V. Err. 

A government, which by alienating the affections, lofing 
the opinions, and croffing the interefts of the people, leaves 
out of its compafs the greateft part of their confent, may 
juftly be faid, in the fame degrees it lofes ground, to marrow 
its bottom. Temples Mifeel. 

2. To contract; to impair in dignity of extent or influence. 

One fcience is incomparably above all the reft, where it 
is not by corruption zarrewed into a trade, for mean or ill 
ends, and fecular interefts; I mean, theology, which con- 
tains the knowledge of God and his creatures. Locke’s]¥orks. 

3- To contract in fentiment or capacity of knowledge. 

Defuetude does contract and narrow our faculties, fo that 
we can apprehend only thofe things in which we are con- 
verfant. Government of the Tongue. 

How hard it is to get the mind, narrowed by a fcanty 
collection of common ideas, to enlarge itfelf to a more co- 
pious ftock. Locke’s Works. 

Lo! ev’ry finifh’d fon returns to thee ! 

Bounded by nature, xzrrow’d ftill by art, 

A trifling head, anda contracted heart. Popes Dunc. b. iv. 

4. To confine; to limit. 

By admitting too many things at once into one queftion, 
the mind is dazzled and bewildered ; whereas by limiting 
and narrowing the queftion, you take a fuller furvey of the 
whole. Watts’s Logick. 

Our knowledge is much more narrew’d, if we confine 
ourfelves to our own folitary reafonings, without much read- 
ing. Watts. 

s. [In farriery.] A horfe is faid to narrow, when he does not 
take ground enough, and does not bear far enough out to 
the one hand or to the other. Farr. Did. 

Na‘RRowLy. adv. [from narrow. ]} 

1. With little breadth or widenefs ; with {mall diftance between 
the fides. ° 

2. Contractedly ; without extent. 

The church of England is not fo narrowly calculated, that 
it cannot fall in with any regular fpecies of government. 

Swift's Sentim. of the Church of England. 
3. Clofely ; vigilantly ; attentively. 
My fellow-fchoo] mafter 

Doth watch Bianca’s fteps fo narrowly. Shake/peare, 

If it be narrowly confidered, this colour will be repre- 
hended or encountered, by imputing to all excellencies in 
compolitions a kind of poverty. Bacon. 

For a confiderable treafure hid in my vineyard, fearch 
narrowly when I am gone. L’ Eftrange. 

A man’s reputation draws eyes upon him that will narrowly 
infpect every part of him. Addifon. 

4. Nearly ; within a little. 

Some private veflels took one of the Aquapulca fhips, and 


Dryden. 


very narrowly mifled of the other, Swift. 
5. Avaritioufly ; fparingly. 
Na’RRow- 
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Na'RROWNESS. n. f. [from narrow.] 
i. Want of breadth or widenefs. 

In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrotwne/ of the arch makes 

it rife in height, or run out in length. Addifon on Italy. 
2. Want of extent; want of comprehenfion. 

That prince, who fhould be fo wife and godlike, as by 
eftablifhed laws of liberty to fecure protection and encourage- 
ment to the honeft induftry of mankind, againft the oppref- 
fion of power, and narrowne/s of party, will quickly be too 
hard for his neighbours. Locke's Works. 

3. Confined ftate ; contractednefs. 

The moft learned and ingenious fociety in Europe, con- 

fefs the narrowne/s of human attainments. Glanv. Scept. 
Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrowne/s affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly fticks at words. Denham. 

The latin, a moft fevere and compendious language, of- 
ten expreffes that in one word, which either the barbarity 
or the zarrowne/s of modern tongues cannot fupply in more. 

Dryden. 
“4. Meannefs ; poverty. 

If God will fit thee for this paflage, by taking off thy load, 
and emptying thy bags, and fo fuit the arrowne/s of thy for- 
tune to the narrownels of the way thou art to pafs, is there 
any thing but mercy in all this? South’s Sermons. 

5. Want of capacity. 

Another difpofition in men, which makes them improper 
for philofophical contemplations, is not fo much from the 
narrownefs of their fpirit and underftanding, as becaufethey 
will not take time to extend them. Burn. Theo. of the Earth, 

Nas. [from ne has, or has not.] 
For pity’d is mifhap that as remedy, 

But fcorn’d been deeds of fond foolery. Spenjer. 

Na’‘saL. adj. [nafus, Latin.] Belonging to the nofe. 

To pronounce the nafals, and fome of the vowels fpiri- 
tally, the throat is brought to labour, and it makes a gut- 
tural pronunciation. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

When the difcharge leffens, pafs a {mall probe through 
the rafal duct into the nofe every time it is dreft, in order 
to dilate it a little. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Na’‘sicornous. adj. [nafus and cornu.] Having the horn on 
the nofe. 

Some unicorns are among infects; as thofe four kinds of 
naficornous beetles defcribed by Muffetus. Brown’s V. Err. 

NA‘STY. adj. [naf?, nat, German, wet.] 
1. Dirty ; filthy; fordid; naufeous ; polluted. 

Sir Thomas More, in his anfwer to Luther, has thrown 
out the greateft heap of na/fy language that perhaps ever was 
put together, Atterbury. 

A nice man, is a man of %a/ty ideas. Swift. 

2. Obfcene ; leud. 
Na‘sTILy. adv. [from na/ty.] 
r. Dirtily; filthily ; naufeoufly. 

The moft pernicious infection next the plague, is the fmell 
of the jail, when prifoners have been long and clofe and 
naftily kept. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

_ 2. Obfcenely ; grofsly.. 
Na‘sTinEss. n. /. [from na/ty.] 
1. Dirt; filth. 

This caufed the feditious to remain within their ftation, 
which by reafon of the xa/fine/s of the beaftly multitude, 
might more fitly be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 

Haughty and huge, as high Dutch bride, 

Such na/tine/s and fo much pride 

Are oddly join’d by fate, 

2. Obfcenity ; grofsnefs of ideas. 

Their naftinefs, their dull obfcene talk and ribauldry, 
cannot but be very naufeous and offenfive to any who does 
not baulk his own reafon, out of love to their vice. South. 

A divine might have employed his pains to better pur- 
pole, than in the na/fine/s of Plautus and Ariftophanes. Dry. 

NA‘TAL. adj. [natal, Fr. natalis, Latin.] Native; relating to 
Nativity. 

Since the time of Henry III. princes children took names 

from their natal places, as Edward of Carnarvon, Thomas 


Swift. 


of Brotherton. Camden, 
Propitious ftar! whofe facred pow’r 
Prefided o’er the monarch’s natal hour, 

Thy radiant voyages for ever run. Prior. 


Nata’rion. 2. f. [natatio, Latin.] The act of fwimming. 
In progreffive motion, the arms and legs move fucceflively, 
but in natation both together. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
NA'THLEss. ad, [na, that is, not the lefs, Saxon.] Never- 
thelefs ; formed thus, nathele/s, nath’le/s. Obfolete. 
Natlelefs, my brother fince we pafled are 
Unto this point, we will appeafe our jar. 
The torrid clime 
Smote on him forc befides, vaulted with fire. 
Nathlefs he fo endur’d, ’till on the beach 
Of that inflmed fea he ftood, and call’d 
i His legions. Milton’s Paravife Lof. 
NATHMORE. adv- [na the more.) Never the more. 
Yet nathmore by his bold hearty fpcech, 


Spenfer. 
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Could his blood-frozen heart embolden’d be. Spenfers 
NATION. n. f. [aation, Fr. natio, Latin.] A people diftin- 
guifhed from another people ; generally by their language, 
original, or government. : 
If Edward III. had profpered in his French wars, and 
peopled with Englifh the towns which he won, asthe began at 
Calais driving out the French, his fucceflors holding the fame 
` courfe, would have filled a!l France with our nation. — Ral, 
A nation properly fignifies a great number of families des 
rived from the fame blood, born in the fame country, and 
living under the fame government. Temple. 
Na/TIONAL. adj. [naticnal, Fr. from nation} 
1. Publick; general; nct private ; not particular. 
They in their earthly Canaan plac’d, 

Long time fhall dwell and profper: but when fins 

National interrupt their public peace. Milton's P. Loft. 

Such a national devotion infpires men with fentiments of 
religious gratitude, and fwells their hearts with joy and ex- 
ultation. Addifon’s Freeholder, Ne. 49- 3 

The aftonifhing victories our armies have been crowned 
with, were in fome meafure the blefings returned upon that 
national charity which has been fo confpicuous. Addifon. 

God, in the execution of his judgments, never vifits a people 
with public. and general calamities, but where their fins are 
public and zaticnal too. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Bigotted to one’s own country. 
Na‘rIONALLY. adv. [from naticnal.] With regard to the 
nation. 

The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews, who 
being nationally efpoufed to God by covenant, every fin of 
theirs was in a peculiar manner fpiritual adultery. South. 

NAa'TIONALNESS. n. f. [from national.] Reference to the 
people in general. f 
NATIVE. adj. [nativus, Latin; natif-ve, Fr.] Produced by 
nature ; natural, not artificial. an i 
She more fweet than cny bird cn bough, 
Would oftentimes amongft them bear a part, 
And ftrive to pafs, as fhe could well enough, 
Their native mufick by her fkilful art. Fairy Q, b.ii. 
This doctrine doth not enter by the ear, ; 

But of itfelf is native in the breaft. 

2. Natural; fuch as is according to nature. 

The members retired to their homes, reaflume the native 
fedatenefs of their temper. l Swift. — 

3. Conferred by birth. 2 
But ours is a privilege ancient and xative, 
Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiflative ; 
And firft, ’tis to fpeak whatever we pleafe. Denham. 
4. Relating to the birth ; pertaining to the time or place of birth. 

If thefe men have defeated the law, and outrun native 
punifhment ; though they can outitrip men they have no | 
wings to fly from God. Shakefpeares Henry We 

Many of our bodies fhall, no doubt, 
Find native graves. Shakef. Hen. V. 
5. Original; natural. 
Have I now feen death? is this the way 

I muft return to native duft ? O fight 2 

Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold. Milt. Par. Loft. 
“TIVE. no fr 
* One born in any place; original inhabitant. 

Th’ accufation, 
All caufe unborn, could never be the native 

Of our fo frank donation. Shakef/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Make no extirpation of the natives, under ‘pretence of 
planting religion, God furcly will no way be pleafed with 
fuch facrifices. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Tully, the humble mufhroom fcarcely known, 

The lowly native of a country town. Dryden's Fuv. 

There itood a monument to Tacitus the hiftorian, to the 
empcrors Tacitus and Florianus, all natives of the place. 


Addifon on Italy. 
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2. Offspring. 

Na‘TIvENEss. m. f. [from native.] State of being produced 
by nature. i 
Nativity. n. f. [nativité, French.] 
1. Birth; iflue into life. 7 

Concluding ever with a thankfgiving for the nativity of i 
our Saviour, in whofe birth the births of all are only bletled. 
Bacon. 


2. Time, place, or manner of birth. 
My hufband, and my children both, 
And you the calenders of their nativity, 
Go to a goffip’s feait. Shakcf. Com. of Errors. 
They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in na- 
tivity, chance, or death, Shatef. Merr. IV. of Win. 
When I vow, I weep; and vows fo born, 
Jn their xativity all truth appears. Shake). Mid. N. Dream. | 
‘ "Thy birth and thy sasivity is of Canaan. Ezek. xvi. Jn 
3. State or place of being produced. al 
Thefc, in their dark nativity, the deep | 
Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame. Milton, 
NATURAL. adj. [naturel, French, from vature.] 
1. Proe 
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1. Produced or effected by nature. 

There is no natural motion of any particular heavy body, 
which is perpetual, yet it is poffible from them to contrive 
fuch an artificial revolution as fhall conftantly be the caufe 
of itik Wilkins s Dedalus. 

2. Illegitimate. 

This would turn the vein of that we call natural, to that 
of legal propagation ; which has ever been encouraged as 
the other has been disfavoured by all inititutions. . Temple. 

3 Beftowed by nature. 

If there be any difference in natural parts, it fhould feem 
that the advantage lies on the fide of children born from 
noble and wealthy parents. Swift. 

4. Not forced ; not farfetched ; dictated by nature. 

I will now deliver a few of the propereft and naturalle/? 

confiderations that belong to this piece. Weatton’s Arch. 
5. Confonant to natural notions. 

Such unnatural connections become, by cuftom, as na- 
tural 1o the mind as fun and light: fire and warmth go to- 
gether, and fo feem to carry with them as xatural an evi- 
dence as felf-evident truths themielves. Locke. 

6. Tender ; affectionate by nature. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
He wants the naf’ral touch. Shukefpeare’s Macbeth. 
7. Unaffected ; according to truth and reality. 

What can be more zotural than the circumftances in the 
behaviour of thofe women who had loft their hufbands on 
this fatal day. Addifon. 

8. Oppofed to violent; as, a natural death. 
Na’touraL. n. f. [from nature. ] 
1. An idiot; one whom nature debars from underftanding ; a 
fool. 
That a monfter fhould be fuch a natural Shatefpeare. 

Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow compafs he 
has been all his life confined to, you will find him no more 
capable of reafoning than a perfect natural. Locke. 

2. Native; original inhabitant. 

The inhabitants and naturals of the place, fhould be in a 
ftate of freemen. Abbot's Dejcription of the World. 

Oppreffion, in many places, wears the robes of juftice, 
which domineering over the naturals may not {pare ftrangers, 
and ftrangers will not endure it. Raleigh's Effays. 

3. Gift of nature; nature; quality. 

The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps ; fuch as 
prefuming on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock 
at terms when they underftand not things. Ben. Fobnfon. 

To confider them in their pure naturals, the earl’s intel- 
leétual faculties were his ftronger part, and the duke, his prac- 
tical. Wotton. 

NATURALIST. n. f. [from zatural.] A ftudent in phyficks, 
or natural philofophy. 

Admirable artifice! wherewith Galen, tho’ a mere na- 
turalifi, was fo taken, that he could not but adjudge the 
honour of a hymn to the wile creator. More. 

It is not credible, that the zatureli? could be deceived in 
his account of a place that lay in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. Adaifin cn Italy. 

NATURALIZATION. n. f. [from naturalize.] The act of 
invefting aliens with the privileges of native fubjects. 

The Spartans were nice in point of naturalization ; where- 
by, while they kept their compafs, they ftood firm; but 
when they did fpread, they became a windfal. Bacon’s Ef: 

Encouragement may be given to any merchants that fhall 
come over and turn a certain ftock of their own, as natura- 
lization, and freedom from cuftoms the two firft years. Temple. 

Enemies, by taking advantage of the general naturalization 
act, invited over foreigners of all religions. Swift. 

To Na‘ruraLize. v.a. [from natural. ] 
1. To adopt into a community ; to inveft with the privileges of 
Native fubjects. 

The great lords informed the king, that the Irifh might 

not be naturalized without damage to themfelves or the crown. 
Davies cn Ireland. 
2. To make natural; to make eafy like things natural. 

He rifes frefh to his hammer and anvil; cuftom has xa- 

turelized his labour to him. South's Sermons. 
NATURALLY. adv. [from natural. ] 
1. According to the power or impultes of unaffifted nature. 

Our fovercign good is defired naturally; God, the»author 
of that natural defire, hath appointed natural means whereby 
to fulfil it; but man having utterly difabled his nature unto 
thefe mcans, hath had other revealed, and hath received 
from heaven a law to teach him, how that which is defired 
naturally, mult now fupernaturally be attained. Hooker. 

If fenfe be not certain in the reports it maxes of things to 
the mind, there can be naturally no fuch thing as certainty 
or knowledge. . South's Sermon.. 

2. According to nature ; without affectation. 
That part 
Was aptly fitted, and zaturally perform’d. Shakefpeare. 
This aniwers fitly and naturally to the place of the abyfs 
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before the deluge, inclos’d within the vault of the earth, 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

The thoughts are to be meafured only by their propriety ; 
that is, as they flow more or lefs naturally from the, perfons 
and occafions. Dryden. 

3. Spontaneoufly, 
Na‘ruraness. n. f. [from natural. ] 
1. The ftate of being given or produced by nature. 

The naturalne/s of a defire, is the caufe that the fatisfac- 
tion of it is pleafure, and pleafure importunes the will; and 
that which importunes. the will, puts a difficulty on the will 
refufing or forbearing it. South's Sermons. 

2. Conformity to truth and reality ; not affectation. 

He muft underftand what is contained in the temperament 
of the eyes, in the xaturalne/s of the eyebrows. Dryden. 

Horace {peaks of thefe partsin an ode that may be reckoned 
among the fineft for the naturalne/sof the thought, and the 
beauty of the expreffion. Addsfon. 

NATURE. n. f. [natura, Latin; nature, French. ] 
1. An imaginary being fuppoled to prefide over the material and 
animal world. 
‘Thou, nature, art my goddefs; to thy law 

My fervices are bound. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 

When it was faid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians. have 
condemned you to die ; he faid again, and nature them. 


Bacon. 
Let the poftilion ature mount, and lct 
The coachman art be fet. Cowley. 
Heav’n beftows 
At home all riches that wife nature needs. Cowley. 
Simple nature to his hope has giv’n, 
Beyond the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav’n. Pope. 


2. The native ftate or properties of any thing, by which it is 
difcriminated from others. i 

Between the animal and rational province, fome animals 
have a dark refemblance af the influxes of reafon: fo be- 
tween the corporeal and intellectual world, there is man 
participating much of both natures. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

3. The conftitution of an animated bedy. 
Nature, as it grows. again tow’rd earth, 
Is fafhion’d for the journey, dull and heavy. 
We're not ourfelves, 
When nature, being oppreft, commands the mind 
To fuffer with the body. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
4. Difpofition of mind; temper. 
Nothing could have fubdu’d nature 

To fuch a lownefs but his unkind daughters. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whole nature is fo far from doing harms, 

That he fufpects none; on whofe foolifh honefty 

My practices ride eafy. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

5. The regular courfe of things. 
My end 
Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence. 
6. The compafs of natural exiftence. 

If their dam may be judge, the young apes are the moft 

beautiful things in sature. Glanv. 
7. Natural affection, or reverence; native fenfations. 
Have we not feen 

The murd’ring fon afcend his parent’s bed, 

Thro’ violated nature force his way, 

And fain the facred womb where once he lay ? 

8. The ftate or operation of the material world. 
He binding nature fat in fate, 
Left confcience free and will. 
Q. Sort; fpecies. 

A difpute of this nature caufed mifchief in abundance be- 

twixt a king and an archbifhop. Dryden. 
10. Sentiments or images adapted to nature, or conformable 
to truth and reality. 

Only nature can pleafe thofe taftes which are unprejudiced 
and refined. Addifon. 

Nature and Homer wcre he found the fame. Pope. 

11. Phyfics; the fcience which teaches the qualities of things. 
Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God faid, let Newton be, and all was light. Pope. 
NATU'RITY. n.f. [from nature.] The ftate of being pro- 
duced by nature. A word not ufed. 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that unto the 
firft caufe which we impofe not on the fecond ; or what we 
deny unto nature. we impute unto naturity. Browne's y. Err. 

Na‘va. adj. [naval, Fr. navalis, Latin.] 
1. Confifting of fhips. 
Encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had befieged Spain ; 
They that the whole world’s monarchy defign’d, 


Shakef, 


Shakef. 


Shakef. 


Pore. 


Pope. 


Are to their ports by our bold fleet confin’d, Waller. 
As our high veflels pafs their watry way, 
Let all the zaval world due homage pay. Prior. 


2. Belonging to fhips. 
- Matters of fuch numbers of ftrong and valiant men, as 
18 B - well 


NAV 
well as of all the zaval ftores that'furnifh the world. Temple. 
NAVE. n. /. [nap, Saxon.] 
1. The middle part of the wheel in which the axle moves. 
Out, out, thou ftrumpet fortune ! all you gods 

-In gencral fynod take away her pow’r; 

Break all the {pokes and fellies from her wheel, 

And bow] the round nave down the hill of heav’n, 

As low as to the fiends. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the naves, by 
“their fwift rotations on the ends of the axle-trees, produce 

a heat fometimes fo intenfe as to fet them on fire. Ray. 

2. [From navis, nave, old Fr.} The middle part of the church 
diftin& from the aifles or wings. 

It comprehends the nave or body of the church, together 
“with the chancel. Ayliffe's Par. 

A'VEL. n. f. [narela, navela, Saxon. ]} 

1. The point in the middle ‘of the belly, by which embryos 

“communicate with the parent. 

The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the 
~ mother, and by the veffels thereof to convey its aliments. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. 

. As children, while within the womb they live, 

Feed by the žavel: here they feed not fo. Davies. 

There is a fuperintending Providence, that fome animals 
will hunt for the teat before they are quite gotten out of the 

` fécundines and parted from the zavel/fring. Derham. 

2. The middle; the interiour part. 

Being preft to the war, 

Even when the navel of the {tate was touch’d, 

They would not thread the gates. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 

Immur’d in cyprefs fhades, a forcerer dwells. 
Na'vELGALL. n.f. 

Navelgall is a bruife on the tep of the chine of the back, 
behind the faddle, right againft the zavel, occafioned cither 
by the faddle being fplit behind, or the ftuffing being want- 
ing, or by the crupper buckle fitting down in that place, or 
fome hard weight or knobs lying directly behind the faddle. 

Na‘vELwort. 2. f. 

It hath the appearance of houfebeck ; from which it differs 
only in having an oblong tubulous flower of one leaf, di- 
vided at the top into five parts. This plant is ufed in me- 
dicine, and grows wild upon old walls. Miller. 

Na‘vew. n.f. [napus, Lat. navet, naveau, Fr.} 

It agrees in moft refpects with the turnep ; but has a 
Jefler root, and foméwhat warmer in tafte. ‘The fpecies are 
three. In the ifle of Ely the third fpecies, which is wild, 
is very much cultivated, it being the cole feed from which 
they draw the oil. Miller. 

NAUGHT. aaj. [ nape, napþpipe, Saxon ; that is, ne aught, 
not any thing.] Bad; corrupt; worthlefs. 

With them that are able to puta difference between things 
naught and things indifferent in the church of Rome, we 
are yet at controverfy about the manner of removing that 
which is naught. Hooker, b. iv. 

Thy fifter’s naught: Oh Regan! fhe hath tied 

Sharp-tooth’d unkindnefs like a vulture here. Shakef. 
Naucut. n.f. Nothing. This is commonly, though impro- 

perly, written nought, See AuGHT and OUGHT., 

Be you contented 

To have a fon fet your decrees at naught, 

‘To pluck down juftice from your awful bench. Shak. 
Na‘uGHTILy. adv. [from naughty.) Wickedly ; corruptly. 
NAʻUGHTINESS. n. f. [from naughty.] _Wickednefs ; badnefs. 

Slight wickednefs or parvefcuity, as of children. 

No remembrance of naughtinefs delights but mine own ; 
and methinks the accufing his traps might in fome manner 
excufe my fault, which certainly I loth to do. Sidney, b. ii. 

Na’uGHTy. adj. [See NAUGHT.] 
1. Bad; wicked; corrupt. 
A prince of great courage and beauty, but foftered up in 
blood by his naughty father. Sidney, b. ii. 
Thefe naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights. 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

“So fhines a good deed in a naughty world. 

2. It is now feldom ufed but in ludicrous cenfure. 
If gentle flumbers on thy temples creep, 
But naughty man, thou doft not mean to fleep, 
Betake thec to thy bed. Dryden. 
Navi'curar. adj. [navicularis, Lat. naviculaire, Fr.] In ana- 
tomy, the third’ bone in cach foot that lies between the 
aftragalus and offa cuneiformia. Did. 

NA'VIGABLE., adj, [navigable, Fr. navigabilis, Latin.) Ca- 
pable of being paffed by fhips or boats. 

») The firft-peopled cities were all founded upon thefe na- 
vigable rivers, or their branches, by which the one might 
give fuccour to the other. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

Almighty Jove furveys 
, Earth, air, and ores, and navigable feas. 
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Na’vicaBLeness. n. f. [from *navigable.] © Capacity to be 
paffed in veffels. i ' } 
To Na'vicaTE. w: n. [navigo, Lat. naviger, Fr.} To fail; 

to pafs by water. Á 
The Phænicians navigated to the extremities of the wel 
tern ocean. Arbuthnot on Goins. 
To Navioare. v.a. To pafs by fhips or boats. 
Drufus, the father of the emperor Claudius, was the firft 
who navigated the northern ocean. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Navica TIon. 2. f. [navigation, Fr. from navigate.] 
1. The aé or practice of paffing by water. 
Our thipping for number, ftrength, mariners, pilots, and 
all things that appertain to navigation, is as great as ever. 
Bacon. 
The loadftone is that great help to navigation. More. 
Rude as their fhips, was navigation then, 
No ufeful compafs or meridian known ; 
Coatting, they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the poleftarfhone. Dryden. 
When Pliny names the Poeni as inventors of navgaticn, 
it muk be underftood of the Phoenicians, from whom the 
Carthaginians are de(cended. Arbuthnot on Coixs. 
2. Weflels of navigaticn. 
Tho’ you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches, tho’ the yefty waves 


Confound and fwallow navigation up. Shakef. Mac. 


Navica’ror. n. f. [navigateur, Fr. from navigate.] Satlor 5 | 


feaman ; traveller by water. ~ 

By the founding of navigators, that fea is not three hun- 
dred and fixty foot deep. Brerew; 

The rules of navigators muft often fail. Brown’s #. Err: 

The contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe thefe fubma- 
rine navigators will want winds, tides, and the ficht of the 
heavens. Wilkins Math. Magic. 

This terreftrial globe, which before was only a globe in 
fpeculatiog, has fince been furrounded by tiie boldnefs of many 
navigators. Temple. 

Nau‘Lace. n.f. [naulum, Lat.] The freight of paffengers in 
a fhip. 

Nau Macny. n. f. [saumachie, Fr. naumachia, Latin.] A mock 
fea fight. ‘ 

To NAU'SEATE. v. n. [from zeufen, Latin} To 
fqueamifh ; to turn away with difeult. 

Don’t over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind ke feized vith 
a laffitude, and naufcate, and grow tired cf a particular fub- 
ject before you have finifhed it. Watts’s Improv. of the Mand. 

To NAU‘SEATE. v. a. 
1. To loath; to reject with difguft. 

While we fingle out feveral difhes, and reject others, the 
felećtion feems arbitrary ; for many are cryed up in one age, 
which are decryed and naufeated in another. Brown’s V. Err. 

Old age, with filent pace, comes creeping on, 

Naufeates the praife, which in her youth fhe won, 

And hates the mufe by which fhe was undone. Dryden. 

Thofe heads, as {tomachs, are not fure the beft, 
Which naufeate all, and nothing can digeft. 
2. To ftrike with difguft. 
He let go his hold and turned from her, as if he were 
naufeated, then gave her a lath with his tail. Swift. 
Nau’szous. adj. [from naufea, Latin ; naufet, Fr.] Loath- 
fome ; difguftful ; regarded with abhorrence. 
Thofe trifles wherein children take delight, 

Grow naujeous to the young man’s appetite. 

And from thofe gaieties our youth requires 

To exercife their minds, our age retires. Denham. 

Food of a wholefom juice is pleafant to the tafte and 
agreeable to the ftomach, till hunger and thirft be well ap- 
peafed, and then it begins to be lefs pleafant, and at laft 
even naxfeous and loathfome. Ray. 

Old thread-bare phrafes will often make you go out of 
your way to find and apply them, and are naufecus to ra- 
tional hearers. Swift. 

NAU'sEOUSLY. adv. [from naufeous.] Loathfomely ; difeuitiully. 

This, though cunningly concealed, as well knowing how nan- 
feoufly that drug would go down ina lawful monarchy, which 
was prefcribed for a rebellious commonwealth, yet they al- 
ways kept in referve. Dryden. 

Their fatire’s praife ; 
So naufeoufly and fo unlike they paint. Garth's Difp. 
Nau'sgousness. n. f. [from naufeous.] Loathfomenefs ; qua- 
lity of raifing difouft. 

The naujeoufnefs of fuch company difgufts 2 reafonable 
man, when he fees he can hardly approach greatnefs but as 
a moated caftle ; he muft firft pafs through the mud and filth 
with which it is encompatled. Dryden's Aurenczche. 

Nau’TICAL. 
Nau’TIcK. 

He elegantly fhewed by whom he was drawn, which de- 

painted the nautical compafs with aut magnes, cut magna, Com. 
NAUTILUS. n. f. [Latin; nautile, Fr.} A fhell fiih furniihed 
with fomething analogous to oars and a fail. 


grow 


Pope. 


ladj. [nauticus, Latin.] Pertaining to failors. 


Learn 
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Learn of the little nautilus to fail, 
Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale, Pope. 
Na'vy. n. f. [from navis; Lat.] Anaflembly of fhips, com- 
monly fhips of war; a fleet. 
On the weftern coaft rideth a puiflant wavy. Sha. Rich. III. 
Levy money, and return the fame to the treafurer of the 
navy for his majefty’s ufe. CAAA. 
J The narrow feas can fcarce their navy bear, 


Or crowded veffels can their foldiers hold. Dryden. 
Nay. adv. [na, Saxon, or ne aye. 
1. No; an adverb of negation. 
Difputes in wrangling fpend the day, 
Whilft one fays only yea, and t’other nay. Denham. 


2. Not only fo but more. A word of amplification. 

A good man always profits by his endeavour, yea, when 
he is abfent ; zay, when dead, by his example and memory ; 
fo good authors in their ftile. Ben. Fobnfin’s Difcov. 

. "This is then the allay of Ovid’s writings, which is fuf- 
ficiently recompenfed by his other excellencies; nay, this very 
fault is not without its beauties; for the moft fevere cenfor 
cannot but be pleafed. Dryden, 

If a fon fhould ftrike his father, not only the criminal but 
his whole family would be rooted out, nay, the inhabitants 
of the place where he lived, would be put to the fword, 
nay, the place itfelf would be razed. ddif. Spect. N°, 180. 

3. Word of refufal. 

They have. beaten us openly uncondemned, being Ro- 
mans, and have caft us into prifon; and now do they thruft 
us out privily ? nay verily ; but let them come themfelves 
and fetch us out. Acis xvi. 37. 

The fox made feveral excufes, but the ftork would not 
be faid ay ; fo that at laft he promifed him to come. 

E’Efirange, Fable 31. 
He that will not when he may, 
When he would he fhall have nay. 
Na‘yworp. n. f. [nay and word.] 
1. The fide of denial ; the faying nay. 
You would believe my faying, 
Howe’er you lcan to th’ zayword. 
2. A proverbial reproach; a bye word. 

If I do not gull him into a nayword, and make him a 
common recreation, do net think I have wit enough to lie 
ftraight in my bed. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

3. A watchword. Not in ufe. 

T have fpoke with her; and we have a naywerd how to 
know one another. I come to her in white, ard cry mum ; 
fhe cries budget; and by that we know one another. Sha. 

Ne. adv. [Saxon. This particle was formerly of very frequent 
ufe, both fingly and by contraétion in compound words ; as, 
nill for ne will or will not; nas for ne has or has not 3 onis 
for ze is or is not.]} Neither; and not. 

His warlike fhield all cover’d clofely was, 

Ne might of mortal eye be ever feen, 

Not made of fteel, nor of enduring bra(s. 

Near. n. f. [nefi, Iflandick.] A fft. 
land; and in the plural zeaves. 

Give me thy zeaf, Monfieur Muftardfeed. Shakefpeare. 

To NEAL. v. a. foncelan, Saxon; to kindle.]_ To temper 
by a gradual and regulated heat. 

_ The workmen let it cool by degrees in fuch relentings of 
fire, as they call their xealing heats; left it fhould fhiver in 
pieces by a violent fucceeding of air in the room of fire. ` 

Digby on Bodies. 
_ This did happen for want of the glaffes being gradually 
cooled or nealed. Boyle. 

If you file, engrave, or punch upon your fteel, -nea/ it 
firft, becaufe it will make it fofter, and confequently work 
eafier. The common way is to give it a blood-red heat in 
the fire, then let it cool of itfelf. Moxen’s Mech. Exer. 

To NRAL. v. 2. To be tempered in fire. 

ReduCtion is chicfly effected by fire, wherein if they ftand 

and zeal, the imperfect metals vapour away. Bacon. 
Near. adj. [neprlod, Saxon; nzpuz, poor.] Low; decre- 

feent. Uled only of the tide, and therefore fometimes ufed 

fubftantively. 

The mother of waters, the great deep, hath loft nothing 
of her ancient bounds. Her motion of ebbing and flowing, 
of high fpringsand dead xeaps, are as conftant as the changes 
of the moon. FHakewill on Providence. 
~ How doth the fea conftantly obferve its cbbs and flows, 
its fprings and mcap-tides, and {till retain its faltnefs, fo con- 


Prov. 


Shak. Win. Tale. 


Fairy Ou. 
It is retained in Scot- 


venient for the maintenance of its inhabitants. Ray. 
NEAR. prep. [nep, Saxon; naer, Dutch and Scottifh.]. At no 
~ gredt diftance from ; clofe to; nigh. 
I have heard thec fay, 
No grief did ever come fo xcar thy heart, 
As when thy lady and thy true love died. Shakcfpeare. 


Thou thought’ft to help me, and fuch thanks I give, 


As one near death to thofe that with him live. Shakef. 
With blood the dear alliance fhall be bought, 
And both the people near deftruction brought. Dryden. 
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To the warlike fteed thy ftudies bend, 
Near Pifa’s flood the rapid wheels to guide. Dryden's Virg. 
This child was very near being excluded out of the fpecies 


of man, barely by his fhape. Locke. 
NEAR. adv. 
1. Atmoft. 
2. At hand; not far of. Unlefs it be rather in this fenfe an ad- 
jective. 


Thou art near in thcir mouth, and far from their reins. 
Hei XI, ae 
He ferv’d great Hector, and was ever near, 
Not with his trumpet only, but his fpear.  Dryden’s Æn. 
3. Within a little. 

Self-pleafing and humourous minds are fo fenfible of every 
reftraint, as they will go near to think their girdles and 
garters to be bonds and fhackles. _  Bacon’s Effays, N°. 8. 

This eagle fhall go near, one time or other, to take you 
for a hare. L’Efiranze, Fable 107. 

He that paid a bufhel of wheat per acre, would pay now 
about twenty-five pounds per annum ; which would be xear 
about the yearly value of the land. Locke. 

The Caftilian would rather have died in flaverv himfelf, 
than paid fuch a fum as he found would go near to ruin him. 

Addifon’s Spectator. 
NEAR. adj. 
1. Not diftant. [Sometimes it is doubtful whether xcar be an 
adjective or adverb. ] 

This city is near to flee unto. Gen. xix. 20. 

The will, free from the detcrmination of fuch defires, is 
left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfaétions. . Lorki. 

After he has coniinued his doubling in his thoughts, and 
enlarged his idea as much as he pleates, he is not one jot 
nearer the end of fuch addition than at firft fetting out. Locée. 

2. Advanced towards the end of anenterprife cr difquifition. 

Unlefs they add fomewhat elfe to defne more certainly 
what ceremonics fhall ftand for beft, in fuch fort that all 
churches in the world fhall know them to be the beft, and 
fo know them that there may not remain any queftion about 
this point; we are not X whit the xearcr for that they have 
hitherto faid. Licaker, b. iv. 483. 

3. Clofe; not rambling; obfervant of ftile or manner of the 
thing copied. 

Hannibal Caro’s, in the Italian, is the nearefi, the moft 
poetical, and the moft fonorous of any tranflation of the 
feneids Yet though he takes the advantage of blank verfe, 
he commonly allows, two lines for one in Virgil, and does 
not always hit his fenfe. Dryden. 

4. Clofely related. 
Ií one fhall approach to any that is near of kin to him. 
Leve xviii. 6. 
5. Intimate ; familiar; admitted to confidence. 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would humour his 

men with the imputation of being zear their mafter.. Shak. 
6. ‘Touching ; preffing ; affecting ; dear. 
Ev’ry minute of his being thru‘ts 

Againft my zear’ fè of life. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He could never judge that it was better to be deceived than 
not, in a matter of fo great and acar- concernment. Locke. 

7. Parlimonious, inclining to covetoufnefs ; as, a near man. 
NEAR hand. Clofcly ; without acting or waiting at a diftance. 

The entring near hand into the manner of performance 
of that which is under deliberation, hath overturned the 
opinion of the poffibility or impofiibility. Bacons Holy War. 

NEARLY. adv. [from nzar.] 
1. At no great diftance ; not remotely. 

Many arc the enemics of the priefthood : they are diligent 
to obferve whatever may nearly or remotely blemifh it. 

Atterbury. 
2. Clofcly ; preffingly. 
Nearly it now concerns us, to be fure 

Of our omnipotence. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.v. 

It concerneth them nearly, to preferve that government 
which thcy had trufted with their money. Swifts Adifced. 

3. In a niggardly manner. 
BA‘RNEsS. ^. f. [from near.] 
1. Clofencfs ; not remotenefs ; approach. 

God, by reafon of wearne/s, forbad them to be like the 
Canaanites or Egyptian. Hooker, b. iv. f. 6. 

Fine and delicate fculptures be helped with nearne/s, and 
grofs with diftance; which was well feen in the controverfy 
between Phidias and Alcmenes about the ftatue of Venus. 

Wotton’s Architedure. 

Thofe bleffed fpirits that are in fuch a nearne/s to God, 

may well be all fire and love, but you at fuch a diftance 


cannot find the effects of it. Duppa. 
The beft rule-is to be guided by the nearnefs, or diftance 
at which the repetitions are placed in the original. Pope. 


2. Alliance of blood or affection, 

Whether there be any fecret pafiages of fympathy be- 
tween perfons of near blood ; as, parents, children, brothers 
and filters. There be Many rcporis in hiftory, that upon 

the 
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the death of perfons of fuch nearnefs, men have had an in- 
ward feeling of it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
3. Tendency to avarice; caution of expence. 

It fhews in the king a nearnefs, but yet witha kind of 
juftnefs. So thefe little grains of gold and filver, helped 
not a little to make up the great heap. Bacons Hen. VII. 

NEAT. n. f. [neat nyren, Saxon; naut, Iflandick and Scot.] 
1. Black cattle ; oxen. It is commonly ufed colledtively. 
The fteer, the heifer, and the calf, 
Are all call’d neat. Shake/peare’s Win. Tale. 
A prefent for any emperor that ever trod on neats leather. 
Shake[peare’s Tempefl. 
Smoak preferveth ficfh ; as we fee in bacon, meats tongues, 
and martlemas beef. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

His droves of afles, camels, herds of neat, 

And flocks of fheep, grew fhortly twice as great. Sandy. 
What care of neat, or fheep is to be had, 

I fing, Mecznas. May's Virgil's Georgics, 
Some kick’d until they can feel, whether 

A fhoe be Spanifh or eats leather. 
As great a drover, and as great 

A critick too, in hog or neat. Hud. p.i. cant. 2. 

Set it in rich mould, with meats dung and lime mingled. 


Martimer’s Art of Hufbandry. 


Hudidras, p. i. 


2. Å COW or ox. - 
Who both by his calf and his lamb will be known, 


May well kill a neat and a fheep of hisown. Tuf. Huf. 
Go and get me fome repaft— 

What fay you to a neat’s foot? 

"Tis paffing good; I prythee, let me have it. Shakef. 


NEAT. adj. [net, French; nitidus, Latin.] 
1. Elegant, but without dignity. 

The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quicknefs and 
paffion ; the expreffion humble, yet as pure as the language 
will afford ; neat, but not florid ; eafy, and yet lively. Pope. 

2. Cleanly. 
Herbs and other country mefles, 
Which the xeat-handed Phyllis dreffes. Milt. Poems. 
3. Pure; unadulterated ; unmingled; in the cant of trade. 
‘Tuns of fweet old wines, along the wall; 
Neat and divine drink, kept to chear withal 
Ulyfles’ old heart. Chapman's Odyffey, b. ii. 
NE’ATHERD. n. f. [neadynd, Saxon.} A cowkeeper ; one 
who has the care of black cattle. BsxoAos, bubulcus. 
There netherd with cur and his horn, 
Be a fence to the meadow and corn. Tuff. Huf. 
The fwains and tardy neatherds came, and laft 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter matt. Dryden. 
NEA’TLY. adj. [from neat.] 
1. Elegantly, but without dignity; f{prucely. 

J will never truft a man again for keeping his fword clean ; 
nor believe he can have every thing in him, by wearing his 
apparel neatly. Shakefpeare’s All’s well that ends well. 

To love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaft French romances neatly gilt. 
2. Cleanlily. 
Nea‘tysss. n. f. [from neat.] 
1. Sprucenefs ; clegance without dignity. 
Pelagius carped at the curious xeatne/s of men’s apparel. 
Hooker, b. v. f- 29. 


Pope. 


2. Cleanlinefs. 
Nes. 2. J. [nebbe, Saxon.] 
1. Nofe; beak; mouth. Retained inthe north. . 
How fhe holds up the xeb/ the bill to him, 
And arms her with the boldnefs of a wife. 
Take a glafs with a belly and a long’ed. 
2° [In Scotland.] “The bill of a bird. See Nis. 
NEBULA. ». jJ. [Lat.] It is applied to appearances, like a 
cloud in the human body ; as alfo to films upon the eyes. 
Ne‘autous. adj. [nebulofus, Latin.] Mifty ; cloudy. 
Ne‘cessarits. 2. f. [from neceffary.] ‘Things not only con- 
venient but needful; things not to be left out of daily ufe. 
Quibus doleat natura negatis. 

The, fupernatural seceffaries are, the preventing, aflifting, 
and renewing grace of God, which we fuppofe God ready 
to annex to the revelation of his will, in the hearts of all 
that with obedient humble fpirits receive and fincerely em- 
brace it. Hammona’s Fundamentals. 

The right a fon has, to be maintained and provided with 
the neceffaries and conveniencies of life, out of his father’s 
ftock, givcs him a right to fucceed to his father’s property 
for his own good. Locke. 

Ne‘cessariry. adv. [from neceffary.] 
I. Indifpenfably. 

I would know by fome fpecial inftance, what one article 
of Chriftian faith, ‘or what duty required neceffarily unto all 
mens falvation there is, which the very reading of the word 
of God is not apt to notify. Hooker, b. v. fi 22. 

2. By inevitable confequence. 


They who recall the church unto that which was at the 


Shakef. 


Bacon. 
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firft, muft neceffarily fet bounds and limits unto their fpeeches. 
Hooker, b. iv. f. 2. 

They fubjeéted God to the fatal chain of caufes, whcreas 
they fhould have refolved the neceffity of all infcriour events 
into the free determination of God himfelf; who executes 
neceffarily, that which he firft propofed freely. South's Serm. 


Ne‘cessaRiness. n. f. [from necefary.] “The ftate of being — 


neceflary. 
NE’CESSARY. adj. [neceffarius, Latin.} 
1. Needful; indifpenfably requifite. 
All greatnefs is in virtue underftood ; 

’Tis only xcceffary to be good. Dryden's Aureng. 

A certain kind of temper is neceffary to the pleafure and 
quiet of our minds, confequently to our happinels ; and that 
is holinefs and goodnefs. W 

The Dutch would go on to challenge the military go- 
vernment and the revenues, and reckon them among what 
fhall be thought neceffary for their barrier. Swifts Mifcel. 

2. Not free ; fatal; impelled by fate. 
3. Conclufive ; decifive by inevitable confequence. zi 

No man can fhew by any necefary argument, that it is 
naturally impoffible that all the relations concerning America 
fhould be falfe. Tillot{on’s Preface. 

To Necr’ssiraTE. v.a. [from neceffitas, Latin.) To make 
neceflary ; not to leave free ; to exempt from choice. 

Haft thou proudly afcribed the good thou haft done to thy 
own ftrength, or imputed thy fins and follies to the neceffitating 
and inevitable decrees of God. Duppa’s Rules for Devo. 

The marquis of Newcaftle being preffed on both fides, 


was neceffitated to draw all his army into York. Clarend. 
Man feduc’d, 
And flatter’d out of all, believing lies i 
Againft his maker: no decree of mine 
Concurring to neceffitate his fall. Milton’s Par. Loft. 


Our voluntary fervice he requires, 

Not our neceffitated. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. v. 

Neither the Divine Providence, or his determinations, 
perfuafions, or inflexions of the underftanding or will of 
rational creatures doth deceive the underftanding, or pervert 
the will, or eceffitate or incline either to any moral evil. 
Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

The politician never thought that he might fall danger- 
oufly fick, and that ficknefs xeceffitate his removal from the 
court. South’s Serm. 

Th’ eternal, when he did the world create 

And other agents did neceffitate ; 

So what he order’d they by nature do; 

Thus light things mount, and heavy downward go, 

Man only boafts an arbitrary ftate. Dryden. 

The perfeétions of any perfon may create our veneration 5 
his power, our fear; and his authority arifing thence, a fer- 
vile and meceffitated obedience ; but love can be produced 
only by kindnefs. Rogers. 

NEcEss1TA TION. 2. f. [from neceffitate.] The at of making 
neceffary ; fatal compulfion. 

This neceffity, grounded upon the xeceffitation of a man’s 
will without his will, is fo far from leflening thofe difficulties 
which flow from the fatal deftiny of the Stoicks, that it in- 
creafeth them. Bramhall againf? Hobbs. 

Where the law makes a certain heir, there is a nece/fitation 
to one; where the Jaw doth not name a certain heir, there 
is no neceffitation to one, and there they have power or liberty 
to choofe. Bramhall againft Hobbs. 

NECE'sSITIED. adj. [from neceffity.] In a ftate of want. Not 
ufed. 
This ring was mine, and when I gave it Helen, 

I bad her, if .her fortunes ever ftood 

Neceffitied to help, that by this token 

I would relieve her. Shake/peare’s All s well that ends well. 

Nece’ssrtous. adj. [from neceffity.] Prefled with poverty. 

They who were envied, found no fatisfaction in what 
they were envied for, being poor and neceffitous. Clarend. 

There are multitudes of neceffitous heirs and penurious pa- 
rents, parfons in pinching circumftances, with numerous fa- 
milies of children. Arbuthnot. 

ice sda Ess. n. f. [from neceffitous.] Poverty; want; 
need. 

Univerfal peace is demonftration of univerfal plenty, for 
where there is want and neceffitoufnefs, there will be quar- 
relling. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

NECE'ssITUDE. n. f. [neceffitudo, Latin.] 
1. Want; nced. 
The mutual neceffitudes of human nature neceffarily main- 
tain mutual offices between them. Hales Orig. of Man. 
2. Friendfhip. 
Nece’ssiry. n. f. [neceffitas, Latin.] 
1. Cogency ; compulfion ; fatality. 
Neceffity and chance 


Approach not me; and what I willis fate. Milten. 
2. State of being neceffary ; indifpenfablenefs. 
Urge the neceffity, and itate of times. Shakef. Rich. IIT. 


Racine 


Tillot/on. 
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Racine uled the chorus in his Efher, but not that he 
found any xeceffity of it: it was only to give the ladies an 
occafion of entertaining the king with vocal mufick. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

We fee the neceffity of an augracntation, to bring the 

eneniy to reafon. Aiddifon. 
3. Want; need ; poverty. 
The art of our neceffitics is ftrange; 

That can make vile things precious. Shakef. K. Lear. 

The caufe of all the diltractions in his court or army, 
proceeded from the extreme poverty, and neceffity his ma- 
jefty was in. Clarendon, b. viii. 

We are firt to confult our own neceffities, but then the 
neceffities of our neighbours have a chriftian right to a part 
of, what we have to fpare. L’Eftrange, Fable 217. 

4. Thines neceflary for human life. 
Thefe fhould be hours for xeceffities, 

Not for delights; times to repair our nature 

With comferting repofe, and not for us 

To wafte thefe times. Shake/peare’s Henry VII. 
5. Cogency of argument; inevitable confequence. 

There never was a man of folid underftanding, whofe 
apprehenfions are fober, and by a penfive infpection advifed, 
but that he hath found by an irrefiftible nece/fty, one true 
God and everlafting being. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

Good nature or beneficence and candour, is the product 
of right reafon, which of neceffity will give allowance to the 
failings of others. Dryden. 

NECK. 2. f. [jpneca, Saxon; neck, Dutch. ] 
1. The part between the head and body. 
He’ll beat Bufidius’ head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
The length of the face twice exceedeth that of the neck. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
She clapp’d her leathern wing againft your towr’s, 

And thruft out her long neck, ev’n to your doors. Dryd. 

T look on the tucker to be the ornament and defence of 
the female neck. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 109. 

2. A long narrow part. 

The accefs of the town was only by a neck of land, be- 
tween the fea on the one part, and the harbour water on the 
other. Bacon. 

Thou walk’ft as on a narrow mountain’s seck, 

A dreadful height, with fcanty room to tread. Dryden. 

3- On the neck; immediately after ; from one following an- 
other clofely. 
He depos’d the king, 

And, on the neck of that, tafk’d the whole ftate. Shake/. 

Inftantly on the zeck of this came news, that Ferdinando 
and Ifabella, had concluded a peace. Bacon, 

4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder any thing being 
done ; or, to do moze than half. 

NE'CKBEEF. 7. f. [neck and beef.) The coarfe flefh of the 
neck of cattle, fold to the poor at a very cheap rate. 

They'll fell (as cheap as neckbeef) for ccunters at cards. 

Swift. 
NE'CKCLOATH. x. f. [neck and cloath.] That which men wear 
on their neck. 
Will fhe with hufwife’s hand provide thy meat, 

And ev'ry funday morn thy neckcloath plait? Gay. 
Ne‘cERCHIEF. } 7. fJ. A gorget; handkerchief for a woman’s 
NE'CKATEE. f neck. 

NECKLACE. n. f. [neck and lace.) An ornamental ftring of 
beads or precious ftones, worn by women on their neck. 

Ladies, as well then as now, wore eftates in their ears. 
Both men and women wore torques, chains, or necklaces of 
lilver and gold fet with precious ftones. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Or lofe her heart, or necklace, at a ball. Pope. 
Neckweep. n. f. [neck and weed.) Hemp. 
NECROMANCER. n. f. [vexpòs and pails. ] One who by 

charms can converfe with the ghofts of the dead; a con- 
jurer; an inchanter. 

I am employed like the general who was forced to kill 
his enemies twice over, whom a necromancer had raifed to 
life. Swifts Mifcellanies. 

NE CROMANCY. n. f. [vexpcs and wavlss 3 necromance, Fr.] 
1. The art of revealing future events, by communication with 
the dead. 

The refurrection of Samuel is nothing but delufion in the 
practice of necromancy and popular conception of ghofts. 

el, Brown’s Vuigar Errours, b.i. 
2. Enchantment ; conjuration. 

He did it partly by necromancy, wherein he was much 
frilled. Abbot's Defeription of the World. 

This palace ftandeth in the air, 

By necromancy placed there, 

That it no tempefts needs to fear. Drayt. Nym. 

NECTARED, adj. [from nediar.] Tinged with neétar ; ming- 
led with neétar ; abounding with nectar. 

He gave her to his daughters to imbathe 


In neétar’d lavers ftrew’d with afphodil. Milton. 
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How charming is divine philofophy ! 
Not harfh and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofe; 
But mufical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feaft of mec?ar’d fweets, 
Where no crude furfeit reigns. 
He with the Nais wont to dwell, 
Leaving the neéfar’d feafts of Jove. Fenton: 
Necra’Rreous. adj. [nefareus, Latin.] Refembling nectar ; 
fwect ‘as nectar. 
_ Annual for me, the grape, the rofe renew, 
The juice ned?areous and the balmy dew. 
NE'CTARINE. adj. [from nedtar.] Sweet as nectar. 
To their fupper-fruits they fell ; 
Nearine fruits. Milt. Par. Loft, 
Ne‘crarine. n.f. [nefarine, French.] A fruit of the plum 
kind. 
This fruit differs from a peach in kaving a fmooth rind 
and the flefh firmer. Miller. 
The only neéfarines are the murry and the French; of 
the laft there are two forts, one, which is the beft, very 
round, and the other fomething long; of the murry there 
_ ate feveral forts. Temple. 
NEED. n.f. [neod, Saxon ; nood, Dutch.] 
1. Exigency ; preffing difficulty; neceffity. 
The very ftream of his life, and the bufinefs he hath 
helmed, muft, upon a warranted need, give him a better 
proclamation. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 
That fpirit that firft rufh’d on thee, 
In the camp of Dan, 
Be efficacious in thee now at need. 
In thy native innocence proceed, 


Milion’s Poem: 


Pope. 


Milton’s Azonifies. 


And fummon all thy reafon at thy need. Dryden. 
2. Want; diftrefsful poverty. 
Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
Need and oppreffion ftare within thine eyes; 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shakef. 


Defer not to give to him that is in need. — Ecelus. ivi 3. 
The diftant heard, by fame, her pious deeds ; 
And laid her up for their extreameft needs ; 
A future cordial for a fainting mind. Dryden, 
God fometimes calls upon thee to relieve the needs of thy 
brother, fometimes the neceffities of thy country, and fome- 
times the urgent wants of thy prince. Souths Sermons. 
3. Want; lack of any thing for ufe. 
God grant we never may have need of you. Shakef. 
God who fees all things intuitively, neither ftands in need 
of logic, nor ufes it. Baker. 
To NEED. v. a. [from the noun.] To want; to lack; to 
be in want of ; to require. 
Bafeft beggars 
Are in the pooreft thing fuperfluous ; 
Allow not nature more than nature needs. 
Man’s life is cheap as beafts. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 
The whole xced not a phyfician, but the fick. A/att ix. 12. 
Thou thy regal fceptre fhalt lay by, 
For regal fceptre then no more fhali need. Milt. P. Loft. 
To afk whcther the will has freedom? is to afk, whether 
one power has another? A queftion too abfurd to need an 
an{wer. Locke. 
To NEED. v. n. 
1. To he wanted; to be neceffary. 
More ample fpirit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me rie whiles the famous anceftors 
Of my moft dreadful fovereign I recount. Spenfer. 
When we have done it, we have done all that is in our 
power, and all that needs. Locke. 
2. To have neceflity of any thing ; to be in want of any thing, 
We have inftances of perception whilft we are afleep : 
but how incoherent and how little conformable to the per- 
fection of a rational being, thofe who are acquainted with 
dreams need not be told. Locke: 
He that would difcourfe of things, as they agreed in the 
complex idea of extenfion and folidity, needed but ufe the 
word body. Locke: 
Neeper. n. f. [from need.] One that wants any thing. 
If the time thruft forth 
A caufe for thy repeal, we thall not fend 
O'er the vaft world, to fcek a fingle man; 
And lofe advantage, which doth ever cool 
In th’ abfence of the needer. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
NEEDFut. adj. [need and full.] Neceflary ;_ indifpenfably 
requifite. 
Give us all things that be needful, both for our fouls and 
bodies. Common Prayer. 
Do you confent we fhal! acquaint him with it, 
As needful in out loves; fitting our duty ? Sha. Ham. 
All things needful for defence abound, 
Mnucftheus, and brave Sercfthus walk the round. Dryden. 
To my pretent purpofe it is not needful to ufe arguments, 
to evince the world to be finite. Locke. 
A loncly defart and an empty land, 


iC Shall 
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Shall tearce afford, for needful hours of reft, 
A fingle houfe to their benighted gueft. — Addifon on Italy. 
Neg’prutty. adv. [from necdful.] Neceflarily. 
They who 

Dare for thefe pocms, yct both afk and read, 

And like them too; muft needfully, tho’ few, 

Be of the beft. 

Nex prutness. n. f. [from needful.) Neceflity. 
NEEDILY. adv. [from needy.] In poverty; poorly. 
Neepiness. 2. f. [from needy.] Want; poverty. 

Whereas men have many realons to perfuade ; to ufe them 
all at once, weakneth them. For it argueth a meedine/s in 
every of the reafons, as if one did not truft to any of them, 
but fled from one to another. Bacon. 

NEE’DLE. n. fi [nzol, Saxon.] 

1. A {mall inftrument pointed at one end to pierce cloath, and 
perforated at the other to receive the thread, ufed in fewing. 
For him you wafte in tears your widow’d hours, 

For him your curious needle paints the flowers. Dryden. 

2. The fmall fteel bar which in the mariners compa(s ftands 
regularly north and fouth. 
The ufe of the loadftonc, and the mariners needle was not 
then known. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

NEE'DLE-FISH. n. f. [needle and fifb.] A kind of fea-fith. 

One rhomboidal bony icale of the needle-fifh. Woodward. 

Neg’ pLeruy. x. f. [needle and full.] As much thread as is 
generally put at one time in the needle. 

NEE DLER. 2 n. J. [from necdle.] He who makes 

NEE DLEMAKER. § needles. 

NEEDLEWORK. n.f. [needle and work. ] 

y. The bufinefs of a fempftrefs. 

2. Embroidery by the needle. 

In needleworks and embroideries, it is more pleafing to 
have a lively work upon a lightfome ground, than a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightfome ground. Bacon. 

In a curious brede of needlework, one colour falls away 
by fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenfibly, that we 
fee the variety without being able to diftinguifh the total va- 
nifhing of the one from the firt appearance of the other. 

Addifon’s Eff. on the Georgicks. 
Wev’DLEsLy. adv. [from xeedle/s.) Unneceflarily ; without 
necd. 

We render languages more difficult to be learnt, and need- 
lefly advance orthography into a troublefome art. Holder. 

Nee’pvessness. x. f. [from xeedle/s.] Unneceffarinefs. 

To explain any of St. Paul’s Epiftles, after fo great a 
train of expofitors, might feem cenfurable for its needle{/ne/s, 
did not the daily examples of pious and learned men juftif 
it. Locke's Eff. on St. Paul’s Epiftles. 

NEEDLESS. adj. [from need. ] 
1. Unneceffary ; not requifite. 

Their exception againft eafinefs, as if that did nourifh 

ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a needle/s jealoufy. Hook. 
This fudden ftab of rancour I mifdoubt ; 

Pray God, I fay, I prove a needle/s coward. Sha. R. III. 

Would not thefe be great and needle/s abatements of their 
happinefs, if it were confined within the compafs of this 
life only ? Atterbury. 

2, Not wanting ; out of ufe. 
For his weeping in the needle/s ftream, 

Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teftament, 

As worldings do, giving thy fum of more 

To that which had too much. Sha. As you Like it. 

NEE/DMENT. n. f. [from need.] Something neceflary. 
Behind 
His fcrip did hang, in which his ncedments he did bind. 
Fairy Queen, b-i. cant. 6. 
‘Netps. adu.[ neber, Saxon, unwilling. ] Neceffarily ; by 
compulfion ;. indifpenfably. 

The general and:perpetual voice of men is as the fentence 
of. God himfelf ; for that which all men have at all times 
Icarned, nature herfelf muft needs have taught. Hooker. 

Gad muft needs have done the thing which they imagine 
was to be done. Hooker, b. iit. 

I muft needs after him, madam, with my letter. Sha. 

Another being eleéted and his ambaffadors returned, he 

would needs know the caufe of his repu!fe in that competition. 
Davies on Freland. 


Ben. Fohnfon. 


I perceive 
Thy mortal fight to fail : objects divine 
Muft meedsimpairy and weary human fenfe. ~ MiltaP. Loh. 
To fay the principles of nature muft needs be fuch as our 
philofophy makes them, is tofct bounds to omnipotence. 
Glanville, Sceptf c. 25. 
I have affairs below; 
Which I muftizeeds difpatch beforé I go. Dryden. 
NEEDY. adj. [ftom need.] Poor; neceffitous 5 diftrefled by 
poverty. 
Their gates to all were open evermore, 
And one fat waiting ever them before, 
To call in comers by, that needy were and poor. Fa. Q, 5 
— In his needy thop a tortoile hung, ; 
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An alligator ftuff'd, and other fkins - 

Of ill-fhap’d fithes. Shakefpeare’s Rorzeo and Flier. 
‘The poor and weedy praife thy name. PY. Ixxiv.21. 
We bring into the world a poor needy uncertain life, fhort 


at the longeft, and unquict at the beit. Temple. 
Nuptials of form, of int’reft, or of ftate, 
Thofe feeds of pride are fruitful in debate : 
Let happy men.for gen’rous love declare, 
And chute the xeedy virgin, chafte and fair. Granv, 


To relieve the needy, and comfort the afficted, are duties 
that fall in our way every day. Addifin’s Spect. N°. 93. 
Ne’er. [for xever.] - 
It appears 1 am no horfe, 
That I can argue and difcourfe ; . 
Have but two legs, and neer a tail. Hudibras. 
To Negst. v. n. [ny/e, Danith; xiefen, Dutch.] To dneele; 
to difcharge flatulencics by the nofe. ‘Retained in Scotland. 
He went up and ftretched himfclf upon him; and the 
child nee/ed feven times, and opencd his eyes. 2 Kings iv. 35. 
By his wecfings a light doth {hine, aad his eyes are like the 
eye-lids of the morning. Fob xli. 18. 
NEF. x. j. [old French, trom nave. ] The body of a church. 
The church of St. Juftira, detigned by Palladio, is the 
moft handtome, luminous, difencumbered building in Italy. 
The long nef contifts of a row of five cupola’s, the crofs 
onc has on each fide a fingle cupola deeper-than the others. 
Addijon s Remarks on Italy. 
Nera/rious. adj. [nefarius, Latin.] Wicked ; abominable. 
The moft nefarious baftards, are they whom the law itiles 
inceftuous baftards, which are begotten between afcendants 
and defcendants, and between collateral, as far as the di- 
vine prohibition extends. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
NEGA‘TION. n. f: [negatio, Lat. negation, Fr.] 
I. Denial; the contrary to affirmation. 
Chance properly fignifies, that all events called cafual, 
among inanimate bodies, are mechanically and naturally pro- 
duced according, to the determinate figures, textures, and 


motions of thofe bodies, with this only wegation, that thole 


inanimate bodies are not confcious of their own operatiuns. 
Bentley. 

Our affertions and negations fhould be yea and nay, for 

whatfvever is more than thefe is fin. Rogers, Serm. g. 
2. Defcription by negative. 

Negation isthe abfence of that which does not naturally be- 
long to the thing we are {peaking of, or which has no right, ob- 
ligation, or neceffity to be prefent with it; as when we fay 
a ftone is inanimate, or blind, or deaf. Watts’s Logick. 

Ne/GaTive. adj. [negatif, Fr. negativus, Latin.] 
1. Denying; contrary to affirmative. 
2. Implying only the abfence of fomething. 

There is another way of denying Chrift with our mouths, 
which is negative, when we do not acknowledge and con- 
fefs him. South’ s Sermons. 

Confider the neceflary connection that is between the ze- 
gative and pofitive part of our duty. Tillotjon, Serm. 1. 

3. Having the power to withhold, though not to compel. 

Denying me any power of a negative voice as king, they 
are not afhamed to feek to deprive ine of the liberty of wing 
my reafon with a good confcience. King Charles. 

NEGATIVE. n. f. 
I. A propofition by which fomething is, denied. 

Of negatives we have far the leaft certainty ;, and they 
are ufually hardeft, and many times impoffible to be proved, 

Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 
2. A particle of denial ; as, not. 
A purer fubftance is defin’d, 

But by an heap of negatives combin’d; 

Afk what a fpirit is, you'll hear them ery, ; 

It hath no matter, no mortality. Cleaveland’s Poems: 

NEGATIVELY. adu. [from negative. ] 
1. With denial; in the form of denial; not affirmatively. 

When I afked him’whether he had not drunk at all? he 
an{wered negatively. Boyle. 

2.-In form of fpeech implying the abfence-of fomething. ~ 

The fathers draw arguments from the Scripture negatively 
in reproof of that, which is evil; Scriptures teach it not, 
avoidit therefore. Hooker, b. iis 

I fhall fhew what this image of God in man is, negatively 
by fhewing wherein it docs not confift; and pofitively, by 
fhewing wherein it does. South's Serm. 

To NEGLECT. v.a. [neglectus, Latin.] 
1. To omit by careleftnefs. 

If he neg/eé? to hear them, tell it unto the church. 

Mat. xviii: 17. 
2. To treat with fcornful heedlefineS. 
3. To poftpone. 

I have been long a fleeper ; but I truft 

My abfence doth neg/ec? no great defign, 

Which by my pretence might have been concluded. Sha. 

Ne‘crect. m fe [neglectus, Latin.] 
1. Inftance of inattention. 
2. Carelefs treatment ; {cornful inattention. 
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I have perceived a moft faint neglec? of late, which I have 
rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very 
pretence or purpofe of unkindnefs. Shakef. King Lear. 

g: Negligence ; trequency of neglect. 
“Age breeds negleé? in all, and actions 
Remote in time, like objects 
Remote in place, are not beheld at half their greatnefs. 


Denham. 
4. State of being unregarded. 
Refcue my poor remains from vile neglect, 
With virgin honours let my herfe be deck’t, 
And decent emblem. Por: 


NEGLE‘CTER. 7. f. [from negle.] Onc who negleéts. 
GLE CTFUL. adj. [negle® and full.) 
NFHcculefs ; carelefs ; inattentive. 

Moral ideas not offering themfelves to the fenfes, but be- 
ing to be framed to the underftanding, people are neglectful 
of a faculty they are apt to think wants nothing. Locke. 

Though the Romans had no great genius for trade, yet 
they were not cntirely noglec?ful of it. Arbuth. on Coins. 

2. Treating with indifference. 

If the father carels them when they do well, fhew a cold 
and segle ful countenance to them upon doing ill, it will 
make them fenfible of the difference. Locke on Education. 

NEGLE CTION. x. f. [from mnegle?.] The ftate of being neg- 
ligent. 
NEGLE'CTFULLY. adv, [from neglec?ful.] With hecdlefs in- 
attention; carelefs indifference. 
Sleeping neglecion doth betray to lofs l 

The conquetts of our fcarce cold conqueror. Shakef. 
NEGLE'CTIVE. adj. [from negleé?.] Inattentive to, or regardlefs of. 

I wanted not probabilities fufficient to raife Jealoufies in 
any King’s heart, not wholly ftupid, and negleive of the 
publick peace. King Charles. 

NEGLIGENCE. n. f. (negligence, Fr. negligentia, Latin. ] 
1. Habit of omitting by heedleflnefs, or of acting carelefly. 
2. Inftance of neglect. 

She let it drop by negligence, 

And, to th’advantage, I being here, took’t up. 
NE'GLIGENT. adj. [ negligent, Fr. negligens, Latin. ] 
1. Carelefs ; heedle(s ; habitually inattentive. 

My fons, be not now negligent; for the Lord hath chofen 

you to ftand before him. 2 Chron, xxix. 11. 
2. Carelefs of any particular. 

We have been zegligent in not hearing his voice. 
3- Scornfully regardlefs, 

Let ftubborn pride poflefs thee long, 

And be thou meg/igent of fame ; 

With ev’ry mufe to grace thy fong, 

May’ft thou defpife a poct’s name. 

_NE/GLIGENTLY. adv. [from negligent. | 
1. Carclefsly ; heedlefsly ; without exaétnefs. 

Infects have voluntary motion, and thercfore imagination ; 
and whereas fome of the ancients have faid that their mo- 
tion is indeterminate, and their imagination indefinite, it is 
negligently obferved; for ants go right forwards to their hills, 
and bees know the way to their hives. Bacon’s Nat. Hif, 

Of all our elder plays, 

This and Philafter have the loudeft fame ; 

Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame. 

In both our Englifh genius is expreft, 


S hakef. 


Bar. i. 19. 


Swifts Mifcel. 


Lofty and bold, but negligently dreft. | Waller. 
In comely figure rang’d my jewels fhone, 
Or negligently plac’d for thee alone. Prior. 


2. With fcornful inattention. 
To NeGo’TiaTE. v.n. [negocier, French ; from negotium, La- 
tin.] To have intercourfe of bufinefs; to traffick ; to treat. 

Have you any commiffion from your lord to negotiate with 
my face ? Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
She was a bufy negotiating woman, and ih her withdraw. 
tng chamber had the fortunate conlpiracy for the king againft 
» king Richard been hatched. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
It is a common error in negotiating; whereas men have 
many reafons to perfuade, they ftrive to ule them all at once, 
which weakeneth them. Bacon. 
A fteward to cmbezzle thofe goods he undertakes to ma- 
nage; an embafiador to betray his prince for whom he fhould 
negotiate; are crimes that double their malignity from the 
quality of the actors. Decay of Piety. 
I can difcover none of thefe frequent intercourfes and ne- 
gotiations, unlefs that Luther negotiated with a black boar. 


Atterbury, 


NEGOTIATION. n. f- [negociation, Fr. from negotiate.) Treaty 


of bufinefs. 
Oilis flow, fmooth, and folid ; fo are Spaniards obferved to 
be in their motion : Though it be a queftion yet unrefolved, 
whether their affected gravity and flownefs in their negotia- 
tions have tended more to their prejudice or advantage. How. 
NEGOTIA'TOR. n. f. [negociateur, Fr. from negotiate.) One cm- 
ployed to treat with others. 
Thofe who have defended the proceedings of our nego- 
tiators at Gertruydenburg, dwell much upon their zeal in 


NEI 
endeavouring to work the French u 
fay nothing to juftify thofe demands. 
NeGo'riatinG. adj. [from negotiate, 
tion. 
NEGRO. n. f. [Spanith ; negre, Fr.] A blackmoore: 
Negroes traniplanted into cold and flegmatic habitations; 
continue their hue in themfelves and their gencrations. Brown: 
Neir. n. f. [néfi, Mandick; neef, Scottith.] Fift: 
Swect knight, I kifs thy nerf. Shakef. Hen. IV. p. ii: 


To Netcu. v.n. [hnæzan, Saxon; negen, Dutch.] To utter 
the voice of a horfe or mare. 


Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. Sha: 
‘They were as fed horfes, every one neighed. "Fer. v. 8. 
Run up the ridges of the rocks amain ; 


pto their demands; hut 
Swift, 
] Employed in negotia- 


And with fhrill xeighings fill the neighbouring plain. Dry: 
The gen’tous horfe, that nobly wild, 
Neighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. Smith: 


NEIGH. n. f. [from the verb.] The voice of an horfe: 
It is the prince of palfreys ; his neigh is like the bidding 
of a monarch, and his countenance enforces homage. Sha. 
NEI’GHBOUR. n. f. [nehgebup, Saxon. ] 
I. One who lives near to another. 
He fent fuch an addition of foot, as he could draw out - 
of Oxford and the neighbour garrifons. Clarendcn. 
2. One who lives in familiarity with another; a word of ci- 
vility. 
” Matters, my good friends, 
Will you undo yourfelves ? 
3. Any thing next or near. 
This man fhall fet me packing ; 
I'll lug the guts into the neighbour room. 
4. Intimate; confidant. 
The decp revolving witty Buckingham 
No more fhall be the neighbour to my counfels, 


5- [In divinity.] One partaking of the fame Nature, and 
fore entitled to good offices. 


The Gofpel allows no fuch term asa ft 

every man my neighbour. 
To NEYGHBOUR. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To adjoin to; to confine on. 
The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholfome berries thrive and ripen beft, 
Neighbour’ d by fruit of bafer quality. Shakef. Hen. V: 
Give me thy hand, 

Be pilot to me, and thy places fhal] 

Still zeighbour mine. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 

Thefe grow on the leifurely afcending hills that neighbour 
the fhore. Sandy's Journey: 

Things nigh equivalent and neighbouring value, 

By lot are parted. 

2. To acquaint with; to make near to. 

That being of fo young days brought up with him, 

And fince fo nzighbour'd to his youth and ’haviour. Sha. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD. n». f. [from neighbour. ] 
1. Place adjoining. 
I could not bear 
To leave thee in the neighbourhood of death, 
But flew in all the hafte of love to find thee. 
2. State of being near each other. 

Confider feveral ftates in a neighbourbaod ; in order to pre- 
ferve peace between thefe ftates, it is neceflary they fhould 
be formed into a balance. Swift. 

3. Thofe that live within reach of communication. 
NEIGHBOURLY. adj. [from neighbour. ] Becoming a neigh- 
bour ; kind ; civil. 

The Scottifh lord, hath a neighbour ly charity in him ; for 
he borrowed a box of the ear of the Enelifhman, and fwore 
he would pay when he was able. Shakef. Merch. of Ven. 

He fteals away my cultomers ; twelve he has under bonds 
never to return ; judge you if this be neighbourly dealing, 

Arbuthnot’s Hifi. of F. Bull: 
NrrcHnour.y. adu. [from neighbour.| With focial civility. 
NEITHER. conjunct. [naySen, Saxon, ne either. ] 
I. Not either. A particle ufed in the firft branch of a ne- 
gative fentence, and an{wered by nor. 

Fight neither witi {mall nor great, fave only with the 
king. 1 Kings:xxii, 31. 

2. It is fometimes the fecond branch of a negative or prohibi- 
tion to any fentence. 

Ye fhall zot cat of it, neither fhall ye touch it. 

3. Sometimes at the end of a fentence it follows as a negative ; 
and often, though not very grammatically, yet emphatically, 
after another negative, . 

If it be thought that it is the greatnefs of diftance, where- 
by the found cannot be heard; we fee that lightnings and 
corufcations, near at hand, yield no found neither. [Bacon 

Men come not to the knowledge of which are thought 
innate, “till they come to the ufe of reafon, nor then neither. 

Locke. 
NETHER. 


mine honeft neighbours, 


Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
S, hake/peare: 
S hakef: 


there- 


ranger; makes 
Sprat’s Sermons. 


Anon. 


Add. Cato: 


Gen. iii. b: 


NER 
NevTHeER. fronsen, Not either; nor one nor other. 
He neither loves, 
Nor cither cares for him. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Clea. 
Which of them fhall I take ? 

Roth, one, or neither ? neither can be enjoy’d 

Jf both remain alive. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 
Suffice it that he’s dead ; all wrongs die with him : 

Thus I abfolve myfelf, and excufe him, 

Who fav’d my life and honour, but praife neither. Dryd. 

Experience makes us fenlible of both, though our narrow 
underflandings can comprehend neither. Locke. 

They lived with the friendfhip and equality of brethren, 
neither lord, neither flave to his brother ; but independent of 
each other. Locke. 

NEO'PHYTE. n. f. [neophyte, Fr. vers and Quw.] One regenc- 
rated; a convert. 
NEOTE'RICK. adj. [ncotericus, Latin.] Modern; novel; late. 

We are not to be guided either by the mifreports of fome 
ancicnts, or the capricio’s of one or two neotericks. Grew. 

Ner. n. f. [mepeta, Lat.} An herb. 
Nepenrur. n. f. [vi and ra3@*.] A drug that drives away 
all pains. 

i There where no pafon, pride, or fhame tranfport, 

Lull'd with the fweet xeperthe of a court; 

There where no fathers, brothers, friends difgrace, 

Once break their reft nor flir them from their place. Pope. 
NEPHEW. n. f. [nepos, Latin; neveu, French.] 
1. The fon of a brother or fifter. 

Immortal offspring of my brother Jove ; 

My brighteft nephew and whom beft I love. Dryden. 

I afk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal power, 
tle grandfon by a daughtcr, hath a right before a nephew by 
a brother ? Locke. 

2. The grandfon. Out of ufe. 

With what intent they were firft publifhed, thofe words 
of the nephew of Jefus do plainly enough fignify, after that 
my grand-father Jefus had given himfelf to the reading of 
the law and the prophets, and other books of our fathers, 
and had gotten therein fufficient judgment, he propofed al- 
fo to write fomething pertaining to learning and wifdom. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 21. 
Her fire at length is kind, 
Prepares his empire for his daughter’s eale, 


And for his hatching nephews {mooths the feas. Dryden. 
3. Defcendant, however diftant. Out of ufe. 
All the fons of thefe five brethren reign’d 
By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice cleven defcents the crown retain’d. Fairy Q, 


NEPHRI'TICK. adj. (vpeli xO ; nephretique, Fr.] 
1. Belonging to the organs of urine. 
2. Troubled with the itone. 

The diet of nephritic perfons ought to be fuch as is op- 

pofite to the alkalefcent nature of the falts in their blood. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Good againft the ftone. 

The nephritic ftone is commonly of an uniform dufky green ; 
but fome famples I have feen of it that are variegated with 
white, black, and fometimes yellow. oodw. Mett. Fofr 

NePotisM. n. f. [mepotifme, French ; nepos, Latin.] Fond- 
nefs for nephews. 

To this humour of zepeti/m Rome owes its prefent fplendor ; 
for it would have been impoflible to have furnifhed out fo 
many glorious palaces with fuch a profufion of pictures and 
ftatues, had not the riches of the people fallen into different 
familics. Addifen on Italy. 

NERVE. n. f. [nervus, Latin; nerf, Fr.] The organs of fen- 
fation paffing from the brain to all parts of the body. 

The nerves do ordinarily accompany the arteries through 
all the body ; they have alfo blood-vellels, as the other parts 
of the body. Wherever any nerve fends out a branch, or 
receives one from another, or where two nerves join toge- 
ther, there is generally a ganglio or plexus. Quincy. 

What man dare, I dare : 

Approach thou likè the rugged Ruffian bear ; 

“Take any fhape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

2. It is ufed by the poets for Gnew or tendon. 
Strong Tharyfmed difcharged a fpeeding blow 
Fuil on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. Pope’s Ody/f. 
Ne'rvecess. adj. [from nerve.] Without ftrength. 
There funk Thalia, nervelc/s, faint and dead, 
Had not her fifter Satire held her head. Dunciad, b. iv. 
Ne’avous. adj. [nervofus, Latin.] Well ftrung; ftrong; vi- 
gorous, 
‘What nervous arms he boafts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how turn’d. Pope’s Odyffey, b. viii. 
2. Relating to the nerves; having the feat in the nerves. 
3. [In medical cant.) Having weak or difcafed nerves. 
, Poor, weak, nervous creatures. Cheney. 
Wervy. adj. [from nerve.] Strong; vigorous. Not in ufe. 
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Dêath, that dark fpirit, in bis actus arm doth lie, 

Which being advanced, declines, and then men die, Sha. 

Nescience. n. f. [from nefcio, Latin.) Ignorance; the flate 
of not knowing. 

Many of the moft accomptifhed wits of all ages, have 
refolved their knowledge into Socrates his fum total, and 
after all their pains in queft of fcience, have fat down in a 
profefled nefcrence. Glanv. Scepf. c. ti. 

NesH. aaj. [neyc, Saxon.] Soft; tender; eafily hurt. 

Ness. 

1. A termination added to an adjective to change it into a fub- 
ftantive, denoting Jate or quality; as, poifonous, poifonoufnefs ; 
turbid, turbidnefs ; lovely, lovelinefs ; from niyye, Saxon. 

2. The termination of many names of places where there is 
a headland or promontory; from nepe, Saxon; a nofe of 
land, or headland ; as INVERNESS. 

NEST. n. f. [neyz, Saxon. } 

1. The bed formed by the bird for incubation and feeding her 
oung. 

If a bird’s ne/ chance to be before thee in the way, thou 
fhalt not take the dam with the young. Deut. xxii. 6. 

2. Any place where animals are produced. 

Redi found that ail kinds of putrefaction did only afford a 
neff and aliment for the cggs znd young of thofe infects he 
admitted. Bentley. 

3. An abode ; place of refidence ; a receptacle. Generally in a 
bad fenfe: as, a neft of rogues and thieves. 

i Come from that ne/? 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural fleep. 

4. A warm clofe habitation, generaily in contempt. 

Some of our minifters having livings offered unto them, 
will neither, for zeal of religion, nor winning fouls to God, 
be drawn forth from their warm zefts. Spenjer. 

5. Boxes or drawers ; little pockets or conveniences. 

To Nest. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To build nefts. 

The cedar ftretched his branches as far as the moun- 
tains of the moon, and the king of birds ne/fed within his 
leaves. Howel’s Vocal Foret. 

Nestecc. n. f. [nef and egg.] An egg left in the neft to 
keep the hen from forfaking it. 

Books and money laid for fhew, 

Like nefleggs, to make clients lay. Hudibras. 

To Ne'stLe. v. n. [from nef.] To fettle; to harbour; to 
lie clofe and fnug, as a bird in her neft. 

Their purpofe was, to fortify in fome ftrong place of the 
wild country, and there ne/fe "till greater fuccours came. ` 

Bacon’s War with Spain. 

A cock got into a ftable was e/fling in the ftraw among the 
horfes. L’Eftrange. 

The king’s fifher wonts commonly by the waterfide, and 


Snake. 


neftles in hollow banks. L’Eftranze. 
Flutt’ring there they xe/fle near the throne, 
And lodge in habitations not their own. Dryden. 


The floor is ftrowed with feveral plants, amongft which 
the fnails ne/le all the winter. Addifon on Italy. 
Mark where the fhy directors creep, 
Nor to the fhore approach too nigh ; 
The monfters ne/fle in the deep, 
To feize you in your pafling by. 
To NESTLE. v. a. 
1. To houfe, as in a neft. 
Poor heart! 
That labour’?t yet to neffle thee, 
Thou think’ft by hov’ring here to get a part, 


Swift's Mifcel. 


In a forbidden or forbidding tree. D 
Cupid found a downy bed, E 
And ne/il'd in his little head. SOAT 


2. Tocherifh, as a bird her young. 

This Ithacus, fo highly is endear’d 
To this Minerva, that her hand is ever in his deeds : 
She, like his mother, me/fles him. Chapman's Iliads. 

Ne SNG n. f. [from uefile.] A bird juft taken out of the 
nek. 

Ner. n. f. [nati, Gothick ; ner, Saxon. ] A texture woven 
with large interftices or mefhes, ufed commonly as a fnare 
for animals. 

Poor bird ! thoud’ft never fear the net, nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 
He made nets of chequer-work for the chapiters, upon the 
top of the pillars. 1. Aings vii. 17, 
Impatience intangles us like the fluttering of a bird ina 
net, but cannot at all eafe our trouble. Taylor's Holy Living. 
The vegetative tribes, 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves. Tihomfon. 

NETHER. adj. [neoSer, Saxon; neder, Dutch. It has the 
form of a comparative, but is never ufed in expreffed, but 
only in implied comparifon ; for we fee the rether part, but 
never fay this part is ether than that, nor is any pofitive in’ 
ufe, though it feems comprifed in the word beneath, Nether 
is not now much in ufe. ] 

1. Lower; not upper. 
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No man fhall take the nether or the upper miliftone to 
pledge; tor he taketh a man’s life to pledge. Deut. xxiv. 6. 
In his picture are two principal errors, the one in the com- 
plexion and hair, the other in the mouth, which commonly 
they draw with a full and nether great lip. Peacham. 
This ocious offspring, 
‘Thine own begotten, breaking violent way 
Tore through my entrails; that with fear and pain 
Diftorted, all my nether fhape thus grew 
Transform’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
The upper part thereof was whey, 
The nether, orange mix’d with grey. Hudibras, p. i. 
A beauteous maid above, but magic arts, 
With barking dogs deform'd her nether parts. 
As if great Atlas from his height 
Shou’d iink beneath his heav’nly weight, 
And with a mighty flaw, the faming wall 
Shou’d gape immenfe, and rufhing down o’erwhelm this 


Rofcommon. 


nether ball. Dryden. 
Two poles turn round the globe; 
The firit {ublime in heaven, the laft is whirl’d 
Below the regions of the nether world. Dryden. 


2. Being in a lower place. 
This fhews you are above, 
You juftices, that thefe our nether crimes, 
So fpeedily can venge. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Numberlefs were thofe bad angels, feen 
Hov’ring on wing under the cope of hell, 
*Twixt upper, xether, and furrounding fires. 
3. Infernal ; belonging to the regions below. 
No lets deñre 
To found this ether empire, which might rife, 
In emulation, oppofite to heav’n. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The gods with hate beheld the nether fky, 
The ghofts repine. Dryden's Æn. 

NE'THERMOST. n. f. [ fuper. of nether.] Lowelt. 

Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou haft delivered 
my foul from the nethermo/? hell. Pjalm \xxxvi. 13. 

Undaunted to meet there whatever pow’r, 

Or ipirit, of the nethermo/i aby{s 

Might in that noife reide. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

All that can be faid of a liar lodged in the very nethermo/? 
hell, is this, that if the vengeance of God could prepare 
any place worfe than hell for finners, hell itfelf would be 
too good for him. South's Sermons. 

Heraclitus tells us, that the eclipfe of the fun was after 
the manner of a boat, when the concave, as to our fight, 
appears uppermoft, and the convex nethermoft. Keilaga. Bur. 

NETTING. n.f- A reticulated piece of work. 

NE‘TTLE. n. f. [nezel, Saxon.] A ftinging herb well known. 

It hath an apctalous flower, confitting of many ftamina 
included in an empalemert; but thefe are barren; for the 
embryos are produced either on different plants, or on dif- 
ferent parts of the fame plant, without any viiible flower, 
which becomes a bivalve feed-veflel, fometimes gathered in- 
to round heads, and at other times {mall and hairy, inclofing 
feveral feeds. Muller. 

The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholfom berries thrive and ripen beit, 

Neighbour’d by fruit of baier quality. Shakef. Hen. V. 
Some fo like to thorns and nettles live, 

That none for them can, when they perifh, grieve. Waller. 

To NeE'rTLE. v.a. [from the noun.] Fo iting ; to irritate ; 
to provoke. 

‘The princes were fo nettied at the fcandal of this affront, 
that every man took it to himfelf. L Eftrange. 
Although at every part of the Apoftles difcourfe fome of 
them might be uneafy and nettled, yet a moderate filence and 
attention was {till obierved. Bentley. 

NETWORK. n. f. [act and work.) Any thing reticulated or 
decufiated, at equal diftances, with interftices between the in- 
teriections. 

Nor any fkill’d in workmanfhip embofs’d ; 

Nor any tkill’d in loops of fing’ring fine; 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare, 

With this fo curions zettwork to compare. Spenfer. 

A large cavity in the tinciput was filled with ribbons, lace, 
and embroidery, wrought together in a curious piece of. net- 
work, Addijon’s Speétator. 

NEVER. adv. [ne ever, næppe, Saxon; ne æppe, not ever.] 

1. At no time. 

2. It is ufed in a form of fpeech handed down by the left 
Writers, but lately accufed, I think, with juftice, of fole- 
Ciim; as, he is mniflaken though never fo wije. It is now main- 
tained, that propriety requires it to be exprefled thus, be is 
miftoken though ever jo wife; that is, he is mifiaken how wife 
foever he be. The common mode'cai only be detended bv 
fupplying a very harfh and unprecedented ellipfis 5 he is mif- 
tazen though fo wife, as never was any : {uch however is tne 
common ufe of the word among the beft authors. 

By its own ferce deftroy’d, fruition ceas’d, 

And always weary’d, I was never pleas’d. 


Milton. 


Prior. 
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Never any thing was fo unbred as that odious man, 
Congreve’s Vay af tue World, 
Be it never fo true which we teach the world to bclicve, 
yet if once their affcétions begin to be alicnated, a {mall 
thing perfuadeth them to change their opinions. Flooker. 
Afk me never fo much dowry and gift, and I will give 
according as ye fhall fay. Gen. xxxiv. 12. 
In a living creature, though never fo great, the fen and 
the affects of any one part of the body, inftantly make a 
tranfcurfion throughout the whole body.  Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
They deftroyed all, were it never fo pleafant, within a 
mile of the town. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
He that fhuts his eyes againft a fmall light, would not be 
brought to fee that which he had no mind to fee, let it be 
placed in zever fo clear a light, and never fo near him. 
Atterbury’ s Sermons. 
That prince whom you efpoufe, although never fo vigor- 
oufly, is the principal in war, you but a fecond. Swift. 
3. In no degree. 
Whofoever has a faithful friend to guide him, may carry 
his eyes in another man’s head, and yet fee never the worfe. 
South's Sermons. 
4. It feems in fome phrafes to have the fenfe of an adjective. 
Not any. 
He anfwered him to never a word, infomuch that the go- 
vernour marvelled. Matt. xxvii. 14. 
§. It is much ufed in compofition; as, never-ending, -having 
no end; of which fome examples are fubjoined. 
Nature aflureth us by xever-failing experience, and reafon 
by infallible demonftration, that our times upon the earth 


have neither certainty nor durability. Raleigh. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 
I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude, Milton. 
Your never-failing fword made war to ceafe, 
And now you heal us with the acts of peace. Waller. 


So corn in fields, and in the garden flow’rs, 
Revive and raife themfelves with mod’rate fhow’rs ; 
But over-charg’d with never-ceafing rain, 


Become too moift. Waller. 
Our heroes of the former days, 
Deferv’d and gain’d their mever-fading bays.  Rojcormon. 


Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfcend my lays, 


Nor Linus crown’d with never-fading bays. Dryden. 
Leucippus, with his mever-erring dart. Dryd. Ovid. 
Farewel, ye ever-opening gates. Dryden. 
He to quench his drought io much inclin’d, 

May fnowy fields and nitrous paftures find ; 

Meet ftores of cold fo greedily purfu’d, 

And be refrefh’d with mever- wafting food. Blackmore. 
Norton hung down his zever-blufhing head, 

And all was hufh’d, as folly’s felt laydead. Popes Dunc. 
What the weak head with ftrongett biafs rules, 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. Pope. 
Thy bufy zever-meaning face, 

Thy fcrew’d up front, thy itate grimace. Swift. 


Ne‘VERTHELESS. adv. [never the le/s.] Notwithftanding that. 

They plead that even fuch ceremonies of the church of 
Rome as contain in them nothing which is not of itfelf 
agreeable to the word of God, ought xeverthele/s to be 
aboliflied. Hooker, b. iv. 

Many of our men were gone to land, and our fhips ready 
to depart;  neverthele/s the admiral, with fuch fhips only 
as could fuddenly be put in readineis, made forth towards 
them. Bacon. 

Creation muft needs infer providence ; and God’s making 
the world, irrefragably proves that he governs it too; or 
that a being of a dependent nature remains neverthele/s in- 
dependent upon him in that refpect. South’s Sermons. 

NEUROLOGY. n. f. [vevpov and Aoyos.] A defcription of the 
nerves. 

NEU'ROTOMY. 2. f. [vsupov.aad tévw.] The anatomy of the 
nerves. 

NEUTER. adj. [mneuter, Latin ; neutre, Fr.] 

1. Indifferent ; not engaged on either fide. 

The general divifion of the Britifh nation is into whigs 
and tories ; there being very. few, if any, who ftand neuter 
in the difpute, .without ranging themfelves under one of thefe 
denominations. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 54. 

2. [In grammar.] A noun that implies no fex. 

‘The adjectives are neuter, and animal. muft be underftood 
to make it grammar. Dryden. 

A verb neuter is that which fignifics neither action nor 
paffion, but fome ftate or condition of being; as, fedeo, I 
fit. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Nevu’TER. n. f. One indifferent and unengaged. 

The learned heathens may be looked upon as reuters in 
the matter, when all thefe prophecies were new to them, 
and their education had left the interpretation of them in- 
different. Addifon on the Chrijtian Religion. 
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Neu’ TRAL. 


NEW 


Neu’TRAL. adj. [neutral, French.] 
1. Indifferent; not acting ; not engaged on cither fide. 
Who can be wife, ainaz’d, temp'rate and furious, 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man. Shake[peare. 

He no fooner heard that king Henry was fettled by his 
victory, but forthwith he fent ambafladors unto him, to pray 
that he would ftand neutral. Bacon’s Hen. VU. 

The allics may be fupplied for moncy, from Denmark and 
other neutral ftates. Addifon on the War. 

2. Indifferent; neither good nor bad. 
Some things good, and fome things ill do fecm, 

And neutral fome, in her fantaftic eye. 

3. Neither acid nor alkaline. : 

Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are called nex- 
tral. Arbuthnot. 

NEUTRAL. n. f: One who does not act nor engage on either 
fide. 

The treacherous who have mifled others, and the neutrals 
and the falfe-hearted friends and followers, who have ftarted 
afide like a broken bow, are to be noted. Bacon. 

Neutra‘ Lity. n. f. [neutralité, French. } 
1. A ftate of indifference ; of neither friendfhip nor hoftility. 

Men who poffefs a ftate of neutrality in times of publick 
danger, defert the common intereft of their fellow-fubjects. 

Addifin. 


Davies. 


The king, late griefs revolving in his mind, 
Thefe reafons for neutrality afign'd. Garth's Ovid. 
All pretences to neutrality are juftly exploded, only in- 
tending the fafety and eafe of a few individuals, while the 
publick is embroiled, This was the opinion and practice of 


the latter Cato. Swift. 
2. A ftate between good and evil. 
There is no health: phyficians fay, that we 
At beft enjoy but a neutrality. Donne. 


Nev’ TRALLY. adv. [from neutral.) Indifferently ; on neither 
part. 
NEW. adj. [newyd, Welth ; ncop, Saxon ; neuf, Fr. ] 
1. Not old ; frefh ; lately produced, made or had ; novel. It 
is ufed of things: as, young of perfons. 
What’s the nezwe/? grief ? 

—That of an hour’s age doth hifs the fpeaker ; 

Each minute teems a new onc. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 

Do not all men complain how little we know, and how 
much is ftill unknown? And can we ever know more, un- 
lefs fomething new be difcovered ? Burret. 

2. Modern; of the prefent time. 

Whocver converfes much among old books, will be fome- 

thing hard to pleafe among new. Temples Mifcellantes. 
3. Not antiquated ; having the effect of novelty. 
There names infcrib’d unnumber’d ages paft, 

From time’s firft birth, with time itfelf fhall laft ; 

Thefe ever new, nor fubject to decays, 

Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. 

4. Not habituated ; not familiar. 

Such aflemblies, though had for religron’s fake, may ferve 
the turn of heretics, and fuch as privily will inftil their poi- 
fon into new minds. Hooker, b. v. 

Seiz’d with wonder and delight, 
Gaz’d all around me, new to the tranfporting fight. Dryd. 
Twelve mules, a ftrong laborious race, 
New to the plough, unpractis’d in the trace. 
$: Renovated ; repaired, fo as to recover the firft ftate. 

Men after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, and almoft 

new. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
6. Frefh after any thing. 
Nor dare we truft fo foft a mcflenger, 

New from her ficknefs to that northern air. 

3. Not of ancient extraction. 

A fuperior capacity for bufinefs, and a more extenfive 
knowledge, are fteps by which a mew man often mounts to 
favour, and outthines the reft of his contemporaries. Addif. 

New. adv. This is, I think, only ufed in compofition for 
newly, which the following examples may explain. 

As foon as fhe had written them, a new fwarm of thoughts 
ftinging her mind, fhe was ready with her foot to give the 
new-born letters both to death and burial. Sidney, b. ii. 

God hath not then left this to chufe that, neither would 
reject that to chufe this, were it not for fome new-grown 
occafion, making that which hath been better worfe. Hooker. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 

Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled breaft, 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 

As for great joyance of his new-come guelt. Fairy Q, 

i Who are the vtolets now 
That ftrow the green lap of the new-come fpring. Shakef. 
Your mafter’s lines 
Are full of new-found oaths ; which he will break 
As cafily as I do tear this paper. Shakefpeare. 
Will you with thofe infirmities fhe owes, 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 
Dower’d with our curfe, and ftranger’d with our oath, 


Pope. 


Pope. 


D ryd en. 


NEW 


Take her or leave her? Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Leit by a multitude 

‘The new-heal’d wound of malice fhould break out. Shak, 
Bow, ftubborn knees; and heart with firings of ftee] 

Be foft as finews of the new-born babe. Shake/. Flam. 
Now hath my foul brought forth her prodigy, 

And I a gafping, new-deliver’d mother, 

Have woe to woe, forrow to forrow join’d. 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 

And lafting fealty to the new-made king. 
He faw heav’n blofom with a ew-born light, 

On which, as on a glorious ftranger gaz’d 

The golden eyes of night; whofe beams made bright 

The way to Beth’lem, and as boldly blaz’d ; 

Nor afk’d leave of the fun, by day as night. 
I’ve feen the morning’s lovely ray 

Hover o'er the new-born dav ; 

With rofy wings fo richly bright, 

As if he fcorn’d to think of night, 

When a ruddy florm, whofe {coul 

Made heaven’s radiant face look foul, 

Call’d for an untimely night 

To blot the newly bloficnr’d light. Crapaw. 
Some tree, whofe broad fmooth leaves together fow’d, 

And girded on our loins, may cover round 

Thofe middle parts; that this new-comer fhame, 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Mit. P. Loft. 
Their father’s ftate, 

And new-entrufted f{ceptre. Milton's Poems. 
The new-created world, which fame in heav’n 


Long had foretold. liiton’ s Paraaije Loft. 


Sha. R. II. 


His evil 
Thou ufeft, and from thence createft more good, 
Witnefs this new-made world, another heav’n. 
All clad in livelicft colours, frefh and fair 
As the bright flowers that crown’d their brighter hair ; 
All in that zew-blown age which does infpire 


Milton. 


Warmth in themfelves, in their beholders fire. Cowley. 
While from above adorn’d with radiant light, 
A new-born fun furpris’d the dazzled fight. Rofcommen. 


If it could, yet that it fhould always run them into fuch 
a machine as is already extant, and not often into fome new- 
fafhioned one, fuch as was never feen before, no reafon can 
be affigned or imagined. Ray on the Creation. 
This Englith edition is not fo properly a tranflation, as a 
new compofition, there being fevcral additional chapters in 
it, and feveral xcw-moulded.  Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
New-found lands accrue to the prince whofe fubject makes 
the firft difcovery. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
Let this be nature’s frailty, or her fate, 
Or Ifgrim’s counfel, her zcw-chofen mate. 
When the flood in its own depths was drown’d, 
It left behind it falfe and flipp’ry ground ; 
And the more folemn pomp was {till deferr’d, 
Till new-born nature in frefh looks appear’d. 
Shewn all at once you dazzled fo our eyes, 
As ncw-born Pallas did the Gods furprife ; 
When fpringing forth from Jove’s new-cloling wound, 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


She ftruck the warlike fpear into the ground. Dryden. 
A bird new-made, about the banks fhe plics, 
Not far from fhore, and fhort excurfionstries. Dryden. 
Our houfe has fent to-day 
T? infure our new-built veffel, call’d a play. Dryden. 
’Twas eafy now to guefs from whence arofe, 
Her new-made union with her ancient foes. Dryden. 


Then curds and cream, 
And xew-laid eggs, which Baucis? bufy care 
Turn’d by a gentle fire, and roafted rare. Dryd. Boccace, 
When pleading Matho, born abroad for air, 
With his fat paunch fills his ew-fafhioned chair. 
A new-form’d faction does your power oppofe, 
The fight’s confus’d, and all who met were foes. 
If thou ken’ft from far 
Among the Pleiads a mew-kindled ftar ; 
If any fparkles than the reft more bright, 
’Tis fhe that fhines in that propitious light. Dryden. 
If we confider new-born children, we fhall have little rca- 
fon to think that they bring many ideas into the world with 
them. Locke. 
_Drummers with vellom-thunder flake the pile, 
To greet the new-made bride. Gay’s Trivia. 
Ah Blouzelind! I love thee more by half, 
Than does their fawns, or cows the xw-fall’n calf. 
Gay’s Pafterals. 
The proctor exhibits his proxy from the dean and chapter, 
and prefents the ew-clected bithop to the vicar-genceral. 
Ayliffe’s Parergcn. 
The new-fallen young here bleating for thcir dams, 
The larger here, and there the lefler lambs. Popes 
A new-married man and an afs, are bride-led; an old- 
married man and a pack-horfe, fadd-led.  Arbuth. and Pope. 


earn 


Dryd. 
Dryden. 
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Leara all the »sew-fafħion words and oaths. Swift. 
Newra/ncLep. adj. [mew and fangle.} Formed with vain 

or foolith love of novelty. 
At Chriftmas I no more dclire a rofe, 3 

Than wifh a fnow in May’s newfangled fhows ; 

But like of each thing, that in feafon grows. — Shake/. J 

Thofe charities are not neu fangled devices of ycfterday, 
but are moft of them as old as the reformation. Atterbury. 

NEWFANGLEDNESS. ) 7. f. (from newfangled.) Vain and 
NewFANGLENESS. f  foolifh love of novelty. 

So to newfanglenefs both of manncr, apparel, and each 
thing elfe, by the cuftom of felf-guilty evil, glad to change 
though often for a worfe. Sidney, b. ii. 

Yet he them in newfanglenefs did pafs. Hubbera’s Tale. 

The women would be loth to come behind the fafhion in 
newfangledne/s of the manner, if not in coftlinefs of the 
‘matter. Carew. 

Newer. nf 
1. The compafs round which the ftaircafe is carried. 

Let the ftairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair open 

newel, and finely railed in. Bacon, Effay 46. 
2. Newel ; novelty. Spenfer. 
Newine. 2. f. [from new.] Yeft or barm. inf. 
Newry. adv. [from new.] Frefhly ; lately. 

Such is the power of that {weet paffion, 

That it all fordid bafenefs doth repel, 

And the refined mind doth newly fafhion 

Into a fairer form. Spenfer’s Hymn on Love. 

Her breath indeed thofe hands have newly ftopp’d. Sha. 

They newly learned by the king’s example, that attainders 


do not interrupt the conveying.ct title tothe crown. Bacon. 
Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compar’d to that was next her chin ; 
Some bee had ftung it newly. Suckling. 
Then rubb'd it o’er with newly gather’d mint. Dryd. 


Newness. n. f. [from new.] Frefhnefs; latenefs; novelty ; 
recentnefs ; ftate of being new. 

His device was to come without any device, all in white 
like a new knight, but fo new as his newne/s fhamed moft 
of the others long exercife. Sidney, b. iis 

Away, my fricnds, new flight ; 

And happy xewne/s that intends old right. Shakefpeare. 

Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majefty to ftile, they 
have the authority of years, and out of their intermiffion do 
win to themfelves a kind of grace-like newne/s. B. John. 

Their ftories, if they had been preferved, and what elfe 
was then performed in that newnefs of the world, there 
could nothing of more delight have been left ¢o pofterity. 

Raleigh's Hijt. of the World. 
In thefe diflurbances, 

And newne/s of a wav’ring government, | 

T’ avenge them of their former grievances. Dan. C. Var. 
. Newne/s in great matters, was a worthy entertainment for 
a {carching mind ; it was an high tafte, fit for the relith. 

South's Sermons. 

There are fome newwzeffes of Englifh, tranflated from the 
beautics of modern tongues, as well as from the elegances 
of the latin; and here and there fome old words are fprinkled, 

__ which for their fignificance and found, deferved not to be an- 
tiquated. Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 

When Horace writ his fatyrs, the monarchy of his Cæfar 
was in its newne/s, and the government but juft made ealy 
to his conqucred people. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

NEWS. n. jJ. without the fingular, [ from new, nouvelles, Fr.] 
_1. Frefh account of any thing; fomcthing not heard before. 

As he was ready to be greatly advanced for fome noble 
pieces of fervice which he did, he heard news of me. Sidney. 
When Rhea heard thefe news, fhe fled from her hufband 
_ to her brother Saturn. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
Evil news rides fait, while good news baits. Milr. Agoni/t. 
With fuch amazement as weak mothers ufe, 

And frantick gefture, he receives the news. 

Now the books, and now the bells, 
And now our act the preacher tells, 
To edify the people ; 
All our divinity is news, 
And we have madc of equal ufe 
The pulpit and the fteeple. Denham. 
The amazing news of Charles at once was fpread, 

At once the general voice declared 

Our gracious prince was dead. Dryden. 

It is no zs tor the weak and poor to be a prey to the 

ftrong and sich. Ih ad L’Eftrange. 

They have new's-gatherers and intelligencers diftributed 

into their fevcral walks, who bring in their refpective quotas, 
and make them acquainted with the difcourfe of the whole 
kingdom. Speétator, Ne. 439. 
2. Papers which give an account of the tranfactions of the 
prefent times. mat) Mas è 
Their papers, filled with a different party fpirit, divide the 
people into different fentiments, who gencrally confider ra- 


Waller. 


NIB 


ther the principles than the truth of the mezus-writer. Addifs 
Advertife beth in every xews-paper ; and let it not be 
your fault or mine, if our country-men will not take warn- 
ing. Swift's Drapiers Letters. 
Wood is generally his own news-writer. I cannot but 
obferve from that, paragraph, that this public enemy treats 
this kingdom with contempt. Swifts Drapiers Letters. 
Pamphlets and news-papers have been full of me. Pope. 
Nk’ ws-MONGER. n. f. [news and monger.] One that deals in 
news; one whofe employment it is to hear and to tell news. 
Many tales devis’d, 
Which oft the car of greatnefs needs muft hear, 
By fmiling pick-thanks and bafe news-amongers. Shake. 
This was come as a judgment upon him for laying alide 
his father’s will, and turning ftock- jobber, ncws-monge’, and 
bufy body, meddling with other peoples affairs. Arbuthnot. 
Newt. n.f. [cpeze, Saxon. Newt is fuppoted by Skinner to 
be contracted from an evet.] Eft; fmall lizard: they are 
fuppofed to be appropriated fome to the land, and tome to 
the water. : 
Oh thou! whofe felf-fame mettle, 
Whercof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, 
The gilded newt, and eyelefs venom’d worm. 
Newts and blind worms do no wrong ; 
Come not near our fairy queen. Sha. M. Night's Dream. 
Such humidity is obferved in newts and water-lizards, efpe- 
cially if their fkins be perforated or pricked. Brown’s V. Err. 
NEW-YEAR’S-GIFT. n. f. [new, year, and gift.] Prefent made 
on the firft day of the year. 
If I be ferved fuch a trick, I’ll have my brains taken out 
and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new-year’s-gift. 
Shake/peare’s Merry Vives of vinafor. 
When he fat on the throne diftributing new-year’ s-gifisy 
he had his altar of incenfe by him, that before they received 
gifts they might caft a little incenfe into the fire; which all 
good chriftians refufed to do. Stilling fleet. 
NEXT. adj. [ next, Saxon, by a colloquial change from 
nëþyz or nypyz, the fuperlative of nep or nyp ; nee/?, Scottith. ] 
1. Neareft in place ; immediately fucceeding in order. 
Want fupplieth itfelf of what is next, and many times the 
next way. Bacon, Effay 14. 


Shakef. 


The queen already fat 
High on a golden bed ; her princely gueft 
Was next her fide, in order fat the reft. Dryd. Virg. Æn. 
The zext in place and punifhment were they, 
Who prodigally throw their fouls away. Dryden, Æn. vi. 
2. Neareft in any gradation. 

If the king himielf had ftayed at London; or, which had 
been the next beft, kept his court at York, and fent the 
army on their proper errand, his enemies had been fpeedily 


fubdued. Clarendon. 
O fortunate young man ! at leaft your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the fecond praile. Dryden. 


Finite and infinite, being by the mind looked on as mo- 
difications of expanfion and duration, the next thing to be 
confidered, is, how the mind comes by them. Locke. 

That’s a difficulty next to impofible. Rowe. 

NEXT. adv, At the time or turn immediately fucceeding. 
Th’ unwary nymph 
Defir'd of Jove, when next he fought her bed, ' 
To grant a certain gift. Addifon’s Ovid Metam. b. iii. 
Nias. n. f. [niais, French.] Simple, filly, and foolith. 

A nias hawk is one taken newly from the neft, and not 

able to help itfelf; and hence nifey, a filly perfon. Batley. 
NIB. n. f. [neb, Saxon, the face; mebbe, Dutch, the bill.] 
1. The bill or beck of a bird. See Nes. 
2. The point of any thing, generally of a pen: 

A tree called the bejuco, which twines about other trees, 
with its end hanging downwards, travellers cut the nib off 
it, and prefently a fpout of water runs out from it as clear 
as cryftal. Derbam. 

Ni‘spep. adj. [from nib.] Having a nib. 
To Niasre. v. a. [from nib, the beak or mouth.] 
1. To bite by little at a time; to eat flowly. 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling fheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with ftover them to keep. 
It is the rofe. that bleeds, when he 

Nibbles his nice phlebotomy. Cleaveland’s Poems. 

Had not he better have born wats mibbling of his plants and 
roots now, than the huntfman’s eating of him out of houfe 
and home: L’Efrrange, Fable 387. 

Many there are who nibble without Icave ; 


Sha. 


But none, who are not born to tafte, furvive. Granvil. 
2. To bite asa fith does the bait. 
The roving trout 
Greedily fucks in the twining bait, 
And tugs and nibbles at the fallacious meat, Gay. 


To NIBBLE. v.n. 
1. To bite at. 


As pidgeons bill, fo wedlock would be nibbling.  Shake/- 
They 


NIC 


They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 
And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. Dryden. 
But if you would be nibbling, here is a hand to flay your 
ftomach. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
Plunging himfelf in mud, and then lifting up his head a 
little, he cafts out the faid ftring; which the little fithes 
taking for a worm, and nibbling at it, he immediately plucks 
them both in together. Grew’s Mufaum. 
2. To carp at; to find fault with. 
Inftead of returning a full anfwer to my book, he mani- 
feftly falls a nibbling at one fingle paflage init. Tillot. Pref. 
NIBBLER. 7. f. [from nibble.] One that bites by little at a time. 
NICE. adj. [nere, Saxon, foft.] i 
1, Accurate in judgment to minute exactnefs ; fuperfluoufly 
exact. Itis often ufed to exprefs a culpable delicacy. 
Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the nice/? cye can find 
a {pot in. Sidney, 
He that ftands upon a flipp’ry place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ftay him up. 
Nor be fo nice in tae myfelf to know, 
If what I fwallow be a thrufh or no. Dryd. Perfius. 
Thus critics, of lefs judgment than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 
Form fhort ideas, and offend in arts, 
As moft in manners, by a love to parts. 
Our author, happy in a judge fo nice, 
Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight’s advice. 
2. Delicate; fcrupuloufly and minutely cautious. 
The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. Shakef. Romeo and Juliet. 
Dear love! continue mice and chafte ; 
For if you yield, you do me wrong ; 
Let duller wits to love’s end hafte, 


Sha. Ke Fobn. 


Pope on’Crit. 
Pope. 


I have enough to woo thee long. Donne. 
Of honour men at firft like women nice, 
Raife maiden fcruples at unpractis’d vice. E. Hallifax. 


Having been compiled by Gratian, in anignorant age, we 
ought not to be too nice in examining it. Baker 
3. Faftidious ; f{queamith. 
God hath here 

Varied his bounty fo with new delights, 

As may compare with heaven ; and to tafte, 

Think not I fhall be zice, Milt. Par. Loft. 
4. Eafily injured ; delicate. 

With how much eafe is a young mufe betray’d? 


-How nice the reputation of the maid ? Rofcommon. 
5. Formed with minute exactnefs. 
Indulge me but in love, my other paffions 
Shall rife and fall by virtue’s nice/? rules. Addifon's Cato. 


6. Requiring fcrupulous exaétnefs. 
Suppofing an injury done; it is a nice point to proportion 
the reparation to the degree of the indignity. | L’E/frange. 
My progrefs in making this zice and troublefome experi- 
ment, I have fet down more at large. Newton's Opt. 
7. Refined. 
A nice and fubtile happinefs I fee 
Thou to thyfelf propofeft, in the choice 
Of thy affociates, Adam; and wilt tafte ; 
No pleafure, tho’ in pleafure folitary. Milt. P. Lof. 
8. Having lucky hits. This fignification is not in ufe. 
When my hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ranfom lives 
_ Of me for jefts. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Nycexy. adv. [from nice.] 
I. Accurately ; minutely; fcrupuloufly. 
Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
‘Than twenty filky ducking obfervants 
‘That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakefpeare’s Ki Lear. 
_What mean. thofe ladies which, as tho’ 
‘They were to take a clock to pieces, go 
So nicely about the bride? Donne. 
He ought to ftudy the grammar of his own tongue, that 
he may underftand his own country-fpeech nicely, and. {peak 
it properly. Locke. 
The next thing of which the dofes ought to be nicely de- 
termined, are opiates. _Arbuthnot-on Coins. 
At nicely carving fhew thy wit; 
But ne’er prefume to-eat a bit. 
2. Delicately. las . l 
The inconveniences attending the beft of governments, 
we quickly feel, and are. nicely fenfiblesof- the: {hare’that we 
bear in thcm. j Atterbury. 
Niceness. n. f. [from nice. | g 
1, Accuracy; minute exa&tnefs. 
Whcere’s now that Jabour’d nicencfs in thy drefs, 
And all thofe arts that did the-fpark exprefs. 
2. Superfluous delicacy or exactnefs. 2 
A ftrange nicene/s were it in me to refrain that*from the 
ears of a perfon reprefenting fo much worthinefsy which I 
aim glad even to rocks and woods to utter. Sidney. 


Swift's Mifcell, 


Dryden. 
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Unlike the nicenefs of our modern dames; 
Affected nymphs, with new affected names. 
‘Nor place them where 
Roaft crabs offend the nicene/s of their nofe. 
Ni‘cety. n. f. [from nice.] 
1. Minute accuracy of thought. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Nor was this zicety of his judgment confined only to'litera- 


Prit 


ture, but was the fame in all other parts of art. 


2. Accurate performance. tH 


As for the workmanfhip'of thé old Roman pillars, the 
ancients have not kept to the zicety of proportion and the — 


rules of art fo much as the moderns. Addifon on Italy, 
3. Faftidious delicacy; {queamifhnefs. 


He them with {peeches meet 


Does fair intreat ; no courting mcety, < Yne À 
But fimple true, and eke unfeigned fweet. Fairy Q, 
So love doth loath difdainful »zcety. ' Spenjer. i 


4. Minute obfervation ; punétilious difcrimination ; fubtilty. 


If reputation attend thefe conquefts, ‘which depend on the — 


finenefs and wiceties of words, it is no wonder if the wit of 
men fo employed, fhould perplex and fublitize the fignifica- 
tion of founds. . CRE. 

His conclufions are not built upon any niceties, or folitary 
and uncommon appearances, but on the moft fimple and 
obvious circumftances of thefe terreftrial bodies: Voodww. 

5. Delicate management ; cautious treatment: 
Love fuch nicety requires, i 

One blaft will-put out all his fires. Swifts Poems. 

6. Effeminate foftnefs. : 

7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally: applied to dainties or 
delicacies in eating. 

NIcHAR. 2. f. 

The characters are: it hath a polypetalous or a’ monope- 
talous flower, cut very deeply into feveral fegments, but is 
almoft of an anomalous figure ; from whofe calyx arifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes a pod, befet all over with 
prickles, in which are contained one or two round hard feeds. 

Miller. 
NICHE. n.f. [French.] A hollow in which a ftatue may 
be placed. 

Niches, containing figures of white ftone or marble, fhould 
not be coloured in their concavity too black. Wotton. 

They not from temples, nor from gods refrain, 

But the poor lares from the niches {eize, 


If they be little images that pleafe. Dryden. 
On the fouth a long majeftic race 
Of Egypt’s priefts, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 


The heirs to titles and large eftates are well enough qua- 
lified to read pamphlets againft religion and high-fying ; 
whereby they fill their niches, and carry themfelves through 
the world with that dignity which beft becomes a fenator 
and a fquire. Swifts Mifcellanies. 

NICK. n. f. [micke, Teutonick, the twinkling of an eye.] 
1, Exact point of time at which there is neceffity or convenience. 

That great inftrument of {tate had’ foreknowledge of it, 
but fuffered the fatal thread to'be fpun out to that length 
for-fome’ politick’ refpects, and then to cut it off in the very 
nick. Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 

What in our watches that in us is found, 

So to the height and wick we up be wound, 


No matter by what hand or trick. Suckling. 
That trick, z 

Had it come in the nick; 

Had touch’d us to the quick. Denham. 


Though dame fortune feem to {mile, 
And leer upon him for a while; 
She’ll after fhew him in’ the nick 
Of allhis glories a dog trick. Hudibras, p.'i. cant. 3. 
And fome with fymbols, figns, and tricks, 
Engraved in planetary nicks, 
With their own influences will fetch them 
Down from their orbs, arreft and catch them. Hud. 
This nick of time is the critical occafion fos the gaining 
of a point. i L' Fyirange. 
2. A notch cut in any thing. [Corrupted from nock or notch.] 
3. A fcore; a reckoning. 
Launce his man told me, he lov’d her art of all 44. Shak. 
4. A winning throw. [niche, Fr. a ludicrous trick. ] 
Come, feven’s the main, 
Cries Ganymede ; the ufual trick 
Seven, flur a fix, eleven a nick. 
To Nick. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To hit; to touch luckily; to perform by fome flight artifice 
ufed at the lucky moment. 
Is'not the winding up of witnefs 
A nicking more than half the bus’nefs? — Aludibras, p- il 
The juft feafon of doing things muft be zrck’d, and all ac- 
cidcnts improved. L’itfiranse, Fable 38. 
Take away paffion while it is predominant and afloat, and 
juftin the critical height of it, nick it with fomelucky or unluck 
word, and you may certainly over-rule it. South. 
2. To cut in nicks or notches. 


2 His 


Prior. 


Aa 


Locke. 
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His beard they have fing’d off with brands of fire ; 
And ever as it blaz'd they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair, 
My matter preaches patience, and the while 
His man with {ciflars nicks him like a fool. Shake/peare. 
Breaks watchmen’s heads, and chairmen’s gluffes, 
And thence proceeds to nicking {afhes. 
3. To fuit, as tallies cut in nicks. 
Words nicking and refembling one another, are applicable 
to different fignifications, Camden’s Remains. 
4. To defeat or cozen, as at dice ; to difappoint by fome trick 
or unexpected turn. 
Why fhould he follow you? 
The itch of his affection fhould not then 


Have wick'd his captainfhip, at fuch a point. Shake/peare. 
NicknaME. n. f. [nom de nique, French.] A name given in 
{coff or contempt; a term of derifion ; an opprobious or con- 
temptuous appellation, 
The time was when men were had in price for learning ; 
now letters only make men vile. He is upbraidingly called 
a poet, as if it were a contemptible nickname. Ben, Fobnjon. 
My mortal enemy hath not only falfely furmifed me to be 
a feigned perfon, giving me nicknames, but alfo hath offered 
large fums of moncy to corrupt the princes with whom I 
have been retained. Bacon’s Hen, VII 
So long as her tongue was at liberty, there was not a 
word to be got from her, but the fame nickname in derifion. 
L’Eftrange. 
To Nickna’Me. v.a. To call by an opprobrious appellation. 
You nickname virtue vice ; 
For virtue’s office never breaks men’s troth. Shakef. 
Lefs feem thefe facts which treafons nickname force, 
Than fuch a fear’d ability for more. 
To Nrcrare. v. a. [niéo, Latin]: To wink. 
There are feveral parts peculiar to brutes, which are want- 
ing in man; as the feventh or fulpenfory mufcle of the eye, 
the mctating membrane, and the ftrong aponeurofes on the 
fides of the neck. f 
Nive. n. f. [nidus, Lat.] A brood: as, 
Nipcet. n. f. [corrupted from nithing or niding. The op- 
“probrious term with which the man was anciently branded 
who refufed to come to the royal ftandard in times of exi- 
gency.] A coward; a daftard. 
There was one true Englith word of greater force than 
them all, now out of all ufe; it fignifieth no more than ab- 
“ject, bafeminded, falfe-hearted, coward, or nidget. Camden. 
NipiFica’TIion. n. f. [nidificatio, Latin.] The act of build- 
ing nefts. 
That place, and that method of nidification, doth abun- 
dantly anfwer the creature’s occafions. Derham. 
NvDING. adj. [from n5, Saxon, vilenefs. ] 
___Niding, an old Englith word fignifying abject, bafe-minded, 
_falfe-hearted, coward, or nidget. 
Nino Rous. adj. [nidoreux, 
or tafte of roafted fat. 
Incenfe and nidorous fmells, fuch as of facrifices, were 
thought to intoxicate the brain, and to difpofe men to de- 
votion; which they may do by a kind of contriftation of 
the fpirits, and partly alfo by heating and exalting them. Bac. 
The figns of the functions of the ftomach being depraved, 
are eructatious either with the tafte of the aliment, acid, 


nidorofe, or fœtid, refembling the tafte of rotten eggs. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Nr'DOROSITY. n. f. [from nidorous. ] Eru&ation with the 
talie of undigeíted roaft-meat. 
The cure of this nidorofity is, by vomiting and purging. 
Floyer on the Humours. 
Latin.] The time of remain- 


Prior, 


Denham. 


a nide of pheafants. 


Carew. 
from nidor.] Refembling the fmell 


Nipura‘tion. n. f. [nidulor, 
ing in the neft. 

The ground of this popular practice might be the com- 
mon opinion concerning the virtue prognottic of thefe birds, 
the natural regard they have unto the winds, and they unto 
them again, more efpecially remarkable in the time of their 
nidulation, and bringing forth their young. Brown’s V. Err. 

Nikce. n. f. [ niece, niepce, French ; neptis, Latin. ] The 
daughter of a brother or fifter, 
My niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glofter. 
While he thus his niece beftows, 
About our ifle he builds a wall, 
NI'GGARD. 2. /. [ninger, IMandick.} A mifer; 
geon; a fordid, avaricious, parcimonious fellow. 

If thou do, then let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to 
weeds or mud. If thou do, let fome unjuft niggards make 
weres to {poil thy beauty. Sidney, b. ii. 

Be not a niggard of your {peech. Shakef. Macbeth, 

Serve him as a grudging mafter, 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretencc ; 
For the worft avarice is that of fenfe. 
NIGGARD. adj. 
1. Sordid; avaricious; parcimonious, 


Sha. R. III. 


Faller, 


a curmud- 


Muilton’s Poems. 


Pope on Crit, 
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One fhe found 
With all the gifts of bounteoas nature crown’d, 
Of gentle blood; but one whofe niggard fate 
Had fet him far below her high eftate, 
2. Sparing ; wary. 
Mott free of queftion, but to our demands 
Niggard in his reply. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
To NigGarp. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftint. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muft obey neceflity ; 
Which we will niggard with a little reft: Shakefpeare, 
Nr'ccarnpisu. adj. [from niggard. } Having fome difpofition 
to avarice. 


Nrccarpuiness. 7. f. [from niggardly.) Avarice; fordid 
parcimony. 
Niggardlinefs is not good ee nor generofity, pro- 


tulton. Addifon’s Speftator, N°. 443. 
Nrccaroty. adj. [from niggard.] 


1. Avaricious ; fordidly parcimonious, 

Where the owner of the houfe will be bountiful, it is not 

for the fteward to be niggardly. Hall. 

Love is like a penurious god, very niggardly of his oppor- 
tunities : he muft be watched like a hard-hearted treafurer. 

Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 

Why are we fo niggardly to top at one fifth ? Why do we 

not raiie it one full moiety, and thereby double our money ? 


Locke. 


Dryden, 


Providence not niggardly but wile, 
Here lavifhly beftows, and there denies, 
That by each other’s virtues we may rife. 
Tiberius was noted for his niggardly temper ; 
to give to his attendants their diet. 
2. Sparing ; wary. 
I know your mind, and I will fatisfy it; neither will I do 


it like a niggardly anlwerer, going no farther than the bounds 
of the queftion. Sidney. 


Ni'GGARDLY. adv. Sparingly ; Parcimonioully. 
I have long loved her, followed her, ingrofs’d opportu- 
nities to meet her; feed every flight occafion that could but 
niggardly give me fight of her. Shakef. M. W. of Windfor. 
NI'GGARDNESS. x. f. [from niggard.] Avarice; fordid par- 
cimony. 
All preparations, both for food and lodging, fuch as would 
make one deteft nigzardne/s, it is fo fluttifh a vice. Sidney: 
NIGH. prep. [nyp, Saxon.] At no great diftance from. 
They fhone 
Stars diftant, but nigh hand feem’d other worlds. Milton. 
Nigh this recefs, with terror they furvey, 


Where death maintains his dread tyrannic fway. 
NIGH. adv. 


1. Not at a great diftance, 
The day of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand. Fo. ii. r. 
He was fick zigh unto death, Piilciteio 73 
2+ To a place near. 
He drew nigh, and to me held, 
Ev’n to my mouth, of that fame fruit held part 


Which he had pluck’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.v. 
1 will defer that anxious thought, 


Granuil. J 
he uted only 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Garth. 


And death, by fear, fhall not be nigher brought. Dryd. 
NIGH. adj. 
1. Near; not diftarit; not remote. 

The loud tumult fhews the battle nigh, Prior, 


2. Allied clofely by blood. 
He committed the protection of his fon Afanes to two df 

his nigh kinfmen and affured friends. Knolles, 
His uncle or uncle’s fon, or any that is aigh of kin unto 

him of his family, may redeem him. Lev, xxv. 40. 
His fifter a virgin, that is nigh unto him. Lev. xxi, 3. 

To Nicu. v. n. [from the particle.] To approach; to ad- 
vance; to draw near. 

Now day is done, 

Ni'GHLy. adv. 
little. 

A man born blind, now adult, 
to diftinguifh between a cube and 
tal, and xighly of the fame bignefs. 

NrcHNEss. n. f. [from nigh.] Nearnefs ; proximity. 
NIGHT. x. f. [nauts, Gothick ; mpe, Saxon; nuit, Fr.] 
r. The time of darknefs ; the time from fun-fet to fun-rife, 

The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutchefs, will be 
here this night. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 

In the morning he fhall devour the prey, and at night di- 
vide the fpoil. Gen. xlix. 27. 

Pharaoh rofe up in the night. Exodus xii. 30. 

They did eat and drink, and tarricd all night. Gen. xxiv. 54. 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 

"Till this ftormy night be gone, 

And th’ cternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtains will be drawn ; 

And they waken with that light, 

Whole day fhall never fleep in night. Crafhaw. 
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and night is nighing faft. Flubberd: 
[from nigh the adjective. ] Nearly ; within a 


was taught by his touch 
a {phere of the fame me- 
Locke. 
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Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her fanguine gown by night and day, 
Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way. Dryd. 
2. It is much ufed in compofition. l 
To-Nicut. adverbially. In this night; at this night. 
There came men in hither to-night of the children of If- 
rael, to fearch out the country. Tof. ii! 2. 
NIGHTBRA'WLER. 2. f. [night and brawler.) One who raifes 
difturbances inthe night. 
You unlace your reputation, 
And {pend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night-brawler. Shakef. Othello. 
Nicutcap. n. f. [night and cap.] A cap worn in bed, or 
in undrefs. 
The rabblement houted, and clapt their chopt hands, and 
threw up their fweaty night-caps. Shakef. Ful. Cafar. 
Great mountains have a perception of the difpofition of 
the air to tempefts fooner than the vallies below ; and there- 
fore they fay in Wales, when certain hills have their night- 
caps on, they mean mifchief. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 
How did the humbled fwain deteft 
His prickly beard, and hairy breaft ! 
His night-cap border’d round with lace, 
Could give no foftnefs to his face. Swifts Poems. 
Nicutcrow. . f. [might and crow.} A bird that cries in 
the night. 
The ow! fhriek’d at thy birth, an evil fign ; 
The night-crow cry’d, a boding lucklefs time. Shakef. 
Ni'cutpew. n. f. [night and dew.] Dew that wets the ground 
in the night. 
L All things are hufh’d, as nature’s felf lay dead, 
The mountains feem to nod their drowfy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their fongs repeat, 
And fleeping flowers beneath the night-dew fweat ; 
E’en luft and envy fleep. Dryden's Ind. Emperor. } 
Nicurpoc. n. f. [night and dog.] A dog that hunts in the 
night. Ufed by deer-ftealers. 
When night-dogs run, all forts of deer are chafed. Sha. 
Nrontpress. 2. f. [night and dre/s.] The drefs worn at 
night. 
i The fair ones feel fuch maladies as thefe, 
When each new night-drefs gives a new difeafe. Pope. 
NI’GHTED. adj. [from night.] Darkened; clouded ; black. 
Tt was great ign’rance, Glofter’s eyes being out, 
To let him live : Edmund, I think, is gone ; 
In pity of his mifery to difpatch 
His nighted life. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Good Hamlet, caft thy nighted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. Sha. 
NicurTrarinc. x. f. [night and fare.] Travelling in the 
night. 
° Will-a-Wifp mifleads night-faring clowns, 
O’er hills, and finking bogs, and pathlefs downs. Gay. 
NI’GHTFIRE, n.f. [night and fire.] Ignis futuus; Will-a- 
Wilp. 
Foolifh night-fires, womens and childrens wifhes, 
Chafes in arras, gilded emptinefs : 
Thefe are the pleafures here. 
Ni‘GuTe vy. n. f. [night and fy.] 
night. 
Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoaky cribs, 
And hufh’t with buzzing night-flies to thy lumber ; 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 
And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody ? 


Herbert. 
Moth that flies in the 


Shakefpeare. 


Ni'GHTFOENDERED. 2. f. [from night and founder.] Loft 
or diftreffed in the night. 
Either fome one like us night-foundered here, 
Or elfe fome neighbour woodman, or at wortt, 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. Milton. 


Nicutcown. n. f. [night and gown.] A loofe gown ufed 
for an undrefs. 
Since his majefty went into the field, 
I have feen her rife from her bed, throw 
Her night-gowun upon her. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
They have put me in a filk might-gown, and a gaudy fool’s 
cap. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 113. 
No meagre mufe-rid mope, aduft and thin, 
In a dun night-zown of his own loofe fkin.  Pope’s Dunc. 
Ni'curuaa, n. f. [night and hag.] Witch fuppofed to wan- 
der in the night. 
Nor uglier follows the night-hag, when called 
In fecret, riding through the air fhe comes 
Lurd with the fmell of infant-blood, to dance 
a With Lapland witches. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
NIGHTINGALE. », f. [from night and galan, Saxon, to fing; 
galm, Peutonick, is a found or echo.] 
i. A ‘mall bird that fings in the night with remarkable me- 
lody; Philomel. 
, I think, 
s if fhe fhould fing by day, 
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When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. Shakefpeare, 
Although the wezon, throtle, and tongue, be the inftru- 
ments of voice, and by their agitations concur in thofe de- 
lightful modulations, yet cannot we affign the caufe unto 
any particular formation ; and I perceive the nightingale hath 
fome difadvantage in the tongue. Brown's V. Err. 
Thus the wife nightingale that leaves her home, 
Purfuing conftantly the chearful fpring, 
To foreign groves docs her old mufick bring. 
2. A word of endearment. 
My nightingale ! 
We'll beat them to their beds. 
NIGHTLY. adv. [from xight.] 
1. By night. 
Thee, Sion! and the flow’ry brooks beneath, 
That wath thy hallow’d fect, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I vifit. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ùi. 
Soon as the evening fhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the liftning earth 
Repeats the ftory of her birth. 
2. Every night. 


Waller. 


Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Addifon’s Speflatar. 
Let all things fuffer, 


Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and fleep 

In the affliction of thofe terrible dreams 

That fhake us nightly. Shakefpeare’s* Macbeth. 

Ni'cutty. adj. [from night.] Done by night; acting by 
night ; happening by night. 

May the ftars and fhining moon attend 

Your nightly {ports, as you vouchfafe to tell 

What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel. Dryd. 
Soon as the flocks fhook off the nightly dews, 

Two fwains, whom love kept wakeful and the mufe, 

Pour’d o’er the whit’ning vale their fleecy care. Pope. 

Nicurman. n. f. [night and man.] ‘One who carries away 
ordure in the night. 

Nicutmare. n. f. [night, and according to Temple, mara, a 
fpirit that, in the heathen mythology, was related to torment 
or fuffocate fleepers.] A morbid oppreffion in the night, 
refembling the preffure of weight upon the breaft, 2 

Saint Withold footed thrice the would, 

He met the nightmare, and her name he told ; 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakef. K. Lear. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulnefs, drowfinefs, 
vertigoes, tremblings, oppreffions in fleep, and night-mares. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Nicurprece. 7. f. [night and piece.] A piéture fo coloured 
as to be fuppofed feen by candle light; not by the light of the 
day. 

He hung a great part of the wall with night-pieces, that 
feemed to fhow themfelves by the candles which were lighted 
up; and were fo inflamed by the fun-fhine which fell upon 
them, that I could fcarce forbear crying out fire.  Addifon. 

NI'GHTRAIL. n. f. [night and regl, Saxon, a gown or robe. J 
A loofe cover thrown over the drefs at night. 

An antiquary will fcorn to mention a pinner or night-rail; 
but will talk as gravely as a father of the church on the 
vitta and peplus. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Ni‘GHTRAVEN. n. f. [night and raven.] A bird fuppofed of 
ill omen, that cries loud in the night. 

The ill-fac’t owl, death’s dreadful meffenger, 


The hoarfe night-raven, trump of doleful drere. Spenfer. 
I pray his bad voice bode no mifchief : $ 

I had as lief have heard the night-raven, 

Come what plague would have come after it. Shakef. 


NiGHTRoBBER. n. f. [ night and robber.] One who fteals 
in the dark. 

Highways fhould be fenced on both fides, whereby thieves 
anduhi robbers might be more eafily purfued and encoun- 
tered. Spenfer’ 2 

NiGHYTRULE. n. f. [night and rule.] A ete, fe he 
low now, mad fprite, z 
What night-rule now about this haunted grove ? 
NiGHTSHADE. a. f. [mp2 ycaba, Saxon. } 
1. A plant of two kinds, common and deadly night-fhade. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is divided into five 
parts, and expands in form of a ftar: from the flower-cup 
rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a round, oval, 
foft, fucculent fruit, containing many flat fecds in cach. The 
fpecies are nine. This the phyficians have dircéted to be 
ufcd in medicine, under the title of /olanum hortenfe. Miller. 

2. Deadly. 

Deadly night-fhade (belladona) a plant. The flower is 
bell-fhaped, of one leaf, divided into five acute fegments 
at the top, and fucceeded by a globular foft fruit, dhuded 
into two cells which contain the feeds. It is a very ftrong 
poifon. Miller. 

NvGuTsHINinG. n. f. [night and fhige.] Shewing brightnefs 
in the night. 5 


Shakef. 


2 None 


NIM 


None of thefe nottiluca, or night-finiag bodies, have been 

obferved in any of the antient fepulchres. Wilkins Dedalus. 
Ni GHTSHRIEK. 7. f. [night and fhriek.] A cry in the night. 
I have almoft forgot the tafte of tears : 

T'he time has been, my fenfes would have cool’d 

To hear a night-/briek ; and my fell of hair 

Would ata difinal treatife roufe and ftir, 

As life were in’t. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 

NIGHTTRIPPING. n. f. [night and trip.] Going lightly in 
the night. 
Could it be prov’d, 

That fome night-tripping fairy had exchang’d 

In cradle cloaths, our children where they lay, 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shake. 

Ni'cHTwatk. n. f. [night and walk.] Walk in the night. 

If in his zight-walk he met with irregular fcholars, he took 
their names, and a promife to appear, unfent for, next morn- 
ing. Walton's Life of Sander fon. 

NYGHTWALKER. 2. f. [night and walk.] One who roves in 
the night upon ill defigns. 

Men that hunt fo, be either privy ftealers, or night-walkers. 

Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 
NYGHTWARBLING. [night and warble.] Singing in the night. 
Now is the pleafant time, 
The cool, the filent, fave where filence yields 
To the night-warbling bird. Miltons Par. Loft, b. v. 
NIGHTWARD. adj. [night and ward.] Approaching towards 
night. 
Their night-ward ftudies, wherewith they clofe the day’s 
work. Milton on Education. 
Nilcurwatcn. n.f. [night and watch] A period of the 
night as diftinguifhed by change of the watch. 

I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in 
the night-watches. Pfalms \xiii. 6. 

Nieuscent. anj. [nigrefcens, Latin.] Growing black ; ap- 
wreaching to blacknefs. 

MAGRIFICA’TION. ^. f. [niger and facio.) The a& of making 
black. 

Ninruiry. n. f. [nibilité, Fr. nihilum, Latin.] Nothingnefs ; 
the ftate of being nothing. 

Not being is confidered as excluding all fubftance, and 
then all modes are alfo neceffarily excluded ; and this we call 
pure nihility, or mere nothing. Watts’s Logick. 

To Nitt. v.a. [from ze will, nllan, Saxon.] Not to will; 
to refufe ; to reject. 
Certes, faid he, I nil? thine offer’d grace, 
Ne to be made fo happy do intend, 
Another blifs before mine eyes I place, 
Another happinefs, another end. Spenfer’s Fairy Q, 
In all affections fhe concurreth ftill ; 

If now, with man and wife to will and nil? 

The fclf-fame things, a note of concord be, 

I know no couple better can agree. Ben. Fobnfen. 

Nii. 2. f. ‘The fhining {parks of brafs in trying and melting 
the orc. 
To NIM. v. a. {xemen, Dutch, totake.] To take. In cent, 
to iteal. 
They'll queftion Mars, and by his look 

Detect who ’twas that simm d a cloak. Hudibras, p.i. 

They could not keep themfelves honeft of their fingers, 
but would be mimming fomcthing or other for the love of 
thieving. L’Eftrange, Fable 241. 

Ni/MBLE. aaj. [from nim, or numan, Saxon, tractable. ] Quick ; 
adlive; ready; fpeedy; lively ; expeditious. 
They being nimbler-jointed than the reft, 
And more induftrious, gathered more itore. Spenfer. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 
You have dancing fhoes 
With nimble foles. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Fuliet. 
His off’ring foon propitious fire from heaven, 
Contum’d with nimble glance and grateful fteam ; 
‘The others not, for his was not fincere. Milt. P. Loft. 
Thro’ the mid feas the nimble pinnace fails, 
Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. Pope. 
NIMBLENESS. n. f. [from nimble.] Ouickricl 3 activity ; fpeed ; 
agility 5 readinefs ; dexterity ; celerity ; expedition ; fwift- 
ncfs. 

The hounds were ftraight uncoupled, and ere long the 
ftag thought it better to truft to the nimblenc/s of his feet, 
than to the ‘lender fortification of his lodging. Sidney. 

Himfelf fhewing at onc inftant both fteadinefs and nimble- 
nefi. Sidney, b. ii. 

All things are therefore partakers of God; they are his 
offspring, his influence is in them, and the perfonal wifdom 


of God is for that very caufe faid to excel in ximblene/s or 


agility, to pierce into all intellectual, pure and fubtile fpirits, 
to go through all, and to reach unto every thing which is. 
Hooker, b.v. f. 5. 
We, lying ftill, 
Are full of reft, defence and nimblene/s. Shakef. 


Ovid ranged over all Parnaflus with great nimblene/s and 


NIP 


agility; but as he did not much care for the toil requifite to 
climb the upper part of the hill, he was generally roving 
about the bottom. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 115, 

NrmsLEWITTED. adj. [nimble and wit.] Quick ; eager to 
fpeak. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain mimble-witted coun- 
fellor at the bar, who was forward to fpeak, did interrupt 
him often, faid unto him, There is a great difference be- 
twixt you and me; a pain to me to fpceak, and a pain to 
you to hold your peace. Bacon, Apopbth. 124. 

Ni‘maty. adv. [from nimble.] Quickly; fpeedily ; actively. 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lafcivious playing of a lute. 
The air 

Nimbly and fweetly recommends itfelf. Shake/p. 

Moft legs can nimbly run, tho’ fome be lame. Davies. 

The liquor we poured from the cryftals, and fet it in a 
digefting furnace to evaporate more nimbly. Boyle. 

Nrmsxess. n. f Nimblenefs. Spenfer. 

Niiety. n. f. [nimietas, fchool Latin.] The ftate of being 
too much. 

NIMMER. n. f. [from nim.] A thief; a pilferer. 

Nr’ncompoop. n. f. [A corruption of the Latin #on compos.] 
A fool ; a trifler. 

An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the beft 

language fhe can afford me. Addifon. 
NINE. n. f. [niun, Gothick y mgon, Saxon.] One more than 
eight ; one lefs than ten. 
The weyward fifters, 

Thus do go about, about, 

Thrice to thine and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again, to make up nine. Shakef. Macbeth. 

A thoufand fcruples may ftartle at firft, and yet in conclu- 
fion prove but a mne-days wonder. L’Eftrange. 

The faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, and not to 
the want of underftanding. Swifts Mifcell. 

NYwerorp. n. f. [nine and fold.] Ninetimes ; any thing nine 
times repeated. 
This huge convex of fire, 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round ninefold. Milt. 
NiNEPENCE. 7. f. [nine and pence.] A filver coin valued at 
nine-pence. 

Three filver pennies, and a xine-pence bent.  Gay’s Paf. 

Nvepins. n. f. [nine and pin.) A play where nine pieces of 
wood are fet up on the ground to be thrown down by a bowl. 

A painter made bloffoms upon the trees in December, 
and fchool-boys playing at nine -pins upon the ice in July. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
For as when merchants break, o’erthrown 
Like xine-pins, they ftrike others down. Hud. p. ii. 
NiNESCORE. adj. {nine and jcore.] Nine times twenty. 

Eugenius has two hundred pounds a year ; but never va- 
lues himfelf above ine-fcore, as not thinking he has a right 
to the tenth part, which he always appropriates to charitable 
ufes. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 177. 

NINETEEN. adj. [mgontyne, Saxon.] Nine and ten; one 
Jefs than twenty. 

Nineteen in twenty of perplexing words might be changed 

into eafy ones, fuch as occur to ordinary men. Swift. 
NINETEENTH. adj. [mizgonreo%a, Saxon.] The ordinal of 
nineteen; the ninth after the tenth. 

In the nineteenth year of king Nebuchadnezzer king of 
Babylon, came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings xxv. 8. 

Ninety. adj. [pundmgontiz, Saxon.] Nine times ten. 

Enos lived ninety years and begat Cainan. Gen. v. 9. 

NintH. adj. [ negoða, Saxon. ] That which precedes the 
tenth; the firft after the eighth; the ordinal of nine. 

Upon a {trict obfervation of many, I have not found any 
that fee the ninth day. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

NYNTIETH. adj. [punonizonteogzo%a, Saxon.] The ordinal 
of ninety ; the tenth nine times told. 
NINNY. n. f. [ninno, a child, Spanifh.] A fool ; a fimpleton. 
What a pied ninny’s this? Shake/peare’s Tempe/t. 
The dean was fo fhabby, and look’d like a ninny, 
That the captain fuppos’d he was curate. 
NI'NNYHAMMER. ^. f. [from ninny.] A fimpleton. 

Another vents her paffion in fcurrilous terms ; an old nin- 
ny-hammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the beft language fhe 
can afford me. Addifon’s Guardian, NÌ. 109. 

Have you no more manners than to rail at Hocus, that 
has faved that clod-pated, numfkull’d, ninny-bammer of yours 
from ruin, and all his family. Arbuth. John Bull. 

To NIP. v. a. [nijpen, Dutch.] 
1. To pinch off with the nails ; to bite with the teeth. 

In oranges and lemons, the nipping of their rind giveth 
out their fmell more. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. NÌ. 388. 

2. To cut off by any flight means. 

The {mall fhoots that extract the fap of the moft leading 

branches, muft be nipt off. Mortimer’s Hufd. 
3. To blaft; to deftroy before full growth. 
This is the ftate of man; to-day he puts forth 


Sha. Rich. III. 


Swift. 


The 
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The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffonis, 

And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froft ; 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 

His greatnefé is a ripening, nips his root ; 

And then he falls as I do. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

A flower doth fpread and dye, 
Thou would’ft extend me to fome good, 
Before I were by froft’s extremity nipt in the bud. Herd. 
His delivery now proves 

Abortive, as the firft-born bloom of fpring, 

Nipt with the lagging rear of winter’s frott. Milton. 

Had he not been nipped in the bud, he might have made a 
formidable figure in his own works among pofterity. dd. 

From fuch encouragement it is eafy to guefs to what per- 
fe€tion I might have brought this great work, had it not been 
nipt in the bud. Arbuthnot’s John Bull. 

4. To pinch as froft. 
The air bites fhrewdly, it is very cold. — 
— Ít is a nipping and an eager air. Shakef. Hamlet. 
When ificles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the fhepherd blows his nail ; 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 

Then nighty fings the ftaring owl. = Sha. Love's L. Loft. 

5. To vex; to bite. 
And fharp remorfe his heart did prick and nip, 
That drops of blood thence like a well did play. Fairy Q. 
6. To fatirife ; to ridicule ; to taunt farcaftically. 
But the right gentle mind would bite his lip 

To hear the javel fo good men to zip. Hubberd’s Tale. 

Quick wits commonly. be in defire new-fangled ; in pur- 
pofe unconftant ; bold with any perfon ; bufy in every mat- 
ter; foothing fuch as be prefent, nipping any that is abfent. 

Afcham’s Schaolmafter. 
Nip. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A pinch with the nails or teeh. 

Iam fharply taunted, yea, fometimes with pinches, nips, 

and bobs. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 
2. A {mall cut. 
What this a flceve ? ’tis like a demicannon; 

What up and down carv’d like an apple-tart ? 

Here’s {nip, and zip, and cut, and flitb, and flafh, 

Like to a cenfer in a barber’s fhop. Shakefpeare. 

3. A blaft. 
So hafty fruits and too ambitious flow’rs, 

Scorning the midwifry of rip’ning fhow’rs, 

In fpight of frofts, {pring from th’ unwilling earth, 

But find a vip untimely as their birth. Stepney. 

4. A taunt; a farcafm. 
Ni’prer. 2. /. [from nip.] A fatirift. Out of ufe. 

Ready backbiters, fore nippers, and fpiteful reporters privily 
of good men. Ajcham. 

Nri‘ppers. n. f. [from mip.] Small pincers. 

NrPPINGLY. adv. [from mp.] With bitter farcafm. 

NI’PPLE. n. f. [nypele, Saxon.] 

1 The teat; the dug; that which the fucking young take in- 
to their mouths. 

Tho’ tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me.— 

I would, while it was fmiling in my face, 

Have pluckt my nipple from his bonelefs gums. — Shake/p. 

In creatures that nourifh their young with milk, are adapt- 
ed the nipples of the breaft to the mouth and organs of fuc- 
tion. Ray on the Creation. 

2. The orifice at which any animal liquor is feparated. 

In moft other birds there is only one gland, in which are 
divers little cells ending in two or three larger cells, lying 
under the nipple of the oil bag. Derham’s Phyfico Theol. 

NrPPLEWORT. n. f. [Lampfana.] A very common weed. 
Nis1 Prius. n. f: 

[In law.] A judicial writ, which lieth in cafe where the 
inqueft is panelled, and returned before the juftices of the 
bank; the one party or the other making petition to have 
this writ for the eafe of the country. It is directed to the 
fheriff, commanding that he caufe the men impanclled to 
come before the juftices in the fame county, for the deter- 
mining of the caufe there, except it be fo difficult that it 
need great deliberation: in which cafe, it is fent again to 
the bank. It is fo called from the firft words of the writ 
nifi. apud talem locum prius venerint; whereby it appeareth, 
that juftices of affizes and juftices of niji prius, difer. So 
that jultices of niji prius, muft be one of them before whom 
the caufe is depending in the bench, with fome other good 
men of the county affociated to him. Cowel. 

Nit. 2. f- (pneu, Saxon.] The egg of a loufe, or fmall 
animal. ps 

The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes in fum- 
mcr, not by ftinging them, but only by their bombylious 
noife, or tickling them in flicking their nits, or eggs, on the 
hair. ers Derham's Phyfico Theol, 

Ni’TENCY. 2. f. [nitentia, Latin. ] 
1, Luftre ; clear brightnefs.. 
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2. [From the Latin, zitor.] Endeavour ; {pring to expand it- 
felf. 

The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of thefe particles y 
from which acceleration their fpring, or endeavour outward 
will be augmented ; that is, thofe zones will have a ftrong 
nitency to fly wider open. Boyle. 

Nr'THING. n.f. A coward, daftard, poltroon. 
Nuri. adj. [nitidus, Latin.] Bright; fhining ; luftrous. 

We reftore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and mtd yel- 
low, by putting them into fire and aqua fortis, which take 
off the adventitious filth. Boyle on Colours, 

NITRE. n. f. [nitre, Fr. nitrum, Latin.) 

The falt which we know at thistime, under the name of 
nitre or falt-petre, is a cryftalline pellucid, but fomewhat 
whitith fubftance, of an acrid and bitterifh tafte, imprefling 
a peculiar fenfe of coldnefs upon the tongue. This falt, 
though it affords, by means of fire, an acid fpirit capable of 
diffolving almoit evcry thing, yet manifefts no fign of its 
containing any acid at all in its crude ftate. Nitre is of the 
number of thofe falts which are naturally blended in imper- 
ceptible particles in earths, ftones, and other fofile fub- 
ftances, as the particles of metals are in their ores : it is 
fometimes however found pure, in form of an efflorefcence, 
either on its ores or on the furface of old walls ; thefe ef- 
florefcenccs diffolved in proper water, fhooting into regular 
and proper cryftals of nitre. That this falt fhould be found 
on the furface of walls is not wonderful, fince it is found 
only on or near the furface of the earth where it is produced. 
The earth from: which xitre is made, both in Perfia and the 
Eaft-Indies, is a kind of yellowifh marl found in the bare 
cliffs of the fides of hills expofed to the northern and eaftern 
winds, and never in any other fituation. From this marl 
the falt is feparated by water; but the cryftals into which it 
fhoots, as we receive them from the Eaft-Indies, are final}, 
imperfect, andimpure. Earths of whatever kind, moiftened 
by the dung and excrement of animals, frequently afford m- 
tre in large quantities. The earths at the bottom of pigeon- 
houfes, and thofe of ftables and cow-houfes, all afford nitre, 
on being thrown into water and boiled. In France, where 
very little nitre is imported, they make it from the rubbifh 
of old mortar and plaifter of buildings; and the mortar of 
old walls with us, if moiftened with urine and expofed to 
the air in a proper fituation that is open to the north eaft, 
and covered over to defend it from wet, never fails to afford 
nitre in a few weeks, and that in proportion of one tenth af 
the weight of the ingredients, There is no quetftion but a 
manufactory of nitre might be eftablifhed in England to as 
much advantage as that of France. The place where the 
materials are expofed, is to be carefully examined. It muft 
be moderate as to the great points of moifture and drynefs ; 
if there be too much moifture the nitre which is already 
formed will be wafhed away, and without fome moifture 
the falts will hardly be ever formed. Heat and coldnefs, 
unlefs exceffive, can be of noconfequence. It is on account 
of the requifitenefs of fo certain a degree of moifture to the 
materials from which zitre is obtained, that the north ezf 
winds are of fo much ufe in the production of it. In {pring 
and autumn, which are the feafons when this falt is prin- 
cipally made, thefe two winds are neither too moift nor too 
dry, efpecially in the night; the fouth and weft winds are 
deftructive, becaufe they bring ftorms and fhowers. In me- 
dicine, mitre is cooling and diuretick, and good in burning fe- 
vers. The natrum or tre of the ancients, isa genuine, na- 
tive, and pure falt, extremely different from our nitre, and from 
all other native falts; being a fixed alkali plainly of the na- 
ture of thofe made by fire from vegetables, yet being ca- 
pable of a regular cryitallization, which thofe {alts are not. 
It is found on or very near the furface of the earth, in thin 
flat cakes, fpungy, light, and friable; and when pure, of 
a pale brownifh white colour. It is of an acrid tatte, like 
pot-afhes. About Smyrna and Ephefus, and through a great 
part of Afia Minor, this falt is extremely frequent on the 
furface of the earth, and alfo in Sindy, a province of the 
inner Afia, where they fweep it up and call it foap-earth, 
ufing a folution or lye of it in wafhing. The natrum or ni- 
tre of the ancients, has been by fome fuppofed to be a lott 
fubflance, and by others to be the fame with our n:tre or 
falt-petre ; but both thefe opinions are erroneous, this falt 
being the true natrum of the ancients, anfwering perfectly 
to its defcription, and having all its ufes and virtues. In 
{cripture we find that the falt called nitre would ferment with 
vinegar, and had an abfterfive quality, properties which per- 
fectly agree with this falt but not with falt-petre, as do many 
different qualities afcribcd to it by the ancients. Hill on Ff. 

Some tumultuous cloud, 


Inftin@ with fire and zitre, hurried him. Molten. 
Some ftcep their fced, and fome in cauldrons boil, 
With vigorous wtre and with Ices of oil. Dryden. 


Nitrous. ad. [nitrenx, Fr. from rtre.} Impregnated ee 
nitre; confifting of nitre. 
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Farth and water, mingled by the heat of the fun, gather 
<3 nitrous fatnefs more than either of them have feverally. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

The northern air being more fully charged with thofe 
pariictes fuppofed nitrous, which | are the aliment of fire, is 
ftteft to maintain the vital heat in that activity which is fuf- 
ficient to move fuch an unweildy bulk with due celerity. Ray. 

He to quench his drought fo much inclin’d; 

May fnowy fields and nitrous paftures find, 

Meet ftores of cold fo greedily purfu’d, 

And be retrefh’d with never-wafting food. 

Nyvrry. adj. [from nitre.] Nitrous. 
Winter my theme confines ; whofe nitry wind 

Shall cruft the flabby mire, and kennels bind. 

NitTriry. adv. [from zitty.] Loufily. 

One Bell was put to death at Tyburn for moving a new 
rebellion; he was a man wittily needy, and therefore ad- 
ventrous. Hayward. 

Nitty. adj. [from nit.] Abounding with the eggs of lice. 
Ni‘vAL. adj. (nivalis, Latin.) Abounding with fnow. Di&. 
Ni‘veous. adj. [niveus, Latin.] Snowy; refembling fnow. 
Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of fulphur, 
which otherways prefents a pure and iveous white. Brown: 
Nrzy. n.f. A dunce; a fimpleton. A low word. 
NO. adv. [na, Saxon.] 
y. The word of refufal. 
Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of no, woman heard fpeak, 
Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feaft. 
Henceforth my wooing mind fhall be expreft, 

In ruffet yeas and honeft kerfy noes. Sha. L. Labours Loft. 

If you will not confider thefe things now, the time will 
fhortly come when you fhall confider them whether you will 
or 70. Calamy’s Serm. 

2. The word of denial oppofite to conceffion or affirmation. 

I think it would not fort amifs, to handle the queftion, 
whether a war for the propagation of the Chriftian faith, 
without another caufe of hoftility, be lawful or zo, and in 
what cafes ? Bacon. 

3. It fometimes confirms a foregoing negative. 
My name's Macbeth : — 

—The Devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 

More hateful to mine ear. — 

— No, nor more fearful. 


Blackmore. 


Gay. 


Shakef. 


Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
Never more 
This hand fhall combat on the crooked fhore : 
Na; let the Grecian pow’rs oppreft in fight, 
Unpity’d perifh in their tyrant’s fight. Dryd. Homer. 
4- It fometimes ftrengthensa following negative; 70 not, not even. 
No not the bow which fo adorns the fkics, 


So glorious is, or boafts fo many dies. Waller. 
No. adj. 
I. Not any ; none. 

Let their be no ftrife between me and thee. Gen. xiii. 8. 


Woman and foo! are two hard things to hit, 

For true #0 meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 

2. It feems an adjective in thefe phrafes, no longer, no more, 
no where. 

When we faw that they were nò where, we came to Sa- 
muel. 1 Sam. x. 14. 

In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 

In fweet embraces; ah! no longer thine. 

3. No one; none; not any one. 

No one who doeth good to thofe only from whom he ex- 
pects to receive good, can ever be fully fatisfed of his own 
fincerity. Smalridge’s Serm. 

To NosruiratTe. V. a. [nobilito, Latin.] To ennoble; to 
‘make noble. 

Nesrity. n. f. [nobilitas, Latin.] 

1. Antiquity of family joined with fplendour. 

When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on the fame 
argument of preferring virtue to nobility of blood, and titles, 
in the ftory of Sigifmunda. Dryden, Fab. Pref. 

Long galleries of anceftors, 
Challenge, nor wonder, or efteem from me, 
«c Virtue alone is true nobility.” Dryden. 
2. Rank or dignity of feveral degrees, conferred by fovereigns. 
Nobility in England is extended to five ranks; duke, mar- 
quis, earl, vifcount, baron. 
3. The perfons of high rank ; the perfons who are exalted 
above the commons. 
It is a purpos’d thing, 

To curb the will of the nobility. 

4. Dignity ; grandeur ; greatnefs. a 

Though fhe hated Ampialus, yet the nobility of her cou- 
rage prevailed over it; and fhe defired he might be pardoned 
that youthful errour ; confidcring the reputation he had to be 
the beft knight in the world; fo as hercafter he governed 
himfelf, as one remembering his fault. Sidney; b. ti. 

But ah, my mufe, I would thou hadft facility 

To work my goddefs fo by thy invention, 

On me to caft thofe eyes where fhine nobility. 


Dryden. 


Shake. Coriolanus. 


Sidney. 


NOB 


Bale men, being in love, have then a xedility in their n2- 
tures more than is native to them. Shake/peare’s Othello: 
‘They thought it great their fov’rcign to controul, 
And nam’d their pride, zobility of toul. Dryden. 
NO'BLE. adj. [noble, Fr. nobilis, Latin. ] 
1. Of an ancient and fplendid family. 
2. Exalted to a rank above commonalty. 
From virtue firt began, 
The diffrence that diftinguifl’d man from man: 
He claim’d no title from defcent of blood, 
But that which made him noble, made him good. 
3. Great; worthy; illuftrious. 
Thus this man died, leaving his death for an example of 


Dryd. 


a noble courage, and a memorial of virtue. 2 Mac. vi. 31. 
To vice induftrious, but to zobler deeds 
Tim’rous. Milton. 
A noble ftroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but with tcmpeft fell. Milt. 


Thofe two great things that fo engrofs the defires and de- 
figns of both the nobler and ignobler fort of mankind, are 
to be found in religion; namely, wifdom and pleafure. South. 

4. Exalted ; elevated; fublime. 
My thare in pale Pyrene I refign, 

And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 

Statues, with winding ivy crown’d belong 

To nobler poets, for a nobler fong. 

5. Magnificent; ftately: as, a noble parade. 

6. Free; generous ; liberal. 

7. Principal; capital: as, the heart is one of the noble parts of 
the body. 

No’BLE. n. f 

1. One of high rank. 

Upon the nobles of the children of Ifrael he laid not his 
hand. Ex. xxiv. Ii. 

How many nobles then fhould hold their places, 

That muft ftrike fail to fpirits of vile fort ! Shake/p. 

What the nobles once faid in parliament, Nolumus leges An- 
gliæ mutari, is imprinted in the hearts of all the people. Bacon. 

The nobles amongft the Romans took fpecial care in their 
laft wills, that they might have a lamp in their monuments. 

Wilkins Math, Magic. 
See all out nobles begging to be flaves, 

See all our fools afpiring to be knaves. Pope, Dial. i. 

It may be the difpofition of young nobles, that they ex- 
pect the accomplifnments of a good education without the 
leaft expence of time or ftudy. Swifts Modern Education. 

The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fuch men 
who have. acquired large pofleffions, and confequently de- 
pendencies; or defcend from anceftors who have left them 
great inheritances, together with an hereditary authority : 
thefe eafily unite in thoughts and opinions. Thus com- 
mences a great council or fenate of nobles, for the weighty 
affairs of the nation. Swift. 

2. A coin rated at fix fhillings and eight-pence; the fum of 
fix and eight-pence. 

Shortly after he coined nobles, of noble, fair, and fine gold. 

Camden’s Remains. 


Dryd. 


Many fair promotions 

Are daily given, to enoble thofe , 

That fcarce, fome two days fince, were worth a noble. Sha. 

Upon every writ procured for debt or damage, amounting 
to forty pounds or more, a roble, that is fix fhillings and 
eight-pence, is, and ufually hath been paid to fine. Bacon. 

No'sLe liverwort. [Hepatica.] -A plant. 

The charaćłers are: the root is fibrofe and perennial : 
the leaf confifts of three lobes on a pedicle, which arifes 
from the root; as does the pedicle of the flower, which is 
naked and fingle: the cup of the flower is, for the moft 
part, compofed of one leaf fometimes cut into three or 
four deep divifions : the flower confifts of many leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe : the fruit is globular, confifting of 
one fingle cell curvated. Miller. 

No/BLEMAN. m f. [noble and man.] One who is ennobled. 
If I bluth, 
It is to fee a nobleman want manners. Shake/. Hen. VIII. 
The nobleman is he, whofe noble mind 
Is fill’d with inborn worth. Dryden’s Wife of Bath. 
Nosreness. n. f. [from noble.] 
1. Greatnefs; worth ; dignity ; maghanimity. 
The noblenefs of life 
Is to do this; when fuch a mutual pair, 
And fuch a twain can do’t. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
Any thing 
That my ability may undergo, 
And noblene/, impofe. Shakefpeare’s Vinter’s Tale. 
True noblene/s would 

Learn him forbearance from fo foul a wrong.. Shake/p. 

He that does as well in private between God and his own 
foul, as in public, hath given himfelf a good teftimony that 
his purpofes are full of honefty, noblenefs, and integrity. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 
18 F Great- 


NOC 


Greatnefs of mind, and 'noblenefs, their feat 
Build in her lovelicft. Milton's Par. Loft. 
There is not only a congruity herein between the noble- 
nefs of the faculty and the object, but alfo the faculty is en- 
riched and advanced by the worth of the object. Hale. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, which 

was the cffect of your noblene/s, but you have been folicitous 
of my reputation, which is that of your kindnefs. Dryden. 
2. Splendour of defcent; luftre of pedigree. 
No‘sxess. n. f. [nobleffe, French.] 
1. Nobility. This word is not now ufed in any fenfe. 
Fair branch of noble/s, flower of chivalry, 
That with your worth the world amazed make. 
2. Dignity ; greatnefs. 
‘Thou whofe zoblefs keeps one ftature ftill, 

And one true pofture, tho’ befieg’d with ill. 

3. Noblemen collectively. 
Let us haftc to hear it, 

And.cail the #ob/e/s to the audience. Shakefp. Ham. 

I know no reafon we fhould give that advantage to the 
commonalty of England to be foremoft in brave actions, 
which the noble/s of France would never fuffer in their pea- 
fants. Dryden's Pref. to Ann. Mirab. 

No'BLY. adv. [from noble.] 
1. Of ancient and fplendid extraction. 
Only a fecond laurel did adorn 

His Collegue Catulus, tho’ nobly born ; 

He fhar’d the pride of the triumphal bay, 

But Marius won the glory cf the day. 

2. Greatly; illuftrioufly ; magnanimoufly. 
Did he not ftraight the two delinquents tear, 

That were the flaves of drink and thralls of fleep ? 

Was not that zably done ? Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

This fate he could have ’fcap’d, but would not lofe 

Honour for life ; but rather #9b/y -chofe 

Death from their fears, than fafety from his own. 

3. Grandly ; fplendidly. 

There could not have been a more magnificent defign than 
that of Trajan’s pillar. Where could an emperor’s afhes 
have been fo nobly lodged, as in the midft of his metropolis, 
and on the top of fo exalted a monument. Addifon on Italy. 

No'sopy. n. f. [no and body.] Noone; not any one. 

This is the tune of our catch plaid by the picture of no- 
body. Shake/peare’s Tempe/t. 

It fell to fecretary Coke’s turn, for whom nobody cared, 
to be made the facrifice ; and he was put out of his office. 

Clarendon, b. ii. 

If in company you offer fomething for a jeft, and nobody 
feconds you on your own laughter, you may condemn their 
tafte, and appeal to better judgments ; but in the mean time 
you make a very indifferent figure. Swift's Mifcel. 

No‘cent. adj. [nocens, Latin.) 
1. Guilty; criminal. 

The earl of Devonfhire being intcrefted in the blood of 
York, that was rather feared than nocent ; yet as one, that 
might be the object of others plots, remained prifoner in the 
Tower during the king’s life. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. Hurtful; mi‘chievous. 
His head, well-ftor’d with fubtile wiles : 

Not yet in horrid fhade, or difmal den, 

Nor nccent yet; but on the grafly herb, 

Fearlefs unfear’d he flept. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

The warm limbec draws 

Salubrious waters from the accent brood. Philips. 

They meditate whether the virtues of the one will exalt 
or diminifh the force of the other, or correét any of its 7o- 
cent qualities. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Nock. n. J. [nocchia, Italian. ] 
1. A flit; a nick; a notch. 
2. The fundament. Les feffes. 
When the date of sock was out, 
Off dropt the fympathetick fnout. Hudibras. 
NOocTA'MBULO. n. f. [nox and ambulo, Latin. ] One who 
walks in his flcep. 

Refpiration being carried on in flcep, is no argument 
againft its being voluntary. What fhall we fay of noc?am- 
bulo’s ? There are voluntary motions carried on without 
thought, to avoid pain. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Nocri’D1aL. adj. (nolis and dies, } Comprifing anight and a day. 

The noétidial day, the lunar periodic month, and the fo- 
lar year, are natural and univerfal; but incommenturate each 
to another, and difficult to be reconciled. Holder. 

NocTtIFEROUsS, adj. (nox and fero.) Bringing night. = Dud? 

Nocti’vaGant. adj. [nodiivagus, Latin.) Wandering in the 
night. Dia. 

No’cruary. n. f. [from nodis, Latin.] An account of what 
palles by night. , 

I havc got a parcel of vifions and other mifcellanics in 
my noétuary, which I fhall fend you to enrich your paper. 

Addifon’s Spectator, NY. 586. 


Fairy Q. 


Ben. Fohnfon. 


Dryden. 


Denhan. 


NOD 


No/crurn. n. f. [nodfurne, Fr. nocturnus, Latin.] An office of 
devotion performed in the night. 

The reliques being conveniently placed before the church- 
door, the vigils are to be celebrated that night before them, 
and the noé?urn and the mattins for the honour of the faints 
whofe the reliques are. S lling fleet. 

NOCTU’RNAL. adj: [noéturnus, Latin.] Nightly. ' 
From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay 

Noéturnal beams, that emulate the «lay. Dryden. 

I beg Icave to make you a prefent of adrcam, which ma 
ferve to lull your readers ’till fuch time as you yourfelf fhall 
gratify the public with any of your nodiurnal difcoveries. Add. 

NocTU'RNAL. 1”. f. 
made in the night. 

That projection of the {tars which includes all the ftars 
in our horizon, and therefore reaches to the thirty-eight de- 
gree and a half of fouthern latitude, though its centre is the 
north pole, gives us a better view of the heavenly bodies as 
they appear every night to us; and it may ferve for a noc- 
turnal, and fhew the true hour of the night. Watts. 

To NOD. v. n. [Of uncertain derivation: vevw, Gr. nuto, Lats 
amneidio, Welth.] 
1. To decline the head with a quick motion. 
Let every feeble rumour fhake your hearts ; 
Your enemies with nodding of their plumes, . 
Fan you into defpair. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Cleopatra hath nodded him to her. Shake/. A. and Cleop. 
On the faith of Jove rely, 
When nodding to thy fuit he bows the fky. 
2. To pay a flight bow. 
Caffius muft bend his body, 

If Cæfar carelefly but nod on him. 

3. To bend downwards with quick motion. 
When a pine is hewn on the plains, 

And the Jaft mortal ftroke alone remains, 

Lab’ring in pangs of death, and threatning all, 

This way and that fhe nods, confidering where to fall, 

Dryden’s Ovid, b. x. 


Dryden. 


Shakef. Ful. Cafar. 


He climbs the mountain rocks, 

Fir’d by the xodding verdure of its brow. 

4. To be drowfy. 

Your two predeceffors were famous for their dreams and 
vifions, and contrary to all other authors, never pleafed their 
readers more than when they were nodding. Add, Guard. 

Nop. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A quick declination of the head. 

Children being to be reftrained by the parents only in vi- 
cious things ; a look or nod only ought to correét them when 
they do amifs. Locke on Education, 

A mighty king I am, an earthly God ; 
Nations obey my word, and wait my nod ș 
And life or death depend on my decree, 

2. A quick declination. 

Like a drunken failor on a maft, 

Ready with every nod to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

3. The motion of the head in drowfinefs. 

Every drowfy nod fhakes their doctrine who teach, that 
the foul is always thinking. Locke. 

4. A flight obeifance. 

Will he give you the nod ? Sha. Troil. and Creffida. 

Since the wifdom of thcir choice is rather to have my cap 
than my heart, I will praétife the infinuating nod, and be 
off to them moft counterfcitly. Shake/peare’s Coriolanuse 

Nopa‘tion. n. f. [from nodo.] The ftate of being knotted, 
or act of making knots. 
No‘pper. n. f. [from med.} One who makes nods. 
A fet of nodders, winkers, and whifperers, whofe bufinefs 


Thoms. Spring. 


Prior, 


Shake/p. R. II. 


is to ftrangle all other offspring of wit in their birth. Pope. 
No'DDLE. 2. f. [jnol, Saxon.] A head ; in contempt. 
Her care fhall be 
To comb your noddle with a three-lege’d ftool. Shakef. 


Let our wines without mixture, or ftain, be all fine, 
Or call up the mafter and break his dull noddle. B. John. 
My head’s not made of brafs, 
As friar Bacon’s noddle was. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 1. 
He would not have it faid before the people, that images 
are to be worfhipped with Latria, but rather the contrary, 
becaule the diftinctions neceffary to defend it are too fubtile 
for their noddles, Stiliing fleet. 
Come, mafter, I have a project in my noddle, that thall 
bring my miftrefs to you back again, with as good will as 
ever fhe went from you. L’Eftrange. 
Why fhouldft thou try to hide thyfelf in youth ? 
Impartial Proferpine beholds the truth ; 
And laughing at fo fond and vain a talk, 


Will {trip thy hoary noddle of its matk. Addijom. 
Thou that art ever half the city’s grace, 
And add’ft to folemn noddles, folemn pace. Fenton. 


No'ppy. n. f [from naudin, French.] -A fimpleton ; an idiot. 


The 


An inftrument by which obfervations are — 


= 


NOI 


The whole race of bawling, fluttering noddies, by what 
title focver dignified, are a-kin to the als in this fable. 

f L’Ejirange, Fable 150. 
Nope. n. fi [nodus, Latin.] 
1. A knot; a knob. 
2. A {welling on the bone. 

If nodes be the caufe of the pain, foment with fpirit of 
wine wherein opium and faftron have been diflolved. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. Interfection. 

All thefe variations are finifhed in ninetcen ycars, nearly 
agrecing with the courfe of the nodes; i. e. the points in the 
ecliptic where the moon crofleth that circle as fhe pafleth to 
her northern or fouthern latitude ; which nodes are called the 
head and tail of the dragon. Holder. 

Nopo’sitx. n. f. [from xodofus, Latin.] Complication; knot. 

Thefe the midwife cutteth off, contriving them into a 

knot clofe unto the body of the infant; from whence en- 
= tucth that tortuofity, or complicated nodo/ity we call the na- 

vel. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
No pous. adj. [nodofus, Latin.) Knotty; full of knots. 

This is feldom affeéted with the gout, and when that be- 
cometh nodous, men continue not long after. Browns V. Err. 

No’pute. 2. f. [nodules, Latin.) A {mall lump. 

Thofe minerals in the ftrata, are either found in grains, 
or elfe thcy are amaffed into balls, lumps, or nodules - which 
nodules are-either of an irregular figure, or of a figure ‘fome- 
what more regular. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

No‘cceEn. adj. ‘Hard; rough; harfh. 
He put ona hard, coarfe, noggen fhirt of pendrel. 
Efcape of King Charles. 
No‘cGIn. n. f. [nafel, German.] A {mall mug. 

All this while Frog laughed in his fleeve, gave'the efquire 
clapped him ‘on the back. 
Arbuthnot’s Fifi. of F. Bull. 
Norance. n.f. [See Annorance.] Mifchief; inconvenience. 

To borrow to-day, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender and borrower noiance it is. Tuff. Hup. 
The fingle and peculiar life is bound, 

With all the ftrength and armour of the mind, 

To keep itfelf from norance. Shake[peare’s Hamlet, 
To NOIE. v.a. To annoy. An old word difufed. 

Let fervant be ready with mattock in hand, 

To ftub out the bufhes that noicth the land. Tuff. Hufb. 

Norer. n.f. [from xoie.] One who annoys. An old word 
in difufe. 
The north is a aster to grafs of all fuits, 

The eaft adeftroyer to herbs and all fruits. Tuff. Hufd. 
Norovus. adj. [noio/o, Italian.] Hurtful ; mifchievous ; trouble- 

fome ; inconvenient. Objolete. 

Being bred in a hot country, they found much hair on 
their faces to be zoicus unto them. Spenfer. 

The falfe Dueffa leaving xozous night, 


the other noggin of brandy, and 


Return’d to ftately palace of dame Pride. Fairy Q, 
But neither darknefs foul, nor filthy bands, 
Nor noicus fmell his purpofe could withhold. Fairy Q. 


NOISE. n. f. [net/e, French. ] 
1. Any kind of found. 

Noi/es, as of waters falling down, founded about them, 
and fad vitions appeared unto them. Wifd. xvii. 4. 

Whether it were a whiftling found, or a melodious noz/e 
of birds among the fpreading branches, thefe things made 
“them fwoon. Wiid. xvii. 18. 

Great motions in nature pafs without found or zsife. ‘The 
heavens turn about in a moft rapid motion, without xoz/e to 
us perceived ; though in fome dreams they have been faid 
to make an excellent mufick. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Fear 

Shakes your hearts, while thro’ the ifle they hear 

A lafting noz/e, as horrid and as loud 

As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. 

2. Outcry; clamour ; boafting or importunate talk. 

What oife have we had about tranfplantation of difeafes, 

and transfufion of blood. Baker on Learning. 
3. Occafion of talk. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, which 
has made fo much not/e through all ages, and never caught 
the leaft infection. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 195. 

To Noise. v.n. [fromthe noun.] To found loud. 
Harm 
Thofe terrors, which thou fpeak’ft of, did me none ; 
Tho’ noifing loud and threatning nigh. Milt. P. Reg. 
To Norse. v.a. To fpread by rumour, or report. 

All thefe fayings were notfed abroad throughout all the 
hill country. Luke i. 65. 

I thall not necd to relate the affluence of young nobles 
from hence into Spain, after the voice of our prince’s being 
there had been quickly notfed. Wotton. 

They might buz and whifper it one to another; and ta- 
citly withdrawing from the prefence of the apottle, they then 
lift up their voices and zorfed it about the city. Bentiey. 


Waller. 


NOM 


Nor'sEFuu. adj. [noife and full.) Loud ; clamourous. 
‘That eunuch, guardian of rich Holland’s trades 
Whofe noi/eful valour does no foe invade, 

And weak ailiftance will his friends deftroy. 

Novskvess. adj. [from noije.] Silent; without found. 

On our quick’ft decrees, 


Th’ inaudible and ba G foot of time 


Dryden. 


Steals, cre we can effect them. Shakefpeare. 
So nzifele/s would I live, fuch death to find, 

Like timely fruit, not fhaken by the wind, 

But ripely dropping from the faplefs bough. Dryden, 


Nor’sixess. 7. f. [from zoi/y.] Loudnets of found ; impor- 
tunity of clamour. 
NorseMaKer. 1. f. [noife and maker.] Clamourer. 

‘The ifue of all this noife is, the making of the msife- 
makers {till more ridiculous. L’Eftrange. 

NOISOME. adj. [noiofo, Italian. ] 
1. Noxous; mifchievous; unwholefome. 

In cafe it may be proved, that among the number of rites 
and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the ufe 
whereof is utterly unlawful in regard of fome fpecial bad 
and xoifome quality; there is no doubt but we ought to re- 
linquifh fuch rites and orders, what freedom foever we have 
to retain the other ftill. Hooker, b. iv. 

All my plants [ fave from nightly all 


Of noifome winds, and blafting vapours chill. Milton. 
Gravilca noifome from the neighb’ring fen; 

And his own Cere fent three hundred men. Dryden: 
The noifome peft’lence, that in open war 

Terrible, marches thro’ the mid-day air, 

And fcatters death. Prior. 


2. Offenfive ; difgufting. 
The feeing thele effects, will be 

Both woifome and infectious. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

The brake and the cockle are notfome too much. Tuff. 

Foul words are ‘but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is 70:/ome. Shake/peare’s MW. Ad. Ab. 

The filthine’s of his fmell was xot/ome to all his army. 

2 Mac. ix. Q. 

An error inthe judgment, is like an impoftem in the head, 
which is always not/ome, and frequently mortal. South. 

Nor‘somery. adv. [from noifome.] With a fæœtid ftench ; with 
an infectious fteam. 

Nor’someness. n. f. [from noifome.] Aptnefs to difguft; of- 
fenfivenefs. 

If he muft needs be feen, with all his filth and nos/omne/s 
about him, he promifes himfelf however, that it will be 
fome allay to his reproach, to be but one of many to march 
in a troop. South's Serm. 

Norv. adj. [from noife.] > 
i. Sounding loud. 
2. Clamorous ; turbulent. 

O leave the xot/y town, O come and fee 

Our country cotts, and live content with me! Dryden. 

To noify fools a grave attention lend. Smith, 

Although he employs his talents wholly in his clofet, he 


is fure to raife the hatred of the zoi/y crowd. Swift. 
Nott. n. J. [pnol, Saxon.] A head; a noddle. 
An afs’s noll I fixed oti his head. Shake/peare. 


NO'LI me tangere. [Latin.] 
1. Kind of cancerous fwelling, exafperated by applications. 
2. A plant. 

Noli me tangere may be planted among your flowers, for 

the rarity of it. Mortimer’s Hufb. 
Norton. n.f. [ nolitio, Latin. ] Unwillingnefs ; oppofed 
to volition. 

‘The proper acts of the will arc, volition, nolition, choice, 
refolution, and command, in relation to fubordinate faculties. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
No’Mancy. n. f. [nomance, nomancie, Fr. nomen, Latin; and 
pavleie, Greek.) The art of divining the fates of perfons by 
the letters that form their names. Dic. 
No'mgLes. n. f. The entrails of a deer: 
NOMENCLATOR. n. f. (Lat. nomenclateur, Fr.} One who 
calls things or perfons by their proper names. 

There were a fet of men in old Rome called momencla- 

tors; that is, men who could call every man by his name. 
Addt/on’s Guardian, NGO: 

Are cnvy, pride, avarice, and ambition, fuch ill nomenclators 

that they cannot furnifh appellations for their owners ? Swift. 
NOMENCLATURE. 7. f. [nomenclature, Fr. nomenclatura, Lat.] 
1. The aét of naming. 

To fay where notions cannot fitly be reconcileds that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, is but a fhift of igno- 
rance. Bacons Nat. Hif. 

2. A vocabulary ; a dictionary. 

‘The watry plantations fall not under that nomenclature of 
Adam, which unto terrcftrious animals afhened a nane ap- 
propriate unto their natures. Brown’s V. Err. 

No’minat.. adj. [namtnalis, Latin.]  Refering to names ra- 
ther than to things; not real; titular. 
Profound 


NON 


Profound in all the nominal, 
And real ways beyond them all. Hudibras, p. i. 
The nominal eflence of geld is that complex idea the word 
gold ftands for; as a body yellow, of a certain weight, 
malleable, fufible and fixed. But the real effence is the con- 
ftitution of the infenfible parts of that body on which thofe 
qualities depend. Locke. 


Were thefe people as anxious for the doctrines effential to | 


the church of England, as they are for the nominal diftinc- 
tion of adhering to its intcrefts. Addifon. 
No’MinaLLy. adv. [from nominal.} By name; with regard 
to a name ; titularly. 
ToNOMINATE. v. a. [nomino, Latin.] 


1. To name; to mention by name. 


NON 


Thofe charters were not avoidable for the king’s nonage ; 
and if there could have been any fuch pretence, that alone 
would not avoid them. Hale. 

After Chaucer there was a Spenfer, a Harrington, a Fair- 
fax, before Waller and Denham were in being; and our 
numbers were in their zonage ’till thefe laft appeared. Dryd. 

In their tender zonage, while they {pread 
Their fpringing leaves, and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurfling fpare. Dryden. 


Nonce. n. f. [The original of this word is uncertain; Skinner 


imagines it to come from own or once; or from nutz, German, 
need or ufe : Junius derives it lefs probably from notance, to 
do for the nonce; being, according to him, to do it merely 
for mifchief..] Purpofe ; intent; defign. Not now in ufe. 


Suddenly to nominate them all, 
It is impoffible. Shakef. Henry VI. p. iii. 
One lady, I may civilly {pare to nominate, for her fex’s 
fake, whom hc termcd the fpider of the court. Wotton. 


2. To entitle. 


Aread, old father, why of late 
Didft thou behight me born of Englifh blood, 

Whom all a fairy’s fon doen nominate. Fairy Q, 
3. To fet down; to appoint by name. 
If you repay me not on fuch a day, let the forfeit 

Be nominated for an equal pound . 

Of your fair flefh to be cut off. Shakefpeare. 

Never having intended, never defigned any heir in that 
fenfe, we cannot expect he fhould nominate or appoint any 
perfon to it. Locke. 
NOMINATION. n. f. [nomination, Fr. from nominate. ] 

1. The act mentioning by name. 

The forty-one immediate electors of the duke, muft be 
all of feveral families, and of them twenty-five at leaft con- 
cur to this nomination. Wotton’s D. of Venice. 
2. The power of appointing. 

The nomination of perfons to places, being fo principal 
and infeparable a flower of his crown, he would referve to 
himfelf. Clarendon. 

In England the king has the nomination of an-archbifhop ; 
and after fuch nomination, he fends a congé d’elire to the 
dean and chapter, to clect the perfon thus elected by him. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
No’mriwnatTive. [in grammar, nominatif, Fr. ] The cafe that 
primarily defignates the name of any thing, and is called 
right, in oppofition to the other cafes called oblique. 


NON. v. a. [Latin] Not. It is never ufed feparately, but 


fometimes prefixed to words with a negative power, 
Since you to mon-regardance caft my faith, 
And I partly know the inftrument 
© That {crews me from my true place in your favour ; 
Live you the marble-breafted tyrant ftill. Shakef. 
A mere inclination to matters of duty, men reckon a will- 
ing of that thing ; when they are juftly charged with an ac- 
tual zon-performance of what the law requires ? South. 
For an account at large of bifhop Sanderfon’s laft judg- 
ment concerning God’s concurrence, or zon-concurrence with 
the ations of men, and the pofitive entity of fins of com- 
miffion, I refer you to his letters. Pierce. 
The third fort of agreement or difagreement in our ideas, 
which the perception of the mind is employed about, is co- 
exiftence, or zon-exiftence in the fame fubject. Locke. 
It is not a non-a&t, which introduces a cuftom, a cuftom 
being a common ufage. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
In the imperial chamber this anfwer is not admitted, viz. 
I do not believe it as the matter is alledged. And the rea- 
fon of this non-admiffion is, becaufe of its great uncertainty. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
An apparitor came to the church, and informed the par- 
fon, that he muft pay the tenths to fuch a man; and the 
bifhop certified the ecclefiaftical court under his feal on the 
non-payment of them, that he refufed topay them. Aylife. 
The zon-appearance of perfons to fupport the united fenfe 
of both houfes of parliament, can never be conftrucd as a 
general diffidence of being able to fupport the charge againft 
the patent and patentee. Swift. 
This may be accounted for by the turbulence of paffions 
upon the various and furprifing turns of good and evil for- 
tune, in along evening at play; the mind being wholly 
taken up, and the confequence of xon-attention fo fatal. Swift. 
No’nace. n. f. [non and age.] Minority; time of life betore 
legal maturity. 
In him there is a hope of government 5 
Which in his nonage, counfel under him, 
And in his full and ripen’d years, himfelf 
Shall govern well. Shake/peare’s Richard III. 
Be love but there, let poor fix years 
Be pos’d with the matureft fears 
Man trembles at, we itraight fhall find 


Love knows no nonage nor the mind. Crafbaw. 
We have a miftakcn apprchention of antiquity, calling 
that fo which in truth is the world’s nonage. Ghisille. 


I faw a wolf 

Nurfing two whelps; I faw her little ones 

In wanton dalliance the teat to crave, 

While fhe her neck wreath’d from them for the nonce. Spen. 

They ufed at firft to fume the fifh ina houfe built for the 

nonce. Carew. 

When in your motion you are hot, 

And that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepar’d him 

A chalice for the nonce. Shakef. Hamlet. 
Such alight and metall’d dance, 

Saw you never; 

And they lead men for the nonce, 

That turn round like grindle-ftones. Ben. Fobnfon. 

A voider for the nonce, 


I wrong the devil fhould I pick their bones. Cleaveland, 


Coming ten times for the nonce, 
I never yet could fee it flow but once. Cotton. 
NonconFo RMITY. n. fi [non and conformity. ] 
1. Refufal of compliance. 

The will of our maker, whether difcovered by reafon or 
revelation, carries the higheft authority with it; a confor- 
mity or nonconformity to it, determines their actions to be 
morally good or evil. Weatts’s Logick. 

2. Refufal to join in the eftablifhed religion. 

Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our church, are 
fo much ftruck at, and all upon a plea of confcience, it will 
concern us to examine the force of this plea, which our ad- 
verfaries are {till fetting up as the grand pillar and butterefé 


of nonconformity. South's Sermons. 
The lady will plead the toleration which allows her non= 
conformity in this particular. Addifon’s Spectator. 


NonconFo'RMIST. n. f. [non and conformift.}] One who re- 
fufes to join in the eftablifhed worfhip. 
On his death-bed he declared himfelf a non-conformif?, and 


had a fanatic preacher to be his fpiritual guide. Swift. 
None. adj. [ne one, nan, ne ane, Saxon. ] 
1. Not one. 
Ye fhal] flee when zone purfueth you. Lev. xxvi. 17. 


That fowl which ıs zone of the lighteft, can eafily move 
itfelf up and down in the air without ftirring its wings. Wilk. 
Another, which is none of the leaft advantages of hope 
is, its great efficacy in preferving us from fetting too high a 


value on prefent enjoyments. Addifon’s Speltator. 
2. Not any. 

Six days fhall ye gather it, but on the fabbath there fhall 

be none. Exodus xvi. 26. 

Thy life fhall hang in doubt, and fhalt have none aflurance 

of this life. Deutr. xxii. 66. 


Before the deluge, the air was calm; none of thofe tu- 
multuary motions of vapours, which the mountains and 


winds caufe in ours. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
The moft glaring and notorious paflages, are none of the 
fineft. Fenton on the Clafficks. 


3. Not other. 

This is zone other but the houfe of God, and the gate of 

heaven. s l Gen. xxviii. 17. 
4. None of fometimes fignifies only emphatically not, 

My people would not hearken to my voice: and Ifrael 

would none of me. Pf. lxxxi. 11 
None/nvity. n. f. [now and entity.] 
1. Nonexiftence. 

When they fay nothing from nothing, they muft under- 
ftand it as excluding all caufes. In which fenfe it is moft 
evidently true ; being equivalent to this propofition, that no- 
thing can make itfelf, or, nothing cannot bring its no-felf 
out of nonentity into fomething. Bentley's Serm. 

2. A thing not exifting. 

‘There was no fuch thing as rendering evil for evil, when 
evil was truly a nonentity, and no where tobe found. South. 

We have heard, and think it pity that your inquifitive genius 
fhould not be better employed, than in looking after that 
theological nonentity. Arbut. and Pope’s Mart. Scribs 

NONEXISTENCE. n. f. [non and exiflence.]  Inexiftence; 
ftate of not exifting. 

A method of many writers, which depreciates the efteem 
of miracles is, to falve not only real verities, but alfo zon- 
exiflences. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, biv. 

2 Nonjv’RING, 


*) 


OS) a OSE a ee 


NOO 


NONJU'RING. adi. [non and juro, Latin.] Belonging to thofe 
Who wi!! not {wear ailegiance to the Hanoverian family. 
This objeétion was offered me by a very pious, learned, 
and worthy genticinan of the uonjuring party. Swift. 
Nonju‘ror. n. f. [from non and juror.} One who conceiving 
James If. unjuftly depofed, refufes to fwear allegiance to 
thoie who have fucceeded him. 
Nonna TuRALs, n. f. [non naturalia.] 

Phyficians reckon thefe to be fix, viz. air, meat and 
drink, fleep and watching, motion and reft, retention and 
excretion, and the paTions of the mind. 

Tie fix nonnaturals are fuch as neither naturally confti- 
tutive, nor inerely deftruétive, do preferve or deftroy accord- 
ing unto circumitance, Brown's V. Err. 

NONPAREIL. n. j. [ncn and pareil, French. ] 
1. Excellence unequalled, 
My tord and mafter loves you: O fuch love 
Could be but recompens’d tho’ you were crown’d 
The nongare:l of beauty. Shake/. Twelfth Night. 
2. A kind of apple. 
3. Printers letter of a fmall fize, on which fmall Bibles and 
Cormon Prayers are printed. 
NONPLUS. x. f. [non and plus, 
to fay or do morc. A low word. 

Let it ieem never fo ftrange and impoffible, the nonplus of 
my reafon will yield a fairer opportunity to my faith. South. 

One or two rules, on which their conclusions depend, in 
moft ren have governed all their thoughts: take thefe from 
them and they are at a lois, and their underftanding is per- 
fectly at a nonplus. Locke. 

Such an artilt did not begin the matter at a venture, 
and when put tu a zonplus, paufe and hefitate which way he 
fhould proceed; but he had firft in his comprehenfive in- 
tellect a compleat idea of the whole organical body. Bentley. 

To No’nptus. v. a. [from the noun.] To confound ; to 
puzzle ; to put to a ftand; to ftop. : 

Nor is the compolition of our own bodies the only won- 
der ; we are as much xonplu/? by the moft contemptible worm 
and plant. Glanv. Scept. c. vii. 

His parts were fo accomplifht, 

That right or wrong he ne'er was nonplu/?. Hudibras. 

That finthatis a pitch beyondall thofe, muft needs be fuch an 
one as muft nonplus the devil himtelf to proceed farther. South. 

What, you are confounded, and ftand mute ? 

Somewhat nonp/u/? to hear you deny your name. Dryden. 

Tom has been eloquent for half an hour together, when 
he has been nonpinfed by Mr. Dry’s defiring him to tell 
what it was that he endeavoured to prove. Spec?. 471. 

NONRE'SIDENCE. 1. f. [ninand refidence.] Failure of refidence. 

If the character of perfons chofen into the church had 
been regarded, there would be fewer complaints of non- 
refidence. Swift. 

Nowre’sipENnT. n.f. [non and refident.} One who neglects 
to live at the proper place. 

As to nonrefidence, there are not ten clergymen in the 
kingdom who can be termed nonrefidents. Swift. 

NONRESI'STANCE. », f. [non and refiffance.] The principle of 
not oppofing the king ; ready obedience to a fuperior. 
NO’NSENSE. 2. f. [non and fenfe.] 
1. Unmeaning or ungrammatical language, 
Till underftood, all tales, 

Like nonfenfe, are not true nor falfe, Hud. p. iii. 

Many copies difperfed gathering new faults, I faw more 
nonjenfe than I could have crammed into it. Dryden, 

This nonfenfe got into all the following editions by a mif- 
take of the ftage editors. Pope's Notes on Shake/p. 

2. Trifles; things of no importance. 
What’s the world to him; 
"Tis nonfenfe all. Thomfon. 
NonseNsicar. adj. [from non/enfe.] Unmeaning ; foolifh. 

They had produced many other incpt combinations, or 
aggregate forms of particular things, and nonfenfical fyftems 
of the whole. Ray on the Creation. 

INonsF/NSICALNESS. n, f. [from nonfenfical.] Ungrammatical 
jargon ; foolifh abfurdity. 


NonsoLvVENT. n. f. [non and folvent.} One who cannot pay 
his debts. 
Nonsouu’Tion. n. f. [non and olution] Failure of folution. 
Athenzeus inflances znigmatical propofitions, and the for- 
feitures and rewards upon their folution and nonfolution. Broome. 
NonsPa RING, adj. [non and /paring.] Mercilefs ; all-deftroying. 
Is’t I expofe 
Thofe tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the non/paring war. Shake/. Alls well that Exds well. 
To Nonsur't. v.a. [non and juit.) To deprive of the be- 
nefit of a legal precefs for fome failure in the management. 
The addreffes of both houfes of parliament, the council, 
and the declarations of moft counties and corporations, are 
laid afide as of no weight, and the whole kingdom: of Ireland 
nonfuited, in default of appearance. Swift. 
Noo'DLE. n. f. [from noddle or noddy.] A fool; a fimpleton. 
Nook. n.f. [from een hoeck, German.] A corner; a covert 
made by an angle or interfection. 


Latin.}] Puzzle ; inability 


NOR 


Safely in harbour 

Is the king’s fhip, in the deep sof, where once 

Thou call'dft me up. Shate/peare’s Tempe. 

Buy a foggy and a dirty farm 

In that nook fhotten ifle of Albion. 

‘The favages were driven out of the gre 
little nook of land near the riv 
now policis a little territory. 


Shakey. Hen. V. 


at Ards, into a 
cr of Strangford; where they 


Davies, 
Uniphere 
The fpirit of Plato to unfold, 
What worlds or what vaft regions hold 
Th’ immortal mind that hath forfook 
Her manfion in this flethly nook. Milton's Poems. 


. Ithuriel and Zephon, 
Search thro’ this garden, leave unfearch’d no nook. Af. 
A third form’d within the ground 
A various mold; and from the toiling cells, 
____By ftrange conveyance, fill’d each hollow nook. 
NOON. n. j. [ non, Saxon; nawn, Welth ; none, 
poted to be derived from nona, Latin, the ninth hour, at which 
their cena or chief meal was eaten ; whence the other nations 
called the time of their dinner or chief meal, though earlicr 
in the day, by the fame name. ] l 
1, The middle hour of the day; twelve; the time when the 
fun is in the meridian. 
Fetch forth the ftocks, there fhall he fit ’till noon. — 
"Till noon ! "till night, my lord, Shakef. K. Lear. 
The day already half his race had run, 
And fummon’d him to due repatt at noon. 
If I turn my eyes at osn towards the fun, I cann 
the ideas which the light or fun produces in me. 


Milton. 
Erfe; fup- 


Dryden. 
ot avoid 


Locke. 
2. Itis taken for midnight. 
Full before him at the zoon of night, 
He faw a quire of ladies. Dryden, 


Noo'xpay. x. f. [noon and day.) Midday. 
The bird of night did fit, 
Ev'n at noonday, upon the niarket-place, 
Houting and fhrieking. 
The dimnefs of our intelle@tual eyes, 
pares to thofe of an owl at noonday. 


Shak. Ful. Cafar. 
Ariitotle fitly com- 


Boyle, 
Noo/npay. adj. Meridional. 
The fcorching fun was mounted hi hy 
In all its luftre to the noonday fky. Addifon’s Ovid. 


Noo'NING. n. f. [from noon.] Repofe at noon. 


Noo'NTIDE. n. f. [noon and tide. ] Midday; time of noon. 
Sorrow breaks feafens and repofing hours, 


Makes the night morning, and the noontide night. Sha. 
Noo'NTIDE. adj. Meridional. 
Phacton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick. Shake/peare. 


All things in beft order to invite 
Noontide repaft, or afternoon’s repofe. 
We expect the morning red in vain; 
’Tis hid in vapours, or obfcur'd in rain. 
The xcontide yellow we in vain require 5 
Tis black in ftorm, or red in light’ning fire. Prior, 
NOOSE. n.f. [nofada, entangled; a word found in the glofles 
of Lipfus. Mr. Lye.] A running knot which the mote it 
is drawn binds the clofer. 
Can’ft thou with a weak angle ftrike the whale ? 


Milt. Par. Loft. 


Catch with a hook, or with a noo/e inthral ? Sandys, 
Where the hangman docs difpofe, 

To fpecial friend the knot of noofe. Hud. p. i. 
They run their necks into a noofe, 

They’d break ’em after, to break loofe. Hud. p. iii. 
Falfely he falls into fome dangerous noofe, 

And then as meanly labours to get loofe. Dryden. 

A rope and a noo/e are no jefting matters, F. Bull. 


To Noose. v. a. [from the noun.] To tie in a noo 
catch ; to entrap. 
The fin is woven with threads of different fizes, the leait 
of them ftrong endugh to zofe and entrap us. Gov. Tongue. 
Nope. 2. f. A kind of bird called a bul!Anch or rediail. 
Nor. conjuné?. [ne or.] 
1. A particle marking the fecond or fubfequent branch of a 
negative propofition ; correlative to neither or not. 
I neither love, zor fear thee. Shake/peare. 
Neither love will twine, or hay. Marvel, 
2. Two negatives are fometimes joined, but ill. 
Mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thce not; 
Nor, I am fure there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. Shake/peare's As you like it. 
3. Neither is fometimes included in nor, but not elegantly, 
Pow’r, difgrace, zor death could ought diveret ` 
Thy glorious tongue thus to reveal thy heart. 
Simois acr Xanthus fhall be wanti 
A new Achilles fhall in arms appear 
4. Nor is fometimes ufed in the firft bra 
{dle nymph, I pray thee, be 
Modeft, and not follow me, 
I ncr love myfelf, nor thee. 
18 
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Daniel, 
ng there; 

: Dryden. 
nch for neither, 


Ben. Seknfer. } 
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NOS 


Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 


Or the fierce pains not feel Milton. 
But how perplext, alas! is human fate ? 

I whom nor avarice, nor pleafures move ; ma 

Yet muft myfelf be made a flave to love. Waljh. 


NORTH. n. f. (nop, Saxon.] The point oppofite to the 
fun in the meridian. 
More unconftant than the wind ; who wooes 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom of the north ; 
And being anger’d puffs away from thence, 


Turning his face to the dew dropping fouth. Shakef. 
The tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakef. Cymb. 
Fierce Boreas iffues forth 
T’ invade th’ frozen waggon of the north. Dryd. 


Nortu. adj. Northern; being in the north. 

This fhall be your north border from the great fea to mount 

Hor. Num. xxxiv. 7. 
NORTHEA'ST. n. f. [noordeafi, Dutch.] The point between 
the north and eaft. 

The inferiour fea towards the foutheaft, the Ionian to- 
wards the fouth, and the Adriatick on the xorthea/? fide, 
were commanded by three different nations. Arbuthnot. 

No‘RTHERLY. adj. [from north.) Being towards the north. 

The northerly and foutherly winds, commonly efteemed 

the caufes of cold and warm weather, are really the effects 


of the cold or warmth of the atmofphere. Derham. 
No/RTHERN. adj. [from north.] Being in the north. 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. Shakef. 


If we erect a red-hot wire until it cool, and then hang it 
up with wax and untwifted filk, where the lower end which 
cooled next the earth doth reft, that is the 2orthern point. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Nortusta’r. n. f. [north and far.) The poleftar ; the lode- 
ftar. 

If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there 
were no living near her, fhe would infect to the north/tar. 

Shakefpeare’s M. Ad. Ab. 
No’RTHWARD. adj. [ north and peand, Saxon. ] Being to- 
wards the north. 
No/RTHWARD. ) adv. [north and peand, Saxon.] Towards 
No/RTHWARDS. } the north. 
Miflike me not for my complexion, ` 

The fhadow’d livery of the burnifh’d fun. 

Bring me the faireft creature northward born, 

Where Phcebus’ fire fcarce thaws the icicles, 

And prove whofe blood is reddeft. Shakefpeare. 

Going northward aloof, as long as they had any doubt of 
being purfued, at laft they croffed the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 

Northward beyond the mountains we will go, 

Where rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow. Dryden. 

A clofe prifoner in a room, twenty foot fquare, being at 
the north fide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty 
foot fouthward, not walk twenty foot northward. Locke. 

Nortuwe’st. n. f. [north and we/.] The point between the 
north and weft. 

The bathing places that they may remain under the fun 
until evening, he expofeth unto the fummer fetting, that is 
northwe/ft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

NorTHWI'ND. 2. f. [north and wind.] The wind that blows 
from the north. 
The clouds were fled, 

Driven by a keen northwind. 

When the fierce northwind, with his airy forces 

Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury. 

NOSE. 2x. f. [næpre, nora, Saxon. ] 
1. The prominence on the face, which is the organ of fcent 
and the emun¢tory of the brain. 
Down with the nofe, 

Take the bridge quite away 

Of him that, his particular to forefend, 

Smells from the gen’ral weal. Shakef. Timon of Athens. 

Nofe of Turks and Tartars lips. Shake). Macbeth. 

Our decrees, 

Dead to infli€tion, to themfelves are dead ; 

And liberty plucks juftice by the 70/2. Sha. M. of Ven. 

There can be no reafon given why a vifage fomewhat 
longer, or a nofe flatter, could not have confifted with fuch 
a foul. Locke. 

Poetry takes me up fo entirely, that I fcarce fee what 
pafles under my nofe. Pope’s Letters, 

2. The end of any thing. 

The lungs are as bellows, the afpera arteria is the zofe ot 

the bellows, or as a channel in the found board of an organ. 
Holder’s Elements of Speech. 


Milton. 


atts. 


3. Scent; fagacity. 
We are not offended with a dog for a better nofe than his 
mafter. Collier on Envy. 
4. To lead by the Nose. To drag by force: as, a bear by his 
ring. To lcad blindly, 
Tho’ authority be a ftubborn bear, 


Yet he is oft led by the »ofe with gold. Sha. W. Tale. 


NOT 


In fuits which a man doth not underftanc, it is coed to 
refer them to fome friend, but let him chufe wcll his, rele- 
rendaties, clfe he may be led by the wa/e. Bucsn, 

‘That fome occult defign doth lic 

In bloody cynarctomachy, 

Ts plain cnough to him that knows, 

How faints lead brothers by the ~9/e. Hudilrds, pot. 

"Ihis is the method of all popular fhams, when the mul- 
titude are to be led by the o/es into a fool’s paradite. L'E 

g. To thrufl one’s Nose into the affairs of others. ‘Tobe med- 
dling with other people’s matters ; to be a bufy body. 
6. To put one’s Nose out of joint. ‘Vo put one out in the affec- 
tions of another. 
To Nose. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fcent; to imell. 
Nofe him as you go up the flairs. 
2. To face; to oppofe. 
To Nose. v. n. To look big; to blufter. 
Adult’rous Anthony 
Gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That zo/es it againft us. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
NosE'BLEED. 1. f. [nofe and bleed.] A kind of herb. l 
No'srGay. n. f. [nofe and gay.] A pofie; a bunch of flowers. 
She hath made me four and twenty noftgays for the fhearers. 
Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale, 
Ariel fought 

The clofe receffes of the virgin’s thought; 

As on the xo/egay in her breaft reclin’d, 

He watch’d th’ ideas rifing in her mind. Pope. 

Get you gone in the country to drefs up no/egays for a holy- 
day. Arbuthnot’s [ifi-of J. Bull. 

No’sELess. adj. [from nofe.] Wanting a nofe; deprived of 
the nofe. 


Shakef. Flanilet. 


Mangled Myrmidons, 

Nofelefi, and handjefs, hackt and chipt, come to him. Sha. 
NOSE'SMART. x. f. [noje and fmart.] The herb crefles. 
No’sre. n. f. [from nofe.] The extremity of a thing: as, the 

nofle of a pair of bellows. 
No’soLocy. n. f. [voces and Acyos.] Doctrine of difeafes. 
Nosopoe’Tick. adj. [vésoç and 7roséw.] Producing difeafes. 
The qualities of the air are nofopoetick ; that is, have a 
pow’r of producing difeafes. Arbuthnot on Air. 
No’striL. n. f. [nofe and %ypl, a hole, Saxon. } The ca- 
vity in the nofe. 
Turn then my frefheft reputation to 

A favour that may ftrike the dulleft xo/ri/. Shake/p. 

Stinks which the zoffrils ftraight abhor, are not the moft 
pernicious. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

He form’d thee, Adam, and in thy 2o/fri/s breath’d 

The breath of life. Milton's P. Loft, b. vii. 

The fecondary action fubfifteth not alone, but in conco- 
mitancy with the other; fo the mofrils are ufeful both 
for refpiration and fmelling, but the principal ufe is fmelling. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Thefe ripe fruits recreate the xo/fri/s with their aromatick 

{cent. More’s Divine Dialocues. 
NOSTRUM. n.f. [Latin.] A medicine not yet made pub- 
lick, but remaining in fome fingle hand. 

Very extraordinary, and one of his xo/frums, let it be writ 
upon his monument, Hic jacet auctor hujus argumenti ; for no 
body ever ufed it before. Stilling fleet. 

What drop or noffrum can this plague remove? Pope. 
Nor. adv. [ne aupz, Saxon ; miet, Dutch.] 

1. The particle of negation, or refufal. 
If thou be the world’s great parent, 

How falls it then that with thy furious fervour 

‘Thou doft afflict as well the zot deferver, 

As him that doth thy lovely hefts defpife ? Spenfer. 

His countenance likes me not. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

The man held his peace, to wit whether the Lord had 
made his journey profperous or not. 

Let each man do as to his fancy feems ; 

I wait, not I, ’till you have better dreams. Dryden. 

This objection hinders mot but that the heroic ation en- 
terprifed for the Chriftian caufe, and executed happily, may 
be as well executed now as it was of old. Dryden. 

Grammar being to teach men not to fpeak, but to {peak 
correctly: where rhetoric is not neceflary, grammar may be 
fpared. — Locke on Education. 

This day, be bread and peace my lot; 

All elfe beneath the fun 

Thou know’ft if beft beftow’d or not, 

And let thy will be done. Pope’s Univerfal Prayer. 
2. It denotes ceffation or extinction. No more. 

Thine eyes are upon me, and I am not. Fob vii. 8. 
NO'TABLE. adj. [notable, Fr. notabils, Latin.] Remarkable ; 

memorable; oblfervable, 

The fuccefs of thofe wars was too notable to be unknown 
to your ears ; which, it fcems, all worthy fame hath glory to 
come unto. Sidney, b. ii. 


Gen. xxiv. 21. 


The 


NOT 
The fame is notified in the notable places of the diocefs. 
Whitgifte. 

In the parliament at Kilkenny, many notable laws were 
enacted, which fhew, for the law doth beft difcover enor- 
mitics, how much the Englifh colonies were corrupted. 

Davies on Ireland. 

Two young men appeared notable in ftrength, excellent in 
beauty, and comely in apparel. 2 Mac. iii. 26. 

They bore two or three charges from the horfe with not- 
able courage, and without being broken. Clarendon. 

Both armies lay ftill without any notable action, for the 
fpace of ten days. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Varro’s aviary is ftill fo famous, that it is reckoned for 
one of thofe notables which men of foreign nations record. 

Addifon. 

Czfar, whofe great fagacity and conduct put his fuccefs 
as much out of the power of chance zs human reafon could 
well do, yet upon occafion of a notable experiment, that 
had like to have loft him his whole army at Dyrrachium, 
tells us the power of it in his commentaries.  South’s Serm. 

It is impofible but a man muft have firft paffed this notable 
ftaze, and got his confcience thoroughly debauched and 
hardened, before he can arrive tothe height of fin. South. 

2. Careful; buftling, in contempt and irony. i 

This abfolute monarch was as notable a guardian of the 
fortunes, as of the lives of his fubjects. When any man 
grew rich, to keep him from being dangerous to the ftate, he 
{ent for all his goods. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 10. 

NOo'TABLENESS. x. f. [from notable.] Appearance of bufinefs ; 
importance. In contempt. 

No’Tasty.. adv. [from notable.] 

1. Memorably ; remarkably. 

This we fee notably proved, in that the oft polling of 
hedges conduces much to their lafting. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

2. With coniequence ; with fhew of importance ; ironically. 

Mention the king of Spain or Poland, and he talks very 

notably ; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. 
Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 105. 
No’raRIAt. adj. [from xotary.] Taken by a notary. 

It may be called an authentick writing, though not a pub- 

lick inftrument, through want of a notarial evidence. Alyliffe. 

Notary. n. f. [notaire, Fr. from notarius, Latin.] An officer 
whofe bufinefs it is to take notes of any thing which may 
concern the publick. 

There is a declaration made to have that very book, and 
no other fet abroad, wherein their prefent authorifed notaries 

“do write thofe things fully and only, which being written and 
there read, are by their own open teftimony acknowledged 
to be their own. Hooker. 
Go with me to a notary, feal me there 

Your bond. Shakef. M. of Venice. 

One of thofe with him, bcing a notary, made an entry of 
this act. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

So I but your recorder am in this, 
Or mouth and fpeaker of the univerfe, 
A minifterial notary ; for ’tis 
Not I, but you and fame that make this verfe. Donne. 
They have in each province, intendants and notaries. Temp. 
Nora‘Tion. n.f. [notatio, Latin.] 
a. The act or practice of recording any thing by marks : as, 
by figures or letters. 

Notation teaches how to defcribe any number by certain 
notes and characters, and to declare the value thereof being 
fo defcribed, and that is by degrees and periods. Cocker. 

2. Meaning ; fignification. 

A foundation being primarily of ufe in architecture, hath 
no other literal notation but what belongs to it in relation to 
a building. : Hammond. 

Confcience, according to the very notation of the word, 
imports a double knowledge; one of a divine law, and the 
other of a man’s own action ; and fo is properly the applica- 
tion of a gencral law, to a particular inftance of practice. 

South's Sermons. 
NOTCH. n. f. [nocchia, Italian.) A nick; a hollow cut in 
any thing. 

The convex work is compofed of black and citrin pieces 
in the margin, of a pyramidal figure appofitely fet, and with 
tran{verfe notches. rew's Mufeun. 

From his rug the fkew’r he takes, 

And on the ftick ten equal notches makes : 


There take my tally of ten thoufand pound. Swift. 
He fhew’d a comma ne’er could claim 

A place in any Britifh name ; 

Yet making here a perfect botch, 

‘Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch. Swift. 


To Norcu. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut in fmall hol- 
lows. 
He was too hard for him direétly : before Corioli, he 
{cotcht him and zotcht him like a carbonado. i Shakef. 
‘The convex work is compofed of black and citrin pieces, 
cancellated and traniverfely notched. Grew’s Mufceum. 
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From him whofe quills ftand quiver’d at his ear, 

To him who notches {ticks at Weftminfter. Pope. 
Norcuwee’n. n. f. [notch and weed.] An herb called orach. 
Nore. [for ne mote.] May not. 

Ne let him then admire, 

But yield his fenfe to be too blunt and bafe, 

That note without an hound fine footing trace. 
NOTE. n. f. [nota, Lat. notte, Fr.] 

1, Mark; token. 

Whofoever appertain to the vifible body of the church, 
they have alfo the notes of external profeliion whereby the 
world knoweth what they are. Hooker, b. iii. 

2. Notice; heed. 
Give order to my fervants that they take 

No note at all of our being abfent hence. 

I will beftow fome precepts on this virgin, 

Worthy the zote. Shake/p. All's well that ends well, 
3. Reputation; confequence. 

Divers men of note have been brought over into England. 

Abbots Defeription of the World. 

Andronicus and Junia ate of note among the apoftles. 

Rom. xvi. 7. 
As for metals, authors of good note aflure us, that even 


Fairy , 


Shake/p. 


they have been obferved to grow. Boyle. 
4. Reproach; ftigma. 
The more to aggravate the mote, 
With a foul traytor’s name ftuff I thy throat. Shake/p. 


5. Account; informatian ; intelligence. 
She that from Naples 

Can have no note; unlefs the fun were poft, 

The man i’th’ moon’s too flow. Shake/p. Tempeft. 

In fuits of favour, the firt coming ought to take little 
place ; fo far forth confideration may be had of his truf, 
that if intelligence of the matter could not otherwife have 
been had but by him, advantage be not taken of the zote, 
but the party left to his other means, and in fome fort re- 
compenfed for his difcovery. Bacon, Effay 49. 

6. Tune; voice. 

Thefe are the motes wherewith are drawn from the hearts 
of the multitude fo many fighs ; with thefe tunes their minds 
are exafperated againft the lawful guides and governors of 
their fouls. Hooker, b. iv. 

The wakeful bird tunes her nocturnal zote. Milton. 

I now muft change thofe notes to tragick. Milton. 

You that can tune your founding ftrings fo well, 

Of ladies beauties and of love to tell ; 

Once change your note, and let your lute report 


The jufteft grief that ever touch’d the court. Waller, 
One common note on either lyre did ftrike, 

And knaves and fools we both abhorr’d alike. Dryden. 

7. Single found in mufick. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony ! 

This univerfal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony, 

Thro’ all the compafs of the notes it ran, 

The diapafon clofing full in man. Dryden. 


8. State of being obferved. 

Small matters come with great:commendation, becaufe 
they are continually in ufe and in note; whereas the occafion 
of any great virtue cometh but on feftivals. Bacon. 

g. Short hint ; {mall paper. 
He will’d me 

In heedful!’ ft refervation to beftew thems 

As notes whofe faculties inclufive were, 

More than they were in note. 

In the body’s prifon fo fhe lies, 
As through the body’s windows fhe muft look, 
Her divers pow’rs of fenfe to exercile, 
By gath’ring notes out of the world’s great book. Davies, 
10. Abbreviation ; fymbol. 

Contraét it into a narrow compafs. by fhort notes and ab- 

breviations. Duker on Learning. 
1x. A {mall letter. 
A hollow cane within her hand fhe brought, 

But in the concave had inclos’d a zote. 

12. Written paper.. 

I cannot get over the prejudice of taking fome little of- 
fence at the clergy, for perpetually reading their fermons ; 
perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, who never make 
ufe of notes, may have added to my ditguft. Swift. 

13. A paper given in confeffion of a debt. 

His note will go farther than my bend. 

14. Explanatory annotation. 
The beit writers have been perplexed with notes, and ob- 
fcured with illuftrations. Felton on the Clafficks. 
No’rerook. n. fi [note and booki) A book in which notes 
and memorandums are fet down. 
Caffius all his faults obferv’d ; 

Set in a notebook, learn’, and eomn'd by rote, 

; To caltinto my teeth. Shatelp. Y. Cefar. 
To Nore, v. a. [ota, Fating uster, French.) 


Shakefpeart. 


Dryden. 


John Bull. 


1. To 
I 


NOT 


1. To obferve; to remark ; to heed; to attend; to take no- 
tice of. 
The fool hath much pined away. 

No more of that, I have noted it well. 

If much you zote him, 
You fhall offend him. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
I began to zote 
The ftormy Hyades, the rainy goat. Addif. Ovid. 
Wandring from clime to climes obfervant ftray’d, 

Their manners noted, and thcir ftates furvey’d. 

2: To deliver; to fet down. 

Saint Auguftin {peaking of devout men, noteth how they 
daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they gave 
unto the leffons and chapters read. Hocker, b.v. 

Note it in a book, that it may be for ever and ever. J/.xxx.8. 

3. To charge with a crime. ; 

Sine vejle Dianam, agrees better with Livia, who had the 
fame of chaftity, than with either of the Julia’s, who were 
both zoted of incontinency. Dryden. 

4. [In mufick.] To fet down the’ notes of a tune. 
No TeD. part. adj. [from note. ] Remarkable; eminent; ce- 
lebrated. 

A noted chymift procured a privilege, that none but he 
fhould vend a fpirit. Boyle. 

Juftinian’s laws, if we may believe a noted author, have 
not the force of laws in France or Holland. Baker, 

No'rerR. n. f. [from note.] He who takes notice: 

No'rHInG. n. f. [no and thing ; nathing, Scottifh.] 

1. Negation of being; nonentity ; univerfal negation ; oppofed 
to fomething. 

It is moft certain, that there never could be nothing. For, 
if there could have been an inftant, wherein there was no- 
thing, then either nothing made fomething, or fomething 
made itfelf ; and fo was, and acted, before it was. But if 
there never could be nothing ; then there is, and was, a be- 
ing of necefiity, without any beginning. * Grew’s Cof. 

We do not create the world from nothing and by nothing ; 
we aflert an eternal God to have bcen the efficient caufe of 
it. Bentley’s Serm. 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or philofophical 
fenfe; fo we fay there is nothing in the cup in a vulgar fenfe, 
when we mean there is no liquor in it; but we cannot fay 
there is nothing in the cup, in a ftrict philofophical fenfe, 
while there is air in it. Weattss Logick. 

2. Nonexifterice. 
Mighty ftates characterlef> are grated 
To dufty nothing. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 
3. Not any thing; no particular thing. 


Shakef. K. Lear. 


Pope. 


There fhail nothing die. eX. 4. 
Yet had his afpect nothing of fevere, 
Rut fuch a face as promis‘d him fincere. Dryden. 


Philofophy wholly fpeculative, is barren and produces no- 
thing but vain ideas. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
Nothing at all was done, while any thing remained un- 
done. Addifon on the War. 
4. No other thing. 

Nothing but a fteady refolution brought to practice; God’s 
grace ufed, his commandments obeyed, and his pardon 
begged ; nothing but this will intitle you to God’s acceptance. 

Wakes’s Prep. for Death. 

Words are made to declare fomething ; where they are, 
by thofe who pretend to inftruct, otherwife ufed, they con- 
ceal indecd fomething ; but that which they conceal, is 70- 
thing “but the ignorance, error, or fophiftry of the talker, 
for there is, in truth, thing elfe under them. Locke. 

5. No quantity or degree. 

The report which the troops of horfe make, would add 

nothing of courace to their fellows. Clarendon. 
6. No importance ; no ufe; no value. 

‘The outward fhew of churches, draws the rude people to 
the reverencing and frequenting thereof, whatever fome of 
our late too nice fools fay, there is nothing in the feemly form 
of the church. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Behold, ye are of nothing, and your work of naught. 

Tjaiah xli. 24. 
. No pofleffion or fortune. 

A moft homely fhepherd ; a man that from very nothing 

is grown into an unfpeakable eftate. Shak. WV. Tale. 
8. No difficulty ; no trouble. 

We are induftrious to preferve our bodics from flavery, 
but we make nothing of fuffering our fouls to be flaves to our 
lufts. Ray on the Creation, 

g. A thing of no proportion. 
Ibe charge of making the ground, and otherwife is great, 
but nothing to the profit. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 
10. Trifle ; fomething of no confideration or importance. 
I had rather have one f{cratch my head i’th’ fun, 
When the alarum were ftruck, than idly fit 
To hear my nothings monfter’d, Shakefpeare’s Cor. 
My dear xothings, take your leave, 
No longer muft you me deceive, 


as] 
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Tis nothing, fays the fool ; but fays the friend, 
This nothing, Sir, will bring you to your end. 
Do I not fee your dropfy-belly fwell ? Dryden. 
That period includes more than a hundred fentences tha: 
might be writ to exprefs multiplication of nutnngs, and all 
the fatiguing perpetual bufinefs of having no bufinefs to do. 
Pape’s Letters. 
1. Nothing has a kind of adverbial fignification. In no de- 
gree; not at all. g 

Who will make me a liar, and make my fpeech wothing 
worth ? Job xxiv. 25. 

Auria nothing difmayed with the greatnefs of the Turks 
fleet, fill kept on his courfe. Knolles Hifl. of the Turks. 

But Adam with fuch counfel nothing {way’d. Milion. 
No'ruincness. 2. f. [from nothing.] 
1. Nihility; nonexiftence. 
His art did exprefs 
A quinteflence even from nothingne/s, ? 
From dull privations, and leau emptinefs, Donne. 
2. Nothing; thing of no value. 
I a nothingne/s in decd and name, 
Did {corn to hurt his forfeit carcafe. Hudibras, pi i. 
No'tice. n. f. [ notice, French ; notitia, Latin. ] 
1. Remark ; heed ; obfervation ; regard. 

The thing to be regarded in taking wotice of a child’s mif- 
carriage isy what root it fprings from. Locke. 

This is done with little zotice: very quick the actions of 
the mind are performed. Locke. 

How ready is envy to mingle with the notices which we 
take of other perfons ! Watts. 

2. Information ; intelligence given or received. 

I have given him notice, that the duke of Cornwal and his 

dutchefs will be here. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 
NOTIFICATIONS. 1. f. [ notification, F. from notify. |] A& of 
making known ; reprefentation by marks or fymbols. 

Four or five torches elevated or dcprefied out of their or- 
der, either in breadth or longways, may, by agreement, give 
great variety of notifications. Holder’s Elements oj Speech. 

To No’tiFy. v. a. (notifier, Fr. notifico, Latin.} To declare; 
to make known; to publifh. 

There are other kind of Jaws, which zotify the will of 
God. Hooker, b. ii. f. 2. 

The fame is notified in the notableft places of the whole 
diocefs. Whitgifte. 

Good and evil operate upon the mind of man, by thofe 
refpective appellations by which they are zotified and conveyed 
to the mind. Souths Serm. 

This folar month is by civil fanétion zotified in authentic 
calendars the chief meafure of the year: a kind of ftandard 
by which we meafure time. Holder. 

NO'TION. n. f. [notion, Fr. notio, Latin.] 
1. Thought; reprefentation of any thing formed by the mind ; 
idea; image; conception. 

Many aétions are punifhed by law, that are aéts of in- 
gratitude ; but this is merely accidental to them, as they are 
fuch acts ; for if they were punifhed properly under that no- 
tion, and upon that account, the punifhment would equally 
reach all actions of the fame kind. South's Serm. 

The fiction of fome beings which are not in nature; fe- 
cond notions, as the logicians call them, has been founded 
on the conjunction of two natures, which have a real fepa- 
rate being. Dryden’s State of Innocence. 

What hath been generally agreed on, I content myfelf to 
affume under the zotion of principles, in order to what I have 
farther to write. Newt. Opt. 

There is nothing made a more common fubjeét of difcourte 
than nature and it’s laws; and yet few agree in their motians 
about thefe words. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

That notion of hunger, cold, found, colour, thought, 
wifh, or fear, which is in the mind, is called the idea of 
hunger, cold, found, wifh, &. Watts’s Logick. 

2. Sentiment; opinion. i 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 

And not moleft us ; unlefs we ourfelves 

Seek them with wand’ring thoughts and notions vain. Milt. 

It would be incredible to a man who has never been in 
F rance, fhould one relate the extravagant notion they enter- 
tain of themfelves, and the mean opinion they have of their 
neighbours. Addifon’s Freeholder, NY. 30. 
Senfual wits they were, who, it is probable, took pleafure 
in ridiculing the notion of a life to come. Atterbury. 

3. Senfe; underftanding ; intellectual power. This lenfe is 
frequent in Shakefpeare, but not in ufe. 
His notion weakens, his difcernings 
Are lethargy’d Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 
So told, as earthly motion can receive. Milt. P. Loft. 
No’TIONAL. aaj. [from notion. ] 
1. Imaginary ; ideal; intellectual ; 
vifionary ; fantaftical. 

The general and indefinite contemplations and notions, 
ef the elements and their conjugations, of the influences of 

heaven, 


fubfifting only in idea ; 


L 
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heaven, are to be fct afide, being but notional and ill-limited ; 
and definite axioms are to be drawn out of meaiured inflances, 
Bacon’s Natural Hijtory, N°. 835. 

Happinefs, object of that waking dream 

Which we call life, miftaking ; fugitive theme 

Of my purfuing verfe, ideal fhadc, 

Notional good, by fancy only made. Prior. 

We muft be wary, left we afcribe any real fubfiftence or 
perfonality to this nature or chance ; for it is merely a ns- 
tional and imaginary thing; an ab{traét univerfal, which is 
properly nothing ; a conception of our own making, occa- 
fioned by our reflecting upon the fettled courfe of things ; 
denoting only thus much, that all thofe bodies move and act 
according to their effential propertics, without any confci- 
oufnefs or intention of fo doing. Bentley's Serm. 

2. Dealing in ideas, not realitics. 

The moft forward notional diGators fit down in a content- 

ed ignorance. Glanv. Scepf: c. xx. 
Notiona’Lity. n. f. [from xotional.] Empty, ungrounded 
opinion. A word notin ufe. 

I aimed at the advance of fciencc, by difcrediting empty 
and talkative zotionality. Glanv. to Albius. 

NoTIonaLy. adv. [from nstional.] In idea; mentally ; in 
our conception, though not in reality. 

The whole rational nature of man confifts of two facul- 
ties, underftanding and will, whether really or motionally dif- 
tinct, I fhall not difpute. Norris's Mifcel. 

NOTORIETY. n. f. [notoricte, Fr. from notorious. ] Publick know- 
ledge ; publick expofure. 

We fee what a multitude of pagan teftimonies may be 
produced for all thofe remarkable paffages: and indeed of 
feveral, that more than an{wer your expectation, as they 
were not fubjects in their own nature fo expofed to publick 
notoriety. Addifon on Chrifi. Relig. 

NOTO RIOUS.adj.[notorius, Lat.nstoire,Fr. ] Publickly known; 
evident to the world; apparent; not hidden. It is commonly 
ufed of things known to their difadvantage ; whence by thofe 
who do not know the true fignification of the word, an atro- 
cious crime is called a notorious crime, whcther publick or 
fecret. 

What need you make fuch ado in cloaking a matter too 
notorious. Whitgifte. 

The goodnefs of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againft the king ; your goodnefs, 
Since you provoke me, fhall be moit notorious. Shakef. 

I fhall have law in Ephefus, 

To your notorious fhame. Shakef. Com. Err. 

In the time of king Edward II. the impediments of the 
conqueft of Ireland are notorious. Davies: 

What notorious vice is there that doth not blemifh a man’s 
reputation ? Tillotjon. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very oto- 
rious for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, which arifes 
partly out of the plenty of their country, and partly out 
of the temper of their climate. Addifon on Italy. 

The bifhops have procured fome {mall advancement of 
rents; although it be motorious that they do not receive the 
third penny of the real value. Swift's Mifcell. 

Noro’RiousLy. adv. [from notorious.] Publickly ; evidently ; 
openly. 

The expofing himfelf xotortoufly, did fometimes change 
the fortune of the day. Clarendon, b. viii. 

This is zotorioufly difcoverable in fome differences of brake 
or fern. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Ovid teHs us, that the caufe was notorioufly known at Rome, 
though it be left fo obfcure to after ages. Dryden. 

Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in govern- 
ment, than in morals, learning, and complexion ; which do 
all notorioufly vary in every age. Swift. 

NotoRiousness. x. f. [from notorious.] Publick fame ; no- 
toriety. 

mo NOTT. S. a. To fhear, 

NOo'TWHEAT. n. f. [not and wheat.] 

Of wheat thcre are two forts; French, which is bearded, 
and requireth the beft foil, and notwheat, fo termed becaufe 
it is unbcarded, being contented with a meaner earth. Carew. 

NofrwiTHSTA NDING. conj. [This word, though in confor- 

mity to other writers called here a conjunction, is properly 
a participal adjective, as it is compounded of mot and witk- 
Paading,.and aniwers exactly to the Latin non obftante; it 
is molt properly and analogically ufed in the ablative cafe 
ablulute with a noun; as, he is rich notwith/anding his 
bjs; it is not fo proper to fay, ke is rich notwith/tanding 
be has lof? much, yet this mode of writing is too frequent, 
Addifzn has ufed it: but when a fentence follows, it is more 
grammatical to infert that; as, he is rich no'with/landing that 
he has loft much. When notwithflanding is ufed abfolutcly, 
the exprefiton is elliptical, this or that being underftood, as 
in the following paflages of Hooker. ] 

1. Without hindrance or obftrudtion from. 

Thole on whom Chrift beftowed miraculous cures, were 
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fo traniported that their gratitude made them, nstwithfland- 
ing his prohibition, proclaim the wonders he had done fop 
them. 

2. Although. This ufe is not proper. 

A perlon languifhing under an ill habit of body, may lofe 
feveral ounces of blood, notwith/tandine it will weaken him 
for a time, in order to put a new ferment into the remain- 
ing mats, and draw into it freth fupplies. Addifon, 

3. Neverthelefs ; however. 

They which hongur the law as an image of the wifdom of 
God himicl!, are notwith/iarding to know that the fame had an 
end in Chriĝ. Hooker, b. iv. 

The knowledge is fmall, which we have on earth con- 
cerning things that are done in heaven : notwith/landing this 
much we know even of faints in heaven, that they pray. 

Hooker, ba v. f. 23. 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day, for melting charity : 
Yet notwith/anding, being incens'd, he’s fint ; 
As humourous as winter. Shakef. Henry IV. 
NOTUS. n. J. [Latin.] T'he fouthwind. 
„With adverfe blaft upturns them from the fouth, 

Notus and Afer black, with thund’rous clouds 

From Sierra Liona. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 
Nova'Tion. n.f. [novatio, Latin.] The introduétion of fome- 

thing new. 

NOVATOR. n. f. (Latin.] The introducer of fomething new. 
NOVEL. adj. [novellus, Latin ; nsuvelle, French. ] 
1. New; not ancient; not ufed of old; unufual. 

The Prefbyterians are exaéters of fubmiffion to their #9- 
vel injunétions, before they are ftamped with the authority 
of laws. King Charles. 

It is no novel ufurpation, but though void of other title, 
has the pre{cription of many ages. Decay of Piety. 

2. [In the civil law.] Appendant to the code, and of later enac- 
tion. 
By the novel conftitutions, burial may not be denied to 
__ any one. Asliffe’s Parergon. 
Nove. n.f. [nouvelle, French.] 
1. A {mall tale, generally of love. 

Nothing of a foreign nature ; like the trifling novels which 


Ariofto inferted in his poems. Dryd.x. 
Her mangl’d fame in barb’rous paftime loft, 
The coxcomb’s zovel and the drunkard’s toaft. Prior. 


2. A law annexed to the code. 

By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a prefbyter 
till he was thirty-five years of age: though by a later novel 
it was fufficient, if he was above thirty. Ayliffe’s Par. 

No'veuist. n. f. [from novel.] 
1. Innovator; affertor of novelty. 

Telefius, who hath renewed the philofophy of Parmenides, 

is the beft of xoveli/ts. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl N%. 69. 
Ariftotle rofe, l 

Who nature’s fecrets to the world did teach, 

Yet that great foul our noveli/fs impeach. Denham, 

The fooleries of fome affected novelif? have difcredited new 
difcoveries. Glanv. Scepf: 

2. A writer of novels. 
NoveLry. 7. J- [nouveauté, French.] Newnefs; ftate of be- 
ing unknown to former times. 

They which do nothing but that which men of account 
did before them, are, although they do amifs, yet the lefs 
faulty, becaufe they are not the authors of harm: and do- 
ing well, their actions are freed from prejudice or novelty, 

Hooker, b.v. SE- 

Novelty is only in requeft; and it is dangerous to be 
aged in any kind of courfe. — Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 

As religion entertains our fpeculations with great objects, 
fo it entertains them with new; and xovelty is the great pa- 
rent of plcafure ; upon which account it is that men are fo 
much pleafed with variety. South's Sermons. 

NOVE MBER. n. f. [Latin.] The eleventh month of the 
year, or the ninth reckoned from March, which was, when 
the Romans named the months, accounted the firft. 

November is drawn in a garment of changeable green, and 
black. upon his head. Peacham on Drawing. 

No'venary. n. fi [ novenarius, Latin. } Number of nine; 
nine collectively. 

Ptolomy by parts and numbers implicth clima@terical 
years ; that is, feptenaries and novenarles. Browns F. Err. 

Looking upon them as in thcir original differences and 
combinations, and as felccted out of a natural ftock of nine 
quatcrnions, or four novenariecs, their nature and differences 
lic moft obvious to be underitood. Holder. 

Nove’RcaL. adj. [mivercalis, from noverca, Latin. ] Having 
the manncr of a {tepmother ; befeeming a {tepmother. 

When the whole tribe of birds by incubation, produce 
their young, it is a wonderful deviation, that fome few fa- 
milies fhould do it ina more novercal way. Derham. 

Noucut. n. /. [ne aupz, not any thing, Saxon; as thercfore 
we write aught "E ought for any thing, we fhould, according 
18 H w 
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to analogy, write naught not nought, for wathing ; but a cuf- 
tom has irreverfibly prevailed of uling naught for bad, and 
nought for nothing. | 
x. Not any thing; nothing. 
In young Rinaldo fierce defires he fpy’d, 
And noble heart, of reft impatient, 
‘To wealth or fovercign power he nought apply’d. Fairfax. 
Who cannot fee this palpable device ? 
Yet who fo bold, but fays he fees it not ? 
Bad is the world, and it will come to nought, 


When {uch ill dealings muft be feen in thought. Shake/. 
Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh- ev’ry pafon ; 

Renege, afirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With ev’ry gale and vary of their mafters, 3 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Shake/. 


Ye are of nothing, and your werk of nought. If. xli. 24. 
Be fruftrate all ye ftratagems of hell, n 
And devilifh machinations come to nought. Par. Keg. 
2. To fet at nought; not to value; to flight; to fcorn; to dil- 
regard. 

Ye have fet at nought all my counfel, and would none of 

my reproof. Prov. 1. 25. 
Novice. n. f. [ novice, French ; novitius, Latin. ] 
í. One not acquainted with any thing; a frefh-man ; one in 
the rudiments of any knowledge. 
Triple-twin’d whore ! ’tis thou 
Haft fold me to this novice. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 
Brave plantagenct, 
That princely zovice was ftruck dead by thee. 
Bring me to the fight of Ifabella, 
A novice of this place. Shakef. Meafure for Meaf. 
You are novices; ’tis a world to fee 

How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock wretch can make the curfteft fhrew- Shakef. 

We have novices and apprentices, that the fucceffion of 
the former employed men do not fail. Bacon. 

If any unexperienced young novice happens into the fatal 
neighbourhood of fuch pefts, prefently they are plying his 
full purfe and his empty pate. South's Sermons. 

I am young, a novice in the trade, 

The fool of love, unpractis’d to perfuade ; 

And want the foothing arts that catch the fair, 

But caught myfelf lie ftruggling in the {nare. 

And fhe I love, or laughs at all my pain, 

Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with difdain. Dry. 

In thefe experiments I have fet down fuch circumftances 
by which either the phenomenon might be rendered more 
confpicuous, or a novice might more eafily try them, or by 
which I did try them only. Newt. Opt. 

2. One who has entered a religious houfe, but not yet taken 
the vow. 

No‘vitiaTE. n. f. [noviciat, French. ] 

1. The ftate of anovice; the time in which the rudiments are 
learned. 

This is fo great a mafterpiece in fin, that he muft have 
paffed his tyrccinium or novitiate in finning, before he come 
to this, be he never fo quick a proficient. ` Sonth’s Sermons. 

2. The time {pent in a religious houfe, by way of trial, before 
the vow is taken. 
Novity. n. f. [novitas, Latin.] Newnefs; novelty. 

Some conceive fhe might not yet be certain, that only 
man was privileged with fpeech, and being in the novity of 
the creation and unexperience of all things, might not te 
affrighted to hear a ferpent fpeak. Brown's V. Err. 

Nour. The crown of the head. See Nott. Spenfer. 

Noutp. Ne would; would not: Spenjer. 

Noun. n. f. [ om, French; nomen, Latin. ] The name of 
any thing in grammar. 

A noun is the name of a thing, whether fubftance, mode 
or relation, which in fpeech is uled to fignify the fame when 
there is occafion to affirm or deny any thing about it, or to 
exprefs any relation it has in difcourfe to any other thing. 

Clarke’s Lat. Grammar. 

‘Thou haft men about thee, that ufually talk of a noun 
and a verb, and fuch abominable words as no chriftian ear 
can endure to hear. Shakefpcare’s Henry VI. 

The boy, who fcarce has paid his entrance down, 
To his proud pedant, or declin’d a noun. Dryden. 
To NOU’RISH. v.a. [nourrir, French ; nutrio, Latin. ] 
1. To encreafe or fupport by food, or aliment of any kind. 
He planteth an afh, and the rain doth nourifh it. If, xliv. 14. 
Thro’ her nourifh'd powers enlarg’d by thee, 
She fprings aloft. Thomjon’s Summer. 
2. lo fupport ; to maintain. 
Whilf Iin Ireland xourifb a mighty band, : 

I will ftir up in England:fome black ftorm. Shakefpeare. 

Pharaoh's daughter took him up, and zsurifhed him for her 
own fon. AAs vil. 21, 

. To encourage ; to foment. 

What madnefs was it with fuch proofs to mouri/h their con- 
tentions, when there were fuch effeQual means to end all 
controverfy ? Hookers. bits fi 7. 
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In foothing them, we xourifh oaintt our fenate 

The cockle of rebellion. Shakef. 

Gorgias hired foldiers, and nourifbed war continually with 
the Jews. a Adat. X. i4. 

4. lo train, or educate. y 

Thou fhalt be a good minifter of Jefus Chrift, xouri/hed 
up in the words of faith. 1 Tim. iv. 6. 

I travel not, neither do I neuri/h up young men, tior bring 
up virgins. If, xxii. 4. 

5. To promote growth or ftrength, as food. a 

In vegetables there is one part more nourifhing than 

another; as grains and roots nourify more than their leaves. 
Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N®. 45. 
To Nov’risH. v. ne To gain nourifhment. Unutual. 
Fruit trees grow full of mofs, which is caufed partly by 
the coldnefs of the ground, whereby the parts zouri/h lets. 
Bacon’s Naturat Hiflory, N®. 544. 
Nov’RIsHABLE. adj. [from xourt/b. ] Sufceptive of nourifh- 
ment. 

‘The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its better con- 
verfion into blood, and partly for its more ready adhefion to 
all the xouri/hable parts. Grew’'s Cofmol. b. i. c. 5. 

Nov’risHer. 2. f. [from nourifh.] The perlon or thing that 
nourifhes. 

Sleep, chief nourifher in life’s feaft. 


Shakefpeare. 
A reftorer of thy life, 


and a nourifher of thine old age. 
Ruth iv. 15. 

Milk warm from the cow is a great nouri/her, and a good 
remedy in confumptions. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

Bran and {wines dung laid up together to rot, is a very 
great nouri/ber and comforter to a fruit tree. Bacon. 

Pleafe to tafte 
Thefe bountios, which our zouri/her hath caus’d 
The earth to yield. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. v. 
NOURISHMENT. n. f. [nouriffement, French.] l 
1. That which is given or received, in order to the fupport or 
encreafe of growth or ftrength ; food ; fuftenance ; nutri- 
ment. 

When the mouri/himent grows unfit to be aflimilated, or the 
central heat grows too feeble to afimilate it, the motion ends 
in confufion, putrefaction, and death. Newt. Opt. 

2. Nutrition ; fupport of ftrength. 
By temperance taught, 
In what thou eat’ft and drink’ft ; teeking from thence 
Due nourifhment, no gluttonous delight. Milt. Par. Loft. 
3. Suftentation; fupply of things needful. 

He inftruéteth them, that as in the one place they'ufe to 
refrefh their bodies, fo they may. in the other learn to feek 
the nouri/bment of their fouls. Hooker, b. v. 

No'ursLING. n. f. The nurfe ; the nurfling. Spenfer. 
Nov’raiture. n. f. [nourriture, French : this was afterwards 
contracted to xurture.] Education ; inftitution. ; 

Thither the great magician Merlin came, 
As was his ufe, oftimes to vifit me ; 
For he had charge my difcipline to frame, 
And tutors nouriture to overfee. Fairy Queen, b. i: 
To NOU’SEL. v.a. [The fame I believe with nuzzel, and 
both, in their original import, corrupted from nurfle.] To 
nurfe up. e 

Bald friars and knavifh fhavelings fought to nou/el the com- 
mon people in ignorance, left being once acquainted with 
the truth of things, they would in time fmell out the un- 
truth of their packed pelf and maflpenny religion. Spenf. 

To Novu’sEL, v. a. [ nuzzle, noozle, noofe.] To entrap; en- 
fnare ; ss in a noofe or trap. They nuzzle hogs to prevent 
their digging. 

NOW. adv., |nu, Sax. nun, Germ.] 

1. At this time; at the time prefent. 

Thy fervants trade hath been about cattle, from our youth 
even until now. Gen. xlvi. 34- 

The Lord thall raife him up a king over lfrael that day: 
but what ? evenzow. 1 Kings xiv. 14. 

Refer all the actions of this fhort and dying life to that 
ftate which will fhortly begin, but never have an end; and 
this will approve itfelf to be wifdom at laft, whatever the 
world judge of it now. Tillotfon. 

Now that languages abound with words flanding for tuch 
“combinations, an ulual way of getting thefe complex ideas, 
is by the explication of thofe terms that ftand for them. Locke. 

2. A little while ago. 

Now the blood of twenty thoufand men 

Did triumph in my face, and they are fled. 

How frail our paftions ! 

They that but now for honour and for plate, 

Made the fea blufh, with blood refign their hate. Valer. 

3. At one time or retpcét; at another tune. 

Now high, now low, now maltcr up, new mils. Pope. 

4. It is fometimes a particle of donnection, like the French er, 
and Latin autem; as, if this be true, he is guilty; ssw this 
is true, therefore he is guilty. 

Now whatfvever he did or fuffered, the end thereof was 
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to open the doors of the kingdom of heaven, which our ui- 
quities had fhut up. Hooker, b. v. f. 44. 
He fecks their hate with greater devotion than they can 
render it him. Now to affect the malice of the people, is 
as bad as that which he diflikes, to flatter them. Shakef. 
Then cried they all again, faying, not this man but Ba- 
tabbas; mow Barabbas was a robber. St. John. 
Now by thete numbers he implieth climacterical years. Bro. 
Pheafants which are granivorous birds, the young live 
moftly upon ants eggs. Now birds, being of a hot nature, 
are very voracious, therefore there had need be an infinite 
number of infects produced for their fuftenance. Ray. 
The other great and undoing mitchief which befals men, 
is by their being mitrepretented. Now by calling evil good, 
aman is mitreprefented to others in the way of flander and 
detraction. South’ s Sermons: 
Helim bethought himfelf, that the firt day of the full 
moon of the month Tizpa, was near at hand. Now itis a 
received tradition among the Perfians, that the fouls of the 
royal family, who are in a ftate of blifs, do, on the firft full 
moon after their deceafe, pafs through the eaftern gate of 
the black palace. Addifon’s Guardian. 
The praife of doing well 
Is to the ear, as ointment to the finell. 
Now if fome flies, perchance, however fmall 
Into the alabafter urn fhould fall, 
The odours die. Prior. 
The only motives that can be imagined of obedience to 
laws, are either the value and certainty of rewards, or an 
apprehention of juftice and feverity. Now neither of thefc, 
exclufive of the other, is the true principle of our obedience 
to God. Rogers, Serm. 1. 
A human body a forming in fuch a fluid in any imaginable 
pofture, will never be reconcilable to this hydroftatical law. 
‘There will be always fomething lighter beneath, and fome- 
thing heavier above. Now what can make the heavier particles 
of bone afcend above the lighter ones of flefh, or deprefs 
thefe below thofe, againft the tendency of their own nature. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
s. After this; fince things are fo, in familiar fpeech. 
How fhall any man diftinguifh mow betwixt a parafite and 
a man of honour, where hypocrily and intereft look fo like 
duty and affection ? L’Eftrange. 
6. Now and then ; at one time and another uncertainly. This 
word means, with regard to time, what is meant by here 
and there, with refpect to place. 
Now and then they ground themfelves on human authority, 
even when they molt pretend divine. Hooker, b. ii. f. 7. 
Now and then fomething of extraordinary, that is any 
thing of your production, is requifite to refrefh your cha- 
racter. l Dryden. 
A moft effectual argument againft {pontaneous generation 
is, that there are no new fpecies produced, which would now 
and then happen, were there any fuch thing. Ray. 
He who refolves to walk by the gofpel rule of forbearing 
all revenge, will have opportunities every now and then to 
exercife his forgiving temper. Atterbury. 
They now and then appear in the offices of religion, and 
avoid fome fcandalous enormities. Rogers, Serm. 13. 
Now. n.f- Prefent moment. 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing paft, 
But an eternal now does ever laft. 
She vanifh’d, we can fcarcely fay fhe dy’d, 
For but a aow did heav’n and earth divide : 
This moment perfect health, the next was death. Dryden. 
Not lefs ev’n in this defpicable now, 
Than when my name fill’d Africk with affrights. Dryden. 
Nowapays. adv. [This word, though common and ufed by 
the beft writers, is perhaps barbarous.] In the prefent age. 
Not fo great as it was wont of yore, 
It’s nowadays, ne half fo ftraight and fore. Hubberd. 
Reafon and love keep little company together nowadays. 
Shatefpeare’s Midjummer’s N. Dream. 
Tt was a veftal and a virgin fire, and differed as much from 
that which pafles by this name nowadays, as the vital heat 
from the burning of a fever. South's Sermons. 
Such are thole principles, which by reafon of the bold 
cavils of perverfe and unrcafonable men, we are nowadays 
put to defend. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 
What men of fpirit nowadays, 
Come to give fober judgment of new plays. Garrick’s Ep. 
No’wep. adj. (noué, French.] Knotted ; inwreathed. 
Reuben is conceived to bear three barres waved, Judah a 
lion rampant, Dan a ferpent nowed. . Brown’s V. Err. 
Nowes. 2. f. [from nou, old ,French.] The marriage knot. 
Out of ute. 5 
Thou fhalt look round about and fee 
Thoufands of crown’d fouls throng to be 
Themfelves thy crown, fons of thy nowes ; 
The virgin births with which thy {poufe 
Made fruitful thy fair foul. 
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No’wHere. adu. [uo and where.] Not in any place. 

Some men, of whom we think very reverendly, have if 
their books and writings nowhere mentioned or taught that 
fuch things fhould be in the church, Hooker, b. ii. 

True plealure and perfect freedom are where to be found 
hut in the practice of virtue. Lillotjon, Serm. 28. 

Nowise. n. f. [no and wife: this is commonly fpoken and 
written by ignorant barbarians, nownys.] Not in any man- 
ner or degree. 

A power of natural gravitation, 
pulfe, can in mwije be attributed to mere matter. 

NO'XIOUS. udj. [noxius, Latin.] 
1. Hurtful; harmful; bancful ; mitchievous ; d-ftructive į per- 
nicious ; unwhollome. 

Preparation and correction, is not only by addition of 
other bodies, but feparation of noxious parts from their own. 

Brown’s Fulear Errours, b. iv. 
Kill noxicus creatures, where ’tis fin to fave, 


without contact or ime 
Bentley. 


This only juft prerogative we have. Dryden. 
Sec pale Orion fheds unwhollfome dews, 

Arife, the pines a noxious {nade diffuie ; 

Sharp Boreas blows, and nature feels decay, 

Time conquers all, and we muft time obey. Pope. 


_ Too frequent an appearance in places of much refort, 
is noxious to {pirituul promotions. Swift's Mifccll. 
2. Guilty ; criminal. 

Thofe who are xoxious in the eye of the law, are juftly 
punifhed by them to whom the execution, of the law is com- 
mitted. Bramhall againf? Hots. 

No‘xiousness. n. f. [from zoxious.] Hurtfulnefs; infalubrity. 

The writers of politicks have warned us of the noxtou/ne/s 
of this doétrine to all civil governments, which the chriftian 
religion is very far from difturbing. Hammond. 

No’xiousiy. adv. [ftom noxious.) Hurtfully ; pernicioufly. 
No'zLeE. n. f: [from nofe.} The nofe; the inout; the end. 
It is nothing but a paulcry old fconce, with the zoze broke 


off. Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scrib. 
To Nu’sste. v.a. To bruife with handy cuffs. Ainf. 
Nu’siFEROuS. adj. [nubifer, Latin.] Bringing clouds. Dict. 
To Nu‘sILare. v. a. [nubilo, Latin.) To cloud, Di. 


Nu’BILE. adj. (nubile, Fr, nubilis, Latin.) Marriageable ; fit 
for marriage. 
_ The cowflip fmiles, in brighter yellow dreft, 

Than that which veils the wile virgin’s breaft. Prior. 
Nu’ciFEROus. adj. [nuces and fero, Latin.] Nutbearing. Dié?. 
NU'CLEUS. n. f. [Latin.] A kernel; any thing about which 

matter is gathered or conglobated. 

The crufts are cach in all parts nearly of the fame thick- 
nefs, their figure fuited to the nucleus, and the outer furface 
of the ftone exaétly of the fame form with that of the zu- 
cleus. Woodward on Foffils. 

Nu DATION. n. f. (nudation nudo, Latin.] The act of making 
bare or naked. 
Nu‘pity. n. f. [nudtte, Fr. nudus, Latin.] Naked parts. 

There are no fuch licences permitted in poetry any more 
than in painting, to delign and colour obicene nudities. Dryd. 

Nu’EL. See NEWEL. 

Nuca‘ciry. n. f. [nagacis, Latin.] Futility ; trifling talk or 
behaviour. 

Nuca’rion. n. f. [ nugor, Latin.] The act or practice of 
trifling. 

The received opinion, that putrefaction is caufed either by 
cold, or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but ugation. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Nu'caTory. adj. [nugatorius, Latin.) Trifling; futile; in- 
fignificant. 

Some great men of the laft age, before the mechanical 
philofophy was revived, were too much addicted to this zu- 
gatory art: when occult quality, and fympathy and antipathy 
were admitted for fatisfactory explications of things. Bentley. 

Nur'sance. n. f. [nuifance, French.] 
1. Something noxious or offenfive, 

This is the liar’s lot, he is accounted a peft and a nui/ance ; 
a perfon marked out for infamy and fcorn. ` South's Serm. 

A wife man who does not affift with his counfels, a rich 
man with his charity, and a poor man with his labour, are 
perfect nut/ances in a commonwealth. Swifts Mifcell, 

2. [In law.] Something that incommodes the neighbourhood, 
To Nutt. v. a. [nullus, Latin.] To annul; to annihilate; 
to deprive of efficacy or. exiftence. 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 

No more on mc have power, their force is zull’d. Milt. 

Reafon hath the power of mulling or governing all other 
operations of bodies. Grew’s Cofimol. b. ii. 

Nutt. adj. [nullus, Latin.] Void; of no force ; ineffectual. 
With what impatience mult the mufe behold 

The wife, by her procuring hufband told ? 

For tho’ the law makes nuk th’ adulterer’s deed 

Of lands to her, the cuckold may fucceed. Dryden. 

‘The pope’s confirmation of the church lands to thofe who 
hold them by king Henrv’s donation, was xul? and fraudulent. 

Swift's Adifcell. 
NUD: 
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Nutt. x. f Something of no power, or no meaniag. Marks 
in cipfered writing which ftand for nothing, and are interted 
only to puzzle, are called nulls. ‘ ! 

If part of the people be fomewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them mulls or ciphers. in the privation or tran- 
flation. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

NULLIBYETY. 2. f. [from xullili, Latin. ] The ftate of being 
nowhere. 

To Nv'LLiFY. v.a. [from nullus, Latin. ] To annul; to 
make void. 

Nu‘Luiry. 2. f. [nullité, French.] 

1. Want of force or efficacy. gtr 

It can be no part of my bufinefs to overthrow this diftinc- 
tion, and to fhew the nullity of it; which has been folidly 
done by mott of our polemick writers. _ South's Sermans. 

The jurifdiction is opened by the party, in default of juf- 
tice from the ordinary, as by appeals or mullities. Ayliffe. 

2. Want of exiftence. 

A hard body ftruck againft another hard body, will yield 
an exteriour found, in fo much as if the percuffion be over 
foft, it may induce a nullity of found; but never an interiour 
found. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

NUMB. adj. [benumen, benumbed, Saxon.] 

1. Torpid ; deprived in a great meafure of the power of mo- 
tion and fenfation ; chill ; motionlefs. 

Like a ftony ftatue, cold and numb. Shake/peare. 

Leaning long upon any part maketh it zub and afleep ; 
for that the compreffion of the part fuffereth not the fpirits 
to have free accefs ; and therefore when we come out of it, 
we fecl a ftinging or pricking, which is the re-entrance of 
the fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

2. Producing chillnefs ; benumbing, 

When we both !ay in the field, 

Frozen almoft to death, how he did lap me 

Ev’n in his garments, and did give himfelf 

All thin and naked to the numb cold night. Shakef. 

To Numps. v. a. To make torpid; to make dull of motion 
or fenfation ; to deaden ; to ftupify. 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms, 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms, 

Inforce their charity. Shakef. K. Lear. 

She can unlock 
The clafping charm, and thaw the numbing fpell. Milt. 
Plough naked, fwain, and naked fow the land, 
For lazy winter numbs the lab’ring hand. 
Nought fhall avail 

The pleafing fong, or well repeated tale, 

When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear, 

And numbing coldnefs has unbrac’d. the ear. Prior. 

The fool numbs me like the torpor. Bolingh. to Swift. 

Nu/MBEDNESS. n. f. [from numbed.] Torpor; interruption of 
fenfation. 

If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, only a 
kind of ftupor or numbednefs. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To NUMBER. v. a. [nombrer, French ; numero, Latin.] 
1. To count; totell; to reckon how many. 

If a man can number the duft of the earth, then fhall thy 
fecd alfo be numbered. Gen, xiii. 16. 

Number them by their armies. Numbers i. 3. 

I will number you to the fword. If. Ixv, 12. 

The gold, the veft, the tripods number’d o’er, 
All thefe he found. Pope’s Odyffey, b. 13. 
2. To reckon as one of the fame kind. 
He was numbered with the tranfgreflors, and bare the fin 
of many. dp sliti..12. 
NuMBER. n. f. [nombre, French; numerus, Latin.] 
1. The fpecies of quantity by which it is computed how many. 
_ Hye thee, from this flaughter-houfe, 

Left thou increafe the number of the dcad. Sha. Rich. III. 

The filver, the gold, and the veffels, were weighed by 
number and by weight. Ezra viii. 34. 

Thou fhalt take a few in number, and bind them in thy 
fkirts. Ezek eV... 

There is but one gate for ftrangers to enter at, that it may 
be known what numbers of them are in the town. Addifon. 

2. Any particular aggregate of units, as even or odd. 

This is the third time ; I hope good luck lics in odd num- 
bers: they fay there is divinity in odd xumbers, either in na- 
tivity, chance, or death. Shake/p. MIV. of Wind. 

3. Many; more than one. 

Much of that we are to fpeak may feem to a number per- 
kaps tedious, perhaps obfcure, dark, and intricate. Hooker. 

Water lilly hath a root in the ground ; and fo have a num- 
ber of other herbs that grow in ponds. Bacon. 

Ladies are always ef great ule to the party they efpoute, 
and never fail to win over numbers. Addifin. 

4. Multitude that may be counted. 
Cf him came nations ard tribes out of number. 2 Afai. 
Loud as from numbers without number. Milton. 
5. Comparative multitude. 
Number itself importeth not much in armies, where the 


Dryden. 
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people are of weak courage : for, as Virgil fays, it never 
troubles a wolf how many the fheep be. Bacon. 
6. Aggregated multitude. 

If you will, fome few of you fhall fee the place ; and then 
you may fend for your fick, and the reft of your number, 
which ye will bring on Jand. Bacon's N. Atlantis, 

7. Harmony ; proportions calculated by zmer. 
They, as they move 

Their ftarry dance in numbers that compute 

Days, months, and years, tow’rds his all-chearing lamp, 

Turn {wift. Milton, 
§. Verfes ; poctry. 

Should the mufes bid my numbers roll 

Strong as their charms. 

g. [In grammar. ] 

In the noun is the variation or change of termination to 
fignify a number more than one. 
names, their application was to fingle things; but foon find- 
ing it neceflary to {peak of feveral things of the fame kind 
together, they found it likewife neceflary to vary or alter the 
noun. Clart’s Lat. Grammar. 

How many numbers is in nouns ? — 

— Two. Shake/p. Merry IW. of Windfar. 
Nu’mBerer. n. f. [from number.] He who numbers. 
Nu’meBervess. adj. [from number.] Innumerable; more than 

can be reckoned. 


Pope. 


I forgive all ; 
There cannot be thofe xumberle/s offences 
’Gainft me. 
About his chariot numberle/s were pour’d 
Cherub and feraph. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Deferts fo great, _ 
Though numberlefs, I never thal) forget. Denham. 
The foul convertes with numberle/s beings of her own crea- 
tion. Addifon’s Spelator, NS. 488. 
He travels then a hundred leagues, 
And fuffers nuanberle/s fatigues. Swift's Mifeell. 
Nu'mBLEs. n. f. [wombles, Fr.) The entrails of a deer. Bailey, 
Nu’mpngss. n. f. [from mumb.] Torpor; interruption of ac- 
tion or fenfation; deadnefs; ftupefaction. 
Stir, nay, come away ; 
Bequeath to death your numbne/s; for from him 
Dear life redeems you. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 
Till length of years 
And fedentary numbne/s craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obfcure. 
Cold numbnefs {trait bereaves 
Her corps of fenfe, and th’ air her foul receives. Denham. 
Silence is worfe than the fierceft and loudeft accufations ; 
{nce it may proceed from a kind of numbnefs or ftupidity of 
confcience, and an abfolute dominion obtained by fin over 


AY bakefpeare. 


Milt. Agon. 


the foul, fo that it fhall not fo much as dare to complain, or * 


make a ftir. South’s Sermons. 
Nu MERABLE. adj. [numerabilis, Latin.] Capable to be num- 
bercd. 
NUMERAL. adj. [numeral, Fr. from numerus, Latin.] Relating 
to number ; confifting of number. 

Some who cannot retain the feveral combinations of num- 
bers in thcir diftinct orders, and the dependance of fo long 
a train of numeral progreffions, are not able all thcir life time 
regularly to go over any moderate feries of numbers. Locke. 

Nou/MERALLY. adv. [from zmeral.) According to number. 

The blafts and undulary breaths thereof, maintain no cer- 
tainty in their courfe; nor are they nwmerally fear’d by na- 
vigators. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

NU MERARY. adj. (numerus, Lat.] Any thing belonging to a 
certain number. 

A fupernumerary canon, when he obtains a prebend, be- 
comes a numerary canon. Aylife’s Parergon. 

NUMERA'TION, 2. f. [numeration, Fr. numeratio, Latin. ] 
1. The art of numbering. ; 

Numeraticn is but flill the adding of one unite more, and 
giving to the whole a new name or fign, whereby to know 
it from thofe before and after. Locke. 

2. Number contained. 

In the legs or organs of progreffion in animals, we may ob- 

ferve an equality of length, and parity of numeration. Brown. 

3- The rule of arithmetick which teaches the notation of num- 
bers, and method of reading numbers regularly noted. 

NUMERATOR. n. f. (Latin. ] e 

1. He that numbers. 

2. [Numerateur, Fr.] That number which ferves as the common 
meafurc to others. 

NUMERICAL, adj. [from numerus, Latin.] 

1. Numeral ; denoting number ; pertaining to numbers. 

The numerical characters arc helps to the memory, to rc- 
cord and retain the feveral idcas about which the demonftra- 
tion is made. Lacke. 

2. The fame not only in kind or fpecies, but number. 

Contemplate upon his aftonifhing works, particularly in 
the refurrection and reparation of the fame numerial body, 
by a re-union of all the fcattered parts. South. 
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NumeRicaLLy. adv. [from numerica. ] Refpeéting fame- 
in number. 
es at think it improbable, that the fulphur of antimony 
would be but numerically different from the diftilled butter or 
oil of roles- Boyle. 
Nomerist. 7. f. [from numerus, Latin.}] Onc that deals in 
nuinbers. 

We cannot affign a refpective fatality unto each which is 
concordant unto the doctrine of the nwmeri//s, 

Numerosity. %. J. [trom »umerofus, Latin. ] 
1. Number ; the ftate of being numerous. 

Of atiertion it zumerofity of aflerters were a fufficient de- 
monttration, we might fit down hercin as an unqucftion- 
able truth. Brown’s V. Errours. 

2. Harmony ; numerous flow. 
NUMEROUS. adj. [numerofus, Latin.] 
1. Containing many ; coniifting of many ; not few ; many. 

Queen Elizabeth was not fo much obferved for having a 


Brown. 


numerous, as a wile council. Bacon. 
We reach our focs, 
Who now appear fo numerous and bold. Waller. 


2. Harmonious ; confifting of parts rightly numbered; melo- 
dious ; mufical. 

Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged ftone, 

I might, like Orpheus, with my num’rous moan 

Melt to compafiion. Waller. 

His verles are io numerous, fo various, and fo harmonious, 
that only Virgil, whom he profeffedly imitated, has furpafled 
him. Dryden. 

Nu’merousness. 2. f. [from numerous.] 
1. The quality of being numerous. 
2. Harmony ; muficalnefs. 

That which will diftinguifh his ftyle is, the numeroufne/s 
of his verfe. There is nothing fo delicately turned in all the 
Roman language. Dryden. 

NuMmmary. adj. [from nummus, Latin.] Relating to money. 

The money drachma in procefs of time decreaied ; but all 
the while the ponderal drachma continued the fame, juft as 
our pondcral libra remains as it was, though the xummary 
hath much decreated. Arbuthnot on Coins: 

NU'MMULAR. adj. [nummularius, Latin.] Relating to money. 
Dia. 
NUMSsKULL. n. f. [Probably from numb, dull, torpid, infen- 
fible, and fkull.) 
J. A dullard ; a dunce; a dolt; a blockhead. 
e Or toes and fingers, in this cafe, 

Of Numfkulls felf fhould take the place. 
2. The head. In burlefque. 

They have talked like num/fkulls. Arb. and Pope. 
NU'MSKULLED. adj. [from numfkuil.] Dull; ftupid ; doltith. 
- Hocus has faved that clod-pated, numfRulled, ninnyham- 
+ mer of yours from ruin, and all his family. F. Bull. 
Nun. 2. jJ- A woman dedicated to the feverer duties of re- 
‘ligion, fecluded in a cloifter from the world, and debarred 

by a vow from the converfe of men. 
My daughters 

Shall be praying nuns, not weeping queens. Shakefp. 

The moit blooming toaft in the ifland might have been a 
nun. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 4. 

Ev’ry fhepherd was undone, 

To fee her cloifter’d like a nun. Swift's Mifcell. 
Non. n.f. Avkind of bird. Ainfworth. 
Nu’NcrATureE. n: f. [from nuncio, Latin.] The office of a 

nuncio. 
NU'NCIO. n.f. [Italian, from nuncio, Latin.] 
1. A meffenger ; one that brings tidings. 

She will attend it better in thy youth 

Than in a nuncio of more grave alpect. Shakefpeare. 

They honoured the nuncios of the {pring; and we find the 
- Rhodians had a folemn fong to welcome in the fwallow. Bro. 
2. A kind of {piritual envoy trom the pope. 

This man was hcnoured with the character of nuncio 

to the Venetians. Atterbury, 
NU’NCHION. x. f. A piece of victuals eaten between meals. 

Laying by thcir {words and trunchions, 

They took their breakfafts or their zunchions, 
NUNCUPA'TIVE, ) adj. [ nuncupatus, Lat. 
Nuncupa’Tory. Í 

bally pronounced. ; i 
Nu’npINAL. 2 adj. [ wundinal, Fr. from xundine, Lat.] Be- 
Nu’xpinary. } longing to fairs. Dig. 
Nu/nnery. n.f. [from nun.] A houfe of nuns; of women 
under a vow of chatftity, dedicated to the feverer duties of 
- religion. i ; 

I put your fifter into a nunnery, with a ftrit command not 
_ to fee you, for fear you fhould have wrought upon her to 
_ have taken the habit. Dryden's Spanifo Friar. 
NU’PTIAL. adj. | nuptial, French ; nuptialis, Latin.} Per- 

taining to marriage; conftituting marriage; ufed.or done in 

marrizge. 


Prior. 


Hud. 
A nuncupetif, Fr. ] 
Publickly or folemnly declaratory ; ver- 


Confirm that amity 


NUR 


With nuptial knot, if thou vouchfafe to arate 
Bona to England’s king. Shake/p. 
Becaufe propagation of tamilics proceedeth from the Rup 
tial copulation, I defired.to know of him what law's and cuf- 
toins they had concerning marriage. 
Then all in heat 
They light the nuptial torch. Milton's Paradile Loft. 
Whoever will partake of God’s fecrets, mutt firit pare off 
whatfoever is amifs, and not eat of this facrifice with ade- 
filed head, nor come to this feaft without a uuptial garment. 


Bacon. 


Taylor. 
Fir’d with her love, and with ambition lcd, 
The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. 
Let our eternal peace be feal’d by this, 
With the firft ardour of a nuptial kifs, Dryd. Aurengzebe. 
Nu’rriats. n. f. like the Latin without fingular. [nuptie, Lat.] 
Marriage. 
This is the triumph of the nuptial day, 
My better nuptials, which in fpite of fate, 
For ever join me to my dear Morat. Dryd. Aurengz. 
2. Itis in Shakefpeare fingular, but contrarily to ufe. 
Lift up your countenance, as ’twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have {worn fhall come. Shakef. W. Tale. 
NURSE. z». f. [nourrice, French. ] 


1. A woman that has the care of another’s child. 


Unnatural curiofity has taught all women, but the beggar, 

to find out nurfes, which neceility only ought te commend. 
Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
2. A woman that has care of arfick perfon. 

Never mafter had, 
A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 

So feat, fo nur/e-like. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
One Mrs. Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurfe, 
or his dry nur/e or his cook. Shakef. M. W..of Wind. 


3. One who breeds, educates, or protects. 
Rome, the nur/e of judgment, 
Invited by your noble felf, hath fent 
One general tongue unto us, 
We muft lofe 
The country, our dear xurfe, or elfe thy perfon, 
Our comfort in the country. Shakeyp. Coriolanus. 
4. An old woman in contempt. 
Can tales more fenfelefs, ludicrous, and vain, 
By winter-fires old nurfes entertain ? 


Dryden. 


Shakef. Henry VIIL 


Blackmore. 
5. The ftate of being nurfed. 
Can wedlock know fo great-a curfe, 
As putting hufbands out to nurfe ? Cleaveland. 


6. In compotition, any thing that fupplies food. 
Put into your breeding pond three melters for one {pawner ; 
but if into a nurfe pond or feeding pond, then no care is to 
be taken. Walton's Angler. 
To Nurse. y. a. [from the noun, or by contraction trom 
nourifh; nourrir, Fr.] 
1. To bring upa child not one’s own. 


Shall I call a nurfe of the Hebrew women, that fhe may 
nurfe the child? 


2. To bring up any thing young. 
I was nurfed in {waddling cloaths with cares. Wi/d. vii. 7. 
Him in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 


LX ti. 7. 


And nurs’d his youth along the marfhy fhore. Dryden. 
3.. To feed; to keep; to maintain. 
Thy daughters fhall be nur/ed at thy fide. If \x. 4. 
The Nifeans in their dark abode, 
Nurs’d fecretly with milk the thriving God. Addijon, 


4. To tend the fick. 
5. Ta pamper ; to foment ; to encourage; to foften ; to cherith. 
And what is ftrength, but an effect of youth, which if 
time nurfe, how can it ever ceafe? Davies. 
By what fate has vice fo thriven amongft us, and by what 
hands been zurs’d up into fo uncontrouled a dominion? 


Locke on Education. 
Our monarchs were acknowledged here, 


That they their churches nur/ing fathers were. | Denham. 
Nu’rser. n. f. [from nurfe.] 
1. One that nurfes. 
See where he lies, inherfed in the arms 
Of the moft bloody zurfer of his harms. Shake/p. 


2. A promoter; a fomenter. 
Nu Rsery. n. f. [from zur/e.] 
1. The act or office of nurfing. 
I loy’d her moft, and thought to fet my reft 


On her kind nurfery. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 
2. That which is the object of a nurfe’s care. 


She went forth among her fruits and flow’rs, 
To vifit how they profper’d, bud and bloom 
Her nurfery : they at her coming fprung, 
And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlier grew. © Afi/tin, 
3. A plantation of young trees to be tranfplanted to other ground. 
Your nurfery of ttocks ought to be in a more barren ground 
than the ground i whereunto you remove them. Bacon. 
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My paper is a kind of »urfery for authors, and fome who 
have made a good figure here, will hereafter flourifh under 
their own names. Addifon’s Guard. 

4. Place where young children are nurfed and brought up. 

P th’ fwathing cloaths, the other from their nurfery 

Were ftol’n. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 

You fee before you the fpectacle of a Plantagenet, who 
hath been carried from the xur/ery to the fanctuary, from the 
fanétuary to the direful prifon, from the prifon to the hand 
of the cruel tormentor, and from that hand to the wide wil- 
derne(s ; for fo the world hath becn to me. Bacon. 

Forthwith the devil did appear, 

Not in the fhape in which he plies 

At mifs’s elbow when fhe lies ; 

Or ftands before the zurs’ry doors, 

To take the naughty boy that roars. Prior. 

They have public nurferies, where all parents are obliged 
to fend their infants to be educated. Gull. Trav. 

5. The place or ftate where any thing is foftered or brought up, 
from a nurfery of children, or whence any thing is to be re- 
moved from a nurfery of trees. 

This keeping of cows is of itfelf a very idle life, and a 
fit nurfery for a thief. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To fee fair Padua, nurfery of arts, 

I am arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy. Shake/peare. 

A luxurious court is the nurfery of difeafes; it breeds them, 
it encourages, nourifhes, and entertains them. L’E/trange. 

A nurfery erects its head, 

Where queens àre form’d and future heroes bred ; 

Where unfledg’d actors learn to laugh and cry. Dryden. 

Nu’rstinc. n. f. [from aurfe.] One nurfed up; a fondling. 

Then was fhe held in fovereign dignity, 

And made the xurfling of nobility. Spenfer. 
I was his nurfling once, and choice delight, _ 

His deftin’d from the womb. Milt. Agoniftes, 
In their tender nonage, while they fpread 

Their fpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 

Indulge their childhood, and the nurfing {pare. Dryden. 

NU/RTURE. n. f. [contracted from nourriture, French.] 

1. Food; diet. 

For this did th’ angel twice defcend? ` 

Ordain’d thy nurture holy, as of a plant 

Sele&t and facred. 

2. Education; inftitution. Little ufed. 

She fhould take order for bringing up of wards in good 
nurture, not fuffer them to come into bad hands, Spenfer. 

The thorny point 

Of bare diftrefs, hath ta’en from me the fhew 

Of fmooth civility ; yet am I inland bred, 

And know fome nurture. Shakef. As you like it, 

To Nu’RTuRE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To educate; to train; to bring up. 

Thou broughteft it up with thy righteoufnefs, and nur- 
tured/f it in thy law, and reformedft it with thy judgment. 

2 Pde viii. 12. 

He was nurtured whete he had been born in his firft ru- 
diments, till the years of ten. Watton. 

When an infolent defpifer of difcipline, nurtured into im- 
pudence, fhall appear before a church governour, feverity and 
refolution are that governour’s virtues. South. 

2. To nurture up ; to bring by care and food to maturity. 

They fuppofe mother earth to be a great animal, and 
to have nurtured up her young offspring with a confcious 
tendernefs. Bentley's Serm. 

To Nu’stLe. v.a. To fondle; to cherifh. Corrupted from 
ner fle. Ainf, 

NUT. n. f. [hnuz, Saxon ; oot, Dutch ; noix, Fr.] 

1. The fruit of certain trees; it confifts of a kernel covered by 
a hard fhell. If the fhell and kernel are in the center of a 
pulpy fruit, they then make not a nut but a ftone. 

One chane’d to find a mut 

In the end of which a hole was cut, 

Which lay upon a hazel-root, 

There fcatter’d by a {quirrel ; 

Which out the kernel gotten had ; 

When quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad, 

Let Oberon be ne’er fo mad, 

I'll fet you fafe from peril. Drayt. Nymphid. 

Nuts are hard of digeftion, yet poffefs fome good medici- 
nal qualities. Arbuthnot ou Aliments. 

2. A {mall body with tecth, which correfpond with the teeth 
of wheels, 

The force of this faculty may be more conveniently ufed 
by the multiplication of feveral wheels, together with nuts 
belonging unto each, that are ufed for the roafting of meat. 

; Wilkin’s Mathem. Magick. 

Clocks and jacks, though the fcrews and teeth of the 
wheels and nuts be never fo {mooth, yetif they be not oiled, 
will hardly OME Ray on the Creation, 

Nu’tBrown. adj. [nut and brown.) Brown like a nut kept long. 

Young and old come forth to play, 


Mailton’s Agoniftes. 
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Till the live-long daylight fail, 
Then to the fpicy nutbrown ale. 
When this nutbrown {word was out, 
With ftomach huge he laid about. Fludibras, p. i. 
Two milk-white kids run frifking by her fide, 
For which the nutbrown lafs, Erithacis, 
Full often offer’d many a favoury kifs. 
King Hardicnute, midft Danes and Saxons ftout, 
Carous’d in nutbrown ale, and din’d on grout. King. 
Nu‘rcrackers. x. f. [nut and crack.) An inftrument uted 
to enclofe nuts and break them by pretiure. 
He caft every. human feature out of his countenance, and 
became a pair of xutcrackers. Addtfon's Spectator. 
Nu’TGALL. n. f. [nut and gall.] Excrefcence of an oak. 
In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in flies of con- 


Milton’s Poems. 


ftant fhapes, as in the nutgalls of the outlandith oak. Brown. 


Nu THATCH. ? 
NU'TJOBBER. $ n.f. A bird. 
NU’'TPECKER., 
Nu'THOOK. n. f. [nut and hook.] A ftick with a hook at the 
end to pull down boughs that the nuts may be gathered. 
Nuthook, Nuthook, you lie. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
NUTMEG. n. f. [nut and muguét, French.] 

The nutmeg is a kernel of a large fruit not unlike the peach, 
and feparated from that and from its inveftient coat, the mace 
before itis fent over to us; except that the whole fruit is 
fometimes fent over in preferve, by way of fweet-meat or 
as acuriofity. The nutmeg is of a roundifh or oval figure, 
of a compact or firm texture, and its furface furrowed: it 
is of an extremely agreeable fmell and an aromatick tafte, 
There are two kinds of nutmeg ; the male which is leng and 
cylindrical, but it has lefs of the fine aromatick flavour than 
the female, which is of the fhape of an olive. The Dutch 
import the mutmegs and mace from the Eaft-Indies, and fup- 
ply all Europe with them. The tree which produces them 
is not unlike our pear-tree in its manner of growth: its leaves, 
Whether green or dried, have, when bruifed, a very fragrant 
fmell; and the trunk or branches, cut or broken off, yield 
a red liquor like blood. This tree is carefully cultivated. 
But that which produces the male nutmeg grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of the Moluccas. 
in our foods, and is of excellent virtues asa medicine. Hill. 

The fecond a dry and flofculous coat, commonly called 
mace ; the fourth a kernel included in the fhell, which lieth 
under the mace, is the fame we call nutmeg. Brown’s V. Err. 

I to my pleafant gardens went, 
Where nutmegs breathe a fragrant fcent. Sandys. 
Nu’TsHELL. n. f. [nut and fhell.] The hard fubftance that in- 
clofes the kernel of the nut. 

I could be bounded in a xut/bell, and count myfelf a king 
of infinite fpace. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

A fox had me by the back, and a thoufand pound to a 
nutfbell, I had never got off again. L’Eftrange, 

It feems as eafy to me, to have the idea of fpace empty of 
body, as to think of the hollow of a xut/bell without a ker- 
nel. Locke. 

Nou’tTREE. n. f. [nut and tree.] A tree that bears nuts; ahazle. 
Of trees you fhall have the zuttree and the oak. Peacham. 
Like beating nuttrees, makes a larger crop. Dryden. 

NutRICA TION. n. f. [nutricatio, Lat.] Manner of feeding or 

being fed. x 

Bedides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a fecond 
argument to overthrow this airy nutrication, Brown. 

NU’TRIMENT. n. f. [ nutrimentum, Latin. ] That which 

feeds or nourifhes ; food ; aliment. 
This flave 

Has my lord’s meat in him, 

«Why fhould it thrive and turn to nutriment ? Shake/p. 

The ftomach returns what it has received, in ftreneth and 


Ain, 


nutriment, diffufed into all the parts of the body. 
Does not the body thrive and grow, : re 
By food of twenty years ago? 
And is not virtue in mankind, 
The nutriment that feeds the mind ? Swifts Mifell. 


NutTRIME’NTAL. adj. [from nutriment.] Having the qualities 
of food ; alimental. f 
By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrimental, for this. 
oil is extraéted by animal digeftion as an emulfion. Arb, 
NUTRITION, n. f. [from nutritio, nutric, Lat. nutrition, Fr.] 
The act or quality of nourifhing, fupporting ftrength, or en- 
creafing growth. 
New parts are added to our fubftance to fupply our con- 
tinual decayings; nor can we give a certain account how 
the aliment is fo prepared for Autrition, or by what mecha- 
nifm it is fo regularly diftributed. Glanv. Scepf. c. iii. 
The obftruction of the glands of the mefentery is ‘a great 
impediment to nutrition ; for the lymph in thofe glands is a 
neceffary conftituent of the aliment before it mixeth with 
the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar fpot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot, Pope: 
NutTRi‘110US, 


Dryden. 


Nutmeg is much ufed | 
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NUTRITIOUS. adj. [from nutrio, Latin.] Having the quality 
of nourifhing. 
O may’ft thou often fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly rain ‘ 
Nutritious ! fecret nitre lurks within. Philips. 
The heat equal to incubation is only nutritious; and the 
nutritious juice itfelf refembles the white of an egg in all its 
qualities. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Nu’trritive. adj. [from nutrio, Latin.) Nourifhing ; nutri- 
mental; alimental. 
NU'TRITURE. 2.f. [from nutrio, Latin. ] The power of 
nourifhing. 
Never make a meal of flefh alone, have fome other meat 
with it of lets nutriture. Harvey on Confump. 


To Nu‘zzte. v. a. [This word, in its original fignification, 
feems corrupted from nurfle; but when its original meaning 
was forgotten, writers fuppofed it to come from nozzle or nofe, 
and in that fenfe ufed it.] 

I1. To nurfe; to fofter. 

Old men long nuzzled in corruption, {corning them that 

Sidney. 


would feek reformation. 


NYS 


2. To go with the nofe down like a hog. 

He charged through an army of lawyers, fomctimes with 
{word in hand, at other times nuzz/ing like an eel in the 
mud. Arbuthiot’s John Bull, 

Sir Roger fhook his ears, and nuzzled along, well fatisfied 


that he was doing a charitable work. Arb. J. Bull. 
The bleffed benefit, not there confin’d, 
Drops to the third, who nuzzles clofe behind. Pope. 


Nympu. n. f. [vouQn; nympha, Lat.] 
1. A goddefs of the woods, meadows, or waters. 
And as the moifture which the thirfty earth 
Sucks from the fea, to fill her empty veins, 
From out her womb at laft doth take a birth, 


And runs a nymph along the graflfy plains. Davics, 
2. A lady. In poetry. 
This refolve no mortal dame, 
None but thofe eyes cou’d have o’erthrown ; 
The nymph I dare not, need not name. Waller. 
Nys. [A corruption of ne is.] Noneis; notis. Obfolete. 


Thou findeft fault, where zys to be found, - 
And buildeft ftrong work upon a weak ground.  Spenfir. 


O. 


O AK 


. Has in Englifh a long found ; as, drone, groan, fione, 
alone, cloke, broke, coal, droll ; or fhort, got, knot, 
foot, prong, long. It is ufually denoted long by 
a fervile a fubjoined ; as, moan, or by e at the 
end of the fyllable ; as, bone: when thefe vowels 

are not appended, it is generally fhort, except before J; as, 
droll, feroll, and even then fometimes fhort; as, /oll. 
r. O is ufed as an interjection of wifhing or exclamation. 
O that we, who have refifted all the defigns of his love, 
would now try to defeat that of his anger! Decay of Piety. 
O ! were he prefent, that his eyes and, hands 
Might fee, and urge, the death which he commands. Dryd. 
2. O is ufed with no great elegance by Shake/peare for a circle 
or oval. 
Can this cockpit hold 
The vafty field of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O, the very cafks 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? Shakefp. 
OAF. 2. J. [ This word is varioufly written; auf, ofe, and 
oph; it feems a corruption of oxph, a demon or fairy, in 
German alf, from which elf: and means properly the fame 
with changeling ; a foolifh child left by malevolent ouphs or 
fairies, in the place of one more witty, which they fteal 
away. | 
I. À SERATE a foolifh child left by the fairies. 
Thefe, when a child haps to be got, 
Which after proves an idiot, 
When folk perceives it thriveth not, 
The fault therein to fmother : 


Some filly doating brainlefs calf, 7 : 


That underftands things by the half, 
Says that the fairy left this oaf, 
And took away the other. 
2. A dolt; a blockhead ; an idiot. 
Oa’FisH. adj. [from oaf.] Stupid; dull; doltith. 
Oa'risHness. 7. f. [from cafifs.] Stupidity ; dullnefs, 
OAK. n.f. [ac, ec, Saxon; which, fays Skinner, to fhew 
how ealy it is to play the fool, under a fhew of literature 
and deep refearches, I will, for the diverfion of my. reader, 
derive from Gixos, a houfe; the oak being the beft timber 
for building. Skinner feems to have had Junius in his thoughts, 
who on this very word has fhewn his ufual fondnefs for Greek 
etymology, by a derivation more ridiculous than that by which 
Skinner has ridiculed him. Ac or oak, fays the grave critick, 
fignified among the Saxons, like robur among the Latins, not 
only an oak but /irength, and may be well enough derived, 
non incommode deduci potefl, from aaxn, ftrength ; by taking 
the three firft letters and then finking the A, as is not un- 
common. ] 
The oaé-tree hath male flowers, or katkins, which confift of 
a great number of fmall flender threads. The embryos, which 
produced at remote diftances from thefe on the fame tree, do 
afterwards become acorns, which are produced in hard fcaly 
cups: the leaves are finuated. The fpecies are five. Miller. 


Drayt. Nymphid. 


He return’d with his brows bound with ga. Shake/p. 
He lay along 

Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 

Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shake/p. 

No tree beareth fo many baftard fruits as the oa: for be- 


fides the acorns, it beareth galls, oak apples, oak nuts, which 
are inflammable, and vsak berries, fticking clofe to the body 
of the tree without ftalk. Bacon's Nat. History. 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up and {preads by flow degrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he {tays 
Supreme in ftate; and in three more decays. Dry. 
An oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and then 
lopped, is ftill the fame ows. Locke. 
A light earthy, ftony, and {parry matter, incrufted and 
affixed to oak leaves. Woodward on Faf. 
In the days of Homer every grove, river, fountain, and 


ia 
L 
oak tree, were thought to have their peculiar deities. Odds. 
Let India boaft her plants, nor envy we ad 
The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 
While by our caés the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn. Pope. 


Oak. [ Evergreen. | 

The leaves are, for the moft part, indented, or finuated, 
and in fome the edges of the leaves are prickly, and are ever- 
green: it hath amentaceous flowe:s, which are produced at 
remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree: the fruit is 
an acorn like the common sak. The wood of this tree is 
accounted very good for many forts of tools and utenfils; 
and affords the moft durable charcoal in the world. Miller. 

OAKA'PPLE. n. f. [oak and apple.] A kind of fpongy excre- 
{cence on the cak. 

Another kind of excrercence. is an exudation of plants 
joined with putrefaction, as in oakapples, which are found 
chiefly upon the leaves of oaks. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Oa’KEN. adj. [from oak.] Made of oak; gathered from oak. 

No nation doth equal England for oaken timber wherewith 

to build fhips. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers, 
By lot from Jove I am the pow’r 


Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bow’r. Ailton. 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 
With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 


An oaken garland to be worn on feftivals, was the recom- 
penfe of one who had covered a citizen in battle. Addijen, 
He {natched a good tough oaken cudgel, and began to 


brandifh it. Arbuthnot’s F. Bull. 


Oa'keEnpPin. n. f- An apple: 


`a Oakenpin, fo called from its hardnefs, is a lafting fruit, 
yleldSexcelttpt liquor, and is near the nature of the Weft- 
bury apple, though not in form. Mortimer. 
OakuUM. 2. fA word probably formed by fome corruption. } 
Cords unjwifted and reduced to hemp, with which, mingled 
with pitch, leaks are ftopped. 
~ Vhey make their sakum, wherewith they chalk the feams 
of the fhips, of old feer and weather beaten ropes, when they 
are.over fpent and grown fo rotten as they ferve for no other 
ufe but to make rotten sakum, which moulders and wafhes 


away with every fea as the fhips labour and are tofled. Ral, 
Some drive old sakum thro’ each feam and rift ; 
Their left hand does the calking-iron guide ; 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryden. 


OAR. n.f: [ane, Saxon; perhaps by allufion to the common 
expreifion of plowing the water, from the fame root with ear, 
to plow, aro, Lat.) A long pole with a broad end, by which 
veflels are driven in the water, the refiftance made by water 
to the oar pufhing on the veflel. 

Th’ cars were filver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ftroke, and made 
The water which they beat, to follow fatter, 
As amorous of their ftrokes. Shakefp. Ful. Cear. 
So tow'rds a fhip the car-finn'd gallies ply, ` : 
Which wanting fea to ride, or wind to fly, 
Stands but to fall reveng’d. “Denham’s Poems. 
In fhipping fuch as this, the Irith kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide, 
_ Ever fharp-keel’d boats to ftem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like cars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 
lts progreffive motion may be effected by the help of fe- 
veral oars, which in the outward ends of them fhall be like 


__the fns of a fith to contract and dilate. Wilkins. 
Lo Oar. v. n. [from the noun.] To row. 
He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 

And oar’d with labouring arms along the flood. Pope. 


To Oar. v.a. To impel by rowing. 

His bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himfelf with his good arms in lufty ftrokes 


To th’ fhore. Shakefpeare's Tempel. 


Oa’ry. 


a ae 
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Oa'ry. adj. [from oar.] Having the form or ufe of oars. 
His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet, 
In fxinny films, and fhape his cary feet. 
The fwan with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her {tate with cary feet. 
Dasr. nf A kiln. Not in ufe. 
Empty the binn into a hog-bag, and carry them imme- 
diately to the ou/ or kiln, to be dried. Merer 
OATCA'KE. n. f. [oat and cake.) Cake made of the meal of 


Addifon. 


Milton. 


ts. i l 
Take a blue ftone they make haver or oatcakes upon, and 
lay it upon the crofs bars of iron. Peacham. 
Oa’TEN. adj. [from vat.) Made of oats; bearing oats. 
When fhepherds pipe on vaten ftraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmens clocks. . Shake/p. 
OATH. n. f. [aith, Gothick ; að, Saxon. The diftance be- 
tween the noun cath, and the verb /wear, is very obfervable, 
as it may fhew that our oldeft dialect is formed from different 
languages.] An affirmation, negation, or promife, corrobo- 
sated by the atteftation of the Divine Being. 
Read over Julia’s heart, thy firft beft love, 
For whofe dear fake thou then did’ft rend thy faith 
Into a thoufand oaths ; and all thofe oaths 
Defcended into perjury to love me. Shakefpeare. 
He that frikes the firft ftroke, Pll run him up to the 
hilts as I am a foldier. 
—An cath of mickle might; and fury fhall abate. Sha. 
We have confultations, which inventions fhall be publifhed, 
which not: and take an vath of fecrecy for the concealing of 
thofe which we think fit to keep fecret. Bacon. 
Thofe called to any office of truft, are bound by an cath 
to the faithful difcharge of it: but an oath is an appeal to 
God, and therefore can have no influence, except upon thofe 
who believe that he is. Swift. 


~Oa’THABLE. adj. [from cath. A word not ufed.] Capable 


of having an oath adminiftered. 
You’re not cathable, 

Altho’ I know you'll fwear 

Into ftrong fhudders th’ immortal gods. Shake/peare. 
OaTHBREA‘KING. ^. f. [oath and break.] Perjury; the vio- 

Jation of an oath. 
His oathbreaking he mended thus, 

By now forfwearing that he is forfworn. Shak. Hen. IV. 
OA'TMALT. n. f. [oat and malt.] Malt made of oats. 

In Kent they brew with one half catmalt, and the other 

half barleymalt. Martimer’s Hufb. 
OA'TMEAL. n. f. [oat and meal.) Flower made by grinding 
oats. 

Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the {cab on the 

head. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 

Of afhes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 
Oa’TMEAL, n. f. An herb. Ainfworth. 
Oats. n.f. [acen, Saxon.] A grain, which in England is 

generally given to horfes, but in Scotland fupports the people. 

It is of the grafs leaved tribe ; the flowers have no petals, 

and are difpofed in a loofe panicle : the grain is eatable. 
The meal makes tolerable good bread. Miller. 
The oats have eaten the horfes. Shake/peare. 

It is bare mechanifm, no otherwife produced than the 
turning of a wild catbeard, by the infinuation of the particles 
of moifture. Locke. 

For your lean cattle, fodder them with barley ftraw firft, 

and the oat ftraw laft. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

His horfe’s allowance of oats and beans, was greater than 

the journey required. À Swift. 
Oa’rtHistLe. 7. f. [oat and thiflle.] An herb. Ainf. 
OBAMBULA'TION. 2. f. [obambulatio, from obambulo, Latin. ] 
The act of walking about. Dia. 
To Ospu'ce. v.a. [obduco, Latin.) To draw over as a co- 
vering. 
No animal exhibits its face in the native colour of its fkin 
but man; al! others are covered with feathers, hair, or a 
cortex that is obduced over the cutis. Hale. 
OBDUC'TION. n. f. [from obduélio, obduco, Latin.} The act 
of covering, or laying a cover. 
Ospvu’racy. n. f. [from obdurate.] Inflexible wickednef: ; 
impenitence ; hardnefs of heart. 
Thou think’{t me as far in the Devil’s book, as thou and 
Falftaff, for obduracy and perfiftency. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
God may, by a mighty grace, hinder the abfolute com- 
letion of n in final obduracy. South's Serm. 
OBDU’RATE. adj. [obduratus, Latin.] 
1. Hard of heart; inflexibly obftinate in ill; hardned ; impe- 
nitent. 
Oh ! let me teach thee for thy father’s fake, 
That gave thee life, when well he might have flain thee ; 
Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. Shakefpeare. 
If when you make your pray’rs, 


OBE 


God thould be fo obdurate as yourfelves, 

How would it fare with your departed fouls ? 
Women are foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou ftern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorfelefs. Shatée/p. 
To convince the proud what figns avail, 

Or wonders move th’ obdurate to relent ; 

‘They harden’d more, by what might more reclaim. Milt. 
Obdurate as you are, oh! hear at leaft 

My dying prayers, and grant my laft requett. 

2. Hardned; firm; ftubborn. 
Sometimes the very cuftom of evil makes the heart obdu- 


Shakefp. 


Dryden. 


bate againft whatfoever inftrutions to the contrary. Hooker: 
A pleafing forcery could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguifh, and excite _ 
Fallacious hope, or arm th’ obdurate breaft 
With ftubborn patience, as with triple fteel. Milton. 


No fuch thought ever ftrikes his marble, obdurate heart, 
but it prefently flics off and rebounds from it. It is impoflible 
for a man to be thorough-paced in ingratitude, till he has 
fhook off all fetters of pity and compaffion. South. 


` 3. Harth; rugged. 


They joined the moft obd.rate confonants without one in- 
tervening vowel. Swift. 
Ospu’RATELY. adv. [from obdurat:.] Stubbornly ; inflexibly ; 
impenitently. 
Ospu’RATENESS. 7. f. [from obdurate.] Stubbornnefs ; in- 
flexibility ; impenitence. 
Ospura’TION. 7^. f. [from obdurate. ] Hardnefs of heart; 
ftubbornnefs. 

What occafion it had given them to think, to their greater 
obduration in evil, that through a froward and wanton defire 
of innovation, we did conitrainedly thofe things, for which 
confcience was pretended? | Hooker, b. iv. 

OBDU'RED. adj. [ obduratus, Latin. ] Hardned; inflexible ; 
impenitent. 
This faw his haplefs foes, but ftood oddur’d, 
And to rebellious fight rallied their pow’rs 
~ Infenfate. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
Ose’pieNceE. n. f. [obedience, Fr. obedie tia, Latin.] Obfe- 
quioufnefs ; fubmiffion to authority ; compliance with com- 
mand or prohibition. 

If you violently proceed againft him, it would fhake in 

pieces the heart of his obedience. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 
Thy hufbahd 

Craves no other tribute at thy hands, 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience. Shake/p. 

His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether of fin 
unto death, or of obedience unto righteoufnefs. Rom. vi. 16. 

It was both a ftrange commillion, and a ftrange obédience 
to a commiffion, for men fo futioufly affailed, to hold their 
hands. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Nor can this be, 

But by fulfilling that which thou didft want, 

Obedience to the law of God, impos’d 

On penalty of death. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

OBE’DIENT. adj. [obediens, Latin.} Submiffive to authority ; 
compliant with command or prohibition ; obfequious. 

To this end did I write, that I might know the proof of 
you, whether ye be obedient in all things. 2 Cor. ii. Q. 

To this her mother’s plot 

She, feemingly obedient, likewife hath 

Made promife. Shake/p. M. IW. of Wind. 

He humbled himfelf, and became obedient unto death. 

. Phil. ii. 8. 

Religion hath a good influence upon the people, to make 
them obedient to government, and peaceable one towards 
another. Tillotfon, Serm. 3. 

The chief his orders gives; th’ obedient band, 
With due obfervance, wait the chief's command. Pope. 
OBE'DIENTIAL. adj. [obedientiel, Fr. from obedient.| Accord- 
ing to the rule of obedience. 

Faith is fuch as God will accept of, when it affords fidu- 
cial reliance onthe promifes, and obediential fubmiffion to the 
command. Hammond. 

Faith is then perfeét, when it produces in us a fiduciary 
affent to whatever the gofpel has revealed, and an obedtential 
fubmiffion to the commands. Wake’s Prep. for Death. 

Ose’DIENTLY. adv. [from obedient ] With obedience. 

We fhould behave ourfelves reverently and obediently to- 
wards the Divine Majefty, and juftly and charitably towards 
men, Tillotfon. 

Ose’tsaNce. ^. f. [obei/ance, Fr. This word is formed by cor- 
ruption from abaifance, an act of reverence.] A bow; acour- 
tefy ; an aét of reverence made by inclination of the body or 
knee. 

Bartholomew my page, 

See dreft in all fuits like a lady ; 

Then call him Madam, do him all obei/ance. Shake/peare. 

Bathfheba bowed and did obei/ance unto the king. 1 K.i. 16. 
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The lords and ladies paid ? 
‘Their homage, with a low obei/ance madc ; 
And teem’d to venerate the facred fhade. 
O’neLisk. n. f. [obelifcus, Latin.] 
1, A magnificent high picce of folid marble, or other fine ftonc, 
having ufually four faces, and leflening upwards by degrees, 


Dryden. È 


till it ends in a point like a pyramid. Harris. 
Between thc ftatues obeli/ks were plac’d, 
And the learn’d walls with hieroglyphicks grac’d. Pepe. 


2. A mark of cenfure in the margin of a book, in the form of 
a dagger [+]. i : 

He publifhed the tranflation of the Septuagint, having 
compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by afterifks what 
was defective, and by obeli/ks what redundant. Grew. 

OBEQUITA'TION. n. f. [from obequito, Latin.) The act of 
riding about. 

OBERRA'TION, n. f. [from oberro, Latin.) The act of wan- 
dering about. 

OBESE. adj. [obefus, Latin.] Fat; loaden with flefh. 

OBE'sSENESS. ) n. f. [from obefe.] Morbid fatnefs ; incum- 

Ose’siry. $ brance of flefh. 

On thefe many difeafes depend ; as on the ftraitnefs of the 
cheft, a phthifis; on the largenefs of the veins, an atrophy ; 
on theirgmallnefs, obe/ity. Grew’s Cofmol. b. ii. 

To Oss’y. v. a. [ obeir, French; obedio, Latin. ] 
1. To pay fubmifion to ; to comply with, from reverence to 
authority. 
The will of heav’n 
Be done in this and all things! I obey. Shakef. Hen. VIII. 
I am afham’d, that women are fo fimple 
-To feek for rule, fupremacy, and fway, 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey.  Shake/p. 

Let not fin reign in your mortal body, that ye fhould obey 
it in the lufts thereof. Rom. vi. 12. 

Was fhe thy God, that her thou didft obey, 

Before his voice ? Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Africk and India fhall his pow’r obey, ? 

He fhall extend his propagated {way > 

Beyond the folar year, without the ftarry way. Dryden. J 

2. It had formerly fometimes to before the perfon obeyed, which 
Addifon has mentioned as one of Milton’s latinifms ; but itis 
frequent in old writers ; when we borrowed the French word 
we borrowed the fyntax, obeir au roi. 

He commanded the trumpets to found ; to which the two 
brave knights obeying, they performed their courfes, breaking 


their ftaves. Sidney. 
The flit bark, obeying to her mind, 
Forth launched quickly, as fhe did defire. Fairy Q. 


His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey. Rom. vi. 16. 
Nor did they not’perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel, 
Yet to their general’s voice they foon obey’d. 
‘OBJECT. n. f. [objet, Fr. objectum, Latin.] 
1, That about which any power or faculty is employed. 
Pardon 
The flat unrais’d fpirit, that hath dar’d, 
On this unworthy fcaffold to bring forth 
So great an objed?. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
They are her fartheft reaching inftrument, 
Yet they no beams unto their objed?s fend ; 
But all the rays are frorn their obyec?s fent, 
And in the eyes with pointed angles end. Davies. 
The objeé? of true faith is, either God himfclf, or the 
word of God: God who is believed in, and the word of 
God as the rule of faith, or matter to be believed. Hamm. 
Thole things in ourfelves, are the only proper objec?s of 
our zeal, which, in others, are the unqueftionable fubjects 
of our praifes. Sprat’s Serm. 
Truth is the objeé? of our underftanding, as good is of the 
will. Drydei’s Dufre/noy. 
2. Something prefented to the fenfes to raife any affection or 
emotion in the mind. 
Difhonour not your eye 


Milton. 


By throwing it on any other objed?. Shake/p. 
Why elfe this double objeé? in our fight, 
Of flight purfu’d in the air, and o'er the ground. Milton. 


This paflenger felt fome degree of concern, at the fight 
of fo moving an objec?, and therefore withdrew. Atterbury. 
3. [In grammar.] Any thing influenced by fomewhat elfe. 
The accufative after a verb tranfitive, or a fentence in 
room thereof, is called, by grammarians, the objec? of the 
verb. Clarkes Latin Grammar. 
Osje’ctcrass. n. fe Glas remoteft from the eye. 
_ An objedigla/s of a telefcope I once mended, by grinding 
it on pitch with putty, and Icaning cafily on it in the grind- 
ing, left the putty fhould fcratch it. Newt. Opt. 
To OBJECT. v. a. [objedter, Fr. objicto, objectum, Latin. ] 
1. ‘To oppofe ; to prefent in oppofition. 
Flowers growing fcattered in divers beds, will fhew more 
fo as that they be object to view at once. Bacon. 
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Pallas to their eycs 
The mift objecPed, and condens’d the fkics. Pope. 
2. To propofe as a charge criminal; or a rcafon adverfe: with 
to or again/t, 

Were it not fome kind of blemifh to be like unto Infidels 
and Heathens, it would not fo ufually be oljec?ed; men would 
not think it any advantage in the caufe of religion to be able 
therewith juftly to charge their adversaries. Hooker, 


The book requireth duc examination, and giveth liberty 


to objec? any crime againft any fuch as are tu be ordered. 
Whitgifte, 

Men in all deliberations find eafe to be of the nega- 
tive fide, and affect a credit to objec? and foretel difficulties ; 
for when propofitions are denied, there is an end of them; 
but if they be allowed, it requireth a new work; which 
falfe point of wifdom is the bane of bufinefs. Bacon. 

This the adverfaries of faith have too much reafon to ob- 
Jet againf? too many of its profcfors ; but again/? the faith 
itfelf nothing at all. Sprat’s Serm. 

It was objected again/? a late painter, that he drew many 
graceful piétures, but few of them were like. Dryden, 

Others objec? the poverty of the nation, and difficulties in 
furnifhing greater fupplics. Addtfen’s State of the Var. 

There was but this fingle fault thac Eralinus, though an 
enemy, could objec to him. Alierbury, 

Osyje’cTion. n. f. [objedtion, Fr. objectio, Latin.] 
1. The act of prefenting any thing in oppofition. 
2. Criminal charge. 
Speak on, Sir, 

I dare your wortt objections. 

3. Adverfe argument. : 

There is ever between all eftates a fecret war. I know 
well this {peech is the objection and not the decifion; and that 
it is after refuted. Bacon’s War with Spain, 

Whofoever makes fuch objeéficns againit an hypothefis, 
hath a right to be heard, let his temper and genius be what 
it will. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

4. Fault found. 

I have fhewn your verfes to feme, who have made that ch- 

jection to them. Wall's Letter. 
OBJECTIVE. adj. [objectif, Fr. objectus, Latin} 
I. Belonging to the object ; contained in the object. 

Certainty, according ta the fchools, is diftinguifhed into 
objective and fubjective. Objective certainty is when the pro- 
pofition is certainly true in itfelf; and fubjective, when we 
are certain of the truth of it. The one is in things, the 
other in our minds. Watts’s Losich. 

2. Made an object; prepofed as an object. * 

If this one fmall piece of nature {till affords new mat- 
ter for our difcovery, when fhou!d we be able to fearch out 
the vaft treafuries of oljeé?:ve knowledge that lies within 
the compafs of the univerfe ? Hale's Origin of Man. 

O’BJECTIVELY. adv. [from objective. ] 
I. In manner of an ebject. 

This may fitly be called. a determinate idea, when, fuch 
as it is at any time objectively in the mind, it is annexed, and 
without variation determined to an articulate found, which is 
to be ftcadily the fign of that very fame obje& of the mind. 

Locke's Epifile to the Reader. 


Shakefp. Henry VII 


2. In a ftate of oppofition. 

The batilitk fhould be deftroyed, in regard he firft re- 
ceiveth the rays of his antipathy and venomous emision, 
which objeZ#ively move his fenfe. Brown's V. Err. 

O'BJECTIVENESS. n. f. [from objeétive.] The ftate of being 
an object. 3 

Is there fuch a motion or oljectivene/s of external bodies, 
which produceth light? The faculty of light is fitted to re- 
ceive that impreffion or objecfivene/s, and that objetivene/s 
fitted to that faculty. Hlale’s Origin of Mankind. 

OBJECTOR. 7. /. [from obje.] One who offers objections ; 
one who raifes difficulties. : 
But thefe objetors muft the caufe upbraid, 

That has not mortal man, immortal made. Black. 

Let the objecfars confider, that thefe irregularities muit have 
come from the !aws of mechanifm. Bentley's Serm. 

Ost. [a corruption of obiit, or obivit. ] Funcral obfequies. Ain/, 

To OBJU'RGATE. v. a. [oljurgo, Latin.] To chide; to 
reprove. 

On Onan n. f. [objurgatio, Lat.] Reproof; reprehen- 
ion, 
È If there be no true liberty, but a!l things come to pafs; by 
inevitable neceflity, then what are all interrogations and chjur- 
gations, and reprehenfions and expoftulations ? Bramh, 

Ovyju’RGAToryY. adj. [objurgatorius, Latin.] Repreheniory ; 
culpatory ; chiding. 

OTBLA'TE. adj. [oblatus, Latin.] Flatted at the pcles. Ufed 
of a {phcroid. 

By gravitation bodies on this globe will prefs towards its 
center, though not exactly thither, by realon of the ofiary 

fpheroidical 
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fpheroidical figure of the earth, arifing from its diurnal rota- 
tion about its axis. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
Osta’tion. n. f. [oblation, Fr. oblatus, Latin.] An offering; a 
facrifice ; any thing offered as an act of worfhip or reverence. 
With that fhe looked upon the pi€ture before her, and 
ftraipht iigbed, und ftraight tears followed, as ifthe idol of 
duty ought to be honoured with fuch oblations. Sidney. 
Many conceive in this oblation, not a natural but a civil 
kind of death, and a feparation from the world. Brown. 
The will gives worth to the oblation, as to God's accept- 
ance, fets the poorelt giver upon the fame level with the 


richeft. South's Sermons. 
I wifh 
The kind cblution of a falling tear. Dryden. 
Behold the coward, and the brave, 
All make oblations at this fhrine. Swifts Poems. 


OBLECTA TION. n. f. [oblectatio, Lat.] Delight; pleafure. 
Jo OBLIGATE. v. a. [obligo, Latin.] To bind by con- 
tract or duty. 
Os.ica’TIoNn. 2. f. [obligatio, from obligo, Lat. obligation, Fr.] 
1. The binding power of any oath, vow, duty; contract. 
Your father loft a tather ; 
That father his; and the turvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for fome term, 
To do obfequious forrow. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
‘There was no means for him as a chriftian, to fatisty all 
obligations both to God and man, but to offer himfelf for a 
mediator of an accord and peace. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
The better to fatisty this double obligation, you have early 


cultivated the genius you have to arms. Dryden. 
No ties can bind, that from conftraint arife, 
Where cither’s fore’d, all obligation dies. Granvile, 


2. An act which binds any man to iome performance. 

The heir of an obliged perfon is not bound to make re- 
ftitution, if the obligation pafled only by a perfonal aét; but 
if it pafled from his perion to his eftate, then the eftate pafles 
with all its burthen. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

8: Favour by which one is bound,to gratitude. 

Where is the obligation of any man’s making me a prefent 
of what he does not care for himielf? L’Ejfirange. 

So quick a fenfe did the Ifraelites entertain of the merits 
of Gideon, and the obiigation he had laid upon them, that 
they tender him the regal and hereditary government of that 
people. South's Sermons. 

O'ELIGATORY. adj. [obligatione, Fr. from obligate.] Impofing 
an obligation ; binding ; coercive ; with fo or on. 

And concerning the lawfulnefs, not only permiffively, but 
whether it be not obligatory to Chriftian princes and ftates. Bac. 

As long as the law is obligatory, fo long our obedience is 
due. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

A people long ufed to hardfhips, look upon themfelves as 
creatures at mercy, and that all impofitions laid on them by 
a ftrorger hand, arc legal and obligatory. Swift. 

It this patent is obligatory on them, it is contrary to acts of 
parlament, and therctore void, Swift. 

To OBLIGE. v. a. [obliger; Fr. obligo, Latin.] 
J. To bind; to impole obligation ; to compel to fomething. 

Religion odiiges men to the practice of thofe virtues which 
conduce to the prefervation of our health. Tillotfon. 

The law muit oblige in all precepts, or in none. If it 
oblige in all, all are to be obeyed ; if it oblige in none, it has 
no longer the authority of a law. Rogers, Serm. 15. 

2. To indebt; to lay obligations of gratitude. 
Fie that depends upon another, muft 


Oblige his honour with a boundlefs truft. Waller. 
Since love obliges not, I from this hour 
Affume the right of man’s defpotic power. Dryden. 


Vain wretched creature, how art thou mifled, 
To think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 
Thefe truths are not the product of thy mind, 
Put dropt from heav’n, and of anobler kind: 
Reveal’d religion firft inform’d thy fight, 
And reatfon faw not, till faith fprung the light. 
Thus man by his own ftrength to heaven wou’d foar, 


And wou’d not be od/ig’d to God for more. Dryden. 
When int’reft calls off ail her fneaking train, 

When all th’ oblig’d defert, and all the vain, 

She waits or to the fcaffold or the cell. Pope, 


‘Yo thofe hills we are obliged for all cur metals, and with 
them for all the conveniencies and comforts of life. Bentley. 
3. Lo pleafe ; to gratify. cmt oS 
A great man gets more by obliging his inferiour, than by 
difdaining him ; asa man has a greater advantage by fowing 
and drefling his ground, than he can have by trampling upon 
it. South's Sermons. 

Some natures are fo four and fo ungrateful, that they are 
never to be obliged. L’Efirange. 

Happy the people, who preferve their honour 

By the fame duties tnat oblige their prince | Add. Cato. 
Ocxr’cee..n. /.-{from oblige.) The perfon bound by a legal 

or written contract, 

OBLIGEMENT. x. f. [obligementy French.] Obligation. 
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I wil! not refift, whatever it is, either of divine or human 
abligement, that you lay upon me. Milton’s Education. 
Let this fair princets but one minute ftay, 

A look from her will your ob/igements pay. 

Osxi’cer. n. f He who binds by contract. 
OBLI'GING. part. adj. [obligeant, l'r. from oblige.] Civil; com- 
plaifant ; refpcectful ; engaging. 

Nothing could be more obiiging and refpectful than the 
lion’s letter was, in appearance ; but there was death in the 
truc intent. L’Eftrange, Fab. 54. 

Monfeigneur Strozzi has many curiofities, and is very 


Dryden, 


ob:iging to a ftranger who defires the fight of them.  Addifon. 
Obliging creatures! make me fee 

All that difgrac’d my betters, met in me. Pope. 

So obliging that he ne’er obiig’d. Pope. 


OsLIGINGLY. adv. [from ob:iging.] Civilly; complaifantly. 
Eugenius informs me very ob/igingly, that he never thought 


he fhould have difliked any paflage in my paper. — Addilon. 
I fee her tafte each nauleous draught, 
And fo obliging/y am caught ; 
I blefs the hand from whence they came, 
Nor dare diftort my face for fhame. Swift's Milcell. 


Osxi’cineness. n. f. [from obliging. ] 
I. Obligation; force. 

They look into them not to weigh the ob/igingne/s, but to 
quarrel the difficulty of the injun@tions: not to direct prac- 
tice, but excufe prevarications. Decay of Picty. 

2. Civility; complaifance. 
OsBLiqua’TION. n. f. [obliquatio, from obliquo, Latin.] Decli- 
nation from perpendicularity ; obliquity. 

The change made by the obitquation of the eyes, is leaft 
in colours of the denfeft than in thin fubftances. Newt. Opt. 

OBLIQUE. adj. [oblique, Fr. obliquus, Latin. } 
1. Not direct ; not perpendicubar ; not parallel. 
One by his view 

Mought deem him born with ill-difpos’d fkies, 

When oblique Saturn fat in the houfe of th’ agonies. Farry Q. 

If found be ftopped and repercuffed, it cometh about on 
the other fide in an oblique line. Bacon’; Nat. Hifl 

May they not pity us, condemn’d to bear 

The various heav’n of an obliquer {phere ; 

While by fix’d laws, and with a juft return, 

They feel twelve hours that fhade, for twelve that burn. 


Prior. 

Bavaria’s ftars muft be accus’d which fhone ? 
That fatal day the mighty work was done, ? 
With rays cbligue upon the gallic fun. Prior. ¥ 


It has a direction oblique to that of the former motion. 
Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Criticks form a general character from the obfervation of 
particular errors, taken in their own obligue or. imperfect 
views; which is as unju, as to make a judgment of the 
beauty of a man’s body, from the fhade it cafts in fuch and 
fuch a pofition. Notes on the Odyffey. 

2. Not direct. Ufed of fenfe. 
Has he given the lie 
In circle, or oblique, or femicircle, 
Or direct parallel; you muft challenge him. Shake/p. 
3. [In grammar.] Any cafe in nouns except the nominative. 
OBLIQUELY. adv. [from ob/tque.] 
1. Not directly ; not perpendicularly. 

Of meridian altitude, it hath but twenty-three degrees, 
fo that it plays but ob/igvely upon us, and as the fun doth 
about the twenty-third of January. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

Declining trom the noon of day, 

The fun obliquely fhoots his burning ray. 

2. Not in the immediate or direct meaning. 
His difcourfe tends obliquely to the detracting from others, 
or the extolling of himfelf. Addifon’s Speéator, N®. 255. 
ee herve n. f. [olbiquité, Fr. from oblique. } 
1. Deviation from phyficial rectitude ; deviation from paral- 
lelifm or perpendicularity. 
Which elfe to feveral fpneres thou muft afcribe, 
Mov’d contrary with thwart obligusties. Milt. P. Loft: 
2. Deviation from moral rectitude. 

There is in rectitude, beauty; as contrariwife in obliquity, 
deformity. Hooker, b.i. f. 8. 

Count Rhodophill cut out for government and high affairs, 
and balancing all matters in the fcales of his high under- 
ftanding, hath reétified all ob/iqutties. Howel’s Vocal For. 

For a rational creature to conform himfelf to the will of 
God in all things, carries in it a rational rectitude or good- 
nefs ; and to difobey or oppofe his will in any thing, imports 
a moral obliquity. South's Sermons. 

To OBLITERATE. v. a. [oblitero, ob and litera, Latin. } 
1. To efface any thing written. 
2. To wear out; to deftroy; to efface. 
Wars and defolations obliterate many ancient monuments. 
Haes Origin of Mankind: 
Let men confider themfelves as enfnared in that unhappy 
4 contract, 


Po. Ra. Locke. 
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tontract, which has rendered them part of the Devil’s pof- 
fefion, and contrive how they may obliterate that reproach, 
and difentangle their mortgaged fouls. Decay of Piety. 

Thefe fimpleideas, the underftanding can no more refufe 
to have, or alter, or blot them out, than a mirrour can re- 
fufe, alter, or ob.iterate the images, which the objects fet 
before it produce. Locke. 

OBLITERA’TION. n. f. [obliteratio, Latin] Effacement; ex- 
tinĉtion. 

Confidering the cafualties of wars, tranfmigrations, efpe- 
cially that of the general flood, there might probably be an 
obliteration of all thofe monuments of antiquity that ages pre- 
cedent at fome time have yielded. Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 

Osti’vion. n. f. [oblivio, Latin. ]} 
1. Forgetfulnefs ; ceflation of remembrance. 
Water-drops have worn the ftones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion fwallow`d cities up, 

And mighty ftates charaCterlefs are grated 

To dufty nothing. Shake/. Troil, and Creffida. 

Thou fhouldft have heard many things of worthy memory, 
which now fhall die in ob/vion, and thou return unexperienced 
to thy grave. Shakef. Taming of the Shrew. 

Knowledge is made by oblivion, and to purchafe a clear 
and warrantable body of truth, we muft forget and part with 
much we know. Brown’s Vulgar Err. Pref. 

Can they imagine, that God has therefore forgot their 
fins, becaufe they are not willing to remember them? Or 


will they meafure his pardon by their own oblivion. South. 
Among our crimes oblivion may be fet ; 
But ’tis our king’s perfection to forget. Dryden. 


2. Amnefty ; general pardon of crimes in a ftate. 

By the act of oblivion, all offences againft the crown, and 
all particular trefpaffes between fubject and fubje&t, were par- 
doned, remitted, and utterlysextinguifhed. Davies. 

Osxi'vious. adj. [obliviofus, Latin.] Caufing forgetfulnefs. 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the ftuff’d bofom. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
The Britifh fouls 
Exult to fee the crouding ghofts defcend 
Unnumber’d ; well aveng’d, they quit the cares 


Of mortal life, and drink th’ oblivious lake. Philips, 
Oh born to fee what none can fee awake! 
Behold the wonders of th’ oblivious lake. Popes Dunc. 


OBLONG. adj. [obiong, Fr. oblongus, Latin.] Longer than 
broad ; the fame with a rectangle parallelogram, whofe fides 
are unequal. Harr. 

The beft figure of a garden I efteem an oblong upon a de- 
fcent. Temples Mifcell. 

Every particle, fuppofing them globular or not very oblong, 
would be above nine million times their own length from any 
other particle. Bentley's Sermons. 

OBLO'NGLY. adv. [from oblong.] In an oblong dire€tion. 

The furface of the temperate climates is larger than it 
would have been, had the globe of our earth or of the pla- 
nets, been either fpherical, or oblongly {pheroidical. Cheyne. 

OBLO'NGNEss. n. f. [from oblong.] The ftate of being oblong. 

C’sLoquy. n. f. [obloguor, Lat. ] 

I. Cenforious {peech ; blame; flander; reproach. 

Reafonable moderation hath freed us from being defervedly 
fubject unto that bitter kind of ob/oguy, whereby as the church 
of Rome doth, under the colour of love towards thofe things 
which be harmlefs, maintain extremely moft hurtful corrup- 
tions ; fo we peradventure might be upbraided, that under 
colour of hatred towards thofe things that are corrupt, we 
are on the other fide as extreme, even againft moft harm- 
lefs ordinances. . Hooker, b. iv. f. 14. 

Here new afperfions, with new obloguies, 
Are laid on old deferts. Daniel's Civil War. 
Canft thou with impious ob/oguy condemn 

The juft decree of God, pronounc’d and fworn? Milton. 

Shall names that made your city the glory of the earth, be 
mentioned with obloquy and detraction ? Addifon. 

Every age might perhaps produce one or two true genius, 
if they were not funk under the cenfure and obloquy of plod- 
ding, fervile, imitating pedants. Swift, 

2. Caufe of reproach ; difgrace. Not proper. 

My chaftity’s the jewel of our houfe, 

Bequeathcd down from many anceftors ; 

Which were the greateft ob/oguy i’th’ world 

In me to lote. Shake/peare’s All's well that ends well. 

Osmurte’scence. 2. f. [from obmute/co, Latin.) Lofs of fpeech. 

A vehement fear often produceth obmute/cence. Brown. 

OBNO’XIOUS. n, f. [obnoxius, Latin.] 

1. Subject. 

I propound a character of juftice in a middle form, be- 
tween the fpeculative difcourfes of philofophers, and the 
writings of lawyers, which are tied and obnoxious to their 
particular laws. Bacon's Holy War, 

2. Liable to punishment. 


All are cbuoxious, and this faulty land, 
Like fainting Hefter, does before you ftand, 
Watching your fceptre. Waller. 
We knowourfelves obnoxrous to God’s fevere juftice, andthat 
he is a God of mercy and hateth fin; and therefore that we 
might not have the leaft fufpicion of his unwillingnefs to for- 
give, he hath fent his only begotten fon into the world, by 
his difmal fufferings and curfed death, to expiate our offences, 
Calamy’s Sermons: 
Thy name, O Varus, if the kinder pow’rs 
Preferve our plains, and fhield the Mantuan tow’rs, 
Obnoxious by Cremona’s neighb’ring crime, 
The wings of fwans, and ftrongcr pinion’d rhyme 
Shall raife aloft. 
3. Liable; expofed. 
Long hoftility had made their friendfhip weak in itfelf, 
and more obzoxious to jealoufies and diftrufts. Hayward. 
But what will not ambition and revenge i 
Defcend to ? who afpires, muft down as low 
As high he foar’d ; obnoxious firft or laft, 
To bafeft things. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Beafts lie down, 
To dews obnoxious on the grafly floor. Dryden, 
Osno‘xiousness. n. f. [from obnoxious.) Subjcétion ; liable- 
nefs to punifhment. 
Oxno’xtousxy. adv. [from obnoxious.) In a ftate of fubjec= 
tion ; in the ftate of one liable to punifhment. 
To O'BNUBILATE. v. a. [ obuubilo, Latin.) To cloud; to 
obfcure. 
O’soxe. x. f. [obolus, Lat.] In pharmacy, twelve grains. Arf; 
OBRE'PTION. 2. f. [obreptio, Latin.) The act of creeping on. 
To OBRO'GATE. v. a. [obrogo, Lat.] To proclaim a con- 
trary law for the diffolution of the former. Didi, 
OBSCENE. adj. [obfcene, Fr. obfcaenus, Latin.] 
1. Immodeft ; not agreeable to chaftity of mind; caufing lewd 
ideas. 
Chemos th’ ob/cene dread of Moab’s fons. Milton. 
Words that were once chafte, by frequent ufe grow obfiene 
and uncleanly. Watts’s Logick. 
2. Offenfive ; difgufting. 
A girdle foul with greafe binds his ob/cene attire. Dryden. 
Home as they went, the fad difcourfe renew’d, ? 
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Of the relentlefs dame to death purfu’d, 
And of the fight ob/cene fo lately view’d. Dryden. 
3. Inaufpicious ; ill omined. ; 
Care fhuns thy walks, as at the chearful light 
The groaning ghofts, and birds ob/cene take flicht. Drd. 
It is the fun’s fate like your’s, to be difpleafing to owls 
and ob/cene animals, who cannot bear his luftre. Pope’s Lett. 


OBscE'NELY. adj. [from ob/cene.] In an impure and unchaite _ 


manner. 

Ossce’nenEss. ) ». f. [obfcenité, Fr. from obfcene.| Impurity of 

Ossce’nity. $ thought or language ; unchattity ; lewdnels. 

„Mr. Cowley afferts plainly, that obfcenity has no place in 

wit. Dryden. 
Thofe fables were tempered with the Italian feverity, and 


free from any note of infamy or obfcenene/s. Dryden. 
Thou art wickedly devout, 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, 
To wath th’ ob/cenities of night away. Dryden, ` 
No pardon vile ob/cenity fhould find, 
Tho’ wit and art con{pire to move your mind. Pope. 


Oescura’Tion. n. f. [ob/curatio, Lat.) 
1. The act of darkening. 

As to the fun and moon, their obfcuration or change of 

colour happens commonly before the eruption of a fiery moun- 


tain. Burnet. 
2. A ftate of being darkened. Sg 


OBSCURE. adj. [obfcur, Fr. obfcurus, Latin.] 
1. Dark; unenlightened ; glcomy, hindring fight. 
Whofo.curfeth his father or mother, his lamp fhall be put 
out in obfcure darknefs. Prov. xx. 20. 
Who fhall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite abyis, 
And thro’ the palpable obfcure find out 


His uncouth way? Miltor’ T 
2. Living in the dark. he ora Laf- 


The obfcure bird clamour’d the live-long night. 

3. Not eafily intelligible ; abftrufe ; difficult. ~ 
I explain fome of the moft obfcure paflages, and thofe 
which are moft neceflary to be underftood, and this accord- 
ing to the manner wherein he ufed to exprefs himlelf. Drya. 
4. Not noted; not obfervable. j 
He fays, that he is an obfcure perlon ; one, I fuppofe, that 


Skakel. 


__is in the dark, Atterbury. 
To Osscu’Re. v. a. [obfcuro, Latin.] 
1. To darken; to make dark. 
Sudden the thunder blackens all the fkies, 
And the winds whiftle, and the furges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and obfcure the pole. Pope. 
2.30 
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"a. To make Icfs vifible. 

‘They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne’s oak, with 
obfcured lights; which at the very inftant of Falftaff’s and 
our meeting, they will at once difplay to the night. — Shake/. 

What muft I hold a candle to my fhames ? 

They in themfelves, good footh, are too, too light. 

Why, “tis an ofhce ot difcovery, love, 

And I fhould be obfcur’d. Shakef. M. of Venice. 

Thinking by this retirement to oh/cure himfelf from God, 
he infringed the omnifciency and cifential ubiquity of his 
maker. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. To make lefs intelligible. 

By private confent it hath been ufed in dangerous times 
to obfcure writing, and make it hard to be read by others not 
acquainted with the intrigue. Holder. 

‘There is fcarce any duty which has been fo obftured by the 

* writings of learned men, as this. , Wake. 
4. To make lefs glorious, beautiful, or illuftrious. 
Think’ft thou, vain fpirit, thy glories are the fame, 

And feeft not finob/cures thy godlike frame? 

I know thee now by thy ungrateful pride, 

That fhows me what thy faded looks did hide. 

Osscvu’RELY. adv. [from obfure.] 
x. Nèt brightly ; not luminoufly. 
2. Out of fight ; privately ; without notice ; not confpicuoufly. 
Such was the rife of this prodigious fire, 
Which in mean buildings firft ob;curely bred, 


Dryden. 


_ From thence did foon to open {trects afpire. Dryden. 
There live retir’d, 
Content thyfelf to be ob/curely good. Addifon’s Cato. 
Let him go, purfued by filent wrath, 
Meet unexpected daggers in his way, 
And in fome diftant land ob/curely die. Irene. 


3. Not clearly ; not plainly. 
peal ta. f. [obfeuritas, Lat. ob/curité, Fr.] 
I1. Darknefs; want of light. 
Lo! aday of darknefs and obfcurity, tribulation and an- 
guifh, upon the earth. Efther xi. 8. 
Should Cynthia quitthee, Venus, and each ftar, 
It would not form one thought dark as mine are : 
I could lend them ob/curene/s now, and fay, 


s — Out of myfelf there fhould be no more day. Donne. 
2. Unnoticed ftate ; privacy. 
You are not for ob/curity defign’d, 
But, like the fun, muft cheer all human kind. Dryd. 


3. Darknefs of meaning. 

Not to mention that ob/curene/s that attends prophetic rap- 
tures, there are divers things knowable by the bare light of 
nature, which yet are fo uneafy to be fatistaCtorily underftood 

_. by our imperfect intelleéts, that let them be delivered in the 
cieareft expreffions, the notions themfelves will yet appear 
obfcure. Boyle on Colours. 

That this part of facred fcripture had difficulties in it: 
many caules of obfcurity did readily occur to me. Locke. 

What lies beyond our pofitive idea towards infinity, lies 
in ebfcurity, and has the undeterminate confufion of a nega- 
tive idea, wherein I know I do not comprehend all I would, 
it being too large for a finite capacity. Locke. 

Oxsecra’TIon. n, f: {obfecrutio, from obfecro, Lat.] Intreaty ; 

fupplication. 

That thefe were comprehended under the facra, is mani- 

<- feft from the old form of ob/ecration. Stilling fleet. 

Osse’quies. x. f. [ obfegues, French. I know not whether 
this word be not- anciently miftaken, for exequies, exequia, 

= © Latin: this word, however, is apparently derived from ob- 
fequium.] 

¿Xe Funcral rites ; funeral folemnities. 

There was Dorilaus valiantly requiting his friends help, in 
a great battle deprived of life, his ob/eguies being not more 
folemnized by the tears of his partakers, than the blood of 

* ‘hisenemies. | Sidney, b. ii. 
Fair Juliet, that with angels doft remain, 

Accept this lateft favour at my hand ; 

‘a That living honour’d thee, and being dead, 

With fun’ral ob/egures adorn thy tomb. 

Thefe tears are my fweet Rutland’s ob/equies. 
I {pare the widows tears, their woful cries, 

And howling at their hufbands ob/equies ; 

How Thefeus at thefe fun’rals did afift, 

And with what gifts the mourning dames difmift. Dryden. 

"His body hall be royally interr’d, 

I will, myfelf, 


Shakefp. 
Shakefp. 


Be the chief mourner at his ob/equies. Dryden. 
Alas! poor Poll, my Indian talker dies, 
i Go birds and celebrate his ob/equies. Creech, 
2, It is found in the fingular, perhaps more properly, 
s Or tune a fong of victory to me, 
Or to thyfelf, fing thine own ob/eguy. Crafhaw, 
Him fil folemnly attend, 
« With filent obfequy and funeral train, i A 
-Home to his father’s houle, Milton's Agonifles, 
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OBSE/QUIOUS. adj. [from obfequium, Latin. ] 
1. Obedient ; compliant; not refifting. 

Adore not fo the rifing fon, that you forget the father, whe 
raifed you to this height; nor be you fo ob/equious to the fa- 
ther, that you give juĝ caufe to the fon to fufpect that you 
negleé him. Bacon's Advice to Viiliters. 

At his command th’ up-rootcd hills retir’d 
Each to his place; they heard his voice, and went 
Obfequtous. Milton's Paradife Laf. 
[ follow’d her; fhe what was honour knew, 

And with ob/eguious majefty, approv'd s 

My pleaded reafon. Aliiton's Paradife Lof, b. viii. 

A genial cherifhing heat aéts fo upon the ist and obfegui- 
ous mattcr, as to organize and fafhion it according to the 


exigencies of its own nature. Boyle. 
His fervants weeping, 
Obfequious to his orders, bear him hither. Add. Cato. 


"The vote of an aflembly, which we cannot reconcile to 
public good, has been conceived in a private brain, afterwards 
fupported by an ob/eguious party. Swift. 

2. In Shukefpeure it feems to fignify, funercal s fuch as the rites 
of funerals. require. 
Your father loft a father ; 
That father his; and the furviver bound 
In filial obligation, for fome term, 


To do obfequious forrow. Shake/p. Hamlet, 
Ossr’quiousLy. adu. [from obfequious. ] : 
1. Obcdiently ; with compliance. 

They rife, and with refpectful awe, 
At the word giv’n, ob/equiou/ly withdraw. Dryden. 


We cannot reafonably expect, that any one fhould readily 
and ob/equioufly quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with 
a blind refignation. Locke. 
2. In Shakefpeare it fignifies, with funeral rites ; with reverence 
for the dead. 
I a while obfequtoufly lament 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancafter. Shake/p. R. III. 
OezseE quiousness. 2. f. [from ob/equious.} Obedience; com- 
pliance. t 
They apply themfelves both to his intereft and humour, 
with all the arts of flattery and ob/equtou/ne/s, the fureft and 
the readieft ways to advance a man. South's Sermons. 
OBSE'RVABLE. adj. [from obfervo, Lat.]. Remarkable ; emi- 
nent; fuch as may deferve notice. 
They do bury their dead with obfervable ceremonies. Abbot. 
Thefe proprieties affixed unto bodies from confiderations 
deduced from eaft, weft, or thofe obfervable points of the 
{phere, will not be juftified from fuch foundations. Brown. 
- I took a juft account of every ob/ervable circumftance of 
the earth, ftone, metal, or other matter, from the furface 
quite down to the bottom of the pit, and entered it carefully 
into a journal. Woodward’s Nat, Hi/t. 
The great and more ob/ervable occafions of exercifing our 
courage, occur but feldom. Rogers. 
OBSE'RVABLY. adv. [from obfervable.] In a manner worthy 
of note. 
It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear fky, as is ob- 
fervably recorded in fome hiftories. Brown’s Vulgar Err, 
Osse’/RVANCE. n. f. [obfervance, Fr. ebfervo, Latin. ] 
1. Refpect ; ceremonial reverence. 
In the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 


To do obfervance on the morn of May. Shake/peare, 
Arcite left his bed, refolv’d to pay 
Ob/ervance to the month of merry May. Dryden. 


2. Religious rite. 

Some reprefent to themfelves the whole of religion as con-, 
fifting in a few eafy obfervances, and never lay the Icaft re- 
{traint on the bufinefs or diverfions of this life. Rogers. 

3. Attentive practice. 
Ufe all th’ obfervance of civility, 

Like one well itudied in a fad oftent 

To pleafe his grandam. Shakefp. M. of Venice. 

If the divine laws were propofed to our obfervance, with 
no other motive than the advantages attending it, they would 
be little more than an advice. Rogers, Sermon 1, 

4. Rule of practice. 
There are other ftri€t obfervances ; 
As, not to fce a woman, Shakefp. L. Labours Loft, 
5. Careful obedience. ; 

We mutt attend our creator in all thofe ordinances which 

he has prefcribed to the ebfervance of his church, Rogers, 
6. Obfervation; attention. 

There can be no obfervation or experience of greater cer- 
tainty, as to the increafe of mankind, than the ftri€t and 
vigilant obfervance of the calculations and regifters of the bills 
of births and deaths. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

7. Obedient regard. 

Having had fuch experience of his fidelity and ob/ervance 

abroad, he found himfelf engaged in hongur tọ fypport him, 
TP stton, 
38 1, Beevers 


Love rigid honefty 
And fkrict obfervance of impartial laws. 
Orsr’RvVant. adj. [obfervans, Eatin] 
1. Attentive; diligent; watchful. 

‘Thefe writers, which gave themfelves to follow and imi- 
tate others, were obfervant {cétators of thofe mafters they ad- 
mired. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Wandring from clime to clime ol/ervant ftray’d, 

Their manners noted, and their ftates furvey’d. 

2. Obcdient ; refpectful. 

We are told how obfervant Alexander was of his mafter 

Ariftotle. Digby on the Soul, Dedicat. 
3. Refpcétfully attentive. 
She now obfervant of the parting ray, 

Eyes the calm fun-fet of thy various day. 

4. Meanly dutiful ; fubmiffive. 
How could the moft bafe men attain to honour but by 
fuch an obfervant flavith courfe. Raleigh. 
Osse/RVANT. 2. f. [This word has the accent on the firft 
fyllable in Shake/peare.} A flavifh attendant. Not in ufe. 
Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs, 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty filky ducking ob/fervants 

That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Osserva’rion. n. f. [obfervatio, from obfervo, Lat. obferva- 
tion, Fr.] 
1. The act of obferving, noting, or remarking. 
Thefe cannot be infufed by obfervation, becaufe they are 
_ the rules by which men take their firft apprehenfions and 
ebfervations of things; as the being of the rule muft be be- 
fore its application to the thing dircéted by it. South's Serm. 

The rules of our practice are taken from the condué of 

fuch perfons as fall within our ob/ervation. Rogers. 
2. Notion gained by obferving; note ; remark ; animadverfion. 
In matters of human prudence,. we fhall find the greateft 
advantage by making wife ob/ervations on our conduct, and 
_ of the events attending it. Watts’s Logick. 
OBSERVATOR. n.f. [obfervateur, Fr. from obfervo, Lat.] One 
that obferves ; a remarker. 

The obfervator of the bills of mortality, hath given us 
the beft account of the number that late plagues have fwept 
away. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

She may be handfome, yet be chafte, you fay,— 
Good obfervator, not fo faft away. Dryden. 
OBSE'RVATORY. 2. f. [obfervatoire, French.] A place built 
for aftronomical obfervations. 

Another was found near the ob/ervatory in Greenwich Park. 

Sa Woodward on Foffils. 
To OBSERVE. v.a. [obferver, Fr. obfervo, Latin, ] 
1. To watch; to regard attentively. 

Remember, that as thine eye odferves others, fo art thou 

obferved by angels and by men. Taylor. 
2. To find by attention; to note. 

If our idea of infinity be got from the power we ob/erve 
in ourfelves, of repeating without end our own ideas, it may 
be demanded why we do not attribute infinity to other ideas, 
as well as thefe of {pace and duration. Locke. 

Onc may ob/erve them difcourfe and reafon pretty well, 
of feveral other things, before they can tell twenty. Locke. 

3. To regard or keep religioufly. 
A night tobe much ob/erved unto the Lord, for bringing 
> .themeout of Egypt. Exaxil, 42. 
4. To obey; to follow. 
>To OBSERVE. v. 7n. 
1. Tobe attentive. 

Objerving men may form many judgments by the rules of 
fimilitude and proportion, where caufes and effects are not 
entirely the fame. Watts’s Logick. 

2. To make a remark. 

Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly another’s, 
which is the cafe in fome hundreds, I have barely quoted the 
true proprietor, without ob/erving upon it. ` Pope’s Lett. 

O'BSERVER. n. f. [from objerve.] 
x. One who looks vigilantly on perfons and things; clofe remaker. 
He reads much ; 
He is a great obferver ; and he looks 
Quite thro’ the decds of men. 
Angelo, 

There is a kind of character in thy life, 

That to th’ obferver doth thy hiftory 

Fully unfold. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 


Careful obfervers may foretel the hour, 


Rafcommen, 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. Ful. Cafar. 


By fure prognoftics when to dread a fhow’r. Swift. 
2. Onc who looks on ; the beholder. 
If a flow pac’d ftar had ftol’n away, 
From the obferver’s marking, he might ftay 
Three hundred ycars to fee’t again Donne. 


_ Company, he thinks, leffens the fhame of vice, by fharing 
it; and therefore, if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the 
ebjerver, he hopes to diftraét it at Icaft by a multiplicity of 
objects» South's Sermons 
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3. One who keeps any law or cuftom or practice. l 

Many nations are fuperftitious, and diligent chfervers of 

old cuftoms, which they receive by continual tradition from 
their parents, by recording-of their bards and chronicles. 3 

Spen/er on Ireland, 

The king after the victory, as one that had been bred un- 

der a devout mother, and was in hisnature a great ob/erver 

of religious forms, caufed Te Deum to be folemnly fung in 

the prefence of the whole army upon the place. Bacon. 

He was fo ftrict an obferver of his word, that no confide- 

ration whatever could make him break it. Prior. 

Himfelf often read ufeful difcourfes to his fervants on the 

Lord’s day, of which he was always a very ftriét and folemn 

obferver. Atterbury’s Serm. 

OBSE'RVINGLY. adv. [from ob/erving.] Attentively; carefully. 
There is fome foul of goodnefs in things evil, 

Would men obfervingly diftil it out. Shake/p. Henry V. 
Ossp’ssron. n. f. [ob/effi2, Latin.) m 
1. The act of befiging. 

2. The firft attack of Satan, antecedent to poffeffion. 

Oxsr'DIonAL. adj. [obfidionalis, Lat.] Belonging to a fiege. Di. 

OBSOLETE. adj. [ob/oletus, Lat.] Worn out of ufe; dif- 
ufed ; unfafhionable. > 


Objolete words may be Jaudably revived, when eithét they — 
are more founding, or more fignificant than thofe in praétice. — 


Dryden's Juvenal Ded. 
What if there be an old dormant ftatute or two againit 
him, are they not now objolete? Swift. 
OBSOLE'TENESS. n. f. [from objolete.] State of being worn 
out of ule; unfafhionablenefs. 
Ossra‘cLe. n. f. [obftacle, Fr. obftaculum, Lat.) Something 
oppofed ; hindrance; obftruétion. . 
Confcience is a blufhing fhame-fac’d fpirit, 
That mutinies in a man’s bofom: it fills - 
One full of obftacles. Shake/peare’s Rich; Ill. 
If all ob/tacles were cut away, w 
And that my path were even to the crown, ta 
As the ripe reverence and due of birth. ` Shakefi R.III 
Difparity in age feems a greater ob/tacle to an intimate 
friendfhip than inequality of fortune: “Forthe humours, bu- 
finefs, and diverfions, of young and ‘old, are generally very 
different. Collier on'Friend/bip. 
Some conjectures about the formation of fand-ftone, the 
origin of mountains and iflands, I am obliged to 100k into 
that they may not remain as ob/facles to the ‘lefs fkilful. 
l Woodw. Nat. Hif. 
What more natural and ufual ob/fatle*to thofe"who take 
voyages, than winds and`ftorms. t “> Pope. 
OBSTETRICA'TION. n. f. [from obftetricor, Tat.) The'ofice 
of a midwife. ’ 
OssTE’TRICK. adj. [from ob/fetrix, Lat.] “Midwifith; befit- 
ting a midwife ; doing the midwife’s office. head 
There all the learn’d fhall at the labour ftand, ° ~ 
And Douglas lend his foft ob/fetrick hand. “Dumctad, b. iv. 
O’sstinacy.n. f. [ob/tination, Fr. ob/tinatio, Lat. from obftinate. } 
Stubbornnefs ; contumacy ; pertinacy’; "perfiftency. 
Chufing rather to ufe all extremities, ‘which ‘might drive 
men to defperate ob/finacy, than’ to apply moderate remedies. 
King Charles. 
Moft writers ufe their words loofely and uncertainly,’ and 
do not make plain and clear deductions of ‘words one from 
another, which were not difficult todo, did they’ not find it 
convenient to fhelter their ignorance, or ob/tinacy, under the 


obfcurity of their terms. “Locke. 
What crops of wit and honefty appear, 
From fpleen, from ob/finacy, hate or‘fear. ‘Popes Eff. 


O’BSTINATE. adj. [ob/tinatus, Lat.] Stubborn ¥*contuma- 
cious; fixed in refolution. Abfolutely ufed, it has‘an ill fenfe ; 
but relatively, it is neutral, 

The queen is’ obffinate, 
Stubborn to juftice, “apt t’ accufe it, and. 
Difdainful to be try’d by’t. Shake/p! Henry VIII. 
ield, 
Except you mean with ob/ffinate repulfe, 
To flay your fov’reign. Shake/p. 
I have known great cures done’ by ob/finate refolutions of 
drinking no wine, — | Temple. 
Her father did not fail to find 
In all fhe {poke, the greatnefs of her mind ; 
Yet thought fhe was not obffinate to’ die, 
Nor deem’d the death fhe promis’d was fo’ nigh. “Dryden. 
Look on Simo’s mate ; 
i ‚No afs fo meek, no afs fo ob/tinate. Popes Ep. ii. 

O'BSTINATELY. adv. [from ob/ffinate.] Stubbornly ; inflexibly ; 
with unfhaken determination. 

- Pembroke abhorred the war as ob/tinately, ashe loved 

hunting and hawking. . Clarendon, 0; ii. 
A Greek made himfelf their prey, 

T’ impofe on their belief, and Troy betray ; 
Fix'd on his aim, and ob/finately bent 

To die undaunted, of to circumvent, ' Dryden. 


“Inflexible 
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O 


O 
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Inflexible to ill, and ob/finately juft. Addifon. 
My fpoufe maintains her royal truft, 
T'ho’ tempted chafte, and ob/finately juft. Pope. 


WSTINATENESS. 7. f- [from obflinate.] Stubbornnefs. 
nstipa’tion. "ef. [from obflipo, Lat.] The a& of ftop- 
ping up any paflage. 
USTRE’PEROUS. adj. [ob/treperus, 
noify ; turbulent ; vociferous. 
Thefe of/treperous {cepticks are the bane of divinity, who 
are fo full of the fpirit of contradiction, that they raife daily 
new difputes. Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 
Thefe ob/treperous villainsfhout, and know not for what they 
make a noife. Dryden. 
The players do not only connive at his ob/freperous appro- 
bation, but repair at their own coft whatever damages he 


makes. Addifon’s Spetator, NÌ. 235. 


Lat.] Loud ; clamorous ; 


OssTREPEROUSLY. adv. [from ob/lreperous.] Loudly ; cla- 
. moroully ; noifily. 
OBSTRE PEROUSNEsS. n. f. [ from ob/freperous. } Loudnefs ; 


clamour; noife; turbulence. 


OnstricTion. 2. f. [ from obfridus, Latin. ] Obligation ; 


To OBSTRUCT. v.a. [ob/truo, Lat.} 


bond. 
He hath full right t? exempt 
Whom fo it pleafes him by choice, 
From national ob/ridtion. 


Milton's Agoniftes. 


1. To hinder; to bein the way of; to block up; to bar. 


2 


e He them beholding, foon 
Comes down to fee their city, cre the tow’r 
_Obftruct Heav’n-tow’rs. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Fat people are moft fubject to weaknefs in fevers, becaufe 
the fat, melted by the feverifh heat, ob/fruc?s the {mall canals. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
. To oppofe ; to retard. 


OBSTRU'CTER. n. f. [from obfrudét.} One that hinders or 
- oppofes. 


Osstru‘cTION. n.f. [ohftrudtio, Lat. ob/fruction, Fr. from ob- 


JSiruct.} 


z. Hindrance ; difficulty. 


g. 


Sure God by thefe difcoveries did defign, 
That his clear light thro’ all the world fhould fhine ; 
But the ob/fruction from that difcord fprings, 
The prince of darknefs makes ’twixt Chriftian kings. Denh, 


2. Obftacle ; impediment; that which hinders. 


E O E 
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oOsBsTRUCTIVE. n. f. 


i. -works from contributing any thing toward it. 
-O'BSTRUENT. adj. [obfiruens, Lat.] Hindering; blocking up. 
OBSTUPEFA'CTION. n. f. [ohftupefacio, Latin.] The a&t of 


All ob/truétions in parliament, that is, all freedom in differ- 
ing in votes, and debating matters with reafon and candour, 
mutt be taken away. King Charles. 

In his winter quarters the king expected to meet with all 
the objiructions and difficulties his enraged enemies could lay 
in his way. Clarendon, b. viii. 
- Whenever a popular aflembly free from ob/fruétions, and 
already poffefled of more power than an equal balance will 
allow, fhall continue to think that they have not enough, I 
cannot fee how the fame caufes can produce different effects 
amongus, from what they did in Greece and Rome. Swift. 

[In phyfick.] 

The blocking up of any canal in the human body, foas to 
prevent the flowing of any fluid through it, on account of the 
increafed bulk of that fluid, in proportion to the diameter of 
the veffel. Quincy. 


“4. In Shakefpeare it once fignifies fomething heaped together. 


Aye but+to die, and go we know not where ; 
“To lie in cold ob/irudion, and to rot ; 
This fenfible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. Shake/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 


OBSTRUCTIVE. adj. [eb/iructif, Fr. from ob/rud?.) Hindering ; 


~caufing impediment. 

Having thus feparated this doctrine ef God’s predetermin- 
all events from three other things confounded with it, it 
will now be difcernible how noxious and ob/frué?ive this doc- 
trine is to the fuperftructing all good life. Hammond. 

Impediment; obftacle. 
The fecond obfirué?ive is that of the fiduciary, that faith 
js the only inftrument of his juftification, and excludes good 
Hammond. 


inducing ftupidity, or interruption of the mental powers. 


TOBSTUPEFA'CTIVE. adj. [from ob/tupefacio, Lat.] Obftru&- 
` ing the mental-powers ; ftupifying. 


The force of it is ob/lupefactive, and no other. Abbot. 


“To OBTAIN. v. a. [obtenir, Fr. obtineo, Latin. ] 


a. To gain 3 


to acquire ; to procure. 

May be that I may obtain children by her.. Gen. xvi. 2. 
We have obtained an inheritance. Eph. i. 11. 
Whatever once is denied them, they are certainly not to 
ebtain by crying. f Locke's Education, 
` The juices of the leaves are obtained by expreffion, which 

is the nutritious juice rendered fomewhat more oleaginous. 
. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To OBTAIN. v. n. 
1. To continue in ufe. 


3. To prevail; to fucceed. 


OBTRU'DER. n. f. [from obtrude.] One that obtrudes. 


O- B T’ 


2. To impetrate; to gain by the conceflion or excited kindnefs 


of anothcr. 
In fuch our prayers cannot ferve us as means to obtain the 
thing we defire. Hooker, bav. f. 48. 
By his own blood he entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us. Heb. ix. 12. 
If they could not be obtained of the proud and crafty ty- 
rant, then to conclude peace with him upon any conditions. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Some pray for riches, riches they obtain ; 
But watch’d by robbers for their wealth are flain. Dryden. 
The conclufion of the ftory I forbore, becaufe I could not 
obtain from myfelf to fhew Ablalom unfortunate. Dryden. 


The ‘Theodofian Code, feveral hundred years after Juf- 
tinian’s time, did obtain in the weftern parts of Europe. Bak. 


2. To be eftablifhed. 


Our impious ufe no longer fhall obtain, 
Brothers no more, by brothers, fhall be flain. Dryden. 
The fituation of the fun and earth, which the theorift fup- 
pofes, is fo far from being preferable to this which at prefent 
obtains, that this hath infinitely the advantage of it. MWoodw. 
The general laws of fluidity, elafticity, and gravity, obtain 
in animal and inanimate tubes. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 


There is due from the judge to the advocate, fome com- 
mendation where caufes are fair pleaded ; efpecially towards 
the fide which obtaineth not. Bacon. 


OBTA'INABLE. adj. [from obtain.) To be procured. 


Spirits which come over in diftillations, mifcible with wa- 
ter, and wholly combuftible, are obtainable from plants by 
previous fermentation. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


OBTAʻINER. n. f. [from obtain.] He who obtains. 
To Orre’MPERATE. V. a. [obtemperer, Fr. chtempero, Taat.] To 


obey. Dict. 
To OBTEND. v. a. [obterdo, Lat.] 
1. To oppofe ; to hold out in oppofition. 
2. To pretend ; to offer as the reafon of any thing. 
Thou doft with lies the throne invade, 
Obtending Heav’n for whate’er ills befal. Dryden. 


OxsTENEBRA’TION. 2. f. [ob and tenebre, Latin.] Darknefs ; 


the ftate of being darkened ; the act of darkening ; cloudinefs._ 
In every megrim or vertigo, there is an obtencbration joined 
with 2 femblance of turning round. Bacon’s Nat. Hij. 


Osre’nsion. n. f. [from obtend.] The act of obtending. 
To Osre’st. v. a. [obteffor, Latin.] To befeech; to fup- 


plicate. 
Suppliants demand 
A truce, with olive branches in their hand ; 
Obte/? his clemency, and from the plain 


Beg !cave to draw the bodies of their flain. Dryden. 


OateEsTA’TION. 2. f. [obteftatio, Lat. from obte/.] Supplica- 


tion; entreaty. 


OBTRECTA'TION. 2. f. [obtrecto, Lat.] Slander; detraétion ; 


calumny. 


To OBTRU'DE. v. a. [obtrudo, Latin.] To thruft into any 


place or ftate by force or impofture ; to offer with unrcafon-. 
able importunity. 

It is their torment, that the thing they fhun doth follow 
them, truth, as it were, even obtruding itfelf into their know- 
ledge, and not permitting them to be fo ignorant as they 
would be. Hocker, b. v. f. 2. 

There may be as great a vanity in retiring and withdraw- 
ing men’s conceits from the world, as in obtrudimg them. Bac. 

Some things are eafily granted; the reft ought not to be 
obtruded upon me with the point of the fword. King Charles. 

Who can abide, that againft their own doétors fix whole 
books fhould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, be under pain 
of acurfe, impcerioufly obtruded upon God and his church ? 

Hall. 
Why fhouldft thou then obtrude this diligence 

In vain, where no acceptance it can find ? Milton. 

Whatever was not by them thought neceflary,’ muft not 
by us be obtruded on, or forced into that catalogue. Hamm. 

A caufe of common crror is the credulity of men; that 
is, an eafy affent to what is obtruded, or believing at firft ear 
what is delivered by others. Brown's V. Err. 

The objects of our fenfes obtrude their particular ideas upon 
our minds, whether we will or no; and the operations of 
our minds will not let us be without fome obfcure netions of 
them. 


Locke. 
Whether thy great forefathers camc 
From realms that bear Vefputio’s name ; 
For fo conjectures would odtrude, 
And from thy painted fkin conclude, Swift. 


They will do juftice to the inventors or publifhers of the 
truc experiments, as well as upon the ebiruders of falfe ones. 
Boyie. 


OstTRu'sI0Nn. 


OBU» 


Ragprigor: nfi [ from obtrufus, Latin. J The act of ob- 
truding. 

No man can think it other than the badge and method of 
flavery, by favage rudenefs and importunate obtrufions of vio- 
lence, to have the mift of his errour and paffion difpelled. 

King Charies. 
Ontru’sive. adj. [from obtrude.] Inclined to force one’s iclf 
or any thing elle, upon others. 
Not obvious, not ob/irufive, but retir'd 
The more defirable. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
To OsTu’ND. v. a. [obtundo, Latin.] To blunt; to dull; to 
quell; to deaden. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies, be- 
caufe he cftecms the blood a bridle of gall, obtunding its 
acrimony and fiercenefs. Harvey on Con, ump. 

Osrura’rIon. 2. f. [from obturatus, Lat.] The act of ftop- 
ping up any thing with fomething fmeared over it. 
OprusaNGULAR. adj. [from obtuje and angle.] Having angles 
larger than right angles. 
OBTU’SE. adj. [obtufus, Latin.) 
1. Not pointed ; not acute. 
2. Not quick; dull; ftupid. 
Thy fenfes then 
Obtu/e, all tafte of pleafures mutt forego: 
3. Not thrill; obfcure : as, an obtu/e found. 
OBTU'sELY. adv. [from obtu/e.] 
1. Without a point. 
2. Dully; ftupidly. 
Osru’sexess. n. f. [from obtu/e.]  Bluntnefs; dulnefs. 
OBTU'SION. n. f. [from obtu/e.] 
1. The act of dulling. 
2. The ftate of being dulled. 
Obtuficn of the fenfes, internal and external. Harvey. 
Osye’nTion. n.f. [ obvenio, Latin. ] Something happening 
not conitantly and regularly, but uncertainly ; incidental ad- 
vantage. 

When the country grows more rich and better inhabited, 
the tythes and other obventions, will alfo be more augmented 
and better valued. Spen;er on Ireland. 

To Osve’RT. v. a. [obverto, Lat.] To turn towards. 

The laborant with an iron rod ftirred the kindled part of 
the nitre, that the fire might be more diffufed, and more 
parts might be obverted to the air. Boyle. 

A man can from no place behold, but there will be amongft 
innumerable fuperficieculz, that look fome one way, and fome 
another, enough of them obverted to his eye to afford a con- 
fufed idea of light. Boyle on Colours. 

An erect cone placed in an horizontal plane, at a great 
diftance from the eye, we judge to be nothing but a flat circle, 
if its bafe be obverted towards us. Watts’s Logick. 

To OBVIATE. v.a. [from obvius, Lat. obvier, Fr.) To meet 
inthe way ; to prevent. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, fo as to obviate 
all exceptions, and remove every difficulty, would carry me 
out too far. Woodward's Nat. Hifi. 


Mik. P. Lof. 


‘O'BVIOUS. adj. [obvius, Latin.] 


1. Meeting any thing; oppofed in front to any thing. 
To the evil turn 
My obvious breaft ; arming to overcome 
By fuffering, and earn reft from labour won. 
2. Open; expofed. 
Whether fuch room in nature unpofleft 
Only to fhine, yet {carce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey’d fo far 
‘Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them, is obvious to difpute. 
3. Eafily difcovered ; plain ; evident; eafily found. 
Why was the fight 
To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d, 
So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d ? 
Entertain’d with folitude, 

Where obviexs duty ere while appear’d unfought. Milt. 

They are fuch lights as are only obvious to every man of 
fenfe, who loves poetry and underftands it. Dryden. 

I am apt to think many words difficult or ebfcure, which 
are obvious to {cholars. Swift. 

Thefe fentiments, whether they be impreffed on the foul, 
or arife as obvious refleCtions of our reafon, I call natural, be- 
caufe they have been found in all ages. Rogers. 

All the great lines of our duty are clear and cbhurous ; the 
‘extent of it underftood, the obligation acknowledged, and 
the wifdom of complying with it freely confefled. _ Rogers. 

O’sviousty. adv. [from obvious.) Evidently ; apparently. 

All purely identical propofitions obvioufly and at firft blufh, 

contain no inftruétion. Locke. 
O’sviousNess. n. f. [from obviaus.] State of being evident 
or apparent. 

Slight experiments are more eafily and cheaply tried; I 
thought their eafinefs or obviou/ne/s fitter to recommend than 
depreciate them. Boyle. 

Jo Opu/MERATE. V.a. [obumbro, Lat.] To fhade ; tocloud, 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Malton. 
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The rays of royal majefty reverberated fo ftrongiy upon 
Villcrio, difpelled all thofe clouds which did hang over and — 


obumbrate him. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 
OBUMBRA'rION. n. f. [from obunbro, Latin.} The act əf 
darkening or clouding. HD 


OCCA'SION. n. f. [occafion, Fr. occafio, Tat. ] 
1. Occurrence; cafualty; incident. 9 
The laws of Chrift we find rather mentioned by occafion 
in the writings of the Apoftles, than any tolemn thing di- 
rectly written to comprehend them in legal fort. Hooker, 
2. Opportunity ; convenience. i 
Unweeting, and unware of fuch mifhap, 
She brought to mifchief through occafion, t 
Where this fame wicked villain did me light upon. Fa. 
That woman that cannot make her fault her hufband’s c- 
cafion, let her never nurfe her child herfelf, for fhe will breed 
it like a fool. Shakefp. As you like tt. 
Becaufe of the money returned in our facks are we brought 
in, that he may feek occafion, fall upon us, and take us for 
bondmen. Gen, xliii. 18. 
Ufe not liberty for an occafion. Gal. v. 13. 
Let me not let pafs + 
Occafion which now fmiles. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ix. 
[ll take th’ occafion which he gives to bring = 
Him to his death. 
With a mind as great as theirs he came 
To find at home occafion for his fame, Pa 
Where dark confufions did the nations hide. Waller. 
From this admonition they took only occafion to redouble 
their fault, and to fleep again. South. 
This one has occafion of obferving more than once in fe- 
veral fragments of antiquity, that are ftill to befeen in Rome. 
Addifon on Italy. 


Waller, 
or 


3. Accidental caufe. 

Have you ever heard what was the occafion and firt be- 
ginning of this cuftom ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

The fair for whom they ftrove, 3 

Nor thought, when fhe beheld the fight from far, 

Her beauty was th’ occafion of the war. 

4. Reafon not cogent, but opportune. 
Your own bufinefs calls on you, > 

And you embrace th’ occafion to depart. Shake/peare. 

Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon occafion 
revived by the mind, it takes notice of them aa of a former — 
impreffion. Lockte 

5. Incidental need; cafual exigence. y 

Never mafter had r 1 

A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent, f 

So tender over his occafions. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Antony will ufe his affection where it is: . ai 

He married but his occafion here.. Shake/. Ant. and Cleop. 

My occafions have found time to ufe them toward a fupply 
of money. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

They who are defirous of a name in painting, fhould read 
with diligence, and make their obfervations of fuch things 
as they find for their purpofe, and of which they may have 
occafion. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Syllogifm is made ufe of on occafion to difcover a fallacy 
hid in a rhetorical flourifh. Locke. 

The ancient canons were very well fitted for the occafions 
cf the church in its purer ages. Baker on Learning. 

God hath put us into an imperfect ftate, where we have 
perpetual occafion of each other’s affiftance. Swift. 

A prudent chief not always muft difplay 

His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with th’ occa/ion and the place comply, > 

Conceal his force, nay, feem fometimes to fly. Pope. 

To Occa’sion. v. a. [oceafionner, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To caufe cafually. e. 
_ Who can find it reafonable that the foul fhould, in T re- 
tirement, during fleep, never light on any of thofe ideas it 
borrowed not from fenfation, preferve the memory of no 
ideas but fuch, which being occafioned from the body, muft 
needs be lefs natural to a fpirit ? > ete. 

The good Pfalmift condemns the foolith thoughts, which 
a reflection on the profperous {tate of his affairs had fottie- 
times accafioned in him. Atterbury. 

2. To caule; to produce. 

I doubt not, whether the great encreafe of that difeafe may 
not have been occafioned by the cuftom of much wine in- 
troduced into our common tables. Temple. 

By its ftyptic quality it affects the nerves, very often ccca- 
Joning tremors. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3: To influence. : 

If we enquire what it is that occafions men to make feveral 
combinations of fimple ideas into diftinct modes, and neg- 
Ieét others which have as much an aptnefs to be combined, 
we fhall find the reafon to be the end of language, ` Locke, 

Occa'stonaL. adj. [occafionel, Fr. from occafion.) 
1, Incidental; catual. ; kF 

Thus much is fufficient out of feripture, to verify our ex- 

plicauon 


Dryden 


A gt el 
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plication of the deluge, according to the Mofaical hiftory of 

the flood, and according to many occa/ional reflections difperfed 

in other places of {cripture concerning it. Burnet. 
2. Producing by accident. 

The ground or occa/fional original hereof, was the amaze- 
ment and fudden filence the unexpected appearance of wolves 
does often put upon travellers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Produced by occafion or incidental exigence. 
Thofe letters were not writ to all ; 

Nor firft intended but occafional, 

Their abfent fermons. Dryd. Hind. and Panth. 
Occa‘sSIONALLY. adv. [from occafional. | According to inci- 

dental exigence ; incidentally. 
Authority and reafon on her wait, 

As one intended firft, not after made 

Occaftonally. Mailton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

I have endeavoured to interweave with the affertions fome 
‘of the proofs whereon they depend, and occa/ionally {catter 
feveral of the more important obfervations throughout the 
work, Woodw. Nat. Hif. 

Occa’stoner. n. f. [from occafion.] One that caufes, or pro- 
motes by defign or accident. 

She with true lamentations made known to the world, 
that her new greatnefs did no way comfort her in refpect of 
her brother’s lofs, whom fhe ftudied all means poffible to 
revenge upon every one of the occafioners. Sidney, b. ii. 

Some men will load me as if I were a wilful and refolved 
occafioner of my own and my fubjects miferies. K. Charles, 

In cafe a man dig a pit and leave it open, whereby it 
happeneth his neighbour’s beaft to fall thereinto and perifh, 
the owner of the pit is to make it good, in as much as he 
was the occa/toner of that lofs to his neighbour. Sander fon, 

Occeca’tion. n. fa [occecatio, from occeco, Latin.} The aét 
of blinding or making blind. * 

Thofe places fpeak of obduration and accecation, (> as 
if the blindnefs that isin the minds, and hardnefs that is 
in the hearts of wicked men, were from God. Sander/on. 

O’ccipenT. n. f. [from occidens, Latin.] The weft. 
The envious clouds are bent 

To dim his glory, and to ftain the tract 

Of his bright paflage to the ocadent. Shakef. R. II. 
OCCIDE’'NTAL. adj. (occidentalis, Latin.] Weftern. 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 

Moift Hefperus hath quench’d his fleepy lamp.  Shakefp. 

If fhe had not been drained, fhe might have tiled her pa- 
Jaces with occidental gold and filver. Howel. 

Eaft and weft have been the obvious conceptions of phi- 
Icfophers, magnifying the condition of India above the fet- 
ting and occidental climates. Brown’s Vulgar Err, 

Occi’buous. adj. [occidens, Latin.) Weftern. 
Occi’Pitar. adj. [occipitalis, Latin. ] Placed in the hinder 
part of the head. 
OCCIPUT, n. f. (Latin.} The hinder part of the head. 
His broad-brim’d hat 

Hangs o’er his occiput moft quaintly, 

To make the knave appear more faintly. Butler. 
Occrsion. x. f. [from occifo, Latin.] The act of killing. 
To Occiu’bDE. v. a. [oceludo, Latin.] To fhut up. 

They take it up, and roll it upon the earths, whereby 
occluding the pores they conferve the natural humidity, and 
fo prevent corruption. Brown, 

Occxu’se. adj. [occlufus, Latin.] Shut up; clofed. 

The appulfe is either plenary and occlufe, fo as to preclude 
all paflages of breath or voice through the mouth; or elfe 
partial and pervious, fo as to give them fome paflages out 
of the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Occtu'sion. n. f. [from occlufio, Latin.] The act of fhutting 


up. 
OCCULT. adj. [occulte, Fr. occultus, Lat.] Secret; hidden ; 
unknown ; undifcoverable. 
If his occult guilt 

Do not itfelf unkennel in one fpcech, 

It is a damned ghoft that we have feen. — Shake/p. Ham. 

An artift will play a leffon on an inftrument without mind- 
ing a ftroke; and our tongues will run divifions in a tune 
not miffing a note, even when our thoughts are totally en- 
gaged elfewhere : which effects are to be attributed to fome 
fecret act of the foul, which to tis is utterly occult, and with- 
out the ken of our intellects. Glanv. Scepf. c. iv. 

Thefe inftincts we call occult qualities; which is all one 
with faying that we do not underftand how they work. L’E/?. 

Thefe are manifeft qualities, and their caufes only are oc- 
cult, And the Ariftotelians gave the name of occult qualities 
not to manifeft qualities, but to fuch qualities only as they 
fuppofed to lie hid in bodies, and to be the unknown caufes 
of manifeft effects. - Newt. Opt. 

OccULTA'TION. n. f. [occultatio, Latin.] Rss, 

In aftronomy, is the time that a ftar or planet is hid from 
our fight, when cclipfed by interpofition of the body of the 
moon, or fome other planet between it and us. Harris, 

Occu’:twess. x. f. [from cccult.] Secretnefs ; {tate of being hid. 
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O’ccupancy. n. f. [from occupans, Latin.] The act of tak- 
ing poffeffion. 

Of moveables, fome are things natural ; others, things ar- 
tificial. Property in the firft is gained by occupancy, in the 
latter by improvement. Warburton on Literary Property. 

O’ccupanT. n. f. [occupans, Latin.] He that takes pofleffion 
of any thing. 

Of beafts and birds the property paffeth with the poffeffion, 
and goeth to the occupant ; butof civil people not fo. Bacon. 

To O’ccupaTE. v.a. [occupo, Latin.] Topoffefs; to hold; 
to take up. 

Drunken men arc taken with a plain deftitution in volun- 
tary motion ; for that the fpirits of the wine opprefs the fpi- 
rits animal, and occupate part of the place where they are, 
and fo make them weak to move. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

Occupa‘rion. n. f. [from occnpation, Fr. occupatio, Lat.) 
1. The act of taking poffeffion. 

Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown within this laft 
fixfcore years, much more than the Ottomans: I fpeak not of 
matches or unions, but of arms, occupatious, invafions. Bacon, 

2. Employment ; bufinefs. 

Such were the diftreffcs of the then infant world; fo in- 
ceflant their occupations about provifion for food, that there 
was little leifure to commit any thing to writing.  Woodw. 

In your moft bufy occupations, when you are never fo much 
taken up with other affairs, yet now and then fend up an 
ejaculation to the God of your falvation. Wake. 

3. Trade ; calling; vocation. 
The red peftilence ftrike all trades in Rome, 

And occupations perifh. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

He was of the fame craft with them, and wrought, for by 
their occupation they were tent-makers. Ads xviii. 3. 

O'CCUPIER. 2. f. [from occupy. ] 
1. A pofleffor ; one who takes into his poffeffion. 

If the title of occupiers be good in a land unpeopled, why 
fhould it be bad accounted in a country peopled over thinly ? 

Raleigh's Effays. 
2. One who follows any employment. 

Thy merchandife and the occupiers of thy merchandife, 

fhall fall into the midft of the feas. Ezek. xxvii. 27% 
To O'CCUPY. v. a. [occuper, Fr. occupo, Latin. ] 
1. To poflefs ; to keep; to take up. 

How fhall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned fay 
amen at thy giving of thanks, feeing he underftandeth not 
what thou fayeft ? I Cor. xiv. 16. 

Powder being fuddenly fired altogether, upon this high ra- 
refaction, requireth a greater fpace than before its body oc- 
cupied. Brown’s Vulgar Err. b. ji. 

He muft affert, that there were infinite generations before 
that firft deluge ; and then the earth could not receive them, 
but the infinite bodies of men muft occupy an infinite fpace. 

Bentley's Sermons. 
2. To bufy; to employ. 

They occupied themfelves about the fabbath, yielding ex- 
ceeding praife to the Lord. 2 Mac. viii. 27. 

How can he get wifdom that driveth oxen and is occupied 
in their labours, and whofe talk is of bullocks ? Ecc. xxxviii. 2 5. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moft high, and 
is occupied in the meditation thereof, will feek out the wif- 
dom of all the ancient, and be occupied in prophefies. 

Ecclus xxxix. 1. 
3. To follow as bufinefs. 
They occupy their bufinefs in deep waters. Comm. Prayer. 
Mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchandife, Ez.xxvii. g. 
4. To ufe; to expend. 

All the gold occupied for the work, was twenty and nine 

talents. Exodus xxxviii. 24. 
To Occu’py. v.n. To follow bufinefs. 

He called his ten fervants, and delivered them ten pounds, 

and faid unto them, occupy till I come. Luke xix. 13. 
To OCCUR. v. n. [occurro, Latin. ] 
1. To be prefented to the memory or attention. 

There doth not occur to me any ufe of this experiment for 
profit. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

The mind fhould be always ready to turn itfelf to the va- 
riety of objects that occur, and allow them as much confide- 
ration as fhall be thought fit. Locke. 

The far greater part of the examples that occur to us, are 
fo many encouragements to vice and difobedience. Rogers. 

2. To appear here and there. 

In {cripture, though the word heir occur, yet there is no 

fuch thing as heir in our author’s fenfe. Locke. 
3. To clath ; to ftrike againft ; to meet. 

All bodies have a determinate motion according to the de- 
grees of their external impulfe, their inward principle of gra- 
vitation, and the refiftance of the bodies they occur with. 

: Bentley's Sermons. 
4. To obviate; to make oppofition to. A latinifin. 

Before I begin that I muft occur to one {pecious objection 

againft this propofition. Bentley's Serm. 
18 M 
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Occu’/RReNcE. n, f. [occurrence, Fr. from occur : this was perhaps 
originally occurrentus. ] 

t. Incident; accidental event. 

In education moft time is to be beftowed on that which is 
of the greatcft confequcnce in the orainary courfe and occur- 
rences of that life the young man is defigned for. Locke. 

*9. Occafional prefentation. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence and 
expectation of fomething new. Watts. 

OCCU'RRENT. 2. f. [occurrent, Fr. occurrens, Lat.] Incident; 
any thing that happens. 

Contentions were as yet never able to prevent two evils, 
the one a mutual exchange of unfeemly and unjuft difgraces, 
the other a common hazard of both, to be made a prey by 
fuch as ftudy how to work upon all occurrents, with moft ad- 
vantage in private. Hooker's Dedicat. 

He did himfelf certify all the news and occurrents in 
every particular, from Calice, to the mayor and aldermen of 
London. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Occu’rsion. x. f. [occurfum, Latin. ] Clafh ; mutual blow. 

In the refolution of bodies by fire, fome of the diffipated 
parts may, by their various occurfion occafioned by the heat, 
{tick clofely. Boyle. 

Now fhould thofe aétive particles, ever and anon juftled 
by the occurfion of other bodies, fo orderly keep their cells 
without alteration of fite. Glanv. Scepj. 

O'CEAN. n. f. [ocean, Fr. oceanus, Latin. ] 

1. The main ; the great fea. 

The golden fun falutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

Gallops the zodiack. Shakefp. Tit. and Andronicus. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wath this blood 
Clean from my hand ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Any immenfe expanfe. 

Time, in general, is to duration, as place to expantion. 
They are fo much of thofe boundlefs oceans of eternity and 
immenfity, as is fet out and diftinguifhed from the reft, to 
denote the pofition of finite real beings, in thofe uniform, 
infinite oceans of duration and fpace. Locke. 

Ocean. adj. [This is not ufual, though conformable to the 
original import of the word. ] Pertaining to the main or great 
fea. 

In bulk as huge as that fea-beaft 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeft that fwim th’ ocean f{tream. 

Bounds were fet 

To darknefs, fuch as bound the ocean wave. Milton. 

Ocea‘nick. n. f. [from ocean.] Pertaining to the ocean. Didi. 

OCE'LLATED. adj. [ocellatus, Latin.] Refembling the eye. 

The white butterfly lays its offspring on cabbage leaves; a 
very beautiful reddifh ocellated one. Derham's Phyfico -Theol. 

O'cHRE. n. f. [ochre, ocre, Fr. wxpa-] 

The earths diftinguifhed by the name of ochres are thofe 
which have rough or naturally dufty furfaces, are but flightly 
coherent in their texture, and are compofed of fine and foft 
argillaceous particles, and are readily diffufible in water. 
They are of various colours ; fuch as red, ycllow, blue, green, 
black. The yellow fort are called ochres of iron, and the 
blue ochres of copper. Hills Mat. Med. 

O’cureous. adj. [from ochre. ] Confifting of ochre. 

In the interftices of the flakes is a grey, chalky, or ochre- 

` ous matter. Woodward on Foffils. 

O'cHREY. adj. [from ochre.] Partaking of ochre. 

This is conveyed about by the water ; as we find in earthy, 

` ochrey, and other loofe matter. Woodw. on Foff. 

O’cuimy. 2. f. [formed by corruption from alchimy.] A mixed 
bafe metal. 

OCTAGON. n. f. [6xla and yavia.] In geometry, a figure 
coniifting of eight fides and angles ; and this, when all the 
fides and angles are equal, is called a regular od?agon, which 
may, be infcribed in a circle. Harris. 

Sh GONAL. adj. [from oéfagon.] Having eight angles and 
ides. 

Ocra‘NGuLaR. adj, [ocfo and angulus, Lat.] Having eight 


Milt. P. Loft. 


angles. 7. 
OCTA'NGULARNESS. x. f. [from od?angular.] The quality of 
having cight angles. if. 


Ocra‘nT. } adj. In_aftrology, is, when a planet is in fuch 
OctrLe. § an afpect or pofition with refpect to another, that 
their places are only diflant an eighth part of a circle or 
forty-five degrees. Dif, 
Ocra’ve. n. j. [octave Fr. offavus, Lat. ] 
1. The eighth day after fome peculiar feftival. 
2. [In mutick.] Ancighth or an interval of cight founds. 
3 Eight days together after a feftival. Ainy. 
OCTAVO. [Lat.] A book is faid to be in céfavo when a 
fhect is folded into eight leaves. Di. 
They now accompany the fecond edition of the original 
experiments, which were printed firft in Englifh in o¢/avo. 
Boyle. 
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Ocre’NNIAL. adj. [from offcnnium, Lat.] 
1. Happening every eighth year. 
2. Lafting eight years. 
OCTOBER. n. f. [Ottcber, Lat. cétobre, Fr.] The tenth month 
of the year, or the cighth numbered from March. 
Oéfober is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation; 
upon his head a garland of oak leaves, in his right hand the 
fign fcorpio, in his left a bafket of fervifes. Peacham, 
Ocror'pricaL. adj. Having eight fides. Diet, 
Octo/GENARY. adj. [odiogent, Lat ] Of eighty years of age. 
Did. 
O’cronary. adj. [oétonarius, Lat.] Belonging to the num- 
ber eight. Dia. 
Ocrono’cuLaR. adj. [oéto and occulus.] Having eight eyes. 
Moft animals are binocular ; fpiders for the moft part oc?¢- 
nocular, and fome fenocular. Derham's Phyfico-T heol. 
OCTOPE TALOUS. adj. [čxlwù and mélaacv, Gr.] Having eight 
flower leaves. Dia. 
O'cTosTYLE. n. f. [oxlu and sJaG», Gr.] Inthe ancient ar- 
chiteCture, is the face of a building or ordonnance containing 


eight columns. Hoxie 
OctupLe. adj. [oétuplus, Lat.] Eight fold. Dia. 


O'CULAR. adj. [oculaire, Fr. from oculus, Lat.] Depending 
on the eye; known by the eye. 

Prove my love a whore, Í 

Be fure of. it : give me the ocular proof, i 

Or thou hadft better have been born a dog. Shakefpeare: 

Hc that would not believe the menace of God at firft, it 

may be doubted whether before an ocular example he be- 

lieved the curfe at firft. Brown’s V. Err. 

O’cuLaARLy. adv. [from ocular.] To the obfervation of the eye. 

The fame is ocularly confirmed by Vives upon Auftin. Bro. 

Sy ahh adj. [oculatus, Latin.] Having eyes; knowing by 

the eye. 

O'cuuist. n. f. [from W- Latin.] One who profefles to 
cure diftempers of the eyes. 

If there be a fpeck in the eye, we take them off; but he 

were a {trange oculi? who would pull out the eye. Bacon. 

I am no aculi/?, and if I fhould go tohelp one eye and put 

out the other, we fhould have but an untoward bufinefs of it. 

L Ejirange. 

á 


O'CULUS beli. [Latin.] ; 
The oculus beli of the modern jewellers, and probably of 
Pliny, is only an accidental variety of the agat kind; having 
a grey horny ground, with circular delineations, and a fpot 
in the middle of them fomething refembling the fight of the 
eye; whence the ftone had its name. Woodw, 
ODD. adj. [udda, Swedith.] 
1. Not even; not divifible into equal numbers. i 
This is the third time; I hope P20 
Good luck lies in odd numbers. Shakefpeare 
l What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the Beral 
divifion of man by even and odd; afcribing the odd unto the 
right fide, and the even unto the left; and fo by parity, or 
imparity of letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes. 
ee ; ; Besa tailed Errours, b. iv. 
. More than a round number ; indefini i 
number fpecified. ; geek. >. 
The account of the profits of Ulfter, from 
of Edward IId. until the eighth, do sinner = an 
hundred and edd pounds. Davies on Ireland. 
Sixteen hundred and edd years after the earth was nade 
it was deftroyed in a deluge of water. Burnet’s Theo f 
The year, without regard to days, ends with an odd pte 
and odd hours, odd minutes and odd feconds of minutes: D 
that it cannot be meafured by any even number of di S 
hours, or minutes. Holder on Tien 
3. Particular ; uncouth; extraordinary ; not like others ; riot 
7 i among any clafs. In a fenfe of contempt or 
Her madnefs hath the oddef? frame of fenfe 
Sagi a dependency of thing on thing, : 
s e'er I heard in madnefs. Shakef. ' 
Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red E Serea E 
To make up my delight, i 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what’s in faces.  Sucélin, 
This blue colour being made by nothing elfe than by = 
flexion of a fpecular fuperficies, feems fo odd a phenomenon 
and fo dificult to be explained by the vulgar hypothedis of 
philofophers, that I could not but think it deferved to be 
taken notice of. Newt. Opt 
When I broke loofe from writers who have employed their 
wit and parts in propagating of vice, I did not queftion but 
I fhould be treated as an odd kind ot a fellow. Spectator. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought ; 
He made his lining fcholars ftand, 
‘Their mouth ftill cover’d with their hand : 
Elfe, may be, fome odd thinking youth, 
Might have refus’d to let his ears 
Attend the mufic of the, fpheres. Pricer. 


No 
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So proud I am no flave, 
So impudent I own myfelf no knave, : 
So odd, my country’s ruin makes me grave. Pope. ) 
4. Not noted ; not taken into the common account; unheeded. 
I left him cooling of the air with fighs, 
In an odd angle of the ifle. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
There are vet mifling fome few odd lads that you remem- 
ber not. Shakefpeare’s Tempefi. 
5. Strange ; unaccountable ; fantattical. 
How ftrange or odd foe’er | bear myfelf, 
As I, perchance, hereafter fhall think meet, 
To put an antick difpofition on. Shakef. Hamlet. 
It is an odd way of uniting parties to deprive a majority of 
part of their ancient right, by conferring it on a faction, who 
had never any right at all. Swift. 
Patients have fometimes coveted odd things which have re- 
lieved them ; as falt and vinegar. Arbuthn, on Aliments. 
6. Uncommon ; particular, 
The odd man to perform all three perfectly is, Joannes 
Sturmius. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 
7. Unlucky. 
The truft Othello puts him in, 
On fome odd time of his infirmity, 
Will fhake this ifland. 
8. Unlikely ; in appearance improper. 
Mr. Locke’s Effay would be a very odd book for a man to 
make himfelf mafter of, who would get a reputation by cri- 
tical writings. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 291. 
O'ppty. adv. {from odd. This word and oddne/s, fhould, I 
think, be written with one d; but the writers almoft all com- 
bine againtt it.) 
x. Not evenly. 
2: Strangely ; particularly ; unaccountably ; uncouthly. 
How oddly will it found, that I, 
Muft afk my child forgivenefs. Shakef. Tempeh. 
One man is preffed with poverty, and looks fomewhat 
oddly upon it. Collier on the Spleen. 
The dreams of fleeping men are made up of the waking 
man’s ideas, though for the moft part oddly put together. Locke. 
This child was near being excluded out of the fpecies of 
man barely by his fhape. It is certain a figure a little more 
oddiy turned had caft him, and he had been executed. Locke. 
The real eilence of fub{ftances we know not; and there- 
fore are fo undetermined in our nominal effences, which we 
make ouriclves, that if feveral men were to be afked con- 
cerning fome oddly-fhaped fetus, whether it were a man or 
no? it is paft doubt, one fhould meet with different antwers. 
Locke. 
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Shakefp. Othello. 


Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 

She and ħer Po!ly wcre too near related. 

As matters in the clare obfcure, 

With various light your eyes allure : 

A flaming yellow here they fpread ; 

Draw off in blue, or charge in red ; 

Yet from thefe colours oddly mix’d, 

Your fight upon the whole is fix’d. Prior. 

They had feen a great black fubftance lying on the ground 
very oddly-fhaped. Gulhv. Trav. 

Foffils are very oddly and elegantly fhaped, according to 

- the modification of their conftituent falts, or the cavities they 
are formed in. Bentley's Serm. 
O'ppnesss. n. j. [from odd.] 
1. The itate of being not even. 
2. Strangenefs ; particularity; uncouthnefs. 

Coveting to recommend himfelf to pofterity, Cicero begged 
itas an alms of the hiftorians, to remember his confulfhip : and 
obierve the odne/s of the event ; all their hiftories are loft, 
and the vanity of his requeft ftands recorded in his own writ- 
ings. Dryden’s Aurengzebe, Pref. 

A knave is apprehcnfive of being difcovered ; and this ha- 
bitual concern puts an oddne/s into his looks. Collier. 

My wife fell into a violent diforder, and I was a little dif- 


Prior. 


compofed at the oddne/s of the accident. Swift. 
Opps. n. f. [from cdd.] 
1. Inequality ; excefs of either compared with the other. 
Between thefe two cafes there are great odds. Hooker. 


The cafe is yet not like, but there appeareth great odds 
between them. Spenfer on Ireland. 
. I will lay the odds that ere this year expirc, 
We bear our civil fwords and native fire, 
As far as France. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 


Cromwel, with odds of number and of fatc, 


Remov’d this-bulwark of the church and ftate. Waller. 
I chiefly who-enjoy 

So far thé happier iot, enjoying thee ; 

Pre-eminent by fo much odds. Miltons Paradife Loft. 


_ Shall [ pive him to partake 
Full happinefs with me ? or rather not; 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow r 
Without co-parstner ? Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
All thefe, thus unequally furnifhed with truth, and ad- 
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vanced in knowledge; I fuppofe of equal natural parts; all the 
odds between them has been the different fcope that has 
becn given to their underftandings to range in. Locke. 

Judging is balancing an account, and determining on which 
fide the odds lie. Locke. 

2. More than an even wager. 

Since every man by nature is very prone to think the beft 
of himfelf, and of his own condition; it is odds but he will 
find a fhrewd temptation. South's Serm: 

The prefbyterian party endeavoured one day to introduce 
a debate about repealing the teit claufe, when there appeared 
at lcaft four to one odds againft them. Swift. 

Some bifhop beftows upon them fome inconfiderable he- 
nefice, when ’tis odds they are already encumbered with a 
numerous family. Swifts Mijèell, 

3. Advantage ; fuperiority. 
And tho’ the fword, fome underftood, 

In force had much the odds of wood, 

’Twas nothing fo; both fides were balanc’d 

So equal, none knew which was valiant’ ft. 

4. Quarrel; debate; difpute. 
I can’t fpeak 
Any beginning to this peevith odds. 
What is the night ? 
Almoft at odds with the morning, which is which. 
He flafhes into one grofs crime or other, 
That fets us all at odds. Shake/p. King Lear, 
The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee, 

Were ftill at odds, being but three; 

Until the goofe came out of door, 

And ftaid the odds by adding four. 

Gods of whatfoe’er degree, 

Refume not what themfelves have given, 

Or any brother God in heav’n ; 

Which keeps the peace among the Gods, 

Or they muft always be at odds. Swift's Mifcell. 

Ope. n. f. [wð] A poem written to be fung to mufick; a 
lyrick poem ; the ode jis either of the greater or lefs kind. 

The lefs is characterifed by fweetnefs and eafe; the greater 
by fublimity, rapture, and quicknefs of tranfition. 

_ A man haunts the foreft that abufes our young plants with 
carving Rofalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, 
and elegics on brambles, all forfooth deifying the name of 
Rofalind. Shate/p. As you like it. 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his bleffed feet. Milt. Poems. 
What work among you {cholar Gods ! 

Pheebus muft write him anv’rous odes ; 

And thou, pocr coufin, muft compofe 

His letters in fubmiffive profe. 

O’DIBLE. adj. [from odi.] Hateful. 
O’DIOUS. adj. [odieux, Fr. odiofus, Latin.] 
1. Hateful; deteftable ; abominable. 

For ever all goodnefs will be moft charming ; for ever all 
wickednefs will be moft odious. Sprat’s Serm. 

Ratred is the paffion of defence, and there is a kind of 
hoftility included in its very eflence. But then, if there 
could have been hatred in the world, when there was fcarce 
any thing odious, it would have acted within the compafs of 
its proper object. South’s Sermons, 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretence 

Of profter’d peace, delude the Latian prince : 


Haudibras. 


Shakef Othello: 


Shak. 


Sha, L. Lab. Loft: 


Priore 
Dich. 


Expel from Italy that odious name. Dryden. 
She breathes the odious fume 
Of naufeous fteams, and poifons all the room. Granv. 


2.Expofed to hate. 

Another means for raifing money, was, by inquiring after 
offences of officers in great place, who as by unjuft dealing 
they became moft odious, fo by juftice in their punifnments 
the prince acquired both love and applaufe. Hayward. 

He had rendered himfelf odious to the parliament. Clarend. 

3. Caufing hate ; incidious. 
The feventh from thee, 

The only righteous in a world perverfe, 

And therefore hated, therefore fo befet 

With foes, for daring fingle to be juft, 

And uttcr odious truth, that God would come 

To judge them with his faints. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

O’piousry. adv. [from edious.} 
1. Hatefully ; abominably. 
Had thy love, ftill odiou/ly pretended, 
Been as it ought, fincere, it would have taught thee 
Far other reas’nings. Milton’ s Agoniftes. 
2. Invidioufly ; fo as to caufe hate. 

Arbitrary power no fober man can fear, either from the 
king’s difpofition or his practice ; or even where you would 
odioufly lay it, from his minifters. Dryden. 

O'prousness. n. f. [from odious, ] 
1. Hatefulnefs. 

Have a true fenfe of his fin, of its odioufnefs, and of its 

danger Wakes Prep. for Death. 
2. The 
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2. The ftate of being hated. She gave oerliads and moft fpeaking looks ag 

There was left of the blood royal, an aged gentleman of To noble Edmund. Shakejp. King Lear, 
approved goodnefs, who had gotten nothing by his coufin’s O’er. contra@ted from over. See Over. 

., Power but danger from him, and odioufnefs for him. Sidney. His tears defac’d the furface of the well, 
O'DIUM. n. f. (Latin. ] Invidioufnefs ; quality of provoking hate. With circle after circle as they fell, 

The odium and offences which fome men’s rigour or re- And now the lovely face but half appears, $ ; 
mifnefs had contracted upon my government, I was refolved O'er run with wrinkles and defac’d with tears. Addifon, ' 
to have expiated. King Charles. Or'sopHacus. n. J- [from oioos, wicker, from fome fimi- 

She threw the odium of the fact on me, litude in the ftructure of this part to the cuntexture of 

And publickly avowed her love to you. Dryden. that ; and Mayw to eat.] The gullet; a long, large, and — 

Ovowra’teick. adj. [ddav and ddyos.] Pertaining to the round canal, that defcends from the mouth, lying all along 
tooth-ach. between the windpipe and the joints of the neck and back, — 


O’porare. adj. [odoratus, Latin.] Scented; having a ftrong 
fcent, whether foetid or fragrant. 
Smelling is with a communication of the breath, or va- 
pour of the object odorate. Bacen’s Nat. Hif. 
ODORIFEROUS. adj. [odorifer, Lat.] Giving {cent ; ufually, 
{weet of fcent; fragrant; perfumed. 
A bottle of vinegar fo buried, came forth more lively and 
odoriferous, {melling almoft like a violet. Bacon. 
Gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, difpenfe 
Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftole 
Thefe balmy fpoils. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iv. 
Smelling bodies fend forth effluvias of fteams, without fen- 
fibly wafting. Thus a grain of mufk will fend forth odori- 
ferous particles for fcores of years, without its being ie 
ocke. 


ODORI'FEROUSNESS. 7. f [ from odoriferous. | Sweetnefs of 


fcent ; fragrance. 


O'vorous. adj. [ odorus, Lat.] Fragrant; perfumed ; {weet 
of fcent. 


Such fragrant flowers do give moft odorous {mell, 


to the fifth joint of the back, where it turns a little to the 
‘right, and gives way to the defcending artery; and both run 
by one another, till at the ninth the oc/ophagus turns again to 
the left, pierces the midriff, and is continued to the left orifice 
of the ftomach. Quincy. 
Wounds penetrating the oc/ophagus and afpera arteria, re- 
quire to be ftitched clofe, efpecially thofe of the vc/ophagus, 
where the fuftenance and faliva fo continually prefleth into it. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
OF. prep. [or, Saxon.] 
1. It is put before the fubftantive that follows another in con- 
ftruction ; as, of the/e part were flain; that is, part of thefe. 
I cannot inftantly raife up the grofs 
Of full three thoufand ducats. Shakefpeare. 
e to his natural endowments of a large invention, a ripe 
Judgment, and a ftrong memory, has joined the knowledge - 
of the liberal arts. Dryden. 
All men naturally fly to God in extremity, and the moft 
atheiftical perfon in the world, when forfaken of all hopes 
of any other relief, is forced to acknowledge him. Tillotfon, 
They will receive it at laft with an ample accumulation of 


But her fweet odour did them all excel. Spenfer. intereft. Smallridge’s Serm. 
Their private roofs on od’rous timber borne, Since the roufing of the mind with fome degrees of vigour, 
Such as might palaces for kings adorn. Waller. does fet it free from thofe idle companions. Locke. 
We fmell, becaufe parts of the odorous body touch the The value of land is raifed only by a greater plenty of | 
nerves of our noftrils. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. money. Locke. 


O’vour. n. f. [odor, Lat. odeur, Fr.] 


2. It is put after comparative and fuperlative adjectives. 


i 

x. Scent, whether good or bad. The moft renowned of all are thofe to whom the name is q 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, fent for loaves of new given Philippinz. Abbots Defcript. of the World. 

bread, which having opened and poured a little wine into We profefs to be animated with the beft hopes of any men 
them, he kept himfelf alive with the odour till a certain feaft in the world. Tillot{on’s Serm. 


was paft. Bacon. 

Infufions in air, for fo we may call odours, have the fame 
diverfities with infufions in water; in that the feveral odours 
which are in one flower or other body, iffue at feveral times, 


At midnight, the.moft difmal and unfeafonable time of all 

other, then all thofe virgins arofe and trimmed their lamps. | 
r Tillotfon, Serm. 31. 
We are not to defcribe our fhepherds as fhepherds at this | 


fome carlier, fome later. Bacon. day really are, but as they may be conceived then to have 
They refer fapor unto falt, and odour unto fulphur ; they been, when the beft of men followed the empleyment. Pope. 
vary much concerning colour. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. Peace, of all worldly bleffings, is the moft valuable. Small, 


2. Fragrance; perfume ; fweet fcent. 
Me feem’d I fmelt a garden of {weet flow’rs, 
That dainty odours from them threw around, 
For damfels fit to deck their lover’s bow’rs. Spenfer. 
By her interceffion with the king fhe would lay a mott fea- 
fonable and popular obligation upon the whole nation, and 
leave a pleafant odour of her grace and favour to the people 
behind her. Clarend, 
The Levites burned the holy incenfe in fuch quantities 
as refrefhed the whole multitude with its odours, and filled 
all the region about them with perfume. Addifon's Freehold. 
Or. This combination of vowels does not properly belong to 
, our language, nor is ever found but in words derived from 


4. Concerning ; relating to. 


3. From. 

The captain of the Helots, with a blow whofe violence 
grew of fury, not of ftrength, or of ftrength roceeding 9 
fury, A fa fde of the nae Sider, 

Ong that I brought up of a puppey, one that 

I fav’d from drowning, Shak. Two Gent. of Verona. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englifhman, and 
{wore he would pay him again when he was able.  Shakef. 

It was called Corcyra of Corcyra, the daughter of /Efopus. 

Sandy’s Travelse 


The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 
Or of wrongs done unto confederates, 


the Greek, and not yet wholly conformed to our manner of But for your own republick. Ben. Fohnfon’s Cat. 

writing : oe has in fuch words the found of £. This cannot be underftood of the firft difpofition of the 
Orconoicks. n. f. [oixovopixds, ceconomigque, Fr. from oeco- waters, as they were before the flood. Burnet. 

nomy. Both it and its derivatives are under economy. ] Manage- All have this fenfe of war. Smallridge’s Serm. 

ment of houfehold affairs. 5. Out of. 

A prince’s leaving his _bufinefs wholly to his minifters, is Yet of this little he had fome to fpare, 
as dangerous an errour in politicks, as a mafter's committing To feed the famifh’d and to clothe the bare. Dryden. 
all to his fervant, is in oeconomicks. L’Eftrange. 


OECUMENICAL. adj. [dixupevixds, from dinaevn.] General ; 
refpecting the whole habitable world. 

This Nicene council was not received as an oecumenical 
council in any of the eaftern patriarchates, excepting only 
that of Conftantinople. Stilling fleet. 

OEDEMA. n. f. [idnua, from éidéw, to fwell.] A tumour. It 
is now and commonly by furgeons confined to a white, foft, in- 
fenfible tumour, proceeding from cold and aqueous humours, 
fuch as happen to hydropick conftitutions. Quincey. 

Oana ; adj. [from oedema. ] Pertaining to an oedema, 

_ Itis primarily generated out of the cffufion of melancho- 
lick blood, or fecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of 
a phlegmonous or cedematick tumour, Harvey on Confump. 

The great difcharge of matter, and the extremity of pain 
waited her, oedematous fwellings arofe in her legs, and fhe 
languifhed and died, Wifeman’s Surgery. 

OFILIAD. n. f. [from oeil, French.] Glance; wink; token 
of the cye, 
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Look once again, and for thy hufband loft, 
Lo all that’s lett of him, thy hufband’s ghoft. Dryden. 
6. Among. 

He is the only perfon of all others for ane ic ; d. 
_Of all out heme ae canft boaft aan poem. Oad 

I hat Jove, whene’er he thunders, calls thee fon. Dryd. 
Neither can I call to mind any clergyman ef my own ac- 
quaintance who is wholly exempt from this error. Swift. 


7 yi This fenfe was once very frequent, but is not now in 
ufe. 


LET $ 
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She dying 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus’d 
Of every bearer. Shake/peare, ! 
_ tke heav’n in all, like earth in this alone, 5, | 
That tho’ great ftates by her fupport do ftand, 
Yet the herfelf fupported is of none, 
But by the finger of the Almighty’s hand. Davies, 
I was friendly entertained of the Englith conful. Sandys. 
Left a more honourable man than thofe be bidden of him, 
N. Fef. 
8. Accord- 


TA e 


OF 


8. According to. l 
The fenate =t 
And pcople'of Rome, of their accuftom’d greatnels, 
Will tharply and teverely vindicate 
Not only any fact, but any praclice a 
’*Gaintt the ftate. Ben. Fohnfon’s Catiline. 
They do of right belong to you, being moft of them firit 


hed amongft you. Tillotfon’s Ded, 
re 5 eera: whofe delight f 


Was plac’d in his fair daughter’s daily fight, 
Of cuftom, when his ftate affairs were done, 
" Would pafs his pleafing hours with her alone. Dryden. 
9: Noting power, ability, choice, or {pontaneity. With the ré- 
ciprocal pronoun. - 
Some foils put forth odorate herbs of themfelves ; as wild 
thyme. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
‘Of himfelf man is confeffedly unequal to his duty. Steph. 
The Venice ¢laffes would crack of themfelves. Boyle. 
Of himfelf is none, 
But that eternal infinite and one, 
Who never did begin, who ne’er canend ; 
On him all beings, as their fource, depend. 
The thirfty cattel, of themfelves obtain’d 
From water, and their grafly fare difdain’d. Dryden. 
To affert mankind to have been of himfelf, ahd without 
a caufe, hath this invincible objection againft it, that we 
plainly fee every mari to be from another. PA ile 
No particle of matter, nor any combination of partit es; 
that is, no bodies can either move of themfelves, or of them- 
felves alter the direction of their motion. Cheyne. 
A free people met together, as foon as they fall into any 
acts of civil fociety, do of themfelves divide into three powers. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


It was civil in angel or elf, 
For he ne’er could have filled it fo well of himfelf. Swift. 
16. Noting properties or qualities. 
He was a man of a decayed fortune, and of no good educa- 
tion. Clarend. 
The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor which 


of itfelf is of no colour, provided it be faline. Boyle. 
The frefh eglantine exhal’d a breath, 
Whofe odours were of pow’r to raife from death. Dryd. 


A man may fufpend the act of his choice from being de- 
termined for or againft the thing propofed, till he has exa- 
mined whether it be really of a nature, in itfelf and con- 
fequences, to make him happy or no. Locke. 

The value of land is raifed, when temaining of the fame 


fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke: 
11. Noting extraction. ard 
Lunstord was a man of an ancient family in Suffex. Clar. 


Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in Devonthire, 
that for many ages had made a handfome figure in their 
country. Rowe's Life. 

12. Noting adherence, or belonging. s 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furnifh me. Shakef. Merch. of Venice. 
Pray that in towns and temples of our own, 
The name of gteat Anchifes may be known. 
13. Noting the matter of any thing. r 

The chariot was all 4f cedar, gilt and adorned with cryf- 
tal, fave that the føre end had pannels of faphires fet in bor- 
ders of gold, and the hinder end the like of emeralds of the 

-~ Peru colour. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

The common materials which the ancients made their 
fhips of, were the wild afh, the evergreen oak, the beech, 
and the alder. Arbuthnot on Coins: 

74. Noting the motive. e 
It was not of my own choite that I undertook this work. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Our fov’reign Lord has ponder’d in his mind 

The means to fpare the blood of gentle kind ; 

And of his grace and inborn clemency, 

He modifies his fevere decree. 

15. Noting form or manner of exiftence. 

As if our Lord, even of purpofe to prevent this fancy of 
extemporal and voluntary prayers, had not left of his own 
framing, one which might both remain as a part of the 
church liturgy, and ferve as a pattern whereby to frame all 
other prayers with efficacy, yet without fuperfluity of words: 

Hooker, b.v. f. 2. 
16. Noting fomething that has fome particular quality. 

Mother, fays the thrufh, never had any fuch a friend as 
I have of this fwallow. No, fays fhe, nor ever mother fuch 
a fool as I have of this fame ae L’ Eftrauge. 

ing faculties of power granted. 
af: Reine man mainifter, let him do it as of the ability which 
God giveth. I Peter iv. 1 I. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


18. Noting preference, or poftponence. 


Your highnefé fhall repofe you at the Tower. 


—I do not like the Tower of any place. Shakefp. 


19. Noting change of one ftate to another. 


O mifcrable of happy ! is this the cnd 


OFF 


Of this new glorious world, and me fo late 
The glory of that glory, who now become D 
Accurs’d, of blefled? Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x; 
20. Noting caufality. tai i 
Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and candour, 
is the product of right reafon ; which of neceffity will give 
allowance to the failures of others, by confidering that there 
is nothing perfect in mankind. Dryden, 
21. Noting proportion. n ' 
How many are there of an hundred, even amongtt {cho- 
lars themfelves. Locke. 
22. Noting kind or fpecies. i 
To cultivate the advantages of fuccefs, is an affair of the 
cabinet; and the neglect of this fuccefs may be of the moft 
fatal confequence to a nation. Swift. 
23. It is put before an indefinite expreffion of time: as, of late, 
in late times. 
Of late, divers learned men have adopted the three hypo- 


ftatical principles. ' Boyle on Colours. 
OFF. adv. [af, Dutch.] 


1. Of this adverb the chief ufe is to conjoin it with verbs : 
to come of; to fly off’, to take of; 
verbs. 

2. Itis generally oppofed to on : as, to lay on; to take of. In 
this cafe it fignifes, difunion ; feparation ; breach of conti- 
nuity. 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have my cap 
than my heart, I will practice the infinuating hod, and be off 
to them moft counterfitly. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Where are you, Sir John? come, off with your boots. Sha. 

See 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; ‘ 

Then rend it off. Dryden, Æn. vi. 

A piece of filver coined for a fhilling, that has half the 
filver clipped off, is no more a fhilling than a piece of wood, 


which was once 4 fealed yard, is ftill a yard, when one half 
of it is broke off. 


a ier ge a ey 
which are found under the 


) Locke. 
3. lt fignifies diftance: 

_ Weft of this foreft, fcarcely off a mile, 

In goodly form comés on the enemy. _ _ Shakefpeare. 

About thirty paces off were placed harquebufiers. Knolles. 
4. In painting or ftatuary it fignifies projection or relief. 

*Tis a good piece ; 
This comes off well and excellent. Shake/peare. 


5. It fignifies evanefcence,; abfence or departure; 
Competitions intermit, and go of and on as it happens, 
upon this or that occafion. L’Eftrange. 
6. It fignifies any kind of difappointment; defeat; interruption ; 
adverfe divifion: as, the affair is off; the match is off. 
7. In favour. 
The queftlons no way touch upon puritanifm, either off 


or on. Sanderfon. 
fee.” 
ð. From; not toward. 


Philoclea, whofe delight of hearing and feeing was before 
a ftay from interrupting her, gave herfelf to be feen unto her 
with fuch a lightening of beauty ipon Zelmane, that neither 
fhe could look on, nor would look off. Sidney, b. ii. 

9. Off hand; not ftudied. 

Several ftarts of fancy off hand look well enough. L’E/?. 

OFF. interjeé?, An expreffion of abhorrence, or command to 
depart. 

Of, or I fly for ever from thy fight. 

OFF. prep. 
1. Not on. 

I continued feeling again the fame pain; and finding it 
grow violent i burnt it, and felt no more after the third time 5 
was never off my legs, nor kept my chamber a day. Temple. 

2. Diftant from. 

Cicero’s Tufculum was at a place called Grotto Ferrate, 
about two miles off this town, though moft of the modern 
writers have fixed it to Frefcati. Addifon on Italy. 

Orrat. n. f. [off fall, fays Skinner, that which falls from the 
table : perhaps from ofa, Latin. ] 
1. Wafte meat; that which is not eaten at the table. 
He let out the offals of his meat to intereft, and kept a 


Smith's Phedr. 


regifter of fuch debtors iii his pocket- book. Arbuthnot. 
2. Carrion ; coarfe flefh. 
I fhould have fatted all the region kites 
With this flave’s offal. Shake/p. Hamlet. 


Cram’d, and gorg’d, nigh burft, 
With fuck’d and glutted ofal. Miltcn’s Par. Loft. 
3. Refute ; that which is thrown away as of no value. 
To have right to deal in things facred, was accounted an 
argument of a noble and illuftrious defcent; God would 


not accept the offa/s of other profeffions, Scuth. 
If a man bemoan his lot, 
That after death his mouldring limbs fhall rot, 
A fecret fting remains within his mind; 
The fool is to his own caft offals kind, Dryden. 
They commonly fat hogs with ofa! corns. Mort. 


4. Any thing of no cfteem. 


What trafh is Rome? what rubbith and what ofal ? Sha. 
18 N OFFENCE. 
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O’FFENCE, n. f: [offen/e, Fr. offenfa, from offendo, Lat.] 
1. Crime; at of wickednefs. 
Thither with fpeed their hafty courfe they ply’d, . 

Where Chrift the Lord for our offences dy’d. Fairfax. 

Thou haft ftol’n that, which after fome few hours 

Were thine without offence. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

2. A tranfgreffion. 

If, by the law of nature, every man hath not a power to 
punith offences againft it, I fee not how the magiftrates of any 
community can punifh an alien of another country. Locke. 

3. Injury. j 

I have-given my opinion againft the authority of two great 
men, but I hope without offence to their memories; for I 
loved them living, and reverence them dead. Dryden. 

4. Difpleafure given; caufe of difguft ; fcandal. 

Giving no offence in any thing, that the miniftry be not 
blamed. i ; 2 Cor. vi. 3. 

He remeinbered the injury of the children of Bean, who 
had been a fnare and an offence unto the people. 1, Mac. iv. 

The pleafures of the touch are greater than thofe of the 
other fenfes; as in warming upon cold, or refrigeration upon 
heat: for as the pains of the touch are greater than the of- 
fences of other fenfes, fo likewife are the pleafures. Bacon. 

5. Anger; difpleafure conceived. 

Earneft in every prefent humour, and making himfclf brave 
in his liking, he was content to give them juft caufe of of- 
Fence when they had power to make juft revenge. Sidney. 

6. Attack; act of the affailant. 

Courtefy that feemed incorporated in his heart, would not 
be perfuaded to offer any offence, but only to ftand upon the 
beft defenfive guard. Sidney. 

OrFe’NCEFUL. adj. [offence and full.] Injurious; giving dif- 
pleafure. : 
It feems your moft offence/ul act 
Was mutually committed... Shake/p. Meafure for Mea/. 
OFFE/NCELESS. adj. [from offence.] Unoffending ; innocent. 

You are but now caft in his mood, a punifhment more in 
policy than in malice ; even fo as one would beat his offence- 
les. dog, to affright an imperlous lion. Shake/p. Othello: 

To OFFE'ND. v. a. [offendo, Latin:] 
1. To make angry. 
lf much you note him re 

You fkall offend him, and extend his paffion, 

Feed and regard him not. __ Shake[p. Macbeth. 

Three forts of men my foul hateth; and I am greatly of- 

' fended at their life. . Beclus xxv. 2. 

The emperor himfelf came running to the place in his ar- 
mour, feverely reproving them of cowardice who had fot- 
faken the place, and grievoufly offended with them who had 
kept fuch negligent watch. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 

2. To affail ; to attack. 

Hc was fain to defend hirnfelf, and withal fo to offend him; 

that by an unlucky blow the poor Philoxenus fell dead at his 


fect. Sidney. 
3. To trangrefs; to violate. 
4. To injure. x 
Cheaply you fin, and punifh crimes with eafe, 
Not as th’ offended, but th’ offenders pleafe. Dryden. 


To OFFEND. v. n. 
1. To be criminal ; to trangrefs the law. 
This man that of earthly matter maketh graven images, 
knoweth himfelf to offend above all others. Wijd. xiv. 13. 
Whofoever fhall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all. James il. 10. 
2. To caufe anger. 
I fhall offend, either to detain or give it. 
3. To commit tranfgreffion. 
Our language is extremely imperfect, and in many in- 
ftances it offends againft every part of grammar. Swift. 
OFFE’NDER. n. f. [from offend. ] 
1. A criminal ; one who has tommitted a crime ; a tranfgreffor ; 
a guilty perfon. 
All that watch for iniquity are cut off, that make a man 
an offender for a word. If, xxix. 21. 
So like a fly the poor offender dies ; 


Shakefp. Lear. 


But like the wafp, the rich efcapes and flies. Denham: 
How fhall I lole the fin, yet keep the fenfe, 
And love th’ offender, yet detcft th’ offence? Pope. 


‘The confcience of the offender fhall be fharper than an 


avenger’s fword. Clariffa. 
2. One who has done an injury. 
All vengeance comes too fhort, 
Which can purfue th’ offender. Shake/p. King Lear. 


OEFENpREss. n. f. [from offendcr.] A woman that offends. 
Virginity murthers itfclf, and fhould be buried in highways 
out of all fanctified limit, as a defperate offendre/s againft na- 
ture. art Shakefp. All’ s well that ends well, 
OrFeNsIVE. adj. [offenfif, Fr. from offenfus, Lat.] 
1. Caufing anger ; difpleafing ; difgufting. 
Since no man can do ill with a good confcience, the con- 
folation which we herein fecm to find is but a meer deccitful 


OFF 


pleafing of ourfelves in error, which at the length muft needs 

turn to our greater grief, if that which. we do to pleafe God 

moft, be for the manifold defects thereof ofenhve unto him. 
Hooker, b. v. fa 4. 

It fhall fuffice, to touch fuch cuftoms of the Irifh as feem 
offenfive and repugnant to the good government of the realm, 

Spenfer on Ireland, 
2. Caufing pain ; injurious. 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but offen/ve to the 
ftomach. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi, 

Some particular acrimony in the ftomach fometimes makes 
it offenfive, and which cuftom at laft will overcome. <Arbuth, 

3. Affailant ; not defenfive. l 

He recountcd the benefits and favours that he had done 
him, in provoking a mighty and opulent king by an offenfive 
war in his quarrel. Bacon. 

We enquire concerning the advantages and difadvantages 
betwixt thofe military offenfive engines ufed among the an- 
cients, and thofe of thefe latter ages. Wilkins, 

Orre’/nsIvELY. adv. [from offenfive.] 
1. Mifchievoufly ; injurioufly. r 

In the leaft thing done offen/ively againft the good of men, 
whofe benefit we ought to feek for as our own, we plainly 
fhew that we do not acknowledge God to be fuch as indeed 
he is. Hooker, b.v. f. 2. 

2. So as to caufe uneafinefs or difpleafure. 

A lady had her fight difordered, fo that the images in her 
hangings did appear to her, if the room were not extraordi- 
narily darkened, embellifhed with feyeral ofenfively vivid co- 
lours. Boyle on Colours. 

3. By way of attack ; not defenfively. 

OFFE/NSIVENEsS. 1. f. [from offenfive. ] 

1. Injurioufnefs ; mifchief. 

2. Caufe of difguft. . 

The mufícles of the body, being preferved found and lim- 
ber upon the bones, all the motions of the parts might be 
explicated with the greateft eafe and without any offenfivencfs. 

Grew’s Mufeum. 

To OFFER: v.a. [offero, Lat. ofrir, Fr.] 

1. To prefent to anyone; to exhibit any thing fo as that it may 
be taken or received. 

The heathen women under the Mogul, offer themfelves 
to the flames at the death of their hufbands. Collier. 

Some ideas forwardly offer themfelves to all mens under- 
ftandings ; fome fort of truths refult from any idea; as foon 
as the mind puts them into propofitions. Locke. 
_ Servants placing happinefs in ftrong drink, make court to 
my young matter, by offering him that which they love. Locke. 

2: To facrifice ; toimmolate; to prefent as an act of worfhip. 

They offered unto the Lord of the fpoil which they had 
brought; {even hundred oxen. 2 Chron. xv. 11. 

He thal! offer of it all the fat thereof. Lev, vii. 3. 

An holy priefthood to offer up fpiritual facrifices. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

Whole herds of offer’d bulls about the fire, 

And briftled boars and woolly fheep expire. Dryden. 

When a man is called upon to offer up himfelf to his con- 
fcience, and to refign to juftice and truth, he fhould be fo 
far from avoiding the lifts, that he fhould rather enter-with 


inclination, and thank God for the honour. Collier: 
3. To bid, as a price or reward. 
Nor fhouldft thou offer all thy little ftore, 
Will rich Iolas yield, but offer more. Dryden, 


4. To attempt; to commence. 

Lyfimachus armed about three thoufand men, and b 
firft to offer violence. 7 cE 

5: To propofe. 

In all that great extent wherein the mind wanders in re- 
mote fpeculations, it ftirs not one jot beyond thofe ideas 
which fenfe or reflection have offered for its contemplation. 

Locke. 
Locke. 


2 Mac: iv. 40. 


Our author offers no reafon. 
To OFFER. v. n. 
1. To be prefent ; to be at hand ; to prefent itfelf. 
No thought can imagine a greater heart to fee and cen- 
temn danger, where danger would offer to make any wrong- 
ful threatning upon him. Sidney, b. iis 
Th’ occafion offers, and the youth complies. Dryden. 
2. To make an attempt. ` 
We came clofe to the fhore, and offered to land. Bacon. 
One offers, and in off'ring makes a {tay ; 
Another forward fets, and doth no more. Dan. Civ. War. 
I would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, if they 


offered to fee my wife without my leave. Dryden. 
3. With at, i ‘ +7 
I will not offer at that I cannot matter. Bacon. 


I hope they will take it well that I fhould ofr at a new 
thing, and could forbear prefuming to meddle where any of 
the Icarned pens have ever touched before. Graunt. 

Write down and make figns to him to pronounce them, 
and guide him by fhewing him by the motion of your own 


lips 


OFF 
lips to offer at one of thofe letters; which being the eafieft, 
he will ftumble upon one of them. Holder. 

The mafquerade fucceeded fo well with him, that he would 
be offering at the fhepherd’s voice and call too. L’Eftrange. 

It contains the grounds of his doctrine, and offers at fome- 
what towards the difproof of mine. Atterbury. 

Without offering at any other remedy, we haftily engaged 
in a war, which hath coft us fixty millions. Swift. 

Orrer. n. f. [offre Fr. from the verb. ] 
1. Propofal of advantage to another. 
Some nymphs there are, too confcious of their face ; 
Thefe fwell their profpects, and exalt their pride, 
When offers are difdain’d, and love deny’d. 
2. Firft advance. 
Force compels this offer, 

And it proceeds from policy, not love. — 

— Mowbray, you overween to take it fo: 

This offer comes from mercy; not from fear. 

What wouldft beg, Laertes, 

That fhall not be my offer, not thy afking ? 

3. Propofal made. 
Th’ offers he doth make, 

Were not for him to give, nor them to take. . Daniel. 
ĮI enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in cafe they 
had been in the fiege and had the fame offer made them as 
the good women of that place, what every one of them 
would have brought off with her, and have thought moft 
worth the faving. tik’ cx Addifon's Speftator. 
It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, or folly, 
to quit and renounce former tenets upon the offer of an ar- 
¿ gument which cannot immediately be anfwered. Locke. 
4. Price bid ; act of bidding a price. 
When ftock is high, they come between; 

Making by fecond hand their offers ; 

Then cunningly retire unfeen, 
_ With.each a million in his coffers. 
5. Atterpt; endeavour. - 

Many motions, though they be unprofitable to expel that 
which hurteth, yet they are offers of. nature, and caufe mo- 
tions by confent ; as in groaning, or crying upon pain. Bacon. 
_ It is in the power of every one to make {fome effay, fome 
offer and attempt, fo as to fhew that the heart is not idle or 
infenfible, but that it is full and big, and knows itfelf to be 
fo, though it want3-ftrength to bring forth. South’s Serm. 
+ One fees init a kind of offer at modern architecture, but 
at the fame time that the architect has fhown his diflike of 
the gothic manner, one may fee that they were not arrived 

> at the knowledge of the true way. Addifon on Italy. 
6. Something given by way of acknowledgment. 

Fair ftreams that do vouchfafe in your clearnefs to repre- 
fent unto me my blubbeted face, let the tribute offer of my 
tears procure aa ftay a while with me, that I may begin 

; yet at laft to nd fomething that pities me. Sidney, b, ii. 
O’FFERER. 2. f. [from offer.] 

x. One who makes an offer. 

2. One who facrifices, or dedicates in worfhip. 

If the mind of the ofrer be good, this is the only thing 
God refpecteth. Hooker, b. v. f. 34. 

When he commanded Abraham to facrifice Ifaac, the place 
of the offering was not left undetermined, and to the offerer’s 

- -difcretion. South's Sermons. 
O'FFERING. n. f. [from offer.] A facrifice ; any thing immo- 
lated, or offered in worthip. 
Plucking the entrails of ‘an’offering forth, 


Pope, 


Shake/p. 
Shake/p. 


They could not find a heart within'the beaft. Shake/p. 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than {potted livers in the facrifice. Shake/peare. 


When thou fhalt make his foul an offering for fin, he fhall 
fee his feed. Uf. Nii. “10. 
The gloomy god 
Stood mute with awe, to fee the golden rod ; 
Admir’d the deftin’d off’ ring to his queen, 


A venerable gift fo rarely feen. Dryden. 
What nations now to Juno’s pow’r will pray, 
Or off’rings on my flighted altars lay ? Dryd. Virg: 
: Pll favour her, 
That my awaken’d foul may take her flight, 
Renew’d in all her ftrength, and frefh with life, 
An offering fit for heaven. Addifon’s Cato. 


OFFERTORY. n. f. [offertare, Fr.] The thing offered; the 
aét of offering. 
He went into St. Paul’s church, where he made offertory 
‘of his ftandards, and had orizons and Te Deum fung. Bacon. 
'OFFE'RTURE. nf. [from offer.] Offer ; propofal of kindnefs. 
A word not in ufe. f i 
Thou haft prevented us with offertures of thy love, even 
when we were thine enemies. King Charles. 
O'FFICE.' n. f. (office, Fre oficium; Latin. ] 
-I. A publick charge or employment. 
You have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon’d office, and to wind f 
Yourfelf into a power tyrantiical. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


5 


OFF 


. Methought this ftaff, mine office-badge in court, » 
Was broke in twain. Shake/p. Henry VI, p. ii 
The infolence of office. Shate/peare. 
2. Agency; peculiar ufe. 
All things that you fhould ufe to dome wrong, 
Deny their office. ` Shake/p. King Lear, 
In this experiment the féveral intervals of the teeth of the 
comb do the office of fo many prifms, every interval producing 
the phenomenon of one prifm. Newt, Opt. 
3. Bufinefs ; particular employment. 
‘The fun was funk, and after him the ftar 
Of Hefperus, whofe office is to bring 
Twilight upon the earth. Milt. Par. Lofty b, ix 
4. Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered. 
Wolves and bears 
Cafting their favagenefs afide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakelp. Winter's Tale, 
Mrs. Ford, I fee you are obfequious in your love, and I 
profefs requital to a hair’s breadth ; not only in the fimple 
office of love, but in all the accouftrement, complement; and 
ceremony of it. Shake/p. Merry W. of Windfor: 
I would I could do 4 good office between you. — Shake/p. 
The wolf took this occafion to do the fox a good office. 
LEftrange, 
You who your piotis offices employ 
_ To fave the reliques of abandon’d Troy. 
5. Act of worfhip. 
This gate 


Inftruéts you how t’ adore the heavens, and bows you 
To morning’s holy office. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
6. Formulary of devotions. 
Whofoever hath childten ot fervants, Jet him take care 
that they fay their prayers before they begin their work : the 
Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments, and the creed, is d 
very good office fot them, if they are not fitted for more regu- 
lar offices. l Laylor’s Devotion. 
7. Rooms in a houfe approptiated to particular bufinefs. 
What do we but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ? at leaft defift 
To build at all. i „Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii: 
Let offices ftand at diftance, with fome low galleries to pafs 
from them to the palace itfelf. Bacon. 
8. Place where bufinefs is tranfacted.. [Offcina, Lat.] 
What fhall good old York fee there, 
But empty lodgings and unfurnith’d walls; ; 
Unpeopled offices, untroden ftones ? _ Sha. Rich, If. 
Empfon and Dudley, though they could not but hear of thefe 
fcruples in the kihg’s confcience, yet as if the king’s foul 
and his money were in feveral offices, that the one was not 
to intermeddle with the other, went on with as great rage as 
ever. Bacon's Henry VIL 
To O’FFiceE. v. a. [from the noun.] To perform; to dif- 
charge ; to do. 


Dryd. Virg. 


I will be gone, altho’ 
The air of Paradife did fan the-houfe, 
And angels offic’d all. Sha. All's well that ends well. 
OFFICER. x. f. [officier, French.] 
1. A man employed by the publick. 
Tis an office of great worth, 
And you an officer fit for the place. 
Submit you to the pcople’s voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 
To fuffer lawful cenfure. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 
The next morning there came to us the fame officer that 
came to us at firft to conduét us to the ftranger’s houfe. Bac. 
If it fhould fall into the French hands, all the princes 
would return to be the feveral officers of his court. Temple. 
As a magiftrate or great officer he locks himfelf up front 
all approaches. South's Sermons. 
Birds of prey are an emblem of rapacious officers. A fu- 
perior power takes away by violence from them; that which 
by violente they took away from others. D’Eftrange. 
2. A commander in the army. 
If he did not nimbly ply the {fpade; 
His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. 
I fummon’d all my officers in hafte, 
All came refolv’d to die in my defence. Dryden. 
The bad difpofition he made in landing his men, fhews 
him not only to be much inferiour to Pompey as a fea officer, 
but to have had little or no {kill in that element. Arb. 
3. One who has the power of -apprctiending criminals, 
The thieves are poffeft with fear 
So ftrongly, that they dare not mcet each other ; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. Shakefp. Henry 1V. 
We charge you i 
To go with us unto the officers: Shakefp. Henry VÍ. 
O'FFICERED. adj. [from officer.] Commanded; fupplicd with 
commanders. d 
What could we expeét from an army officered by Trifh p2- 
pifts and outlaws. Addijon’s Freeholder. 
OFFICIAL. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


OFF. 


ÖFFPCIAL. adj. [official, Fr. from ofice) 
ł. Conducive; appropriate with regard to their ufe: 

In this animal are the guts, the ftomach, and other parts 
efficial unto nutrition, which, were its aliment the empty re- 
ception of air, thcir provifions had been fuperfluous. Brown. 

2. Pertaining to a publick charge. 
‘The tribunes 

Fnduc you with the people’s Voice. Remains 

That in th’ official marks invefted, you 

Anon do meet the fenate. 

Orrr'ciaL. n. f. 

Offcial is that perfon to whom the cognizance of caufes 
is committed by fuch as have ecclefiaftical jurifdiétion. — Ay/. 

A poor man found a rrieft over familiar with his wife, and 
becaute he {pake it abroad and could not prove it, the prieft 
fuet him betore the bifhop’s official for defamation. Camden. 

OrFFi’ciaLTy. n. f. [offcialite, Fr. from oficial.) The charge 
or poft of an official. 
Ayliffe. 


Shake/p. Coriolanus, 


_. The office of an officialty to an archdeacon. 

To OFFICIATE. v a. [from offce.] To give, in confequence 
of office. 

All her number’d ftars that feem to row] 

Spaces incomprehenfible, for fuch 

Their diftance argues, and their {wift return 

Diurnal, merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this punctual fpot. 

To OFFICIATE. V. n. 

1. To difcharge an office, commonly in worfhip. 

No minifter officiating in the church, can with a good con- 
fcience omit any part of that which is commanded by the 
aforefaid law. Sanderfon. 

Who of the bifhops or priefts that offciates at the altar, 
in the places of their fepulchres, ever faid we offer to thee 
Peter or Paul? Stilling fleet. 

To prove curates no fervants, is to refcue them from that 
contempt which they will certainly fall into under this no- 
tion; which confidering the number of perfons officiating this 
way, muft be very prejudicial to religion. Collier. 

2. To perform an ofhce for another. 

OFFici’NAL. adj. [from officina, a fhop.] Ufed in a fhop, or 
belonging to it: thus offcinal plants and drugs are thofe ufed 
in the fhops. 

OFFI'CIOUS. adj. [officieux, Fr. officiofus, Lat.) 

i. Kind; doing good offices. 

Yet, not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 

Officious; but to thee, earth’s habitant. Milt. P. Loft. 

2. Importunely forward. 

You are too officious 

In her behalf that fcorns your fervices. Shakefp. 

At Taunton they killed in fury an officious and eager com- 
miffioner for the fubfidy. Bacon’s Henry VII 

Cato, perhaps 

I’m too officious, but my forward cares 

Would fain preferve a life of fo much value. 

OrFi‘ciousty. adv. [from officious.] 

1. Importunately forward. 

The moft corrupt are moft obfequious grown, 

And thofe they fcorn’d, officiou/ly they own. 

Flatt’ring crouds offictou/ly appear, 

To give themfelves, not you, an happy year. 

2. Kindly ; with unafked kindnefs. 

Let thy goats officiou/ly be nurft, 

And led to living {treams to quench their thirft. 

Orri‘ciousness. n. f. [from officious.] 

1. Forwardnefs of civility, or refpect, or endeavour. 
monly in an ill fenfe. 

I thew my officiou/ne/s by an offering, though I betray my 
poverty by the meafure. South's Serm. 

2. Service. ) 

In whom is required underftanding as in a man, courage 
and vivacity as in a lion, fervice and minifterial officioune/s as 
in the ox, and expedition as in the eagle. Brown’s V. Err. 

O'FFING. n./. [from of.] The aét of fteering to a diftance 
from the land. 

OFFSET. n. /. [off and fet.} Sprout; fhoot of a plant. 

They are multiplied not only by the feed, but many alfo 
by the root, producing offsets or creeping under ground. Ray. 

Some plants are raifed from any part of the root, others 
by offsets, and in others the branches fet in the ground will 
take root. Locke. 

Orrscou'rine. n.f. [of and fcour.] Recrement; part rubbed 
away in cleaning any thing. 

hou haft made us as the effscouring and refufe in the midft 
of the people. Lam. iii. 45. 

OFFSPRING. n.f. [off and /pring.] 

a. Propagation ; generation. 

All things coveting to be like unto God in being ever, that 
which cannot hereunto attain perfonally, doth fecm to con- 
tinue itfelt by offspring and propagation, Hooker. 

2. a thing propagated or gengrated ; children ; defcend- 

ents. 


Milton. 


Addifon. 
Dryden. 
Dryd. 


Dryd. 


Com- 


Oem h 


When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God’s curfe, by fin ; j 
This was a charge, that all his heirs did bind, 


And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. Davies. 
To the Gods alone i 
Our future offspring, and our wives are known. Dryd. 


His principal actor is the fon of a goddefs, not to men- 


tion the offspring of other deities. Addifon’s Spectator, 
3. Production of any kind. 

Tho’ both fell before their houf, ~ 7O 

Time on their offspring hath no pow’r 3 peat 


Nor fire nor fate their bays fhall blaft, J 
Nor death’s dark vail their days o’ercaft: Detham. 
To OFFU'SCATE. v. a. [offujco, Lat. offufquer, Fr.] To 
dim; to cloud ; to darken. i : r 
Orrusca’tion. n. f. [from offufcate.} The act of darkening. 
Orr. adv. fort, Saxon.] Often; frequently ; not rarely 5 
not feldom. 

In labours more abundant, in ftripes above meafure, in 
prifons more frequent, im deaths oft. 2 Cor. ti. 23. 

It may be a true faith, for fo much as it ts; if is onë part 
of true faith, whichis oft miftaken for the whole. Hamme 

Favours to none, to all fhe fmiles extends, Rey 

Oft fhe rejects, but never once offends: Po. Ra. Locke: 

O’FTEN. adv. [from opr, Saxon; in the comparative, oftner ; 
fuperlative, oftneft.] Oft; frequently ; many times; not 

feldom. 
The queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, Mey 

Died ev’ry day fhe liv’d. Shakefp. Macbeth: 

Ufe a little wine for thy ftomach’s fake, and thine often 
infirmities. 1 Tim. v. 23. 

In journeying often, in perils in the wildernefs. 2 Cor. ii. 26: 

Who does not more admire Cicero as an author, than as 
a conful of Rome, and does not oftner talk of the celebrated 
writers of our own country in former ages, than of any 
among their contemporaries ? Addifon's Freeholder. 

OFTENTIMES. adv. [often and times. From the compofition 
of this word it is reafonable to believe, that oft was once an 
adjective, of which often was the plural; which feems re- 
tained in the phrafe thine often infirmities. See OFTEN.) 

. Frequently ; many times ; often. 

Is our faith in the bleffed trinity a matter needlefs, to be fo 
oftentimes mentioned and opened in the principal part of that 
duty which we owe to God, our public prayer ? Hooker. | 
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The difficulty was by what means they could ever arrive 
to places oftentimes fo remote from the ocean. Woodw. 
It is equally neceflary that there fhould be a future ftate, 
to vindicate the juftice of God, and folve the prefent irre- 
gularities of providence, whether the beft men be often- 
times only, or always the moft miferable. Atterbury. 
OFTTI'MES. adv. [oft and times.] Frequently; often. 
Ofttimes nothing profits more 
Than felf-efteem, grounded on juft and right, 
Well manag’d. Multon’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
Ofttimes before I hither did refort, 
Charm’d with the converfation of a man i 
Dryden and Lee. 


Who led a rural life. 
OGE'E. } 2. f. Isa fort of moulding in architecture, confift- 
Ocive. § ing of around and a hollow: it is almoft in the 


form of an S, and is the fame with what Vitruvius calle 
cima. Cima reverfa, is an ogee with the hollow downwards. 
Harris. 
To O'cLE. v. a. [oogh, an eye, Dutch.] To view with fide 
glances, as in fondnefs ; or with a defign not to be heeded. 
From their high fcaffold with a trumpet cheek, 

And ogling all their audience, then they fpeak. Dryden. 

If the female tongue will be in motion, why fhould it not 
be fet to go right? Could they talk of the different afpects 
and conjunctions of the planets, they need not be at the 
pains to comment upon og/ings and clandeftine marriages. 

Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 155. 

Whom is he ogling yonder? himfelf in his looking-glafs. 

Martinus Scriblerius. 
O'GLER. n. f. [oogheler, Dutch.} A fly gazer ; one who views 
by fide glances. 

Upon the difufe of the neck-piece, the whole tribe of 
oglers ftared the fair fex in the neck rather than in the face. 

mi Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 100. 

Jack was a prodigious ogler; he would ogle you the out- 

fide of his eye inward, and the white upward. J. Bull. 
O'crio. n. f. [from olla, Spanifh.] A difh made by mingling 
different kinds of meat; a medley ; a hotchpotch. 

Thefe general motives of the common good, I will not 
fo much as once offer up to your lordfhip, though they have’ 
ftill the upper end ; yet, like great ogiso’s, they rather make 
a fhew than provoke appctite. Suckling. 

Where is there fuch an oglio or medley of. various opinions” 
in the world again, as thofe-men entertain in their fervice, 
without any feruple-as to the diverfity of their feéts and opini- 
ons ? King Charles. 

He 
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n 
He that keeps an open houfe, fhould confider that there 
are oglio’s of guefts, as well as of difhes, and that the liberty 
of a common table is as good as a tacit invitation to all forts 


of intruders. L’Eftrange. 
Ou. interject. Ancxclamation denoting pain, forrow, or fur- 
prite. 
Hc, 

Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on, 

Cry’d, ch! and mounted. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Oh me! all the horic have got over the river, what fhall 
we do? i Waltons Angler. 

My cyes confefs it, 
My every action {peaks my heart aloud ; 
But ob, the madnets of my high attempt 
Speaks louder yet ! Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
OIL. n.f. [ocel, Saxon; okum, Latin.] 
1. The juice of olives expreffed. 

Bring pure otl olive beaten for the light. Ex. xxvii. 20. 
2. Any fat, greafy, untuous, thin matter. 

In moft birds there is only one gland; in which are di- 
vers cells, ending in two or three larger cells, lying under 
the nipple of the o:/ bag. Derham’s Phyfico-Theol. 

3. The juices of certain vegetables, exprefled or drawn by the 
{till without fermentation, or after the {pirit. 

Oil with chemifts called fulphur, is the fecond of their hy- 
poftatical, and of the true five chymical principles. It is an 
inflammable, unctuous, fubtile fubftance, which ufually rifes 
after the fpirit. The chemifts attribute to this principle all 
the diverfity of colours, and all the beauty and deformity. 
It fweetens the acrimony of falts, and by {topping or filling 
up the pores of a mixt body, keeps it longer from corrup- 
tion, where it abounds. ‘here are two forts of oil which 
{eem to be mixt with fpirit; for it can never be drawn pure, 
and which will fwim upon water, fuch as ofl of anifeed and 
lavender, which the chemifts call effential, and is commonly 
drawn in a limbeck with ftore of water: and another kind 
which probably is mixt with falts; and thefe will fink in 
water, fuch as the o7/ of guiacum and cloves. Harris. 

After this exprefled o1/, we made trial of a diftilled one ; and 
for that purpofe made choice of the common ai/ or fpirit. Boyle. 

To O1L. v.a. [from the noun.] To fmear or lubricate with 
oil. 

The men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great while 
had lain oiled. Wotton. 

Amber will attract ftraws thus oiled, it will convert the 
needles of dials, made either of brafs or iron, although they 
be much oiled, for in thofe needles confifting free upon their 
center there can be no adhefion. Browns V. Err. 

Swift sils many a fpring which Harley moves. Swift. 

OrLcoLrouRr. n. f. [oil and colour.] Colour made by grinding 
coloured fubftances in oil. 

Oilcolours, after they are brought to their due temper, may 
be preferved long in fome degree of foftnefs, kept all the 
while under water. Boyle. 

Or.inEss. n. f. [from oly.] Undtuoufnefs ; greafinefs ; qua- 
lity approaching to that of oil. 

Bafil hath fat and fucculent leaves ; which orline/s, if drawn 
forth by the fun, will make a very great change. Bacon. 

Wine is inflammable, fo as it hath a kind of oilinefs. Bac. 

Smoke from unétuous bodies and fuch whofe ciline/s is evi- 
dent, he nameth nidor. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk, vifcidity from the 
cafeous parts, an oi/ine/s from the butyraceous parts, and an 
acidity from the tartareous, Flyer. 

The flefh of animals which live upon other animals, is 
moft antiacid ; though offenfive to the ftomach fometimes 
by reafon of their o7/ine/s. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Oriman. 2. f. [oil and man.] One who trades in oils and 
pickles. 

Orsuop. n, f. [oil and fhop.] A fhop where oils and pickles 
are fold. 

Or'Ly. adj. [from oil.1 

x, Confifting of oil ; containing oil ; having the qualities of oil. 

The like cloud, if it were oily or fatty, will not difcharge ; 
not becaufe it fticketh fafter, bat becaufe air preyeth upon 
water and flame, and fire upon oil. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

Flame is grofler than grofs fire, by reafon of the mixture 
with it ef that vifcous o//y matter, which, being drawn out of 
the wood and candle, ferves tor fewel. Digby. 

Watry fubftances are more apt to putrify than oily, Bucon. 

2. Fat; greafy. ; 
This oi} rafcal is known as well as Paul’s ; 
Go cal! him forth. Shake/p. Henry lV. 
OvLycrain. 2. j. A plant. - 

‘The flowers arc produced from the wings of the leaves with- , 
out any footftalk ; the flower cup confifts of one leaf, divided 
into five long flender fegments; the flower is of one leaf, 
in fhape like thofe of the fox-glove ; the pointal, which 
rifes in the middle of the flower, afterward becomes an ob- 
long four cornered pod, divided into four diftinct cells, which 
are replete with efculent feeds. Miller. 


OLD 


OYLYPALM. ^. f. 


It grows in great plenty on the coaft of Guiney, as alfo in 
Cape Verd ifland, where it grows as high as the main matt 
of afhip. But thefe trees have been tranfplanted to Jamaica 
and Barbados, in both which places they thrive very well. 
The inhabitants make an oil from the pulp of the fruit, and 
draw a wine from the body of the trees, which inebriates ; 
and with the rind of thefe trees they make mats to lie on. 

Miller. 


To OINT. v. a. [oint, French.] To anoint; to fmear with 


fomething unctuous. 
They oint their naked limbs with mother'd oil, 
Or from the founts where living fulphurs boil, 
They mix a med’cine to foment their limbs. Dryden. 
Ifmarus was not wanting to the war, 
Direéting ointed arrows from afar ; : 
And death with poifon arm’d. Drydens Æneis. 


OYNTMENT. n. f. [from oint.] Unguent; unctuous matter to 


{mear any thing. 
Life and long health that gracious ointment gavc, 
And deadly wounds could heal, and rear again 
The fenfelefs corpfe appointed for the grave. Fairy 9. 


O'KER. x. J. [See Ocure:] A colour. 


And Klaius taking for his younglings cark, 

Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Bufy with oker did their fhoulders mark. Sidney. 
Red ofer is one of the moft heavy colours ; yellow ofer is 
not fo, becaufe it is clearer. Dryden's Dufrefnoys 


OLD. adj. [ealb, Saxon ; alt, German. ] 
1. Paft the middle part of life ; not young. 


To old age fince you your felf afpire, 
Let not old age difgrace my high defire. Sidney. 
He wooes high and low, rich and poor, young and old. 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind: 


2. Of long continuance; begun long ago: 


When Gardiner was fent over as embaffador into France, 
with great pomp, he faid unto an o/d acquaintance of his that 
came to take his leave of him, Now I am in my gloria patri: 
Yea, faid his friend, and I hope, et nunc et femper. Or, 
replied the bifhop, if it pleafe the king my mafter, ficat 
erat in principio, a poor fcholar of Cambridge again. 

Camden’s Remains: 


3- Not new. 


The vine beareth more grapes when it is young ; but grapes 
that make better wine when it is o/d; for that the juice is 
better concocted. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory, 


4. Ancient; not modern. 


The Genoefe are cunning, induftrious, and inured to hard- 
fhip ; which was likewife the character of the old Ligurians. 
Addifon on Italy. 


5. Of any fpecified duration. 


How old art thou ? Not fo young, Sir, to love a woman 
for finging ; nor fo o/d to doat on her for any thing. I have 
years on my back forty-eight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Plead you to me, fair dame, I know you not. 

In Ephefus I am but two hours old, 

As ftrange unto your town as to your talk. Shakefp. 

Any man that fhall live to fee thirty perfons defcended of 
his body alive together, and all above three years old, makes 
this feaft, which is done at the coft of the ftate. Bacon. 


6. Subfifting before fomething elfe. 


The Latian king, unlefs he fhall fubmit, 
Own his old promife, and his new forget; 
Let him in arms the pow’r of Turnus prove. Dryd. 
He muft live in danger of his houfe falling about his ears, 
and will find it cheaper to build it again from the ground in 
a new form; which may not be fo convenient as the old. 
Swifts Proj. for the Advan. of Relig. 


7. Long practifed. 


Then faid I unto her that was o/d in adulteries, will they 
now commit whoredoms with her ? Ezek. xxiii. 43. 


8. A word to fignify in burlefque language, more than enough. 


Here will be o/d Utis; it will be an excellent ftratagem. 
Shake/peare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Here’s a knocking indeed; if a man were porter of hell 
gate, he fhould have o/d turning the key. Shake/p. 


. Of old; long ago ; from ancient times. 


Thefe things they cancel, as having been inftituted in re- 
gard of occafions peculiar to the times of old, and as being 


now fuperfluous. Hooker, b. v. f. 35. 
Whether fuch virtue fpent of old now fail’d 
More angels to create. Milt. P. Loft, b. ix. 


A land there is, Hefperia nam’d of old, 
The foil is fruitful, and the men are bold ; 


Now call’d Italia, from the leadcr’s name, Dryden: 
In days of old there liv’d of mighty fame, 
A valiant prince, and Thefeus was his name. Dryd. 


OLDFA'SHIONED. adj. [old and fufhion.] Formed according to 


obfolete cuflom. 
Some are offended that I turned thefe tales into modern 
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Englith ; becaufe they look on Chaucer as a dry, oldfafhioned 
wit, not worth reviving. A Dryden. 
He is one of thofe oldfafhioned men of wit and pleafure, 
that fhews his parts by raillery on marriage. Addifon. 
O'LDEN. adj. [from old; perhaps the Saxon plural.] Ancient. 
This word is not now in ufe. 
Blood hath been fhed cre now, i’th’ olden time, 
Ere human ftatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shake/p. 
O’LDNEss. n. f. [from oid.] Old age; antiquity ; not new- 
nefs ; quality of being old. , : 

This policy and reverence of ages, makes the world bitter 
to the beft of our times; keeps our fortunes from us tll our 
oldne/s cannot relifh them. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Oxea‘cinous. adj. [oleaginus, Lat. from oleum, oleagineux, Fr.] 
Oily ; unctuous. 

The fap when it firft enters the root, is earthy, watery, 

poor, and fcarce oleaginous. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Orea‘cinousness. n. f. [from oleaginous.] Oilinefs. 

In {peaking of the oleaginou/ne/s of urinous fpirits, I employ 

the word moft rather than all. Boyle. 
OLEANDER. n. f. [oleandre,Fr.] The plant rofebay. 
OLE'ASTER. n. f. [ Latin. ] Wild olive; a fpecies of 

olive. Jt is a native of Italy, but hardy, and will endure 

the cold of our climate, and grow to the height of fixteen 

or cighteen feet. It blooms in June, and perfumes the cir- 

cumambient air to a great diftance. Its leaves are filver- 

coloured. Miller. 
OLE'osE. adj. (oleofus, Lat.]. Oily. 

Rain water may be endued with fome vegetating or pro- 
lifick virtue, derived from fome faline or oleofe particles it 
contains. Ray on the Creation. 

In falcons is a {mall quantity of gall, the olevus parts of the 
chyle being fpent moft on the fat. Floyer on the Humours. 

To Otra‘cr. v. a. [olfadius, Lat.) To f{mell. A burlefque 
word. 
There is a machiavilian plot, 
Tho’ every nare o/fcé? it not. Hudibras, p. is 
Oxra‘cTory. adj. [olfagtoire, Fr. from olfacio, Lat.] Having 
the fenfe of fmelling. 

Effluvias, or invifible particles that come from bodies at 
a diftance, immediately affect the olfactory nerv@. Locke. 

eR ? adj. [olidus, Lat.] Stinking ; fæœtid. 

The fixt falt would have been not unlike that of men’s 
urine ; of which olid and defpicable liquor I chofe to make 
an inftance, becaufe chemifts are not wont to care for ex- 
tracting the fixt falt of it. Boyle. 

In a civet cat a different and offenfive odour proceeds partly 
from its food, that being efpecially fifh, whereof this humour 
may be a garous excretion and olidous feparation. Brown. 

Ouica’rcuy. n. f. [ersyaexia.] A form of government which 
places the fupreme power in a {mall number ; ariftocracy. 

The worft kind of oligarchy, is, when men are govern- 
ed indeed by a few, and yet are not taught to know what 
thofe few be, to whom they fhould obey. | Sidney, b. ii. 

We have no ariftocracics but in contemplation, all olzgar- 
chies, wherein afew men domineer, do what they lift. Burt. 

After the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians chofe four 
hundred men for adminiftration of affairs, who became a 
body of tyrants, and were called an oligarchy, or tyranny of the 
few ; under which hateful denomination they were foon after 
dcpofed. Swift. 

O'x1o. n. f- [olla, Span.] A mixture; a medly. See Octio. 

Ben Johnfon, in his Sejanus and Cataline, has given us 
this olo of a play, this unnatural mixture of comedy and 
tragedy. Dryd. on Dram. Poetry. 

Iam in a very chaos to think I fhould fo forget myfelf. 
But I have fuch an olio of affairs, I know not what to do. 

Congreve’s Way of the World 

SER’: n. f. [olitor, Latin.] Belonging to the kitchen 

aden. 

Gather your olitory feeds. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 
Oxiva’stER. adj. [olivafire, Fr.] Darkly brown; tawny. 

The countries of the Abyfenes, Barbary, and Peru, where 

thcy are tawny, ol:va/ler and pale, are generally more fandy. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory, N°. 399. 

O'Live. n. f. [ohve, Fr. olea, Lat.) A plant producing oil; the 
emblem of peace. 

The leaves are for the moft part oblong and ever-creen ; 
the flower confifts of one leaf, the lower part of which is 
hollowed, but the upper part is divided into four parts ; the 
ovary, which is fixed in the center of the flower cup, be- 
comes an oval, foft, pulpy fruit, abounding with a fat liquor 
inclofing an hard rough ftone. Miller. 

To thee, heav’ns, in thy nativity, 

Adjudg’d an olive branch and laurel crown, 


As likely to be bleft in peace and war. Sha. Hen. VI. 
In the purlews of this foreft, ftands 
A fheepcote fenc’d about with olive trees. Shake/peare. 


The feventh year thou fhalt let it reft. In like manner 
thou falt deal with thy vineyard and olive yard. Ex, xxiii. 11. 


OMI 


He led 
Mutufcans from their o/ve bearing town, 
And al! th’ Eretian pow’rs. Dryden's Æn. viii. 
It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and an allotment 
for olives and herbs. Notes on the Odvfley. 
O'MBRE. n. f. [hombre, Spanifh.] A game of cards played by 
three. 
He would willingly carry her to the play; but fhe had ra- 
ther go to lady Centaure’s and play at ombre. Tatler. 
O'meca. n. f. (ouéya.] The laft letter of the alphabet, there- 
fore taken in the Holy Scripture for the laft. 
I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending. 
Rev. i. 8: 
OMELET. 2. f. [omelette, Fr.) A kind of pancake made with 
eggs. 
Ö'MENED: adj. [from omen.] Containing prognofticks. $ 
Fame may prove, 
Or omen’d voice, the meflenger of Jove, 
Propitious to the fearch. Pope’s OAffy, bt 
O’MEN. n. f. [smen, Latin.] A fign good or bad; a prog- 
noftick. ' 
When young kings begin with fcorn of juftice, , 
They make an omen to their after reign. Dryden. 
The fpeech had omen that the Trojan race 
Should fitid repofe, and this the time and place. Dryden. 
Choofe out other {miling hours, 
Such as have lucky omens fhed 
O’er forming laws and empires rifing. 
OME'NTUM. n. f. [Latin.] 
The cawl, called alfo reticulum, from its ftruCture, re- 
fembling that of a net. 


Prior. 


or cawl prefents itfelf firft to view. This membrane, which 
is like a wide and empty bag, covers the greateft part of the 
guts. Quincey. 
O’mer. n. f A Hebrew meafure about three pints and a half 
Englifh. Baile. 
To O'MINATE. v.a. [ominor, Lat.] To foretoken; to fhew 
prognoiticks. 

‘This ominates fadly, as to our divifians with the Romanilts. 

Decay of Piety. 
Omina*rion. n. f. [from ominor, Lat.] Prognoftick. 

The falling of falt is an authentick prefagement of ill luck, 
yet the fame was not a general prognoftick of future evil 
among the ancients; but a particular omination concerning 
the breach of friendfhip. Brown's V. Err. b. v. 

O’minous. adj. [from omen.] 
1. Exhibiting bad tokens of futurity; forefhewing ill; inau- 
{picious. 
Let me be duke of Clarence; 
For Glo’fter’s dukedom is ominous. 
Pomfret, thou bloody prifon, 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers. Shate[p. Rich. Til. 

Thefe accidents the more rarely they happen, the more 
ominous are they efteemed, becaufe they are never obferved 


Shake/p. Henry YL 


but when fad events do enfue: Hayward. 
Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, i 
He laft betakes him to this ominous wood. Mil. Poems. 


As in the heathen worfhip of God, a facrifice without an 
heart was accounted ominous ; fo in the chriftian worlhip of 
him, an heart without a facrifice is worthlefS. South’s Seran. 

Pardon a father’s tears, 

And give them to Charinus’ memory ; 

May they not prove as cminuus to thee. 

2. Exhibiting tokens good or ill. 

Though he hada good ominous name to have made a peace 

nothing followed. Bacon’s Henry V 1. 
O'MINOUSLY. adv. [from ominous.] With good or bad omen. 
Omr’NousNess. n. f. [from ominous.) The quality of being 

ominous; 
Omr'ssion. n. f. [omifus, Lat.] . 
1. Neglect to do fomething ; forbearance of fomethins to be 

done: P 

Would it not impofe a total omiffion of phyfic. Brown. 

If he has made no provifion for this great change, the 
omiffion can never be repaired, the time never redent s 

y Roger’s Serm. 52. 
pad Neglectof duty, oppofed to commiffionor perpetration of crimes. 
Omiffion to do what is neceflary, ’ 

Seals a commiflion to a blank of danger. Shake/peare. 

The moft natural divifion of all offences, is into thofe of 
omiffion and thole of commiffion. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

ToOMIT. v. a. [omitto, Lat.] 
1. To leave out; not to mention. : 

Thefe perfonal comparifons I omit, becaufe I would fay 
nothing that may favour of a fpirit of flattery. Bacon. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown’d, 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare ə 
The Scipio’s worth ? Dryden, En. vi. 
2. To neglect to practife. tug 

Her father omitted nothing in her education, that might 

make 


Dryden. 


When the peritonzeum is cut, as ~ 
ufual, and the cavity of the abdomen laid open, the omentum ~ 


a 
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make her the moft accomplifhed woman of her age. 
OMI TTANCE. n. f. [from omit. ] Forbearance. 
He faid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black 3 

And now I am remember’d, fcorn’d at me ! 

I marvel why I anfwer’d not again ; 

But that’s all one, omittance is no quittance. _ Shakefp. 
OMNIFA'RIOUS. adj. [omnifariam, Lat.] Of all varieties or 

kinds: 

Thefe particles could never of themfelves, by ommifurious 
kinds of motion, whether fortuitous or mechanical, have 
fallen into this vifible fyftem. Bentley's Serm. 

But if thou omnifarious drinks wou’dft brew ; 

Befides the orchard, ev’ry hedge and buth 

Affords affiftance. Philips. 
Omni‘FEROUS. adj. [omnis and fero, Lat.] All-bearing. Dic. 
Omnr‘Fick. adj. [omnis and facio, Lat.) All-creating. 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peacc ! 
Said then th’ omnific word, your difcord end. Milton. 
Omni'FORM., adj. (omnis and forma, Lat.) Having every fhape. 
ict 
OMNI'GENOUS. adj. [omnigenus, Lat.] Confifting of all a 
1c?; 
OMNI'POTENCE. ? n.f. [omnipotentia, Lat.] Almighty power; 
OmniPoreNcy. § unlimited powcr. 
Whatever fortune 

Can give or take, love wants not, or defpifes ; 

Or by his own omnipotence fupplies. Denham. 

As the foul bears the image of the divine wifdom, fo this 
part of the body reprefents the omuzpotency of God, whilft it 
is able to perform fuch wonderful effects. Wilkins. 

The greateft danger is from the greateft power, and that 
i$ omnipotency. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 

Will omnipotence negle& to fave, 

The fuffering virtue of the wife and brave: Pope. 
OMNIPOTENT. adj. [omnipotens, Lat.) Almighty ; powerful 

without limit. 

You were alfo Jupiter, a fwan, for the love of Leda: 
oh omnipotent love ! how near the god drew to the complexion 
of a goofe?. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Wind. 

The perfect being muft needs be omnipotent; both as 
felf-exiftent and as immenfe : for he that is felf-exiftent, hav- 
ing the power of being, hath the power of allbeing ; equal 
to the caufe of all being; which is to be omnipotent. 

Grew’s Co/mol. b.i: c: 1. 
OMNIPRE'SENCE. 2. fi [omnis and præfens, Lat.) Ubiquity ; 
unbounded prefence. 
He alfo went 
Invifible, yet ftaid, fuch privilege 
Hath omniprefence. Milton's Par Loft, b. vii. 
Adam, thou know’ft his omniprefence fills 

Land, fea, and air. Milton's Par. Loft. b. ix. 

The foul is evolved and prefent to every part: and if my 
foul can have its effectual energy upon my body with eafe, 
with how much more facility cana being of immenfe exif- 
tence and ommniprefence, of infinite wifdom and power, govern 
a great but finite univerfe ? Hale, 

OMNIPRESENT. adj. [omnis and prefins, Latin.] Ubiquitary ; 
prefent in every place. 
Omnitcient mafter, omnrprefent king, 

To'thee, to thee, my laft diftrefs I bring. Prior. 
OMNI'SCIENCE. } 7. fe [omnis and fcientia, Lat.] Boundlefs 
Omnr'scIENCY. § knowledge; infinite wifdom. 

In all this mifconftruétion of my actions, as I have no judge 
but God above me; fo I can have comfort to appeal to his 
omnifcience. King Charles. 

Thinking by this retirement to obfcure himfelf from God, 
he infringed the omni/ciency and effential ubiquity of his maker, 
who as he created all things, fo is he beyond and in them all. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. 

An immenfe being does ftrangely fill the foul ; and om- 
nipotency, omnifciency, and infinite goodnefs, enlarge the 
fpirit while it fixtly looks upon them. Burnet. 

Since thou boaft’{t th’ omnifcience of a God, 

Say in what cranny of Sebaftian’s foul, 

Unknown to me, fo loath’d a crime is lodg’d? Dryden. 
OMNISCIENT. adj. [omnis and feio, Lat.] Infinitely wife ; 

| knowing without bounds; knowing every thing. 

By no means truft to your own judgment alone; for no 
man is omnifcient. Bacon’s Adv. ta Villiers. 

What can ’feape the eye 

Of God all-feeing, or deceive his heart 

Omnifcient ? Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Whatfoever is known, is fome way prefent ; and that 
which is prefent, cannot but be known by him who is om- 
nifcient. South's Sermons. 

Omnifcient mafter, omniprefent king, l 

Tothec, to thee, my laft diftrefs I bring. T Prion 
@niwi/scrovs. adj. [omnis and fcio, Lat] All-knowing. 
i = I dare not pronounce him omnifcious, that being an attri- 

bute individually proper to the Godhead, and incommunicable 


Adi. 
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to any created fubftance. Hakewtril cn Providence 
Omni’vorous. adj. [omnis and voro, Lat. | All-devouring. Diz, 
OMOTLATE. n. f. [euo and waalus.] The fhoulder blade, 
Dia, 

OMPHALOPTICK. n. f. [cuas and omlixes.] An optic 
glafs that is convex on both fides,‘ commonly called a convex 
Jens. Dict, 

On. prep. [aen, Dutch; an, German. ] 

1. It is put before the word, which fignifies that which is un- 
der, that by which any thing is fupported, which any thing 
covers, or where any thing is fixed. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at meditation. 
What news ?— 
— Richmond is on the feas;— 


Shake/p. Rich WN. 


— There lct him fink and be the feas on him: Shake/p. 
Diftra&ted terror knew not what was beft ; 
On what determination to abide. Danie? s'Civ, War. 


How foon hath time, the futtle thief of youth, 
Stol’n on his wing my three and twentieth ycar; 


My hafting days fly on with full career. Milton. 
As fome to witnefs truth heav’n’s call obey, 
So fome on earth muft, to confirm it, ftay. Dryden. 


They ftooping low, 
_ Perch’d on the double tree. Drydens Æn. vi. 
2: It is put before any thing that is the fubject of a&tion: 
Th’ unhappy hufband, hufband now no more, 
Did on his tuneful harp his lofs deplore. 
3. Noting addition or accumulation. 
Mifchiefs on mifchiefs, greater {till and more, 
The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o'er. Dryden. 
4. Noting a ftate of procreffion. 
Ho Meris! whither oz thy way fo faft ? 
This leads to town. 
5. It fometimes notes elevation. 
Chufe next a province for thy vineyard’s reign, 


Dryden. 


Drydeni 


On hills above, or in the lowly plain. Dryden, 
6. Noting approach or invation. 
Their navy ploughs the wat’ry main, 
Yet foon expect it on your fhores again. Dryden, 
On me, on me let all thy fury fall, 
Nor err from me, fince I deferve it all: Pope 


7. Noting dependance or reliance. 

On God’s providence and on your bounty; all their prefent 
_ fupport and future hopes depend. Smallridge. 
8. At, noting place. 

On each fide her; 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling 

Cupids. Sha. Ant. and Clea. 
9. It denotes the motive or occafion of any thing. 

The fame prevalence of genius, the world cannot pardon 
your concealing, on the fame confideration ; becaufe we 
neither have a living Varus nor a Horace. Dryden: 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory, muft not 
be exprefled like the ecftafy of a harlequin on the receipt of 
a letter from his miftrefs. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The beft way to be ufed by a father on any occalion, to 
reform any thing he wifhes mended in his fon. Locke. 

We abitain on fuch folemn occafions from things lawful, 
out of indignation that we have often gratificd ourfelves in 
things unlawful. Smallridge’s Sermons. 

10. It denotes the time at which any thing happens: as, this 
happened on the firft day. Ov is ufed, I think, only before 
day or hour. 

11. It is put before the object of fome paffion. 


Compaffion on the king commands me ftoop. Shake/p. 
Cou’d tears recal him into wretched life, 
Their forrow hurts themfelves ; on him is loft. Dryden. 


12. In forms of denunciation it is put before the thing threatned. 
Hence ox thy life ; the captive maid is mine, 


Whom not for price or pray’rs I will refign. Dryden. 
13. Noting imprecation. 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my mifery ! Shakefpeare. 


14; Noting invocation. 
On thee, dear wife, in deferts all alone 
He call’d. Drydens Virg. Georg. iv. 
i5. Noting the ftate of any thing, 
— The earth fhook to fee the heav’ns on fire; 
And not in fear of your nativity. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
The horfes "burnt as they ftood faft tied in the ftables, or 
by chance breaking loofe ran up and down with their tails 
and mains on a light fire. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
His fancy grows in the progrefs, and becomes cn fire like 
a chariot wheel by its own rapidity. Pop, Pref. ts Iliad. 
16. Noting ftipulation or condition. 
I can be fatisfied on more eafy terms, 
17. Noting diftinction or oppofition, 
The Rhodians, on the other fide, mindful of thcir former 
honour, valiantly repulfed the enemy. Knolles. 
18. Before 


Dryden. 


18. Before it, by corruption, it ftands for of. 
This tempeft, 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded . 

The fudden breach on’. Shake/peare’s Henry VII. 

A thriving gamefter has but a poor trade on’t, who fills his 
pockets at the price of his reputation. Locke’s Educat. 

19. Noting the manner of an event. 
' Note, 
How much her grace is alter’d on the fudden ? 
20. On, the fame with upon. Sce Upon. 
On. adv. 
1, Forward; in fucceffion. 

As he forbore dne act, fo he might have foreborn another, 
and after that another, and fo on, till he had by degrees 
weakened, and at length mortified and extinguifhed the habit 
itfelf. -Souths Sermons. 

If the tenant fail the landlord, he muft fail his creditor, 
and he his, and fo on. Locke. 

Thefe fmaller particles are again compofed of others much 
fmaller, all which together are equal to all the pores or 
empty {paces between them; and fo on perpetually till you 


Shake/p. 


come to folid particles, fuch as have no pores, Newt. 
2. Forward ; in progreffion. 
On indeed they went; but oh! not far; 
A fatal ftop travers’d their head-long courfe. Daniel, 
So faying, on he led his radiant files. Milton. 
Hopping and flying, thus they led him on 
To the flow lake. Dryden. 


What kindled in the dark the vital fame, 
And ere the heart was form’d, pufh’d on the red’ning ftream. 
Blackmore on Creation. 
Go to, I did not mean to chide you; 
On with your tale. 
3. In continuance; without ceafing. 
Let them fleep, let them fleep o7, 
Till this ftormy night be gone, 
And th’ eternal morrow dawn. 
Sing on, fing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d. 
You roam about, and never are at reft; 
By new defires, that is, new torments ftill poffeft : 
As in a fev’rifh dream you ftill drink on, 
And wonder why your thirft is never gone. Dryden. 
The peafants defy the fun; they work on in the hotteft 
part of the day without intermiffion, Locke’s Educat. 
4. Not off. 
5. Upon the body, as part of drefs. 
A long cloak he had oz. 
Stiff in brocade, and pinch’d in ftays, 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on ; 
All day let envy view her face, 
And Phyllis is but twenty-one. 
6. It notes refolution to advance. 
Since ’tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thoufand ways, the nobleft path we'll tread ; 
And bravely oz, till they or we, or all, 
A common facrifice to honour fall. Denham. 
On. interjeé?. A word of incitement or encouragement to at- 
tack ; elliptically for go on. 
Therefore on, or ftrip your {word ftark-naked ; for meddle 
you mutt, Shakefpeare’s Twefth Night. 
Cheerly on, couragious friends, 
To reap the harveft of perpetual peace, 
By this one bloody trial of fharp war. 
Once. adv. [from one.] 
I. One time. 
Trees that bear maft, are fruitful but once in two years ; 
the caufe is, the expence of fap. Bacon. 
Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, 
And after him the furer meffenger, 
A dove, fent forth once and again to fp 
Green trees or ground, Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
You came out like fome great monarch, to take a town 
but once a year, as it were for your divertion, though you 


Rowe's F. Shore. 


Crafhaw. 
Dryden. 


Sidney. 


Prior. 


Shakefp. R. II, 


had no need to extend your territories. Dryden. 

O virgin! daughter of eternal night, 

Give me this once thy labour, to fultain 
My right, and execute my juft difdain. Dryden. 

In your tuneful lays, 
Once more refound the great Apollo’s praife. Pope. 
2. A fingle time. 

Who this heir is, he does not once tell us. Locke. 


3. The fame time. 
Es At once with him they rofe : 
Their rifing all at once was as the found 
Of thunder heard remote. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. 
Fir’d with this thought, at once he ftrain’d the breaft, 
And on the lips a burning kifs imprefs’d. Dryden, 
Now that the fixed ftars, by reafon of their immenfe dif- 
tance, appear like points, uniefs fo far as their light is di- 
lated by refraction may appear from hence, that when the 


mbon paffes over them and eclipfes them, their light vantithes, 
not gradually like that of the plancts, but all at once. Neth 
4. At a point of time indivifible. 
Night came on, not by degrees prepared, 
But all at once ; at once the winds arife, . 
The thunders roll. Dryden’s Cimon and Iphig, 
5. One time, though no more. ) 
Fufcinus, thofe ill deeds that fully fame, 
In blood once tainted, like a current run 
From the lewd father to the lewder fon. 
6. At the time immediate. 
This hath all its force at once, upon the firt impreffion, 
and is ever afterwards in a declining ftate. Atterbury. 
7. Formerly ; ata former time. 
Thereon his arms and once-lov’d portrait lay, 
Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. Denham. 
My foul had once fome foolifh fondnefs for thee, 
But hence ’tis gone. Addifon. 
8. Once fcems to be rather a noun than an adverb, when it has 
at before it, and when it is joined with an adjective: as, this 
_ once, that once. 
One. adj. [an, cene, Saxon; een, Dutch; ein, German; %, 
Greek. ] 
1, Lefs than two; fingle ; denoted by an unite. 
The man he knew was one that willingly, 
For one good look would hazard all. Daniel, 
Pindarus the poet, and one of the wifeft, acknowledged 
alfo one God the moft high, to be the father and creator of 
all things. Raleigh. 
If one muft be rejected, one fucceed, 
Make him my Lord, within whofe faithful breaft 
Is fix’d my image, and who loves me beft. 
Love him by parts in all your num’rous race, 
And from thofe parts form one collected grace ; 
Then when you have refin’d to that degree, 
Imagine all in one, and think that one is he. 
2. Indefinitely ; any. 


Dryden, 


Dryden; 


Dryden, 
We fhall 


Prefent our fervices to a fine new prince, 
One of thefe days. Shakefpeare. 
I took pains to make thee fpeak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other. . Shake/peare’s Tempe/t. 
When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and un- 
derftandeth it not, then cometh the wicked one and catcheth 
away that which was fown in his heart. Matt. xiii. 19. 
If any one prince made a felicity in this life, and left fair 
fame after death, without the love of his fubjeéts, there were 
fome colour to defpife it. Suckling. 
3. Different ; diverfe; oppofed to another. 
What a precious comfort to have fo many, like brothers, 
commanding one another’s fortunes. Shake/peare. 
It is one thing to draw outlines true, the features like, the 
Proportions exact, the colouring tolerable, and another thing 
to make all thefe graceful. Dryden. 
Suppofe the common depth of the fea, taking one place 
with another, to be about a quarter of a mile.: Burnet. 
It is one thing to think right, and another thing to know 
the right way to lay our thoughts before others with advan- 
tage and clearnefs. Locke. 
My legs were clofed together by fo many wrappers one 
over another, that I looked like an Egyptian mummy. Aad. 
Two bones rubbed hard againft ove another, or-with a file, 
produce a fetid fmell. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
At one time they keep their patients fo warm, as almoft to 
ftifle them, and all of a fudden the cold regimen is in vogue. 
r Baker on Learning. 
4. One of two oppofed to the other. 
Afk from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether 
there hath been any fuch thing as this. Deutr. iv. 32. 
Both the matter of the ftone and marchafite, had been at 
once fluid bodies, till one of them, probably the marchafite, 
firft growing hard, the other, as being yet of a more yield- 
ing copititence, accommodated itfelf to the harder’s figure. 
Boyle. 
_ There can be no reafon why we fhould prefer any one ac- 
tion to another, but becaufe we have greater hopes of ad- 
vantage from the one than from the other. Smallridge. 
5. Particularly one. 
One day when Phebe fair, 
With all her band was following th’ chafe, 
This nymph quite tir'd with heat of fcorchin air, 
_ _ Sat down to reft. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
©. Some future. 
Heav’n waxeth old, and all the fpheres above 
Shall ove day faint, and their {wift motion fay ; 
And time itlelf, in time fhall ceafe to move, 
But the foul furvives and fives for aye. re Davies. 
One. nf. [ There are inany ules of the word one, which ferve 
to denominate it a fub{tantive, though fome of them may 
feem rather to make it a pronoun relative, and fome may 
perhaps 
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ONE 


“perhaps be confidered as confiftent with the nature of an ad- 
jective. ] 
1. A fingle perfon. 
If one by one you wedded all the world, 
She you kill’d would be unparallel'd, Shakefpeare. 
Although the beauties, riches, honours, fciences, virtues, 
and perfections of all men were in the prcient pofleflion of 
one, yet fomewhat beyond and above all this there would {lil 
be fought and earneftly thirfted for. FHonker, b. i. 
Irom his lofty fteed he flew, 
And raifing one by one the fuppliant crew, 


To comfort each. Dryden's Knicht’s Tale. 


Anny 


When join’d in one, the good, the fair, the great, 
Defcends to view the mufe’s humble feat. Granvile. 
2. A ingle mafs or aggregate. ' 
It is ove thing only as a heap is one, Blackmore. 


3. The firft hour. 
Till "tis one o’clock, our dance of cuftom 

Let us not forget. Shakefp. M. Wives of Wind. 

4. The fame thing. 


I marvel, why I anfwer'd not again ; 
But that’s all one, omittance is no quittance. Shake/p. 
To be in the underftanding, and not to be underftood, is 
all one as to fay any thing is, and is not in the underftand- 
ing. Locke. 
5. A perfon. 
A good acquaintance with method will greatly afit every 
one in ranging human affairs. Watts’s Logicke 
6. A perfon by way of eminence, 
Ferdinand 
My father, king of Spain, was reckon’d one, 
The wifeft prince that there had reign’d. Shakefp. 
7- A diftin& or particular perfon. 
That man fhould be the teacher is no part of the matter ; 
“for birds will learn one of another. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
No nations are wholly aliens and ftrangers the one to the 
other. Bacon’s Holy War. 
One or other fees a little box which was curricd away with 


her, and fo difcovers her to her friends. Dryden. 
8. Perfons united. 
As I have made ye one, lords, one remain: 
So I grow ftronger, you more honour gain. Shakef. 


g. Concord ; agreement; one mind. 
The king was well in ftruéted how to carry himfelf be- 
tween Ferdinando and Philip, refolving to keep themat one 
within themfelves. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
He is not at one with himfelf what account to give of it. 
Tillotfen. 
10. [On, lon, French. It is ufed fometimes a general or in- 
definite nominative for any man, any perlon. For one the 
Englith formerly ufed men; as, they live obfeurely men know 
not how, or ate obfcurely, men mark not when. Afcham, For 
which it would now be faid, one snows not how, one knows 
not when; or, it i; not known how.] Any perlon; any man 
indefinitely. 

Tt is not fo worthy to be brought to heroical effets by for- 
tune or neceflity, like Ulyffes and Æneas, as by one’s own 
choice and working. Sidney, b. ii. 

One may be little the wifer for reading this dialogue, fince 
it neither fets forth what Erona is, nor what the caufe fhould 
be which threatens her with death. Sidney, b, ii. 

One would imagine thefe to be the expreffions of a man 
Bleffed with eafe, affluence and power ; not of one who had 
been juit {tripped of all thofe advantages. Atterbury. 

For provoking of urine, one fhould begin with the gentleft 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

For fome time one was not thought to underftand Ariftotle, 
unlefs he had read him with Averroe’s comment. Baker. 

41. A perfon of particular character. 

Then muft you fpeak 

OFf one that lov’d not wifely, but too well ; 
Of one not eafily jealous ; but being wrought 
Perplex’d in the extreme. Shakefp. Othello. 
With lives and fortunes trufting one 
Who fo difcreetly us’d his own, Walter. 
Edward I. was one that very well knew how’to ufe a vic- 
tory, as well as obtain it. Hale. 
One who contemnced divine and human laws. Dryden, 
12. One has fometimes a plural, either when it ftands for 
perfons indefinitely ; as, the great ones of the world : or when 
it relates to fome thing going before, and is only the repre- 
fentative of the antecedent noun. This relative mode of 
fpeech, whether fingular or plural, is in my ear not very 
elegant, yet is ufed by good authors. 
Be not found here ; hence with your little ones. Shake/p. 
~~ Thefe fuccefies are more glorious which bring bencfit to 
the world, than fuch ruinous oncs as are dycd in human blood. 
‘ Glaavile’s Scepf. Pref. 

He that will overlook the true reafon of a thing which 
“is but ove, may cafily find many falfe ones, error being in- 

finite. Tillotfon, Sera. 1. 
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The following plain rules and direCtions, 
ufeful becaufe they are plain ones, 

There are many whole waking thoughts are wholly em- 
ployed on thcir fleeping owes. Adilijan’s Spedignsy, 

Arbitrary power tends to make a mana bad lovercign, who 
might ‘pofibly have been a good one, had he been invefted 
with an authority limited by law. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

This evil fortune which attends extraordinary. men, hath 
been imputed to divers caufes that need not be fet down, 
when fo obvious an one occurs, that when a great genius ap- 


are not the [ne 
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Pears the dunces are all in conf{piracy againft him. Swift. 
One’sven. adj. [one and eye.] Having only one eye. 
A fign-poft dauber wou'd difdain to paint 
The oneey’d heroe on his elephant. Drydens 
The migbty family 
Of oneey’d brothers haften to the fhore. Addifon, 


NEIROCRI TICAL. adj. [dvespoxpisxos, Gr. onirocritigque, Fr. it 
thould therefore according to analogy be written onirocritical 
and onirocritick.] Interpretative of dreams. 

f aman has no mind to pafs by abruptly from his imagined 
to his real circumfences, he may employ himfelf in that 
new kind of obfervation which my oneirecritical correfpondent 
has directed him to make. Addifon's Speétator. 


ON EIROCRI'TICK. n. Jo (avepoxpilixes, Gr.] An interpreter of 
dreams. 


Having furveyed all ranks and 
in any quarter of the town an cnetrocritick, or an interpreter 
of dreams.. Addifon's SpeEtator, N°. 505- 

Oneness. n. f. [from one.} Unity; the quality of being one. 

Our God is one, or rather very onenefs and mere unity, 
having nothing but itfelf in itfelf, and not confifting, as all 
things do befides God, of many things. Hooker, 

he onene/s of our Lord Jefus Chrif, referring to the fe- 
veral hypoftafes, is the one eternal indivifible divine nature, 
and the eternity of the fon’s generation, an 
and his confubftantiality with the father when he came down 
from Heaven and was incarnate. Hammond, 
O'NERARY. adj. [onerarius, Lat. oneratfe, Fr.] Fitted for car- 
riage or burthens. 
To O'NERATE. v. a. [onero, Lat.] To load ; to burthen. 
Onera‘TIon. n. f. [from onerate.] The aé of loading. Dig. 
ONEROUS. adj. [onereux, Fr. onerofus, Lat.] Burthenfome ; 
oppreffive. 

A banifhed perfon, that is abfent out of neceffity, retains 

all things onerous to himfelf, as a puniflment for his crime. 


Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
Onron. n. f: [oignon, French. } 


It hath an orbicular, coated, bulbous root; the leaves are 
hollow or pip; the ftalk alfo hollow and {wells out in the 
middle; the flowers confifting of fix leaves are colleéted in- 
to a fpherical head; the ftyle of the fower becomes a roundifh 
fruit divided into three cells, containing roundifh feeds. Mil. 

If the boy have not a woman’s gift 

To rain 2 fhower of commanded tears, 

An onion will do well, Sha, Taming of the Shrew. 

Tan afs, am onton-ey’d, Sha. Ant. and Clespatra. 

This is ev'ry cook's Opinion, 

No fav’ry difh without an onion < 

But left your kiffing fhould be {poil’d, 


profeffions, I do not find 


d his co-eternity, 


Your onions muft be throughly boil’d. Swit, 
O'nLY. adj. [from one, onely, or onelike.) 
I. Single ; cne and no more. 
Of all whom fortune to my {word did brinz, 
This only man was worth the conquering. Dryden. 


2. This and no other. 
The logick now in ufe has long poflefled the chair, as the 
only art taught in the fchools for the direGtion of the mind 
in the {tudy of the fcienccs. Locke. 
3. This above all other: as, he is the cniy man for mufick. 
O'NLY. adv. 
1. Simply ; fingly ; mercly ; barely. 
I propofe my thoughts oly as conjectures. Burnet. 
The pofterity of the wicked inherit the fruit of their fa. 
ther’s vices ; and that net only by a juft judgment, but from 
the natural courfe of things. Tillot/en, Serm. 4. 
All who deferve his Iove, he makes his own; 
And to be lov’d himfelf, needs only to be known. Dryd, 
Nor muft this contrition be cxercited by us, only for grofier 
evils; but when we live the beft. Iakes 
2. So and no otherwife. 
Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, was only 
evil continually. 
3. Singly without morc : as, only begotten. 
O/NOMANCY. n. f. [voua and pæileiz.] Divination by a name. 
Deftinies were fuperftitioufly, by onomancy, deciphered out 
of names, as though the names and natures of men were 
fuitable, and fatal neceffities concurred hercin with voluntary 
motion. Camden. 
Onoma'nTIcAL. adj. [čvoua and palisi] Prediãine by names. 
Theodatus, when curious to know the fuccefs of his wars 
againft the Romans, an cnomantical or name-wifard Jew, 
18 P whiri 
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‘willed him to fhut up a number of fwine and give fome of 
them Roman names, others Gothifh names with feveral marks, 
-_and there to leave them. Camden. 
O'NSET. n». f. [on and fet.] 
1. Attack ; ftorm; affault; firft brunt. 
As well the foldier dieth, which ftandeth ftill, as he that 
gives the braveft on/et. y Sidney, b. i. 
All breathlefs, weary, faint, 
Him fpying, with frefh on/et he aflail’d, 
And kindling new his courage, feeming queint, 
Struck him fo hugely, that through great conftraint 
He made him ftoop. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
The fhout 
Of battle now began, and rufhing found 
Of on/et. Mailton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
Sometimes it gains a point; and prefently it finds itfelf 
baffled and beaten off ; yet ftill it renews the onfet, attacks 
the difficulty afrefh ; plants this reafoning and that argument, 
like fo many intellectual batteries, till at length it forces a 
way into the obftinate enclofed truth. South. 
Without men and provifions it is impoffible to fecure con- 


quefts that are made in the firft on/ets of an invafion. Addif. 
Obferve 
The firt impetuous on/ets of his grief; 
Ufe every artifice to keep him ftedfaft. Philips. 


2. Something added by way of ornamental appendage. This 
fenfe, fays Nicholfon, is ftill retained in Northumberland, 
where onfet means a tuft. 

I will with deeds requite thy gentlenefs ; 

And for an onfet, Titus, to advance 

Thy name and honourable family, ` 

Lavinia will I make my emprefs.~ Shake/p. Tit. And. 

To O'nser. v. a. [from the noun.] To fet upon ; to begin. 

This for a while was hotly on/etted and a reafonable price 
offcred, but foon cooled again. Carew. 

O'NSLAUGHT. ^. f. [on and flay. See SLAUGHTER.) At- 
tack; ftorm ; onfet. 

They made a halt 

To view the ground, and where t’affault, 

Then call’d a council, which was beft, 

By fiege or onflaught to inveft 

‘The enemy ; and ’twas agreed 

By ftorm and on/laught to proceed. Hudibras, p. i: 

ONTO'LOGIST. n. f. [from ontology.]} One who confiders the 
affections of being in general; a metaphyfician. 

Onrto’Locy. n. f. [ovra and Aoyos.] The fcience of the af- 
fections of being in general ; metaphyficks. 

The modes, accidents and relations that belong to various 
beings, are copioufly treated of in metaphyficks, or more 
properly ontology. Weatts’s Logick. 

O’NwWARD. adv. [ondpeand, Saxon.] 

3. Forward; progreffively. 

My lord, 

When you went onward on this ended action, 

I look’d upon her with a foldier’s eye. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his feat 
‘The monfter moving onward came as faft, 
With horrid ftrides. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ii. 
Him thro’ the fpicy foreft onward come 

Adam difcern’d, as in the door he fat 

Of his cool bow’r. Milt. Paradi/e Loft, b. v. 
Not one looks backward, onward ftill he goes, 

Yet ne’er looks forward farther than his nofe. 

2. In a ftate of advanced progreffion. 

Philoxenus came to fee how onward the fruits were of his 
friends labour. , Sidney. 

You are already fo far onward of your way, that you have 


Shake/peare. 


Pope. 


forfaken the imitation of ordinary converfe. Dryden. 
3. Somewhat farther. 
A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To thefe dark fteps, a little farther on. Milton. 


O’nycna. n.f. It is found in two different fenfes in fcrip- 
ture. — The odoriferous fnail or fhell, and the ftone named 
onyx. The greateft part of commentators explain it by 
the onyx or odoriferous fhell, like that of the fhell-fifh 
called purpura. The onyx is fifhed for in watry places of 
the Indies, where grows the fpicanardi, which is the food of 
this fifh and what makes its fhell fo aromatick. Calmet. 

Take fweet fpices, onycha, andgalbanum. Ex. xxx. 34. 

O'nyx. n. f. [ovwg.] The onyx is a femipellucid gem, of 
which there are feveral fpecies, but the blueifh white kind, 
with brown and white zones, is the true onyx legitima of the 
ancients. Itis a very elegant and beautiful gem, and the 
regular, arrangement and difpofition of its colours make amends 
for their want of fhow. Aill’s Mat. Med. 

Nor are her rare endowments to be fold, 
For glittering fand by Ophir fhewn, 
The blue-ey’d faphir, or rich onyx ftone. Sandys. 
The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind: it is 
of a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluith white, 
and fometimes of red : when on onc or both fides the white, 
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there happens to lie alfo a plate of a reddifhi or freh colour, 
the jewellers call the ftone a fardonyx. Woodward on Fofi. 
OOZE. n. f. [either from eaux, waters, French ; or per, 
wetnefs, Saxon. ] 
1. Soft mud; mire at the bottom of watet ; flime. 
My fon i’ th’ ooze is bedded. 
Some carried up into their grounds the soze or falt water 
mud, and found good profit thereby. Carew, 
Old father Thames rais’d up his rev’rend head, 
Deep in his ooze he fought his fedgy bed, 
And fhrunk his waters back into his urn. Dryden. 
2. Soft fow; fpring. This feems to be the meaning in Prior, 
From his firft fountain and beginning ooze, 
Down to the fea each brook and torrent flows. 
3. The liquor of a tanner’s vat. 
To Ooze. v. n. [from the noun.] To flow by ftealth; to 
run gently ; to drain away. 
When the contracted limbs were cramp’d, even then 
A wat’rifh humour fwell’d and o0z’d agen. Dryden. 
Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where marfhes ftagnate, and where rivers wind, 
Clufter the rolling fogs. Thom. Autumn. 
The lilly drinks 


Prior. 


The latent rill, fcarce oozing thro’ the grafs. Thomfen. 
O’ozy. adj. [from ooze.) Miry; muddy ; flimy. 
From his cozy bed, 
Old father Thames advanc’d his rev’rend head. Pope. 


To Opa’caTE. v.a. [opaco, Lat.] To fhade; to cloud ; to 
darken ; to obfcure. 

The fame corpufcles upon the unftopping of the glafs, did 
opacate that part of the air they moved in. Boyle. 

Opa‘city. n. f. [opacité, Fr. opacitas, Lat.) Cloudinefs ; want 
of tranfparency. 

Can any thing efcape the perfpicacity of thofe eyes in whofe 
opticks there is no opacity ? Brown. 

Had there not been any night, fhadow or opacity, we fhould 
never have had any determinate conceit of darknefs. G/anv, 

How much any body hath of colour, fo much hath it of 
opacity, and by fo much the more unfit is it to tranfmit the 
fpecies. Ray on the Creation: 

The leaft parts of almoft all natural bodies, are in fome 
meafure tranfparent ; and the opacity of thofe bodies arifeth 
from the multitude of reflexions caufed in their internal parts. 

Newt. Opt. 
Opa’cous. adj. [opacus, Latin.] Dark ; obfcure ; not tran- 
{parent. 

When he perceives that thefe opacous bodies do not hinder 
the eye from judging light to have an equal diffufion through 
the whole place that it irradiates, he can have no difficulty to 
allow air, that is diaphanous, and more fubtile far than they, 
and confequently, divifible into lefler atoms ; and havin 
lefler pores, gives lefs fcope to our eyes to mifs light. Digby. 

Upon the firm opacous globe 

Of this round world, whofe firft convex divides 

The luminous inferior orbs, inclos’d 

From chaos, and th’ inroad of darknefs old, 

Satan alighted. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. iii. 

O'raL. n.f. The opal is a very elegant and a very fingular 
kind of ftone, it hardly comes within the rank of the pellucid 
gems, being much more opake, and lefs hard. It is found 
always in the pebble fhape of various fizes, from the head 
of a pin to the bignefs of a walnut. It is naturally bright, 
fmooth and gloffy, and fhows all its beauty without the help 
of the lapidary : in colour it much refembles the fineft mo- 
ther of pearl; its bafis feeming a bluifh or greyifh white, 
but with a property of reflecting al] the colours of the rain- 
bow, as turned differently to the light, among which the 
green and the blue are particularly beautiful, but the fiery 
red is the fineft of all. This ftone is found in the Eaft-Indies, 
in Egypt, Perfia and Tartary, and in fome parts of Europe, 
particularly in Bohemia; but the oriental is much the fineft. 

Hills Mat. Med. 
Thy mind is a very opal. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
‘Th’ empyreal heav’n, extended wide 

In circuit, undetermin’d fquare or round ; 

With opal tow’rs, and battlements adorn’d 

Of living faphir. Miiton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. 

We have this ftone from Germany, and is the fame with 
the opal of the ancients. Woodw.on Foff. 

Opaque. adj. [opacus, Lat.] 

he 

Shot upward {till diret, whence no way round 

Shadow from body opaque can fall. Milt. Par, Loft. 

Thefe difappearing fixt ftars were actually extinguifhed 
and turned into more opaque and grofs planet-like bodies. 

Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

To Opr. 2 v.a. [open, Saxon; op, Ifandick, ahole Ope 

To O'pen. § is ufed only in poetry, when one fyllable is more 
convenient than two. ] 

1. T'o unclofe ; to unlock ; to put into fuch a ftate as that the 

inner parts may be feen or entered. ‘Ihe contrary to fut. 


The 
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Shake/p. Tempeft. 
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The world’s mine oyfter, 
Which I with {word will open. Shake/p. M. IV. of Wind. 
Before you fight, ope this letter. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
They confent to work us harm and woe, 
To ope the gates, and fo let in our foe. Fairfax. 
If a man open a pit and not cover it, and an ox fall there- 
in, the owner of the pit fhall make it good. PEROT AOD 
Let us pafs through your land, and none fhall do you any 
hurt ; howbceit they would not open unto him. 1 Mac. v. 48. 
Open thy mouth for the dumb in the caufe of all fuch as 
are appointed to deftruction. Prov. xxxi. 8. 
Open to me the gates of righteoufnefs. Pf cxvi. 19. 
Adam, now ope thine eyes ; and firft behold 
‘Th’ effeéts which thy original crime hath wrought 
In fome to fpring from thee. Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 
Our ficet Apollo fends, 
‘Where Tufcan Tyber rolls with rapid force, 


And where Numicus oes his holy fource. Dryden. 
When firft you ope your doors, and paffing by 
The fad ill-omen’d objeé&t meets your eye. Dryden. 


When the matter is made, the fide muft be opened to let 
it out. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To fhow; to difcover. 
The Englith did adventure far for to open the north parts 
of America. Abbet’s Defeription of the World. 
3. To divide; to break. 
The wall of the cathedral church was opened by an earth- 
quake, and fhut again by a fecond. Addifon on Italy. 
4. To explain ; to difclofe. 
Some things wifdom openeth by the facred books of fcrip- 
ture, fome things by the glorious works of nature, Hooker. 
Paul reafoned with them out of the fcriptures, opening and 
alleging, that Chrift muft needs have fuffered and rifen again 
from the dead. Ats xvii. 3. 
After the earl of Lincoln was flain, the king opened him- 
felf to fome of his council, that he was forry for the earl’s 
death, becaufe by him he might have known the bottom of 
his danger. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Gramont governour of Bayonne, took an exquifite notice 
of their perfons and behaviour, and opened himfelf to fome 
of his train, that he thought them to be gentlemen of much 
more worth than their habits bewrayed. Wotton. 
A friend who relates his fuccefs, talks himfelf into a new 
pleafure ; and by opening his misfortunes, leaves part of them 
behind him: Collier on Friendjbip. 
‘5. To begin. 
You retained him only for the opening of your caufe, and 
your main lawyer is yct behind. Dryd. Ep. to the Whigs. 
Homer opens his poem with the utmoft fimplicity and mo- 
defty, he continually grows upon the reader. Notes on Odyff: 
ToOpe. ? v.k 
MAOPEN. fe 
a. To unclofe itfelf; not to remain fhut ; not to continue clofed. 
The hundred doors 
Ope of themfelves; a rufhing whirlwind roars 
Within the cave. Dryden, Æn. vi. 
My old wounds are open’d at this view, 


And in my murd’rer’s prefence bleed anew. Dryden. 
Unnumber’d treafures ope at once, 

From each fhe nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddefs. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 


2. To bark. A term of hunting. 
If I cry out thus upon no trail, never truft me when I open 
again. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
The night reftores our actions done by day ; 
As hounds in fleep will open for their prey. 
Cytheron loudly calls me to my way ; 


Dryden. 


Thy hounds, Taygetus, open and purfoe their prey. Dryd. 
Hark! the dog opens, take thy certain aim ; 
The woodcock flutters. Gay's Rural Sports. 


OPE. i adj. [Ope is fcarcely ufed but by old authors, and by 
©’rEN. $ them in the primitive not figurative fenfe.] 
J. Unclofed ; not fhut. 
The gates are ope; now prove good feconds ; 
»Tis for the followers fortune widens them ; 
Not for the fliers. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Moft facrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord’s anointed temple, and ftole thence 
The life o’ th’ building. Shakelp. Macbeth. 
Then fent Sanballat his fervant, with an open letter in his 


hand. Neb. vi. 5. 
With the fame key fet ope the door 
Wherewith you lock’d it faft before. Cleaveland, 
Thro’ the gate, 
Wide open and unguarded, Satan pafs’d. Milt. P. Loft. 


They meet the chiefs returning from the fight, 
And each with open arms embrac’d her chofen knight. Dry. 
He, when Æneas on the plain appears, 


Meets him with open arms and falling tears. Dryden. 
The bounce broke ope the door. Dryden. 
The door was ope, they blindly grope the way. Dryden. 


OSPAE 
2. Plain; apparent; evident. 
‘They crucify to themfelves the fon of God afrefh, and put 
him to an open fhame. Hebr. vi. ©. 
‘Th’ under-work, tranfparent, fhews too plain: 
Where open aéts accufe, th’ excufe is vain. 
3. Not wearing difguife ; clear ; artlefs; fincere. 

He was fo fecret therein, as not daring to be open, that to 
no.creature he ever {pake of it. Sidney. 

Lord Cordes, the hotter he was againft the Englifh in 
time of war, had the more credit in a negotiation of peace; 
and befides was held a man open and of good faith. Bacon. 

The French are always open, familiar, and talkative; the 
Italians ftiff, ceremonious, and referved. Addifon. 

This referved myfterious way of acting towards perfons, 
who in right of their pofts expected a more open treatment, 
was imputed to fome hidden defign. Swift. 

His generous, open, undefigning heart, 

Has begg’d his rival to follicit for him. 

4. Not clouded ; clear. 
With dry eyes, and with an open look, 

She met his glance midway. 

Then fhall thy Craggs 

On the caft ore another Pollio fhine ; 

With afpect open fhall ereét his head. 

5. Not hidden ; expofed to view. 

In that little fpot of ground that lies between thofe two 
great oceans of eternity, we are to exercife our thoughts, 
and lay open the treafures of the divine wifdom and goodnefs 
hid in this part of nature and providence. Burnet. 

Thefe innate notions fhould lie open fairly to every one’s 
view. Locke. 

Moral principles require reafoning and difcourfe to difcover 
the certainty of their truths: they lie not open as natural 

~ charaéters engraven on the mind. Locke. 
6. Not reftrained ; not denied. 

lf Demetrius and the craftsmen have a matter againft any 
man, the law is open and there are deputies; let them im- 
plead ane another. Ads xix. 38. 

7. Not cloudy; not gloomy. 

An open and warm winter portendeth a hot and dry fum- 

mer. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

8. Uncovered. 
Here is better than the open air. - Shakefp. K. Lear. 
And when at laft in pity, you will die, 

T’ll watch your birth of immortality ; 

Then, turtle-like, I’ll to my mate repair, 

And teach you your firft flight in open air. 

g. Expofed ; without defence. 
. The fervice that I truly did his life, 
Hath left me open to all injuries: 

10. Attentive. 

Thine eyes are open upon all the fons of men, to give every 
one according to his ways. Fer. xxxii. 19. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their cry. Pf. xxxiv. 15. 

O'PENER. n. f. [from open. ] ; 
1. One that opens; one that unlocks ; one that unclofes. 
‘True opener of mine eyes, 
Much better feems this vifion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thofe two paft. 
2. Explainer ; interpreter. 
To us, th’ imagin’d voice of heav’n itfelf š 

The very opener and intelligencer 

Between the grace, the fanctities of heav’n,y 

And our dull workings. Shake/p. Henry IV: 

3. That which feparates ; difuniter. 

There may be fuch openers of compound bodies, becaufe 

there wanted not fome experiments in which it appeared. 


Daniel. 


Addifon’s Cato. 
Dryden's Boccace. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. Henry IV. 


Milt; 


Boyle. 
OPENEY'ED. adj. [open and eye.] Vigilant; watchful. 
While you here do fnoring lie; 
Openeyed con{piracy 
His time doth take. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
OpENHA‘/NDED. adj. [open and hand.] Generous ; liberal ; 
munificent. . 
Good heav’n who renders mercy back for mercy, 
With openhanded bounty fhall repay you. Rowe. 


OPENHEA‘RTED. adj. [open and heart.) Generous ; candid ; 
not meanly fubtle. i 
I know him well; he’s free and openhearted. Dryden, 
Of an openhearted generous minifter you are not to fay that 
he was in an. intrigue to betray his country ; but in an ih- 
trigue with a lady. Arbuthnot’s F. Bull: 
OpENHEA/RTEDNESS. 7. f. [open and beart.] Liberality ; mu- 
nificence ; generofity. 
O’rENING. 1. f. [from open.] 
1. Aperture ; breach. 
The fire thus up, makes its way through the cracks and 
openings of the earth. Woodw. Nat. Hif. 
2. Difcovery at a diftance ; faint knowledge; dawn. 
God has been pleafed to diffipate this confufion and chaos, 
and 
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and to give us fome openings, fome dawnings of liberty and 
fettlement. South's Sermons. 

The opening of your glory was like that of light; you 
fhone to us from afar and difclofed your firft beams on dif- 
tant nations. Dryden. 

OPENLY. adv. [from open.) 
1, Publickly; not fecretly ; in fight; not obfcurely. 

Their actions always fpoken of with great honour, arc 
now Called openly into quettion. Hooker, b. v. 

Prayers are faulty, not whenfoever they be openly made, 
but when hypocrify is the caufe of open praying. Hooker. 

Why fhould you have put me to deny 

This claim which now you wear fo openly. 

I knew the time, 

Now full, that I no more fhould live obfcure, 

But openly begin, as beft becomes 

‘The authority which I deriv’d from heav’n. Par. Reg. 

How grofly and openly do many of us contradi& the plain 
precepts of the gofpel, by our ungodlinefs and worldly lufts. 

Tillotfon, Serm. 5. 

We exprefs our thanks by openly owning our parentage, 
and paying our common devotions to God on this day’s fo- 
lemnity. Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. Plainly ; apparently ; evidently; without difguife. 
Darah 
Too openly does love and hatred fhow : 
A bounteous mafter, but a deadly foe. Dryden. 
OPENMOU'THED. adj. [open and mouth.] Greedy ; ravenous ; 
clamorous ; vociferous. 
Up comes a lion openmouthed toward the afs. 
O’Penness. n. f. [from open.] 
1. Plainnefs; clearnefs ; freedom from obfcurity or ambiguity. 
Deliver with more openne/s your anfwers 
To my demands. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
2. Plainnels; freedom from difguife. 

The noble openne/s and freedom of his reflexions, are ex- 
prefled in lively colours. Felton on the Clafficks. 

Thefe, letters all written in the odennejs of friendfhip, will 
prove what were my real fentiments. Pope’s Letters. 

OPERA. n. f. [Italian.] 

An opera is a poetical tale or fiction, reprefented by vocal 
and inftrumental mufick, adorned with {cenes, machines, 
and dancing. Dryden's Pref. to Albion. 

O’PERABLE. adj. [from operor, Latin.) To be done; prac- 
ticable. 

Being uncapable of operable circumftances, or rightly to 
judge the prudentiality of affairs, they only gaze upon the vi- 
fible fuccefs, and thereafter condemn or cry up the whole 
progreffion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

O'PERANT. adj. [operant, French.] Adtive ; having power 
to produce any effect. A word not in ufe. 
Earth, yield me roots ! 
Who feeks far better of thee, fauce his palate 
With thy moft operant poifon ! Shake/p. Tim. of Athens. 
I muft leave thee, love, and fhortly too ; 
My operant powers their functions leave to do. Shake/p. 
To OPERATE. v. n. [operor, Latin; operer, French.] To 
act; to have agency ; to produce effects. 

The virtues of private perfons operate but on a few ; their 
{phere of action is narrow, and their influence is confined to 
it. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Bodies produce ideas in us, manifeftly by impulfe, the 
only way which we can conceive bodies operate in. Locke. 

It can operate on the guts and ftomach, and thereby pro- 
duce diftinét ideas. Locke. 

A plain convincing reafon ofcrates on the mind, both of 
a learned and ignorant hearer as long as they live. Swift. 

Where caufes operate freely, with a liberty of indifference 
to this or the contrary, the effect will be contingent, and 
the certain knowledge of it belongs only to God. Watts. 

OPERA’TION. 2. f. [operatio, Lat .operation, French.] 
I. Agency; production of effects ; influence. 
here are in men operations, fome natural, fome rational, 
fome fupernatural, fome politick, fome finally ecclefiaflical. 
Hooker. 


Shake/p. 


LD’ Eftrange. 


By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exift and ceafe to be, 
Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Shake/p. Lear. 
All operations by tranfmiffion of fpirits and imagination, 
work at diftance and not at touch. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
Waller’s prefence had an extraordinary operation to procure 
any thing defired. Clarendon, b. viii. 
The tree whofe operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, fhun to talte. Ailt. P. Loft. 
lt the operation of thefe falts be in convenicnt glailes pro- 
moted by warmth, the afcending ftcams may eafily be caught 
and reduced into a penetrant {pirit. Boyle. 
The pain and ficknefs caufed by manna, arc the effcéts of 


its: operation on the ftomach and guts by the {cize, motion and 
figure of its infenfible Parts, : Locke 


2. Action; effect. 
Repentance and renovation confit not in the ftrife, with, 
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or purpofe, butin the actual operations of gcod life. Tamm. 
That falfe fruit 

Far other operation firft difplay’d, l 

Carnal defire inflaming. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 

Speculative painting, without the affiftance of manual ope- 
ration, can never attain to perfection, but flothfully languithes; 
for it was not with his tongue that Apelles performed his 
noble works. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 

In this underftanding piece of clock-work, his body as 
well as other fenfelefs matter has colour, warmth and foft- 
nefs. But thefe qualities are not fubfiftent in thofe bodies, 
but are operations of fancy begotten in fomething elfe. Bentley, 

3. [In chirurgery.] The part of the art of healing which de- 
pends on the ufe of inftruments. 

4. The motions or employments of an army. 

O’PERATIVE. adj. [from operate.] Having the power of aét- 
ing ; having forcible agency. 

To be over curious in fearching how God’s all-piercing 
and operative fpirit diftinguifhing gave form to the matter of 
the univerfal, is a fearch like unto his, who not contented 
with a known ford, will prefume to pafs over the greateft 
rivers in all parts where he is ignorant of their depths. Ral. 

Many of the nobility endeavoured to make themfelves po- 
pular, by {peaking in parliament againft thofe things which 
were moft grateful to his majefty; and he thought a little 
difcountenance upon thofe perfons would fupprefs that fpirit 
within themfelves, or make the poifon of it lefs operative upon 
others. Clarendon, 

In a@ions of religion we fhould be zealous, aétive and 
operative, Ío far as prudence will permit. Taylor. 

This circumftance of the promife muft give life to all the 
reft, and make them operative toward the producing of good 
life. Decay of Piety. 

It holds in all operative principles, efpecially in morality ; 
in which, not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. South, 

The will is the conclufion of an operative fyllogifm. Norr. 

OPERA'TOR. n. f. [operateur, Fr. from operate.} One that per- 
forms any act of the hand ; one who produces any effect. 

An imaginary operator opening the firft with a great deal 
of nicety, upon a curfory view appeared like the head of 
another. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 275- 

To adminifter this dofe, there cannot be fewer than fifty 
thoufand operators, allowing one operator to every thirty. Swift. 

OPERO’sE. adj. [operofus, Latin.] Laborious; full of trouble 
and tedioufnefs. 

Such an explication is purely imaginary, and alfo very 
operofe, and would affect a great part of the univerfe; they 
would be as hard put to it to get rid of this water, when 
the deluge was to ceafe, as they were at firft to procure it. 

s Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Written language, as it is more operous, fo it is more di- 
gefted, and is permanent. Holder. 

Oruio’PHAGous. adj. [čQis and Ceyw. ]  Serpenteating. 
Not ufed. 

All {nakes are not of fuch poifonous qualities as common 
opinion prefumeth ; as is confirmable from ophiophagous na- 
tions, and fuch as feed upon ferpents, Brown’s V. Err, 

Oeur'Tes. n. f. A ftone. 
Ophites has a dufky greenifh ground, with {pots of a lighter 
green, oblong, and ufually near fquare. Woodw. on Foff. 
OPHTHA'LMICK. adj. [ophthalmique, Fr: from ¢D9aapmos, Gr.J 
Relating to the eye. > 
O’PHTHALMY. 7. f. [ophthalmie, Fr. from b@SaAuos, Gr.] A 
difeafe of the eyes, being an inflammation inthe Coats, pro- 
ceeding from arterious blood gotten out of the veffels and col- 
lected into thofe parts. Dif. 

The ufe of cool applications, externally, is moft eafy to 
the eye; but after all, there will fometimes enfue a trouble- 

_ fome ophthalmy. Sharp’s Surgery. 
O’prate. n.f A medicine that caufes fleep. 

They chofe atheifm as an opiate, to {till thofe frightning 
apprehenfions of hell, by inducing a dulnefs and lethargy of 
mind, rather than to make ufe of that native and falutary 
medicine, a hearty repentance. Bentley's Serm. 

petra adj. Soporiferous ; fomnifcrous 3 Narcotick; caufing 
eep. 

The particular ingredients of thofe magical ointments, 
are eprate and foporiferous. For anointing of the forehead 
and back bone, is ufed for procuring dead fleeps. Bacon. 

All their fhape 

Spangled with eyes, more num’rous than thofe 

Uf Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze, 

Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the paft’ral reed 

Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Lettuce, which has a milky juice with an anodyne or 
opiate quality refulvent of the bile, is proper for melancholy. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

O'’pirice. n. f. [opificium, Lat.] Workmanhhip ; handiwork. 

Dia. 

O'PIFICER. n. f. [opifex, Lat.] One that performs any work ; 
artift. A word not received. 


An 
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There is an infinite dittance betwixt the poor mortal artift, 

and the almighty opificer. Bentley’s Serm. 

Orinanze. adj. [opinor, Lat.] Which may be thought. Dig. 

Opina‘rion. n.f. [opinor, Lat.] Opinion ; notion, Die? 
Orina’ror. n. j. [opinor, Lat.] One who holds an Opinion. 

Contider ,againfl what kind of opinators the reafon above 

iven is levelled. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To Ori'ne. v. n. [opinor, Latin.] To think ; to judge ; to 

be of opinion. 
Fear is an aguc, that forfakes 

And haunts by hts thofe whom it takes ; 

And they'll opine they feel the pain 

And blows they felt to-day, again. Hudibras, p. i. 

In matters of mere fpeculation, it is not much material to 
the welfare of government, or of themfclves, whether they 
opine right or wrong, and whether they be philofophers or no. 

South's Serm. 
But I, who think more highly of our kind, 
Opine, that nature, as in duty bound, 
Deep hid the fhining mifchief under ground. 
Ori'niavive. adj. [from opinion. ] 
1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. 
2. Imagined; not proved. 

It is the more difficult to find out truth, becaufe it is in 
fuch inconfiderable proportions fcattered in a mafs of opinia- 
rive uncertainties; like the filver in Hiero’s crown of gold. 

Glanv. Scepf. c. 9. 
Orinia’ror. x. f. [opintatre, French.] One fond of his own 
notion; inflexible; adherent to his own opinion. 

What will not opiniators and felf-believing men difpute of 
and make doubt of ? Raleigh. 

Effex left lord Roberts govermour ; a man of a four and 
furly nature, a great opiniator, and one who muft be over- 
come before he would believe that he could be fo. -Clarend. 

For all his exact plot, down was he caft from all his great- 
nefs, and forced to end his days in a mean condition; as it 
is pity but all fuch politick opzmiators fhould. South’s Serm. 

OPINIATRE. adj. [French.] Obftinate ; ftubborn. 

Inftead of an able man, you defire to have him an in- 
fignificant wrangler, opiniatre in difcourfe, and ptiding him- 
felf in contradicting others. Locke. 

OPINIA'TRETY. ) 2. f. [opiniatrete, French.] Obftinacy ; in- 

Opi'nraTRy. $ flexibility; determination of mind ; ftub- 
bornnefs. This word, though it has been tried in different 
forms, is not yet received, nor is it wanted. 

Left popular opiniatry fhould arife, we will deliver the chief 
opinions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

The one fets the thoughts upon wit and falfe colours, and 
not upon truth ; the other teaches fallacy, wrangling and 

opiniatry. Lockes Education. 

So much as we ourfelves confider and comprehend of truth 
and reafon, fo much we poflefs of real and true knowledge. 
The floating of other men’s opinions in our brains, make us 
not one jot the mote knowing, though they happen to be 
true : what in them was fcience, is in us but op:niatrety. 

Locke. 

I can pafs by opiniatry and the bufy meddling of thofe who 
thruft themlelves into every thing. Woodw. Letters. 

I was extremely concerned at his opiniatrety in leaving me; 
but he fhall not get rid fo. Pope. 

OPINION. n. f. [opinion, Fr. opinio, Lat.] 
1. Perfwafion of the mind, without proof or certain knowledge. 

Opinicn is a light, vain, crude and imperfect thing, fettled 
in the imagination, but never arriving at the underf{tanding, 
there to obtain the tincture of reafon. Ben. Fobnfon. 

Opinion is, when the affent of the underftanding is fo far 
gained by evidence of probability, that it rather inclines to 
one perfwafion than to another, yet not altogether without 


Pope. 


a mixture of incertainty or doubting. Hale. 
Stuff in opinion, ever in the wrong. Dryden, 
Bleft be the princes who have fought 
For pompous names, or wide dominion, 
Since by their error we are taught, 
That happine(s is but opinion. Prior. 


2. Sentiments ; judgment ; notion. 

Can they make it out againft the common fenfe and opinion 
of all mankind, that there is no fuch thing as a future {tate 
of mifery for fuch as have lived ill here. South, 

Charity itfelf commands us, where we know no ill, to 
think well of all; but friendfhip, that always goes a pitch 
higher, gives a man a peculiar right and claim to the good 
opinion of his friend. Ay Sash Sermons, 

We may allow this to be his opinion concerning heirs, that 
where there are divers children the eldeft fon has the right to 
be heir. Locke. 

Philofophers are of opinion, that infinite fpace is poffefled 
by God’s infinite omniprefence. Locke. 

I fhall conclude my paper with a ftory out of Boccalini, 
which {ufhciently fhews us the opinion that judicious author 
entertained of the fort of critics ] have been here mentioning. 


Addifon’s Speétator, N°, 291. 
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3. Favourable judgment. l 

In actions of arms finall matters are of great momeht; 

efpecially when they ferve to raife an opinion of commanders. 
Hayward. 

Howfoever I have no opinion of thofe things; yet fo much 
I conceive to be true, that ftrong imagination hath more 
force upon things living, than things merely inanimate. Bacon: 

To Opinion, v. a. [from the noun.] To opine; to think: 
A word out of ufe, and unworthy of revival. _ 

The ftoicks opinioned the fouls of wife men dwell about the 
moon, and thofe fools wandercd about the carth: whereas 
the Epicureans held that death was nothing, nor after death: 

Brows V. Err. 

That the foul and the angels are dtvoid of quantity and 
dimenfion, is generally opinioned. Gland. Scepf. c. xiii: 

It is opinioned, that the earth refts as the world’s centre, 
while the heavens are the fubjcét of the univerfal motions. 

Glanv. Scepf. c. xi: 
Opi’nronative. adj. [from cpinion.] Fond of preconceived 
notions ; ftubborn. 

Striking at the root of pedantry and opinionative aflurance; 
would be no hindrance to the world’s improvement. G/lanv. 

One would rather chufe a reader without art, than one 
ill inftruéted with learning, but opinionative and without judg- 
ment. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Opr'NIONATIVELY. adv. [from opinionative.] _Stubbornly. 

OPI'NIONATIVENESS. n. f. [from opinionative.] Obftinacy. 

OPI'NIONIST: x. f. [opinionific, Fr. from opinion.] One fond of 
his own notions. 

Evcry conceited opinioni? fets up an infallible chair in his 
own brain. Glanv, to Albius. 

Opi’ParRous. adj. [opiarus, Lat.] Sumptuous. Dia. 
OPITULA'TION. x. f. [opitulatio, Lat.] An aiding; a help- 
ing. Dict. 
O’pium. x. f. A juice, partly of the refinous, partly of the 
gummy kind. It is brought to us in flat cakes or mafies, 
ufually of a roundifh figure, very heavy and of a denfe tex- 
ture, not perfectly dry: its colour is a dark brownifh yellow ; 
its fmell is very unpleafant, of a dead faint kind; and its 
tafte very bitter and very acrid. _ It is brought from Natolia; 
from Egypt, and from the Eaft-Indies, where it is produced 
from the white garden poppy; a plant of which every part 
is full of a milky juice, and with which the fields of Afia- 
Minor are in many places fown as ours are with corn. When 
the heads grow to maturity, but are yet foft, green and full 
of juice, incifions are made in them, and from every one of 
thefe a few drops flow of a milky juice, which foon hardens 
into a folid confiftence. Thefe drops are gathered with great 
care, and the fineft opium proceeds from the firft incifions. 
In the countries where opium is produced, multitudes are em- 
ployed in preparing it with water, honey and ‘pices, and 
working it up into cakes ; but what we generally have is the 
mere crude juice, or at moft worked up with water; or a 
{mall quantity of honey fufficient to bring it into form. The 
ancients were greatly divided about the virtues and ule of 
opium; fome calling it a poifon, and others the greateft of 
all medicines. At prefent it is in high efteem, and exter- 
nally applied it is emollient, relaxing and difcutient, and 
greatly promotes fuppuration. A moderate dofe. of opium 
taken internally, is generally under a grain, yet cuftom will 
make people bear a dram as a moderate dofe; but in that 
cale nature is vitiated. Its firk effect is the making the pa- 
tient cheerful, as if he had drank moderately of wine; it 
removes melancholy, excites boldnefs, and diffipates the 
dread of danger; and for this reafon the Turks always take 
it when they are going to battle in a larger dofe than ordi- 
nary : it afterward quiets the fpirits, eafes pain, and difpofes 
to fleep. After the effect of a dofe of opium is. over, the 
pain generally returns in a more violent manner ; the {pirits; 
which had been elevated by it, become lower than before, 
and the pulfe languid. An immoderate dofe of opium brings 
on a fort of drunkennefs, cheerfulnefs and loud laughter, at 
firt, and, after many terrible fymptoms, deathitfelf. Thofe 
who have accuftomed themfelves to an immoderate ufe of 
opium, are fubject to relaxations and weakneffes of all the 
parts of the body; they are apt to be faint, idle and thought- 
lefs, and are generally in a ftupid and uncomfortable ftate, 
except juft after they have taken a frefh dofe: they lofe their 


appetite, and in fine grow old before their timc. Hill, 
Sleep hath forfook and giv’n me o'er 
To death’s benumbing opiu» as my only cure. Milten. 


The colour and talte of opium are, as well as its foporific 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary 
qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce diferent operations 
on different parts of our bodies. Locke 

O’pLe-TREE. 2. f. [cple and tree.} A fort of tree, Ainf. 

OPOBALSAMUM. n. J. (Latin.] Balm of Gilead. , 

OPO'PONAX. n. f. [Latin.] A gum retin of a tolerably firm 

texture, in {mall loofe granules, and fometimes in large mafies, 

which are impure. It is of a ftrong difagrceable fmcll, and 

an acrid and extremely bitter tafte. It is brought to us from _ 
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the Eaft, and was well known to the Greeks; but we ate 
entirely ignorant of the plant which produces this drug. Tt 
is attenuating and difcutient, and gently purgative. Lill. 
O'pripan. n. f. [oppidanus, Lat.] A townfman; an inhabi- 
tant of a town. 
To OPPI'GNERATE. v. a. [oppignero, Lat.) To pledge; to 
pawn. 

The duke of Guife Henry was the greateft uftiter in France, 
for that he had turned all his eftate into obligations ; meaning 
that he had fold and oppignorated all his patrimony, to give 
darge donatives to other men. Bacon, 

Ferdinando merchanded at this time with France, Ag the 
reftoring Rouffillion and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. 

5 ae if Sadar Henry VII. 
To O'PPILATE. v. a. [oppilo, Lat. oppiler, Fr.] To heap 
up obftruction. 
OPPILA'TION. n. f. [ oppilation, Fr. from oppilate.] Ob- 
{truction ; matter heaped together. 
The ingredients prefcribed in their fubftance actuate the 
fpirits, reclude oppilations, and mundify the blood. Harvey. 
O’PPILATIVE. adj. [oppilative, Fr.] Obfiructive. 
OPPLE'TED. adj. [oppletus, Lat.] Filled; crouded. 
OPPO'NENT. adj. [¢pponens, Lat.] Oppofite; adverfe. 
Ere the foundations of this earth were Jald, 
Tt was opponent to our fearch ordain’d, 
That joy, ftill fought, fhould never be attain’d. 
Opponent. x. j. [opponens, Lat.] 
1. Antagonift; adverfary. 
2. One who begins the difpute by raifing objections to a tenet. 

Tnafmuch as ye go about to deftroy a thing which is in 
force, and to draw in that which hath not as yet been re- 
ceived, to impofe on us that which we think not ourfelves 
bound unto; that therefore ye are not to claim in any con- 
ference other than the plaintiffs or opponents part. Hooker. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his office, and 
feafonably commit the opponent with therefpondent, like a 
long practifed moderator. More. 

OPPORTU'NE. adj. [opportune, Fr. opportunus, Latin.] Sea- 
fonable ; convenient ; fit; timely; well-timed ; proper. 

There was nothing to be added to this great king’s fe- 
licity, being at the top of all worldly blifs, and the perpetual 
conftancy of his profperous fucceffes, but an opportune death 
to withdraw him from any future blow of fortune. Bacon. 

Will lift us up in fpite of fate, 

Nearer our ancient feat ; perhaps in view 

Of thofe bright confines, whence with neighb’ring arms 

And opportune excurfion, we may chance 

Re-enter heav’n. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

*Confider’d every creature, which of all 
Mott opportune might ferve his wiles ; and found 
The ferpent fubtleft beaft of all the field. Milton. 
OPPORTU'NELY. adv. [from opportune.] Seafonably ; conve- 
niently ; with opportunity either of time or place. 

He was refolved to chufe a war rather than to have Bre- 
tagne carried by France, being fituate fo opportunely to annoy 
England either for coaft or trade. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Againft thefe there is a proper objection, that they offend 
uniformity ; whereof I am therefore opportunely induced to 
fay fomewhat. Wotton’s Architecture. 

This experiment does opportunely fupply the deficiency. Boyle. 

OPPORTUNITY. x. f. [opportunite, Fr. opportunitas, Lat.) Fit 

fit place; time ; convenience ; fuitablenefs of circumftances to 
any end. 

A wife man will make more opportunities than he finds. 
Mens behaviour fhould be like their apparel, not too ftraight 
but free for exercife. Bacon, Effay 53. 

Opportunity, like a fudden guft, 

Hath fwell'd my calmer thoughts into a tempeft. 

Accurfed opportunity / 

That work’ft our thoughts into defires, defires 

‘To refolutions ; thofe being ripe and quicken’d, 

‘hou giv’ft them birth, and bring’ft them forth to aétion. 

Denham. 


Prior. 


Tho’ their advice be good, their counfel wife, 

Yet length ftill lofes opportunities. Denham. 

Neglect no opportunity of doing good, nor check thy de- 
fire of doing it, by a vain fear of what may happen. Arterd. 

All poets have taken an opportunity to give long defcrip- 
tions of the night. Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fey. 

To OPPO'SE. v.a. [oppofer, French; oppono, Latin.] 
1. To act againft ; to be adverfe ; to hinder; to refift. 
There’s no bottom, none 
In my voluptuoufnefs: and my defire 
All continent impediments would o’erbear, 
~ 1 hat did oppofe my will. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
2. To put in oppofition ; to offer as an antagonift or rival. 

If all men ate not naturally equal; I am fure all flaves are ; 
and then I may, without prefumption, oppo/é my fingle opini- 
on to his. Poche. 

3. To place as an obftacle. 
Since he ftands obdurate, 

And that ng lawful means can carry me 


OPP 


Out of his envy’s reach, I do oppofe 
My patience to his fury. 
I thro’ the feas puriu'd their exil’d race, — 
Engag’d the heaw’ns, ofpos’d the ftormy main ; 
But billows roar’d and tempelts rag’d in vain. 
4. To place in front. 
Her grace fat down 
In a rich chair of ftate; oppojing freely 
The beauty of her perfon to the people. 
To Oppo’se. v. n. 
1. To act adverfely. 
A fervant, thrill’d with remorfe, 
Oppos'd againit the act, bending his fword 
To his great mafter. Soake/p. King Lear. 
He practifed to difpatch fuch of the nobility as were like 


Dryden, 


S Lake/peare. 


to oppofe againft his miichievous drift, and in fuch fort to en- 


cumber and weaken the ref, that they thould be no in:pedi- 
ments to him. Hayward, 
2. To object ina difputation ; to have the part of railsny dif- 
ficulties againft a tenet fuppofed to be right. 
Oppo’sExess. adj. [from oppo/e.] Irrefitible ; not to be oppofed. 
I could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great oppofele/s wills.  Shake/peare. 
Orpo’srr. x. f. [from oppye.] One that oppoles; antagonit ; 
enemy ; rival, 
` Now the fair coddefs fortune 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Mifguide thy oppofers {words : bold gentleman ! 
Profperity be thy page. Shake/p. Coriolanus: 
Brave wits that have made effays worthy of immortality ; 
yet by reafon of envious and more popular oppofers, have lub- 
mitted to fate, and are almoft loft in oblivion. Glanv. 
I do not fee how the minifters could have continued in 
their ftations, if their oppofers had agreed about the metiods 


by which they fhould be ruined. Swi. 
A hardy modern chief, ; 
A bold oppojer of divine belief: Blackmore. 


O'PPOSITE. adj. [oppo/ite, Fr. oppoftus, Lats] 
1. Placed in front ; facing each other. 
To th’ other five, 
Their planetary motions and a{pects, 
In fextile, fquare, trine and oppo/ite, 
Of noxious efficacy. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x 
2. Adverfe; repugnant. 
Nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling novels, by 
which the reader is mifled into another fort of pleaiure, 
oppofite to that which is defigned in an epick poem.  Dryd. 
This is a profpect very uneafy to the lufts and pailions, 
and oppo/ite to the ftrongelt defires of fleth and blood. 
3. Contrary. 
In this fallen ftate of man religion begins with repentance 
and converfion, the two oppo/ite terms of which are God and 
fin. Tillotjon, Serm. i. 


Roger. 


Particles of fpeech have divers, ahd fometimes almoft op- ` 


pofite lignifications. Locke. 
Opposite. 1. f. _Adverfary; opponent ; antagonift; enemy. 
To the beft and wifeft, while they live, the world is con- 
tinually a froward oppofite, a curious obferver of their de- 
fects and imperfections ; their yirtues it afterwards as much 
admireth. Hooker, b. v. f 7 
He is the moft fkilful, bloody, and fatal cppofite that you 
could have found in Illyria. Shakelp. Twelfth Night. 
The knight whom fate or happy chance 
Shall grace his arms fo far in equal fight, 
From out the bars to force his oppofite, 
The prize of valour and of love dial! gain. 
O'pposiTeLy. adv. [from oppo/ite.] 
1. In fuch a fituation as to face each other. 
The lefler pair are joined edge to edge, 
with their points downward, but upward. 
2. Adverfely. 
I oft have feen, when corn was ripe to mow 
And now in dry, and brittle {traw did grow, ; l 
Winds from all quarters oppo/itely blow. 
O’pposirENEss. x. f. [from oppo/ite. } 
pofite. 
Opposr'TIon. n. f. [oppofition, Fr. oppofitio, Lat.} 
1. Situation fo as to tront fomething oppoled. ` 
2. Hoftile refiftance. 3 


D ryden . 


but not oppo/itety 
Grew’s ddu: 


c Aiay’s Firgil \ 
The ftate of being op- 


He 


Cry’d oh! and mounted; found no oppojcticn 


From what he look'd for fhould oppote. Shake/peare. 
Virtue which breaks thro’ all oppo/ition, r 

And all temptation can remove, 

Mott fhines, and moft is acceptable above. Àliltsn. 


He confiders Laulus refcuing his father at the hazard of 
his own life, as an image of himfelf when he took Anchifes 
on his fhoulders, and bore him fafe thro’ the 
and the oppofition of his enemies. 

3. Contrariety of affection. 

They who never tise the experiment of a holy life, mea- 

iure 


rage of the fire 
Dryden's Dufrejny. 


Shakefp. Merch. of Venice, 


à 
—— oe 
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fure the laws of God not by thcir intrinfical goodnels, but 
by the reluétancy and oppofition which they find in their own 
Heats: Tillotfon, Serm. 6. 
4. Contrariety of intcreft; contraricty of meafures. 
5- Contraricty of meening; diverfity of meaning. 

The parts of every true oppofition do alway both concern 
the fame fubjeét, and have reference to the fame thing, fith 
otherwife they arebut in fhewoppofite, and not in truth. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 48. 

Reafon can never permit the mind to reject a greater evi- 
dence, to embrace what is lefs evident, nor allow it to enter 
tain probability in spf o/ition to knowledge and certainty. Locke. 

To O'PPRESS. v. a. [oppreffus, Lat.] 
1. To crufh by hardfhip or unrcafonable feverity. 

Ifrae] and Judah were oppreffed together, and all that took 
them captives held them faft, they refufed to let them go. 


Jer. Jag 3 
Pope. 


Alas! a mortal moft oppre/? of thofe 
Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes. 
2. To overpower ; to fubdue. 
We're not ourfelves, 
When nature, being oppre/?, commands the mind 
To fuffer with the body. Shakefp. King Lear. 
In blazing height of noon, 
The fun eppre/s’d, is plung’d in thickeft gloom. 
Oppression. n. /. [oppreffion, Fr. from oppre/s.] 
1. The act of oppreffing ; cruelty ; feverity. 
2. The fate of being oppreifed ; mifery. 
Famine is in thy cheeks ; 
Need and opprejfion {tare within thine eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. 
Czefar himfelf has work, and our oppre/fion 
Excecds what we expected. Shake/. Ant. and Cleop. 
3. Hardfhip ; calamity. 
«© Weare all fubject to the fame accidents; and when we 
fee any under particular oppreffion, we fhould look upon it as 
the common lot of human nature. Addif. Spectator. 
4- Dullnefs of fpirits ; laffitude of body. 
Droufinefs, oppreffion, heavinefs, and laffitude, are figns 
of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
Oppre'ssivE. adj. [from oppre/s.] 
3. Cruel; inhuman; unjuftly exactious or fevere. 
2. Heavy ; overwhelming. 
Alicia, reach thy friendly arm, 
And help me to fupport that feeble frame, 
That nodding totters with oppreffive wee, 
And finksebeneath its load. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Oppre’ssor. n.f. [oppreffeur, Fr. from oppre/s.] One who 
hartafles others with unreafonable or unjuft feverity. 
I from oppreffors did the poor defend, 


Thom/. 


Shate/p. 


The fatherlefs, and fuch as had no friend. Sandys. 
The cries of orphans, and th’ opprejfor’s rage, 
Had reach’d the ftars. Dryden. 


Power when employed to relieve the opprefled, and to 

unifh the oppreffor, becomes a great bleffing: Swift. 

OPPRO’BRIOUS. adj. [from opprobrium, Lat.] Reproach- 
ful; difgraceful ; caufing infamy; fcurrilous. 

Himfelf pronounceth them bleffed, that fhould for his 
name fake be fubject to all kinds of ignominy and opprobrious 
malediction. Hooke, b. v. J. 48. 

I will not here defile 
My unftain’d verfe with his opprobrtons name. 
Solomon he led by fraud ta build 

His temple right again{t the temple of God, 

On the opprobrious hill. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i. 

They fee themfelves unjuftly afperfed, and vindicate them- 
felves in terms no lefs opprobrious than thofe by which they 
are attacked. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 137. 

Oppxo’sRiousty. ad. [from opprebrious. ] Reproachfully ; 
fcurriloufly. 
Think you, this little prating York 
Was not incenfed by his fub:le mother, 
To taunt and fcorn you thus opprobrioufly. Shakefp. R. II. 
OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS. n. f. [from opprobrious.} Reproachfulneis; 
fcurrility. 
To OPPU GN. v. a. [cppugno, Lat.] To oppofe ; to attack ; 
to refift. 

For the ecclefiaftical Jaws of this land we are led by a 
great reafon to obferve, and ye be by no neceffity bound to 
oppugn them. ‘ai Hooker's Pref. 

They faid the manner of their impeachment they could 
not but conceive did oppugn the rights of parliament. C'ar. 

If nothing can oppugn his love, 

And virtue invious ways can prove, 

W hat cannot he confide to do 

That brings both love and virtue too? Aud. p. i. 

The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundify the blood, 
and oppugn putrefaction. Harvey. 
OPPU'’GNANCY. x. f. [from oppugn.] Oppofition. 
Take but degree away, untune that ftring, 
And hark what difcord follows, each thing meets 
In meer oppugnancy. Shakefpeare’s. Troil, and Cre/s, 


Danicl. 


O R 


Oppu‘oner. n. f. [from oppugn.] One who oppoles or attacks 
The modern and degcnerate Jews be, upon the fcore of 

being the great patrons of man’s free will, not caufeletsly 
efteemed the great oppugners of God’s frec grace. Boyle. 

Opsi’matuy. mf. [opsuddix.] Late education ; late eru- 
dition. 

Opsona’TIon, n. f. [opfonatio, Latin.] Catering; a buying 
provifions. Dié?, 

O'prarce. adj. [optabilis, Lat.] Defirable ; to be wifhed. 

O’PTATIVE. adj. [optativus, Lat.] Expreflive of defire. [In 
grauimar. ] 

The verb undergocs in Greek a different formation to fig- 
nify wifhing, which is called the optative mood. Clarke. 

O'rricar. x. f. (dalixos.] Relating to the fcience of optics. 

It feems not agreeable to what anatomilts and optical wri- 
ters deliver, touching the relation of the two eyes to each 
other. Boyle. 

O'prician. n. f. [from optick.] One fkilled in opticks. 
O’prick. adj. [8xlsnos ; optique, Fr.] 
ï. Vifual ; producing vifion ; fubfervient to vifion. 

May not the harmony and difcord of colours arife from 
the proportions of the vibrations propagated through the fibres 
of the optic nerves into the brain, as the harmony and di 
cord of founds arife from the proportions of the vibrations 
of the air? Newt. Opt: 

2. Relating to the fcience of vifion. 

Where our mafter handleth the contractions of pillars, 
we have an optic rule, that the higher they are the lefs fhould 
be always their diminution aloft, becaufe the eye itfelf doth 
naturally contract all objects, according to the diftance. 

Wotton's Architecture. 
O’prick, n.f. An inftrument of fight; an organ of fight. 
Can any thing efcape the perfpicacity of thofe eyes which 
were before light, and in whofe opticks there is no opacity. 
Brown. 
Our corporeal eyes we find 
Dazzle the opticks of our mind. Denham. 
You may neglect, or quench, or hate the flame, 
Whofe fmoke too long obfcur’d your rifing name, 
And quickly cold indiff’rente will enfue, 


When you love’s joys thro’ honour’s optick view. Prior. 
Why has not man a microfcopick eye? 

For this plain reafon, man is not a fly. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks giv’n, 

T'’infpeét a mite, not comprehend the heav’n: Pope. 


O’ptick. n. f. [dalix.] The fcience of the nature and laws 
of vifion. 

No fpherical body of what bignefs foever illuminates the 
whole fphere of another, although it illuminate fomething 
more than half of a leffer, according unto the do¢trine of 
opticks. Brown’s Vulgar Err. b. vi. 

Thofe who defire fatisfaCtion in the appearance, muft go 
to the admirable treatife of opticks by Sir Ifaac Newton. 

Cheyne’s Phil. Prins 
O’primacy. n. f. [optimates, Lat.] Nobility; body of nobles. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare co-ordina- 
tion of power, a wholefome mixture betwixt monarchy, 
optimacy, and democracy. Aowgl. 

OPTI'MITY. n. j. [from optimus.] The ftate of being beft: 
O’prion. n. f. [optio, Lat.] Choice; election. 

Tran{plantation muft proceed from tne option of the people; 
elfe it founds like an exile ; fo the colonies muft be raifed by 
the leave of the king and not by his command. Bacon. 

Which of thefe two rewards we will receive, he hath lett 
to our option. Smallridge’s Serm. 

O'PULENCE. ) n. f. [opulence, Fr. opulentia; Latin.) Wealth; 
O’PULENCY. § riches; affluence. 

It muft be a difcovery of the infinite flatteries that follow 
youth and opulency. Shakefp. Tim. of Athens. 

After eight years {pent in outward opulency and inward mur- 
mur, that it was not gteater; after vaft fums of money and 
great wealth gotten, he died unlamented. Clarendon. 

He had been a perfon not only of great opulence, but au- 


thority. Aiterbury. 
There in full opulence a banker dwelt, 
Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt ; 
His fide board glitter’d with imagin’d plate, 
And his proud fancy held a vatt eftate. Swi t. 


C'PULENT. adj. [opulent Fr. epulentus, Lat.) Rich; wealthy ; 
aMuent. 
He made hith his ally, and provoked a mighty and opulent 
king by an offenfive war in his quarrel. Bacon. 
To begin with the fuppoled policy. of gratifying only the 
rich and opulent. loes our wife man think that the grandee 
whom he courts does not fee through all the little plots of 
his courtfhip. i South’s Sermons. 
O'ruLENTLY. adv. [from opalent.} Richly; with fplendor. 
Or. conjunt. [oden, Saxon. } 
1. A disjunctive particle, marking diftribution, and fometimes 
oppolition. 
Inquire what the anticnts thought concerning this world, 
whether it was to puih or no; whether to be de- 
ftroved 


ftroyed or to ftand eternally ? 
He my mufe’s homage fhou’d receive, 

If Icou’d write or Holles cou’d forgive. = Garth. 

Every thing that can be divided by the mind into two or 
more ideas, is called complex. Watts’s Logick. 

2. It correfponds to either ; he muft either fall or fly. 
3. Or is fometimes redundant, but is then more properly omitted. 

How great foever the fins of any unreformed perfon are, 
Chrift died for him becaufe he died for all; only he muft re- 
form and forfake his fins, or elfe he fhall never receive bene- 
fit of his death, Hammona’s Fund. 

4. fon, or ene, Saxon. ] Before ; or ever, is before ever. 

Or we go to the declaration of this pfalm, it fhall be con- 

venient to fhew who did write this pfalm. Fifber. 
The dead man’s knell 

Is there fcarce afk’d for whom, and good men’s lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they ficken. Shake[p. Macheth. 

Learn before thou fpeak, and ufe phyfick or ever thou be 
fick.’ Ecclus xviii. 19. 

OR. n.f. [French.] Gold. 
The fhow’ry arch 
With lifted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. Philips. 
O’racu. n.f. The flower is without leaves, but confifts of 
many ftamina arifing from a five leav’d empalement ; the 
pointal becomes a flat orbicular feed, enclofed in the em- 
palement, which becomes a foliaceous capfule, including two 
forts of feeds. There are thirteen fpecies ; of which the 
firft called garden orach, was cultivated as a culinary herb, 
and ufed as fpinach, though it is not generally liked by the 
Englifh, but ftill efteemed by the French. It was formerly 
ufed in medicine. Miller. 
O’RACLE. n. f. [oracle, Fr. oraculum, Lat.] 
i. Something delivered by fupernatural wifdom. 

The main principle whereupon our belief of all things 
therein contained dependeth, is, that the fcriptures are the 
oracles of God himfelf. Hooker, b. iii. f. 8. 

2. The place where, or perfon of whom the determinations 
of heaven are enquired. 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 
And fet me up in hope? Shake[p. Macbeth. 
God hath now fent his living oracle 

Into the world to teach his final will, 

And fends his fpirit of truth henceforth to dwell 

In pious hearts, an inward oracle, 

To all truth requifite for men to know. Par. Reg. 

3. Any perfon or place where certain decifions are obtained. 
There mighty nations fhall enquire their doom, 
The world’s great oracle in times to come. Pope. 
4. One famed for wifdom ; one whofe determinations are not 
to be difputed. 
To O’RACLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To utter oracles. A 
word not received. 
No more fhalt thou by oracling abufe 
The gentiles. Paradife Regained, b. i. 
Ora‘cuLar. ) adj. [from oracle.] Uttering oracles; refem- 
Ora‘cuLous. § bling oracles. 
Thy counfel would be as the oracle of 

Urim and thummim, thofe oraculous gems 

On Aaron's breaft, or tongue of feers old 

Infallible. Milton’s Paradife Reg. b. iii. 

Here Charles contrives the ord’ring of his ftates, 

Here he refolves his neighb’ring princes fates ; 

What nation fhall have peace, where war be made, 

Determin’d is in this orac’lous fhade. Waller. 

Though their general acknowledgments of the weaknefs 
of human underftanding look like cold and fceptical difcourage- 
ments ; yet the particular expreffions of their fentiments are 
as oraculous as if they were omnifcient. Glanv Scep/. 

They have fomething venerable and oracular, in that un- 


Burnet. 


adorned gravity and thortnefs in the expreflion. Pop. Pref. 
TH orac’lous feer frequents the Pharian coaft, 
Proteus a name tremendous o’er the main. Pope. 


Ora‘cuLousLy. adv. [from oraculous.] In manner of an 
oracle. 

The teftimony of antiquity, and fuch as pafs oraculoufly 
amongft us, were not always fo exact as to examine the 
doctrine they delivered. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. i. 

Hence rife the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Where Jove of old oraculonfly {poke. Dryden. 
Ora‘cuLousness. n. f. [from oracular.] The ftate of being 
oracular. 
O'RAISON. n. f. [oraifon, Fr. oratio, Lat.) Prayer; verbal 
fupplication ; or oral worfhip: more frequently written orifon, 
Stay, let’s hear the oraifons he makes. Shake/peare. 
Bufinefs might fhorten, not difturb her pray’r ; 

Heav’n had the bett, if not the greater fhare: 

An attive life, long orai/ons forbids, 

Yet ftill fhe pray’d, for ftill fhe pray’d by deeds. Dryden. 


ORAL, adj. [oral, Fr. os, orris, Latin.) Delivered by mouth ; 
not written. 

Oral difcourfe, whofe tranfient faults dying with the found 
that gives them life, and fo not fubject to a {trict review, 
more eafily efcapes obfervation. Lockes Eduat, 

St. John was appealed to as the living oracle of the church; 
and as his ora/ teftimony lafted the firit century, many have 
obferved, that by a particular providence leveral of our Sa 
viour’s difciples, and of the early converts, lived to a very 
great age, that they might perfonally convey the truth of the 
gofpel to thofe times which were very remote. Addifon. 

O’ratty. adv. [from oral.} By mouth ; without writing. 

Oral tradition were incompetent without written monu- 
ments to derive to us the original laws of a kingdom, be- 
caufe they are complex, not orally traducible to fo great a 
diftance of ages. Hale’s Comm. Laws of Eng. 

ORANGE. n. f. [orange, Fr. aurentra, Latin.] The leaves 
have two lobes or appendages at their bafe like ears, and cut 
in form of a heart; the fruit is round and deprefled, and of 
a yellow colour when ripe, in which it differs from the ci- 
tron and lemon. The fpecies are eight. Miller. 

I will difcharge it in your ftraw-colour’d beard, your orange 
tawny beard. Siake/p. Midf. Nights Dream. 

The notary came aboard, holding in his hand a fruit like 
an orange, but of colour between orange tawny and {carlet, 
which caft a moft excellent odour, and is ufed for a preferva- 
tive againft infection. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Fine oranges, fauce for your veal, 

Are charming when fqueez’d in a pot of brown ale. Swift. 

The ideas of orange colour and azure, produced in the 
mind by the fame infufion of lignum nephriticum, are no 
lefs diftinét ideas than thofe of the fame colours taken from 
two different bodies. Locke. 

O’RANGERY. n. f. [orangerie, Fr.] Plantation of oranges. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 

orangery, or artificial green houfe. Spectator, N°. 477. 
O’RANGEMUSK. 2. f. See PEAR, of which it is a fpecies. 
O/RANGEWIFE. n. f. [orange and wife.] A woman who fells 

oranges. 

You wear out a good wholefome forenoon in hearing a 
caufe between an orangewife and a foflet feller. Shakef. 

Ora’rion. n. f. [oration, Fr. oratio, Lat.] A fpeech made ac- 
cording to the laws of rhetorick ; a harangue ; a declamation. 

There fhall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take 

The cruel iflue of thefe bloody men. Shakefp. Ful. Caf, 

This gives life and fpirit to every thing that is fpoken, 
awakens the dulleft {pirits, and adds a fingular grace and 
excellency both to the perfon and his oration. Watts. 

ORATO’RICAL. adj. [from oratour.] Rhetorical; befitting an 
oratour. 

Where he fpeaks in an oratorical, affecting, or perfuafive 
way, let this be explained by other places where he treats of 
the fame theme in a doctrinal way. ‘Watts. 

O'RATOUR. n. f. [orateur, Fr. orator, Lat.] 

1. A publick fpeaker ; a man of eloquence. 

Poor queen and fon! your labour is but loft ; 
For Warwick is a fubtle orator. Shake/p, Henry VI. 
As when of old fome orator renown’d, 

In Athens or free Rome, where cloquence 

Flourifh’d, fince mute! to fome great caufe addrefs’d, 

Stood in himfelf colle¢éted ; while each part, 

Motion, each aét, won audience. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

The conftant defign of both thefe orators in all their 
fpeeches, was to drive fome one particular point. Swift. 

I have liftened to an orator of this fpecies, without being 
able to underftand one fingle fentence. Swift. 

Both orators to much renown’d, 

In their own depths of eloquence were drown’d. Dryden. 

2, A petitioner. This fenfe is ufed in addrefles to chancery. 

O'RATORY. n. f. [oratoria, ars, Lat.]} 

1. Eloquence ; rhetorical fkill. 

Each pafture ftored with fheep feeding with fober fecurity, 
while the pretty lambs with bleating oratory craved the dams 


comfort. Sidney. 
When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Yet hath a woman’s kindnefs over-rul’d. Shake/peare. 


When my oratory grew tow’rd end, 
I bid them that did love their country’s good, 
Cry, God fave Richard. Shake/p. Rich, II. 
Sighs now breath’d 

Unutterable, which the fpirit of pray’r 

Infpir’d, and wing’d for heav’n with fpeedier flight 

Than loudett oratory. Aiilten’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

By this kind of oratory and profeffing to decline their own 
inclinations and wifhes, purely for peace and unity, thcy 
prevailed over thofe who were {till furprifed. Clarend. 

Thc former who had to deal with a people of much more 
politenefs, learning, and wit, laid the greateft weight of his 
oratory upon the ftrength of his arguments. Swift. 

Come 
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Come harmlefs characters, that no one hit, 

Come Henley’s oratory, Ofborn’s wit. 

2. Exercife of eloquence. 

The Romans had feifed upon the flect of the Antiates, 
among which there were fix armed with rottra, with which the 
conful Menenius adorned the publick place of oratory. Arb. 

a [ Oratotre, French.) ™ 

Oratory fiznifies a private place, which is deputed and al- 
lotted for prayer alone, and nor for the general celebration of 
divine fervice. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

They began to erect to themfelves oratoriis not in any 
fumptuous or ftately manner, which neither was poflible by 
rcafon of the poor cftate of the church, and had been peril- 
ous in regard of the world’s envy towards them. Hooker. 

Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good oratory or 
place to pray in; nor thy duty for want of temporal en- 
couragements. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

ORB. n. Ja [orbe, Fr. orbis, Latin. ] 
I. Sphere; orbicular body ; circular body. 

A mighty collcétion of water inclofed in the bowels of the 
ezrth, conftitutes an huge orb in the interior or central parts ; 
upon the furface of which ord of water the terreftrial ftrata 
are expanded. Woodw. Nat. Hif. 

The with a ftorm of darts to diftance drive 

The Trojan chief; who held at bay trom far, 

On his Vulcanian orb fuftain’d the war. 

2. Mundane fphere ; celcitial body; light of heaven. 
nI the floor of heav’n 

There's not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft, 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims. 

2. Wheel ; any rolling body. 
The orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll’d as with the found 
Of torrent floods. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
4. Circle; line drawn round. 
5. Circle defcribed by any of the mundane fpheres. 

Aftronomers, to folve the phenomena, framed to their 

conceit eccentricks and epicycles, and a wonderful engine of 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 


orbs, though no fuch things were. Bacon. 
With {miling afpect you ferenely move, 
In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. Dryden. 


6. Period; revolution of time. 
Self-begot, felf-rais’d, 
By our own quick’ning pow’r, when fatal courfe 
Had circled his full corb, the birth mature 
Of this our native heav’n. Milt. Par. Loft, bv. 
7. Sphere of action. 
Will you again unknit 
This churlifh knot of all abhorred war, 
And move in that obedient orb again, 
Where you did give a fair and nat’ral light. Shakefp. 
§. It is applied by Milton to the eye, as being luminous and 
{pherical. 
A drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or dim fuffufion veil’d. Milten, 
ORBA'TION. 2. f. [orbatus, Lat.] Privation of parents or chil- 
dren. 
O’rBeD. adj. [from orb.] 
1. Round; circular; orbicular. 
All thofe fayings will I overfwear, 
And all thofe fwearings keep as true in foul, 
As doth that orbed continent the fire, 
That fevers day from night. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
2. Formed into a circle. 
Truth and juftice then 
Will down return to men, 
Orb'd in a rainbow, and like glories wearing. 
3. Rounded. 


Milton. 


A golden axle did the work uphold, 

Gold was the beam, the wheels were oré’d with gold. Addi/. 
OrercuLrar. adj. [orbiculaire, Fr. orbiculatus, Lat. } 
1. Spherical. 

He fhall monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by th’ cmpyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy erbicular world. 
2. Circular. 

The form of their bottom is not the fame; for whereas 
before it was of an crbicular make, they now look as if they 
were prefled. Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 114. 

By a circle I underfland not here a perfect geometrical 
circle, but an orbicular figure, whole length is equal to its 
bieadth, and which as to fenfe may feem circular. Newt. 

ORDICULARLY. adj. [from orbicular. } Sphcrically ; circularly. 
OREICULARNESS. ^. jJ. [from orbicular.) The ftate of being 
orlicular. 
ORBÝCULATED. adj. [orbiculatus, Latin.] Moulded into an orb, 
Oxwit. n. f. (orbite, Fr. orbita, Latin.] The line defcribed 
by the revolution of a planet. 
Suppofe more funs in proper orbits roll’d, 

Diffoly’d the {nows and chac’d the polar cold. Blackm. 

Suppofe the carth placed nearer to the fun, and revolve for 
inftance in the crbit of Mercury; there the whole occan 


Milton. 
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would even boil with extremity of heat, and be all exhaled 
into vapours ; all plants and animals would be fcorched. Bent. 

Ornity. n. f. [orbus, Latin.} Lofs, or want of parents or 
children. 


Orc. n. f. [orca, Lat. bpuya.] A fort of fea-fith. Ainf. 
An illand falt and bare, 
The haunt of feals and orcs, and fea-maws clang. Mik. 


O'rcHaL. n. f- A ftonc from which a blue colour is made. inf. 
O’rcHanerT. n.f. An herb. Ain. 
O'RCHARD. ». f. [cither hortyard or wortyard, fays Skinner ; 
ontzeand, Saxon. Junius.) A garden of fruit-trces. 
Planting of orchards is very prohtable, as wel! as pleafur- 
able. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
They overcome their riches, not by making 
Baths, orchards, fifh pools. Ben. Fobnfon. 
Her private orchards wall’d on ev’ry fide, 
To lawlefs Sylvans all accefs deny’d. Pope. 
O’RCHESTRE. n. f. (French. ogxnsea.] The place where 
the muficians are fet at a publick fhow. 
Orv. n. f. An edge'or fharpnefs; asin ordhelm, ordbright, ec. 
and in the Mandifh tongue, ord fignifies a {pear or dart. Gib. 
Ord, inold Englifh, fignified beginning ; whence probably 
the proverbial phrafe odds [ords] and ends, for {craps or rem- 
nants. 


` To ORDAIN. Y. a. [ordino, Lat. ordonner, Fr.} 


1. To appoint; to decree. 
Know the caufe why mufick was ordain'd; 
Was it not to refrefh the mind of man 
After his ftudies, or his ufual pain ? Shakefdeare. 
Jeroboam ordained a featt. I Kings xii. 32. 
He hath alfo prepared for him the inftruments of death; 
he ordaineth his arrows againft the perfecutors. Pf. vii. 13. 
As many as were ordained to eternal life, believed. 
As xiii. 48. 
He commanded us to teftify that it is he which was or- 
dained of God to be the judge of quick and dead. Asx. 42. 
The fatal tent, 
The fcene of death, and place ordain’d for punifhment. Dryd. 
To fouls opprefs’d and dumb with grief, 
The Gods ordain this kind relief, 
That mufick fhould in founds convey 


What dying lovers dare not fay. Waller. 
My reafon bends to what thy eyes ordain ; 
For I was born to love, and thou to reign. Prior. 


2. To cftablith ; to fettle; to inftitute. 
Mulmutius 

Ordain’d our Jaws, whofe ufe the {word of Czfar 

Hath too much mangled. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 

I will ordain a place for Ifrael. 1 Chron. xvii. Q. 

God from Sinai defcending, will himfelf 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets found, 
Ordain them laws. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 
For thee I have erdain’d it, and 

Have fuffer’d, that the glory may be thine 

Of ending this great war ; fince none but thou 

Can end it. Mailton’s Par. Loft, b. vi. 

Some laws ordain, and fome attend the choice 

Of holy fenates, and elect by voice. 

3. To fet in an office. 

All fignified unto you by a man, who is ordained over the 

affairs, fhall be utterly deftroyed. Ejfther, xiii. 6. 
4. To inveft with minifterial fun@ion, or facerdotal power. 
Meletius was ordained by Arian bifhops, and yet his ordi- 
nation was never queftioned. Stilling fleet. 
O’/RDAINER. n. f. [from ordain.] He who ordains. 
O’RDEAL. n. f. [onbal, Sax. ordalium, low Lat. ordalie, Fr.] 
A trial by fire or water, by which the perfon accufed appealed 
to heaven, by walking blindfold over hot bars of iron; or 
being thrown, I fuppofe, into the water ; whence the vulgar 
trial of witches. 

Their ordeal laws they ufed in doubtful cafes, when clear 
proofs wanted. Hakewill on Providence. 

In the time of king John, the purgation per ignem et 
aquam, or the trial by ordeal continued ; but it ended with 
this king. Hale, 

O'RDER. n. f. [ordo, Lat. ordre, Fr.] 
1. Method ; regular difpofition. 

To know the true ftate of Solomon’s houfe, I will keep 
this order; I will fet forth the end of our foundation, the 
inftruments for our works, the feveral employments afficned, 
and the ordinances we obferve. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

As St. Paul was full of the doétrine of the gofpel ; fo it lay 
all clear and in order, open to his view. Locke: 

2. Eftablifhed procefs. 

The moderator, when either of the difputants breaks the 

rules, may interpofe to kecp them to order. Watts. 
3. Proper ftate. 
Any of the faculties wanting, or out of order, produce 


Dryden. 


fuitable defcéts in mens underftandings. Locke. 
4. Regularity ; fettled mode. 
This order with her forrow fhe accords, 
Which orderlefs all form of order brake. Daniel. 
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$. Mandate ;- precept ; command. 
Give order to my fervants, that they take 

No note of our being abfent. Shakefp. Mer. of Ven. 
If the lords of the council iffued out any order againft 
them, or if the king fent a proclamation for their repair to 
their houfes, prefently fome nobleman deputed by the tables 
publifhed a proteftation againft thole orders and proclamations. 
Clarendon. 

Upon this new fright, an order was made by both houfes 
for difarming all the papifts in England; upon which, and 
the like orders, though feldom any thing was after done, yet 
it ferved to keep up the apprehenfions in the people, of dan- 
gers and defigns, and to difincline them from any reverence 


or affection to the queen. Clarendon. 
I have received an order under your hand for a thoufand 
pounds in words at length. Tatler, N°. 60. 


6. Rule; regulation. 

The church hath authority to eftablifh that for an order 
at one time, which at another time it may abolifh, and in 
both do well. Hooker, b. v. f. 8. 

». Regular government. 
The night, their number, and the fudden act 
Would dafh all order, and protect their fact. Daniel, 
8. A fociety of dignified perfons diftinguifhed by marks of ho- 
nour. 
Elves, 

The feveral chairs of order look you fcour, 

With juice of balm and ev’ry precious flow’r. Shakefp. 

Princes many times make themfelves defires, and fet their 
hearts upon toys ; fometimes upon a building ; fometimes 


upon erecting of an order. Bacon, 
She left immortal trophies of her fame, 
And to the nobleft order gave the name. Dryden. 
By fhining marks, diftinguifh’d they appear, 
And various orders various enfigns bear. Granville. 


g. A rank, or clafs. 

The king commanded the high prieft and the priefts of 
the fecond order, to bring forth out of the temple all the 
veffels. 2 Kings xxiii. 4. 

Th’ Almighty feeing, 
From his tranfcendent feat the faints among, 
To thofe bright orders utter’d thus his voice. Milton. 
10. A religious fraternity. 
Find a bare foot brother out, 

One of our order to affociate me, 

Here vifiting the fick. Shake[p. Rom. and Juliet. 

rr. {In the plural.}] Hierarchical ftate. 

If the faults of men in orders are only to be judged among 
themfelves, they are all in fome fort parties. Dryden. 

Having in his youth made a good progrefs in learning, 
that he might dedicate himfelf more intirely to religion he 
entered into holy orders, and in a few years became renown- 
ed for his fandtity of life. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 164. 

12. Means to an end. 

Virgins muft remember, that the virginity of the body is 
only excellent in order to the purity of the foul; for in the 
fame degree that virgins live more fpiritually than other per- 
fons, in thc fame degree is their virginity a more excellent 
ftate. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

We fhould behave reverently towards the Divine Majefty, 
and juftly towards men; and in order to the better difcharge 
of thefe duties, we fhould govern ourfelves in the ufe of fen- 
fual delights, with temperance. Tillotfon, Serm. 6. 

The beft knowledge is that which is of greateft ufe in or- 
der to our eternal happinefs. Tillotjon, Serm. x. 

What we fee is in order only to what we do not fee; and 
both thefe ftates muft be joined together. Atterbury. 

One man purfues power in order to wealth, and another 
wealth in order to power, which laft is the fafer way, and 
generally followed. ; Swift's Exam. N°. 27. 

13. Meafures ; care. 

It were mect you fhould take fome order for the foldiers, 
which are now firft to be difcharged and difpofed of fome way ; 
whicb may otherwife grow to as great inconvenience as all 


. this that you have quit us from. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Provide me foldiers, 

Whilft I take order for mine own affairs. Shake/p. 

The money promifed unto the king, he took no order for, 

albeit Softratus required it. 2 Mac. iv. 27. 

If any of the family be diftrefled, order is taken for their 

relief and competent mcans to live. Bacon. 


14. [In architcéture.] A fyftem of the feveral members, or- 
naments, and proportions of columns and pilafters ; or it is 
a regular arrangement of the projecting parts of a building, 
cipecially thofe of a column; fo as to: form one beautiful 
whole: or order is a certain rule for the proportions of co- 
lumns, and for the figures which fome of the parts ought to 
have, on the account of the proportions that are given them, 
There are five orders of columns; three of which are Greck, 
viz, the doric, ionic, and corinthian ; and two Italian, viz. 
the tufcan and compofite. The whole is compofed of two 
parts at leaft, the column-and the entablature, and of four 
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parts at the moft ; where there is a pedeftal under the coa 
lumns, and one acroter or little pedeital on the top of the 
entablature. The column has three parts ; the bafe, the 
fhaft, and the capital; which parts are all different in the 
feveral orders. 

In the tufcan order, any height being given, divide it into 
ten parts and three quarters, called diameters, by diameters 


is meant the thicknefs of the {baft at the bottom, the pe- 


deftal having two ; the column with bafe and capital, feven; 
and the entablature one and three quarters. 

In the doric order, the whole height being given, is divided 
into twelve diameters or parts, and one third; the pedeftal 
having two and one third, the column eight, and the enta- 
blature two. 

In the ionic order, the whole height is dividedinto thirteen 
diameters and a half, the pedeftal having two and two thirds, 
the column nine, and the entablature one and four fifths. 

In the corinthian order, the whole height is divided into 
fourteen diameters and a half, the pedeftal having three, the 
column nine and a half, and the entablature two. 

In the compofite order, the whole height is divided into fif- 
teen diameters and one third ; the pedeftal having three and 
one third, the column ten, and the entablature two. 

In a colonnade or range of pillars, the intercolumination or 
fpace between columns inthe tufcan order, is four diameters. 
In the doric order, two and three quarters; in the ionic or- 
der, two and a quarter; in the corinthian order, two; and 
in the compofite order, one and a half, Builder’s DiGi. 

To ORDER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To regulate ; to adjuft ; to manage; to condu&. 

To him that ordereth his converfation aright, will I thew 
the falvation of God. VG bao 

As the fun when it arifeth in the heaven, fo is the beauty 
of a good wife in the ordering of her houfe. Ecclus xxvi. 16. 

Thou haft ordered all in meafure, number, and weight. 

Wijd. xi. 20. 
Bias being afked how a man fhould order his life? an- 
{wered, as if a man fhould live long, ordie quickly. Bacon. 
2. To manage; to procure. 
The kitchin clerk that hight digeftion, 
Did order all the cates in feemly wife. Fairy Queen. 
3. To methodife; to difpofe fitly. 

Thefe were the orderings of them in their fervice, to come 

into the houfe of the Lord. 1 Chron, xxiv. 19. 
4. To direct; tocommand. 
5. To ordain to facerdotal function. 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth liberty to 

object any crime againft fuch as are to be ordered. Whitgift. 
O'RDERER. n.f. [from order.] One that orders, methodifes, 
or regulates. — 

That there fhould be a great difpofer and orderer of all 
things, a wife rewarder and punifher of good and evil, hath 
appeared fo cquitable to men, that they have concluded it 
neceflary. Suckling. 

O’RDERLESs. adj. [from order.] Diforderly ; out of rule. 
All form is formlefs, order ordegle/s, 

Save what is oppofite to England’s love. Shake/peare. 

O’rpertiness. n. f. [from orderly.] Regularity; methodi- 
calnefs. 

O'RDERLY. adj. [from order.] 
1. Methodical ; regular. 

The book requireth but orderly reading. Hooker. 
2. Not tumultuous; well regulated. 

Balfour, by an orderly and well-governed march, paffed 
in the king’s quarters without any confiderable lofs, toa place 
of fafety. Clarendon, b. viii. 

3. According with eftablifhed rnethod. 

As for the orders eftablifhed, fith the law of nature, of 
God and man, do all favourthat which is in being, till or- 
derly judgment of decifion be given againft it, it is but juftice 
to exact obedience of you. Hooker’ s Pref. 

A clergy reformed from popery in fuch a manner, as hap- 
pily to preferve the mean between the two extremes, in 
do¢trine, worfhip, and government, perfected this reforma- 
tion by quiet and orderly methods, free from thofe confufions 
and tumults that elfewhere attended it. Atterbury. 

O’RDERLY. adv. [from order.) Methodically ; according to 
order ; regularly ; according to rule. 

All parts of knowledge have been thought by wife men 
to be then moft orderly delivered and proceeded in, when they 


are drawn to their firft original. Hooker, b. i. 
Afk him his name, and orderly proceed 

To fwear him. Shakefp. Rich. II. 
Make it orderly and well, 

According to the fafhion of tne time. Shakefpeare. 


It is walled with brick ana ftone, intermixed orderly. Sandys. 
How fhould thofe active particles, ever and anon juftled 
by the occurlion of other bodies, whereof there is an infinite 
{tore, fo orderly keep their cells without any alteration of 
fite. Glanville. 
In the body, when the principal parts, the heart and li- 
ver, do their offices, and all the inferior finaller veflels act 
orderly 
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orderly and duly, there arifes a fweet enjoyment upon the 
whole, which we call health. South's Serm, 
O'RDINARLE. adj. [ordino, Lat.] Such as may be appointed, 

All the ways of ceconomy God hath uled toward a ra- 
tional creature, to reduce mankind to that courfe of living 
which is moft perfectly agreeable to our nature, and by the 
mercy of God ordinable to eternal blifs. 

O’rpvinaL. adj. [ordinal, Fr. ordinalis, 
as, fecond, third. — 
‘The moon’s age is thus found, add to the epact the day 
of the month and the ordinal number of that month from 
March inclufive, becaule the epact begins at March, and 
the fum of tholc, cafting away thirty or twenty-nine, as 
often as it arifeth, is the age of the moon. Holder. 
O'RDINAL. n. f. [erdinal, Fr. ordinale, Latin.} A ritual; a 

book containing orders. Ainf. 
O’RDINANCE. n. j. (ordonnance, French.] 
1. Law; rule; prefcript. 

It feemeth hard to plant any found ordinance, or reduce 
them to a civil government; fince all their ill cuftoms are 
permitted unto them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let Richard and Elizabeth, 

The true fucceeders of each royal houfe, 

By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together ! 

2. Obfervance commanded. 

One ordinance ought not to exclude the other, much lefs 
to difparage the other, and leaft of all to undervalue that 
which is the moft eminent. Taylor. 

3. Appointment. 
Things created to fhew barc heads, 
When one but of my ordinance ftood up, 
To fpeak of peace or war. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
4. A cannon. It is now generally written for diftinction ord- 
nance ; its derivation js not certain. 

Caves and womby vaultages of France, 

_ Shall chide your trefpafs and return your mock, 

In fecond accent to his ordinance. Shake/p. Hen. V. 

O’RDINARILY. adv. [from ordinary. ] 
y. According to eftablifhed rules ; according to fettled method. 

Weare not to look that the church fhould change her 
publick laws and ordinances, made according to that which 
is judged ordinarily, and commonly fitteft for the whole, al- 
though it chance that for fome particular men the fame be 
found inconvenient. Hooker, b. iv. joii 

Springs and rivers do not derive the water which they or- 
dinarily refund, from rain. Woodward's Nat. Hif, 

2. Commonly; ufually. 

The inftances of human ignorance were not only clear 
ones, but fuch as are not fo ordinarily fufpected. Glanv. 

Prayer ought to be more than ordinarily fervent and vi- 
gorous before the facrament. South's Sermons. 

O'RDINARY. adj. [ordinarius, Latin.] 
. Eftablifhed ; methodical ; regular. 

Though in arbitrary governments there may be a body of 
Jaws obferved in the ordinary forms of juftice, they are not 
fufficient to fecure any rights to the people ; becaufe they 
may be difpenfed with. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

The ftanding ordinary means of conviction failing to in- 
fluence them, it is not to be expected that any extraordinary 
means fhould be able to do it. Atterbury. 

2. Common ; ufual. 

Yet did fhe only utter her doubt to her daughters, think- 
ing, fince the worft was paft, fhe would attend a further 
oceafion, leaft over much hafte might feem to proceed of 
the ordinary miflike between fifters in law. Sidney. 

It is fufficient that Mofes have the ordinary credit of an 
hiftorian given him. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 

This defignation of the perfon our author is more than 
ordinary obliged to take care of, becaufe he hath made the 
conveyance, as wel] as the power itfelf, facred. Locke. 

There is nothing more ordinary than children’s receiving 
into their minds propofitions from their parents; which be- 
ing faftencd by degrees, are at laft, whether true or falfe, 
riveted there. Tpke 

Method is not lefs requifite in ordinary converfation, than 
in writing. ` Addifen’s Spectator, N°. 476. 

3: Mean; of low rank. 

Thefe are the paths wherein ye haye walked, that are of 
the ordinary fort of men; thefe are the very fteps ye have 
trodden, and the manifeft degrees whereby ye are of your 
guides and directors trained up in that fchool. Hooker. 

Men of common capacity, and but ordinary judgment, 
are not able to difcern what things are fitteft for each kind 
and ftate of regiment. __ Hooker, b.i. BS: 

Every ordinary reader, upon the publifhing of a new poem, 
has will and ill-nature enough to turn feveral paflages of it 
into ridicule, and very often in the right place. Addifon, 

My {peculations, when fold fingle, are delights for the 
rich and wealthy ; after fome time they come to the market 
in great quantities, and are every ordinary man’s moncy. 


Addifon's Spettator, N°. 488. 


Hamm. 
Lat.] Noting order: 


Shake/p. 


bed 


~- 
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You will wonder how fuch an crdinary fel! 


ow us Wood, 
could get his majefty’s broad feal. 


Swift. 
4. Ugly; not handfome: as fhe is an ordinary woman, d 
O’'RDINARY. n. f. 
1. Eftablifhed judge of ecclefiaftical caufes. 
The evil will 

Of all their parifhioners they had conftrain’d, 

Who to the ordinary of them compl ain’d, Hubberd, 

If fault be in thefe things any where Juftly found, law hath 


refered the whole difpofition ‘and redrcis thereof to the or- 
dinary of the place. ' Hocker, b. v. f. 12. 
2. Settled eftablifhment. 

Spain had no other wars fave thofe which werc grown in- 
to an ordinary ; now they have coupled therewith the extra- 
ordinary of the Valtoline and Palatinate. 

3+ Actual and conftant office. 

Villiers had an intimation of the king’s pleafure to be 
his cup-bearer at large ; andthe fummer following he was 
admitted in ordinary, Wet. 

4. Regular price of a meal. 
Our courteous Antony, 

Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feat; — 

And for his ordinary pays his heart 

For what his eyes cat only. Shate/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 

5. A place of eating eftablifhed at a certain price. 

They reckon all their errors for accomplifhments ; and all 
the odd words they have picked up in a coftec-houfe, or a 
gaming ordinary, are produced as flowers of ftyle. Swift. 


To O'RDINATE. v. a. [ordinatus, Latin. } 
1. To appoint. 
Finding how the certain right did ftand, 
With full confent this man did ordinate 
The heir apparent to the crown and land: Daniel. 
O'RDINATE. adj. [ordinatus, Lat.] Regular ; methodical. 
Ordinate figures are fuch as have all their fides, and all their 
angles equal. Ray on the Creation. 
ORDINA‘TION. n. f. {ordinatio, Lat. from ordinate] 
1. Eftablithed order or tendency. 
Virtue and vice-have a natural ordination to the happinefs 
and mifery of life refpectively. Norris. 
2. The act of invefting any man with faccrdotal power. 
Though ordained by Arian bifhops, his ordination was ne- 
ver queftioned. Stilling fleet. 
St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of 
a prime ruler of the church, and entrufted with a large diocefe 
under the immediate government of their refpective elders ; 
and thofe deriving authority from his ordination. South. 
O’RpNaANcE. 1. J. [This was anciently written more frequently 
ordinance; but ordnance is ufed for diftinction.] Cannon ; 
great guns. 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field? 


Bacon. 


And heav’n’s artillery thunder in the fkies ? Shakelp. 
When a fhip feels or rolls in foul weather, the breaking 
loofe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 


There are examples now of wounded perfons that have 
roarcd for anguifh and torment at the difcharge of ordnance, 
though at a very great diftance. Bentley's Serm. 

ORDO'NNANCE. n. f. [French.] Difpofition of figures in 


a picture. 


O'RDURE. n. f. [ordure, French; from fordes, Lat. Skinner, ] 
Dune ; filth. 
Gard’ners with ordure hide thofe roots 
That fhall firft {pring and be moft delicate. Shakefp: 


Working upon human ordure, and by long preparation 
rendering it odoriferous, he terms it zidetta occidentalis. Brown. 
We added fat pollutions of our own, 


T’ encreafe the {teaming ordures of the ftage, Dryden, 
Renew’d by ordure’s fympathetick force; 
As oil’d with magic juices for the courfe, Pope. 


Vig’rous he rifes. 
Ore. n. f. [one, or ona, Saxon; oor, Dutch, a mine. ] 
1. Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its mineral ftate. 
Round about him lay on every fide, 
Great heaps of gold that never would be {pent ; 
Of which fome were rude ore not purify’d 
Of Mulciber’s devouring element, Fairy Queen, 
They would have brought them the gold ore aboard their 
fhips. Raleigh's Apology, 
A hill not far, 
Shone with a glofly fcurf, undoubted fign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 
The work of fulphur. Milton’ s Paradife Lofty b.i. 
Who have labour’d more 
To fearch the treafures of the Roman ftore, 
Or dig in Grecian mines for parer ore 2 
We walk in dreams on fairy land, 
Where golden ore lies mixt with 


Rofcomm.n. 


common fand, Dryden. 
Thofe who unripe veins in mines explore, 
On the rich bed again the warm turf lay, 
"Till time digefts the yet imperfect ore, 
And know it will be gold another day. Dryden. 
Thofe 
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Thofe profounder regions they explore, 
Where metals ripen in vaft cakes of ore. 


2. Metal, 


Garth. 


The liquid ore he drain’d 

Firft his own tools; then what might clfe be wrought, _ 

Fufile, or grav’n in metal. Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 

O’REWEED. } 7. f. A weed either growing upon the rocks un- 
O’rewoop. § der high water mark, or broken from the bot- 
tom of the fea by rough weather, and caft upon the next 
by the wind and flood. Carew’ s Survey of Cornwall. 
ORGAL. n. fa Lees of wine. Ainf. 
ORGAN. 2. f. [organe, Fr. opyavov.] 
1. Natural inffrument; as the tongue is the organ of fpeech, 
the lungs of refpiration. 
When he fhall hear fhe died upon his words, 

The ever lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit, 

Than when fhe tiv’d indeed. Shakefpeare. 

For a mean and organ, by which this operative virtue 
might be continued, God appointed the light to be united, 
and gave it alfo motion and heat. Raleigh. 

The aptnefs of birds is not fo much in the conformity of 
the organs of fpeech, as in their attention. Bacen. 

Wit and will 
Can judge and chufe, without the body’s aid ; 
Tho’ on fuch objects they are working ftill, 
As thro’ the body’s organs are convey’d. Davies. 
2. An inftrument of mufick confifting of pipes filled with wind 
and of ftops, touched by the hand. [Orgue, Fr.] 

A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious number of 
fingers playing upon all the organ pipes in the world, and 
making every one found a particular note. Keil. 

While in more lengthen’d notes and flow, 

The deep, majeftick, folemn organs blow. 

ORGA’NICAL. 
OrGa’‘NICK. 
1. Confifting of various parts co-operating with each other. 
He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 


Pope. 
i adj. [organique, Fr. organicus, Lat.) 


A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 
He with ferpent tongue 

Organick, or impulfe of vocal air, 

His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milt, P. Loft. 


The organical ftru€ture of human bodies, whereby they 
live and move and are vitally informed by the foul, is the 
workmanfhip of a moft wife, powerful, and beneficent be- 
ing. i Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Inftrumental ; acting as inftruments of nature or art, toa 
certain end. 

Read with them thofe organick arts which enable men to 
difcourfe and write perfpicuoufly, elegantly, and according 
to the fitteft ftyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. Milton. 

3. Refpecting organs. 

She could not produce a monfter of any thing that hath 
more vital and organical parts than a rock of marble. Ray. 

They who want the fenfe of difcipline, or hearing, are 
alfo by confequence deprived of fpeech, not by any imme- 
diate, organical indifpofition, but for want of difcipline. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
OrGA‘NICALLY. adu. [from organical.} By means of organs 
or inftruments ; by organical difpofition of parts. 

All fones, metals, and minerals, are real vegetables ; that 
is, grow organically from proper feeds, as well as plants. 

Locke on Nat. Philofophy. 
Orca‘nicatnegs. n. f. [from organical.] State of being or- 
ganical. 
O’RcANIsM. n. f. [from organ.] Organical ftructure. 

How admirable is the natural ftru€ture or organi/m of bo- 

dics. Grew’s Cofmol. b. i. c. 4. 
ORGANIST. n. f. [organifte, Fr. from organ.}] One who plays 
on the organ. 

He is an organi/?, and ferves that office in a publick choir. 

Boyle on Colours. 
ORGANIZATION. n. f. [from organize.] Conftruction in which 
the parts are fo difpofed as to be fubfervient to each other. 

Every man’s fentes differ as much from others in their figure, 
colour, fite, and infinite other peculiarities in the organiza- 
tion, as any one man’s can from itfelf, through divers acci- 
dental variations. Glanv. Scepf. c. xxvi. 

That being then one plant, which has fuch an organiza- 
tion of parts in one coherent body, partaking of one com- 
mon life, it continues to be the fame plant, though that life 
be communicated to new particles of matter, in a like con- 
tinued organization. Locke. 

To ORGANIZE. v. a. [organifer, Fr. from organ.] To con- 
flruct fo as that onc part co-operates with another; to form 
organically. 

As the foul doth organize the body, and give unto every 
member thereof that fubftance, quantity, and fhape, which 
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nature feeth moft expedient, fo the inward grace of facra- 
ments may teach what ferveth beft for their outward form. 
: Hooker, b- v. f. 58. 
A genial and cherifhing heat fo aéts upon the fit and 
obfequious matter, wherein it was harboured, as to organize 
and fafhion that difpofed matter according to the exigencies 
of its own nature. Boyle. 
Thofe nobler faculties in the mind, matter organized could 
never produce. Ray on the Creation. 
The identity of the fame man confifts in a participation 
of the fame continued life, by conftantly fleeting particles in 
fucceffion vitally united to the fame organized body. Lacke. 
O'RGANLOFT. n. f. [organ and loft.) The loft where the or- 
gans ftand. 
Five young ladies of no fmall fame for their great feve- 
rity of manners, would ge no where with their lovers but to 
an organloft in a church, where they had a cold treat and 
fome few opera fongs. Tatier, NY. 61. 
O’RGANPIPE. n. f. [organ and pipe.) The pipe of a mutfical 
organ. 
The thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organpipe pronounc’d 
The name of Profper. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
O’rcany. n. f. [origanum, Lat.] An herb. dinf. 
OrcGa'sm. n. f. [orgafme, Fr. opyacuos.} Sudden vehemence. 
By means cf the curious lodgment and inofculation of the 
auditory nerves, the orga/ms of the {pirits fhould be allayed, 
and perturbations of the mind quicted. Derham's Phyfico-T heol. 
O’rcers. n. fa A fea-fifh, called likewife orzanling. Both feem 
a corruption of the orkenyling, as being taken on the Or- 
keny coaft. Ainf. 
ORrGILLOUS. adj. [orgueilleux, French.] Proud; haughty. 
From illes of Greece 
The princes orgillous, their high blood chafed, 
Have to the port of Athens fent their fhips. Shatefp. 
O’rciss. n. f. [orgies, Fr. orgia, Lat.] Mad rites of Bacchus; 
frantick revels. 
Thefe are nights 
Solemn to the fhining rites, 
Of the fairy prince and knights, 
While the moon their orgies lights. 
She feign’d nocturnal orgies; left my bed, 
And, mix’d with Trojan dames, the dances led, 
O’RIcHALCH. 2. f. [orichalcum, Lat.] _Brafs, 
Not Bilbo fteel, nor brafs from Corinth fet, 
Nor coftly orichalch from ftrange Phcenice, 
But fuch as could both Phcebus’ arrows ward, 
And th’ hailing darts of heav’n beating hard. 
O/RIENT. adj. [oriens, Latin.] 
1. Rifing as the fun. 
Moon that now meet’ft the orient fun, now fly’ft 
With the fix’d ftars. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. 
When fair morn orient in heav’n appear’d. Milton. 
2. Eaftern ; oriental. 
3. Bright; fhining; glittering; gaudy; fparkling. 
The liquid drops of tears that you have fhed, 
Shall come again transform’d to orient pearl; 
Advantaging their loan with intereft, 
Oftentimes double gain of happinefs. Shakefp. 
There do breed yearly an innumerable company of gnats, 
whofe property is to fly unto the eye of the lion, as being a 
bright and orient thing. Abbot on the World. 
We have fpoken of the caufe of orient colours in birds ; 
which is by the finenefs of the ftrainer. Bacon’s Nat. Hit. 
Morning light 
More orient in yon weftern cloud, that draws 


Ben. Fohnfon. 
Dryd. 


Spenfer. 


O’er the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 
In thick fhelter of black fhades imbowr’d, 

He offers to cach weary traveller 

His orzent liquor in a cryftal glafs, 

To quench the drouth of Phæbus. Milton. 


The chiefs about their necks the fcutchcons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder’d o’er. Dryden. 


O'RIENT. n. f. Lorient, Fr.] The eaft; the part where the fun 


firft appears. 
ORIENTAL. adj. [oriental, French.] Eaftern; placed in 
the eaft ; procecding from the ealt. 

Your fhips went as well to the pillars of Hercules, as to 
Pequin upon the oriental Icas, as far as to the borders of the 
eaft Tartary. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Some afcribing hereto the generation of gold, conceive 
the bodies of this fituation to receive fome appropriate in- 
fluence from the fun’s afcendent, and oriental radiations. 

Brown's Vulgar Err. b. vis 
ORIE’NTAL. n.f. An inhabitant of the caftern parts of the 
world. 

They have been of that great ufe to following ages, as to 
be imitated by the Arabians and other orientals, Grew. 

ORIE'NTALISM. n. f. [from oriental.) «An idiom of the ea- 
ftern languages; an caftesn mode ot fpeech. 


Orie’ NTALITY. 


O'RicIN. 2 
ORIGINAL. Í 
a. Beginning ; firft exiftence. 


ORI 


ORiE'NTALITY. 2. f. [from oriental. } State of being oriental. 


His revolution being regular, it hath no power nor efhacy 
peculiar from its ortentakty, but equally difperfeth his beams. 
Browns V. Err. b. vi. 


O'ririce. 2. f. (orifice, Fr. orificium, Lat.] Any opening or 


perforation. ~~ ' 
The prince of Orange, in his firft hurt by. the Spanifh 
boy, could find no means to ftanch the blood, ibut was fain 
to have tne orifice of the wound ftopped by men’s thumbs, 
fuccceding one another for the {pace of two.days. Bacon. 
Their mouths 
With hideous orifice gap'd on us wide, 
Portending hollow truce. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 
Ætna was bored through the stop with a.monftruous ori- 
x Addijon s Guardian, N°. 103. 
Blood-letting, Hippocrates faith, fhould be done with 
broad lancets or {words, in order to make a large orifice by 
ftabbing or pertufion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


O’RIFLAMB. n. f. [probably a corruption of auriflamma, Lat. 


or famme dor, Fr. in like manner as orpiment is corrupted. ] 


A golden ftandard. Ainf. 


IO'RIGAN. n. f. [origan, Fr. origanum, Lat.] ‘Wild marjorum. 


I faw her in her proper hue, 


Bathing herfelf in origan and thyme. Fairy Queen. 


n. f. [origine, Fr. origo, Lat.] 


The facred hiftorian only treats of the origins of terreftrial 
animals. Bentley's Sermons. 


‘2. Fountain; fource ; that which gives beginning or exiftence. 


Nature which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border’d certain in itfelf. Shake/p. King Lear. 
If any ftation upon earth be honourable, theirs was; and 
‘their pofterity therefore have no reafon to blufh at the me- 


mory of fuch an original. Atterbury. 
. Original of beings! pow’r divine! _ 

Since that I live and that I think, is thine: Prior. 

Thefe great orbs, 

Primitive founts, and origins of light. Prior: 


O'RLor. n. f. [overloop, Dutch.] The middle deck. 


ORP 


To ORIGINATE. v. a. [from origin.] To bring into exif- 


tence. 


ORIGINA'TION, mf. [originatio, Lat. from originate.) The a& 


of bringing into exiftence ; firft_produétion. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind fecms to be 
univerfal ; but »the particular methods of that origination ex. 
cogitated by the-heathen, were particular. Hale. 

This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to wit, but- 
terflies, after the common origination oi all caterpillars. Ray. 

Defcartes firt introduced the. fancy of making a world, 
and deducing the origination of the univerfe from mechanical 
principles. Keil. 


O’rtsons. n. f. [oraifon, French: this word is varioufly ac- 


cented ; Shake/peare has the accent both on the firft and fe- 
cond fyllables; Adi/ton and Cra/haw onthe firit, others on 
the fecond.] A prayer; a fupplication. 
Nymph, in thy ori/ons 
Be all thy fins remember’d. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Alas! your too much love and care of me, 
Are heavy ori/ons ’gainft this poor wretch. Shake/p. 
He went into St. Paul’s church, where he had ortfons and 


Te Deum fung. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
My wakeful lay fhall knock 
At th’ oriental gates, and duly mock 
The early larks {hrill ortfons, to be 
An anthem at the day's nativity. Crafhaw. 
His daily ori/ons attra&t our ears. Sandys on Fob. 


Lowly they bow'd, adoring, and began 
Their ori/ans, each morning duly paid. 
So went he on with his ori/ons, 
Which, if you mark them well, were wife ones. Cotton. 
Here at dead of night 
The hermit oft, mid his ori/ons, hears 
Aghaft the voice of time difparting tow’rs. Dyer. 
Skinn. 
A {mall fhip of the king’s called the Penfie, was aflailed by 
the Lyon, a principal {hip of Scotland; wherein the Penfie 
fo applyed her fhot, that the Lyon’s oreloop was broken, her 
fails and tackling torn ; and laftly, fhe was boarded and 


Milton. 


taken. 


3. Firft copy ; archetype ; that from which any thing is tran- 
fcribed or tranflated. In this fenfe origin is not ufed. 
Compare this tranflation with the original, and the three 


Hayward, 
O’RNAMENT. n.f. [ornamentum, Lat. ornement, Fr.] 


1. Embellifhment ; decoration. 


fir ftanzas are rendered almoft word for word, and not only 
with the fame elegance, but with the fame turn of expreffion. 
Addifon’s Spectator, NS. 229. 

External material things, as the objects of fenfation; and 
the operations of our minds within, as the objects of re- 
flection ; are the.only originals from whence all.our ideas take 
‘their beginnings. Locke. 


- 4. Derivation ; defcent. 


They, like the feed from which they fprung, accurft 
Againft the gods immortal hatred nurft ; 
An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood, 


Expreffing their original from blood. Dryden. 


ORIGINAL. adj. [originel, Fr. originalis, Latin.) Primitive; 


priftine ; firft. f 
The original queftion was, whether God by this law hath 
forbidden the giving any worfhip to himfelf by an image ? 
Stilling fleet on Idolatry. 
Had Adam cbeyed God, his sriginal perfection, the know- 


Ne ledge and ability God at firft gave him, would ftill have 


continued. Wake’s Prep. for. Death. 
You ftill, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
The ftock of beauty deftin’d for the race ; 
-Kind nature, forming them the pattern took, 
From heav’n’s firft work, and Eve’s original look. Prior. 


So may the outward fhows be leaft themfelves ; 


The world is ftill deceiv’d with ornament. Shake/p. 
The Tufcan chief, to me has fent 
Their crown, and ev’ry regal ornament. Dryden, 


No circumftances of life can place a man fo far below the 
notice of the world, but that/his virtues or vices will render 
him, in fome degree, an ornament or difgrace to his pro- 
feffion. Rogers, Serm. 9. 


2. Honour ; that which confers dignity. 


The perfons of different qualities in both fexes, are in- 
deed allowed their diferent ornaments; but thefe are by no 
means coftly, being rather defigned as marks of diftin@tion 
than to make a figure. Addifon on Italy. 


ORNAMENTAL. adj. [from ornament.] Serving to decoration ; 


giving embellifhment. 

Some think it moft ornamental to wear their bracelets on 
their wrifts, others about their ancles. Brown. 

If the kind be capable of more perfection, though rather 
in the ornamental parts of it, than the effential, what rules 
of morality or refpeét have I broken, in naming the defects 
that they may hereafter be amended ? Dryden. 

Even the Heathens have efteemed this varicty not only 
ornamental to the earth, but a proof of the wifdom of the 


creator. Woodw. Nat. Hif. 


If no advancement of. knowledge can be had from univer- 
fities, the time there fpent is loft; every ornamental part of 
education is better taught el{ewhere. Swift on Religion. 

ORNAME/NTALLY. adu. [from ornamental.] In fuch a man- 
ner as may confer embelli{hment. 
ORNAMENTED. adj. [from ornament.] Embellithed ; be- 
decked. 
O’RNATE. adj. [ornatus, Lat.] Bedecked; decorated ; fine. 
What thing of fea or land, 


Oricinatty. adv. [from original. ] 

a. Primarily ; with regard tothe firft caufe. 
i A very great difference between asking that holdeth his 
crown by a willing act of eftates, and one that holdeth it 
- originally by the law of nature-and defcent of blood. Bacon. 
A prefent bleffing upon our fafts, is neither originally due 
from God’s juftice, nor becomes due to us from his vera- 
» city. Smallridge’s Sermons. 


a. At firft. 


The metallic and mineral matter, found in the perpendi- 


~ cular intervals of the ftrata, was originally, and at the time 


of thedeluge, lodged in the bodies of thofe strata. JWoedw. 


Female of fex it feems, 
That fo bedeck’d, ornate and gay, 
Comes this way failing. Milton's Agonifies. 


3. As the firlt author. 
For what originally others writ, 
May be fo well difguis’d and fo improv’d, 
That with fome juftice it may. pafs for yours. Rofcomm. 
Orrcinainess. nuj. [from original.] The quality or ftate 
of being original. — an 
ORI'GINARY. adj. [originaire, Fr..from origin.) 
© «1. Produétive ; caufing exiftence. +54 
The production of animals in the originary way, requires 
a ccrtain degree of warmth, which procceds from, the fun’s 
influence. Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 
2. Primitive ; that which was the firft ftate. 
Remember I am built of clay, and muft 
Refolve to my originary duft. Sandy's Par, on Job. 


O’rnarensss. n.f. [from ornate.) Finery ; {tate of being 
embellifhed. 
ORNA'TURE. n. f. [ornatus, Lat.} Decoration. Ainf. 
Ornr‘scopist. n. f. [beus and irxora.] One who examines 
the flight of birds in order to foretcl futurity. 
ORNITHOLOGY. 2. f: [oovs and aovyos.} A difcourfe on birds. 
O’/RPHAN. n. J. [00ans ; orphelin, Fr.] A child who has 
loft father or mother, or both. 
Poor orphan in the wide world feattcred, 
As budding branch rent from the native tree, 
And thrown forth until it be withered : 
Such is the {tate of man. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 
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To wring the widow from her cuftom’d right, 
And have no other reafon for his wrong, 


But that he was bound by a folemn oath ?- Shake/p. 
Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, : 
And ruin’d orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 
The fea with fpoils his angry bullets ftrow, a 
Waller. 


Widows and orphans making as they go. 
Pity, with a parent’s mind, 

This helplefs orphan whom thou leav’ft behind: Dryden. 

O’RPHAN. adj. [orphelin, Fr.) Bereft of parents. 

This king left orphan both of father and mother, found 
his eftate, when he came to age, fo disjointed even in the 
nobleft and ftrongeft limbs of government, that the name 
of a king was grown odious. Sidney, b. it. 

O’RPHANAGE. ) n.f. [orphelinage, Fr. from orphan.| State 

O’rpHanisM. § of anorphan. ba 

ORPIMENT, 2. f. [auripigmentum, Lat. orpiment, orpin, Fr. | 

True and genuine orpiment is a foliaceous foffil; fometimes 
found in mafles of two or three inches diameter, and one 
Inch in thicknefs ; but it is oftener met with in fmaller con- 
geries of flakes from an eighth of an inch to a third in dia- 
meter, lodged in zarnich. See ZARNICH. It is of a fine 
and pure texture, remarkably heavy, and its colour is a 
bright and beautiful yellow, like that of gold. It is not 
hard but very tough, eafily bending without breaking : fome 
have declared orpiment to be only mufcovy talk, {tained by acci- 
dent. But talk is always elaftick, but orpiment not fo; talk 
alfo remains unaltered in the ftrongeft fire, whereas orpiment 
melts readily, and as readily burns away. Orpiment has 
been fuppofed to contain gold, and is found in mines of 
gold, filver, and copper, and fometimes in the ftrata of marl. 
It is frequent in the Eaft-Indies and the Turkifh dominions, 
the fincft coming from Smyrna. We have it alfo in Ger- 
many and Saxony. The ancients were well acquainted with 
this drug, which they called arfenicon ; and though they 
were utterly unacquainted with the poifonous fubftance called 
arfenick, yet orpiment has been by fome very unjuftly deemed 
a poifon; but it appears to be an innocent medicine which 
the ancients prefcribed internally. The painters are very 
fond of it as a gold colour. Hill's Mat. Med. 

For the golden colour, it may be made by fome fmall mixture 
of orpiment, fuch as they ufe to brafs in the yellow alchymy ; it 
will eafily recover that which the iron lofeth. Bacon. 

ORPHANOTROPHY. 1. f. [dePavds and TeoPn.] An hofpital 
for orphans. 

O'rrine. n. f. [orpin, Fr.] Liverer or rofe root, anacampferos, 
Telephum, or Rhodia radis. A plant. It hath a rofe fhaped 
flower, confifting of feveral leaves placed orbicularly ; out of 
whofe many-leaved empalement rifes the pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a three-cornered fruit, confifting of one cell, 
which is filled with roundifh feeds : the leaves are placed alter- 
nately on the branches. It is a low plant, whofe branches trail 
on the ground ; the leaves are {mall and roundifh, of aglau- 
Cous colour, and of a pretty thick confiftence. The flowers 
are fmall, and of a whitith green colour. Miller. 

Cool violets and orpine growing ftill, 

Embathed balm and cheerful galingale. Spenfer. 

O’rrery. n. f. Aninftrument which by many complicated 
movements reprefents the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
It was firit made by Mr. Rowley, a mathematician born at 
Litchfield, and fo named from his patron the earl of Orrery : 
by one or other of this family almoft every art has been en- 
couraged or improved. 

O’rris. m. f. [oris, Latin.] A plant and flower. 

It hath ito leaves to the flower, but confifts of many fta- 
mina arifing from a five-leaved empalement. The pointal 
becomes the feed, which is flat and orbicular, and inclofed 
in the empalement, which becomes a foliaceous capfule, in 
which are included two forts of feeds. Miller. 

The nature of the orris root is almoft fingular ; for roots 
that are in any degree fweet, it is but the fame fweetnc(s 
with the wood or leaf; but the orris is not fweet in the leaf; 
ncither is the flower any thing fo {weet as the root. Bacon. 

Orris. n. f. [old Fr.] A fort of gold or filver lace. 

Ors. n. jf. feldom with a fingular. [This word is derived 
by Skinner from ort, German, the fourth part of any thing ; 
by Mr. Lye more reafonably from orda, Irifh, a fragment. 
In Anglo Saxon, ord fignifies the beginning; whence in fome 
provinces odds and ends; for ords and ends fignify remnants, 
fcattercd pieces, refufe ; from ord thus ufed probably came 
ort.) Refufe; things left or thrown away. 

He muft be taught, and train’d, and bid go forth ; 

A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 

On abje&t orts and imitations. Shakefp. Ful. Caf. 
The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 

The fragments, {craps, the bits, and greafy reliques 

Of her o’er eaten faith, arc bound to Diomede. Shakefp. 
Much good do’t you then; 

Brave plufh and velvet men, 

Can feed on orts and fafe in your ftage-cloths; 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 


‘The ftagers, and the ftage-wrights too. Ben. Fobnfon. 
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ORTHODOX. adj. [%eSos and doxtw ; orthodox, Fr.] Sound 
in opinion and doétrine ; not heretical. me, 

Be you perfuaded and fettled in the true proteftant religion 
profefled by the church of England ; which is as found and 
orthodox in the doétrine thereof, as any Chriftian church in 
the world. i 

Eternal blifs is not immediately fuperftructed on the moit 
orthodox beliefs ; but as our Saviour faith, if ye know thefe 
things, happy are ye if ye do them ; the doing mult be frit 
fuperftruéted on the knowing or believing, before any hap- 
pinefs can be built on it. Hammond, 

O’RTHODOXLY. adv. [| from orthodox. ] With foundnels of 
Opinion. s 

The doĉtrine of the church of England, exprefied in the 
thirty-nine articles, is fo foundly and fo orthodoxly iettled, as 
cannot be queftioned without extreme danger to the honour 
of our religion. Bacon. 

O'RTHODOXY. n. f. [ep9od.£ia ; orthodoxie, Fr. from orthodox. | 
Soundnefs in opinion and do¢irine. 

I do not attempt explaining the myfteries of the chriftian 
religion, fince Providence intended there fhould be myfteries, 
it cannot be agreeable to piety, orthodoxy, or good fenfe, to 
go about it. Swift. 

O'RTHODROMICKS. 2. f. [from 3¢S@ and desuG.] The art 
of failing in the ark of fome great circle, which is the fhorteft 
or ftraighteft diftance between any two points on the fur- 
face of the globe. Harris. 

O’rtHopromy. 2. f. [eG and dgouG ; orthodromie, Fr.J 
Sailing in a ftraight courfe. 

ORTHOGON. 2. J. [690s and ywvsæ.] A rectangled figure. 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner of com- 
partments ; your cylinder for vaulted turrets and round build- 
ings; your orthogon and pyramid, for fharp fteeples. Peach. 

Sey ES adj. (orthogonel, Fr. from orthogon.} Rectan- 
gular. 1 
O’RTHOGRAPHER. 2. f. [opSos and yeaPw.] One who fpells 

according to the rules of grammar. 

He was wont to fpeak plain, like an honeft man and a 
foldier ; and now he is turn’d orthographer, his words are juft 
fo many ftrange difhes. Shake/peare. 

OrtTHoGRA’PHICAL. a. f. [from orthography.] 

1. Rightly fpelled. 

2. Relating to the fpelling. 

I received from him the following letter, which, after 
having rectified fome little orthographical miftakes, I fhall 
make a prefent of to the public. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 

3. Delineated according to the elevation, not the ground-plot. 

In the orthographical {chemes there fhould be a true de- 
lineation and the juft dimenfions of each face, and of what 
belongs to it. Mortimer’s Hufb. 

OrTHOGRA’PHICALLY. adv. [from orthographical.] 

1. According to the rules of fpelling. 

2. According to the elevation. 

ORTHO’GRAPHY. n. f. [ogS0s and yeaws orthographie, Fr.} 

1. The part of grammar which teaches how words {fhould be 
fpelled. 

This would render languages much more eafy to be learned, 
as to reading and pronouncing, and efpecially as to the writ- 
ing them, which now as they ftand we find to be trouble- 
fome, and it is no fmall part of grammar which treats of 
orthography and right pronunciation. Holder. 

2. The art or practice of fpelling. 

In London they clip their words after one manner about 
the court, another in the city, and a third in the fuburbs; 
all which reduced to writing, would entirely confound option 
graphy. ; Swift. 

g: ees eri of a building delineated. 

ou have the orthography or upright of this - 
and the explanation thereof with E fale of feet ESNE 
Moxon’s Mech. r 

ORTHO'PNOEA. n. f. [dpSémvora ; orthopnée, Fr.] A a 
of the lungs, in which refpiration can be performed only in 
uz upright pofture. 

His difeafe was an afthma oft turning to an orthopnæa ; the 
caufe a tranflation of tartarous humours from his joints to 
his lungs. Harvey on Godin tions, 

O’RTIVE. adj. [ortive, Fr. ortivus, L fae tl. 

y ’ ortivus, Lat.] Relating to the rifing 
of any planet or ftar. 

O'RTOLAN. n. f. [French.] A {mall bird accounted very de- 
licious. 

Nor ortolans nor godwits. Cowley. 
O'rvaL. n. fi [orvale, Fr. orvala, Lat.] The herb clary. Dié. 
ORVIE'TAN. n. f. [orvietano, Italian; fo called from a moun- 

tebank at Orvieto in Italy.] An antidote or counter poifon; 
a medicinal compofition or electuary, good againft poifon. 
Bailey. 

OscHEO’CELE. 1. f. [bixo and xnàn.] A kind of hernia a 
the inteftines break into the fcrotum. Diét. 

OscıLLA'TION. x. f. [ofcillum, Latin.) The a& of moving 
backward and forward like a pendulum. 

Oscr'LLATORY. adj, [o/cillum, Lat.] Moving backwards and 
forwards like a pendulum. 

The 
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The ations upon the folids are ftimulating or increafing 
their vibrations, or o/cil/atory motions. Arbuthnot. 
Oscr’rancy. n. f. [oitantia, Lat.] 
1. The act of yawning. 
2. Unulual feepinefs ; carclefinefs. 
If perfous of fo circumipect a piety, have been thus over- 
taken, what fecurity can there be for our wrecklefs ofcttancy ? 
Government of the Tongue. 
It might proceed from the ofcitancy of tran{cribers, who, 
to ditpatch their work the fooner, ufed to write all numbers 
in cyphers. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 470. 
Oscv'Tanr. adj. [ofeitans, Latin.) 
1. Yawning; unufually flcepy. 
2. Sleepy ; fluggifh. 
Our ofcitant lazy piety gave vacancy for them, and they 
will now lend none back again for more active duty. 
Decay of Piety. 
Oscira’TION. n. f. [ofcito, Lat.] The act of yawning. 
I thall defer confidering this fubje@ till I come to my trea- 
tife of ofcitation, laughter, and ridicule. Tatler, N?. 63. 
O’sieR. n. f. [ofter, French.] A tree of the willow kind, grow- 
ing by the water, of which the twigs are ufed for bafket- 
work. 
The rank of ofers, by the murmuring ftream, 


Left on your right hand, brings you to the place. Shak. 
Ere the fun advance his burning eye, 

I muft fill up this ofer cage of ours 

With E weeds and precious juiced flowers. Shake/p. 


Bring them for food fweet boughs and ofiers cut, 
Nor all the winter long thy hay rick fhut. May’s Virg. 
Like her no nymph can willing ofers bend, 
In bafket-works, which painted ftreaks commend. Dryd. 
Along the marfhes fpread, 
We made the offer fringed bank our bed. Po. Ody/f. 
O’smunp. n.f. A plant. It is fometimes ufed in medicine. 
It grows upon bogs in divers parts of England. Miller. 
O’spray. n.f. [corrupted from offfraga, Latin.] The fea- 
eagle, of which it is reported, that when he hovers in the 
air, all the fifh in the water turn up their bellies, and lie 
ftill for him to feize which he pleafes. Hanmer. 
I think he’ll be to Rome 

As is the o/pray to the fifh who takes it, : 

By fovereignty of nature. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Among the fowls fhall not be eaten, the eagle, the offifrage, 
and the o/pray. Numbers xi. 13. 

O'SSELET. n. J. [French.] A little hard fubftance arifing 
on the infide of a horfe’s knee, among the fmall bones ; it 
grows out of a gummy fubftance which faftens thofe bones 
together. > Farrier’s Dia. 

O'ssıcLE. n f. [officulum, Latin.] A {mall bone. 

There are three very little bones in the ear, upon whofe 
Tight conftitution depends the duc tenfion of the tympanum ; 
and if the action of one little mufcle, which ferves to draw 
one of thefe officles, fixt to the tympanum, be loft or abated, 
the tenfion of that membrane ceafing, found is hindred from 
coming into the ear. Holder on Speech. 

O'ssıFICK. adj. [offa and facio, Lat.] Having the power of 
making bones, or changing carneous or membranous to 
bony fubftance. 

If the caries be fuperficial, and the bone firm, you may 
by medicaments confume the moifture in the caries, dry the 
bone, and difpofe it, by virtue of its offfck faculty, to thruft 
out a callus, and make feparation of its caries. Wifeman. 

OssiFica’TIoN. n. f. [from offfy.] Change of carneous, 
membranous, or cartilaginous, into bony fubftance. 

Offifications or indurations of the artery, appear fo con- 
ftantly in the beginnings of aneurifms, that it is not eafy to 
judge whether they are the caufe or the effect of them. Sharp. 

Ossi’ FRAGE. n. f. [offifraga, Lat. offfrague, Fr.] A kind of eagle, 
whofe flefh is forbid under the name of gryphon. The offi- 


~ fraga or ofpray, is thus called, becaufe it breaks the bones 


of animals in order to come at the marrow. It is faid to 
dig up bodies in church-yards, and eat what it finds in the 
bones, which has been the occafion that the Latins called 
it avis buftaria. Calmet. 

Among the fowls fhall not be eaten the eagle and the 

offifrage, and the ofpray. Numb. xi. 13. 
To O'ssiry. v. a. [ofa and facio.] To change to bone. 

The dilated aorta every where in the neighbourhood of 

the cyft is generally offtfyed. Sharp’s Surgery. 
Ossr’vorous. adj. [ofa and voro.] Devouring bones. 

The bore of the gullet is not in all creatures alike an- 
fwerable to the body or ftomach : as in the fox, which feeds 
on bones, and fwallows whole, or with little chewing ; 
and next in a dog and other offivorous quadrupeds, it is very 
large. Derbam’s Phyfico-Theol. 

O’ssuary. n. f. [ofuarium, Lat.} A charnel houfe; a place 
where the bones of dead ‘people are kept. Dia. 


per. ? n. f- A veffe! upon which hops or malt are dried. Dié?. 
OsTE'NSIVE. adj. [oflentif, Fr. offendo, Lat.] Showing ; be- 


tokening. 
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O'sTENT. n. f. [offentum, Latin.] 
1. Appearance ; air; manncr ; mien. 
Ufe all th’ obtervance of civility, 
Like one well ftudied in a fad o/lent, 
To pleafe his grandam. Shakefp. Alerch. of Ven. 
2. Show; token. Thefe fenfes are peculiar to Shake/peare. 
Be merry, and employ your chicfeft thoughts 
To courtfhip, and fuch fair o/fents of love 
As thall conveniently become you there. 
3. A portent; a prodigy ; any thing ominous. 
Latinus, frighted with this dire oftent, 

“For counfel to his father I'aunus went ; 

And fought the fhades renown’d for prophecy, 
Which near Albunia’s fulph’rous fountain lie. 
OSTENTATION. n. f. [oflentetion, Fr. oftentatio, Lat.) 

1. Outward fhow ; appearance. 

If thefe fhows be not outwatd, which of you 

But is four Volfcians ? — 

— March on my fellows ; 

Make good this o/fentation, and you fhall 

Divide in all with us. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 

You are come 

A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 

The offentation of our love. Shakefpecre. 

2. Ambitious difplay ; boaft; vain fhow. This is the ufual 
fenfe. 

If all thefe fecret fprings of detraétion fail, yet a vain 
oftentaticn of wit fets a man. on attacking an eftablifhed 
name, and facrificing it to the mirth and laughter of thofe 
about him. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 256. 

He knew that good and bountiful minds were fometimes 
inclined to o/fentation, and ready to cover it with pretence 
of inciting others by their example, and thercfore checks 
this vanity: Take heed, fays he, that you do not your aims 
before men, to be feen: Atterbury. 

3. A fhow; a fpectacle. Not in ufe. 

The king would have me prefent the princefs. with fome 
delightful o/fentation, {how, pageant, antick, or firework. 

Shakefpeare’s Loves Lab. Loft. 

OSTENTATIOUS. adj. [oftento, Latin.} Boaftful; vain; 
fond of fhow ; fond to expofe to view. 

Your modefty is fo far from being o/fentatious of the good 
you do, that it blufhes even to have it known; and therefore 
I muft leave you to the fatisfaction of your own confcience, 
which, though a filent panegyrick, is yet the bet. Dryden. 

They let Ulyfles into his difpofition, and he feems to be 
ignorant, credulous, and o/fentatious. Broome on the Odyff. 

OstTENTA’TIOUSLY. adv. [from offentatious.] Vainly; boaft- 
fully. 

EEREN T n. f. [from oftentatious.] Vanity ; boaft- 
fulnefs. 

OSTENTA'TOUR. ^. f. [oftentateur, Fr. oftento, Lat.] A boafter 5 
a vain fetter to fhow. 

OSTEO'COLLA: n. f. [8seov and xorraw 3 offeocolle, Fr.] Ofteocolla 
is frequent in Germany, and has long been famous for bring- 
ing on a callus in fractured bones; but the prefent practice 
with us takes no notice of it. Hili's Mat. Med. 

Ofteocolla is a fpar, generally coarfe, concrcted with earthy 
or ftony matter, precipitated by water, and incrufted upon 
fticks, ftones, and other like bodies. Voodward. 

OsTEO'COPE. n. f. [dseov and xórlw; ofeocope, Fr.) Pains in 
the bones, or rather in the nerves and membranes that en- 
compafs them. Dict. 

OsTE'oLOGY: n. f. [estoy and aéyw; oftcologic, Fi.] A delcrip- 
tionof the bones. 

Richard Farloe, well known for his acutenefs in diffection 
of dead bodies, and his great {kill in o/feslozy, has now laid 
by that practice. Tatler, N°. 62. 

Osti'ary. n. f. [offium, Lat.] The opening at which a ri- 
ever difembogues itfelf. 

It is generally received, that the Nilus hath feven o/fiarier, 
that is, by feven channels difburtheneth itfeif unto the fea. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

O'sTLER. 2. f. {hoftelier, French.) The man who takes care 
of horfes at an inn. 

The finith, the o/fler, and the boot-catcher, ought to par- 
take. Swifts Direct. to the Groom. 

O’stLERY. 2. f. [hoffelerie, French.] The place belonging to 
the oftler. 

O'STRACISM. x. fi [aspaxiopos 3 oftracifine, Fr.] A manner of 
paffing fentence, in which the note of acquital or condem- 
nation was marked upon a fhell which the voter threw 
into a veflel. Banifhment ; publick cenfure. 

Virtue in courtiers hearts 

Suffers an offraci/m, and departs 5 

Profit, eafe, fitnets, plenty, bid it go, 

But whither, only knowing you, | know. Donne. 

Publick envy is as an ofracifm, that cclipfeth men when 
they grow too great; and therefore it is a bridle to keep 
them within bounds. Bacen’s Lifjayt, N°. 9. 

Hyperbolus by fuffering did traduce 

The offraci/m, and fhanrd i: out of ufe. 


Shake/p. 


Dryden, 


Clegveiand. 
This 


OTH 


This man, upon a flight and falfe accufation of favouring 
arbitrary power, was banithed by o/fraci/m ; which in Englifh 
would fignify, that they voted he fhould be removed from 

_ their prefence and council for ever. Swift. 
Ostra‘cites. n. fe Offracites exprefles the common oyfter in 
its foflil flate, under whatever circumftances it /has been pe- 
trified. Hill s Mat. Med. 
O’stricH. n. f. [ autruche, Fr. firuthio, Lat.] Offrich is 
ranged among. birds. It is very large, its wings very fhort, 
and the neck about four or five fpans. ‘The feathers of its 
wings are in great efteem, and are ufed as an ornament for 
hats, beds, canopies: they are ftained of feveral colours, 
and made into pretty tufts. They are hunted by way of 
courfe, for they never fly; but ufe their wings to affift them 
in running more fwiftly. The offrich {wallows bits of iron 
or brafs, in the fame manner as other birds will {wallow 
{mall {tones or gravel, to afiift in digefling or comminuting 
their food. It lays its eggs upon the ground, hides them 
under the fand, and the fun hatches them. Calmet. 

Pil make thee eat iron like an offrich, and {wallow my 
{word like a great pin, ere thou and.J part. Shake/p. 

Gaveft thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? or wings 
and feathers unto the offrich. Fob xxxix. 13. 

The Scots errant fight, and fight to eat, 

Their o/frich ftomachs make their {words their meat. Cleav. 

Modern ofriches are dwindled to meer larks, in compa- 
rifon with thofe of the ancients. Arbuthnot. 

‘Gracou’stTick. n. f. [ara and axsw 3 otacouflique, Fr.] An 
initrument to facilitate hearing. 

In a hare, which is very quick of hearing, it is fupplied 
with a bony tube ; which, as a natural otacouflick, is fo di- 
rected backward, as to receive the {malleft and moft diftant 
iound that comes bchind her. Grew’s Cofmol. b. i. 

OTHER. pron. [oden, Sax. autre, Fr.) 
4. Not the fame; not this; different. 
Of good actions fome are better than other fome. Hooker. 
Will it not be received 
That they have don’t, 
Who dares receive it other ? 


Shakefp. K. Lear. 


He that will not give juft occafion to think, that all go- ` 


vernment in the world is the product only of force and vio- 
lence, and that men live together by no otber rules but that 
of beafis, where the ftrongeft carries ; and fo lay a founda- 
tion for perpetual diforder and mifchief, tumult, {edition and 
rebellion ; things that the followers of that hypothefis fo 
loudly cry out againft, muft of neceflity find out another 
ftate of government. Locke. 

No leafes fhall ever be made other than leafes for years 
not exceeding thirty-one, in pofieffion, and not in reverfion 


or remainder. Swift. 
2. Not I, or he, but fome one elfe. 
Were I king, 
J fhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
Defire his jewels and this other’s houfe. Shakefp. 


Phyficians are fome of them fo conformable to the hu- 
mour of the patient, as they prefs not the true cure of the 
difeate ; and tome other are {fo regular in proceeding accord- 
ing to art, as they refpcét not the condition of the patient. 

Bacon, Effay 31. 

The difmayed matrons and maidens, fome in their houles, 
ciler fome in the churches with floods of tears and lament- 
able cries, poured forth their prayers to the Almighty, craving 


his help in that their hard diftrefs. Knolles. 
The king had all he crav’d, or could compel, 
And all was done—let others judge how well. Daniel, 


3- Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 

There is that controling worth in goodnefs, that the will 
cannot but like and defire it; and on the other fide, that 
odious deformity in vice, that it never offers itfelf to the af- 
fections of mankind, but under the difguife of the other. South. 

4. Corrclative to each. 
In lowlincfs of mind let each efteem other better than them- 
felves. Roim: 
Scotland and thou did each in other live, 
Nor would’ft thou her, nor could fhe thee furvive. 
5. Something befiıdes. 

The lcarning of Latin being nothing but the learning of 

words, join as much other real knowledge with it as you can. 
Locke on Education, f. 169. 


Dryd. 


6. Tte next. 
Thy air, 
Thou other gold bound brow, is like the firt ; 
A third is like the former. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
J- The third paft. 
Bind my hair up: as ’twas yefterday : 
No, ‘Nor the t other day. 
8. It is fomctimes 
different. 


I can expect no other from thote that judge by fingle fights 
andrafh meatures, than to be thought fond or infolent, Glanv. 
O'THERGATES. adv_ [other and gale, for way.] In another 
manner. 
5 


Ben. Fobnfon. 
put elliptically for other thing; fomething 


OVE 


If fir Toby had not-beeniin drink, he would have tickled 
you othergates than he did. _— Shakefp. Twelfth Night, 
O’rnerGuise. adj. [other and guife. This is often mifiaken, 
and fometimes written othergue/s.] Of another kind. 
O'THERWHERE. adv. [other and where.] In other places. 
As Jews they had accefs to the temple and lynagogues, 
but as Chriftians they were of neceflity forced otheriwhere to 
aflemble themfelves. Hooker, b. v. f. 11. 
His godlike aéts, and his temptations fierce, 

And former fufferings, otherwhere are found. : Milton, 
O’THERWHILE. adu, [other and while.] At other times. 
OTHERWISE. adv. [other and wi/e.] 

1. In an indifferent manner. 


They only plead, that whatfoever God revealeth, as ne- 


ceflary for all Chriftian men-to do and believe, the fame we 
ought to. embrace, whether we have received it-by witing 
or otherwife, which no man denicth. Hooker, b.i. 

The whole church hath ,not tied the parts unto one and 
the fame thing, they being therein left each to their own 
choice, may either do as othcrs do, or elfe otierwife, with- 
out any breach of duty at all. Hooker, b.iv. f. 13. 

In thete good things, what all others fhould practife, we 


fhould fcarce know to pradtife otherzor/e. Sprat. 
Thy father was a worthy prince, 
And merited, alas! a better fate ; 
But heaven thought otherwi/e. Addifon’s Cato, 


2. By other caufes. 

Sir John Norris failed in the attempts of Lifborn, and re- 
turned with the lofs, by ficknefs and otherwi/e, of eight thou- 
fand men. Raleigh. 

3. In other refpects. 

It is {aid truly, that the beft men otherwi/e, are not always 
the beft in regard of focicty. Hooker, b. i. 

Men feldom confider God any otherwife than in relation 
to themfelves, and therefore want fome extraordinary bene- 
fits to excite their attention and engage their love. Roger. 


O’TTER. n.f. [ ozen, Saxon..] An amphibious animal that | 


preys upon fifh. 

The toes of the otter’s hinder feet, for the better fwim- 
ming, are joined together with a membrane, asin the bevir ; 
from which he differs principally in his teeth, which are ca- 
nin; and in his tail, which is felin, or a long taper: fo that 
he may not be unfitly calted putoreus aquaticus, or the water 
pole-cat. He makes himfelt burrows on the water fide, as 
a bevir; is fometimes tamed and taught, by nimbly -fur- 
rounding the fifhes to drive them into the net. Grew. 

At the lower end of the -hall is a large otter’s fkin ftuffed 
with hay. Addifon’s Spectator, N&. 11 5. 

Would you preferve a num’rous finny race 2. 

Let your fierce dogs the rav’nous otter chafe ; 

Th’ amphibious monfter ranges all. the fhores, 

Darts thro’ the waves, and ev’ry haunt explores. Gay. 

O'vaL. adj. [ovale, Fr. ovum, an egg.] Oblong ; refembling 
the longitudinal fection of an egg. 

The mouth is low and narrow, but, after having entered 
pretty far in the grotto, opens #felf on both fides in an oval 
figure of an hundred yards. Addifon on Italy. 

Mercurius, neareft to the central fun, 

Does in an oval orbit, circling run ; 

But rarely is the object of our light, 

In folar glory funk. Blackmore on Creat. b. ii. 

O’'VAL. n. f. 

A fynonimous word, or a mere negation of the contrary ; 
a tranflation of the word into another tongue, or a gramma- 
tical explication of it, is fometimes fufficient; as a triangle 
is that which has three angles, or an oval is that which has 
the fhape of an egg. Watts’s Logick. 

Ova’Rious. adj. [from ovwn.] -Confifting of eggs. 
He to the rocks 
Dire clinging gathers his ovarious food. Thom/in. 
O'vary. n. f. [ovaire, Fr. ovarium, Latin.] The part of the 
body in which impregnation is performed. 

The ovary or part where the white involveth it, is in the 
fecond region of the matrix, which is fomewhat long and 
inverted. Brown's V. Err. b. iii 

Ova’tion. 2. f. [ovation, Fr. ovatio, Lat.] A leffer triumph 
among the Romans allowed to thofe commanders who had 
won a victory without much blood fled, or defeated fome 


lefs formidable enemy. Didi. 
QO'uBAT. ? : ` i 
O C ptf A fort of caterpillar; an infe&. Dill. 


Oucn. n.f. An ornament of gold or jewels. 
Ouches or fpangs, as they are of no great coft, fo they are 
of moft glory. Bacon, Effay 38. 
Ouch of a boar. The blow given by a boar’s tufk, Ainf. 
O’vEN. n. J: [oyen, Saxon.] An arched cavity heated with 
fire to bake bread. 
He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven fent 
A flake of fire, that flafhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz’d. Fairy Queen. 
Here’s yet in the word hereafter, the kneading, the making 
os 


OVE 


of the cake, the heat of the oven, andthe baking. Shate/p. 

Bats have been found in ovens and other hollow clofe 
places, mattted one upon another; and therefore it is likely 
that they fleep in the winter, and eat nothing. Bacon, 


O’ver hath a double fignification in the names of places, ac- 


cording to the different fituations of them. If the place be 
upon or rear a river, it comes from the Saxon oppe, a brink 
or bank: butif there is in the neighbourhood another of the 
{ame name, diftinguifhed by the addition of nether, then over 
is from the Gothick xfar, above. Gibfon’s Camden. 


Over. prep. [ufar, Gothick ; oppe, Saxon. ] 


1. Above; with refpect to excellence or dignity. 
How happy fome, o’er other fome can be ! 


Thro’ Athens I am thought as fair as fhe. Shake/p. 
Young Pallas fhone conf{picuous o’er the reft 5 
Gilded his arms, embroider’d was his veft. Dryden. 


High, over all, was your great conduct fhown, 
You fought our fafety, but forgot your own. Dryden. 
The commentary which attends this poem, will have onc 
advantage over moft commentaries, that it is not made upon 
conjectures. Advert. to Pope’s Dunctad. 
And it will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge on, 
by fhewing the advantages which the Chriftian world has 
over the Heathen. Swift. 
2. Above, with regard to rule or authority. 
The church has over her bifhops, able to filence the fac- 
tious, no lefs by their preaching than by their authority. Soxth. 
Captain, yourfelf are the fitteft to live and reign not over, 


but next and immediately under the people. Dryden. 
3. Above in place. 
He was more than over fhoes in love. Shake/p. 


The ftreet fhould fee as fhe walkt over head. Shakef/p. 
Thrice happy is that humble pair, 
Beneath the level of all care ; 
Quer whofe heads thofe arrows fly, 
Of fad diftruft and jealoufy. Waller. 
4. Acrofs: as, he leaped over the brook. 
Certain lakes and pits, fuch as that of Avennes poifon 
birds which fly over them. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 
The geefe fly o'er the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in fwarms. Dryd. 
x. Through. 
All the world over, thofe that received not the commands 
of Chirft and his doétrines of purity and perfeverance, were 


fignally deftroyed. Hammond. 
6. Upon. 

Wife governours have as great a watch over fames, as 

they have of the actions and defigns. Bacon. 


Angelic quires 


Sung heav’nly anthems of his victory 


O’er temptation and the tempter proud. Milton. 
+. Before. This is only ufed in over night. 
: On their intended journey to proceed, 
And o’er night whatfo thereto did need. Hubberd. 
O’vER. adv. 


1. Above the top 

Give, and it fhall be given unto you ; good meafure, preffed 
down and fhaken together and running over, fhall men give. 
Luke vi. 38. 

2. More than a quantity affigned. 
Even here likewife the laws of nature and reafon be of 
neceflary ufe; yet fomewhat cver and befides them is ne- 
“ceffary, namely human and pofitive law. Hooker, b. i. 
And when they had mete it, he that gathered much had 


nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack. 


é Ex. xvi. 18. 
p The ordinary foldiers having all their pay, and a month’s 
pay over, were fent into their countries. Hayward. 


The eaftern people determined their digit by the breadth 
of barley corns, fix making a digit, and twenty-four a 
hand’s breadth: a {mall matter over or under. Arbuthnot. 


a. From fide to fide. 


The fan cf an Indian king, made of the feathers of a pea- 
cock’s tail, compofed into a round form, bound altogether 
with a circular rim, above a foot over. Grew. 

4. From one to another. 
‘This golden clufter the herald delivereth to the Tirfan, who 
delivereth it over to that fon that he had formerly chofen. 
Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
5. From a country beyond the fea. 
It hath a white berry, but is not brought over with the 
coral. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 
They brought new cuftoms and new vices o’er ; 
Taught us more arts than honeft men require. Philips. 
6. On the furface. s , 

The firt came out red all over, like an hairy garment. 

, _ Gen. xxv. 25. 
7. Paft. This is rather the fenfe of an adjective. 

Soliman paufing a little upon the matter, the heat of his 

fury being fomething over, fuflercd himfelf to be intreated. 
Knolles’'s Hifl. of the Turks. 


OVE 


Meditate upon the effects of anger ; and the beft time te 
do this, is to look back upon anger when the fit is over. Bacon. 
What the garden choiceft bears 
To fit and tafte, till this meridian heat 
Be over, and the fun more cool decline. Malton. 
The act of ftealing was foon over, and cannot be undone, 
and for it the finner is only an{werable to God or his vice- 
gerent. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 
He will, as foon as his firft furprize is over, juftly begin 
to wonder how fuch a favour came to be beftowed on him. 
Atterbury’s Sermons. 
There youths and nymphs in confort gay, ; 
Shall hail the rifing, clofe the parting day ; 
With me, alas ! with me thofe joys are o'er, 


For me the vernal garlands bloom no more. Pope. 
8. Throughout ; completely. 
Well, 
Have you read o’er the Ictters I fent you ? Shakefp. 


Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodnefs 
and human weaknefs, yet how trifling muft be their plea ! 
South's Sermons. 


g. With repetition ; another time. 


He o'er and oer divides him, J 
*Twixt his unkindnefs and his kindnefs. Shakefpeare. 
Sitting or ftanding ftill confin’d to roar, 
In the fame verfe, the fame rules o’er and o’er. Dryden. 
Longing they look, and gaping at the fight, 
Devour her o’er and o’er with vaft delight. Dryden. 
Thou, my Hector, art thyfelf alone, 
My parents, brothers, and my lord in one: 


O kill not all my kindred o’er again, 2 
Nor tempt the dangers of the dufty plain ; 
But in this tow’r, for our defence, remain. Dryden. } 


Whenever children forget, or do an action aukwardly, 
make them do it over and over again, till they are perfeét. 
Locke on Education. 
If this miracle of Chrift’s rifing from the dead, be not 
fuffcient to convince a refolved libertine, neither would 
the rifing of one now from the dead be fufficient for that 
purpofe ; fince it would only be the doing that over again 
which hath been done already. Atterbury. 
The moft learned will never find occafion to a&t over again 
what is fabled of Alexander the Great, that when he had 
conquered the eaftern world, he wept for want of more 
worlds to conquer. Watts. 
10. Extraordinary ; in a great degree. 
The word fymbol fhould not feem to be over difficult. Baker. 
11. OvER and above. Belides ; beyond what was firt fup- 
pofed or immediately intended. 
Mofes took the redemption money of them that were over 
and above. Numb. iii. 49. 
He gathered a great maís of treafure, and gained over and 
above the good will and efteem of all people wherever he 
came. _ L’Efrange. 
12. OvER againf?. Oppofite ; regarding in front. 
In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above. 
It reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you ftand by the clofe 
end of the wall, over againft the door. Bacon. 
I vifit his pi€ture, and place myfelf over againf it whole 
hours together. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 241. 
Over againj? this church ftands a large hofpital, erected 
by a fhoemaker. Addifon on Italy, 
13. In compofition it has a great variety of fignifications ; it is 
arbitrarily prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or other parts of 
fpeech in a fenfe equivalent to more than enough ; too much. 
Devilifh Macbeth, 
By many of thefe trains hath fought to win me 
Into his pow’r: and modeft wifdom plucks me 
From over-creduleus hatte. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
St. Hierom reporteth, that he faw a fatyr; but the truth 
hereof I will not rafhly impugn, or over-boldly affirm. Peach. 
Thefe over-bufy fpirits, whofe labour is their only reward, 
hunt a fhadow and chafe the wind. Decay of Piety. 
If the ferment of the breaft be vigorous, an over-fermenta- 
tion in the part, produceth a phlegmon. Wifeman, 
A gangrene doth arife in phlegmons, through the unfea- 
fonable application of over-cold medicaments. Wifemar. 
Poets, like lovers, fhould be bold and dare, 
They fpoil their bufinefs with an over-care : 
And he who fervilely creeps after fenfe, 
Is fafe, but ne’er will reach an excellence. Dryden, 
Wretched man! o’erfeeds 
His cramm’d defires, with more than nature needs. Dryd, 
Bending o’er the cup, the tears fhe fhed, 
Seem’d by the pofture to difcharge her head, 


Over-fill’d before. Dryden's Boccace. 
Crude humour or phlegm, are produced by over-dige/tion. 
Floyer. 


As they are likely to over-flourifh their own cafe, fo their 
flattery is hardeft to be difcovered: for whe would imagine 
18 T that 


OVE 


that himflf was guilty of putting tricks upon himfelf ? 
Collier. 
Tie has afforded us only the twilight of probability ; fuit- 
able to that ftate of mediocrity he has placed us in here ; 
Wherein to check our over-confidence and prefumption, we 
might, by every day’s experience, be made fenfible of our 
{nortfightednefs, Locke. 
This part of grammar has been much neglected, as fome 
others over-dilicently cultivated. It is eafy for men to write 
ene after another, of cafes and genders. Locke. 
Itis an ill way of eflablifhing this truth, and filencing 
«theifts, to take fome men’s having that idea of God in their 
minds, for the only proof of a deity; and out of an over- 
Jondnefs of that darling invention, cafhier all other arguments, 
Locke. 
A growm perfon furfeiting with honey, no fooncr hears 
the name of it, but his fancy immediately carries ficknefs 
and qualms to his ftomach: had this happened to him by 
an over-dofe of honey, when a child, all the fame effects 
would have followed, but the caufe would have been mif- 
taken, and the antipathy counted natural. Locke. 
He over-adied his part ; his paffions, when once let loofe, 
were too impetuous to be managed. Atterbury. 
Fake care you over-burn not the turf; it is only to be 
burnt fo as may make it break. Mortimer. 

a Don't over-fatigue the {pirits, left the mind be feized with 

a laffitude, and thereby naufcate and grow tir’d of a parti 

cular fubject. Watts. 

The memory of the learner fhould not be too much crowded 
with a tumultuous heap of ideas, one idea effaces another. 
An over -greedy grafp does not retain the largeft handful. Watts. 
To O’vER-ABOUND, v. n. [over and abound.} To abound 
more than enough. 
Both imbibe 

Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the foil, 
So much does fructuous moifture o’er- abound. Philips. 
The learned, never over-abounding in traniitory coin, fhould 
not be difcontented. Pope’s Letters. 
To OVER-AcT. v.a. [over and a7.) Toa& more than enough. 

You cversac?, when you fhould underdo : 

A little call yourfelf again, and think. Ben. Fobnfen. 

Princes courts may over-aé their reverence, and make 
themfelves laughed at for their foolifhnefs and extravagant 
relative.worfhip. Stilling fleet. 

Good men often blemifh the reputation. of their piety, by 
over-adling fome things in religion; by an indifcreet zeal 
about things wherein religion. is not concerned. Tillotfon. 
To O’VER-ARCH. V. a. [over and reach.] To cover. as with 
an arch. 

Where high Ithaca_o’erlooks the floods, 

Brown with o’er-arching fhades and pendent woods. Pope. 
To OvER-AWE. v. a. [over and awe.) To keep in awe by 
fuperiour infiuence. 

The king was prefent in perfon to overlook the magiftrates, 
and to over-awe thefe fubjects with the terror of his {word: 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
Her graceful innocence, her every air 

Of. gefture, or leaft action, over-aw’d 

His malice. Miltox’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 

Icould be content to be your chief tormentor, ever pay- 
ing you mock reverence, and founding in your ears, the 
empty title which infpired you with prefumption, and over- 


awed my daughter to comply. Addifon’s Guardian, 
A thoufand fears 
Still cver-awe when fhe appears. Granutle’s Poem, 


‘To O’VER-BALANCE. v.a. To weigh down ; to preponderate. 

Not doubting but by the weight of reafon I fhould con- 
terpoife the over-balancings of any factions. King Charles. 

‘The hundred thoufand pounds per annum, wherein we 
over-balance them in trade, muft be paid us in money. Locke. 

When thefe important confiderations are fet before a ra- 
tional being, acknowledging the truth of every article, fhould 
a bare fingle pofibility be of weight enough to over-balance 
them. Rogers, Serm. xii. 
O'VER-BALANCE. 1. f. [over and belance.] Something more 
than equivalent. 

Our exported commodities would, by the return, encreafe 
the treafure. of this kingdom above what it can ever be by 
other means, than a mighty over-balance of our exported to 
our imported commodities. Temple. 

The mind fhould be kept in a perfect. indifference, not 
inclining to either fide, any further than the over-balance of 
probability gives it the turn of affent.and belief. Locke. 
O'vER-BATY LE, adj, [Of this word I know not the deriva- 
tion ; batten isto grow fat, and to battle, is at Oxford to fecd 
on truft.] Too fruitful; exuberant. 

In the church of God fometimes it cometh to pafs, as in 
over-battle grounds ; the fertile difpofition whereof is goad, 
yet becaute it exccedeth due Proportion, it bringeth abun- 
dantly through too much ranknefs, things lefs. profitable, 


OVE 


whereby that which principally it fhould yield, being either 
prevented in place or defrauded of nourifhment, faileth. 
Hooker, 
To O'VER-BEAR. v. a. [over and bear.] To reprefs; to 
fubdue ; to whelm ; to bear down. i 
What more favage than man, if he fee himfelf able by 
fraud to over-reach, or by power to over-bear the laws. Alok, 


My defire 
All continent impediment would over-dear, 
That did oppofe my will. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
The ocean o’er-peering of ‘his lift, a 
Fats not the flats with more impetuous hafte : 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head 
O'er-bears your officers. Shakefpeare, 
Our counfel, it pleas’d your highnefs 
To over-bear. Shakefp. King John. 


Glo’fter, thou fhalt well perceive, 
That nor in birth or for authority, 
The bifhop will be over-borne by thce. Shakefp. 
The Turkifh commanders, with all their forces, affailed 
the city, thrufting their men into the breaches by heaps, as 
if they would, with very multitude, have difcouraged or 


over-born the Chriftians. Rnelles. 
The point of reputation, when news firft came of the 
battle loft, did over-bear the reafon of war. Bacon, © 


Yet fortune, valour, all is over-born, 
By numbers ; as the long refifting bank 
By the impetuous torrent. Denham. 
A body may as well be over-born by the violence of a S 
fhallow, rapid ftream, as fwallowed up in the gulph of 
{mooth water, l ° L’Eftrange. 
Crowding on the laft the firft impel ; 
Till over-Lorn with weight the Cyprians fell. | Dryden. 
The judgment, if fwayed by the over-bearing of paifion, 
and ftored with lubricous opinions iaftead of clearly con- 
ceived truths, will be erroneous. Glanv. Scep/. c. 274 
Take care that the memory of the learner be not too much è 
crowded with a tumultuous heap, or over-bearing multitude ~ 
of documents at one time. Watts. 
The horror or loathfomnefs of an object may over-bear 
the pleafure which refults from its greatnefs, novelty, or 
beauty. Addifon’s Spectator. 
To O'ver-sip. v. a. [over and bid.] To offer more than 
equivalent. 
You have o’er-bid all my paft fufferings, , 
And all my future too. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
To O’ver-BLow. v. n. [over and blow.] To be paft its vio- 
lence. 3 
To O'ver-Biow. v. a. [over and blow.] To drive away as 
clouds before the wind. k 
Led with delight, they thus beguile the way; 


Until the bluftring ftorm is over-blown, ` Fairy Queen. 

All thofe tempefts being over-blown, there long after arofe 

a new ftorm which over-run all Spain. Spenfer. 
This ague fit of fear is over-blown, ‘ 

An eafy tafk it is to win our own, Shakefp. Rich. II. 


Some angel that beholds her there, 
Inftruct us to record what fhe was here ; 
And when this cloud of forrow’s o’er-blown, | 
Thro’ the wide world we'll make her graces known. Waller. 

Seiz’d with fecret joy, 
When ftorms are over-blown. Dryden's Virg. 
O’vER-BOARD. adv. [over and board. See Boarp.] OF 
the fhip ; out of the fhip. , 
The great aflembly met again; and now he that was the 
caufe of the tempeft being thrown over-board, there were 
hopes a calm fhould enfue. Howel. 
A merchant having a veffel richly fraught at feain a ftorm, l 
there is but one certain way to fave it, which is, by throw- 
ing its rich lading over-board. South's Serm. 
The trembling dotard, to the deck he drew, 
And hoifted up and over-board he threw ; 
This done, he feifed the helm. Dryden. 
He obtained liberty to give them only one fong before he 
leaped over-board, which he did, and then plunged into the 
fea. F L’ Eftrange. 
Though great fhips were commonly bad fea-boats, they 
had a fuperiour force in a fea engagement: the fhock of them 
being fometimes fo violent, that it would throw the crew on 
the upper deck of lefler hips over-board. Arbuthnot. 
To O’'VER-BULK. v. a. [over and bulk.] To opprefs by bulk. 
The feeding pride, 
In rank Achilles, muft or now be cropt, 
Or-fhedding, breed a nurfery of like evils, 
To over-bulk us all. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffida. 
To O'veR-BuRDEN. v. a. [over and durthen.] ‘To load with 
too great weight. 
If fhe were not cloyed with his company, and that fhe 
thought not the earth over-burthened with him, fhe would 
cool his ficry grief. Sidney, b. it. 
Ta 
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To O'ver-nuy. v.a. [over and buy.] To buy too dear. 
He, when want requires, is only wife, 
Who flights not foreign aids, nor over-buys ; 
But on our native ftrength, in time of need, relies. Dryd. ) 
To O'ver-carky. v. a. [over and carry.) To hurry too far; 
“to be urged to any thing violent or dangerous. 

He was the king’s uncle, but yet of no Capacity to fuc- 
ceed; by reafon whereof his natural affection and duty was 
lefs eafy to be over-carried by ambition, Hayward. 

To O'VER-CAST. V. a. part. over-caft, Lover and caf.) 
1. To cloud; to darken; to cover with gloom. 
As they paft, 
The day with clouds was fudden over-ca/ft. 
Hie, Robin, over-ca/? the night; 

The ftarry welkin cover thou anon, 

With drooping fogs, as black as Acheron. Shakefp. 

Our days of age are fad and over-ca/?, in which we find that 
of ail our vain paffions and affections paft, the forrow only 
abideth. Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 

I of fumes and humid vapours made, 

No cloud in fo terene a manfion find, 


ad 


Fairy Queen. 


Lovcver-ca/? her ever-fhining mind. aller. 
Thofe clouds that over-ca/? our morn fhall fly, 

Difpell’d to fartheft corners of the fky. Dryden. 
The dawn is over-ca/?, the morning lours, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addifon. 


g. Yo cover. This fenfe is hardly retained but by needle-wo- 
‘men; who call that which is incircled with a thread 
ca 
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When malice would work that which is evil, and in work- 
ing avoid the fufpicion of an evil intent, the colour where- 
with it over-zafteth itfelf is always a fair and plaufible pre- 
tence of feeking to further that which is good. Hooker. 

) Their arms abroad with gray mofs over-caft, 

_ And their green leaves trembling with every blaft. Spen/er. 

3- To rate too high in computation. 

The king in his accompt of peace and calms, did much 
over-caft his fortunes, which proved full of broken feas, 


~ tides, and tempefts. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
To O’VER-CHARGE. vV. a. [over and charge.] 


1. To opprefs ; to cloy; to furcharge. 
On air we feed in every inftant, and on meats but at times : 
_ and yet the heavy load of abundance, wherewith we opprefs 
and over-charge nature, maketh her to fink unawares in the 
mid-way. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 
A man may as well expect to grow ftronger by always 
eating» as wiler by always reading. Too much over-charges 
= nature, and turns more into difeafe than nourifhment. Collier. 
2. To load; to crowd'too much. 
_ Our language is sver-charged'with confonants: 
3. To birthen. 
He whifpers to his pillow, 
i Thefecrets of his cver-charged foul. 
4. To rate too high. 

Here’s Glo’fter, a foe to citizens, 
O’er-charging your free purfes with large fines. 
5. To fill too full. > À 

Her heart is but o’er-charg’d; fhe will recover. Shakefp. 

The fumes of paffion do as really intoxicate, and con- 
found the judging and difcerning faculty, as the fumes of 
drink difcompofe and ftupify the brain of a man over-charged 
with it. South's Sermons. 
If they would make diftinét abftra&t ideas of all the va- 
: rieties in human actions, the number muit be infinite, and 


————— 


Pope. 
Shake/p. 


S hakefp : 


the memory over-charged to little purpofe. Locke. 

The action of the Iliad and Aeneid in themfelves exceeding 

fhort, are fo beautifully extended by the invention of epifodes, 

that they make up an agreeable {tory fufficient to employ the 
memory without over=charzing it. 
6. To load! with too great a charge, 

They were 

As canons ever-charg’d with double cracks. Shake/p, 

Who in deep mines, for hidden knowledge toils, ` 

ike guns oer-chare’d, breaks, miiles, or recoils. Denham. 


To O'vEr-cLoup. v. a. [over and cloud.} To cover with 
clouds. 


The filver emprefs of the night 
O'er-cleuded, glimmers in a fainter light. Tickel, 
To O'vER*cLoy. v. a. [over and cloy.] “To fill beyond fatiety. 
1 Afcum of Britons and bafe lackey peafants, 
Whom'their o’er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To defperate adventures and deftruction. 


Addifon’s Spectator. 


Shake/p. 
| To Overcome. v.a. pret. I overcame; part. pall. overcome ; 
anciently overcomen, as in Spenfer. [overcomen, Dutch. } 

1. To fubdue ; to conquer; to vanquifh. 
` They overconmen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, andthe one moie 
y Transformed to fith, for their bold furquedry, Spenfer. 
This wretched woman, overcome 
Of anguifh rather than of crime hath been. Spenfer. 
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FS 


OVE 


Of whom a man is overcome, 
in bondage. 
Fire by thicker air o’ercome, 
And downward fore’d in carth’s capacious womb, 
Alters its particles ; is fire no more. 


of the fame is he brought 
2 Pet. ii. 19. 


Pricer 
2. To over-flow ; to furcharge. 
Th’ unfallow'd glebe 
Yearly o'ercomes the granarics with {tores. Philips. 


3. To come over or upon; to invade fuddenly. Not in ufe. 
Can’t fuch things be, 
And overcome us like a fummer’s cloud, 
Without otr fpecial wonder ? Shake/p. Machcth. 
To O’vercomeE. v. 2. To gain the fuperiority. 
That thou mighteft be juftified in thy fayings, and mighteft 
overcome when thou art judged. Rom. iti. 4. 
O’vercomer. n. f. [from the verb.] He who overcomes. 
To O’VER-count. v. a. [over and count.] To rate above 
the true value. 
Thou know’ft how much 
Ve do o’er-count thec. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 
To O'VER-COVER. v. a, [over and cover.] To cover compleatly. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel houfe, 
Qer-cover’d quite with dead mens rattling bones, 
With reeky fhanks and yellow chaplefs fkulls. 
To O'ver-c 
umph. 
A bafe varlet, that being but of late grown out of the 
dunghil, beginneth now to over-crow fo high mountains, and 
make him(elf the great protector of all out.laws, Spen er. 
To O’verDo. v, a. [ever and do.] Todo more than enough. 
Any thing fo over-done is from the purpofe of playing ; 
whole end is to hold the mirrour up to nature. Shake/p. 
Nature fo intent upon finifhing her work, much oftner 
over-does than under-does. You fhall hear of twenty ani- 
mals with two heads, for one that hath none. Grew. 
When the meat is over-done, lay the fault upon your lady 
who hurried you. Swift. 
To O'ver-press. v. a. [over and drefs.] To adorn lavifhly. 
in all, let nature never be for ot; 
But treat the goddefs like a modeft fair, 


Nor over-dre/s, nor leave her wholly bare. 
To O’'VER-pRIVE. v. a. 


or beyond ftrength. 
The flocks and herds with young, if men fhould over-drive 
one day, all will die. Gen. xxxiii. 13, 
To O'vER-EYE. v. a. [over and eye.] 
1. To fuperintend. 
2. To obferve ; to remark. 
I am doubtful of your modetties, 

Left over eying of his odd behaviour, 

You break into fome merry paffion. Shake/}. 

To OvER-EMPTY. v. a. [over and empty.] To make tao 
empty. 

The women would be loth to come behind the fafhion 
in new-fanglednefs of the manner, if not in coftlinefs of the. 
matter, which might over-empty their hufbands purles. Carew. 

OvERFAL. n. f. [over and fall.] Catara&t. 

Toftatus addeth, that thofe which dwell near thofe falls of 
water, are deaf from their infancy, like thofe that dwell near 
the overfals of Nilus, Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

To OVER-FLoaT. v. n. [over and float.] To fwim; to float. 
The town is fill’d with flaughter, and o’er-floats 
With a red deluge, their increafing moats. 
To Over-FLow. v, n. [over and flow. ] 
1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 
While our ftrong walls fecure us from the foe, 

Fer yet with blood our ditches over-flow. Dryden, 

Had Í the fame confcioufnefs that I faw Noah’s flood, as 
that I faw the over-flowing of the Thames laft winter, I 
could not doubt, that I who faw the Thames over-flowed, and 
viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the fame felf. Locke. 

2. To exuberate. 

A very ungrateful return to the author of all we enjoy, 

but fuch as an over-flowing plenty too much inclines men to 


make, Rogers, Sermon 2. 
To OVER-FLow. v. a. 


1. To fill beyond the brim. 
Suppofe thyfelf in as great a fadnefs as ever did load thy 
fpirit, wouldft thou not bear it chearfully if thou wert fure 
that fome excellent fortune would relieve and recompenfe 


Shakefp. 


ROW. v. a. [over and crow.] To crow as in tri- 


Pope. 


[over and drive.j To drive too hard, 


Dryden. 


thee fo as to over-flow all thy hopes. Taylor, 
New milk that all the winter never fails, 
And all the fummer over-flows the pails. Dryden. 
2. To deluge; to drown ; to over-run 3 to over-power. 


The Scythians, at fuch time as the northern Nations over- 
fiowed all Chriftendom, camc down to the fea-coaft. Spen/er. 
Clanius over-flow'd th’ unhappy coait. Dryden. 
Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inundations 

in our days, as they have formerly dore? and are not the 
countries 


OVE 


countries fo over-flown, ftill fituate between the tropicks ? 
Bentley's Sermons 
Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, 
it was over-flowed and deftroyed in a deluge of water, that 
overfpread the face of the whole earth, from pole to pole, 


and from eaft te weft. Burnet. 
Thus oft by mariners are fhewn, 
Earl Godwin’s caftles over-flown. Swift. 
O’ver-FLow. n. f. [over and flow. ] Inundation ; more than 
fulncfs ; fuch a quantity as runs Over ; exuberance. 
Did he break out into tears ?— 
In great meafure— 
—A kind over-flow of kindnefs. Shakefpeare. 


Where there are great over-flows in fens, the drowning of 
them in winter maketh the fummer following more fruitful ; 
for that it keepeth the ground warm. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/t. 

It requires pains to find the coherence of abftrufe writ- 
ings: fo that it is not to be wondered, that St. Paul’s 
epiftles have, with many, pafted rather for disjointed pious 
difcourfes, full of warmth and zeal and over-flows of light, 
rather than for calm, ftrong, coherent reafonings all through. 

Locke's Eff. on S Paul's Epift. 

After every over-flow of the Nile, there was not always a 
menfuration. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

If this foftens not the expreffion, it may be afcribed to 
an over-flow of gratitude in the general difpofition of Ulyfes. 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
O’veR-FLOWING. n. f. [from over-flow.] Exuberance; co- 
pioufnefs. 

When men are young, they might vent the over-flowings 
of their fancy that way. Denham’s Dedicat. 

When the over-flowings of ungodlinefs make us afraid, 
the minifters of religion cannot better difcharge their duty 
of oppofing it. Rogers, Serm. 17. 

O'VER-FLOWINGLY, adv. [from over-flowing.] Exuberantly 5 
in great abundance. A word not elegant nor in ufe. 

Nor was it his indigence that forced him to make the 
world ; but his goodnefs prefled him to impart the goods 
which he fo over-flowingly abounds with. Boyle. 

To O’ver-FLY. v.a. [over and fy.] To crofs by fight. 
A failing kite 
Can fcarce o’er-fy them in a day and night. Dryden. 
O’vER-FORWARDNESS. 7. f. [over and forwardne/s.] Too 
great quicknefs ; too great readinefs. 

By an over-forwardnefs in courts to give countenance to fri- 
volous exceptions, though they make nothing to the true 
merit of the caufe, it often happens that caufes are not dc- 
termined according to their merits. Hale. 

To OVER-FREIGHT. V.a. pret. over-freighted; part. over- 
fraught. {over and freight.] ‘To load too heavily ; to fill with 
too great quantity. 

A boat over-freighted with people, in rowing down the 
river, was, by the extreme weather, funk. Carew. 

Grief, that does not fpeak, 
Whifpers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. Shakefp. 
Sorrow has fo o’er-fraught 
This finking barque, I fhall not live to thew 
How I abhor my firft rafh crime. Denham. 
To O’'ver-GeT. v. a. [over and get.] To reach; to come 
up with. 

With fix hours hard riding, through fo wild places, as it 
was rather the cunning of my horfe fometimes, than of my- 
felf, fo rightly to hit the way, I over-got them a little before 
night. Sidney, b. ii. 

To O'VER-GLANCE. v. a. [over and glance.] To look haftily 
over. 
U have, but with a curfory eye, 
_ O'er-glanc’d the articles. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
O’vER-Go. v. a. [over and go.] To furpafs ; to excel. 

Thinking it beyond the degree of humanity to have a wit 

fo far over-going his age, and fuch dreadful terror proceed 


from fo excellent beauty. Sidney. 
Great nature hath laid down at laft, 
That mighty birth wherewith fo long fhe went, 
And over-went the times of ages paft, 
Here to lye in upon our foft content. Daniel. 


To OvER-GoRGE. v. a. [over and gorge.] To gorge too 
much, 
Art thou grown great, 
And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg d. 
O VER-GREAT. adj. [over and great.) Too great. 
Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unfual 
ftrefs ought to be avoided ; yet this muft not run it, by an 
over-great fhynefs of difficulties, into a lazy fauntring about 
obvious things. Locke. 
To O'vERGROWw. v. a. [over and grow:] 
1. To cover with growth. 
Roof and floor, and walls were all of gold, 
But over-grown with duft and old decay, 
And hid in darknefs that none could behold 
Thc hue thercof, Fairy Queen, b. it. 


Shakefp. 


OVE 


The woods and defart caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'er-grown, 
And all their echo’s mourn. 
2. To rife above. 

If the binds be very ftrong and much over-grown the poles, 

fome advife to ftrike off their heads with a long fwitch. Mort, 
To O’vER-GROW. u. ne To grow beyond the fit or natural 
fize. 

One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut a way 
thorough the thick and over-grown woods, and fo came to 
Solyman. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

A huge over-grotn ox was grazing ina meadow. L’E/. 

Him for a happy man I own, 

Whofe fortune is not sver-grown. Swift. 

O'vER-GROWTH. n. f. [over and growth.} Exuberant growth. 
The over-grewth of fome complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reafon. Shakefp. 

The fortune in being the firft in an invention, doth caufe 
fometimes a wonderful over-growth in riches. Bacen. 

Sufpected to a fequent king, who fecks 
To ftop their over-growth, as in-mate guefts 
Too numerous. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
To O'vER-HALE. V. a, [over and hale.} Í 
1. To fpread over. 
The welked Phæbus gan availe 
His weary wain, and now the frofty night 
Her mantle black thro’ heaven gan over-hale. Spenfe 
2. To examine over again: as, he over-haled my account, 
To O’'VER-HANG. V. a. [over and hang.] To jut over; to 
impend over. 
Lend the eye a terrible afpect, 

Let the brow overwhelm it, 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O'er-hang and jutty his confounded bafe. 

Hide me ye forefts, in your clofeft bow’rs, 

Where flows the murm’ring brook, inviting dreams, 

Where bord’ring hazle over-hangs the ftreams. Gay. 

If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-hangs the 


Miiten. 


Shakefp. 


fea, it is preferable to an aflembly. Pope. 
To O’vER-HANG. ven. To jut over. 

The reft was craggy cliff, that over-hung 

Still as it rofe, impoffible to climb. Milt. P. Loft. 


To O'VER-HARDEN, v. a. [over and harden.] To make too 
hard. 
By laying it in the air, it has acquired fuch a hardnefs, 
that it was brittle like over-hardened fteel. Boyle. 
O'VER-HEAD. adv. [over and kead.) Aloft; in the zenith; 
above ; in the cieling: 
Over-head the moon 
Sits arbitrefs, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale courfe. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. i: 
The four ftars over-head, reprefent the four children. Addi/: 
To O'ver-HEAR. v. a. [over and hear.] To hear thofe who 
do not mean to be heard. 
I am invifible, 
And I will over-hear their conference. Shakefpeare. 
They hada full fight of the Infanta at a mafk dancing, 
having over-heard two gentlemen who were tending towards 


that fight, after whom they prefed. Wotton. 
That fuch an enemy we have who feeks 
Our ruin, both by thee inform’d I learn, 
And from the parting angel over-beard. Milton. 


They were fo loud in their difcourfe, that a black-berry 
from the next hedge over-heard them. L’Eftrange. 
The nurfe, 
Though not the words, the murmurs over-heard. Dryden. 
The witnefs over-hearing the word pillory repeated, flunk 
away privately. Addifon. 
To O’vER-HEAT. v.a. [over and heat.) To heat too much. 
Pleas’d with the form and coolnefs of the placey 
And over-heated by the morning chace. Addifon. 
It muft be done upon the receipt of the wound, before 
the patient’s {pirits be over-heated with pain or fever. Wi/eman: 
To OMERCHEND: v.a. [over and hend.] To overtake ; to 
reach. 
Als his fair Leman flying through a brook, 
He over-hent nought moved with her piteous look: Spenf. 
To O'ver-joy. v. a. [over and joy.] To tranfport ; to ravifh. 
_ He that puts his confidence in God only, is neither over- 
jeyed in any great good things of this life, nor forrowful for 
a little thing. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
The bifhop, partly aftonifhed and partly overjoyed with 
thefe fpeeches, was {truck into a fad filence for a time. Hayw. 
This love-fick virgin, over-joy’d to find 
The boy alone ; {till follow’d him behind. Addifon. 
O'ver-joy. n.f. Tranfport ; ecftafy. 
The mutual conf’rence that my mind hath had, 
Makes me the bolder to falute my king 
With ruder terms ; fuch as my wit affords, 
And over-joy of heart doth minifter.  Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
To O’'VER-RIPEN. v, a. [over and ripen.) To make too ripe. 


Why 


————— 


OVE 


Why droops my lord, like oversripen'd corn, 
Hanging the head with Ceres’ plenteous load ? 


Shakefp. 


To OVERLA'BOUR. V.a. [over and sebour.] To take too 


much pains on any thing; to harrafs with toil. 
She without noife will over-fec 
His children and his family ; 
And order all things till he come, 
Sweaty and over-/abour'd home. Dryden. 
To OverRLA'DE. v. a. [over and lade.} To over-burthen. 
Thus to throng and over-lade a toul 
With love, and then to have a room for fear, 
That fhall all that controul, 
What is it but to rear 
Our pafiuns and our hopes on high, 
That thence they may deicry 


The nobleft way how to defpair and die ? Suckling. 


OVERLARGE. adj. [over and /arge.] Larger than enough. 


Our attainments cannot be over-large; and yet we ma- 
nage a narrow fortune very unthrittily. Collier. 


OveRLA’SHINGLY. n.f. [cuer and lafh.] With exaggeration. 


A mean word, now obtolcte. 

Although I be far from their opinion who write too over- 
fafhingly, that the Arabiah tongue is in ufe in two third parts 
of the inhabited world, yet I find that it extendeth whcre the 
religion of Mahomet is profefled. Brerewood. 

To OVERLAY, v. a. [over and /ay.] 
1. To opprefs by too much weight or power. 
Some commons are barren, the nature is fuch, 

And fome over-laycth the commons too much. Tuff. 

Not only that mercy which keepcth from being over-laid 
and oppreit, but mercy which faveth from being touched 
with grievous miferies. Hooker, b. v. f. 48. 

When any country is over-laid by the multitude which 
live upon it, there is a natural neceility compelling it to dif- 

* burthen itfelf and tay the load upon others. Raleigh. 

We praife the things we hear with much more willingnefs 

than tliofe we fee; becaufe we envy the prefent, and reve- 
` rence the paft; thinking ourfelves inftructed by the one, and 
sver-laid by the other. Ben. Johnfon. 

Good laws had been antiquated by the courfe of time, or 
over-laid by the corruption of manners. King Charles. 

Our fins have over-/aid our hopes. King Charles. 

_ The ftrong Emetrius came in Arcite’s aid, 
And Palamon with odds was over-/aid. 
2. To {mother with too much or too clofe covering. 
Nor then deftroys it with too fond a ftay, 
Like mothers, which their intants over-lay, 
3. To {mother ; to crufh ; to overwhelm. 
Ships burnt in fight, or forc’d on rocky fhores, 
The new-born babes by nurfes over-/aid. Dryden. 
They quickly ftifled and over-/aid thofe infant principles, 
` òf piety and virtue, fown by God in their hearts; fo that 
_ they brought a voluntary darknefs and ftupidity upon their 
minds. South’s Sermons. 
‘The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her infipid foul for Ptolemy : 
A heavy lump of earth without defire, 


Dryden. 


Malton. 


A heap of afhes that o’er-/ays your fire. Dryden. 
The ftars, no longer over-/ail with weight, 
Exert their heads from underneath the mats, 

And upward fhoot. Dryden. 


Seafon the paffions of a child with devotion, which feldom 
dies; though it may feem extinguifhed for a while, it breaks 

` out as foon as misfortunes have brought the man to himfelf. 
‘The fire may be covered and over-/aid, but cannot be entirely 
quenched and f{mothered. Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 201. 

© In preaching, no men fucceed better than thofe who truft 
to the fund of their own reafon, advanced but not over-laid 


by commerce with books. Swift. 
4- To cloud; to over-catt. 
Phoebus’ golden face it did attaint, 
As when a cloud his beams doth over-lay. Fairy Queen. 


5. To cover fuperficially. 
The over-laying of thcir chapiters was of filver, and all 
the pillars were filleted with {filver. Ex. xxxviii. 17. 


By his prefcript a fanctuary is fram’d 
Of cedar, over-/aid with gold. Milt. Par. Loft. 


6. To join by foniething laid over. 
Thou us impower'd 

To fortify thus far, and over-/ay, 
_ With this portentous bridge, the dark abyfs, Malton. 
To Overte ar. v. a. [over and leap.] To pafs by a 

jump. 
A ftep 
On which I muf fall down or elfe o’cr-/eap, 
For in my way it lies. Shalefp. Macbeth. 
In vain did nature’s wife command 

Divide the waters from the land ; 

If daring fhips and men prophane, 

‘Th’ eternal tences over-leap, 


And pals at will che boundlefs deep. Dryden. 


OVE 


OvERLEATHER. n. f. [over and J/eather.} The part of the 
fhe that covers the foot. 
I have fometimes more feet than fhoes; or fuch thoes 
as my toes look through the ever-/eather. Shakefp. 
Overii cur. n.f. [over and light.) Too ftrong light. 
An over-light maketh the eyes dark, infomuch as perpe- 
tual looking againft the fun would caufe blindnefs. Bacon. 
To Overui'vE. v. a. [over and /rve.] To live longer than 
another ; to furvive ; to out-live. 
Mufidorus, who fhewed a mind not to over-live Pyrocles, 
prevailed. Sidney, b. ti. 
He concludes in hearty prayers, 
That your attempts may over-/ive the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their oppofite. Shake/p. 
They over-lived that envy, and had their pardons after- 
= wards. Haywa: d. 
To Overti've. v. 2. To live too long: 
Why do I over-live ? 
Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathlefs pain ? Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x: 
OVERLI VER. nf. [from over-live:] Survivor ; that which 
lives longett. 
A peace was concluded, to continue for both the kings lives, 
and the over-/iver of them. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 
To Overto‘ap. v. a. [over and bad.) To burthen with tpo 
much. 
The memory of youth is charged and over-/oaded, and all 
they learn is meer jargon. Felton. 
O’VERLONG. adj. [over and long.] Too long. 
I have tranfyrefled the laws of oratory, in making my 
periods and parenthefes over-/ong. Boyle. 
To OvERLO'oK. v. a. [over and look. ] 
1. To view from a higher place. 
The pile o’er-/ook’d the town, and drew the fight, 
Surpris’d at once with rev’rence and delight. Dryden. 
I will do it with the fame refpect to him, as if he were 


alive, and over-Jooking my paper while I write. Dryden. 
2. To view fully ; to perufe. 
Wou’d I had o’er-/ook’d the letter. Shake/peare. 


3- To fuperintend ; to over-fee: 
He was prefent in perfon to over-/ook the magiftrates, and 
to over-awe thofe fubjects with the terror of his {word. Spenf. 
In the greater out parifhes many of the poor parifhioners 
through neglect do perifh, for want of fome heedful eye to 


over-look them. Graunt. 
4. To review. 
The time and care that are required, 
To over-look and file, and polifh well, 
Fright poets from that neceflary toil. Rofcommon, 


5. To pafs by indulgently. 

This part of good-nature which confifts in the pardoning 
and over-looking of faults, is to be exercifed only in doing 
ourfelves juftice in the ordinary commerce of life. Add:fon. 

In vain do we hope that God will over-/ook fuch high con- 
tradiction of finners, and pardon offences committed againft 
the plain conviétions of cdnfcience. Rogers. 

6. To negle& ; to flight. 

Of the two relations, Chrift over-/ookcd the meaner, and en- 
titled and denominated them folely from the more honourable. 

; South's Sermons. 

To over-/ook the entertainment before him, and languifh 
for that which lies out of the way, is fickly and fervile. Collier. 

The fuffrage of our poet laureat fhould not be over-losked: 

Addifon’s Speétator, N°. 488. 

Religious fear, when produced by juft apprehenfions of 
a divine power, naturally over-lsoks all human greatnefs 
that ftands in competition with it, and extinguifhes every 
other terror. Addifon’s Guardian, NY. 117- 

The happieft of mankind, over-/ooking thofe folid bleffings 
which they already have, fet their hearts upon fomewhat they 
want. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

They over-/ook truth in the judgments they pafs on ad- 
verfity and profperity. The temptations that attend the 
former they can eafily fee, and dread at a diftance; but 
they have no apprehehfions of the dangerous confequences 
of the latter. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

O'vERLOOKER. n. f. [over and look.] 

The original word fignifies an over-looler, or one who 

ftands higher than his fellows and over-/ooks them. Watts; 
O'veRLoop. 2. /. The fame with orlop. 

In extremity we carry our ordnance better than we were 
wont, becaufe our*nether over-/oops are raifed commonly from 
the water; to wit, between the lowcr part of the port and 
the fea. Raleigh. 

OvermMa’sTED. adj. [over and mafl.] Having too much matt. 

Cloanthus better mann’d, purfu’d him faft, 
But his o’er-sa/ted gally check’d his hafte, Dryden. 
To OveRMA‘STER. v. a. [over and majler.}] To fubdue $ 
to govern. 

For your dechre to know what is between us, 

O'er-mafler i a you may. Shakefjeare’s Hamlet. 

1 +e 


OVE 


So ficeps a pilot, whofe poor bark is preft 
With many a mercilefs o'er-mafPring wave. Crapbaw. 
Over-maftered with a {core of drunkards, the only foldiery 
left about them, or elle to comply with all rapines and vio- 
lences. Milton on Education. 
To OverMa’TCH. v. a. [over and match. } To be too power- 
ful; to conquer; to opprefs by fuperior force. 
I have ften a fwan 
With bootlefs labour fwim againtt the tide, 
And fpend her ftrength with over-matching waves. Shake/p. 
Sir William Lucy, with me 
Set from our o’cr-match’d forces forth for aid. Shake/p. 
Amft, left I who erft 
Thought none my equal, now be over-match'd. Par. Reg. 
How great foever our curiofity be, our excefs is greater, 
and dacs not only over-match, but fupplant it. Dec. of Piety. 
He from that length of time dire omens drew, 
Of Englith over-match’d, and Dutch too ftrong, 
Who never fought three days but to purfue. 
It moves our wonder, that a foreign gueft 
Should over-match the moft, and match the beft. Dryden. 
Overma’tcu. n. f. [over and match.] One of fuperior powers; 
one not to be overcome. 
Spain is no over-match for England, by that which leadeth 


Dryden. 


all men; that is, experience and reafon. Bacon: 
Eve was his over-match, who felf-deceiv’d 
And rafh, before-hand had no better weigh’d 
The flrength he was to cope with or his own. Milton. 


In a little time there will fcarce be a woman of quality in 
Great-Britain, who would not be an over-match for an Irifh 
prieft. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 89. 

OVER-ME'ASURE. 2. f. [over and mea/ure.} Something given 
over the due mealure. 
‘To Over-mr'x. v. a. [over and mix.] "To mix with too 
much. 
Thofe things thefe parts o’er-rule, no joys fhall know, 
Or little pleafure over-mixt with woe. Creech. 
OveRMo'sT. adj. [over and mof?.] Higheft; over the reft in 


authority. inf, 
Overmu’cH, adj. [over and much.]} Too much; more than 
enough. 


Tt was the cuftom of thofe former ages, in their over-meuch 
gratitude, to advance the firft authors of any ufeful difcovery 
among the number of their gods. . Wilkins. 

An over-much ufe of falt, befides that it occafions thirft 
and over-much drinking, has other ill effects. Locke 

Overmu‘cH. adv. In too great a degree. 

The fault which we find in them is, that they over-such 
abridge the church of her power in thefe things. Where- 
upon they re-charge us, as if in thefe things we gave the 
church a liberty which hath no limits or bounds. Hooker, 

Perhaps 

I alfo erred, in over-much admiring 

What feem’d in thce fo pertect, that I thought 

No evil durft attempt thee. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 

Deject not then fo over-much thyfelf, 


Who haft of forrow thy full load befides. Milton. 
Overmu’cu. n.f. More than enough. 
By attributing over-much to things 

Lets excellent, as thou thylelf perceiv’ft. Milton. 


With refpe&t to the bleffings the world enjoys, even good 

men may a{cribe over-much to themfelves. rew. 

OVERMU'CHNESS. x. f. [from over-much.] Exuberance ; fu- 
perabundance. 

There are words that do as much raife a ftile, as others 
can deprefs it; fuperlation and over-muchnefs amplifies. It 
may be above faith, but not above a mean. Ben. Fohnfon. 

OVERNIGHT. n. f. [over and night. This feems' to be ufed 
by Shakefpeare as a noun, but by Addifon more properly, ag 
1 have before placed it, as a noun with a prepofition.] Night 
before bed-time. 
If 1 had given you this at over-night, 

She might have beén o’erta’cn. Shakefpeare. 

Will confefles, that for half his life his head ached every 
morning with reading men over-night. Adadifon. 

‘To OVERNAME, v. a. [over and name.] To name ina feries. 

Over-name them; and as thou nameft them I will defcribe 

them. - Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
To Ovrro FFICE, v. a. [over and offve.] To lord by virtue 
of an office. 

This might be the fate of a politician which this afs over- 
offices. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

CvrERoFFi‘cious. adj. [over and officious} Too buly ; too 
importunate. 
This is an over- officieus truth, and is always at a man’s 

heels ; fo that if he looks about him, he mutt take notice of 
Io Collier on Human Rcajin. 
‘lo Overpa’ss. v. a. [over and tafs. } 

1. ‘To crofs. Ta 
I {tood on a wide river’ bank, 


Which I mutt nceds o’er-pa/s, 


OVE 


When on a fudden Torrifmond appear’d, 
Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o'er. 
What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 
When thefe they o’er-pafs, and thofe they fhun? Dryden, 
2. To over-look ; to pafs with difregard. 

The complaint about pfalms and hymns might as well be 
over-paf? without any anfwer, as it is without any caufe 
brought forth. Hosker, b. v. f. 37 

Remember that Pellean conqueror, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the eaft 
He flightly view’d, and flightly over-pa/s'd. 
3. To omit ina reckoning. 

Arithmetical progreffion ,demonftrates how faft mankind 
would increafe, over-pajfing as miraculous, though indeed na- 
tural, that example of the Ifraelites who were multiplied in 
two hundred and fifteen years, from feventy to fixty thoufand 
able men. Raleigh. 

4. To omit ; not to receive. 

If the grace of him which faveth over-pa/s fome, fo that 
the prayer of the church for them be not recived, this we 
may leave to the hidden judgments of rightcoufnefs. Looker. 

OverpPa'st. part. adj. [from over-pa/s.] Gone; paft. 
What canft thou fwear by now ?— 
— By time to come,— 
That-thou haft wronged in the time o’er-pa/7. Shakefp. 
To Overpa’y.v.a.[over and pay.] To reward beyond the price, 
Take this purfe of gold, rats 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 

Which I will over-pay, and pay again, 

When I have found it. 

You have yourfelf, your kindnefs over-paid, 

He ceafes to oblige who can upbraid. 

Wilt thou with pleafure hear thy lover’s ffrains, 

And with one heav’nly {mile o’er-pay his pains. 

To OVERPE'RCH. n. f. [over and perch.) To fly over. 
With love’s light wings did I o’er-perch thefe walls, _ 

For ftony limits cannot hold love out. Shatefp. 

To OverPe’ER. v. a. [over and peer.] To over-look; to 
hover above. It is now out of ufe. 5 
The ocean over-peering of his lift, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte, 

‘Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, s 

O’er-bears your officers. Shake/p. Hamlet, 

Your Argofies with portly fail, 

Do cver-peer the petty traffickers, 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 
Dryden, 


Prior. 


: 


That curt’fy to them, do them reverence. Shakefp. 
Mountainous error wou’d be too highly heapt, 
For truth to o’er-peer. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 


Thus yields the cedar to the ax’s edge, 
Whofe top branch o’er-peer'd Jove’s fpreading tree, 
And kept low fhrubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. Shake/p. 
They are invincible by reafon of the over-pecring moun- 
tains that back the one, and fiender fortifications of the other 
to land-ward. Sandys's Fourney. 
O'verpLus. n. f. [over and plus.) Surplus; what remains 
more than fufficient. 
Some other finners there are, from which that overplus of 
ftrength in perfuafion doth arife. Hooker’s Pref. 
A great deal too much of it was made, and the overplus 
remained ftill in the mortar. L’Eftrange. 
It would look like a fable to report, that this gentleman 
gives away all which is the overp/us of a great fortune. Addif. 
To O’veRPLY. v. a. [over and ply.] To employ too laborioufly, 
What fupports me, doft thou afk ? 
The confcience, friend, t’ have loft them over-ply’d, 
In liberty’s defence. Milton’s Poems. 
To OVERPO'SE. v. a. [over and poi/e.} To outweigh. 
Whether cripples who- have loft their thighs will flout; 
their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, which are in 
others over-poifed by the hinder legs; we have not made ex- 
periment. Brown’s Vuliar Err. b. iv. 
The fcale 
O’er-pois’d by darknefs, lets the night prevail; 
And day, that lengthen’d in the fummer’s bcight, 
Shortens till winter, and is loft in night. x Creech. 
OVERPO'ISE. n. f. [from the verb. | Preponderant weight. 
Horace, in his firft and fecond book of odes, was itil ri- 
fing, but came not to his meridian till the third. After 
which his judgment was an over-poife to his imagination. 
He grew too cautious to be bold enough, for ke detcended 


in his fourth by flow degrees, Dryaen. 
Some over-poife of {way, by turns they fhare, 
In peace the people, and the prince in war. Dryden. 


To Overro’werR. v. a. [over and potwer.] 

minant over; to opprels by fuperiority. 
Now in danger try’d, now known in arms 

Not to be over-power'd. ALM, Pur. Loft. 

As much light over-powers the eye, fo they who have weak 

eyes, When the ground is covesed with fnow, are wont to 

complain of too much light. Boyle. 

Keafon allows none to be confident, but his: only who 

govcins 


To be predo- 


OVE 


governs the wo:ld, wo knows all things, and can do all 
things; and therefore can neither be furprifed nor over-powered. 
South’s Sermons. 
After the death of Craffus, Pompey found himfelf  out- 
witted by Cæfar; he broke with him, over-powered him in 
the fenatey and caufed many unjuft decrees to pafs againit 
ine Dryden's Dedicat. to Æneid. 
Infpiration is, when fuch an over-powering impreffion of 
any propofition is made upon the mind by God himfelf, that 
gives a convincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and 
divinity of it. Watts's Logrck, 
The hiftorian makes thefe mountains the ftandards of the 
rife of the water; which they could never have been, had 
they not been ftunding, when it did fo rife aud over-power 
the carth. Woodw. Nat. Hi/t. 
To OVERPRE'SS. V. a. [over and prefs.] To bear upon with 
irrefiftible force ; to overwhelm ; to crufh. 
Having an excellent horfe under him, when he was over- 


prefed by fome, he avoided them. Sidney, 
“ Michael’s arm main promontories flung, 
And over-pre/s’d whole legions weak with fin.  Rofcomm. 


When a prince enters on a war, he ought maturely to 
confider whether his coffers be full, his people rich by a 
long peace and free trade, not over-preffed with many bur- 
thenfome taxes. Swift. 

Vo OvERPRI'ZE. v. a. [over and frize.] To value at too 
high price: 

Parents over-prize their children, while they behold them 
through the vapours of affection. Wotton. 

OverRA’NK. 7. f. [over and rank.] ‘Too rank. 
It produces over-rank binds. Mortimers Hufbandry. 
OverRra’ Te. v. a. [over and rate.} To rate at too much. 
While vain fhows and {cenes you over-rate, 

*Tis to be fear’d, 

That as a fire the former houfe o’erthrew, 

Machines and tempefts will deftroy the new. Dryden. 

‘To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns us not 
to over-rate the conveniencies of our {tation, and in eftimat- 
ing the proportion fit for us, to fix it rather too low than too 
high; for our defires will be proportioned to our wants, 
real or imaginary, and our temptations to our defires: 

Rogers. 
To OVERRE ACH. V. a. [over and reah.] 
1. To rife above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho and Atlas, over-reach 
and furmount all winds and clouds. Raleigh. 

Sixteen hundred years after the carth was made, it was 
overflowed in a deluge of water in fuch excefs, that the floods 
over-reached the tops of the higheft mountains. Burnet. 

2. To deceive ; to go beyond; to circumvent. A fagacious 
man is faid to have a long reach. 

What more cruel than man, if he fee himfelf able by 
fraud to over-reach, or by power to over-bear tne laws where- 
unto he fhould be fubject. Hooker, b. v. f. 2. 

l have laid my brain in the fun and dried it, that it wants 
matter to prevent fo grofs over-reaching. Shake/p. 

Shame to be overcome, or over-reach’d, 

Would utmoft vigour raife, and rais‘d unite. 

A man who had been matchlefs held 

In cunning, over-reach d where leaft he thought, 

'Fo fave his credit, and for very fyight 

Still will be tempting him who foils him ftill. Aílton: 

‘There is no pleafanter encounter than a trial of fkill be- 
twixt fharpers to cver-reach one another. L’ Ejirange. 

Forbidding oppreffion, defrauding and over-reaching one 
another, perfidioufnets and treachery. Tillotfon. 

Such a principle is ambition, or a defire of fame, by which 
many vicious men are ouer-reached, and engaged contrary to 
their natural inclinations in a glorious and laudable courfe of 
action. Addifon’s Spettator, N°. 255: 

John had got an impreffion that Lewis was fo deadly cun- 
ning a man, that he was afraid to venture himfclf alone with 
him ; at laft he took heart of grace; let him come up, quoth 
he, it is but fticking to my point, and he can never over- 
reach mc. Hiftory of F. Bull. 

To OVERREACH. v.n. A horfe is faid to over-reach, when 
he brings his hinder fect too far forwards, and {trikes his 
toes againtt his fore fhoes. Farr. Did. 

OvERRE ACHER. n. f. [from over-reach.] A cheat; a de- 
ceiver. 

To OVERRE AD. V, a. [over and read.] ‘To perufe. 

‘The contents of this is the return of the duke; you fhall 
anon over-read it at your pleafure. eo Shate/peare. 

To O'vER-RED. V. a. [over and red.] 10 fmear with rec. 

Prick thy face and over- red thy fear, 

Thou lilly liver’d boy. Shakefp. Macheth. 

To O/VERROAST. V. a. [over and roa/?.} To roait too much, 

Twas burnt and dried away, 

And better ’twere, that both of us did faft, 

Since of ourfclves, ourfelves are cholerick, 

Than feed it with fuch over-revted fell. 
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Milton. 
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To OvERRU'LE. v.a. [over and rule.] 


1. To influence with predominant power ; to be fuperior in 
authority. 

Which humour perceiving to over-rule me, I ftrave againft 
it. Sidney. 

That which the church by her ecclefiaftical authority fhall 
probably think and defire to be true or good, muft in con- 
gruity of reafon over-rule a!l other inferior arguments what- 
foever. Hooker, bv. f.8. 

Except our own private, and but probable refolutions, be 
by the law of publick determinations over-rulet, we take 
away all poffibility of fociable life in the world. Hooker. 

What if they be fuch as will be over-ruled with fome one, 
whom they dare not difpleafe. Whitgifte. 

So much his paffion and animofity over-ruled his confcience. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

A wife man fhall over-rule his ftars, and have a greater 
influence upon his own content, than all the conftcliations 
and planets of the frmament. Taylor. - 

He is acted by a paffion which abfolutely over-rules him ; 
and focan no more recover himfelf, than a bowl rolling dawn 
an hill ftop itfelf in the midft of its career. Sout. 

’Tis temerity for men to venture thcir lives upon unequal 
encounters ; unlefs where they are obliged by an over-ruling 
impulfe of confcience and duty. L’Eftrange. 

A man may, by the influence of an over-ruling planet, be 
inclined to luit, and yet by the force of reafon overcome that 
bad influence. Swift. 

2. To govern with high authority ; to fuperintend. 

Wherefcre does he not now come forth and openly over- 

rule, as in other matters he is accuftomed ? Hayward. 
3. To fuperfede : as in law to over-rule a plea is to reject it as 
incompetent. 

Thirty acres make a farthing land, nine farthings a Cor- 
nifh acre, and four Cornifh acres a knights fee. But this rule 
is over-ruled to a greater or leffer quantity, according to the 
fruitfulnefs or barrennefs of the foil. Carew. 

To OverRuUN. v.a. [over and run.) 
1. To harrafs by incurfions ; to ravage; to rove over in a ho- 
ftile manner. 

Thofe barbarous nations that over-ran the werld, poflefled 


thofe dominions, whereof they are now fo called.  Spenjfer. 
Till the tears fhe fhed, 
Like envious floods o’er-ran her iovely face, 
She was the faireft creature in the world. Shake/p. 


They err, who count it glorious to fubdue 

By conqueft far and wide, to over-run 

Large countries, and in field great battles win, 

Great cities by affault. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

The nine 

Their fainting foes to fhameful fight compell’d, 

And with refiftlefs force o’er-run the field. Dryden. 

Guftavus Adolphus could not enter this part of the em- 
pire after having over-run moit of the reft. Addifon.. 

A commonwealth may be over-run by a powerful neigh- 
bour, which may produce bad confequences upon your trade 
and liberty. Swift's Adiceil. 

2. To out-run. 

Pyrocles being come to fixteen, over-run his age in growth, 
ftrength, and all things following it, that not Mufidorus could 
perform any aétion on horfe or foot more ftrongly, or deliver 
that ftrength more nimbly, or become the delivery more 
gracefully, or employ all more virtuoufly. Sidney, b. ii. 

We may out-run 

By violent {wiftnefs, that which we run at, 

And lofe by over-running. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

Ahimaz ran by the way of the plain, and over-ran Cuihi. 

2 Sam. xviii, 23: 

Galilzus noteth, that if an open trough, wherein water 
is, be driven fafter than the water can follow, the water ga- 
thereth upon an heap towards the hinder end, where the 
motion began ; which he fuppofeth, holding confidently the 
motion of the earth to be the caufe of the cbbing and flow- 
ing of the ocean; becaufe the carth over-runneth the water. 


Bacon's Nat. Hiflorys 


3. To overfpread ; to cover all over. 


With an over-running flood he will make an utter end of 
the place. Nah. \. 8. 

This difpofition of the elements and the parts of the 
earth, fhews us the footfteps of fome kind of ruin which 
happened in fuch a way, that at the fame time a general 
flood of waters would neceflarily over-run the whole earth. 


Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 


4. To mifchief by great numbers ; to pefter. 


To flatter foolifh men into a hope of life where there is 
none, is much the fame with betraying people irito an opinion, 
that they are in a virtuous and happy ftate, when they are 
over-run with pafhon and drowned in their lufts. L’Ejirange. 

Were it not for the inceflant labours of this indu‘trious 
animal, Egypt would be over-run with crocodiles. Addijon. 

Such provifion made, thata country fhould not want fprings 

us 


OVE 


as were convenient for it; nor be ever-run with them, and 
aftord little or nothing elfe; but a fupply every where fuit- 
able to the neceffities of cach climate and region of the 
globe. Woodw. Nat. Hifl, 

5. To injure by treading down. 
His tears defac’d the furface of the well, 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 

O’er-run with wrinkles and deform’d with tears. Addifon. 

6. Among printers, to be obliged to change the difpofition of 
the lines and words in correcting, by reafon of the infertions. 
`o OvERRU’N. v. n. To overflow ; to be more than full. 
Though you have left me, 

Yet ftill my foul o’er-runs with fondnefs towards you. Smith. 

Cattle in inclofures fhall always have frefh pafture, that 
now is all trampled and over-run. Spenjfer. 

To Overse’e. v. a. [over and /ee.] 
1. To fupcrintend ; to overlook. 
He had charge my difcipline to frame, 

And tutors nouriture to over/ce. 

She without noife will over/ee 

His children and his family. 

2. To overlook ; to pafs by unhecded ; to omit. 
I who refolve to over/ce 

No lucky opportunity, 

Will go to council to advife 

Which way t’ encounter, or furprife. Hud. p. iii. 

Oversn/EN. part. [from sverfee.] Miftaken; deceived. 

A common received error is never utterly overthrown, 
till fuch times as we go from figns unto caufes, and fhew 
fome manifeft root or fountain thercof common unto all, 
whereby it may clearly appear how it hath come to pafs that 
fo many have been over/een. Hooker, b.i. f. 8. 

They rather obferved what he had done, and fuffered for 
the king and for his country, without farther enquiring what 
he had omitted to do, or been overfeen in doing. Clarend. 

Overseer. n. f. [from over/ee.] 
1. One who overlooks ; a fuperintendent- 

There are in the world certain voluntary overfeers of all 
books, whofe cenfure, in this refpcét, would fall fharp on us. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 31. 

Jchiel and Azariah were overfeers under Cononiah. 

2 Chron. xxxi. 13. 
To entertain a gueft, with what a care 

Wou’d he his houfhold ornaments prepare ; 

Harrafs his fervants, and as o’er/zcr ftand, 

To keep them working with a threat’ning wand. 

Clean all my plate, he cries. Dryden. 

2. An officer who has the care of the parochial provifion for 
the poor. 

The church-wardens and overfcers of the poor might find 
it poffible to difcharge their duties, whereas now in the 
greater out-parifhes many of the poorer parifhioners, through 
neglect, do pcrifh for want of fome heedful eye to overlook 
them. Graunt’s Bills of Mort. 

To OverRse’T. v. a. [over and /ct.] 
1. To turn the bottom upwards ; to throw off the bafis. 
The tempefts met, 

The failors mafter’d, and the fhip o’er-/et. Dryden. 

It is forced through the hiatus’s at the bottom of the fea 
with fuch vehemence, that it puts the fea into the moft hor- 
rible perturbation, even when there is not the leaft breath 
of wind ; over-/etting fhips in the harbours, and finking them. 

Woodw. Nat. Hif. 

Would the confederacy exert itfelf, as much to annoy the 
encmy, as they do for their defence, we might bear them 
down with the weight of our armies, and over-/et the whole 
power of France. Addifon on the War. 

2. Tothrow out of regularity. 

His action againft Catiline ruined the conful, when it 
faved the city; for it fo fwelled his foul, that ever after» 
wards it was apt to be over-/et with vanity. Dryden. 

To Overse’r. v.n. To fall off the bafis. 

Part of the weight will be under the axle-tree, which 
will fo far counterpoife what is above it, that it will ve 
much prevent the over-/fetting. Mortimer’s H 

To OVERSHA’DE. v. a, [over and fhade.] To cover with 
any thing that caufes darknefs. 

Black night o’er-fhade thy day, and death thy life. Shake/p. 

Dark cloudy death o’er-/hades his beams of life, 

And he nor fees, nor hears us. Shakefp. 

No great and mighty fubjcct might eclipfe or over-/hacde 
the impcrial power. Bacon. 

If a wood of leaves o’cr-/hade the tree, 
In vain the hind fhall vex the threfhing floor, 


Fairy Queen. 
Dryden. 


For empty chaff and ftraw will be thy flore. Dryden, 
Should we mix our friendly talk, 
"er-foaded in that fav'rite walk ; 

Both pleas’d with al! we thought we wanted. Prior. 


To OveErsHA bow. v.a, [over and fhadow. ] 
1. To throw a fhadow over any thing. 
Wecds choak and over-fhadew the corn, and bear it down, 
cr ftarve and deprive k of nourifhment. Bhon. 


OVE 


k Death, 
Let the damps of thy dull breath 
Over-jhadow even the fhade, 


And make darknefs {elf afraid. Crafhaw; 
Darknefs muft over-/hadow all his bounds, 
Palpable darknefs, and blot out three days. Milton, 


2. To fhelter ; to proteét; to cover with fupcriour influence, 
My over-/hadowing fpirit and might, with thec 
I fend along: ride forth ard bid the deep 
Within appointed bounds. Milton's Par. Loft; 
On her fhould come 

The holy ghoft, and the power of the higheft 

O'cr fhadow her. Paradife Regain’d, b. i. 
To OversHo’oT. wv. x. [over and /hoot.} To fly beyond the 

mark. 


Often it drops, or over-/hoots by the difproportions of dif- 


tance or application. Collier on Human Reafon. 
To OVERSHOOT. V. a. 
1. To fhoot beyond the mark. 
Every inordinate appetite defeats its owri fatisfaction, by 
over-/booting the mark it aims at. Tilletfon. 
2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To venture too far; to af- 
fert too much. 
Leave it to themfelves to confider, whether they have in 
this point or not over-/bot themfelves ; which God doth 


know is quickly done, even when our meaning is moft fincere.. 


Hooker, b. ii. f. 8. 
In finding fault with the laws I doubt me, you fhall much 
over-fhoot yourfelf, and make me the more diflike your other 
diflikes of that government. Spenfer on Ireland. 
For any thing that I can learn of them, you have over-/hot 
yourfelf in reckoning. Whitgifte. 
O’versiGHT. x. f. [from over and fight.] 
I. Superintendence. 
They gave the money, being told unto them that had the 
over-/ight of the houfe. 2 Kings xii. 11; 
Feed the flock of God, taking the over-/ight thereof, not 
by conftraint, but willingly. I Pet. v. 2. 
2. Miftake; error. 
Amongft fo many huge volumes, as the infinite pains of 
St. Aucuftine have brought forth, what one hath gotten 
greater love, commendation, and honour, than the book 
wherein he carefully owns his over-/ights and fincerely con- 
demneth them. Hooker's Pref. 
His fon mark’d this over-/ight, 
And then miftook reverfe of wrong for right; 
To Oversize. wv. a. [over and fize.) 
1. To furpals in bulk. 
Thofe bred in a mountainous country, over-/ize thofe that 
dwell on low levels. Sandys Journey. 
2. [over and fize, a compoft with which mafons cover walls. J 
To plafter over. 
He thus o’er-/iz'd with coagulate gore, 
Old grandfire Priam feeks. 
To Overski'P. v. a. [over and fhip.] 
1. To pafs by leaping. 
Prefume not ye that are fheep, to make yourfelves guides 
of them that fhould guide you; neither feek ye to over-/kip 


Pope. 


Shake/p. Hamlet. 


the fold, which they about you have pitched. Hooker. 
2. To pafs over. 
Mark if to get them fhe o’er-/kip the reft, 
Mark if fhe read them twice, or kifs the name. Donne. 


3. To efcape. 
When that hour o’er-/kips me in the day, 
Wherein I figh not, Julia, for thy fake; 
The next enfuing hour fome foul mifchance 
Torment me. Shake/p. Two Gent, of Verona, 
Who alone fuffers, fuffers moft i’ th’ mind ; 
But then the mind much fuff’rance does o’er- ‘ID, 
When grief hath mates and bearing fellowfhip. Shake/p. 
To OvERSLE'EP, v.a. [over and fleep.] To feep too long. 
To OveRsLi’p. v. a. [over and flip.] To pafs undone un- 
noticed, or unufed ; to neglect. : 
The careleffnefs of the juftices in impofing this rate, or the 
negligence of the conftables in collecting it, or the back- 
wardnefs of the inhabitants in paying the fame, over-/lipped 
the time. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
It were injurious to over-/ip a noble a&t in the duke during 
this employment, which I muft celebrate above all his ex- 
pences. i Wotten. 
To Oversnow. v,a. [over and /nsw.] To cover with fnow. 
Thefe I wielded while my bloom was warm, 


Ere age unftrung my Nerves, or time o’e"-/notu’d my head. — 


Dryden's Fines. 

OVERSO'LD. part. [from overfel] Sold at too high a price. 
Life with cafe I can difclaim, 

_ And think it over-/old to purchate fame. 

Overso’on. atv. [over and fo2.] Too foon. 
‘The lad may prove well enough, if he over-fecm think not 
too well of himtclf, and will bear away that he heareth of 
his elders. Sidnevy b. ii. 
OER- 


Dryden. 


OVE 


Oveieri’na: part. [over and fpend.] Wearied ; harrafled ; 
forefpent. The verb over/pend is not uled. 
Theftylis, wild thyme, and garlick beats, 
For harveft-hinds, o’er/pent with toil and heats. Dryden. 
To OverspREA’D. V. a. [over and /pread.] To*cover over ; 
to fill; to fcatter over. 

Whether they were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, Gothes, 
or fome other which did over/pread all chriftendom, it is im- 

offible to affirm. Spenfer. 

Of the three fons of Noah was the whole earth over/pread. 

Gen. 1x. 19. 
Darknefs Europe’s face did over/pread, 

From lazy cells, where fuperftition bred. Denham. 

Not a deluge that only over-run fome particular region ; 
but that over/pread the face of the whole earth from pole to 
pole, and from eaft to weft. Burnet. 

To OVERSTA'ND. v. a. [over and fiand.) To ftand too 
much upon conditions. 
Her’s they fhall be, fince you refufe the price ; 
What madman would o’crffand his market twice. Dryd. 
To OversTA’RE. v. a. [over and flare.] To ftare wildly. 
Some warlike fign muft be ufed ; either a flovenly bufkin, 
or an overftaring frounced head. cham. 
To OversTo'cK. v. a. [over and flock.] To fill too full; to 
croud. i 

If raillery had entered the old Roman coins, we fhould 
have been overflocked with medals of this nature. Addifon. 

Some bifhop, not over/focked with relations, or attached to fa- 
vourites, beftows fome inconfiderable benefice. Swift. 

Since we are fo bent upon enlarging our flocks, it may be 
worth enquiring what we fhall do with our wool, in cafe 
Barnftaple fhould be ever over/focked. Swift. 

To OVERSTO'RE. v.a. [overand /tore.] To ftore with too much. 

Fifhes are more numerous than beafts or birds, as appears 
by their numerous fpawn; and if all thefe fhould come to 
maturity, even the ocean itfelf would have been long fince 
overftored with filh. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To OvERSTRAI'N. V. 2. [over and /freain.] To make too 
violent efforts. 

Craflus loft himfelf, his equipage, and his zrmy, by over- 
firaining for the Parthian gold. Collier. 

He withed all painters would imprint this leffon deeply in 
their memory, that with overffraining and earneftnefs of 
finifhing their pieces, they often did them more harm than 
good. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

To OvERsTRAIN. v.a. To ftretch too far. 

Confeffors were apt to over/frain their privileges, in which 

St. Cyprian made a notable ftand againft them. Ayliffe. 
To OvERswa’y. v. a. [over and /way.] To over-rule ; to 
bear down. 

When they are the major part of a general aflembly, then 
their voices being more in number, muft overfway their 
judgments who are fewer. Hooker. 

Great command o'erfiways our order. Shake/p. 

To OvERSWELL. v. a. [over and /well.] To rife above. 
Fill, Lucius, ’till the wine o’er/well the cup ; 


I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. Shake/p: 
When his banks the prince of rivers, Po, 
Doth overfwell, he breaks with hideous fall. Fairfax. 


O’vERT. adj. [ouvert, Fr.] Open; publick ; apparent. 
To vouch this, is no proof, 

Without more certain and more overt teft, 

‘Than thefe thin habits and poor likelihoods. Shake/p. 

Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praife ; but there 
be fecret and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune ; certain 
deliveries of a man’s felf. Bacon. 

My repulfe at Hull, was the firft overt eflay to be made 
how patiently I could bear the lofs of my kingdoms. K. Charles. 

The defign of their deftruétion may have been projected 
in the dark ; but when all was ripe, their enemies proceeded 
to fo many overt aéts in the face of the nation, that it was 
obvious to the meanett. Swift. 

Whereas human laws can reach no farther than to reftrain 
the overt acticn, religion extends to the fecret motions of the 
foul. Rogers, Serm. 17- 

O'vERTLY. adv. [from the adjeĉtive.] Openly. 

To OVERTA‘KE. V.a. [over and take. ] 

1. Tocatch any thingby purfuit ; to come up to fomething go- 
ing before. nn, 

We durft not continue longer fo near her confines, left 
her plagues might fuddenly overtake us before we did ceafe 
to be partakers with her fins. ‘Hocker. 

S If 1 had given you this at over-night, 
She might have been o’ertaken , and yet fhe writes 
Purfuit would be but vain. Shakefpeare. 
I fhal! fce 

The winged vengeance overtake {uch children. Shakefp. 

The enemy faid, I will purfue, I will overtake, I will di- 
vide the fpoil. Ex. Xv. 9. 

My foul, more carneftly releas’d, 
Will out-ftrip hers, as bullets flown before 


A later bullet may o’ertake, the powder being more. Donne. 


OVE 


To thy wifhes move a fpcedy pace, 
Or death will foon o’ertake thee in the chace. Dryden. 
How mutt he tremble for fear vengeance fhould overtake 
him, before he bas made his peace with God? — Rogers, 
2. To take by furprize. - 
If aman be overtaken in a fault, ye which are fpiritual 
teftore fuch an one in the fpirit of mecknefs. Gal. vi. 1. 
To OverTa’sk. v. a. [over and tafk.]. Yo burthen with too 
heavy duties or injunctions. 
That office is performed by the parts with difficulty, becaufe 
they were overta/ked. Harvey on Confumptions. 
To Overta’x. v. a. [over and tax.] ‘To tax too heavily. 
To OVERTHROW. v. a. [over and throw; preter. over- 
threw; part. overthrown. ] 
1. To turn upfide down. 
Pittacus was a wife and valiant man, but his wife over- 


threw the table when he had invited his friends. Taylor. 
2. To throw down; to ruin; to demolith. 
When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 
His fatal hand my royal father flew. Dryden. 


3. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquifh. 
Our endeavour is not fo much to overthrow them with 
whom we contend, as to yield them jutt and reafonable caufes. 
Hooker, b. v. f. 1. 
To Sujah next, your conquering army drew, 
Him they furpris’d, and eafily o’erthrew. 
4. To deftroy ; to milchief; to bring to nothing. 
She found means to have us accuted to the king, as though 
we went about fome practife to overthrow him in his own 
eftate. Sidney, b. il. 


Dryden, 


e 
Here’s Glo’fter 

O’er-charging your tree purles with large fines, 

That fecks to ov-rthrow religion. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Thou walkeft in peril of thy overthrowing. cc. xiii. 136 

God overthroweth the wicked for their wickednels, 

Prov. xxii. 
OverTHRO’w. x. f. [from the verb. } 
1. The ftate of being turned upfide down. 
2. Ruin; deftruction. 

Of thofe chriftian oratories, the overthrow and ruin is de- 
fired, not by infidels, pagans, or Turks, but by a fpecial re- 
fined fect of chriftian believers. decker i ON f 

They return again into Florida, to the murther and over- 
throw of their own countrymen. Abbot. 

I ferve my mortal foe, 
The man who caus’d my country’s overthrow. 
3. Defeat; difcomfiture. 
From without came to mine eyes the blow, 

Whereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield 5 

Both thefe confpir’d poor reafon’s overthrow ; 

Falfe in myfelf, thus have I loft the field. 

Quiet foul, depart; 

For I have feen our enemies overthrew. Shakefp. 

From thefe divers Scots feared more harm by victory than 
they found among their enemies by their overthrow. Hayw. 

Poor Hannibal is maul’d, 
The theme is giv’n, and ftrait the council’s call’d, 
Whether he fhould to Rome direétly go, 


Dryden. 


Sidney. 


To reap the fruit of the dire overthrow. Dryden. 
4. Degradation. 
His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him ; 
For then, and not ’till then he felt himfelf, 
And found the bleffcdnefs of being little. Shakefp. 


OverRTHROWER. 2. f. [from overthrow. } He who overthrows. 
OVERTHWART. adj. [over and thwart.] 
1. Oppofite ; being over againft. 

We whifper, for fear our overthwart neighbours 

Should hear us, and betray us to the government. 

2. Croffing any thing perpendicularly. 
3. Perverfe ; adverle ; contradictious. 

Two or three acts difpofed them to crofs and oppofe any 
propofition ; and that overthwart humour was difcovered to | 
rule in the breafts of many. Clarendon. 

OvERTHWA/RTLY. adv. [from overthwart.] 
1. Acrofs; tran(verfely. 

The brawn of the thigh fhall appear, by drawing fmall 
hair ftrokes from the hip to the knee, fhadowed again over- 
thwartly. Peacham on Drawing. 

2. Pervicacioufly ; perverfely. 
OVERTHWA/’RTNESS. ^. f. 
perverfenefs. ` 
OvER TOOK. pret. and part. paff: of overtake. 
To OVERTO'P. v. a. [over and top.] 
1. To rife above; to raife the head above. 
Pile your duft upon the quick and dead, 

T?’ o’ertop old Pelion or the fkyifh head 

Of blue Olympus. 

In the dance the graceful goddefs leads 


Dryd. 


» . . 
[from overthwart.] Pervicacity ; 


Shakefp. Flamlet. 


The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads.  Dryd, 
2. To excel ; to furpafs. 
Who ever yet 
Have ftood to charity, and difplay’d th’ effects 
18 X Qf 


OVE 


Of difpofition gentle and of wifdom, 

O’ertopping woman’s power. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 

As far as the foul o’ertops’the body, fo far its pains, or 
rather mournful fenfations, exceed thofe of the carcafe. Harv. 

3. To obfcure ; to make of lefs importance by fuperiour ex- 
cellence. 

Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of Europe, he 
fhould now grow lefs, and be over-topped by fo great a con- 
junction. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

One whom you love, 

Had champion kill’d, or trophy won, 

Rather than thus be overtopt, 

Wow’d you not wifh his laurels cropt? 

To OvertriP. v. a. [over and trip.] 
walk lightly over. 
In fuch a night, 

Did Thifbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew, 

And faw the lion’s fhadow ere himfelf, 

And ran difmay’d away. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

O'VERTURE. 7. f. [oxverture, French.] 
1. Opening ; difclofure ; difcovery. 
I with 
You had only in your filent judgment try’d it, 
Without more overture. Shake/p. Win. Tale. 
2. Propofal ; fomething offered to confideration. 

Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, and made 
an overture unto him for obtaining of the fovercign lordfhip 
thereof. Davies on Ireland, 

All thefe fair overtures, made by men well eftcemed for 


Swift. 


To trip over; to 


honcft dealing, could not take place. Hayward. 
We with open breaft 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverfe. Ailton. 


The earl of Pembroke, who abhorred the war, promoted 
all overtures towards accommodation with great impor- 
tunity. Clarendon. 

If a convenient fupply offers itfelf to be feifed by force or 
gained by fraud, human nature perfuades us to hearken to the 
inviting overture. Rogers, Serm. 2. 

Suppofe five hundred men propofing, debating, and voting, 
according to their own little or much reafon, abundance of 
indigefted and abortive, many pernicious and foolifh overtures 
would arife. Swift. 

To OvERTU’RN. v. a. [over and turn.] 
1. To throw down; to topple down ; to fubvert ; to ruin. 

He is wife in heartand mighty in ftrength—which removcth 
the mountains, and overturneth them in his anger. ‘fob ix.5. 

Thefe will fometimes overturn, and fometimes fwallow 
up towns, and make a general confufion in nature. Burnet. 

‘This he obviates, by faying we fee all the ideas in God ; 
which is an anfwer to this objection, but fuch an onc as 
overturns his whole hypothefis, and renders it u‘elefs and 
as unintelligible, as any of thofe he has laid afide. Locke. 

If we will not encourage publick works of beneficcnce, 
till we are fecure that no ftorm fhall overturn what we help 


to build ; there is no room left for charity. Atterbury. 
A monument of deathlefs fame, 
A woman’s hand o’erturns. Rowe. 
2. To over-power ; to conquer. 
Pain exceflive overturns all patience. Milton. 


OveRTU RNER. 7. f. [from overturn.] Subverter. 

I have brought before you a robber of the publick treafure, 
an overturner of law and juftice, and the deftruction of the 
Sicilian province. Swift. 

To Overva’LUE. V. a. [over and value.] To rate at too 
high a price. 

We have juft caufe to ftand in fome fear, leaft by thus 
overvaluing their fermons they make the price and eftima- 


tion of fcripture, otherwife notified, to fall. Hooker. 
To OveRveErL. v.a. [over and veil.] To cover: 
The day begins to break, and night is fled ; 

Whofe pitchy mantle overveil’d the earth. Shakefp. 


To OveRvo're. v. a. [over and vote. ] 
rality of votes. 

The lords and commons might be content to be overvoted 
by the major part of both houfes, when they had ufed each 
their own freedom. King Charles. 

To OvERWA'TCH. Vv. n. [over and watch.] To fubdue with 
Jong want of reft. 
Morpheus is difpatch’d ; 

Which done, the lazy monarch overtatch’d, 

Down from his propping elbow drops his head, 

Diflolv’d in fleep, and fhrinks within his bed. Dryden, 

OveRwa'TcHED. adj. Tired with too much watching. 

While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn him- 

felf to pacify with fleep his over-watched eyes. Sidney. 
OVERWEAK, adj. [over and weak.] ‘Too weak; too feeble. 

Paternal perfuafions, after mankind began to forget the 

original giver of life, became in all overweak to refift the 


To conquer by plu- 


OVE 


firft inclination of evil; or after, when it became habitual, 
te conftrain it. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World, 
To OveRWEARY. adj. [over and weary.] To fubdue with 
fatigue. 
Might not Palinurus fall afleep and drop into the fea, 
having been over-wearied with watching. Dryden, 
To OVERWEA'THER. v. a. [over and weather.) To batter 
by violence of weather. 
How like a younker or a prodigal, 
The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg’d and embraced by the {trumpet wind ! 
How like the prodigal doth fhe return, 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the ftrumpet wird.” Shate/p. 
To OveRWEE'N. v. n. [over and ween.] To think tco highly; 
to think with arrogance. 


To reach beyond the truth of any thing in thought; 


efpecially in the opinion of a man’s felf. Hanmer. 
Oft have I feen a hot o’erweening cur, 
Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held.  Shake/p. 


My mafter hath fent for me, to whofe feeling forrows I 


might be fome allay, or I o’erween to think-fo. Shake/p. 
Lath hence thefe overweening rags of France, 
Thcfe famifh’d beggars, weary of their lives. Shakejpa 


My eye’s too quick, my heart o’eweens too much,’ 
Unlefs my hand and ftrength could equal them. — Shake/p. 
Take heed of overweening, and compare 
Thy peacock’s feet with thy gay peacock’s train ; 
Study the beft and higheft things that are, 
But of thyfelf an humble thought retain. 
They that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen, 
No anger find in thee. 
He might have learnt 
Lefs overwecning, fince he fail’d in Job, 
Whofe conftant perfeverance overcame 
Whate’er his cruel malice could invent. Par. Reg. 
No man is fo bold, rafh, and overweening of his own 
works, as an ill painter and a bad poet. Dryden. 
Enthufiafm, though founded neither on reafon nor reve- 
lation, but rifing from the conceits of a warmed or over- 
weening brain, works more powerfully on the perfuafions 
and actions of men, than either or both together. Ldtke. 
Men of fair minds and not given up to the overiucening of 
felf-flattery, are frequently guilty of it: and, in many cafes, 
one with amazement hears the arguings, and is aftonifhed 
at the obftinacy of a worthy man who yields not to the evi- 


Davies. 


Melton, 


dence of reaion. Locke. 
Now enters overweening pride, 
And fcandal ever gaping wide. Swift. 


OVERWEE'NINGLY. adv. [from overween.] With too much 
arrogance ; with too high an opinion. 
To OvERWEIGH. v. a. [over and weigh.] To prepondcrate. 
Sharp and fubtile difcourfes of wit, procure many times 
very great applaufe, but being laid in the balance with that 
which the habit of found experience delivereth, they are over- 
weighed. Hooker, b.v. J. 7. 
My unfoil’d name, the aufterenefs of my life, 
Will fe your accufation overwergh, 
That you fhall ftifle in your own report. Shatefpe 
OVERWEIGHT. n. f. [over and weight.) Preponderance. 
Sinking into water is but an overweight of the body, in 
refpect of the water. Baccn’s Nat. Hiji. 
To OvERWHE'LM. v.a. [over and whelm.] 
1. To crufh underneath fomething violent and weighty. 
What age is this, where honeft men, 
Plac’d at the helm, 
A fea of fome foul mouth or pen, 
Shall overwhelm ? 
Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head, 
With the hell hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart. Shake/p. 
How trifling an apprehenfion is the fhame of being lauched 
at by fools, when compared with that everlafting fhame and 
aftonifhment which fhall overwhelm the finner, when he fhall 
appear before the tribunal of Chrift. Rogers. 
Blind they rejoice, though now even now they fall; 


Ben. Fohnfon. 


Death haftes amain ; one hour o’erwhelms them all. Popes 
2. To overlook gloomily. 
Let the brow o’erwhelin it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confouhded bafe. Shake/peare. 


An apothecary late I noted, 
In tatter’d weeds with overwhelming brows, 5 
Culling of fimples. Shake/p. Rom. and Juliet 
OVERWHE'LMINGLY. adv. [from overwhelming.) In iuch a 
manner as to overwhelm. 

Men fhould not tolerate themfelves one minute in any 
known fin, nor impertinently betray their fouls to ruin for 
that which they call light and trivial; which is fo indeed in 

refpect 


y $ 
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refpe&t of the acqueft, but overwhelmingly ponderous in Te- 
gard of the pernicious confequents. Decay of Piety. 
OvERwIsE. v. a. [over and twife.] Wife to affectation. 
Make not thyfelf overwi/e. Eccl, vii. 16. 
OVERWROUGHT. part. [over and wrought. } 
1. Laboured too much. 

Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to 
give over. A work may be overwrought, as well as under- 
wrought: too much labour often takes away the fpirit, by 
adding to the polifhing ; fo that there remains nothing but 
a dull correctnels, a piece without any confidcrable faults, 
but with few beauties. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. Worked all over. 
Of Gothic ftruéture was the northern fide, 
O'erwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. Pope. 
3. It has in Shake/peare a fenfe which I know not well how to 
reconcile to the original meaning of the word, and therefore 
conclude it mifprinted for overraught; that is, overreached or 
cheated. 
By fome device or other, 
The villain is o’erwrought of all my money $ 
They fay this town is full of cozenage. 
OvERWO'RN. part. [over and worn.] 
1. Worn out; fubdued by toil. 
With watching overworn, with cares oppreft, 
Unhappy I had laid me down to reft. 
2. Spoiled by time. 
The jealous o’erworn widow and herfelf, 
Are mighty goffips in this monarchy. © 
OVERYEA'RED. adj. [over and year.] “Too old. 
Among them dwelt 
A maid, whofe fruit was ripe, not overyeared. Fairfax. 
OVERZEA Lous. adj. [over and zealous.] ‘Too zealous. 

It is not of fuch weighty neceflity to determine one way 
or the other, as fome overzealous for or again{ft the imma- 
teriality‘of the foul, have been forward to make the world 
believe. Locke. 

Oucnut. ». f. [aphiz, that is, a whit, Saxon. This word is 
therefore more properly written aught. Sce AuGcuT.] Any 
thing; not nothing. 

For ought that I can underftand, there is no part but the 
bare Englifh pale, in which the Irifh have not the greateft 
footing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He afked him if he faw ought. Mark viii. 23. 

To do ought good never will be our talk 3 

But ever to do ill our fole delight. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Univerfal Lord! be bounteous ftill 

To give us only good; and if the night 

Have gather’d ought of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. Milton. 

OucHT. verb imperfect- [This word the etymologifts make 
the preterite of owe, but it has often a prefent fignification. ] 

1. [Preterite of owe.] Owed; was bound to pay; have been 
indebted. 

Apprehending the occafion, I will add a continuance to 
that happy motion, and befides give you fome tribute of the 


Shakcfp. 


Dryden. 


§ hakefp: 


love and duty I long have ought you. Spelman. 
This blood which men by treafon fought, 
That followed, fir, which to myfelf I ought. Dryden. 


2. To be obliged by duty, 
Judges ought to remember, that their office is to interpret 


law, and not to make or give law. Bacon. 

Morals criticks ought to fhow. Pope. 
She acts juft as fhe ought, 

But never, never reach’d one gencrous thought: Pope. 


3- To be fit; to be neceflary. 
If grammar ought to be taught, it muft be to one that can 
fpeak the language alrcady. Locke. 
Oviro’RM. adj. [nvum and forma, Lat.] Having the fhape 
of an egg. 
This notion of the mundane egg, or that the world was svi- 
form, hath been the fenfe and language of all antiquity. Burn. 
O'VIPAROUS., adj. [ovum and pario, Latin.) Bringing forth 
cggs; not viviparous. 
That fifhes and birds fhould be 


oviparous; is a plain fien 
of providence. 


y More's Ant. againft Atheijm. 
Birds and ovzparcus creatures have eggs enough at firft 
conceived in them to ferve them for many years laying. Ray. 
Ounce. n. /. [once, Fr. uncia, Latin.] A name of weight of 
different value in different denominations of weight. In troy 
weight, an ounce is twenty penny-weight ; a penny- 
twenty-four grains. 
The blood he hath loft, 
Which I dare vouch is more than that he hath 
By many an ounce, he dropt it for his country. Shake/p. 
A fponge dry weigheth one ounce twenty-fix grains ; the 
fame fponge being wet, weigheth fourteen ounces fix drams 
and three quarters. Bacon. 
Ounce. n. f. [once, French ;- onza, Spanifh.] A lynx; a 
panther. 


weight, 
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The ownee, 
The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rifing, the crumbled carth above them threw 
In hillocks. Milton's Par: Loft, b. vii. 
Oupne. x. f. [auff, Teutonick.] A fairy; a goblin. 
Nan Page and my little fon, we'll drefs 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white. Shak. 
Ou’PHEN. ». f [from ouph,] EI fith. 
Fairies, black, gray, green, and white, 
Ye moon fhine revellers and fhades of night, 
You ouphen heirs of fixed deftiny, 


Attend your office. Shakefpeare. 
Our. pron. pof. [upe, Saxon.] 
1. Pertaining to us; belonging to us. 
You fhall 
Lead ovr firft battle, brave Macduff, and we 
Shall take upon us what elfe remains. Shake/peare, 


Our wit is given almighty God to know, 
Our will is given to love him being known ; 
But God could not be known to us below, 
But by his works which through the fenfe are fhown, 
So in our little world this foul of ours 
Being only one, and-to one body ty’d, 
Doth ufe on divers objects divers powers, 
And fo are her effects diverfify’d. 
2. When the {ubftantive gocs before, it is written ours: 
Edmund, whofe virtue in this inftance, 
So much commands itfelf, you fhall be ours. 
Thou that haft fathion’d twice this foul of Ours, 
So that fhe is by double title thine, Davies. 
Be ours, who e’er thou art, 
F orget the Greeks, 
Vaxallan, ihook by Montezuma’s powers, 
Has, to refift his forces, call’d in ours. Dryden. 
Reading furnifhes the mind only with materials of know- 
ledge, itis thinking makes what we read ours: it is not 
enough to cram ourfelyes with a gréat load of collections, 
unlefs we chew them over again, they will not give us 
ftrength. Locke. 
Their organs are better difpofed than ours, for receiving 
grateful impreffions from fenfible objects. Atterbury. 
Ourse’Lves. reciprocal pronoun. [the plural of myfelf.] 
1. We; not others. 
We ourfelves might diftinétly number in words a great 
deal farther than we ufually do, would we find out but fome 


Daviese 


Shake/p. 


Denham. 


ht denominations to fignify them by. Locke. 
2. Us; not others, in the oblique cafes. 
Safe in ourfelves, while on ourfelves we ftand, 
The fea is ours, and that defends the land. Dryden, 


Oursexr is ufed in the regal ftile. 
To make fociety 
The fweeter welcome, we will keep ourfelf 
Till fupper-time alone. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
We ourfelf will follow 
In the main battle. Shake/peare. 
Not fo much as a treaty can be obtained, unlefs we would 
denude oxr/elf of all force to defend us, Clarendon. 
Ouse. n.f- Tanners bark. Ainfworth. 
Ov’seL. n. f. [orle, Saxon.] A blackbird. 
The merry lark her mattins fings aloft, 
The thrufh replies, the mavis defcant plays, 
The oufel thrills, the ruddock warbles foft ; 
So goodly all agree, with fweet conient, 
To this day’s merriment. Spenfer. 
The sujel cock fo black of hue, 
With orange tawney bill. Shake/peare. 
Thrufhes and oujfels, or blackbirds, were commonly fold 
for three pence a-piece. Hakewill on Providence. 
To Oust. v. a. [oufler, ôter, French.] To vacate; to take 
away. 
Multiplication of actions upon the cafe were rare formerly, 
and thereby wager of law ou/fed, which difcouraged many 
fuits. Logie tiae. 
Our. adv. [ur, Saxon; uyt, Dutch.] 
1. Not within. 
The gown with ftiff embroid’ry fhining, 
Looks charming with a flighter lining ; 
The out, if Indian figures ftain, 
The infide muft be rich and plain. 
2. It is generally oppofed to in. 
That blind rafcally boy, that abufes every one’s cyes be- 
caufe his own are out, let him be judge how deep [ am in 


lave. Shake/p. 
3. In a ftate of difclofure. 


Fruits and grains are half a year in concocting ; whereas 

leaves are out and perfect in a month. 

4. Not in confinement or concealment, 

Nature her cuftom holds, 

Let fhame fay what it will; w 
‘The woman will be out. 


Prior, 


Bacon. 


hen thefe are gone, 
Shuke/peare. 


5. From 


OUT 


5. From the place or houfe. . 
Out with the dog, fays one; what cur 1s that? 
other: whip him out, fays the third. 
6. From the inner part. : 
This is the place where the priefts fhall boil the trefpafs 
offering; that they bear it not out into the utter court, to 
fanctify the people. Ezek. xlvi. 20. 
», Not at home. 
8. Ina ftate of extinction. : 
It was great ign’rance, Glofter’s eyes being out, 
To let him live; where he arrives he moves 
All hearts. Shakefp. King Lear. 
This candle burns not clear; ’tis I muft {nuff it, 
Then out it goes. Shake/p. Henry VIIL 
Bid thy ceremony give thee cure! . 
Thinkft thou the firy fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation. 
Her cand!e gocth not out by night. 
g. In a ftate of being exhaufted. 
When the butt is out we will drink water, not a drop be- 
fore ; bear up and board them. Shake/p. Tenpe/t. 
Large coals are propereft for dreffing meat ; and when they 
are out, if you happen to mifcarry in any difh, lay the faule 


fays an- 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. Hen. V. 
Prov. xxxi. 18. 


upon want of coals. Swift. 
10. Not in an affair. 
So we'll live and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too, 
Who lofes, and who wins; who’s in, who’s out. Shak. 


The knave will {tick by thee : he will not out, he is true 
bred. Shake[p. Henry IV. p. ii. 
I am not fo as I fhould be; 
But [J] ne’er out. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
11. To the end. 
Hear me out ; 
He reap’d no fruit of conqueft, but thefe blefings. Dryd. 
You have ftill your happinefs in doubt, 
Or elfe ’tis paft, and you have dream’d it out, 
The tale is long, nor have I heard it out ; 
Thy father knows it all. Addifon s Cato. 
12. Loudly ; without reftraint. 
At all I laugh, he laughs no doubt ; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh oxt. 
13. Not in the hands of the owner. ~ 
If the laying of taxes upon commodities does affect the 
land that is out at rack rent, it is plain it does equally affect 
all the other land in England too. Locke. 
Thofe lands were out upon leafes of four years, after the 
expiration of which term the tenants were obliged to renew. 
Arbuthnct on Corns. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


x4. In an errour. 
You are mightily out to take this for a token of efteem, 


which is no other than a note of infamy. LD’Eftrange. 
As he that hath been often told his fault, 
Ard ftill perfifts, is as impertinent, 
As a mufician that will always play, 
And yet is always out at the fame note. Rofcommon. 


According to Hobbes’s comparifon of reafoning with caft- 
ing up accounts, whoever finds a miftake in the fum total, 
muft allow himfelf out, though after repeated trials he may 
not fee in which article he has mifrcckoned. Swift. 

15. At a lofs; in a puzzle. 

Like a dull actor now: 

I have forgot my part, and I am out, 

Even to a full difgrace. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

This youth was fuch a mercurial, as the like hath feldom 
been known ; and could make his own part, if at any time 
he chanced to be out. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

16. With torn cloaths. 
Evidences {wore ; 
Who hither coming out at hecls and knees, 
For this had titles. 
17. Away; at a lofs. 

I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is the maddeft 
I ever undertook. Dryden, 

Let all perfons avoid nicenefs in their clothing or diet, 
becaufe they drefs and comb out all their opportunities of 
morning devotion, and fleep out the care for their fouls. Taylor. 

18. It is ufed emphatically before alas. 
Out, alas! no fea, I find, 

Is troubled like a Jover’s mind. 

19. It is added emphatically to verbs of difcovery. 

If ye will not do fo, be fure your fin will find you out. 

Num. xxxii. 23. 
Ovr. uiterjeé?, An expreffion of abhorrence or expulfion. 
Out upon this half-fac’d fellowhhip. Shakefp. 

Out on thee, rude man! thou doft fhame thy mother. Sha, 

Out Varlet from my fight. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Out, you mad headed ape! a weazcl hath not fuch a deal 
of fpleen. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag! ` 
Out, out, out. Shakefp. M. W. of Wind. 


Dryden, 


Suckling. 


OUT 


Out, out, hyena; thefe are thy wonted arts, 


To break all faith. Mition’s Azoniftes, 
Out upon it, I have lov’d 
Three whole days together ; 
And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. Suckling. 


OurT of. prep. [Of feems to be the prepofition, and ou: only 
to modify the fenfe of of} 
1. From; noting produce. 
So many Neroes and Caligulas, 
Out of thefe crooked fhores muft daily raife. Spenf. 
Thole bards coming many hundred years after, could not 
know what was done in former ages, nor deliver certainty 
of any thing, but what they feigned out of their own un- 
learned heads. Spenfer on Ireland, 
Alders and afhes have been feen to grow out of fteeples; 
but they maniteftly grow out of clefts. Bacon. 
He is fofter than Ovid; he touches the paffions more de- 
licately, and performs all this out of his own fund, without 


diving into the fciences for a fupply. D:yden. 
2. Not in; noting exclufion or difmiffion. 
The facred nymph 
Was out of Dian’s favour, as it then befel. Fa. Queen. 
Guiltinefs 

Will fpeak, though tongues were cut of ufe. Shakefp. 
The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find, 

Becaufe the path difus’d was out of mind. Dryden. 
My retreat the beft companions grace, 

Chiefs out of war, and ftatefmen out of place, Pope. 

Does he fancy we can fit, 

To hear his oxt of fafhion wit? 

But he takes up with younger folks, 

Who, for his wine, will bear his jokes. Swift. 


They are out of their element, and logic is none of their 

talent. Baker on Learning. 
3» No longer in. 
Enjoy the prefent fmiling hour ; 

And put it sut of fortune’s pow’r. 

4. Not in; noting unftnefs. 
He is witty out of feafon ; leaving the imitation of nature, 
and the cooler dictates of his judgment. Dryden. 
Thou’lt fay.my paiion’s out of feafon, 
That Cato’s great example and misfortunes 
Should both confpire to drive it from my thoughts. dzi/. 
5. Not within; relating to a houfe. 

Court holy water in a dry houfe, is better than the rain 

waters out of door. Shake/p. King Lear. 
6. From; noting extraétion. 

Juices of fruits are watry and oily: among the watry are 
all the fruits out of which drink is exprefled ; as the grape, 
the apple, the pear, and cherry. Bacon. 

7. From; noting copy. 

St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this faving, not- 

withftanding T. G’s ceniure of them out of Horace. Stilling. 
8. From; noting refcue. 

Chriftianity recovered the law of nature out of al! thofe 
errors with which it was overgrown in the times of pa- 
ganifm. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

g. Not in; noting exorbitance or irregularity. 

Why publifh it at this junéture; and fo, out of all me- 
thod, apart and before the work. Swift. 

Ufing old thread-bare phrafes, will often make you go 
out of your way to find and apply them. Swift. 

10. From one thing to fomething different. 

He that looks on the eternal things that are not feen, wil!, 
through thofe opticks, exactly difcern the vanity of all that 
is vifible ; will be neither frighted nor flattered out of his 
duty. Decay of Piety. 

Words are able to perfuade men out of what they find 
and feel, and to reverfe the very impreffions of fente. Sout/. 

11. To adifterent {tate from ; in a different ftate, noting diforder. 
That noble and moft fovereign reafon, 

Like fweet bells jang]’d out of tune and harth ; 

That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth, ? 

Blafted with extafy. Shake/p. Hamiet. 

When the mouth is out of tafte, it maketh things tafte 
fometimes falt, chiefly bitter, and fometimes loathfome, but 
never {weet. Bacon. 

By the fame fatal blow, the earth fell out of that regular | 
form wherein it was produced at firft, into all thefe irregula- 
ritics in its prefent form. Burnet gn the Earth. 

They all at once employ their thronging darts, 

But out of order thrown, in air thev join, 

And multitude makes fruftrate the defign. 

12. Not according to. 

That there be an equality, fo that no man aéts or fpeaks 

out of character. Pope's View of Ep. Psem. 
13. To a different ftate from ; noting feparation. 

Whofoever doth meafure by number, muft needs be greatly 

out of love with a thing that hath fo many faults; whetuever 


by 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


a 
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by weight cannot chufe but efteem very highly of that where- 
in the wit of fo fcrupulous adverfaries hath not hitherto ob- 
ferved any defect, which theinfelves can ferioufly think to 
be of moment. Flocker, buy. f. 27. 

If ridicule were employed to laugh men out of vice and 
folly, ic might be of fome ufe; butit is madc ufe of to laugh 
men out of virtue and good fenfe, by attacking every thing 
fulemn and ferious. Addifon’s Spectator. 

wai Beyond. ; 

Amongft thofe things which have been received with great 
reafon, ought that to be reckoned which the antient practife 
of the church hath continued out of mind. Hooker, b. v. f. 9. 

What, out of hearing gone ? no found, no word? 

Alack, where are you ? Shakefpeare. 

I have been an unlawful bawd, time out of mind. Shak. 

Few had the leaft fufpicion of their intentions, till they 
were both out of diftance to have thcir converfion attempted. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

With a longer peace, the power of France with fo great 
revenucs, and fuch application, will not encrcafe every year 
out of proportion to what ours will do. Temple. 

He thall only be prifoncr at the foldiers quarters; and 
when I am out of reach, he fhall be releafed. Dryden. 

We fce people lulled afleep with folid and elaborate dif- 
courfes of piety, who would be tranfported out of themlelves 
by the bellowings of enthufiafm. ~ Addtfon. 

Milton’s ftory was tranfacted in regions that lie out of 
the reach of the fun and the fphere of the day. Addifon. 

Women wecp and tremble at the fight of a moving preacher, 


though he is placed quite out of their hearing. Addifon. 
15. Deviating from: Noting irregularity. 
Heaven defend but ftill I fhould ftand fo, 
So long as out of limit, and true rule, 
You ftand again anointed majetty ! Shake/p. 


The fupreain being has made the beft arguments for his 
own exiftence, in the formation of the heavens and the earth, 
and which a man of fenfe cannot forbear attending to, who 
is out of the noife of human affairs. Addifon. 

16. Paft; without ; noting fomething worn out or exhaufted. 
I am out of breath : 

— How art thou out of breath, when thou haft breath ? 

To fay to me that thou art out of breath? Shake/p. 

Out of hope to do any good, he directed his courfe to 


Corone. Knolles, 
He found himfelf left far behind, 

Both out of heart and out of wind. Hudibras. 

I publifhed fome fables, which are out of print. Arbuth. 


17. By means of. 
* Outof that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus to mutiny. Shak. 
38. In confequerce of; noting the motive or reafon. 
She is perfuaded I will marry her, out of her own love and 
fiattery, not out of my promife. Shake/p. Othello. 
‘The pope, out of the care of an univerfal father, had in 
the conclave divers confultations about an holy war againtt 
the Turk. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 
Not cut of cunning, but a train 
Of atoms juftling in his brain, 
As learn’d philofophers give out. Hudibras, p. ii. 
Cromwell accufed the earl of Manchefter, of having be- 
trayed the parliament out of cowardice. Cla: endon. 
‘Thofe that have recourfe to a new creation of waters, are 
* fuch as do it owt of lazinefs and ignorance, or fuch as do it 
` out of neceffity. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Diftinguifh betwixt thofe that take ftate upon them, purely 
` out of pride and humour, and thofc that do the fame in com- 
' pliance with the neceflity of their affairs. L’Eftrange. 
Make them conformable to laws, not only for wrath 
and out of fear of the magiftrate’s power, which is but a 
weak principle of obedience ; but out of confcience, which 
is a firm and Jafting principle. Tillotfon. 
What they do not grant out of the generofity of thcir na- 
ture, they may grant out of mere impatience. Smallridge. 
Our fuccefles have been the confequences of a neccflary 
war; in which we engaged, not out of ambition, but for the 
defence of all that was dear te us. Atterbury. 
19. Out of hand; immediately ; as that is eafily ufed which 
is ready in the hand. 
He bade to opcn wide his brazen gate, 
Which long time had been fhut, and out of hand, 


Proclaimed joy and peace through all his ftate. Fa. Queen. 
No more ado, 

But gather we our forces out of hand, 

And fet upon our boafting enemy. Shake/p. 


To Otr. v. a. To expel ; to deprive. 
The members of both houfes who withdrew, were counted 
deferters, and outed of thcir places in parliament. K Charles. 
So many of their orders, as were outed from their fat pof- 
feffions, would endcavour a rc-entrance againft thofe whom 
they account hereticks. ' Dryden. 
Our, in compofition, generally fiznifies fomething beyond or 
more than another. 


OUT 


Out-fawn as much, and out-comply, 
And feem as fcrupuloufly juft, 
To bait the hooks for greater truft. Hud. p. ii. can. 3, 
To Oura’cr. v. a. [out and aé.] ‘To do beyond. 
He has made me heir to treafures, 
Would make me oxt-aé? a real widow’s whining. Otway. 
To Oursa’Lance. v. a. [out and balance.] To over-weigh; 
to prepondcrate. r 
Let dull Ajax bear away my right, _ 
When all his days oxtbalance this one night. Dryden. 
To Ourna’r. v. a. [out and bar.) To fhut out by fortification, 
Thefe to outbar with painful pionings, 
From fea to fea he heap’d a mignty mound. Fa. Queen. 
To Oursi’p. v. a. [out and bid.] To over-power by bidding 
a higher price, 
If in thy heart 
New love created be by other men, 
Which have their ftocks entire, and can in tears, 
In fighs, in oaths, in letters outbid me, 


This new love may beget new fears. Donne. 
For Indian fpices, for Peruvian gold, 
Prevent the greedy, and outbid the bold. Pope. 


OUTBI'DDER. 2. f. [out and bid.] One that out-bids. 
OuTBLo’weD. adj. [out and blow.] Inflated ; {wollen with wind. 
At their roots grew floating palaces, 

Whofe ouiblow’d bellics cut the yielding feas. Dryden. 
Ou’TBORN. adj. [out and dorn.] Foreign ; not native. 
Ou’rBounD. adj. [out and bound.] Deftinated to a diftant 

voyage. 
‘Triumphant flames upon the water float, 

And outbound fhips at home their voyage end. Dryden. 
To OuTsra’veE. v. a. [out and brave.] To bear down and 

difgrace by more daring, infolent, or fplendid appearance. 

We fee the danger, and by fits take up fome faint refolu- 

tion to outbrave and break through it. L’ Eftrange. 
I would out-ftare the fterneft eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart moft daring on the earth, 
‘To win thee, lady. Shakefpeare. 
Here Sodom’s tow’rs raife their proud tops on high, 

The tow’rs, as well as men, out-brave the fky. Cowley. 
To Outera‘zeEn. V. a. [out and brazen.] To bear down 
. with impudence; 

Ou’rBREAK. n. f. [out and break.] That which breaks forth ; 
eruption. 
Breathe his faults fo quaintly, 

That they may feem the taints of liberty, 

The flafh and outbreak of a fiery mind. 
To OUTREA'THE. v. a. [out and breath. ] 

1. To weary by having better breath. 
Mine eyes faw him 
Rendering faint quittance, wearicd and outbreath’d, 


Shake/p. 


To Henry Monmouth. Shakefpeare. 
2. To expire. 
That fign of laft outbreathed life did feem. Spenfer. 


Ourtca’st. part. [out and cafi. It may be obferved, that both 
the participle and the noun are indifferently accented on either 
fyllable. It feems moft analogous to accent the participle on 
the laft, and the noun on the firft.] 

1. Thrown into the air as refufe, as unworthy of notice. 

Abandon foon, I read, the caitive fpoil 
Of that fame outca/? carcafs, Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 8. 
2. Banifhed; expelled. 
Behold, inftead 
Of us outcaf? exil’d, his new delight : 
Mankind created. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ww. 
Outca‘sr. n.f. Exile; one rejected ; one expelled. 
Let’s be no ftoicks, nor no ftocks, 
Or fo devote to Ariftotle, 


As Ovid, be an outcaf? quite abjur’d. Shake/p. 
O blood-befpotted Neapolitan, 

Outcaft of Naples, England’s bloody fcourge ! Shake/p. 
For me, outca/? of human race, é 
Love’s anger only waits, and dire difgrace. Prior. 

He dies fad outca/? of each church and ftate ! Pope. 


To Ourcra’Fr. v. a. [out and craft.] To excel in cunning. 
Italy hath outcrafted him, 
And he’s at fome hard point. 
O'urcry. n. f. [out and cry.] 
1. Cry of vehemence ; cry of diftrefs; clamour. 

Thefe outcries the magiftrates there fhun, fince they are 

readily hearkened unto here. Spenfer on Ireland. 

So ftrange thy outcry, and thy words fo ftrange 
Thou interpofeft, that my fudden hand 
Prevented, fpares. Milt, Par. Loft, b. ii. 
I make my way 
Where noifes, tumults, oufcries, and alarms 
I heard. 
2. Clamour of deteftation. 

There is not any one vice, incident to the mind of man, 
againft which the world has raifed {uch a loud and univerfal 
outcry, as againft ingratitude, South's Serm. 

18 Y 3. A pub- 


Shake/p. Cymbeline, 


Denham: 


OUT 


3. A publick fale; an auction. Ain. 
Ourpa’re. v. a. [out ahd dare.] "To venture beyond. 
Myfelf, my brother, and his fon, 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. __ Shakefpeare. 
To OuTDA'TE. v. a. [out and date.] To antiquate. _ 
Works and deeds of the law, in thofe places, fignify le- 
gal obedience, or circumcifion, and the like judaical outdated 
ceremonies ; faith, the evangelical grace of piving up the whole 
heart to Chrift, without any fuch judaical obfervances. Hamm. 
To Ourno’. v.a. [out and do.) To excel; to furpafs ; to 
perform beyond another. 
He hath in this action outdone his former deeds doubly. Shake 
What brave commander is not proud to fee 
‘Thy brave Melantius in his gallantry ? 
‘Our greateft ladies love to fee their {corn 
Outdone by thine, in what themfelves have worn, Waller, 
Heav’nly love fhall outdo hellifh hate, 
Giving to death, and dying to redeem, 
So dearly to redeem what hellifh hate 
So eafily deftroy’d. 
Here let thefe who boaft in morta} things, 
Learn how thcir greateft monuments of fame, 
And ftrength, and art, are eafily outdone 
By fpirits reprobate. 
An impoftor outdses the original. 
Now all the gods reward and blefs my fon ; 
"Thou haft this day thy father’s youth outdone. 
I muft confefs the encounter of that day 
Warm’d me indeed, but quite another way ; 
Not with the fire of youth, but generous rage, 
‘To fee the glories of my youthful age 
So far outdone. Dryden. 
The boy’s mother defpifed for not having read a fy{tem 
of logick, outdoes him in it. Locke. 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay, 
In my own humourous biting way. Swift. 
To OuTtpwe'L. v. a. [out and dwell.] To ftay beyond. 
He outdwels his hour, 
Shake/p. 


Milton, 


Milton. 
L’Efirange. 


Dryden. 


For lovers ever run before the clock. 
Ou’TER. adj. [from out.] ‘That which is without; oppofed 
to inner. 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland only in the outer 
part: for the inner part, whereof the papillz are compofed, 
is mufcular. Grew’s Cofmol. b.i. c. 5. 

Ou’TERLY. adv. [from outer.] Towards the outfide. 

In the lower jaw, two tufks like thofe of a boar, ftanding 

outerly, an inch behind the cutters. Grew’s Mufeum. 
Ou’TERMOsT. adj, [fuperlative, from outer.] Remoteft from 
the midft. 

Try if three bells were made one within another, and air 
betwixt each; and the oxtermoff bell were chimed with a 
hammer, how the found would differ from a fingle bell. Bacon. 

The outermof? corpufcles of a white body, have their v2- 
rious little furfaces of a fpecular nature. Boyle. 

To Ourra‘ce. v. a. [out and face.] 
1. To brave; to bear down by fhew of magnanimity ; to bear 
down with impudence. 
We fhall have old fwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 


But we'll outface them and out-fwear them too. Shake/p. 
Doft thou come hither 

To outface me with leaping in her grave? 

Be buried quick with her, and fo will I. Shakefp. 


Be fire with fire ; 

Threaten the threatner ; and outface the brow 

Of bragging horror. Shake/p. King John. 

They bewrayed fome knowledge of their perfons, but 
were outfaced. Wotton. 

2. To ftare down. 

We behold the fun and enjoy his light, as long as we look 
towards it circumfpeétly : we warm ourfelves fafely while we 
{tand near the fire; but if we feek to outface the onc, to en- 
ter into the other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. Ral. 

To OuTFA’wn. v.a. [out and fawn.) To excel in fawning. 
In affairs of lefs import, 

That neither do us good nor hurt, 

And they receive as little by, 

Outfawn as much and out-comply. Hudibras. 

To Ourtriy’. v. a. [out and fly.) To leave behind in flight. 
His evafion wing’d thus fwift with fcorn, 


Cannot outfy our apprehenfions. Shake/peare, 
Horofcop’s great foul, 

Rais’d on the pinions of the bounding wind, 

Outflew the rack, and left the hours behind. Garth. 


OuTFORM. n. f. [out and form.) External appearance. 
Cupid, who took vain delight 
In meer outforms, until he loft his fight, 
Hath chang’d his foul, and made his object you. B. Fohnf. 
To OurFRO'WN. v.a. [out and frown.] To frown down ; 
to over-bear by frowns. 


OUT 


For thee, oppreffed king, am I caft down, 
Myfelf could elfe outfrown falfe fortunc’s frown. Shakef: 
Ovu'TGATE. n. f. [out and gate. ] Outlet ; paflage outwards. 
Thofe places are fo fit for trade, having moft convenient 
out-gates by divers ways to the fea, and in-gates to the richeft 
parts of the land,.that they would foon be enriched. Spenf. 
To Ourar've. v. a. [out and give.] To furpafs in giving. 
The bounteous play’r oxtgave the pinching lord. Dryden, 
To Ourco. v. d. pret. outwent; part. outgone. [out and go.) 
1. To furpafs ; to excel. 
For frank, well ordered and continual hofpitality, he out- 
went all fhew of competence. Carew. 
While you practifed the rudiments of war, you out-went 
all other captains ; and have fince found none but yourfelf 
alone to furpafs. Dryden. 
Where they apply themfelves, none of their neighbours 
out-go them. Locke on Education. 
2. To go beyond ; to leave behind in going. 
Many ran afoot thither out of all cities, and out-went them, 
and came unto him. Mark vi. 336 
3. To circumvent; to overreach. 
Molleffon 
Thought us to have out-gone s 
With a quaint invention. Denham, 
To Ourcro’w. v. a. [out and grow.] To furpafs in growth ; 
to grow too great or too old for any thing. 
Much their work outgrew, 


The hands difpatch of two, gard’ning fo wide. Milton: 
When fome virtue much outgrows the reft, 
It fhoots too faft and high. Dryden. 


This effay wears a drefs that poffibly is not fo fuitable to 


the graver geniufes, who have outgrown all gaieties of ftile ~ 


and youthful relifhes. Glanv. Scepf. Pref. 
The lawyer, the tradefman, the mechanic, have found fo 
many arts to deceive, that they far outgrow the common 
ptudence of mankind. Swift. 
OVU'TGUARD 2. f. [out and guard.] One pofted at a diftance 
from the main body, as a defence. 
As foon as any toreign object preffes upon the fenfe, thofe 
fpirits which are pofted upon the out-guards, immediately 


fcowre off to the brain. South, 
You beat the outguards of my mafter’s hoft, Drydens 
Thefe cut-guards of the mind are fent abroad, 
And ftill patrolling beat the neighb’ring road, 
Or to the parts remote obedient fly 
Keep pofts advanc’d, and on the frontier lye. Blackmore. 


Ovurje’st. v.a. [out and je/.] To over-power by jefting. 
The fool labours to outje/? 
His heart {truck injuries. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
To OutTkna’vE. v.a. [out and knave.] To furpafs in knavery. 
The world calls it out-witting a man, when he’s only 
outknaved. LD’ Eftrances 
OurLa’NDIsH. adj. [out and land.} Not native ; foreign. 
i Yourfelf tranfplant 
A while from hence: perchance outlandi/h ground 
Bears no more wit than ours; but yet more fcant 
Are thofe diverfions there which here abound. Donne. 
Tedious wafte of time to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 
Outlandijh flattcries. Milt. Par. Reg. b. iv. 
Upon the approach of the king’s troops under General 
Wills, who was ufed to the outlandi/h way of making war, 
We put in practice paffive obedience. Addifon. 
To Out a’st. v. a. [out and /af?.] To furpafs in duration. 
Good houfewives, to make their candles burn the longer, 
lay them in bran, which makes them harder; infomuch as 
they will out-/a/? other candles of the fame ftuff, half in half. 
Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 371. 
Summer's chief honour, if thou hadft outlafted, 
Bleak winter’s force that made thy bloffoms dry. Milt. 
The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whofe 
revolutions might out/a/? the exemplary mobility, and out- 
mceafure time itfelf. Brown's V. Err. 
What may be hop’d, 
When not from Helicon’s imagin’d fpring, 
But facred writ, we borrow what we fing ? 
This with the fabrick of the world begun, 
Elder than light, and fhall out/a/? the fun. Waller. 
OwrTLaw. n. f. [uclaga, Saxon.] One excluded from the 
benefit of the law. A blunderer ; a robber ; a bandit. 
An outlaw in a cafile keeps. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Gathering unto him all the fcatterlings and outlaws out of 
the woods and mountains, he marched forth into the Englifh 
pale. Spenfer on Ireland. 
As long as they were out of the protection of the law; fo 
as every Englifhman might kill them, how fhould they be 
other than out/aws and enemies to the crown of England? 
Davies on Ireland. 
You may as well fpread out the unfun’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outiaw’s den, 


And 


p 
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And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helplefs maiden pafs. Dilton. 
A drunkard is outlawed from all worthy and creditable 
converfe : men abhor, loath, and defpife him. South, 
To Ou’tLtaw. v-a To deprive of the benefits and protec- 


tion of the law. 


I had a fon 

Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he fought my life. Shak. 
He that is drunken, 

Is outlaw'd by himfelf : all kind of ill 

Did with his liquor flide into his veins. Herbert. 


Like as there are particular perfons outlawed and pro- 
{cribed by civil laws, fo are thege nations that are outlawed 
and profcribed by the law of nature and nations. Bacon. 

All thofe fpiritual aids are withdrawn, which fhould aflift 
him to good, or fortify him againft ill ; and like an out-lawed 
perfon he is expofed to all that will affault him. 

Decay of Piety. 
Ov’tLawry. [from outlaw.] A decree by which any man 
is cut off from the community, and deprived of the protec- 
tion of the law. 
By profcription and bills of outlawry, 

O€avius, Antony, and Lepidus, 

Have put to death an hundred fenators. Shakefp. 

Divers were returned knights and burgefles for the par- 
liament; many of which had been by Richard III. at- 
tainted by oxtlawries. Bacon’s Henry VII, 

To OurLea’P. v. a. [out and kap.] To pafs by leaping ; 
to ftart beyond. 
Ouv ea’p. n. f. [from the verb.] Sally ; flight; efcape. 

Since youth muft have fome liberty, fome outleaps, they 
might be under the eye of a father, and then no very great 
harm can come of it. Locke on Education. 

Ou'tiet. n. f. [out and Jet.) Paflage outwards ; difcharge out- 
wards ; egrefs; paflage of egre(s. 

Colonies and foreign plantations, are very neccflary, as 


cutlets to a populous nation. Bacon. 

The enemy was deprived of that ufeful out-let. | Clarend. 
So ’fcapes th’ infulting fire his narrow jail, 

And-makes fmall outlets into open air. Dryden. 


Have a care that ‘thefe members be neither the inlets nor 
outlets of any vices; that they neither give admiffion to the 
temptation, nor be expreffive of the conception of them. Ray. 

Ou’tiine. 2. f. [out and line.] Contour; line by which any 
figure is defined ; extremity. 

Painters, by their outlines, colours, lights, and fhadows, 
reprefent the fame in their pictures. Dryden. 

To Ourti’ve. v. a. [out and live.] To live beyond; to 
furvive. 
Will thefe moffed trees, 

That have outlv’d the eagle, page thy keels, 

And fkip when thou point’ft out. 

Die two months ago, and not forgotten, 

Yet then there is hopes a great man’s memory 

May outlive his life half a year. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

He that owtlives this day, and comes fafe home, 

Will ftand a tiptoe when this day is nam’d. Shake/p. 

His courage was fo fignal that day, that too much could 
not be expected from it, if he had outlived it. Clarend. 

Thou muft outlive 
Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither’d, weak, and gray. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Time, which made them their fame outlive, 

To Cowley fcarce did ripenefs give. Denham. 

The foldier grows Icfs apprehenfive, by computing upon 
the difproportion of thofe that outlive a battle, to thole that 
fall in it. L Ejtrange. 


Shake/p. 


Since we have loft 
Freedom, wealth, honour, which we value moft, 
I wifh they would our lives a period give ; 
They live too long who bappine(s outlive. Dryden. 
It is of great confequence where noble families are gone 
to decay; becaufe their titles outlive their eftates. Swift. 
Pray outlive me, and then dic as foon as you pleafe. Swift. 
OUTLI'VER. x. f. [out and live.) A furviver. 
To Ourtook. v. a. [out and lot.] To face down; to 
browbeat. 
I cull’d thefe fiery fpirits from the world, 
To outlook conqueft, and to win renown, 
Ev’n in the jaws of danger and of death, Shake/p. 
To OutLvu’stRE. v. a., [out and lufire.] To excel in bright- 
nefs. 
She went before others I have feen, as that diamond of 
yours outlufires many I have beheld. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Ou’ttyinG. part. adj. [out and lie.) Not, in the common 
courfe cf order. Removed from fomcthing elfe. — 
The laft furvey I propofed of the four out-/ying empires, 
was that of the Arabians. Temple, 
We have taken all the out-/ying parts of the Spanifh mo- 
narchy, and made impreffions upon the very heart of it. Æddif. 
To OUTMEA'SURE. v, a, [out and mcaj/ure.] To exceed in 
meafure, 


OU T 


The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions and 
engines, and thofe revolutions might out-laft the exemplary 
mobility, and out-sea/ure time itfelf. Browns V. Err. 

To OUTNU'MBER, v.a. [out and number.] To excecd in 
number. 

The ladies came in fo great a body to the opera, that they 
outnumbered the cnemy. Addifon’s Spectator. 

To Ourma’rcn. v.a. [out and march] To leave behind 
in the march. 

The horfe out-marched the foot, which, by reafon of the 
héat, was not able to ufe great expedition. Clarend. 

Ou’rMost. adj. [out and mofl.] Remoteft from the middle. 
Chaos retir’d, 

As from her outmof? works a broken foe. Milton. 

If any man fuppofe that it is not reflected by the air, but 
by the outmo/ fuperficial parts of the glafs, there is ftill the 
fame difficulty. Newt. Opt. 

The generality of men are readier to fetch a reafon from 
the immenfe diftance of the ftarry heavens, and the out- 

_ moft walls of the world. Bentley's Sermons. 
Ourpa’risn. n. j. [out and parifo.] Parith not lying with- 
in the walls. 

In the greater outpari/bes many of the poorer parifhioners, 
through neglect, do perifh for want of fome heedful eye to 
overlook them. Graunt’s Mort. 

OUTPA'RT. z. f. [out and part.] Part remote from the cen- 
ter or main body. 

He is appointed to fupply the bifhop’s jurifdiction and other 
Judicial offices in the outparts of his diocefe. Ayliffe. 

To Outpa‘ce. v. a. [out and pace.] To outgo; to leave be- 
hind. 
Arion’s {peed 
Could not outpace thee ; or the horfe Laomedon did breed. 
Chapman’s Iliads. 
To Outpou’r. v. a. [out and power.] To emit; to fend 
forth in a ftrain. 
He looked and faw what number, numberlefs 
The city gates outpour’d; light arm’d troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milt. Par. Reg: 
To Ourprr'ze. v.a. [out and prize.] To exceed in the 
value fet upon it. 
Either your unparagon’d miitrefs is dead, or 
She’s outprized by a trifle. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
To Ou'TRAGE. v. a, {outrager, Fr.] To injure violently or 
eontumelioufly ; to infult roughly and tumultuoufly ; to en- 
dangering life. 
Ah heavens ! that do this hideous aét behold, 

And heavenly virgin thus outraged fee ; 

How can the vengeance juft fo long withhold ! Fa. Queen, 

The news put divers young bloods into fuch a fury, as the 
Englifh embafladors were not without peril to be outraged. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Bafe and infolent minds outrage men, when they have hopes 
of doing it without a return. Atterbury. 

This interview outrages all decency ; fhe forgets her mo- 
defty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too long an audience. 

Pope’s Odyffey, b. vi. 
To Ou’TRAGE, v. n. To commit exorbitancies. 

Three or four great ones in court will outrage in apparel, 

huge hofe, monftrous hats, and garifh colours. Afcham. 
Ou'tRAGE. n. f. [outrage, Fr.) 
1. Open violence; tumultuous mifchief. 
He wrought great outrages, wafting all the country where 
he went. Spenfer on Ireland. 
He doth himfelf in fecret fhrowd, 
To fly the vengeance for his outrage due. 
In that beaftly fury 
He has been known to commit outrage, 
And cherifh factions. Shake/p. Timon of Athens, 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d ; 
My charity is outrage. Shakefp. Rich. HI. 
2. This word feems to be ufed by Philips for mere commotion, 
without any ill import, contrary to the univerfal ufe of writers. 
See with what outrage from the frofty north, 
The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 
In battailous array, . Philips. 
OUTRA‘GIOUS. adj. [outrageux, French. It fhould, I think, 
be written outrageous ; but the cuftom feems otherwife. ] 
1. Violent ; furious ; raging ; exorbitant ; tumultuous ; turbulent. 

Under him they committed divers the moft outragious vil- 

lanies, that a bafe multitude can imagine. Sidney. 
As fhe went her tongue did walk, 

In foul reproach and terms of vile defpight, 

Provoking him by her outragious talk, 

To heap more vengeance on that wretched wight. F. 9u. 

They view’d the vaft immeafurable abyfs, yi 

Outragious as a fea, dark, wafteful, wild, 

When he knew his rival freed and gone, 

He {wells with wrath ; he makes outragious moan: 

He frets, he fumes, he ftares, he tamps the ground; 

The hollow tow’r with clamours tings around. Dryden. 

2. Exceffive ; 


Fa. Queen. 


Milton. 
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2. Exceffive ; paffing reafon or decency. 

My charaéters of Antony and Cleopatra, though they are 
favcurable to them, have nothing of outragrous panegyrick. 
Dryden’s Dufre/noy. 
3. Encrmous ; atrocious. 

Think not, although in writing I prefer’d 

The manner of thy vile outragious Crimes, = 

‘That therefore I have forg’d. Shake/p. Hen. VI: 

Ourtra‘ciousLy. adv. [from ourageous.] Violently ; tumul- 
tuoufly ; furioufly. ; 

That people will have colour of employment given them, 
by which they will poll and fpoil fo outragioufly, as the very 
enemy cannot do worfe. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let luft burn never fo outragioufly for the prefent, yet age 

will in time chill thofe heats. South's Sermons. 

Ovurra’ciousness. 2. f. [from outragious.] With fury ; with 
violence. 

Virgil, more difcreet than Homer, has contented himfelf 
with the partiality of his deities, without bringing them to 
the outragioufne/s of blows. Dryden. 

To Ourrea’cn. v. a. [ont and reach.] To go beyond. 

This ufage is derived from fo many defcents of ages, that 
the caufe and author outreach remembrance. Carew. 

Our forefathers could never dream fo high a crime as par- 
ricide, whereas this outreaches that fact, and exceeds the re- 
gular diftincétions of murder. Brown. 

To CUTRIDE. V. a. [out and ride.] To pafs by riding. 
This advantage age from youth hath won, 
As not to be outriddin, though out-run. 
OUTRYGHT. adv. [out and right.] 
1. Immediately; without delay. 
When thefe wretches had the rope about their necks, the 


Dryden. 


fir was to be pardoned, the laft hanged outright. J. Bull. 
2. Completely. 
By degrees accomplifh’d in the beaft, 
He neigh’d outright, and all the {teed expreft. Addifon. 


To Ourroa’R. v. a. [out and rear.} To exceed in roaring. 
O that I were 
Upon the hill of Bafan, to outroar 
The horned herd ! Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 
Ourro’pr. x. f. [out and rode.) Excurfion. 
He fet horiemen and footmen, to the end that iffuing out, 
they might make outrodes upon the ways of Judea. 
1 Mac. xv. 41. 
To OutrRoo’T. vV. a. [out and root.) To extirpate ; to era- 
dicate. 
Pernicious difcord feems 
Outrooted from our more than iron age ; 
Sirte none, not ev’n our kings, approach their temples 
With any mark of war’s deftructive rage, 
But facrifice unarm’d. Rowe's Amb. Step-Mather. 
To OuTRU’N. v. a. [out and run.] 
1. To leave behind in running. 
By giving th’ houfe of Lancafter leave to breathe, 
Tt will outrun you, father, in the end. Shake/p. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Oxtruns the paufer reafon. 
We may outrun, 
By violent {wiftnefs, that which we run at. Shake/p. 
When things are come to the exccution, there is no fe- 
crecy comparable to celerity, like the motion of a bullet in 
the air, which flicth fo fwift as it outruns the eye. Bacon. 
This advantage age from youth hath won, 
As not to be out-riden, though outrun. 
2. To excced. 
We outrun the prefent income, as not doubting to reim- 
burfe ourfelves out of the profits of fome future project. Adai/. 
To OutsarL. v. a. [out and /ail.] To leave behind in failing. 
The word fignifies a fhip that ovt/ails other fhips. Broome. 
To Gursco’Rn. v. a. [out and fcorn.) To bear down or con- 
front by contempt ; to defpife ; not to mind. 
He ftrives in his little world of man t out/corn 
The to and fro confliéting wind and rain. 
To Outset’. v. a. [out and fell.] 
1. To excccd in the price for which a thing is fold ; to fell at a 
higher rate than another. á 
It would foon improve to fuch a height, as to out/el our 
neighbours, and thereby advance the proportion of our ex- 
ported commodities. Temple. 
2. To gain an higher price. 
Her pretty action did outfel her gift, 
And yet enrich’d it too. 
To Oursurne. v.a. [out and frine.] 
1. To emit luftre. 
Witnefs my fon, now in the fhade of death ; 
Whole bright out/bining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. Shakefp. R. II. 
2. To excel in luftre. 
By Shakefpearc’s, Johnfon’s, Fletcher’s lines, 
Our ftage’s luftre Roine’s out/bines. Denham. 
Beauty and greatnicfs arc fo eminently joined in your royal 
highnefs, that it were not eafy for any but a poet to deter- 


Shakefp. Macbeth, 


Dryden, 


Shake/p. 


Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 
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mine which of them out/hines the other. Dryden, 
Homer does not only oxt/hine all other pocts in the Variety, 
but alfo in the novelty of his characters. Addifon, 
We fhould fee fuch as would out/hine the rebellious part - 
of their fellow-fubjeéts, as much in their gallantry as in their 
caufe. Addifon’s Freeholder, N8. 24. 
Such accounts are a tribute duc to the memory of thofe 
only, who have out/hone the reit of the world by their rank 
as well as their virtues. Atterbury’s Sermons, 
Happy you ! 
Whofe charms:as far all other nymphs out/hine, 


As others gardens are excell’d by thine. Pope. 
To OuTsHOO'T. v. a. [out and fhoot.] 
1. To exceed in fhooting. 
The forward youth 
Will learn to out/hoot you in your proper bow. Dryden, 


2. To fhoot beyond. 
Men are refolved never to out/hoot their forefathers mark ; 
but write one after another, and fo the dance goes round in 
a circle. Norris. 
Oursr’pr. n. f. [out and fide.] 
1. Superficies; furface; external part. 
What pity that fo exquifite an oxt/ide of a head fhould not 


have one grain of fenfe in it. L’ Efirange, 
The leathern outfide, boift’rous as it was, 
Gave way and bent. Dryden, 


2. Extreme part; part remote from the middle. 

Hold an arrow in a flame for the {pace of ten pulfes, and 
when it cometh forth, thofe parts which were on the out/ides 
of the flame are blacked and turned into a coal. Bacon, 

3. Superficial appearance. 
You fhall find his vanities forefpent 

Were but the out/ide of the Roman Brutus, 

Covering difcretion with a coat of folly. Shakefpeare. 

The ornaments of converfation, and the out/de of fathion- 
able manners, will come in their due time. Locke. 

Created beings fee nothing but our out/ide, and can there- 
fore only frame a judgment of us from our exterior actions. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N®, 2 57. 
4. The utmoft. A barbarous ufe. 

Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon the outfide 

of what is to be laid. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 
5. Perfon; external man. 

Fortune forbid, my out/ide have not charm’d her! Shak. 

Your out/ide promifeth as much as can be expected from 
a gentleman. Bacon. 

What admir’ft thou, what tranfports thee fo ? 
An outfide? fair, no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherifhing and thy love. Mlton’s Par. Loft, b. viii. 
6. Outer fide ; part not inclofed. 

I threw open the door of my chamber, and found my fa- 

mily ftanding on the out/de. Spect. N°. 577 
To Outsr’t. v. a. [out and /it.] To fit beyond the time of 
any thing. 

He that prolongs his meals and facrifices his time, as well 
as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how quickly does 
he outfit his pleafure ? South, 

To OuTSLEE'P. v. a. [out and fleep.] To fleep beyond. 
Lovers, to bed; ’tis almoft fairy time : 
I fear we fhall out/leep the coming morn. Shakefp. 
To OuTSPEA’K. v. a. [out and /peak.] To {peak fomething 
beyond ; to exceed. 
Rich ftuffs and ornaments of houfhold 
I find at fuch proud rate, that it out/peaks 
Poffeffion of a fubject. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 
To OUTSPORT. v.a. [out and /port.] To fport beyond. 
Let’s teach ourfelves that honourable ftop, 
Not to out/port difcretion. Shake/p. Othello. 
To OurTspREA’D. v. a. [out and /pread.] Toextend ; to diffufe- 
With fails out/pread we fly. Pope. 
To OutstTa’np. v. a. [out and ftand,] 
1. To fupport ; to refift. 

Each could demolifh the other’s work with eafe enough, 
but not a man of them tolerably defend his own ; which Src 
fure never to out/fand the firft attack that was made. JVoodwe- 

2. To ftand beyond the proper time. 
I have out/tood my time, which is material 
To th’ tender of our prefent. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
To Outsta'np. v. n. To protuberate from the main body. 
To Oursta’re. v. a. [out and flare.) To face down; to 
brow-beat ; to outface with effrontery. 
I would out/lare the fterneft eyes that look, 
To win thee, lady. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
Thefe curtain’d windows, this felf-prifon’d eye, 2 
Outftares the lids of larze-lookt tyranny. Crafaw. 
OUTSTREE’'T. n. f. [out and fireet.] Street in the extremities 
of a town. 
To Ourstre'tcn. v. a. [out and firetch.| To extend ; to 
{pread out. 
Make him ftand upon the mole-hill, 

That caught at mountains with out-/fretched arms. S/ate/p. 

ut- 


OUT 


Out-firetch'a he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs’d his creation. Milton's Par. Loft, b.x. 
A mountain, at whofe verdant feet 
A {pacious plain, out-/rretch’d in circuit wide 
Lay pleafant. Milt. Par. Reg. b. iii, 
Does Thefeus burn? 
And muft not fhe with out-/fretch’d arms receive him ? 
And with an equal ardour meet his vows ? Smith, 
To Ou'TSTRIP. v. a. [This word Skinner derives from out and 
Jpritzen, to fpout, German. I know not whether it might 
not have been originally out-trip, the / being afterward in- 
ferted.] To outgo; toleave behind. 
It thou wilt out-/trip death, go crofs the feas, 
And live with Richmond from the reach of hell. 
Do not {mile at me, that I boaft her off; 
For thou fhalt find, fhe will out-firip all praife, 
And make it halt behind her. Shakef/p. Tempeft. 
Thou both their graces in thyfelf haft more 
Out-jiript, than they did all that went before. B. Fohn/on. 
y foul, more earneftly releas’d, 
Will out-/rip hers ; as bullets flown before 
A latter bullet may o’ertake, the powder being more. Donne. 
A fox may be out-witted, and a hare out-/fript. L’Eftran. 
He got the ftart of them in point of obedience, and 
thereby éut-/fript them at length in point of knowledge. South. 
With fuch array Harpalice beftrode 
Her Thracian courfer, and out-/frip’d the rapid flood. Dryd. 
To Ov’T-swEETEN. v. a. [out and fweeten.] To excel in 
fweetnefs. 
The leaf of eglantine, which not to flander, 
Out-/weeten’d not thy breath. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
To OuTswea’R. v. a. [out and fwear.] To over-power by 
fwearing. - 
We fhall have old fwearing, 
But we'll out-face them, and out-/wear them too. Shake/p. 
To OUT-TONGUE. v. a. [out and tongue.] To bear down by 
noife. 
Let him do his fpite : 
My fervices which I have done the fignory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. Shake/p. Othello. 
To OuTra‘LK. v. a. [out and talk.) To over-power by talk. 
This gentleman will out-talk us all. Shake/peare. 
To Out-va’LuE. v. a. [out and value.] To tranfcend in price. 
He gives us in this life an earneft of expected joys, that 
out-values and tranfcends all thofe momentary pleafures it 
requires us to forfake. Boyle. 
To OutTvE’NoM. v.a. [out and venom.] ‘To exceed in poifon, 
Tis {lander ; 
Whofe edge is fharper than the fword, whofe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
To Outvre. v. a. [out and vie.] To exceed; to furpafs. 
For folded flocks, on fruitful plains, 
Fair Britain all the world outvies. Dryden. 
The farmers ufed to make gratias to the Englifh mer- 
chants, endeavouring fometimes to out-vie one another in 
fuch indulgencies. Addifon. 
One of thefe petty fovereigns will be ftill endeavouring 
to equal the pomp of greater princes, as well as to out-vie 
thofe of his own rank. Addifon. 
To OUT-VI'LLAIN. v. a. [out and villain.} To exceed in 
villainy. 
He hath oxt-villain’d villainy fo far, that the rarity redeems 
him. Shake/p. Alls well that ends well. 
To Ourvor’ceE. v. a. [out and voice.] To out-roar; to ex- 
ceed in clamour. 
The Englifh beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
Whofe fhouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth’d fea. Sha. 
To Ourvo'rs. v. a. [out and vote.] To conquer by plura- 
lity of fuffrages, 
They were out-voted by other fects of philofophers, neither 
for fame, nor number lefs than themfelves. South. 
To OuTWALK. [out and walk.] To leave one in walking. 
Outwatt. x. f. [out and wall.] 
1. Outward part of a building. 
2. Superficial appearance. 
For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out-wall, open this purfe and take 
What it contains. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Ou’trwarp. adj. [urpeand, Saxon.] 
I. External: oppofed to inward. 
If thefe fhews be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volfcians ? ~ Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Oh what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward fide ! 
He took a low’ring leave ; but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love conceal? Dryden, 
2, Extrinfick; adventitious. i 
Princes have their titles for their glories; 


Shakefp. 


An outward honour, for an inward toil. Shakefp. 
Part in peace, and having mourn’d your fin 
For outward Eden loft, find paradife within. Dryden 


Shak. ` 


OU T 
3. Foreign, not inteftine. i, 
It was intended to raife an ottward war to join with fome 


fedition within doors. Hayward. 
4. Tending to the out-parts. 
The fire will force its outward way, 
Or, in the prifon pent, confume the prey. Dryden. 


5. [In theology.] Carnal; corporeal; not {piritual.. 

When the foul being inwardly moved to lift itfelf up by 
prayer, the outward man is furprized in fome other pofture ; 
God will rather look to the inward motions of the mind, 
than to the outward form of the body. Duppa, 

Ou’rwarp. n.f. External form. 
I do not think 

So fair an outward, and fuch ftuff within, 

Endows a man but him. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Ou’trwarp. adv. 
1. To foreign parts. As a fhip outward bound, 
2. To the outer parts. 
Ou’rwarp ty. adv, [from outward. ] 
1. Externally: oppofed to inwardly. 

That which inwardly each man fhould be, the church 

outwardly ought to teftify. Hooker, b. v. f. 6. 
Griev’d with difgrace, remaining in their fears : 
However feeming outwardly content; 
Yet th’ inward touch their wounded honour bears. Daniel. 
2. In appearance not fincerely. 

Many wicked men are often touched with fome inward 
reverence for that goodnefs which they cannot be perfuaded 
to practife ; nay, which they outwardly feem to defpife. Sprat. 

Ou’rwarps. adv. ‘Towards the out-parts. 

Do not black bodies conceive heat more eafily from light 
than thofe of other colours do, by reafon that the light fall- 
ing on them is not reflected outwards, but enters the bodies, 
and is often reflected and refracted within them. until it be 
ftifled and loft ? Newton’s Opticks. 

To Outwra’r. v. a. [out and wear.} To pafs tedioully. 
By the ftream, if I the night out-wear, 

Thus fpent already how fhall nature bear 

The dews defcending and noGtumal air. 

To Outwer’p. v. a. [out and weed.] 
weed. 
Wrath is a fire, and jealoufy a weed ; 
The fparks foon quench, the {pringing weed cut- weed, 


Spenf. 


Sa ald 


Pope. 
To extirpate as a 


To Outwer'cu. v. a. [out and weigh. ] 
1. To exceed in gravity. 

Thefe inftruments require fo much ftrength for the fup- 
porting of the weight to be moved, as may be equal unto it, 
befides that other fuper-added power whereby it is out-weighed 
and moved. Wilkins’s Math. Mag. 
2. To preponderate ; to excel in value or influence. 

If any think brave death out-weighs bad life, 
Let him exprefs his difpofition. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
All your care is for your prince I fee, 

Your truth to him out-weighs your love to me. Dryden. 

Whenever he finds the hardfhip of his flavery out-weigh 
the value of his life, it is in his power, by refifting the will 
of his mafter, to draw on himfelf the death he defires. Locke. 

The marriage of the clergy is attended with the poverty 
of fome of them, which is balanced and oxut-weighed by 
many fingle advantages. Atterbury. 

To Outwe'Lt., v. a. [out and well.] To pour out. 
As when old father Nilus gins to fwell, 
With timely pride about the Ægyptian vale, 
His fattie waves do fertile fline out-weil, 
And overflow each plain and lowly dale. Fa. Queen. 
To Ovu’twirt. v. a. [out and wit.] To cheat; to overcome 

by ftratagem. f 

A fox may be out-witted, and a hare out-ftript. LZ’ Ef. 

The truer hearted any man is, the more liable he is to 
be impofed on; and then the world calls it out-wittine a man, 
when he is only out-knaved. L’Eftrange. 

Nothing is more equal in juftice, and indeed more na- 
tural in the direct confequence of effects and caufes, than 
for men wickedly wife to out-wit themfelves; and for fuch 
as wreftle with providence, to trip up their own heels. South. 

After the death of Craflus, Pompey found himfelf out- 
witted by Czfar and broke with him. Dryden. 

Ou’twork. n.f. [out and work.] The parts of a fortification 
next the enemy. 

Take care of our out-work, the navy royal, which are the 
walls of the kingdom ; and every great fhip is an impregnable 
fort; and our many fafe and commodious ports as the re- 
doubts to fecure them. 


: Bacon: 
Death hath taken in the out-wworks, 
And now affails the fort ; I feel, I feel him 
Gnawing my heart-ftrings. Denham. 


pat le part. [from out-wear.] Confumed or deftroyed 
by ufe. 


Better at home lie bed-rid, idle, 
Inglorious, unemploy’d, „with age out-worn, 
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Niilton. 
To 


OWN 


To Ourwre’st. v.a. [out and wre/t.] To extort by violence. 
à The growing anguifh 
Rankled fo fore and fefler'd inwardly, 
Till that the truth thereof I did sut-wrefl. Fa, Queen, 
OUTWROU'GHT. part. [out and wrought.) Out-done ; cx- 
ceeded in efficacy. 
In your violent acts, 
The fall of torrents and the noife of tempefts, 
The boyling of Carybdis, the fea’s wildnefs, 
The eating force of flames, and wings.of winds, 
Be all out-wrought by your tran{cendent furies. B. Fobn/. 
To Outwo’RTH. v. a. [out and werth.] To excel in value. 
A beggar’s book 
Out-worths a noble’s blood. Shake/p. Hen, VIII. 
To Owe. v. a. [eg aa, I owe, or I ought, Mlandick.]} 
1. To be obliged to pay; to be indebted. 
I owe you much, and, like a witlefs youth, 
That which I owe is loft. Shake/p. Merch. of Fen. 
Let none feek needlefs caufes to approve 
The faith they owe. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ix. 
All your parts of pious duty done, 
You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon. 
Thou haft deferv’d more love than I can fhow, 
But ’tis thy fate to give, and mine to owe. Dryden. 
If, upon the general balance of trade, Englifh merchants 
owe to toreigners one hundred thoufand pounds, if commo- 


Dryden. 


dities do not, our money muft go out to pay it. Locke. 
2. To be obliged to afcribe ; to be obliged for. 
By me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fall’n condition is, and to me owe 
All his deliv’rance, and to none but me. Milton. 


3. To have from any thing as the confequence of a caufe. 
O deem thy fall not ow’d to man’s decree, 
Jove hated Greece, and punifh’d Greece in thee. Pope. 
4. To foflefs ; to be the right owner of. For owe, which is, in 
this fenfe, obfolete, we now ufe own. 
Thou doft here ufurp 
The name thou ow’/ not, and haft put thyfelf 
Upon this ifland as a fpy. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
Fate, fhew thy force ; ourfelves we do not owe; 
What is decreed muft be ; and be this fo. Shake/p. 
Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowfy firups of the world, 
Shall ever med’cine thee to that {weet fleep 
Which thou owed’/? yefterday. Shake/p. Othello. 
If any happy eye 
This roving wanton fhall defcry, 
Let the finder furely know 
Minc is the wag; ’tis I that owe 
The winged wand’rer. Crafhaw. 
5. A practice has long prevailed among writers, to ufe owing, 
the active participle of owe, in a paffive fenfe, for owed or 
due. Of this impropriety Bolinbroke was aware, and, having 
no quick fenfe of the force of Englifh words, has ufed due, 
in the fenfe of confequence or imputation, which by other 
writers is only ufed of debt. We fay, the money is due to 
me; Bolinbroke fays, the effect is due to the caufe. 
6. Confequential. 
This was owing to an indifference to the pleafures of life, 


and an averfion to the pomps of it. Atterbury, 
7. Due as a debt. 
You are both too bold; 
Pll teach you all what’s owing to your queen. Dryden. 


The debt, owing from one country to the other, cannot 

be paid without real effects fent thither to that value. Locke, 
8. Imputable to, as an agent. 

If we eftimate things, what in them is owing to nature, 
sand what to labour, we fhall find in moft of them +2% to 
be on the account of labour. Locke. 
The cuftom of particular impeachments was not limited 
any more than that of ftruggles between nobles and com- 
mons, the ruin of Greece was owing to the former, as that 
of Rome was to the latter. Swift. 
OwL. {7 J- [ule, Saxon ; hulote, French and Scottifh.] A 
O'wLET. 5 bird that flies about in the night and catches mice. 
Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owdet’s wing 

For a charm. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Return to her ! 
No! rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 


To be a comrade with the wolf and owl, Shake/p. 
’ Twas when the dog-{tar’s unpropitious ray 

Smote ev'ry brain, and wither’d every bay ; 

Sick was the fun, the ow/ forfook his bow’r. Duncad. 


O'wLER. n. j. One who carries contraband goods. Perhaps 
from the neceffity of carrying on an illicit trade by night. 
By running goods, thefe pracelels owlers gain. Swift. 
We underftand by fome owlers, old people die in France. 
Tatler, NÌ. 56. 
OWN. 2. J. [agen, Saxon ; eyzen, Dutch. } - 3 
1. This is a word of no other ufc than as it is added to the 


pofleffive pronouns, my, thy, his, our, your, their, It feems 


O X 


to be a fubftantive; as, my own, my peculiar: but is, in 
reality, the participle paflive of the verb owe, in the parti- 
ciple owen or own: my own; the thing owned by, or belong- 
ing to me. 
Inachus in his cave alone, 
Wept not another’s loffes, but his own. Dryden, 
2. It is added generally by way of emphafis or corroboration, 
I yet never was forfworn, 
Scarcely have coveted what was my own. Shakefp. 
Every nation made gods of their own, and put them in 
high places. 
For my own fhare one beauty I defign, 
Engage your honours that fhe fhall be mine. Dryden, 
It is conceit rather than underftanding, if it muft be un- 
der the reftraint of receiving and holding opinions by the 
authority of any thing but their own perceived evidence. Locke, 
Will fhe thy linen wafh, or hofen darn, 


And knit thee gloves made of her own fpun yarn.’ Gay. 
Paffion and pride were to her foul unknown, 
Convinc’d that virtue only is our own. Pope. 


3. Sometimes it is added to note oppofition or contradiftinétion ; 
domeftick ; not foreign; mine, his, or yours; not another’s. 
Thefe toils abroad, thefe ‘tumults with his owz, 
Fell in the revolution of one year. Daniel, 
There’s nothing fillier than a crafty knave out-witted, and 
beaten at his own play. L’Eftrange. 
‘To Own. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Toacknowledge ; to avow for one’s own. 
When you come, find me out, 
And own me for your fon. 
2. To poffefs ; toclaim; to hold by right. 
Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you own ; 


Dryden’s Cleomenes, 


Nor is your courfe upon our coafts unknown. Dryden. 
Others on earth o’er human race prefide, 
Of thefe the chief, the care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the Britifh throne. Pope. 
3. To avow. 
Pll venture out alone, 
Since you, fair princefs, my protection own. Dryden. 


4. To confefs; not to deny. 
Make this truth fo evident, that thofe who are unwilling 
to own it may yet be afhamed to deny it. Tillotjon. 
Others will own their weaknefs of underftanding. Locke. 
Ow’nersuiP. n. f. [from owner.) Property ; rightful pofleffion. 
In a real action, the proximate caufe is the property or 
owner/bip of the thing in controverfy. Ayliffe’s Par. 
O’wner. n. f. [from own.]} One to whom any thing belongs ; 

matter ; rightful poffeffor. 

A bark 


Stays but till her owner comes aboard. Shake/p. 
Is it not enough to break into my garden, 

Climbing my walls in fpight of me the owner, 

But thou wilt brave me. Shate/p. 


Here fhew favour, becaufe it happeneth that the owner 
hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years profit of his lands, 
before he cometh to the knowledge of the procefs againft 


him. Bacon. 
They intend advantage of my labours, 
With no {mall profit daily to my owners. Milton. 
Thefe wait the owners laft defpair, 
And what’s permitted to the flames invade. Dryden. 


A freehold, though but in ice and fnow, will make the 
owner pleafed in the poffeffion, and ftout in the defence of it. 
Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 1. 

That {mall mufcle draws the nofe upwards, when it ex- 
prefles the contempt which the owner of it has upon feeing 
any thing he does not like. Addifon’s Spettator. 
Victory hath not made us infolent, nor have we taken 
advantage to gain any thing beyond the honour of reftoring 
every one’s right to their juft owners. Atterbury. 

What is this wit, which muft our cares employ ? 


The owner’s wife, that other men enjoy. Pope. 
Owre. n. f. [urus jubatus, Lat.] A beatt. Ainfwarth. 
Ox. n. J. plur. Oxen. [oxa, Saxon; oxe, Danith.) 

1. The general name for black cattle. 
The black ox hath not trod on his foot. Camden, 
Sheep run not half fo tim’rous from the wolf, 
Or hore or oxen from the leopard, 
As you fly from your oft-fubdued flaves. Shakefp. 


I faw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by the poets for 
making cattle white that drink of it. The inhabitants of 
that country have ftill the fame opinion, and have a great 
many oxen of a whitifh colour to confirm them in it. ddif 

2. A caftrated bull. 

The horns of oxen and cows are larger than the bulls; 
which is caufed by abundance of moifture. Bacon. 

Although there be naturally more males than females, 
yet artificially, that is, by making geldings, awen and wea- 


thers, there are fewer. Graunt. 

The field is fpacious I defign to fow, 
With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Dryden. 
The 


i 


2 Kings xvii. 29. 


OYE 


The frowning bull 

And ox half-rais’d. er. 
xBA’NE. nf. A plant. infworth, 
ae mA "St oid The whole face of the a is 
like tanfy; the flowers are radiated, and the moft part pro- 
duced fimply ; the flowers of the difk are feparated with ati 
imbricated little leaf. Miller. 
Oxc’/anc of Land. n. f. Twenty acres. Ainfwartb. 
Oxue'aL. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth, 

O'xFLY. n. f. [ox and fly.) A fly of a particular kind. 

Oxur'P. n.f. The fame with cosu/lip ; a vernal flower. 

A bank whercon the wild thyme blows, 


Where oxiip and the nodding violet grows. Shakefp. 
Oxsta‘LL. n. f. [ox and fall.) A ftand for oxen. 
OxtToncuE. n. f. A plant. Ainfworth. 


O’xycRATE. 2%. f. [ofuxpalov, oxycrat, Fr. ofvs and xepa'w.] 
A mixture of water and vinegar. 

Apply a mixture of the fame powder, with a comprefs 

preft out of oxycrate, and a fuitable bandage. ` Wifeman. 
O’xyMEL. n. f. [ofdjeds, ofc, and ueis. ] A mixture of vi- 
negar and honey. 

In fevers, the aliments prefcribed by Hippocrates, were 
ptifans and decoctions of fome vegetables, with oxymel or 
the mixture of honey and vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

OxyMo’RON. n. f. [ofvpwpov.] A rhetorical figure, in which 
an epithet of a quite contrary fignification is added to any 
word. Dif. 

Oxy’RRHODINE. n. f. [ofuppodsvovy dfs and podov.} A mix- 
ture of two parts of oil of rofes with one of vinegar of rofes. 

The fpirits, opiates, and cool things, readily compofe 
oxyrrhodines. Floyer on the Humours. 

O'YER. n.f. [oyer, old French, to hear.] A court of oyer and 
terminer, is a judicature where caufes are heard and deter- 
mined. 

Oye's. n. f. [oyez, hear ye, French.] Is the introduction to 
any proclamation or advertifement given by the publick criers 
both in England and Scotland. Itis thrice repeated. 


OZO 


Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
Attend your office and your quality. 


Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yes, Shakefp. 
O yes ! if any happy eye 

This roving wanton fhall defcry ; 

Let the finder furely know 

Mine is the wag. Crafhaw, 


OY'LETHOLE. 7. f. See Oyret. [It may be written oylet; 
from oeillet, French ; but eylet feems better. ] 
Diftinguifh’d flafhes deck the great, 
As each excels in birth or ftate ; 
His oyletholes are more and ampler, 
The king’s own body was a famplar. Prior. 
O’ysrer. n. f. [oe/ter, Dutch; huitre, Fr.:] A bivalve tefta- 
ceous fifh. 
I will not lend thée a penny— 
—Why then the world’s mine oy/fer which 
I with fword will open. Shake/p. Merr. W. of Wind. 
Rich honefty dwells like your mifer, fir, in a poor houfe ; 
as your pearl in your foul oy/fer. Shake/p. 
Another mafs held a kind of oyfter fhell, and other bivalves. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
There may be as many ranks of beings in the invitible 
world fuperior to us, as we are fuperior to all the ranks of 
being in this vifible world ; though we defcend below the 
oyfter to the leaft animated atoms difcovered by microfcopes. 
Watts’s Improv. of the Mind. 
Where oy/fer tubs in tows 
Are rang’d befide the pofts, there ftay thy hafte. Gay. 
O’'ysTERWENCH. ) n. f. [oyffer and wench, or woman.] A 
O’ysTERWOMAN. § woman whofe bufinefs is to fell oyfters. 
Proverbially. A low woman. 


Off goes his bonnet to an oy/ferwench. Shakefp. 
The oy/terwomen lock’d their fifh up, 
And trudg’d away to cry no bifhop. Hudibras. 


OZ E'’NA. n. f. [Cawa, from blu; ozene, Fr.] An ulcer in 
the infide of the noftrils that gives an ill ftench, Quincy. 


PAC 


Is a labial confonant, formed by a flight compreffion of 
the anterior partof the lips ; as, pull, pelt. Itis con- 
founded by the Germans and Welfh with b: it has an 
uniform found : it is fometimes mute before #; as, ac- 
compt, receipt; but the mute p is in modern orthogra- 
phy commonly omitted. 
Pa‘BuLAR. adj. [pabulun, Lat.) Aftording aliment or pro- 
vender. 
PABULA'TION. n. f. [pabulum, Lat.] The act of feeding or 
procuring provender. 
Pa‘sutous. adj. [pabulum, Lat.] Alimental ; affording’ ali- 
ment. 
We doubt the air is the pabulous fupply of fire, much lefs 
that flame is properly air kindled. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
PACE. n. f. [pas, French.] 
1. Step; fingle movement in walking. 
Behind her death, 
Clofe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horfe. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 
2. Gait; manner of walk. 
He himfelf went but a kind of languifhing pace, with his 
eyes fometimes caft up to heaven, as though his fancies 


ftrove to mount higher. Sidney. 
He faw Menalcas come with heavy pace ; 
Wet were his eyes, and chearlefs was his face.  Addifon, 


3. Degree of celerity. To keep pace, is not to be left behind. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to-day, 

To the lait fyllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dufky death. 

Bring me word 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it 

I may`fpur on my journey. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

His teachers were fain to reftrain his forwardnefs; that his 
brothers, under the fame training, might hold pace with him. 

Wotton’s Buckingham. 

The beggar fings ev’n when he fees the place, 

Befet with thieves, and never mends his pace. 
Juft as much 

He mended pace upon the touch. Hudibras, p. i. 

Marcia could anfwer thee in fighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. Addi/on. 
Hudibras applied his fpur to one fide of his horfe, as not 

doubting but the other would keep pace with it. Addifon. 
4. Step; gradation of bufinefs. A gallicifm. : ‘ 

The firft pace neceflary for his majefty to make, is to fall 

into confidence with Spain. Temple. 

5. A meafure of five feet. The quantity fuppofed to be mea- 
fured by the foot from the place where it is taken up to that 
where it is fet down. 

Meafuring land by walking over it, they ftyled a double 
ftep; i. e. the {pace from the elevation of one foot, to the 
fame foot fet down again, mediated by a ftep of the other 
foot ; a pace equal to five foot; a thoufand of which paces 
made a mile. Holder on Time. 

The violence of tempefts never moves the fea above fix 
paces deep. Wilkins Math. Magic. 

6. A particular movement which horfes are taught, though fome 
have it naturally, Rae by lifting the legs on the fame fide 
together. ; 

They rode, but authors having not 
Determin’d whether pace or trot ; 
That's to fay, whether tollutation, 

As they do term it, or fuccuflation. 

To Pace. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1, To move on flowly. 
He foft arrived on the grafie plain, 
And fairly paced forth with ealy pain. 
As we pac’d alon 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought, that Glofter ftumbl’d. 
I beheld 
Crifpinus, both in birth and manners vile, 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Dryden, 


Hudibras, 


Hubberd. 


Shakefp. R. IIL. 


PAC 


Pacing in pomp with cloak of Tyrian dye, 
Chang’d oft a day. Dryden's Juvenal. 
The moon rofe in the cleareft fky I ever faw, by whofe 


folemn light I paced on flowly without interruption. Pope. 
The nymph, obedient to divine command, 
To feek Ulyfles, pac’d along the fand. Pope, 


2. To move. 

Remember well, with fpeed fo pace, i 

To fpeak of Perdita. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

3. [Ufed of horfes.] To move by raifing the legs on the fame 
fide together. 

To PACE. v. a. 

1. To meafure by fteps. 

Where is the horfe that doth untread again 

His tedious meafures with th’ unbated fire, 

That he did pace them firft. Shake/p. Merch. of Ven, 

2. To direct to go. 

If you can, pace your wifdom 

In that good path that I would with it go, 

And you fhall have your bofom on this wretch. 
Pa‘cED. adj. [from pace.] Having a particular gait. 
Revenge is fure, though fometimes flowly pac’d ; 

Awake, awake, or fleeping fleep thy laft. Dryden, 

Pa'cer. 2. f. [from pace.] He that paces. 

PaciFIca’TION. n. f. [pacification, Fr. from pacify. ] 

1. The aét of making peace. 

He fent forthwith to the French king his chaplain, chufing 
him becaufe he was a churchman, as beft forting with an 
ambafly of pacification. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

David, by an happy and feafonable pacification, was took 
off from acting that bloody tragedy. South. 

2. The aé& of appeafing or pacifying. 

A world was to be faved by a pacification of wrath, through 
the dignity of that facrifice which fhould be offered. . Hooker. 

Pacirica’Tor. n. f. [pacificateur,Fr. from pacify.] Peace-maker. 

He fet and kept on foot a continual treaty of peace ; be- 
fides he had in confideration the bearing the bleffed perfon of 
a pacificator. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Pa'cIFICATORY. adj. [from pacificator.} Tending to make 
peace. 

Pacr'Fick. adj. [pacifique, Fr. pacificus, Lat.] Peace-making ; 
mild ; gentle ; appeafing. 

God now in his gracious pacifick manner comes to treat 
with them. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Returning, in his bill 

An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign ! Malton. 

PACIFIER. n. f. [from pacify.] One who pacifies. 

To PACIFY. v. a. [pacifier, Fr. pacifio, Lat.] To appeate ; 
to ftill refentment ; to quiet an angry perfon; to compofe any 
defire. 

While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn to 
pacify with fleep his over-watched eyes. Sidney, b. ii. 

Menelaus promifed Ptolemy money, if he would pacify 
the king. 2 Mac. iv. 45. 
_ The moft high is not pacified for fin by the multitude of 
facrifices. Ecclus xxxiv. 19. 

Although in his journey he heard news of the victory, yet 
he went on as far as York, to pacify and fettle thofe countries. 

a Bacon’s Henry VI. 

O villain ! to have wit at will upon all other occafions, 

and not one diverting fyllable now at a pinch to pacify our 


Shakefp. 


miftrefs, L’E/ftrange. 
Nor William’s pow’r, nor Mary’s charms 
Could or repel, or pacify his arms. Prior, 


PACK. n. f. [pack, Dutch.] 
1. A large bundle of any thing tied up for carriage. 
Themiftocles faid to the king of Perfia, that fpeech was 
like cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad, whereby the 
imagery appears in figures; whereas in thoughts they lie but 
as in pucks. Bacon, Effays 28. 
Had fly Ulyfics at the fack 
Of Troy, brought thec his pedlar’s pack. Cleaveland. 
Our knight did bear no lefs a pack 
Of his own buttocks on his back. Hudibras, p. i. 
4 2. A burden; 
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2. A burden ; a load. 
I rather chofe 


"lo crofs my friend in his intended drift, 
i ina bY concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of forrows. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven. 
But when they took notice how ftupid a beaft it was, they 
loaded it with packs and burdens, and fet boys upon the 
back of it. L’Eftrange. 
3: A due number of cards. 
Women to cards may be compar’d, we play 
Around or two, when us'd we throw away, 
‘Take a fref pack. Granville. 
It is wonderful to fee perfons of fenfe paffing away a dozen 
hours together in fhuffiing and dividing a pack of cards. Addif. 
4. A numbcr of hounds hunting together. 
Two ghofts join their packs to hunt her o'er the plain. Dryd. 
The fury fires the pack; they fnuff, they vent, 
And feed their hungry noftrils with the fcent. 
The favage foul of game is up at once, 
The pack full-opening various. Thomfon’s Summer. 
g. A number of people confederated in any bad defign or 
practice. 
You panderly rafcals! there’s a knot, a gang, a pack, a 
confpiracy, again{ft me. Shake/p. Mer. W. of Wind. 
Never fuch a pack of knaves and villains, as they who 
now governed in the parliament. Clarendon. 
Bickerftaff is more a man of ‘honour, than to be an 
accomplice with a pack of rafcals that walk the ftreets on 
nights. Swift. 
6. Any great number, as to quantity and preflure: as a pack 
or world of troubles. Ainfworth. 
To Pack. v.a. [packen, Dutch. ] 
1. To bind up for carriage. 
A poor merchant driven on unknown.land, 
‘That had by chance pacé’d up his choiceft treafure 


Dryden. 


In one dear cafket, and fav’d only that. Otway. 
Refolv’d for fea, the flaves thy baggage pack, 
Each faddled with his burden on his back. Dryden. 


What we looked upon as brains, were an heap of ftrange 
materials, packed up with wonderful art in the fkull. 
Addifon. 
2. To fend ina hurry. 
He cannot live, I hope, and muft not die, 
Till George be pack’d with poft horfe up to heav’n. Shake/p. 


3 To fort the cards fo as that the game fhall be iniquitoufly ie- 


cured. It is applied to any iniquitous procurement of collufion. 
Enos has 
Packt cards with Czefar, and falfe play’d. Shake/p. 
There be that can pack cards and yet cannot play well ; fo 
there are fome that are good in canvafles and factions, that 
are otherwife weak men. Bacon’s. Effays, N°. 23. 
The judge fhall jobb, the bifhop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. 
4. To unite picked perfons in fome bad defign. 
When they have pacé’d a parliament, 
Will once more try th’ expedient : 
Who can aiready mutter friends, 
To ferve for members to our ends. Hudibras. 
Brutes, called men, in full cry pack’d by the court or 
country, run down in the houfe of commons, a deferted 


Pope. 


horned beaft of the court. Wycherly, 
So many greater fools than they, 
Will pack a crowded audience the third day. Southern. 


The expected council was dwindling into a conventicle ; 
a pack’d aflembly of Italian bifhops, not a free convention of 
fathers from all quarters. Atterbury. 
To Pack. v. 71. 
1. To tie up goods. 
The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 
Ecchoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife, at his full ftop 
Packs and fhuts up her gaudy fhop. 
2. To go off in a hurry ; to remove in hafte. 
New farmer thinketh each hour a day, 
Until the old farmer be packing away. Tuff. Huf. 
Rogues, hence, avaunt ! 
Seek fhelter, pack. Shake/p. M. W. of Wind. 
The wind no fooner came good, but away pack the gallies 
with all the hafte they could. Carew. 
A thief kindled his torch at Jupiter’s altar, and then robbed 
the temple: as he was packing away with his facrilegious 
burden, a voice purfued him. L’Eftrange. 
If they had been an hundred more, they had been all fent 
packing with the fame anfwer. Stillingfleet. 
Pack hence, and from the coves’d benches rife, 


Cleaveland. 


This is no place for you. Dryden. 
Poor Stella muft pack off to town, 

From purling ftreams and fountains bubbling, 

To Liffy’s ftinking tide at Dublin. Swift. 


3. To concert bad meafures ; to confederate in ill ; to practifc 


unlawful confederacy or collufion. 
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That this fo profitable a merchandize, rifeth not to 2 
proportionable enhauncement with other lefs bencficial com- 
modities, they impute partly to the eaftern buyers packing, 
partly to the owners not venting the fame. larew. 

Go pack with him. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus, 

Pa‘ckcLoaTu. n. f. [pack and chath] A cloath in which 
goods are ticd up. , 
Pa’cxer. n. f. [from pack.] One who binds up bales for 
carriage. 
Pa'cKeT. n. f. [pacquet, French.] A fmall pack; a mail of 
letters. 
In the dark 

Grop’d I to find out them, 

Finger'd their packet, and in fine withdrew. Shakefp. 

There paffed continually packets and difpatches between 
the two kings. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Upon yow late command 

To guard the paflages, and fearch all packets, 

This to the prince was intercepted. Denham. 

People will wonder how the news could come, efpecially 
if the wind be fair when the packet goes over. Swift. 

To Pa’cker. v.a. [from the noun.] To bind up in parcels. 
My refolution is to fend you all your letters, well fealed 
and packeted. Swift. 
PA'CKHORSE. n.f. [pack and horfe.} A horfe of burden; a 
horfe employed in carrying goods. 
Ere you were queen, ay, or your hufband king, 

I was a packhorfe in his great affairs. Shake/p. 

It is not to be expected that a man, who drudges on in a 
laborious trade, fhould be more knowing in the variety of 
things done in the world, than a packhor/e who is driven ĉon- 
ftantly forwards and backwards to market, fhould be fkilled 
in the geography of the country: Locke. 

PA'CKSADDLE. 2. f. [pack and faddle.] A faddle on which 
burdens are laid. 

Your beards deferve not fo honourable a grave as to ftuff 
a butcher’s cufhion, or to be entombed in an alles pack/addle. 

Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

That brave prancing courfer, hath been fo broken and 
brought low by her, that he will patiently take the bit and 
bear a pack/addle or panniers. Howel s. Vocal Fore/. 

The bunch on a camel’s back may be inftead of 2 pack/addle 
to receive the burthen. More’s Antidote againfi Atheifin. 

Pa’cK THREAD. 2. f. [pack and thread.] Strong thread uled 
in tying up parcels. 
About his fhelves 

Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of rofes 

Were thinly {catter’d. Shake/p. Rom. and Juliet. 

Girding of the body of the tree about with packthread, 
reftraineth the fap. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 419. 

I can compare fuch produétions to nothing but rich pieces 
of patchwork, fewed together with packthread. Felton. 

His horfe is vicious, for which reafon I tie him clofe to 
his manger with a packthread. Addifon’s Spectator. 

The cable was about as thick as packthread. Swift. 

Pa'cKkwax. 1. f. 

Several parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in man ; as the 

{trong aponeurofes on the fides of the neck, called packwax. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Pact. n. f. [pac?, Fr. paum, Latin.] A contract; a bar- 
gain; a covenant. 

The queen, contrary to her pad? and agreement concern- 
ing the marriage of her daughter, delivered her daughters out 
of fanctuary unto king Richard. Bacon. 

Pa‘cTion. n. f. [paétion, Fr. pactio, Latin.] A bargain; a 
covenant. 

The French king fent for Matthew earl of Levenox, en- 
couraging him to remove the earl of Arraine from the re- 
gency of Scotland, and reverfe fuch paézions as he had made. 

Hayward. 

There never could be any room for contracts or paciions, 

between the fupreme being and his intelligent creatures. Cheyne. 
Pacririous. x. f. [pactio, Lat.] Settled by covenant. 
PAD. n. f: [from paad, Sax. whence likewife path, or paas.] 
1. The road ; a foot path. 

We have feen this to be the difcipline of the ftate, as 

well as of the pad. L’Eftranze. 
The {quire of the pad and the knight of the poft, 
Find their pains no more baulk’d, and thcir hopes no more 
croft. Prior. 
2. An eafy paced horfe. 

Let him walk a foot with his pad in his hand; but let not 
them be accounted no poets who mount and fhew their horfe- 
manfhip. Dryden’s Ded. to “Fuvenal.: 

A grey pad is kept in the ftable with great care, out of 
regard to his paft fervices: Addifon. 

I would have fet you on an eafier pad, and relieved the wan- 
dering knight with a night’s lodging. Pope’s Letters. 

. A robber that infeits the roads on foot. 
4. A low foft faddlez properly a faddle or bolfter ftuffed with 
ftraw. [Pajado, Spanith, of paja, ftrawe 
Ig A Tremellius 


PAG 


Tremellius was called fcropha or fow, becaufe he hid his 
neighbour’s fow under a pad, and commanded his wife to lie 
thereon ; he fware that he had no fow but the great fow that 
lay there, pointing to the pad and the fow his wife. Camden. 

We fhall not need ta fay what lack 

Of leather was upon his back ; 

For that was hidden under pad. 

To Pap. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To travel gently. 

2. To rob on foot. 

3- To beat a way fmooth and level. 
Pa’par. n.f. Grouts; coarfe flower. 

In the bolting and fifting of near fourteen years of fuch 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expected 
to be pure and fine meal, but muĝ have amonett it padar and 
bran in this lower age of human fragility. Wotton. 

Pa’pper. n. f. [from pad.] A robber; a foot highwayman. 
Spurr’d as jockies ufe, to break, 
Or padders to fecure a neck. Hud. p. iii. cant. 1. 
Worfe than all the clatt’ring tiles, and worfe 

Than thoufand padders, is the poet’s curfe ; 

Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear ; 

But without mercy read, to make you hear. Dryden. 

If he advanced himfelf by a voluntary engaging in unjuft 
quarrels, he has no better pretence to honour than whata 


Hudibrasy p. i. 


refolute and fuccefsful padder may challenge. Collier, 
To Pa'DDLE. v. n. [patouiller, Fr.] 
1. To row; to beat water as with oars. 
As the men were paddling for their lives. L’ Eflrange. 


Paddling ducks the ftanding lake defire. Gay. 
2. To play in the water. 

The brain has a very unpromifing afpeét for thinking: it 

looks like an odd fort of bog for fancy to paddle in. Collier. 

A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, fpyed a lamb 

paddling a good way off. L’Eftrange. 
3. To finger. 
Paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 

And making practis’d {miles, 

As in a looking-glafs. 
PA'DDLE. n. f. [pattal, Welfh. ] 
I. An oar, particularly that which is ufed by a fingle rower in 

a boat. 
2. Any thing broad like the end of an oar. 

Have a paddle upon thy weapon. Deut. xxiii. 13. 
PA'DDLER. n. f. [from paddle.] One who paddles, inf. 
Pa’ppock. n. f. [paba, Saxon; padde, Dutch.] A great frog 

or toad. 
Where I was wont to feek the honey bee, 
Working her former rooms in waxen frame ; 
The grifly toad ftool grown there mought I fee, 
And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenfer. 
The paddock, or frog paddock, breeds on the land, is 


Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 


bony and big, efpecially the fhe. Walton. 
The water fnake whom fifh and paddocks fed, 
With ftaring fcales lies poifon’d. Dryden. 


Pa’ppock. n. f. [corrupted from parrack.] A {mall inclofure 
for deer. 
PADELYON. n. f. [pas de lion, Fr. pes leonis, Lat.] An herb. Ain. 
PA’DLOCK. n. f. [padde, Dutch.] A lock hung on a ftaple 
to hold on a link. 
Let all her ways be unconfin’d ; 
And clap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 
To Pa‘ptock. v. a. [from the noun.] To faften with a 
padlock. 
Some illiterate people have padlock’d all thofe pens that were 
to celebrate their heroes, by filencing grub-ftreet. Y. Bull, 
Pa’powp1rE. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 
Px’/an. n. f. [from the fongs fung at feftivals to Apollo, be- 
gining Jo pean.) A fong of triumph. 
may I live to hail the glorious day, 
And fing loud pæans thro’ the crouded way. Rofcomm. 
See from each clime the learn’d their incenfe bring : 
Hear, in all tongues confenting pears ring. Pope: 
PA/GAN. n. J: [pagamyc, Saxon; paganus, Latin ; from pa- 
gus, a village; the villages continuing heathen after the cities 
were chriftian.] A Heathen; one not a Chriftian. 
Pa’can. adj. Heathenith. 
Their cloaths are after fuch a pagan cut too, 


That fure they have worn out Chriftendom. Shakefp. 
The fecret ceremonies I conceal, 

Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal ; 

But fuch they were as Pagan ufe requir’d. Dryden. 


Pa’canism. n. f. [paganifm, Fr. from pagan.) Heathenifm. 
The name of popery is more odious than very paganifin 
amongft divers of the more fimple fort. Hooker, b.iv. 
Our labarum, in a ftate of pagani/m you have on a coin 


of Tiberius. lt ftands between two other enfigns. Addi. 
PAGE. n. f. [pace, French. ] A 


1. One fide of the leaf of a book. 
If aman could have opened one of the pages of the di- 
vine countel, and feen the event of Jofeph’s being {ld'to the 
merchants, he might have dried up the young man’s tears. 


. Laylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 
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Thy name to Phcebus and the mufes known, 

Shall in the front of ev’ry page be fhown. Dryden, 

A printer divides a book into fheets, the fheets into pages, 
the pages into lines, and the lines into letters. Watts. 

2. [page, Fr.] A young boy attending on a great perfon. 
The fair goddefs Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms] 

Mifguide thy oppofers fwords ! 

Profperity be thy page / 

Pages following him, 

Even at the heels in golden multitudes. 

He had two pages of honour, on either hand one, 

Where is this mankind now? who lives to age 

Fit to be made Methufalem his page. 

This day thou fhalt my rural pages fee, 

For I have drefs’d them both to wait on thee. Dryden, 

Philip of Macedon had a page attending in his chamber, to 
tell him every morning, Remember, O king, that thou art 
mortal. Wake’s Prep. for Death, 

To Pace. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To mark the pages of a book. 
2. To attend as a page. 
Will thefe mofs’d trees 
That have out-liv’d the eagle, page thy heels 
And fkip when thou point’tt out? Shake/p. 
PA‘GEANT. n. f. [Of this word the etymologifts give no fa- 
tisfactory account. It may perhaps be payen geant, a pagan 
giant, a reprefentation of triumph ufed at return from holy 
wars ; as we have yet the Saracen’s head. } 
I. A ftatue in a fhow. 
2. Any fhow ; a fpectacle of entertainment. 
When all our pageants of delight were plaid, 
Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 
And I was trim’d in madam Julia’s gown. 
Pll play my part in fortune’s pageant. 
This wide and univerfal theatre, 

Prefents more woful pageants than the fcene 

Wherein we play. Shakelp. As you like it. 

The poets contrived the following pageani or machine for 
the pope’s entertainment ; a huge floating mountain that was 
fplit in the top in imitation of Parnaflus. Addifon. 

Pa’GEANT. adj. Showy; pompous; oftentatious ; fuperfcial. 
Were fhe ambitious, fhe’d difdain to own 
The pageant pomp of fuch a fervile throne. Dryden, 
To Pa’ceant. v.a. [from the noun.] To exhibit in fhow; 
to reprefent. 
With ridiculous and aukward action, 
Which, flanderer, he imitation calls, 
He pageants us. Shake/p. Troil. and Creffida. 
Pa’GEANTRY. n. f. [from pageant.) Pomp; fhow. 

All thefe inconveniences are confequent to this dogmatizing, 
fuppofing men in the right; but if they be in the wrong, 
what a ridiculous pageantry is it to fee fuch a philofophical 
gravity fet man out a folecifm. Governm. of the Tongue, 

Such pageantry be to the people fhown; 
There boatt thy horfe’s trappings and thy own. Dryden. 
Pa’GINAL. n. f. [pagina, Latin.] Confifting of pages. 

An expreffion proper into the paginal books of our times, 
but not fo agreeable unto volumes or rolling books, in ufe 
among the Jews. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Pa’cop. n. f. [probably na Indian word.] 
1. An Indian idol. 

They worthip idols called pagods, after fuch a terrible re- 

prefentation as we make of devils. Stilling fect. 
2. The temple of the idol. 
See thronging millions to the pagod run, 


Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
S hakefp. 


Bacon. 


Donne. 


Shakefp, 
Shake/p. 


And offer country, parent, wife, or fon. Pope. 
Pain. adj. the preterite and participle paffive of pay. 
This punifhment purfues the unhappy maid, 
And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. Dryden. 
Par'GLes. n. f. Flowers; alfo called cow‘lips. Diá. 


PaL. n.f. [paila, Spanifh.] A wooden veffel in which milk 
or water is commonly carried. 

In the country when their wool is new fhorn, they fet 
pails of water by in the fame room, to increate the weight. 

Bacon's Nat, Hifi. NS. 78. 
New milk that all the winter never fails, 
_ And all the fummer overflows the pails. Dryden. 
nae po n. f. [pail and full] The quantity that a pail will 
old. 

Yond fame cloud cannot chufe but fall by pailfuls, Shak. 
PaiLma'iL. n. f. [This is commonly written pellmell; nor do 
I know which of the too is right.] Violent; boifterous. 

A ftroke with a pailmail bectle upon a bowl, makes it fy 
from it. Dighy on the Soul. 

Pain. n. f. [peine, Fr. pin, Sax. pena, Lat. } 
1. Punifhment denounced. 

There the princefles determining to bathe themfelves, 
thought it was fo priviledged a place, upon pain of dcath, 
as no body durft prelume to come thither. Sidney, ‘bat. 

On pain of death no perfon being fo bold, 
Or daring hardy, as to touch the liit. Shake fp. Rich. IH. 
Interpuie, 
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Intetpofe, on pain of my difpleafure, 
Betwixt your (words. Dryden's Don Sebaftian, 
None fhall prefume to fy under pain of death, with 

wings of any other man’s making. ddifai s Guardian. 
r Penalty ; punifhment. L - 
Becaufé Eufebius hath yet faid nothing, we will by way 
of mulct or pain, lay it upon him. Bacon. 
Senfation of uncafincls. 
As the pains of the touch are greater than the offences of 
the other fenfes ; fo likewife are the pleatures, Bacon, 
Pain is perfect mifery, the worft 
Of evils; and exceflive, overturns 
All patience. Afilton’s Par. Loft, b. vi, 
He would believe, but yet is ftill in pain, 
Prefles the pulfe, and fcels the leaping vein. 
4. [In the plural.] Labour; work; toil. 
Many have taken the pains to go out of Europe to refide 
as friars in America. Abbots Deferip. of the World. 
Onc laboureth and taketh pains, and maketh hafte, and is 
fo much the more behind. Ecclus xi. 11. 
The pains they had taken, was very great. Clarend, 
If philofophy be uncertain, the former will conclude it 
vain; and the latter may be in danger of pronouncing the 
fame on their pains, who feek it, if after all their labour they 


Les) 


Dryden, 


muft reap the wind, mere opinion and conjecture. Glanv, 
She needs no weary fteps afcend; 
All feems before her feet to bend ; 
And here, as fhe was born fhe lies, 
High without taking pains to rife. Waller. 


The deaf perlon muft be difcreetly treated, and by plea- 
fant ulage wrought upon, to take fome pains at it, watching 
your feafons and taking great care, that he may not hate his 
tafk, but do it chearfully: Holder. 

If health be fuch a bleffing, it may be worth the pains to 
difcover the regions where it grows, and the fprings that 
fecd it. Temple, 

They called him a thoufand fools for his pains. L’ Eftran. 

Some natures the more pains a man takes to reclaim them, 
the worfe they are. LEftrange, Fab. 242. 

Her nimble feet refule 
Their wonted fpced, and fhe took pains to lofe. Dryden, 
The fame with pains we gain, but lofe with eafe, 

Sure fome to vex, but never all to pleafe. Pope: 

A reafonable clergyman, if he will be at the pains, can 
make the moft ignorant man comprehend what is his duty, 
and convince him that he ought to perform it. Swift, 

5. Labour ;tatk. The fingular, is, in this fenfe, obfolete. 
He {oft arrived on the grafly plain, 
And fairly paced forth with eafy pain. Hubberd. 
Tone paine in a cottage doth take, 
When t’other trim bowers do make. Tuffer’s Hufb. 
When of the dew, which th’ eye and ear do take, 
From flow’rs abroad and bring into the brain, 
She doth within both wax and honey make ; 
This work is hers, this is her proper pain, 
When a lion fhakes his dreadful mane, 
= \ And angry grows, if he that firft took pain 
À To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaft, 
- He bends to him, but frights away the reft, 
6. Uncafinefs of mind. 
It bid her feel 
No future pain for me ; but inftant wed 
A lover more proportion’d to her bed. 
7. The throws of child-birth. 
b She bowed herfelf and travailed; for her pains came upon 
her. I Sam. iv. 19. 
Yo Pain. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To affli&t; to torment; to make uneafy. 
Tam pained at my very heart, becaufe thou haft heard, 
O my foul, the found of the trumpet. Fer. iv. 19. 
She drops a doubtful word that pains his mind, 

And leaves a rankling jealoufy behind. Dryden. 
Excefs of cold as well as heat, pains us, becaufe it is 
“equally deftructive to that temper which is neceflary to the 
re(ervation of life. Bocke. 
Pleafure arofe in thofe very parts of his leg, that juft be- 

fore had been fo much pained by the fetter. Addifon, 

2. “With the reciprocal pronoun.} To labour. 

+ Though the lord of the liberty do pain himfeif to yield 
equal juttice unto all, yet can there not but great abufes 
-Jurk in fo abfolute a privilege. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He pained himfelf to raife his note. Dryden. 
Pa‘tnrux. adj. [pain and full. } e 
1: Full of pain; miferable ; befet with afflidiion. 
Is there yct no other way, befides 
Thefe painful paflages, how we may come 
To death. Milton's Par, Loft, b. xi, 
2. Giving pain; afflictive. à ? 
a Evils have been more painful to us in the profpect, than 
by their actual preflure. Addifon’s Spectator. 
j I am fick of this bad world! 
The day light and the fun grow painful tome. Addifon. 
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Long abftinence may be painful to acid conftitutions, by 

the uncafy fenfation it creates im the ftomach. Arbuthnot. 
3. Difficult ; requiring labour. 
The painful fervice, 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 

Shed for my thanklefs country, are requited 

But with that furname. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me. 

Pfalm lxxiii. 16. 
_ Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 


By quick and painful marches hither came. Dryden, 
Ev’n I, tho’ flow to touch the fainful ftring, 
Awake from flumber, and attempt to fing. Smith, 
4. Induftrious ; laborious. 
To drefs the vines new labour is requir’d, 
Nor mutt the painful hufbandman be tir’d. Dryden. 


Great abilities when employed as God directs, do but 
make the owners of them greater and more painful fervants 
to their neighbours : however; they are real bleffings when 
in the hands of good men. Swift, 

PainFu’Liy. adv. [from painful.] 
1. With great pain or affliction. 
2. Laborioufly ; diligently. 

Such as fit in eafe at home; raife a benefit out of their 
hunger and thirft, that ferve their prince and country pain- 
fully abroad. Raleigh's Effays. 

Robin red-breaft painfully 
Did cover them with leaves. 
PainFu’tngss. n. f. [from painful] 
r. Affliction ; forrow ; grief. 
With diamond in window-glafs fhe graved, 

Erona die, and end this ugly pa:nfulne/s. _ Sidney. 

No cuftom can make the painfulne/s of a debauch eafy, 
or pleafing to a man; fince nothing can be pleafant that is 
unnatural. South's Sermons. 

2, Induftry ; laborioufnefs, 

Painfulnefs, by feeble means fhall be able to gain that 
which in the plenty of more forcible inftruments, is through 
floth and negligence loft. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

Parnim. n.f. (payen, French.] Pagan ; infidel. 

The crofs hath been a very ancient bearing, even before 

the birth of our Saviour, among the Parinims themfelves. 
Peacham on Blazoning. 
Such dire atchievements fings the bard that tells 

Of palfrey’d dames, bold knights, and magic fpalls ; 

Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow; 

Slay Paznims vile that force the fair. Tickel, 

ParNim. adj. Pagan; infidel. 
Champions bold, 
Defy’d the beft of Painim chivalry; 
To mortal combat, or carriere with larice: 
The Solymean fultan he o’erthrew, 
His moony troops returning bravely fmear’d 
With Painim blood effus’d. | Philips. 
ParnLess. adj. [from pain.] Without pain; without trouble. 
The deaths thou fhow’ft are forc’d ; 
Is there no fmooth defcent ? no painlefs way 


Children in the Wood. 


Milton. 


Of kindly mixing with our native,clay ? Dryden. 
PAINSTA‘KER. 2. f. [pains and take.] Tabii ; laborious 
perten. 
O Thomas, Thomas, hazard not thy life, 
I'll prove a true painflaker day and night ; 
T’ll {pin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 


PAINSTA'KING. adj. [pains and tate.) Laborious ; induftrious. 
To PAINT. v. a. [peindre, French. ] 
1. To reprefent by delineation and colours. 
Live to be the fhew and gaze o’th’ time, 
We'll have thee as our rarer monfters are, 
Painted upon a pole. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
2. To cover with colours reptefentative of fomething. 
Who fears a fentence or an old man’s faw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. 
3. To reprefent by colours, appearances, or images, 
Till we from an author’s words paint his very thoughts in 
our minds, we do not underftand him. Locke. 
. To defcribe ; to reprefent. 
The lady is difloyal. 
— Difloyal ? — 
— The word is too good to paint out het wickednefs. Sha, 
5. To colour; to diverfify. 
Such is his will that paints 
The earth with colours frefh, 
The darkeft fkies with ftore 
Of ftarry lights. 
6. To deck with artificial colours. 
Hath not old cuftom made this life more fweet 
Than that of painted pomp? are not thefe woods 
More free from peril than the court ? Shake/p. 
Jezebee! painted her face and tired her head. 2 King ix. 30. 
To Paint. v.n. To lay colours on the face. 
Such a fin to paint, 
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Paint. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Colours reprefentative of any thing. 
i Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind, 
Words are the paint by which their thoughts arc ihown, 
And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville. 
The church of the annunciation looks beautiful in the in- 
fide, all but one corner of it being covered with ftatues, 
gilding, and paint. ~ _ Addifon on Italy. 
Her charms in breathing paint engage, 
Her modeft cheek fhall warm a future age. 
2. Colours laid on the face. 
Together lay her pray’r book and her paint. Anon, 
PAINTER. n. f. [peintre, Fr. from paint.] One who profeffes 
the art of reprefenting objects by colours. 
In the placing let fome care be taken how the painter did 
ftand in the working. Wotton’s Architecture. 
Beauty is only that which makes all things as they arein 
their proper and perfect nature; which the beft painters al- 
ways chufe by contemplating the forms of each. Dryden. 
PAINTING. n. f. [from paint. ] 
1. The art of reprefenting objects by delineation and colours. 
If painting be acknowledged for an art, it follows that no 


Pope. 


arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 
’Tis in life as "tis in painting, 
Much may be right, yet much be wanting. Prior. 


2. Picture; the painted refemblance. 
This is the very painting of your fear ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you faid, 
Led you to Duncan. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Painting is welcome; 
The painting is almoft the natural man: 
For {ince difhonour trafficks with man’s nature, 
He is but outfide : pencil’d figures are 
Ey’n fuch as they give out. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 
3. Colours laid on. 
: If any fuch be here 
That love this painting, wherein you fee me fmear’d, 
Let him exprefs his difpofition, Shakefp, Coriolanus. 
Parnture. n. f. [peinture, French.] The art of painting. 
A French word. 
To the next realm fhe ftretch’d her fway, 
For parnture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteous province. 
The fhow’ry arch 
With lifted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 
Delights and puzzles the beholders eye, 
‘That views the watry brede with thoufand fhews 
Of painture vary’d. 
PAIR. x. f. [paire, Fr. par, Latin.] 
1. Two things fuiting one another, as a pair of gloves. 
2. A man and wife. 
O when meet now, 
Such pairs in love and mutual honour join’d ? 
Baucis and Philemon there 
Had liv’d long marry’d and a happy pair ; 


Dryden, 


Philips, 
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Now old in love. Dryden. 
3. Two of a fort; a couple; a brace. 
All his lovely looks, his pleafing fires, 
All his fweet motions, all his taking fmiles, 
He does into one pair of eyes convey. Suckling. 


The many pairs of nerves branching themfelves to all the 


parts of the body, are wonderful to behold. Ray. 
To Parr. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To be joined in pairs ; to couple. 
Our dance, I pray; 
Your hand, my Perdita; fo turtles parr. Shake/p. 


2. To fuit; to fit as a counterpart. 
Had our prince feen the hour, he had pazr’d 
Well with this lord ; there was not a full month 
Between their births. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Ethelinda !_ 
My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs. Rowe. 
To Parr. v.a. 
I. To join in couples. 
Minds are fo hardly match’d, that ev’n the firft, 


Tho’ pair’d by heav’n, in Paradife were curs’d. Dryden. 
2. To unite as correfpondent or oppofite. 
Turtles and doves with diffring hues unite, 
And glofly jet is pair’d with fhining white. Pope. 


PA’LACE. n. f. [palais, Fr. palatium, Lat.] A royal houte ; 
an houfe eminently fplendid. 
] You forgot, 
We with colours fpread, 
March’d thro’ the city to the palace gates. 


Palaces and pyramids do flope 
Their heads to their foundations. Shake/p. Macbeth, 


The palace yard is fill’d with floating tides, 
And the laft comers bear the former to the fides. 
Palaces and fanes, and villas rife, 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 
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The funs bright palace on high columns rais'd, ~ ' 

With burning gold and flaming jewels blaz’d. , Addifon. 

And gardens {mile around. Thomfon’s Summer. 

The old man early rofe, walk’d forth and fate j 

On polifh’d ftone before his palace gate. __ Popes 

Paxa‘cious. adj. [from palace.] Royal; noble; magnificent. 
London encreafes daily, turning of great palacious houfes 
into {mall tenements. Graunt’s Bills of Mort. 
Para/nquin. x. f Is akind of covered carriage ufed in the — 
eaftern countries that is fupported on the fhoulders of flaves, 
and wherein perfons of diftinction are carried. 
Pa'LATABLE. adj. [from palate.] Guftful; pleafing to the 
tafte. 

There is nothing fo difficult as the art of making advice 
agreeable. How many devices have been made ufc of to” 
render this bitter potion palatable. Addifon, 

They by th’ alluring odour drawn in hafte, 

Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding fip 

Their palatable bane. 

PA'LATE., n. f. [palatum, Latin. ] 
1. The inftrument of tafte. 
Let their beds 

Be made as foft as yours, and let their palates - 

Be feafon’d with fuch viands. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven. 

Thefe ivory feet were carved into the fhape of lions ; 
without thefe their greateft dainties could not relifh to their 
palates. Hakewill on Providence. 

Light and colours come in only by the eyes; all kind of 
founds only by the ears; the feveral taftes and fmells by the 
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e nofe and palate. Locke. 
By nerves about our palate plac’d, f 
She likewife judges of the tafte : 
Elfe, difmal thought! our warlike men F 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne, Prior. 
The vulgar boil, the learned roaft an egg ; . 
Hard tafk to hit the palate of fuch guefts. Pope. 


2. Mental relifh ; intellectual tafte. 

It may be the palate of the foul is indifpofed by litleffnefs 
or forrow. Taylor. 

The men of nice palates could not relifh Ariftotle, as dreft 
up by the fchoolmen. Baker on Learning. — 

Pa'LaTick. adj. [from palate.] Belonging to the palate; a 
roof of the mouth. 

The three labials, P. B. M. are parallel to the three gin- — 
gival T. D. N. and to the three palatic K. G. L. Folder: 

PALATINE. n. f. [palatin, Fr. from palatinus of palatium, Lat. ] 
One invefted with regal rights and prerogatives. x 

Many of thofe lords, to whom our kings had granted thole 
petty kingdoms, did exercife jura regalia, infomuch as there — 
were no lefs than eight counties pa/atines in Ireland at one 
time. Davies on Ireland. 

Thefe abfolute pa/atines made barons and knights, did ex- 
ercife high juftice in all points within their territories. Davies. 

Pa’LaTINE. adj. . Pofleffing royal privileges. 
PALE. adj. [pale, Fr. pallidus, Lat.} 
1. Not ruddy ; not frefh of colour; wan; white of look. 
Look I fo pale, lord Dorfet, as the ret? _ 
Ay, my good Lord; and no man in the prefence;  — 
But his red colour hath forfook his cheeks. Shake/p. 
Was the hope drunk y's 
Wherein you dreft yourfelf ; hath it flept fince ? 
And wakes it now to look fo green and pale. 
Tell pale-hearted fear, it lies ; 
And fleep in fpite of thunder. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
2. Not high coloured; approaching to colourlefs tranfparency. 
When the urine turns pa/e, the patient isin danger. Arbuth. — 
3. Not bright; not fhining ; faint of luftre ; dim. i 
The night, methinks, is but the day-light fick, 
It looks a little paler. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
To Pate. v. a. [from the adjeCtive.] To make pale. 
The glow worm fhews the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual frre. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
To teach it good and ill, difgrace or fame, 
Pale it with rage, or redden it with fhame. 
Pate. n. f. [palus, Latin.] i 
1. Narrow piece of wood joined above and below to a rail, 
to inclofe grounds. 
Get up o'th’ rail, I'll peck you o'er the pales elfe. 
As their example ftill prevails, 
She tempts the ftream, or leaps the pales. Prior. 
Deer crecp through when a pale tumblesdown. Afortimer. 
2. Any inclofure. 

A ceremony, which was then judged very convenient for ” 
the whole church even by the whole, thofe few excepted, - 
which brake out of the common pale. _ Hooker, b. iv. f. 13: 

Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the ftudious cloifter’s pale, 

And love the high embowed roof. Milton. 

He hath propofed a ftanding revelation, fo well confirmed 
by miracles, that it fhould be needlefs to recur to them for 
the conviction of any man born within the pae of chriftianity. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 
Confine 
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: PAL 
: Confine the thoughts to exercife the breath į 

And‘kecp them in the pale of words till death. 
3. Any diftrict or territory. 

There is no part but the bare Englifh pale, in which the 

Trifh have not the greateft footing. Spenfer. 
"The lords itices put arms into the hands of divers noble- 
men of that religion, within the pale. Clarendon. 
4. The pale is tle third and middle part of the fcutcheon, 
* being derived from the chief to the bafe, or nether part of the 
-fcutcheon, with two lines. Peachain. 
To Pare. v. a@..[from the noun. ] 
i- To inclofe with pales. 

The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, may be paled in 
~ with twenty Ucals of a foot broad. Mart. Hufb. 
2. To inclofe ; to encompafs. 

Whate’er the ocean pales, or fky inclips, 


Dunciad. 


| Ts thine. © Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 
: The Englifh beach 
= Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. Shak. 
= Will you pale your head in Henry’s glory, 

And rob his temples of the diadem, 
: Now in his life ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 


PA'LEEYED. adj. [pale and eye.] Having eyes dimmed. 
No nightly trance, or breathed fpell, 
Infpires the paleey’d prieft from the prophetic cell. 
Shrines, where their vigils paleey’d virgins keep, 
And pitying faints, whofe ftatues learn to wecp. Pope. 
PALEFA‘CED. adj. [pale and face.] Having the face wan. 
Why have they dar’d to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bofom, 
Frighting her palcfac’d villages with war. 
` Let palefac’d fear keep with the mean born man, 
~ And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakefp. 
PALELY. adv. [from pale.] Wanly; not frefhly ; not ruddily. 
PALENEsS. ^. f. [from pale.] 
1. Wannefs ; want of colour; want of frefhnefs; fickly white- 
nefs of look. 

Her blood durt not yet come to her face, to take away 
the name of palene/s from her moft pure whitenefs. Sidney. 

The blood the virgin’s cheek forfook, 

A livid palene/s {preads o’er all her look. 

2. Want of colour; want of luftre. 
The palene/s of this flow’r 

Bewray’d the fairtne{s of my mafter’s heart. 

Pa’LENDAR. n.f. A kind of coafting veflel. 

Solyman {ent over light horfemen in great palendars, which 
running all along the fea coait, carried the people and 
the cattle. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

Pa‘teous. n. f. [palea, Latin.] Hufky; chatty. 

< This attraction have we tried in ftraws and paleous bodies. 

aes Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

© PALETTE.: n. f. [palette, French.] A light board on which 
a painter holds his colours when he paints. 

Let the ground of the picture be of fuch a mixture, as 
there may be fomething in it of every colour that compofes 
your work, as it were the contents of your palette. Dryden. 

Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 
Or on thy palette lie the blended oils, 
Thy carelefs chalk has half atchiev’d thy art, 
_. And her juft image makes Cleora ftart. 
When fage Minerva rofe, 
From her fweet lips fmooth elocution flows, 
Her fkilful hand an iv’ry pallette grac’d, 
: Where shining colours were in order plac’d. Gay. 
A Ratrrey. z. f: [palcfroy, French.) A {mall horfe fit for la- 
~ dies: it is always diftinguifhed in the old books from a war 
horfe. x 
Her wanton palfrey all was overfpread 

With tinfel trappings, woven like a wave. Fa. Queen. 

The damfcl is mounted on a white palfrey, as an emblem 
of her innocence. Addifon’s Spetator, N°. 99. 

The finiths and armorers on palfreys ride, Dryden. 
_ PA‘LFREYED. adj. [from palfrey.] Riding on a palfrey. 
Such dire atchivements fings the bard that tells, 
Of palfrey’d dames, bold knights, and magick fpells ; 
Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’crthrow,: 
And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell, 
PALiFICAa TION. n. f. [palus, Latin.] The a& or practice 
~ of making ground firm with piles. 
AS have faid nothing of palifcation or piling of the ground- 
plot commanded by Vitruvius, when we build upon a moift 
foil. 7, Wotton. 
PA LINDROME. x. f. [rxAssdeopix, wadw and dpouiw.] A 
© word or fentence which is the fame read backward or for- 
? wards: as, madam; or this fentence, Sub: dura a rudibus. 
A‘LINODE. , i 
AAA } n, f. [woAswwdia.] A recantation. 
I, of thy excellence, have oft been told ; 
But now my ravifht eyes thy face behold : 
Who therefore in this weeping palinod 
‘Abhor my(elf, that have difpleas’d my God, 4 
In duft and afhes mourn. Sandys’s Paraph. on Fob. 
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PALISA’DE. e [palifade, Fr. palifado, Span. from palit, 
PALISA'DO. § Lat.] Pales fet by way of inclofure or defences 
The Trojans round the place a rampirc caft, 
And palifades about the trenches plac’dı Dryden: 
The wood is ufctul for pallifadoes for fortifications, being 
very hard and durable. Mortimer’s Hufbandry: 
The city is furrounded with a ftrong wall, and that wall 
guarded with pals/ades. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
To Pauisa‘pg. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe with paz 
lifades. 
Pa/tisu. aaj. [from pale.] Somewhat pale. e 
Spirit of nitre makes with copper a palih blue ; fpirit of 
urine a deep blue. Arbuthnot on Air. 
PALL. n.f. [pallium, Latin.] 
1. A cloak or mantle of ftate. 
With princely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pall, 
Out of the Eaft the dawning day doth call ; 
So forth fhe comes. Fairy Queen, b.i. cant. 4s 
Let gorgeous tragedy 
In fcepter’d pall come {weeping by. 
2. The mantle of an archbifhop. 
An archbifhop ought to be confecrated and anointed, and 
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after confecration he fhall have the pall fent him. Ayliffe. 
3. The covering thrown over the dead. 
The right fidewf the pall old Egcus kept, 
And on the left the royal Thefeus wept. Dryden. 


To Patt. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloak; to inveft. 
Come thick night 
And pall thee in the dunneft {moak of hell, 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. Shake/p. 
To Patt. v. n. [Of this word the etymologifts give no reas 
fonable account : perhaps it is only a corruption of pale, and 
was applied originally to colours.] To grow vapid; to be- 
come infipid. 

Empty one bottleinto another fwiftly, left the drink pall. Bac. 

Beauty foon grows familiar to the lover, 

Fades in the eye, and pa//s upon the fenfe. 

To PALL. v. a. 
1. To make infipid or vapid. 
Reafon and reflection, reprefenting perpetually to the mind 
the meannefs of all fenfual gratifications, blunt the edge of 
his keeneft defires, and pall all his enjoyments. Atterbury. 
Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 
Dafh’d by thefe rogues, turns Englifh common draught, 
They pall Moliere’s and Lopez’ fprightly ftrain. Swift. 
2. To impair {pritelinefs ; to difpirit. 
A miracle 
Their joy with unexpected forrow pall’d. 
Ungrateful man, 

Bafe, barbarous man, the more we raife our love 

The more we pall, and cool, and kill his ardour. 
3. To weaken ; to impair. 

For this, 

I'll never follow thy pall’d fortuncs more. 
4. To cloy. . 

Palled appetite is humorous, and muft be gratified with 
fauces rather than food. Tatler, N°. 54. 
PA'LLET. n. f. [paillet, in Chaucer, which was probably the 
French word from paille, ftraw, and fecondarily, a bed.]} 
1. A {mall bed; a mean bed. 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoaky cribs, 

Upon urealy pallets ftretching thee, 

And hufht with buzzing night flies to thy lumber ; 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 

` Under the canopics of coftly ftate, 

And lull’d with founds of fwecteft melody ? Shake/p. 

His fecretary was laid in a pallet near him for ventilation of 
his thoughts. Wotton’s Buckingham. 

If your ftray attendance be yet lodg’d, 

Or fhroud within thefe limits, I fhall know 

Ere morrow wake, or the low-roofted lark 

From her thatch’t pallet roufe. Milton. 

2. [palette, French.] A fmall meafure, formerly ufed by 
chirurgeons. 

A furgeon drew from a patient in four days, twenty-feven 
pallets, every pallet containing three ounces. Hakewill, 

PALLMA'LL. 1. f. [pila and malleus, Lat. pale maille, French] 
A play in which the ball is ftruck with a mallet through an 
iron ring, 

Pa'LLIAMENT., 7. f. [pallium, Lat.] A drefs; a robe. 

The people of Rome, 

Send thee by me their tribune, 

This palliament of white and fpotlefs hue. Shake/p. 

PA'LLIARDISE. n. f. [pailliardifey Fr.) Fornication; whor- 
ing. Obfolete. j 

To PA'LLIATE. v.a. [pallio, Lat, from pallium, a cloak ; 
pallier, French. } 

1, To cover with excufe. 

They never hide or palliate their vices, but expofe them 
freely to view. Swift's Advan. of Religion: 


To 


Adadifon. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Shake/p. 
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2. To extenuate; to foften by favourable reprefentations. 
The fault is to extenuate, palliate, and indulge. Dryden. 
3. To cure imperfectly or temporarily, not radically ; to eafe, 
not cure. 
PALLIA'TION. n. f. [palliation, Fr. from palliate.] 
1. Extenuation; alleviation ; favourable reprefentation. 

I faw clearly through all the pious difguifes and foft pallia- 
tions of fome men. King Charles. 

Such bitter invettives againft other mens faults, and indul- 
gence or palliation of their own, {hews their zeal lies in their 
{pleen. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Imperfe&t or temporary, not radical cure ; mitigation, not 
cure. 

If the juft cure of a difeafe be full of perii, let the phy- 
fician refort to palliation. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

PAa'LLIATIVE. adj. [palliatif, Fr. from pallate.] 

1. Extenuating ; favourably repretentative. 

2. Mitigating, not removing ; temporarily or partially, not ra- 
dically curative. 

Confumption pulmonary feldom admits of any other than 
a palliative cure, and is generally incurable when hereditary. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
PA'LLIATIVE. n. f. [from palliate.] Something mitigating ; 
fomething alleviating. 

It were more fafe to truft to the general averfion of our 
people againft this coin, than apply thofe palliatives which 
weak, perfidious, or abject politicians“adminitter. Swift. 

Pa‘tiip. adj. (pallidus, Latin.] Pale; not high-coloured ; 
not bright: pallid is feldom uied of the face. 
Of every fost, which in that meadow grew, 

They gather’d fome ; the violet pallid blue. 

i When trom the pallid {ky the fun defcends. 

PALM. n. f. [palma, Latin; palmer, Ers) 

1. A tree of great variety of fpecies; of which the branches 
were worn in token of victory. 
"The palm-tree hath a fingle imbranched ftalk ; the leaves 
are difpofed in a circular form on the top, which, when they 
wither or fall off, are fucceeded by new ones out of the 
middle of thofe which remain; among which fheaths or 
plain twigs break forth, opening from the bottom to the top, 
very full of flowers and clufters of embryos. There are 
twenty-one {pecies of this tree, of which the moft remark- 
able are, the greater palm or date-tree. The dwarf palm 
grows in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, from whence the 
leaves are fent hither and made into flag-brooms. The oily 
palm is a native of Guinea and Cape Verd ifland, but has 
been tranfplanted to Jamaica and Barbadoes. It grows as 
high as the main maft of a fhip. Miller. 

Get the ftart of the majeftick world, 

And bear the palm alone. Shakefp. Ful. Cafar. 

Go forth into the mount and fetch pa/m-branches. 

Neb, viii. 15. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this foil, than 
the abundant growing of the palm-trees without labour of 
man. This tree alone giveth unto man whatfoever his life 
beggeth at nature’s hand. Raleigh. 

Above others who carry away the palm for excellence, is 
Maurice Landgrave of Hefs. Peacham of Mufick. 

Fruits of palm-tree, pleafanteft to thirft 

And hunger both. Mailton’s Par. Loft. 
Thou youngeft virgin, daughter of the fkies, 

Whofe palms new pluck’d from Paradife, 


Spenfer. 
Them/on. 


With {preading branches more fublimely rife. Dryden. 
2. Victory ; triumph. [palme, Fr.] 
Namur fubdu’d is England’s palm alone ; 
The reft befieg’d ; but we conftrain’d the town. Dryden. 


3. The hand fpread out ; the inner part of the hand. [palma, Lat. ] 
By this virgin palm now kiffing thine, 

I will be thine. Shakefpeare. 

Drinks of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon the back 

of your hand, will, with a little ftay, pafs through to the 


palm, and yet tafte mild to the mouth. Bacon. 
Seeking my fuccefs in love to know, 
I try’d th’ infallible prophetick way, 
A poppy-leaf upon my palm to lay. Dryden. 


4. A hand, or meafure of length, comprifing three inches. 
[palme, Fr.] 

The length of a foot is a fixth part of the ftature ; a fpan 

one eighth of it; a palm or hand’s breadth one twenty-fourth ; 

a thumb’s breadth or inch one feventy-fecond ; a forefinger’s 

breadth one ninety-fixth. Holder on Time. 

Henry VIII. of England, Francis]. of France, and Charles 

V. emperor, were fo provident, as fcarce a palm of ground 

could be gotten by either, but that the other two would fet 


the balance of Europe upright again. Bacon. 
The famc hand into a fift may clofe, 
Which inftantly a palm expanded fhows. Denham. 
To Parm. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To conceal in the palm of the hand, as jugglers. 
Palming is held foul play amongft gamcfters, Dryden. 
They palm’d the trick that loft the game. Prior. 
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2. To impofe by fraud. 
If not by fcriptures, how can we be fure, 

Reply’d the panther, what traditions pure 

For you may pa/m upon us new for old. Dryden, 

Moll White has made the country ring with feveral ima- 
ginary exploits palmed upon her. Addifon's Spectator. 

3. To handle. 

Frank carves very ill, yet will palm all the meat. Prior. 
4. To ftroak with the hand. Ainfworth, 
PA'LMER. ^. f. [from palm.] A pilgrim: they who returned 

from the holy land carried branches of palm. 

My fceptre, tor a palmer’s walking ftaff. Shakefp. 
Behold yon ifle, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 

Men bearded, bald, cowl’d, uncowl’d, fhod, unthod. Pope. 
Pa‘imer. n. f. A crown encircling a deer’s head. 
PA'’LMERWORM. n. f. [palmer and worm.) A worm covered 

with hair, fuppofed to be fo called becaufe he wanders over 

all plants. 

A flefh fly, and one of thofe hairy worms that refemble 
caterpillars and are called palmerworms, being conveyed into 
one of our fmall receivers, the bee and the fly lay with 
their bellies upward, and the worm feemed fuddenly ftruck 
dead. Boyle, 

Patme’tro. n.f. A fpecies of the palm-tree: It grows 
in the Weft-Indies to be a very large tree; with the leaves 
the inhabitants thatch their houfes. Thefe leaves, be- — 
fore they are expanded, are cut and brought into England to 
make womens plaited hats; and the berries of thefe trees 
were formerly much ufed for buttons. 

Broad o’er my head the verdant cedars wave, 

And high palmettos lift their graceful fhade. Thomjfon. 
PALMI'FEROUS. adj. [palma and fers, Lat.] Bearing palms. Jit. 
Pa/LMIPEDE. adj. [palma and pes, Lat.] Webfooted ; having 

the toes joined by a membrane. 

It is defcribed like fiffipedes, whereas it is a palmipede or 
fin-footed like fwans. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. v. 

Water-fow] which are palmipede, are whole footed, have 
very long necks, and yet but fhort legs, as fwans. Ray. 

PA'LMISTER. n. f. [from palma.] One who deals in pal- 

miftry. Did. 
PA'LMISTRY. n. f. [palma, Latin.] 

1. The cheat of foretelling fortune by the lines of the palm. 

We shall not query what truth there is in palmi/try, or divi- 
nation, froin thofe lines of our hands of high denomination. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. Vs 
Here while his canting drone- pipe fcan’d, 

The myftick figures of her hand, 

He tipples palmifiry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lincs. 

With the fond maids in palmiftry he deals ; 

They tell the fecret firft which he reveals. 

2. Addifon ufes it for the action of the hand. 

Going to relieve a common beggar, he found his pocket 
was picked ; that being a kind of palmi/fry at which this ver- 
min are very dextrous. Addifon’s Speétator. 

Pa’tmy. adj. [from palm.] Bearing palms. 

In the moft high and palmy ftate of Rome, 

A little ere the mightieft Julius fell, 

The graves ftood tenantlefs. Shakef/p. Hamlet. 
She pafs’d the region which Panchea join’d, 

And flying, left the palmy plains behind. Dryden. 
PALPABI'LITY. "n.f. [from palpable.] Quality of being per- 

ceivable to the touch. 

He firft found out palpability of colours ; and by the de- 
licacy of his touch, could diftinguifla the different vibrations 
of the heterogencous rays of light. Mart. Scriblerius. 

PALPABLE. n. f. [palpable, Fr. palpor, Latin. ] 

1. Perceptible by the touch. 

Art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation ? 

I fee thee yet in form as palpable, 

As this which now I draw. Shake[p. Macbeth. 

Darknefs muft overfhadow all his bounds, 

Palpable darknefs ! and blot out three days. 
2. Grofs ; coarfe ; eafily detected. 

That groffer kind of heathenifh idolatry, whereby they 
worfhipped the very works of their own hands, was an ab- 
furdity to realon fo palpable, that the prophet David, com- 
paring idols and idolaters together, maketh almoft no odds 
between them. Hooker, b. i. fr 8- 

They grant we crr not in palpable manner, we are not 
openly and notorioufly impious. Hooker, b.v. f. 27+ 

He muft not think to fhelter himfelf from fo palpable an 
abfurdity, by this impertinent diftinétion. Tillot/on. 

Having no furer guide, it was no wonder that they fell into 
grofs and palpable mittakes. Woodward's Nat. H:/tary- 
. Plain; eafily perceptible. 

That they all have fo teftified, I fee not how we fhould 
pofibly wilh a proof more palpable, than this manifettly re- 
ceived and every where continued cuftom of reading them 


publickly. Hooker, b. x. fs 


Cleaveland, 


Prior. 


Milton. 
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Since there is fo much diffimilitude, between caufe and 
effect in the more palpable phenomena, we can expect no lefs 
between them and their invifible efficients, _ Glanville, 

Pagpa’sreness. 7. f. [ftom palpable.] Quality of being pal- 
pable ; plainnefs; groflnefs. 

Pa'LPaBLY. adv. [from palpable. ] 

1. In fuch a manner as to be perceived by the touch. 

Zroisly ; plainly. ; 

3 clade haa TA by a corrupt jury, that had palpably 
taken fhares of money, before they pave up their verdict, 
they prayed of the fenate a guard, that they might do their 
con{ciences juftice. , Bacon. 

PALPATION. ^. f. [palpatio, palpor, Lat.] The a&t of feeling. 

To PA’‘LPITATE. v.a. [palpito, Latin; palpiter, Fr.] To 
beat as the heart; to flutter; to go pit a pat. 

PALPITA'TION. 2. f. (palpitation, Fr. from palpitate.] Beating 
or panting ; that alteration’in the pulfe of the heart, upon frights 
or any other caufes, which makes it felt: for a natural 

. uniform pulfe goes on without diftin@ion. 

The heart ftrikes five hundred fort of pulfes in an hour; 
and hunted into fuch continual palpitations, through anxiety 
and diftraction, that fain would it break. Harvey. 

I knew the good company too well to feel any palpitations 
at their approach. Tatler, N°. 86. 

Anxiety and palpitations of the heart, are a fign of weak 
fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Her bofom heaves 

With palpitations wild. Thomfon’s Spring. 

PA'LSGRAVE. n. f. [palt/eraff, German.] A count or earl 
who has the overfeeing of a prince’s palace. DiGi. 

Pa’LsicaL. adj. [from pal/y.] Aficted with the palfy ; para- 
lytick. 

5 era adj. [from palfy.] Difeafed with a palfy. 

Pall’d, thy blazed youth 

Becomes affuaged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palfied eld. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

Though fhe breaths in a few pious peaceful fouls, like a 
palfied perfon, fhe fcarce moves a limb. Decay of Piety. 

Let not old age long ftretch his palfy’d hand, 

Thofe who give late are importun’d each day. Gay. 

Pa‘isy. n. f. [paraly/s, Lat. thence parah/y, parafy, palafy, 
pal/y.] A privation of motion or fenfe of feeling, or both, 
proceeding from fome caufe below the cerebellum, joined 
with a coldnefs, foftnefs, flaccidity, and at laft wafting of 
the parts. If this privation be in all the parts below the 
head, except the thorax and heart, it is called a paraplegia ; 
if in one fide only, a hemiplegia; if in fome parts only of 
one fide, a paralyfis. There is a three fold divifion of a 
pally; the firft is a privation of motion, fenfation remaining. 
Secondly, a privation of fenfation, motion remaining, And 
laftly, a privation of both together. Quincy. 

The pal/y, and not fear, provokes me. Shake/p. 

A palfy may as well fhake an oak, as fhake the delight of 
confcience. South's Sermons. 

To PALTER. v. n. [from paltron, Skinner.] To fhift; to 
dodge ; to play tricks. 

I muft 

To the young man fend humble treaties, 

And palter in the fhift of lownefs. 

Be thefe juggling fiends no more believ’d 

That pa/ter with us in a double fenfe ; 

That keep the word of promife to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Romans, that have ipoke the word, 

And will not palter ? 

To PA'LTER. v. a. 


Shakefpeare. 


3 


Shakefp. Ful. Cefar. 
To fquander : as, he palters his fortune. 
Ainfworth. 
PALTERER. n. f. [from palter.] An unfincere dealer; a thifter. 
PA'LTRINESS. n. f. [from paltry.] The ftate of being paltry. 
PA’LTRY. adj. [poltron, French; a fcoundrel ; paltrocca, alow 
whore, Italian.] Sorry ; worthlefs ; defpicable ; contemp- 
tible; mean. 
Then turn your forces from this paltry fiege, 


And ftir them up againft a mightier tafk. Shakefp: 


A very difhoneft paltry boy, as appears in leaving his 
friend herc in neceffity, and denying him. Shake/p. 
Such hufbandry ufeth that many do hate. 
For knights are bound to feel no blows, 
Hudibras. p. iii. 
It is an ill habit to fquander away our wifhes upon paltry 
foolerics. 
To mix in treafon, if the plot fucceeds, 
They’re thrown neglected by ; but if it fails, 
Pa‘ty. adj. [from pale.] Pale. Ufed only in poetry. 
Fain would I go to chafe his pa} lips, 
Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
From camp to camp, 
Fire anfwers fire, and through their paly flames 


Whofe compott is paltry and carried too late, 
Tuff. Hufo. 
From paltry and unequal foes. 
L’Eftrange, Fab. 140. 
When fuch paltry flaves prefume 
They’re fure to die like dogs. Addifon’s Cato, 
With twenty thoufand kiffes. 
Each battle fees the others umber’d face. 


Shakefp. 
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The rofes in thy lips and checks fhall fade f 
To paly afhes. Shakef>. Romeo and Stet 
A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O’er the mid pavement. Gay. 
Pam. n. f [probably from paln, victory ; as trump from 
triumph.] “The knave of clubs. 
Ev’n mighty pam that kings and queens o’erthrew, 
And mow’d down armies inthe fights of lu. 
To PAMPER. v. a. [pamberave, Italian. ] 
with food ; to faginate ; to feed Juxuriouily. 
It was even as two phyficians fhould take one fick body in 
hand, of which the former would minifter all things meet to 
purge and keep under the body, the other to pamfer and 
{trengthen it fuddenly again ; whereof what is to be looked 


Pope. 
To glut; to fill 


for but a moft dangerous relapfe ? Spenfer. 
You are more intemperate in your blood e 
Than Venus, or thofe pampered animals 
That rage in favage fenfuality. Sha’ e/p. 


They are contented as we!] with mean food, as thofe that 
with the rarities of the earth do pamnper their voracities. Sandys. 
Praife fwelled thee to a proportion ready to bur‘t, it 
brought thee to feed upon the air, and to itarve thy foul, 
only to pamper thy imagination. 
With food 


South's Sermons. 


Diftend his chine and pamper him for {port. Dryden. 
His lordfhip lolls within at cafe, 

Pamp’ring his paunch with foreign rarities. Diyden. 
To pamper'd infolence devoted fall, 

Prime of the flock and choiceft of the ftall. Pope. 


PAMPHLET: 2. f- [par un filet, Fr. Whence this word %is 
written anciently, and by Caxton paunfict.] A {mall book, 
properly a book fold unbound, aad only ftitched. 

Com’ft thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets {tudioufly devis’d ? 


Shake/p. 
I put forth a flight pamphlet about the elements of architec- 
ture. Wotton. 


He could not, without fome tax upon himfelf and his 
minifters for the not executing the laws, look upon the bold 
licence of fome in printing pamphlets. 

As when fome writer in a publick caufe, 

His pen, to fave a finking nation draws, 

While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 

Till pow’r difcharging all her ftormy bags, 

Flutters the feeble pamphlet into rags. Swift. 

To PAMPHLET. v. n..[from the noun.] To write fmall books. 

I put pen to paper, and fomething I have done, though in 

a poor pamphleting way. Howel’s Pre-eminence of Pa lament. 
PAMPHLETEE’R. n. f. [from pamphlet.) A fcribbler of {mall 
books. 

The fquibs are thofe who in the common phrafe are called 
libellers, lampooners, and pamphleteers. Tatler. 

With great injuftice I have been pelted by pamphleteers.Swift. 

To Pan. v.a. An old word denoting to clofe or join together. 


Ainfworth, 


Clarendon. 


Pan, n.f. [ponne, Saxon.] 
1. A veffel broad and fhallow, in which provifions are drefled 
or kept. 
This were but to leap out of the pan into the fire. Spenfers 
z The pliant brafs is laid 

On anvils, and of heads and limbs are made, 

Pans, cans. Dryden. 
2. The part of the lock of the gun that holds the powder. 


Our attempts to fire the gun-powder in the pan of the piftol, 
fucceeded not. Boyle. 


3. Any thing hollow : as, the brain pan. 

PANACE‘A. n. f. [panacée, Fr. mavanesa, from mav &xoçs.] An 
univerfal medicine. 

PANACEA. n.f. An herb. | Ainfworth. 

PANCAKE. 2. f. [pan and cake.] Thin pudding baked in the 
frying-pan. 

A certain knight fwore by his honour they were good pan- 
cakes, and {wore by his honour the muftard was naught. Shak. 

The flour makes a very good pancake, mixed with a little 
wheat flour. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Pana’po. n. f. [from panis, thread.] Food made by boiling 
bread in water. 

Their diet ought to be very {paring ; gruels, panados, and 
chicken broth. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Pancra’TICAL. adj. [way and xpalés.] Excelling in all the 
gymnattick exerciles. 

He was the moft pancratical man of Greece, and, as Galén 
reporteth, able to perfift erect upon an oily plank, and not 
to be removed by the force of three men. Brown. 

Pa’ncrREAS. n. f. [wav and xpéas.] The pancreas or {weet 
bread, is a gland of the conglomerate fort, fituated be- 
tween the bottom of the ftomach and the vertebr@ of the 
loins : it lies acrofs the abdomen, reaching from the liver to 
the fpleen, and is ftrongly tied to the peritoneum, from 
which it receives its common membranes. It weighs com- 
monly four or five ounces, It is about fix fingers breadth 
long, two broad, and one thick. Its fubftance is a little 


{oft and fupple. veg 
AN- 


PAN 


PANCREA'TICK.adj. [from pancreas.] Contained in the pancreas. 
In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food moiftened with 
the faliva is firt chewed, then fwallowed into the ftomach, 
and {o evacuated into the inteftines, where being mixed with 
the choler and pancreatick juice, it is further fubtilized, and 
eafily finds its way in at the ftreight orifices of the lacteous 
veins. Ray on the Creation. 
The bile is fo acrid, that nature has furnifhed the pancrea- 
tic jutce to temper its bitternefs. Arbuthnot. 
Pa'ncy. I7. j. [corrupted, I fuppofe, from panacey, panacea. | 
Pa'wsy. } A flower: a kind of -violet, 
The daughters of the flood have fearch’d the mead 

For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head ; 

Pancies to pleafe the fight, and caflia {weet to {mell. Dryd. 

The real effence of gold is as impoffible for us to know, 
as for a blind man to tell in what flower the colour of a 
panjy is, or is not to be found, whilft he has no idea of the 
colour of a pan/y. Locke. 

Pa’xpect. n. j. [pandeé?a, Latin.] 
I1. A treatife that comprehends the whole of any fcience. 

It were to be wifhed, that the commons would form a 
pandeé? of their power and privileges, to be confirmed by the 
entire legiflative authority. Swift. 

2. ‘The digeft of the civil law. 
Panpe/MIck. adj. {was and dnyos.] Incident to a whole 
people. 

"Thofe inftances bring a confumption, under the notion of 
a pandemick or endemick, or rather vernacular difeafe to Eng- 
land. Harvey on Con/umptions. 

PA/NDER. 2. f. [This word is derived from Pandarus, the pimp 
in the ftory of Troilus and Creffida ; it was therefore originally 
written pandar, till its etymology was forgotten.] A pimp; 
a male bawd; a procurer. 

Let him with his cap in hand, 

Like a bafe pander, hold the chamber door 

Whilft by a flave 

His faireft daughter is contaminated. Shake/p. Hen. V. 

If thou fear to ftrike, and to make me certain it is done, 
thou art the pander to her difhonour, and equally to me dif- 
loyal. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

If ever you prove falfe to one another, fince I have taken 

fuch pains to bring you together, let all pitiful goers-between 
be call’d panders after my mame. Shate/p. Troil and Cre/jida. 
Camillo was his help in this, his pander, 
There is a plot againft my life. Shake/p. Wint. Tale. 
The fons of happy Punks, the pander’s heir, 
Are privileged 
To clap the firft, and rule the theatre. Dryden. 
Thou hak confefs’d thyfelf the confcious pandar 
Of that pretended paffion ; 
A fingle witnefs infamoufly known, 


Againft two perfons of unqueftion’d fame: Dryden. 
My obedient honefty was made 
The pander to thy luft and black ambition. Rowe. 


To Pa’nneER. v.a. [from the noun.] To pimp; to be fub- 
fervient to luft or paffion. 
Proclaim no fhame, 

When the compulfive ardour gives the charge, 

Since firft itfelf as a€tively doth burn, 

And reafon panders will. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

PA'NDERLY. adj. [from pander.] Pimping ; pimplike. 
Oh you panderly rafcals ! there’s a con{piracy againft me. 
Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Panpicuta‘TIon. x. f. [pandiculans, Lat.] The reftlefsnefs, 
ftretching, and uneafinefs that ufually accompany the cold 
fits of an intermitting fever. 

Windy fpirits, for want of a due volatilization, produce 
in the nerves a pandiculation, or ofcitation, or ftupor, or 
cramp in the mufcles. Floyer on the Humours. 

PANE. n. f. [paneau, French.] 
1. A fquare of glafs. 
The letters appear’d reverfe thro’ the pane, 

But in Stella’s bright eyes they were plac’d right again. Sw. 

The face of Eleanor owes more to that fingle pane than 
to all the glaffes fhe ever confulted. Pope's Letters. 

2. A piece mixed in variegated works with other pieces. 
Him all repute 

For his device in handfoming a fuit, 

To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, and plait, 

Of all the court to have the beft conceit. Donne. 

PANEGY’RICK. 2. f. [panegyrique, Fr. wavnyuess.] An 
elogy ; an encomiaftick piece. 

‘The Athenians met at the fepulchres of thofe who were 
flain at Marathon, and there made panegyricki upon them. 

oe Stillingfleet. 

That which is a fatyr to other men muft be a panegyrick 
to your lordfhip. Dryden, 

As he continues the exercifes of thefe eminent virtues, he 
may be one of the greateft men that our age has bred; and 
leave materials for a panegyrick, not unworthy the pen of 
fome future Pliny. ior. 


“PANG. n. f. [either from pain, or bang, Dutch, unealy.) 


PAN 


Panecy’rist. "n. f. [from panegyrick ; panegyrifie, Fr.) One 
that writes praife; encomiaft. , 
Add thefe few lines out of a far more ancient panegyri/? in 

the time of Conftantine the great. Camden, 
Pa/nec. n. f. [ panellum, law Latin ; pancau, French. ] 


1. A fquare, or piece of any matter inferted betwcen other - 
bodies. > r 
The chariot was all of cedar, fave that the fore end had 
panels of fapphires, fet in borders of gold. Bacon, 
Maximilian, his whole hiftory is digefted into twenty-four 
fquare panels of fculpture in bas relief. Addifon’s Italy. 
This fellow will join you together as they join wainfcot; 
then one of you will prove a fhrunk pane/, and, like green 
timber, warp. Shakefpeare’s As you like it, 
A bungler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, a 
With driving wrong will make the pane! {plit. Swift. i 
He gave the panel tothe maid. i Prior, 
2. [Pancl, panellum, Lat. of the French, panne, id eft, pellis or — 
paneau, a piece or pane in Englifh.] A {chedule or roll, ~ 
containing the names of fuch jurors, as the fheriff provides — 
to pafs upon atrial. And empannelling a jury, is nothing — 
but the entering them into the fheriff’s roll or book.  Cowel. 
Then twelve of fuch as afe indifferent, and are returned ~ 
upon the principal panel, or the tales, are fworn to try the — 
fame, according to evidence. Hailes Hit. of England, — 
Extreme pain; fudden paroxifm of torment. w 
Say, that fome lady A 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart, ‘ 
As you have for Olivia. Shake/pear’s Twelfth Night. ` 
See how the pangs of death do make him grin! Shak. 
Suff’rance made , 
Almoft each pang a death. Shakefp. Hen. VIL ~ 
Earth trembl’d from her entrails, as again _ 
In pangs ; and nature gave a fecond groan. Mile. Par. Loft, — 
Juno pitying her difaftrous fate, ah 
Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Denham. — 
My fon advance 
Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 
Succefs let others teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitlefs induftry. 
I will give way 
Toall the pangs and fury of defpair. 
I faw the hoary traitor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. Addifon. 
Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor fhare one pang of all I felt for thee. 
To Pana. v.a. [from the noun.] To torment cruelly. 
If fortune divorce 
It from the bearer; ’tis a fuff’rance panging, 
As foul and bodies parting. 
_ I grieve myfelf g 
Tothink, when thou fhalt be difedg’d by her, ; ~a 
Whom now thou tir’ on, how thy memory -A 
Will then be pang’d by me. Shakefpeare. — 
Pa’nick. adj. [from pan, groundlefs fears being fuppofed tobe 
fent by Pan.] Violent without caufe. 
The fudden ftir and panical fear, when chantecleer was — 
carried away by reynard. Camden’s Remains. 
Which many refpect to be but a panick terror, and men a 
do fear, they juftly know not what. Brown’s Vulgar Errors. £ 
I left the city in a panic fright ; i 
Lions they are in council, lambs in fight. Dryden. 
Pa’nnane. n. f. The curvet of a horfe. Ainjworth. 
PA'NNEL. æ. f. [ panneel, Dutch; paneau, French.] A kind of 
ruftick faddle. 
A pannel and wanty, pack-faddle and ped, ` i 
With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed. Tuffer. 
His ftrutting ribs on both fides fhow’d, { 
Like furrows he himfelf had plow’d ; -S 
For underneath the fkirt of pannel, l 
’Twixt every two there was a channel. Hudibras. 
Pa’nnEL. n.f. ‘The ftomach of a hawk. Ainfworth, 
PA'NNICLE. 2 ¢ Anl = 
Patunick, | §@*J* ii Plant: Uo 
The pannicle is a plant of the millet kind, differing from 
that, by the difpofition of the flowers and ieeds, which, of Lam 
this, grow in aclofe thick {pike : It is fowed in feveral parts 
of Europe, in the fields, as corn for the fuftenance of the in- 
habitants ; it is frequently ufed in particular places of Ger- 
many to make bread. Millers _ 
September is drawn with a chcarful countenance ; in his 
left hand a handful of millet, oats, and panicle. Peacham. 
Panick affords a {oft demulent nourifhment. Arbuth. 
Pannier. n. f. (panier, French.] A bafket; a wicker veflel, 
in which fruit, or other things, are carried on a horic. 
The worthleis brute 
Turns a mill, or drags a loaded life, : 
Beneath two panniers, and a baker’s wife. Dryden. 
We have rcfolved to. take away their whole club in 4 patt 
of panniers, and imprifon them in a cupboard. a a 
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Banorry, n. f. [ravorrsa.] Complete armour. 
In arms they aaa 
f golden panoply, refulgent hoft ! 
ee ae Milton's Pavadife Lof. 
We had need to take the chriftian panoply, to put on the 
whole armour of God. Ray on the Creation. 
To PANT. v. n. [panteler, old French.] 
1. To palpitate; to beat as the heart in iudden terror, or after 
hard Jabour. © 
Yet might her piteous heart be feen to pant and quake. 
i Fairy Queen. 
Below the bottom of the great abyfs, 
There where one centre reconciles all things, 
The world’s profound heart pants. Crafhaw. 
If I amto lole by fight the foft pantings, which I have al- 
ways felt, when I heard your voice, pull out thefe eyes before 
they lead me to be ungrateful. Tatler. 
2. To have the breaft heaving, as for want of breath. 
Pluto pants for breath from out his cell, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. 
3. To play with intermiffion. 
The whifp’ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 
4. Tolong; to with earneftly. 
They pant after the duft of the earth, on the head of the 
poor. Amos ti. 7. 
Who pants for glory, finds but fhort repofe, 
A breath revives him, and a breath o’erthrows. Pope. 
Pant. n.f. [from the verb.] Palpitation ; motion of the heart. 
Leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harnefs, to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. Shake/peare. 
Pa'ntratoon. n.f. [pantalon, French.] A man’s garment 
anciently worn, in which the breeches and ftockings were 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


all of a piece. Hanmer. 
The fixth age fhifts 
Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon, 
With fpcctacles on nofe, and pouch on fide. Shakef. 
The French we conquer’d once, 
Now give us laws for pantaloons, 
The length of breeches and the gathers. Hudibras. 


PanTess. n. f. The diffculty of breathing in ahawk. inf. 
PANTHE'ON. n. f. [wavrSesov.] A temple of all the gods. 
PANTHER. n.f. [wavdne, panthera, Lat. panthere, Fr.] A 
{potted wild beaft; a lynx; a pard. 
An it pleafe your majefty, 

To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 

With horn and hound. Shakefpeare. 

Pan, or the univerfal, is painted with a goat’s face, about 


J his fhoulders a panther’s fkin. Peacham. 
ae _ The panther’s {peckled hide, 
Flow’d o'er his armour with an eafy pride. Pope. 


Pa'nTILE. x. f. -A gutter tile. 
Pa‘NTINGLY. adv. [from panting.] With palpitation. 
She heav’d the name of father 


Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shakefpeare. 

PA'NTLER. x. f. [panetier, French.] The officer in a great 

family, who keeps the bread. Hanmer. 
When my old wife liv’d, 

She was both pantler, butler, cook. Shake/peare. 


He would have made a good paniler, he would have chipped 
~ bread well. Shakefpear’s Henry IV. 
PANTOFLE. 2. f. [pantoufle, French; pantofula, Italian.) A 
flipper. 
eae has on her feet, her high cothurn or tragick 
~ pantofies of red velvet and gold, befet with pearls. Peacham. 
PANTOMIME. n. f. [ras and jisos ; pantomime, Fr.] 
I. One who has the power of univerfal mimickry ; one who 
expreffes his meaning by mute action ; a buffoon. 
Not that I think thofe pantomimes, 
_ Who vary aétion with the times, 
Are lefs ingenious in their art, 


Than thofe who duly aét one part. Hudibras. 
a. A fcene; a tale exhibited only in gefture and dumb-fhew. 
He put off the reprefentation of pantomimes till late hours, 
on market-days. Arbuthnot. 
Exulting folly hail’d the joyful day, 
And pantomime and fong confrm’d her fway. Anon. 


-Pa'NTON. nf. A fhoe contrived to recover a narrow and 
hoof-bound heel. o anen Di? 

Pa'nTRY. n. f. [paneterie, Fr. panarinm, Lat.] The room in 

` which provifions are repofited. 

©  ThelTtalian artizans diftribute the kitchin, pantry, bake- 

* houfe under around. Wotton’s Architet?. 

What work would they make in the pantry and the larder. 

L’ Eftrange. 

He fhuts himfelf up in the pantry with an old gipfy, once 

l Addifon’s Spe. 

Pap. n.f. [papa, Italian; pappe, Dutch ; papilla, Latin. ] 

"I. The nipple ; the dug fucked. 

f Some were fo from their fource endu’d, 

By great dame nature, from whofe fruitful sap, 

Their well-heads ipring, Fairy Queen. 


PAP 


Out fword, and wound 

The pap of Pyramus. 

Ay, that left pap, where heart doth hop; 

Thus die I. Shake/pear’s Midjummer Nights Dream. 

An infart making to the paps would prefs, 

And mects inftead of milk, a fatling tear. Dryden. 

In weaning young creatures, the beft way is never to let 
them fuck the paps. Ray on the Greation. 

That Timothy Trim, and Jack were the fame perfon, 
was proved particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuth, 

2. Food made for infants, with bread boiled in water. 


Sleep then a little, pap content is making. Sidney. 
The noble foul by age grows luftier ; 

We muft not ftarve, nor hope to pamper her 

With woman’s milk and pap unto the end. Denne. 


Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be well beaten up 
with fair water to the confiftence of thin pap. Boyle. 
3- The pulp of fruit. Ainf. 
Pa’pa. n.f. [marnas ; papa, Lat.) A fond name for father, 
ufed in many languages. 

Where there are little mafters and miffes in a houfe, bribe 
them, that they may not tell tales to papa and mamma. Swift. 

Para’cy. n.f. [papat, papauté, Fr. from papa, the pope.] 
popedom ; office and dignity of bifhops of Rome. 

Now there is afcended to the papacy a perfonage, that though 
he loves the chair of the papacy well, yet he loveth the car- 
pet above the chair. Bacon. 

Pa’PaL: adj. [papal, French.] Popifh ; belonging to the pope; 
annexed to the bifhoprick of Rome. 

The pope releafed Philip from the oath, by which he 
was bound to maintain the privileges of the Netherlands; this 
papal indulgence hath been the caufe of fo many hundred 
thoufands flain. Raleigh. 

Pa‘paw. n. f: [papaya, low Lat. papaya, papayer, Fr.] 

The papaw hath a fimple ftalk; the fowers are male and 
female in different plants: the male flowers, which are bar- 
ren, are tubulous, confifting of one leaf, and expand in form 
of a ftar: the female flowers confift of feveral leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe, out of whofe flower-cup rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes flefhy fruit, fhaped like a 


cucumber or melon. Miller. 
The fair papaw, 
Now but a feed, preventing nature’s law, 
In half the circle of the hafty year, 
Projects a fhade, and lovely fruits does wear. Weller. 


Papa’vEROUS. adj. [papavereus, from papaver, Lat. a poppy.] 
Refembling poppies. 
Mandrakes attord a papaverous and unpleafant odour, whe- 
ther inthe leaf or apple. Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 
PA’PER. n. J. [papier, French; papyrus, Latin.] 
1. Subftance on which men write and print ; made by macerating 
linen rags in water, and then fpreading them in thin fheets. 
I have feen her unlock her clofet, take forth paper. Shake. 
2. Piece of paper. 
Tis as impofhble to draw regular characters on a trembling 
mind, as on a fhaking paper. Locke on Education. 
3. Single fheet printed, or written. It is ufed particularly of eflays 
or journals, or any thing printed on a fheet. [Feuille volante.] 
What fee you in thofe papers, that you lofe 
So much complexion? look ye how they change ! 
Their cheeks are paper. Shakefpear’s Hen. V. 
Nothing is of more credit or‘requeft, than a petulant paper, 
or fcoffing verfes. Ben fohnfon. 
They brought a paper to me to be fign’d. Dryden. 
Do the prints and pagers lie? Swift. 
Pa’rer. adj. Any thing flight or thin. 
There is but: a thin paper wall between great difcoverics 
and a perfeét ignorance of them. Burnet. 
To Pa'PER. v. a. [fromthe noun.}. To regifter. 
He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry : and his own letter 
Muft fetch in him he papers. Shake/pear’s Hen. VIII. 
Pa’PERMAKER. ^. f. [paper and make.] One who makes paper. 
Pa/PERMILL. n. f. [paper and mill.) A mill in which rags are 
ground for paper. 
Thou haft caufed printing tobe ufed ; and contrary to the 
king, and his dignity, thou haft built a paper-mill.  Shake/p. 
PapEscent. adj. Containing pap ; inclinable to pap. 
Demulcent, and of eafy digeftion, moiftening and refol- 
vent of the bile, are vegetable fopes; as honey, and the 
juices of ripe fruits, fome of the cooling, lactclcent, papefcent 
plants ; as cichory and lettuce. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
PAPILIO. n. f. (Lat. papillon, Fr.] A butterfly ; a moth of 
various colours. 
Conjecture cannot eftimate all the kinds of papilios, natives 
of this ifland, to fall fhort of three hundred. Ray. 
Papitiona’‘ceous. adj. [from papilio, Latin. 
The flowers of fome plants are called papilionacesus by bo- 
tanifts, which reprefent fomething of the figure of a butterfly, 
with its wings dilplayed : and here the petala, or Hower leaves, 
are always of a diform figure : they are four in number, but 
joined together at the extremities ; one of thefe is utually 
larger than the reft, and is crected in the middle of thefower, 


` 
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and by fome called vexillum : tht plants, that have this flower, 

are of the leguminous kind; as peale, vetches, &c. Quincy. 
Pa'PILLARY. ) adj. [from papilla.) Having cmulgent vefiels, 
Pa/pintous. $ or refemblances of paps. 

Malpighi concludes, becaufe the outward cover of the 
tongue is perforated, under which lie papillary parts, that in 
the(e the tafte lieth. Derkam's Phyfico-Theology. 

The papillous inward coat of the inteftines is extremely 
fenfible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

PAPIST. n f. [papifle, Fr. papifla, Latin.] One that adheres 
to the communion of the pope and church of Rome. | 

The principal clergymen had frequent conferences with the 
prince, to perfuade him to change his religion, and become 
a papift. Clarendon. 

PaprsTIcAaL. adj. [from papi/?.] Popifh; adherent to popery. 

There are fome papi/lical practitioners among you. JV hitg. 

Papistry. 7. f. [from papi/t.] Popery; the doctrine of the 
Romifh church. 

Papifiry, as a ftanding pool, covered and overflowed all 
England. Afcham’s Shcoolmafter. 

A great number of parifhes in England confift of rude and 
ignorant men, drowned in papi/iry. Whitgifte. 

Pa’peous. adj. (pappo/us, low Latin.] Having that foft light 
down, growing out of the feeds of fome plants; fuch as 
thiftles, dandelyon, hawk-weeds, which buoys them up 
{fo in the air, that they can be blown any where about with 
the wind : and, therefore, this diftinguifhes one kind of plants, 
which is called pappota, or pappofi flores. Quincy. 

Another thing argumentative of providence is, that pappous 
plumage growing upon the tops of fome feeds, whereby 
they are wafted with the wind, and by that means diflemi- 
nated far and wide. Ray on the Cneation. 

Dandelion, and moft of the pappous kind, have long nu- 
merous feathers, by which they are wafted every way. Derh. 

Pa’ppy. adj. [from pap.] Soft; fucculent ; eafily divided. 

Thefe were converted into fens, where the ground, being 
fpungy, fucked up the water, and the loofen’d earth fwell’d 
into a foft and pappy tubftance. Burnet. 

Its tender and pappy ficth cannot, at once, be fitted to be 
nourifhed by folid diet. Ray on the Creation. 

PAR. n. f. [Latin.] State of equality; equivalence; equal 
value. This word is not elegantly ufed, except as a term of 
traffick. 

To eftimate the par, it is neceflary to know how much 
fiver is in the coins of the two countries, by which you 
charge the bill of exchange. Locke. 

My friend is the fecond after the treafurer ; the reft of the 
great officers are much upon a par. Gulliver's Travels. 

PaRA‘BLE. adj. [parabilis, Latin.] Eafily procured. Not in 

ufe. 

They were not well wifhers unto parable phyfic, or remedies 
eafily acquired, who derived medicines from the phænix. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

PA’/RABLE. n.f. [roea€oan; parabole, Fr.] A fimilitude; 
a relation under which fomething elfe is figured. 

Balaam took up his parable, and faid. Numbers, xxiii. 7. 

He fpake many things in parables. Matt. xiii. 3. 

What is thy fulfome parable to me? 

My body is from all difeafes free. 

PARABOLA. n. f. (Latin.] 

The parabola is a conick fection, arifing from a cone’s being 
cut by a plane parallel to one of its fides, or parallel to a 
plane that touches one fide of the cone. Harris. 

Had the velocities of the feveral planets been greater or lefs 
than they are now, at the fame diftances from the fun, the; 
would not have revolved in concentrick circles as they do, but 
have moved in hyperbola’s or parabola’s, or in ellipfes, very 
excentrick, Bentley's Sermons, 

PARROLIEAL: } adj. [parabolique, Fr. from parable] 

1. Exprefled by parable or fimilitude. 

Such from the text defcry the parabolical expofition of 
Cajetan. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The whole fcheme of thefe words is figurative, as being a 
parabolical defcription of God’s vouchfafing to the world the 
invaluable blefling of the gofpel, by the fimilitude of a king. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Having the nature or form of a parabola. [from parabola. } 

The pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the fame fuper- 
ficies with the white of the eye, but rifeth up a hillock above 
its convexity, and is of an hyperbolical or parabolical figure. 

Ray on the Creation. 

The incident ray will defcribe, in the refracting medium, 
the parabolick curve. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Pa‘RABOLICALLY. adv. [from parabolical.] 

1. By way of parable or fimilitude. 

Thefe words, notwithftanding parabolically intended, ad- 
mit no literal inference. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. In the form of a parabola. 

Para BOLISM. 2. fJ. In algebra, the divifion of the terms 
of an equation, by a known quantity that is involved or mul- 
tiplicd in the firit term. Dië. 


Dryden, 
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PARABOLOID. n. f. [magaGorr and fap.) A paraboliform 
curve in gcometry, whole ordinates are tuppoled to be in 
fuptriplicate, fubquadruplicate, &c. ratio of their refpective 
ab{ciilie: ‘I'here is another ipecics; for if you fuppofe the 
parameter, multiplicd into the fquare of the abicitla, to be 
equal to the cube of the ordinate ; then the curve is called a 
femicubical paraboloid. Harris. 

PARACENTE'SIS. n. f. [rapaxiilnasss WA QLKEVT Ey to pierce. 
paracentefe, Fr.] That operation, whereby any of the ven- 
ters arc perforated to Ict out any matter; as tapping ina 
tympany. : Quincy, 

PARACE'NTRICAL. ) adj. [magz and xivrgos.] Deviating from 

PARACENTRICK. § circularity. 

Since the planets move in the elliptick orbits, in one of 
whofe foci the fun is, and, by aradius from the fun, defcribe 
equal arcas in equal times, we muft find out a law for the 
paracentrical motion, that may make the orbits elliptic. Cheyme. 

PARADE. n. f. [parade, Fr.] 

1. Shew; oftentation. 

He is not led forth as to a review, but as to a battle; nor 


adorned for parade, but execution. Granville. 
The rites perform’d, the parfon paid, 
In ftate returned the grand parade, Swift. 


Be rich; but of your wealth make no parade, 


At leaft, before your mafter’s debts are paid. Swift. 
2. Military order. 
The cherubim ftood arm’d 
To their night-watches in warlike parade. Milton. 


3. Place where troops draw up to do duty and mount guard. 
4. Guard; pofture of defence. 

Accuftom him to make judgment of men by their infide, 
which often fhews itfelf in little things, when they are not 
in parade, and upon their guard. Locke on Education. 

PARADIGM. 2. f. [raegadesypa.] Example. 
PARADISI/ACAL. adj. [trom paradife.] Suiting paradife ; making 
' paradife. 

The antients exprefs the fituation of paradi/acal earth in re- 
ference to the fea. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Such a mediocrity of heat would be fo far from exalting the 
earth to a more happy and paradifiacal ftate, that it would 
turn it to a barren wildernefs. Woodw. Nat. Hift. 

The fummer is a kind of heaven, when we wander ina 
paradifiacal {cene, among groves and gardens; but, at this 
feafon, we are like our poor firft parents, turned out of that 
agreeable, though folitary life, and forced to look about for 
more people to help to bear our labours, to get into warmer 
houfes, and hive together in cities. ‘Popes 

PARADISE. n. f. [wapaidewros 5 paradife, Eral 
1. The blifsful regions, in which the firft pair was placed. 
Longer in that paradi/e to dwell, 
The law I gave to nature him forbids. Milton. 
2. Any place of felicity. 
What fool is not fo wife, 
To lofe an oath to win a paradi/e. 
Confideration, like an angel, came, 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him; 

Leaving his body as a paradi/e, 

T’ invelope and contain celeftial fpirits. 

If ye fhould lead her into a fool’s paradi/e, 

It were very grofs behaviour. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

Why, nature, bower the fpirit of a fiend 


Shakefpearg. 


Shakefpeare, 


In mortal paradife of fuch {weet flefh. Shakefpeare. 
The earth 

Shall all be paradife, far happier place, 

Than this of Eden, and far happier days. Milton. 


PA'RADOX. n. f. [paradoxe Fr. wapadofos.] A tenct con- 
trary to received opinion ; anaflertion contrary to appearance; 
a pofition in appearance abfurd. 

A gloffe there is to colour that paradox, and make it appear 

in fhew not to be altogether unreafonable. Hooker. 
You undergo too ftrict a paradox, 

Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. Shake/p- 

Intheir love of God, men can never be too affectionate : 
it is as true, though it may feem a paradox, that in thet 
hatred of fin, men may be fometimes too paffionate. Sprat. 

PARADOXICAL. adj. [from paradox. ] ‘ 
1. Having the nature of a paradox. 

What hath been every where opinioned by all men, is nore 
than paradoxical to difpute. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Strange it is, how the curiofity of men, that have been 
active in the inftruction of beafts, among thole many para- 
doxical and unheard-of imitations, fhould not attempt to 
make one fpcak. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

Thefe will feem ftrange and paradoxical to one that takcs 
a profpeét of the world. Norrise 

2. Inclined to new tenets, or motions contrary to received 
opinions. : 
PARADOXICALLY. adv. [from paradox.) In a paradoxical 

manner; in a manner contrary to received opinions. 

If their vanity of appearing fingular puts them upon ad- 
vancing paradoxes, and proving them as fa: adoxically, they 
are ufually laught at. Collier on Pride. 

PARADOXI- 
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Paranoxrcanness. 3. f. [from paradox.] State of being 
paradoxical. owes A 
PARADOXO'LOGY. 7. f. [from paradox.] The ufe of paradoxes. 
Perpend the difficulty, which obicurity, or unavoidable 
paradoxology' muft put upon the attempter. Brown. 
PARAGO'GE. 7. [wapaywyn ; paragoge, Fr.] A figure 
whereby a letter or fylfable is added at the end of a word, 
without adding any thing to the fenfe of it. Diéi. 
Pa/RaGON. n.f. (paragon, from parage, equality, old French ; 
aragone, Italian. } 
1. A model; a pattern ; fomething fupremely excellent. 
An angel ! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon. Shakefpeare. 
Tunis was never grac’d before with fuch a paragon to 
their queen. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
2. Companion; fellow. 
Alone he rode without his paragon. 
To Pa/RAGON. v. a. [parangonner, French. ] 
1. To compare. 

The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore in a tablet, 
purpofing to paragon the little one with Artefia’s length, 
not doubting but even, in that little quantity, the excellency 
of that would fhine through the weaknefs of the other. Sidney. 

I will give thee bloody teeth, 

Tf thou with Cæfar paragon again 

My man of men. 

Proud feat 
Of Lucifer, fo by allufion call'd 
Of that bright ftar to Satan paragon’ ds 
2. To equal. 


Spenfer. 


Shake/peare. 


Mitt. Par. Loft. 


He hath atchiev’d a maid 

That paragons deicription and wild fame ; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. 

We will wear our mortal ftate with her, 

Catharine our queen, before the primeft creature 

That’s paragon’d i’ th’ world. Shakef. Hen. VIII. 

PARAGRAPH. n. f. [paragraphe, Fr. magayeaQn.] A di- 
ftin& part of a difcourfe. 

Of his laft paragraph, I have tranfcribed the moft impor- 
tant parts. Swift. 

PARAGRA PHICALLY. adv. [from paragraph.) By paragraphs ; 
with diftin& breaks or divifions. 

PARALLACTICAL. adj. [from parallax.] Pertaining to a 

PARALLACTICK. J parallax. 

PARALLAX. n. /. [ragddafis.] The diftance between the 
true and apparent place of the fun, or any ftar viewed from 
the furface of the earth. 

By what ftrange parallax or optick fkill 

OF vifion multiply’d Milton's Paradife Regained. 

Light moves from the fun to us in about feven or eight 
minutes time, which diftance is about 70,000,000 Englifh 
miles, fuppofing the horizontal parallax of the fun to be about 
twelve feconds. Newton’s Optics. 

PA’RALLEL. adj. [rapaaranros; parallele, Fr.) 

1. Extended in the fame direction, and preferving always the 
fame diftance. 

Diftorting the order and theory of caufes perpendicular to 
their effects, he draws them aiide unto things whereto they 
run parallel, and their proper motions would never meet to- 
gether. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Having the fame tendency. 

~ When honour runs parallel with the laws of God and our 
country, it cannot be too much cherifhed ; but when the 
diétates of honour are contrary to thofe of religion and equity, 
they are the great depravations of human nature. Addifon. 

3. Continuing the refemblance through many particulars ; equal; 
like. 

The foundation principle of peripateticifm is exaCly pa- 
rallel to an acknowledged nothing. Glanville. 

I fhall obferve fomething parallel to the wooing and wed- 
ding fuit in the behaviour of perfons of figure. Addifon. 

Compare the words and phrafes in one place of an author, 
with the fame in other places of the fame author, which are 
generally called parallel places. Watts. 

Pa’RALLEL. n. f. [from the adjeCtive. ] 

1. Lines continuing their courfe, and ftill remaining at the fame 
diftance from each other. 

Who made the fpider parallels defign, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? 

2. Lines on the globe marking the latitude. 

3. Direction conformable to that of another linc. 

Diflentions, like {mall ftreams, are firft begun, 

Scarce feen they rife but gather as they runs 

So lines, that from their parallel decline, 

More they proceed, the more they ftill disjoin. Garth, 

4. Refemblance ; conformity continued through many particu- 

Jars ; likenefs. 
Such a refemblance of all parts, 
Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts ; 
She lights her torch at theirs to tell, 
And ihew the world this parallel. 
*T wiat carthly females and the moon, 
All parallels exactly run. 


Shake/p. 


Pope. 


Denham. 


Swift's Mifeel, 
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5. Compariion made. 
The parallel holds in the gainlcfnefs, as well as laboriouf- 
nefs of the work. Decay of Piety. 
A reader cannot be more rationally entertained, than by 
comparing and drawing a parallel betwcen his own private 
charaéter, and that of other perfons. Addifon. 


6. Any thing refembling another. 


Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldft find thy parallel, go 
to hell, which is both the region and the emblem of ingrati- 
tude. South's Sermons. 

For works like thefe, let deathlefs journals tell, 

None but thyfelf can be thy parallel. 

To Pa'RrALLEL. v.a. [from the noun. } 

1. To place,.fo as always to keep the fame direction with 
another line. > 

The Azores having a middle fituation between thefe conti- 
hents and that vaft tract of America, the needle feemeth 
equally diftracted by both, and diverting unto neither, doth 
parallel and place itfelf upon the true meridian. Brown. 

2. To keep in the fame direction ; to level. 

His lite is parallel’d 

Ev'n with the ftroke and line of his great juftice. Shate/p. 

3- To correfpond to. 

That he ftretched out the north over the empty places, 
feems to parallel the expreffion of David, he ftretched out the 
earth upon the waters. Burnet. 

4. To be equal to; to refemble through many particulars. 

In the fire, the deftruction was fo fwift, fudden, vaft and 
miferable, as nothing can parallel in ftory. Dryden. 

5. To compare. 

I parallel’d more than once, our idea of fuftance, with the 
Indian philofopher’s he-knew-not*what, which fupported the 
tortoife. Locke. 

PARALLELISM. n. f. [parallelifme, Fr. from parallel.) State 
of being parallel. 

The parallelifm and due proportionated inclination of the 
axis of the earth. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Speaking of the paralleli/m of the axis of the earth, J de- 
mand, whether it be better to have the axis of the earth 
fteady and perpetually parallel to itfelf, or to have it carelefsly 
tumble this way and that way. Ray on the Creation. 

PARALLELOGRAM. n. f. [ragarandos and yežuua 5 
parallelograme, Fr.] In geometry, a right lined quadrilate~ 
ral figure, whofe oppofite fides are parallel and equal. Harris. 

The experiment we made in a loadftone of a parallelelogram, 
or long figure, wherein only inverting the extremes, as it 
came out of the fire, we altered the poles. Brown, 

We may have a clear idea of the area of a parallogram, 
without knowing what relation it bears to the area of a tri- 
angle. i Watts’s Logick: 

PARALLELOGRAMICAL. adj. [from parallelogram.] Having 
the properties of a parallelogram. 

PARALLELO'PIPED. 7. f. [from parallelopipede, Fr.] A folid 
figure contained under fix parallelograms, the oppofites of 
which are equal and parallel; or it is a prifmy whofe bafe is 
a parallelogram : it is always triple to a pyramid of the fame 
bafe and height. Harris. 

Two prifms alike in fhape I tied fo, that their axes and 
oppofite fides being parallel, they compofed a parallelopiped. 

Newton's Optics. 

Cryftals that hold lead are yellowifh, and of a cubic or 
parallelopiped figure. Woodward. 

Pa’RALOGISM, n.f. [magadrdyicpuos 5 paralogi/me, Fr.| A 
falfe argument. 

That becaufe they have not a bladder of gall; like thofe we 
obferve in others, they have no gall at all, is a paralogi/m not 
admittible, a fallacy that dwells notin a cloud, and needs not 
the fun to {catter it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Modern writers, making the drachma lefs than the dena 
rius, others equal, have been deceived by a double paralogifm, 
in ftanding too nicely upou the bare words of the ancients, 
without examining the things. Arbuthnot. 

If a fyllogifm agree with the rules given for the conftruction 
of it, it is called a true argument: if it difagree with thefe 
rules, it is a paralogi/m, or falfe argument. Watts, 

Pa‘raLocy. n. f. Falfe reafoning. 

That Mcthufelah was the longeft liver of all the pofterity of 
Adam, we quietly believe; but that he muft needs be foy is 
perhaps below parology to deny: Brown, 

PARALYSIS. [raeadrvors ; paralyfie, Fr.] A pally. 

PARALY’TICAL. ep [from paraly/is; paralytique, Fr.]} “Pal. 

PARALY’TICK. fied ; inclined to palfy. 

Nought fhall it profit, that the charming fair, 

Angelic, fofteft work of heav’n, draws near 

To the cold fhaking paralytick hand, 

Senfelefs of beauty. 

If anerve be cut, or ftreightly bound 
mufícle, that mufcle fhall immediately lofe its motion; which 
is the cafe of paralyticks, elani: 

Fhe difficulties of breathing and fwallowing; without any 
tumour atter long difeafes, proceed commonly from a refolu- 
tion or paralvtical difpofition of the parts. Arbuthnot. 
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PARAMETER. 7. f- The latus reQtuin of a parabola, is a third 
proportional to the ab{cifa and any ordinate 5 fo that the 
f{quare of the ordinate is always equiil to the rectangle under 
the parameter and ab{cifla: but, in the ellipfis and hyperbola, 
it has a different proportion. Harris. 

Paramount. adj, [per:andmount:) 

1. Superiour ; having the highedt jurifdiction; as lord para- 
mount, the chief of the feigniory. 

Leagues within the ftate are ever pernicious to monarchies ; 
for they raife an obligation, paramount to obligation of fove- 
reignty, and make the king, tanquam unus ex nobis. Bacon. 

The dogmatift’s opinioned aflurance is paramount to argu- 
ment, Glanville. 

If all power be derived from Adam, by divine inititution, this 
is a right antecedent and paramount to all government ; and 
therefore the pofitive laws of men cannot determine that 
which is itfelf the foundation of all law. Locke. 

Mankind, feeing the apoftles poffefled of a power plainly 
paramount to. the powers of all the known beings, whether 
angels or demons, could:not queftion their being in{pired by 
God. Weft on the Refurrection. 

2. Eminent; of the higheft order. 

John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet raifed a ftage 
higher in the mid& of a fquare gallows, as a traitor para- 
mount; and a number of his chief accomplices were hanged 
upon the lower ftory round him. Bacon. 

Pa’ramounT. n. f. The chief. 

In order came the grand infernal peers, 

*Midft came their mighty paramcunt. 

PA'’'RAMOUR. n”. f. [tar and amour, I'r.] 

x, A lover or woer. 

Upon the floor 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

The which them did in modeftwife amate, 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fa. Queen. 

No feafon then for her 

To wanton with the fun her lufty paramour. Milt. 

2. A miftrefs. It is obfolete in both fenfes, though not inele- 
gant or unmufical. 

Shall I believe 

‘That unfubftantial death is amorous, 

And that the lean abhorred monfter keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour. Shakefpeare. 

Pa‘RanyopH. 2. f. [raga and von 5 paranymphe, Fr.] 

x. A brideman; one who leads the bride to her marriage. 

The Timnian bride 

Had not fo foon prefer’d 

Thy paranymph, worthlefs to thce compar’d, 

Succeflor in thy bed. Milton's Agoniftes. 

2. One who countenanccs or fupports another. 

Sin hath got a paranymph and a {ollicitor, a warrant and an 
advocate. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

PARA'PEGM. 2. f- [wapamnype, mapamnyrups. ] A brazen 
table fixed to a pillar, on which laws and proclamations were 
anciently engraved: alfo atablefct up publickly, containing 
an account of the riling and fetting of the ftars, eclipfes of 
the fun and moon, the feafons of the year, &c. whence 
aftrologers give this name to the tables, on which they draw 
figures according to their art. Philips. 

Our forefathers, obferving the courfe of the fun, and mark- 
ing certain mutations to happen in his. progrefs through the 
zodiac, fet them down in their parapegms, oF aftronomical 
canons. Browns Vulgar Evrours. 

PARAPET. n. fi [parapet, Fr. parapetto, Italian.] A wall 
breaft high. 

There was a wall or parapet of teeth fet in our mouth to 
reftrain the petulancy of our words. Ben ‘fobnjon. 

PARAPHIMO'SIS. n. f. [mapaPimwcss ; paraphimofe, rr.y A 
difeafe when the przputium cannot be drawn ever the glans. 

PARAPHERNALIA. n.f- (Lat. paraphernaux, Fr.] Goods 
in the wife’s difpofal. 

PA’RAPHRASE. n.f. [raodDoacss 5 paraphrafey Fr.] A loole 
interpretation; an explanation in many words. 

All the laws of nations were*but a paraphrafe upon this 
ftanding rectitude of nature, that was ready to enlarge itfelf 
into fuitable determinations, upon all emergent objects and 
occafions. South’ s Sermons, 

In paraphrafe, or tranflation: with latitude, the author's 
words are not fo {tri€tly followed as-his fenfe, and that too 
amplified, but not altered: /fuch is Mr. Waller’s tranflation 
of Virgils fourth Aeneid. Dryden. 

To Pa/rapurase. v. a. [paraphrafer, Fro maga Peagu.} To 
interpret with laxity of expreflion ; to tranflate loolely. 

We are put to conftrue and paraphraje our own words, to 
free ourfelves from the ignorance and malice of our advcr- 
faries. Stillingfleet’s Def. of Dif. on Romifh Idclatry. 

What necds he paraphra/e on what we mean, 

We were at worlt but wanton; he’s ob/cene. Dryden. 

Where tranflation is impracticable, they may paraphra/e.— 
But it is intolerable; that under a pretence of paraphrafing 
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and tranflating, a way fhould be fuflered of. treatin? authors 
to a manifeft difadvantage. Delton om the Clayicks. 


PARAPHRAST. x. f. [paraphra/le, Vey monpapensns- j Alag 


interpreter ; one who explains in many words, . 
The fittelt for publick audience. are Juch, as following a 
middle courfe betwecn the rigor of Jiteral tranflators and. the 
liberty of paraphrafis, do, with great fhortnels and plainets, 
deliver the meaning. Lasker. 
The chaldcan paraphra/l waders Gerah by Meath. virbyth. 
PARAPHRA‘STICAL. Laja. [from paraphraje.] Lax ana inter- 
PARAPHRA'STIC. $ pretation; sa-liteval 5. not verbal. 


PARAPHRENI'TIs. 7. f. [maga and Gasmar; paraphrenefie, Fr.} 


Paraphrenitis is an inflammation of the diaphragm. “Che 
fymptoms are a violent fever, a moft exquifite pain in- 
creafed upon inipiration, by which it is diftinguiflycd from a 
pleurify, in which the greate/t pain is in expiration. 


of length. : 
Since the mind is not able to frame an idea of any {pace 


without parts, inftead thereof it makes ufe of the common 


meafures, which, by familiar ufe, in each country, have 
imprinted themfelves on the memory 5, as inches and fcet,. or 
cubits and para/angs. Locke. 
PARASITE. n. j. [parafite, Fr. parafita,, Latin.] One that 
frequents rich tables, and earns his welcome by flattery. 
He is a flatterer, 
A parafite, a keeper back ct death, 
Who gently would diflolve the bands of life, 
Which falie hopes linger. 
Moft fmiling, fmooth, detcfted para/ites, 
Courteous deftroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune. Shakefpeare. 
Come, you para/ite, anfwer me 
Dire€ily to this que‘tion. 


Diogenes, when mice came about him, as he was eating, 


Shake/peare. 


faid, I xe, that even Diogenes nourifheth para/ites. Bacon, 
‘Thou, with trembling fear, 
Or like a fawning para/ite, obeyed; 
‘Then to thyfelf afcrib’it the truth forctold. Zilton. 
The people fweat not for their king’s delight, 
T’ enrich a pimp, or raife a parajite. Dryden. 


Parasi'TIcaL. , adj. [parafitique, Fr. from parafite.) Flat- 
Parasi Trick. § tering; wheedling. 
The bifhop received'{mall thanks for his para/itsck prefen- 
tation. Hakewill on Providence, 
Some parajitick preachers have dared to call thofe martyrs, 
who died fighting againft me. King Charles. 
Pa’rasoL. n. f. A fmall fort of canopy or umbrello carried 
over the head, to fhelter from rain and the heat of the fun. 
Dia. 
Parasyna‘xis. n. f. In the civil law, a conventicle or un- 
lawful meeting. Di. 
To Pa’rpoiL. ù. a. [farbouiller, French.] -To half boil; 
to boil in part. À K 
Parboil two large capans upon. a foft fire, by the fpace of 


an hour, till, in cffect, all the blood be gone. Bacon. 
From the fea into the fhip we turn, 
Like parboil’d wretches, on the coals to burn. Donne. 
Like the fcum, ftarved men did draw, mf 
From parboil’d fhoes and boots. Denne. 


To PARBREAK. v.n. [brecker, Dutch.] Tovomit. 
PA'RBREAK. n. f- [from the verb.] Vomit. 
Her filthy parbreak all the place defiledhas. Fa. Queci. 
PARCEL. n.f. parcelle, French; particula; Latin.] 
1. A fmall bundle. 
2. A part.of the whole taken feparately. a 
Women, Silvius, had they mark’d him y 
In parcels, as I did, would have gonenear 
To fall in love with hun. 
I drew from her a prayer of earneft heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; , 
Whereof by parcels fhe had fomething heard, 
But not diftinctively. Shake/pear’s Otbello- 
An inventory thus importing, . 
The feveral parcels of his plate, histreafure, f 
Rich {tufts and ornaments of houfhold. Shake/peare. 
I have known penfions given to.particular,perfons, any one 
of which, if divided into fmaller parcels, and diftributed to 
thofe, who diftinguifh themfelves by wit or learning, would 
an{wer the end. _ Surf 
The fame experiments fucceed on two parcels of theiwnite 
of anegg, only it grows fommewhat thicker upon mixing with 
an acid. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. A quantity or mafs. 
What can be rationally conceived, in fo tranfparenta fub- 
ftance as water for the production: of thele colours, befides 
the various fizes of its fluid and globular par¢els. "ewtne 
4. A numbcr of perfons, incontempt. 
This youthful parcel 
Of noble batchelors itand at. my beftowing, 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefp. 


5: Any 


Arbuth 
PARASANG. n. f. [parajanga, low Latin.] A-Perfian meafure 


Shake/peare. ; 


PAR 
< Any number or quantity in contempt. 

5 p e oie ae ake that, unlefi they could, by 
a parcel of tair words and pretences, engage them into a con- 
federacy, there was no good to be done. L’Ejtrange. 

To Pa‘rcet. v-a. [from the noun. ] n 

1. To divide into portions. 

If they allot and parcel out feveral perfečtions to feveral 
deities, do they not, by this, aflert contradictions, making 
deity only to fuch a mealure perfect ; whereas a deity implies 


perfection beyond all meafure. RESPONSE 
Thofe ghoftly kings would parcel out my pow’r, 
And all the fatnefs of my land devour. Dryden. 


2. To make up into a mafs. 
What a wounding fhame, 
‘That mine own fervant fhould 
Parcel the fum of my difgraces by 

Addition of his envy ! Shake/p. 
PA'RCENER. 7. fı [Incommonlaw.] When one dies poffefled 
of aneftate, and having iffue only daughters, or his fifters be 
his heirs ; fo that the lands defcend to thofe daughters or fifters : 
a thefe are called parceners, and are but as one heir. Dit. 
PARCE'NERY. 2. f. [from parjonier, Fr.} A holding or occupy- 
ing of land by more perfons pro indivifo, or by joint tenants, 
otherwife called coparceners : for if they refufe to divide their 
common inheritance, and chufe rather to hold it jointly, they 
are faid to hold in parcinarie. Cowel. 
To Parcu. v.a. [from mepsxasew, fays Junius; from percoguo, 
fays Skinner; neither of them feem fatished with their con- 
jeCture : perhaps from peru/ius, burnt, to peru/?, to parch ; 
perhaps trom parchment, the effect of fire upon parchment 
being almoft proverbial.] ‘To burn flightly and fuperficially ; 

to fcorch ; to dry up. 

Hath thy fiery heart fo parcht thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall ? Shakefp. 
Did he fo often lodge in open field 
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2. Forgivenels of a crime ; indulgence. 


He that pleafeth great men, thall get pardon for iniquity. 


Lceluf. xx. 27. 
A flight pamphlet, about the elements of architecture, hath 


been entertained with fome pardon among my triends. /Votter. 


3- Remiffion of penalty. 
4. Forgivencfs received. 


A man may be fafe as to his condition, but, in the mean 
time, dark and doubtful as to his apprehenfions ; fecure in his 
pardon, but miferable in the ignorance of it; and {o paffing 
all his days in the difconfolate, uneafy viciffitudes of hopes 
and fears, at length go out of the world, not knowing whi- 
ther he goes. South’s Sermons. 


5. Warrant of forgivenefs, or exemption from punifhment. 


The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never fee his pardon. — Shake/p. K. Lear. 


Pa’RDoNABLE. adj. [pardonable, Fr. from pardon.) Venial; 


excufable. 

That which we do being evil, is notwithftanding by fo 
much more pardonable, by how much the exigences of fo 
doing, or the difficulty of doing otherwife is greater, unlefs 
this neceffity or difficulty have originally rifen from our- 


felves. Hooker. 
A blind man fitting in the chimney corner is pardonable 
enough, but fitting at the helm, he is intolerable. South. 


What Englifh readers, unacquainted with Greek or Latins 
will believe me, when we confefs we derive all that is par- 
donable in us from ancient fountains ? Dryden. 


Pa/RDONABLENESS. n. f. [from pardonable,] Venialnefs ; fuf- 


ceptibility of pardon. 

Saint John’s word is, all fin is tranfgreffion of the law ; 
Saint Paul’s, the wages of fin is death: put thefe two toge- 
ther, and this conceit of the natural pardonablene/s of fin va- 
nifhes away. Hall. 


In winter’s cold, and fummer’s parching heat, 


To conquer France ? Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Torrid heat, 


Pa/RDONABLY. adv. [from pardonable.] Venially ; excufably. 
I may judge when I write more or lefs pardonably. Dryden. 

Pa/RDoNER. n.f. [from fardon.], 

I. One who forgives another. 


And vapours as the Libyan air aduft, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton's Par. Loft. 
I’m ftupify’d with forrow, paft relief 
Of tears; parch’d up and wither’d with my grief. Dryden. 
Without this circular motion of our earth, one hemifphere 
would be condemned to perpetual cold and darknefs, the other 
continually roafted and parched by the fun beams. Ray, 
‘The Syrian ftar 
With his fultry breath infects the fky 5 
The ground below is parch’d, the heav’ns above us fry. 
Dryden's Horace, 
Full fifty years 
I have endur’d the biting winter’s blaft, 
And the feverer heats of parching fummer. Rowe. 
4 Hce is like a man diftreffed with thirft in the parched places 
of the wilderncfs, he fearches every pit, but finds no water. 
Rogers's Sermons. 
ToParcnu. v.n. To be fcorched. 
We were better parch in Africk fun, 

Than in the pride and falt {corn of his eyes. Shake/peare. 

If to prevent the acrofpiring, it be thrown thin, many 
corns-will dry and parch into barley. Mort. Hufb. 

Pa/rcuMent. 7. f. { parchemin, French ; pergamena, Latin.} 
Skins drefled for the writer. Among traders, the fkins of 
fhecp are called parchment, thofe of calves vellum. 

Is not this a lamentable thing, that the fkin of an innocent 
lamb fhould be made parchment ; that parchment, being fcrib- 
bled o’er, fhould undo a man? Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

In the coffin, that had the books, they were found as frefh 
as if newly written, being written in parchment, and covered 
with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Like flying fhades before the clouds we fhew, 
f We fhrink like parchment in confuming flame. Dryden. 


Pa’RCHMENT-MAKER. 2. f. [parchment and maker.] He who 
drefles parchment. 


———- ts.  * - - ee 


PARD. ln. J. [pardus, pardalis, Latin.] The leopard ; 
Pa/RDALE. § in poetry, any of the fpotted beafts. 
The pardale {wift, and the tyger cruel. Fa. Queen. 


As fox to lambs, as wolf to heifer’s calf ; 
As pard to the hind, or ftep-dame to her fon. Shake/peare. 
‘Ten brace of greyhounds, fnowy fair, 
And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair, 
A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the bear. Dryden. 
To PAYRDON. v.a. [pardenner, French.] 
1. To excufe an offender. 
When I beheld you in Cilicia, 
An enemy to Rome, I pardon'd you. Dryden. 
2. Toforgive a crime. 
3. To remit a penalty. P k 
That thou may ft fec the diffrence of our fpirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou afk it. Shake/peare. 
4. Pardon me, is a word of civil denial, or fight apology. 
Sir, pardon me, itis a letter from my brothers Shake/p. 
Pa/rpon. n. f. (padon, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. Foryivenets ot an offender. 


——— 


This is his pardon, purchas’d by fuch fin, 
For which the pardoner himfelf is in. Shakefp. 


2. Fellows that carried about the pope’s indulgencies, and fold 


them to fuch as would buy them, againft whom Luther in- 
cenfed the people of Germany. Cowel. 


To Pare. v.a. [This word is reafonably deduced by Skinner 


from the French phrafe, parer les ongles, to drefs the horfes 
hoofs when they are fhaved by the farrier: thus we firft faid, 
pare your nails ; and from thence transfered the word to ge- 
neral ufe.] To cut off extremities or the furface; to cut 
away by little and little ; to diminifh. 

The creed of Athanafius, and that facred hymn of glory, 
than which nothing doth found more heavenly in the ears of 
faithful men, are now reckoned as fuperfluities, which we 
muft in any cafe pare away, left we cloy God with too 
much fervice. Hooker: 

I have not alone 

Imploy’d you where high profits might eome home ; 

But par’d my prefent havings to beftow 

My bounties upon you. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 

I am a man, whom fortune hath cruelly icratch’d. 

—’Tis too late to pare her nails now. Shakefp: 

The lion, mov’d with pity, did endure 

To have his princely paws all par’d away. + = Shake/p. 

The king began to pare a little the privilege of clergy, or- 
daining that clerks convict, fhould be burned in the hand: 


Bacon’s Ben. VII. 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the fin. 
He pares his apple, that will cleanly feed. Herbert: 


Whoever will partake of God’s fecrets, muft firft look 
into his own, he muft pare off whatfoever is amifs, and not 
without holinefs approach to the holieft of all holies. Taylor. 

All the mountains were pared off the earth, and the fur- 
face of it lay even, or in an equal convexity every where 
with the furface of the fea. Burnet. 

The moft poetical parts, which are defeription and images, 
were to be paved away, when the body was fwollen into tod 
large a bulk for the reprefentation of the ftage. Dryden. 

The fword, as it was juftly drawn by us, fo can it fcarce 
fafely be fheathed, ’till the power of the great troubler of 
our peace be fo far pared and reduced, as that we may be 
under no apprehenfions. Atterbury. 

>Twere well if fhe would pare her nails. Pope: 


PAREGO'RICK. adj. [wapn'yogixcs.] Having the power in me- 


dicine to comfort, mollity and afluage. Did. 


PARE/NCHYMA. n.f. [wagéyxupe-] A fpongy or porous 


fubftance ; in phyfick, a part through which the blood is 
{trained for its better fermentation and perfeétion, Dit. 


PARENCHY'MATOWS, ) adj. [from parenchyma.|] Relating to 
PareNcHY’MOUS. $ the parenchyma; {pongy. 


Ten thoufand feeds of the plant, hart’s-tongue, hardly 
make the bulk of a pepper-corn. Now the covers and true 
body of each feed, the parenchymatous and ligneous parts of 
both moderately multiplied, afford an hundred thoufand mil- 
lions of formed atoms in the fpace of a pepper-corn. Grew. 
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Thofe parts, formerly reckoned parenchymatous, are now 

found to be bundles of exceedingly {mall threads. Cheyne. 

PARE'NESIS. n. J. [mæpaiweris.] Perfuafion. Di, 

PA’RENT. 2. J: [parent, Fr. parens, Latin.] A father or 
mother, 

All true virtues are to honour true religion as their parent, 

and all well-ordered commonwealcs to love her as their 


chiefeft ftay. Hooker. 
As a publick parent of the ftate, 
My juftice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. Dryden. 
In vain on the diflembl’d mother’s tongue 
Had cunning art, and fly perfuafion hung; 
And real care in vain and native love 
In the true parent's panting breaft had ftrove. Prior. 


Pa'RENTAGE. n. f. [parentage, Fr. from parent.| Extraction ; 
birth ; condition with refpect to the rank of parents. 
A gentleman of noble parentage, 
Of fair demeafns, youthful and nobly allied. 
Though men efteem thee low of parentage, 
Thy father is th’ eternal king. Milton's Par. Reg. 
To his levee go, 

And from himfelf your parentage may know. Dryden. 

We find him not only boafting of his parentage, as an 
Ifraelite at large, but particularizing his defcent from Ben- 

jamin. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

ParE’/NTAL. adj. (from parent.) Becoming parents ; pertain- 
ing to parents. 

It overthrows the careful courfe and parental provifion of 
nature, whereby the young ones newly excluded, are fuftain- 
ed by the dam. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe eggs hatched by the warmth of the fun into little 
worms, feed without any need of parental care. Derham. 

Young ladies, on whom parental controul fits heavily, 
give a man of intrigue room to think, that they want to be 
parents. Clariffa. 

PaRENYA TION. 2./. [from parento, Latin.] Something done 
or faid in honour of the dead. 

PARENTHESIS. n.f. [parenthefe, Fr. Ted, iv and tidnes. ] 
A fentence fo included in another fentence, as that it may 
be taken out, without injuring the fenfe of that which in- 
clofes it: being commonly marked thus, ( ). 

In vain is my perfon excepted by a parenthe/is of words, 
when fo many hands are armed againft me with {words. 

King Charles, 

In his Indian relations, are contained f{trange and incredible 
accounts; he is feldom mentioned, without a derogatory 
parenthefis, in any author. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

“(hou fhalt be feen, 

Tho’ with fome fhort parenthe/is between, 

High on the throne of wit. Dryden. 

Don’t fuffer every occafional thought to carry you away 
into a long parenthe/is, and thus {tretch out your difcourfe, 
and divert you from the point in hand. Wattss Logick. 

PARENTHE’TICAL. adj. [from parenthefis.] Pertaining to a 
parenthefis. 

Pa‘rer. n.f. [from pare.] An inftrument to cut away the 
furface. 

A hone and a parer, like fole of a boot, 

To pare away graffe, and to raite up the root. Tuffer. 

PA'RERGY. 2. j. [tæpa and seyov.] Something unimportant ; 
iomething done by the by. 

The fcripture being ferious, and commonly omitting fuch 
parergies, it will be unreafonable to condemn all laughter. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

PARGET. n. f- Plafter laid upon roofs of rooms. 

Gold was the parget, and the cieling bright 

Did fhine all fcaly with great plates of gold ; 

The floor with jafp and emerald was dight. Spener. 

Of Englith talc, the coarfer fort is called plafter or parget ; 
the finer, fpaad. Woodward. 

To Pa’rcer. v.a. [from the noun.] To plafter; to cover 
with plafter. 

There are not more arts of difguifing our corporeal ble- 
mifhes than our moral; and yet, while we thus paint and 
parget our own deformities, we cannot allow any the leaft 
imperfcétion of another’s to remain undetected. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Pa’rcerer. 1. f. [from pargeo.] A plaftercr. 

Parue’tion. 2. f. maea and nAsos.] A mock fun. 

To neglect that fupreme refplendency, that fhines in God, 
for thofe dim reprefentations of it, that we fo doat on in the 
creature, is as abfurd, as it were for a Perfian to offer his 
facrifice to a parhelion, inftead of adoring the fun. Boyle. 

PaRVETAL. adj. [from paries, Latin.] Conftituting the fides 
or walls. 

The lower part of the parictal and upper part of the tem- 
poral bones were fractured. Sharp’s Surgery. 

PARI'ETARY. n. f. [parietaire, Fr. paries, Lat.) Anherb. Ain/. 

Pa/RING. 2. I. {from pare.) That which is pared off any 
thing; the rind. 

Virginity breeds mites, much like a chcefe; and confumes 
itfelf to the very paring. Shuke/peare. 


Shakefp. 
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To his gueft, tho’ no way fparing, 

He eat himfelf the rind and paring. Pope. 

In May, after rain, pare off the furface of the earth, and 
with the parings raife your hills high, and enlarge their 
breadth. Mir tumer’s Husbandry, 
Pa’ris. 2. f. An herb. Ainfey. 
PA/RISH. n.f. [parcchia, low Lat. parotfz, Fr. of the Greek 
Wa posure, i. e. accolarum conventus, accolatus, facra victhia,] 
The particular charge of a fecular prieft. Every church is ej- 
ther cathedral, conventual, or parochial : cathedral is that, 
where there is a bifhop feated, fo called a cathedra : conven- 
tual confifts of regular clerks, profeffing fome order of reli- 
gion, or of a dean and chapter, or other college of fpiritual 
men: parochial is that which is inftituted for faying divine fer- 
vice, and adminiftring the holy facraments to the people, dwel- 


ee ; . > 
ling within a certain compafs of ground near unto it. Our 
realm was firft divided into parifhes by Honorius, archbifhop 
of Canterbury, in the year of our Lord 636. Cowel. 
Dametas came piping and dancing, the merrieft man ina 
parifh. Sidnej: 
The tythes, his pari/h freely paid, he took ; 
But never fu'd, or curs’d with bell or book. Dryden 


Pa’RIsH. adj. 
1, Belonging to the parith ; having the care of the parifh. 
A pari/h prieft was of the pilgrim train, . 
An awful, reverend and religious man. Dryden. 
Not parijh clerk, who calls the pfalms fo clear. Gay. 
The office of the church is performed by the pari/) priett, 
at the time of his interment. Ayliffe. 
A man, after his natural death, wis not capable of the leait 
parifh office. Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Serib. 
2. Maintained by the parith. 
The ghoft and the pari/h girl are entire new characters. Gay. 
PARISHIONER. n. f. [paroiffien, Fr. from sari.) One that 
belongs to the parifh. 
I praife the Lord for you, and fo may my parifbionrrs , for 


their fons are well tutor’d by you. Shake/peare. 
Hail bifhop Valentine, whofe day this is, 
All the air is thy diocefe ; 
And all the chirping chorifters 
And other birds are thy parifhioners. Donne. 


In the greater out parifhes, many of the pari/bioners, thro’ 
neglect, do perifh. Graunt. 
I have depofited thirty marks, to be diftributed among the 
poor parifnioners. Addijon’s Sprétatir. 
Pa‘RiTor. n. f. [for apparitor.] A beadle; a fummoner of 
the courts of civil law. 
You fhall be fummon’d by an hoft of paritours ; you fhall 
be fentenced in the {piritual court. Dryden. 
Pa’riTy. n. f. [parite, Fr. paritas, Lat..] Equality ; refemblance. 
We may here juftly tax the difhonefty and fhamefulnefs of 
the mouths, who have upbraided us with the opinion of a 
certain ftoical parity of fins. Hall. 
That Chrift ar his apoftles ever commanded to fet up fuch 
a parity of prefbyters, and in fuch a way as thofe Scots endea- 
vour, I think is not very difputable. K. Charles. 
Survey the total fet of animals, and we may, in their legs 
or organs of progreffion, obferve an equality of length and 
parity of numeration ; that is, not any to have an odd leg, or 
the movers of one fide not exaétly anfwered by the other. 
Brown's Vulgar Evyours. 
Thofe accidental occurrences, which excited Socrates to 
the difcovery of fuch an invention, might fall in with chat 
man that is of a perfect parity with Socrates. Flite. 
Their agreement, in effential characters, makes rather 
an identity than a parity. Glenvile. 
Women could not live in that parity and equality of expence 
with their hufbands, as now they do. Gravxt. 
By an exact parity of reafon, we may argue, ‘if aman has 
no fenfe of thofe kindnefles that pafs upon him, from one like 
himfelf, whom he fees and knows, how much lefs hall his” 
heart be affected with the grateful fenfe of his favours, whom 
he converfes with only by imperfeét fpeculations, by the dif- 
courfes of reafon, or the difcoveries of faith? South's Sermons 
By parity of reafon, we muft expect a peace fo much wore 
about two ycars hence. Swift's Mifcellazies. 
PARK. n. f. [peannuc, Sax. pare, Fr.] A piece of ground in- 
cloied and ftored with wild beafts of chafe, which a man may 
have by prefcription or the king’s grant. ‘Manwood, in his 
foreft-law, defines it thus: a park is a place for privilege for 
wild beafts of venery, and alfo for other wild beafts that 
are beafts of the foreft and of the chafe: and thofe wild 
beafts are to have a firm peace and protection there, fo that 
no man may hurt or chafe them within the park, without 1i- 
cenfe of thc owner: a park is of another nature, than either 
a chafe or a warren; for a park muft be inclofed, and may 
not lic open ; if it docs, it is a good caute of feizure into the 
king’s hands: and the owner cannot have action againft fuch 
as hunt in his park, if it les open. Cowes. 
We have parks and inclofures of all forts of beafts and 
birds, which we ufe not only for view or rarenels, but like- 
wite for diffections and trials. Bacon. 
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To Park. v. a. {from the noun. ] To inclofe as inva park, 
How are we taré’dy and bounded in a pale? 
A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer, 


Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. Shakefp. 
pae n. f. [irom park] A park-keeper. Ainfworth, 
E Aae EAVES. Anvherb. Ainjworth. 


Paris.» / [from parler, French.) Converfation; talk; 
oral treaty; oral difcuflion of any thing. 
Of all the gentlemen, 
‘That every day with parle cncounter me, 
In thy opinion, which. is worthieft love? 


Shakefpeare. 


Our trumpet call’d you to this general parle. Shake/p. 
The bifhop, by a parle, is, with a how 
Of combination, cunningly betray’d. Daniel. 


Why meet we thus, like wrangling advocates, 
To urge the juftice of our caule with words? 
Ihate this parle 3) "tis tame: if we muft meet, 
Give me my arms. Rowe’s. Ambitious Step-mother. 
To PARLEY. v. x. [from parler, French.) Uo treat by word 
of mouth ; to talk; to difcufs any thing orally. It is much 
uled in war for a mecting of enemies to talk. 
A Turk defired the captain to fend fome, with whom they 
might more conveniently parley. Knolles Hifl. of the Turks. 
He parleys with her a while, as imagining fhe would advife 
him to proceed. Broome. 
Pa'RLEY. 7. f. [from the verb.] Oral treaty; talk; confe- 
rence; difcuflion by word of mouth. 
Seek rather by parley to recover them, than by the {word. Sid. 
Well, by my will, we fhall admit no parley : 


A rotten cafe abides no handling. Shake/peare. 
In fuch a parley fhould I anfwer thee. Shake/p. 
Summon a parley, we will talk with him. Shake/p. 


Let us refolve never to have any parley with our lufts, but 
_ to make fome confiderable progrefs in our repentance. Calamy. 
f No gentlc:means could be effay’d ; 
«a ° T was beyond parley when the fiege was laid, 
Force never yet a generous heart did gain; 
We yield on parley, but are ftorm’d in vain. 
Yet whcn fome better fated youth 
Shall with his am’rous parley move thee, 
Reflect one moment on his truth, 
Who, dying thus, perfifts to love thee. Prior. 
PARLIAMENT. n. f. [ parliamentum, low Latin; parlement, 
~~ *¥French.] In England, is the aflembly of the king and three 
.-eftates of the realm; namely, the lords {piritual, the lords 
“temporal, and commons, for the debating of matters touch- 
` ing the commonwealth, efpecially the making and correcting 
of laws; which aflembly or court is, of all others, the high- 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


eft, and of greateft authority. Cowel. 
The king is fed to Lortdon, 
To call a prefent court of parlament. Shake/peare. 


Far be the thought of this from Henzy’s heart, 

To make a fhambles of the parliament houfe. Shakefpeare. 
The true ule of parliaments is very excellent ; and be often 
called, and continued as long as is neceflary. Bacon. 
I thought the right way of parliaments the moft fafe tor 
my crown, as beft pleafing to my people. King Charles. 
Thefe are mob readers: if Virgil and Martial ftood for 
parliament-men, we know who would carry it. Dryden. 
PARLIAME/NTARY. adj. [from parliament.) Enaéted by par- 

liament ; fuiting the parliament ; pertaining to parliament. 

- Yo the three firft titles of the two houfes, or lines, and 
conqueft, were added two more ; the authorities parliamentary 
and papal. Bacon. 

Many things, that obtain as common law, had their ori- 
inal by parliamentary acts or conftitutions, made in writings 
E the king, lords, and commons. Hale. 
_ Credit to run ten millions in debt, without parliamentary 
fecurity, I think to be dangerous and illegal. Swift. 
PARLOUR. n. f. [ parloir, French ; parlatorio, Italian. ] 
1. A room in monafteries, where the religious meet and converfe. 
2..A room in houfes on the firft floor, clegantly furnifhed for 
reception or entertainment. 
Can we judge it a thing feemly for a man to go about the 
building of an houfe to the God of heaven, with no other 
appearance than if his end were to rear up a kitchen or a 


parlour for his own ufe? Hooker. 
Back again fair Alma led them right, 
And foon into a goodly parlcur brought. Fairy Queen. 


It would be infinitely more fhamcful, in the drefs of the 
kitchen, to receive the entertainments ot the parlour. South. 
Roof and fides were like a parlour made, 
< -A foft recefs, anda cool fummer fhade. Dryden, 

PA/RLOUS. aaj. [This might feem to come from parler, Fr. 
to fpeak ; but Junius derives it, I think, rightly, from peri- 
lous, in which fenfe-it aufwers to the Latin improbus.) Keen; 
Aprightly ; waggifh. 
Midas durft communicate 
To none but to his wife his cars of ftate ; 
One muft be trufted, and he thought her fit, 
As pafling prudent, and a parlous wit. Dryden. 
Pa’ruousness. n. f. [from parlous: }* Quicknefs ; keennefs of 
teinper, 


ra I% 


Parma-citty. ”. J. Corruptedly for /perma ceti. Ainfw. 

Pa/RveL. n. f. [The diminutive of petrenella.] A punk; a fut: 
Obfolete. Skinner. 

Paro‘cutar. ad. [ parochialis, from parochia, low Latin. ] 
Belonging to a parifh. ; 

The married ftate of parochial paftors hath given them the 
opportunity of fetting a more exact and univerfal, pattern of 
holy living, to the people committed to their charge. Atterb. 

PARODY. n.f. [ parodic, Fr. Taxpudice. | A kind of writing, 
in which the words of an author or his thoughts are taken, 
and by a flight change adapted to fome new purpofe. 

The imitations of the ancients are added together with 
fome of the parodies and allufions to the moft excellent of the 
moderns. Pope's Dunctad. 

To Pa‘ropy. v.a. | parsdicr, Fr. from parody.] To copy by 
way of parody. 

I have tranflated, or rather parodied, a poem of Horace, 
in which J introduce you advifing ine. Pope. 

Paro'xymousy adj. [rapuvy0s.] _Refembling another word. 
Shew your critical learning in the etymology of terms, the 
fynonimous and the paronymous or kindred names. Watts. 
PAROLE. n. f. [ parole, French.] Word given as an aflurance; 
promile given by a prifoner not to go away. 
Love's votaries enthral each other’s foul, 

Till both of them live but upon parole. Cleaveland. 

Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in love; be- 
caule I have a fcruple whether you can keep your parole, if 
you become a prifoner to the ladies. Swift. 

PARONOMA'SIA. n.f. [mzowwugzoiz.] A rhetorical figure, in 
which, by the change of a letter or fyllable, feveral things 
are alluded to. Tt is called, in Latin, agnominatio. Dia. 

Pa‘roquer. n.f. [ parroguet, or perroquet, French.] A fmall 
{pecies of parrot. 

The great, red and blue, are parrots; the middlemoft, 
called popinjays; and the leiler, parroguets: in all above 
twenty forts. Grew. 

I would not give my paroquet 

For all the doves that ever flew. Prior. 

Parony’cuia. n. fa [ rxcwuxia ; paronychice, Fr] A pre- 
ternatural {welling or fore under the root of the nail in one’s 
finger; a felon; a whitlow. Did. 

Pa‘roTiD. adj. [ parotide, Fr. mæowlis, maga and ara.) Sali- 
vary: fo named becaufe near the ears. 

Beafts and birds, having one common ufe of fpittle, are 
furnifhed with the parotid glands, which help to fupply the 
mouth with it. Grew. 

Pa'roTIS. n.f. [waeulis.] A tumour in the glandules behind 
and about the ears, generally called the emunétories of the 
brain; though, indeed, they are the external fountains of 
the faliva of the mouth. Wifeman. 

Pa’RoxysM. n.f. [wapokucucs; paroxy/me, French.] A fit; 
periodical exacerbation of a difeafe. 

I fancied to myfelf a kind of eafe, in the change of the 
paroxy/m. Dryden. 

Amorous girls, through the fury of an hyfterick paroxy/r, 
are caft into a trance for an hour. arvey. 

The greater diftance of time there is between the paroxy/ms, 
the fever is lels dangerous, but more obftinate. Arbuthnot. 

Pa‘rricipe. n.f. [ parricide, French ; parricida, Latin. ] 

1. One who dettroys his father. 

I told him the revenging gods 

’Gainft parricides did all the thunder bend ; 

Spoke with how manifold and ftrong a bond 

The child was bound to th’ father. Shake/peare. 

2. One who deftroys or invades any to whom he owes particu- 
lar reverence ; as his country or patron. 

3. (Parricide, Fr. parricidium, Lat.] The murder of a father; 
murder of one to whom reverence is due. 

Although he were a prince in military virtue approved, and 
likewife a good law-maker; yet his cruelties and parricides ` 


weighed down his virtues. Bacon. 
Morat was always bloody, now he’s bafe ; 
And has fo far in ufurpation gone, 
He will by parricide fecure the throne. Dryden. 


PaRRICI’DIAL. Jad. [from parricida, Latin.] Relating to 
Parrici‘pious, § parricide; committing parricide. 

He is now paid in his own way, the parricidious animal, 

and punifhment of murtherers is upon him. Brown, 

PA'RROT. n./. [ perroquet, French.] A particoloured bird of 

the fpecies of the hooked bill, remarkable for the exa@ imi- 

tation of the human voice. 

Some will ever more peep through their eyes, 

And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. Shake/peare. 
Who taught the parrot human notes to try? 

Twas witty want, fierce hunger to appeafe. Dryden. 

The great, red, and blue, parrot: of thefe, the middle- 

moft arc called popinjays; and the leffer, parroquets : in all 

above twenty forts. ya 

To Pa‘rry. v. n. [ farer, French.) To put by thrufts; to fence. 

A man of courage, who cannot fence, and will put all 

upon one thruft, and not ftand parrying, has the odds againit 

a moderate fencer, Locke. 


I could 


PAR 


T could 
By diar of logick {trike thee mute ; 
With learned fkill, now pufh, now parry» 

l From J)arii to Bocardo vary. 

Fo Parse. v.a. [from pars, Latin. ] 
into the elements or parts of {peech. 
in grammar {chools. : 

Tet him conttrue the letter into Englith, and parfe it over 
perfectly. Afcham's Schoolmafter. 
Let {cholars reduce the words to their origina), to the firft 
cafe of nouns, or firft tenfe of verbs, and give an account of 
their formations and changes, their fyntax and dependencies, 
which is called par/ing. Watts s Improv. of the Mind. 

Parsimonious. adj. [from parfimony.] Covetous; frugal ; 
sparing. It is fonctimes of a good, fometimes of a bad fenfe. 

A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a parfimonious ; 
for ftore at home draweth not his contemplations abroad, but 
want fupplicth itfelf of what is next. Bacon, 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may fpate us the ex- 
pence of many years, whereas a long par/imonious war will 


Prior. 
To refolve a fentence 
It is a word only ufed 


drain us of more men and money. Addifon. 
Parfimonious age and rigid wifdom. Rowe. 


Parstmo’niousty. adu, [from parfimonious.] Covetoufly ; 
frugally; fparingly. 

Our anceftors acted par/imonioufly, becaufe they only {pent 
their own treafure for the good of their pofterity ; whereas 
we fquandered away the treafures of our pofterity. Swift. 

Parsimo’wrousNess. x. f. [from parfimonious.] A difpofition 
to fpare and fave. 

PARSIMONY. n. f. [ parfimonia, Latin.] Frugality ; cove- 
toufnefs ; niggardlinefs ; faving temper. 

‘The ways to enrich are many : par/imony is one of the 
beft, and vet is not innocent; for it withholdeth men from 
works of liberality. Bacon. 

Thele people, by their extreme parfimony, foon grow into 
‘wealth from the fmalleft beginnings. Swift. 

Pa‘rsLey. n. f. (perfil, Fr. apium, Lat. perf, Welth.] The 
leaves are divided into wings, growing upon a branched rib, 
and for the moft part cut into fmall fegments: the petals of 
the flowers are whole and equal, cach flower being fucceeded 
by two gibbous channelled feeds. Miller. 

A wench married in the afternoon, as fhe went to the gar- 
den for parfley to {tuff a rabbit. Shake/peare. 

Green beds of par/ley near the river grow. Dryden. 

Sempronia dug Titus out of the par/ley-bed, as they ufe to 
tell children, and thereby became his mother. Locke. 

PA'RSNEP. n. f. [ pa/finaca, Latin.} A plant with rofe and 
umbellated flowers, confifting of many petals or leaves placed 
orbicularly, and refting on the empalement, which turns to 
a fruit compofed of two feeds, which are oval, and generally 
cafting off their cover; to which you may add, that.the leaves 
ure winged and large. * Miller, 

November is drawn in a garment of changeable green, 
and black bunches of parfneps and turneps in his right hand. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 

PA’RSON. n.f. [Derived cither from perfona, becaufe the 
parfon omnium perfonam in ecclefia fuftinet ; or from paro- 
cheanus, the parifh prieft. ] 

1. The prieft of a parih ; one that has a parochial charge or 
cure of fauls. z 

Abbot was preferred by king James to the bifhoprick of Co- 
ventry and Litchfield, before he had been parfon, vicar, or 


curate of any parifh church. Clarendon, 
2. A clergyman. a se 
Sometimes comes fhe with a tithe pig’s tail, 
Tickling the par/on as he lies afleep ; 
Then dreams he of another benefice. Shake/p. 


2. It is applied to the teachers of the prefbyterians. 
PARSONAGE. n.f. [from parfon.] The benefice of a 
arifh. 

i Í have given him the parfonage of the parifh. 
PART. x. /. [ pars, Latin. ] ; 
1. Something Icfs than the whole ; a portion; a quantity taken 

irom a larger quantity. 

Helen’s cheeks, but not her heart, 

Atalanta’s better part. Shake'p. 

The people ftood at the nether part of the mount. 
Exodus xix. 17. 
‘This law wanted not parts of prudent and deep forefight ; 
for it took away occafion to pry into the king’s title. Bacon. 
The citizens were for the moft part flain or taken. Knolles, 

Henry had divided 

The perfon of himfelf into four parts. Daniel. 
Thede conclude that to happen often, which happencth 
but fometimes ; that never, which happeneth but feldom; and 
that always, which happeneth for the moft part. Brown. 
Befides his abilities as a foldier, which were eminent, he 
had very great parts of breeding, being a very great {cholar in 
the political farts of learning. Clarendon. 
When your judgment fhall grow ftronger, it will be ne- 
ceflary to cxaminc, part by part, thofe works which have 
ywen reputation to the maftcrs, Dryden. 


Åddifon. 
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Of heavenly part, and part of earthly blood ; 

A mortal woman mixing with a god. Dryden. 

Our ideas of extenfion and number, do they not contain a 
fecret relation of the parts ? Locke. 

2. Member. 

He fully poffeffed the revelation he had received from God: 
all the parts were formed, in his mind, into one harmonious 
body. Locke, 

3. That which, indivifion, falls to each. 
Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 

My part of danger, with an equal fhare. 

Had I been won, I had deferv’d your blame 5 

But fure my part was nothing but the fhame. 

4. Share; concern. 

Forafmuch as the children are partakers of flefh and blood, 
he alfo took part of the fame. Hebrews ii. 14. 

Sheba faid, we have no part in David, neither have we in- 
heritance in the fon of Jeffe. 2 Samuel xx. I. 

The ungodly made a covenant with death, becaufe they 
are worthy to take part with it. Wifdom i. 16. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was willing to 
appeafe afterwards at the coft of Achilles, who had no part 
in his fault. Ope. 

. Side; party. 
2 j t Michael Caffio, 

When I have fpoken of you difpraifingly, 

Hath ta’en your part. 

And that he might on many props repofe, 

He ftrengths his own, and who his part did take. Daniel. 

Let not thy divine heart 

Forethink me any ill; 

Deftiny may take thy part, 
And may thy fears fulfill. 
Some other pow’r 

Might have afpir’d, and me, tho’ mean, 

Drawn to his part. Milton. 

Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example ; that fo 
natural ambition might take part with reafon and their intereft 
to encourage imitation. Glanville. 

A brand preferv’d to warm fome prince’s heart, 
And make whole kingdoms take her brother’s part. Waller. 
The arm thus waits upon the heart, 

So quick to take the bully’s part ; 

That one, tho’ warm, decides more flow, 

Than t’ other executes the blow. 

6. Something relating or belonging. 

For Zelmane’s part, fhe would have been glad of the fall, 
which made her bear the fweet burden of Philoclea, but that 
fhe feared fhe might receive fome hurt. Sidney. 

For my part, I would entertain the legend of my love 
with quiet hours. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

For your part, it not appears to me, 

That you fhould have an inch of any ground 

To build a gricf upon. Shakelp. Henry IV. 

For my part, l have no fervile end in my labour, which 
may reftrain or embafe the freedom of my poor judgment. 

Wotton’ 

For my part, I think there is nothing fo fecret that fhall 

not be brought to light, within the compafs of the world. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare, 


Denne. 


Priore 


7. Particular office or character. ; 

The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible bodies, and 
hath fome affinity with the air, performeth the parts of the 
air: as, when you knock upon an empty barrel, the found 
is, in part, created by the air on the outfide, and, in part, 
by the air in the infide. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Accufe not nature, fhe hath done her part ; 
Do thou but thine. Milton’s Paradije Loft. 
8. Character appropriated in a play. 
That part 

Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. Shakefp. 

Have you the lion’s part written? give it me, for I am flow 
of ftudy. Shake[p. Midjummer Night's Dream. 

God is the mafter of the fcenes: we muft not chufe which 
part we fhall aét; it concerns us only to be careful, that we 
do it well. Taylor’s holy Living. 

o. Bufinefs ; duty. 

Let them be fo furnifhed and inftru€ted for the military 

part, as they may defend themfelves. Bacone 
10. Action; conduct. 
Find him, my lord, 

And chide him hither ftraight : this part of his 

Conjoins with my difeafe. 

11. Relation reciprocal. Ea 

Inquire not whether the facraments confer grace by their 
own excellency, becaufe they, who affirm they do, require 10 

much duty on our parts, as they alfo do, who attribute the 
cffeét to our moral difpofition. Tayler. 

The {cripture tells us the terms of this covenant on God's 
part and our’s ; namely, that he will be our God, and we fhall 
be his people. Ti iliot fow s Ser moni. 


It 


Shakefpeare. 
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It Might be deem’d, on our hiftorian’s parts 

Or too much nevligence, or want of art, 

If he forgot the vatt magnificence 

Of royal Uhelcus. Dryden. 

12. In good part 5 in ill part; as well done ; as ill done. 

God accepteth it in good part, at the hands of faithful 

men. ot Hooker. 
13. {in the plural. J} Qualities 5 powers 5 faculties ; or accom- 
plihments. ' 

Who is courteous, noble, liberal,» but he that hath 
the example before his eyes of Amphialus ; where are all he- 
roiwal parts, but in, Amphialus ? Sidney. 

Such licentious parts tend, for the moft part, to the hurt 
of the Englifh, or maintenance of their own lewd liberty. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
I conjure thee, by all the parts of man, 

Which honour does acknowledge. Shakefp. 

Solomon was a prince adorned with fuch parts of mind, 
and exalted by fuch a‘concurrence of all profperous events to 


make him magnificent. South's Sermons. 
The Indian princes difcover fine parts and excellent endow- 
“ments, without improvement. Felton on the Clafficks. 


14. {Inthe plucal.] Quarters; regions ;  diltricts. 
Although no man was, in our parts, fpoken of, but he, 
for his manhood ; yet, as though therein he excelled himfelf, 


he was called the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 
When he had gone over thote parts, he came into Greece. 
Acis Xx. 2. 


All parts refound with tumults, plaints, and fears, 
And griefly death, in fundry fhapes, appears. Dryden. 
Parr. adv. Partly; in fome meafure. 
For the fair kindnefs you have fhew’d me, 
And part being prompted, by your prefent trouble, _ 
Pll lend you fomething. Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
To PART. v.a. 
1. To divide; to fhare; to diftribute. 
~All that believed, fold their goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need. AGS lle 45+ 
Jove himfelf no lefs content wou’d be 
To part his throne, and fhare his heav’n with thee. | Pope. 
2. To feparate ; to difunite. 
“A chariot of fire parted them both afunder, and Elijah 
went up into heaven. 2, Kings ii. 11. 
Nought but death fhall part thee and me. Ruth i. 17. 
All the world, 
As ’twere the bus’nefs of mankind to part us, 


Is arm’d againft my love, Dryden. 
3. To break into pieces. 
Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon. Leviticus ii. 6. 


4- To keep afunder. 
In the narrow feas, that part 
‘The French and Englifh, there mifcarried 


© A veffel of our country. Shake/p. 
g. To feparate combatants. 
: Who faid 


King John did fly, an hour or two before 
= The ftumbling night did part our weary powers.” Shake/p. 
Jove did both hofts furvey, 
And, when-he'pleas’d to thunder, part the fray. « Waller. 
6. To fecern. 
L ‘The liver minds his own affair, 
And parts and ftrains the vital juices. Prior. 
‘To Parr. v.n. 
"x! To be feparated. 
bret sls Powerful hands will not part ' 
AE Eafily from pollefion won with arms. Milt Par. Reg. 
= T was for him much cafier to fubdue 
Thofe foes he fought with, than to part from you. Dryd. 
2 Fo quit each other. 
‘ He wrung Baffanio’s hand, and fothey parted.  Shake/p. 
This was ‘the defign of a people, that were at liberty to 
‘part afunder, but defired to keep in one body. Locke. 
; What! part, for ever part ? unkind Ifmena ; 
me Oh! can youthink, that death is half fo dreadful, 
/~e'" As it would’be to live without thee. Smith, 
i If at pleafes God to reftore meto my health, I fhall make 
~ a third journey ; if not, we muft part, as all human creatures 
have parted. Swift. 
13. To take farewel. 
HO. Ere I could 
Give him that parting kils, which I had fet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shakep/. 
Nuptial bow’r! by me adorn‘d, from thec 
eHow thall I part, and whither wander. ` Milton. 
À Upon his removal, they parted from him with'tears in thcir 
eyes. Swift. 
aT o have fhare. P i 
"> As his part is, that goeth*dows'to the battle, fo tnall his 
part be, that tarrieth by the ftuff ; they fhall part alike. 
PW a dfaiah xxx. 24. 
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a '5.fPartir, F r.} To'go away ; to fet out. 
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So parted they; the angel up to heaven 
From the thick fhade, and Adam to his bow’r.  Mfilion. 


Thy father 
Embrac’d me, parting for the Etrurian land. Dryden. 
6. To Part with. To quit; torefign; tolole; tote feparated 
from. 
For her fake, Ido rearup her boy; =» 
And for her fake, I will not part with him. Shakefp. 


An affectionate wife, when in fear of parting with her be- 
loved hufband, heartily defired of God his life or fociety, 
upon any conditions that were not finful. Taylor. 

Celia, for thy fake, I part 
With all that grew fo near my heart ; 
And that I may fuccefsful prove, 


Transform myfelf to what you love. Waller. 
Thou marble hew’ft, cre long to part with breath, 
And houfes rear’ft, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 


Lixiviate falts, though, by piercing the bodies of vege- 
tables, they dilpofe them to part readily with their tincture ; 
yet fome tinctures they do not only draw out, but likewife 
alter. Boyle. 

The ideas of hunger and warmth are fome of the firft that 
children have, and which they fcarce ever part with. Locke. 

What a defpicable figure muft mock-patriots make, who 
venture to be hang’d for the ruin of thofe civil rights, which 
their anceftors, rather than part with, chofe to be cut to 
pieces in the field of battle? Addifon’s Freeholder. 

The good things of this world fo delicht in, as remember, 
that we are to part with them, to exchange them for more 
durable enjoyments. Atterbury s Sermons. 

As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly determines, 
that the beft way to make them bleffings, is to part with 


them. Swift s Mifcellanies. 
Pa’RTABLE. adj. [ftom part.] Divifible; fuch as may be 
parted. 
His hot love was partable among three other of his mi- 
ftrefles. Camden’s Remains. 


PARTAGE. n. f. [partage, Fr.]  Divifion; a& of fharing or 


parting. A word merely French. 

Men have agreed to a difproportionate and unequal poflef- 
fion of the earth, having found out a way, how a man may 
fairly poffefs more land, than he himfelf can ufe the product 
of, by receiving, in exchange, for the overplus, gold and 
filver: this partage of things, in an equality of private pof- 
feffions, men have made practicable out of the bounds of fo- 
ciety, without compact, only by putting a value on gold and 
filver, and tacitely agreeing in the ufe of money. Locke. 


To Pa’RTAKE. v. n. Preterite, I partook: participle pafive, 


partaken. [part and take.} 
r. Tohave fhare of any thing; totake fhare with. 
Partake and ufe my kingdom as your own, 
And fhall be yours while I command the crown. Dryden. 
How far brutes partake in this faculty, is not eafy to deter- 
mine. Locke. 
2. To participate; to have fomething of the property, nature, 
claim, or right, 
The attorney of the dutchy of Lancafter partakes partly of 
a judge, and partly of an attorney-general. Bacon. 
3. To be admitted to; not to be excluded. 
You may partake of any thing we fay ; 
We fpeak no treafon. Shake/p. Rich. TII. 
4. Sometimes with iz before the thing partaken of. 
I took occafion'to conjecture, how far brutes partook with 
men, 7m any of the intellectual faculties. Locke. 
Truth and falfhood have no other trial, but reafon and 
’ proof, which they made ufe of to make themfelves knowing, 
and fo muft others too, that will partake in their knowledge. 
Locke. 
5. To combine ; to enter into fome delign.: An unufual fenfe. 
As it prevents factions and partakings, fo it keeps the rule 
and adminiftration of the laws uniform. Hale. 
To PARTA‘KE. V. a. 
1. To fhare; to have partin. 
By and by, thy bofom fhall partake 
The fecrets of my heart. Shake/p. 
At feafon fit; 
Let her with thee partake, what thou haft heard, Milton. 
My royal father lives, 
Letev’ry one partake the gencral joy. Dryden. 
2. To admit to part; to extend participation. Obfolete. 
My friend, hight Philemon, I did partake 
Of all my love, and all my privity, 
Who greatly joyous feemed for my fake. Fa. Queen. 
Your exultation partake to every one. Shakc/p. 
PARTA'KER. n.f. [from partake. ] 
1. A partner in pofleffions ; a fharer of any thing ; an affociate 
with. 
They whom carneft lets hinder from being partakers of 
the whole, have yet, through length of divine fervice, op- 
portunity for accefs unto fome reafonable part thercof. Hooker: 
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3. Part divided from the reft; feparate part. 
Lodg’d in a {mall partition; and the reft 
Ordain’d for ufes to his Lord beft known. 
4- That by which different parts are feparated. 
It doth not follow, that God, without refpect, doth teach 
us to erect between us and them a partition wall of difference, 
in fuch things indifferent as have hitherto been difputed of. 
Hooker, b.iv. f. 6. 
Make partitions of wood in a hogfhead, with holes in 
them, and mark the difference of their found from that of an 
hogfhead without fuch partitions. Bacon, 
Partition firm and fure, 
The waters underneath from thofe above 
Dividing. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Enclofures our factions have made in the church, become 
a great partition wall to keep others out of it. 
Decay of Piety. 
At one end of it, is a great partition, defigned for an 
opera. Addifon. 
The partition between good and evil is broken down ; and 


where one fin has entered, legions will force their way. 
Rogers’s Sermons. 


ALilton. 


5. Part where feparation is made. 
The mound was newly made, no fight could pafs 

Betwixt the nice partitions of the grafs, 

The well-united fods fo clofely lay. 

ToParri’rion. v.a. To divide into diftiné parts. 
Thefe fides are uniform without, though feverally partitioned 
within. Bacon. 
PA'RTLET. n. f. A name given to a hen; the original fignifi- 
cation being a ruff or band, or covering for the neck. 
Hanmer. 
Thou dotard, thou art woman tir’d ; unroofted 
By thy dame partlet here. Shake/p. 
Tird with pinn’d ruffs, and fans, and partlet ftrips. Hall. 
Dame partlet was the fovereign of his heart ; 
He feather’d her. Dryden’s Fables. 
Pa‘rtxy. adv. [from part.] In fome meafure; in fome de- 
gree; in part. 

That part, which, fince the coming of Chrift, partly hath 
embraced, and partly fhall hereafter embrace the chriftian re- 
ligion, we term, as by a more proper name, the church of 
Chrift. Hooker, b. iii. for. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very noto- 
rious for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, which I take 
to arife out of the wonderful plenty of their country, that 
does not make labour fo neceffary to. them, and partly out of 
the temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres of their 
bodies, and difpofes the people to fuch an idle indolent. hu- 
mour. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

PARTNER. n. f- [from part.] 
1. Partaker ; fharer; one who has part in any thing; aflociate. 
My noble partner, 

You greet with prefent grace, 

That he feems rapt withal. 

Noble partners 

Touch you the fowreft points with fweeteft terms. Shake/p. 

Thole of the race of Sém were no partners in- the unbe- 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. Macbeth, 


lieving work of the tower. ~ Raleigh's Hiftory. 
To undergo 
Myfelf the total crime orto accufe 
My other felf, the partner of my life. Milton. 


Sapor, king of Perfia, had an heaven of glafs, which, 
proudly fitting in his eftate, he trod upon, calling himfelf 
brother to the fun and moon, and partner with the ftars. 

Peacham of Geometry. 
The foul continues in her action, till her partner is again 
qualified to bear. her company. Add:fon. 
2. One who dances with another. 
Lead in your ladies every one ; fweet partner, 
I muft not yet forfake you. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
To Pa/RTNER. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To join; toallociate 
with a partner. 
A lady who 

So fair, and faften’d to an empery, 

W ould-make'the great’ft king double: to be partner’d 

With tomboys, hir’d with felf-exhibition, 


_ Which your own coffers yield. Shake/p. 
PARTNERSHIP. 2. f. [from partner.] 
1. Joint intereft or property. 
He does pofleffion keep, 
And is too wife to hazard partner/hip. Dryden. 


Pe he union of two or more in the fame trade. 
lis a neceffary rule in alliances, partner/bips and all man- 
ner of civil dealings, to have a ftrict regard to the difpofition 
__ of thofe we have to do withal. L Eftrange. 
Pa’RTOOK.. Preterite of partake. 
PARTRIDGE, n.f. [perdrix, Fr. pertris, Welth; perdix, Lat.] 
A bird of game. 
The king is come out to feek a fca, as when one doth hunt 
a partridge in the mountains, 1 Sam, xxvi. 20. 
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ParTU/RIENT. adj. [pariuriens, Lat.] About to bring forth, 
PARTURITION. 2, f. [from parturio, Latin.] ‘The ftate of 
being about to bring forth. : 

Conformation of parts is required, not only unto the pre- 
vious conditions of birth, but alfo unto the parturition or very 
birth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Pa‘rty. n. f. [partie, French.] a 
1. A number of perfons confederated by fimiliarity of defgns 
or opinions in oppofition to others 5 a faction.” 

When any of thefe combatants’ ftrips his terms of ambi- 


guity, I fhall think hima champion’ for truth, and not the’ 


flave of vain glory or a party. Locke. 
This account of party patches will appear inprcbable to 
thofe, who live at a diftance from the fafhionable world. 4ddi/. 
Party writers are fo fenfible of the fecret virtue of ansin- 
nuendo, that they never mention the q—n at length. Spe¢7at. 
This party rage in women only ferves to aggravate animoz 
fities that reign among them. Addij. Spect. NY 81. 


“As he never leads the converfation into the violence and = 


rage of party difputes, J liftened to him with pleafure. Tatler. 
Divifion between thofe of the fame party, expofes them to 
their enemies. _ Pope, 
The moft violent party men are fuch, as, in the conduct of 
their lives, have difcovered leaft fenfe of religion or mora- 
lity. Sued 
2. One of two litigants. 

When you are hearing a matter 
if pinched with the cholick, you make faces like mummers, 
and difmifs the controverfy more entangled by your hearing : 
all the peace you make in their caufe, is calling both parties 
knaves. Shakefp: 

The caufe of both parties fhall come before the judges. 

Exodus xxil. Q. 

If a bifhop be a party to a fuit, and excommunicates his 
adverfary ; fuch excommunication fhall not bar his adver- 
fary from his action. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

3. One concerned in any affair. 
The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 

Free’d and enfranchis’d ; not a party to 

The anger of the king, nor guilty of 


€ 
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‘The trefpafs of the queen. Shake/p: 
I do fufpeét this trafh 
To be a party in this injury. Shake/p. 


4. Side; perfons engaged againft each other. 
Our Foes compell’d by need, have peace embrac’d: 


The peace, both parties want, is like to laft. Dryden. 
5. Caufe; fide. 
#égle came in, to make their party good. Dryden. 
6. A felectaflembly. 
Let me extol a cat, on oyfters fed, è 
TÌ have a party at the Bedford-head. Popes 


If the clergy would a little ftudy the arts of converfation, 
they might be welcome at every party, where there was the 
leaft regard for politenefs or good fenfe. Swift. 

ap sar ules perfon; a perfon diftin& from, or oppofed. toy 
another. 


As fhe paced on, fhe was ftopped with a number of trees, ~ 


fo thickly placed together, that fhe was afraid fhe fhould, 


with rufhing through, {top the fpeech of the lamentable party, « 


which fhe was fo defirous to underftand. Sidney. 
The minifter of juftice may, for publick example, vir- 
tuoufly will the execution of that party, whofe pardon another, 
for confanguinity’s fake, as virtuoufly may defire. Hooker. 
If the jury found, that the party flain was of Englifh race, 
it had been adjudged felony. Davies on Ireland, 
How fhall this be. compaft ?. canft thou bring me to the 
party ? Shake/pear’s Tempeft. 
The fmoke received into the noftrils, caufes the party to 
lie as if he were drunk. Abbot's Defeript. of the World, 
The imagination of the party to be cured, is not needful to 
concur; for it may be done without the knowledge. of the 
party wounded, Bacon's. Natural Hiftory. 
He that confeffes his fin, and prays for.pardon, hath:pu- 
nifhed his fault: and then there is nothing left to be done by 
the offended party, but to return to charity. Taylor. 
Though there is a real difterence between one man and 
another, yet the party, who has the advantage, ufually mag- 
nifies the inequality. Collier on Pride. 
8. A detachment of foldiers: as, he commanded that party fent 
thither. 
PARTY-COLOURED. adj. [party and coloured.}, Having diverfity 
of colours. wand 
The fulfome ewes; 
Then conceiving, did, inycaning time, : » pm 
Fall party-colour’d lambs. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
The leopard was valuing himfelf upon. the luftres of his 
party-colourcd fkin. i L Efirange. 
From onc father both, 
Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour’d cloth. Dryd. 
Conftrain’d him in a bird, andmadehim fly =, o1 
With party-colour’d plumes a chattering» pie, Dryden: 


T looked 
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From any of the other unreafonable demands, the houfes 
bad not given thcir commiflioners authority in the leait 
particle to recede. Pe ‘ Clarendon. 
There is not one grain in the univerfe, either too much or 
too little, nothing to be added, nothing to be fpared ; nor fo 
much as any one particle of it, that mankind may not be either 


the better or the worfe for, according as tis appficd. L’E/ir. 
With particles of heav’nly fire, 


The God of nature did his foul infpire. Dryden. 
Curious wits, 

With rapture, with aftonifhment refic&, 

On the {mall fize of atoms, which ùnite 

‘To make the {malleft particle of light. Blackmore. 


It is not impoffhible, but that microfcopes may, at length, 
be improved to the difcovery of the particles of bodies, on 
which their colours depend. Newton's Opticks. 

Bleit with more particles of heav’nly flame. Granville. 

2. A word unvaried by inflexion. 

’Till Arianitm had made it a matter of great fharpnefs and 

fubtility of wit to be a found believing chriftian, men were 
' not curious what fyllables or particles of {peech they uted. 
Hooker, b. ve 

The Latin varies the fignification of verbs and nouns, not 
as the modern languages, by particles prefixed, but by chang- 
ing the laft fyllables. Locke on Education. 

Particles are the words, whereby the mind fignifies what 
conneétion it gives to the feveral affirmations and negations, 
that it unites in one continued reafoning or narration. Locke. 

In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, confifting but of 
one fingle letter, of which there are reckoned up above fifty 
feveral fignifications. Locke. 

ParT CULAR. adj. [particulier, French.] 
1. Relating to fingle perfons ; not general. 

He, as well with general orations, as particular dealing 
with men of moft credit, made them fee how neceffary it 
was. Sidney. 

As well for particular application to fpecial occafions, as 
alfo in other manifold refpeéts, infinite treafures of wifdom 
are abundantly to be found in the holy fcripture. Hooker. 

2. Individual; one diftinét from others. 

Wherefoever one plznt draweth fuch a particular juice out 
of the earth, as it qualifieth the earth, fo as that juice, which 
remaineth, is fit for the other plant ; there the neighbourhood 
doth good. Bacon. 
_ This is true of a€tions confidered in their general nature or 
kind; but not confidered in their particular individual in- 
ftances. . South's Sermons. 

Artifts, who propofe only the imitation of fuch a particular 
perfon, without election of ideas, have often been reproached 
for that omiffion. Dryden, 

3. Noting properties or things peculiar. 

Of this prince there is little particular memory ; only that 

he was very ftudious and learned. Bacon. 
4. Attentive to things fingle and diftinét. 

I have been particular in examining the reafon of chil- 
dren’s inheriting the property of their fathers, becaufe it will 
give us farther light in the inheritance of power. Locke. 

5. Single; not general. 

Rather performing his general commandment, which had 
ever been, to embrace virtue, than any new particular, (pring 
out of paftion, and contrary to the former. Sidney. 

6. Odd; having fomething that eminently diftinguifhes him 
from others. This is commonly ufed in a fenfe of contempt. 

PARTICULAR. 7. f. i 

1. A fingle inftance ; a fingle point. 

I muft referve fome particulars, which it is not lawful for 
me to reveal. Bacon. 

Thofe notions are univerfal, and what is univerfal muft 
needs proceed from fome univerfal conftdnt principle; the 
fame in alt particulars, which can be nothing elfe but human 
nature. South's Sermons. 
_ Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in my mind, 
the firt and natural enquiry is, whether fuch a thing does 
exift ? and this knowledge is only of particulars. Locke. 

And if we will take them, as they were directed, in parti- 
cular to her, or in her, as their reprefentative, to all other wo- 
men, they will, at moft, concern the female fex only, and 
import no more but that fubjection, they fhould ordinarily be 
in, to their hufbands. Locke. 

The mafter could hardly fit on his horfe for laughing, all 
the while he was giving me the particulars of this ftory. Addif. 

Vefpafian he refembled in many particulars, Swift. 

2. Individual ; private perfon. 

It is the greateft intereft of particulars, to advance the good 

of the community. L’Eftrange. 
3. Private intereft. 

Our wifdom muft be fuch, as doth not propofe to itfelf ra 
idiov our own articular, the partial and immoderate defire 
whereof poifoncth wherefoever it taketh place ; but the fcope 
and mark, which we aré to’ aim at, is the publick and.com- 
mon good. ae Hooker. 

‘They apply their minds even with hearty aflection and zeal, 


dt the lcaft, unto thofe branches of publick prayer, whercitt 
their own particular is moved. Haoker, b. 5. 
His general lov’d him 
In a moft dear particular. 
4. Private charaéter ; fingle felf; {tate of an individual. 
For his particular, Pll receive him gladly ; 
But not one follower. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 
5. A minute detail of things fingly enumerated. 

The reader has a particular ot the books, whercin this law 

was written. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
6. Diftiné not general recital. 

Invention is called a mufe, authors afcribe to each of them, 

in particular, the fciences which they have invented. Dryden. 
PARTI’CULARITY. n. J. [particularite, Fr. from particular.) 
1. Diftin&t notice or enumeration ; not gencral ailertion. 

So did the boldnefs of their affrination accompany the 
preatnefs of what thcy did affirm, even defcending to particu- 
farities; what kingdoms he fhould overcome. Sidney. 

2. Singlenefs ; individuality. 

Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, whereby 
both general principles for directing of human actions are com- 
prehended, and conclufions derived from them, upon which 
conclufions groweth, in particularity, the choice of good and 
evil. Hooker, b. ii. 

3. Petty account; private incident. 

To fee the titles that were moft agreeable to fuch an em- 
peror, the flatteries that he lay moft open to, with the like 
particularities only to be mct with on medals, are certainly 
not a little pleafing. Addifon. 

4. Something belonging to fingle perfons. 
Let the general trumpet blow his blaft, 
Particularities and petty founds 
_ To ceafe. 
5. Something peculiar. 

I faw an old heathen altar} with this particularity, that it 
was hollowed like a difh at one end; but not the end on 
which the facrifice was laid. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

He applied himfelf to the coquette’s heart ; there occurred 
many particularities in this difleéction. Addifon. 

To PaRTI'CULARIZE. v.a. [particularifer, Fr. ftom particu- 
lar.) To mention diftin@lly ; to’detail ; to thew minutely. 

The leannefs that afflicts us, is an inventory to particularize 

- their abundance. i Shake/p. Coriolanus: 

He not only boafts of his parentage as an Ifraelite, but par- 

ticularizes his defcent from Benjamin. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
PARTICULARLY. va. [from particular. ] 
1. Diftinly ; fingly ; not univertfally. 

Providence, that univerfally cafts its eye over all the crea- 

tion, is yet pleafed more particularly to faften it upon fome. 
South s Sermons: 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. Henry VI. 


2. In an extraordinary degree. 
This exact propriety of Virgil; I particularly regarded as a 
great part of his character. Dryden. 
With the flower and the leaf I was fo partictilarly pleafed, 
both for the invention and the moral, that I commend it to 
_ the reader. Dryden. 
To PARTICULATE. v.a. [from particular.] To make men- 
tion fingly. Obfolete. 
I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the irrefra- 
gable doéctor. Camden’s Remains, 
Pa‘rTIsANn. n. f. [pertifan, French.] 
1. A kind of pike or halberd. 
Let us 
Find out the prettieft dazied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and parti/ans 
A grave. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 
Shall I ftrike at it with my partifan. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
2. [From parti, French.] An adherent to a faction. 
Some of thefe partifans concluded, the government had 
hired mento be bound and pinnioned. Addifon. 
I would be glad any part:/an would help me to a tolerable 
reafon, that, becaufe Clodius and Curio agree with me in a 
few fingular notions, I muft blindly follow chem in all. Swift. 
3. The commander of a party. j 
4. A commander’s leading ftaff. 
PARTITION. 2. f. [partition, Ft. partitio, Latin.] 
1. The act of dividing ; a ftate of being divided. 
We grew together, 
Like to adouble cherry, feeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition. 
2. Divifion ; feparation ; diftinétion. 
We have, in this refpect, our churches divided by certain 
partition, although not fo many in number as theirs. — Hooker. 
Can we not 
Partition make with fpeétacles fo precious 
’Twixt fair and foul ? Shakefteare’s Cymbeli. 
We fhall be winnow’d'with fo rough paaa KPR 
That ev’n our corn fhall ftem" as light as haf 
And good from bad And no partition. j Shakefp. 
The day, mohth and year, meafured by them, are uted as 
ftandard meafures, as likely others arbitrarily deduced from 
them by partiticn or collection, Holder cn Time. 
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3. Part divided from the reft; feparate part. 
Lode’d in a {mall partition; and the reft l 

Ordain’d for ufes to his Lord beit known. Ailton. 

4. That by which different parts are feparated. 

It doth not follow, that God, without refpect, doth teach 
us to erect between us and them a partition wall of difference, 
in fuch things indifferent as have hitherto been difputed. of. 

Hooker, b.iv. f. 6. 

Make partitions of wood in a hogfhead, with holes in 
them, and mark the difference of their found from that of an 
hogfhead without fuch partitions. Bacon. 

Partition firm and fure, 

The waters underneath from thofe above i 

Dividing. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Enclofures our factions have made in the church, become 
a great partition wall to keep others out of it. : 

Decay of Piety. 

At one end of it, is a great partition, defigned for an 
opera. Adatfon. 

The partition between good and evil is broken down ; and 
where one fin has entered, legions will force their way. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 
5. Part where feparation is made. 
The mound was newly made, no fight could pafs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grafs, 
The well-united fods fo clofely lay. Dryden. 
ToParri’rion. v.a. To divide into diftin& parts. 
Thefe fides are uniform without, though feverally partitioned 
within. Bacon. 
PA'RTLET. n. f. A name given to a hen; the original fignifi- 
cation being a ruff or band, or covering for the neck. 
Hanmer. 
Thou dotard, thou art woman tir’d; unroofted 
By thy dame partlet here. Shake/p. 
Tird with pinn’d ruffs, and fans, and partiet ftrips. Hall. 
Dame partlet was the fovereign of his heart 5 
He feather’d her. Drydens Fables, 
Pa’rtxy. adv. [from part.] In fome meafure; in fome de- 
gree; in part. 

That part, which, fince the coming of Chrift, partly hath 
embraced, and partly {hall hereafter embrace the chriftian re- 
ligion, we term, as by a more proper name, the church of 
Chrift. Hooker, b. iii. fo 1. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very noto- 
rious for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, which I take 
to arife out of the wonderful plenty of their country, that 
does not make labour fo neceflary to, them, and partly out of 
the temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres. of their 
bodies, and difpofes the people to fuch an idle indolent. hu- 
mour. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

PA'RTNER. n. f. [from part.] 
1. Partaker; fharer ; one who has part in any thing; affociate. 
My noble partner, 
You greet with prefent grace, 
That he feems rapt withal. Shakefp, Macbeth. 
Noble partners 
‘Touch you the fowreft points with fweeteft terms. Shate/p. 
Thofe of the race of Sém were no partners in- the unbe- 


lieving work of the towers = -> Raleigh's Hiftory. 
Toundergo 
Myfelf the total crime; orto accufe 
My other felf, the partner of my life. Milton. 


Sapor, king of Perfia, had an heaven of glafs, which, 
proud!y fitting in his eftate, he trod upon, calling himfelf 
brother to the fun and moon, and partner with the ftars. 

Peacham of Geometry. 
The foul continues in her action, till her partner is again 
qualified to bear her company. Addifon. 
2. One who dances with another. 
Lead in your ladies every one ; fweet partner, 
I muft not yet forfake you. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
To PARTNER. v.a. [fromthe noun.] ‘Lo join; toaflociate 
with a partner. 
A lady who 

So fair, and faften’d to an empery, 

Would-make the great’ft king double: to be partner'd 

With tomboys, hir’d with {elf- exhibition, 

_ Which your own coffers yield. Shake/fp. 
PARTNERSHIP, n. f. [from partner.] 
1. Joint intereft or property. 
He does pofleffion keep, 

And is too wife to hazard partnerfhip. Dryden. 

age he union of two or more in the fame trade. 

"Tis a neceffary rule in alliances, partner/bips and all man- 
ner of civil dealings, to have a {trict regard to the difpofition 
of thofe we have to do withal. L’ Ejirange. 

PA'RTOOK.. Preterite of partake, 
PARTRIDGE. n.f. [perdrix, Fr. pertris, Welfh; perdix, Lat.) 
A bird of game. 

The king is come out to feek a flea, as when one doth hunt 

4 partridge in the mountains, x Sam XXVi. 20. 
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PARTU’'RIENT. adj. [parturiens, Lat.] About to bring forth, 
PARTURITION. 1. f. [from parturio, Latin.] The ftate of 
being about to bring forth. i 

Conformation of parts is required, not only unto the pre- 
vious conditions of birth, but alfo unto the parturition or very 
birth. Brown’s Vulgar, Errours. 

Party. n.f. [parti¢, French.] suf Sie 
1. A number of perfons confederated by fimiliarity of defigns 
or opinions in oppofition to others § a faction. 

When any of thefe combatants’ ftrips his terms of ambi- 
guity, I fhall think hima champion for truth, and not the 
flave of vain glory or a party. Locke. * 

This account of party patches will appear improbable to 
thofe, who live at a diftance from the fafhionable world. 4ddi/- 

Party writers are fo fenfible of the fecret virtue of an dn- 
nuendo, that they never mention theq—n at length. Specat. 

This party rage in women only ferves to aggravate animoz 
fities that reign among them. Addi. Spect. NS 81. 

‘As he never leads the converfation into the violence and = 
rage of party difputes, J liftened to him with pleature. Tatler. ` 

Divifion between thofe of the fame party, expofes them to 
their enemies. X _ Pope, 

` The moft violent party men are fuch, „as, in the conduct of a 
their lives, have difcovered leaft fenfe of religion or mora- 
lity. à Swift. 

2. One of two litigants. o. ta anal 

When you are hearing a matter between party and partys,“ 
if pinched with the cholick, you make faces like mummers, 
and difmifs the controverfy more entangled by. your hearing : 
all the peace you make in their caufe, is calling both parties 
knaves, Shake/p » 

The caufe of both parties fhall come before the judges. 

Exodus xxii. Q. 

If a bifhop be a party to a fuit, and excommunicates his 
adverfary ; fuch excommunication {hall not bar his adver- «, 
fary from his adtion. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

3. One concerned in any affair. 
The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 

Free’d and enfranchis’d ; not a party to 

The anger of the king, nor guilty of 
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The trefpafs of the queen. Shake/p: . 
I do fufpeé& this trafh 
To be a party in this injury. Shake/p. 


4. Side; perfons engaged againft each other. 
Our Foes compell’d by need, have peace embrac’d: 

The peace, both parties want, is like to laft. Dryden. 

5. Caufe; fide. 

fégle came in, to make their party good. Dryden. 
6. A felectaflembly. l 

Let me extol a cat, on oyfters fed, ; 

T'i! have a party at the Bedford-head. i Pope 

If the clergy would a little ftudy the arts of converfation, 
they might be welcome at every party, where there was the 
Jeaft regard for politenefs or good fenfe. Swift. 

7. Particular perfon; a perfon diftin& from, or oppofed to, 
another. 

As fhe paced on, fhe was {topped with a number of trees, 
fo thickly placed together, that fhe was afraid fhe fhould, 
with rufhing through, {top the fpeech of the lamentable party, ` 
which fhe was fo defirous to underftand. Sidney. 

The minifter of juftice may, for publick example, vir- 
tuoufly will the execution of that party, whofe pardon another, 
for confanguinity’s fake, as virtuoufly may defire. Hooker. 

If the jury found, that the party flain was of Englifh race, 
it had been adjudged felony. Davies on Ireland, 

How fhall this be compaft?. canft thou bring me to the 
party 2 Shake/pear’s Tempe/t. 

_ The {moke received into the noftrils, caufes the party to 
lie as if he were drunk. Abbot's Defcript. of the World, 

The imagination of the party to be cured, is not needful to 
concur; for it may be done without the knowledge. of the 
party wounded. Bacon's. Natural Hiftory. 

He that confeffes his fin, and prays for. pardon, hath »pu- 
nifhed his fault: and then there is nothing left to be done by 
the offended party, but to return to charity. Taylor. 

Though there is a real diference between one man and 
another, yet the party, who has the advantage, ufually mag- 
nifies the inequality. l Collier cn Pride. 

8. A detachment of foldiers: as, he commanded that party fent 
thither. 

PARTY-COLOURED. adj. [party and coloured.}, Having diverfity 
of colours. j 


The fulfome ewes; 
Then conceiving, did, in ycaning time, 


Fall party-colour’d lambs. Shake/p. Merch, of Ve Bic 
The leopard was valuing himfelf upon. the luftres of his 
party-coloured fkin. pwd’ E/ftrange. 


From once father both, 
Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour’d cloth, Dryd. 
Conftrain’d him in a bird, andmadehimfly ©; >I 
With party-colour’d plumes a chattering: pie... Dryden: 
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] looked with as much pleafure upon the Jittle party-coloured 
aflembly, as upon a bed of tulips. Addifon' 5 Spet. 
Nor is it hard to beautify cach month 


With files of party-colour'a fruits. Philips. 
Four knaves in garb fuccinct, a trufty band, 

And party-coleured troops, a fhining train, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 


Parry-ju ry. 7. f. [inlaw.] A jury in fome trials half fo- 
reigners and half natives. 
Pa‘rtTy-MAN. n. f. [party and man.}, A factious perfon; an 
abcttor of a party. 
Party-wate. x. f. [party and wall.] Wall that feparates one 
houfe from the next. 
’Tis an ill cuftom among bricklayers to work up a whole 
ftory of the party-tvails, betore they work up the fronts. 
Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
PARIS. n.f. [¥r.] A church or church porch: applied to the 
mootings or law-difputes among young ftudents in the inns of 
courts, and alfo to that difputation at Oxford, called dj/pu- 
tatio in parvis, Bailey. 
Pa‘RVITUDE. m. f. [from parvus, Latin.) Littlenefs; mi- 
nutenefs. 
The little ones of parvitude cannot reach to the fame 
floor with them. Glanville. 
Pa'rvITY. n. f. [from parvus, Lat.] Littlencfs; minute- 
nefs. 
What are thefe for finenefs and parvity, to thofe minute 
animalcula difcovered in pepper-water. Ray. 
PAS. n. f. [French.} Precedence; right of going foremoft. 
In her poor circumftances, fhe ftill preferv’d the mien of a 
gentlewoman ; when fhe came into any full aflembly, fhe 


would not yield the pas to the beft of them. Arbuthnot. 
Pa’scHAL. ad. [pajcal, French; pafchalis, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the paflover. 
2. Relating to Eafter. 
Pasu. n. f. [paz, Spanifh.] A kifs. Hanmer. 


Thou want’{t a rough pa/h, and the fhoots that I have, 
To be full like me. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
To Pasu. v.a. [perffen, Dutch.] To ftrike ; to crufh. 
With my armed fift 
I'l! pa/h him o'er the face. 
Thy cunning engines have with labour rais’d 
My heavy anger, like a mighty weight, 
To fall and pa/h thee dead. 
Taper LOWER: n. f. [pulfatilla, Latin.] 
he flower confilts of feveral leaves, which are placed in 
a circular order, and expand in form of a rofe; out of the 
middle of which rifes a pointal, befet, for the moft part, 
with chives, which afterward becomes a fruit, in which the 
feeds are gathered, as it were in a little head, each ending 
in a fmall hair: to which muft be added fome little leaves, 
encompaffing the pedicle below the flower; as the anemone, 
from which the pa/que-flower differs in the feed, ending ip a 
tail. iller. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Pa’sQuiL. J” J. [from pafquino, a ftatue at Rome, to 
Pa’sQuin. which they affix any lampoon or paper of 
Pa’SQUINADE. § fatirical obfervation.] A lampoon. 


He never valued any pa/guils that. were dropped up and 
down, to think them worthy of his revenge. Howel. 
The pafquils, lampoons, and libels, we meet with now-a- 
days, are a fort of playing with the four and twenty letters, 
without fenfe, truth, or wit- Tatler, N? 92. 
To Pass. v. n. [paffer, French; pafus, a ftep, Latin.] 
1. To go; to move from one place to another; to be pro- 
reflive. 
Tell him his long trouble is paffing 

Out of this world. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

If I have feund favour in thy fight, pa/s not away from 
thy fervant. Genefis. 
While my glory paffeth by, I will put thee in a clift of the 
rock, and will cover thee, while I pafs by. Exodus xxxiii. 22. 
Thus will I cut off him that paffeth out, and him that 
returneth. Ezekiel xxxv. 7 
They took the fords of Jordan, and fuffered not a man to 
pafs over. Judges iii. 28. 
-= This heap and this pillar be witnefs, that I will not pafs 
over to thee, and that thou fhall not pafs over it and this 
pillar unto me for harm. Genefis xxxi. 52. 
An idea of motion not pa/fng on, is not better than idea 


of motion at reft. Locke. 
Hecdlefs of thofe cares, with anguifh Rung, 
He felt their fleeces as they pa/s’d along. Pope. 


If the caufe be vifible, we fiop at the inftrument, and fel- 
dom paj; on to him that directed it. Wake's Prep. for Death. 
2. Togo; to make way. 

Her face, her hands were torn 

With paffing through the brakes. 
3. To make tranfition from one thing to another. e 
Others diflatisfed with what they have, and not trufting to 
thofe innocent ways of getting more, fall to others, and pafs 
from juft to uniuft. Temple's Mifcellanies, 


Dryden, 
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4. Tovanith; to be loft. 
Truft not too much to that enchanting face ; 

Beauty’s a charm, but foon the charin will pafs. 

5. To be fpent; to go away. 

The time, when the thing exifted, is the idea of that 
fpace of duration, which pajed between fome fixed period 
and the being of that thing. Locke. 

We fec, that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on 
one thing, fo as to take but little notice of the fuccefion of 
ideas that pa/i in his mind, whilft he is taken up with that 
earneft contemplation, lets flip out of his account a good part 
of that duration, and thinks that time fhorter than itis. Locke. 

6. To be at an end; to be over. 
Their officious haftc, 
Who would before have born him to the fky, 

Like eager Romans, ere all rites were pa/t, 

Did let too foon the facred eacle fly. 
7. Todie; to pafs from the prefent lite to another ftate. 
The pangs of death do make him grin ; 
Difturb him not, let him pa/s peaceably. Shake/p. 
8. To be changed by regular gradation. 

Inflammations are tranflated from other parts to the lungs ; 

a plewsity eafily paffeth into a peripneumony. Arbuthnot. 
9. To go beyond bounds. Obfolete. 

Why this pafes, Mr. Ford :—you are not to go loofe any 

longer, you muft be pinnioned. Shake/p. 
10. To be in any ftate. 

I will caufe you to pa/s under the rod, and I will bring you 

inte the bond of the covenant. Ezekiel xx. 37. 
11. To be enacted. 

Many of the nobility {poke in parliament againft thofe 
things, which were moft grateful to his majefty, and which 
{till paffed, notwithftanding their contradiction. Clarendon. 

Neither of thefe bills have yet pa/ed the houfe of commons, 
and fome think they may be rejected. Swift. 

This pernicious proje&t, if paffed into a law, would have 
been of the worft confequence. Swift. 

12. To be effected ; to exit. Unlefs this may be thought a 
noun with the articles fupprefled, and be explained thus: it 
came to the pa/s that. 

I have heard it enquired, how it might be brought to pa/s 
that the church fhould every where have able preachers to in- 
ftruct the people. Hooker, b. v. f. 3. 

When the cafe required difimulation, if they ufed it, it 
came to pa/s that the former opinion of their good faith made 
them almoft invifible. Bacon's Effays. 

13. To gain reception; to become current: as, this money 
will not pa/s. 
That trick, faid fhe, will not pafs twice. Hudibras. 

Their excellencies will not pa/s for fuch in the opinion of 
the learned, but only as things which have lefs of error ia 
them. Dryden. 

Falfe eloquence paffeth only where true is not underftood, 
and no body will commend bad writers, that is acquainted 
with good. Felton on the Clafficks. 

The groffeft fuppofitions pa/s upon them, that the wild Irifh 
were taken in toyls; but that, in fome time, they would 
grow tame. Swift. 

14. To be practifed artfully or fuccefsfully. 
This practice hath moft fhrewdly pa/? upon thee; 

But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 

Thou fhalt be both the plaintiff and the judge.  Shake/p. 

Though frauds may pa/s upon men, they are as open as the 
light to him that fearches the heart. L’ Eftrange: 

15. To be regarded as good or ill. 

He rejected the authority of councils, and fo do all the re- 
formed ; fo that this won’t pafs for a fault in him, ’till ’tis 
proved one in us. Atterbury. 

16. To occur; to be tranfacted. 

If we would judge of the nature of fpirits, we muft have 
recourfe to our own conf{cioufnefs of what pafes within our 
own mind. Watts's Logict. 

17. To be done. 

Zeal may be let loofe in matters of dire& duty, as in 
prayers, provided that no indirect act pa/s upon them to de- 
file them. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

18. To heed; to regard. 
As for thefe filken-coated flaves, I pafs not; 

It is to you, good people, that I fpeak, 


Drydy, 


Dryden. 


O’er whom, in time to come, I hope to reigna.  — Shakefp. 
19. ‘To determine finally ; to judge capitally. 
Though well we may not pa/s upon his life, 
Without the form of juftice ; yet our pow’r 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath. Shakefp, 


20. To be fupremely excellent. 
21. To thruft; to make a pufh in fencing, 
To fee thee fight, to fee thee pafs thy punéto. Shake/p. 
Both advance 
Againft each ether, and with {word andJance 


They lath, they foin, they pafi, they ftrive to bore 
Their corflets. teers na Dryden, 


22. To omit. 
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22. To omit. 
Full piteous feems young Alma’s cate, 

As in a lucklets gumefter’s place, 

She would not play, yet mult not pafs. 

23. To go through the alimentary duét. 

Subitances hard cannot be diflolved, but they will pa/s ; 
but fuch, whofe tenacity exceeds the powers of digeftion, 
will neither pa/s, nor be converted into aliment. Arbuthnot. 

24. Vo be in a tolerable ftate. 

A middling fort of man was left well enough to pa/s by his 
father, but could never think he had enough, fo long as any 
had more L’ Eftrange. 

25. To Pass away. To be loft; to glide off. 

Defining the foul to be a fubftance that always thinks, can 
ferve but to make many men fufpeét, that they have no fouls 
at all, fince they find a good part of their lives pafs away 
without thinking. Locke. 

26. To Pass away. 
WOL PA SS Vaa: 
1. To go beyond. 

As it is advantageable to a phyfician to be called to the cure 
of a declining dileafe; fo it is for a commander to fupprefs 
a fedition, which has paffed-the height: for in both the 
noxious humour doth firit weaken, and afterwards wafte to 
nothing. Hayward. 

2. To go through: as, the horfe paffed the river. 
3- To fpend ; to live through. 
Were! not affured he was removed to advantage, I fhould 


Prior. 


To vanifh. 


pa/s my time extremely ill without him. Collier. 
You know in what deluding joys we pa/? 
The night that was by heav’n decreed our laft. Dryden. 


We have examples of fuch, as pafs moft of their nights 

without dreaming. Locke. 
The people, free from cares, ferene and gay, 

Pafs all their mild untroubled hours away. Addifon. 

In the midft of the fervice, a lady, who had paffed the 
winter at London with her hufband, entered the congrega- 
tion. Addifon’s Spectator, N® 129. 

4. To impart to any thing the power of moving. 

Dr. ‘Thurfton thinks the principal ufe of infpiration to be, 
to move, or pa/s the blood, from the right to the left ven- 
tricle of the heart. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

5. To carry haftily. 
I had only time to pa/s my eye over the medals, which are 
in great number. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
o. To transfer to another proprietor. 
He that will pa/s his land, 
As I have mine, may fet his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 


And make the purchafe fpread. Herbert. 


7. To ftrain ; to percolate. 
They fpeak of fevering wine from water, paffing it through 
ivy wood. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 


8. To vent; to let out. 
How many thoufands take upon them to paf; their cenfures 
on the perfonal actions of others, and pronounce boldly on 
the affairs of the publick. Watts. 
They will commend the work in general, but pa/s fo many 
fly remarks upon it afterwards, as fhall deftroy -all their cold 
praifes. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
9. To utter ceremonioully. 
Many of the lords and fome of the commons paffed fome 
compliments to the two lords. Clarendon. 
to. To utter folemnly. 
He pa/f? his promife, and was as good as his word. 
L’Eftrange. 
x1. To tranfmit. 
Waller paffed over five thoufand horfe and foot by New- 
bridge. Clarendon, b. viii. 
12. To put an end to. 
This night 
We'll pafs the bufinefs privately and well. 
13. To furpafs ; to excel. Í 
She more {weet than any bird on bough 
Would oftentimes emong(t them bear a part, 
And ftrive to pafs, as fhe could well enough, 
Their native mufic by her fkilful art. Fatry Queen. 
Whom do’ft thou pafs in beauty ? Ezekiel xxxii. 19. 
Martial, thou gav`ft far nobler epigrams 
To thy Domitian, than F can my James ; 
But in my royal fubject I pafs thee, 
Thou flattered’ft thine, mine cannot flatter’d be. B: Sohn. 
_The anceftor and all his heirs, 
Though they in number pa/s the ftars of heay’n, 
Are ftill but one. 
14. To omit; to negle&. 
If you fondly pafs our profter’d offer, 


Tis not the rounder of your old fac’d walls 

Can hide you. Shakefpeare’s King Yohn. 
Let me o’erleap that cuftom > for I cannot 

Put on the gown, ftand naked, and entreat them $ 

Pleafe you that I may pa/s this doing. Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 


Davies. 
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I paf; the wars, that fpotted linx’s make 
With their fierce rivals. 
I pa/s their warlike pomp, their proud afray. 
15. To tranfcend ; to tranferefs. 
They did pafs thofe bounds, and did return fince that 
time. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
16. To admit; to allow. P 
The money of every one that paffeth the account, let the’ 
priefts take. 2 Kings xii. 4. 
I'll pafs them all upon account, : 
As if your nat’ral felf had don’t. 
17.. Toenacta law. 
How does that man know,,. but the decree may be already 
paffed againft him, and his allowance of mercy fpent. South. 
Among the laws that pa/s’d, it was decreed, 
That conquer’d Thebes from bondage fhould be freed. 
Dryden’s Knights Tale. 
Could the fame parliament which addrefled with fo much 
zeal and earneftnefs againft this evil, pafs it into a law? Swift. 
His majefty’s minifters propofed the good of the nation, 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


. Hudibras. 


when they advifed the fa/img this patent. Swift. 
18. To impofe frandulently. ; > 
` Th’ indulgent mother did her carc employ, 
And pafs’d it on her hufband for a boy. Dryden. 


rg. To prattice artfully ; to make fucceed. 

Time lays open frauds, and after that difcovery there is 
no paffing the fame trick upon the mice. L’ Eftrange. 
20. To fend from one place to another: as, pa/s that begzar to, 

his own parifh. l 
21. To Pass away. ‘To fpend ; to wafte. 

The father waketh for the daughter, left the pa/s away the 
flower of her age. Eccluf. xii. .g. 
22. To Pass by. To excufe; to forgive. . 

However God may pafs by fingle finners in this world; yet 
when a nation combines again{t him, the wicked fhall not go. 
unpunifhed. Tillotfon’s Sermons. ` 

23. To Pass by. To neglect; to difregard. ~~ 

How far ought this enterprize to wait upon thefe other 
matters, to be mingled with them, or to pafs dy them, and- 
give law to them, as inferior unto itfelf ? Bacon. 

It conduces much to our content, if we pafs by thofe things 
which happen to our trouble, and confider that which is prot- 
perous ; that, by the reprefentation of the better, the worfe 
may be blotted out. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Certain paflages of {cripture we cannot, without injury to 
truth, pafs by here in filence.  Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

24. To Pass over. To omit; to let go unregarded. 
Better to pafs him o'er, than to relate 

The caufe I have your mighty fire to hate. Dryden. 

It does not belong to this place to have that point debated, 
nor will it hinder our purfuit to pa/s it over in filence. Watts. 

The poet paffes it over as haftily as he can, as if he were 
afraid of ftaying in the cave. Dryden. 

The queen afked him, who he was; but he paffes over 
this without any reply, and referves the greateft part of his 
{tory to atime of more leifure. Broome. 

Pass. x. f. [from the verb. ] i 
1. A narrow entrance ; an avenue. 
The ftraight pafs was damm’d 

With dead men. Shakef[pear’s Cymbeline. 

It would be eafy to defend the pa/fes into the whole coun- 
try, that the king’s army fhould never be able to enter. Cvar. 

Truth is a ftrong hold, fortified by God and nature, and 
diligence is properly the underftanding’s laying fiege to it; fo 
that it muft be perpetually obferving all the avenues and paffes 
to it, and accordingly making its approaches. South. 

2. Paffage; road. / 
The Tyrians had no pa/s to the Red Sea, but through the 


territory of Solomon, and by his {ufferance. Raleigh. 
Pity tempts the pa/s ; j 
But the tough metal of my heart refitts. Dryden. 


3. A permiffion to go or come any where. 

They fhall proteét all that come in, ‘and fend them to 
the lord deputy, with their fafe conduct or pafs, to be at his 
difpofition. __ Spenfer on Ireland. 

We bid this be done, - 

When evil deeds have their permifive pas, 

And not the punifhment. 

Give quiet pafs 

Through your dominions for this enterprize, Shake/peare. 

A gentleman had a pafs to go beyond the feas.  Claren. 

If they fhould fend for a pajs to France, the ceremony in 
afking and granting it would be liable to the fame objeStions 
of delay. Clarendon. 

4. An order by which vagrants or impotent perfons are fent to 
their place of abode. 
§. Pufh; thruft in fencing. 
Tis dangerous when the bafer nature comes 

Between the pafs and fell incenfed points 

Of mighty oppofites. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The king hath laid, that in a dozen paffes between you and 
him, he fhall not exceed you three hits. Shake/peare. 

With 


Shakefpeare. 
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With feeming innocence the crowd beguil’d ; 

But made the defperate paffes, when he f{inil’d. 

6. State; condition. 

To what a pafi are our minds brought, that, from the right 
line of virtue, are wryed to theic crooked fhifts ? Sidney. 

Atter King Henry united the rofcs, they laboured to re- 
duce both Englifh and Iri, which work, to what paf; and 
perfection it was brought, in queen Elizabeth’s reign, hath 
been declared. Daviess State of Ireland. 

I could fee plate, hangings and paintings about my houfe 
till you had the ordering of me, but I am now brought to 
fuch pa/s, that I can fee nothing at all. L’Ejtrange. 

Matters have been brought to this pafs, that if one 
among a man’s fons had any blemifh, he laid him afide for the 
miniftry, and fuch an one was prefently approved. South. 

Pa‘ssaBLE. adj. [paffible, Fr. from paf:.] 
1. Poflible to be pafled or travelled through or over. 

Antiochus departed in all hafte, weening in his pride to 
make the land navigable, and the fea paffable by foot. 2 Mac. 

2. Supportable ; tolerable ; allowable. 

His body is apaffable carkafs, if he be not hurt. It is a 
thoroughfare for ftecl. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 

They are crafty and of a paffuble reach of underftanding, 

Howel. 

In counterfeits, it is with men as with falfe money ; One 
piece is more or lefs paffable than another. L’Efirange. 

Lay by Virgil, my verfion will appear a paffable beauty 
when the original mufe is abfent. Dryden. 

White and red well mingled on the face, make what was 
before but pa//able, appear beautiful. Dryden. 

3. Capable of admiffion or reception. 

Thefe ftage advocates are not only without truth, but 
without colour: could they have made the flander paffable, 
we fhould have heard farther. Collier. 

4. Popular; well received. This is a fenfe lefs ufual. 

Where there is no eminent odds in fufficiency, it is better 

to take with the more paffable, than with the more able. Bac. 

_A man of the one faction, which is moft paffable with the 

other, commonly giveth beft way. Bacon’s Effays. 
PASSA DO. n. J. [Italian.] A pufh; a thruft. 

A duellift, a gentleman of the very firft houfe; ah! the 
immortal paffado. Shake/peare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Pa’ssaGE. n.f. [paffage, French.] 
r. Act of pafling; travel; courfe ; journey, 

The ftory of fuch a paffage was true, and Jafon with the 
ret went indeed to rob Colchos, to which they might arrive 
by. boat. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

So fhalt thou beft prepar’d endure 

Thy mortal paffage when it comes. Milton. 

Live like thofe who look upon themfelves as being only on 
their pa/Jage through this ftate, but as belonging to that which 
is to come. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Though the paflage be troublefome, yet it is fecure, and 
fhall in a little time bring us eafe and peace at the laft. Wake. 

2. Road; way. 

Human actions are fo uncertain, as that feemeth the beft 
courte, which hath moft pa/fages out of it. Bacon. 

The land enterprize of Panama was grounded upon a falfe 

_account, that the paffages towards it were no better fortified 


Dryden. 


than Drake had left them. Bacon. 
Is there yet no other way befides 
Thefe painful faffages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duft ? Milton. 
Againft which open’d from beneath 
A pajfage down to th’ earth, a paffage wide. Milton. 


When the pa/fage is open, land will be turned moft to great 
cattle ; when fhut, to fheep. Temple. 
The Perfian army had advanced into the ftraight paffages 
of Cilicia, by which means Alexander with his {mall army 
was able to Eohi and conquer them. Souths Seromns. 
The paffage made by many a winding way, 


Reach’d e’en the room, in which the tyrant lay. | Dryden. 
He plies him with redoubled ftrokes ; 

Wheels as he wheels ; and with his pointed dart 

Explores the neareft paffage to his heart. Dryden. 


I withed for the wings of an eagle, to fly away to thofe 
happy feats; but the genius told me there was no paffage to 
‘them, except through the gates of death. Adaifon. 
I have often ftopped all the paffages to prevent the ants 
going to their own neft. Addifon’s Guardian, N°.1 57. 
"When the gravel is feparated from the kidney, oily fub- 
"fances relax the paffages. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
3. Entrance or exit; liberty to pafs. 
~ What, are my doors oppos’d again{t my pa/fage ? Shak. 
4. The ftate of deeay. Notin ufe. 
Would fome part of my young years 
* Might but redeem the paffage of your age ! 
5. Intellegtual admittance ; mental acceptance. 
I would render this treatife intelligible to every rational man, 
“however little yerfed in f{cholaftick Icarning, among whom I 
“expeét it will have a fairer paffage than among thofe deeply im- 
“bued with other principles i Digly. 
q 3 
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6. Occurrence; hap: 
It is no act of common paffage, but 
A ftrain of rarenefs. , Shake/peare. 
7. Unfettled ftate; aptnefs by condition or nature to change 
the place of abode, 

Mott traders in Ireland are but factors ; the caufe muft be 
rather an ill opinion of fecurity than of gain : the laft intices 
the poorer traders, young beginners, or thofe of paffage; but 
without the firft, the rich will never fettle in the country. 

Temples Mifcellanies. 
In man the judgment fhoots at flying game ; 
A bird of paf/age ! loft as foon as found ; 
Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground. 
8. Incident; tranfaétion. 
This bufinefs as it is a very high paffage of ftate, fo it is 
worthy of ferious confideration. Hayward, 
Thou do’ft in thy paffages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance of heav’n. Shake/p. Henry IV: 
9. Management : conduét. 

Upon confideration of the conduct and pafface of affairs 
in former times, the ftate of England ought to be cleared of 
an imputation caft upon it. Davies on Ireland. 

10. Part of a book ; fingle place in a writing. Endroit, Fr. 

A critic who has no tafte nor learning, feldom ventures 
to praile any fa/age in an author who has not been before re- 
ceived by the publick. Addifon's Spectator, N° 291. 

As to the cantos, all the paffages are as fabulous as the 
vifion at the beginning. Pope. 

Pa’ssep. Preterite and participle of pafs. 

Why fayeft thou my way is hid from the Lord, and my 
judgment is paffed over from my God ? Ifaiah xl: 27. 

He affirmed, that no good law paffed fince king William’s 
acceffion, except the act for preferving the game. Addifon. 

The defcription of a life, pa/fed away in vanity and among 
the fhadows of pomp, may be foon finely drawn in the fame 
place. Addifon’s Spectator, N° 210. 

Pa‘ssENGER. n. f. [paffager, French.] 
I. A traveller; one who is upon the road ; a wayfarer. 
All the way, the wanton damfel found 

New mirth, her pa/fenger to entertain. 

What hollowing, and what ftir is this ? 

Thefe are my mates that make their wills their law, 


Pope. 


Fairy Queen. 


Have fome unhappy paffenger in chafe. Shakefpeare. 
The nodding horror of whofe fhady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand’ring pajfenger. Milton: 


Apelles, when he had finifhed any work, expofed it to the 
fight of all paffingers, and concealed himfelf to hear the cen- 
fure of his faults. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

2. One who hires in any vehicle the liberty of travelling. 
The diligent pilot in_a dangerous tempeft doth attend the 
unfkilful words of a paffenger. Sidney. 
PASSENGER falcon. n. f. A kind of migratory hawk. Minj: 
P’asseR. n. f. [from pa/s.] _One who paffes ; one that is upon 
the road. 

Under you ride the home and foreign fhipping in fo near a 
diftance, that, without troubling the pafer or borrowing 
Stentor’s voice, you may confer with any inthe town. Carew. 

Have we fo foon forgot, 

When, like a matron, butcher’d by;her fons, 

And caft befide fome common way a fpectacle 

Of horror and affright to paffers by, 

Our groaning country bled at every vein. Rowe. 

PassiBVLity. n. f. [paffibilite, Fr. from paffible.] Quality of 
receiving impreffions from external agents. 

The laft doubt, touching the paffibility of the matter of 
the heavens, is drawn from the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon. Hakewill on Providence. 

Pa’ssiBLE. adj. [paffible, Fr. paffibilis, Lat.) Sufceptive of im: 
preflions.from external agents. 

Theodoret difputeth with great earneftnefs, that God can- 
not be faid to fuffer; but he thereby meaneth Chrift’s divine 
nature againft Apollinarius, which held even deity itfelf 
paffible. Hooker, b. v. 53. 

Pa'ssiBLENEss. n. f. [from paffible.] Quality of receiving im- 
preffions from external agents. 

It drew after it the herefy of the paffiblene/s of the deity, 
becaufe the deity of Chrift was become, in their conceits, 
the fame nature with the humanity that- was paffible. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
PassinG. participial adj. [from pafs.] 
1. Supreme; furpaffing others ; eminent. 
No frength of arms fhall win this noble fort, 
Or fhake this puiffant wall, fuch paffing might 


Have fpells and charms, if they be faid aright, Fairfax. 
Sir Hudibras his pajing worth, ry 
The manner how he fallied forth: ET bras. 


2. Itis ufed adverbially to enforce the meani 
Exceeding. 


Oberon is paffing fell and wroth. 


ng of another word. 
Shake/peare. 
Many 
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Many in each region paffing fair 
As the noon fky ; more like to goddeffes 


Than mortal creatures. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
She was not only paffing fair, 
But was withal difcreet and debonair. Dryden. 


While thus we ftood as in a ftound, 
Full foon by bonfire and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was paffing well. Gay. 
Pa’ssinGBELL. n. f. [paffing and bell.) The bell which rings 
at the hour of departure, to obtain prayers for the paffing foul : 
it is often ufed for the bell, which rings immediately after 
death. 
Thofe loving papers, 
Thicken on you now, as pray’rs afcend 
To heaven in troops at a good man’s paffingbell. Donne, 
A talk of tumult, and a breath 


Would ferve him as his paffingbell to death, Daniel, 
Before the paffingbell begun, 
The news through half the town has run. Swift. 


PA‘SSION. n. f. [paffion, French ; paffio, Latin. ] 
1. Any effet caufed by external agency. 

The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, ‘{ciffible 
and not fciffible, and many other pa/ftons of matter are ple- 
beian notions, applied to the inftruments men ordinarily 
practife. Bacon. 

A body at reft affords us no idea of any active power to 
move, and when, fet in motion, it is rather a pajfion than 
an action in it. Locke. 

2. Violent commotion of the mind. 

All the other pa/fions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts and rafh embrac’d defpair. Shake/p. 
Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 

To weep: whofe every paffion fully ftrives 

To make itfelf in thee fair and admired. Shakefpeare. 

Vex’d I am 
Of late, with paffions of fome difference. Shake/peare. 
I am doubtful, left 
You break into fome merry pa/fion, 
And fo offend him: 


If you fhould fmile, he grows impatient. Shakefp. 
n loving thou do’ft well, in paffion not ; 
Wherein true love confifts not. Milton’s Par. Lof. 


Cruel his eye, but caft 

Signs of remorfe and paffion, to behold 

The fellows of his crime condemn’d 

For ever now to have their lot in pain. Milton’s Par. Lof. 

Paffion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 

All the art of rhetorick, befides order and perfpicuity, only 
moves the paffions, and thereby mifleads the judgment, Locke. 

. Anger. 

4 The word paffion fignifies the receiving any action in a 
large philofophical fenfe; ina more limited philofophical 
fenfe, it fignifies any of the affections of human nature ; as 
love, fear, joy, forrow: but the common people confine it 
only to anger. Watts, 

4. Zeal; ardour. 

Where ftatefmen are ruled by faction and intereft, they can 
have no paffion for the glory of their country, nor any con- 
cern for the figure it will make. Addifon on Medals. 

5. Love. 

For your love, 
You kill’d her father: you confefs’d you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your pa/fion for the daughter. 
; Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 
He, to grate me more, 
Publickly own’d his paffion for Ameftris. Rowe. 
Survey yourfelf, and then forgive your flave, 

Think what a paffion fuch a form muft have. Granvil. 

ú. Eargernefs. 

Abate alittle of that violent pajfion for fine cloaths, fo pre- 
dominant in your fex. Swift. 

7. Emphatically. The lat fuffering of the redeemer of the 
world. 

He fhewed himfelf alive after his paffion, by many infallible 
proofs. Aasi. 3. 

To Pa’sston. v. n. [paffionner, Fr. from the noun.] To be 
extremely agitated ; to exprefs great commotion of mind. 
Obfolete. 

’Twas Ariadne paffioning 

For Thefeus’ perjury and unjuft flight. Shake/peare. 

PASSION-FLOWER. n. f. [granadilla, Latin.] 

Paffion-fower hath a double calyx, the firft confifting of 
three Icaves, the other of five, which expand in form of a 
ftar : the flowers confift of five leaves each, and are of a ro- 
faceous form: in the centre of the flower arifes the pointal, 
with a crown fringed at the bottom, but furnifhed with a 
tender cmbryo at the top, on which ftand three clubs, under 
which are the ftamina, with rough obtufe apices, which al- 
ways incline downward; the embryo turns to an oval or 
globular fruit, flefhy, and confifting of one cell, which is 
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full of feeds adhering to the fides, and covered with a fort of 
hood or veil. i Miller. 
Pa’'ssron-wrek. n. f. The week immediately preceding 
Eaker, named in commemoration of our Saviour’s crucifixion, 
PA'sSSIONATE. adj. [paffionné, French.] . 
1. Moved by paflion; caufing or exprefling great commotion 
of mind. 

My whole endeavour is to refolve the confcience, and to 
fhew what, in this controverfy, the heart is to think, if it 
will follow the light of found and fincere judgment, without 
either cloud of prejudice or mift of paffionate aftection. Hooker. 

Thucydides obferves, that men are much more pajfisnate for 
injuftice than for violence ; becaufe the one coming as from 
an equal feems rapine ; when the other procecding from one 


ftronger is but the effect of neccflity. Clarendon. 
Good angels looked upon this fhip of Noah’s with a 
paffionate concern for its fafety. Burnet. 


Men, upon the near approach of death, have been rouzed 
up into fuch a lively fenfe of their guilt, fuch a pajfionate de- 
gree of concern and remorte, that, if ten thoufand ghotts 
had appeared to them, they fcarce could have had a fuller 
conviction of their danger. Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. Ealily moved to anger. 
Homer’s Achilles is haughty and pafftonate, impatient of 
any reftraint by laws, and arrogant in arms. Prior. 
To Pa’sssIonaTE. v. a. [from pajfion.] An old word. Obfolete, 
1. To affect with paffion. 
Great pleafure mix’d with pitiful regard, 
That godly king and queen did pa/ffionate, 
Whilft they his pitiful adventures heard, 
That oft they did lament his lucklefs ftate. Fairy Queen. 
2. To exprefs paffionately. 
Thy neice and I want hands, 
And cannot pa/fionate our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. Shake/peare’s Titus Andronicus. 
Pa’ssIoNATELY. adv. [from paffionate. } 
1. With paffion ; with defire, love or hatred ; with great com- 
motion of mind. 

Whoever pa/ffionately covets any thing he has not, has loft 
his hold. L’Efitange. 

If forrow expreffes itfelf never fo loudly and pa/fonately, 
and difcharge itfelf in never fo many tears, yct it will no 
more purge a man’s heart, than the wafhing of his hands 
can cleanfe the rottenefs of his bones. South’s Sermons. 

I made Melefinda, in oppofition to Nourmahal, a woman 
paffionately loving of her hufband, patient of injuries and con- 
tempt, and conftant in her kindnefs. Dryden. 

2. Angrily. 

They lay the blame on the poor little ones, fometimes 

paffionately enough, to divert it from themfelves. Locke, 
Pa’ssIONATENESS. n. f. [from paffonate.] 
I. State of being fubject to paffion. 
2. Vehemence of mind. 

To love with fome paffionatene/s the perfon you would 

marry, is not only allowable but expedient. Boyle. 
PA'SSIVE. adj. [paffif, French; pafivus, Latin.] 
1. Receiving impreffion from fome external agent. 
High above the ground 

Their march was, and the pa/five air upbore 

Their nimble tread. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

The active informations of the intellect, filling the pa//ive 
reception of the will, like form clofing with matter, grew 
actuate into a third and diftinét perfection of practice. South. 

As the mind is wholly paffive in the reception of all its 
fimple ideas, fo it exerts feveral acts of its own, whereby, 
out of its fimple ideas, the other is formed. Locke. 

The vis inertiz is a pafftve principle by which bodies perfift 
in their motion or reft, receive motion in proport; sn to the 
force impreffing it, and refift as much as they are refifted : 
by this principle alone, there never could have been any mo- 
tion in the world. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Unrefifting ; not oppofing. 
Not thofe alone, who pajfive own her laws, 
But who, weak rebels, more advance her caufe. Dunciad. 
3. Suffering ; not aéting. 
4. (In grammar. 

A verb paffive is that which fignifies paffion or the cffeét of 

action : as, doceor, I am taught. ` Clarkes Lat. Gram. 
Pa'ssıvELY. adv. [from paffive.] With a paflive nature. 
Though fome are pafftvely inclin’d, 
The greater part degenerate from their kind. Dryden. 
Pa'ssIvENEss. 7. f. [from paffive.] 
I. Quality of receiving impreffion from external agents. 
2, Paffibility ; power of fuffering. 

We fhall lofe our paffivencfs wth our being, and be as in- 

capable of fuffcring as heaven can make us. Decay of Piety. 
Passi’vity. n.f. [from pajive.] Paflivenefs. An innovated 
word. 

There being no mean between penetrability and impene- 
trability, between paffvity and activity, thefe being contrary 
and oppofite, the infinite rarefaction of the one quality is 
the pofition of its contrary. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 
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Pa’sscver. ». f. [pafs and over.] ? 

1. A feaft inftituted among the Jews in memory of the time 
when God, fmiting the firft-born of the Egyptians, pajfed 
ever the habitations of the Hebrews. 

The Jews pa/over was at hand, and Jefus went up. Jo. ii. 13. 
The Lord's paffover, commonly called Eafter, was or- 
dered by the common law to be celebrated evcry year oni a 
Sunday. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. The facrifice killed. 

‘Take a lamb, and kill the paffover. Exodus xii. 21. 

Pa‘ssporT. n. f. [paffport, Fr.) Permiffion of egrefs. 

Under that pretext, fain fhe would have given a fecret 


pafport to her affcétion. Sidney. 
Giving his reafon pafport for to pafs 
Whither it would, fo it would let him dic. Sidwey. 
Let him depart ; his pafport thall be made, 
And crowns for convoy pitt into his purfe. Shake[peare. 


Having ufed extreme caution in granting paffports to Ire- 
land, he conceived that paper not to have been delivered. Clàr. 

The gofpcl has: then only a free admiffion into the affent 
of the underftanding, when it brings a paffport from a rightly 
difpofed will, as being the faculty of dominion, that com- 
mands all, that fhuts out, and Icts in, what objeéts it 
pleafes. South's Sermons. 

Admitted in the fhining throng, 
He fhows the paffport which he brought along ; 
His paffport is his innocence and grace, 


Well known to all the natives of the place. Dryden. 
At our meeting in another world $ 
For thou haft drunk thy pa//port out of this. Dryden. 


Past. participial adj. {from pafs.) 
1. Not prefent ; not tó come: 
Pafi, and to come, feem beft ; thinzs prefent worft. Shak. 
For feveral months pafl, papers have been written upon the 
beft publick principle, the love of our country. Swift. 
This not alone has fhone on ages pa/?, 
But lights the prefent, and fhall warm the laft. 
2. Spent ; gone through; undergone. 
A lite of glorious labours paj/?. 
Past. n.f- Elliptically ufed for paft time. 
The pa/? is all by death poffeft, 
And frugal fate that guards the reft, 
By giving bids us live to-day. 
Past. prepa/ition. 
1. Beyond in time. 
Sarah was delivered of a child, when fhe was pa/? age. 
Hebrews xi. 11. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


Fenton, 


2. No longer capable of: 
Fervent prayers he made, when he was efteemed pa/f fenfe, 
2nd fo fpent his laft breath in committing his foul unto the 
Almichty. Hayward, 
3. Beyond; out of reach of. 
We muft not 

Proftitute our pa/? cure malad 

‘To empiricks. Shakefpear’s Als well that ends well. 
What’s gone, and what’s pz/? help, 
Should be paft grief. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Many men have not yet finned themfelves pa/? all fenfe or 
fecling, but have fome regrets; and when their fpirits are at 
any time difturbed with the fenfe of their guilt, they are for 
„a little time more watchful over their ways; but they dre 
foon difheartened. Calamy’s Sermons. 
Love, when once pa/? government, is confequently pa/? 
fhame. L’Eftrange. 
Her life fhe might have had ; but the defpair 


Of faving his, had put it pa/ her care. Dryden. 
Pm ftupify’d with forrow, paft relief 
Of tears. Dryden. 


That the bare receiving a fum fhould fink 4 man into a 
fervile ftate, is pa/? my comprchenfion. Collier on Pride. 
That he means paternal power, is paf? doubt from the in- 
ference he makcs. Locke. 

4. Beyond; further than. 

We will go by the king’s high way, until we be paf? thy 
borders. Numbers xxi. 22. 

5. Above; more than. 

The northern Irifh Scots have bows not paf three quarters 
of a yard long, with a ftring of wreathcd hemp and their 
“arrows not much above an ell, Spenfer on Ireland. 
~The fame inundation was not deep, not pa/? forty foot 
from the ground. Bacon, 

PASTE. n.f. [pa/fe, French] 

1. ‘Any thing mixed up fo as to be vifcous and tenacious : fuch 
as flour and water for bread or pies ; or various kinds of earth 
mingled for the potter. í 

Except you could bray Chriftendom in a mortar, and 
mould it into a new pa/fe, there is -no poflibility of an holy 
Var, Eee ' ! ) Bacon's Holy War, 

© with particles of heav’nly fire. 

The God of nature did his foul infpire ; 
“Which wife Prometheus temper'd into pa/le, 
© And, mixt with living ftreams, the godlike image caft. Dryd. 
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_ When the gods moulded up the pa/le of man, 

Some of their dough was left upon their hands. | Dryden. 

He has the whiteft hand that ever you faw, and raifes pa/fe 
better than any woman. Adidifon’s Spectator, N° 482, 

2. Flour and water boiled together fo as to make a cement. 

3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of precious ttones. 

To Paste. v.a. [pafter, Fr. from the noun.] To faften 
with pafte. r 

By pafling the vowels and confonants on the fides of dice, 
his eldeft fon played himfelf into fpelling. Locke. 

Young creatures have learned their letters and fyllables, by 

. having them pa/led upon little flat tablets. Watts. 
Pa‘sTEBOARD. n f. [pafe and board.] Mafles made anciently 
by pafting one papet on another: now made fometimes by 
macerating paper and cafting it in moulds, fometimes by 
pounding old cordage, and cafting it in forms. 

Tintorct made chambers of board and pa/teboard, propor- 
tioned to his models, with doors and windows, through which 
he diftributed, ori his figures, artificial lights. Dryden. 

I would not make myfelf merry even with a piece of pa/le- 
board, that is invefted with a publick chara¢ter. Addifon. 

Pa'sTEBOARD. adj. Made of pafteboard. 

Put filkworms on whited brown paper into a pa/teboard 

box. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Pa‘sTEL: 2. jJ. An herb. Ainfworth. 
Pa’sTERN. n.f. [pafluron, French.] 
1. The knee of an horfe. 

I will not change my horfe with any that treads on four 
pafterns. Shake/pear’s Henry V. 

The colt that for a ftallion is defign’d, 

Upright he walks on pa/ferns firm and ftraight, 

His motions eafy, prancing in his gait. Dryden. 

Being heavy, he fhould not tread ftiff, but have a pa/lern 
made him, to break the force of his weight : by this his body 


hangs on the hoof, as a coach doth by the leathers. Grew. 
2. The legs of an human creature in contempt. 
So itraight fhe walk’d, and on her pa/ferns high : 
If feeing her behind, he lik’d her pace, 
Now turning fhort, he better lik’d her face. Dryden, 


Pa’sTIL. 7. S- [pafillas, Lat. pa/ftille, Fr.] A roll of paĝe. 
To draw with dry colours, make long pa/fils, by grinding 
red led with ftrong wort, and fo roll them up like pencils, 
drying them in the fun. Peacham on Drawing. 
PÀ¥TIME. n. f. [pafs and time.] Sport; amufement ; diverfion. 
It was more requifite for Zelmane’s hurt to reft, than 
fit up at thofe pa/fimes ; but fhe, that felt no wound but one, 
earneftly defired to have the paftérals. Sidney, b. i. 
I'll be as patient as a gentle ftream, 
Ard make a pa/time of each weary ftep, 


Till the laft ftep has brought me to my love. Shake/p. 
Påflime pafling excellent, 
IF hufbanded with modefty. Shake/peare. 
With thefe 
Find pa/time, and bear rule ; thy realm is large. Mion. 


A man, much addiéted to luxury, recreation and pa/lime, 
fhould never pretend to devote himfelf erititely to the fciences, 
unlefs his foul be fo refined, that he can tafte thefe entertain- 
ments eminently in his clofet. Watts. 

Pa’stor. 2. f. [pa/tor, Latin; pa/teur, old French.] 
I. A fhepherd. 
Receive this prefent by the mufes made, 
The pipe on which the Afcræan pa/tor play’d. 
The pa/tor fhears their hoary beards, 
And eafes of their hair the loaden herds. Dryden. 
% A clergyman who has the care of a flock ; one who has fouls 
to feed with found doétrine. 

The paflor maketh fuits of the people, and they with 
one voice teftify a general affent thereunto, or he joyfully 
beginncth, and they with like alacrity follow, dividing be- 
tween them the fentences wherewith they ftrive, which {hall 
much fhew his own, and ftir up othcrs zeal to the glory of 
God. Hooker, b. v. f. 39. 

The firft branch of the great work belonging to a paflor 
of the church, was to teach. South's Sermons. 

A breach in the general form of worfhip was reckoned too 
unpopular to be attempted, neither was the expcdient then 
found out of maintaining feparate pa/fors out of private 
purfes, Swift. 

Pa’storAL. adj. [paftoralis, Latin ; paftoral, French.] 
1. Rural; ruftick ; befeeming fhepherds ; imitating fhepherds. 

In thofe pa/foral paftimes, a great many days were fent to 
follow their flying predeceffors. Sidney. 

2. Relating to the care of fouls. 

Their lord and mafter taught concerning the pafforal care 
he had over his own flock. Hooker, b.v. f. 10. 

The bifhop of Salifbury recommended the tenth fatire of 
Juvenal, in his pafforal letter, to the ferious perufal of the 
divines of his diocefe. Dryden. 

Pa’sroraL. n. f. A poem in which any action or paffion is 
reprefented by its cffeéts upon a country life; or accordinz to 
the common practice in which fpeakers take upon them the 
character of fhepherds; an idyl; a bucolick. 
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Paftoral is an imitation of the adlion of a fhepherd, the 
form of this imitation is dramatick or narrative, or mixed 
of both, the fable fimple, the manners not tov polite nor too 
ruflick, Pope. 

The bet a€tors in the world, for tragedy, comedy, hi- 
Rory, pa/toral. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

There ought to be the fame difference between pa/lorals 
and elegies, as between the life of the country and the court ; 
the latter fhould be fmooth, clean, tender and pafionate : 
the thoughts may be bold, more gay, and more elevated than 

_ in pafleral. Walfh, 
Pa‘stry. n. f. [pa/ffiferic, Fr. from pafle.] 
1, The act of making pies. 

Let never freth machines your pa/fry try, ? 


Unlefs grandees or magiftrates are by, > 
Then you may put a dwarf into a pyc; King. ) 
2. Pics or baked pafte. 
Remember 
The feed cake, the pa/frjes and the furmenty pot. Tuffer, 
They call for dates and quinces in the pa/iry.  Shake/p. 


Beafts of chafe, or fowls of game, 
In pafiry built, or from the fpit, or boil’d, 
Gris amber ftcam’d. Milton's Paradife Regain’d. 
3. The place where paftry is made. 
Pa’srry-cook. a. f. [pafry and cook.} One whofe trade is 
to make and fell things baked in pafte. 

I wifh you knew what my hufband has paid to the pa/fry- 
cooks and confectioners. - Arbuthnot. 

Pa’srURABLE. adj. [from p2fure.] Fit for pafture. 
Pa’sTURAGE. 7. fa [paflurage, French. ] 
1. The bufinefs of feeding cattle. 

I wifh there were fome ordinances, that whofoever keepeth 
twenty kine, fhould keep a plough going ; for otherwife all 
men would fall to pa/furage, and none to hufbandry. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
2. Lands grazed by cattle. 

France has a fheep by her to fhew, that the riches of the 

country confifted chiefly in flocks and pa/lurage. Addifon. 
3. The ufe of pafture. 

Cattle fatted by good pa/turage, after violent motion, die 

fuddenly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Pa'srunre. fu [fafure, French.] 
i. Food; the act of feeding. 

Unto the confervation is required a folid pa/fure, and a food 

congenerous unto nature. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
2. Ground on which cattle feed. 
A carelefs herd, 

Full of the pa/ture, jumps along by him, 

And never ftays. Shake/peare’s As you like it. 

When there was not room for their herds to fecd together, 
they, by confent, feparated and enlarged their pa/fure where 
it beft liked them. Locke. 

The new tribes look abroad 
On nature’s common, far as they can fee 
Or wing, their range and pa/lure. 
p- Human culture ; education. 
From the firft peffures of our infant age, 
To elder cares and man’s feverer page 
We lah the pupil. Dryden. 
To Pa’sturE. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To place in g pafture. 
To Pa/stuRE. v.n. [from the noun] ‘To graze on the 
ground. 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thofe rare and folitary ; thefe in flocks 
Pa/luring at once, and in broad herds upfprung. . Milton. 
Pasty. u. j. [pafle, French.] A pye of cruft raifed without 
a difh. 


Thomfon’s Spring. 


Of the pafte a coffin will I rear, 
` And make two fajlies of your fhameful heads. -~ Shake/p. 
~ «1 will confefs what I know; if ye pinch me like a pa/ly, I 


5 can fay no more. Shake/peare. 
If you'd fright an alderman and mayor, 
«Within a pa/?y lodge a living hare. King. 
A man of fober life, 
Not quite a madman, though a pa/ly fell, 
„And much too wife to walk into a well. Pope. 


Pat. adj. [from pas, Dutch, Skinner.] Fit; convenient; 
exactly fuitable either as to time or place. This is a low word, 
and fhould not be ufed but in burlefque writings. 

Pat pat ; and here’s a marvellous convenient place for our 

tchearfal. Shakefpear’s Midfummer Night's Dream. 

Now I might do it pat, now he is praying. Shake/p: 
‘They never faw two things fo pat, 

In all refpects, -as this and that. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found very pat to his 


doctrine of the Eucharift. Atterbury. 
He was furely put to’t at the end of a verte, 
Becaufe he could find no word to come pat in. Swift. 


Pat. ./- [patte, Fr. is a foot, and thence pat may be a blow 
with the foot. ] 


x, A light quick blow ; a tap. 
The !caft noite a enough to difturb the operation of his 


BAT 


brain; the pat of a fhuttle-cock, or the creaking of 4 jack 
will do. Collzer on human Reajon. 
2. Small lump of matter beat into fhape with the hand. 
To Par. v. a. [fromthe noun.] ‘To ftrike lightly ; to tap. 

Children prove, whether they can rub upon the breaft 
with one hand, and pat upon the forehead with another, and 
ftraightways they pat with both. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Gay pats my fhoulder, and you vanifh quite. Pope, 

Pa’TaAcHeE. 7. /. A {mall fhip. Ainfworth. 

PA'TACOON. n.f. A Spanifh coin worth four fhillinge and 
eight pence Englith. Ainjworth, 

To Patcu. v.n. [pudtzer, Danifh; pezzare, Italian. } 

1. To cover with a piece fewed on. 

They would think themfelyes miferable in a patched coat, 
and yet their minds appear in a pie-bald livery of coarfe patches 
and borrowed {fhreds. Locke. 

2. To decorate the face with fmall {pots of black filk: 
In the middle boxes, were feveral ladies who patched both 
fides of their faces. Addifon's Speétater, N° 81. 
We begg’d her but to patch her face, 
She never hit one proper place. Swift. 
3. To mend clumfily ; to mend fo as that the original ftrength 
or beauty is loft. 


Any thing mended, is but patch’d. Skakefp- 
Phyfick can but mend our crazy ftate, 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 


Broken limbs, common prudence fends us to the furgeons 

to piece and patch up. L’Eftrange. 

4. To make up of fhreds or different pieces. Sometimes with 
up emphatical. 

If we feek to judge of thofe times, which the fcriptures fet 
us down without error, by the-reigns of the Affyrian princes, 
we fhall but patch up the ftory at adventure, and leave it in 
confufion. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

His glorious end was a patch’d work of fate, 

Ill forted with a {oft effeminate life: Dryden. 

There is that vifible fymmetry in a human body, as gives 
an intrinfick evidence, that it was not formed fucceffively and 
patched up by piece-meal. Bentley's Sermons. 

Enlarging an author’s fenfe, and building fancies of our 
own upon his foundation, we may call paraphrafing ; but 
more properly changing, adding, patching, piecing. Felton. 

PATCH. n. f. [pezzo, Italian,] 
1. A piece fewed on to cover a hole. 

Patches fet upon a little breach, 
Difcredit more in hiding of the flaw, 
Than did the flaw before it was fo patch’d. Shakefp. 

If the fhoe be ript, or patches put ; 

He’s wounded! fee the plaifter on his foot. Dryden. 

They fuffer their minds to appear in a pie-bald livery of 
coarfe patches and borrowed fhreds, fuch as the common opi- 
nion of thofe they converfe with clothe them in. Lockes 

2. A piece inferted in mofaick or variegated work. 
3. A {mall fpot of black filk put on the face. 

How ! providence! and yet a Scottifh crew! ; 

Then madam nature wears black patches too: Cleaveland, 
If to every common funeral, 

By your eyes martyr’d, fuch grace were allow’d, 

Your face wou’d wear not patches, but a cloud. Suckling. 

They were patched differently, and caft hoftile glances 
upon one another, and their patches were placed in -different 
fituations as party-fignals to diftinguith friends from foes. 4ddi/. 

This the morning omens feem’d to tell; 


Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell. Pope. 
4. A {mall particle ; a parcel of land. 
We go to gaina little patch of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name. Shakefp. 
g. A paltry fellow. Obfolete. , 
What a py’d ninny’s this? thou fcurvy patch!  Shakefp. 


Pa’TcHER. 1. f. [from patch.) One that patches; a botcher. 
Pa’tcHery. 2. J. [from patch.] Botchery; bungling work. 
Forgery. A word not in ufe. 
You hear him cogg, fee him diflemble, 
Know his grofs patchery, love him, and feed him, 

Yet remain affur'd that he’s a made-up villain. Shake/p. 
Pa/tcHwork. n. f. [patch and work.] Work made by fewing 
{mall pieces of different colours interchangeably together. 

When my cloaths were finifhed, they looked like the 
patchwork, only mine were all of a colour. Gulliver’s Travels 
Whoever only reads to tranfcribe fhining remarks, without 
entering into the genius and fpirit of the author, will be apt 
to be mifled out of the regular way of thinking ; and all the 
product of all this will be found a manifelt incoherent picce 


of patchwork. Swift. 
Foreign her air, her robe’s difcordant pride 
In patchwork Aut’ring. Dunciad. 


PATE. 2. /. [This is derived by Skinner from. téte, Fr.] The 
head. Now commonly ufed in contempt or ridicule, but an- 
tiently in ferious language. 

Senfelefs man, that himfclf doth hate, 
To love another ; 
Here take thy lover's token on thy pate, Fairy Queen. 
Behold 
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Behoid the defpaire, 
By cuftome and covetous pates, 


By gaps and opening of gates, Tuffer. 
He is atraitor, let him to the towcr, 
And crop away that factious pate of his. Shakefp. 
Steal by line and level is an excellent pafs of fate. Shakefp. 
That fly devil, 
That broker that ftill breaks the pate of faith, 
“hat dally breakvow. A 
Ti y I had broke thy pate, f 
nd afk`d thee mercy for’t. Shalt i 
+ Who dares J 
Say this man is a flatterer. The learned fate 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shatefp. 


Thank your gentler fate, 
That, for a bruis’d or broken pate; 
Has freed you from thole knobs that grow" 
Much harder on the married brow. Hudibras, 
If only fcorn attends men for afferting the church’s dig- 
nity, many will rather chufe to neglect their duty, than to 
get a broken fate in the church’s {ervice. South's Sermons. 
If any young novice happens into the neighbourhood of 
flatterers, prefently they arc plying his full purle and empty 
_ pate with addreffes fuitable to his Vanity, Scuth, 
Pa ten. adj. [from pate.] Having a pate. It is ufed only in 
compofition: as, long-fated or cunning ; thallow-pated or 
foolifh. 
Pare FACTION., 3. f. [patefaciic, Latin.] A& or ftate of 
opening. Ainfworth, 
PATEN. 2. f. (patina, Latin.] A.plate. Notin ufe. 
The floor of heav’n 
Is thick inlaid with paters of bright gold ; 
There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft, 
But in his motion like an angel fings. 
Pa Trent. adj. [patens, Latin; patent, French.] 
1. Open to the perufal of all: as, letters paient. 
2. Something appropriated by letters patent. 
© Madder is efteemed a commodity that will turn to good 
profit; fo that, in king Charles the firft’s time, it was made 
a patent commodity. Mortismer’s Hufbandry. 
Parent. z. /. A writ conferring fome exclufive right or pri- 
vilege. 
if you are fo fond over her iniquity, give her patent to of- 
fend; for if it touch not you, it Comes near no body. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/p. 


So will I grow, fo live, fo die, 
Ere I will yicld my virgin patent up 
Unto hislordfhip.  Shake/peare’s Midfum. Nights Dream. 
We are cenfured 4s obftinate, in not complying with a 
., royal patent. Swift. 
PATENTEE. n. f. | from patent.] One who has a patent. 

If his tenant and patentee difpofe of his gift, without his 
kingly confent, the lands fhal! revert to the king. Bacon. 
In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, the fecurities 
obliged the patentee to reteive his money back upon every 
demand. r Swft. 
PATER-NOSTER. i. f. (Lat.] The Lord’s prayer. 
No penny no fater-nofter. Camden’s Remains. 
PaTe’RNAL. adj. [paternus, Lat. paternel, Fr.) 
1. [Fatherly ; having the relation of a father 
father. 
I difclaim all my paternal cares 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. Shakefpeżres King Lear: 
Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow chriftians 
or governors of the church. Hammond. 
They {pend their days in joy unblam’d ; aiid dwell 
Long time in peacc, by families and tribes, 
Under paternal rule. Milton's Peradife Lof, 
2. Hereditary ; received in fucceffion from one’s father. 
Men plough with oxen of their own 
Their {mall paternal field of corn. 


3 pertaining toa 


Dryden. 
He held his paternal eftate from the bounty of the con- 
queror. s j a 
Retreat betimes 
To thy paternal feat, the Sabine field, 
Where the great Cato toil’d with his own hands, Addifon. 


PATERNITY. 2. f. [from paternus, Lat. paternité, Fr.] Fa- 
therfhip ; the relation of a father. 

The world, while it had {carcity of people, 

other dominion than paternity and elderfhip. Raleigh. 

A young heir, kept fhort by his father, might be known 

by his countenance; in this cafe, the paterhity and filiation 

leave very fenfible impre‘fions. Wahn. 

Patu. n. /. [pa8, Saxon.] Way; road; track. In conver- 

= fation it is ufed of a narrow et to be pafled on foot; but in 
folemn larguage means any paflage. 

For TEMA where is A place thereof ? that thou fhouldtt 

know the paths to the houfe thereof. ‘Fob xxxviii. 20. 

On the glad earth the golden age renew, 

And thy great father’s path to heav’n purfue: 


underwent no 


Dryden. 
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The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 

Tor crowns and chaplets. Dryden's Theocritus. 
There is but one road by which to climb up, and they 
have a very fevere law againft any that enters the town by 
another path, Icft any new one fhould be worn on the 
mountain, Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 
PATHE’TICAL, } [rabinos pathetique, *Fr.} Affecting 

PATHE TICK. $ the paflions ;_paffionate ; moving. 

His page that handful of wit; 

"Tis a moft pathetical neat. Shake/p. 
How pathetick is that expoftulation of Job, when, for the 
trial of his patience, he was made to look upon himfelf in 
this deplorable condition, Speitator, N° 571. 
Tully confidered the difpofitions of a fincerc and lefs mer- 


curial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick part. Swit. 
While thus pathetick to the prince ke fpoke, 
From the brave youth the {treaming paffion broke. Pope. 
PATHE’TICALLY. au. 


[from pathetical.} In fuch a mauner 
as may ftrike the paflions. 
_ Thefe reafons, to pathetically urged and fo admirably raifed 
by the profopopoia of nature, fpeaking to her children with 
fo much authority, deferve the pains I have taken. Dryden. 
PATHE TICALNRSS. a. f. [from pathetical.] Quality of being 
pathetick ; quality of moving the paffion. 
PA'THLESS. adj.[from path.] Untrodden; not marked with paths. 
. Afk thou the citizens of pathlefs woods ; 
What cut the air with wings, what fwim in floods. Sandys. 
Like one that had been led altray 
Through the heav’ns wide pathle/s way. 
In fortune’s empire blindly thus we £0, 

And wander after pathle/s deitiny, 

Whofe dark reforts fince prudence cannot know ; 

In vain it would provide. Dryden. 

Through mifts obfcure, fhe wings her tedious Way, 

Now wanders dazzl’d with too bright a da 

And from the fummit of a pathlefs coat 

. Sees infinite, and in that fight is loft. Prior, 
Pa’THOGNOMONICK. adj. [Fa oyvwuovixss, ra Soc and yvur- 
xw.] Such figns of a difeafe as are infeparable, defining the 
eflence or real nature of the difeafe ; not fymptomatick. Quincy. 
He has the true pathognomonice fign of love, jealoufy ; for 
_ no body will fuffer his miftrefs to be treated fo: Arbuthnot. 
PATHOLOGICAL. adj. [pathologique, Fr. from patholosy.) Re- 
lating to the tokens or difcoverable effeéts of a diftemper. 
Pa'THOLOGIST. n. f. [raSG and Aiyw.] One who treats of 
pathology. 
PATHOLOGY. n. f. [dot and atya; athologie, Fr.} 
‘That part of medicine which relates to the diene? with 
their differences, caufes and effects incident to the human 
body. ` Quincy, 
Pa'tHway. n. f. [path and way.] A road; firi&tly a narrow 
way to be pafled on foot. 
Alas, that love, whofe view is muffl’d fill, 
Should without eyes fee pathways to his ill. 
In the way of righteoufnets is life, aud in the pathway 
thereof there is no death: Proverbs xii. 28: 
When in the middle pathway bafks the fnake ; 

O lead me, guard me from the fultry hours. Gay. 
Pa’TIBLE. adj. [from patior, Lat.] Sufferable ; tolerable. DiE. 
Pa‘TIBULARY. ad}. [patibnlaire, Fr. from patibulum, Latin.] 

Belonging to the gallows. } 


Did, 
PATIENCE. n. f. [patience, French ; jatientia, 


Latin. ] 
1. The power of fuffering ; indurance ; the power of expect- 


ing long without rage or difcontent ; the power of fupporting 
faults or injuries without revenge; long fuffering: 
The king becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 
I have no relifh of them., 
Neceflary patience in feekjng the Lord, is better than he 
that leadeth his life without a guide. Ecciuf. xx. 22. 
Have patience with me; and I will pay thee all. Matthew. 
Chriftian fortitude and paticnce have their Opportunity in 
times of affliction and perfecution. Strat’s Sermons. 
Frequent debauch to habitude prevails, 
Patience of toil and loye of vittue fails. 
2. Sufferance; permiffion, 
By their patience, be it fpoken, the apoftles preached ag 
well when thcy wrote, as when they {pake the gofpel. Hooker. 
3- An herb. A fpecies of dock. 
Patience, an herb, makes a good boiled fallad. ALrtimoer. 
Pa'TiENT. adj. [patieit, Fr. patiens, Latin.] 
1. Having the quality of enduring, 
Wheat, which is the beft fort of grain, of which the 
pureft bread is made, is patient of heat atid cold, Ray. 
2. Calm under pain or affliction. 
Be patient, and I will itay. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Griev'd, but unmov'd, and paticht of your fcorn, 
Dryden's Theocritus. 


Milton. 


3 


Shakefp. 


Shake/p. Mackcth, 


Prior. 


I die. 
3- Not revengeful againft injuries. 
4. Not eafily provoked. 

Warn them that are ur 


ruly, fuppert the weak, be patent 
toward all men. 


1 Theffalonians v. 14. 
5. Not 
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5. Not hafty; not vicioufly eager or impetuous. 
Too induftrious to be great, 
Nor patient to expeét the turns of fate, 
‘They open’d camps deform’d by civil fight. 
PATIENT. n.f. [patient, Fr.] 
1. That which receives impreffions from external agents. 

Malice isa paffion fo impetuous and precipitate, that it 

often involves the agent and the patient. Gov. of the Tongue. 
To proper patients he kind agents brings, 

In various leagues binds difagrceing things. Creech. 

Action and paflion are modes which belong to fubftances : 
when a {mith with a hammer ftrikes a piece of iron, the 
hammer and the fmith are both agents or fubjects of action ; 
the one fupreime, and the other jubordinate : the iron is the 
patient or the fubjeét of paffion, ina philofophical fenfe, be- 
caufe it receives the operation of the agent.  /Watts’s Logick. 

2. A perfon difeafed. It is commonly ufed of the relation be- 
tween the fick and the phyfician. 

You deal with me like a phyfician, that feeing his patient 
in a peftilent fever, fhould chide inftead of adminiftring help, 
and bid him be fick no more. Sidney. 

Through ignorance of the difeafe, through unreafonable- 
nefs. of the time, inftead of good he worketh hurt, and out 
of one evil throweth the patient into many miferies. Spen/er. 

A phyfician ufes various methods for the recovery of fick 
perfons ; and though all of them are difagreeable, his patients 
are never angry. Addifon. 

3. lt is fometimes, but rarely ufed abfolutely for a fick perfon. 
Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate 

With golden canopies or beds of ftate; 

But the poor patient will as foon be found 

On the hard matrefs or the mother ground. Dryden. 

To PATIENT. v. a. [patienter, Fr.] ‘To compofe one’s felf ; 
to behave with patience. Obfolete. 

Patient yourfelf, madam, and pardon me. Shakefp. 
Pa’TIENTLY. adv. [from patient. ] 
1. Without rage under pain or affliction. 

Lament not, Eve, but patiently refign 

What juftly thou haft loft. Milton’s Paradife La. 
Ned is in the gout, 

Lies rack’d with pain, and you without; 

How patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad the cafe is not your own. Swift. 

2. Without vicious impetuofity. 

That which they grant, we gladly accept at their hands, 
and wifh that patiently they would examine how little caufe 
they have to deny that which as yet they grant not. Hooker. 

Could men but once be perfuaded patiently to attend to the 
dictates of their own minds, religion would gain more pro- 
felytes. Calamy’s Sermons. 

Pa’rine. n. f. [patina, Lat.] The cover of a chalice. inf. 
Pa’tLy. adv. [trom pat.] Commodioufly ; fitly. 
PA’ TRIARCH. n. f. [patriarche, Fr. patriarcha, Latin.] 
1. One who governs by paternal right; the father and ruler of 
` a family. ; 

So fpake the patriarch Gf mankind ; but Eve 

Perfifted, yet fubmifs. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots rifing up, and fpreads by flow degrees, 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 

Supreme in ftate ; and in three more decays. 

2, A bifhop fuperior to archbifhops. 

The patriarchs for an hundred years had been of one houfe, 
to the prejudice of the church, and there yet remained one 
bifhop of the fame kindred. Raleigh. 

Where fecular primates were heretofore given, the eccle- 
fiaftical laws have ordered patriarchs and ecclefiaftical primates 
to be placed. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

PATRIARCHAL. adj. [patriarchal, Fr. from patriarch. } 
1. Belonging to patriarchs ; fuch as was poflefed or en,oyed by 
patriarchs. r 
Such drowfy fedentary fouls have they, 
Who would to patriarchal years live on, 
Fix’d to hereditary clay, 

And know no climate but their own. Norris. 

Nimrod cnjoyed this patriarchal power ; but he againtt right 
enlarged his empire, by feizing violently on the rights of 
other lords. Locke. 

2. Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. 

Archbifhops or metropolitans in France are immediately 
fubject to the pope's jurifdiction ; and, in other places, they are 
imunediately fubject to the patriarchal tees Ayliffe. 

PT RARcHATE. } n. jJ. [patriarchat, Fr. from patriarch.] A 
Pa’rrtarcsusnip, § bifhoprick fuperior to archbifhopricks. 

Prelacics may he termed the greater benefices ; as that of 

the pontificate, a patriarch/hip and archbifhoprick. = Ayh fe. 
PATRIARCHY. n. f) Jurifdiction of a patriarch ; patriarchate. 

Calabria, pertained to the patriarch of Conttantinople, as 
appearcth in the novel of Leo Sophus, touching the precedence 
of metropolitans belonging to that patriarchy. Brerewood. 

PATRICIAN. adj. [patricien, Vr, patricius, Lat] Senato- 
rial; noble; not plebeian, 


Prior. 


Dryden. 
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I fee 
Th’ infulting tyrant prancing o’er the field, 


His horfe’s hoofs wet with patrician blood ! Addifon. 
Parrician. n.f A nobleman. 
Noble patricians, patrons of my right, 
Defend the juftice of my caufe with arms. Shake/p. 
You'll find Gracchus, from patrician grown 
A fencer and the fcandal of the town. Dryden, 


Your daughters are all married to wealthy patricians. Swift. 
PATRIMO'NIAL. adj. (patrimonial, Fr. from patrimony.] Pof- 
fefled by inheritance. 
The expence of the duke of Ormond’s own great patri- 
monial eftate, that came over at that time, is of no {mall 


confideration in the ftock of this kingdom. Temple. 
Their patrimonial floth the Spaniards keep, 
And Philip firft tdught Philip how to fleep. Dryden, 


PA’TRIMONY. n. f. [patrimonium, Latin ; patrimoine, Fr.] 
An eftate poffefled by inheritance. 
Inclofures they would not forbid, for that had been to forbid 


the improvement of the patrimony of the kingdom. Bacon. 
So might the heir, whofe father hath, in play, 
Watted a thoufand pounds of ancient rent, 
By painful earning of one groat a day, 
Davies. 


Hope to reftore the patrimony fpent. 
In me all 

Pofterity ftands curs’d! fair patrimony 

That I muft leave ye, fons. Miiton’s Par. Loft. 
For his redemption, all my patrimony 

I am ready to forego and quit. Milton's Agonifles. 
Their fhips like wafted patrimonies fhew ; 

Where the thin fcatt’ring trees admit the light, 


And fhun each other’s fhadows as they grow. Dryden. 
The fhepherd laft appears, 

And with him all his patrimony bears ; 

His houfe and houfhold gods, his trade of war, 

His bow and quiver, and his trufty cur. Dryden. 


PA’TRIOT. n.f. One whofe ruling paffion is the love of 


his country. 


Patriots who for facred freedom ftood. Tickel. 
The firm patriot there, 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Shall know he conquer’d. Addifon’s Cato, 


Here tears fhall flow from a more gen’rous caufe, 

Such tears as patriots fhed for dying laws. Pope. 

Pa’trioTisM. n.f. [from patriot.] Love of one’s country 5 
zeal for one’s country. 

To PATRO'CINATE. v. a. [patrocinor, Latin; patrociner, old 
French.] To patronife; to protect ; to defend. Digs 

PATROL. n. f. (patrouille, patouille, old French.) 

1. The act of going the rounds in a garrifon to obferve that 
orders are kept. 

2. Thofe that go the rounds. 

O thou ! by whofe almighty nod the fcale 

Of empire rifee, or alternate falls, 

Send forth the faving virtues round the land 

In bright patrol. _ Lhomfon’s Summer. 
ToPa‘tRoL. v. n. [patrouiller, Fr.] To go the rounds in a 

camp or garifon. 
Thefe out guards of the mind are fent abroad 

And {till patrolling beat the neighb’ring road, 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 

Keep pofts advanc’d, and on the frontier lie. 
PA’TRON. 2. f. [patron, Fr. patronus, Latin.] 
1. One who countenances, fupports or protects. Commonly a 

wretch who fupports with infolence, and is paid with flattery. 


Blackmore. 


I'll plead for you, as for my patron. Shake/p. 
Ne’er let me pafs in filence Dorfet’s name ; 

Ne’er ceafe to mention the continu’d debt, 

Which the great patron only would forget. Pricer. 


2, A guardian faint. 
Thou amongft thofe faints, whom thou do’ft fee, 
Shall be a faint, and thine own nation’s friend 
And fatron. Fairy Queen, b.i 
St. Michael is mentioned as the patron of the Jews, and is 
now taken by the Chriftians, as the protector general of our 
religion. Dryden. 
3. Advocate; defender ; vindicator. 
We are no patrons of thofe things ; the beft defence where- 
of is fpeedy redrefs and amendment. Hooker, b. ii. f. 1. 
Whether the minds of men have naturally imprinted on 
them the ideas of extenfion and number, I Icave to thofe who 
are the patron: of innate principles. Locke. 
4. One who has donation of ecclefiaftical preferment. 
PATRONAGE. n. f. [from patron. ] 
1. Support ; protection. . 
Lady, moft worthy of all duty, how falls it out, that you, 
in whom all virtue fhines, wil! take the patronage of fortune, 


the only rebellious handmaid againft virtue. Sidney. 
Here’s patronage, and herc cur art defcnes, 
W hat breaks its bonds, what draws the cloter ties, 
Shows what rewards our fervices may gain, 
And how too often we may court in vain. Creech. 
6 2. Guardianthip 
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2. Guardianfhip of faints. N 
From certain paflages of the poets, feveral ihips made 
choice of fome god or other for their guardians, as among 
the Roman Catholicks every veffel is recommended to the 
patronage of fome particular faint. Addijon. 
3. Donation of a benefice ; right of conferring a benefice. 
To Pa’TRONAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To patronile; to 
protect. A bad word. 
Dar’ft thou maintain the former words thou fpak’ft ? 
Yes, fir, as well as you dare patronage 


The envious barking of your faucy tongue. Shake/p. 
An out-law in a caftle keeps, 
And ufes it to patronage his theft. Shake/p. 


PatRo/NAL. adj. [from patronus, Lat.] Protecting; fupport- 
ing; guarding; defending ; doing the office of a patron. 
The name of the city being difcovered unto their enemies, 
their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by 
charms. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Pa’rroness. n. f. [feminine of patron ; patrona, Lat.] 
1. A female that defends, countenances or fupports. 
Of clofe efcapes the aged patrone/s, 
Blacker than earft, her fable mantle fpred, 
When with two trufty maids in great diftrefs, 


Both from mine uncle and my realm I fled. Fairfax. 
All things fhould be guided by her direction, as the fove- 
reign patrone/s and protectrefs of the enterprife. Bacon. 
Befriend me night, beft patrone/s of grief, 
Over the pole thy thickeft mantle throw. Milton. 


He petitioned his patrone/s, who gave him for anfwer, that 
providence had affigned every bird its proportion. L’Efrrange. 

It was taken into the protection of my patroneffes at court. 

Swift. 

2. A female guardian faint. 

To Pa’rRonise. v. a. [from patron.) To prote; to fup- 
port; to defend; to countenance. 

Churchmen are to be had in due refpect for their work 
fake, and protected from fcorn; but if a clergyman be loofe 
and fcandalous, he muft not be patronifed nor winked at. Bac. 

Alltendernefs of confcience again{t good laws, is hypocrify, 
and patronifed by none but men of defign, who look upon it 
as the fitteft engine to get into power. South's Sermons. 

I have been efteemed and patronifed by the grandfather, 
the father and the fon. Dryden. 

PaTRONY MICK. n.f. [mærgovupixos, patronymique, Fr.] Name 
exprefling the name of the father or anceftor: as, Tydides, 
the fon of Tydeus. 

It ought to be rendered the fon, Te€tonides being a 
patronymick. Broome. 

Pat TEN of a pillar. n.f. Its bafe. Ainfworth. 

PATTENMAKER. n, f. [patter and maker.) He that makes 
pattens. : 

Pa’tten. n.f. [patin, Fr.) A fhoe of wood with an iron 
ring, worn under the common fhoe by women to keep them 
from the dirt. 

Their fhoes and pattens are fnouted and piked more than a 
finger long, crooking upwards, which they call crackowes, 
which were faftened to the knees with chains of gold and 
filver. Camden’s Remains. 

Good houfewives 

Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily fhed, 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 

To Pa’tTER. wv. 2. [from patte, Fr. the foot.] To make a 
noife like the quick fteps of many feet. 

Patt’ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter defcends in harden’d rain. Dryden. 
The ftealing fhower is fcarce to patter heard 

By fuch as wander through the foreft walks. 

PA'TTERN. n. f. [patron, Fr. patroon, Dutch.] 

1. The original propofed to imitation; the archetype; that 
which is tobe copied ; an exemplar. 

As though your defire were, that the churches of old fhould 
be patterns for us to follow, and even glafles wherein we 
might fee the practice of that which by you is gathered out of 
{cripture. Hooker. 

I will be the pattern of all patience ; 

I will fay nothing. Shake/p. King Lear. 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that fhall fucceed. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

The example and pattern of the church of Rome. Claren. 
Lofe not the honour you have early won, 


Thomfon. 


But ftand the blameleds pattern of a fon. Dryden. 
Meafure the excellency of a virtuous mind; not as it is 
the copy, but the pattern of regal power. nn ai 


This pattern fhould be our guide, in our prefent ftate of 
pilgrimage. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
Chriftianity commands us to act after a nobler pattern, 
than the virtues even of the moft perfect men. Rogers. 
Take pattern by our fitter ftar, 
Delude at once and blefs our fight; 
When you are feen, be feen from far, i 
And chiefly chufe to fhine by night. Swift. 


PAU 


2. A [pecimen; a part fhown as a fample of the reft. 

A gentleman fends to my fhop for a pattern of ftuff; if he 
like it, he compares the pattern with the whole piece, and 
probably we bargain. Swift, 

3. Aninitance ; an example. 

What God did command touching Canaan, the fame con- 
cerneth not us otherwife than only as a fearful pattern of his 
juft difpleafure againft finful nations. Hooker, b. v. f. 17. 

4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the cutting of cloth. 
To Pa/TTERN. v. a. [patronner, Fr. from the noun.] 
1. To make in imitation of fomething ; to copy. 
Ay, fuch a place there is, where we did hunt, 
Pattern'd by that the poet here defcribes. Shakefp. 
2. To ferve as an example to be followed. Neither fenfe is 
now much in ufe. 
When I that cenfure him do fo offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 


And nothing come in partial. Shake/p. 
Pa’van. f 4 oaken. ; 
PAivit. } n. f. A kind of light tripping dance. Ainf. 
Pav’ciLoquy. n. f. [pauciloquixm, Lat.] Sparing and rare 

fpeech. Dia. 


Paucity. [paucitas, from paucus, Latin. ] 
1. Fewnefs; {mallnefs of number. 
The multitude of parifhes, and paucity of fchools. Hooker. 
In fuch flender corpufcles as thofe of colour, may eafily be 
conceived a greater paucity of protuberant corpufcles. Boyle. 
Socrates well underftood what he faid touching the rarity 
and paucity of friends. L’ Efirange. 
2. Smallnefs of quantity, 
This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other animals : 
as, lizzards, frogs and other fifhes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To PAVE. v. a. [pavio, Lat. paver, Fr.] 
1. Tolay with brick or ftone; to floor with ftone. 
Should fhe kneel down, 
Her brother’s ghoft his paved bed would break, 


And take her hence in horrour. Shakefp. 
Let not the court be faved, for that ftriketh up a great heat 
in fummer, and much cold in winter. Bacon. 


From this chymic fame 
I fee a city of more precious mold, 
With filver pav’d, and all divine with gold. Dryden. 
The ftreets are paved with brick or freeftone. Addifen. 
2. To make a paflage eafy. 
It might open and pave a prepared way to his own title. Bac. 
Pa’vEMENT. n. f. [pavimentum, Lat.} Stones or bricks laid 
onthe ground ; ftone floor. 
The marble pavement clofes, he is enter’d 
Into his radiant roof. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
A broad and ample road, whofe duft is gold, 
And pavement {tars feen in the galaxy. Milton, 
The long laborious pavement here he treads, 
That to proud Rome th’ admiring nations leads. Addi/on. 
The foundation of Roman ways was made of rough ftone 
joined together with cement ; upon this was laid another layer, 
confifting of fmall ftones and cement, to plane the inequali- 
ties of the lower ftratum in which the ftones of the upper 
pavement were fixed : for there can be no very durable peve- 
ment, but a double one. Arbuthnet on Coins. 
Pa‘ver. . 
PAE bas [from pave.] One who lays with ftones. 
For thee the fturdy paver thumps the ground, 
Whilft ev’ry ftroke his lab’ring lungs refound. Gay. 
Pavr'Lion. n. f. [pavillon, French.] A tent; a temporary or 
moveable houfe. 
Flowers being under the trees, the trees were to them a 
pavillion, and the flowers to the trees a mofaical floor. Sidney. 


She did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiffue. Shakefp. 
He, only he, heaven’s blew pavilion {preads, 
And on the ocean’s dancing billows treads. Sandy. 


It was ufual for the enemy, when there was a king in the 
field, to demand by a trumpet in what part of the camp he 
refided, that they might avoid firing upon the royal pavi/ton. 

Addifon’s Freeholder, N? 23. 
The glowing fury fprings, 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and fhrouds 
Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds, Pope. 
To Pavr'Lion. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To furnifh with tents. 
Jacob in Mahanaim faw 
The field pavilion’d with his guardians bright. Milten. 
2. To be fheltered by a tent. , 
With his batt’ning flocks the careful fwain 

Abides pavilion’d on the grafly plain. 

Pauncn. n. f. [panfe, French ; pança, Spanifh ; fantex, Latin. ] 
The belly ; the region of the guts. 

Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would eat hard ; 
Antipater would fay of him, that he was like a facrifice, that 
nothing was left of it’ but the tongue and the paunch, Bacon. 


19 H Pleading 


PAW 


Pleading Matho born abroad for air, 
With his fat paunch fills his new-fafhion’d chair. Dryden. 
To Pauncn: v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce or rip the 
belly ; to exenterate ; to take out the paunch ; to evifcerate. 
With a log 
Batter his fkull, or paunch him witha ftake. Shake/p. 
Chiron attack’d ‘Talthibius with fuch might, 
One pafs had paunch'd the huge hydropick knight. Garth. 
PAV'PER. 2. J- [Latin.] A poor perfon; one who receives 
alms. 
Pause. n.f. [paufe, Fr. paufa, low Latin; waive.) 
1. A ftop; a place or time of intermiffion. 
Neither could we ever come to any paufe, whereon to reft 
our affurance this way. Hooker, b. ii. f. 4. 
Comes a fellow crying out for help, 
And Caffio following with determin’d fword, 
To execute upon him; this gentleman 
Steps in to Caffio, and intreats his pau/e. 
Some paufe and refpite only I require, 
Till with my tears I fhall have quench’d my fire. Denham. 
The punifhment muft always be rigoroufly exacted, and 
the blows by pau/es laid on till they reach the mind, and you 
perceive the figns of a true forrow. Locke. 
Whilft thofe exalted to primeval light, 
Only perceive fome little paufe of joys 
In thofe great mcments, when their god employs 


Shake/p. 


Their miniftry. Prior. 
What pau/e from woe, what hopes of comfort bring 
The names of wife or great. Prior. 


Our difcourfe is not kept up in converfation, but falls into 
more pau/es and intervals than in our neighbouring countries. 
Addifon’s Speftator, N° 133. 
2. Sufpenfe ; doubt. 
Like a man to double bufinefs bound, 
I ftand in paufe where I fhall firft begin, 
And both neglect. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
3. Break; paragraph; apparent feparation of the parts of a 
difcourfe. 

He writes with warmth, which ufually negleéts method, 
and thofe partitions and paufes which men, educated in the 
{chools, obferve. Locke. 

4. Place of fufpending the voice marked in writing, 

5. A ftop or intermifhon in mufick. 

To PAUSE. v. n. 

1. To wait; to ftop; not to proceed ; to forbear fora time. 
Tarry ; paujea ah or two, 


Before you hazard : for in chu ing wron 


I lofe your company ; therefore forbear a while. Shakefp. 
Give me leave to read philofophy. 
And, while I pauje, ferve in your harmony: Shake/p. 
Paufing a while, thus to herfelf fhe mus’d, Milton, 
2. To deliberate. 
Bear Worcefter to death, and Vernon too. 
Other offenders we will pau/e upon. Shakefp. Henry IV. 


Solyman pau/ing a little upon the matter, the heat of his 


fury being over, fuffered himfelf to be intreated. Knolles, 
3. To be intermitted. 
What awe did the flow folemn knell infpire, 
The pealing organ, and the paufing choir, 
And the lait words, that duft to duft convey’d! Tickell, 


Pauser. n. f. [from paufe.] He who paufes; he who delibe- 
rates. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the pau/er, reafon. 
PAW. n. f. [patwen, Welth.] 
1. The foot of a beaft of prey. 
One chofe his ground, 
Whence rufhing he might fureft feize them both 
Grip’d in each paw. Muilton’s Paradife Loft. 
The bee and ferpent know their ftings, and the bear the 
ufe of his paws, More’s Antidote againft Atheifin. 
If lions had been brought up to painting, where you have 
one lion under the fcet of a man, you fhould have had twenty 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


men under the paw of a lion. L Eftrange. 
Each claims poffeffion, 
Both their paws are faftened on the prey. Dryden, 
2. Hand. In contempt. 
Be civil to the wretch imploring, 
And lay your paws upon him without roaring. Dryden. 


To Paw. v. n. [from the noun.} To draw the fore foot along 
the ground. 
The fiery courfer, when he hears from far, 
The fprightly trumpets and the fhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis’d fight. 
Dryden, 
Th’ impatient courfer pants in every vein, 
And pawing, feems to beat the diftant plain, 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs’d, 
And ere he ftarts, a thoufand fteps are loft. Pope. 
Once, a fiery hore, pawing with his hoof, ftruck a hole 
_ in my handkerchief. Swift, 


? 


PAY 


To Paw. v. a. 
1. To ftrike with a draucht of the fore foot: i 
His hot courfer paw'd th’ Hungarian plain, 


And adverle legions ftood the fhock in vain. Tickell. 
2. To handle roughly. 
3. To fawn ; to fatter. Ainfwsrth. 


PAWN. 2. f- [pand, Dutch; pan, French.] Something given 
to pledge as a fecurity for money borrowed or promife made, 
Her oath for love, her honour’s pawn. Shakefp. 
As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not take pawns 
without ufe; or they will look for the forfeiture. Bacon, 
He retains much of his primitive efteem, that abroad his 
very word will countervail the bond or pawn of another. Hewel, 
Here’s the very heart, and foul, and life-blood of Go- 
mez; pawns in abundance, ’till the next bribe helps their 
hufbands to redeem them. Dryden's Spani~h Fryar. 
2. The ftate of being pledged. 
Sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. Shakefp. 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemifh’d crown, ~ 


Wipe off the duft that hides our {ceptre’s gilt. Shake/p. 
3. A common man at chefs, Ainfwarth, 
Pa'weD. adj. [from paw.] 
1. Having paws. 
2. Broad footed. Ainla orth, 


‘Yo Pawn. .v.a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to give in 
pledge. It is now feldom ufed but of pledges given for 
money. 

I hold it cowardife 
To reft miftruftful, where a noble heart oe 
Hath pawn'd an open hand in fign of love. Shakefp, 
Let’s lead him on with a fine baited delay, ’till he hath 
pawn'd his horfes. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of WVindfor. 


Pawn me to this your honour, fhe is his. Shake/p. 
I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 
to feel my affection to your honour. Shake/peare. 


Will you thus break your faith ?—— 

I pawn’d you none: 

I promis’d you redrefs. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Pll pawn the little blood which I have left, 

To fave the innocent. Shake/p. Winters Tah. 
If any thought annoys the gallant youth, 

Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance, 


For which he lately pawn’d his heart. Waller. 
She who before had mortgag’d her eftate, 

And pawn’d the laft remaining piece of plate. Dryden. 

One part of the nation is pawned to the other, with hardly 

a poffibility of being ever redeemed. Swift, 


Pa'WNBROKER. n. f. [pawn and broker.} One who lends 
money upon pledge. 

The ufurers or money-changers were a fort of a feanda- 
lous employment at Rome; thofe money-fcriveners feem to 
have been little better than our pawnbrokers. Arbuthnot. 

To PAY. v.a. [paier, Fr. apagar, Spanith ; pacare, Lat. ] 
1. To difcharge a debt. 
You have done enough, and have perform’d 
A faint-like forrow; and indeed paid down 


More penitence, than done trepafs. Shake/p. 
Your fon has paid a foldier’s debt ; 5 

He only liv’d but till he was a man. Shakefp. 

She does what fhe will, fay what fhe will, take all, pay 
all. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor- 

The king and prince 
Then paid their off’rings in a facred grove 
To Hercules. Dryden. 


An hundred talents of filver did the children of Ammon 
pay. 2 Chronicles xxvii. 5. 
I have peace offerings with me ; this day have I paid my 
vows. Proverbs vit. 14. 
Have patience, and I will pay thee all. Matthew viii. 26. 
‘The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again. P/. xxxvii. 21. 
2. To difmifs one to whom any thing is due with his money. 
3. To attone; to make amends by tuffering; with Sor before the 
caufe of payment. 


If this prove true, they'll pay for’t. Shakefp. 
Bold Prometheus, whofe untam’d defire 

Rival’d the fun with his own heav’nly fire, 

Now doom’d the Scythian vulture’s endlefs prey, 

Severely pays for animating clay. Rofcommon. 


Men of parts, who were to act according to the tefult of 
their debates, and often pay for their miftakes with their 
heads, found thofe fcholaftick forms of little ufe to difcover 
truth. Locke. 

4. To beat. 

I follow’d me clofe, and, with a thought, feven of the 

cleven I paid. Shakefp, Henry IV. 


B. Febnf. 


Forty things more, 
For which, or pay me quickly, or I’ll pay you. 
. To reward; to recompente. 
She I love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well; and pays me with difdain, 
Dryden’; Knights Tale. 
6. To give 


Pee yk 


6. To give the equivalent for any thing bought. 
Riches are got by confuming lefs of foreign commodities, 
than what by commodities or labour is paid for. Locke. 
Pay. n. jJ. [from the verb.] Wages; hire; moncy given in 
return for fervice. 
Come on, brave foldicrs, doubt not of the day ; 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. Shakefp. 
The foldier is willing to be converted, for there is neither 
pay nor plunder to be got. L’Ejirange. 
Money, inftead of coming over for the pay of the army, 
has been tranfmitted thither for the pay of thole forces called 


from thence. Temple. 
Here only merit conftant pay reccives, 
Is bleft in what it takes, and what it gives. Pope. 


Pa'v ABLE. adj. [paiable, Fr. from pay. ] 
1. Due; to be paid. 

The marriage-money, the princefs brought, was payable 
ten days after the folemnization. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The farmer rates or compounds the fums of money payable 
to her majefty, for the alienation of lands, made without or 

-bv licence. Bacon. 
2. Such as there is power to pay. 

To repay by a return equivalent, is not in every onc’s 

power ; but thanks are a tribute payable by the pooreft. South. 
Pa‘ypay. n.f. [pay and day.) Day on which debts are to be 
difcharged or wages paid. 

Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon truft 
till next payday. Locke. 

Pa’yeR. n. f. [paieur, Fr. from pay.] One that pays. 
Pa’ymasTER. 7. f. {pay and majler.] One who is to pay ; 
one from whom wages or reward is received. 

Howfoever they may bear fail for a time, yet are they fo 
fure paymafters in the end, that few have held out their lives 
fafely. Hayward. 

If we defire that God fhould approve us, it is a fign we do 

__ his work, and expect him our payma/ter. Taylor. 
Pa'yMEnT. 2. /. [from pay.] 
1. The act of paying. 
2. The difcharge of debt or promife. 
Thy hufband commits his body 

To painful labour both by fea and land, 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 

Too little payment for fo great a debt. Shake/p. 

Perfons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are lefs envied, 
for their fortune feemeth but due unto them; and no man 


envieth the payment of a debt. Bacon. 
3. A reward. 
Give her an hundred marks. 
—An hundred marks ! by this light I’ll ha’ more. 
An ordinary groom is for fuch payment. Shake/p. 


The wages that fin bargains with the finner, are life, plea- 
fure and profit ; but the wages it pays him with, are death, 
torment and deftruction : he that would underf{tand the falfe- 
hood and deceit of fin thoroughly, muft compare its promifes 
and its payments together. South’s Sermons. 

4. Chaftifement; found beating. Ainfworth. 
To Payse. v.n. [Ufed by Spenfer for poife.] To balance. 
, Ne was it ifland then, ne was it pays’d 

Amid the ocean waves, 

But was all defolate. 

Pa‘yser. n. f. [for poifer.] One that weighs. 

To mange this coinage, porters bear the tin, porzers weigh 
it, a fteward,comptroller and receiver keep the account. Carew. 

Pea. n. f. [pifum, Latin; piya, Saxon; pois, French.] 

A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out of his empale- 
ment rifes the pointal, which becomes a long pod full of 
roundifh feeds ; the ftalks are fiftulous and weak, and feem 
to perforate the leaves by which they are embraced ; the other 
leaves grow by pairs along the midrib, ending in a tendril. 
1. The fpecies are fixteen: the greater garden pea, with 
white flowers and fruit. 2. Hotfpur pea. 3. Dwarf pea. 
4. French dwarf pea. 5. Pea with an efculent hufk. 6. 
Sickle pea. 7. Common white pea. 8. Green rouncival 


Fairy Queen. 


pea. 9. Grey pea. 10. Maple rouncival pea. 11. Rofe 
pea. 12. Spanifh moretto pea. 13. Marrowfat or Dutch 
admiral pea. 14. Union pea. 15. Sea pea. 16. Pig 

Miller, 


ea. 
PEACE. n. f. [paix, French; pax, Latin.] 
1. Refpite from war. 
The Dane and Swede rouz’d up to fierce alarms, 
Blefs the wife conduct of her pious arms ; 
Soon as her ficets appear, their terrours ccafe, 
And all the northern world lics hufh’d in peace. 
No joys to him pacifick {cepters yield, 
War founds the trump, he rufhes to the fiec, 
Peace courts his hand, but fpreads her charmsin vain. «.2gn, 
2. Quict from fuits or difturbances. 
The king gave judgment againft Warren, and commanded 
that Sherborn fhould hold his land in peace. Davies. 
3. Reft from any commotion. 
4- Stilnefs from riots or tumults. - ' 
Keep peace upon your lives; he dies that ftrikes again. Sha. 


Addilon. 


PEA 
All affembled here in) arms againft God’s peace and tha 
king’s, we charge you to repair to your dwelling places, -Shaf. 
Shallow, you have yourfelf been a great fichter, though 
now a man of peace. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
5. Reconciliation of differences. 
Let him make peace with me. 
6. A ftate not hoftile. 
If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with 
mc, let the enemy perfecute my foul. Pfalm vii. 4. 
There be two falfe peaces or unitics: the one grounded 
upon an implicit ignorance. Bacon. 
7. Reft; quiet; content; freedom from terrour ; heavenly reit. 
Well, peace be with him that hath made us heavy ! 
— Peace be with us, left we be heavier ! Shake/peare. 
Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou fhalt not die. Fudg. vi. 23: 
The God of hope fill you with all Joy and peace in believ- 
ing, that ye may abound in hope. Romans xv. 13. 
Religion direéts us rather to fecure inward peace than out- 
ward eafe, to be more careful to avoid everlafting torment 
than light afflictions. Tillotjon’s Sermons: 
8. Silence; fuppreffion of the thoughts. 
"Twill out ;—I peace / 
No, I will {peak as liberal as the air. Shake/peare. 
In an examination, a freed fervant, who had much 
power with Claudius, very faucily had almoft.all the words ; 
and amongft other things, he afked in {corn one of tlie exa- 
minates, who was a freed fervant of Scribonianus ; I pray, 
Sir, if Scribonianus had been emperor, what would you have 
done? he anfwered, I would have ftood behind his chair and 


Maia xxvii. 5. 


held my peace. Bacon. 
She faid ; and held her peace: Æneas went 
Sad from the cave. Dryden. 


PEACE. interjection. A word commanding filence. 

Peace! fear, thou comeft too late, when already the arm 

is taken. Sidney, b. ii. 
Hark! peace ! 

It was the owl that fhriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the ftern’ft good night. 
Peace, good reader do not weep ; 

Peace, the loyers are afleep ; 

They, fweet turtles, folded lie, 

In the laft knot that love could tie. 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 

*Till this ftormy night be gone ; 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtains will be drawn, 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day fhall never fleep in night. 

But peace, I muft not quarrel with the will 

Of higheft difpenfation. Milton’s Agonifies. 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and, thou deep, peace / 

Said then th’ omnific word. Milton. 

I prythee peace / 
Perhaps fhe thinks they are too near of blood. Dryden, 
PEA‘CE-OFFERING. n. f. [peace and offer.] Among the Jews, 
a facrifice or gift offered to God for attonement and recon. 
ciliation for a crime or offence. 
A facrifice of peace- offering offer without blemith. Lev. iii. r. 
PEA‘CEABLE. adj. [from peace.] 
1. Free from war; free from tumult. 

The moft peaceable way for you, if you do take a thief, is 
to let him fhew himfelf, and fteal out of your company. Shak. 

The reformation of England was introduced in a peaceable 
manner, by the fupreme power in parliament. Swift. 

2. Quiet; undifturbed. 
The laws were firft intended for the reformation of abufes 
and peaceable continuance of the fubject. Spenfer. 
Lie, Philo; untouch’d on my peaceable thelf, 
Nor take it amifs, that fo little I heed thee ; 
I’ve no envy to thee, and fome love to myfelf, 
Then why fhould I anfwer ; fince firft I muft read thec; Py. 
3- Not violent ; not bloody. g 

The Chaldzans flattered both Cæfar and Pompey with 
long lives and a happy and peaceable death ; both which fell out 
extremely contrary. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. Not quarrelfome ; not turbulent. 

Thefe men are peaceable, therefore let them dwell in the 

land and trade. Gene/is XXXIV. 21. 
PEA'CEABLENESS. n. f. [from peaceable.) Quictnefs ; difpo- 
fition te peace. 

Plant in us all thofe precious fruits of picty, juftice, and 
charity, and peaceablene/s, and bowels of mercy toward all 
others. Hemmond’s Fundamentals, 

Pea’CEABLY. adu. [from peaceable. ] 
1, Without war; without tumult. 
To his crown, fhe him reftor’d, 
n which he dy’d, made ripe for death by eld 
And after will’d it fhould to her temain, 

Who peaceably the fame long time did weld. a. Queen. 

The balance of power was provided for, clfe Pififtratus 
could never have governed fo péavcably, without changing any 
of Solon’s laws. ¥ Swift, 

2. Without 


Shake/p. 


Crafbaw. 


PEA 


9. Without difturbance. 
The pangs of death do make him grin 5 
Difturb him not, let him pafs peaceably. 
Pea'cEFuL. adj. [peace and full.] 
I. Quiet; not in war. 
That rouz’d the Tyrrhene realm with loud alarms, 
And peaceful Italy involv’d in arms. Dryden. 
2. Pacifick ; mild. 
As one difarm’d, his anger all he loft ; 
And thus with peaceful words uprais’d her foon. 
The peaceful power that governs love repairs, 
To feaft upon foft vows and filent pray’rs. 
3. Undifturbed ; ftill; fecure. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the fubjects cries, 
Nor faw difpleas’d the peaceful cottage rife. 
Pea’ceFuLLy. adv. [from peaceful.] 
1. Quietly ; without difturbance. 
Our lov’d earth ; where peacefully we flept, 
And far from heav’n quiet poffeffion kept. 
2. Mildly; gently. 
Pea‘ceFuLness. n. f. [from peaceful.] Quiet; freedom from 
difturbance. 
Pea’CEMAKER, ^. f. [peace and maker.) One who reconciles 
differences. 


Shake/p. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Peace, good queen ; 
And whet not on thefe too too furious pecrs, 
For bleffed are the peacemakers. 


Shake/p. 
Think us, 


Thofe we profefs, peacemakers, friends and fervants. Shak. - 


PEACEPA/RTED. adj. [peace and parted.] Difmifled from the 
world in peace. 
We fhould prophane the fervice of the dead 
To fing a requiem, and fuch reft to her 
As to peaceparted fouls. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
PEACH. 2. f. [pefche, Fr. malum perficum, Lat.] 

A peach hath long narrow leaves; the flower confifts of fe- 
veral leaves, which are placed in a circular order, and expand 
in form of a rofe; the pointal, which rifes from the center 
of the flower cup, becomes a roundith flefhy fruit, having a 
longitudinal furrow inclofing a rough rugged ftone. Miller. 

September is drawn with a chearful countenance : in his 
left hand a handful of millet, withal carrying a cornucopia of 


ripe peaches, pears and pomegranates. Peacham. 
The funny wall, 
Prefents the downy peach. Thomfon’s Autumn. 


To Peacn. v. n. [Corrupted from impeach.] ‘To accufe of 
fome crime. 

If you talk of peaching, I'll peach firk, and fee whofe oath 
will be believed ; I’ll trounce you. Dryden 

PEACH-COLOURED. adj. [peach and colour.] Of a colour like 
a peach. 

One Mr. Caper comes, at the fuit of Mr. Threepile the 
mercer, for fome four fuits of peach-coloured fattin, which now 
peaches him a beggar. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Pea‘cuick. n. f. [pea and chick.) The chicken of a peacock. 

Does the fniveling peachick think to make a cuckold of 

me. Southern. 
Pea‘cock. n. f. [papa, Saxon, pavo, Lat.] Of this word the 
etymology is not known: perhaps it is peak cock, from the 
tuft of feathers on its head; the peak of women being an 
ancient ornament: if it be not rather a corruption of beaucog, 
Fr. from the more ftriking luftre of its fpangled train.] A 
fowl eminent for the beauty of his feathers, and particularly 
of his tail. 

Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while ; 
And, like a peacock, fweep along his tail. Shake/p. 
The birds that are hardeft to be drawn, are the tame 


birds ; as cock, turky-cock and peacock. Peacham. 
The peacock, not at thy command, aflumes 
His glorious train ; nor eftrich her rare plumes. Sandys. 


The peacock’s plumes thy tackle muft not fail, 
Nor the dear purchafe of the fable’s tail. ay. 
PEA/HEN. n. f. [pea and hen ; pava, Lat.] The female of the 
peacock. 
Peak. n.f. [peac, Saxon ; pigue, pic, French.] 
1. The top of a hill or eminence. 
Thy fifter feek, 
Oron Meander’s bank or Latmus’ peak. 
2. Any thing acuminated. 
3. The rifing forepart of a head-drefs. 
ToPrak. v.n. [pegueno, Spanifh, little, perhaps lean: but I 
believe‘ this word has fome other derivation: we fay a wi- 
thered man has a fharp face; Falftaff dying, is faid to have 
anofe as foarp as a pen: from this obfervation, a fickly man 
is faid to peak or grow acuminated. 
1. To look fickly. 
Weary fe'nnights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine. 
2. Toma2ke a mean figure ; to {neak. 
I, adull and muddy mettled rafcal, peak, 
Like Johna dreams, unpregnant of my caufe, Shakefp. 
The peaking cornuto her hufband, dwelling in a continual 
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Prior. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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larum of jealoufy, comes me in the inftant of our en- 
counter. Shakefp. 
Peat. n. f. [Perhaps from pello, pellere tympana. J 
1. A fucceffion of loud founds: as, of bells, thunder, can- 
non, loud intruments. 
They were faluted by the way, with a fair peal of artillery 
from the tower. Hayward. 
The breach of faith cannot be fo highly expreffed, as in 
that it fhall be the laft peal to call the judgments of God upon 
men. Bacon’s Effays. 
Woods of oranges will {fme into the fea perhaps twenty 
miles; but what is that, fince a peal of ordnance will do as 
much, which moveth in a {mall compafs ? Bacon. 
A peal fhall roufe their fleep ; 
Then all thy faints aflembled, thou fhalt judge 
Bad men and angels. Milt. Par. Rez. 
I mytclf, 
Vanquith’d with a peal of words, O weaknefs ; 
Gave up my fort of filence to a woman. Afilton. 
From the Moors camp the noife grows louder ftill; 


Peals of fhouts that rend the heav’n’s, Dryden. 
Oh ! for a peal of thunder that would make 
Earth, fea and air, and heaven and Cato tremble! #das/. 


2. Itis once ufed by Shake/peare for alow dull noife, but improperly. 
Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 

The fhard-born beetle with his drowfy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fhall be done 

A deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
To Peat. v. n. [from the noun.] To play folemnly and loud. 

Let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voic’d quire below, 

In fervice high and anthems clear, 

As may with fweetnefs through mine ear, 

Diffolve me into extafies, 


And bring all heav’n before my eyes. ` Milton. 
The pealing organ, and the paufing choir; 
And the laft words, that duft to duft convey’d. Tickell. 


To PEAL. v.a. 
1. To affail with noife. 
Nor was his ear lefs peal'd 

With noifes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona ftorms, 

With all her batt’ring engines bent to rafe 

Some capital city. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

2. To ftir with fome agitation: as, to peal. the pot, is when tt 
boils to ftir the -liquor therein with a ladle. Ainf, 
Pear. n. f. [poire, French; pyrum, Latin.] 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, placed in a circular 
order, and expand in form of a rofe, whofe flower cup be- 
comes a flefhy fruit, which is more produced toward the foot- 
ftalk than the apple, but is hollowed like a navel at the ex- 
treme part; the cells, in which the feeds are lodged, are fe- 
parated by folt membranes, and the feeds are oblong. The 
fpecies are eighty-four: 1. Little mufk pear, commonly 
called the fupreme. 2. The Chio pear, commonly called the 
little baftard mufk pear. 3. The hafting pear, commonly 
called the green chiffel. 4. The red mufcadelle, it is alfo 
called the faireft. 5. The little mufcat. 6. The jargonelle. 
7. The Windfor pear. 8. The orange mufk. 9. Great blanket. 
10. The little blanket pear. 11. Long ftalked blanket pear. 
12. The fkinlefs pear. 13. The mufk robin pear. 14. The 
muik drone pear. 15. The green orange pear. 16. Caffo- 
lette. 17. The Magdalene pear. 18. The great onion 
pear. 19. The Auguit mufcat. 20. The rofe pear. 21. 
The perfumed pear. 22. The fummer bon chrétien, or good 
chriftian. 23. Salviati. 24. Rofe water pear. 25. The 
choaky pear. 26. The ruffelet pear. 27. The prince’s 


pear. 28. The great mouth water pear. 29. Summer bur- 
gamot. 30. The Autumn burgamot. 31r. The Swifs bur- 
gamot. 32. The red butter pear. 33. The dean’s pear. 


34. The long green pear; it is called the Autumn month 
water pear. 35. The white and grey monfieur John. 36. 
The flowered mufcat. 37. The vine pear. 38. Rouffeline 
pear. 39. The knave’s pear. 40. The green fugar pear. 
41. The marquis’s pear. 42. The burnt cat; it is alfo called 
the virgin of Xantonee. 43. Le Befidery; it is fo called 
from Heri, which is a foreft in Bretagne between Bennes and 
Nantes, where this pear was found. 44. The crafane, or 
burgamot crafane ; it is alfo called the Hat butter pear. 45. 
The lanfac, or dauphin pear. 46. The dry martin. 47. 
The villain of Anjou ; it is alfo called the tulip pear and the 
great orange. 48. The large ftalked pear. 49. The Ama- 
dot pear. 50. Little lard pear. 51. The good Lewis pear. 
52. The colmar pear; itis alfo ealled the manna pear and 
the late burgamot. 53. The winter long green pear, or the 
landry wilding. 54. La virgoule, or la virgoleufe. 55. Poire 
d’Ambrette; this is fo called from its mufky flavour, which 
refembles the fmell of the fwect {ultan ower, which is called 
Ambrette in France. 56. The winter thorn pear, 57. The 
St. Germain pear, or the unknown of la Fare; it being firft 
difcovered upon the banks of a river called by that name in 
the parifh of St. Germain. 58. The St. Auguftine. 59. 
‘The Spanifh bon chretien. 60.. The pound pear. 61. The 
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wilding of Cafloy, a forcft in Brittany, where it was dit 
covered. 62. The lord Martin pear. 63. The winter 
citron pear ; it is alfo called the mufk orange pear in fome 
places. 64. Ihe winter roflelet. 65. The gate pear: 
this was difcovered in the province of Poictou, where it was 
much efteemed. 66. Bergamotte Bugi ; it is alfo called the 
Eafter burgamot. 67. ‘Vhe winter bonchréticn pear. 68. 
Catillac or cadillac. 69. La paftourelle. jo. The double 
flowering pear. 71. St. Martial; it is alfo called the ange- 
lic pear. 72. The wilding of Chaumontelle. 73. Carme- 
lice. 74. The union pear. 75. The aurate. 76. The 
fine prefent; it is alfo called St. Sampfon. 77. Le rouflelct 
de reims. 78. The fummer thorn pear. 79. Theegg pear ; 
fo called from the figure of its fruit, which is fhaped like an 
egg. 80. The orange tulip pear. 81. La mantuette. 82. 
The German mufcat. 83. The Holland burgamot. 84. 
The pear of Naples. Miller. 
They would whip me with their fine wits, till I were as 
creft-faln as a dried pear, Shakefpeare’s Merch. of Venice. 
Auguft thall bear the form of a young man, of a choleric 
afpect, upon his arm a bafket of pears, plums and apples. Peac. 
The juicy pear 
Lies in a foft profufion featter’d round. Thomfon. 
PEARL. x. f. [perle, Fr. perla, Spanith ; fuppofed by Salmafius 
to come from /pherula, Latin. ] 
Pearls, though efteemed of the number of gems by our 
_ jewellers, are but a diftemper in the creature that produces 
them: the fifh in which pearls are moft frequently found is 
the Eaft Indian berbes or pearl oyfter : others are found to pro- 
duce pearls ; as the common oyfter, the mufcle, and various 
other kinds ; but the Indian pearls are fuperior to all: fome 
pearls have been known of the fize of a pigeon’s egg; as 
they increafe in fize, they are lefs frequent and more valued: 
the true fhape of the pearl is a perfect round; but fome of a 
_ Confiderable fize are of the. fl:ape of a pear, and ferve for 
€ar-rings: their colour ought to be a pure, clear and brilliant 
white, and they bring their natural polifh with them, to 
which art can never attain: it is reported, that pearls natu- 
rally of a yellowifh caft, never alter, that this tinge never 
grows decper, and that the luftre of the pear! never fades, 
which is therefore juftly preferred by the Orientals to fuch as 
_ are purely white: from the name unio given to the pearl, 
{ome have been led to believe, that there was only one found 
"In each fhell; this is indeed ufually the cafe in oyfters and 
_ mufcles; but in the oriental pear/ fhell fix or eight are 


frequent, and fometimes twenty or more. Hill. 
A pearl-julep was made of a diftilled milk. Wifeman. 
Flow’rs purfled, blue and white, 
Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. Shake/p. 


Cataracts pearl-coloured, and thofe of the colour of bur- 
nifhediron, are efteemed proper to endure the needle. Sharp. 
PEARL. n. f. [albugo, Lat.] A white {peck or film growing 
on the eye. Ainfworth, 
PEARLED. adj. [from pearl.] Adorned or fet with pearls. 
he water nymphs 

Held up their pearled wrifts, and took her in, 

Bearing her ftraight to aged Nereus’ hall. NMéilton. 
Prea’RLEYED. adj. [pearland eye.] Having a {peck in the eye. 
PEA RLGRASS. } 

PEA‘/RPLANT. ENA Plants. 
PEAa'RLWORT. ) 
PEARLY. adj. [from pearl.] 
1. Abounding with pearls ; containing pearls. 
Some in their pearly fhells at eafe, attend 
Moift nutriment. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Another was invefted with a pearly hell, having the lu- 


Ainfuarth. 


_ tures finely difplayed upon its furface. Woodward. 
_ 2. Refembling pearls. 

Which when fhe heard, full pearly floods 

Tin her eyes might view. Drayton. 
Tis {weet the blufhing morn to view, 

And plains adorn’d with pearly dew, Dryden. 
For what the day devours, the nightly dew 

Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. Dryden. 


PEARMAIN. n.f. An apple. 

Pearmain is an excellent and well known fruit. Mortimer. 
PEA'RTREE. 7. f. [pear and tree.] ‘The trec that bears pears. 
The peartree criticks will have to borrow his name of 


we, hre. 3 Bacon. 
PEASANT. n.f. [paz/ant,Fr.], A hind; one whofe bufine’s 
is rural labour. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
__ which, he faith, is the life of a pea/ant or chur). Spenfer. 
Our fuperfluous bacqueys and our pea/ants, 

3 Whoin unneceflary action fwarm 
r About our {quarcs of battle. y Shakcfp. 
f I had rather coin my heart, than wring 
` From the hard hands of peafants their viletrafh.  Shakefp. 


*Tis difficult for us,who are bred up with the fame infirmities 
about us with which we were.born, to raife our thoughts and 
imaginations to thofc intelleétual perfections that attended our 
Mature in the time of innocence, as it is for a peafant bred up 
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in the ob{curitics of a cottage, to fancy in hissmind the un- 
{een fplendours of "1 court. South's Sermons. 
The citizens would bring two thoufand men, with which 
they could make head againft twelve thouland peafants. 
dddifon. 
Pea’saxtry. z. f Peafants; rufticks ; country people. 
How many then fhould:cover, that ftand bare - 
How much low pea/antry would then be gleaned 
From the true feed of honour? how much honour 
Pickt from the chat! ? Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
The peajantry in France under a much heavier preflure ot 
want and poverty than the day-labourers of England of the 
rctormed religion, underftood it much better than thofe of a 
higher condition amonguus, : Locke. 
Pea’scop. l a. J. [pea, cod and phell} The hufk that con- 
PEA'SHELL. § tains peas. 


Thou art a fheal’d peafcod. Shakefp. King Lear. 


I faw a green caterpillar as big asa final] peafcod. Wealtin. 
As peafcods once I pluck’d, I chanc’d to fee 

One that was clofely fill’d with three times three. 

I o'er the door the fpell in fecrct laid. Gay 


Pease. n.f. [Pea, when it is mentioned asa fingle body, 
makes peas; but when fpoken of collectively, «as ‘food or a 
fpecies, it is called peaje, anciently pea/on 5 pipa, Saxon ; pois, 
French; fif, Italian; pi/um, Latin.] Food of peafe. 

Sowe pea/on and beans.in the wane of the moon; 
Who foweth them fooner, he (oweth too-foone. Tuffer. 
Peafe, deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild and de- 
mulcent ; but, being full of aerial particles, are flatulent. Arb. 

Peat. n. J. A fpecies of turf ufed for fire. 

Turf and pect, and cowfheards are cheap fuels and laft 
long. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Carew, in his furvey of Cornwall, mentions. nuts found 
in peat-earth two miles Eait of St. Michael’s mount. Wsodw. 

Pear. nf. [from petit, Fr.J yA little fondling; a darling; a 
dear play thing. It is now commonly called pet. 

A pretty peat! it is beft put finger in the eye, F 

An fhe knew why. Shakesp. Taming of the Shrewi 
A citizen,and his wife 

Both riding on one horfe, upon the way 

I overtook ; the wench.a pretty peat. Donne. 

PE’BBLE. 22. ~a [pexbolpzana, Saxon.] +A ftone di- 

PE'BBLESTONE, § ftiné& from fints, being not in layers, 
but in one homogeneous. mals, though fometimes of many 
colours. Popularly a fmall ftone. l 

Through the midft-of it-ran a fweet brook, which did 
both hold the eye open with her azure ftreamsy and yet feek to 
clofe the eye with the putling noife it made upon the pebble- 
Jiones it ran over. Sidney, b. ia 

The,bifhop and the duke of Glo’fter’s men, 

Forbidden late to carry any weapon, l 

Have fill’d their pockets full of pebbleffones. Shakefp. 

Suddenly a file of boys deliver’d fuch a fhower of pebbles 
loofe fhot, that I was fainto draw mine honour in. Shake/p. 

You may fee pebbles gathered together, and a cruft of ce- 


ment between them, as hard as the pebbles. Bacon. 
Collecting toys, 
As children gath’ring peddles on the fhore. Milton. 


Providence permitted not the ftrength of the earth to {pend 

itfelf in bafe gravel and pebbles inftead of quarries of ftones. 

More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long delay; 

And fountains o'er the pebstes chid your flay. Dryden. 

Another body, that hath only the refemblance of an ordi- 

nary pebble, fhall yield a metallic and valuable matter. Woodw. 
PEBBI.E-CRYSTAL. n. f. 

The cryftal, in form of nodules, is found dodged in the 

- earthy ftrata left in a train by the water departing at the con- 

clufion of the deluge: this fort, called by the Japidaries 

pebWe-cry/tal, is in thape irregular. i » Woodward, 

PE'BBLED: adj. [from pebble.) Sprinkled or abounding. with 

pebbles. 


This bank fair {preading ina pebbled hore.»  Thomfen. 
Pessiy. adj. [from pebble.] Full of pebbles. - 
Strow’d bibulous above I fee the fands, 
The pebbly. gravel next. Thomfon. 


PeccaniLity. n. f. [from peccable.], State of being fubject 
to fin. 

Where the common peccability of mankind is urged toiin- 
duce commiferation towards the offenders; if this be of force 
in fin, where the: concurrence of the will renders the per- 
fon more inexcufable,. it will furely hold much more’ in bare 
error which is purely involuntary. | Decay of Pieti. 

PE'CCABLE. adj. [from pecco; Lat.) Incidentto fin, “i 

Peccapr'LLo. [Spanith ; peccadiile, French.] A petty fault, 
a flight crime; a venial offence, 

He means thole little vices, which we call follies and the 
defects of the human underftanding,. or at moft the peccadilles 
of lite, rather than the tragical vices to whick men are hur- 


ried by their unruly pafhons. Dryden. 

j "Tis. low ebb. with his accufers, when fuch peccadiles as 
thefe are put in to {well the charge. Atterbury. 
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Pr’ccancy. n. f. [from percant.] Bad quality. 

Apply refrigerants without any preceding evacuation, be- 
caute the difeafe took its original merely from the difafteCtion 
of the part, and not from the peccancy of the humours. Iyer. 

PE'CCANT. adj. [peccant, Fr. peccans, Latin.] 
1. Guilty; criminal, 
From them I will not hide 

My judgments, how with mankind I proceed 5 

As how with peccant angels late they faw. Milton. 

That fuch a peccant creature fhould difapprove and repent 
of every violation of the rules of juft and honeit, this right 
reafon could not but infer. South's Sermons. 

2. Ill difpofed; corrupt ; bad; offenfive to the body ; injur- 
ious to health. Itis chiefly ufed in medical writers. 
With laxatives preferve your body found, 

And purge the peccant humours that abound. Dryden. 
Such as have the bile peccant or deficient are relieved by 
bitters, which are a fott of fubfidiary gall. Arbuthnot. 

3. Wrong; bad; deficient ; unformal. 
Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the citation be 
peccant in form or matter. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Peck. m. f. [from pocca, or perhaps from pat, a veflel. Skinner. 
r. The fourth part of a bufhel. 
Burn our veflels, like a new 

Seal’d peck or bufhel, for being true. Hudibras. 

To every hill of afhes, fome put a peck of unflacked lime, 
which they cover with the afhes till rain flacks the lime, and 
then they {pread them. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

He drove about his turnips in a cart ; 
And from the fame machine fold pecks of peafe. 
2. Proverbially. [In low language.] A great deal. 
Her finger was fo fmall, the ring 
Would not ftay on which they did bring ; 
It was too wide a peck ; 
It look’d like the great collar juft 
About our young colt’s neck. 
To PECK. v. a. (becquer, French ; picken, Dutch. ] 
1. To ftrike with the beak asa bird. 
2. To pick up food with the beak. 
She was his only joy, and he her pride, 

She, when he walk’d, went pecking by his fide. Dryden. 

Can any thing be more furprifing, than to confider Cicero 
obferving, with a religious attention, after what manner the 
chickens pecked the grains of corn thrown them. Addifon. 

. To ftrike with any pointed inftrument. 

With a pick-ax of iron about fixteen inches long, fharpened 
at the one end to peck, and flat headed at the other to drive 
little iron wedges to cleave rocks. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

4. To ftrike ; to make blows. 

Two contrary factions, both inveterate enemies of our 
church, which they are perpetually pecking and ftriking at 
with the fame malice. South's Sermons. 

They will make head againft a common enemy, whereas 
mankind lie pecking at one another, till they are torn to 
pieces. L Eftrange. 

5. The following paflage is perhaps more properly written to 
peck, to threw. 
Get up o’ th’ rail, I'll peck you o'er the pales elfe, Shate/p. 
PE'CKER. n. f. [from peck.] 
r. One that pecks. 
2. A kindof bird: as, the wood-pecker. 
The titmcufe and the peckers hungry brood, 

And Progne with her bofom ftain’d in blood. Dryden. 

PECKLED. adj. [corrupted from /peckled.] Spotted 5 varicd with 
{pots. 

Some are peckled, fome greenifh. 
Pecti/NAL. n. f. [from peéten, Lat. a comb. ] 

There are other fifhes whofe eyes regard the heavens, as 
plain and cartilaginous fifhes, as peétinals, or fuch as have 
their bones made laterally like a comb. Brown. 

Pe’cTINATED. adj. [from peđen.] Putone within another al- 
ternately. This feems to be the meaning. 

To fit crofs leg’d or with our fingers peftinated, as ac- 
counted bad. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

` PecTina/TION. n. f. The ftate of being pectinated. 

The complication or ped?ination of the fingers was an hiero- 
glyphic of impediment. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

PECTORAL. adj. [from peéforalis, Latin.] Belonging to the 
breaft. 

Being troubled with a cough, peé?orals were prefcribed, 
and he was thereby relieved. Wifeman. 

PECTORAL. n. f. [pectorale, Lat. pecforal, Fr.] A breaft plate. 
Pecu'Late. } n.f. [peculatus, Latin; peculat, Fr..] Robbery 
Pecu'LaTion. § of the publick; theft of publick money. 
Pecu’Lator, [Latin] Robber of the publick. 
PECU LIAR. adj. [peculiaris, from peculium, Lat. pecule, Fr. ] 
1. Appropriate ; belonging to any one with exclufion of others. 
I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word humour 
is peculiar to our Englifh tongue; but not that the thing itfclf 
is peculiar to the Englifh, becaute the contrary may be found 
in many Spanifh, Italian and French produétions. Swift. 
2, Not common to other things. 
I 
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The only facred hymns they are that chriftianity hath pete- 
liar unto itfelt, the other being fongs too of praife and of 
thankfgiving, but fongs wherewith as we ferve God, fo the 
Jews likewife. Hooker, b. v. J. 39- 

Space and duration being ideas that have {omething very 
abftrufe and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one 
with another may be of ufe for their illuftration. Locke. 

3. Particular; fingle. To join mo/? with peculiar, though found 
in Dryden, is improper. 
One peculiar nation to felect 


From all the reft, of whom to be invok’d. Milton. 
I neither fear; nor will provoke the war 5 
My fate is Juno’s moft peculiar care. Dryden. 


Pecuciar. n. f. . 
1. The property ; the exclufive property. 
By tinéture or reflection, they augment . 
Their {mall peculiar, Milt. Par. Loft. 
Revenge is fo abfolutely the peculiar of heaven, that no 
confideration whatever can empower even the beft men to 
affume the execution of it. South's Sermons. 
2. Something abfcinded from the ordinary jurifdiction. 
Certain peculiars there are, fome appertaining to the digni- 
ties of the cathredral church at Exon. Carew. 
PECULIA'RITY. n f. [from peculiar.] Particularity; fomething 
found only in one. i 
If an author poffeffed any diftinguifhing marks of ftyle or 
peculiarity of thinking, there would remain in his leaft fuccefs+ 
ful writings fome few tokens whereby todifcoverhim. Swift. 
Pecu’LiaRLy. adv. [from peculiar.] 
1. Particularly ; finely. 
That is peculiarly the effect of the fun’s variation. /Voodw. 
2. In a manner not common to others. 
Pecu’/NIARY. adj. [pecuniarius, from pecunia, Lat. pecuntaire,Fr. ] 
1. Relating to money. 
Their impoftures delude not only unto pecuniary defrau- 
dations, but the irreparable deceit of death. Brown. 
2. Confifting of money. 
Pain of infamy isa feverer punifhment upon ingenuous na- 
tures than a pecuniary mul&t. Bacon. 
The injured perfon might take a pecuniary mulêt by way 
of attonement. Broome. 
Pep. n. f. 
1. A fmall packfaddle. A ped is much fhorter than a pannel, 
and is raifed bcfore and behind, and ferves for {mall burdens. . 
A pannel and wanty, packfaddle and ped, Tuffer. 
2. A bafket ; a hamper. 
A hafk is a wicker ped, wherein they ufe tocarry fifth. Spen/. 
PepaGo’cIcaL. adj. [from pedagogue.] Suiting or belonging 
to a fchoolmafter. 
PE‘DAGOGUE. n. f. (pedagogus, Lat. rasdaywyes, mars and 
&yw.] One who teaches boys ; a fchoolmafter; a pedant. 
Few pedagogues but curfe the barren chair, 
Like him who hang’d himfelf for mere defpair 
And poverty. Dryden. 
To PE'DAGOGUE. v. a. [radaywyiw, from the noun.) To 
teach with fupercilioufnefs. 
This may confine their younger ftiles, 
Whom Dryden pedagogues at Will’s ; 
But never cou’d be meant to tie 
Authentic wits, like you and I. Prior. 
Pe'pacocy. n. f. [wasdaywyia.} The mafterfhip ; difcipline. 
In time the reafon of men ripening to fuch a pitch, as to 
be above the pedagogy of Mofes’s rod} and the difcipline of 
types, God thought fit to difplay the fubftance without the 
fhadow. South's Sermons. 
Pe’pat. adj. [pedalis, Lat.] Belonging toa foot. Dia. 
Pe’pats. n. f. [pedalis, Lat. pedales, Fr.] The large pipes 
of ah organ: fo called becaufe played upon and ftopt with 


the foot. Dil. 
PEDA'NEOUS. adj. [pedaneus, Lat.) Going on foot. Did. 
PE’DANT. n. f. [pedant, French.] 

1. A fchoolmatfter. 
A pedant that keeps a fchool i’ th” church. Shake/p. 
The boy who fcarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud pedant, or declin’d a noun. _ Dryden. 


2. A man vain of low knowledge; a man awkwardly oftenta- 
tious of his literature. 

The pedant can hear nothing but in favour of the conceits 

he is amorous of. Glanville. 

The preface has fo much of the pedant, and fo little of the 


converfation of men init, that I fhall pafs it over.  Addifon. 
In learning let a nymph delight, 
The pedant gets a miftrefs by't. Swift. 


Pepa’ntic. q adj. [pedantefque, Fr. from pedant.] Awk- 
PEDA‘NTICAL. § wardly oftentatious of learning. 

Mr. Chceke had eloquence in the Latin and Greek tongues ; 

but for other fufficiencies pedantick enough. Hayward. 

When we fee any thing in an old fatyrift, that looks forced 

and pedantick, we ought to confider how it appeared in the 

time the poct writ. Addifon. 

The obfcurity is brought over them by ignorance and age, 

made yet more obfcure by their fedantica! clucidators. Felton. 

A fpirit 


PEE 


A {pirit of contradiction is fo pedantic and hateful, that a 
man fhould watch againft every inftance of it. Watts, 
We now believe the Copernican fyftem ; yet we fhall ftill 
ufe the popular terms of {un-rife and fun-fct, and not intro- 
duce a new pedentick defcription of them from the motion of 
the earth. l Bentley's Sermons. 
Pepa nricaLLy. adv. [from pedantical.] With awkward 
oftenration of literature. 

The earl of Rofcommon has excellently rendered it; 
too faithfully is, indeed, pedantically, ’tis a faith like that, 
which proceeds from fuperftition. Dryden. 

Pe pantry. n. f. [pedanterie, Fr.) Awkward oftentation of 
necdlets learning. 

"Tis a prađige that favours much of pedantry, 4 referve of 
puerility we have not fhaken off from fchool. Brown. 

Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of quotation. Cowl. 

Make us believe it, if you can: itis in Latin, if I may 
be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, non perfuadebis, etimaft 
perfuaferts. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

From the univerfities the young nobility are fent for fear of 
contracting any airs of pedantry bya college education. Swift. 

To Pepe. v. n. Tobe bufy about trifles. Ainf. It is com- 
monly written piddle: as, what piddling work is here. 
PEpERE'RO. 1. f. [pedrero, Spanifh, from piedra, a ftone with 
which they charged it.) A fmall cannon managed by a 
fwivel. It is frequently written paterero. 
Pe'DESTAL. m (piedftal, Fr.] The lower member of a 
pillar; the baiis of a ftatue. 
The poet bawls 
And fhakes the ftatues and the pedeffals. Dryden. 
In the centre of it was a grim idol; the forepart of the 


pedeftal was curioufly emboffed with a triumph. Addifon. 
. So ftiff, fo mute! fome ftatue you would fwear 
Stept from its pede/fa/ to take the air. Pope. 


Pepe’strious. adj. [pedefiris, Latin.] Not winged ; going 
on foot. 
Men conceive they never lie down, and enjoy not the po- 
fition of reit, ordained unto all pede/frious animals. Brown. 
Pe‘picte. n. f. [from pedis, Lat. pedicule, Fr.] The footftalk, 
that by which a leaf or fruit is fixed to the tree. 
The caule of the holding green, is the clofe and compact 
fubftance of their leaves and pedicles. Bacon. 
PEDI'CULAR. adj. [pedicularts, Lat. pediculaire, Fr.] Having 
the phthyriafis or loufy diftemper. Ainfworth. 
Pe’picres. n. f. [pere and degre, Skinner.] Genealogy; li- 
neage ; account of defcent. 
I am no herald to enquire of men’s pedegrees, it fufficeth 


me if I know their virtues. Sidney. 
You tell a pedigree 
OFf thrcefcore and two years, a filly time. Shake/peare. 


Alterations of firnames, which in former ages have been 
very common, have obfcured the truth of our pedigrees, that 
it will be no little hard labour to deduce many of them. Cam. 

To the old heroes hence was giv’n 

A pedigree which reach’d to heav’n. Waller. 

The Jews preferved the pedigrees of their feveral tribes, 
with a more {crupulous exaétnefs than any other nation. Atter. 

PE'DIMENT. 2. f. [pedis, Lat.] In architecture, an ornament 
that crowns the ordonances, finifhes the fronts of buildings, 
and ferves as a decoration over gates, windows and niches : 
it is ordinarily of a triangular form, but fometimes makes the 
arch of acircle. Diá. 

PEDLER. n. f. [a petty dealer ; a contraction produced by fre- 
quent ufe.] One who travels the country with {mall com- 
modities. 

All as a poor pedler he did wend, 

Bearing a trufle of trifles at his backe ; 

As bells and babies and glaffes in his packe. Spenfer. 

If you did but hear the pedler at the door, you would never 
dance again after a tabor and pipe Shakefpeare. 

He is wit’s pedler, and retails his wares 
At wakes and waflals, meetings, markets, fairs. Shake/p. 
Had fly Ulyffes at the fack 

Of Troy brought thec his pedler’s pack. Cleaveland. 

A narrow cducation may beget among fome of the clergy 
in pofleffion fuch contempt for all innovators, as merchants 


have for pedlers. Swift. 
Atlas was fo exceeding ftrong, 
He bore the fkics upon his back, 
Juft as a pedler does his pack. Swift. 


Pe’piery. adj. [from pedler.) Wares fold by pedlers. 

The fufterings of thole of my rank are trifles’ in compari- 
fon of what all thofe who travel with fifh, poultry, pedlery 
ware to fell. . Swift. 

Pe‘ppiinc. adj. Petty dealing; fuch as pedlers have. 

So fight a pleature I niay part with, and find no mifs 3 

this peddling profit L may refign, and twill be no breach in 


my eftate. Le Decay of Piety. 
Pe'vosarrism. n. f.: [raio and Pariopa.] Infant Epin. 
tél, 


Pr'posaptist. n. f. [maios and Barlisns.] One that holds 
or practifes infant baptifin. 


PAR Ob 


To Peer: v: a. [peler, Fr: from pellis.] 
1. To decorticate ; to flay. 
The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands, 
And ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. Shakefp. 

2. [From piller, torob.] To plunder. According to analogy 
this fhould be written pill. 

Who once juft and temp’rate conquer’d well, 

But govern ill the nations under yokes 

Peeling their provinces, exhauftcd all 

But luft and rapine. Milton's Paradife Regained, 
Lord-like at eafe, with arbitary pow’ry 

To peel the chicfs, the people to devour 5 

Thefe, traitor, are thy talents. Dryden: 

PEEL. n. f. [pellis, Latin ; pelure, French.) The fkin or thin 
rind of any thing. 

Peer. n.f. [paelle, Fr.) A broad thin board with a long 
handle, ufed by bakers to put their bread in and out of the 
oven, 

PEELER. n. f. [from peel.] 

I. One who ftrips or fays: 

2. A robber; a plunderer. 

Yet otes with her fucking 4 peeler is found, 
Both ill to the maifter and worle to fome ground. 
Tuffer. 
As ’tis a peeler of land, fow it upon lands that are rank. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

To PEEP, v.n. [This word has no etymology, except that of 
Skinner, who derives it from opheffen, Dutch, to lift up; and 
of Cafaubon, who derives it from émrevlie, a fpy; perhaps it 
may come from pip, pipio, Latin, to cry as young birds: 
when the chickens firft broke the fhell and cried, they were 
faid to begin to pip or peep; and the word that expreffed the 
act of crying; was by miftake applied to the act of appearing 
that was at the fame time : this is offered till fomething better 
may be found. ] 

1. To make the firft appearance. 

She her gay painted plumes difordered, 
Seeing at laft herfelf from danger rid, 
Peeps forth and foon renews her native pride. Fa. Queen, 
Your youth 
And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly through it; 
Do plainly give you out an unftain’d fhepherd. Shake/p. 
England and France might through their amity, 
Breed him fome prejudice ; for from this league, 
Peep’d harms that menac’d him, Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
I can fec his pride 
Peep through each part of him. Shakefp. Henry VII. 
The tim’rous maiden-blofloms on each bough 
Peept forth from thcir firft blufhes ; fo that now 
A thoufand ruddy hopes {mil’d in each bud, 
And flatter’d every greedy cye that ftood. Crafhaw. 
With words not hers, and more than human found, 
She makes th’ obedient ghofts peep trembling through the 


ground. Rofcommon. 
Earth, but not at once, her vifage rears; 
And peeps upon the feas from upper grounds. Dryden. 


Fair as the face of nature did appear, 
When flowers firft peep’d, and trees did blofloms bear, 
And winter had not yet deform’d th’ inverted year. Dryd. J 
Printing and letters had juft peeped abroad in the world ; 
and the reftorers of learning wrote very cagerly againft one 
another. Atterbury. 

Though but the very white end of the fprout peep out in 
the outward part of the couch, break it open, you will find 
the fprout of a greater largenefs. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps we try, 

And the fir clouds and mountains feem the laft; 
But thofe attain’d, we tremble to furvey 

The growing labours of the lengthen’d way ; 
Th’ increafing profpect tires our wand’ring eycs, 


Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arite. Pope. 
Mott fouls but peep out once an age, 
Dull fullen pris’ners in the body’s cage. Pope. 


2. To look fily, clofely or curioufly; to look through any 
crevice. 
Who is the fame, which at my window pees, 
Spenfer. 
Come thick night ! 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry hold. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Nature hath fram’d ftrange fellows in her time ; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, Shake/p. 
A fool will peep in at the door. Eccluf. xxi. 23. 
The trembling leaves through which he play’d, 
Dappling the walk with light and fhade, 
Like lattice-windows give the {py 


Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleaveland. 
All doors are fhut, no fervant peeps abroad, 
While others outward went on quick difpatch. Dryden. 


The 
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_The daring flames pecatin, and faw from far 
The awful beauties of the facred quire ; 
But fince it was prophan’d by civil war, 


Heav’n thought it fit to have it purg’d by fire. Dryden. 
From cach tree 
The feather’d people look down to peep on me. Dryden. 


Thofe remote and vaft bodies were formed not merely to 
be peept at through an optick glafs. Bentley's Sermons. 
O my mufe, juft diftance keep ; 


Thou art a maid, and muft not peep. Prior. 
In vain his little children peeping out 
Into the mingling ftorm, demand their fire. Thomfen. 


Peep. x. f. 
1. Firft appearance: as, at the peep and firft break of day. 
2. A fly look. 
Would not one think, the almanackmaker was crept out 
- of his grave to take t’ other peep at the ftars. Swift. 
Pee’per. n. f- Young chickens juft breaking the fhell. 
Difhes I chufe, though little, yet genteel ; 
Snails the firft courfe, and pecpers crown the meal. Bram/?. 
PEE PHOLE. Ux. J: [peep and hole.) Hole through which 
PEE’PINGHOLE. ) one may look without being difcovered, 
By the peepholes in his creft, 
Is it not virtually confeft, 
That there his eyes took diftant aim. Prior. 
The fox fpied him through a peepinghole he had found out 


to fee what news. L’Efirange. 
PEER. n.f. [pair, French.] 
1. Equal; one of the fame rank, 
His peers upon this evidence 
Have found him guilty of high treafon. Shake/p. 


Amongft a man’s peers, aman fhall be fure of familiarity ; 
and therefore it is good a little to keep ftate. Bacon. 
Oh! what is man, great maker of mankind ! 
That thou to him fo great refpect do’ft bcar ! 
That thou adorn’ft him with fo bright a mind, 
Mak’ft him a king, and ev’n an angel’s peer. 
2. One equal in excellence or endowments. 
In fong he never had his peer, 
From fweet Cecilia down to chanticleer. 
3- Companion: fellow. 
He all his peers in beauty did furpafs. 
If you did move to-night, 
Inthe dances, with what fpight 
Of your peers you were beheld, 
That at every motion fwell’d. Benj. Fohn/on. 
Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur’s reign, 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne. Dryd. 
4. A nobleman: of nobility we have five degrees, who are all 
neverthelefs called peers, becaufe their eflential privileges are 
the fame. 
I {ce thee compaft with thy kingdom’s peers, 
That {peak my falutation in their minds : 
Hail king of Scotland ! 
King Henry’s peers and chief nobility 
Deftroy’d themfclves, and loft the realm of France. Shake/. 
Be juft in all you fay, and all you do ; 
Whatever be your birth, you’re fure to be 


Davies. 


Dryden. 
Fairy Queen. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


A peer of the firft magnitude to me. Dryden. 
To Peer. v. n. [By contraction from appear.]} 
i. Tocome juit in fight. 
As the fun breaks through the darkeft clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meaneft habit. | Shakefp. 
Yet a many of your horfeimen pecr, 
And gallop o’er the field. Shakefpear’s Henry V. 
Ev’n through the hollow eyes of dceatly 
I (py life peering Shakefp. 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Fohnfon. 


Hell itfelf will pafs away, 
And leave her dolorous manfionto the peering day. 
2. To look narrowly; to peep. 
Now for a clod-like hare in form they peer, 

Now bolt and cudgel fquirrels leap do move, 

Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear 

They catch, while he, fool ! tohimfelf makes love. Sidn. 

Peering in maps for ports, and peers, and roads, 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shakepf. Merch. of Venice. 
PEE'RAGE. n. f. [pairte, Fr. from peer.} 
1. The dignity of a peer. 
His friendfhips he to few confin’d ; 

No fools of rank or mongrel breed, 

Who fain would pafs for Lords indeed ; 

Where titles give no right or power, 

And peerage is a wither’d flower. 

2. The body of peers. 

Not only the penal Jaws are in force againft papifts, and 
their number is contemptible, but alfo the peerage and com- 
mons are excluded from parliament. J Dryden. 

PerRrpom. n. f. [from peer.] Peerage. Ainfworth, 
Pee’ress. n. f. [female of pecr.] The lady of a peer ; a wo- 
«man ennobled. 


Milt. 


Swift. 
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Seatefinan and patriot ply alice the ftocks 3 
Peere/s and butler fhare alike the box. Pope. 
PEERLESS. adj. [from peer.]  Uncqualled ; having no pecr. 


l bind, 
On pain of punifhment, the world to weet, 
We ftand up peerle/s. 7 Shake/». 
You, sg 


So perfect, and fo peerle/s, arc created 
Of every creature’s beft. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
Her peerlefs feature, joincd with her birth, 
Approves her fit for none, but for a king- Shake/p. 
Hefperus, that led 

The ftarry hoft, rode brighteft ; till the moon, 

Rifing in clouded majett, yatlength, 

Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerie/s lit. 

Such mufic worthieit were to blaze 

The peerle/s light of her immortal praile, 

Whole luttre leads us. 

Her drefs, her fhape, her matchlefs grace, 

Were all obferv’d, as well as heav’nly face ; 

With fuch a peerle/s majelty fhe ftands, 

As in that day fhe took the crown. Dryden. 
Pee’RLessness. 7. f. [from peerle/s.] Univerfal fuperiority. 
PEE/VISH, adj. [This word Funius, with more realon than he 

commonly difcovers, fuppofes to be formed by corruption from 
perverfe; Skinner rather derives it from beetfa, as’ we lay 
wafpifh.| Petulant; wafpifh; ealily offended ;, irritable 5 
iratcible ; foon angry ; perverfe; morofe; qucerulous; full of 
expreffions of difcontent; hard to pleafe. 

For what can breed more pecvi/> incongruiticsy | 

Than man to yield to temale lamentations. 

She is peevi/b, fullen, froward, 

Proud, difobedient, ftubborn, lacking duty. 

If thou haft the metal of a king, 

Being wrong’d as we are by this pecws/h town, 

Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 2 

As we will ours, againft thefe faucy walls. Shake/p. 

I will not prefume 

To fend fuch peevi/b tokens to aking. Shakefp. 

‘Thofe deferve to be doubly laugh’d at, that are peevi/d and 

angry for nothing to no purpoie. L’Eftrange. 

Neither will it be fatire or peevi/b invective to afirm, that 

infidelity and vice are not much diminifhed. Swift, 
PEE’VIsHLY. adv. [from pecvifo.] Angrily; queruloufly ; 
_ morofely. $ 
He was fo peevi/bly opiniative and proud, that he would 
neither afk nor hear the advice of any. Hayward. 
Pee’visHness. n.f. [from peevi/a.]  Irafcibility; querulouf- 
“nefs ; fretfulnefs; perverfenefs. 
,, Some mifcarriages in government might efcape through the 
peevifbne/s of others, envying the publick fhould be managed 
without them, King Charles. 
_. It will be an unpardonable, as well as chilJith peewr/hne/s, 
if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and neg- 
Iect to improve it. i Locke. 
You may find 

Nothing but acid left behind : : 

From paffion you may then be freed, i 

When peeusfbne/s and fpleen fucceed. Swift. 
Pec. n. f. [pegghe, Teutonick.] 

1, A picce of wood driven into a hole, which doss the office of 
an iron nail. 

Solid bodies forefhew rain; as boxes and pegs of wood, 

when they draw and wind hard. Bacoi, 

The teeth are about thirty in cach jaw; all of them clavi- 

culares or peg teeth, not much unlike the tufks of a mattiff. 
Grew’s Mufaum. 

If he pretends to be cholerick, we fhall treat him like his 
little friend Dicky, and hang him upon a peg till he comes to 
himfelf. Addijow's Guardian, NÌ 108. 
The pegs and nails in a great building, though they are but 
little valued in themilelves, are abfolutely neceflary to keep the 
whole frame together. Addifon’s Spectator. 

A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, more vir- 

tuous or wife, than if it hung upon a peg. Swift. 
2. The pins of an inftrument in which the ftrings are ftrained. 
You are well tun’d now; but I’! let down 

The pegs that make this mufick. Shake/p. Othello. 

3. To take a Pec lower ; to deprefs; to fink: perhaps trom re- 
laxing the cords of mufical inftruments. 
Remember how in arms and politicks, 

We ftill have worfted all your holy tricks, 

Trepann’d your party with intrigue,. 

And took your grandees down a peg. 

4. The nickname of Margaret. 
‘Vo Pec. v.a. To falten with a peg. 
I will rend an oak, 

And peg thce in his knotty entrails, till 

Thou'tt howl’d away twelve winters. Shake/p. Tempe/t. 

‘Taking the fhoots of the paft {pring, and pegging them 

down in very rich earth, by that time twelvemonth they will 
be ready to remove. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
7 PERF: 
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Per. n. /. [In low Latin, pe/fra, not known whence defived; 
peuffe, in Norman, is frippery.] Money ; riches. 
The thought of this doth pafs all worldly pelf. Sidney. 
Hardy elf, 

Thou dareft view my dircful countenance, 

I read thee rafh and heedlefs of thyfelf, 

To trouble my ftill feat and heaps of precious pelf. 
Fairy Queen: 
Immortal gods, I crave no pelf; 
I pray for no man but myfelf. 

He call’d his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pe? 
Soon fplit him on the former fhelf : 


Shakefpeare. 


He put it out again. Dryden's Horace. 
To the pgor if he refus’d his pelf, 
He us’d them full as kindly as himfelf. Swift. 


Pe‘ican. n. f. [pelicanus, low Lat. pellican, Er.) 
There are two forts of pelicans ; one lives upon the water 

and feeds upon fith; the other keeps in delerts, and feeds 
upon ferpents and other reptiles: the pelican has a peculiar 
tenderncis for its young ; it generally places its neft upon a 


craggy rock : the pelican is {uppofed to admit its young to 
fuck blood from its breaft. 


Calmet. 
Should difcarded fathers 
Have this little mercy on their flesh ; 
Twas this tefh begot thofe pelican daughters. Shakefp. 


The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, like the flice of 

apothecaries. Hakewill on Providence. 
PE’LLET. n. /. [from pila, Lat. pelote, Fr.] 
1. A little ball. 

That which is fold to the merchants, is made into little 
pellets, and {ealed. 

I drefled with little pellets of lint. 

2. A bullet ; a ball. 

The force of gunpowder hath been a(cribed to rarefaction 
of the earthy fubftance into flame, and fo followeth a dilata- 
tion ; and therefore, Icft two bodies fhould be in one place, 
there muft needs alfo follow an expulfion of the pellet or 
blowing up of the mine: but thefe are ignorant fpeculations ; 
for flame, if there were nothing elfe, will be fuffocated with 
any hard body, fuch as. a pellet is, or the barrel of a gun; fo 
as the hard body would kill the fame. Bacon, 

A cube or fellet of yellow wax as much as half the fpirit 
of wine, burnt only eighty-feven pulfes. Bacon. 

How fhall they reach us in the air with thofe pellets they 
can hardly roll upon the-ground. L Eftrange. 

In a fhooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain limit, the 
more forcibly the air paffes and drives the pellet. Ray: 

PELLETED. adj. [from pellet.] Confifting of bullets. 
My. brave Egyptians all, 
By the difcandying of this pelleted {torm, 
Lie gravelefs. 
PELLICLE. n. f. [pellicula, Lat.] 
x. A thin fkin. 
After the difcharge of the fluid, the pellicle muft be broke. 
Sharp’s Surgery. 
2. It is often ufed for the flm which gathers upon liquors im- 
pregnated with falts or other fubftances, and evaporated by 
heat. 
PELLITORY. ». Jf- [parietaria, Lat.} An herb. 

The pellitory hath an apetalous Hower, whofe flower cup is 
divided into four parts, which is fometimes bell-fhaped like a 
funnel, with four ftamina or threads furrounding the pointal, 
which becomes for the moft part an oblong feed, furrounded 
by the flower cup; to which may be added, the flowers are 
produced from the wings of the leaves. Miller. 

PELLMELL. 2. f. [pefe mefle, Fr.] Confufedly ; tumultuoufly ; 
one among another. 
When we have dafh’d them to the ground, 
Then defe each other ; and pell mell 
Make work upon ourfelves. Shake/peare’s King Fobn. 
Never yet did infurrection want 
Such moody beggars, ftarving for a time 
Of pellmell havock and confufion. 
He knew when to fall on pellmell, 
To fall back and retreat as well. Hudibras. 
PELLS. n. f. [pellis, Lat.] 

Clerk of the fells, an officer belonging to the exchequer, 
who enters every teller’s bill into a parchment roll called pellis 
acceptorum, the roll of reccipts; and alfo makes another roll 
called pellis exituum, a roll of the difburfements. Bailey. 

PELLU'CID. adj. [pellucidus, Lat.] Clear; tranfparent ; 
not opake; not dark. N i 

The colours are owing to the intermixture of foreign matter 
with the proper matter of the ftone : this is the cafe of agates 
and other coloured {tones, the colours of feveral whereof may 
be extracted, and the bodies rendered as pellucid as cryftal, 
without fenfibly damaging the texture. Woodward. 

If water be made warm in any pellucid veflel empticd of 
air, the water in the vacuum will bubble and boil as vehe- 
mently as it would in the open air in a veffel fet upon the fire, 
till it conceives a much greater heat. Newtons Opticks. 


Sandys. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 


Shake/peare. 


Henry IV. 
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PeLLU'cIDITY. 22. fi [from pellucid.] Tranfparency ; clear- 

Petu’crpness. $ nefs; not opacity. 

The air is a clear and pellucid menftruum, in which the 
infenfible particles of diflolved matter float, without troubling 
the pellucidity of the air; when on a fudden by a precipitation 
they gather into vilible mifty drops that make clouds. Locke," 
We conlider their pellucidne/s and the vaft quantity of light, 
that paffes through them without reAcction. Keil. 

Perr. n. f. [from pellis, Lat. ] 

1. Skin; hide. 

The camels hair is taken for the fkin or pelt with the hair 
upon it, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

A fcabby tetter on their pelts will {tick, 

When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick. Dryden. 

2. The quarty of a hawk all torn. Ainfworth. 

PELT-MoNGER. n. fi [pellio, Lat. pelt and monger.] A dealer 
in raw hides, 

To Petr. v. a. [poltern, German, Skinner; contracted from 
pellet, Mr. Lye.} It is generally ufed of fomething thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than deftructive violence. 

1. To ftrike with fomething thrown. 

Poor naked wretches wherefoe’er you are 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm! 

How fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides, 

Your loop’d and window’d ragcednefs defend you. Shake/p. 

Do but ftand upon the foaming fhore, 


The chiding billows feem to pelt the clouds. Shake/p. 
No zealous brother there would want a ftone 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan. Dryden. 


Obfcure perfons have infulted men of great worth, and 
pelted them from coverts with little objections. Atterbury. 
The whole empire could hardly fubdue me, and I might 
eafily with {tones pelt the metropolis to pieces. Gulliver. 
2. To throw; to caft. 
__ My Phillis me with pelted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. Dryden, 
Pe LrinG. adj. This word in Shake/peare fignifies, I know not 
why, mean ; paltry ; pitiful. 
Could great men thunder, Jove could ne’er be quiet ; 
For every pelting petty officer 
Would ufe his heav’n for thunder, 


Shake/pearce 
Fogs falling in the land, 
Have every pelting river made fo proud, 
That they have overborn their continents, Shake/p. 


They from fheepcotes and poor pelting villages 
Enforce their charity. 


A tenement or pelting farm. 
PELVIS. n.f. [Latin.] The lower part of the belly. 
Pen. n. f. [penna, Latin.] 


1. An inftrument of writing. 
Never durft poet touch a pen to write, 


Shake/p. 
Shake/p. 


Until his ink were temper’d with love’s fighs. Shake/p. 
Eternal deities ! 

Who write whatever time fhall bring to pafs, 

With pens of Adamant on plates of bra(s. Dryden. 


He takes the papers, lays them down again; 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. Dryden. 
I can, by defigning the letters, tell what new idea it fhall 
exhibit the next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it, 
which will neither appear, if my hands ftand ftill; or though 
I move my pen, if my eyes be fhut. Locke. 
2. Feather. 
The pens that did his pinnions bind, 
Were like main-yards with flying canvas ‘lin’d. 
: Fairy Queen. 
3. Wing; though even here it may mean feather. 
Feather’d foon and fledg’d, 
They fumm’d their pens ; and foaring th’ air fublime, 
With clang defpis’d the ground. — Milton's Paradife Loft. 
4. [From pennan, Saxon.] A fmall inclofure; a coop. 
My father ftole two gcefe out of a pen. Shake/p. 
The cook was ordered to drefs capons for fupper, and take 
the beft in the pen. L’ Eftrange. 
She in pens his flocks will fold. Dryden's Hora:e. 
Ducks in thy ponds, and chickens in thy pens, 
And be thy turkeys num’rous as thy hens. 
The gather’d flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous prefs’d, 
Head above head. Thomfon’s Summer. 
To Pen. v.a. [pennan and pindan, Saxon. ] 
1. To coop; to fhut up; to incage; to imprifon in a narrow 
place. 


King, 


Away with her, 
And pen her up. 
My heavy fon 
Private in his chamber pens Mimfelf, 


Shate/p. Cymbeline. 


: Shate/?. 
The plaifter alone would pen the humour already contained 
in the part, and forbid new humour. Bacon. 


As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to feek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where fhepherds pen their flocks at eve 
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In hurdled cotes, amid the field fecure l 
Leaps o'er the fence with eafe into the fold. — Malton. 
The glafs, whercin it is penned up, hinders it to deliver 
itfelf by an expantion of its parts. Boyle. 
The prevention of mitchief is prefcribed by the Jewith 
cuftom ; they pen up their daughters, and permit them to be 
acquainted with none. Harvey on Confumptions. 
Ah! that your bus’nefs had been mine, 
To pen the fheep. Dryden, 
2. [From the noun.] To write. It probably meant at firft 
only the manual exercife of the pen, or mechanical part of 
writing ; but it has been long ufed with relation to the ftile 
or compofition. 
For prey thefe fhepherds two he took, 
Whofe metal ftiff Ke knew he could not bend 
With hearfay pictures, or a window look, 
With one good dance or letter finely penn'd. Sidney. 
I would be loth to caft away my fpeech; for, befides that 
it is excellently well penn’d, I have taken great pains to con 
it. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Read this challenge, mark but the penning of it. Shake/p. 
A fentence fpoken by him in Englifh, and penned out of 
his mouth by four good fecretaries, for trial of our orthogra- 
phy, was fet down by them. Camden’s Remains. 
He frequented fermons, and penned notes with his own 
hand. Hayward on Edward VI. 
The digefting my thoughts into order, and the fetting them 
down in writing was neceflary ; for without fuch ftrict exa- 
mination, as the penning them affords, they would have been 
disjointed and roving ones. Digby on the Soul. 
Almoft condemn’d, he mov’d the judges thus : 
Hear, but inftead of me, my Oedipus ; 
The judges hearing with applaufe, at th’ end 
Freed him, and faid, no fool fuch lines had penn’d. Denh, 
Gentlemen fhould extempore, or after a little meditation, 
fpeak to fome fubject without penning of any thing. Locke. 
Should I publith the praifes that are fo well penn’d, they 


would do honour to the perfons who write them. Adaifon. 
Twenty fools I never faw 
Come with petitions fairly penn’d, 
Defiring I fhould ftand their friend. Swift. 


Pe’na. adj. [penal, Fr. from pena, Lat.] 
1. Denouncing punifhment ; enacting punithment. 
Gratitude plants fuch generolity in the heart of man, as 
fhall more effectually incline him to what is brave and be- 


coming than the terror of any penal law. South, 
2. Ufed for the purpofes of punifhment; vindictive. 
Adamantive chains and penal fre. Milton, 


Eset BS laj [from penalité, old Frengh.] 
1. Punifhment ; cenfure ; judicial infliction. 

Many of the ancients denied the Antipodes, and fome unto 
the penality of contrary affirmations; but the experience of na- 
vigations, can now afiert them beyond all dubitation. Brown. 

Political power is a right of making Jaws with penalties of 
death, and confequently all lefs penalties, for preferving pro- 
perty, and employing the force of the community in the exe- 
cution of laws. Locke. 

Beneath her footftool, fcience groans in chains, 

And wit dreads exile, penalties and pains. 

2. Forfeiture upon non-pertormance. 
Lend this money, not as to thy friend, 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, 

Who, if he break, thou may’ft with better face 

Exact the penalty. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Pe/NNANCE. n. f. [penence, old French; for penitence.] In- 
fli&ion either publick or private, (uffered as an expreflion of 
repentance for fin. : 

And bitter pennance, with an iron whip, 
Was wont him once to difciple every day. 
Mew her up, 

And make her bear the pennance of her tongue. — Shake/p. 

No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him never 
fo ftraight pennance to expiate his firft offence, would have 
counfelled him to have given over the purfutt of his right. 

Bacon. 


Dunciad. 


Fairy Queen. 


The fcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to pennance. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
A Lorain furgeon, who whipped the naked part with a great 
rod of nettles till all over bliftered, perfuaded him to per- 
form this pennance in a fharp fit he had. Temple. 
Pence. n. f The plural of penny; formed from pennies, by 
a contraction ufual in the rapidity of colloquial {peech. 
The fame fervant found one of his fellow fervants, which 
owcd him an hundred pence, and took him by the throat. Mat. 
Pe'neiy. n. f. [pericillum, Latin.] 
í. A {mall brufh of hair which painters dip in their colours. 
Pencils can by one flight touch reftore 


Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dryden. 
For thee the groves green liv’rics wear, 
For thce the graces lead the dancing hours, 
Drydan, 


i And nature’s ready pencil paints the How’rs. 
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A fort of pictures there is, wherein the colours, as laid by 


the pencil on the table, mark out very odd figures. Locke. 
The faithful pencil has defign’d 
Some bright idea of the mafter’s mind, 
Where a new world Icaps out at his command, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand. Pope. 
One dips the pencil, t’ other ftrings the lyre. Pope. 


2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a point they write with- 
out ink. 

Mark with a pen or pencil the moft confidcrable things in 
the books you defire to remember. Watts. 

3. Any inftrument of writing without ink. 
To PENCIL. v.n. [from the noun.) To paint. - 
Painting is almolt the natural man ; 

For fince difhonour trafficks with man’s nature, 

He is but outlide: pencil d figures are 

Ev’n fuch as they give out. Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens. 

PENDANT. n. jJ. [pendant, French. ] 
1. A jewel hanging in the ear. 
The fpirits 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. 
2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. 
Unripe fruit, whole verdant {talks do cleave ` 

Clofe to the tree, which grieves no lefs to leave 

The fmiling pendant which adorns her fo, 

And until Autumn, on the bough fhould grow. 

3. A pendulum. Obfolete. 

To make the farhe pendant go twice as faft as it did, or 
make every undulation of it in half the time it did, make the 
line, at which it hangs, double in geometrical proportion to 
the line at which it hanged before. Digby on the Soul. 

4. A {mall flag in fhips. 
Pe'NDENCE. n. f. [from pendeo, Lat.] Slopenefs ; inclination. 

The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence or flope- 
nefs, dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two 
fhall ferve for the elevation of the higheft top or ridge from 
the loweft. 

Pe’npency. n. f. [from pendeo, Lat.] Sufpenfe; delay of 
decifion. 

The judge fhall pronounce in the principal caufe, nor can 
the appellant allege pendency of fuit. Ayliffe. 

PE'NDENT. adj. [pendens, Latin; fome write pendant, froma 
the French. } 
1. Hanging. 
Quaint in green fhe fhall be loofe enrob’d 


Pope. 


Waller. 


With ribbans pendent, flaring ’bout her head. Shake/p. 
I fometimes mournful verfe indite, and fing 
Of defperate lady near a purling {tream, 
Or lover pendent on a willow tree. Phillips. 
2. Jutting over. 
A pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. Shake/p. 
3. Supported above the ground. 
They brought, by wond’rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex’d abyfs. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 


Pe‘noinc. n.f. [pendente lite.] Depending ; remaining yet 
undecided. 

A perfon pending fuit with the diocefan, fhall be defended 
in the poffeffion. Ayliffe. 

PENDULO'SITY. n. f. [from pendulous.] The ftate of hang- 
Pe’NDULOUSNESS. ? ing; fufpenfion. 

His flender legs he encreafed by riding, that is, the humours 
defcended upon their pendulofity, having no fupport or fuppe- 
daneous ftability. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

PENDULOUS. adj. [pendulus, Lat.] Hanging; not fup- 
ported below. : 
All the plagues, that in the pendulous air 

Hang fated o’er men’s faults, light on thy daughters. Shak. 

Bellerophon’s horfe, fram`d of iron, and placed between 
two loadftones with wings expanded, hung pendulous in the 
air. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The grinders are furnifhed with three roots, and in the 
upper jaw often four, becaufe thefe are pendulous. Ray. 

Pe/NDULUM. n. f. [pendulus, Lat. pendule, Fr.) Any weight 
hung fo as that it may eafily (wing backwards and forwards, 
of which the great law is, that its ofcillations are always 
performed in equal time. 

Upon the bench I will fo handle ‘em, 

That the vibration of this pendulum 

Shall make all taylors yards of one 

Unanimous opinion. Hudibras. 

PE'NETRABLE. adj. [penstrable, Fr. penetrabilis, Latin.] 

1. Such as may be pierced ; fuch as may admit the entrance of 
another body. 

Let him try thy dart, 


And pierce his only penetrable part, Dryden. 
2. Sulceptive of moral or intellectual impreffion. 
I am not made of ftone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreaties. Shake/p. 
Peace, 


Wotton’s Architeure. ~ 
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Peace, 
And let we wring your heart, for fo I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable ftuff. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Penerrasiiity. * /. [from penetrable.] Sufceptibility of 
impreffion from another body. * È 

‘There being no mean between penetrability and impenetra- 
bility, pafhivity and activity, they being contrary ; therefore 
the infinite rarefaction of the one quality is the pofition of its 
contrary. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

PE'NETRAIL. n. f. [penetralia, Latin.) Interiour parts. Not 
in ufe. 

‘The heart refifts purulent fumes, into whofe penetrails to 
infinuate fome time mult be allowed. Harvey. 

PeNrrRANCY. 1./. [from penetrant.}] Power of entering or 
piercing. 

The fubtlitiy, activity and penetrancy of its effluvia no ob- 
ftacle can ftop or repel, but they will make their way through 
all bodies. Ray on the Creation. 

PE'NETRANT. aaj. [penetrant, Fr.] Having the power to 
pierce or enter; fharp; fubtile. 

If the operation ot thefe {alts be in convenient glafles pro- 
moted by warmth, the afcending {teams may eafily be caught 
and reduced into a penetrant {pirit. oyle. 

The food, mingled with fome diffolvent juices, is evacuated 
into the inteftines, where it is further fubtilized and rendered 
fo fluid and penetrant, that the finer part finds its way in 
at the freight orifices of the lacteous veins. Ray. 

To PENELRATE. v.a penetro, Lat. penetrer, Fr.] 


_1. To pierce; to enter beyond the {urface ; to make way into 


a body. 

Mariow is, of all other oily fubftances, the moft penetra- 
ting. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. ‘Vo affect the mind. 

4 To reach the meaning. 

‘Yo PENETRATE. v.n. To make way. 

There fhall we clearly fee the ufes of thefe things, which 
here were too fubtile tor us to penetrate. Ray. 

If we reached no further than metaphor, we rather fancy 
than know, and are not yet penetrated into the infide and 
reality of the thing. Locke. 

PENETRA‘TION. 2. /. [penetration, Fr. from penetrate. ] 

3. The act of entering into any body. 

It warms 

The univerfe, and to each inward part 

With gentle penetration though unfeen 

Shoots invifible virtue even to the deep, Milton’s Par. Loft. 

2. Mental entrance into any thing abitrufe. 

A penetration into the abftrufe difficulties and depths of mo- 
dern algebra and fluxions, is not worth the labour of thofe 
who detign either of the three learned profeffions. Watts. 

3. Acutenets ; fagacity. 

The proudett admirer of his own parts might confult with 
others, though of inferior capacity and penetration. Watts. 

Pi/nETRATIVE. adj. [from penetrate. | 

1. Piercing ; fharp; fubtile. 

Let not air be too grofs, nor too penetrative, nor fubject to 
any foggy noifomenefs from fens. Wotton. 

2. Acute; fagacious ; difcerning. 

O thou, whole penetrative wifdom found 
The fouth fea rocks and fhelves, where thoufands drown’d. 
Swifts Mifcellanies. 
3. Having the power to imprefs the mind. 
Would'ft thou fee 

Thy mafter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 

His corrigible neck, his face fubdu’d 

‘Vo penetrative fhame. Shakefpeare. 

Pe/NETRATIVENESS. 2. f. [from penctrative.] The quality of 
being penetrative. 

PENGUIN. n.f. [anfer magellanicus, Latin. ] 

1. A bird. This bird was found with this name, as is fup- 
poled, by the firft difcoverers of America ; and penguin figni- 
fying in Welfh a white head, and the head of this fowl being 
white, it has been imagined, that America was peopled from 
Wales ; whence Hudibras : 

Britifh Indians nam’d from penguins. 
Grew gives another account of the name, deriving it from 
pinguis, Lat. fat ; bat is, I believe, miftaken. 

‘The penguin is fo called from his extraordinary fatnefs : 
for though he be no higher than a large goofe, yet he weighs 
fometimes fixteen pounds: his wings are extreme fhort and 
little, altogether unufeful for fight, but by the help whereof 
he fwims very {wittly. Grew's Mufaum. 

. it. 

S a Na penguin is very common in the Weft Indies, where 
the juice of its fruit is often put into punch, being of a fharp 
acid flavour: there is alfo a wine made of the juice of this 
fruit, but it will not keep good long. ia _ Miller. 

PENINSULA. 1. /. [Lat pene infula 5 peninjule, Fr.] A 
piece of land almoft turrounded by the fea, but joined by a 
narrow neck to the main. 

Afide of Mitbrook lieth the peninfala of Infwork, on whofe 
nockland ftandcth an ancient houfe. Carew. 
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PENI'NSULATED. adj. [from peninfula.] Almott {urrounded 
by water. 

PENITENCE. n. f. [penitence, Fr. pænitentia, Lat.] Repen- 
tance; forrow for crimes; contrition for fin, with amend- 
ments of life or change of the affections. 

Death is deferr’d, and penitence has room 


To mitigate, if not reverfe the doom. Dryden: 
May penitence fly round thy mournful bed, 
And wing thy lateft prayer to pitying heav’n. Irene. 


PENITENT. adj. [penitent, Fr. pænitens, Lat.] Repentant; 
contrite for fin; forrowful for paft tranfgreffions, and refo- 
lutely amending life. 

Much it joys me 


To fee you become fo penitent. Shake/peare. 
Give me 
The penitent inftrument to pick that bolt. Shakefpeare. 


Nor in the land of their captivity 

Humbled themfelves, or penitent befought 

The God of their forefathers. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 
Provoking God to raife them enemies ; 

From whom as oft he faves them penitent. 
The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer'd, 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought 

A living fermon of the truths he taught. Dryden. 

Pe’NITENT. 2. f 
1. One forrowful for fin. 

Concealed treafures fhall be brought into ufe by the in- 
duftry of converted penitents, whofe carcafes the impartial 
laws fhall dedicate to the worms of the earth. Bacon. 

The repentance, which is formed by a grateful fenfe of the 
divine goodnefs towards him, is refolved on while all the ap- 
petites are in their ftrength : the penitent conquers the tempta- 
tions of fin in their full force. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. One under cenfures of the church, but admitted to pennance. 

The counterfeit Dionyfius deftribes the practice of the 
church, that the catechumens and -penitents were admitted to 
the leffons and pfalms, and then excluded. Stillingfleet. 

3. One under the direction of a confeffor. 
PENITE’NTIAL. adj. [from penitence.} Expreffing penitence ; 
enjoined as pennance. 
I have done pennance for contemning love, 

Whofe high imperious thoughts have punifh’d me 

With bitter fafts and penitential groans. Shakefpeare. 

Is it not ftrange, that a rational man fhould adore leeks 
and garlick, and fhed penitential tears at the fmell of a deified 
onion ? South’s Sermons. 

PENITE'NTIAL, n. f. [penitenciel, Fr. poenitentiale, low Latin. ] 
A book direéting the degrees of pennance. 

The penitentials or book of pennance contained fuch mat- 
ters as related to the impofing of pennance, and the reconci- 
liation of the perfon that fuffered pennance. Ayliffe. 

PENITENTIARY. n. f. [penitencier, Fr. parnitentiarius, low 
Latin. ] : 
1. One who prefcribes the rules and meafures of pennance. 

Upon the lofs of Urbin, the duke’s undoubted right, no 
penitentiary, though he had enjoined him never fo ftraight pen- 
nance to expiate his firft offence, would have counfelled him 
to have given over purfuit of his right, which he profperoufly 
re-obtained. Bacon. 

The great penitentiary with his counfellors prefcribes the 
meafure of pennance. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

2. A penitent; one who does pennance. 

A prifon reftrained John Northampton’s liberty, who, for 
abufing the fame in his unruly mayoralty of London, was 
condemned hither as a perpetual penitentiary. Carew. 

To maintain a painful fight againft the law of fin, is the 
work of the penitentiary. Hammond. 

3. The place where pennance is enjoined. Ainfworth. 

PE'NITENTLY. adv. [from penttent.] With repentance ; with 
forrow for fin; with contrition. 

PENKNIFE. n. f. [pen and énife.] A knife ufed to cut pens. 

Some fchoolmen, fitter to guide penknives than fwords, pre- 
cifely ftand upon it. Bacon. 

PE'NMAN. n.f. [pen and man.] 
1. One who profeffes the a&t of writing. 
2. An author; 2 writer. 

The four evangelifts, within fifty years after our Saviour's 
death, configned to writing that hiftory, which had been pub- 
lifhed only by the apoftles and difciples : the further confide- 
ration of thefe holy pexmew will fall under another part of this 
difcourfe. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion, 

The defcriptions which the evangelifts give, fhew that both 
our bleffed Lord and the holy penmen of his ftory were deeply 
affected. Atterbury, 

PE’NNACHED. adj. [pennaché, Fr.] Is-only applied to flowers 
when the ground of the natural colour of their leaves is ra- 
diated and diverfified neatly without any confufion. 

Trevoux. 

Carefully protećt from violent rain your pennached tulips, 

covering them with matraflcs, Evelyn, 


Milton. 
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PENNANT. n. f. [pennon, Fr.] 

1. A fmall flag, enfign or colours: 

2. A tackle for hoifting things on board: 

PENNATED. adj. [pennatus, Latin. ] 

1, Winged. 

2. Pennated, amongft botanifts, are thofe leaves of plants as 
grow directly one againft another on the fame rib or ftalk ; as 
thofe of afh and walnut-trec. Quincy. 

Pe/NNER. n.f. [from pen.] 

1. A writer. 

2. A pencafe. Ainf. Soit is called in Scotland. 

PennvLess. adj. [from penny.] Moneylefs: poor; wanting 
money. 

Ps/nnon. x. f. [pennon, Fr.} A {mall flag or colour. 

Her yellow locks crilped like golden wire, 
About her fhouldérs weren loofely fhed, 
And when the wind amoneft them did infpire, 
They waved like a pennon wide difpred. Fairy Queen. 
Harry iwecps through our land 


Ainfworth, 


With penncns painted in the blood of Harfleur.  Shakefp. 
High on his pointed lance his pennon bore, 
His Cretan fight, the conquer’d Minctaur. Dryden. 
PENNY. n.f. plural pence. [penig, Saxon. ] 
1. A {mall coin, of which twelve make a fhilling: a penny is 


the radical denomination from wish Englifh coinis numbered, 
the copper halipence and tarthings being only nummorum fa- 
myli, a {ubordinate fpecies of coin. 

She fighs and fhakes her empty fhocs in vain, 


No filver penny to reward her pain. Dryden. 
One frugal on his birth-day fears to dine, 
Does at a penny’s coft in herbs repine. Dryden. 


2, Proverbially. A {mall fum. 
You fhall hear 

The legions, now in Gallia, fooner landed 

In our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 

Of any penny tribute j-aid. Swxcikejpear’s Cymbeline. 

We will not lend thee a penny. Shake/peare, 

Becaufe there is a latitude of gain in buying and felling, 
take not the utmoft penny that is lawful, for although it be 
lawful, yet it is not fafe. Taylor's iiving Holy. 

3. Money in general. 
Pepper and Sabean incenfe take ; 

And with poft-hafte thy running markets make ; 

Be fure to turn the penny. Dryden. 

It may be a contrivance of fome printer, who hath a mind 
to make a penny. Swift s Mifcellanies. 

PE'NNYROYAL, or pudding grafs. n.f. [pulegium, Lat.] 

Pennyroyal hath a labiated flower confifting of one leaf, 
whofe upper lip or creft is entire, but the lower lip or beard 
is divided into three parts; out of the flower cup rifes the 
pointal attended by four embryos, which afterwards become 
fo many feeds: to which may be added, that the flowers grow 
in fhort thick whorles. Miller. 

Pe/NNYWEIGHY. n. f. [penny and weight.] A weight contain- 
ing twenty-four grains troy weight. 

The Sevil piece of Eight is 13 pennyweight in the pound 
worfe than the Englifh ftandard, weighs fourteen pennyweight, 
contains thirteen pennyweight, twenty-one grains and fifteen 
mites, of which there are twenty in the grain of fterling 
filver, and is in value forty-three Englifh pence and cleven 
hundredths of a penny. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

PENNYWISE. adj. [penny and wife.) One who faves {mall 
fums- at the hazard of larger; one who is a niggard on 
improper occafions. 

Be not pennywi/e ; riches have wings and fly away of them- 
felves. Bacon. 

Pennywortu: x. f. [penny and worth.] 
1. As much as is bought for a penny. 
2. Any purchafe ; any thing bought or fold for money. 

As for corn it is nothing natural, fave only for barley and 
oats, and fome places for rye ; and therefore the larger penny- 
worths may be allowed to them. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Pirates may make cheap penn’worths of their pillage, 

And purchafe friends. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

You know I fay nothing to him, for he hath neither 
Latin, French nor Italian, and you may come into court, 
and fwear that I have a poor pennyworth of the Englifh, 

Shake/peare. 

Lucian affirms, that the fouls of ufurers after their death 
are tranflated into the bodies of afles, and there remain cer- 
tain days for poor men to take their pennyworths out of their 
bones and fides by cudgel and fpur. Peacham. 

‘Though in purchafcs of church lands men have ufually the 
cheapeft pennyworths, yet they have not always the beft bar- 
gains. South's Sermons. 

3. Something advantageoufly bought; a purchafe got for lefs 
than it is worth. 
For fame he pray’d, but let the event declare 

He had no mighty penn’worth of his pray’r. 

4. A {mall quantity. 

My friendfhip I diftribute in pennyworths to thofe about me 

and who fillies: mce leatft. Swift. 


Dryden. 


PEN 


PE'NSILE. adj. [pen/ilis, Latin.] 
1. Hanging ; fufpended. Z 
There arc two trepidations; the one manifeft and local, as of 


the bell when it is pen/ile; the other, fecretof the minute parts. - 


This ethereal fpace, 

Yielding to earth and fea the middle place, 

Anxious I afk you, how the penjfile ball 

Should never ftrive to rife, nor never fear to fall. 
2. Supported above the ground. 

The marble brought, ercéts the fpacious dome, 

Or forms the pillars long-extended rows, 

On which the planted grove and pen/ile garden grows. Prior. 
PE'NSILENESS. x. j. [from penjile.] The itate of hanging. 
PENSION. n. fe [penjion, Fr.] An allowance made to any 

one without an equivalent. In England it is generally under- 
ftood to mean pay given to a ftate hireling for treafon to his 
country: 

A charity beftowed on the education of her young fubjects 
has more merit than a thoufand penfions to thole of a higher 
fortune. Addifon’s Guardian, N° 105. 

He has liv’d with the great without flattery, and been a 
friend to men in power without pen/ions. Pope. 

To Pension. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To fupport by an arbi- 
trary allowance. 

One might expect to fee medals of France in the higheft 
perfection, when there is a fociety pen/ioned and fet apart 
for the defigning of them. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

The hero William and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one penjion’d Quarles. Pope. 
Pe/NSIONARY. adj. [penjionnaire, French.] Maintained by 

penfions. 


Prior. 


Scorn his houfhold policies, 
His filly plots and pen/ionary fpies. Donne. 
They were devoted by pen/ionary obligations to the olive. 
Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 
Pe/NSIONER. n. f. [from penfion.] 
1. One who is fupported by an allowance paid at the will of 
another ; a dependant. 
Prices of things neceflary for fuftentation, grew exceflive 
to the hurt of pen/ioners, foldiers, and all hired fervants. Camd. 
Hovering dreams, 
The fickle penfioners of Morpheus’ train. Milton. 
The reétor is maintained by the perquifites of the curate’s 
office, and therefore is a kind of penfoncr to him. Collier. 
2. A flave of ftate hired by a ftipend to obey his mafter. 
In Britain’s fenate he a feat obtains, 
And one more pen/ioner St. Stephen gains. 
PE'NSIVE. adj. [penfif, French; penfivo, Italian.] 
1. Sorrowfully thoughtful ; forrowfyl; mournfully ferious ; me- 
Jancholy. 
Think it ftill a good work, which they in their penfve care 


Pope. 


for the well beftowing of time account wafte. Hooker. 
Are you at leifure, holy father, — . 
— My leifure ferves me, penfive daughter, now. Shake/p. 
Anxious cares the pen/rve nymph oppreft, 
And fecret paffions labour’d in her breatt. Pope. 


2. Itis generally and properly ufed of perfonsy but Prior has 
applied it to things. 
We at the fad approach of death fhall know 
The truth, which from thefe pen/ive numbers flow, ? 
That we purfue falfe joy, and fuffer real woe. Prior. 
Pe'nsiveLY. adv. [from penfive.] With melancholy ; forrow- 
fully ; with gloomy ferioufnefs. 
So fair a lady did I fpy, 
On herbs and flowers fhe walked pen/ively 
Mild, but yet love fhe proudly did forfake. Spenfer. 
Pe'nsiveness. x. f. [from penfive.] Melancholy; forrowful- 
nefs ; gloomy ferioufnefs. 

Concerning the bleffings of God, whether they tend unte 
this life or the life to come, there is great caufe why we 
fhould delight more in giving thanks than in making requefts 
for them, inafmuch as the one hath pen/tvene/s and fear, the 
other always joy annexed. Hooker, b. v. fi 43- 

Would’ft thou unlock the door 

To cold defpairs and gnawing pen/tvene/s. 

Pent. part. paff. of pen. Shut up. 
Cut my lace afunder, 
That my pent heart may have fome fcope to beat. Shake/p. 
The fon of Clarence have I pent up clofe. Shake/peare. 
Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I wouid not buy 
Their mercy. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Their armour help’d their harm, crufh’d in, and bruis’d 


Herbert. 


Into their fubftance pent. Malton. 
The foul pure fire, like ours, of equal force ; 
But pent in feh, muft iffue by difcourfe. Dryden. 
Pent up in Utica he vainly forms 
A poor epitome of Roman greatnel(s. Addifon’ s Cato. 
PENTACA PSULAR. adj. [rile and capfular.|) Having five 


cavities. 
Pe’NTACHORD. adj. [mile and xoedn.] An inftrument with 
five ftrings. 
Pe NTAEDROUS, 


| 
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PenTAc‘pRous. adj. [méne and tox.) Having five fides. 

T'he pentaedyous columnar coralloid bodies are compofed of 
plates fet lengthways, and pafling from the furface to the 
axis. Woodward on Foffils. 

PENTAGON. n. f. [pentagon, Fr. mile and yuva} A 
figure with five angles. 

I know of that famous piece at Capralora, caft by Baroccio 
into the form of a pentagon with a circle infcribed. Wotton. 

PENTA GONAL. adj. [from pentagon. ] Quinquangular ; having 
five angles. 

The body being cut tran{verfely, its furface appears like a 
net made up of pentagonal mafhes, with a pentagonal ftar in 
each math. Woodward on Foffls. 

PenTA METER. ^. f. [pentametre, Fr. pentametrum, Lat.) A 
Latin verfe of five feet. 

Mr. Diftich may poffibly play fome pentameters upon us, 

but he fhall be anfwered in Alexandrines. Addifon. 
PENTA NGULAR. adj. [wivle and angular.} Five cornercd. 

His thick and bony fcales ftand in rows, fo as to make 

the flefh almoft pentangular. Grew. 

PENTAPE TALOUS. adj. [wile and petala, Lat.] Having five 
petals. 

PE'NTASPAST. adj. [pentafpafte, Fr. wale and (raw.] 
engine with five pullies. 

Penta’svick. 2. f. [wile and sixG.] A compofition con- 
fitting of five verfes. 

PE'NTASTYLE. 1. /. [mele and (rvAG.] In architecture, a 
work in which are five rows of columns. Die¥. 

Pe NTATEUCH. 2. /. [mile and revxos 5 pentateuque, Fr.] The 
five books of Mofes. 

The author in the enfuing part of the pentateuch makes not 
unfrequent mention of the angels. Bentley. 

PENTECOST. n.f- [reslexcsn 5 pentacofte, Fr.) A feat 
among the Jews. 

Pentecoft fignifies the fifticth, becaufe this fcaft was cele- 
brated the fiftieth day after the fixteenth of Nifan, which was 
the fecond day of the feait of the paflover: the Hebrews call 
it the ieaft of weeks, becaufe it was kept feven wecks after the 
paffoyer : they then offered the firft fruits of the wheat harveft, 
which then was completed: it was initituted to oblige the 
Ifcaelites to repair to the temple, there to acknowledge the 
Loris dominion, and alfo to render thanks to God for the 
law he had given them from mount Sinai, on the fiftieth day 
after tueir coming out of Egypt. Calmet. 

’Tis dince the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come pentecof? as quickly as it will 
Some five and twenty years. Shake/peare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
PENTECOSTAL. adj. [froin penteca/?.} Belonging to Whitfun- 
tide. 

I have compofed fundry collects, made up out of the 
church collects with fome little variation ; as the collects ad- 
ventual, quadragcfimal, pafchal or penteco/tal. Sander fon. 

PENTHOUSE. n. jJ. [pent, from pente, Fr. and boufe.) A fhed 
hanging out aflope from the main wall. 

This is the penthoufe under which Lorenzo defir'd us to 
make a ftand. Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Sleep fhall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his penthou/e lid. Shake/peare. 

The Turks lurking under their penthoufe, laboured with 
mattocks to dig up the foundation of the wall. Knolles. 

A blow was received by riding under a penthoufe. Wifeman. 

Thofe defenfive engines, made by the Romans into the 
form of penthoujes to cover the affailants from the weapons of 
the befieged, would he prefently batter in pieces with ftones 
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and blocks, Wilkins. 
My penthoufe eye-brows and my fhaggy beard 
Offend your fight ; but thefe are manly figns. Dryden. 


The chill rain 
Drops from fome penthoufe on her wretched head. 
Rowe. 
PeNtice. n. f. [appentir, French; pendicey Italian. It is 
commonly fuppofed a corruption of penthoufe; but perhaps 
pentice is the true word.] _ A floping roof. 
Climes that fear the falling and lying of much fnow, ought 
to provide more inclining pentices. Wotton. 
Penrice. 7. f. {fent and tile.] A tile formed to cover the 
floping part of the roof. 
Pentiles are thirteen inches long, with a button to hang on 
thé laths ; they are hollow and circular. Moxon. 
PENT up. part. adj, |pent, fiom pen and up.) Shut up. 
Clofe pentup guilts 
Rive your concealing continents. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
PENULTIMA. n. f: [Latin.] The laft fyllable but one. 
Penu'mera. n.f. [pene and umbra, Latin.) An imperfe&t 
fhadow. f 
The breadth of this image anfwered to the fun’s diameter, 
and was about two inches and the eighth part of an inch, 


including the penumbra. Newton. 
Penu’Rious. adj. [from penuria, Latin.) 
1. Niggardly ; {paring ; not liberal ; fordidly mean. 
What more can our penirtous realon grant 
Prior. 


To the large whale or caftled clephanr, 
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2. Scant; not plentiful. 
Some penurious {pring by chance appear'd 
Scanty of water. Addifon, 
PENU'RIOUSsLY. adv. [from penurious.] Sparingly ; not plen- 
tifully. f 
Penu’Riousness. 2. f. [from perurious.] Niggardlinefs ; par- 
fimony. 

If we confider the infinite induftry and penurtou/ne/s of that 
people, it is no wonder that, notwithftanding they furnifh as 
great taxes as their neighbours, they make a better figure. 

Addifon on the State of the War. 
PENURY. n. f. [penuria, Lat.) Poverty; indigence. 


The penury of the ecclefiaftical eftate. Hooker. 
Who can perfeétly declare 

The wondrous cradle of thy infancy ? 

When thy great mother Venus firft thec bare, 

Begot of plenty and of penury. Spenfer. 


Sometimes am I king ; 

Then treafon makes me with myfelf a beggar ; 

And fol am: then crufhing penury 

Perfuades me, I was better when a king; 

Then I am king’d again. Shakefp. Richard III. 

All innocent they were expofed to hardfhip and penury, 
which, without you, they could never have efcaped. Sprat. 

Let them not ftill be obftinately blind, 

Still to divert the good defign’d, 

Or with malignant penury 

To ftarve the royal virtues of his mind. 

May they not juftly to our climes upbraid 

Shortnefs of night, and penury of fhade. 

Peony. n. f. [peonia, Latin. } 

The peony hath a fiower compofed of feveral leaves, which 
are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rofe, out of 
whofe empalement rifes the pointal, which afterwards be- 
comes a fruit, in which feveral little horns bent downwards 
are gathered, as it were, into a little head covered with down 
opening lengthways, containing many globular feeds. Miller. 

A phylician had often tried the peony root unfeafonably 
gathered without fuccefs; but having gathered it when the 
decreafing moon paffes under Aries and tied the flit root about 
the necks of his patients, he had freed more than one from 
epileptical fits. Boyle. 

PEOPLE. n. f. (peuple, Fr. populus, Lat.] 
1. A nation; thefe who compofe a community, 

Prophefy again before many peoples and nations and 
tongues. Revelations x. 11. 

Ants are a people not ftrong, yet they prepare their meat in 
fummer. Proverbs xxx. 25. 

What is the city but the people ? 

True the people are the city. 

2. The vulgar. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Shakeb. Coriolanus. 


The knowing artift may 
Judge better than the people; but a play 
Made for delight, 

If you approve it not, has no excufe. 

3. The commonalty ; not the princes or nobles. 

4. Perfons of a particular clafs. 

If a man temper his actions to content every combination 
of people, the mufick will be the fuller. Bacon. 

A {mall red fower in the ftubble fields country people call 
the wincopipe. acon. 

5. Men, or perfons in general. In this fenfe, the word people 

is ufed indefinitely, like ow in French. 

The frogs petitioning for a king, bids people have a care of 
ftruggling with heaven. L’Efrange. 

People were tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
intereit. Swifts Mifcellanies. 

Watery liquor will keep an animal from ftarving by di- 
luting the fluids; for people have lived twenty-four days upon 
nothing but water. Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 

People in adverfity fhould preferve laudable cuftoms. Clarifja. 

To Peop.e. v. a. [peupler, French.) To ftock with inha- 

bitants. 

Suppofe that Brute, or whofoever elfe that firft peopled this 
ifland, had arrived upon Thames, and called the ifland after 
his name Britannia. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

He would not be alone, who all things can; 


Waller, 


But peopled Heav’n with angels, earth with man. Dryden, 
Beauty a monarch is, 
Which kingly power magnificently proves 
By crouds of flaves, and peopled empire loves. Dryden. 
A peopl’d city made a defert place. Dryden. 


Imperious death directs his ebon lance ; 
Peoples great Henry’s tombs, and leads up Holben’s dance. 
Prior. 
PE'PASTICKS. 7. f. [memaivw.] Medicines which are good to 
help the rawnefs of the ftomach and digeft crudities. Did. 
Pepper. 7. f. [piper, Lat. poivre, Fr.) 

We have three kinds of pepper; the black, the White, and 
the long, which are three different fruits produced by three 
diftin€t plants: black Pepper is a dried fruit of the HA of a 
vctch and roundifh, but rather of a deep brown than a black 
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colour: with this we arc fupplicd by the Dutch from their Eaft 
Indian fettlements in Java, Malabar and Sumatra, and the plant 
has the fame heat and fiery tafte that we find in the pepper : 
white pepper is commonly factitious, and prepared fromthe black 
by taking off the outer bark, but there is a rarer fort, which 
is a genuine fruit naturally white : long pepper is a fruit ga- 
thered while unripe and dried, of an inch or an inch and half 
in length, and of the thicknefs of a large goofe quill: it 
much refembles the catkins of fome of our trees, and contains 
feveral feeds fingly in {mall membranaceous cells, and thefe 
feeds are of an acrid, hot and bitterifh tafte : the whole fruit 
is of a brownifh grey colour and cylindrick in its figure. Hill. 
Scatter o’er the blooms the pungent duft 
Of pepper, fatal to the frofty tribe. 
To P'EPPER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fprinkle with pepper. 
2. To beat; to mangle with fhot or blows. 
I have peppered two of them ; two I have paid, two rogues 
in buckram fuits. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
PE'PPERBOX. n. f. [pepper and box.| A box for holding pepper. 
I will not take the leacher; he cannot creep into a half- 
penny purfe nor into a pepperbox. Shake/p. 
PE'PPERCORN. n. fa [pepper and corn.) Any thing of inconfi- 
derable value. 
Our performances, though dues, arc like thofe peppercorns 
which freeholders pay their landlord to acknowledge that they 


Thomfon's Spring. 


hold all from him. Boyle. 
Folks from mud-wall’d tenement 
Bring landlords peppercorn for rent. Prior. 


PEPPERMINT. x. f. [pepper and mint.] Mint emiaently hot. 
PE'PPERWORT. n. f. (pepper and wort.) A plant. 
Pepperwort hath a flower confifting of four leaves, which 
are placed in form of a crofs, from whofe cup arifes the pi- 


ftillum, which afterward becomes a fpear-fhaped fruit, which | 


is divided in the middle by a partition into two cells, which 
contain many oblong feeds. Miller. 
PE'PTICK. adj. [menlixds.] What helps digeftion. Ainj. 
PERA'CUTE. n. f. [peracutus, Lat.] Very fharp; very violent. 

Malign, continual peracute fevers, after moft dangerous at- 

tacks, fuddenly remit of the ardent heat, Harvey. 
PERADVENTURE. adv. [par adventure, Fr.] 
1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. 

That wherein they might not be like unto either, was fuch 
peradventure as had been no whit lefs unlawful. Hooker. 

As you return, vifit my houfe; let our old acquaintance be 
renew’d ; peradventure I will with you to court. Shakef. 

What peradventure may appear very full to me, may ap- 
pear very crude and maimed to a ftranger. Digby. 

2. Doubt; queftion. It is fometimes ufed as a noun, but not 
gracefully nor properly. 

Though men’s perfons ought not to be hated, yet without 
all peradventure their practices juftly may. South. 

To PERA’GRATE. v.a. [peragre, Lat.] To wander over; 
to ramble through. Dia. 

PERAGRA TION. 2. f. [from peragrate.] The act of pafling 
through any ftate or fpace. 

A month of peragration is the time of the moon’s revolu- 
tion from any part of the zodiac unto the fame again, and 
this containeth but twenty-feven days and eight hours. Brown. 

The moon has two accounts which are her months or 
years of revolution; one her periodic month, or month of 
peragration, which chiefly refpects her own proper motion or 
place in the zodiack, by which fhe like the fun perforins her 
revolution round the zodiack from any one point to the fame 
again. Holder on Time. 

To PERA‘MBULATE. v. a. [perambulo, Lat.) 
1. Fo walk through. 
2. To furvey, by paffing through. 

Perfons the lord deputy fhould nominate to view and per- 
ambulate Irith territories, and thereupon to divide and limit the 
fame. Davies on Ireland. 

PFERAMBULA‘TION. x. f. [from perambulate. ] 
1. The aét of pafling through or wandering over. 

The duke looked ftill for the coming back of the Armada, 
even when they were wandering and making their perambula- 
tion of the northern feas. Bacon. 

2. A travelling furvey. 

France is a fquare of five hundred and fifty miles traverfe, 
thronging with fuch multitudes, that the general calcul, made 
in the laft perambulation exceeded eighteen millions. Howel. 

Pe’rcase, adv. [par and cafe.] Perchance ; perhaps. Not ufed. 

A virtuous man will be virtuous in folitudine, and not only 
in theatro, though perca/e it will be more ftrong by glory and 
fame, as an heat which is doubled by reflexion. acon. 

PeE’RCEANT. adj. [pergant, Fr.} Piercing; penetrating. 
Wond’rous quick and perceant was his fpright 
As eagle’s eyes, that can behold the fun. Fairy Queen. 
PERCEI'VABLE. adj. [from perceive.) Perceptible; fuch as 
falls under perception. 

The body, though it really moves, yet not changing per- 
ceivable diftance with fome other bodies, as faft as the ideas of 
our own minds will follow one another, feems to ftand ftill; as 
the hands of clocks. Locke, 


PER 


That which we perccive when we fee figure, as perceivable 
by Gight, is nothing ‘but the termination of colour. Locke. 
Percer'vaBLy. adu. [from perceivable.] . In fuch asmanner as 
may be be obferved or known. 
To PERCEIVE. vsa. [percipio, Lat.] 
1. To difcover by fome fenfible effects. 
Confider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place which teffens and fets off. 
2. To know ; to obferve. 
Jefus perceived in his fpirit, that they fo reafoned within 
themfelves. dark iis 8. 


His fons come to honour, and he knoweth it net; and they — 


are brought low, but he percervethit not. ‘Fob xiv. 21. 

Till we ourfelves fee it with our own eyes, and perceive it 

by our own.underftandings, we are ftill in the dark. Locke. 

How do they come to know that themielves think, when 

they themfelves do not perceive it. Locke. 
3. To be affected by. 


The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 


matter of tempeits before the air here below. Bacon. 

PERCEPTIBYLITY. n.f. [from perceptible. | 

1. The ftate of being an object of the fentes or mind ; the ftate 
of being perceptible. 


2. Perception; the power of perceiving. 


The illumination is not fo bright and fulgent, as to obfcure ` 


or extinguifh all perceptibility of the reafon. More. 
PERCEPTIBLE. aaj. [perceptible Fr. perceptus. Lat.) Such 

as may be known or obferved. 
No found is produced but with a perceptible blaft of the air, 
and with fome reliftance of the air ftrucken. Bacon. 
When I think, remember or abftraét; thefe intrinfick ope- 
rations of my mind are not perceptible by my fight, hearing, 
tafte, fmell or feeling. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
It perceives them immediately, as being immediately ob- 
jected to and perceptible to the fenfe ; as I perceive the fun by 
my fight, Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
In the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the body, more 
good will accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open 
and perceptible parts, than by ftudying too much finer nerves. 
“ Popes Effay on Man. 


PERCE’PTIBLY. adv. [from perceptible.} In fuch a manner as 


may be perceived. 

The woman decays perceptibly every week. 
PERCEPTION. n. f. [perception, Fr. perceptio, Lat.] 
1. The power of perceiving ; knowledge ; conicioufnefs. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not confcious of 
its own exiftence. Bentley's Sermons. 

Perception is that act of the mind, or rather a paffion or 
impreflion, whereby the mind becomes con{cious of any thing ; 
as when I feel hunger, thirft, cold or heat. Watts. 

2. The act of perceiving; obfervation. 
3- Notion ; idea. 

By the inventors, and their followers that would feem not 
to come too fhort of the perceptions of the leaders, they are 
magnified. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

4. The ftate of being affected by fomething. 

Great mountains have a perception of the difpofition of the 
air to tempefts fooner than the vallies below ; and therefore 
they fay in Wales, when certain hills have their night caps 
on, they mean mifchief. Bacon. 

This experiment difcovereth perception in plants to move 
towards that which fhould comfort them, though at a di- 
ftance. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

PERCEPTIVE. adj. [perceptus, Lat.] Having the power of 
perceiving. 

There is a difficulty that pincheth : the foul is awake and 
follicited by external motions, for fome of them reach the 
perceptive region in the moft filent repofe and obfcurity of 
night: what is it then that prevents our fenfations? G/anuil. 

Whatever the leaft real point of the effence of the percep- 
tive part of the foul does perceive, every real point of the 
perceptive muft perceive at once. More's Divine Dialogues. 

PERCEPTI'VITY: n. f. [from perceptive.] The power of per- 
ception or thinking. Locke. 
PERCH. n. f. [perca, Lat. perche, Fr.] 

The perch is one of the fithes of prey, that, like the pike 
and trout, carries his teeth in his mouth, he dare venture to 
kill and deftroy feveral other kinds of fifh: he has a hooked 
or hog back, which is armed with {tiff briftles, and all his 
fkin armed with thick hard fcales, and hath two fins on his 
back: he fpawns but once a year, and is held very nutri- 
tive. Waltons Angler. 

PERCH. n. f. [pertica, Lat. perche, Fr.] 
1. A meafure of five yards and a half; a pole. 
2. [perche, Fr.] Something on which birds rooft or fit. 

For the narrow perch I cannot ride. Dryden. 
To Percn. v. n. [percher, Fr. from the noun.] To fit or 

rooft as a bird. 
He percheth on fome branch thereby, 
To weather him and his moift wings to dry. 
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world is grown fo bad, 
ae Beñs a prey, where eagles dare not perch, Shak. 
The morning mufes perch like birds, and ‘fing 

Among his branches. Crafbaw. 

Let owls keep clofe within the tree, and not perch upon 
the upper boughs, — South's Sermons. 

They wing’d their flight aloft, then ftooping low, 

Perch’d on thedouble tree, that bears thegolden bough. Dry. 

Glory like the trembling eagle ftood 

Perch’d on my beaver: in the Granic flood, 

When fortune’s felf my ftandard trembling bore, 

And the pale fates ftood frighted on the fhore. 

Holts of birds that wing the liquid air, 

Perch’d in the boughs, had nightly lodging there. Dryden. 
ToPerch. v.a. To place on a perch. 

It would be notorioufly perceptible, if you could perch 

yourfelf as a bird on the top of fome high iteeple. More. 
As evening dragon'came, 

Affailant on the perched rooits, 

And nefts in order rang’d 

Of fome villatic fowl. Miltons Agoniftes. 
PERCHA‘NCE. adv. [per and chance.] Perhaps; peradventure. 

How long within this wood intend you ftay ?— 

—Perchance till after Thefeus’ wedding day. Shakefp. 

Finding him by nature little ftudious, fhe chufe rather to 
endue him with ornaments of youth; as dancing and fenc- 
‘ing, not without aim then perchance at a courtier’s lite. Wotton. 

Only Smithfield ballad perchance to embalm the memory 
of the other. L’Ejirange. 

PeRCHERS. 7. f. Paris candles ufed in England in ancient 
times; alfo the larger fort of wax candles, which were ufu- 
ally fet upon the altar. Bailey. 

PERCIPIENT. adj. [percipiens, Lat.] Perceiving; having the 
power of perception. 

No article of religion hath credibility enough for them ; 
and yet thefe cautious and quickfighted gentlemen can wink 
and {wallow down this fottifh opinion about percipient atoms. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Senfation and perception are not inherent in matter as {uch ; 
for if it were fo, every ftock or ftone would be a percipient 
and rational creature. Bentley's Sermons. 

PE'RCIPIENT. x. /. One that has the power of perceiving. 

The foul is the fole percipient, which hath animadverfion 
and fenfe properly fo called, and the body is only the re- 
ceiver of corporeal impreffions, Glanville’s Scept. 

Nothing in the extended percipient perceives the whole, 
but only part. More's Diving Dialogues. 

PERCLOSE. x. /. [per and clofe.) Conclufion ; laft part. 

By the perclo/e of the fame verfe, vagabond is underftood 
for {uch an one as travelleth in fear of revengement. Raleigh. 

ToPE’RCOLATE. v.a. [percolo, Lat.] To ftrain. 

The evidences of fact are percolated through a vaft period 
-of ages. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
PERCOLATION. n. f. [from percolate.] The a& of ftraining ; 

purification or feparation by {training. 

Experiments touching the ftraining and paffing of bodies 
one through another, they call percolation. Bacon. 

Water paffing through the veins of the earth is rendered 
frefh and potable, which it cannot be by any percolations wè 
can make, but the falinc particles will pafs through a tenfold 
filtre. Ray on the Creation. 

To Percu'ss. v. a. [percuffus, Lat.] To ftrike. 

Flame percuffed by air giveth a noife ; as in blowing of the 
fire by bellows; and fo likewife flame percuffing the air 
ftrongly Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

Percussion. n. f. [percuffio, Lat. percuffion, Fr.] 

1. The a& of ftriking ; {troke. 

With thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percuffion of thy founds, 

Thou mad’ft thine enemies fhake. Shake/p. 

The percuffion of the greater quantity of air is produced by 
the greatnefs of the body percuffing. Bacon. 

Some note, that the times when the ftroke or percuffion of 
an envious eye doth moft hurt are, when the party envied is 
beheld in glory. Bacon’s Effays. 

The vibrations or tremors excited in the air by percuffion, 
continue a little time to move fiom the place of percuffion in 
concentric fpheres to great diftances. Newton's Opticks. 

Marbles taught him percnffion and the laws of motion, and 
tops the centrifugal motion. Pope and Arbuthnot’s Scriblerus. 

2. Effe& of found in the ear. 
In double rhymes the perenffion is ftronger. Rymer, 
PERCU'TIENT. x. f. [pereuticns, Latin.] Striking; having the 
power to ftriice. / A 
Inequality of founds is accidental, either from the roughnefs 
or obliquity of the paflage, or trom the doubling of the 
percutient. k Bacon, 
PERDITION. %⁄. f. [perditio, Lat. perdition, Fr.] 
s. Deftru&tion; ruin; death. S 
Upon tidings now arrived, arting the meer perdition 
of the Turkifh ficet, cvery man puts himfelf in trumph. 
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We took ourfelves for free men, feeing there was no dan- 
ger of our utter perdition, and lived moft joyfully; going abroad, 


and feeing what was to be feen. Bacon. 
Quick let us part! Perdition’s in thy prefence, 
And horror dwells about thee ! Adaifon’s Cato, 


2. Lofs. 
There’s no foul loft, 

Nay not fo much peraition as an hair 

Betid to any creature in the veflel 

Thou faw’tt fink. 

3. Eternal death. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of 
knowledge, all men’s falvation and fome men’s endlefs perdi- 
tion are things fo oppofite, that whoever doth affirm the one, 
muft neceflarily deny the other, Hooker, b. v.f- 49. 

Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, do after wan- 
der for’ever more in vices unknown, and daily travel towards 
their eternal perdition, Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

PERDUE. adv. [This word, which among us is adverbially 
taken, comes from the French perdue, or forlorn hope : as per- 
due or advanced centinel..] Clofe; in ambufh. 

Few minutes he had lain perdue, 

To guard his defp’rate avenue. Huatbras. 
Pe’RDULOus. adj. [from perdo, Lat.] Loft; thrown away. 

There may be fome wandering perdulous wifhes of known 
impoffibilities ; as aman who hath committed an offence, may 
wilh he had not committed it : but to chufe efficacioufly and 
impoffibly, is as impoffible as an impofibility. Bramhall, 

PE'RDURABLE. adj. [perdurable, Fr. perduro, Lat.) Laft- 
ing ; long continued. A word not in ufe, nor accented ac- 
cording to analogy. 

Confefs me knit to thy deferving with 
Cables of perdurable toughnefs. Shakefp. Othello. 
O perdurable fhame ; lers {tab ourfelves. Shake/p. 
PERDURABLY. adv, [from perdurable.] Laitingly. 
Why would he for the momentary trick, 

Be perdurably fin’d ? Shake/p. Meajure for Meafure. 
PERDURA TION. n. f. [perduro, Lat.] Long continuance. in/. 
PERE GAL. adj. |French.} Equal. Obfolete. 

Whilom thou waft peregal to the beft, 

And wont to make the jolly thepherds glad ; 


Shakefp. Tempeh. 


With piping and dancing, did pafs the reft. Spenfer. 
To PE’REGRINATE. v.n. [peregrinus, Lat.] To travel; to 
live in foreign countries. Dia. 


PEREGRINA TION. n. f. [from peregrinus, Lat.] Travel; 
abode in foreign countries. 

It was agreed between them, what account he fhould give 
of his peregrination abroad. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

That we do not contend to have the earth pafs for a para- 
dife, we reckon it only as the land of our peregrination, and 
afpire after a better country. Bentley’s Sermons. 

PEREGRINE. adj. [peregrin, old Fr. peregrinus, Lat.] Fo- 
reign; not native ; not domettick. 

The received opinion, that putrefaction is caufed by cold 
or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but nugation. Bacon. 

To PereMpr. v.a. [peremptus, Lat.] To kill; to cruth. 
A law term. b 

Nor is it any objection, that the caufe of appeal is perempted 
by the defertion of an appeal ; becaufe the office of the judge 
continues after fuch inftance is perempted. Ayliffe. 

PE’REMPTION. n. f. [peremptio, Lat. peremption, Fr.] Cruth; 
extinction. Law term. 

This peremption of inftance was introduced in favour of the 
publick, left fuits fhould otherwife be rendered perpetual, 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
PERE'’MPTORILY. adv. [from peremptory.] Abfolutely ; pofi- 
tively; fo as to cut off all farther debate. 

Norfolk denies them peremptorily. Daniel, 

Not to {peak peremptorily or conclufively, touching the point 
of poffibility, ull they have heard me deduce the means of 
the execution. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Some organs are fo peremptorily neceflary, that the extin- 
guifhment of the {pirits doth fpeedily follow, but yet fo as 
there is an interim. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

In all conferences it was infifted peremptorily, that the king 
muft yield to what power was required. Clarendon, 

Some talk of letters before the deluge ; but that is a matter 
of mere conjecture, and nothing can be peremptorily deter- 
mined either the one way or the other. Woodward. 

Never judge perémptorily on firt appearances. Clariffa. 

PERE MPTORINESS. n. f. [from peremptory. ] Pofitivenefs ; ab- 
folute decifion ; dogmatifm. 

Peremptorine/s is of two forts; the one a magifterialnefs in 
matters of opinion; the other a pofitivenefs in relating mat- 
ters of fact. _ _. Government of the Tongue. 

Pa yey oi in a man’s own opinion are 
not commonly reputed vices. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

PERE MPTORY. adj, [peremptorius, low Lak AAAA, 
Fr. from peremptus, killed. } Dogmatical ; abfolute ; fuch 
as deftroys all further expoftulation. 

As touching the apoitle, wherein he was fo refolute and 
peremptory, our Lord Jefus Chrift made manifeft unto him, 


even 
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even by intuitive revelation, whercin there was no poffibility 
of errour. Er. 


He may have fifty -fix exceptions peremptory againft the ju- 


rors, of which he fhall fhew no caufe. Spenjer. 
a To-morrow bce in readinefs to go 3 : 
Excufe it not for I am peremptory. Shake/peare. 


Not death himfelf 

In mortal fury is half fo peremptory, 

As we to keep this city. Shakefpear’s King John. 

Though the text and the doctrine run peremptory and ab- 
folute, whofoever denies Chrift, fhall affuredly be denied by 
him ; yet ftill there is a tacit condition, unlefs repentance 
intervene: South's Sermons. 

The more modetft confefs, that learning was to give us a 
fuller difcovery of our ignorance, and to keep us from being 
peremptory and dogmatical in our determinations. Collier. 

He would never talk in fuch a peremptory and difcou- 
raging manner, were he not aifured that he was able to 
fubdue the moft powerful oppofition againft the doctrine which 
he taught. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

PERENNIAL. adj. [perennis, Latin.] 
1. Lafting through the year. 

If the quantity were precifely the fame in thefe perennial 

fountains, the difficulty would be greater. Cheyne. 
2. Perpetual ; unceafing. 

The matter wherewith thefe perennial clouds are raifed, is 

the fea that furrounds them. Harvey. 
PERE'NNITY. n. f. [from perennitas, Lat.] Equality of lafting 
through all feafons ; perpetuity. 

That fprings have their origin from the fea, and not from 
rains and vapours, I conclude from the perennity of divers 
{prings. Derham’s Phyfico-Theo logy. 

PERFECT: adj. [perfecius, Lat. parfait, Fr.) 
1. Complete; confummate ; finifhed; neither defective nor re- 
dundant. 

We count thofe things perfe‘4, which want nothing requi- 
fite for the end, whereto they were inftituted. Hooker. 

2. Fully informed ; fully fkilful. 
Within a ken our army lies ; 

Our men more perfeé? in the ufe of arms, 

Our armour all as {trong, our caufe the beft ; 

Then realon wills our hearts fhould be as good. 

Fair dame ! I am not to you known, 

Though in your ftate of honour I am perfec?. Shate/peare. 

I do not take myfelf to be fo perfec? in the privileges of Bo- 
hemia, as to handle that part; and will not offer at that I 
cannot matter. Bacon. 

3. Pure; blamelefs; clear; immaculate. This is a fenfe 
chiefly theological. 
My parts, my title, and my perfec? foul 
Shall manifeft me rightly. Shake/p. Othello. 
Thou fhalt be perfec? with the Lord thy God. Deutr, xviii. 
4. Safe; Out of danger. 
Thou art perfec? then, our fhip hath touch’d upon 
The deferts of Bohemia. Shake/peare's Vinter’s Tale. 
To PeE'RFECT. v.a. [perfectus, from perficio, Latin; parfaire, 
French. } 
1. To finifh ; to complete ; to confummate ; to bring to its 
due ftate. 

If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love 

is perfected in us. 1 John iv. 12. 
Beauty now mutt perfec? my renown ; i 

With that I govern’d him that rules this ifle. Waller. 

In fubftances- reft not in the ordinary complex idea com- 
monly received, but enquire into the nature and properties of 
the things themfelves, and thereby perfec? our ideas of their 
diftinct fpecies. Locke. 

Endeavour not to fettle too many habits at once, left by 
varicty you confound them, and fo perfec? none. Locke. 

What toil did honeft Curio take 
‘To get one medal wanting yet, 
And perfec? all his Roman fet? 
2. To make fkilful; to inftru& fully. 
Her caufe and yours 
I'll perfect him withal, and he fhall bring you 
Before the duke. Shakefpear’s Meafure for Meafure. 
Pe/rrecrer. [from perfec?.] One that makes perfect. 

This practice was altered; they offered not to Mercury, but 

to Jupiter the perfecter. Pope’s Odyffey. 
PERFECTION, n. f. [perfetio, Lat. perfection, Fr.] 
1. The itate of being perfect. 

Man doth feek a triple perfection ; firft a fenfual, confifting 
in thofe things which very life itfelf requireth, either as ne- 
ceflary fupplements or as ornaments thereof; then an intel- 
le€tual, confifting in thofe things which none underneath man 
is capable of ; laftly, a fpiritual and divine, confilting in thofe 
things whereunto we tead by fupcrnatural means here, but 
cannot here attain. Hooker, b. i. 

Tt is a judgment maim’d and moft imperfect, 

That will confefs perfection fo could err 

Againit all rules of nature. Shake/p. Othello. 

‘True virtue being united to the heavenly grace of faith 
makes up the higheft perfection. Milton on Education. 
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No human underftanding being abfolutely fecured from 
miftake by the perfection of its own nature, it follows that 
no man can be infallible but by fupernatural affiftance. Tzllot/. 

Many things impoffible to thought, 
“ Have been by'need to full perfection brought. Dryden. 
2. Something that concurs to produce fupreme excellence. » 
What tongue can her perfections tell, i - 
~In whofe each part all pens may dwell ? Sidney. 
You knot of mouth-friends ; fmoke and lukewarm water 

Is your perfection. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

An heroick poem requires, as its laft perfec?ion, the accom- 
plifhment of {ome extraordinary undertaking, which requires 
more of the active virtue than the fuffering. Dryden. 

3. Attribute of God. 

If God be infinitely holy, juft and good, he muft take de- 
light in thofe creatures that refemble him moft in thefe per- 
fections. Aiterbury's Sermons. 

To PERF CTIONATE. V.a. [perfeclionner, Fr. from perfection. | 
To make perfect ; to advance to perfection. This isa word 
propofed by Dryden, but not received nor worthy of reception. 

Painters and fculptors, chufing the moft elegant natural 
beauties, perfectionate the idea, and advance their art above ” 
nature itfelf in her individual productions ; the utmoft maftery 

-of human performance. ` Dryden. 

He has founded an academy for the progrefs and perfection- 

ating of painting. Dryden. 
PERFECTIVE. adj. [from perfec?.] Conducing to bring to 
perfection. i 

Praife and adoration are actions perfective of our fouls. More. 

Eternal life fhal] not confift in endlefs love ; the other fa- 
culties {hall be employed in actions fuitable to, and perfective 
of thcir natures. Ray on the Creation. 

PERFE'CTIVELY. adv. [from perfective.} In fuch a manner 
as brings to perfection. 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in the intellect, fo per- 
feétively in the fancy ; fo that virtue is the force of reafon in 
the condu& of our actions and paffions toa good end. Grew. 

PERFECTLY. adv. [from perfed?.] 
1. In the higheft degree of excellence. 
2. Totally ; completely. 

Chawing little fponges dipt in oil, when perfcé#/y under 
water, he cculd longer fupport the want of refpiration.» Boyle. 

Words recal to our thoughts thofe ideas only which they 
have been wont to be figns of, but cannot introduce any per- 
feal new and unknown fimple ideas. Locke. 

3- Exaétly ; accurately. te 
We know bodies and their properties moft serfectiy. Locke. 
Pe’rFecTNESS. n.f. [from perfec?. ] l 
1: Completenefs. 
2. Goodnefs; virtue. A fcriptural word. 
i Put on charity, which is the bond of perfec?ne/s. Col. iii. 14. 
«© Skill. ‘ts 
: Is this your perfectne/s ? Shakelp. 
PERFI'DIOUS. adj. [perfidus, Lat. perfide, Fr.) Treache- 
rous ; falfe to truft ; guilty of violated faith. 
Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 

To make my cream a pergquifite, 

And fteal to mend your wages. Widow and Cat. 
PERFIDiousLyY. adv. [from perfidious.] Treacheroufly ; by 


breach of faith. 
Perfidtoufly 
He has betray’d your bufinefs, and given up l 
For certain drops of falt, your city Rome. Shakefp. 
They eat perfidioufly their words. Hudibras. 
Can he not deliver us poffeffion of fuch places as would put 
him in a worfe condition, whenever he fhould perfidioufly re- 
new the war? Swift's Mifcellanies, 
Perri'piousneEss. n. f. [from perfidious.] The quality of 
being perfidious. 
Some things have a natural deformity in them ; as perjury, 
perfidiou/ne/s and ingratitude. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
PERFYDY. n.f. [perfidia, Lat. perfidie, Fr.) Treachery; 
want of faith; breach of faith. 
Pe'RFLABLE. adj. [from perfa, Lat.] Having the wind driven 
through. 
To PE'RFLATE. v. a. [perflo, Lat.) To blow throuch. 
If Eaftern winds did perjlate our climates morc frequently, 
they would clarify and refrefb our air. Harvey. 
The firft confideration in building of cities, is to make 
them open, airy and well perflated. Arbuthnot on Air. 
PERFLA TION. n. f. [from perflate.] ‘The act of blowing 
through. 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give motion to 
the air, which ventilates and at: the mincs. Woodward. 
To PERFORATE. vw. a. [perfore, Lat.) To pierce with a 
tool ; to bore. 
Draw the bough of a low fruit tree newly budded without 
twifting, into an carthern pot perforate at the bottom, and 
then cover the pot with earth, it will yield a very large 


fruit. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
A perforated bla oes not {wel]. Boyir. 


‘The labour’d chyle pervades the pores, 
In all the arterial perforated fhores. 
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The aperture was limited by an opaque circle placed be- 
twecn the eye-glafs and the eye, and perforatedin the middle 
with a little round hole for the rays to pafs through to the 
eye. Newton's Opticks. 

Worms perforate the guts. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

PERFORA'TION. 7. f. [from perforate.] 
1. The act of piercing or boring. 

The likelieft way is the perforation of the body of the tree 
in feveral places one above another, and the filling of the 
holes. Bacon. 

The induftrious perforation of the tendons of the fecond 
joints of fingers and toes, and the drawing the tendons of the 
third joints through them. More's Divine Dialogues. 

2. Hole; place bored. 

That the nipples fhould be made fpongy, and with fuch 
perforations as to admit paflage to the milk, are arguments 
of providence. Ray on the Creation. 

PERFORA'TOR. n.f. [from perforate.} The inftrument of 
boring. 

The patient placed in a eonvenient chair, dipping the tro- 
car in oil, ftab it fuddenly through the teguments, and with- 
drawing the perforator, leave the waters to empty by the 
canula. Sharp’s Surgery. 

PERFO'RCE. adv. [per and force.] By violence; violently. 
Guyon to him leaping, ftaid 
His hand, that trembled as one terrifyd ; 
And though himfelf were at the fight difmayd, 


Yet him perforce reftrain’d. Fairy Queen. 
Jealous Oberon would have the child, 
But the perforce withholds the loved boy. Shake/p. 


She amaz’d, her cheeks 

All trembling and arifing, full of {pots, 
And pale with death at hand, perforce fhe breaks 
Into the inmoft rooms. Peacham on Poetry. 
. To PERFORM. v. a. [performare, Italian.) To execute ; 
to do; to difcharge; to atchieve an undertaking ; to accom- 

lifh. 
J All three fet among the foremoft ranks of fame for great 
minds to attempt, and great force to perform what they did 
attempt. Sidney, b. ii. 
Haft thou, fpirit, 


Perform'd to point the tempeft that I bad thee?  Shakefp. 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 


I will cry unto God that performeth all things for 
mer Pfalms lvii. 2: 
Let all things be performed after the law of God dili- 
gently. 1 Efdras viii. 21. 
Thou, my love, 

‘= Perform his fun’rals with paternal care. 
You perform her office in the fphere, 
Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. Dryd. 

To Perro’rm. v.n. To fucceed in an attempt. 

When a poet has performed admirably in feveral illuftrious 
places, we fometimes alfo admire his very errors. Watts. 

PERFORMABLE. adj. [from perform.] Praéticable; fuch as 
may be done. 

Men forget the relations of hiftory, affirming that elephants 
have no joints, whereas their actions are not performable 
without them. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

PERFORMANCE. n. f. [from perform.] 
1. Completion of fomething defigned ; execution of fomething 
promifed. 
His promifes were, as he then was, mighty ; 

But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shake/p. 

Promifing is the very air o’ th’ time; it opens the eyes of 
expectation: performance is ever the duller for his aét, and 
but in the plainer kind of people, the deed is quite out of 
ufe. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Perform the doing of it; that as there was a readinefs to 
will, fo there may be a performance. 2 Cor. viii. II. 

The only means to make him fuccefsful in the performance 
of thefe great works, was to be above contempt. South. 

2. Compofition; work. 

In the good poems of other men, I can only be fure, that 
"tis the hand of a good mafter; but in your performances ’tis 
fcarcely pofhible for me to be deceived. Dryden. 

Few of our comic performances give good examples. Clarif. 

3. Action ; fomething done. 
Tn this flumbry agitation, befides her walking and other 
actual performances, what have you heard her fay? Shake/p. 
PERFORMER. 2. f. [from perform.] 
t. One that performs any thing. 
The merit of fervice is feldom attributed to the true and 
exact performer. : Shake/p. 
"2. Itis generally applied to one that makes a publick exhibition 
of his fkill. ’ 
To Perrricate. v. n. [perfrico, Lat.) To rub over. Dig, 
PERFUMATORY. adj. [from perfume.] That which perfumes, 
PERFUME. n. f. [parfume, Fr.] : 
1. Strong odour of fweetnefs uled to give fcents to other 
things. 


Dryden. 


Pomanders and knots of powders for drying rheumts are rot 
fo ftrong as perfumes ; you may have them continually in your 
hand, whereas perfume; you can take but at times. Bacon: 


Perfumes, though grofs bodies that may be fenfibly wafted, 
yet fill the air, fo that we can put our nofe in no part of the 


room where a perfume is burned, but we {mell it. Digby. 
2. Sweet odour ; fragrance. 
No rich perfumes refrefh the fruitful field, 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incenfe yield. Pope: 


To PERFUME. vw. a. [from thenoun.] To fcent to impreg= 
nate with {weet fcent. 
Your papers 
Let me have them very well perfum'd, 
Forshe is fweeter than perfume itfelf 
To whom they go. Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew: 
Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs, 
And hufht with buzzing night-flies to thy flumber, 
Than in the perfum d chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coftly ftate, 
And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody ? 
Then will I raife aloft the milk-white rofe, 
With whofe fweet fmell the air fhall be perfum'd. Shake/p. 
The diftilled water of wild poppy, mingled at half with 
rofe water, take with fome mixture of a few cloves in a per- 
fuming pan. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
Smells adhere to hard bodies; as in perfuming of gloves, 
which fheweth them corporeal. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
The pains fhe takes are vainly meant, 
To hide her amorous heart, 
"Tis like perfuming an ill fcent, 


Shakefp. 


The fmel!’s too ftrong for art. Granville. 
See fpicy clouds from lowly Sharon rife, 
And Carmel’s flow’ry top perfumes the fkies ! Pope. 


PERFuMER. n. f. [from perfume.] One whofe trade is to 
fell things made to gratify the fcent. 

A mofs the perfumers have out of apple trees, that hath 
an excellent fcent. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Firtt iffued from perfumers fhops 

A croud of fafhionable fops. Swift. 

PERFU'NCTORILY. adv. [perfunéforit, Lat.] Carelefly ; neg- 
ligently. 

His majefty cafting his eye perfundorily upon it, and be 
lieving it had been drawn by mature advice, no fooner received 
it, than he delivered it to the lord-keeper. Clarendon. 

Whereas all logic is reducible to the four principal opera- 
tions of the mind, the two firft of thefe have been handled 
by Ariftotle very perfunétorily ; of the fourth he has faid no- 
thing at all. Baker's Refieftion on Learning: 

PERFUNCTORY. adj. [perfundtorit, Lat.] Slight; carelefs ; 
negligent. 

A tranfient and perfunétory examination of things leads 
men into confiderable miftakes, which a more correct and ri- 
gorous fcrutiny would have detected. Woodward. 

To Perru’se. v. a. [perfufus, Lat] To tin@ure; to over- 
fpread. 
i Thefe'dregs immediately perfu/e the blood with melancholy, 
and caufe obftructions. Harvey on Confumptions. 
PERHA Ps. adv. [per and hap.] Peradventure ; it may be. 
Perhaps the good old man that kifs’d his fon, 
And left a bleffing on his head, 
His arms about him fpread, 
Hopes yet to fee him ere his glafs be run. Flatman. 

Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps more excel- 
lent than the firft defign, though Virgil muft be {till excepted, 
when that perhaps takes place. Dryden. 

His thoughts infpir’d his tongue, 

And all his foul receiv’d a real love. 

Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes, 

Perbaps foft pity charm’d his yielding foul, 

Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom charm’d him. 

Smith. 
PE'RIAPT. n. f. [mepiaémtw.] Amulet; charm worn as pre- 
fervatives againft difeafes or mifchief. Hanmer. 
The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fy : 
Now help, ye charming fpells and periaprs. Shake/peare. 
PERICARDIUM. x. f. [epi and xagdia; pericarde, Fr.] 

The pericardium is a thin membrane of a conick figure 
that refembles a purfe, and contains the heart in its cavity : 
its bafis is pierced in five places, for the paflage of the veffels 
which enter and come out of the heart: the ufe of the peri- 
cardium is to contain a {mall quantity of clear water, which 
is feparated by fmall glands in it, that the furface of the 
heart may not grow dry by its continual motion.. uincy, 

PERICARPIUM. n. f. [pericarpe, Fr.] In botany, a pellicle or 
thin membrane encompaffing the fruit or grain of a plant, or 
that part of a fruit that envelops the feed. 

Befides this ufe of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard of 
the feed, it ferves alfo for the fuftenance of animals, Ray. 

PERICLITA TION, n.f. [from periclitor, Lat. pericliter, Fr.) 
1. The itate of being in danger. 
2. Trial; experiment. 
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PER 


Pericra’Nium. n. f. [from megi and cranium; pericrane, Fr.J 
The pericranium is the membrane that covers the fkull : it 
is a very thin and nervous membrane of: an exquifite fenfe, 
fuch as covers immediately not only the cranium, but all the 
bones of the body, except the teeth; for which reafon it is 
alfo called the periofteum. Quincy. 
Having divided the pericrauium, I {aw a fiffure running the 
whole length of the wound. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Pery‘cuLous. adj. [periculofus, Lat.} Dangerous; jeopar- 
dous ; hazardous. A word not in ufe. 

As the moon every feventh day arnveth unto a contrary 
fign, fo Saturn, which remaineth about as many years in one 
fign, and holdeth the fame confideration in years as the moon 
in days, doth ccufe thefe periculous periods. Brown. 

PERIE'RGY. n. J. [mei and teyov.] Needlefs caution in an 
operation’; unneceffary diligence. 
PERIGE‘E. we J- [rept and yñ; perigée, Fr.] Isa point in 
Perice’um. È the heavens, wherein a planet is faid to be in 
its neareft diftance poffible from the earth, Harris. 

By the proportion of its motion, it was at the creation, 
at the beginning of Aries, and the perigeum or neareft point 
in Libra. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

PERIHELIUM. A.f: {wept and nAsos 5 perihelie, Fr.) Is that 
point of a planet’s orbit, wherein it is neareft the fun. Harris. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has made it probable, that the comet, 
which appeared in 1680, by approaching to the fun in its 
perthelium, acquired fuch a degree of heat, as to be 50000 
years a cooling. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

PE'RIL. n. f. [peril, Fr. perikel, Dutch ; periculum, Lat.] 
1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy. 

Dear Pyrocles, be liberal unto me of thofe things, which 
have made you indeed precious to the world, and now doubt 
not to tell of your perils. Sidney, b. ii. 

How many ferils do infold 


The righteous man to make him daily fall. Fairy Queen. 
“In the aét what perils fhall we find, 

If either place, or time, or other courfe, 

Caufe us to alter th’ order now affign’d. Daniel. 
The love and pious duty which you pay, 

Have pafs’d the perils of fo hard a way. Dryden. 


Strong, healthy and young people are more in peril by 
peftilential fevers, than the weak and old. Arbuthnot. 
2. Denunciation; danger denounced. 
Itold her, 
On your difpleafure’s peril, 
She fhould not vifit you. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Pe RILOvS. adj. [perileux, Fri from peril.) 
1. Dangerous; hazardous ; full of danger. 

Alterations in the fervice of God, for that they impair the 
credit of religion, are therefore perilous in common-weals, 
which have no continuance longer than religion hath all re- 
verence done unto it. Hooker, b. v. f. 2. 

Her guard is chaftity, 

She that has that is clad in compleat fteel, 

And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen 

May trace huge forefts and unharbour’d heaths, 


Infamous hills and fandy perilous wilds. Milton, 
Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 
What arts can captivate the changeful feer : 
For perilous th’ affay, unheard the toil 
T’ elude the prefcience of a God by guile. Pope. 
Into the perilous flood 
Bear fearlefs. Thomfon. 


2. It is ufed by way of emphafis, or ludicrous exaggeration of 
any thing bad. 
Thus was th’ accomplifhid {quire endu’d 
With gifts and knowledge per’/ous fhrewd. Hudibras. 
3. Smart; witty. In this fenfe it is, I think, only applied to 
children, and probably obtained its fignification from the 
notion, that children eminent for wit, do not live; a witty 
boy was therefore a perilous boy, or a boy in danger. It is 
vulgarly parlous. 
’Tis a per’lous boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. 
Pe’riLousLy. adv. [from perilous.) Dangeroufly. 
Pe’ritousness. x. f. [from pertlous.] Dangeroufnefs. 
PERIMETER. 2. f. [epi and pereew; perimetre, Fr.] The 

compafs or fum of all the fides which bound any figure of 
what kind foever, whether rectilinear or mixed. 

By compreffing the glaffcs ftill more, the diameter of this 
sing would increafe, and the breadth of its orbit or perimeter 
decreafe, until another new colour emerged in the centre of 
the laft. Newton’s Opticks. 


PERIOD. n. f. [periode, Fr. megiodos.] 
I. A circuit. r 


Shake/p. 


2; Time in which any thing is performed, fo as to begin again 
in the fame manner. 

Tell thefe, that the fun is fixed in the centre, that the 
earth with all the planets roll round the fun in their feveral 
periods; they cannot admit a fyllable of this new doétrine. 

Wait. 


. A ftated number of years; a round of tine, at the end of 
which the things comprited within the calculation fhall return 
to the ftate in which they werc at beginning. 

A cycle or period is an account of years that has a begin- 
ning and end too, and then begins again as often as it ends. 
Holder on Time. 
We ftile a leffer fpace a cycle, and a greater by the name 
of period; and you may not improperly call the beginning of 
a large period the epocha thereof. Holder on Time. 
4. The end or conclufion. 
If my death might make this ifland happy, 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingnels ; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shake/p. 
There is nothing fo fecret that fhall not be brought to light 
within the compa{s of our world; whatfoever concerns this 
fublunary world in the whole extent of its duration, from the 
chaos to the laft period. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
What anxious moments pals between 
The birth of plots and their laft fatal periods. 


Oh! ’tis a dreadful interval of time. Addifon. 
5. The ftate at which any thing terminates. 
Beauty’s empires, like to greater ftates, 
Have certain periods fet, and hidden fates. Suckling. 


Light-conferving ftones muft be fet in tne fun before they 
retain light, and the light will appear greater or lefier, until 
they come to their utmott period. Digby. 

6. Length of duration. 

Some experiment would be made how by art to make plants 
more lafting than their ordinary period; as to make a ftalk 
of wheat lait a whole year. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 

7. A complete fentence from one full {top to another. 

Periods are beautiful, when they are not too long: for fo 

they have their ftrength too asin a pike orjavelin. B. Fobn/. 
Is this the confidence you gave me, ` 

Lean on it fafely, not a period l 

Shall be unfaid for me. Milton. 

Syllogifm is made ufe of to difcover a fallacy, cunningly 
wrapt up in a fmooth period. Locke. 

For the afiftance of weak memories, the firft words of 
every period in every page may be written in diftinét colours. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
From the tongue g 
Th’ unfinifh’d period falls. Thomfon’s Spring. 
To Pe’riop. v.a. [from the noun.] To putan end tœ A 
bad word. 
Your letter he defires 
To thofe have fhut him up, which failing to him, 
Periods his comfort. Shake[p. Timon of Athens. 
i T ree i adj. [periodique, Fr. from period.) 
1. Circular; making a circuit; making a revolution. 

Was the earth’s periodick motion always in the fame plane 
with that of the diurnal, we fhould mifs of thofe kindly in- 
creafes of day and night. Derham. 

Four moons perpetually roll round the planet Jupiter, and 
are carried along with him in his periodical circuit round the 
fun. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Happening by revolution at fome ftated time. 

Aftrological undertakers would raife men out of fome flimy 
foil, impregnated with the influence of the ftars upon fome 
remarkable and feriodical conjunCtions. Bentley. 

3. Regular ; performing fome action at ftated times. 

The confufion of mountains and hollows furnifhed me with 
a probable reafon for thofe periodical fountains in Switzerland, 
which flow orly at fuch particular hours of the day. Addifen. 

4. Relating to periods or revolutions. 

It is implicitly denied by Ariftotle in his politicks, in that 
difcourfe againft Plato, who meafured the vicitlitude and mu- 
tation of ftates by a periodical fatality of number. Brown. 

PERIODICALLY. adv. [from perzodical.] At {tated periods. 

The three tides ought to be underftood of the fpace of the 
night and day, and then there will be a regular flux and re- 
flux thrice in that time every eight hours pertodicaily. 

Broome. 
PERIOSTEUM. n. f. [wees and dseov ; periofle, Fr. ] 

All the bones arc covered with a very fenfible membrane, 

called the perio/feum. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles, 
PERIPHERY, 2. f. [rsg and Digw ; peripherte, Fr.] Circum- 
ference. 

Neither is this fole vital faculty fufficient to exterminate 
noxious humours to the peri; ery or outward parts. Harvey. 

To Peri PHRASE. v.a. [periphrafer, Fr.] To exprefs one 
word by many ; to expre{s by circumlocution. 

PERI'PHRASIS. A. f. [weoiPeasss ; periphraje, Fr.) Circum- 
locution; ufe of many words to exprets the fenfe of one: 
as, for death, we may fay, the lofs of lfe. 


They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths of this 


river aconftant periphra/is for this number feyen. Brown. 
She contains all bliis, 
And makes the world but her periphrafis. Cleaveland. 
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PER 
They thew their learning ufelefly, and make a long pert- 
phralis oni every word of the book they explain. Watts. 
‘Lhe peripbrafes and circumlocutions, by which Homer cx- 
pretles the fingle act of dying, have fupplied fuceceding poets 
with all their manners of phrafing it. Pope 
PERIPHRA'STICAL. adj. [trom periphrafs.) Circumlocutory ; 
exprefling the fenfe of one word in many. 
PERIPNEU MONY. 27%. /. [megi and mvivuw s peripneumonie; 
PERIPNEUMO NIA. § Fr.] Ai inflammation of the lungs. 
Lungs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melancholick hu- 
mours, are now and then deprehended {chirrous, by diflipa- 
tion of the fubtiler parts, and lapidification of the grofler 
that remain, or may be left indurated, through the grofs re- 
liques of peripnenmonia or inflammation of the lungs. 
Harvey. 
A peripneumony is the laft fatal fymptom of every difeafe ; 
for no body dies without a ftagnation of the blood in the 
lungs, which is the total extinction of breath. Arbuthnot. 
To PERISH. v. n. [perir, Fr. pereo, Lat.] P 
1. To die; to be dettroyed; to be loft; to come to nothing. 
I burn, I pine, I perish, 
If I atchieve not this young modett girl. Shake/p. 
If I have feen any perifh for want of cloathing, then let 
mine arm fall from my fhoulder-blade. Job xxxi. 29. 
He keepeth back his foul from the pit, and his life from 
perifhing by the fword. Fob xxxiii. 18. 
They peri/b quickly from off the good land. Deut. xi. 18. 
I peri/h with hunger. Luke xv. 17. 
The fick, when their cafe comes to be thought defperate, 
are carried out and lzid on the earth'to peri/h without affiftance 
or pity. Locke. 
Characters drawn on duft, that the firft breath of wind ef- 
faces, are altogether a» ufeful as the thoughts of a foul that 
perih in thinking. Lacke. 
Expofing their children, and leaving them in the fields to 


perih by want, has been the practice. Locke. 
Still when the luft of tyrant pow’r fucceeds, 
Some Athens peri/hes, or fome Tully bleeds. Pope. 


In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had caufed the death of 
fo many Grecians ; and in the Odyfley, the fubjects peri/hed 
through their own fault. Pope. 

2. To be in a perpetual ftate of decay. 

Duration; and time which is a part of it, is the idea we 
have of perihing diftance, of which no two parts exift to- 
gether, but follow in fucceffion ; as expanfion -is the idea of 
lafting diftance, all whofe parts exift together. Locke: 

3. To be loft eternally. 

Thefe, as natural brute beafts made to be deftroyed, {peak 
evil of the things they underftand not, and fhall utterly 
periph. 2 Peter ii, 12. 

O fuffer me not to perih in my fins, Lord careft thou not 
that I peri/h, who wilt that all fhould be faved, and that none 

~ fhould periph. Mareton’s Daily Exercife. 
To PERISH. v. a. Todeftroy; todecay. Not in ufe. 
~The fplitting rocks cow’r’d in the finking fands, 

And would not dafh me with their ragged fides ; 

Becaufe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 

Might in thy palace perio Margaret. Shake/p. Henry VL 

Kafe, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy perih’d lord. 
Dryden. 

He was fo referved, that he would impart his fecrets to no- 
body ; whereupon this clofenefs did a little per7/ his under- 
ftundings. Collier on Friendship. 

Familiar now with grief your ears refrain, 
And in the publick woe forget your own, 
You weep not for a peri/h’d lord alone. Pope. 
PE’RISHABLE. adj. [from perifh.] Liable to perifh; fubject to 
decay ; of fhort duration. 

We derogate from his eternal power to afcribe to them 
the fame dominion over our immortal fouls, which they have 
over all bodily fubftances and peri/bable natures. Raleigh. 

To thefe purpofes nothing can fo much contribute as me- 
dals of undoubted authority not perifhable by time, nor con- 
fined to any certain place. Addifon. 

It is princes greateft prefent felicity to reign in their fub- 
jects hearts; but thefe are too perifhable to preferve their me- 
mories, which can only be done by the pens of faithful hi- 
ftorians. Swift. 

Human nature could not fuftain the reflection of having 
all its fchemes and expectations to determine with this frail 
and perifhable compolition of flefh and blood. Rogers. 

Thrice has he feen the peri/hable kind 
Of men decay. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Pe/RIsHABLENESS. 1. f. [from perifhable.] Liablencfs to be 
deftroyed ; liablenefs to decay. 

Suppofe an ifland feparate from all commerce, but having 
nothing becaufe of its commonefs and perifhablenefs, fit to 
fupply the place of money; what reafon could any have 
to enlarge his pofleffions beyond the ufe of his En. 

: ocke. 
PERISTALTICK. adj. [mepisiarw 5 periftaltique, Fr.] 
Periftaltick motion is that vermicular motion of the guts, 


PER 
which is made by the contraction of the fpiral fibres, whereby 
the excrements are prefled downwards and voided. Quincy. 
The pertflaltick motion of the guts, and the continual ex- 
preflion of the fluids, will not futter the leaft matter to be 
applied to one point the leaft initant. Arbuthnot. 
PerisTe’RION. 2. f. The herb vervain. Dig. 
Peristy'Le. n. f. [periflile, Fr.] A circular range of pillars. 
The Villa Gordiana had a peri/fyle of two hundred pillars. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
PE'RISYSTOLE. x. f. [mepi and Çusoan.] The paufe or inter- 
val betwixt the two motions of the heart or pulfe; namely, 
that of the fyftole or contraction of the heart, and that of 
diaftole or dilatation. Dit. 
PERITONEUM. n. f. [megirovæiov; peritoine, Fr.) This lies 
immediately under the mufcles of the lower belly, and is a 
thin and foft membrane, which enclofes all the bowels 
contained in the lower belly, covering all the infide of its 
Cavity. Dre. 
Wounds penetrating into the belly, are fuch as reach no 
farther inward than to the peritoneum. Wifeman. 
PE'RJURE. n. f. [perjurus, Lat.) A perjured or torfworn 
perfon. A word not infe. 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, thou fimular of virtue, 
Thou art inceftuous. Shate/p. King Lear. 
To PE'RJURE. v. a. [perjuro, Lat.} To torfwear; to 
taint with perjury. It is ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Who fhould be trufted now, when the right hand 
Is perjur’d to the bofom: Shakefp. 
The law is not made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawlefs and difobedient, for perjured perfons. 1 Tim. i. 10: 
Pe’RyuRER. x. f. [from perjure.] One that fwears faltely. 
The common oath of the Scythians was by the {word and 
fire; for that they accounted thofe two fpecial divine powers; 
which fhould work vengeance on the perjurers, Spenfer. 
Perjury. n. f. [perjurium, Lat.] Falfe oath. 
My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Cried aloud —— What fcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence, 
And fo he vanifh’d. Shakefp. Richard IJI.: 
Pe’RIWIG. n. f. [perruque, Fr.]  Adf{cititious hair; hair not 
natural, worn by way of ornament or concealment of bald- 
nefs. 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfe&t yellow ; 
If that be all the difference in his love, 
Pll get me fuch a colour’d periwig. Shakefp. 
It ottends me to hear a robufteous per:wig-pated fellow tear 
a paffion to tatters, to fplit the ears of the groundlings. 


Shakefpeare. 
The fun’s h 
Difhevel’d beams and {catter’d fires 
Serve but for ladies periwigs and tires 
In lovers fonnets. Donne, 
Madam time, be ever bald, 
Pll not thy periwig be call’d. Cleaveland. 


For vailing of their vifages his highnefs and the marquis 
bought each a periwig, fomewhat to overfhadow their fore- 
heads. Wotton. 

They ufed falfe hair or periwigs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

From her own head Megara takes 

A feriwig of twifted fnakes, 

Which in the niceit fafhion curl’d, 


Like toupets. Swifts Mifcellanies. 


_To Pe’riwic. v.a. [from the noun.] To drefs in talfe hair. 


Now when the winter’s keener breath began 
To cryftallize the Baltick ocean, 
To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods, 


And per:wig with {now the bald- pate woods. Syluefler. 
Near the door an entrance gapes, 

Crouded round with antick fhapes, 

Difcord feriwig’d with fnakes, 

See the dreadful ftrides fhe takes. Swifts Mifcellanies. 


PE’RIWINKLE. n.f. 
1. A {mall fhell fih; a kind of fith {nail. 

Thetis is reprefented by a lady of a brewnith complexion, 
her hair difheveled about her fhoulders, upon her head a co- 
ronet of periwinkle and efcalop fhells. Preacham. 

2. A plant. 

The periwinkle hath a flower cup, confifting of one leaf, 

that is divided into five long narrow fegments : the flower alfo 


confifts of one leaf, which expands in form of àa falver, and. 


is cut into five broad fegments : the pointal, which arifes from 
the center of the flower cup, becomes a fruit compofed of two 
hufks or pods, which contain oblong, cylindrical, furrowed 
feeds; to which may be added, that this plant fhoots out 
many long creeping branches that ftrike out roots at their 
joints. . Miller. 

There are in ufe, for the prevention of the cramp, bands 
of green periwinkle tied about the calf of the leg. Bacon. 

The common fimples with us are comfry, bugle, ladies 
mantle, and periwinkle, Wifmnan’s Surgery. 


To Park. 
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To Perk. v.m, [from perch, Skinner.] To hold up the head 
with an affected brifknefs. 
à [f you think it a difgrace, 
Lhat Edward's mifs thus perks it in your face, 
To fee a piece of failing Acfh and blood, 
Let the modeft matrons of the town 
Come here in crouds, and ftare the ftrumpet down, 
Yo Perk. v.a. Vo drefs; to prank. 
Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be peré’d up in a glift’ring grief, 
And wear a golden forrow. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Perk. adj. Pert; brifk; airy. Obfolete. 
My ragged ronts 
Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 
Peark as a peacock, but nought avails. Spenfer. 
Pe’RLous. aaj. [from perilous.] Dangerous; full of hazard. 
A perlous paflage lies, 
Where many maremaids haunt, making falfe melodies. 


Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Late he far’d 


In Phzedria’s fleet bark over the perlous fhard. Fa. Queen. 

PeRMaGy. n.f. A little Turkith boot. Die. 

PE'RMANENCE. }n. f. [from permanent.) Duration; confi- 

Pe'rmanency. § {tency ; continuance in the fame ftate ; laft- 
ingnefs. 

Salt, they fay, is the bafis of folidity and permanency in 
compound bodies, without which the other four elements 
might be varioufly blended together, but would remain im- 
compacted. Boyle. 

Shall I difpute whether there be any fuch material being 
that hath fuch a permanence or fixednefs in being. Hale. 

From the permanency and immutability of nature hitherto, 
they argued its permanency and immutability for the future. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Such a punctum to our conceptions is almoft equivalent to 

permanency and reft. Bentley. 
PERMANENT. adj. [permanent, Fr. permanens, Lat.] Du- 
rable; not decaying ; unchanged. 

If the authority of the maker do prove unchangeablenefs 
in the laws which God hath made, then muft all laws which 
he hath made be neceflarily forever permanent, though they 
be but of circumftance only. Hooker. b. iii. f. 10. 

That eternal duration fhould be at once, is utterly uncon- 
ceivable, and that one permanent inftant fhould be commen- 


Pope. 


furate or rather equal to all fucceffions of ages. More. 
Pure and unchang’d, and necding no defence 
From fins, as did my frailer innocence ; 
Their joy fincere, and with no more forrow mixt, 
Eternity ftands permanent and fixt. Dryden. 


PERMANENTLY. adv. [from permanent.) Durably; laftingly. 
It does, like a compact or confiftent body, deny to mingle 
permanently with the contiguous liquor. Boyle. 
Perma'nssian. n. f- [from permaneo, Lat.] Continuance. 
Although we allow that hares may exchange their fex fome- 
times, yet not in that viciffitude it is prefumed ; from female 
unto male, and from male to female again, and foina circle 
without a perman/on in either. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
PERMEABLE. adj. [from permeo, Lat.] Such as may be 
paffed through. 
Tne pores of a bladder are not eafily permeable by air. Boyle. 
To PERMEATE. v. a. [permeo, Lat.] To pafs through. 
This heat evaporates and elevates the water of the abyfs, 
pervading not only the fiflures, but the very bodjes of the 
itrata, permeating the interftices of the fand or other matter 
whereof they confift. Wosdward’s Natural Hiftory, 
PE'RMEANT. adj. [permeans, Lat.) Paffing through. 
It entercth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts at the mouths of the meferaicks. Brown. 
PERMEA‘TION. n. f. [from permeate.) < The act of pafling 
through. 
PERMISCIBLE. adj. [from permifceo, Lat.] Such as may be 
mingled. 
PERMISSIBLE. adj. [permiffus, Lat.] What may be per- 
mitted. 
PERMISSION. n.f. [permiffion, Fr. permiffus, Lat.] Allow- 
ance; grant of liberty. 
With thy permiffion then, and thus forewarn’d, 
The willinger I go. Milton. 
You have given me your permiffion for this addrefs, and en- 
couraged me by your perutal and approbation. Dryden. 
PERMISSIVE. adj. [from permitto, Latin.] 
1. Granting liberty, not favour; not hindering, though not 
approving. 
We bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiffive pafs, 
And not the punifhment. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
Hypocrify, the only evil that walks 
Invifible, except to God alone 
By his permiffive will, through heav’n and earth. Milton. 
2. Granted ; fuffered without hindrance; not authorifed or fa- 
voured, 
If this doth authorife ufury, which before was but permiffive, 
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it is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to fufter it 
to rage by connivance. Baccn’s Effays. 
Thus I embolden’d fpake, and freedom us’d 
Permiffive, and acceptance found. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Clad 
With what fermiffive glory fince his fall 
Was left him, or falfe glitter. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
PERMISSIVELY. adv. [from permiffive.] By bare allowance; 
without hindrance. pa 

As to a war for the propagation of the chriftian faith, I 
would be glad to hear fpoken concerning the lawfulnefs, not 
only permiffively, but whether it be not obligatory to chriftian 
princes to defign it. Bacon’s Holy War. 

PERMI'sTION. n. f. [permiflus, Lat.] The act of mixing. 
To PERMIT. v.a. [permitto, Lat. permettre, Fr.] 
1. To allow without command. 

What things God doth neither command nor forbid, the 
fame he permitteth with approbation either to be done or left 
undone. Hooker, b. ii. fr 4- 

2. To fuffer, without authorifing or approving. 
3. To allow; to fuffer. 

Women keep filence in the churches ; for it is not per- 

mitted unto them to {peak. 1 Corinthians xiv. 34; 
Ye gliding ghofts, permit me to relate 

The myftick wonders of your filent ftate. Dryden. 

Age oppreffes us by the fame degrees that it inftructs us, 
and permits not that our mortal members, which are frozen 
with our years, fhould retain the vigour of our youth. Dryden. 

We fhould not permit an allowed, poffible, great and 
weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, without, leaving 
any relifh, any defire of itfelf there. Locke. 

After men have acquired as much as the laws permit them, 
they have nothing to do but to take care of the publick. Swift. 

4. To give up; to refign. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv’ft, 

Live well; how long, how fhort, permit to heav’n. Milton. 

If the courfe of truth be permitted unto itfelf, it cannot 
efcape many errours. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


To the gods permit the reft. Dryden. 
Whate’r can urge ambitious youth to fight, 

She pompoully difplays before their fight ; 

Laws, empire, all permitted to the {word. Dryden. 


Let us not aggravate our forrows, 
But to the gods permit th’ event of things. ddi/on’s Cato. 
Permit. n.f. A written permiffion from an officer for tranf- 
porting of goods from place to place, fhowing the duty on 
them to have been paid. 
Permi’TTAncE. n.f. [from permit.] Allowance; forbear= 
ance of oppofition ; permiffion. A bad word. 

When this fyftem of air comes, by divine permittance, to 
be corrupted by poifonous acrimonious fteams, what havock 
is made in all living creatures?  Derham’s Phy/ico-Theology. 

PERMIXTION. n. f. [from permifius, Lat.] The act of ming- 
ling; the ftate of being mingled. or 

They fell into the oppofite extremity of one nature in 
Chrift, the divine and human natures in Chrift, in their con- 
ceits, by permixtion and confufion of fubftances, and of pro- 
perties growing into one upon their adunation. Brerewood. 

PERMUTATION. n. f. [permutation, Fr. permutatio, Lat.] 
Exchange of one for another. 

A permutation of number is frequent in languages. Bentley. 

Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wonderfully fitted for 
this ufe of permutation for all forts of commodities. Ray. 

To Permu’TE. v.a. [permuto, Lat. permuter, Fr.) To ex- 
change. 

PERMU TER. n. f. [permutant, Fr. from permute.] An exe 
changer ; he who permutes. 

PERNICIOUS, adj. [perniciofus, Lat. pernicieux, Fr.] 

1. Mifchievous in the higheft degree ; deftructive. 

To remove all out of the church, whereat they fhew them- 
felves to be forrowful, would be, as we are perfuaded, hurt- 
ful, if not pernicisus thereunto. Hooker, b. iv. f. 10. 

I call you fervile minitters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 

Your high engender’d battles, ’gainft a head 

So old and white as this. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Let this pernicious hour 
Stand ay accurfed in the kalendar ! Shake/p. 
2. [Pernix, Latin.] Quick, An ufe which I have found only 
in Milton, and which, as it produces an ambiguity, ought 
not to be imitated. 
Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with onc touch to fire. Milton, 
PERNT'CIOUSLY. adv. [from pernicious.] Deftructively ; mif- 
chievoufly ; ruinoufly. 

Some wilful wits wilfully againft their own knowledge, 

pernicioufly againft their own confcience, have openly taught. 
Ajcham’ s Schcolmajier. 
All the commons 
Hate him pernicioufly, and with him 
Ten fathom deep. 
Perni‘ciousness. n. f. [from pernicious.) 
being pernicious. 


Shakefp. Henry VII. 
‘The quality of 


PERNICITY. 
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yt . n. f. [from pernix.] Swiftnefs; celerity. 

Cage cane! ae i td fhells, others with prickles, the 
reft that have no fuch armature endued with great fwiftnefs 
or pernicity. Ray on the Creation. 

PERORA'TION. ^ f. [peroratio, Lat.] The conclufion of an 


oration. ‘ i 
What means this paffionate difcourfe ? 


This peroratian with fuch circumftances ? 
True woman to the laft—my peroration 
I come to fpeak in fpite of fuffocation. Smart. 
To PeRPE ND. v.a. [perpendo, Lat.] To weigh inthe mind ; 
to confider attentively. 
Thus it remains and the remainder thus ; 
Perpend. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Perpend, my princefs, and give ear. Shake/p. 
Confider the different conceits of men, and duly perpend 
the imperfection of their difcoveries. . Brown. 
PERPE'NDER. 2. f. [perpigne, Fr.] A coping ftone. 
PERPENDICLE. n.f. [perpendicule, Fr. perpendiculum, Lat.] 
Any thing hanging down by a ftrait line. Dia. 
PERPENDI'CULAR. adj. [perpendiculaire, Fr. perpendicularis, 
Latin.] i 
1. Croffing any other line at right angles. Of two lines, if one 
be perpendicular, the other is perpendicular too. 
If in a line oblique their atoms rove, 
Or in a perpendicular they move ; 
If fome advance not flower in their race, 
And fome more fwift, how could they be entangl’d. 
Blackmore. 
The angle of incidence, is that angle, which the line, de- 
fcribed by the incident ray, contains with the perpendicular to 
the reflecting or refracting furface at the point of incidence. 


Newton’s Opticks. 


Shakefp. 


2: Cutting the horizon at right angles. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheft moun- 
tains to be four miles. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
PERPENDICULAR. 2./. A line croffing the horizon at right 
angles. 

Though the quantity of water thus rifing and falling be 
nearly conftant as to the whole, yet it varies in the feveral 
parts of the globe; by reafon that the vapours float in’ the 
atmofphere, and are not reftored down again in a perpendi- 
cular upon the fame precife tract of land. Woodward. 

PERPENDICULARLY. adv. [from perpendicular.] 
1. In fuch a manner as to cut another line at right angles. 
2. In the direction of a ftrait line up and down. 

Ten mafts attacht make not the altitude reach, 

Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shakefp. 

Trons refrigerated North and South, not only acquire a di- 
recive faculty, but if cooled upright and perpendicularly, they 
will alfo obtain the fame. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Shoot up an arrow perpendicularly from the earth, the ar- 
row will return to your foot again. More. 

All weights naturally move perpendicularly downward. Ray. 

PERPENDICULA'RITY. n. f. [from perpendicular.] The ftate 
of being perpendicular. 

The meeting of two lines is the primary eflential mode or 
difference of an angle; the perpendicularity of thefe lines is 
the difference of a right angle. Watts’s Logick. 

PERPENSION. x. f. [from perpend.] Confideration. Not in 
ufe. 

Unto reafonable perpenfions it hath no place in fome 
{ciences. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Tc PERPETRATE. v.a. [perpetro, Lat. perpetrer, Fr.] 
1. To commit; toact. Always in an ill fente. 
Hear of fuch a crime 

As tragick poets, fince the birth of time, 

Ne’er feign’d a thronging audience to amaze; 

But true and perpetrated in our days. Tate’s Juvenal. 

My tender infants or my careful fire, 

Thefe they returning will to death require, 

Will perpetrate on them the firft defign, 

And take the forfeit of their heads for mine. 


Dryden. 
The foreft, which in after-times, 
Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 
A facred refuge made. Dryden. 


2. Itis ufed by Butler in a neutral fenfe, in compliance with his 
verfe, but not properly. 
Succefs, the mark no mortal wit, 
Or fureft hand can always hit ; 
For whatfoe’er we perpetrate, 

i We do but row, we’re ftcer’d by fate. 
PERPETRA’TION. n. f. [from perpetrate.] 
1. The act of committing a crime. 

A defperate difcontented aflaffinate would, after the perpe- 
tration, bave honefted a meer private revenge. Watton. 
A woman, who lends an ear to a feducer, may be infenfibly 
drawn into the perpetration of the moft violent acts. Clarif/a, 
2. A bad action. 
The ftrokes of divine vengeance, or of men’s own con- 
fciences, always attend injurious perpetrations. King Charles. 
PERPETUAL. adj. [perpetuel, Fr. perpetuus, Latin. ] 
4a. Never ceafing ; eternal with refpeét to futurity. 


Hudibras. 
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Mine is a love, which muft perpetual be} 


If you can be fo juft as I am true. Dryden: 
2. Continual; uninterrupted ; perennial. 
Within thofe banks rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. Milton. 


By the mufcular motion and perpetual flux of the liquids, 
a great part of them is thrown out of the body. Arbuthnot. 

3. Perpetual fcrew. A {crew which aéts againft the teeth of a 
wheel, and continues its action without end. 

A perpetual {crew hath the motion of a wheel and the force 
of 4 tctew, being both infinite. Wilkins Math. Magick. 

PERPE TUALLY. adv. [from perpetual.) Conftantly ; conti- 
nually ; inceffantly. 

This verfe isevery where founding the very thing in your 
ears; yet the numbers are perpetually varied, fo that the fame 
founds are never repeated twice. Dryden. 

In paffing from them to great diftances, doth it not grow 
denfer and denfer perpetually ; and thereby caufe the gravity 
of thofe great bodies towards one another. Newton's )pticks. 

The bible and common prayer book in the vulgar tongue, 
being perpetually read in churches, have proved a kind of 
{tandard for language, efpecially to the common people. Stu:/t. 

To PERPETUATE. v.a. [ perpetuer, Fr. perpetuo, Lat.} 

1. To make perpetual; to preferve from extinction; to eter- 
nize. 

Medals, that are at prefent only mere curiofities, may bë 
of ufe in the ordinary commerce of life, and at the fame 
time perpetuate the glories of her majefty’s reign. — _Addiforte 

Man cannot devife any other method fo likely to preferve 
and perpetuate the knowledge and belief of a revelation, fo 
neceflary to mankind. Forbes. 

2. To continue without ceflation or intermiffion. 

What is it, but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
refounding for ever in our ears? to give men no reft in their 
fins, no quiet from Chrift’s importunity, 
from their lethargick fleep and arife from fo mortiferous a ftate, 
and permit him to give them life. Hammond. 

PERPETUA’TION. n. f. [from perpetuate.) The act of making 
perpetual ; inceffant continuance. 

Nourifhing hair upon the moles of the face, 
petuation of a very ancient cuftom. 

PERPETUITY. n. f. [perpetuité, 

1. Duration to all futurity, 

For men to alter thofe laws, which God for perpetuity hath 
eftablifhed, were prefumption moft intolerable. Hooker. 

Yet am Ï better 

Than one that’s fick o’ th’ gout, fince he had rather 

Groan fo in perpetuity, than be cur’d 

By the fure phyfician, death, 

Time as long again 

Would be fill’d up with our thanks ; 

And yet we fhould, for perpetuity; 

Go hence in debt. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 

Nothing wanted to his noble and heroical intentions, but 
only to give perpetuity to that which was in his time fo hap- 
pily eftablifhed. Bacon. 

2. Exemption from intermiffion or ceffation. 

A cycle or period begins again as often ap it ends, and fo 
obtains a perpetuity. Holder. 

3- Something of which there is no end. 

A mefs of pottage for a birth-right, a prefent repaft for a 
perpetuity. South's Sermons. 

The ennobling property of the pleafure, that accrues to a 
man from religion, is, that he that has the property, may be 
alfo fure of the perpetuity. South's Sermons, 

The laws of God as well as of the land 
` Abhor a perpetuity fhould ftand ; 

Eftates have wings, ‘and hang in fortune’s power, 

To PERPLEX. v. a. [perplexus, Latin.] 

1. To difturb with doubtful notions; to entangle; to make 
anxious ; to teaze with fufpenfe or ambiguity ; to diftract ; 
to embarrafs ; to puzzle. 

Being greatly perplexed in his mind, he determined to go 
into Perfia. 1 Mac. iii. 31. 

Theméelves with doubts they day and night perplex. Denh. 

He perplexes the minds of the fair fex with nice {pe~ 
culations of philofophy, when he fhould engage ` their 
hearts. Dryden. 

We can diftinguifh no general truths, or at leat fhail be 
apt to perplex the mind. pe Locke. 

2. To make intricate ; to involve; to complicate. 

Their wa 
Lies through the perplex’d paths of this dredr wood. Milt. 
We both are involv’d 

In the fame intricate perplext diftrefs, 

What was thought obfcure, 
our weak parts, will lie ope 
fair view. 

3- To plague ; to torment; to vex, 

Chloe’s the wonder of her fex, 
uss well her heart is tender, 
ow might fuch killing e es perplex 
With virtue to defend he oe Granville. 
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rill they awake 


is the per- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Fr. terpetuitas, Lat.] 


Shake/p. Cymbeline, 


Pope, 


Addifon’s Cates 
perplexed, and too hard for 
n to the underftanding in a 

Locke. 
A fenfe not proper. 


Perpit'x. adj. [perplex, Lat. perplexus, Lat.) Intricate ; 
difficult. Perplexed is the word in ufe. i i 
How the foul direéts the fpirits for the motion of the body, 
according to the feveral animal exigents, 1$ perplex in the 
theory. Glanville’s Scept. 
PERPLE/XEDLY. adv. [from perplexed. Intricately ; with in- 
volution. 1 
PERPLE'XEDNESS, n. f. [from perplexed. ] 
1. Embaraffment ; anxiety- 
2. Intricacy ; involution ; difficulty. 
Obfcurity and perplexedne/s have been caft upon St. Paul’s 
Epiftles from without. Locke. 
Perpie’xity. n. f. [perplexité, Fr.] 
x, Anxicty 5 diftraQion of mind. 
The fear of him ever fince hath put me into fuch perplexity, 
as now you found me. Sidney, b. i. 
Perplexity riot fuffering them to be idle, they think and 
do, as it were, in a phrenfy. Hooker, b. vs f. 3. 
The royal virgin, which beheld from far, 
In penfive plight and fad perplexity, 
The whole atchievement of this doubtful war, 
Came running faft to greet his victory. Fairy Queen. 
2. Entanglement ; intricacy. 
Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot difcern any, 
unlefs in the perplexity of his own thoughts. Stillingfleet. 
PERPOTA'TION. n. f. [per and poto, Latin.] The act of 
drinking largely. 
PERQUISITE. n. f. [perquifitus, Lat.] Something gained by a 
place or office over and above the fettled wages. 
Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 
To make my cream a perquifite, 
And fteal to mend your wages. Widow and Cat. 
To an honeft mind, the beft perqui/ites of a place are the 
advantages it gives a man of doing good. Addifon. 
To what your lawful perqui/ites amount. Swift. 
Perquisr'Tion. n. f. [perguifitus, Lat.] An accurate enquiry ; 
a thorough fearch. Ainfworth. 
Pe’rry. n. f. [poire, Fr. from poire.] Cyder made of pears. 
Perry is the next liquor in efteem after cyder, in the or- 
dering of which, let not your pears be over ripe before you 
grind them ; and with fome forts of pears, the mixing of a 
few crabs in the grinding is of great advantage, making perry 
equal to the redftreak cyder. Mortimer, 
To PERSECUTE. v. a. (perfecuter, Fr. perfecutus, Lat.] 
1- To harrafs with penalties; to perfue with malignity. ft is 
generally ufed of penalties inflicted for opinions. 
I perjecuted this way unto the death. Aas xxii. 4. 
2. To perfue with repeated acts of vengeance or enmity. 
They might have fallen down, being perfecuted of ven- 
geance, and (cattered abroad. Wifdom xi. 20. 
Relate, 
For what offence the queen of heav’n began 
To perfecute {o brave, fo juft a man! Dryden. 
3. To importune much; as, he perfecutes me with daily folici- 
tations. 
PersEcu TION. n. f. [perfecution, Fr. perfecutio, Lat. from 
perfecute. ] 
x. The aé or practice of perfecuting. t 
The Jews raifed per/ecution againft Paul and Barnabas, 
and expelled them. AS xiii. 50, 
Heavy perfecution fhall arife 
On all, who in the worfhip perfevere 
Of fpirit and truth. Milton. 
The deaths and fufferings of the primitive chriftians had a 
great fhare in the converfion of thofe learned Pagans, who 
lived in the ages of per/ecution. Addifon. 
2. The ftate of being perfecuted. 
Our necks are under per/ecution; we labour and have no 
reh. Lam. v. 5. 
Chriftian fortitude and patience had their opportunity in 
_ times of affliGtion and per/ecution. Sprat’s Sermons. 
Py’rsecuTor. 2. f. [perfecuteur, Fr. from perfecute.] One who 
harrafles others with continued malignity. 
What inan can do againft them, not afraid, 
Though to the death ; againft fuch cruelties 
With inward confolations recompens’d ; 
And oft fupported fo, as fhall amaze 
"Their proudeft perfecutors. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Henty rejected the pope’s fupremacy, but retained every 
corruption befides, and became a cruel perfecutor. i Swift. 
PERSEVERANCE, 2. fi [perfeverance, Fr. perfeverantia, Lat. 
‘This word was once improperly acccented on the fecond fyl- 
“Jable:} Perfiftence in any defign or attempt; fteadintfs in 
purfuits; conftancy in progrefs. It is applied alike to good 
~vand ill. 
= The king becoming, graces, 
= ni Bounty, perfev’rance, mercy, lowlincls ; 
{ have no relifh of them. 
i Perfeverance keeps honour bright : 
‘To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion, 
Like rufty mail in monumental mockery. Shakefpeare. 
‘They hate repentance: more than per/everance in a fault. 
King Charles. 


Shakefp. Macbeth, 


Wait thé feafons of providence with patience and per tir- 
rance in the duties of our calling, what difficultics foever we 
may encounter. L’ Eftrange: 

Patience and perfeverance overcome the greatcft diffi- 
culties. Clariffa: 

And perfeverance with his batter’d fhield. Brooke, 
PERSEVE RANT. adj. [perfeverant, Fr. perfeverans, Lat.) Per- 
fifting ; conftant. Ainfworth. 
To PERSEVE'RE. V. ñ. [perfevero, Lat. perfeverer, Fr. This 
word was anciently accented lefs properly on the fecond 
fyllable.} To perfift in an attempt; not to give over; not 
to quit the defign. 
But my rude mufick, which was wont to pleafe 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any {kill 
The dreadful tempeft of her wrath appeafe, 
Nor move the dolphin from her ftubborn will ; 


But in her pride fhe doth per/evere fill. Spenfer. 
Thrice happy, if they know 

Their happinefs, and per/evere upright ! Milton, 
Thus beginning, thus we per/evere ; 

Our paffionis yet continue what they were. Dryden. 


To perfevere in any evil courfe, makes you unhappy in 
this life, and will certainly throw you into everlafting tor- 
ments in the next. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

PERSEVERINGLY. adv. [from perfevere.] With perfeverance. 
To PERSIST. v. n. [perfi/to, Lat. perfifter, Fr.] To perfe- 
vere ; to continue firm ; not to give over. 

Nothing can make a man happy, but that which fhall laft 
as long as he lafts ; for an immortal foul fhall per/i/? in being 
not only when profit, pleafure and honour, but when time 
itfelf fhall ceafe. South's Sermons. 

If they perf? in pointing their batteries againft particular 
perfons, no laws of war forbid the making reprifals. ddifon. 

PERSI'STANCE. 2”. fe [from perfi. Perfiftence feems more 

Persi’sTENCY. § proper. 

1. The ftate of perfifting ; fteadinefs ; conftancy; perfeverance 
in good or bad. 

The love of God better can confift with the indeliberate 


commiffions of many fins, than with an allowed per/iffance in . 


any one. Government of the Tongue. 
2. Obftinacy ; obduracy ; contumacy. 
Thou think’{t me as far in the devil’s book, as thou and 
Falftaff, for obduracy and per/i/fency. _  Shakefp. 
Persi/sTive. adj. [from per/i/.] Steady; not receding from 
a purpofe ; perfevering. 
The protractive tryals of great Jove, 

To find per/i/ive conftancy in men. 

PE’RSON. n. f. [perfonne, Fr. perfona, Lat.) 
1. Individual or particular man or woman. 

A perfon is a thinking intelligent being, that has reafon and 
reflection, and can confider itfelf as itfelf, the fame thinking 
thing, in different times and places. Locke. 

2. Man or woman confidered as oppofed to things, or diftinct 
from them. ; 

A zeal for perfons is far more eafy to be perverted, than a 
zeal for things. Sprat’s Sermons. 

To that we owe the fafety of our perfons and the propriety 
of our poffeffions. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

2: i pi> Being ; confidered with refpect to mere corporal ex- 
iftence. 
Tis in her heart alone that you muft reign ; 
You'll find her perfon difficult to gain. Dryden. 
4. Man or woman confidered as prefent, acting or fuffering. 
If [ am traduc’d by tongues which neither know 

My faculties nor perfon 3 

’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue muft go through. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The rebels maintained the fight for a {mall time, and for 
their perfons fhewed no want of courage. Bacon. 

s. A gencral loofe term for a human being; one; aman. 

Be a per/on’s attainments ever fo great, he fhould always 

remember, that he is God’s creature. Cluriffa. 
6. One’s felf ; not a reprefentative. 

When I purpofed to make a war by my lieutenant, I made 
declaration thereof to you by my chancellor; but now that I 
mean to make a war upon France in perfon, I will declare it 
to you myíclf. Bacon’s Henry VMI. 

The king in perfon vifits all around, 

Comforts the fick, congratulates the found, 


Shakefp: 


And holds for thrice three days a royal feaft. Dryden. 
7. Extcriour appearance. 
For her own perfon, ` ~ 
It beggar’d all defeription. Shake p. 


8. Man or woman reprefented in a fictitious dialogue. 

All things are lawful unto me, faith the apoftle, fpeak- 
ing, as it feemeth, in the perfon of the chriftian gentile for 
the maintenance of liberty in things indifferent. Hooker. 

TW hefe tables Cicero pronounced under the perfon of Craffus, 
were of more ufe and authority than all the books of the 
philofophers. Bater’s Reficétions on Learning. 

g. Character. 

From his firft appearance ‘upon the ftage, in his new perfon 
of a fycophant ot jugler, inftead of his former gerfon of a 

princcy 


prince, he was expofed to the derifion of the courticrs and PERSONALLY. adv. [from per/onal. ] 
the common people, who flocked about him, that one might 1. In perfon; in prefence ; not by reprefentative. 


know where the owl was, by the flight of birds. Bacon, Approbation not only they give, who per/onally declare their 
He hath put on the perfon not of a robber and a murtherer, affent by voice, fign or act, but alfo when others do it in 
but of a traitor to the ftate. Hayward. their names, h Hooker, b. i. f. 10. 
to. Character of office. I could not per/onally deliver to her 
I then did ufe the perfon of your father ; What you commanded me; but by her woman 
The image of his power lay thenin me: I fent your meflage. Shake/p. Henry VII. 
And in th’ adminiftration of his law, ‘There are many reafons, why matters of {uch a wonder: 
While I was buly tor the commonwealth, ful nature fhould not be taken notice of by thofe Pagan wri- ° 
Your highnefs pleated to forget my place. Shakefp. ters, who lived before our Saviour’s difciples had perfonally 
How ditterent is the fame man from himfelf, as he fultains appeared among them. Addifon. 
the perfon of a magiltrate and that of a friend. South, 2. With refpect to an individual ; particularly. 
t1. [In grammar.] ‘The quality of the noun that modifies the She bore a mortal hatred to the houfe of Laneafter, and 
verb. perfonally to the king. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Dorus the more blufhed at her fmiling, and fhe the more 3. With regard to numerical exiftence. 
{miled at his blufhing ; becaufe he had, with the remem- The converted man is perjonally the fame he was before, 
brance of that plight he was in, forgot in {peaking of himfelf and is neither born nor created a-new ina proper literal 
the third perfon. Sidney. fenfe. Rogers's Sermons. 


If {peaking of himfelf in the firft perfon fingular has fo va- To Pe’rsonare. v. a. [from perfona, Latin. ] 
rious meanings, his ule of the firft perfon plural is with greater 1. To reprefent by a fictitious or affumed charaéter; fo as to 


latitude. Locke. pafs for the perfon reprefented. 
Pe/RSONABLE. adj. [from perfon.] This lad was not to perfonate one, that had been long be- 
1. Handfome ; graccful ; of good appearance. fore taken out of his cradle, but a youth that had been 

Were it true that her fon Ninias had fuch a ftature, as that brought up in a court, where infinite eyes had been upon 
Simiramis, who was very per/onable, could be taken for him; him. Bacon’s Henry VII 
yet it is unlikely that fhe could have held the empire forty- 2. To reprefent by action or appearance ; to act. 
two years after by any fuch fubtilty. Raleigh. Herfelf a while fhe lays afide, and makes 

2. [In law.} One that may maintain any plea in a judicial Ready to perfonate a mortal part. Crafhaw. 
court. Ainfworth, 3. To pretend hypocritically, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Perso'naGE. n. f. [perfonage, Fr.] It has been the conftant practice of the Jefuits to fend over 

1. Aconfiderable perfon ; man or woman of eminence. emiflaries, with inftructions to perfonate themfelves members 

It was a new fight fortune had prepared to thofe woods, to of the feveral feéts amongft us. Swift. 
fee thefe great perjonages thus run One after the other. Sidney. 4. To counterfeit ; to feign. Little in ufe; 

It is not eafy to refearch the actions of eminent per/onages, Piety is oppofed to that perfonated devotion, under which 
how much they have blemithed by the envy of others, and any kind of impiety is difguifed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
what was corrupted by their own felicity. Wotton. Thus have I played with the dogmatift in a perfonated 

2. Exteriour appearance ; air; ftature. fcepticifm. GlanuilPs Scepf. 
She hath made compare 5- To refemble. 

Between our ftatures, fhe hath urg’d his height ; The lofty cedar per/onates thee. Shake/p. Cymbelines 

And with her perfonage, her tall perfonage, 6. To make a reprefentative of, as in picture. Out of ufe., 

She hath prevail’d with him. Shakefpeare. Whofe eyes are on this fovereign lady fixt, 

The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly in faíhion, One do I perfonate of Timon’s frame, 
in perfonage ftately, in voice magnificent, but fomewhat empty Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand wafts to her, Shafe/p. 
of matter. Hayward. 7. To defcribe. Out of ufe, 

3. Character aflumed. I am thinking, what I fhal! fay; it muft be a perfonating 

The great diverfion is mafking: the Venetians, naturally of himéelf; a fatyr againft the foftnefs of profperity. Shate/p 
grave, love to give into the follies of fuch feafons, wher I will drop in his way fome obfcure epiftles 
difguifed in a falfe per/onage. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. Of love, wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 

4. Character reprefented. Shape of his leg, the manner of his gait, ‘the 
Some perfons muft be found out, already known by hifto- Expreflure of his eye, forehead and complexion, 
Ty, whom we may make the actors and perfonages of this He fhall find himfelf moft feelingly per/onated. Shakefpeare. 
fable. Broome’s View of Epic Poems. Persona’tion. n. f. [from per/onate. } Counterfeiting of an- 
Personal. adj. [perfinel, Fr. perfonalis, Lat.] other perfon. 
1. Belonging to men or women, not to things; not real. This being one of the ftrangeft examples of a ernation 

Every man fo termed by way of perjonal difference only. that ever was, it deferveth to be difcovered and related at 

Hooker, b. v. f. 13. the full. Bacon's Henry VII, 

2. Affecting individuals or particular people ; peculiar; proper PERSONIFICA’TION. n. f. [from perfonify.] Profopopceia ; the 
to him or her; relating to one’s private actions or chara¢ter. change of things to perfons: as, 

For my part, Confufion heard his voice. Milton. 

J know no ferfonal caufe to fpurn at him ; To Pe’RsoniFy. v. a. [from perfon.] To change ftom a thing 

But for the general. Shakefp. Julius Cefar. to a perfon. 


Jt could not mcan, that Cain as elder had a natural do- PE'RSPECFIVE. 2. S. [perfpectif, Fr. perfpicio, Lat.] 
minion over Abel, for the words are conditional; if thou 1. A glafs through which things are viewed. 


doch well, and fo perfonal to Cain. Locke. If it tend to danger, they turn about the per/peéfive, and 
Publick reproofs of fin are general, though by this they fhew it fo little, that he can fcarce difcern it. Denham. 
lofe 2 great deal of their effect; but in private converfations It may import us in this calm, to hearken to the ftorms 
the application may be morc per/onal, and the proofs when fo raifing abroad ; and by the beft per/pectives, to difcover from. 
directed come home. Rogers. what coaft they break. Temple. 
3. Prefent; not acting by reprefentative. You hold the glafs, but turn the per/peftive, 
The fav'rites that the abfent king And farther off the leffen’d object drive. Dryden, 
In deputation left, Faith for reafon’s glimmering light fhall give 
When he was per/énal in the Irith war. Shake/p. Her immortal per/pective. Prier. 
4. Exteriour; corporal. 2. The fcience by which things are ranged in pi€ture, according 
This hero.ck conftancy determined him to defire in mar- to their appearance in their real fituation. 
riage a princc{s, whofe perfenal charms were now become Medals have reprefented their buildings according to the 
the leaft part of her character. Addifon. rules of per/pective. Addifon on Ancient Medals, 
5. [In law.] Something moveable ; fomething appendant to 3. View; vitto. 
the perfon, as money ; not real, as land. Lofty trees, with facred fhades, 
This fin of kind not perfonal And per/ped?ives of pleafant glades, 
But real and hereditary was. ; Davies. Where nymphs of brighteft form appear. Dryden, 
6. [In grammar.] A perfonal verb is that which has all the Pe’rspecrive. adj. Relating to the fcience of vifion; optick ; 
regular modification of the threc perfons ; oppofed to imper- optical. 
fonal that has only the third. ; We have per/pective houfes, where we make demonftra- 
PiRsoxarity. n. f. [from perfonal.] The. exiftence or indi- tions of all lights and radiations ; and out of things unco- 
viduality of any one. loured and tranfparent, we can reprefent unto you all feveral 
Perfon belongs only to intelligent agents, capable of alaw, colours. . a 
and happinefs and mifery : this perfonality extends itfelf be- PERSPICA’CIOUS. adj. [perfpicax, Lat.) Quickfighted ; 
yond prefent exiftence to what is palt, only by confcioufnefs, tharp of fight. 
whereby it imputes to itfelf paft actions, juft upon the fame It is as nice and tender in feeling, as it can be per/picacious 
ground that it docs the prefent. Locke, and quick in feeing. South’s Sermons. 


i PERSPICA/CIOUSNESS. 


PER 


oe cine a n. f. [from per/picactous.] Quicknefs of 
ight. 
Perspica’city. n. f. [perfpicacit’, Fr.] Quicknefs of fight. 

He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot be ex- 
cluded the fecrecy of the mountains ; nor can there any thing 
efcape the per/picacity of thofe eyes, which were before light, 
and in whofe opticks there is no opacity. Brown. 

PERSPYCIENCE. n. f. [per/piciens, Lat.] The act of looking 

fharply. on Didi. 

Pe’rspicit. n. f. [per/picillum, Lat.] A glafs through which 
things are viewed ; an optick glafs. 
Let truth be 

Ne’er fo far diftant, yet chronology, 

Sharp-fighted as the eagle’s eye, that can 

Out-ftare the broad-beam’d day’s meridian, 

Will have a per/picil to find her out, 

And through the night of error and dark doubt, 

Difcern the dawn of truth’s eternal ray, 

As when the roty morn buds into day. Crafhaw. 

The per/picil, as well as the needle, hath enlarged the ha- 
bitable world. Glanvill’s Scep/. 

Perspicu ity. n. f. [per/picuite, Fr. from per/picuous.] 
1. Clearnefs to the mind ; eafinefs to be underftood ; freedom 
from obf{curity or ambiguity. 

The verfes containing precepts, have not fo much need of 
ornament as of per/picuity. Dryden. 

Perfpicuity confifts in the ufing of proper terms for the 
thoughts, which a man would have pafs from his own mind 
into that of another’s. Locke's Thoughts on Reading. 

2. Tranfparency ; tranflucency ; diaphaneity. 

As for diaphaneity and per/picuity it enjoyeth that moft 
eminently, as having itə earthy and falinous parts fo exactly 
refolved, that its body is left imporous. Brown. 

PERSPY'CUOUS. adj. [perfpicuus, Latin.] 
1. Tranfparent ; clear; fuch as may be feen through ; diapha- 
nous; tranflucent ; not opake. 

As contrary caufes produce the like effects, fo even the 
fame proceed from black and white ; for the clear and per- 
Jpicuous body effecteth white, and that white a black. Peacham. 

2. Clear to the underftanding ; not obfcure ; not ambiguous. 
The purpofe is per/picuous even as fubftance, 

Whofe grofinefs little characters {fum up. Shake/p. 

All this is fo per/picuous, fo undeniable, that I need not 
be over induftrious in the proof of it. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Perspi’cuousty. adv. [from per/picuous.] Clearly ; not ob- 
{curely. 
The cafe is no fooner made than refolved ; if it be made 
not enwrapped, but plainly and per/picuou/ly. Bacon. 
Perspr’cuousness. n. f. [from per/picuous.] Clearnefs; free- 
dom from obfcurity. 
PERsPrRABLE. adj. [from per/pire.] 
1. Such as,may be emitted by the cuticular pores. 

That this attraction is performed by effiuviums, is plain 
and granted by moft; for electricks will not commonly at- 
tract, unlefs they attract or become per/pirable. Brown. 

Inan animal under a courfe of hard labour, aliment too 
vaporous or per/pirable will fubject it to too ftrong a per{pira- 

“ tion, debility and fudden death. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Perfpiring ; emitting perfpiration. Not proper. 

Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands or foles of 
the feet, which are parts more per/pirable: and children are 
not hairy, for that their fkins are moft per/pirable. Bacon. 

PERSPIRATION. nf. [from per/pire.] Excretion by the cuti- 
cular pores. i 
Infenfible perfpiration is the laft and moft perfect action of 
animal digeftion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
PersPl'RATIVE. adj. [from per/pire.] Performing the act of 
per{piration. 
To PERSPIRE. v. n. [per/piro, Lat.] 
1. To perform excretion by the cuticular pores 
2. ‘To-be excreted by the fkin. 
Water, milk, whey taken without much exercife, fo as to 
make them per/pire, relax the belly. Arbuthnot. 
To PERSTRI'NGE. v.a. [perfiringo, Lat.] To graze upon ; 
to glance upon. Diét 
PersuA DABLE. adj. [from perfuade.] Such as may be per- 
fuaded, 
To PERSUA’DE. v. a. [perfuadeo, Lat. perfuader, Fr.] 
1. To bring to any particular opinion. 
Let every man be fully per/uaded in his own mind. 
Romans. 

We are perfuaded better things of you, and things that ac- 
company falvation. Hebrews vi. 9: 

py over them that are perfuaded to falvation, 2 E/dras vii. 

„Lct a man be ever fo well per/uaded of the advantages ‚of 
virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirfts after righteoufnefs, his 
will will not be determined to any aétion in purfuit of this 
confefled great good. ‘oe A 

Men fhould ferioufly perfuade themfelves, that they have 
here no abiding place, but are only in their paflage to the 
heavenly Jerufalcm. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
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PER 


2. To influence by argument or expoftulation.  Perfudfun 
feems rather applicable to the paflions, and argument to the 
reafon ; but this is not always obferved. 

Philoclea’s beauty not only perfuaded, but fo perfuaded as 
all hearts muft yicld: Pamela’s beauty ufed violence, and 
fuch as no heart could refift. Sidney. 

They that were with Simon, being led with covetoutnefs, 
werc perfuaded for money. 2 Mac. x. 20. 

To fit crofs-leg’d, or with our fingers pectinated, is ac- 
counted bad, and friends will per/uade us from it. Brown. 

I fhould be glad, if I could per/uade him to write fuch an- 
other critick on any thing of mine; for when he condemns 
any of my poems, he makes the world have a better opinion 
of them. Dryden. 

3. To inculcate by argument or expoftulation. 

To children, afraid of vain images, we per/uade confidence 
by making them handle and look nearer fuch things. Taylor. 

4. To treat by perfuafion. A mode of fpeech not in ufe. 

Twenty merchants have all per/uaded with him ; 

But none can drive him from the envious plea 

Of forfeiture. Shake/peare. 

Persua’DER. n. f. [from perfuade.} One who influences by 
perfuafion ; an importunate adviler. 

The earl, fpeaking in that imperious language wherein the 
king had written, did not irritate the people, but make them 
conceive by the haughtinefs of delivery of the king’s errand, 
that himfelf was the author or principal per/uader of that 
counfel. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

He foon is mov’d 


By fuch perfuaders as are held upright. Daniels Civil War. 


Hunger and thirft at once, 
Pow’rful per/waders ! quicken’d at the {cent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me fo keen. Milton. 
PERSUA'SIBLE. adj. [perfuafibilis, Lat. perfuafible, Fr. from 
perfuadeo, Latin.} To be influenced by perfuafion. 

It makes us apprehend our own intereft in that obedience, 
makes us tractable and per/ua/ible, contrary to that brutifh 
ftubbornefs of the horfe and mule, which the Pfalmift re- 
proaches. Government of the Tongue. 

PERSUA’SIBLENESS. 7. f. [from perfua/ible.} The quality of 
being flexible by perfuafion. 
Persuasion. n. f. [perfuajion, Fr. from perfuafus, Lat.] 
r. The act of perfuading ; the act of influencing by expoftu- 
lation ; the act of gaining or attempting the paffions. 
If ’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
For thou haft all the arts of fine perfuafion, 
Truft me, and let me know thy love’s fuccefs. 
2. The ftate of being perfuaded ; opinion. 

The moft certain token of evident goodnefs is, if the ge- 
neral per/uafion of all men does fo account it. Hooker. 

You are a great deal abus’d in too bold a perfuafion. 

Shake/peare. 

When we have no other certainty of being in the right, 
but our own perfua/ions that we are fo; this may often be but 
making one error the gage for another. _ Gov. of ‘the Tongue. 

The obedient and the men of practice fhall ride upon thofe 
clouds, and triumph over their prefent imperfections ; till 
perfuafion pafs into knowledge, and knowledge advance into 
aflurance, and all come at length. to be compleated in the 
beatifick vifion. South’s Sermons. 

Persuasive. adj. [per/uafif, Fr. from per/uade.] Having the 
power of perfuading ; having influence on the paffions. 

In prayer, we do not fo much refpect what precepts art de- 
livereth, touching the method of perfuafive utterance in the 
prefence of great men, as what doth moft avail to our own 
edification in piety and godly zeal. Hooker, 

Let Martius retume his farther difcourfe, as well for the 
perfuafive as for the confult, touching the means that may 
conduce unto the enterprize. Bacen. 

Notwithftanding the weight and fitnefs of the arguments 
to perfuade, and the light of man’s intellect to meet this per- 
Juafive evidence with a fuitable affent, no affent followed, 
nor were men thereby actually perfuaded. Souths Sermons. 

Persua’siveEvy. adv. [from perfuafive.] In fuch a manner as 
to perfugde. 


Otway. 


The ferpent with me 

Perfuaftvely hath fo prevail’d, that I 

Have alfo tafted. Milton. 

Many who live upon their eftates cannot fo much as tell a 
ftory, much lefs {peak clearly and per/uafively in any 
bufinefs. Locke on Education, 

Persua’siveness. 2. f. [from perfuafrve.] Influence on the 
paffions. 

An opinion of the fuccefsfulnefs of the work being as ne- 
ceflary to found a purpofe of undertaking it, as either the au- 
thority of commands, or the perfuafivene;s of promifes, or 
pungency of menaces can be. Ham:nond’s Fundamentals. 

Persua‘sory. adj. [perfuaforius, Lat. from perfuade,] Ha- 
ving the power to perfuade. 

Neither is this per/ua/ory- Brown, 


PERT. 


PER 


PERT adj. [pert, Welth ; pert, Dutch ; appert, French. ] 


T A ee 
Eie the pert and nimble fpirıt of mirth ; 


Turn melancholy forth to funerals. Shakefp. 
On the tawny fands and fhelves, 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Malton. 


2. Saucy; petulant ; with bold and garrulous loquacity. 

All fervants might challenge .the fame liberty, and grow 
pert upon their mafters ; and when this faucinels became uni- 
verfal, what lels milchief could be expected than an old Scy- 
thian rebellion ? Collier on Pride. 

A lady bids me in a very pert manner mind my own affairs, 


and not pretend to meddle with their linnen. Addifon. 
Vanella 
Scarce lift’ ned to their idle chat, 
Further than fometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down. Swift. 


To PERTA‘IN. v. x. [pertineo, Lat.] To belong; to relate. 
As men hate thole that affect that honour by ambition, 
which pertatneth not to them, fo are they much more odious, 
who through fear betray the glory. which they have. 
Hayward. 

A cheveron or rafter of an houfe, a very honourable bear- 
ing, is never feen in the coat of a king, becaufe it fe: taineth 
to a mechanical profeffion. Peacham. 

PERTEREBRA TION. 2. f. [per and terebratio, Lat.] The ac 
of boring through. Ainfworth, 

PerTina cious. adj. [from pertinax.] 

1. Obftinate ; ftubborn; perverfely refolute. 

One of the diflenters appeared to Dr. Sanderfon to be fo 
bold, fo troublefome and illogical in the difpute, as forced 
him to fay, that he had never met with a man of more per- 
tinacious confidence and lefs abilities. Walton. 

` 2. Refolute ; conftant ; fteady. 

Diligence is a fteady, conftant and pertinacious ftudy, that 
naturally leads the foul into the knowledge of that, which at 
firft feemed locked up from it. South's Sermons. 

Pertina ciousLy. adv. [from pertinacious.] Oftinately ; 
ftubbornly. 

They deny that freedom to me, which they pertinaciou/ly 
challenge to themlelves. King Charles. 

Metals pertinacioufly refift all tranfmutation ; and though 
one would think they were turned into a different fubftance, 
yet they do but as it were lurk under a vizard. Ray. 

Others have fought to eafe themfclves of all the evil of 
affliction by difputing fubtilly againft it, and pertinaciou/ly 
maintaining, that afflictions are no real evils, but only in 


imagination. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
PERTINA‘CITY. n. f. [pertinacia, Lat. trom pertina- 
PERTINA’CIOUSNESS. $ cious. ] 


1. Obftinacy ; ftubbornnefs. f 
In this reply, was included a very grofs miftake, and if 
with pertinacity maintained, a capital errour. Brown. 
2. Refolution; conftancy. 
PE’RTINACY. 2. /. [from pertinax.] 
1. Obftinacy ; ftubbornnefs ; perfiftency. 
Their pertinacy is fuch, that when you drive them out of 
one form, they flume another. Duppa. 
It holds forth the pertinacy of ill fortune, in purfuing people 
into their graves. L’ Eftrange. 
2. Refolution ; fteadinefs ; conftancy. 
St. Gorgonia prayed with pafon and pertinacy, till fhe 


obtained relief. Taylor. 
They with a pertinacy unmatch’d, 
For new recruits of danger watch’d. Hudibras. 


PERTINENCE. } n. /. [from pertineo, Lat.] Juftnefs of rela- 

Pe'RTiNENCY. § tion to the matter in hand ; propriety to the 
purpofe ; appofitencfs. 

l have fhewn the fitnefs and pertinency of the apoftle’s dif- 
courfe to the perfons he addrefled to, whereby it appeareth 
that he was no babbler, and did not talk at random. Bentley. 

PE’RTINENT. adj. [pertinens, Lat. pertinent, Fr.] 

1. Related to the matter in hand ; juft to the purpofe ; not ufe- 
lefs to the end propofed ; appofitc; not foreign from the thing 
intended. 

My caution was more fertinent 

‘Than the rebuke you give it. Shakefp. Cortolanus. 

I fet down, out of experience in bufinefs, and converfation 
in books, what I thought pertinent to this bufinefs. Bacon. 

Here I fhall feem a little to digrefs, but you will by and 
by find it pertinent. i ajz Bacon. 

If he could find pertinent treatifes of it in books, that would 
reach all the particulars of a man’s behaviour ; his own ill- 
fafhioned example would fpoil all. i Locke. 

2. Relating ; regarding ; concerning. In this fenfe the word 
now ufed is pertaining. i $ 

Men fhall have juft caufe, when any thing pertinent unto 
faith and religion is doubted of, the more willingly to incline 
their minds towards that which the fentence of fo grave, wife 
and learned in that faculty fhall judge moft found. Hooker. 

PE'RTINENTEY, adv. [from pertinent] Appofitely ; to the 


purpofe. 


PER 


Be modeft and referved in the prefence of thy betters, 
fpeaking little, anfwering pertinently, not interpofing without 
leave or reafon. Laylor’s Rule of Liviug Holy, 

Pe/RTINENTNESS. n. f. [from pertinent.| Appoflitenefs. Dia. 

PERTI'NGENT. adj, [pertingens, Lat.] Reaching to; touch- 
ing. DiGi, 

Pe’rtiy. adv. [from pert.] 

1. Brifkly ; {martly. 

I find no other difference betwixt the common town-wits 
and the downright country fools, than that the firft are pert/y in 
the wrong, with a little more gaiety ; and the laft neither in 
the right nor the wrong. Pope. 

2. Saucily; petulantly. 
Yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yond towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 
Muft kifs their own feet. Shake/peare. 
When you pertly raite your fnout, 
Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout ; 
This, among Hibernian affes, 
, For fheer wit, and humour paffes. 
Pe’Rtness. n. f. [from pert.] 
1. Brifk folly ; faucinefs ; petulance. 
Dulnefs delighted ey’d the lively dunce, 

Remembring fhe herfelf was pertne/s once. Dunciad. 

A a livelinels; fpritelinefs without force, dignity or foli- 
ity. 

There is in Shaftfbury’s works a lively pertve/s and a pa- 
rade of literature ; but it is hard that we fhould be bound to 
admire the reveries. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

PERTRANSIENT. adj. [pertran/:ens, Lat.] Pafing over. Did. 
To PERTURB. ? Lati 

To PERTU'RBATE. § v. a. [perturbo, Latin.) 

1. To difquiet ; to difturb; to deprive of tranquility. 


Swift. 


Rett, reft, perturbed {pirit. Shake/p. 
His wafting flefh with anguifh burns, 
And his perturbed foul within him mourns, Sandys. 


2. Todiforder; to confufe; to put out of regularity. 

They are content to fuffer the penalties annexed, rather 
than perturb the publick peace. King Charles. 

The infervient and brutal faculties controul’d the fugge- 
ftions of truth ; pleafure and profit overfwaying the inftruc- 
tions of honefty, and fenfuality perturbing the reafonable 
commands of virtue. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The acceffion or feceffion of bodies from the earth’s fur- 
face perturb not the equilibration of either hemifphcre. Brown. 

PERTURBA‘TION. 2. f. [perturbatio, Lat. perturbation, Fr.] 
1. Difquiet of mind; deprivation of tranquillity. 
Love was notin their looks, either to God, 

Nor to each other; but apparent guilt, 

And fhame, and perturbation, and defpair. Milton. 

The foul as it is more immediately and ftrongly affeéted by 
this part, fo doth it manifeft all its paffions and perturbations 
by it. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Reftleffnefs of paffions. 

Natures, that have much heat, and great and violent de- 
fires and perturbations, are not ripe for action, till they have 
paffed the meridian of their years. Bacon’s Effays. 

3. Difturbance ; diforder ; confufion ; commotion. 

Although the long diffentions of the two houfes had had 
Jucid intervals, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready 
to break forth into new perturbations and calamities. Bacon. 

4. Caufe of difquiet. 
O polith’d perturbation ! golden care! 

That keep’ft the ports of flumber open wide 

To many a watchful night: fleep with it now, 

Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet, 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggen bound, 

Sleeps out the watch of night. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

5. Commotion of paffions. 
Reftore yourfelves unto your temper, fathers ; 
And, without perturbation, hear me fpeak. Ben. Fohnfon. 

PerTuRBA’ToUR. n.f. [perturbator, Lat. perturboteur, Fr.] 

Raifer of commotions. 
PertTuseD. adj. [pertufus, Lat.] Bored; punched ; pierced 

with holes. Dia. 
Peatu'sion. n. f. [from pertufus, Latin.] 
1. The act of piercing or punching. h 

The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates’s time, was 
by ftabbing or pertufion, as it is performed in horfes: Arbuth. 

2. Hole made by punching or piercing. 
Anempty pot without earth in it, may be put over a fruit 
the better, if fome few pertujions be made inthe pot: Bacon 
To PERVA’DE. v. a. [pervado, Lat. ] 
1. To pafs through an aperture; to permeate, 
The labour’d chyle pervades the pores 

In all the arterial perforated fhores. Blackmore. 

Paper dipped in water or oily the oculus mundi {tone 
fteeped in water, linen-cloth oiled or varnifhed, and many 
other fubftances foaked in fuch liquors as will intimately per- 
vade their little pores, become by that means more tranfpa- 
rent than otherwife, Newton's Opticks. 
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2. To pals through the whole cxtenfion. 
Matter, once bereaved of motion, cannot of itfelf ac- 


quire it again, nor till it be ftruck by fome other body from 
without, or be intrinfically moved by an immaterial felf-active 


fubftance, that can penetrate and pervade it. Bentley. 
What but God? 
Pervades, adjufts and agitates the whole. Thom/on. 


Perva’ston. n. f. [from pervade.) The act of pervading or 
paffing through. 

If fufion be made rather by the ingrefs and tranfcurfions of 
the atoms of fire, than by the bare propagation of that mo- 
tion, with which fire heats upon the outfide of the veflels, that 
contain the matter to be melted ; both thofe kinds of fluidity, 
afcribed to faltpetre, will appear to be caufed by the pervafion 


of a foreign body. Boyle, 
PE/RVERSE. adj. [ pervers, Fr. perverfus, Lat.] 
1. Diftorted from the right. 
And nature breeds 
Perverfe, all monftrous, all prodigious things. Milton, 


2. Obftinate in the wrong; ftubborn; untractable. 
Then for the teftimony of truth haft born 

Univerfal reproach ; far worfe to bear 

Than violence ; for this was all thy care 

‘To ftand approv’d in fight of God, though worlds 

Jude’d thee perver/e. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

To fo perver/e a fex al] grace is vain, 

It gives them courage to offend again. 

3. Petulant ; vexatious. 
Oh gentle Romeo, 

If thou doft love, pronounce it faithfully, 

Or if you think I am too quickly won, 

Tl frown and be perverfe, and fay thee nay, 

So thou wilt wooe: but elfe not for the world. — Shake/p. 

PerveRsecy. adv. [from perverfe.] With intent to vex; 
peevithly ; vexatioufly ; fpitefully ; crofsly ; with petty ma- 
Jignity. 

Men perverfely take up picques and difpleafures at others, 
and then every opinion of the difliked perfon muft partake of 
his fate. Decay of Piety. 

Men that do not perver/ely ufe their words, or on purpofe 
fet themfelves to cavil, feldom miftake the fignification of 


Dryden. 


the names of fimple ideas. Locke. 
A patriot is a dangerous poft, 
When wanted by his country moft, 
Perverfely comes in evil times, 
Where virtues are imputed crimes. Swift. 


PERVERSENESS. n. f. [from perver/e.] 
1. Petulance; peevifhnefs ; fpiteful croffnefs. 
A wholefome tongue is a trce of life; perver/ene/s therein 
is a breach in the fpirit. Proverbs xv. 4. 
Virtue hath fome perver/ene/s; for fhe will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Donne. 
He whom he wifhes moft, fhall feldom gain 
‘Through her perverfene/s ; but fhall fee her gain’d 
By a far worfe. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
The perverfene/s of my fate is fuch, 
‘That he’s not mine, becaufe he’s mine too much. Dryden, 
When a friend in kindnefs tries 
To thew you where your error lies, 
Conviction does but more incenfe ; 
Perverfenefs is your whole defence. 
2. Perverfion; corruption. Not in ufe. 
Neither can this be meant of evil governours or tyrants ; 
for they are often eftablifhed as lawful potentates ; but of 
fome perverfene/s and defection in the very nation ae 
acon. 
PERVERSION. n. f. [perverfion, Fr. from perverfe.] The act 
of perverting ; change to fomething worfe. 
Women to govern men, flaves freemen, are much in the 
fame degree ; all being total violations and perversions of the 
laws of nature and nations. Bacon. 
He fuppofes that whole reverend body are fo far from dif- 
liking popery, that the hopes of enjoying the abby lands 
would be an effectual incitement to their perverfion. Swift. 
PeRvERSITY. n. f. [perverfitc, Fr. from perverfe.] Perverte- 
neís ; crofinefs. 
What ftrange perversity is this of man ! 
When ’twas a crime to tafte th’ inlightning trec, 
He could not then his hand refrain. 
To PERVERT. v. a. [perverto, Lat. pervertir, Fr.] 
1. To diftort from the true end or purpote. 
Inftead of good they may work ill, and pervert juftice to 
extreme injuftice. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
If thou feeft the oppreflion of the poor, and violent per- 
verting of juftice in a province, marvel not. Eccluf. v. 8. 
f then his providence 
Out of our evil feck to bring forth good, 
Our labour mult be to pervert that end, 
And out of good ftill to find means of evil. Ailton. 
He has perverted my meaning by his glotles ; and inter- 
preted my words into blafphemy, of which they were not 
guilty. Dryden, 


Swift. 


Norris, 
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PES 


Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this cave of the 


nymphs with more piety than judgment; and another perfon _ 


has perverted it into obicenity; and both allegorically. Broome, 
2. To corrupt; to turn from the right; oppofed to convert, 
which is to turn from the wrong to the right. 
The heinous and defpiteful act 

Of Satan, done in Paradife, and how 

He in the ferpent had perverted Eve, 

Her hufband fhe, to tafte the fatal fruit, 

Was known in heav’n. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

PERVE’RTER. n. /. [from pervert. ] 
1. One that changes any thing from good to bad; a corrupter. 

Where a child finds his own parents his perverters, he can- 
not be fo properly born, as damned into the world. South. 

2. One who diftorts any thing from the right purpofe. 

He that reads a prohibition in a divine law, had need be 
well fatisfied about the fenfe he gives it, left he incur the 
wrath of God, and be found a perverter of his law. Stillingf. 

PERVE'RTIBLE. adj. [from pervert.] That may be eahly 
perverted. Ainfworth. 

PERVICA'CIOUS. adj. [pervicax, Lat.] Spitefully obftinate 5 
peevifhly contumacious. 

May private devotions be efficacious upon the mind of one 
of the moft pervicacious young creatures ! Clariffa. 

Pervica’croue.y. adv. [from pervicacioys.] With {piteful 


obftinacy. 
PERVICA'CIOUSN i By 
i sie eer ii J. [pervicacia, Lat. from pervicacious.] 
PeRvica‘cITY. Jiteful obfti 
PERrVvI’'cCAcY. pi nage 


PE'RVIOUS. adj. [pervius, Latin. ] 
1. Admitting paflage ; capable of being permeated. 

The Egyptians uted to fay, that unknown darknefs is the 
firft principle of the world; by darknefs they mean God, 
whole fecrets are pervious to no eye. 

Leda’s twins 

Confpicuous both, and both in act to throw 

Their trembling lances brandifh’d at the foe, 

Nor had they mifs’d ; but he to thickets fled, 

Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the fteed. 

Dryden. 
Thofe lodged in other earth, more lax and pervious, de- 
cayed in tract of time, and rotted at length. Woodward. 
2. Pervading ; permeating. ‘This fenfe is not proper. 
What is this little, agile, pervious fire, 
This flutt’ring motion which we call the mind ? Prior. 
Pe’Rviousness. n.f. [from pervious.] Quality of admitting 
a paflage. 

The pervioufnefs of our receiver to a body much more 
fubtile than air, proceeded partly from the loofer texture of 
that glafs the receiver was made of, and partly from the enor- 
mous heat, which opened the pores of the glafs. Boyle, 

There will be found another cifference hefides that of per- 
ctou/ne/s. Holder’s Elements of Speech, 

PERU'KE. n.f. [perugue, Fr.) A cap of falie hair; a periwig 
I put him on a linen cap, and his perude over that. 
Wifeman, 
To Perv’kKk, wa. [fromthe noun.] To drefs in adfcititious 
hair. 
PERU'KEMAKER. n. f: [peruke and maker.] A maker of pe- 
rukes ; a wigmaker. 
Peru sa. [from perufe.] The act of reading. 

As pieces of miniature muft be allowed a clofer infpection, 
fo this treatife requires application in the perufal. Woodward. 

If upon a new perufal you think it is written in the very 
fpirit of the ancients, it deferves your care, and is capable of 
being improved. Atterbury. 

To PERUSE, v. a. [per and u/e.] 
1. Toread. 
Perufe this writing here, and thou fhalt know 

The treafon. Shake/p. Richard II. 

The petitions being thus prepared, do you conftantly fet 
apart an hour in a day to peru/e thofc petitions. Bacon. 

Carefully obferve, whether he taftes the diftinguifhing per- 
fections or the fpecifick qualities of the author whom he 
perufes. Addwfon’s Spectator, N° 409. 

2. To obferve ; to examine. 
I hear the enemy ; 
Out fome light horfemen, and peru/e their wings. Shake/. 
I've perus`d her well; 

Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, 

That they have caught the king. 

Myfelf I then perus’d, and limb by limb 

Survey’d. Milton's Paradife Loji, 

PEeRu’sER. n. f. [from peruje.] A reader ; examiner, 

The difficulties and hefitations of every one will be ac- 
cording to the capacity of each perujers and as his- penetra- 
tion into nature is greater or lels. WF vodward. 

Pesa pe. n. f. Mas 

Pejade is a motion a horfe makes in raifing or lifting up his 

forequarters, keeping his hind legs upon the ground without 
Farricr’s Dis?. 


Shake/peare, 


ftirring. 


PrssAry. 


Taylor. . 


Paes 


Pe'ssaRry. n. f. [pefu ie, Fr.] Isan oblong form of medicine, 
made to thruft up into the uterus upon fome extraordinary 


occations. ; 3 
Of cantharides he prefcribes five in a peffary, cutting off 


their heads and feet, mixt with myrrh. riuthnot. 
PEST. 1. f- [petes Fr. peftis, Lat.) 
. Plague; pettilence. 
oe ENAP Let fierce Achilles 
The god propitiate, and the pef? affuage. Pope. 


2. Any thing mifchicvous or deftructive. 
The pe/ a virgin’s face and bofom bears, 2 
High on her crown a rifing {nake appears, 


Guards her black front, and hiffes in her hairs. Pope. ) 
At her words the hellith pe/? 

Forbore. Milton’s Paradife Laft. 
Of all virtues juftice is the beft ; 

Valour without it is a common pef. Waller. 


To Pe'sTER. v. a. [pefler, Fr.] 
<J. To difturb ; to perplex ; to harafs; to turmoil. 
Who then fhall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itfelf for being there, Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
He hath not fail’d to peffer us with meffage, 
Importing the furrender of thofe lands. Shake/peare. 
We are pe/tered with mice and rats, and to this end the 
cat is very ferviceable. More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 
They did fo much peffer the church and grofsly delude the 
people, that contradictions themlelves afferted by Rabbics were 
equally revered by them as the infallible will of God. 
South’s Sermons. 


A multitude of fcribblers daily pe/fer the world with their 


infuffcrable ftuff. Dryden, 
At home he was purfu’d with noife ; 
Abroad was feffer'd by the boys. Swift. 


2. To encumber. 
Fitches and peafe 
For pef’ ring too much on a hovel they lay. Tuffer. 
Confin’d and peffer'd in this pinfold here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverifh being. Milton. 
Pe'sTERER. n.f. [from peffer.] One that pefters or difturbs. 
‘Pe’sTEROUs. adj. [from pe/ter.] Encumbering ; cumberfome. 

In the ftatute againft vagabonds note the diflike the par- 
liament had of goaling them, as that which was chargeable, 
pefterous, and of no open example. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

PE'sTHOUSE. x. f. [from pef and boufe.) An hofpital for per- 
fons infected with the plague. 
PestrFERous. adj. [from peflifer, Lat.] 
1. Deftructive ; mifchievous. 
Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 
Thy leud, pe/tif’rous and diffentious pranks, 


The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shake/p. 
You, that have difcover’d fecrets, and made fuch peftife- 
raus reports of men nobly held, muft die. Shakefp. 


2. Peftilential ; malignant; infectious. 
It is eafy to conceive how the fteams of pe/fiferous bodies 
‘taint the air, while they are alive and hot. Arbuthnot, 
PESTILENCE. n. f. [peftilence, Fr. pe/tilentia, Lat.] Plague ; 
pelt; contagious di{temper. 
The red pefilence ttrike all trades in Rome, 


And occupations perifh. Shake/p. 
When my eyes beheld Olivia firft, 
Mcethought fhe purg’d the air of pe/filence. Shake/p. 


PESTILENT. adj. [peffiltnt, Fr. peftilens, Lat.] 
t. Producing plagues; malignant. 

Great ringing of bells in populous cities diffipated peftilent 
air, which may be from the concuffion of the air, and not 
trom the found, Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

To thofe people that dwell under or near the equator, a 
perpetual {pring would be a moft pe/filent and infupportable 
fummer. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Mifchievous ; deftru@tive. 

There is nothing more contagious and peftilent than fome 
kinds of harmony ; than fome nothing more {trong and potent 
unto good. Hooker, b. v. f. 38. 

Hoary moulded bread the foldiers thrufting upon their 
fpears railed againft king Ferdinand, who with {uch corrupt 


and pe/lilent bread would feed them, Brailes. 
Which prefident, of pe/ilent import, 
Againft thee, Henry, had been brought. ak | 


The world abounds with pe/lilent books, written againft 
this doctrine. i Swifts Mifcellanies. 
3- In ludicrous language, it is ufed to exaggerate the meaning 
of another word. 
One peftilent fine, 
His beard no bigger though than thine, 

- Walked on before the rett. ’ 
PESTILENTIAL. adj, [peftilenciel, Fr. peftilens, Lat.) 
1. Partaking of the nature of peftilence; producing peftilence ; 

infectious ; contagious. t 

Thefe with the air paffing into the lungs, infect the mafs 
~ of blood, and lay the foundation of peftilential fevers. Woodw, 


Suckling, 


POET fi 


-Fire involv’d 
In peftilential vapours, ftench and fmoak. 
2. Mitchievous; deftructive ; pernicious. 

If government depends upon religion, then this fhews the 
peflilential defign of thofe that attempt to disjoin the civil and 
ecclefiaftical interefts. South's Sermons. 

PesTiLeNtTLy. adu. [from peffilent.] Mifchievoufly ; de- 
ftructively. ; 
PesriLLa Tion. n. f. [piftillum, Lat.] The act of pounding 

or breaking in a mortar. 

The beft diamonds are comminuble, and fo far from 
breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto pe//i/lation, and re- 
fift not any ordinary peftle. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PESTLE. n.f. [piffillum, Lat.] An inflrument with which 
any thing is broken in a mortar. : 

What real alteration can the beating of the pe/ile make in 
any body, but of the texture of it. Locke. 

Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws aét as the po/f/e 
and mortar. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

PESTLE of Pork. n.f. A gammon of bacon. Ain/. 
Per. xf. [This word is of doubtful etymology ; from de/pit, 
Fr. or impetus, Lat. perhaps it may be derived fome way 
from petit, as it implies only a little fume or fret. } 
1. A flight paffion ; a flight fit of anger. 
If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulle, 

Drink the clear {tream, and nothing wear but freeze, 

Th’ all-giver would be unthankt, would be unprais’d. 

Milton. 

If we cannot obtain every vain thing we afk, our next bu- 
finefs is to take pet at the retutal. L’Eftrange. 

Life, given for noble purpotes, mult not be thrown up in 
a pet, nor whined away in love. Collier. 

They caufe the proud their vifits to dilay, 
And fend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 
2. A lamb taxen into the houle, and brought up by hand. A 
cade lamb. [Probably from petit, little. ] Hanmer. 
PE TAL. n. f. |petalum, Latin. | 

Petal is a term in botany, fignifying thofe fine coloured 
leaves that compofe the towers of all piants: whence plants 
are diitinguifhed into monopetalous, whofe Hower is one con- 
tinued Icaf; tripetalous, pentapetalous and polypetalous, 
when they confift of threc, five or many leaves. Quing. 

Pera’Lous. adj. [from petal. ] Having petals. 
ERAN tuf (petard, Fr. petardo, Italian. } 

A petard is an engine of metal, almoft in the fhape of an 
hat, about feven inches deep, and about five inches over at 
the mouth: when charged with fine powder well beaten, it 
is covered with a madrier or plank, bound down faft with 
ropes, running through handles, which are round the rim 
near the mouth of it: this petard is applied to gates or bar- 
riers of {uch places as are deligned to be furprized, to blow 
them up: they are alfo ufed in countermines to break through 
into the enemies galleries. Military Did. 

"Tis the port to have the engineer 
Hoift with his own petar. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Find all his having and his holding, 

Reduc’d t’ eternal noite and tcolding ; 

The conjugal petard that tears 

Down all portcullices of ears. Hudibras. 

PETE’'CHIAL. adj, {from petechie, Lat.] Pefilentially fpotted. 

In London are many fevers with buboes and carbuncles, 

and many petechia/ or ipotted fevers. Arbuthnot. 
Pe/reR-worvr. x. f. This plant ditfers from St. John’s-wort, 

only in having a pyramidal feed-veilcl, divided into fire 

cells. Miller. 
PE’TIT. adj. [French.] Small ; inconfiderable. 

By what fmall petit hints does the mind recover a vanifhing 

notion ? South's Sermons. 
PETITION. x. f. [petitio, Latin. ] 
1. Requeft ; intreaty ; fupplication ; prayer. 
We mutt propofe unto all men certain petitions incident 


Addifon. 


and very material in caufes of this nature. Hooker. 
My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have fome pity 
Upon my wretched women. Shake/p. 


Let my life be given at my petition, and my people at my 
requcit. Either vii. 2. 
Thou didit choofe this houfe to be called by thy name, and 
to be a houte of prayer and petition for thy people. 1 Mac. vii. 
2. Single branch or article of a prayer. 
Then pray’d that fhe might ftill poffefs his heart, 
And no pretending rival fhare a part; 
This laft petition heard of all her pray’r, 
ToPetition. v.a. [from the noun.] To folicite: 
plicate, ; 
You have petition’d all 


For my profperity. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


The mother petitioned her goddefs to beftow upon them the 
greateit gift that could be given, Addijon, 


Dryden. 
to fup- 


the gods 


PETITIO NARILY. 


eas haa 


PEVI’TIONARILY. adv. [from petitionary.] By way of begging 
the quettion. 

This doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in the heavens, 

and we may as reafonably conclude a right and left laterality 


in the ark of Noah. Bion. 
Petiiionary, n. f. [from petition.] 
1. Supplicatory ; coming with petitions, 
Pardon thy petitionary countrymen. Shakefp. 


It is our bafe petitionary breath 

That blows ’em to this greatnefs, 

2. Containing petitions or requefts. 

Petitionary prayer belongeth only to fuch as are in them- 
felves impotent, and ftand in need of relief from others. Hooker. 

I return only yes or no to queftionary and petitionary cpiftles 
of half a yard long. Swift. 

PETITIONER. n. f. [from petition.] One who offers a pe- 
tition. 

When you have received the petitions, and it will pleafe 
the petitioners well to deliver them into your own hand, let 
your fecretary firft read them, and draw lines under the ma- 
terial parts. Bacon. 

What pleafure can it be to be encumbered with depen- 
dences, thronged and furrounded with petitioners ? South. 

Their prayers are to the reproach of the petitioners, and 


Ben. Fohnfon. 


to the confulion of vain defires. L Ejtrange. 
His woes broke out, and begg’d relief 
With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. Dryden. 


The Roman matrons prefented a petition to the fathers ; 
this raifed fo much raillery upon the petitioners, that the 
ladies never after offered to direct the lawgivers of their 
country. Addifon. 

Peri TORY. adj. [petitorius, Lat. petitoire, Fr.]  Petitioning ; 
claiming the property of any thing. Ainf. 

PETRE. n. f. [from petra, a ftone.] Nitre; falt petre. See 
NITRE. 

Powder made of impure and greafy petre, hath but a weak 

emiffion, and gives but a faint report. Brown. 

» The veffel was firft well nealed to prevent cracking, and 
covered to prevent the falling in of any thing, that might 
unfeafonably kindle the petre. Boyle. 

Nitre, while it is in its native ftatc, is called petre-ialt, 
when refined {alt-petre. Woodward. 

PETRESCENT. adj. [petrefcens, Lat.) Growing ftone; be- 
coming ftone. 

A cave, from whofe arched roof there dropped down a 
petrefcent liquor, which oftentimes before it could fall to the 
ground congealed. Boyle. 

PETRIFACTION. 2. f. [from petrifio, Lat.] 
y. The aét of turning to ftone; the ftate of being turned to 
ftone. 

Its concretive fpirit has the fecds of petrifad?ion and gorgon 
within itfelf. Brown. 

2. That which is made ftone. 

Look over the variety of beautiful fhells, petrifactions, 

ores, minerals, ftones, and other natural curiofities. Cheyne. 
PetriFACTIVE. [from petrifacio, Lat.] Having the power 
to form ftone. 

There are many to be found, which are but the lapi- 
defcences and petrifac?ive mutation of bodies. Brown. 

PETRIFYCATION. n. f. [petrification, Fr. from petrify.) A body 
formed by changing other matter to ftone, 

In thele ftrange petrifications, the hardening of the bodies 
fcems to be effected principally, if not only, as in the indu- 
ration of the fluid fubftances of an egg into a chick, by al- 
tering the difpofition of their parts. Boyle. 

PETRIFICK. adj. ([petrificus, Lat.] Having the power to 
change to ftone. 
The aggregated foil 
Death with his mace petrifick, cold and dry, 
As with a trident, fmote. Multon’s Paradife Loft. 
To PETRIFY. v. a. [petrifier, Fr. petra and fio, Lat.) To 
change to ftone. 

Schifm is markt out by the apoftle to the Hebrews, as a kind 
of petrifying crime, which induces induration. Decay of Piety. 

Though their fouls be not yet wholly petrified, yet every 
aét of fin makes gradual approaches toit. Decay of Piety. 


A few refemble petrified wood. Woodward. 
Full in the midft of Euclid dip at once, 
And petrify a genius to a dunce. Pope. 
To Pe’rriry. v.n To become ftone. 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with grief. Dryden. 


PETROL. . 
PETROLEUM. tnj [petrole, Fr.] 

Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, floating on 
aE! rings. Woodward. 


PE'TRONEL. n.f. [petrinal, Fr.) A piftol; a fmall gun ufed 
by a horfeman. 


And he with petronel upheav’d, 
Inilead of fhield'the blow receiv’d, 
The gun recoil’d as well it might. Hudibras. 
PETTICOAT. af. petit and coat.) The lower part of a wo- 
man’s drefs. i 7 
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What trade art thou, Fuble ?—a woman’s taylor, fir.— 
Wilt thou make as many holes in an enemy’s battle, as thou 


haft done in a woman’s petticoat ? Shake/peare, 
Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, ftole in and out, 
As if they fear’d the light. Suckling, 


It is a great compliment to the fex, that the virtues are 

generally {hewn in petticoats. Addifon, 
To fifty chofen fylphs, of f{pecial note, 

We truft th’ important charge, the petticoat ; ' 

Oft have we known that fevenfold fence to fail, 

Though ftiff with hoops, and arm’d with ribs of whale. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
PETTIFO'GGER. x. f. [corrupted from pettivoguer ; petit and 
voguer, Fr.] A petty fmall-rate lawyer. , 

The wort conditioned and leaft cliented petivoguers get, 
under the {weet bait of revenge, more plentiful profecution of 
actions. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Your pettifoggers damn their fouls 

To fhare with knaves in cheating fools, Hudibras. 

Confider, my dear, how indecent it is to abandon your 
fhop and follow pettifoggers ; there is hardly a plea between 
two country cfquires about a barren acre, but you draw your- 
felf in as bail, furety or folicitor. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of F. Bull, 

Phyficians are apt to defpife empiricks, lawyers, petti- 
Joggers, merchants and pedlars. Swift, 

Pe'rtiness. 7. f. [from petty.] Smallnefs ; littlenefs ; incon- 
fiderablenefs ; unimportance, 
The loffes we have borne, the fubjeéts we 
Have loft, and the difgrace we have digefted ; 
To anfwer which, his pettine/s would bow under. Shakefp. 
PE'TTISH. adj. [from pet.) Fretful ; peevith. 
Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence ; 
They’re froward, petti/b, and unus’d to fmile. Creech. 
PETTI'sHNESS. n. f. [from petti/b.] Fretfulnefs; peevithnets. 

Like children, when we lofe our favourite plaything, we 

throw away the reft in a fit of pettifhnefs. Collier. 
Petri’ToEs. n.f. [petty and toe.] 
1. The feet of a fucking pig. 
2. Feet in contempt. 

My good clown grew fo in love with the wenches fong, 
that he would not ftir his pettitoes, till he had both tune and 
words. Shake/peare’s Winter’s Tale. 

PE'TTO. [Italian.] The breaft; figurative by privacy. 
Peewee adj. (petit, Fr.] Small; inconfiderable ; inferiour; 
ittle. 
When he had no power ; 

But was a petty fervant'to the ftate, 

He was your enemy. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

It is a common experience, that dogs know the dog-killer ; 
when, as in time of infection, fomce petty fellow is fent out 
to kill the dogs. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

It importeth not much, fome petty alteration or difference 


it may make. Bacon. 
Will God incenfe his ire 
For fuch a petty trefpafs. Milton. 
From thence a thoufand leffer poets {prung, 
Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. Denham. 


They believe one only chief and great God, which hath 
been from all eternity ; who when he propofed to make the 
world, made firft other gods of a principal order; and after, 
the fun, moon and ftars, as petty gods. Stillinfleet. 

By all Ihave read of petty commonwealths, as well as the 
great ones, it feems to me, that a free people do of them- 
felves divide into three powers. Swift. 

Bolonia water’d by the petty Rhine. Addifon. 
Can there an example be given, in the whole courfe of 

this war, where we have treated the pettie/? prince, with 
whom we have had to deal, in fo contemptuous a manner. 
Swift's Mifcellanies. 
Pe'tTtcoy. n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 
PF TULANCE. ) 1. f. [petulance, Fr. petulantia, Lat.) ` Sauci- 
Pe‘TULANCY. § nefs; pecvifhnefs ; wantonnefs. 

It was excellently faid of that philofopher, that there was 
a wall or parapet of teeth fct in our mouth, to reftrain the 
petulancy of our words. Ben. Fohnfon. 

Such was others petuéancy, that they joyed to fee their bet- 
ters fhamefully outraged and abufed. King Charles. 

~ Wile men knew that which looked like pride in Iome, and 
like petulance in others, would, by experience in affairs and 
converfation amongft men, be in time wrought off. Clarendon. 

However their numbers, as well as their infolence and per- 
verlenefs increafed, many inftances of petudancy and fcurrility 
are to be fcen in their painphlets. Swift. 

There appears in our age a pride and petudancy in youth, 
zealous to caft off the fentiments of their fathers and 
teachers. Watts’s Logick. 

Pr’ruLant. adj. [petulans, Lat. petulant, Fr.) 
1. Saucy; perverfe. 

If the opponent fecs victory to incline to his fide, Ict him 
fhew the force of his argument, without too importunate and 
petulant demands of an anfwer. Watts. 

2. Wanton. 
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. Wanton. A 
2 sheers of aman is fo petulant, and his thoughts fo 
Variable, that onc fhould not lay too great ftrefs upon any 
prefent fpeechcs and opinions. __ Spectator, N° 439- 
Petu’LANT Ly. adv. [trom petulant.] With petulanec: with 
rtnefs. 
pai {puye, Dutch.] A feat inclofed in a church. 
When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he did ufe, 
at mais, to fitin the chancel, and his lady ina pew. Bacon. 
Should our fex take it into their heads to wear trunk 
breeches at church, a man and his wife would fill a whole 
pw d Addifon. 
Pi‘weT. nf. [piewit, Dutch. } 
1. A water fowl. 
We reckon the dip-chick, fo named of his diving and 
littlenefs, puffins, peqwets, meawes. Carew. 
2. The lapwing. Ainf. 
PE’'WTER. n. f. [peauter, Dutch.] A compound of metals ; 
an artificial metal. 
Coarfe pewter is made of fine tinand lead. Bacon. 
The pewter, into which no water could enter, became 
more white, and liker to filver, and lefs flexible. Bacon. 
Pewter difhes, with water in them, will not melt eafily, 
but without it they will; nay, butter or oil, in themfelves 
inflammable, yet, by their moifture, willdo the like. Bacon. 
2. The plates and difhes in a houfe. 
The eye of the miftrefs was wont to make her pewter 
fhine. Addifon. 
Pew’TERER. 2. f. [from pewter.) A {mith who works in 
pewter. 
He fhall charge you and difcharge you with the motion of 
a pewterer’s hammer. Shakefpear’s Henry IV. 
We caufed a fkilful pewterer to clofe the veflel in our 
_ prefence with foder exquifitely. Boyie. 
PHANOMENON. n.f. This has fometimes phenomena in the 
plural. [@aivousvov.} An appearance in the works of nature. 
‘The paper was black, and the colours intenfe and thick, 
that the phenomenon might be confpicuous: Newton. 
' Thefe are curiofities of little or no moment to the under- 
ftanding the phanomenon of nature. Newton. 
PHAGEDE'NA. n.f. [Payédawa; from Peyw, eda, to cat. ] 
An ulcer, where the fharpnefs of the humours eats away the 
flefh. 

/ 
BRASEDE MICK. tad. [phagedenique, Fr.] Eating; corroding, 
l Phagedentck medicines, are thofe which eat away fungous 

or proud fiefh. 
A bubo, according to its malignancy, either proves eafily 


curable, or terminates in a phagedenous ulcer with jagged 
lips. Wifeman's Surgery 


When they are very putrid and corrofive, which circum- 
ftances give them the name of foul phagedenich ulcers, fome 
fpirits of wine fhould be added to the fomentation. Sharp. 

Pua’tanx. n.f- [phalanx, Lat. phalange, Fr.] A troop of 
men clofely embodied. 
Far otherwife th’ inviolable faints, 
In cubic phalanx firm, advanc’d entire 
Invulnerable, impenetrably arm’d. Milton’s Par, Loft. 
Who bid the ftork, Columbus-like explore d 

Heav’ns not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Who calls the council, (tates the certain day? 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? Pope. 

The Grecian phalanx, movelefs as a tow’r, 

On all fides batter’d, yet refifts his pow’r. Pope. 
PHANTASM. 21%. f. [Davlacpa, Pailacia ; phanta/me, phan- 
Paanta’sma. § tafe, Fr.] Vain and airy appearance; fome- 

thing appearing only to imagination. 
All the interim is 
Like a phanta/ma or a hideous dream. Shake/peare. 
This armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court 

A phantajm, a monarcho, and one that makes {port 

‘To the prince and his book-mates. Shake/peare. 

They believe, and they believe amifs, becaufe they be but 
phantajms or apparitions. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

If the great ones were in forwardnels, the people were 
. in fury, entertaining this airy body or phanta/m with incredible 

affection ; partly out of their great devotion to the houfe of 
York, partly out of nae humour. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
1y, 

In this infernal vale firft met, thou call’ft 


Me father, and that phanta’m call’{t my fon. Milton. 
Affaying, by his devilifh art, to reach 

The organs of her faney, and with them forge 

lufions,: as he lift, phanta/ms and dreams. Milton. 


PHANTA/STICAL. 
PHANTA‘STICK. 
Pua'xrom. n. f. [phanteme, Franch.] 
1. A {pectre; an apparition. i 
If ke cannot help believing, that fuch things he faw and 
heard, he may ftill have room to believe that, what this airy 
flartom faid is not ablolutely to be relied on. Atterbury. 
A conftant vapour o'er the palace fics ; 
Strange phantoms rifing as the mills arife ; 


? See FANTASTICAL: 
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Dreadful'as hermit’s dreams in Haunted fhades, 
Or bright, as vilions of expiring maids. 

2. A fancicd vifion. 
Reftle(s and impatient to try every fcheme and overture of 


prefent happinefs, he hunts a phantom he can never overtake: 
Roger's Sermons, 


Pope. 


As Pallas will’d, along the fable fkies, 

To calm the queen, the phantom fifter flies. Pope. 

PHARISA ICAL. adj. {from pharifec.] Ritual ; externally reli- 
gious, from the fect of the Pharifecs, whofe religion con- 
fitted almoft wholly in ceremonies. pan 

The caufes: of fuperftition are”pleafing and fenfual rites, 
exccfs of outward and pharifaical-holinets, over-great reve- 
rence of traditions, which cannot but load the church. Bacon, 

Suffer us not to be deluded with phari/aical wafhings ins 
ftead of chriftian reformings. King Charles. 

PHARMACEUTICAL: } adj: [Papuexevlixos, from Qaouancyw. ] 

PHARMACEUTICK. i Relating to the knowledge or art of 
pharmacy, or preparation of medicines. 

PHARMACO‘LoGIST. n. f [Pappaxov and atyw.] One who 
writes upon drugs. ' 

The ofteocolla is recommended by the common pharma- 
cologifts as an abforbent and conglutinator of broken bones. 

Woodward on Foffils. 
PHaRMAcoLocy. a.f. [Ocieuaxoy and Aryw.] The know- 
ledge of drugs and medicines. ne 
PHARMACoPOEN'A. nf. [Paguaxoy and mortu ; pharmacopie, 
Pm) A difpenfatory ; a book containing rules for the com- 
pofition of medicines. 
PHARMACO’POLIST. z. f. [Peeuarxov and mwriw s; pharinaco- 
pole, Fr.) An apothecary ; one who fells medicines. 
Pua‘rmacy. n.f. [from Papuanov, a medicine; pharmacies 
Fr.]} The art or practice of preparing medicines; the trade 
of an apothecary. 
Fach dofe the goddefs weighs with watchful eye, 

So nice her art in impious pharmacy. Garth. 
Pua’Ros. (1. f. [from pharos in Egypt.) A light-houfe; a 
PHARE. § lantern from the fhore to direct failors, 

He augmented and repaired the port of Oftia, built a 

pharos or light-houfe. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
PHARYNGO Tomy. n. fi [PeoevyE and riuw.) The ad of 
making an incilion into the wind-pipe, ufed when fome tu- 
mour in the throat hinders refpiration. 
Pua’sexs. n. f. [phajeoli, Lat.] French beans. Ainf: 
Pua'sis. n.f. In the plural phafes. [Oaois ; phafe, Fr.) Ape 
pearance exhibited by any body; as the changes of the moon: 

All the hypothefes yet contrived, were built upon too nar- 

row an in{pection of the pha/es of the univerfe. Glanvill: 
He o’er the feas fhall love, or fame purfue ; 

And other months, another pha/is view ; 

Fixt to the rudder, he fhal) boldly fteer; 

And pafs thofe rocks which Tiphys us’d to fear. Greech. 
Puasm. n. f. (Odcua.} Appearance ; phantom; fancicd ap- 

parition. 

Thence proceed many aereal fictions and phafms, and chy: 
mzras created by the vanity of our own hearts or feduction of 
evil fpirits, and not planted in them by God. Hammond: 

Pue'asant. n. f. (faifan, Fr. phafianus, from Phajis, the river 
of Cholchos.] A kind of wild cock. 

The hardeit to draw are tame birds ; as the cock; peacock 
and phea/ant. Peacham on Drawing. 

Preach as I pleafe, I doubt our curious men 

Will chufe a phea/ant ftill before a hen. Pope. 
PHEER. . f. A companion. See FEER. Spenjer.' 
To PHEESE. v.a. [perhaps to feaze.] To comb; to flecce ; 

to curry. 
An he be proud with me, I'll pheefe his pride. Shake/p. 
PHENTCOPTER. n.f. [DoswindalegG 5 pheenicopterus, Lat.] A 
kind of bird, which is thus defcribed by Martial : 
Dat mihi penna rubens nomen fed lingua gulofis 

Nofira fapit ; quid fi garrula lingua foret ? 

He blended together the livers of guiltheads, the brains of 
pheafants and peacocks, tongues of phenicopters, and the melts 
of lampres. Hakewill on Providence: 

Poe'nix. nfe [Dom ; phoenix, Lat.] The bird which is 

fuppofed to exift fingle, and to rife again from its own afhes. 
There is one tree, the phenix throne ; one phenix 

At this hour reigning there, Shuke/p. Tempaf?. 

To all the fowls he feems a pbenix. Milton. 

Having the idea of a phenix in my mind, the firft enquiry 

is, whether fuch a thing does exift ? Locke. 
PHENO MENON. %. f. [Qaivomevov ; phenomene, Fr. it is therefore 
often written phenomenon; but being naturalifed, it has chanced 
the æ, which is not in the Englith language, to-e.] R 
3. Appearance ; vifible quality, 

Short-fighted minds are unfit to make philofophers; whofe 
bufinefs it 1s to defcribe in comprehenfiye theories, the pheno- 
mena of the world and their caules. Burnet. 

The moft confiderable phenomenon, belonging to terrettrial 

bodies, is gravitation; whereby all bodies in the vicinity of 


the carth prefs towards its centre, Benticy's Sermons, 
2. Any thing that frikes by any new appearance. 
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Pur'ar. nofio { phiala, Lat. phiéle, Fr.) A fmall bottle. 
pon my fecure hour thy uncle ftole 

With juice of curfed hebenon in a phial. Shake/p. 

He proves his explications by experiments made with a phial 

full of water, and with. globes of glafs filled with water. 

Newton's Opticks. 

PHILANTHROPY. m f. (Qinfo and &vSgoros.] Love of man- 
kind; good nature: 3 

Such a tranfient temporary good nature is not that philan- 

thropy, that love of mankind, which deferves the title of a 

moral virtue. Addifon’s Speltator, N° 177. 

Puit'rrick. adj. [from the invectives of Demofthenes againft 

Philip of Maccdon.] Any invective declamation. 


Puiro’Locer. n. fo [Pirdrcyos.] One whofe chief ftudy is 
language ; 2 grammarian; a critick. 

Philologers and critical difcourfers, who look beyond the 
fhell and obvious exteriors of things, will not be angry with 
our narrower explorations. Brown. 

You expect, that I fhould difcourfe of this matter like a 
naturalift, not a philologer. Boyle. 

The beft philologers fay, that the original word does not 
only fignify domeftick, as oppofed to foreign, but alfo pri- 
vate, as.oppofed to common. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Puiro’LocicaL. adj. [from philology.) Critical ; gramma- 
tical. 

Studies, called philological, are hiftory, language, grammar, 
rhetorick, poefy and criticifm. Watts. 

He who pretends to the learned profeffions, if he doth not 
arife to be a critick himfelf in philological matters, fhould fre- 
quently converfe with dictionaries, paraphrafts, commentators 
or other criticks, which may relieve any difficulties. atts. 

PurLoLocist. n. f. [Qsadroyos.] A critick ; agrammarian. 
PHILO’LOGY. n. f. [Qsrodroyia ; philologie, Fr.] Criticifm ; 
grammatical learning. 

Temper all difcourfes of philology with interfperfions of 
morality. Walker. 

PHYLOMEL. 22. f. [from Philomela; changed into a bird.] 
Puirome’ra. § The nightingale. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 


And philomel becometh dumb. Shakefp. 

Hears the hawk, when philomela fings ? Pope. 
Liftening philomela deigns 

To let them joy. Thomfon. 


Pur’Lomor. adj. [corrupted from feuille morte, a dead leaf.] 
Coloured like a dead leaf. 

One of them was blue, another yellow, and another phi- 
lomot, the fourth was of a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale 
green. Addifon’s Speftator, N° 265. 

PHILO'SOPHEME. n. f. [OsaccéPnua.] Principle of reafon- 
ing; theorem. An unufual word. 

You will learn how to addrefs yourfelf to children for their 
benefit, and derive fome ufeful philofophemes for your own 
entertainment. Watts. 

PHILOSOPHER. x. f [philofophus, Lat. philofophe, Fr.) A 
man deep in knowledge, either moral or natural. 

Many found in belief have been alfo great philofophers. 

Hooker's Ecclefiaftical Polity. 
That ftone 

Philojophers in vain fo long have fought. Milton. 
Adam, in the ftate of innocence, came into the world a 
_ philofopher, which fufficiently appeared by his writing the na- 
tures of things upon their names ; he could view efiences in 
themfelves, and read forms without the comment of their re- 
fpective properties. South's Sermons. 

They all our fam’d philofophers defies 

And would our faith by force of reafon try. Dryden. 

If the philofophers by fire had been fo wary in their obfer- 
vations and fincere in their reports, as thofe, who call them- 
felves philofophcrs, ought to have been, our acquaintance with 
the bodies here about us had been yet much greater. Locke. 

PHILOSOPHERS /lone. n.f. A ftone dreamed of by alchemitts, 
which, by its touch, converts bafe metals into gold. 
)SO PHICK, s i à : 
Punroso PRICK. D adj. [philefopbigue, Fr. from philofaphy:] 
1. Belonging to philofophy ; fuitable to a philofopher ; formed 
by philofophy. 
Others in virtue plac’d felicity : 
The ftoic laft in philofophick pride 


By him call’d virtue ; and his virtuous man, 


Wile, perfect in himfelf, and all pofleffing. Milton. 
. „How could our chymick friends go on 
l'o find the philojophick ftone. Prior. 


When the fafety of the publick is endangered, the appear- 
ance of a philofophical or affected indolence muft arife either 
from ftupidity ot pertidioufnefs. Addifon's Freeholder. 

"2: Skilled in philofophy. 

We have our philofophical perfons to make modem and fa- 
miliar, things {upernatural and caufele(s. Shakefp. 

Acquaintance with God is not a {fpeculative knowledge, 
built on abftractcd reafonings about his nature and ef- 

fence, fuch as philofophical minds often bufy themfelves in, 
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without reaping from thence any advantage towards regulating 
their paMfions, but practical knowledge.’ Atterbury’s Sermons, 
3: Frugal; ab{temious. 
This is what nature’s wants may well fuffice: 
But fince among mankind fo few there are, 
Who will conform to philofophick tare, i 
I’ll mingle fomething of our times to pleafe. `- Dryden: 
PuiLoso PHICALLY. adv. [from philofophical.] In a philofo- 
phical manner ; rationally ; wilely. ps 
The law of commonweales that cut off the right hand of 
malefactors, if philofophically executed, is impartial; other- 
wife the amputation not equally puni‘heth all. Brown, 
No man has ever treated the paflion of love with fo much 
delicacy of thought and of expreffion, or fearched into the 
nature of it more philofophically than Ovid. Dryden, 
If natural laws were once fettled, they are never to be re- 
verfed ; to violate and infringe them, is the fame as what we 
call miracle, and doth not found very philofophically out of the 
mouth of an atheift. Bentley’s Sermens. 
To PHILO'SOPHIZE. v.a. [from philofophy.} To play the 
philofopher ; to reafon like a-philofopher ; to moralize ; to 
enquire into the caufes of effects. eee 
Qualities, that were occult to Ariftotle, muft be fo tous ; 
and we muft not philo/ophize beyond fympathy and antipathy. 
Glanuiil’s Scept. 
The wax philofophized upon the matter, and finding out at 
laft that it was burning, made the brick fo hard, caft itfelf 
into the fire. L’Efirange. 
Two do&ors of the {chools were philofophizing upon thé 
advantages of mankind above all other creatures. L’E/frange. 
Some of our philofophizing divines have too much exalted 
the faculties of our fouls, when they have maintained, that 
by their force mankind has been able to find out God. Dryd. 
PHILOSOPHY. n. f. [philofophie, Fr. philefophia, Latin.) 
r. Knowledge natural or moral. 
I had never read, heard nor feen any thing, I had never 
any tafte of philofophy nor inward feeling in myfelf, which for 


a while I did not call to my fuccour. Sidney. 
Hang up philofophy ; 
Unlefs philofophy can make a Juliet, 
Difplant a town, reverfe a prince’s doom, 
It helps not. Shakefp. 


The progrefs you have made in philofophy, hath enabled 

you to benefit yourfelf with what I have written. Digby. 

2. Hypothefis or fyftem upon which natural effects are ex- 
plained. 

We fhall in vain interpret their words by the notions of 


our philofophy, and the doétrines in our fchools. Locke. 
3. Reafoning ; argumentation. 
Of good and evil much they argu’d then 
Vain wifdom all and falfe phrlofophy. Milton. 


His decifions are the judgment of his paffions and not of 
his reafon, the philofophy of the finner and not of the man. 
r Rogers’s Sermons. 
4. The courfe of fciences read in the fchools. 
PHI'LTER. n. f. [Qialeov; philtre, Fr.) Something to caufe love. 
The melting kifs that fips 
The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 
This cup a cure for both our ills has brought, 

You need not fear a philter in the draught. Dryden. 

A philter that has neither drug nor enchantment in it, love 
if you would raife love. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 38. 

To PurLter. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To charm to love. 
Let not thofe that have repudiated the more inviting fins, 
fhew themfelves philtred and bewitched by this. Gov. of Tong. 
Puiz. ip [This word is formed by a ridiculous contraction 
from phyfognomy, and fhould therefore, if it be written at all, 
be written phyz.] The face, in a fenfe of contempt. 
His air was too proud, and his features amifs, 
As if being a traitor had alter’d his phiz. Stepney. 
PHLEBO'TOMIsT. n. f. [phlebotomifte, Fr. from Orai} and 
téwsw.] One that opens a vein; a bloodletter. 
To PHLEBO TOMIZE. v. a. [phlebotomi er, Fr. from phlebotomy.) 
To let blood. 

The frail bodies of men muft have an evacuation for their 

humours, and be phlebotomized. How. Tears. 

PHLEBO'TOMY. n. f. [QaBotouix, Dae), DALO, vena, 
and rimvw ; phlebotomie, Fr.} Bloodletting ; the act or prac- 
tice of opening a vein for medical intentions. 

Although in indifpofitions of the liver or fpleen, confidera- 
tions are made in phlebotomy to their fituation, yct, when the 
heart is affected, it is thought as effectual to bleed on the 
right as the left. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 

Pains for the {pending of the fpirits, come nearett to the co- 
pious and fwift lots of ipirits by ph/ebotomy. Harwey. 

PHLEGM. Pope [Qai yua s phlesme, Fr.) ? 
I. The watry humour of the body, which, when it predomu- 
nates, is fuppofed to produce fluggifhnefs or dulnefs. 
Make the proper ufe of each extreme, 
And write with tury, but correct with phlegm. Rofcommin, 
He who fupreme in judgment, as in wit, 

Might boldly cenfure, as he boldly writ, 

Yet judg’d with coolnefs, though he fung wath fire; A 
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Our critics take a contrary extreme, 


They judge with fury, but they write with phie’m. © Pope. 
Let melancholy rule fupreme, f 
Choler prefide, or blood or phlegm. Swift. 


2. Water. : } Ai SIA: 
A linen cloth, dipped in common fpirit of wine, is not 


burnt by the fame, becaufe the ph/egm of the liquor defends 
the cloth. : Boyle. 
PHLE’GMAGOGUES. n. f. [Prtypo and aye ` phlegmagogue, 
Fr.} A purge of the milder fort, fuppofed to evacuate 
phlegm and leave the other humours. 
. The pituitous temper of the ftomachick ferment muft be 
corrected, and phlegmagogues mult evacuate it. Floyer. 
PHLEGMA'TICK. adj. [Grtypalixos ; phlegmatique, Fr. from 
phlegm.) 
1. Abounding in phlegm. 
A neat’s foot, 

I fear, is too phlegmatick a meat. Shake/p. 

The putrid vapours, though exciting a fever, do colliquate 
the pblegmatick humours of the body. Harvey. 

Chewing and {moaking of tobacco is only proper for phleg- 
matick people. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Generating phlegm. 

Negrocs, tranfplanted into cold and phlegmatick habitations, 

continue their hue in themfelves and generations. Brown. 
3. Watry. 

Spirit of wine is inflammable by means of its oily parts, 
and being diftilled often from falt of tartar, grows by every 
diftillation more and more aqueous and phlegmatick. Newton. 

4. Dull; cold; frigid. 

As the inhabitants are of a heavy phlegmatick temper, if any 

leading member has more fire than comes to his fhare, it is 


eye prempied by the coldnefs of the reft. Addifon. 
ho but a hufband ever could perfuade 

His heart to leave the bofom of thy love, 

For any phlegmatick defign of ftate. Southern. 


Puie’cmon. n.f. (Qàsypom.] An inflammation; a burn- 
ing tumour. 
Phlegmon or inflammation is the firft degeneration from 
good blood, and neareft of kin to it. Wifeman. 
PHLEGMONOUS. adj. [from phlegmon.] Inflammatory ; burn- 
ing. 
sf is generated fecondarly out of the dregs and remainder 
of a phlegmonous or cedematick tumour. Harvey. 
PHLEME. x. f. [from phlebotomus, Lat.] A feam, fo it is 
commonly written ; an inftrument which is placed on the 
vein and driven into it with a blow; particularly in bleeding 
of horfes. 
PHLOGI'STON. n. f. [propises, from Qaéyw.] 
1. A chemical liquor extremely inflammable. 
2. The inflammable part of any body. 

Puowicks. n. f. [from Qwvi.] The doétrine of founds. 
PHONOCA’MPTICK. adj, (Qw and xauwlo.] Having the 
power to inflect or turn the found, and by that to alter it. 

The magnifying the found by the polyphonifms or reper- 
cuffions of the rocks, and other phonocamptick objects, Derham. 
PHOSPHOR. Ln. f. [pbyfphorus, Lat] 
1. The morning ftar. 
Why fit we fad when pho/phor fhines fo clear, Pope. 
2. A chemical fubftance which, expofed to the air, takes fire. 
Of lambent flame you have whole fheets in a handful of 
phofphor. Addifon. 
-Liquid and folid pho/phorus fhow their flames more con- 
fpicuoufly, when expofed to the air. Cheyne. 
PHRASE. n. f. [Peacis.] 
i. An idiom; a mode of fpeech peculiar to a language, 
2. An expreflion ; a mode of fpeech. 
Now mince the fin, 
And mollify damnation with a phrafe : 
Say you confented not to Sancho’s death, 
But barely not forbad it. Dryden. 
To fear the Lord, and depart from evil, are phrafes which 


the fcripture ufeth to exprefs the fum of religion. ` Tillot/on. 
3. Stile; expreffion. 
i Thou fpeak’ft 
Jn better phra/e and matter than thot didft. Shake/p. 


To PHRASE. v. a. [from the noun.] To file; to call; to 
term. 
Thefe funs, 
For fo they phrafe them, by their heralds thallenged 
The noble {pirits to arms. _—_-Shakefp. Henry VIIL. 
Puraseo'Locy. n. f. [Deacis and aryw.] 
1. Stile; dition. 

The fcholars of Ireland fecm not to have the leat con- 
ception of a ftile, but run on in a flat phraféclogy, often 
mingled with barbarous terms. Swift's Mifcellanies, 

2. A phrafe book. Ming. 
Pureniris. n. fe [Ogevitis.] Madnefs ; Inflammation of the 
brain. 

It is allowed to prevent a phrenitis. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Purene TICK. (adj. (Qeevilexce 3 phrenitique, Fr.) Mad; 
Pure NTicK. $ inflamcd in the brain ; franticks 
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Phreneticés imagine they fee that without, which ther 


imagination is affected with within. Harvey. 
What ceftrum, what phrenetich mood, 
Makes you thus lavith of your blood. Hudibr as. 


The world was little better than a common fold of phres- 

ticks and bedlams. Woodivard’s Natural Hiftory, 

PHRE'NSY. n. fè [from Dervirss ; phrenefie, Ir, whence, by 

contraction, phrenjy.] Madnels; franticknefs. ‘This is too 
often written frenzy. See FRENZY. 

Many never think on God, but in, extremity of fear, and 
then perplexity not fuffering them to be idle, they think and 
do as it were in a phrenfy. Hooker, b. v. f. 2. 

Demoniack phrenjy, mooping melancholy. Ailton. 

Would they only pleafe themfelves in the delufion, the 
phrenfy were more innocent; but lunaticks will needs be 
kings. Decay of Piety. 

Phrenfy or inflammation of the brain, profufe hemorrhages 
from the nofe refolve, and copious bleeding in the temporal 
arteries. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A Onna: adj. [¢Ssoios 5 phtyfigne, Fr. from phtbifich.] 
alting. 

Collection of purulent matter in the capacity of the breaft, 
if not fuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impell the patient 
into a phthifical confumption. Harvey on Conjimptions. 

PHTHISICK. 2x. f [QSio1s 5 phtyfie, Fr.} A con‘umption. 

His difeafe was a phthifict or afthma oft incurring to an 

orthopnea. Harvey on Confumptions. 
Purnr‘sis. n. f. [PSicss.] A confumption.” `. 

If the lungs be wounded deep, though they efcape the firft 

nine days, yet they terminate in a phtoifts or fittula. Wifeman. 
PHILA'CTERY: 1. f. [Praraxlnosoy ; £hylattere, Fr.] A bandage 
on which was infcribed fome memorable fentence. 

The philaéteries on their wrifts and foreheads were looked 
on as {pells, which would yield them impunity for their 
difobedience. Hammond. 

Golden fayings 
On large phylaéteries exprefive writ, 
Were to the foreheads of the Rabbins ty'd. 
Puy’sIcaL, adj. [phy/ique, Fr. from phyfick. } 
1. Relating to nature or to natural philofophy ; not moral. 

The phy/cal notion of necefity, that without which the 
work cannot poffibly be done; it cannot be affirmed of all 
the articles of the creed, that they are thus neceflary. Hamm. 

To reflect on thofe innumerable fecrets of nature and phy- 
fial philofophy, which Homer Wrought in his allegories, what 
a new fcene of wonder may this afford us ! Pope. 

Charity in its origin is a phyfical and neceflary confequence 
of the principle of re-union. “Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

2. Pertaining to the fcience of healing. 
3. Medicinal; helpful to health. 
Is Brutus fick ? and is it phyfical . 
To walk unbraced, arid fuck up the humours l 
Of the dank morning. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
The blood, I drop; is rather phy/ical 
Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
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Than dangerous to me. 
4. Refembling phyfick. 
Puy’sicaLLy. adv. [from phyfical.] According to nature ; , by 
natural operation ; in the way or fenfe of natural philofophy ; 
not morally. 

Time meafuring out their motion, informs us of the pea 
riods and terms of their duration, rather than effecteth or 
phyfically produceth the fame. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

The outward aét of worfhip may be confidered phy/ically 
and abftractly from any law, and fo it depends upon the na- 
ture of the intention, and morally, as good or evil : and fo it 
receives its denomination from the law.. _ Stillingfleet, 

Though the act of the will commanding, and the act of 
any other faculty, éxecuting that which is fo commanded, be 
phjfically and in the precife nature of things diftinct, yet mo- 
rally as they proced from one entire, free, moral agent; may 
pafs for one and the fame action. South's Sermons, 

Tdo not fay, that the nature of light confifts in {mall round 
globules, for I am not row treating phy/ically of light or 
colours. $ cke. 

Puysi'ctan. n. f. [phyficien, Fr. from phy/ick.] One who pro~ 
felles the art'of healing, 
Truft not the phy/fician, 

His antidotes are poifon, and he flays AN 

More than you rob. Shakefp. Timon of Athens, 

Some phy/icians are fo conformable to the humour of the pa= 
tient; as they prefs not the true cure of the difeafe, and others 
are fo regular; as they refpect not fufficiently the condition of 
the patient. i Bacon’s Effays. 

His gratulatory verfe to king Henry, is not more witty than 
the epigrdm upon the name of Nicolaus an ignorant piiyv/ician, 
who had been the death of thoufands. Pzacham of Poetry. 

Taught by thy art divine, the fage phufician 
Eludes the urn; and chains; or exiles death, Prior. 
PHY'SICK. ». f [Qusixn, which, originally fignifying natural 
philofophy, has been transferred in many wrodern languages 
to medicine.) The fcience of healing. 


Were 


Were it my bufinefs to underftand phyfick, would not the 
fafer way be to confult nature herfelf in the hiftory of difeafes 
and their cures, than efpoufe the principles of the dogmati(ts, 
methodifts or chymitfts. Locke. 

2. Medicines ; remedies. 
In itfelf we defire health, phy/ué only for health’s fake. 
Hooker, b.v. f. 48. 
Ufe phy/ick or ever thou be fick. Eccluf. xviii. 19. 
Prayer is the beft phy/ick for many melancholy difeafes. 
Peacham. 
He ’fcapes the beft, who nature to repair 
Draws phyfick from the fields in draughts of vital air. Dryd. 
3. [In common phrafe.] _ A purge. - 
The people ufe phy/ick to purge themfelves of humours. 
Abbots Defcription of the World. 
To Puy’sick. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To purge ; to treat 
with phyfick ; to cure, 

The labour we delight in, phyficks pain. Shakefp. 

It is a gallant child; one that indeed phy/ficks the fubject, 
makes old hearts frefh. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Give him allowance as the worthier man; 

For that will phy/ick the great myrmidon 

Who broils in loud applaufe. Shakefp. 

In virtue and in health we love to be inftruéted, as well 
as phy/icked with pleafure. L’Eftrange. 

HYSICO'THEOLOGY. n. f. [from phy/ico and theology.] Divi- 
nity enforced or illuftrated by natural philofophy. 
PHYSIO'GNOMER. ?} n. f. phy/ionomifle, Fr. [from phy/iognomy.] 
Puysio’GNoMIsT. $ One who judges of the temper or future 
fortune by the features of the face. 

Digonius, when he fhould have been put to death by the 
Turk, a phy/iognomer wifhed he might not die, becaufe he would 
fow much diffention among the Chriftians. Peacham. 

Apelles made his pictures fo very like, that a phy/tognomi/? 
and fortune-teller, foretold by looking on them the time of 
their deaths, whom thofe piCtures reprefented. Dryden. 

Let the phy/iognomi/fs examine his features. Arb. and Pope. 

PHYSIOGNOMICK. adj. [Oucsoyvwpovixes; from phy/og- 
PHYSIOGNO’MONICK. § nomy.] Drawn from the contempla- 
tion of the face ; converfant in contemplation of the face. 
PHYSIO'GNOMY. n. f. [for phy/iognomony ; Quesoyvwpovia 5 

phyfionomie, Fr.) 
1. The act of difcovering the temper, and foreknowing the 
fortune by the features of the face. 

In all phyfiognomy, the lineaments of the body will difcover 
thofe natural inclinations of the mind which diffimulation will 
conceal, or difcipline will fupprefs. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

2. The face; the caft of the look. 
i The aftrologer, who fpells the ftars, 

Miftakes his globes and in her brighter eye 


Interprets heaven’s phy/iognomy. Cleaveland, 
They'll find rth’ phyfognomies 
O’ th’ planets al] men’s deftinies. Hudibras. 


The end of portraits confifts in expreffing the true temper 
of thofe perfons which it reprefents, and to make known their 
fhyftognomy. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

The diftinguifhing characters of the face, and the li- 
neaments of the body, grow more plain and vifible with time 
and age; but the peculiar phy/togncmy of the mind is moft 
difcernible in children. Locke. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL. adj. [from phyfiology.] Relating to the doc- 
trine of the natural conftitution of things. 

Some of them feem rather metaphylical than phy/iological 
notions. Boyle. 

PuysioLocist. n.f. [from phy/iology.] One verfed in phy- 
fiology ; a writer of natural philofophy. 

PHYSIO’/LOGY. n.f. [Qucss and Azyw 3 phyfologie, Fr.] The 
doctrine of the conftitution of the works of nature. 

Difputing phy/iology is of no accommodation to your de- 
figns. Glanvill’s Scept. 

Philofophers adapted their defcription of the deity to the 
vulgar, otherwife the conceptions of mankind could not be 
accounted for from their phy/iology. Bentley's Sermons. 

Puysy. n. /. [I fuppofe the fame with fute.] See Fusze. 

Some watches are made with four wheels, fome have 

ftrings and phyfies, and others none. Locke. 
Puyrir’vorous. adj. [Qulov and voro, Lat.] That eats grafs 
or any vegetable. 

Hairy animals with only two large foreteeth, are all phyti- 
vorous, and called the hare-kind. Ray. 

a Ghai n. f- (Qulev and yeaPw.J A defcription of 
plants. 

Puy roLoty. n.f. [v and yeapu.] 
plants; botanical difcourfe. 

Pract. n. f. (piaculum, Lat.] An enormous crime. A word 
not ufed. 

To tear thc paps that gave them fuck, can there be a 

reater piacle again{t nature, can thcre be a more execrable 


and horrid thing ? Howel’s England's Tears, 


Pra’cuLar. rae 2 i 
Pra'cuLoUsS adj. [piacularis, from piaculum, Fat.) 


1. Expiatory ; having the powcr to attone, 
2. Such as requires expiation. 


The doctrine of 
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It was piaculous unto the Romans to pare their gaily upon 
the nundinæ, obferved every ninth day. 
3. Criminal; atrocioufly bad. l 
While we think it fo piaculous to go beyond tke ancients, 
we muft neceflarily come fhort of genuine antiquity” awd 
truth. Glanvill's Scept. 
PIA-MATER. n. f. (Lat.] A thin and delicate smembrzne, 
which lies under the dura matez, and covers immediately, the 
fubftance of the brain. 
Pranet. n.f. ; 
1. A bird ; the lefler wood-pecker. e 
2. The magpie. This name is retained in Scotland. 
Pia’sver. n. f. [pia/tra, Italian.) An Italian coin, ahout five 
fhillings fterling in value. Duet. 
PIAZZA. n.f. [Italian.] A walk under a roof fupported by 
illars. 
p He ftood under the pazza. Arb. and Pope’s Scriblerus. 
Pica. n. j Among printers, a particular fize of thei. types or 
letters. This dictionary is in mall pica. 
Picaro’on. n.f. [from picare, Italidan.] A robber; a plun- 
derer. 
Corfica and Majorca in all wars have been the nefts of 
picaroons. Lemple’s hdifiellanies. 
PiccaGE. n.f. [piccagium, low Lat.] Moncy paid at fairs for 
breaking ground for booths, Ainf. 
To Pick. v. a. [picken, Dutch.]} a F 
1. To cull; to chule; to felect; to glean; to gather here and 
there. : 
This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. 
He hath pick’d out an act, , 
Under whofe heavy fenfe your brother’s life . 
Falls into forfeit. Shake/p. Meajure for Moajure. 
Truft me, fweet, < 
Out of this filence yet I pick’d a welcome; “5 
And in the modefty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of faucy and audacious eloquence, Shakefp. 
Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than the hurt 
itfelf; and when men are ingenious in picking out circum- 
{tances of contempt, they do kindle their anger much. Bason. 
The want of many things fed him with hope, that he 
fhould out of thefe his enemies diftrefles pick fome fit occa- 
fion of advantage. Knclies’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
They muit pick me out with fhackles tir’d, 
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To make them fport with blind activity. Milton, 
What made thee pick and chufe her out, $ 
T?’ employ their forceries about ? Hudibras. 


How many examples have we feen of men that have been 
picked up and relieved out of ftarving neceffitics, afterwards 
confpire againft their patrons. L’ Efrange. 

If he would compound for half, it fhould go hard but he’d 
make a fhift to pick it up. L’ Ejirange. 

A painter would not be much commended, who fhould 
pick out this cavern from the whole /Eneids ; he had better 
leave them in their obfcurity. Dryden. 

Imitate the bees, who pick from every flower that which 
they find moft proper to make honey. Dryden. 

He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wood, has certainly appropriated them to himfelf. 

Locke. 

He afked his friends about him, where they had picked up 
fuch a blockhead. Addifon’s Spectator, NY 167. 

The will may pick and chufe among thefe obje¢ts, but it 
cannot create any to work on. Gheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

Deep through a miry lane fhe pick’d her way, 

Above her ankle rofe the chalky clay. _ Gay, 

Thus much he may be able to fick out, and willing to trans- 
fer into his new hiftory ; but the reft of your character will 
probably be dropped, on account of the antiquated ftile they 


are delivered in. Swift. 
Heav’n, when it ftrives to polifh all it can 
Its laft, beft work, but forms a fofter man, 
Picks from each fex, to make the fav’rite bleft, Pope. 


2. To take up ; to gather; to find indultrioufly 

You owe me money, Sir John, and now you pick a quar- 
rel to beguile me of it. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
It was believed, that Perkin’s efcape was not without the 
king’s privity, who had him all the time of his flight in a 
line ; and that the king did this, to pick a quarrel to put him 
to death. Bacon’s Henry VIL 
They are as peevifh company to themfelves as to their 
neighbours ; for there’s not one circumftance in naturc, but 
they fhall find matters to pick a quarrel at. L' kjlrange. 
Pick the very refute of thofe harveft fields. Thamysiiy 
3. To feparate from any thing ulelcis of noxious, by gleaning 

out either part; to clean by picking away filth. 

For private friends : his anfwer was, 
He could not ftay to pick them in a pile 

Of mufty chaff. Shake/p. Coriclanus. 
It hath been noted by the ancients, that it is dangerous to 
pick onc’s cars whilft he yawneth ; for that in yawning, the 
minor. parchment of the eur is extended by the drawing of 
the breath, Bacons Natural kinge 
e 
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; nd culls his thoughts for converfation, by fup- 
me, and cédimndntedting others. Addifon. 
You are not to wafh your hands, till you have picked 
your fallad. à NN Swift. 
4. To clean, by gathering off gradually any thing adhering. 
Hope is a pleafant premeditation of cnjoyment ; as when 
a dog expects, till his mafter has done picking a bone. More. 
5. [Pigurs Fr.] To pierce ; to ftrike with a fharp inftrument. 
" © pick an apple with a pin full of holes not deep, and fmear 
it with fpirits, to fec if the virtual heat of the {trong waters 
will not mature it. Bacon. 
In the face, a fmall wart or fiery puftule, being healed by 
{cratching or picking with nails, will terminate corrofive. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
6. To ftrike with bill or beak ; to peck. 
The eyethat mocketh at his father, the ravens of the valley 
fhall pick out. Proverbs xxx. 17. 
7. [Puare, “Ttalian.] To rob. 
The other night I fell afleep here, and had my pocket picét ; 
this houfe is turn’d bawdy-houfe, they pick pockets. Shake/p. 
They have a defign upon your pocket, and the word con- 


fcience is ufed only as an inftrument to pick it. South, 
8. To open a lock by a pointed inftrument. 
Did you ever find 
That any art could pick the lock, or power 
Could force it open. Denham. 


g. To Pick a hole in one’s coat. A proverbial expreffion for 
one finding fault with another. 
To Pick. v. n. 
1. To eat lowly and by {mall morfels. 
Why ftand’ft thou picking ? is thy palate fore, 
That bete and radifhes will make thee roar. 
2. Todo any thing nicely and leifurely. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell, ? 

But faggoted his notions as they fel), h 

And if they rhym’d and rattl’d, all was well. Dryden. J 

Pick. n.f. A fharp-pointed iron tool. 

What the miners call chert and whern, the ftone-cutters 
nicomia, is fo hard, that the picks will not touch it; it will 
not fplit but irregularly. Woodward on Foffils. 

Pi cKAPACK. adv. [from pack, by a reduplication very common 
in our language.] In manner of a pack. 

In a hurry fhe whips up her darling under her arms, and 
carrics the other a psckapack upon her fhoulders, L Efir. 

Pi'cKaxe. x. f. [pick and axe.] An axe not made to cut but 
pierce; an axe with a fharp point. 

Their tools are a pickaxe of iron, feventeen inches long, 
fharpened at the one end to peck, and flat-headed at the other 
to drive iron wedges. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

I'll hide my mafter from the flies, as deep 
As thefe poor pickaxes can dig. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
As when bands 
OF pioncers, with fpade and pickaxe arm’d, 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field. Milton. 
Pi'cKBACK. adj. [corrupted perhaps from pickpack.] On the 
back. 
As our modern wits behold, 

Mounted a pickback on the old, 

Much farther off. 

Pi’cKeD. adj. [pique, Fr.] Sharp; fmart. 

Let the ftake be made picked at the top, that the jay may 
not fettle on it. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

To PICKEER. v.a. [piccare, Italian.] 
1. To pirate ; to pillage; to rob. 
2. To make a flying fkirmifh. 

No fooner could a hint appear, 

But up he ftarted to pickeer, 

And made the ftouteft yield to mercy, 

When he engag’d.in controverfy. 

Picker. n. f. [from pick.] 
1. One who picks or culls. 

The pickers pick the hops into the hair-cloth. 

2. A pickax ; an inftrument to pick with. 
With an iron picker clear all the earth out of the hills. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
PickeREL. 2. f. [from pike.] A fmall pike. 
PICKEREL-WEED. 2. f. [from pike.] A water plant, from 
which pikes are fabled to be generated. 

The luce or pike is the tyrant of the frefh waters; they 
are bred, fome by generation, and fome not; as of a weed 
called pickerel-weed, unlefs Gofner be miftaken, Walton. 

PickLeE. n. f. [pekel, Dutch. ] y 
I. Any kind of falt liquor, in which flefh or other fubftance is 
preferved. aie bus ada 
Thou fhalt be whipt with wire, and ftew’d in brine, 

Smarting in lingring pickle. |, Shakefpeare. 

Some fith are gutted, {plit and kept in pickle; as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

He inftruéts his friends that dine with him in the beft pickle 
for a walnut. Addifon’s Spectator, N° 482. 

A third fort of-antifcorbuticks are called aftringent ; as 
Capers, and moft of the common pickles prepared with 


Dryden. 


Hudibras. 


Ainfivorth, 


Hudibras. 


Mortimer. 


PIC 


Vinegar. Arbuthnot on Alimentse 
2. Thing kept in pickle. 
3. Condition; ftate. A word of contempt and ridicule. 
How cam’ft thou in this pickle ? Shake/peare. 
A phyfician undertakes a woman with fore eyes; his way 


was to dawb ’em with ointments, and while fhe was in that 


pickle, carry off a {poon. : L’Eftranges 
Poor Umbra, left in this abandon’d pickle, 
Een fits him down. Swifts Mifcellanies. 


Pick Le or pightel. n. f. A {mall parcel of land inclofed with 


a hedge, whichin fome countries is called a pingle. Phillips. 
To Prckre. v. a. [from the noutt.] 
1. To preferve in pickle. 
Autumnal cornels next in order ferv’d, 
In lees of wine well picé/’d and preferv’d. Dryden. 


They fhall have all, rather than make a war, 
The Straits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too ; 
Nay, to keep friendfhip, they fhall pickle you. Dryden. 
2. To feafon or imbue highly with any thing bad: as, a pickled 
Togue, or one confummately villainous. 
Pr’cKLEHERRING. n. f. [pickle and herring. ] A jack-pudding ; 
a merry-andrew ; a zany; a buffoon. 
Another branch of pretenders to this art, without horfe or 
pickleherring, lie {nug in a garret. Spefator, N° 572. 
The pickleherring found the way tå fhake him, for upon 
his whiftling a country jig, this unlucky wag danced to it 
with fuch a variety of grimaces, that the countryman could 
not forbear {miling, and loft the prize. Addif. Spett. 
Pi'ckLock. n. f. [pick and lock.] 
1. An inftrument by which locks are opened without the key. 
We take him to be a thief too, Sir; for we have found 
upon him, Sir, a ftrange pictlock. Shake/peare. 
Scipio, having fuch a picklock, would {pend fo many years 
in battering the gates of Carthage. Brown. 
It corrupts faith and juftice, and is the very gicklock that 
opens the way into all cabinets. L’Eftrange. 
Thou raifedft thy voice to defcribe the powerful Betty or 
the artful picklock, or Vulcan {weating at his forge, and ftamp- 
ing the queen’s image on viler metals. Arbuthnot. 
2. The perfon who picks locks. 
Pr’cKPOCKET. ) n. f. [pick and pocket.] A thief who fteals, 
Pi'ckpurse. § by putting his hand privately into the pocket 
or purfe. 
I think he is not a pickpurfe nor a horfeftealer Shake/peare. 
It is reafonable, when Efquire South is lofing his money 
to fharpers and pickpockets, I fhould lay out the fruits. of my 
honeft induftry in a law fuit. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of J. Bull. 
Pickpockets and highwaymen obferve ftrict juftice among 
themfelves. Bentley's Sermons. 
His fellow pickpurfe, watching for a job, 


Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. Swift. 
A pickpurfe at the bar or bench. Swift. 
If a court or country’s made a job, 

Go drench a pickpocket, and join the mob. Pope. 


PickToo’TH. n. f. [pick and tooth.] Aninftrument by which 
the teeth are cleaned. 
If a gentleman leaves a picktooth cafe on the table after 
dinner, look upon it as part of your vails. Swift. 
PIcKTHA’NK. n.f. [pick and thank.) An officious fellow, 
who does what he is not defired ; a whifpering parafite. 
With pleafing tales his lord’s vain ears he fed, 


A flatterer, a pickthank, and a lyer. Fairfax, 
Many tales devis’d, 

Oft the ear of greatnefs needs muft hear, 

By fmiling pickthanks and bafe newfmongers. Shake/p. 


The bufinefs of a pickthank is the bafeft of offices. 
> L’Eftrange. 

If he be great and powerful, {pies and pickthanks generally 
provoke him to perfecute and tyrannize over the innocent and 
the juft. South’s Sermons. 

Pict. n. f. [pictus, Lat.] A painted perfon. 
Your neighbours ‘would not look on you as men, 
But think the nations all turn’d pzé?s again. Lee. 
PicTO RIAL. adj. [from piétor, Lat.) Produced by a painter. 
A word not adopted by other writers, but elegant and ufeful. 

Sea horfes are but grotefco delineations, which fill up 
empty fpaces in maps, as many pid?orial inventions, not any 
phyfical fhapes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Prcrure. n. f. [pidura, Latin.] 
I. A refemblance of perfons or things in colours. 
Madam, if that your heart be fo obdurate, 

Vouchfafe me yet your picture for my love, 

The picture that is hanging in your chamber. 

Pictures and fhapes are but fecondary objets, and pleate 
or difpleafe but in memory. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

Devouring what he faw fo well defign’d, 

He with an empty picture fed his mind. 

As foon as he begins to fpell, 
fhould be got him as can be foun 
them. 

2. The fcience of painting, 


19 Q 


Shabe/p. 


Dryden, 
as many pidfures of animals 
d with the printed names to 
Locke. 


3. The 


PIE 


s, The works of ‘puinters. A 
Quintilian, when he faw any well-expreffed image of 
grief, either in piclure or fculpture, would ufually weep. Voit. 
If nothing will fatisfy him, but having it under my hand, 
that 1 had no defign to ruin the company of pidture-drawers, 
I do hereby give it him. Stillingfleet. 

4. Any refemblance or reprefentation. 

"Vouchlafe this pid/ure of thy foul to fee ; 
*Tis fo far good, as it refembles thee. Dryden. 
It {uffices to the unity of any idea, that it be confidered as 


pitiure, though made up of ever fo 
Locke. 


one reprefentation oF 
many particulars. 
To Picture. v. a. [fiom the noun. ] 
1. To paint; to reprefent by painting. 
Thave not feen him fo pidtur’d. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
He who caufed the fpring to be piclured, added this rhyme 
for an expofition. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
It is not allowable, what is obfervable of Raphael Urban ; 
wherein Mary Magdalen is pidlured before our Saviour wafh- 
ing his feet on her knees, which will not confift with the 
{trict letter of the text. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
Love is like the painter, who, being to draw the picture 
of a friend having a blemifh in one eye, would picture only 
the other fide of his face. South s Sermons. 
2. To reprefent. 
All filled with thefe rueful fpectacles of fo many wretched 
carcafles ftarving, that even I, that do but hear it from you, 


and do pidlureit in my mind, do greatly pity it. Spenjer. 
Fond man, 
See here thy pidtur’d life. Thomfow's Winter. 


To PIDDLE. v. x. [This word is obfeure in its etymology 5 
Skinner derives it from picctclo, Italian; or petit, Fr. litte ; 
Mr. Lye thinks the diminutive of the Welfh breyta, to eat ; 
perhaps it comes from peddle, for Skinuer gives for its primi- 
tive fignification, to deal in little things. } 

1. To pick at table; to feed {queamifhly, and without appetite. 

From ftomach fharp, and hearty feeding, 
To piddle like a lady breeding. Swift s Mifcellanies. 

2. To trifle ; to attend to {mall parts rather than to the main. 

Ain. 

Py'pper. n. f. [from piddle. } Onc that eats fqucamifhly, and 
without appetite. 


Pre. n. f. [This word is derived by Skinner from biczan, to build, 


that is to build of pafte ; by Junius derived by contraction 

from pa/ly; if patties, doubled together without walls, were 

the fir pies,.the derivation is eafy from pie, a foot; as in 
fome provinces, an apple pafty is ftill called an apple foot. } 

1, Any cruft baked with fomething in it. 
No man’s pie is freed 

From his ambitious fhnger. Shake/p. Henry VII. 

Mincing of meat in pres faveth the grinding of the teeth, 

and therefore more nourifling to them that have weak teeth. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

He is the very Withers of the city; they have bought more 

editions of his works, than would ferve to lay under all their 


pics at a lord mayor’s Chriftmas. N Dryden. 
j Chufe your materials right; 
From thence of courfe the figure will arife, 
And elegance adorn the furface of your pies. King. 
Eat beef or pie-crutt, if you'd ferious be. King. 


2. [Pica, Lat. ] A magpie; a particoloured bird. 
The pie will difcharge thee for pulling the ret. Tuffer. 
The raven croak’d hoarfe on the chimney’s top, 


And chattering pées in difmal difcords fung. Shaks/p. 
Who taught the parrot human notes to trys 
Or with a voice endu’d the chatt’ring fe ? 
Dryden. 


*T was witty want. y 
3. The old popith fervice book, fo called, as 1s fuppofed, from 
the different colour of the text and rubrick. : 
4. Cock and pie was a flight expreffion in Shakefpeare’s time, of 
which I know not the meaning. 
Mr. Slender, come ; we itay for you.— 
—I’}] eat nothing, I thank you, Sir.— 


—By cock and pie, you fhall not chufe, Sir; come, 


come. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
Pre'saLp. adj. [from pie.] Of various colours; diverfihed in 
colour. 


It was a particoloured dreis, 
Of patch’d and picbald languages. Hudibras. 
They would think themfelves miferable in a patched coat, 
and yet contentedly fuffer their minds to appear abroad in a 
piebald livery of coarfe patches and borrowed fhreds. -- Locke. 
‘They are pleafed to hear of a picbald horfe that is ftrayed 
out of a field near Iflington, as of a whole troop that has 
been engaved in any foreign adventure. Speélator, N? 452. 
Pcel'd, patch’d, and picbald, linfey-woolfey brothers, 
Grave mummers ! fleevelefs fome, and fhirtlefs others. Pope. 
PIECE. n, f. [pieces Fr. } 
1. A patch. Ainfwarth, 
2. A part of a whole ; a fragment. 
Bring it out piece by piece. Ezekiel xxiv, 26. 
The chief captain, fearing left Paul fhould have becn pulled 
în pisces of them, commanded to take him by force. Ads, 


PIE 


- 

Thefe Iefler rocks or great bulky ftones, that lic fcattered 

in the fea or upon the land, are they not manifeft fragments 

and pieces of thefe greater mafies. Burnet. 

A man that is in Rome can fearce fee an ovject, that does 

not call to mind a piece of a Latin poct or hittorian. Addijon. 

3. A part. 

It is accounted a piece of excellent knowledge, to know 

the laws of the land. Tilvotfer. 
4. A picture. 

If unnatural, the fineft colours are but dawbing, and the 


piece is a beautiful montter at the beft. Dryden. 
Each heav’nly piece unweary’d we compare, 
Match Raphiacl’s grace with thy lov’d Guido’s air. Pepe. 


5. A compofition; performance. 

He wrote feveral pieces, which he did not aflume the ho- 

nour of. Addion. 
6. A fingle great gun. 
A piece of ord’nance ’gainft it I have plac’d. Shake deare. 

Many of the fhips nave brafs pieces, whereas every piece at 
leaft requires four gunners to attend it. Raleigh's Effiys. 

Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces, did batter 
the mount. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turkse 

7. A hand gun. 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, or is 
put to a piece or a pike, he maketh as worthy a foldier as any 
nation he meeteth with. Stenfer. 

The ball goes on in the direction of the ftick, or of the 
body of the piece out of which it is fhot Cheyne. 

8. A coin; a fingle picce of money. 
When once the poet’s honour ceafes, 
From reafon far his tran/ports rove ; 
And Boileau, for cight nundred feces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Pris. 
g. In ridicule and contempt : as, a piece of a lawyer ox {naattercr. 
10. 4-Prece. To each. 

I demand, concerning all thofe creatures that have eyes 
and ears, whether they might not have had only one eye and 
One ear a-piece. More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 

11, Of a Pisce with, Like; of the fame fort; united; the 
fame with the reft. 
Truth and fidtion are fo aptly mix’d, 

That all feems uniform and of a piece. Rofcommon. 

When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made requeft, 
that his houte and his body might be all of apiece.  L’ Efir. 

My own is of a piece with his, and were he living, they 
are fuch as he would have written. Dryden. 

I appeal to my enemies, if I or any other man could have 
invented one which had been more of a piece, and more de- 


pending on the ferious part of the defign. Dryden. 
Too juftly vanifh’d from an age like this ; 
Now the is gone, the world is of a piece. Dryden. 


Nothing but madnefs can pleafe madmen, and a poet mutt 
be of a piece with the fpectators, to gain a reputation. Dryden. 
To Piece. v.a. [from the noun. | 
1. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 
I fpeak too long, but "tis to prece the time, 
To draw it out in length, Skakefp. Merch. of Fenice. 
If aught within that little feeming fubftance, 
Or all of it with our difpleafure picc’d, 
And nothing more may fitly like your grace, 
She is yours. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Plant it with women as well as men, that it may fpread 
into generations, and not be pieced from without. Bacon. 
2. To join; to unite. 
3. To Piece owt. To encreafe by addition. 
He pieces out his wife’s inclination ; he gives her folly mo- 
tion and advantage. Shate/p. Alerry Wives of Windjfor. 
Whether the piccing out of an old man’s life is worth the 
pains, I cannottell. Leryle. 
To Piece. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To join; to coalefce; te 
be compacted. 
Let him, that was the caufe of this, have power 
To take off fo much grief from you, ashe 
Will piece up in himfelf. Shakefp. 
The cunning prieft chofe Plantagenet to be the tubyect 
his pupil fhould perfonate ; becaufe he was more in the pre- 
fent fpeech of the people, and it preced better and followed 
more clofe upon the bruit of Plantagenet’s efcape. Bacen. 
Pie’cer. x. f. [from piece.] One that pieces. 
Pir’ceLess, adj. [from piece.] Whole; compact; not made 
of feparate picces. 
In thofe poor types of God, round circles; fo ? 
Religion’s types the piece.e/s centers flow, > 
And are in all the lines which all ways go- Donne. } 
Pie CEMEAL. adv. [pice and mel; a word in Saxon of the fame 
import.) In pieces ; in fragments. 
Why did I not his carcafs piecemeal tear, 


And caft it in the fea : Datham. 
[’'ll be torn piecemeal by a horie, 

E’er I'll take you for better or worle. Hudibras. 

Neither was the body then fubject to diftempers, to dic by 

piecemeal, and languifh under coughs or confi mations. South 

ther 


PARUE 


Stage editors printed from the common piecemeal written 


arts in the playhoufe. Pope. 
; Piecenical they win this acre firt, then that; 
Glean on and gather up the whole eftate. Pope. 


Pir’cemeEAL. adje Single; feparate ; divided. 

Other blalphemics level; fome at one attribute, fome at an- 
other : but this by a more compendious impiety, fhoots at his 
very being, and as if it {corned thefe piecemeal guilts, fets up 
a fingle monfter big cnough to devour them all. Gov. of theTong. 

Piep. adj. [from pre} Variegated ; particoloured, 

They defire to take fuch as have their feathers of pied, 
orient and various colours. Abbot's Defcript. of the Warld. 

All the yeanlings, which were ftreak’d and pied, 

Shou!d fall as Jacob's hire. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 

Pied cattle are {potted in their tongucs. Bacon. 

The feat, the foft wool of the bee, 
The cover, gallantly to fee, 

The wing of a pied butterfly, 

I trow ’twas fimple trimming. 

Meadows trim with daifies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milton. 

P1E'DNESS. x. f. [from pied.] Variegation ; diverfity of colour. 

There is an art, which in their piednc/s fhares 

With great creating nature. ~ Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Pir’LED. adj. Perhaps for peeled, or bald; or piled, or having 
fhort hair. 

Piel’d prieft, doft thou command me be fhut out ? 

I do. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Pr'EPOWDER court. n. f. [from pied, foot, and pouldre, dufty.] 
A court held in fairs for redrefs of all diforders committed 
therein. 

Pier. x. f. [ftierre, Fr.] The columns on which the arch of 
a bridge is raifed. 

Oak, cedar and chefnut are the beft builders, for piers 
fometimes wet, fometimes dry, take elm. Bacon. 

The Englifh took the galley, and drew it to fhore, and 
ufed the {tones to reinforce the pier. Hayward. 

The bridge, confifting of four arches, is of the length of 
fix hundred and twenty-two Englifh feet and an half: the 
dimenfions of the arches are as follows, in Englifh meafure ; 
the height of the firft arch one hundred and nine feet, the 
diftance between the ficrs feventy-two feet and an half; in 
the fecond arch, the diftance of the piers is one hundred and 
thirty feet ; in the third, the diftance is one hundred and nine 
fect ; in the fourth, the diftance is one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To PIERCE. v. a. [percer, Fr.] 

1. Ta penetratę; to enter; to force. 

Steed threatens fteed in high and boaftful neighs, 
Piercing the night’s dull ear. Shakefp. Henry V. 
The love of money is the root of all evil; which while 

fome coveted after, they have pierced themfelves through with 
many forrows. 1 Tim. vi. 10. 

With this fatal fword, on which I dy’d, 

I pierce her open’d back or tender fide. 

The glorious temple fhall arife, 

And with new luftre pierce the neighb’ring fkies. 

2. To touch the paffions : to affect. 

Did your letters pierce the queen ; 

She read them in my prefence, 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down, 

To Pierce. v.n. 

1. To make way by force. 

Her fighs will make a batt’ry in his breaft ; 
Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. Shake/p. 
There is that fpeaketh like the piercings of a fword; but 

the tongue of the wife is health. Proverbs xii. 18. 

Short arrows, called fprights, without any other heads, 
fave wood fharpened, were difcharged out of mufkets, and 
would picrce through the fides of fhips, where a bullet would 
Not pierce. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

2. To ftrike; to move; to affect. 

Say, fhe be mute, and will not {peak a word ; 
Then I'll commend her volubility ; 

And fay fhe uttereth piercing eloquence. 

3. To enter; to dive. 

She would not pierce further into his meaning, than bim- 
felf fhould declare, fo would the interpret all his doings to be 
accomplifhed in goodnets. Sidney, b. ii. 

All men knew Nathaniel to be an Ifraelite; but our Sa- 
viour piercing deeper, giveth further teftimony of him than 
men could have done. Hooker, b. iii. f. x. 

4. To affect feverely. jae: : 

. They provide more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up the 
Shake/p. 


Drayton 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


poor. 
Prer’cer. n. f. [from fierce. ] 

x. An initrument that bores or penetrates. 
Cart, ladder and wimble, with perfer and-pod. Tufir. 

2. The part with which infects perforate bodies. wi 
The hollow inftrument, terebra, we may englifh piercer, 
wherewith many flics are provided, proceeding from the 
womb, with which they perforate the tegument of leaves, 
and through the hollow of it inject their eggs into the holes 
they have made. Ray on the Creation, 


PIG 


. One who perforates. 
LE RCINGLY. adv. [from pierce.] Sharply. 
Pre rcinGness. x. f. [from piercing.] Power of piercing, 
We contemplate the vaft reach and compats of our under 
ftanding, the prodigious quickncfs and piercingne/s of its 
thought. Derham’s Phyfico-Theolopy. 


Prery. n. f. [pietas, Lat. picté, Fri] 


r. Ditchatge of duty to God. 
What piety, pity, fortitude did Æneas poffefs beyond his 
companions ? Peachan On Poetry. 
’Till future infancy, baptiz’d by thec, 
Grow ripe in years, and old in pi¢ty- 
There be who faith prefer and piety to God. 
2. Duty to parents or thofe in fuperiour rélution. 
Pic. n. J. [kigge, Dutch. ] 
1. A young fow or boar. 
Some men there are, love not a gaping biz 
Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. 
Alba, from the white fow nam‘d, 
That for her thirty fucking pigs was fam’d. Dryden. 
The fleth-meats of an eafy digeftion, are pig; lamb, rab- 
bit and chicken. Floyer on the Humours. 
2. An oblong mafs of lead or unforged iron. 
A nodding beam or pig of lead; 
May hurt the very ableit head. Pope, 
To Pic. v.a. [from the noun.] To farrow; to bring pigs. 
Pi’GEon. n.f. (pigeon, Fr.] A fowl bred in cots or a {mall 
houle : in fome places called dovecote. 
This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. Shakefp. 
A turtle, dove and a young pigeon. Gen. xv. Qe 
Perceiving that the pigeon had loft a piece of her tail, 
through the next opening of the rocks rowing with all their 
might, they pafled fafe, only the end of their poop was 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 


bruifed. Raleigh. 
Fix’d in the maft, the feather’d weapon ftands, 
The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands. Dryden. 


See the cupola of St. Paul’s covered with both fexes, like 

_ the outfide of a pigeon-houfe. Addifon’s Guardian. 
This building was defign’d a model, 

Or of a pigeoh-houfe or oven, 

To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in. 
PrGEonFootT. n.f. An herb. 
PY'GEONLIVERED. adj. [pigeon and liver.) 

gentle. 
I am pigeonliver'd, and lack gall 

To make oppreffion bitter. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Prccin. n.f. Inthe northern provinces, a {mall veilel. 
Picur. old preter. and pa-t. pail. of pitch.] Pitched; placed 5 

fixed ; determined. 
An hideous rock is pizht, 
Of mighty Magnes ftone, whole craggy clift, 
Depending from on high, dreadful to fight, 


Swift. 
Ainfworth. 
Mild; foft 3 


Over the waves his rugged arms doth lift. Spenfer. 
The body big and mightily pight, 

Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height, 

Whilom had been the king of the field, ; 

And mockle maft to the hufband did yield; Spenfer. 
Then brought fhe me into this defart vaft, 

And by my wretched lover’s fide me pight: Fa. Queen, 
Stay yet, you vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains. Shake/p. 
When I difluaded him from his intent, 

I found him pigdt to do it. Shake/p. 


Pi'cMeENr. n f. [pigmentum, Lat.] Paint; colour to be laid 
on any body. 
Contider about the opacity of the corpufcles of black pig- 
ment:, and the comparative diaphaneity of white bodies. Boyle, 
Pr'cmy. n. f. [pigmec, Fr. pigmeus, Lat.] A {mall nation, 
fabled to be devoured by the cranes; thence any thing mean 
or inconfiderable. 
When cranes invade, his little {word and fhield 
The pigmy takes. Dryden's Juvenal, 
The criticks of a more exalted tafte, may difcover fuch 
beauties in the antient poetry, as may efcape the comprehen- 


fion ot us pigmies of a more limited genius. Garth, 
But that it wanted room, 
It might have been a pigmy’s tomb. Swift, 


PiGNora’TIon. n. f. [pignera, Lat.] Thea&tof pledging. 
Pr'GNuT. n. f. [pig and nut.) An earth nut. 
I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts. 
Pi'Gsney, es [piza, Sax. a girl.] A word of endearment 
to a girl. {tis uled by Butler for the eye of a woman, Ibe- 
lieve, improperly. 
Shine upon me but benignly 
With that one, and that other pig/ney. Hudibras: 
PicwrpGEoN. n.f.. This word is ufed by Drayton as the 
name of a fairy, and is a kind of cant word for any thing 
petty or fmall. 
Where’s the Stoick can his wrath appeate, 
To fee his country fick of Pyin’s difeafe ; 
By Scotch invafion to be made a prey 
To fuch ;2gtvidyeon myrmidons as they ? 


Shakelp: 


Cleaveland. 


ed PIKE» 


PIL 


PIRAS 5 /- [picque, Fr. his fnout being fharp. Skinner and 
Funius. | 
1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the frefh waters : they are 
bred fome by generation, and fome not; as namely of a 
weed called pickerel-weed, unlefs Gefner be much miftaken ; 
for he fays, this wecd and other glutinous matter, with the 
help of the fun’s heat in fome particular months, and in fome 
ponds apted for it by nature, do become prkes : doubtlefs di- 
vers pikes arc bred after this manner, or are brought into fome 
ponds fome other ways, that is paft man’s finding out : Sir 
Francis Bacon obferves the pite to be the longeft lived of any 
frefh water fifh, and yet he computes it to be not ufually 
above forty years ; and others think it to be not above ten 
years : he is a folitary, melancholy and bold fith; he breeds 
but once a year, and his time of breeding or fpawning is 
ufually about the end of February, or fomewhat later, in 
March, as the weather proves colder or warmer: and his 
manner of breeding is thus; a he and a fhe pike will ufually 
go together out of a river into fome ditch or creek, and there 
the fpawner cafts her eggs, and the meltcr hovers over her 
all the time fhe is cafting her fpawn, but touches her not. 
Waltons Angler. 
Tn apond into which were put feveral fifh and two pizke:s 
upon drawing it fome years afterwards there were left no fith, 
but the pifes grown to a prodigious fize, having devoured the 
other fifh and their numerous fpawn. Hale. 
The pife the tyrant of the floods. Pope. 
[ Pique, Fr.] A long lance ufed by the foot foldiers, to keep 
off the horfe, to which bayonets have fucceeded. 
Beat you the drum that it fpeak mournfully, 
Trail your fteel pikes. Shake/p. Cortolanus. 
Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we become rakes ; 
for I {peak this in hunger for bread, not for revenge. Shake/p. 
He wanted pikes to fet before his archers. Shake/p. 
They clofed, and locked fhoulder to fhoulder, their 
pikes they ftrained in both hands and therewith their buckler 
in the left, the one end of the pike againft the right foot, the 


pa 


other breaft-high againft the enemy. Hayward. 
A lance he bore with iron prée ; 
Th’ one half would thruft, the other ftrike. Hudibras: 
3. A fork ufed in hufbandry. 
A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 
A piketo pike them up handfome to drie. Tuffer. 


4. Among turners, two iron fprigs between; which any thing 
to be turned is faftened. 
Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with rafping, they pitch 
between the pikes. Joxon. 
Pi'kep. adj. [piqué, Fr.] Sharp; accuminated; ending in a 
point. In Shake/peare, it is uled of a man with a pointed 
beard. 
Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechife 
My piked man of countries. Shake/p. King John. 
Prxeman. n. f. [pike and man.] A foldier armed with a 
ike. 
‘ Three great fquadrons of pikemen were placed againft the 
enemy. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
PI KESTAFF. 2. f. [pike and flaf.] The wooden frame of a 
ike. 
5 To me it is as plain as a pikeflaf, from what mixture it is, 
that this daughter filently lowers, tother fteals a kind look. 
Tatler N°°7 5. 
Pira‘ster. n. f. [pilajfire, Fr. pilaftro, Italian.] A fquare co- 
lumn fometimes infulated, but oftner fet within a wall, and 
only fhewing a fourth or a fifth part of its thicknefs. Di&. 
Pilafters muft not be too tall and flender, left they re- 
femble pillars; nor too dwarfith and grofs, left they imitate 


the piles or piers of bridges. Wotton. 
Bailt like a temple, where pi/a/fers round 
Were fet. Milton. 


The curtain rifes, and a new frontifpiece is feen, joined 


to the great pila/ters cach fide of the ftage. Dryden. 
Clap four flices of pila/fer on’t, 
That laid with bits of ruftic makes a front. Pope. 


Prucuer. n. f. [Warburton fays we fhould read pilche, which 
fignifies a cloke or coat of fkins, meaning the fcabbard : -this 
is confirmed by Junius, who renders pilly, a garment of {kins ; 
pylece, Sax. pellice, Fr. pelliccia, Italian ; pellis, Lat.] 

1. A furred gown or cafe; any thing lined with fur. Hanmer. 

Pluck your {word out of his pilcher by theears.  Shakefp. 

2. A fith like a herring. 

Pike. n. f. [pile, Fr. pyle, Dutch. ] 

1. A ftrong piece of wood driven into the ground to make firm 
a foundation. 

The bridge the Turks before broke, by plucking up of 
certain piles, and taking away of the planks. nolles. 
If the ground be hollow or weak, he ftrengthens it by 
driving in piles. ' Moxon. 
The foundation of the church of Harlem is fupported by 


wooden piles, as the houfes in Amfterdam arc. Locke. 
2. A heap; an accumulation. : 
‘That is the way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diftinétly ranges 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shake/p. 


What piles of wealth hath he accumulated | 


PIL 


To his own portion ! what expence by th’ honr 
Seems to flow from him! how i’ th’ name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together. Shakefp. 
By the water pañing through the ftone to its perpendicular 
intervals, was brought thither all the metallic matter now 
lodged therein, as well as that which lies only in an undi- 
gefted and confufed pile. Woodward, 
3. Any thing heaped together to be burned. 
Pll bear your logs the while; pray give me it, 
I’l] carry’t to the pile. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the pile for fire 
great. i Ezekiel xxiv. 9. 
In Alexander’s time, the Indian philofophers, when weary 
of living, lay down upon their funeral pile without any vifible 


concern, Collier on the Value of Lifes 
The wife, and counfellor or prieft, 
Prepare and light his fun’ral fire; 


And cheerful on the pile expire. Prior. 
4. An edifice ; a building. 
Th’ afccnding pile ftood fix’d her ftately height. Milt: 
Not to look back fo far, to whom this ifle 
Owes the firft glory of fo brave a pile. Denham: 


The pile o’erlook’d the town, and drew the fight. Dryd. 
Fancy brings the vanifh’d piles to view, 

And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope’s Maifcellanies. 
No longer fhall forfaken Thames 

Lament his old Whitehall in flames ; 

A pile fhall from its afhes rife, 

Fit to invade or prop the fkies. 

5. A hair. [pilus, Lat.] 

Yonder's my lord, with a patch of velvet on’s face; his 
left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half, but his right 
cheek is worn bare. Shake/p. All’ s well that ends well. 

6. Hairy furface ; nap. 
Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured ; the ami- 


Swift's Mifcellanies. 


anthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of velvet. Grew. 
7. [Pilum, Lat.] The head of an arrow. 
His {pear a bent, 
The pile was of a horfe fly’s tongue, 
Whole fharpnefs nought revers’d. Drayton’s Nymph. 


8. [Pile, Fr. pila, Italian.] One fide of acoin; the reverfe 
of crofs. 

Other men have been, and are of the fame opinion, a 
man may more juftifiably throw up crofs and pile for his 
opinions, than take them up fo. Locke. 

g. [In the plural, piles.] The hemorrhoids, 

Wherever there is any uneafinefs, folicit the humours to- 
wards that part, to procure the piles, which feldom mifs to 
relieve the head. Arbuthnot. 

To PILE. v. a. 
1. To heap; to coacervate. 
The fabrick of his folly, whofe foundation 
Is pil’d upon his faith, and will continue 
The ftanding of his body. Shake/p. Winter’s Tale. 
Let them pull all about my ears, 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might downftretch 

Below the beam of fight, yet will I ftill 


Be thus. Shake/p. 
Againft beleagur’d heav’n the giants move ; 

Hills pild on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden, 
Men pil’d on men, with active leaps arife, 

And build the breathing fabrick to the fkies. Addifon. 


In all that heap of quotations which he has piled up, 
nothing is aimed at. Atterbury. 
All thefe together are the foundation of all thofe heaps of 
comments, which are piled fo high upon authors, that it is 
difficult fometimes to clear the text from the rubbifh. Felton. 
2. To fill with fomething heaped. 
Attabaliba had a great houfe piled upon the fides with great 
wedges of gold. Abbots Defcript. of the World. 
PYLEATED. adj. [pileus, Lat.] In the form of a cover or hat. 
A pileated echinus taken up with different fhells of feveral 
kinds. Woodward on Foffils. 
PřLER. n. f. [from pile.] He who accumulates. 
To Prrer. v.a. [piller, Fr.] To fteal; to gain by petty 
robbery. 
‘hey not only fteal from each other, but p//fer away all 
things that they can from fuch ftrangers as do land. Abbot. 
He would not pilfer the vitory ; and the defeat was 
eafy. Bacon's Effays. 
Leaders, at an army’s head, 
Hemm'd round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread, 
As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. 
To PI LFER. v. n. To practife petty theft. 
Your purpos’d low correction 
Is fuch as bafeft and the meaneft wretches, 
For pilf rings and moft common trefpafles, 
Are punifh’d with. Shakefp, King Lear. 
They of thofe marches 
Shall be a wall fufficicnt to-defend 
Our inland from the p:/fering borderers, 


Pope. 


Shake/p. 


I came 


PIL 


I came not here on fuch a trivial tov, 
As a ftray'd ewe, or to puriue the ttealth 
Or pilfering wolf. k. 2% Milton. 
When thele plagiaries come to be ftript of their pilfered 
there’s the daw of the fable. L’Eftrange. 

Ev'ry itring is told, 

For fear fome pilf’ring hand fhould make too bold. Dryden. 
Priverer- "f. [from pil/fer.] “One who fteals petty things, 

Haft thou fuffered at any time by vagabonds and pilferers ? 

Promote thofe charities which remove fuch pefts of fociety 

into prifons and workhoules. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
PitrerincLy. adv. With petty larceny ; filchingly. 

Pi LEERY. x. f. [from pilfer.) Petty theft. 
A wolf charges a fox with a piece of pilfery; the fox de- 
nies, and the ape tries the caufe. L’Eftrange. 
Pricrim. x. f. [pelsrim, Dutch ; pelerin, Fr. pelegrino, Italian; 
peregrinus, Lat.) A traveller; a wanderer; particularly one 
who travels on a religious account. 
‘Two pilgrims, which have wandered fome miles together, 
have a hearts-grief when they are near to part. Drummond. 
Granting they could not tell Abraham’s footftep from an 
ordinary pilgrims; yet they fhould know fome difference be- 
twcen the foot of a man and the face of Venus. Stillingfleet. 
Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend ; 
‘The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. Dryden. 
To PriGRim. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To wander ; to ramble. 
The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but pilgrims up 
and down every where, feeding upon all forts of plants. Grew. 
PILGRIMAGE. n. f. [pelerinage, Fr.] 
1. A long journey ; travel; more ufually a journey on account 
of devotion. 


ornaments, 


We are lke two men 


That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shake/p. 
In prifon thou haft {pent a pilgrimage, 
And, like a hermit, overpaft thy days. Shakefp. 


Moft miferable hour, that time ere faw 
In lafting labour of his pilgrimage. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Painting is a long pi/grimage; if we do not actually begin 
the journey, and travel at a round rate, we fhall never arrive 
at the end of it. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
2. Shake/peare ufed it for time irkfomely fpent, improperly. 
Pirr. x. f. [pilula, Lat. pillule, French.] Medicine made into 
a fmall bal! or mats. 
In the taking of a potion or pills, the head and the neck 
fhake. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
When I was fick, you gave me bitter pills. Shake/peare. 
The oraculous dodtor’s myftick bills, 


Certain hard words made into piils. Crafbaw. 
TOPE L nV. aoe | pillery Fr.) 
1. To rob; to plunder. 
So did he good to none, to many ill; 
So did he all the kingdom rob and pill. Hubderd. 


The commons hath he pr/i’d with grievous taxes, 
And loft their hearts. Shake/p. Richard II. 
Large-handed robbers your grave matters are, 
And pill by law. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
You wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In fharing that which you have pill’d from më. Shake/p. 
Suppofe pélling and polling officers, as bufy upon the people, 
as thofe flies were upon the fox. L’Eftrange. 
He who pi/f'd his province ’fcapes the laws, 
And keeps his money, though he loft his caule. 
2. For peel; to ftrip off the bark. 
Jacob took him rods of green poplar, and pilled white 
ftreaks in them. Genefis XXX. 37. 
To Pitt. v.n. To be ftript away; to come off in flakes or 
fcorix. This fhould be peel; which fee. 
The whitenefs piled away from his eyes. 
PILLAGE. ». f. [pillage, Fr.] 
1. Plunder; fomething got by plundering or pilling. 
Others, like fuldiers, 
Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds; 


Dryden. 


Tob, xi. 13. 


Which pillage they with merry march bring home: Shak, 
2. The act of plundering. 
Thy fons make gillage of her chattity. Shake/p. 


To PYLLaGe. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To plunder ; to fpoil. 
The conful Mummius, after having beaten their army, 
took, pilluged and burnt their city. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Priracer. 2. f. [from pillage] A plunderer; a fpoiler: 
PILLAR. 2. f. [piler, Fr. pilar, Spanith ; pilaflro, Italian ; 
piler, Welfh and Armorick. ] 
z. A column. 
Pillars or columns, I could diftinguith into fimple and com- 
pounded. r 
The palace built by Picus vaft and proud, 


Supported hy a hundred pillars {tood. Dryden. 
2. A fupporter ; a maintaincr. - 
Give them leave to fly, that will not ftay ; s, 
And call them pil/ars that will ftand to us. Shakcfp. 


Notc, and you fhall fee in him 
The triple pe//ar of the world transform’d 
Into a frumpet’s ftool. 


Wotton’s Architeéiure. 


Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 


PIM 
. I charge you by the law, 


Whereof you are a well deferving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment. Shake/p. Merch, of Venice, 


PrLLARED. adj. | from pillar.] 


1. Supported by columns. 
A pillar’d fhade 


High overarch’d, and echoing walks between. Milton, 
If this fail, 

The pillar’d firmament is rottennefs, 

And earth’s bafe built on ftubble. Milton, 


2. Having the form of a column. 


Vh’ infuriate hill hoots forth the pillard flame. Thomf. 


Pi'tiion. n./. [from pillow. ] 


1. A foft faddie fet bchind a horfeman for a woman to fit on. 
The houfle and pillion both were gone ; 


Phyllis, it feems, was fled with John. Swift. 


2. A pad; a pannel; a low faddle. 


I thought that the manner had been Irifh, as alfo the furni- 
ture of his horfe, his fhank pillion without ftirrups.  Spemyer. 


3. The pad of the faddle that touches the horfe. 
Priiory. n.f. [pillori, Fr. pillorium, low Latin.] A frame 


erected on a pillar, and made with holes and folding boards, 
through which the heads and hands of criminals are put. 

I have ftood on the pillory for the geefe he hath killed. 

Shakefpeare. 

As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory. Pope. 

The jeers of a theatre, the pillory and the whipping-poft 

are very near a-kin, Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 


To Pi'tiory. v.a. [pillorier, Fr. from the noun.] To punifh 


with the pillory. 
To be burnt in the hand or pillored, is a more lafting re- 
proach than to be fcourged or confin’d. Gov. of the Tongue. 


PILLOW. n. f. [pyle, Saxon; pulewe, Dutch.] A bag of 


down or feathers laid under the head to fleep on. 
Pluck ftout men’s pillows from below their heads. 

Shake/peare. 

One turf fhall ferve as pillow for us both, 
One heart, one bed, two bofoms, and one troth. Shake/p. 
A merchant died that was very far in debt, his goods and 
houfhold ftuff were fet forth to fale ; a ftranger would needs 
buy a pillow there, faying, this pi/fow fure is good to fleep on; 


fince he could fleep on it that owed fo many debts. Bacon. 
Thy melted maid; 
Corrupted by thy lover’s gold, 
His letter at thy pzllow laid. Donne. 


Their feathers ferve to ftuff our beds and pillows, yielding 
us foft and warm lodging. Ray on the Creation. 
To PrLLow. v.a. To reft any thing on a pillow. 
When the fun in bed, 
Curtain'’d with cloudy red, 
Pilots his chin upon an orient waves 
The flocking {hadows pale 
Troop to th’ infernal jail. 
Pi/LLOWBEER. ? 
PrLLowcase. $ , 
When you put a clean pillowcafe on your lady’s pillow, 
faften it well with pins. Swift. 
Piro’siry. n. f. [from pilofus, Lat.] Hairinefs. 
At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do then come 
on, as pilcfity, more roughnefs in the fkin. Bacon. 
PILOT. n.f. [pilte, Fr. piloot, Dutch.] He whofe office is 
to fteer the fhip. 
When her keel ploughs hell, 
And deck knocks heaven; then to manage her; etd 
Becomes the name and office of a pilot. Ben. Fobnfan. 
To death I with fuch joy refort; 
As feamen from a tempeft to their port ; 
Yet to that port ourfelves we muft not force; 


Aiiltons 
n. f. The cover of a pillow. 


Before our pilot, nature, {teers our courfe. Denham: 
What port can fuch a pilot find, 
Who in the night of fate muft blindly fteer ? Dryden. 


The Roman flect, although built by thipwrights, and con- 
ducted by pilots without experience, defeated that of the 
Carthaginians. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

To Pi’tor., v.a. [from the noun.] To fteer; to dire& in 
the courfe. 
Priorace. n. f. [piletage, Frenth, from pilot.] 
1, Pilot’s fkill; knowledge of coatts. 
We muft for ever abandon the Indies, and.lofe all our 


knowledge and pilotage of that part of the world. Raleigh. 
2. A pilot’s hire, Ainf: 
Pi‘user. n.f ‘The moth or fly that runs into a candle flame. 
Ainf. 

J 


PiME'NTA. %. f. [piment; French.] A kind of fpice: 
Pimenta, from its round figure, and the place whente it is 
brought, has been called Jamaica pepper, and from its mixt 
flavour of the feveral aromiaticks, it has obtained the name of 
all-fpice : it is a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and dried for 
medicinal and culinary ufc, of the fize of a {mall pea, with 

a brown and rough furface, and it refembles that of cloves 
more than any other fingle fpice, Hills Materia Meica. 


ig R Pimp, 


PIN 


Pimp. n. f. [pinges Fr. Skinner.) One who provides gratifica- 
tions for the luft of others; a procurer; a pander. 
Pm courted by all 
As principal pimp to the mighty king Harry. 
Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench 5 
So men of wit are but a kind 
Of panders toa vicious mind ; 
Who proper objcéts muft provide 
To gratify their luft of pride. Swift. 
To Pimp. v. a. [from the noun.] To provide gratifications 
for the luft of others; to pander ; to procure, 
But he’s pofleft with a thoufand imps, 


Addifon, 


To work whofe ends his madnefs pimps. Swift. 
Yet bards like thefe afpir’d to lafting praife, 
And proudly hop’d to pimp in future days. Anonymous. 


PIMPERNEL. 2. f. [pimpernella, Latin ; pimprenelle, French.] 
A plant. 
The flower of the pimpernel confifts of one leaf fhaped like 
a wheel and cut into feveral fegments; the pointal, which 
- rifes out of the empalement, is fixed like a nailin the middle 
of the flower, and afterwards becomes a roundifh fruit, which, 
when ripe, opens tranfverfely into two parts, one incumbent 
on the other, inclofing many angular feeds, which adhere to 
the placenta. Miller. 
Pimpin. adj. [pimple menfch, a weak man, Dutch.] Little ; 
petty : as, a pimping thing. Skinner. 
Pi’mpce. 2. f. {pompette, Fr.] A fmall red puftule. 


If Rofalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla is as 


unhappy in a pimple. Addifon’s Speéz. 
If e’er thy gnome could fpoil a grace, 
Or raife a pimple on a beauteous face. Pope. 


Pi'mMPLeD. adj. [from pimple.] Having red puftules; full of 
pimples: as, his face is pimpled. 
Pin. n. f- [efpingle, Fr. fpina, /pinula, Lat. /pilla, Italian; ra- 
ther from pennum, low Latin. T/dore.} 
1. A fhort wire with a fharp point and round head, ufed by 
women to faften their cloaths. 
Pl) make thee eat iron like an oftridge, and fwallow my 


{word like a great pin, ere thou and I part. Shake/p. 
Whatever fpirit, carelefs of his charge, 
His poft neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel fharp vengeance foon o’ertake his fins, 
Be ftopt in vials, or transfixt with pins. Pope. 


2. Any thing inconfiderable or of little value. 
Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, 
In woven mail all armed warily, 
And fternly looks at him, who not a pin 
Does care for look of living creature’s eye. 
His fetch is to flatter to get what he can ; 
His purpofe once gotten, a pin for thee than. Tuffer. 
Tut, apin; this fhall be anfwer’d. Shakefpeare. 
Tis foolifh to appeal to witnefs for proof, when ’tis not a 
pin matter whether the fact be true or falfe. L’Eftrange. 
3. Any thing driven to hold parts together ; a peg 5 a bolt. 
With pins of adamant 
And chains, they made all faft. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
4. Any flender thing fixed in another body. 
Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 
Sticks in their numb’d and mortified bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary. Shake/p. 
Thefe bullets fhall reft on the pins; and there muft be other 
pins to keep them. Wilkins. 
g. That which locks the wheel to the axle; a linch pin. 
6. The central part. 
Romeo is dead, the very pin of his heart cleft with the 
blind hautboy’s butfhaft. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet, 
7. The pegs by which muficians intend or relax their ftrings. 
8. A note; a flrain. In low language. 
A fir tree, in a vain fpiteful humour, was mightily upon 
the pin of commending itfelf, and defpifing the bramble. REN 
As the woman was upon the peevifh pin, a poor body 
comes, while the froward fit was upon her, to beg. L’E/r. 
g. A horny induration of the membranes of the eye. Hanmer. 
Skinner feems likewife to fay the fame. I fhould rather think 
it an inflammation, which caufes a pain like that of a pointed 
body piercing the eye. 
With all eyes 
Blind with the pz and web. 
10. A cylindrical roller made of wood. 
They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, 
And made him ftalk upon two rolling pins, 
tr. A noxious humour in a hawk’s foot. 
To Pin. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faften with pins. 
If a word or two more are added upon the chief offenders, 


Fairy Queen. 


Corbet. 


Ainf, 


’tis ,only a paper finn’d upon the breaft. Pope. 
Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinn’d awry, 
E’er felt fuch rage. Pope. 


2, To faten; to make faft. 
Our gates, 
Which yet feem fhut, we have but pinn’d with rufhes ; 
They’ll open of themfelves, Shake/p. Macbeth, 
8 


Shakefpeare. * 


PIN 
. To join; to fix. 


She lifted the princefs from the earth, and fo locks her in 
embracing, as if fhe would pin her to her heart. Shake/p. 
If removing my confideration from the impreflion of the 
cubes to the cubes themfelves, I fhall piz this one notion upon 
every one of them, and accordingly conceive it to be really 
in them ; it will fall out, that I allow exiftence to other en- 


tities, which never had any. Digby of Bodies. 
I’ve learn’d how far I’m to believe 
Your pinning oaths upon your fleeve. Hudibras. 


They help to cozen themfelves, by chufing to pin their 
faith on fuch expofitors as explain the facred fcripture, in fa- 
vour of thofe opinions that they beforehand have voted or- 
thodox. Locke. 

It cannot be imagined, that fo able a man fhould take fo 
much pains to pi» fo clofely on his friend a ftory which, if he 
himfelf thought incredible, he could not but alfo think ridi- 
culous. Locke. 

4. [Pindan, Sax.] To fhut up.; to inclofe ; to confine: as, 
in pinfold. 

If all this be willingly granted by us, which are accufed to 
pin the word of God in fo narrow room, let the caufe of the 
accufed be referred to the accufer’s confcience. Hooker. 

Pi'xcase. 2. f. [pin and cafe.) A pincufhion. Ainf. 
Pincers. n. f. [pincette, Fr.) 
1. An inftrument by which nails are drawn, or any thing is 
griped, which requires to be held hard, 
As fuperfluous flefh did rot, 

Amendment ready ftill at hand did wait, 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 

That foon in him was left no one corrupt jot. Fa. Queen. 

2. The claw of an animal. 
Every ant brings a fmall particle of that earth in her pzz- 
cers, and lays it by the hole. Addifon’s Guardian. 
To Pincu. v. a. [pincer, Fr.] 
1. To fqueeze between the fingers, or with the teeth. 
When the doctor fpies his vantage ripe, 
To pinch her by the hand, 
The maid hath given confent to go with him. 
2. To hold hard with an inftrument. 
3. To fqueeze the flefh till it is pained or livid. 
Thou fhalt be pinch’d 

As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ftinging 

Than bees that made them. Shake/peare’s Tempef?. 

He would pinch the children in the dark fo hard, that he 
left the print in black and blue. Arbuthnot s Hifl. of J. Bull. 

4. To prefs between hard bodies. 
5. To gall; to fret. 

As they pinch one another by the difpofition, he cries out, 

no more. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
6. To gripe; to opprefs; to ftraiten. 

Wart of room upon the earth pinching a whole nation, 
begets the remedilefs war, vexing only fome number of par- 
ticulars, it draws on the arbitrary. Raleigh’ s Effays. 

She pinch’d her belly with her daughter’s too, 


Shake/p. 


‘To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 
Nic. Frog would pinch his belly to fave his pocket. Arb. 
7. To diftrefs ; to pain. 
Avoid the pinching cold and fcorching heat. Milton. 
Afford them fhelter from the wintry winds. 
As the fharp year pinches. Thomfon’s Autumn. 


8. To prefs; to drive to difficulties. 
The beaver, when he finds himfelf hard pinch’d, bites em 
off, and by leaving them to his purfuers, faves himfelf. 
L’Eftrange. 
When the refpondent is pinched with a ftrong objection, 
and is at a lofs for an anfwer, the moderator fuggefts fome 
anfwer to the objection of the opponent. Watts. 
g. To try throughly ; to force out what is contained within. 
This is the way to pinch the queftion ; therefore, let what 
will come of it, I will ftand the teft of your method. Collier. 
To PINCH. v.n. 
1. To aét with force, fo as to be felt; to bear hard upon; to 
be puzzling. 
A difficulty pincheth, nor will it eafily be refolved. 
But thou 
Know’ ft with an equal hand to hold the fcale, 
See’ft where the reafons pinch, and where they fail. Dryd. 
2. To fpare; to be frugal. 
There is that waxeth rich by his warinefs and pinching. 
Eccluf. xi. 18. 
The poor that fcarce have wherewithal to eat, 
Will pinch and make the finging boy a treat. Dryden. 
The bountcous player outgave the pinching lord. Dryden, 
Pincu. n. f. [pingon, French, from the verb. ] 
1. A painful {queeze with the fingers. 
If any ftraggler from his rank be found, 


Glanv. ` 


A pinch muft tor the mortal fin compound, Dryden. 
2. Agripe; a pain given. — 
There cannot be a pinch in death A 
More fharp than this is. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 


3. Opprefion ; 


l PIN 


3. Opprefion ; diftrefs inflicted. 


Return to her: no, rather I chufe : 
To be a comrad with the wolf and owl, _ > 
Neceffity’s harp pinch. Shakefp. King Lear. 


A farmer was put to fuch a pinch in a hard Winter, that he 

was forced to feed his family upon the main ftock, L Ejir. 
4: Difficulty ; time of diftrels. i 

A good fure friend is a better help at a pinch, than all the 
ftratagems of a man’s own wit. : Bacon. 

The devil helps his fervants for a feafon ; but when tlicy 
come once to a pinch, he leaves ’em in the lurch. L’E/frange. 

The commentators never fail him at a pinch, and muft ex- 
cufe him. Dryden. 

They at a pinch can bribe a vote. Swijt’'s Mijcellanies. 
hens ae prh [pinch, fifi, and penny.] A mifer. Ainf. 
PyxcusHion. n. f. [pin and cufhion.] A {mall bag ftuffed 

with bran or wool on which pins are ftuck. 

She would ryin me in filks, were not the quantity, that 
goes to a large pincufbion, fufficient to make her a gown and 

ctticoat. Addifon’s Guardian, N° 271. 

Thou art a retailer of phrafes, and doft deal in remnants of 

remnants, like a maker of pincu/bions. Congreve. 
Pinpust. n. f. [pin and duff.] Small particles of metal made 
by cutting pins. ; 

The little parts of pindu/?, when mingled with fand, can- 
not, by their mingling, make it lighter. Digby. 

Pine. n.f. [pinus, Lat. pin, French.] 

The pine-tree hath amentaccous flowers or katkins, which 
are produced, at remote diftances from the fruit, on the fame 
trce ; the feeds are produced in fquamous cones: to which 
fhould be added, that the leaves are longer than thofe of a 
fir-trec, and are produced by pairs out of each fheath. Miller. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 

When they are fretted with the gufts of heaven. Shake/p. 

Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his fprayes ; 

\ Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days.  Shakefp. 

Go forth unto the mount, and fetch pine-branches. Nehem. 

To Pine. v.a. [piman, Sax. pijnen, Dutch.] 
1. To languifh ; to wear away with any kind of mifery. 

My hungry eyes through greedy covetife, 

With no contentment can themfelves fuffice ; 


But having, pine, and having not, complain. Spenfer. 
I burn, I pine, I perifh, 
If I atchieve not this young modeft girl. Shake/p. 


Since my young lady’s going into France, the fool hath 
much pined away. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Sec, fee the pining malady of France, 
Behold the moft unnat’ral wounds, 
Which thou thyfelf haft giv’n her woful breaft. Shake/p. 
Ye fhall not mourn, but pine away for your iniquities. 
Ezekiel xxiv. 23. 
The wicked with anxiety of mind 
Shall pine away ; in fighs confume their breath. 
To me who with eternal famine pine, 
Alike is hell, orparadife, or heav’n. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
Farewell the year, which threaten’d fo 
The faireft light the world can fhow ; 
Welcome the new, whofe ev’ry day, 
Reftoring what was fnatch’d away 
By pining ficknefs from the fair, 
That matchlefs beauty does repair. 
This night fhall fee the gaudy wreath decline, 
The rofes wither, and the lilies pine. 
2. To languifh with defire. 
We may again 
Free from our feafts and banquets bloody knives, 
Do faithful homage and receive free honours : 
All which we pine for. Shake/p. Macbeth. 


We ftood amaz’d to fee your miftrefs mourn, 


Sandys. 


Waller. 
Tickell. 


Unknowing that fhe pin’d for your return. Dryden. 
Your new commander need not pine for action. Philips. 
To PINE. v. a. 
1. To wear out; to make to languifh. 
Part us ; I towards the north, ~ 
Where fhiverine cold and ficknefs pines the clime. 
Shake/p. 
Beroe pin'd with pain, 
Her age and anguifh from thefe rites detain. Dryden, 
Thus tender Spencer liv’d, with mean repaft ` 
Content, deprefs’d with penury, and pin’d 
In foreign realm : yet not debas’d his verfe. Philips. 


2. To grieve for; to bemoan in filence. 
: Abafh’d the devil ftood, mo 
Virtue in her fhape how lovely, faw; and pin’ 
His ie, oo Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.iv. 
PINEAPPLE. n. f. i " 
The oji hath a flower confifting of one leaf, divided 
into three parts, and is funnel-fhaped: the embryos are pro- 


duced in the tubercles: thefe become a flefhy fruit full of 


CHAN 


juice: the feeds, which are lodged in the tubercles, are very 
{mall and almott kidney-fhaped. Agee 

Try if any words can give the tafte of a pineapple, and 
make one have the true idea of its relifh. ocke. 

It a child were kept where he never faw but black and 
white, he would have no more ideas of fcarlet, than he that 
never tafted a pineapple, has of that particular relifh. Locke. 

PINEAL. adj. [pineale, Fr.] Refembling a pincapple. An epi- 
thet given by Des Cartes from the form, to the gland which 
he imagined the feat of the foul. 

Courticrs and fpanicls exactly refemble one another in the 
pineal gland. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

PiNFEATHERED. adj. [pin and feather.] Not fledged ; having 
. the feathers yet only beginning to fhoot. 
We fee tome raw pinfeather’d thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing ; 
Who for falfe quantities was whipt at {chool. Dryden. 
Pinrotp. x, f. [pinvan, Sax. to fhut up, and fo/d.] A place 
in which beafts are confined. 

The Irifh never come to thofe raths but armed 3 which the 
Englith nothing fufpecting, are taken at an advantage, like 
fheep in the pinfold. Spenfer on Ireland. 

{ care not for thee.— 
—If I had thce in Lipfbury pinfold, I would make thee 


care for me. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Confin’d and pefter’d in this pinfold here, 


Strive to keep upa frail and teverith being. Milton 
Oaths were not purpos’d more than law 
To keep the good and juft in awe, 
But to confine the bad and finful, 
Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Hudibras 
Pincus. n.f- A {mall clofe; an inclofure.. Ainf. 


Prnmoney. n. f. [pin and money.] Money allowed to a wite 
for her private expences without account. 
The woman muft find out fomething elfe to mortgage, 
when her pinmoney is gone. Addifon’s Guardian. 
PI NGUID. adj. [pinguis, Lat.] Fat; un@uous. Little ufed. 
Some clays are more pinguid, and other more flippery ; 
yet all of them are very tenacious of water on the furface. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
PINHOLE. n. f. [pin and hole] A {mall hole, fuch as is 
made by the perforation of a pin. 


The breaft at firft broke in a {mall pinhole. 
Pi’Nton. n. f. [pignon, Fr. 
1. The joint of the wing remoteft from the body. 
2. Shake/peare feems to ufe it for a feather or quill of the wing. 

He is pluckt, when hither 

Fle fends fo poor a pinion of his wing. 

3. Wing. 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 

The flitting fkies, like flying purtuivant. 

The God, who mounts the winged winds, 

Faft to his feet the golden pinions binds, 

That high through fields of air his flight furtain, 

Though fear fhould lend him pinions like the wind, 

Yet fwifter fate will feize him from behind. Swift. 

4. The tooth of a finaller wheel, an{wering to that of a larger. 
5. Fetters for the hands. ' Ainf. 
To Pinion. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bind the wings. 

Whereas they have facrificed to themfelves, they become 
themfelves facrifices to the incon{tancy of fortune, whofe 
wings they thought by their felf-wifdom to have pinioned. 

Bacon’s Effays, NÌ 24. 


Wifeman, 


L hake/p. 
Fairy Queen, 


Pope. 


2. To confine by binding the wings. 
3- To bind the arm to the body. 
A fecond fpear fent with equal force, 
His right arm pierc’d, and holding on, bereft 
His ufe of both, and pinion’d down his left. 
4. To confine by binding the elbows to the fides, 
Swarming at his back the country cry’d, 
And feiz’d and pinion’d brought to court the knight. 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 


5. To fhackle; to bind. 
Know, that I will not wait pinion’ d at your mafter’s court ; 
rather make my country’s high pyramids my gibbet, and hang 
me up in chains, Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
You are not to go loofe any longer, you mutt be pinion’d, 
Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
O loofe this frame, this knot of man untie ! 
That my free foul may ufe her wing, 
Which now is pinion’d with mortality, 
Asan entangled, hamper’d thing. 


Herbert, 
In vain from chains and fetters free, 
The great man boafts of liberty ; 
He’s pinion'd up by formal rules of {tate, Norris. 
6. To bind to. 
A heavy lord fhall hang at ev'ry wit; 
And while on fame’s triumphant car they ride, 
Some flave of ntine be pinton'd to their fide. Dinciad, 
Pins. 


PIO 


Pink. n.f. [pince, Fr. from pink, Dutch, an cye 3 whence 
the French word æillet.] 
1. A imall fragrant flower of the oillifower kind. é 
In May and June come pinks of all forts ; efpecially the 
bluth pink. i Bacon's Effay:. 
2. An eye; commorily a fmall eye: as, pink-eycd. 
Cane thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shakefpeare. 
3. Any thing fupremely exccllent. T know not whether from 
the flower or the eye, or a corruption of pinacle. 
Tam the very pink of courtefy. Shake/p. Rom. and Ful. 
4. A colour ufed by painters. : 

Pink is very fulceptible of the other colours by the mixture ; 
if you mix brown-red with it, you will make it a very earthy 
colour. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

5. [Pingue,Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow-fterned fhip. 
This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers ; 
Give fire, fhe is my prize. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windy. 
6. A fifh ; the minow. Ainfworth. 
To Pink. v.a. [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] To work in oy- 
let holes; to pierce in fmall holes. 

A haberdafher’s wife of {mall wit rail’d upon me, till her 
pink'd porringer fell off her head. Shake/p. Henry VIT. 

The fea-hedgehog is enclofed in a round fhell, handfomely 
wrought and pink'd. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Happy the climate, where the beau 

Wears the fame fuit for ufe and fhow ; 

And at a fmall expence your wife, 

If once well pink’d, is cloath’d for life. Prior. 

To Pink. v.n. [pincken, Dutch; from the noun.} To wink 
with the eyes. 

A hungry fox lay winking and pinking, as if he had fore 
eyes. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

PINMAKER. 2. f. [pin and make.] He who makes pins. 
Prnwace. n. f. [pinaffe, Fr. pinnacia, Italian; pinaga, Span. ] 
A boat belonging to a fhip of war. It feems formerly to 
have fignified rather a {mall floop or bark attending a larger fhip. 

Whilft our pinnace anchors in the downs, 

Here fhall they make their ranfom on the fand. —_ Shake/p. 
For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by night ina 
fmall pinnace to the Rhodes. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
I fent a pinnace or poft of advice, to make a difcovery of 


the coaft, before I adventured my greater fhip. Spelman. 
Thus to ballaft love, 
I faw I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne. 


I difcharged a bark, taken by one of my pinnaces, coming 
from cape Blanch. Raleigh’ s Apology. 
A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay. ilion. 
Swift as a fwallow fweeps the liquid way, 

The winged pinnace fhot along the fea. 

PINNACLE. ^. f. [pinnacle, Fr. pinna, Lat.] 
1. A turret or clevation above the reit of the building. 
My letting fome men go up to the pinnacle of the temple, 
was a temptation to them to caft me down headlong. K. Char. 
He who defires only heaven, laughs at that enchantment, 
which engages men to climb a tottering pinnacle, where the 
ftanding is uneafy, and the fall deadly. Decay of Piety. 
He took up fhip-moncy where Noy left it, and, being a 
judge, carried it up to that pinnacle, from whence he almoft 


Pope. 


broke his neck. Clarendon. 
Some metropolis 
With glift’ring fpires and pinnacles adorn’d. Milton. 
2. A high {piring point. 
The flipp’ry tops of human ftate, 
The gilded pinnacles of fate. Cowley. 


Pinner. n. f. [from pinna or pinion. ] 
1. The lappet of a head which fies loofe; 
Her goodly countenance I’ve feen, 
Sct off with kerchief ftarch’d, and pinners clean. Gay. 
An antiquary will fcorn to mention a pinner or anight-rail, 
but will talk on the vitta. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
2. A pinmaker. Ainfworth. 
Pinnock. n. f. The tom-tit. Ainfworth. 
Pint. n.f. [pint, Sax. pinte, Fr. pinta, low Lat. ] Half a 
quart; in medicine, twelve ounces ; a liquid meafure. 
Well, you'll not believe me generous, till I crack half a 
pint with you at my own charges. — Dryden. 
Pi'nuces. n. f. Inaftronomy, the fights of an aftrolabe. Dic?. 
PIONEER. 7. f. [pionter, from pion, obfolete Fr. pion, accord- 
ing to Scaliger, comes from peo for pedito, a foot foldier, who 
was formerly employed in digging for the army. A pioneer 
is in Dutch, fpagenier, from /page, a fpade ; whence Junius 
imagines that the French borrowed fagenier, which was after- 
wards called pioncer,]} One whofe bufinefs is to level the 
road, throw up works, or fink mines in military operations. 
Well faid, old mole, can`ft work i’ th’ ground fo falt ? 
A worthy pioneer ? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
‘Three try new experiments, fuch as thein{clves think good ; 


thefe we call proneers or miners. Bacon. 
His pioneers 
Even the paths, and make the highways plain. = Fairfax. 


Re lf l 


Of labouring pioneers 

A multitude with fpades and axes arm’d, 

To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fll. Milton. 

The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, fent thither an 
army of pioneers to demolifh the buildings, and deface the 
beauties of the ifland. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

Pr’oninc. n.f. Works of pioneers. Spenfer. 
Prony. n.f. [paonia, Lat.] A large flower. See Peony. 
PIOUS. adj. [pius, Lat. pieux, Fr.] 
1. Careful of the duties owed by created beings to God; godly; 
religious ; fuch as is due to facred things. 
Pious awe that fear’d to have offended. Milton, 
2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 

As he is not called a juft father, that educates his children 
well, but pious; fo that prince, who defends and well rules 
his people, is religious. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Where was the martial brother’s pious care ? 

Condemn’d perhaps fome foreign fhore to tread. 

. Praétifed under the appearance of religion. 

I fhall never gratify fpightfulnefs with any finifter thoughts 

of all whom pious frauds have feduced. King Charles. 
Prousty. adv. [from pious.) Ina pious manner; religioufly ; 
with regard ; fuch as is due to facred things. 

The prime act and evidence of the chriftian hope ts, to 
fet induftrioufly and pioufly to the performance of that condi- 
tion, on which the promife is made. Hammond. 

See lion-hearted Richard, with his force 
Drawn from the North, to Jury’s hallow’d plains ; 


Pope. 


Pioufly valiant. Philips. 
This martial prefent piou/ly defign’d, 

The loyal city give their beft-lov’d king. Dryden. 
Let freedom never perifh in your hands ! 

But piou/ly tranfmit it to your children. Addifon’s Cats. 


Pip. n. j. [pippes Dutch ; pepie, Fr. deduced by Skinner from 
pituita ; but probably coming from pipio or pipilo, on account 
of the complaining cry. ] 

1. A defluxion with which fowls are troubled; a horny pellicle 
that grows on the tip of their tongues. 

When murrain reigns in hogs or fhecp, 

And chickens languifh of the pip. Hudibras. 

A fpiteful vexatious gipfy died of the pip. L’Eftrange. 

2. A {poton the cards. {Í know not from what oriġinal, unlefs 
from p:é?, painting; in the country, the pictured or court 
cards are called pic?s. 

When our women fill their imaginations with pips and 
counters, I cannot wonder ata new-born child, that was 
marked with the five of clubs. Addifon’s Guardian. 

To Pip. v.a. [pipio, Lat.] To chirp or cry as a bird. 

It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick pip and cry in the 


ege, before the fhell be broken. Boyle. 
Pire. n. f. [pib, Welfh ; pipe, Saxon. ] 
I. Any long hollow body ; a tube. 
The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we’ve ftuff’d 
Thete pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. Shake/p. 


The part of the pipe, which was lowermoft, will become 
higher ; fo that water afcends by defcending. Wilkins. 
{t has many fprings breaking out of the fides of the hills, 
and vaft quantities of wdod to make pipes of. Adadifon. 
An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the more pipes 
it hath, and as it advanceth in age, {till fewer. Arbuthnot. 
2. A tube of clay through which the fume of tobacco is drawn 
into the mouth. 
‘ry the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco and other 
things, to dry and comfort. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
His ancient pipe in fable dy’d, 


And half unfmoak’d lay by his fide. Swift. 
My hufband’s a fot, 
With his pipe and his pot. Swift. 


3. An inffrument of hand mufick. 
I have known, when there was no mufick with him but the 
drum and the fife, and now Nad he rather hear the taber and 


the pipe. Shake/p. 

‘The folemn pipe and dulcimer. Milton. 
The thrill found of a {mali rural pipe, 

Was entertainment for the infant ftage. Rojcommon. 


‘There is no reafon, why the found oi a pipe fhould leave 
traces in their brains. Locke. 
4. The organs of voice and refpiration ; as, the wind-pipe, 
. The exercife of finging gpeneth the breait and pipes. Peac. 
5. The key of the voice. 
My throat of war be turn’d, | 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
6. An office of the exchequer. 

That office of her majeity’s exchequer, we, by a metaphor, 
call the pipe, becaule the whole receipt is nally conveyed 
into it by the means of divers fimall pipes or quills, as water 
into a ciltern. Bacon. 


7. [Peps 


? 
PIQ 


=, [ Peep, Dutch ; pipe, Fr.] A liquid meafure containing two 
“ hogtheads. ‘ 
°F think I fhall drink in pipe wine with Falftaff; I'll make 
him dance. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
To Pipe. v. n. [from thé noun. } 
1. To play onthe pipe. — l ) 
Merry Michael the Cornifh poet piped thus upon his gaten 
pipe for merry England. Camden’s Remains. 
We have piped unto you, and you have not danced, Mat. 


In finging, as in țiping, you excel. Dryden. 
Gaming goats, and ficecy flocks, 

And lowing herds, and piping {wains; 

Come dancing to me. Swift. 


2. To have a fhrill found. 
His big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childith treble, pipes 

And whiftles in his found. Shakefp. As You like it. 
Piper. 7. f. [from pipe.] One who plays on the pipe. 

Pipers and trumpeters fhall be heard no more in thee. Rev. 
Pi/peTREE. n.f The lilac tree. 
PrpinG. adj. [from pipe. This word is only ufed in low 

language. ] 
1. Weak ; feeble; fickly: from the weak voice of the fick. 
I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlets to ipy my fhadow in the fun. Shake/p. 
2. Hot; boiling: from the found of any thing that boils. 


Prpkin. n. j. [diminutive of pipe, a large veflel.] A {mall 
earthern boiler. 


A pipkin there like Homer’s tripod walks. Pope. 
Some officer might give confent 
Toa large cover’d pipkin in his tent. King. 


Pippin. x. j. [puppynghe, Dutch. Skinner.] A harp apple. 
Pippins take their name from the {mall fpots or pips that 
ufually appear on the fides of them: fome are called ftone 
pippins from their obduratenefs; fome Kentith pippins, be- 
caufe they agree well with that foil; others French pippins, 
having their original from France, which is the beft bearer 
of any of thefe p:ppins; the Holland pippin and the ruffet 
pippin, from its ruflet hue; but fuch as are diftinguifhed by 
the names of grey and white pippins are of equal goodnefs : 
they are generally a very pleafant fruit and of good juice, 
but flender bearers. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
You fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
eat a laft year’s pippin of my own graffing. Shakefp. 

At {upper entertain yourfelf with a pippin roafted. 
Harvey, 

The ftory of the pippin-woman, I look upon as fabulous. 
Addifon’s Spetator, N° 247. 

His foaming tufks let fome large pippin grace, 


Or midft thole thund’ring {pears an orange place. King. 
This p:ppin fhall another trial make ; 
See from the core two kernels brown I take. Gay. 


Pi’Quant. adj. [piquant, French. ] 
1. Pricking; piercing ; ftimulating. 
There are vaft mountains of a tranfparent rock extremely 
folid, and as piquant to the tongue as falt. Addifon on Italy. 
2. Sharp; tart; pungent; fevere. 
Some think their wits afleep, except they dart out fome- 
what that is piquant, and to the quick: that is a vein that 
would be bridled ; and men ought to find the difference be- 
tween faltnefs and-bitternefs. Bacon’s Effays. 
Men make their railleries as piquant as they can to wound 
the deeper. Government of the Tongue. 
Prquancy. n. /. [from piguant.] Sharpnefs ; tartnefs. 
PrQuaNntLy. adu. [from piquant.) Sharply ; tartly. 
A {mall miftake may leave upon the mind the lafting me- 
mory of having been piguantly, though wittily taunted. Locke. 
PIQUE. x. f. [pique, French.] 
3. Anill will; an offence taken; petty malevolence. 
He had never any the leaft pigue, difference or jealoufy 
with the king his father. Bacon’s Henry VIII. 
Men take up pigues and difpleafures at others, and then 
every opinion of the difliked perfon muft partake of his 
fate. Decay of Piety. 
Out of a perfonal pigue to thofe in fervice, he ftands as a 
looker-on, when the government is attacked. Addifon. 
2. A ftrong pafon. 
Though he have the pigue, and long, 
’Tis ftill for fomcthing in the wrong ; 
As women long, when they’re with child, 
For things gxiyauagant and wild. 
. Point; nicety ; punctilio. 
Snead long pre(cription of eftablith'd laws, 
And pique of honour to maintain a caufe, 
And fhame of change. 
To Pique. v. a. [piquer, Fr.] 
1. To touch-with envy or virulency ; to put into fret. 
Piqu’d by Protogenes’s fame, 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came 
To fee a rival and a friend, 
Prepar’d to cenfure or commend. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


Dryden, 


Prior. 


PIS 


The lady was pigued by her indifference, and began to 
mention going away. Female Quixote. 
2. To offend ; to irritate. l 
Why pique all mortals, that affeét a name? 
A fool to pledfure, yet a flave to fame ! Pope. 
3. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To value ; to fix reputa- 
tion as on a point. [ je piquer, French.] 
Children, having made it eafy to part with what they 
have, may pique them/elves in being kind. Locke. 
Men apply themfelves to two or three foreign, dea!, and 
which are called the learned, languages ; and pique themfelves 
upon their fkill in them. Locke on Education. 
To PIQUEE'’R. Sce PICKEER. ; 
PIQUEE'RER. m. f A robber; a plunderer. Rather prckeerer. 
When the guardian profefled to engage in faction; the word 
was given, that the guardian would foon be feconded by 


fome other piqueerers from the fame camp. Swift. 
PIQBE'T. n. f. [picquet, Fr.] A game at cards. 
She commonly went up at ten, 
Unlefs fiquet was in the way. Prior. 


Inftead of entertaining them{clves at ombre or piguet, they 

would wreftle and pitch the bar. Spectator. 

Prracy. n. f. [rsigaleia; piratica, Lat. piraterie, Fr. from 
pirate.] The a& or pra&tice of robbing on the fea. 

Our gallants, in thcir frefh gale of fortune, began to fkum 

the feas with their piracies. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, 
Now fhall the ocean, as thy T'hames, be tree, 


From both thofe fates of ftorms and piracy. Waller. 
Fame {wifter than your winged navy flics, 

Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 

To all that piracy and rapine ufe: Waller. 


His pretence for making wer upon his neighbours was their 
ptracies ; though he practifed the fame trade. Arbuthnot. 
PIRATE. n.f. [wesparss 5 pirata, Lat. pirate, Fr.] 
1. A fea-robber. ; 
Wrangling pirates that fall out 
In fharing that which you have pill’d from me. — Shake/p. 
Pirates all nations are to profecute, not fo much in the 
right of their own fears, as upon the band of human fo- 


cicty. Bacon. 
Relate, if bufinefs or the thirft of gain 
Engage your journey o’er the pathlefs main, 
Where favage pirates feek through feas unknown 
The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. Pope. 


2. Any robber; particularly a bookfeller who feizes the copies 
of other men. 
To Pirate. v.n. [from the noun.] To rob by fea. 

When they were a little got out of their former condition, 
they robbed at land and pzrated by fea: Arbuthnot. 

Nabis poffeffed himfclf of the coaft near to Sparta, and 
there pirated outrageoufly upon all the Peloponnefian trade. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To Pirate. v.a. [pirater, Fr.] To take by robbery. 
They publickly adveriifed, they would pirate his edition. 
Pope. 
Prra’TICAL, adj. [piraticus, Lat. from pirate.] Predatory ; 
robbing ; confifting in robbery. 

Having gotten together fhips and barks, fell to a kind of 
piratical trade, robbing, fpoiling and taking prifoners the 
{hips of all nations. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The errors of the prefs were multiplied by prratical printers ; 
to not one of whom I ever gave any other encouragement, 
than that of not profecuting them. Pope. 

Pisca’T10n. n.f. [pifcatio, Lat.) The act or practice of 
fifhing. 

There are extant four books of cynegeticks, or venation ; 
five of halieuticks, or pi/cation, commented by Ritterhufius. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Prscary. n.f. A privilege of fifhing. Di&. 
Pi'scaTory. adj. [pifcatorius, Lat.) Relating to fifhes. 

On this monument is reprefented, in bas-relief, Neptune 
among the fatyrs, to fhew that this poet was the inventor of 
pifcatory eclogues. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Piscr’vorous. adj. [pifcis and voro.] Fifheating; living on 
fith 


In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat is fwallowed 
into the crop or into a kind of anteftomach, obferved in pifci- 
vorous birds, where it is moiftened and mollified by fome 
proper juice. Ray on the Creation. 

PisH. interj. A contemptuous exclamation. This is fometimes 
fpoken and written phaw. I know not their etymology, and 
imagine them formed by chance. 

There was never yet philofopher 

That could endure the toothach patiently ; 

However they have writ, 

And made a pif/h at chance or fufferance. Shake/p. 

She frowned and cried pi, when I faid a thine that I 
ftole. A e Spefator, N° 268. 

To PisH. v.n. [from the interjection.] To exprcfs contempt. 


He turn'd over your Homer, fhook his head, and pi/h'd at 
every line of it. Pope. 
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Pr'sMIne. nf. (mypa, Sax. pifiniere, Dutch.] Anant; an 


emmet. 
His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 
Might fit a pifmire ora whale. Prior. 
Prejudicial to fruit are pifmires, caterpillars and mice. Mort. 
Po PISS. aa, [paffer, Fr. piffen, Dutch.] To make water. 
I charge the pijfing conduit run nothing but claret. Shake/p. 


Onevals piffes, the reft pi/s for company. L'Eftrange. 
Once poflets’d of what with care you fave, 
The wanton boys would pi/s upon your grave. Dryden. 


Piss. ». f. [from the verb.] Urine; animal water, 

y {pleen is at the little rogues, it would vex one more to 
be knock’d on the head with a pz/s-pot than a thunder 
bolt. Pope to Swift. 

Prssanep. z. f. A yellow flower growing in the grafs. 

Pi'sspurnt. adj. Stained with urine. 

Pisra‘cuio. x. fi [piftache, Fr. piftacchi, Italian; piftachia, 
Latin. } 

The pi/fachio is a dry fruit of an oblong figure, pointed at 
both ends about half an inch in length, and a third of an inch 
in thicknefs: it has a double fhell, the exteriour one mem- 
branaccous and thin, and the inner hard, tough and woody : 
the kernel is of a green colour and a foft and unétuous fub- 
itance, much like the pulp of an almond, of a pleafant tafte : 
pi/lackios were known to the ancients, and the Arabians call 
them pe/luch and fe/tuch, and we fometimes fftich nuts. Hill. 

Piftachios, fo they be good, and not mufty, joined with al- 
monds, are an excellent nourifher. Bacon’; Nat. Hif. 

PISTE. x. /. [French.] The track or tread a horfeman makes 
upon the ground he goes over. 

PistLLATion. n. fi [piflillum, Lat.) The aét of pounding 
in a mortar. 

‘The beft diamonds we have are comminuible, and fo far 
from breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto pi/fillation, 
and refift not an ordinary peftle. Browns Vulear Errours. 

Pistor. n. f. (piftole, piflolet, Fr.] A {mall handgun. 

Three watch the door with pi/ols, that none fhould iffue 

out. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
The whole body of the horte pafled within pr/tol-fhot of 
the cottage. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Quickfilver difcharged from a pifo? will hardly pierce 
through a parchment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus of the cye, of 
the bignefs of a pi/ol-bullet. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To Prstou. v. a. [piffoler, Fr.] To fhoot with a piftol. 
Pi'sroLe. » f. [piftole, Fr.) ° A coin of many countries and 
many ‘degrees of value. 

I fhall ditburden him of many hundred pi/foles, to make 
him lighter for the journcy. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

PisvoLEt. n. fi [diminutive of pil.) A little piftol. 

Thofe unlickt bear-whelps, unhl’d pi/ftolets 

That, more than cannon-fhot, avails or lets. Donne. 

Pi'sron, nf. [pifton, Fr.] The movable part in feveral ma- 
chines; as in pumps and fyringes, whereby the fuction or at- 
traction is caufed ; am embolus. 

PIT. 2. f. [piz, Saxon. ] 

1. A hole in the ground, 

Get you gone, 

And from the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i’ th’ morning. 

Tumble me into fome loathfome pit, 

Where never man’s eye may behold my body. 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit ; 

It is more worthy to leap in ourfelves, 

Than tarry ’till they pufh us. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Pits upon the fea-fhore turn into frefh water, by percola- 
tion of the falt through the fand; but in fome places of Africa, 


Shake/p. Macbeth, 
Shake/p, 


the water in fuch pits will become brackifh again. Bacon, 
2. -Abyls; profundity. 
Into what prt thou fect 
From what height fallen. Milton, 


3. The grave. 
O Lord, think no fcorn of me, left I become like them 
that go down into the pit. Pfalm xxviii. 1, 
4. ‘The area cn which cocks fight; whence the phrafe, to fly 
the prt, 
Make him glad, at leaft, to quit 
His victory, and fy the pit. Hudtbras. 
They managed the difpute as fiercely, as two game-cocks 
in the pit. Locke on Education. 
- The middle part of the theatre. 
Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the pit, 


ta 


And in thcir folly fhew the writers wit. Dryden, 
Now luck for us,” and’a kind hearty pit ; 
For he who pleafes, never fails of wit. Dryden, 


o. [Pis peis, old Fr, from petius, Lat.] Any hollow of the 


body : as, the pit of the ftomach ; the arm pit. 
=, A dint made by the finger. 


ToPsrreaca! Lo fink in hollows. 
An anafarca, a {pecics of droply, is characterifed by the 
fhining and foftnefs of the fkin, which gives way to the leatt 
nnprethon, and remains pitted for fome time. Sharp. 


Parapan. s. J. [probably from pas a pas, or patte patte, Fr. | 


P T” 


1. A flutter; a palpitation. 
A lion meets him, and the fox’s heart went prlapat. L’ Bly, 
2. A light quick itep. 

Now [hear the p/tapat of a pretty foot through the dark 
alley: no, ’tis the fon of a mare that’s broken loofe, and 
munching upon the melons. Dryden's Don Sebaftian, 

PITCH. x. f. [pic, Sax. pix, Lat.} The refin of the pine ex- 
tracted by fire and infpiffated. 
They that touch pitch will be defiled: Proverbs, 

Of air and water mixed together, and confumed with fire, 
is made a black colour; as in charcoal, oil, pitch and 
links. Peacham on Drawing. 

A veflel fmear’d round with pitch. Milton. 
2. [From pidts, Fr. Skinner.] Any degree of elevation or 
height. 

5 Lovely concord and moft facred peace 

Doth nourifh virtue, and faft friendíhip breeds, 

Weak fhe makes ftrong, and {trong things does increafe, 

Till it the pitch of highe{t praife exceeds, Fairy Queen. 

How high a prtch his refolution foars. Shuke/p. 
Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 
To mount aloft with thy imperial miftrefs, 
_ And mount her pitch. Shakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 
I have, perhaps, fome fhallow judgment. Shakecfp. 
Down they fell, 
Driv’n headlong from the pitch of heav’n, down 
Into this deep. Milton’s Par, Loft, b. ii. 
Cannons fhoot the higher pitches, 

The lower we let down their breeches. Hudibras. 

Alcibiades was one of the beft orators of his age, not- 
withftanding he lived at a time when learning was at the 
higheft pitch. Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 

3. Higheft rife. 
A beauty waining, and diftreffed widow, 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 


‘Lo bate declenfion and loath’d bigamy. Shake/p. 
4. State with refpect to lownefs or height. 
From this high pitch let us defcend 
A lower flight; and {peak of things at hand. Milton, 


By how much from the top of wond’rous glory, 
Strongeft of mortal men, 

To loweft pitch of abject fortune thou art fall’n. 
5- Size; ftature. 

That infernal monfter having caft 
His weary foe into the living well, 

’Gan high advance his broad difcoloured breat 
Above his wonted pitch. Fairy Queen. 

Were the whole frame hcre, 
It is of fuch a fpacious lofty pitch, 
Your roof were not fufficient to contain it. 

It turn’d itfelf to Ralpho’s fhape ; 

So like in perfon, garb and pitch, 
Twas hard t’ interpret which was which. 
6. Degree; rate. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils, with infinite 
Manflaughter, fhall be held the higheft pitch 
Of human glory. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Our refident Tom 
From Venice is come, 
And hath left the ftatefman behind him, 
‘Talks at the fame pitch, 
Is as wife, is as rich, 
And juft where you left him, you find hime Denham. 

Princes that fear’d him, grieve; concern’d to {ce 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. Waller. 
Evangelical innocence, fuch as the gofpel accepts, though 

mingled with feveral infirmities and defects, yet amounts to 
fuch a pitch of righteoufnefs, as we call fincerity. South. 
When the fun’s heat is thus far advanced, ’tis but juft 
come upto the pitch of another fet of vegetables, and but 
great enough to excite the terreftial particles, which are more 
ponderous. Woodward's Natura?! Hiflory. 
To PITCH. v. a. [appicciare, Italian.) 
1. To fix ; to plant. 

On Dardan plains the Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions.  Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

Sharp ftakes, pluckt out of hedges, 

They pitched in the ground: Shake/p. Henry VI. 

He counfelled him how to hunt his game, 

What dart to caft,* what net, what toile to pitch. Fairfax. 
David prepared a place for the ark of God, and pitched for 
‘it a tent: 1 Chron. xv. 1. 
Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow, ~ Knolles, 
When the victor 
Had conqucred ‘Thebes, he pitched upon the plain ' 
His mighty camp. 5 Dryden’s Knight's Taie, 

To Chafis’ pleafing plains he took his way, 7 
There pitch'd his tents, and there retolv'd to ftay. Dryden. 

The trenches firft they pafs’d, then tock their way 
Where their proud foes in prtvb'd pavilions lay. ee 

7 a. Q 


Milton. 


Shake/p. 


Hud E 


P1T 


2. To order regularly. 
In fetting down the form of common prayer, there was 


no need to mention the learning of a fit, or the unfitnels of 
an ignorant minifter; more than that he, which detcribeth 
the manner how to pitch a ficld, fhould fpeak of moderation 
and fobricty in diet. Hooker, b. ve f. 3T. 
One pitched battle would determine the fate of the Spanifh 
continent. Addifon on the State of the War. 
3. To throw headlong ; to calt forward, 
‘Vhey’ll not pitch me i’ th’ mire, 
Unlets he bid ’em. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
‘They would wrettle, and pitch the bar for a whole atter- 
noon. Spectator, N° 434. 
4. Vo finear with Prrew. [pico, Lat. from the noun. ] 
‘Che ark pitch within and without. Genefis vi. 14. 
‘The Trojans mount their fhips, born on the waves, 
And the pitch’d veficls glide with eaty force. Dryden. 
Some pitch the ends of the timber in the walls, to preferve 
them from the mortar. Moxon's Mechanical Exercife. 
I pitched over the convex very thinly, by dropping melted 
pitch upon it, and warming it to keep the pitch foft, whilft 
l ground it with the concave copper wetted to make it {pread 
evenly all over the convex. Newton's Opticks. 
5. To darken. 
The air hath ftarv’d the rofes in her cheeks, 


And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. Shake/p. 
Damon 
Rofe carly from his bed; but foon he found 
The welkin pitch’d with fullen cloud. Addifon. 
6. To pave. Ainfworth, 


ToPricu. v. n. 
x. To light; to drop. 
When the fwarm is fettled, take a branch of the tree 
whereon they pitch, and wipe the hive clean. Mor timer. 
2. To tall headlong. 
The courfer o'er the pommel caft the knight ; 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 


He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden. 
3. To fix choice. 
We think ’tis no great matter which, 
They’re all alike, yet we fhall pitch 
On one that fits our purpole. Hudibras. 


A free agent will p:th upon fuch a part in his choice, with 
knowledge certain. More’s Divine Dialogues. 
The fubject I have pitched upon may feem improper. South. 
I pitched upon this confideration that parents owe their chil- 
dren, not only material fubfiftence, but much more fpiritual 
contribution to their mind. Digby on the Soul. 
‘The covetous man was a good while at a ftand; but he 
came however by degrees to pitch upon one thing after an- 
othcr. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
Pitch upon the beft courfe of life, and cuftom will render 
it the mott ealy. Tallot{on’s Sermons. 
I tranflated Chaucer, and amongft the reft pitched on the 
wife of Bath’s tale. Dryden’s Fables. 
4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 
They pitched by Emmaus in the plain. 
Pi'rcHeR. n. f. [picher, French.] 
1. An carthen veiicl; a water pot. 
With fuddain fear her pitcher down fhe threw 
And fled away. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Pitchers have ears, and I have many fervants ; 
Befides old Gremio is hearkening. Shake/p. 
Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things ; 
as earthen pitchers and a {cullery. Peacham on Drawing. 
Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry, 
Not if he drown himtelf. Dryden. 
2. An inftrument to pierce the ground in which any thing is to 
be fixed. 
To the hills poles muft be fet deep in the ground, with a 
fquare iron pitcher or crow. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
PevcHrork. m f. [pitch and fork.] A fork with which corn 
is thrown upon the waggon. 
An old lord in Leiceiterfhire amufed himfelf with mending 


1 Mac. iii. 40. 


pitchforks and fpades for his tenants gratis. Swift, 
Pi'rcHiness. n. f. [from pitchy.] Blacknefs; darknefs. 
Pircuy. adj. [trom pitch.] 
1. Smeared with pitch, 
The planks, their pitchy cov’rings wafh’d away, 
Now yield; and now a yawning breach difplay. Dryden, 


2. Having the qualitics of pitch. 
Native petroleum, found floating upon fome fprings, is no 
other than this very pitchy fubftance, drawn forth of the ftrata 
by the water. Woodward on Foffils. 
3. Black ; dark ;:difinal. 
Night is fled, 
Whole pitchy mantle over-veil’d the earth. Shakefp. 
I will fort a pitchy day for thce.. Shakefp. Henry V1. 
Pitehy and dark the night fometimes appears, 
Fricrd to our woe, and parent of our fears 5 
Our joy and wonder fometimes fhe excites, 
With tars unnumber'd. 


Prior. 


PIT 


Prrcoat. n. f (pit and coal.) Foffile coal. 

The beit fuel is peat, the next charcoal made of pitcoal or 

cindcrs. Mortimer’s Hufkandry. 
Prt-man, n.f. [pitand man.] Hethat in fawing timber works 
below in the pit. ‘ 

With the pitfaw they enter the one end of the ftuff, the 
topman at the top, and the pitman under him : the topman 
objerving to guide the faw exactly, and the pitan drawing it 
with all his {trength perpendicularly down. _ Mixon. 

Prv-saw. n. ji [pit and faw.] ‘Vhe large faw ufcd by two 
men, of whom one is in the pit. 

The pit/aw is not only ufed by thofe workmen that faw 
timber and boards, but is alfo for {mall matters uled by 
joiners. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Prrveous. adj. [from pity.] 
1. Sorrowful; mournful ; exciting pity. 
When they heard that p:tecus {trained voice, 
In hafte forfook their rural merriment. Fairy Queen. 
The moft arch deed of piteous mailacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of.  Shake/p, Rich. III. 
Which when Deucalion with a piteoxs look 


Beheld, he wept. Dryden. 
2. Compafionate ; tender. 
If the feries of thy joys 
Permit one thought lefs cheerful to arife, 
Piteous transfer it to the mournful fwain. Prior. 


She gave him, piteous of his cale, 

A fhaggy tap’ttry. 

3. Wretched ; paltry; pitiful. 
Pitcous amends ! unlefs 

Be meant our grand foe. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Pi'reousLy. adv. [from piteous.] In a piteous manner. 

I muft talk of murthers, rapes and mailacres, 

Ruthful to hear, yet piteoufly perform’d. Shakefp. 
PIi'TROUSNESS. n. J. [from piteous.] Sorrowfulnefs ; tendernets. 
PrrFaLL. 2. f. [pit and fall.] A pit dug and covered, into 

which a paflenger falls unexpectedly. 
Poor bird! thoud’tt never fear the net nor lime, 

The pitfall nor the gin. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Thieves dig concealed pitfalls in his way. Sandy's. 

Thele hidden pitfalls were fet thick at the entrance of the 

bridge, fo that throngs of people fell into them. Addifon. 
PITH. n. f. [pitte, Dutch. ] 
1. The marrow of the plant ; the foft part in the midft of the 
wood. 
If a cion, fitto be fet in the ground, hath the pith finely 
taken forth, and not altogether, but fome of it left, it will bear 
a fruit with little or no core. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Her folid bones convert to folid wood, 


Pope’s Dunciad. 


To pith her marrow, and to fap her blood. Dryden. 
2. Marrow. 
As doth the pith, which left our bodies flack, 
Strings faft the little bones of neck and back ; 
So by the foul doth death ftring heav’n and earth. Donne. 


The vertebres are al] perforated in the middle, with a large 
hole for the fpinal marrow or pith to pafs along. Ray. 
3. Strength ; force. 
Pith in Scotland is ftill retained as denoting ftrength, either 
corporcal or intellectual: as, that defies all your pith. 
Leave your England, 
Guarded with grandfires, babies and old women, 
Or pats’d, or not arriv’d to pith and puiflance. Shake/p. 
Since thefe arm; of mine had feven ycars pith. Shake/p. 
4. Energy ; cogency ; fulnefs of fentiment ; clofenefs and vi- 
gour of thought and ftile. ; 
5. Weight ; moment; principal part. 
Thats my pith of, bufinels 
*T wixt you and your poor brother. 
Enterprizes of great pith and anoment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lofe the name of action. 
6. The quintefcence ; the chief part. 
The owner of a foul difeafe, 
To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 
Ev’n on the pith of lite. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Py'ruiry. adv. [from pithy.) With ftrength ; with cogency ; 
with force. s 
Pi'THINESS. n. f. [from pithy.) Energy ; ftrength. 
No lefs deferveth his wittinefs in devifing, his pi:bine/s in 
uttering, his complaint of love, fo lovely. Spenfer. 
Pi'rHLeEss. adj. [from pith.] 
1. Wanting pith. 
Weak fhoulders over-born with burthening grief 
And pithle/s arms, like to a wither’d vine 
‘That drops his faplefs branches to the ground, Shake/peare. 
2. Wanting energy ; wanting force. 7 
Pi’rHy. ad. [from pith. ] 
1. Confifting of pith. 
The pithy fibres brace and ftitch together the ligneous in a 
plant. : Grew’s Cofmol. b. i. 
1 he Herefordian plant that likes 
T’ approach the quince, and th’ alder’s pithy Rem. Philips. 
2. Strong ; 


Shakefo. 


Shake/p. Hanilet, 


n, Strong; forcible; energetick: 
Yet fhe with pithy words, and counfel fad, 

Still ftrove their {udden rages to revoke ; 

That at the laft, fuppreffing fury mad, 

They gan abftain. 

I muft begin with rudiments of art, 

More pleafant, pithy and effectual, 

‘Than hath been taught by any. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Many rare pithy faws concerning 
The worth of aftrologic learning. Hudibras. 
This pithy {peech prevail’d, and all agreed. Dryden. 
In all thefe, Goodman Faét was very fhort, but pithy ; 
| for he was a plain home-fpun man. Addifon. 
PYTIABLE. adj. [pitoyable, Fr. from pity.) Deferving pity. 

The pitiable perfons relieved, are conftantly under your 

eye. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
Prtiru. adj. [pity and full ] 
1. Melancholy ; moving compaffion. 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of death, have 
been for their goods fake caught up and carried itraight to 
the bough; a thing indeed very pitiful and horrible. Spenfer. 

A fight moft pitiful in the meaneft wretch, 
Paft {peaking of in a king: Shakefp. King Lear. 
Strangely vifited people, 
All fwoln and ulc’rous, prtifu! to the eye ; 
The mere defpair of furgery he cures.  Shake/p: Macbeth. 
Will-he his pitiful complaints renew ? 

For freedom with afflicted language fue. Sandys. 

The conveniency of this will appear, if we confider what 
a pitiful condition we had been in. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Tender; compaffionate. 
Would my heart were flint, like Edward’s, 


Fairy Queen, b.i. 


Or Edward’s foft and pitiful, like mine. Shake/p. 
Be pitiful to my condemned fons, 
_ Whofe fouls are not corrupted. Shake/p. 


3. Paltry ; contemptible ; defpicable. 
That’s villainous, and fhews a moft pitiful ambition in the 
fool that ufes it. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Une, in a wild pamphlet, befides other pitiful malignities, 
would {carce allow him to be a gentleman. Wotton. 

The accufations againft him contained much frivolous mat- 
ter or pitiful. Hayward. 

This is the doom of fallen man, to exhauft his time and 
impair his health, and perhaps to fpin out his days and him- 
{elf into one pitiful controverted conclufion. South. 

Sin can pleafe no longer, than for that pitiful {pace of time 
while it is committing; and furely the prefent pleafure of a 
finful aét is a poor countervail for the bitternefs which begins 
where the a¢tion ends, and lafts for ever. South's Sermons. 

If thefe pitiful thanks were anfwerable to this branching 
head, I fhould defy all my enemies. L’Eftrange's Fables. 

What entertainment can be raifed from fo pitiful a ma- 
chine, where we fee the fuccefs of the battle from the be- 
pinning. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 

PivieuLy. adv. [from pitiful. ] 
1. Mournfully ; in a manner that moves compaffion. 
He beat him moft pitifully ; nay, 

He beat him moft unpitifully. Shake/p. 

Some of the philofophers doubt whether there were any 
fuch thing as fenfe of pain; and yet, when any great evil has 
been upon them, they would figh and groan as pitifully as 
other men. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

2. Contemptibly ; defpicably. 

Thofe men, who give themfelves airs of bravery on reflect- 
ing uponthe laft fcenes of others, may behave the moft fiti- 
fulh in their own. Clariffa. 

PI TIFULNESS. ^. f. [from pitiful. ] 
1. Tendernefs; mercy; compafñon. 

Bafilius giving the infinite terms of praifes to Zelmane’s 
valour in conquering, and pitifulnefs in pardoning, commanded 
no more words to be made of it. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Defpicablenefs ; contemptiblenefs. 
PYTILESLY. adv. [from pitile/s.] Without mercy. 
Prrivesness. 2. f- Unmercifulnefs. 
Pi‘rizess. adj. [from pity.] Wanting pity ; wanting com- 
paffion; mercilefs. 
Fair be ye fure, but proud and pitile/s, 
As is a ftorm, that all things doth proftrate, 
Finding a tree alone all comfortlefs, 


Beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. Spen/er. 
Hadft thou in perfon ne’er offended me, 

Even for his fake am I now pitile/s. Shake/p. 

My chance, I fee, 

Hath made ev’n pity, pitile/s in thee. Fairfax. 
Upon my livid lips beftow a kifs, 

Nor fear your kiffes can reftore my breath ; 

Even you are not more pitile/s than death. Dryden. 


Pr'tTance. n. f. [pitance, Fr. pietantia, Italian.] 
r. An allowance of meat in a monaftry. 
2. A {mall portion. 
Then at my lodging, 
The worft is that at fo flender-warning 


You're like to have a thin and flender pittance. Shakefp. 
The afs faved a miferable pittance for himfelf. L’E/trange. 
I have a fmall pittance left; with which I might retire. Arb. 
Many of them lofe the greateft part of the {mall pittance 
of learning they received at the univerfity. Swft’s Mijfcellanies. 
Pituite. x. f. [pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat.] Phlegm. 
Serous defluxions and redundant pituite were the product of 
the winter, which made women fubjeét to abortions. Arb, 
Piru'itous. adj. [pituitofus; Lat. pituiteux, Fr.) Confifting 
of phlegin. 
It is thus with women, only that abound with pituitous and 
watery humours. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
The forerunners of an apoplexy are weaknefs, waterinefs 
and turgidity of the eyes, pituitous vomiting and laborious 
breathing. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
PITY. n.f. [pitie, Fr. pieta, Italian.) 
1. Compafiion ; fympathy with mifery ; tendernefs for pain or 
uneaiinefs. 
Thou haft fcourged and taken pity on me. 
Wan and meagre let it leok; 
With a pity-moving fhape. Waller. 
An ant dropt into the water ; a woodpigeon took pity of 
her, and threw her a little bough. L’Efirange. 
Left the poor fhould feem to be wholly difregarded by their 
maker, he hath implanted in men a quick and tender fenfe of 
pity and compaffion. Calamy's Sermons. 
When /Eneas is forced in his own defence to kill Laufus, 
the poet fhows him compaflionate ; he has piły on his beauty 
and youth, and is loth to deftroy fuch a mafterpiece of na- 


ture. Diyden’s Dufrefnoy. 


Tob. xi. 15. 


The mournful train 
With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind; 
Befought his pity to their helplefs kind. 
. A ground of pity; a fubject of pity or of grief. 
That he is old, the more is the pity, his white hairs do 
witnefs it. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Julius Cæfar writ a collection of apophthegms ; it is pity 
his book is loft. acon. 
’Tis great pity we do not yet fee the hiftory of Chafmir. 
Temple, 
See, where fhe comes, with that high air and mien, 
Which marks in bonds the greatnefs of a queen, 


Dryden: 


N 


What pity ’tis. Dryden. 
What pity ’tis you are not all divine. Dryden. 
Who would not be that youth? what pity is it 

That we can die but once to ferve our country? ddif. 


3. Ithas in this fenfe a plural. In low language. 
Singlenefs of heart being a virtue fo neceflary, tis a thou- 
fand pities it fhould be difcountenanced. LD’ Eftrange. 
To Pi'ry. v.a. [pitoyer, Fr.] To compaffionate milery ; to 
regard with tendernefs on account of unhappineis. 
When I defired their leave, that I might pity him, they 


took from me the ufe of mine own houfe. Shake/p. 
He made them to be pitied of all. Pfalm evi. 46. 
You I could pity thus forlorn. Milton. 
Compaffionate my pains! fhe pities me’! 
To one that afks the warm return of love, 
Compaffion’s cruelty, "tis fcorn, ’tis death. Addifon. 


To Prry. v.n. ‘To be compafhonate. 

I will not pity nor fpare, nor have mercy, but deftroy 

them. Feremiah xiii. 14. 
Pivot. n. f. [pivot, Fr.] A pin on which any thing turns. 

When a man dances on the rope, the body is a weight 

balanced on its feet,.as upon two pivots. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Pix. n.f- [pixis, Lat.] A little cheft or box, in which the con- 
fecrated hoft is kept in Roman catholick countries. Hanmer. 

He hath ftolen a pix, and hanged muft a’ be. Shake/p. 

Przzye. n. f. [quafi pifsle. Minjhew.] 
The pizzle in animals is official to urine .and generation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
PLA‘CABLE. adj. [placabilis, Lat.] Willing or pofhble to 
be appeafed. 
Since I fought 

By pray’r th’ offended deity t’ appeafe ; 

Methought I faw him placable and mild, : 

Bending his ear. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

Thofe implanted anticipations are, that there is a god, that 
he is placable, to be feared, honoured, loved, worfhipped 
and obeyed. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

PracaBr'Lity. ọn. f. [from placable. ] Willingnefs to be 
PLa’CABLENESS. } appcafed ; poffibility to be appeated. 

The various methods of propitiation and atonement fhew 
the general confent of all nations in thcir opinion of the 
mercy and placability of the divine nature. Anonymous. 

Praca’rp. |n. f. [plakaert, Dutch 5 placard, Fr.] An edict ; 

PLACART. } a declaration; a manifefto. 

ToPLacarte. v.a. [placeo, Lat.] To appeafe ; to reconcile. 
This word is ufed in Scotland. 

That the effect of an atonement and reconciliation was to 
give all mankind a right to approach and rely on the pro- 
tection and .beneficence of a placated deity, is not deducible 


from nature. Forbes. 
.PLACE. 


Pots A 


PLACE. n. f. [place, Fr. piazza, Italian 5 from platea, Lat.] 
1. Particular portion of fpace. | 
Scarch you out a place to pitch your tents. 
We accept it always and in all places, 
Here I could trequent 

With worthip, place by place, where he vouchfaf’d 

Prefence divine. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

I wil] teach him the names of the moft celebrated perlons, 
who trequ nt that place. h Addifon’s Guardian, N& 107. 

2. Locality 5 ubicty ; local relation. 

Piace is the relation of diitance betwixt any thing, and any 
two or more points confidered as keeping the fame diftance 
one with another ; and fo as at reft: it has fometimes a more 
confuied tenie, and ftands for that fpace which any body 
takes up. t. 

. Local exiftence. 

The earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found 

no place for them. Revelations xx. 11. 
4. Space in general. 
All bodies are confin’d within fome place ; 


Deut. i. 33- 
Ads xxiv. 3. 


But fhe all place within herfelf confines. Davies. 
it Separate room). 
In his brain 
He hath ftrange places cram’d with obfervation. Shake/p. 


6. A feat; refidence ; manfion. 
The Romans fhall take away hoth our place and nation. Fo. 
Saul iet him up a place, and is gone down to Gilgal. 1 Sam. 
7. Paflage in writing. 

Ho.ea faith of the Jews, they have reigned, but not by me; 
which place proveth, that there are governments which God 
doth not avow. Bacon's Holy War. 

I could not pafs by this place, without giving this fhort ex- 
plication. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

8. Ordinal relation. 

What fcripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firft place 
both of credit and obedience is due. Hooker, b.v. /.8. 

Let the eye be fatished in the firft place, even againft all 
other reafons, and let the compafs be rather in your eyes than 
in your hands. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

We fhall extinguifh this melancholy thought, of our being 
overlooked by our maker, if we confider, in the firft place, 
that he is omniprefent; and, in the fecond, that he is omni- 
fcient. Spectator, N° 565. 

g. Exiltence ; ftate of being ; validity ; {tate of actual opera- 
tion. - 
I know him a notorious liar ; 

Think him a great way fool, folely a coward ; 

Yet thefe fix’d evils fit fo ft in him, 

That they take lace, when virtue’s fteely bones 

Look bleak in the cold wind. Shake/p. 

Thefe fair overtures, made by men well efteemed for ho- 
neft dealing, could take no place. Hayward. 

They are defects, not in the heart, but in the brain; for 


they take ; lace in the ftouteft natures. Bacon. 
With faults confeis'd commiffion’d her to go, 
If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryden. 


Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain ; 
Love taught me force, and force fhall love maintain. 
Dryd. ne 
To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took not 
place. Dryden’s Dedication to his Fables. 
Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more excellent than 
the firit defign ; though Virgil muft be ftill excepted, when 
that perhaps takes not place. Dryden’s Preface to Ovid. 
Mixt government, partaking of the known forms received 
in the fchools, is by no means of Gothick invention, but 
hath place in nature and reafon. Swift. 
It is ftupidly foolifh to venture our falvation upon an expe- 
riment, which we have all the reafon imaginable to think 
God will not fuffer to take place. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
10. Rank; order of priority. 
’ The heavens themfelves, the planets, and this center 
Obferve degree, priority and place. Shakefp. 
11. Precedence; priority. This fenfe is commonly ufed in the 
phrafe take place. 
Do you think I'd walk in any plot, 
Where Madam Sempronia fhould take place of me, 
And Fulvia come i’ the rear. Benj. Fohnjon’s Catiline. 
"There would be left no meatures of credible and incredible, 
if doubtful propofitions take place before felf-evident. Locke. 
As a Britith freeholder, I fhould not fcruple taking place 
of a French marquis. Addtfon’s Freeholder. 
12. Office ; publick character or employment. 
Do you your office, or give up your place, 
And you fhall well be fpared. ; 
If I’m traduc’d by tongues that neither know 
My faculties nor perion ; 
Tis but the fate af place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muft go through. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The horfemen came to Lodronius, as unto the mott valiant 
captain, befeeching him, inftead of their treacherous gene- 


ral, to take upon him the place.  Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 


Shake/p. 


P Loa 


Is not the bifhop’s bill deny’d, 
And we {till threaten’d to be try’d ? 
You fee the king embraces 
Thofe countels he approv’d before ; 
Nor doth he promife, which is more, 


That we fhall have their places. Denham. 
Penfions in private were the fenate’s aim; 
And patriots for a place abandon’d fame. Garth, 


Some magiftrates are contented, that their places fnaould 
adorn them; and fome ftudy, to adorn their places, and reflect 
back the luftre they receive trom thence. Atterbury, 

13. Room ; way ; fpace. for appearing or acting given by ceflion ; 
not oppolition. 

Avenge not yourfelves, but rather give place unto wrath. 

Romans xii. 19. 
He took a ftride, and to his fellows cry’d, 
Give place, and mark the diff’rence if you can, 


Between a woman warrior and a man. Dryden. 
Vi@orious York did firft, with fam’d fuccefs, 

To his known valour, make the Dutch give place. Dryd. 
The ruftick honours of the fcythe and fhare, 

Give place to {words and plumes the pride of war. Dryd. 


14. Ground; room. f 
Ye feek to kill me, becaufe my word hath no place in 
you. Fo. viti. 37- 
There is no place of doubting, but that it was the very 
fame. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
To Pract. v.a. [placer, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To put in any place, rank or condition. 
Place fuch over them to be rulers. Ex. xviii. 21. 
He placed forces in all the fenced cities. 2 Chro. xvii. 2. 
Thofe accufations had been more reafonable, if placed on 
inferior perfons. Dryden's Aurengz. 
2. To fix; to fettle ; to eftablith. 
God or nature has not any where flaced any fuch jurif+ 
diction in the firft born. Locke. 
3- To put out at intereft. 
’T was his care 
To place on good fecurity his gold. 
Pra‘cer. n. f. [from place ] Onc that places. 
b Sovereign lord of creatures all, 
Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. 
PLACID. adj. [placidus, Latin. ] 
1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. 
It conduceth unto long life and to the more placid motion of 


Pope. 


Spenfer. 


the fpirits, that men’s actions be free. Bacon: 
2. Soft; kind; mild. ` 
That placid afpect and meek regard, 
Rather than aggravate my evil ftate, 
Would ftand between me and thy father’s ire. Milton. 


Pua‘cipLy. adv. [from plaid.] Mildly; gently. 

If into a’ phial, filled with good {pirit of nitre, you caft a 
piece of iron, the liquor, whofe paris moved uniformly and 
plactdly before; by altering its motion, it begins to penetrate 
and fcatter abroad particles of the iron. Boyle. 

The water eafily infinuates itfelf into, and placidly diftends 
the tubes and veflels of vegetables. Woodward. 

PLacit. n. /. [placitum, Lat.] Decree; determination. 

We {pend time in defence of their placits, which might 

have been employed upon the univerfal author. Glanvill. 
PLA‘CKET, or plaguet, n.f. A petticoat. 

You might have pinch’d a plaguet, it was fenfe'efs. Shak. 

The bone-ach is the curfe dependant on thofe that war for 
a plaquet. Skake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

PLAGIARISM. n.f. [from plagiary.} Theft; literary adop- 
tion of the thoughts or works of another. 

With great impropriety, as well as plagiari/m, they have 
moft injurioufly been transferred into proverbial maxims. Swi. 

PLA‘GIARY. x. f. [from plagium, Lat.] 
1. A thief in literature; one who fteals the thoughts or writings 
of another. 

The enfuing difcourfe, left I chance to be traduced for a 
plagiary by him who has played the thief, was one of thofe 
that, by a worthy hand, were ftolen from me. South. 

Without invention, a painter is but a copier, and a poet 
but a plagiary of others; both are allowed fometimes to copy 
and tranflate. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. The crime of literary theft. Not ufed. 
Plagiary had not its nativity with printing, but began when 
the paucity of books fcarce wanted that invention. Brown. 
PLAGUE. n. f. [plaghe, Dutch; plage, Teut. plaga, Latin; 
TANYN: | 
1. Peftilence ; a difeafe eminently contagious and deftructive. 
Thou art a bile, 

A plague-fore or imbofs’d carbuncle 

In my corrupted blood. Shake/p. King Lear. 

The general opinion is, that years hot and moift are moft 
peftilent; yet many times there have been great plagues in 
dry years. RA Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

Snakes, that ufe within thy houfe for fhade, 

Securcly lurk, and, like a plague, invade 

Thy cattle with vnom. May's Virgil's Georgicks. 
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All thole plagues, Which earth and air had broodcd, 

Firft on inferior creatures try’d their force, 
And laft they feized on man. 

2. State of mifery. 

I am fet in my plague, and my heavinefs is ever in my 

fight. Pfalm xxxviii. 17. 

3. Any thing troublefome or vexatious. 

’Tis the time’s plague, when madmen lead the blind. Sha. 
lam not mad, too well I feel :, 
‘The diff’rent plague of each calamity.  Shake/p. K. John. 
Good or bad company is the greateft bleffing or greateft 
plague of life. _ LP Efiraħge. 

' Sometimes my plague, fometimes my darling. Prior. 

To PLAGUE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To infect with peftilence. 

2. To trouble ; to teaze; to vex; to harrafs; to torment; to 
afflict ; to diftrefs ; to torture; to embarrafs; to excruciate ; 
tu make uneafy ; to difturb. 

If her nature be fo, 
That fhe will plague the man that loves her moft, 
And take delight to encreafe a wretch’s woe, 
Then all her nature’s goodly gifts are loft. 
Say my requeft’s unjuft, 
And fpurn me back ; but if it be not fo, 
Thou art not honeft, and the gods will plague thee. Shak. 
Thus were they plagu’d 
And worn with famine, Milton. 
People are ftormed out of their reafon, plagued into a com- 
pliauce, and forced to yield in their own defence. Collier. 
When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elfe to do, he 
gravely fhuts himfelf up in his clofet, and falls a tumbling 
over his papers, to fee if he can ftart a law fuit, and plague 
any of his neighbours, Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Pra GuiLy. adv. [from plaguy.] Vexatioufly ; horribly. A 
low word. 

This whifpering bodes me no good ; but he has me fo pla- 


Lee and Dryden. 


Spenfer. 


guily under the lafh, I dare not interrupt him. Dryden. 
You look’d fcornful, and fnift at the dean ; 
But he durft not fo much as once open his lips, 
And the doétor was plaguily down in the hips. Swift. 


Pracuy. adj. [from plague.) Vexatious ; troublefome. A 
low word. 
Of heats, 
Add one more to the p/aguy bill. 
What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron, 
* What plaguy mifchiefs and mifhaps 
Do dog him ftill with after-claps. 
PLAICE. n. f. [plate, Dutch.] _A flat fith. 
Of flat fifh there are foles, fowkes, dabs and plaice. Carew. 

Praip. n.f- A ftriped or variegated cloth; an outer loofe 
weed worn much by the highlanders in Scotland: there is a 
particular kind worn too by the women; but both thefe 
modes feem now nearly extirpated among them ; the one by 
aét of parliament, and the other by adopting the Englith 
dreffes of the fex. 

PLAIN. adj. [planus, Latin.] 

1. Smooth ;. level; flat; free from protuberances or excref- 
cencies. In this fenfe, efpecially in philofophical writings, 
it is frequently written plane : as, a plane fuperficies. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him; but to 
make all plain and wafte. Spenfer. 

The South and South-Eaft fides are rocky and mountainous, 
but plain in the midft. Sandys’s Journey, 

Thy vineyard muft employ thy fturdy fteer 

To turn the glebe ; befides thy daily pain 

To break the clods, and make the furface plain. Dryden. 

Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining profpects, 
though a man would chufe to travel through a p/ain one. Add. 

2. Void of ornament; fimple. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow, 
Plain without pomp, and rich without a fhow. | Dryden. 

3. Artlefs; not fubtle ; not fpecious; not learned ; fimple. 

In choice of inftruments, it is better to chufe men of a 
plainer fort, that are like to do that that is committed to them, 
and to report faithfully the fuccefs, than thofe that are cun- 
ning to contrive fomewhat to grace themfelves, and will help 
the matter in report. Bacon's Effays. 

Of many plam, yet pious chriftians, this cannot be af- 
firmed. Hammona’s Fundamentals, 

The experiments alledged with fo much confidence, and 
told by an author that writ like a plain man, and one whofe 
profeffion was to tell truth, helped me to refolve upon making 
the trial, Temple. 

My heart was made to fit and pair within, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs. Rowe. 
Our troops beat an army in plain fight and open ficld. Felt. 
Muft then at once, the character to fave, 

The pain rough hero turn a crafty knave f 

4. Honeflly rough; open; fincere; not foft in language. 
Give me leave to be plain with you, that yourlelf give no 
juft caufe of fcandal. Bacon. 


Donne. 


Hudibras, 


Pope. 


PLA 
5. Mere; bare. 


He that beguil’d you in a plain accent, was a plain knave; 
which, for my part, J will not be. Shake/p. King Lear, 
Some have at firft for wits, then poets patt, 
Turn’d criticks next, and prov’d plain fools at laft. Pope. 
6. Evident ; clear ; difcernible ; hot obfcure. 
They wondered there fhould appear any difficulty in any 
expreffions, which to them feemed very clear and plain. Clar. 
Exprefs thyfelf in plain, not doubtful words, 
That ground for quarrels or difputes affords. Denham. 
I can make the difference more plain, by giving you my 
method of proceeding in my tranflations; T confidered the 
genius and diftinguifhing chara¢ter of my author. Dryden. 
-° Tis plain in the hiftory, that Efau was never fubject to 
Jacob: Locke. 
That children have fuch a right, is plain from the laws of 
God ; that men are convinced, that children have fuch a 
right, is evident from the law of the land. Locke: 
It is plain, that thefe difcourfes ate calculated for none, but 
the fafhionable part of womankind. Addifon’s Spectator. 
To {peak one thing mix’d dialects they join; 


Divide the fimple, and the plain define. Prior. 
7. Not varied by much art. 
A plaining fong p/ain-finging voice requires, 
For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney. 


PLAIN. adv. 
1. Not obfcurely. 
2. Diftinétly ; articulately. 
The {tring of his tongue was loofed, and he fpake plain. 
Mar. vii. 35. 
3- Simply ; with rough fincerity. Zee 
Goodman Fatt is allowed by every body to be a plain- 
{poken perfon, and a man of very few words ; tropes and 
figures are his averfion. Addifon’s Count Tariff. 
Piain. n. f. [plaine, Fr.] Level ground; open; flat ; often, 
a field of battle. 
In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. Gen. xi. 2. 
The Scots took the Englifh for foolith birds fallen into 
their net, forfook their hill, and marched into the plain di- 
rectly towards them. Hayward. 
They erected their caftles and habitations in the plains and 
open countries, where they found moft fruitful lands, and 


turned the Irifh into the woods and mountains. Davies. 
Pour forth Britannia’s legions on the plain. Arbuthnot. 
While here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide fandy plains. Pope. 
The impetuous courfer pants in ev'ry vein, 
And pawing feems to beat the diftant plain. Pope. 


To Puain. v.a. [from thenoun.] To level; to make even. 
Upon one wing, the artillery was drawn, every piece ha- 
ving shis guard of pioners to plain the ways. Hayward. 
To ERAIN: v.n. [plaindre, je plains, Fr.] To lament; to 
wail. 
Long fince my voice is hoarfe, and throat is fore, 

With cries to fkies, and curfes to the ground ; 


But more I plain, I feel my woes the more. Sidney. 
A plaining {ong plain-finging voice requires 
For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney. 


The fox, that firft this caufe of grief did find, 
’Gan firft thus plain his cafe with words unkind. Hubberd, 
The inceffant weeping of my wife, 
And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 

Forc’d me to feek delays. Shake/p. 
He to himéelf thus p/ain’d, Milton, 

PLAINDEA‘LING. adj. [plain and deal.) A&ing without art. 
Though I cannot be faid to be a flattering honeft man ; it 
muft not be denied, but I am a plaindealing villain. Shakefp. 
Bring a plaindealing innocence into a confiftency with ne- 
ceffary prudence. L’Eftrange. 
PLA‘INDEALING. n. f. Management void of art. 
I am no politician; and was ever thought to have too little 


wit, and too much p/laindealing for a ftate(man. Denham. 
It looks as fate with nature’s law may ftrive 
To thew plaindealing once an age would thrive. Dryden. 


PLAINLY. adv. [from plain.) 
1. Levelly ; flatly. 

2. Not fubtilly; not fpecioufly. 
3. Without ornament. 

4. Without glofs; fincerely. 

You write to me with the freedom of a friend, fetting 
down your thoughts as they occur, and dealing plainly with 
me in the matter. Pope. 

5- In earneft; fairly. 

They charged the enemies horfe fo gallantly, that they 

gave ground; and at laft plainly run to a fafe place. Clarend. 
6. Evidently ; clearly ; not obfcurely. 

St. Auguftine acknowledgeth, that they are not only fet 
down, but alfo plainly fet down in (cripture ; fo that he which 
heareth or readeth, may without difficulty underftand. Hooter. 

Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or hate him ; 
and out of his careleffnefs, let’s them plainly fee’t,  Shaks/p. 


By 
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’ By that feed f 
Is meant thy great deliverer, who fhall bruife 
The ferpent’s head ; whereof to thee anon 4 
Plainlier fall be reveal’d. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 
We tee plainly that we have the means, and that nothing 
but the application of them is Wanting. Addi/on. 
Pra‘inness. ^. f. [from plain. } 


1. Levelnets; fatnefs. 
». Want of ornament ;. want of fhow. 


If fome pride with want may be allowed, 
We in our plainne/s may be juftly proud, 
Whate’er he’s pleas’d to own, can need no fhow. Dy yden. 
As fhades moft {weetly recommend the light, 
So modeft plainne/sfets off fprightly wit. 
3. Opennefs ; rough fincerity. ; 

Well, faid Bafilius, I have not chofen Dametas for his 
fighting nor for his difcourfing, but for his plainne/s and ho- 
netty, and therein I know he will not deceive me. Sidney. 

Your plainne/s and your fhortnefs pleafe me well. Shake/p. 
Think’ft thou, that duty fhall have dread to fpeak, 

When pow’r to flatt’ry bows; to p/ainne/s honour 

Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. — Shake/p. K. Lear. 

Plainne/s and freedom, an epiftolary ftile required. Wate. 

y. Artlefsnefs ; fimplicity. 
All laugh to find 

Unthinking plainne/s fo o’erfpreads thy mind, 

That thou could’ft ferioufly perfuade the crowd 

‘To keep their oaths. 

Praint. 7. f. [plainte, French. ] 
1. Lamentation; complaint ; lament. 
Then pour out p/aint, and in one word fay this ; 
Helplefs his p/aint, who fpoils himfelf of blifs. Sidney. 
Bootlefs are plaints, and curelefs are my wounds. Shak. 
From inward grief 
His burfting paffion into plaints thus pour’d. 
2. Exprobration of injury. 


Pope. 


There are three juft grounds of war with Spain; one of 


plaint, two upon defence. Baker 
3. Expreffion of forrow. j l 
How many childrens plaints, and mother’s cries! Daniel, 


Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone, 
And none between my weaknefs judge and me; 
Yet even thefe gentle walls allow my moan, 
Whofe doleful echoes to my plaints agree. 
Liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourfe, and various plaint, 
Thence gather’d his own doom. 
; For her relief, 
- Vext with the long expreflions of my grief, 
Receive thefe plaints. 


Wotton. 


forrowful. 


To what a fea of miferies my plaintful tongue doth Icad 


me. Sidney, b. ii. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


Milton. 


Milton's Par. Lof. 


Waller. 
PLA INTFUL. adj. [plaint and full.] Complaining ; audibly 


PLA 


Tis very difficult to trace out the feure of a veft through 
all the platts and foldings of the drapery. Addifon. 
To Prat. v. a, [from the noun.) f 
1. To fold; to double. o TOR 
The bufy fylphs furround their darling care, 
Some fold the fleeve, while others p/ait the gown; 
And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. : 
Will the on funday morn thy neckcloth plait. 
2. To weave; to braid. è 
Let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair. 
I Peter iii. 3. 
What fhe demands, inceffant I’ll prepare ; 
Pll weave her garlands, and [I] plait her hair ; 
My buly diligence fhall deck her board, 
For there at leaft I may approach my lord. 
3- Tointangle ; to involve. 
Time fhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 
Who covers faults at laft with fhamederides, Shakefpeare. 
PLATTER, 7. f. [from plait.] He that plaits. 
Pran. n. f. [plan, French.] 
I. A fcheme ; a form; a modcl. 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 
The generous plan of power delivered down 
From age to age to your renown’d forefathers. Addif. 
2. A plot of any building or ichnography ; form of any thing 
laid down on paper. 
Artifts and plans reliev’d my folemn hours; 
I founded palaces, and planted bow’rs. Prior. 
To Pian. v.a. [from the noun.] To fcheme; to form in 
defign. 
Vouchfafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the fcene of fate. 
PLA‘’naRY. adj. Pertaining to a plane. ; 
PLa’ncHED. adj. [from planch.] Made of boards. 
He hath a garden circummur’d with brick, 
Whole Weftern fide is with a vineyard backt, 
And to that vineyard is a planched gate, 
That makes his opening with this bigger key. Shakefp. 
PLA'NCHER. n. f. [plancher, French.} A board; a plank. 
Oak, cedar and chefnut are the beft builders ; fome are 
beft for planchers, as deal; fome for tables, cupboards and 
defks, as walnuts. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 
PLa‘NcHinG. n.f. In carpentry, the laying the floors in a 
building. Dia. 
PLANE. 7. f. [planus, Latin. Plain is commonly ufedin popu- 
lar language, and plane in geometry. ] 
1. A level furface. 
Comets, as often as they are vifible to us, move in planes ins 
clinedto the plane of the ecliptick in all kinds of angles. Bent. 
Projectils would ever move on jn the fame right line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggednefs of the plane, 
on which they move, ftop their motion. Cheyne. 
2. [Plane, Fr.] An inftrument by which the furface of boards 
is fmoothed. 


Pope. 
Gay. 


Prior. 


Pope. 
Dia. 


Pia intirr. n. f. [plamtif, Fr.) He that commences a fuit in 


law againft another ; oppofed to the defendant. 
The plaintiff proved the debt by three pofitive witneffes, 
and the defendant was caft in cof!s and damages. L’Eftrange. 
You and I fhall talk in cold triendfhip at a bar before a 


judge, by way of plaintif and defendant. Dryden. 
In fucha caule the plaintiff will be hifs’d, 
My lord, the judges laugh, and you're difmifs’d. Pope. 


PLAINTIFF. adj. [piaintif, Fr.] Complaining. A word not 


in ufe. 
His vounger fon on the polluted ground, 
Firtt fruit of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 


Giv’n by a brother’s hand. Prior. 


Pua'intive. adj. (plaintif, Fr.] Complaining ; lamenting ; 


exprefhve of forrow. 
His careful mother heard the plaintive found, 


Encompats’d with her fea-green fifters round. Dryden. 
The goddefs heard, 

Rofe like a morning mift, and thus begun 

To tooth the forrows of her plaintive fon. Dryden. 
Can nature’s voice 

Plaintive be drown’d, or leffen’d in the noife, 

Though fhouts as thunder loud affi&t the air. Prior. 

Leviathans in plaintive thunders cry. Young. 


Pra tnwork. 7. f. [plain and work.] Needlework as diftin- 


guifhed from embroidery; the common praétice of fewing 
or making linen garments. 


She went to plaimwork, and to purling brooks. Pope. 


Prair. n.f. [corrupted from plight or plyght, from to ply or fold. ] 
` A fold; a double. 


Should the voice direétly ftrike the brain, 
It would aftonith and confufe it much ; 
Therefore thefe p/aits and folds the found reftrain, 


That it the organ may more gently touch. Davies. 
Nor fhall thy lower garments artful plait, 

From thy fair fide dependent to thy feet, 

Arm their chafte beauties with a modeft pride, ‘ 

And double ev’ry charm they feek to hide. Prior. 
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The iron is fet to make an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the fole of the plane. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 


To PLANE. v.a. [planer, Fr. from the noun, ] 


I 


- To level ; to fmooth from inequalities. 


The foundation of the Roman caufeway was made of rough 
ftone, joined with a moft firm cement; upon this was laid 
another layer of {mall ftones and cement, to plane the inequas. 
lities of rough ftone, in which the ftones of the upper pave- 
ment were fixt. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


2. To fmooth with a plane. 


Thete hard woods are more properly {craped than planed, 
Moxon’s Mechanical E xercifes, 


PLANE-TREE. ^. f. [platanus, Lat. plane, platane, Fr. ] 


The plane-tree hath an amentaceous flower, confifting of 
feveral flender ftamina, which are all collected into {pherical 
little balls and are barren; but the embryos of the fruit, 
which are produced on feparate parts of the fame trees, are 
turgid, and afterwards become large fpherical balls, containing 
many oblong feeds intermixed with down: it is generally fup- 
pofed, that the introduction of this tree into England is 
owing to the great lord chancellor Bacon. Miller. 

The beech, the fwimming alder and the plane. Dryd, 


PLA’NET. n. f. [planeta, Lat. mravaw ; planette, Fr.] 


Planets are the erratick or wandering itars, and which are noe 
like the fixt ones always in the fame pofition to one another : 
we new number the earth among the primary planets, becaufe 
we know it moves round the fun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus and Mercury do, and that in a path or circle between 
Mars and Venus: and the moon is accounted among the fe- 
condary planets or fatellites of the primary, fince the moves 
round the earth: all the planets have, befides their motion 
round the fun, which makes their year, alfo a Motion round 
their own axes, which mukes their day ; as the earth’s re- 
volving fo makes our ‘ay and night: jt is more tnan probable, 
that the diameters of all the planets are longer than their axes’: 
we know ’tis fo in our earth; and Flamfteed and Caffinj 
found jt to be fo in Jupiter: Sir Ifaac Newton aflerte our 
earth’s equatorial diameter to exceed the other about thirty- 

fous 
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four miles; and indged elfe the motion of the earth would 
make the fea rife fo high at the equator, as to drown all the 
` parts thereabouts. Harris. 
Barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul'd like a wana’ring planet over me, 
And could it not inforce them to relent. 
And planets, planet-itruck, real eclipic 
Then fuffer’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 
"There are feven planets or errant flars inthe lower orbs of 
heaven. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
PLANETARY. adj. [planetaire, Fr. from planct.] 
1. Pertaining to the planets. 


Shake/p. 


Their planetary motions and afpects. Milten. 
To marble and to brafs, fuch features give, 

Defcribe the ftars and planetary way, 

And trace the footfteps of eternal day. Granvill. 


a. Under the denomination of any particular planet. 
Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s power, 
That watch’d the moon and planetary hour, 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d. Dryden. 
I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, I think, 
I have a picce of that leaden planet in me; I am no way 
facetious. Addifon's Spectator, N° 487. 
3. Produced by the planets. 
Here's gold, go on; 
Be as a planctary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er fome high-vic'd city hang his poifon 
In the fick air. Shake[p. Timon of Athens. 
We make guilty of our difafters the {un, the ‘moon and 
ftars, as if we were villains by an enforced obedience of pla- 
netary influence. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
4. Having the nature of a planet ; erratick, 
We behold bright planetary Jove, 
Sublime in air through his wide province move 5 
Four fecond planets his dominion own, 
And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. Blackm. 
PLANE’TICAL. adj. [trom flanet.] Pertaining to planets. 
Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the interlunary 
and plenilunary exemptions, the eclypfes of fun and moon, 
conjunctions and oppofitions planetical. Brown. 
PLANE'TSTRUCK. adj. [planet and jirtke.] Blafted ; fidere 
afflatus. 
Wonder not much if thus amaz’d I look, 
Since I faw you, I have been planetftruck 5 
x A beauty, and fo rare, I did defcry. Suckling. 
PLANIFO'LIOUS. adj. [planus and folium, Lat.] Flowers are 
fo called, when made up of plain leaves, fet together in cir- 
cular rows round the center, whofe face is ufually uneven, 
_rough and jagged. Dia. 
PLANIME TRICAL. adj. [from planimetry.] Pertaining to the 
menfuration of plane furfaces. i 
PLANIM'ETRY. n. f. [planus, Lat. and perośw 5 planimetrie, 
Fr.] The meniuration of plane {urfaces. 
PLANIPE'TALOUS. adj. [planus, Lat. and mirano.) Flat- 
leaved, as when the fmall flowers are hollow only at the bot- 
tom, but flat upwards, as in dandelion and fuccory. Dit. 
To PLA NisH. v. a. [from plane.] ‘Yo polifh ; to fmooth. A 
word ufed by manufacturers. 
PLA‘NISPHERE. n”. f. [planus, Lat. and /piere. ] A fphere pro- 
jeéted on a plane; a map of one or both hemifpheres. 
Prank. n. /. [planche, Fr.] A thick ftrong board. 
They gazed on their fhips, feeing them fo great, and con- 
fifting of divers planks. Abbot's Defeript. of the World. 
The doors of plank were ; their clofe exquilite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapman's Odyffey. 


The fmoothed plank new rub’d with balm. Milton. 
_ Some Turkifh bows are of that ftrength, as to pierce a 
plank of fix inches. Wilkins. 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding planks a paflagefind. Dryden. 

Be warn’d to fhun the watry way, 
For late I faw adrift disjointed plants, 

And empty tombs ereéted on the banks. Dryden. 


To PLANK. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To cover or lay with 
»lanks. 
If you do but plank the ground over, it will breed falt- 
petre, Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
A fteed of monftrous height appear’d 5 ~~ 
The fides were plank’d with pine. Dryden. 
PLANoce/NiCAL. adj. [planus and conus. ] Level on once fide 
and conical on others. 
Some few are planoconical, whofe fuperficies is in part level 
between both ends. Grew's Mufaum. 
Pra’noconvex. n. f. [planus and convexus.) Flat on the one 
fide and convex cn the other. > 
It took two object-glafles, the onc a planoconvex for a tour- 
tcen feet telefcope, and the other a large double convex for 
one of about fifty feet. Newton's Opticks, 
Prant. n.f. [plant, Fr. planta, Latin.) 
t. Any thing produced from fced ; any vegetable production. 
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What comes under this denomination, Ray has diftributed 
under twenty-{feven genders orkinds: 1. The perfect plants, 
which do either totally want both flower and feed, or elfe 
feem todo fo. 2. Plants producing either no flower at all, 
or an imperfect one, whofe fecd is fo {mall as not to be dit- 
cernible by the naked eye. 3. J hofe whole feeds are not fo 
{mall, as fingly to be invifible, but yct have an imperfect or 
ftaminous flower ; i. e. fuch a onc, as is without the petala, 
having only the ftamina and the perianthium. 4- Such as 
have a compound flower, and emit a kind of white juice or 
milk when their ftalks are cut off or their branches broken 
off. 5. Such as have a compound flower of a difcous figure, 
the feed pappous, or winged with downe, but emit no milk. 
6, ‘The herb capitate, or fuch whofeflower is compofed of 
many fmall, long, fiftulous or hollow flowers gathered round 
together in a round button or head, which is ufually covered 
with a fquamous or fcaly coat. 7. Such as have their leaves 
entire and undivided into jags. 8. The corymbiferous plants, 
which have acompound difcous flower, but the feeds have no 
downe adhering to them. 9. Plants with a perfect flower, 
and having only one fingle feed belonging to each fingle 
flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy or briftly feeds. Il. 
The umbelliterous plants, which have a pentapetalous 
flower, and belonging to each fingle flower are two feeds, 
lying naked and joining together ; they are called umbellife- 
rous, becaufe the plant, with its branches and flowers, hath 
an head like a lady’s umbrella: [1.] Such as havea broad Hat 
feed almoft of the figure of a leaf, which are encompatied 
round about with fomething like leaves. [2.] Such as have 
a longifh feed, {welling out in the middle, and larger than 
the former. [3.] Such as have a fhorter feed. [4.] Such as 
have a tuberofe root. [5.] Such as have a wrinkled, channe- 
lated or ftriated feed. 12. The ftellate plants, which are fo 
called, becaufe their leaves grow on their {talks at certain in- 
tervals or diftances in the form of a radiant ftar: their flowers 
ate really monopetalous, divided into four fegments, which 
look like fo many petala; and each flower is fucceeded by 
two feeds at the bottom of it. 13. The afperifolia, or rough 
leaved plants: they have their leaves placed alternately, or 
in no certain order on their ftalks ; they have a monopetalous 
flower cut or divided into five partitions, and after every 
flower there fucceed ufually four feeds. 14. The fuffrutices, 
or verticilate plants: their leaves grow by pairs on their ftalks, 
one leaf right againft another; their leaf is monopetalous, 
and ufually in form of an helmet. 15. Such as have naked 
fecds, more than four, fucceeding their flowers, which therc- 
fore they call polyfpermz plante femine nudo; by naked 
feeds, they mean fuch as are not included in any feed pod. 
16. Bacciferous plants, or fuch as bear berries. 17. Multi- 
filiquous, or corniculate plants, or fuch as have, after each 
flower, many diftinct, long, flender, and many times crooked 
cafes or filiquae, in which their feed is contained, and which, 
when they are ripe, open themfelves and let the feeds drop 
out. 18. Such as have a monopetalous flower, either uni- 
form or difform, and after each flower a peculiar feed-cafe 
containing the feed, and this often divided into many di- 
ftint cells. 19. Such as have an uniform tetrapctalous 
flower, but bear thefe feeds in oblong filiquous cafes. 20. 
Vafculiferous plants, with a tetrapetalous flower, but often 
anomalous. 21. Leguminous plants, or fuch as bear pulfe, 
with a papilionaceous flower. 22. Vafculiferous p/ants, with 
a pentapetalous flower ; thefe have, belides the common ca- 
lix, a peculiar cafe containing their fecd, and their flower 
confifting of five leaves. 23. Plants with a true bulbous 
root, which confifts but of one round ball or head, out of 
whofe lower part go many fibres to keep it firm in the earth : 
the plants of this kind come up but with one leaf ; they have 
no foot ftalk, and are long and flender: the feed veflels are 
divided into three partitions: their flower is fexapetalous. 
24. Such as have thcir fruits approaching to a bulbous form : 
thefe emit, at firft coming up, but one leaf, and in leaves, 
flowers and roots refemble the true bulbous plant. 25. Cul- 
miferous plants, with a grafly leaf, are fuch as havea fmooth 
hollow-jointed ftalk, with one fharp-pointed Jeaf at each joint, 
encompafting the ftalk, and fet out without any foot ftalk: their 
feed is contained within a.chafty hufk. 26. Plants with a 
grafly leaf, but not culmiferous, with an imperfect or ftami- 
nous flower. 27. Plants whofe place of growth is uncertain 
and various, chiefy water plants. 

Butchers and villains, 

How fweet a plant have you untimely cropt. Shakejp. 

Between the vegetable and fenfitive province there are plant- 
animals and fome kind of infects arifing from vegetables, that 
feem to participate of both. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

The next fpecies of life above the vegetable, is that of 
fenfe ; wherewith fome of thofe produ&tions, which we call 
plant-animals, are endowed. Grew’s Co/mol. 

It continues to be the fame plant, as long as it partakes of 
the fame life, though that life be communicated to new par- 
ticles of matter, vitally united to the living plant, in a hke 
continued organization,conformable to that fort of plants. Locke. 

Once 
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Once I was {kill’d in ev’ry herb that grew, 
And ev’ry plant that drinks the mbrning dew. 
2. A fapling. Tera 
A man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young plants with 
carving Rofalind on their barks. Shake/p. As You like it. 
‘Take a plant of ftubborn oak, 
And labour him with many a ftubborn ftroke, 
3. [ Pianta, Lat.] The fole of the foot. 
Bm PIANTE oA. [planto, Lat. planter, F r.] 
1. To put into the ground in order to grow ; to fet ; to cultivate. 
Plant not thec a grove of any trees near unto the altar of 


the Lord. , Deutr. xvi. 21. 
2. To procreate ; to generate. 


The honour’d gods the chairs of juttice 


Pope. 


Dryden. 
Ainfworth. 


Supply with worthy men, plant love amongft you. Shak. 
It engenders choler, planteth anger ; 

And better ’twere, that both of us did faft, 

Than teed it with {uch overroatted fefh. Shakefp. 


3. To place; to fix. 
‘The tool hath planted in his memory 


An army of good words. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
In this hour, 


I will advife you where to plant yourfelves. Shake/p. 
The mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes. Milton. 


When Turnus had aflembled all his pow’rs, 
His ttandard planted on Laurentum’s tow’rs ; 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 
To join th’ allies. Dryden's Æneis. 
4. To fettle; to eftabhifh: as, to p/ant a colony. 
If you plant where favages are, do not only entertain them 
with trifles and jingles, but ufe them juftly. Bacon. 
Create, and therein p/ant a generation. Milton. 
Torthe planting of it in a nation, the foil may be mellowed 
with the blood of the inhabitants ; nay, the old extirpated, 
and the new colonics planted. Decay of Piety. 


§. To fill or adorn with fomething planted : as, he planted the 
arden or the country. 


To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 


Tn all let nature never be forgot. Pope. 
6. To direct properly : as, to plant a cannon, 
PLANTAGE. 2. f. [plantago, Lat.] An herb. 
Truth, tir’d with iteration, 
As true as fteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakefp. 


~PLA'NTAIN. n. f. (plantain, Fr. plantago, Lat.] 
x. An herb. 
The toad, being overcharged with the poifon of thefpider, 
as is ordinarily believ’d, has recourfe to the plantain leaf. 
: More's Antidote againft Athei/m. 
The moft common fimples are mugwort, flantain and 
horfeétail. Wifemun’s Surgery. 
2. A tree in the Weft Indies, which bears an ciculent fruit. 
I long my carclefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantain’s fhade. 
PLA‘’S TAL. adj: {from plant.] Pertaining to plants. 
There’s but little fimilitude betwixt a terreous humidity and 
plantal germinations. Glanvill’s Scepf. 
Pianta Tion. n. f. [piantatio, from planto, Latin. ] 
1. The att or practice of planting. 
2. The place planted. 
As {wine are to gardens and orderly plantations, fo are tu- 
mults to parliaments. King Charles. 
Some peafants 
Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare, 
With that of their plantation ; left the tree 


VWValler. 


» Tranflated fhould nct with the foil agree. Dryden. 
Whofe rifing forefts, not for pride or fhow, 
But future buildings, future navies grow : 
Let his plantations ftretch from down to down, 
Firft fhade a country, and then raife a town. Pope. 


Virgil, with great modefty in his looks, was feated by 
Calliope in the midft of a ¢lantation of laurtl. Addifon. 
3. A colony. 
Planting of countries is like planting of woods; the prin- 
cipal thing, that hath been the deftruction of moft plantations, 
hath been the bafe and hafty drawing of profit in the firft 
years ; fpeedy profit is not to be nevlected, as far as may ftand 
with the good of the plantation. Bacon’s Effays. 
4. Introduétion; eftablifhment. 
Epifcopacy muft be caft out of this church, after poflef- 
fion here, from the firft plantation of chriftianity in this 
ifland. King Charles. 
Pia‘nreD. adj. [from plant.] This word feems in Shake/peare 
to fienify, fettled ; well grounded. 
Our court is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 
A man in all the world’s new ‘afhion planted, 


That hath a mint of phrafes in Ms brain. Shakefp. 
PLANTER. n. f. [planteur, Fr. froin plant. ] 
1. One who fows, fets or cultivates ; cultivator. 
There ftood Sabinus, planter of the vines, 
And ftudioufly furveys his gen'rous wines. Dryden. 
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What do thy vines avail, 


Or olives, when the crucl battle mows 

The planters, with their harveft immature ? Philips: 
‘That produét only which our paffions bear, 

Eludes the planter’s miferable care. Prior: 


2. One who cultivates ground in the Weft Indian colonies. 

A planter in the Weft Indies might mutter up, and lead 
all his family out againft the Indians, without the abfolute 
dominion of a monarch, defceniing to him ftom Adam. Locke. 

He to Jamaica feems tranfported; 

Alone, and by no planter courted. 

3. One who difleminates or introduces. 

Had thefe writings differed from the fermons of the firft 
planters of chriftianity in hiftory or doétrine, they would have 
been rejected by thofe churches which they had formed. 4dd. 

PLASH. 1. J: [plafche, Dutch ; platz; Danith.] 
1. A fmall lake of water or puddle. 
He leaves 

A fhallow pla/b to plunge him in the deep, 

And with fatiety feeks to quench his thirft. Shakefp. 

‘Two frogs contulted, in the time of drought, when mavy 


plafbes, that they had repaired to; were dry, what was to be 
done. 


Swifts Mifcellanies. 


Bacon. 
I underftand the aquatile or water frog, whereof in ditches 
and ftanding pla/hes we behold millions. Brown. 
With nlth the mifcreant lies bewra ce 

Fall’n in the pla/h his wickcdnets had laid. Pope. 

2. [From the verb to pla/h.] Branch partly cut off and bound 
to other branches. 

In the plafhing your quick; avoid laying of it too low and 
too thick, which makes the fap run all into the fhoots, and 
leaves the pla/hes without nourifhment: Mortimer. 

To Prasn, v. a. [plefer, Fr.] To interweave branches. 

Plant and pla/h quickfets. Evelyn. 

Pia‘suy. adj. [from pla/o.] Watry ; filled with puddles. 

Near {tood a mill in low and plafby ground. Betterton. 

Pras. n.f. [wAacua.] A mould; a matrix in which any 
thing is caft or formed. 

The fhells ferved as pla/ms or moulds to this fand, which, 
when confolidated, and afterwards freed from its inveftient 
fhell, is of the fame fhape with the cavity of the fhell. 


; Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 
PLASTER. n. f. [plaftre. Fr. from auto. ] f 


1. Subflance made of water and fome abiorbent matter, fuch 
as chalk or lime weil pulverifed, with which walls are over- 
laid or figures caft. 

In the {ame hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and 
wrote upon the fla/fer of the wall. Dan. v. 5. 
In the worit inn’s worft room, with mat half+hung, 

The floors of f/a/ter, and the walls of dung: Pope: 
Maps are hung up fo high, to cover the naked plafter og 
wain{cot. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. [Emplaftrum, Lat. in Englith, formerly emplfter.] A glu- 
tinous or adhiefive falve. 

Seeing the fore is whole, why retain we the plafter ? Hook. 
You rub the fore, 

When you fhould bring the pla/fler. Shakefpeare. 

It not only moves the needle in powder, but likewife, if 

incorporated with pla/ters, as we have made trial Brown. 

Plafters, that had any etfeét, muft be by difperfing or re- 

pelling the humours. Temple's Mifcellanies. 


To Pra’stEr. v. a. [p/aftrer, Fr. from the noun. } 
1. To overlay as with plafter. 


Boils and plagues 
Plafter you o'er, that one infeét another 
Againit the wind a mile. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The harlot's cheek beautied with plaf’ring art. Shake/p. 
A heart fettled upon a thought of underftanding, is as a 
fair pla/tering on the wall. Ercluj. xxii 17. 

With a cement of flour, whites of eggs and Ítone pow- 
dered, pilcina mirabilis is faid to have the walls plaftered. 
Bacon. 
Plafer the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 

‘The brain is grown more dry in its confiftence, and receives 
not much more impreffion, than if you wrote with your 
finger ona tlafter’d wall. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, 

2. Tocover with a medicated plafter. 
Poa’srerer. x. f. [p.a/trier, Fr. from plafters]) 
1. One whole trade is to overlay walls with piafter. 
Thy father was a plafeerer, 
And thou thyfclf a fhearman. 
2. One who forms figures in plafter. 

The pla/lerer makes his figures by addition, and the carver 

by fubtraction. Potton. 
PLa‘sTICK. adj. [wdazssxos.] Having the Power to give form. 
Benign creator ! Jet thy plajitch hand 

Difpofe its own effect. 

‘There is not any thing ftrange in the produétion of the faid 
formed metals, nor other pla/tick virtue cancerned in fhaping 
them into thofe figures, than merely the configuration of the 
Particles, Woodward's Natural Hiftory, 


Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 


Prior. 
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PLASTRON. n. J. [French.] A picce of leather fluffed, 
which fencers ule, when they teach their fcholars, in order 
to receive the pufhes made at them. Trevoux. 

Againft the poft their wicker fhiclds they crufh, 

___ Flourith the fword, and at the pla/iron puth. Dryden. 

To Phar. v.a. [from pluit.] ‘To weave; to make by tex- 
ture. 

I have fcen nefts of an Indian bird curioufly interwoven and 
platted together. Ray on the Creation. 
I never found fo much benefit from any expedient, as from 
aring, in which my miftreis’s hair is platted in a kind of true 
lovers knot. Addifon's Speétator, N° 245. 

PLAT. n.f. [more properly plot ; ploz, Sax.] A {mall piece 
of ground. 

Such pleafure took the ferpent to behold 


This flow’ry plat, the {weet recels of Eve. Milton. 
On a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear the far-off curfeu found, . 

Over fome wide-water’d fhore, 

Swinging flow with fullen roar. Milton. 


It pailes through banks of violets and plats of willow of its 
own producing. Spedlator. 
PLATANE. 2. /. [platane, Fr. platanus, Lat.] The plane tree. 
The platane round, ` 
The carver holm, the mapple feldom inward found. Spenf. 
I efpy’d thee, fair and tall, 
Under a platane. 
Prater. n f. [plate, Dutch ; plague, Fr.] 
1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. 
In bis livery 
Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and iflands were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. Shake/p. 
Make a plate, and burnifh it as they do iron, Bacon. 
A leaden bullet-fhot from one of thele guns, the {pace of 
twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin plate. Wilkins, 
The centers of thefe wretches, who could derive no fanc- 
oe to them; yet in that they had been confecrated by the 
offering incenfe, were appointed to be beaten into? broad 
plates, and faftened upon the altar. 
Eterna) dcitics ! 
Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 
And write whatever time fhal! bring to pafs 
With pens of adamant on plates of brats. 
2. Armour of plates. 
With their force they pierc’d both plate and mail, 
: And made wide furrows in their flethes frail. Fa. Qucen. 
3- [ Plata, Spanifh.] Wrought filver. 
à They cat on beds of filk and gold, 
And leaving plate, 
Do drink in ftone of higher rate. Benj. ‘fehnfon’s Cataline. 
‘The Turks entered into the trenches fo far, that they car- 
ricd away the plate. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
They that but now for honour and for plate 
Made the fea blufh with blood, refign their hate. Waller. 
At your defert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firft courfe was all ferv’d up in plate. King. 
4. [ Plat, Fr. piatta, Italian.] A {mall fhallow veffel of metal 
on which meat is eaten. 
Afcanius this obferv'd, and, fmiling, faid, 


Milton, 


Souths Sermons. 


Dryden. 


See, we devour the plates on which we fed. Dryden. 
To Prare. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with plates. 

The doors are curioyfly cut through and plated. Sandys. 


M. Lepidus’s houfe had a marble door-cafe ; afterwards 
they had gilded ones, or rather plated with gold. Arbuthnot, 
2. To arm with plates. 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks. 
Marfhal, afk yonder knight in arms, 
Why plated in habiliments of war? 
His goodly eyes, 
That o'er the files and mufters of the war, 
Have glow’d like plated Mars. 
The bold Afcalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn’d 
Their plated backs under his heel. 
3. To beat into laminz or plates. 
If to fame alone thou doit pretend, 
The mifer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide his doors, adorn’d with plated bra(s. Dryden. 
If a thinned or plated body, of an uncventhicknefs, which 
appears all over of one uniform colour, fhould be {lit into 
threads of the fame thicknefs with the plate; I fee no realon 
why every thread fhould not keep its colour. Newton. 
PLA‘TEN. x, J. Among printers, the flat part of the prefs 
whereby the impreition is made. 
PLAʻTFORM. n. f. [plat, flat, Fr. and form. | 
1, The fketch of any thing horizontally delineated ; the ich- 
nography. 
Vhen the workmen began to lay the platform at Chalce- 
don, eagles conveyed their lines to the other fide of the 
flreight. Sandys's Journey. 


Shake/p. 
Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


Milton, 
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2. A place laid out after any model. 
No artful wildnefs to perplex the fcene ; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform juit reflects the other. 
3. A level place before a fortification. 
Where was this ? 
—Upon the platform where we watch. 
4. A fcheme ; a plan. 
Their minds and affeGtions were univerfally bent even 
againft all the orders and laws wherein this church is founded, 
conformable to the platform of Geneva. Hooker, 


Pope. 


AY hate’ 3 


I have made a platform of a princely garden by precept, - 


partly by drawing not a model, but fome gencral lines 
of it. Bacon's Effays. 

They who take in the entire platform, and fee the chain, 
which runs through the whole, and can bear in mind the ob- 
fervations and proofs, will difcern how thefe propofitions 
flow from them. Woodward. 

PLA'TICK afpec?. In aftrology, is a ray caft from one planet 
to another, not exactly, but within the orbit of its own 
light. Bailey, 

Pua‘ro’on. n. f. [a corruption of peloton, Fr.] A {mall {quare 
body of mufketeers, drawn out of a batallion of foot, when 
they form the hollow fquarc, to ftrengthen the angles: the 
grenadiers are generally thus pofted ; yet a party from any 
other divifion is called a platoon, when intending to far from 
the main body. Military Dict. 

In comely wounds fhall bleeding worthies ftand, 

Webb’s firm platoon, and Lumly’s faithful band. Tickell. 

PLATTER. n. fa [from plate.] A large difh, generally of 
earth. 

The fervants wath the platter, 

Then blow the fire. 

Satira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, or large 
platter is underftood. Dryden, 

Prau’pir. qa. fi [A word derived from the Latin, plaudite, 

Piav‘pite. § the demand of applaufe made by the player, 
when he left the ftage.] Applaufe. 

True wifdom mutt our actions fo direct, 

Not only the laft p/audit to expect. Denham. 

She would fo fhamefully fail in the laft a@, that inftead of 
a plaudite, fhe would deferve to be hifled off the ftage. More. 

Some men find more melody in difcord than in the ange- 
lick quires ; yet even thefe can difcern mufick in a confort of 
plaudites, eulogies given themfelyes. Decay of Pisty. 

Prausisr'iity. n.f. [plaufibilité, Fr. from plaujitle.} Spe- 
cioufnefs ; {uperficial appearance of right. 

Two pamphlets, called the management of the war, are 
written with fome plau/ibility, much artifice and direct falfe- 
hoods. Swift. 

The laft excufe for the flow fteps made in difarming the 
adverfaries of the crown, was allowed indeed to have more 
plaufibility, but lefs truth, than any of the former. Swift, 

PLAUSIBLE. adj. [plaujible, Fr. plaufibilis, from plaudo, Lat. ] 
Such as gains approbation ; fuperficially pleafing or taking 5 
{pecious ; popular ; right in appearance. 

Go you to Angelo, anfwer his requiring with a plau/ible 
obedience, agree with his demands to the point. Shakefp. 

Judges ought to be more reverend than plau/ible, and more 
advifed than confident. Bacon. 

They found out that p/aw/ible and popular pretext of railing 
an army to fetch in delinquents. King Charles. 

Thefe were all plaufible and popular arguments, in which 
they, who moft defired peace, would infiit upon many con- 


{cour the plate, 


detcenfions. Clarendon. 
No treachery fo plau/ible, as that which is covered with the 
robe of a guide. L’Eftrange. 


The cafe is doubtful, and may be difputed with plaufible 
arguments on either fide. + South. 
PLAU'SIBLENESS, n. /: [from plau/ible.] Specioufnels i thow 
of right. < 
The plaufiblencfs of arminianifm, and the congruity ir hath 
with the principles of corcupt nature. Sander[on. 
The notion of man’s free will, and the nature of fin bears 
along with it a commendable plainnefs and plaufsblenefs. 
dore. 
Pravu’sigLY. adv. [from plaufible. } 
1. With fair fhow ; {pccioully, 
They could talk plaufibly about that they did not under- 


{tand, but their learning lay chiefly in flourith. Collier. 
Thou canit pluu/ibly difpute, 
Supreme of feers, of angel, man and brute. Prior, 


2. With applaufe. Not in ufc. 
I hope they will plaufibly receive our attempts, or candidly 
correct our mifconjectures. Brown’s Vulgar Evrour:. 
PLau'sive. adj. [from plauds, Lat.] 
1. Applauding. 
2. Plaufible. A word not in ufe. 
His plau/ive words 
He featter’d not in cars; but grafted theim 
‘To grow there and te bear. 


Shawe/p. 
To RIAN. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


Bka cent 
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To PLAY. v, n. [plegan, Saxon.] _ 
a. To fport; to frolick; to do fomethiag not as a tafk, but for 


a pleature. 


On finooth the feal and bended dolphins play. Ailton. 
. To toy; to act with levity. 
La” ak 4 ee with eternal wifdom did’ft converte, 
Wifdom thy fifter and with her didft pay. Milton. 


3. To be difmifled from work. 
I'll bring my young man to fehool ; look where his matter 
comes ; "tis a playing day I tee. Shakefp. Mer. W. of Wind; 
+. To trifle; to act wantonly and thoughtlefly. 
“Men are apt to play with their healths and their lives as 


they do with their cloaths. Temple. 
5. Todo fomcthing fanciful. 
How every fool can play upon the word ! Shake/p. 


6. To practife farcaftick merriment. 
I would make ufe of it rather to p'ay upon thofe I defpifed, 


than to trifle with thofe I loved. Pope. 
7. To mock ; to practife illufion. 
I faw him dead; art thou alive, 
Or is it fancy plays upon our eye-fight. Shakefpeare. 
8. To game; to contend at fome game. 
Charles, I will pay no more to-night ; 
My mind’s not on’t, you are too hard for me. 
— Sir, I did never win of you before. Shakefp. 
When lenity and cruelty piay for kingdoms, 
The gentler gamefter is the fooneft winner. Shake/p. 
O perdurable fhame ! 
Are thefe the wretches that we piay’d at dice for. Shake/p. 
The low rated Englith play at dice. Shake/p. 
The clergyman played at whift and {wobbers. Swift. 
g- To do any thing trickith or deceitful. 
His mother played falfe with a fmith. Shake/peare. 


Cawdor, Glamis, all 
The wizzard women promis’d ; and, I fear, 
Thou playa’? moft foully for't. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Life is not long enough for a coquette to play all her 
tricks in. Addifon's Spe@utor, N° 89. 
10. To touch a mufical inftrument. 
Ev’ry thing that heard him play, 
Ev’n the billows of the fea 
Hung their heads, and then lay by, 
In fweet mulick is fuch art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart, 
Fal aflecp, or hearing die. 
Thou art as a very lovely fong of one that hath a plea- 
fant voice, and can play well on an inftrument. Ezekiel. 
Tully fays, there confifteth in the practice of finging and 
paying on inftruments great knowledge, and the moft ex- 
cellent inftruction, which reétifies and orders our manners, 
and allays the heat of anger. Peacham of Mufick. 
Wherein deth our practice of finging and playing with in- 
dtrumeñts in our cathedral churches differ from the practice 


Shake/p. Henry VIII. 


. of David. Peacham of Mujick. 
sis Clad like a country fwain, he pip’d, he fung, 
And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. 
<- Take thy harp and melt thy maid ; 
‘Play, my friend! and charm the charmer. Glanvil!, 


He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to play upon it: 
the found of it was exceeding {weet. Addijon’s Spedlatsr. 
tr. To operate ; toat. Uled of any thing in motion. 
John hath feiz’d Arthur, and it cannot be, 
That whilft warm life p/ays in that infant's veins, 
The mifplac’d Jobn fhould entertain 
One quiet breath of reft. Shakefp. King Fobn. 
My wife cried out fire, and you brought out your buckets, 
and called for engines to p/ay againft it. Dryden, 
_ By conftant laws, the food is concocted, the heart beats, 
the blood circulates, the lungs p/ay. Cheyne. 
12. To wanton ; to move irregularly. 
Citherea all in fedges hid, 
Which feem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Ev'n as the waving fedges play with wind. 
This with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their fpirits play’d, and inmoft powers 
Made err. 
In the ftreams that from the fountain play, 
She wafh’d her face. 
The fetting fun 
Plays on their fhining arms and burnifh’d helmets, 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 
13. To perfonate a drama. : 
A lord will hear you play to-night p 
But I am doubtful of your modefties, 
Left, over-cying of his odd behaviour, 
Fot yet his honour never heard a play, 
You break into fome merry paflion. _ _ Shake/peare: 
Ev’n kings but pzy; and when their part is done, 
Some other, worle or better, mount the throne. Dryden, 
14. To reprefent a character. 
Courts are theatres, where fume men play 3 
Princes, fome flaves, and all end in one day. 


Shate/p. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Addifon. 


Donne, 
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15. To actin any certain character. 
Thus we play the fool with the time, and the {pirits of the 


wife fit in the clouds and mock us. Shake/p. 
I did not think to fhed a tear 
In all my miferies ; but thou hatt forc’d me, 
Out of thy honeft truth to play the woman. Shake/p. 


She hath wrought folly to play the whore. Deut. xxii. 21. 
Be of good coutage, and Ict us play the men for our 
people. 2 Samuel x, 12. 
Alphonfe, duke of Ferrara, delighted himielf only in 
turning and playing the joiner. Peacham of Mujick. 
"Tis poflible thefe Turks may play the villains. Denham. 
A man has no pleafure in proving that he has paye the 
fool. Collier of Friendjhip. 
To Pray, v,a. 
1. To putin action or motion: as, he played his cannon, 
2. To ufe an inftrument of mufick. 


He plays a tickling ftraw within his nofe. Gay. 
3- To a& a mirthful character. 
Nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and play’d at will 

Her virgin fancies. Milton. 
4. To exhibit dramatically, 

_ Your honour’s players hearing your amendment, 

Are come to p/ay a pleafant comedy. Shake/p. 


5. To act ; to perform. 

Doubt would fain have played his part in her mind, and 
called in queftion, how fhe fhould be aflured that Zelmane 
was not Pyrocles. Sidney, b. ii. 

Pray. n. j 
1. Action not impofed; not work ; difmiffion from work. 
2. Amufement ; fport. 
My dearling and my joy; 
For love of me leave off this dreadful play. 
Two gentle fawns at play. Milton. 
3- A drama ; a comedy or tragedy, or any thing in which cha- 
racters are reprefented by dialogue and aétion. 
Only they, 

That come to hear a merry plays f 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 

A play ought to be a juft image of human nature, repre- 
fenting its humours and the changes of fortune to which it is 


Fa, Queen. 


fubject, for the delight and inftruction of mankind. Dryden, 
_ Vifits, plays and powder’d beaux. Swift, 
4. Game ; practice of gaming ; conteft at a game, 
I will play no more, my mind's not on’t ; 
I did never win of you, 
Nor fhall not when my fancy’s on my play. Shake/p: 


5. Practice in any conteft, 
When they can make nothing elfe on’t, they find it the 
beft of their p/ay to put it off with a jeft. L’Eftrange. 
He was refolved not to fpeak diftinctly, knowing his beft 
piay to be in the dark, and that all his fafety lay in the confu- 
fion of his talk, Tillotfon. 
In arguing the opponent ules comprehenfive and equivocal 
terms, to involve his adverfary in the doubtfulnefs of his ex- 
preflion, and therefore the anfwer on his fide makes jt his play 
to diftinguifh as much as he can. Locke. 
Bull’s fricnds advifed to gentler methods with the young 


lord ; but John naturally lov’d rough p/ay, Arbuthnot. 
6. Action; employment ; office. 
_ The fenfelefs plea of right by providence 
Can laft no longer than the prefent {way ; 
But juftifies the next who comes in play. Dryden, 


7. Praétice ; aétion; manner of acting. 
Determinining, as after I knew, in fecret manner, not to 
be far from the place where we appointed to meet, to prevent 
any foul play that might be offered unto me. Sidney, b. ii. 
8. Act of touching an inftrument. 
g. Irregular and wanton motion. 
10. A {tate of agitation or ventilation. 
Many have been fav’d, and many may, 
Who never heard this queftion brought in play, 
11. Room for motion. 

The joints are let exactly into one another, that they have 
no play between them, left they fhake upwards or down- 
wards. > Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes, 

12. Liberty of acting ; fwing. 

Should a writer give the full play to his mirth, without res 
gard to decency, he might pleafe readers ; but muft be a very 
ill man, if he could pleafe himfelf, Addifon’s Freeholder, 

Pra‘ynook. z. f. [play and bosk.] Book of dramatick com- 
pofitions. 

Your’s was a match of common good liking, 
mixture of that ridiculous paffion, 
in playbooks and romances. 

PLa‘ypay. n. f. [play and day.} Da 
work, 
I thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continua] playday ; 
Balls and mafquerades and fhows. 


Dryden, 


c without any 
which has no being but 


Siift. 
y ¢xempt from tafks or 


Swift's Mifcellaniess 


PLA YDES IS 


PLA 


PLA'YDEBT. nif. [play and debt.) Debt contracted by gaming. 
There are multitudes of leales upon fingle lives, and play- 
debts upon joint lives. Arbuthnot, 
She has feveral playdests on her hand, which muft be dil- 
charged very fuddenly. Spectator, NÌ 295. 
Prayer. n.f. [from play.] 
f. One who plays. 
2. An idler ; a lazy perfon. 
You're pitures out of doors, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
Players in your houfewifery. Shakejpeare’s Otheilo. 
3. A&or of dramatick fcenes. 
Like players plac’d to fill a filthy ftage, 

Where change of thoughts one fool to other fhews, 

And all but jefts, ferve only forrow’s rage. Sidney. 

Certain pantomimi will reprefent the voices of players of 
interludes fo to life, as you would think they were thofe players 
themfelves. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

A player, if left of his auditory and their applaufe, would 
ftraight be out of heart. Bacon. 

Thine be the laurel then, fupport the ftage ; 

Which fo declines, that fhortly we may fee 

Players and plays reduc’d to fecond infancy. 

His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread, 

And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. 

4. A mimick. 
Thus faid the player god ; and adding art 

Of voice and gefture, fo perform’d his part, 

She thought, fo like her love the fhade appears, 

That Ceyx fpake the words. 

5. One who touches a mufical inftrument. 

Command thy fervants to feek out a man, who is a cun- 
ning player on the harp. 1 Samuel xvi. 16. 

6. A gamefter. 
7. One who aéts in play in any certain manner. 

The fnake bit him faft by the tongue, which therewith 
began fo to rankle and (well, that, by the time he had knocked 
this foul player on the head, his mouth was fcarce able to 
contain it. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Pia’yFELLow. n. f. [play and fellow.) Companion in amufe- 
ment. 

Inconftant in his choice of his friends, or rather never hav- 
ing a friend but p/ayfél’ows, of whom, when he was weary, 
he could no otherwife rid himfelf than by killing them. Sid. 

She feem’d ftill back unto the land to look, 
And her p ayfcllows aid to call, and fear 
The dafhing of the waves. Spenfer. 

Your precious felf had not then crofs’d the eyes 
Of my young playfellow. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Mifchance and forrow go along with you ! 

Heart’s difcontent and four affliction 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Be p'ayfellows to keep you company ! Shake/p. 
Sweet playfe!low, pray thou for us, 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius. Shake/p. 


This was the play at which Nero ftakedthree thoufand two 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds three fhillings and four 
pence upon every cał; where did he find playfellows ? 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Pra yrut. adi. [play and full.] Sportive ; full of levity. 

He is fcandalized at youth for being lively, and at child- 

hood for being p/ayful. Addifon’s Speétator, N} 494. 
Praycame. n. f- [p'ay and game.] Play of children. 

That liberty alone gives the truc relifh to their ordinary 

playgames. Locke. 
Pra/yuouse. n. f. [play and houfe.] Houfe where dramatick 
performances are reprefented. 

‘Thefe are the youths that thunder at a playhoufe, and fight 


for bitten apples. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
He hurries me from the playhoufe and fcenes there, to the 
bear-garden. Stillingfleet. 


I ama fufficient theatre to myfelf of ridiculous actions, 
without expecting company either in a court or playhoufe. Dry. 
Shakefpear, whom you and ev’ry playhou/e bill 
Stile the divine. Pope's Epifties of Horace. 
PLA'YPLEASURE. 7. f. [play and p-eajure.] Idle amufement. 
He taketh a kind of p/ayp/ea/ure in looking upon the for- 
tunes of others. Bacon's Effay:. 
PLA YSOME. adj. [play and fome.] Wanton; full of levity. 
Pra‘ysomenEss. ^. f. [from p/ayfome.] Wantonnels ; levity. 
Pra’yruine. n.f. [play and thing.) Toy; thing to play 
with. 
O Caftalio ! thou haft caught 
My foolifh heart ; and like a tender child, 
That trutts his plaything to another hand, 
I fear its harm, and fain would have it back. Otway. 
A child knows his nurfc, and by degrees the playthings of 
a little more advanced age. Locke. 
The fervants fhould be hindered from making court to 


them, by giving them fruit and playthings, Locke. 
- O Richard, 
Would fortune calm her prefent rage, 
And give us playthings for our age. Prior. 
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Allow him but the plaything of a pen, 
He ne’er rebels or plots. Pope. 
PLAYWRIGHT. xf. [play and wright.) A maker of plays, 
He ended much in the chara@ter he had livid in; and Ho- 
race’s rule for a play may as well be applied to him as a play- 


wright. Pope. 
Prea. n. f. [piaid, old French.]} 
1. The act or form of pleading, 
2. Thing offered or demanded in pleading. 
The magnificoes have all perfuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture of juftice and his bond. Shakefp. 
3. Allegation. 
They tow’rds the throne fupreme, 
Accountable, made hafte, to make appear 4 
With righteous p’ea, their utmoft vigilance. Milton. 
4. An apology ; an excufe. 
The fiend, with necefhity, 
The tyrant’s p/ea, excus’d his devilifh deeds. Milton. 
Thou determin’{t weaknefs for no p'ea. Milton. 
When fuch occafions are, 
No plea mutt ferve ; ’tis cruclty to fpare. Denham. 


Whoever argues in defence of abfolute power in a fingle 
perfon, though he offers the old plaufible plea, that, it is his 
opinion, which he cannot help, unlefs he be convinced, ought 
to be treated as the common enemy of mankind. Swift. 

To PLeacn. v.a. [piefer, Fr.] To bend; to interweave. 
A word not in ufe. 
Would’ft thou be window’d in great Rome, and fee 

Thy mafter thus, with p/eacht arms, bending down 


His corrigible neck. Shake/peare. 
Steal into the pleached bower, 

Where honey-fuckles ripen’d by the fun, j 

Forbid the fun to enter. Shatefp. 


To PLEAD. v. n. [plaider, Fr.) 
1. Tovarguc before a court of juftice. 
To his accufations 

He pleaded {till not guilty ; and alieg’d 

Many fharp reafons. Shake/p. Heary VIII. 

O that one might plead for a man with Gcd, as aman 
pleadeth for his neighbour ! Fob. xvi. 21. 

Of beauty fing ; 

Let others govern or defend the ftate, 

Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Granvi 4. 

Lawyers and divines write down fhort notes, in order to 
preach or plead. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To {peak in an argumentative or pertuative way for or againft 5 
to reafon with another. 
Iam ; 

To plead for that, which I would not obtain. Shake/p. 

Who is he that will p/ead with me; for now if I hold my 
tongue, I fhall give up the ghoft. Fob. xiii. 19. 
If nature pad not in a parent’s heart, S> 

Pity my tears, and pity her defert. Dryden. 

It muft be no ordinary way of reafoning, in a man that is 
pleading for the natural power of kings, and againft all com- 
pact, to bring for proof an example, where his own account 
founds all the right upon compact. Locke. 

3- To be offered as a plea. 
Since you can love, and yet your error fee, 

The fame refiftlets power may plead for me, 

With no lefs ardour I my claim purfue ; 

I love, and cannot yield her even to you. 

To PLEAD. v.a. 
1. To defend; to difcufs. 
Will you, we fhew our title to the crown ? 

If not, our fwords fhall p/ead it in the held. 

2. To allege in pleading or argument. 

Don Sebaftian came forth to intreat, that they might nart 
with their arms like foldiers ; it was told him, that they could 
not juftly plead law of nations, for that they were not lawful 
enemies. Spenjer on Ircland. 

If they will plead againft me my reproach, know that God 
hath overthrown me. Fob xix. 5. 

3. To offer as an excufe. 

I will neither plead my age nor ficknels, in excufe of 

faults. Dryden. 
ses ees adj. [from plead.} Capable to be alleged in 
plea. 

I ought to be difcharged from this information, becaufe this 
privilege is pleadable at law. Dryden. 

PLEA'DER. n. f. (plaideur, Fr. from plead.] 
1. One who argues in a court of juftice. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swifts Mifid. 
2. One who fpeaks for or againft. 
If you 
Would be your country’s pleader, your good tongue 
Might ftop our countryman. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
So fair a pleader any caule may gain. Dryden. 


Dryden. 


“ Shakejp. 


PLEA DING, 


P M E 


PLEADING. n. f. [from plead.] Aor form of pleading. 
If the heavenly folk fhould know 
Thefe pleadings in the court below. Swifts Mifcel. 
Prea‘sance. nf. [plaifance, Fr.] Gaiety; pleafantry ; mer- 
Pme Ehe lovely pleafance and the lofty pride 
Cannot exprefled be by any art. 
Her words fhe drowned with laughing vain, 
And wanting grace in utt’ring of the fame, 
'That turned all her plea/ance to a {coffing game. F. Queen. 
Oh that men fhould put an enemy into their mouths, to 
fteal away their brains! that we fhould with joy, plea/ance, 
revel and applaufe transform ourfelves into bealts.  Shake/p. 
PLE‘ASANT. adj. [plaifant, French. ] 
1. Delightful; giving delight. 
The gods are jult, and of our plea/ant vices 
“Make inftruments to fcourge us, Shake/p. King Lear. 
What moft he fhould diflike, feems plea/aut to him; 
What like, offenfive. Shake/p. King Lear. 
How good and how pleafunt it is for brethren to dwell in 


unity ! Pfalns. 


Spenfer. 


Verdure clad 
Her univerfal face with pia/aut green. 
2. Grateful to the fenfes. 
Swecter thy difcourfe is to my ear, 


Milton. 


Than fruits of palm-tree p/ea/ante/f to thirft. Milton. 
3. Good humoured ; cheerful. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleajant fellow. Addifon. 


4. Gay ; lively; merry. 

Let neither the power nor quality of the great, or the wit 
of the plea/ant prevail with us to flatter the vices, or applaud 
the prophanencis of wicked men. Rogers's Sermons. 

5. Trifling; adapted rather to mirth than ufe. 

They, who would prove their idca of infinite to be pofi- 
tive, feem to do it by a p/ea/ant argument, taken from the ne- 
gation of an end, which being negative, the negation of it 
is pofitive. Locke. 

PLEASANTLY. adv. [from pleafant.] 
I. In fuch a manner as to give delight. 
2. Gayly ; merrily; in good humour. 

King James was wont plea/antly to fay, that the duke of 
Buckingham had given him a fecretary, who could neither 
write nor read. Clarendcn. 

3. Lightly; ludicroufly. 
Euftathius is of opinion, that Ulyffes {peaks. pleafantly to 
Elpenor. Broome. 
PLEA SANTNESS. 2. f. [from pleafant.] 
r. Delightfulnefs ; {tate of being pleafant. 
Doth not the plea/antne/s of this place carry in itfelf fuffi- 
_cient reward. Sidney. 
2. Gaicty ; cheerfulnefs ; merriment. : 

It was refrefhing, but compofed, like the p'ecafarapes of 
youth tempered with the gravity of age. South. 

He would fain put on fome pleafantnefs, but was not able 
to conceal his vexation. Tillotfon. 

Prea/santRyY. n. f. [flatfanterie, Fr] 
1. Gaiety ; merriment. 

The harfhnefs of reafoning is not a little foftened and 
{moothed by the infufions of mirth and pleafantry. Addifon, 

Such kinds of plea/antry are difingenuous in criticifm, the 
greatelt mafters appear ferious and inftructive. Addifon. 

2. Sprightly faying ; lively talk. 

The grave abound in plea/antries, the dull in repartees and 

points of wit. Addifon’s Spe€ator, N° 487. 
ToPueaseE. v. a. [placeo, Lat. plaire, Fr.) 
1. To delight ; to gratify ; to humour. 

They pleafe themfelves in the children of ftrangers. J/ii. 6. 

Whether it were a whiftling wind, or a pleafing fall of 
water running violently. Wifdom xvii. 18. 

Thou can’ft not be fo pleas’d at liberty, 

As I fhall be to find thou dar’ft be free. 

Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eafe, 

Whom folly pleafes, and whofe follies plea/e. 

2. To fatisfy ; to content. 
Doétor Pinch 
Eftablifh him in his true fenfe again, 
And I will pleaje you what you will demand. Shakefp. 
What next I bring fhall plea/e 
Thy with exactly to thy heart’s defire. Malton. 
3. To obtain favour from ; to be pleafed with, is to approve ; 
to favour. l 
This is my beloved fon, in whom I am well pleafed. Mat. 
I have feen thy face, and thou waft pleafed with me. Gen. 
Fickle their ftate whom God 
_ Moft favours: who can plea/e him long ¢ Milton. 
4. To be Preasep. Tolike. A word of ceremony. 

Many of our moft fkilful painters were pleafed to recom- 
mend this author to me, as one who perfectly underftood the 
rules of painting. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

To PLEASE. v.n. 
1. ‘To give pleafure. 
What pleafing feem’d, for her now pleafes more. Milton. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


PLE 


I found fomething that was more pleasing in them, than my ' 
ordinary productions. Dryden. 
2. To gain approbation. 
‘Their wine-offerings fhall not be plea/ing unto him. Hofa. 
3. To like; to chufe. 
Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eafe 


Aflume what fexes and what fhapes they piva/e. Pope. 
4. To condefcend ; to comply. A word of ceremony. 
Pleafe you, lords, 
In fight of both our battles we may meet. Shake/p. 


The firft words that I learnt were, to exprefs my defire, 
that he would plea/e to give me my liberty. Gulliver. 
PLEA sER. n. f. [from plea/e.] -One that courts favour. 
PLEA SINGLY. adv. [from pieafing.} In fuch a manner as to 
give delight. 
Plea/ingly troublefome thought and remembrance have been 
to me lince I left you. f paing. 
Thus to herfelf fhe pleafingly began. Milton. 
The end of the artift is plea/ingly to deceive the eye. Dryd. 
He gains all points, who, plza/ingly confounds, 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. Pope. 
EP ARLNGNESS. n.f: [from pleafing.] Quality of giving de- 
ight. 
PLEA‘SEMAN. n. f. [peaje and man.) A pickthank; an ofi- 
cious fellow. 
Some carry tale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany, 
That knows the trick to make my lady laugh, 
Told our intents. Shake/p. Loves Labour Loft. 
PLEA/SURABLE. adj. [from pleafure.] Delightful; full of 


pleafure. 
Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as plea/ur- 
able, Bacon. 


It affords a plea/urable habitation in every part, and that is 
the line ecliptick. Broun’s Vulgar Errours. 
There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures: fo the blended f{treams, 
Each mutually correéting each, create 


A pleajurable medley. Philips. 
Our ill-judging thought 
Hardly enjoys the plea/urable tafte. Prior. 


PLEA’SURE. x. f. [plaifir, French.] 
r. Delight; gratihcation of the mind or fenfes. 
Pleafure, in general, is the confequent apprehenfion of 
a fuitable object, fuitably applied to a rightly difpofed fa- 
culty. South's Sermons. 
A caufe of men’s taking plea/ure in the fins of others, is, 
that poor fpiritednefs that accompanies guilt. South's Se: mons. 
In hollow caves fweet echo quiet lies ; 
Her name with pleafure once fhe taught the fhore, 


Now Daphne’s dead, and plea/ure is no more. Pope. 
2. Loofe gratification. 
Convey your pleafures in a {pacious plenty, 
And yet feem cold. Shake/p. 


Behold yon dame does fhake the head to hear of pleafure’s 
name, Shake/p. King Lear. 


Not funk in carnal pleafure. Milton. 
3. Approbation. 
The Lord taketh plea/ure in them that fear him. Pfalms. 


4. What the will dictates. 

Ufe your pleafure ; if your love do not perfuade you to 
come, let not my letter. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 

He will do his pleafure on Babylon. Jf. xlviii. 

5- Choice; arbitrary will. 

We afcribe not only effects depending on the natural period 
of time unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch: as vary at plea- 
Jure, but confirm our tenets by the uncertain account of 
others. Brown’s Vulgar Erraurs, b. iv. 

Half their fleet offends 

His open fide, and high above him fhews; 

Upon the reft at p'ca/ure he defcends, 

And doubly harm’d, he double harm beftows. Dryden. 

Raile tempefts at your pleafure. Dryden. 

We can at plea/ure move feveral parts of our bodies. Locke. 

All the land in their dominions being acquired.by conqueft, 
was difpofed by them according to their plea/ure. Arbuthnot. 

To PLEASURE. v. a. [from the noun.] Taq pleafe; to gra- 
tify. This word, though fupported by good authority, is, 
I think, inelegant. 
Things, thus fet in order, 

Shall further thy harveft, and plea/ure thee beft. Tuffer. 

I count it one of my greateft afflictions, that I cannot plea- 
Jure fuch an honourable gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

If what pleafes him, fhall piea/ure you, 
Fight clofery, or good faith you'll catch.a blow, Shakefp. 
When the way of plea/uring and difpleafuring lieth by the 
favourite, itis impoffible any fhould be Overgreat, Bacon. 
Nothing is dificult to love; it will make a man crols his 
own inclinations to plea/ure them whom he loves, Tillotfon. 


PLEA SUREFUL. adj. [ plea/ure and full.) Pleafant; delightful. 


Obfolete. 
This country, for the fruitfulnefs of the land and the con- 
ventency of the fea, hath been reputed a very commodious 
and pleafureful country. Abbot's Defeript. of the World. 
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PLEBEI'AN, n. f. [plebcien, Fr. plebeius, Lat.] One of the lower 
people. 


Let him 
Hoift thee up to the fhouting plebeians. Shakefpeare. 
You’re plebeians, if they be fenators. Shake|peare. 


Upon the leaft intervals of peace, the quarrels between 

the nobles and the p/ebeians would revive. Swift. 
PLEBEIAN. adj. 
1. Popular; confifting of mean perfons. 
As {wine are to gardens, fo are tumults to parliaments, 
and plebeian concourfes to publick counfels. King Charles. 
2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 
He through the midt unmark’d, 
In thew plebeian angel militant 
Of loweft order. 
3. Vulgar; low; common. 

To apply notions philofophical to piebeian terms; or to fay, 
where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, as the ancients ufed, 
they be but fhifts of ignorance. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, {ciffible 


Milton’s Par. Loft, b.x. 


and not {cifible are plebeian notions. Bacon. 
Difhonour not the vengeance I defign’d. 
A queen! and own a bafe plebeian mind ! Dryden. 


PLEDGE. x. f. [pleige, Fr. pieggio, Italian.] 

1. Any thing put to pawn. 

2. A gage; aay thing given by way of warrant or fecurity ; a 
pawn. 

Thefe men at the firft were only pitied ; the great humility, 
zeal and devotion, which appeared to be in them, was in all 
men’s opinion a pledge of their harmlefs meaning. Hooker, 

If none appear to prove upon thy perfon 

Thy heinous, manifeft and many treafons ; 

There is my pledge, I'll prove it on thy heart. Shake/peare. 

That voice their livelieft pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. Milton. 
Money is neceflary both for counters and for pledges, and 


carrying with it even reckoning and fecurity. Locke. 
Hymen fhall be aton’d, fhall join two hearts, 
And Aribert fhall be the pledge of peace. Rowe. 


3. A furety; a bail; an hoftage. 
What purpofe could there be of treafon, when the Guia- 


nians offered to leave pledges, fix for one. Raleigh, 
Good fureties will we have for thy return, 
And at thy pledges peril keep thy day. Dryden. 


To PLEDGE. v.a. [pleiger, Fr. pieggiare, Italian.) 
1. To put in pawn. 
Afleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeft factor ftole a gem away ; 

He pledg’d it to the knight; the knight had wit, 

So kept the diamond. Pope. 
2. To give as warrant or fecurity. 

3. To fecure by a pledge. 
I accept her ; 

And here to pledge my vow, I give my hand. Shake/p. 
4. To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or health after 

another. 
The fellow, that 

Parts bread with him, and pledges 

The breath of him in a divided draught, 

Is th’ readieft man to kill him. — Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

To you noble lord of Weftmoreland. 
~—I pledge your grace. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
That flexanimous orator began the king of Homebia’s 
health; he prefently pledg’d it. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 
Prus‘ncer. n. f. [plagghe, Dutch.) A {mall mafs of lint. 

I applied a pledget of bafilicon. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
PLe‘tADs. } 1. f. [pleiades, Lat. wasiades.] A northern con- 
PLEIADES. § ftellation. af 

The pleiades before him danc’d, 
Shedding fweet influence. Milton. 
Then failors quarter’d heav’n, and found a name 

For pleiads, hyads and the northern car. Dryden. 
PLE'NARILY. adv. [from plenary.] Fully; completely. 

The caufe is made a plenary caufe, and ought to be deter- 

mined plenarily. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
PLENARY. adj. [from plenus, Lat.] Full; complete. 

Iam far from denying that compliance on my part, for 

plenary confent it was not, to his deftruction. King Charles. 

The caufe is made a plenary caufe. Ayliffe. 

A treatife on a fubjeét fhould be plenary or full, fo that no- 

thing may be wanting, nothing which is proper omitted. arts, 
PLENARY. x. f Decifive procedure. 

A bare inftitution without induétion does not make a 

plenary againft the king, where he has a title to prefent. 
, Ayliffe. 
PLENARINESS. n. f. [from plenary.) Fulnefs; completencis. 
PLE'NILUNARY. adj. [from pienilunium, Lat.] Relating to 

the fuli moon. 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, the in- 

terlunary and plentlunary exemptions, there would arife above 
an hundred more. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


PEE 


PLe/NIPOTENCE. 1. f. [from plenus and potentia, Lat.) Fulnefs 
of power. 
PLE'NIPOTENT. adj. [plenipotens, Lat.] Invefted with full 
power. 
My fubftitutes I fend you, and create 
Plenipotent on earth, of matchlefs might 
Iffuing from me. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 
PLENIPOTENTIARY. n. f. [plenipotentiaire, Fr.] A negotiator 
invefted with full power. 

They were only the plenipotentiary monks of the patriarchal 
monks. Stillingfleet. 

Pre’nist. n. f. [from plenus, Lat.] One that holds all {pace 
to be full of matter. 

Thofe fpaces, which the vacuifts would have empty, be- 
caufe devoid of air, the p/eni/?s do not prove replenifhed with 
fubtle matter by any fenfible effects. Boyle. 

PLENITUDE. n. f. [plenitudo, from plenus, Lat. plenitude, Fr.) 
1. Fulnefs ; the contrary to vacuity. 

If there were every where an abfolute plenitude and denfity 
without any pores between the particles of bodies, all bodies 
of equal dimenfions would contain an équal quantity of mat- 


ter, and confequently be equally ponderous, Bentley's Sermons. 


2. Repletion; animal fulnefs ; plethory. 
Relaxation from plenitude is cured by {pare diet. 
3. Exuberance ; abundance. 
The plenitude of the pope’s power of difpenfing was the 


Arbuth. 


main queftion. Bacon’s Henry VII; 
4. Completenefs. 
The plenitude of William’s fame 
Can no accumulated ftores receive. Prior. 


PLENTEOUS, adj. [from plenty. ] 
1. Copious ; exuberant; abundant. 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt 
Now plenteous thefe acts of hateful flrife. Milton. 
Two plenteous fountains the whole profpect crown’d ; 
This through the gardens leads its ftreams around. Pope. 
2. Fruitful ; fertile. 


Take up the fifth part of the land in the feven p/enteous. 


years. Gene/is xli. 34. 
Lab’ring the foil and reaping plenteous crop. Milton. 
PLE'NTEOUSLY. adv. [from plenteous.) Copioufly; abun- 
dantly ; exuberantly. 
Thy due from me is tears, 
Which nature, love and filial tendernefs 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteou/l;. 
God created the great whales and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which glenteou/ly 
The waters generated. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. viis 
God proves us in this life, that he may the more plenteou/ly 
reward us in the next. Wakes Preparation for Death. 
PLe'NTEOUSNESS. n.f. [froin plentcous.] Abundance; fer- 
tility. 
<h feven ycars of plenteoufnefs in Egypt were ended. 
4 Gene/ise 
PLENTIFUL. adj. [plenty and full} Copious; abundant; ex- 
uberant ; fruitful: 
To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like a horn; 
whence the tale of Amalthea’s plentiful horn. Raleigh 
He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be preferved 
from decay. Bacon's Effags. 
If it be a long winter, it is commonly a more plentiful 
year. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
When they had a plentiful harveft, the farmer had hardly 
any corn. L’Eftrange. 
Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, excellent edu- 
cation and a plentiful fortune. Swift. 
PLe’NTIFULLY. adv. [from plentiful.] Copioufly ; abundantly. 
They were not multiplied before, but they were at that 
time plentifully encreafed. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Bern is plentifully furnifhed with water, there being a great 
multitude of fountains. Addifcn’s Remarks on Italy. 
Prentirutness. 2. f. [from plentiful.) The ftate of being 
plentiful ; abundance ; fertility. 
PLENTY. n. f. [from plenus, full.] 
1. Abundance ; fuch a quantity as is more than enough. 
Peace, 
Dear nurfe of arts, plenties and joyful birth. Slrakefp. 
What makes land, as well as other things, dear, is plenty 
of buyers, and but few fellers; and fo plenty of fellers and 
few buyers makes land cheap. Locke. 
2. Fruitfulnefs ; exuberance. 
The teeming clouds 
Defcend in gladfome plenty o'er the world. 
3 It is ufed, I think, barbaroufly for plentiful. 
To grafs with thy calves, 
Where water is plenty. à Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 
If reafons were as plenty as black berries, I would give no 
man a reafon on compulfion. Shakejp. Henry IV. 
4. A ftate in which enough is had and enjoyed, 
Ye fhall cat in pienty and be fatished, and praife the 
Lord. Joel i, 26. 


Shake/p. 


Thom forte 
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Pre’onasm. n.f. [pleonafme, Fr. pleona/mus, Lat.} A figure 
of rhetorick, by which more words are ufed than are neceffary. 
Prursy. n. f. [A word ufed by Spenfer inftead of pla/b, for the 
convenience of thyme.] A puddle ; a boggy marfh. 
Out of the wound the red blood flowed freth, 
That underneath his fect foon made a purple plefh. Spenfer. 
PLETHORA. 1. f- [from mAnSwea.] The ftate in which 
the veflels are fuller of humours than is agreeable to a na- 
tural {tate or health ; arifes either from a diminution of fome 
natural evacuations, or from debauch and feeding higher or 
more in quantity than the ordinary powers of the vifcera can 
digeft : evacuations and exercife are its remedies. 

The difeafes of the fluids are a plethora, or too great abun- 

dance of laudable juices. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Ree emice, } adj.[from plethora.) Having a full habit. 

The fluids, as they confift of fpirit, water, falts, oil and 
terreftrial parts, differ according to the redundance of the 
whole or of any of thefe; and therefore the plethorick are 
phiegmatick, oily, faline, earthy or dry. Arbuthnot. 

PLETHORY. n. f. [plethore, Fr. from mAnẸúpa.] Fulnefs of 
habit. 

In too great repletion, the elaftick force of the tube throws 
the fluid with too great a force, and fubjeéts the animal to 
the difeafes depending upon a plethory. Arbuthnot. 

Frein. 2. f. (pleuvine, Fr. plevina, law Lat.] In law, a 
warrant or aflurance. See RepLevIN. Diét. 
PLEURISY. n. f. [mAsvgiris ; pleurefie, Fr. pleuritis, Lat.] 

Pleurify is an inflammation of the pleura, though it is 
hardly diftinguifhable from an inflammation of any other part 
of the breaft, which are all from the fame caufe, a ftagnated 
blood ; and are to be remedied by evacuation, fuppuration or 
expectoration, or all together. Quincy. 

RITI é . . 
Pueverrice,, 42% (som plea 
1. Difeated with a pleurify. 

The vifcous matter, which lies like leather upon the ex- 
travafated blood of pleuritick people, may be diflolved by a 
due degree of heat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Denoting a pleurify. 

His blood was pleuritical, it had neither colour nor con- 

fiftence. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
PLIABLE. adj. [pliable, from plier, Fr. to bend.) 
Ir. Eafy to be bent; flexible. 

Though an act be never fo finful, they will ftrip it of its 
guilt, and make the very law fo pliable and bending, that it 
thail be impoffible to be broke. South’s Sermons. 

Whether the different motions of the animal fpirits may 
have any effect on the mould of the face, when the linea- 
ments are pliable and tender, I fhall leave to the curious. Add. 

2. Flexible of difpofition ; eafy to be perfuaded. 
PrraB_eness. n. f. [from pliable.) 

r. Flexibility ; eafinefs to be bent. w 
2. Flexibility of mind. 

Compare the ingenuous pliab'ene/s to virtuous counfels in 
youth, as it comes frefh out of the hands of nature, with the 
confirmed obftinacy in moft forts of fin, that is to be found 
in an aged finner. South's Sermons. 

Pur'ancy. z. f. [from pliant.] Eafinefs to be bent. 

Had not exercife been neceflary, nature would not have 
given fuch an activity to the limbs, and fuch a pirancy to every 
part, as produces thofe compreffions and extenfions neceflary 
for the prefervation of fuch a fyftem. Addifon’s Speéiator. 

PLIANT. adj. [pliant, French.] 
1. Eending ; tough; flexile; flexible; lithe; limber. 

An anatomift promifed to diffect a woman’s tongue, and 
examine whether the fibres may not be made up of a finer 
and more pliant thread. Addifon’s Spectator, N° 247. 

2. Eafy to take a form. 

s Particles of heav’nly fire, 

- Or earth but new divided from the fky, 


And pliant ftill retain’d th’ etherial energy. Dryden, 
As the wax melts that to the fame I hold, 

Pliant and warm may ftill her heart remain, 

Soft to the print, but ne’er turn hard again. Granville. 


3. Eafily complying. 

In languages the tongue is more pliant to all founds, the 
joints more fupple to all feats of activity, in youth than after- 
wards. Bacon’s Effays. 

Thofe, who bore bulwarks on their backs, 
Now practife ev’ry pliant gefture, 
Op’ning their trunk for ev'ry tefter. 
4. Eafily perfuaded. 

The will was then ductile and pliant to right reafon, it 

met the dictates of a clarified underftanding halfway. South. 
Puantness. n. f. [from pliant. ] Flexibility ; toughnefs. 
Greatnefs of weight, clofenefs of parts, fixation, pliant- 
nefs or foftnefs. -Bans Nat. Hif. 
Pur‘caTuRE. ) n. f. [plicatura, from plico, Lat.] Fold; double. 
Prica'tion. § Plication is ufed fomewhere in Clarifas 
Pri'ers. n. f. [from ply.] An inftrument by which any thing 
is laid hold on to bend it, 


Swift's Mifeel. 


PLO 


Pliers are of two forts, flat-nofed and round-nofed; thei? 
office is to hold and faften upon a {mall work, and to fit it in 
its place: the round-nofed piiers are ufed for turning or boring 


wire or final] plate into a circular form. Moxon. 
I made a detention by a finall pair of pliers. Wifeman, 
To Piicur. v. a. [plichten, Dutch. ] 
1. To pledge ; to give as furety. 
He plighted his right hand , 
Unto another love, and to another land. Fairy Queen. 


Saint Withold 
Met the night mare, and her name told, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight.  Shake/p. King Lear. 


I again in Henry’s royal name, 


Give thee her hand for fign of plighted faith. Shake/peare. 
Here my inviolable faith I p/ight, 
Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. Dryden. 


New loves you feek, 
New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break. Dryden. 
Dll never mix my plighted hands with thine, 

While fuch a cloud of mifchiefs hangs about us. ddifon. 

2. To braid; to weave. [from plico, Lat. whence to ply or 
bend, and plight, pleight or plait, a fold or flexure. } 
Her head fhe fondly would aguife 
With gaudie girlonds, or frefh flowrets dight 


About her neck, or rings of ruthes plight. Fairy Queen, 
I took it for a fairy vifion 

Of fome gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, ' 

And play i’ th’ plighted clouds. Milton. 


Puicur. x. f. [This word Skinner imagines to be detived from 
the Dutch, plicht, office or employment ; but ‘funius obferves, 
that plihz, Saxon, fignifies diftrefs or prefling danger; whence, 
I fuppofe, plight was derived, it being generally ufed in a bad 
fenfe. } 

1. Condition; ftate. 

When as the careful dwarf had told, 
And made enfample of their mournful fight 
Unto his matter, he no longer wou!d 
There dwell in peril of like painful plight. Fa. Queen, 
I think myfelf in better plight for a tender than you are. 
Shakef/peare. 
Befeech your highnefs, 
My women may be with me; for, you fee, 
My plight requires it. Shakejp. Winter's Tale. 
They in lowlieft plight repentant ftood 
Praying. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xis 
Thou muft not here 


Lie in this miferable loathfome plight. Milton: 
Moft perfect hero tried in heavieft plight 
Of labours huge and hard. Milton. 


2. Good cate. 
Who abufeth his cattle and ftarves them for meat, 
By carting or plowing, his gaine is not great ; 
Where he that with labour can ufe them aright, 
Hath gaine to his comfort, and cattel in plight. 
3. Pledge ; gage. [from the verb. ] 
That lord, whofe hand mutt take my piight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shate/p. 
4. [From to plight.] A fold; a pucker; a doubles a purfle ; 
a plait. 
£ Yclad, for fear of fcorching air, 
All in a filken camus, Jilly white, 
Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy Queen. 
PLINTH. n. f. [mawSic.] In architecture, is that fquare 
member which ferves as a foundation to the bafe of a pillar ; 
Vitruvius calls the upper part or abacus of the Tufcan pillar, a 
plinth, becaufe it relembles a fquare tile : moreover, the fame 
denomination is fometimes given to a thick wall, wherein 
there are two or three bricks advanced in form of a plat- 
band. Harris. 
To PLOD. v. n. [ploeghen, Dutch. Skinner.] 
1. To toil; to moil ; to drudge ; to travel. 
A plodding diligence brings us fooner to our journey’s end, 
than a futtering way of advancing by ftarts. L’Eftrange, 
He knows better than any man, what is not to be written; 
and never hazards himfelf fo far as to fall, but p/ods on de- 
liberately, and, as a grave man ought, puts his ftaff before 
him. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
TW unletter’d chriftian, who believes in grofs, 
Plods on to heav’n, and ne’er is at a lofs. 
2. To travel laborioufly. 
Rogues, plod away 0’ the hoof, feek fhelter, pack. Sha, 
If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day. Shake/p, ; 
Haft thou not held my ftirrup ? 2 
Bare-headed, plodded by my foot-cloth mule, 
And thought thee happy when I fhook my head? Shaée/p. 
Ambitious love hath fo in me offended, 
That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon, 
With fainted vow my faults to have amended. 


Tuffer. 


Dryden, 


Shake/p. 
3. To ftud y 


3. To fludy clofely and dully. 
Univerfal plodding prifons up 
The nimble fpirits in the arteries ; 
As motion and long-during action tires 
‘The finewy vigour of the traveller. 
He plods to turn his am’rous fuit 
T’ a plea in law, and profccute. 
She reafon’d without plodding long, 
Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. Swifts Mifcel. 
PLO'DDER. x. f. [from plod.] A dill heavy laborious man. 
Study is like the heav’ns glorious fun, 
That will not be deep fearch’d with faucy looks ; 
What have continual plodders ever won, 
Save bafe authority from other’s books ? 
PLOT. 2. f. [ploz, Saxon. See PLAT.] 
J. A {mall extent of ground. 
It was a chofen plot of fertile land, 
Amongit wide waves fet like a little neft, 
As if it had by nature’s cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the reft. 
Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot, 
Where ycerely as needeth mo poles may be got. 
Many unfrequented p/ots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. 
Were there but this fingle p/ot to lofe, 
This mould of Marcius, they to duft would grind it, 


Shake/p. 
Hnudibras, p. iii. 


Shake/p. 


Fairy Queen. 


Shake/peare. 


And throw’t againft the wind. Shatefp. 
When we mean to build, 

We firft furvey the plot, then draw the model, 

And when we fee the figure of the houfe, 

Then we mutt rate the coft of the erection. Shakefp. 


Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated wafte, but in 

garden plots under the negligent hand of a gardener.» Locke. 
2. A plantation laid out. 

Some goddefs inhabiteth this region, who is the foul of 
this foil; for neither is any lefs than a goddefs, worthy to be 
thrined in fuch a heap of pleafures; nor any lefs than a god- 
defs could have made it fo perfect a plot. Sidney. 

3. Aform; a fcheme; a plan. 

The law of England never was properly applied unto the 
Irifh nation, as by a purpofed plot of government, but as they 
could infinuate and ftcal themfelves under the fame by their 
humble carriage. Spenfer on Ireland. 

4+ [Imagined by Skinner to be derived from platform, but evi- 
dently contracted from complot, Fr.] A confpiracy ; a fecret 
defign formed againft another. 
I have o’erheard a plot of death upon him. 
Eafy feems the thing to every one, 
That nought could crofs their plot, or them fupprefs. Dan. 
5. An intrigue; an affair complicated, involved and embarraffed ; 
the ftory of a play, comprifing an artful involution of affairs, 
unravelled at laft by fome unexpected means. 

If the plot or intrigue mutt be natural, and fuch as fprings 
from the fubject, then the winding up of the pit muft be a 
probable confequence of all that went before. Pope. 

Nothing muft be fung between the acts, 

But what fome way conduces to the plot. 

Our author 

Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight’s advice, 

Made him obferve the fubjeét and the pt, 

The manners, paffions, unities, what not? Pope. 

They deny the plot to be tragical, becaufe its cataftrophe 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 

6. Stratagem ; fecret combination to any ill end. 
Frultrate all our plots and wiles. 
7. Contrivance ; decp reach of thought. 
Who fays he was not 
A man of much plot, 
May repent that falfe accufation; 
Having plotted and pen’d 
Six plays to attend 
The farce of his negociation. 
To Prot. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To form fchemes of mifchief againft another, commonly 
againft thofe in authority. 
The fubtle traitor 

This day had plotted in the council houfe 

To murther me. Shake/peare’s Richard III. 

The wicked plotteth againft the juft. Pfalm xxxvii. 12. 

He who envies now thy ftate, 
Who now is plotting how he may feduce 
‘Thce from obedience. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 
‘The wolf that round th’ inclofure prowl’d 
To leap the fence, now plats not on the fold. 
2% To contrive ; to fcheme. 

The count tells the marquis of a flying noife, that the 
prince did plot to be fecretly gone; to which the marquis an- 
{wer d, that though love had made his highnefs fteal out of 
his own country, yet fear would never make him run out of 
Spain. Wotton. 

To Piotr. v.a. 
1. To plan; to contrive. 


Shake/p. 


Rofcommon. 


Milton. 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


Tuffer. 
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With hame and forrow fill’d : 
Shame for his folly ; forrow out of time 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. 
2. To defcribe according to ichnography. 
This treatife plotteth down Cornwall, as`it now ftandeth, 
for the particulars. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
PLOTTER. x. f. [from plot.] 
1. Conipirator. 
As for you, Colonel, we fhall try who’s the greater potter 
of us two; I againft the ftate, or you againft the petticoat. 
Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 


Dryden. 


2. Contriver. 
An irreligious moor, 
Chief architect and plotter of thefe woes. Shake/p. 
Pro’ver. n. j. [pluvier, Fr. pluvialis, Lat.] A lapwing. A 
bird. 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, patridge, phea- 
fant and plover. 
Scarce 
The bittern knows his time: or from the fhore, 
The plcvers when to {catter o’cr the heath 
And fing. Thomjon's Spring. 
PLOUGH. z. f. [plog, Saxon; piog, Danih; ploegh, Dutch.] 
1. The infirument with which the furrows are cut in the ground 
to receive the feed. 
Look how the purple flower, which the plough 
Hath fhorn in funder, languifhing doth die. Peacham. 
Some p-oughs differ in the length and fhape of their beams 5 


fome in the fhare, others in the coulter and handles. Mort. 
In ancient times the facred plough employ’d l 

The kings and awful fathers. Thomfon. 

2. A kind of plane. Ainfworth. 


To Pioucn. v.n. To practife aration ; to turn up the ground 
in order to fow fecd. 
Rebellion, infolence, fedition 

We ourfelves have plough’d for, fow’d and {catter’d, 

By mingling them with us. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Doth the ploughman p/ough all day to fow? {fi xxviii. 24. 

They only give the land one p.ovghing, and fow. white 

oats, and harrow them as they do black. Mortimer. 

To Prouces. v.a, 7 
1. To turnup with the plough. 

Let the Volfcians 

Plough Rome and harrow Italy. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Shou’d any flave, fo lewd, belong to you ? 

No doubt you’d fend the rogue, in fetters bound, 

To work in bridewell, Sr to plough your ground. Dryden. 

A man may plough, in (tiff grounds the firft time fallowed, 
an acre a day. Mortimer. 

You find it ploughed into ridges and furrows. | Mortimer. 

2. To bring to view by the plough. 
Another of a dufky colour, near black; there are of thefe 
frequently p/oughed up in the fields of Weldon.  JVoodward. 
3. To furrow ; to divide. 
When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid, 
He plough’d the Tyrrhene feas with fails difplay’d. — dddi/. 
With {peed we plough the watry way, 
My power fhall guard thec. Pope’s Odyffiy, 
4. To tear; to furrow. 
Let 
Patient Odtavia plough thy vifage up 
With her prepared nails. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
PLov'GHBoY. n. f. [plough and boy.] A boy that follows the 
plough ; a coarle ignorant boy. 

A ploughboy, that’ has never feen any thing but thatched 
houfes and his parifh church, imagines that thatch belongs to 
the very nature of a houfe. Watts’s Logick. 

PLOU'GHER. n. f. [from plouzh.] One who ploughs or culti- 
vates ground. 

When the country fhall be replenifhed with corn, as it 
will, if well followed ; for the country people themf{elves are 
great ploughers and finall fpenders of corn: then there fhould 
be good ftore of magazines erected. Spenfer. 

PLoUGHLA'ND. n. f. | plough and land.] A farm for corn. 
Who hath a ploughland cafts all his feed-corn there, 

And yet allows his ground more corn fhould bear. . Donne. 

In this book are entered the names of the manors or in- 
habited townfhips, the number of ploughlands that cach con- 
tains, and the number of the inhabitants. Hale. 

PLou'GuMan. 2. f. [plough and man.] 
1. One that attends or ufes the plough. 
When fhepherds pipe on oaten ftraws, 

And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 

The cuckow then on ev’ry tree. Shakefpeare. 

God provides the good things of the world, to ferve the 
nceeds of nature by the labours of the ploughman. Taylor. 

The careful ploughman doubting ftands. Ailton. 
Your reign no leis aflures the p/oughman’s peace, 

Than the warm fun advances his increafe, Waller. 

‘The merchant gains by peace, and the foldiers by war, the 
fhepherd by wet feafgus, and the ploughmen by dry. Temple, 
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CGarcw'’s Survey of Cornwall. 
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Who can ceafe t° admire 


The ploughman conful a his coarfe attire. Dryden. 
ne 
My ploughman’s is, t’other my fhepherd’s fon. Dryden. 
2. A grof ignorant ruftick. 
Her hand! to whole foft feizure 
The cignct’s down is harth, and, {pite of fenfe, 
Hard as the palm of ploughman. Shake/p. 


3. A {trong laborious man. 

A weak ftomach will turn rye bread into vinegar, and a 
ploughman will digeftit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

PLOU'GHMONDAY. n. f. The monday after twelfth-day. 

Ploughmunday next after that the twelftide is paft, 

Bids out with the plough, the worft hufband is laft. Tuffer. 

PLouGHSHA’RE. n. f. [plough and fhare.] The part of the 
plough tbat is perpendicular to the coulter. 

As the earth was turned up, the plough/hare lighted upon a 
preat ftone ; we pulled that up, and fo found fome pretty 
things. Sidney, b. i. 

he pretty innocent walks blindfold among burning plough- 
Jhares without being fcorched. Addifon’s Speciator. 

To PLUCK. v. a. [ploccian, Sax. plocken, Dutch.] 

1. To pull with nimblenefs or force; to fnatch; to pull; to 
draw; to force on or off; to force up or down; to act upon 
with violence. It is very generally and licentioufly ufed, par- 
ticularly by Shake/peare. 

It feemed better unto that noble king to plant a peaceable 
government among them, than by violent means to pluck them 
under. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You were crown’'d before 


And that high royalty was ne’er pluck’d off. Shake/p. 
Pluck down my officers, break my-decrees, 
For now atime is come to mock at form. Shake/p. 


Can’ft thou not 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 

And with fome {weet oblivious antidote 

Cleanʻe the {tuff ’d bofom. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth with 
comeline(s plucked all gaze his way. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I gave my love a ring ; 
He would not pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world mafters. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
If you do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right, 


You pluck a thoufand dangers on your head. Shake/p. 
Dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. Shake/p. 


I will pluck them up by the roots out of my land. 2 Chron. 
Pluck away his crop with his feathers. Lev. i. 16. 
A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is 
planted. Eccluf. iii. 2. 
They p’uck off their fkin from off them. Mic. iii. 2. 
Difpatch ’em quick, but firft pluck out their tongues, 


Left with their dying breath they fow fedition.  Addifon. 
Beneath this fhade the weary peafant lies, 
Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes rile. Gay. 


From the back 

Of herds and flocks, a thoufand tugging bills 

-~ Pluck hair and wool. Thomfon’s Spring. 
2. To ftrip of feathers. 

Since I pluckt geefe, I knew not what it was to be beaten. 

Shake/peare. 

Shake'p. 

A proverbial expreffion for 


I come to thee from plume pluck’d Richard. 
3. To pluck up a heart or fpirit. 
» taking up or refuming of courage. 
He willed them to p/wck up their hearts, and make all 
things ready for a new affault, wherein he expected they fhould 
~ with couragious refolution recompenfe their late cowardice. 
Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
Piuck. x. f. (from the verb.] 
1. A pull; a draw; a fingle act of plucking. 
Birds kept coming and going all the day long; but fo few 
at atime, that the man did not think them worth a pluck. 
L’ Eftrange. 
Were the ends of the bones dry, they could not, without 
great difficulty, obey the p/ucks and attractions of the motory 
~ mufeles. Ray on the Creation. 
2. [Plughk, Erfe. I know not whether derived from the 
Englifh, rather'than the Englifh from the Erfe.] The heart, 
liver and lights of an animal. 
Pru‘cwer. n. f. [from plwck.} One that plucks. 
Thou fetter up and piwcker down of kings! Shake/p. 
Pullit as foon as you fee the feed begin to grow brown, at 
which time let the p’uchers tie it up in handfuls. Mortimer. 
Pruc. nf. [plugg, Swedifh; plugghe, Dutch.] A ftopple ; 
any thing driven hard into another body. 
Shutting the valve’ with the plug, draw down the fucker 
- to the bottom. Boyle. 
The fighting with 2 man’s own fhadow, confifts in the 
- brandifhing of two fticks grafped in each hand, and loaden 
with plugs of lead at either end: this opens the cheft. Addt/. 
In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, together 
with a large plug of tobacca. . Sweft’s Direé?. to the Butler, 


PLU. 


To Proc. v. a. [fion the noun.] To ftop with a plug. 
A tent p'ugging up the orifice, would make the matter re- 
cur to the part dilpoied to receive it. Sharp’s Surgery. 
Prum. n.f. [plum, plumrpeop, Sax. b/umme, Danifh. A cu- 
ftom has prevailed of writing piumb, but improperly. 
I. A fruit. 

The flower confifts of five leaves, which are placed in a 
circular order, and expand in form of a rofe, from whofe 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an 
oval or globular fruit, having a foft flefhy pulp, furrounding 
an hard oblong ftone, for the moft part pointed; to which 
fhould be added, the foot{talks are long and flender, and have 
but a fingle fruit upon each : the fpecies are; 1. The jean- 
hative, or white primordian. 2. The early black damafk, 
commonly called the Morocco pium. 3. The little black 
damafk plum. 4. The great damafk violet of Tours. 5. 
The Orleans plum. 6. The Fotheringham plum. 7. The 
Perdrigon plum. 8. The violet Perdrigon plum. g. The 
white Perdrigon p'um, 10. The red imperial plum, fome- 
times called the red bonum magnum. 11. The white im- 
perial bonum magnum ; white Holland or Mogul pum. 12. 
The Chefton p'um. 13. The apricot plum. 14. The maitre 
claude. 15. La roche-courbon, or diaper rouge ; the red 
diaper plum. 16. Queen Claudia. 17. Myrobalan plum. 
18. The green gage plum. 19. The cloth of gold p'um. 
20. St. Catharine plum. 21. The royal plum. 22. Lami- 
rabelle. 23. The Brignole plum. 24. The emprefs. 25. 
The monfieur p'um: this is fometimes called the Wentworth 
plum, both refembling the bonum magnum. 26. The cherry 
plum. 27. The white pear plum. 28. The mutcle plum. 
29. The St. Julian plum. 30. The black bullace-tree plum. 
31. The white bullace-tree plum. © 32. The black thorn or 
floe-tree plum. Miller. 

Philofophers in vain enquired, whether the fummum bonum 
confifted in riches, bodily delights, virtue or contemplation : 
they might as reafonably have difputed, whether the beft re- 


lifh were in apples, plums or nuts. Locke. 
2. Raifin; grape dried in the fun. 
I will dance, and eat p ums at your wedding. Shakefp. 


3. [In the cant of the city.] The fum of one hundred thou- 
fand pounds. 

By the prefent ediét, many a man in France will fwell into 

a plum, who fell feveral thoufand pounds fhort of it the day 


before. Addifon. 
The mifer muft make up his plum, 
And dares not touch the hoarded fum. Prior. 


By fair dealing John had acquired fome p/ums, which he 


might have kept, had it not been for his law-fuit. | Arbuth. 
Afk you, 
Why fhe and Sapho raife that monftrous fum ? 
Alas! they fear a man will coft a plum. Pope. 


4. A kind of play, called how many p/ums for a penny. Ainf. 
PLU MAGE. n. f. [plumage, Fr.] Feathers; fuit of feathers. 
The p/umage of birds exceeds the pilofity of beafts. Bacon. 
Say, will the falcon, ftooping from above, 
Smit with her varying p'umage, {pare the dove. Pope. 
Prums. n. f. [plomb, Fr. plumbum, Lat.] A plummet; a leaden 
weight let down at the end of a line. 
If the plumb line hang juft upon the perpendicular, when 
the level is fet flat down upon the work, the work is level. 
Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes, 
Pius. adv. [from the noun.} Perpendicularly to the horizon. 
If all thefe atoms fhould defcend pium down with equal 
velocity, being all perfeétly folid and imporous, and the va- 
cuum not refifting their motion, they would never the one 
overtake the other. Ray on the Creation. 
Is it not a fad thing to fall thus plumb into the grave? well 
one minute and dead the next. Collier. 
To Prums. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To found ; to fearch by a line with a weight at its end. 
‘The moft experienced feamen plumbed the depth of the 
channel. Swifts Gulliver. 
2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 
PLUMBER. n. /. [plombier, Fr.] One who works upon lead. 
Commonly written and pronounced plummer. 
PruMeery. n. f. [from plumber.] Works of lead; the ma- 
nufactures of a plumber. Commonly fpelt plummery. 
PLU'MCAKE. n. f. [p'um and cake.) Cake made with raifins, 
He cramm’d them till their guts did ake 


With caudle, cuftard and plumcake. Hudibras, 
PLUME. n». f. [plume, Fr. piuma, Lat.] 
1. Feather of birds. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, fweep along his tail; 
We’ll pull his p/umes, and take away his train, Shakefp. 
Wings he wore of many a colour’d plume. Milton. 
They appear made up of little bladders, like thofe in the 
plume or ftalk of a quill. Grew’s Mufiewm. 


2. Feather worn as an ornament. 
Let every feeble rumour fhake your hearts, 
Your enemies with nodding of their plumes 
lan you into defpair. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
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Eaftern travellers know that oftridges feathers are common, 


and the ordinary plume of Janizaries. Brown. 
The fearful infant 
Dauntcd to fee a face with fteel o’erfpread, 
And his high plume that nodded o’er his head. Dryden. 


3. Pride ; towering mien. 
Great duke of Lancafter, I come to thee 
From plume pluckt Richard, who with willing foul 
Adopts thee heir. Shake/peare’s Richard Il. 
4. Token of honour ; prize of contett. 
Ambitious to win from me fome plume, Milton. 
5. Plume is a term ufed by botanifts for that part of the feed 
of a plant, which in its growth becomes the trunk ; it is in- 
clofed in two {mall cavities, formed in the lobes for its recep- 
tion, and is divided at its loofe end into divers pieces, all 
clofely bound together like a bunch of feathers, whence it 
has this name. Quincy. 
To Piume. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pick and adjuft feathers. 

Swans muft be kept in fome enclofed pond, where they 

may have room to come afhore and plume themielves. Mort. 
2. [ Plumer, Fr.] To ftrip of feathers. 

Such animals, as feed upon flefh, devour fome part of the 
feathers of the birds they gorge themfelves with, becaufe they 
will not take the pains fully to p/ume them. Ray. 

3. To ftrip ; to pill. 

They {tuck not to fay, that the king cared not to plume 

the nobility and people to feather himielt. Bacon. 
4. To place as a plume. 
His ftature reach’d the fky, and on his creft l 

Sat horror plumd. Malton’s Par. Loft, b. iv. 

5- To adorn with plumes. 
Farewel the plumed troops, and the big war, 
That make ambition virtue. Shake/p. Othello. 
PLUMEA'LLUM. n.f. [alumen plumofum, Lat.] A kind of 
afbeftus. 

Plumeallum, formed into the likenefs of a wick, will ad- 

minifter to the flame, and yet not confume. Wilkins. 
PLUMI'GEROUS. adj. [pluma and gero, Lat.] Having feathers ; 
feathered. Dié?. 
PLU'MIPEDE. 2. f. [pluma and pes, Lat.) A fowl that has 
feathers on the toot. Dict. 
PLUMMET. 2. f. [from plumb.] 
1. A weight of lead hung at a ftring, by which depths are 
founded, and perpendicularity is difcerned. 
Deeper than did ever plummet found, 
Pll drown my book. 
Fly envious time 
Call on the lazy leaden-ftepping hours, 
Whofe fpeed is but the heavy p/ummet’s pace. 
2. Any weight. 

God {tees the'body of flefh which you bear about you, 
and the plummets which it hangs upon your foul, and there- 
fore, when you cannot rife high enough to him, he comes 
down to you. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

The heavinefs of thefe bodies, being always in the afcend- 
ing fide of the wheel, muft be counterpoifed by a plummet 
faftened about the pulley on the axis: this plummet will de- 
fcend according as the fand doth make the feveral parts of 
the wheel lighter or heavier. «Wilkins. 

Prumo’sity. n. f. [from plumous.] The ftate of having feathers. 
Piu’mous. adj. [plumeux, Fr. plumofus, Lat.] Feathery; re- 
fembling feathers. > 

This has a like plumous body in the middle, but finer. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

PLUMP. adj. [Of this word the etymology is not known. 

Skinner derives it from pommelé, Fr. full like a ripe apple ; it 

might be more eafily deduced from plum, which yet feems 

very harfh. Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; not lean; 
fleek ; full and {mooth. 

The heifer, that valued itfelf upon a {mooth coat and a 
plump habit of body, was taken up for a facrifice; but the 
ox, that was defpifed for his raw bones, went on with his 


Shake/p. Tempe/t. 


Milton. 


work ftill. L’Eftrange. 
Plump gentleman, 
Get out as faft as cer you can ; 
Or ceafe to pufh, or to exclaim, 
You make the very croud you blame. Prior. 
The famifh’d cow 
Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. Swift. 


Piump. n. f. [from the adjective.] A knot; a tuft; aclufter; 
a number joined in one mafs. 
England, Scotland, Ireland lie all-in a plump together, not 
acceflible but by fea. Bacon. 
Warwick having efpied certain plumps of Scottifh horfe- 
men ranging the field, returned towards the arriere to pre- 


; yent danger. Hayward, 
We refted under a plump of trees. Sandys, 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high ; 
They clofe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the fowfing eagle will detcend. Dryden, 


To Piump. v. a. [from the adjective.] To fatten; to {well; 
to make large. 
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The particles of air expanding themfelves, plump out the 
fides of the bladder, and keep them turgid. Boyle. 
Pm as lean as carrion; but a wedding at our houfe will 
plump me up with good chear. L’Eftrange, 
Let them lie for the dew and rain ‘to plump them. Mort, 

To Pxump. v. n. [from the adverb. ] e 

2. [From the adjective.] To be {wollen. Ainfworth, 

1. To fall like a ftone into the water. A word formed from the 
found. 

Prump. adv. [Probably corrupted from plumb, or perhaps 
formed from the found of a ftone falling on the water.] 
With a fudden fall. 

I would fain now fee ’em rowl’d 

Down a hill, or from a bridge 

Head-long caft, to break their ridge ; 

Or to fome river take ’em 

Plump, and fee if that would wake ’em, B. Fohnfon. 

Fluttering his pennons vain p/ump down he drops. . Milt. 

Piu’mpER. n. f. [from plump.] Something worn in the mouth 

to {well out the cheeks. i 
She dext’roufly her plumpers draws, : 

That ferve to fill her hollow jaws. Swifts Mifcel. 

PLU'MPNESS, n. f. [from plump.] Fulnefs ; difpofition towards 
fulnefs, 

Thofe convex glaffes fupply the defect of plumpnefs in the 
eye, and by encreafing the refraction make the rays converge 
fooner, fo as to convene at the bottom of the eye. Newton. 

keitto N as n. f. [plum and porridge.) Porridge with 
plums. 

A rigid diffenter, who dined at his houfe on Chriftmas- 
day, eat very plentifully of his plumporridge. Addifon. 

PLU MPUDDING. x. f. [plum and pudding.] Pudding made 
with plums. 

Piu’mpy. aaj. Plump ; fat. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d, Shake/p. 

Piumy. adj. [from plume.] Feathered ; covered with feathers. 

Satan fell, and ftraight a fiery globe 

Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their p/umy vans receiv’d him foft 

From his uneafy ftation, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milton. 

Appear’d his plumy creft, befmear’d with blood. ddi/on. 

Sometimes they are like a quill, with the p/umy part only 
upon one fide. Grew’s Cofmols b. i. 

To PLUNDER. v., a. [plunderen, Dutch.] l 

1. To pillage; to rob in an hoftile way. x 

Nebuchadnezzar plunders the temple of God, and we find 
the fatal doom that afterwards befel him. South’s Sermons, 

Ships the fruits of their exaction brought, 

Which made in peace a treafure richer far, 

Than what is plunder’d in the rage of war. 

2. To rob as a thief. 

Their country’s wealth our mightier mifers drain, 

Or crofs, to plunder provinces, the main. Pope. 

Pru’nper. n.f. [from the verb.] Pillage ; fpoils gotten in war. 

Let loofe the murmuring army on their matters, 

To pay themfelves with plunder. 

PLU'NDERER. n. f. [from plunder. ] 

1. Hoftile pillager ; {poiler. 

2. A thief; a robber. 

It was a famous faying of William Rufus, whofoever {pares 
perjured men, robbers, plunderers and traitors, deprives all 
good men of their peace and quietnefs. Addifon. 

We cannot future violence o’ercome, 

Nor give the miferable province eafe, , 

Since what one pluna’rer left, the next will feize. Dryden. 

To PLUNGE. v.a. [plonger, Fr.] 

I. ey fuddenly under water, or under any thing fuppofed 
liquid. 

Plunge us in the flames. Milton. 
Headlong from hence to plunge herfelf fhe {prings, 


Dryden, 


Otway. 


But fhoots along fupported on her wings. Dryden. 
2. To put into any ftate fuddenly. 
I mean to plunge the boy in pleafing fleep, 
And ravifh’d in Idalian bow’rs to keep. Dryden. 
3. To hurry into any diftrefs. 
O confcience ! into what abyfs of fears 
And horrors haft thou driv’n me? out of which 
I find no way ; from deep to deeper p/ung'd. Milton. 


Without a prudent determination in matters before us, we 
fhall be plunged into perpetual errors. Watts. 
4. To force in fuddenly. This word, to what action foever it 
be applied, commonly exprefles either violence and fuddennefs 
in the agent, or diftrefs in the patient. 
At this advanc’d, and fudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus’ bofom plung’d the {word. Dryden. 
Let them not be too hafty to p/unge their enquiries at once 
into the depths of knowledge. Watts. 
To PLUNGE. v.n. 
1, To fink fuddenly into water; to dive. 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, Shake/p. Julius Ce/ar. 
8 His 
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His courfer pluny’d, 
And threw him off; the waves whelm’d over him, 
And heiplefs in his heavy arms he drown’d. Dryden. 
When thou, thy fhip o’erwhelm’d with waves, fhalt be 

Forc’d to plunge naked in the raging fea. Dryden. 

When tortoifes have been a long time upon the water, 
their thell being dried in the fun, they are eafily taken; by 
realon they cannot p/unge into the water nimbly enough. Ray. 

2. To fall or ruth into any hazard or diftrefs.. 
He could find no other way to conceal his adultery, but to 


piunge into the guilt of a murther. Tillotfon. 
bid me for honour plunge into a war 

Then thalt thou fee that Marcus is not flow. Addifon, 
Impotent of mind and uncontroul d, 

He plung'd into the gulph which heav’n foretold. Pope. 


PLUNGE. 2. j. 
1. Act of putting or finking under water. 
2. Dithculty ; ftrait; diftreis. 

She was weary of her life, fince fhe was brought to that 

plunge; to conceal her hufband’s murder, or accufe her fon. 
Sidney, b. ii. 

People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven for help, 

without helping themfelves. L’Ejtrange. 
Wilt thou behold me finking in my woes? 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 

To raife me from amidft this plunge of forrows? Addifon. 

He muft be a good man; a quality which Cicero and 
QuinGtilian are much at a plunge in alferting to the Greek 
and Roman orators. Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 

PLu’xGEON. n. f. [mergus, Lat.) A fea bird, Ainf. 
PLUNGER. z. /. [from plunge.] One that plunges ; a diver. 
PLUNKET. n.f. A kind of blue colour. Ainfworth, 
PLURAL. adj. [pluralis, Lat.] 
1. Implying, more than one. 

‘Thou hait no faith left now, unlefs thoud’ft two ; 

Better have none 

Than plural faith, which is too much by one. 

2. [In grammar. } 

The Greek and Hebrew have two variations, one to fig- 
nify the number two, and another to fignify a number of more 
than two; under one variation the noun is faid to be of the 
dual number, and under the other of the plural. Clarke. 

PiurRauist. n.f. [pluralifie, Fr. from plural.] One that 
- holds more ecclefiattical benefices than one with cure of fouls. 

If the plvrali/?s would do their beft to fupprefs curates, their 
number might be fo retrenched, that they would not be in 
the leaft formidable. Collier on Pride. 

Piura ity. n. f. [pluralit?, Fr.] 
3. The ftate of being or having a greater number. 

Itis not plurality of parts without majority of parts, that 
maketh the total greater ; yet it feemeth to the eye a fhorter 
diftance of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it 
have trees, whereby the eye may divide it. Bacon. 

-2. A number more than one. 
Thofe hereticks had introduced a plurality of gods, and fo 
_ made the profeffion of the unity part of the fymbolum, that 
fhould difcriminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 

They could forego plurality of wives, though that be the 
main impediment to the converfion of the Eaft Indies. Bentl. 

*Tis impofible to conceive how any language can want this 
variation of the noun, where the nature of its fignification is 
fuch as to admit of plurality. Clarke’s Lat. Grammar. 

3. More cures of fouls than one. 
4. The greater number ; the majority. 

Take the plurality of the world, and they are neither wife 
nor good. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

PLURALLY. adv. [from plural.] In a fenfe implying more 
than one, 
TURA n. f. [peluche, Fr.] -A kind of villous or fhaggy cloth ; 
ag. 
_ _ The bottom of it was fet againft a lining of plufb, and the 
- found was quite deaded, and but mere breath. Bacon. 
The colour of plu/h-or velvet will appear varied, if you 


Shake/p. 


_ ftroak part of itone way, and part of it another. Boyle. 
I love to wear cloths that are flufh, 
Not prefacing old rags with piu/h. Cleaveland. 


Piu’sHer. 7. f. A fea hth. 

The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of fith called a 
plufher, fomewhat like'the dog-fith, who leapeth above wa- 
ter, and therethrough bewrayeth them to the balker. Carew. 

Pru'viat. 2 adj. from pluvia, Latin.) Rainy; relating to 
Piu’viovus. i rain. 
The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only figni- 
fieth a moift and p/uvious air about them. rown. 
PLUVIAL. a. f. [pluvial, Fr.] A prieft’s cope. Ainf. 
To Pry. v.a. [plien, to work at any thing, old Dutch. Junius 
and Skinner. ] 
1. To work on any thing clofely and importunately. 
The favage raves, impatient of the wound, 
The wound’s great author clofe at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes. 
The hero from afar 
Plies him with darts and {tones ; and diftant war. Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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2. To employ with diligence ; to keep buly ; to fet on work. 
Her gentle wit fhe plies 
To teach them truth. Fairy Queen, 
Keep houfe, and ply his book, welcome his friends, 


Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. Shake/p. 
They their legs p/y'd, not ftaying 
Until they reach’d the fatal champain. Hudibras. 


He who exerts all the faculties of his foul, and plies all 
means and opportunities in the fearch of truth, may reft upon 
the judgment of his confcience fo informed, as a warrantable 
guide. South’s Sermons. 

The weary Trojans ply their fhatter’d oars 
To neareft land. Dryden's Virgil. 
I have plied my needle thefe fifty years, and by my gcod 


will would never have it out of my hand. Spectator. 
3- To practife diligently. 
He fternly bad him other bufinefs ply. Spenfer. 
Then commune how they beft may ply 
Their growing work. Milton. 
Their bloody tafk, unweary’d ftill, they pl. Waller. 


4. To folicit importunately. 
He plies her hard, and much rain wears the marble, Sha. 
He plies the duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedom of the ftate, 
If they deny him juftice. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
Whofoever has any thing of David’s piety will be perpe- 
tually plying the throne of grace with fuch like acknowledg- 
ments : as, blefied be that providence, which delivered me 
from fuch a lewd company. South's Sermons. 
lic) oh Op Va 
1. To work, or offer fervice. 
He was forced to ply in the ftreets as a porter for his live- 
lihood. Addifon’s Spectator, N° 94. 
2. To go in hafte. 


Thither he plies undaunted. Milton. 
3. To bufy one’s felf. 
A bird new-made about the banks fhe plies, 
Not far from fhore, and fhort excurfions tries. Dryden. 


4. [Pker, Fr.] To bend. 

The willow plied and gave way to the gut, and ftill reco- 
vered itfelf again, but the oak was ftubborn, and chofe ra- 
ther to break than bend. L’Eftrange. 

Pry. n. f. [from the verb. } 

1. Bent; turn; form; cait; biafs. 

The late learners cannot fo well take the ply, except it be 
in fome minds that have not fuffered themfelves to fix, but 
have kept themfelves open and prepared to receive continual 
amendment. Bacon’s Effays. 

2. Plait ; fold. . 

The rugz or plies of the inward coat of the ftomach de- 
tain the alimentin the {tomach. Arbuthnot.on Aliments. 

Pry’ers. n.f. See PLIERS. 

PNEUMATICAL. 

PNEUMA'TICK. 

1. Moved by wind ; relative to wind. 

I fell upon the making of pneumatical trials, whereof I gave 
an account in a book about the air. Boyle. 

That the air near the furface of the earth will expand itfelf, 
when the preflure of the incumbent atmofphere is taken off, 
may be feen in the experiments made by Boyle in his preu- 
matick engine. Locke's Elements of Natural Philofophy. 

The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, 

Tovinous fpirits added, 

They with pneumatick engine ceafelefs draw. 

2. Confifting of fpirit or wind. i 

All folid bodies confift of parts pneumatical and tangible ; 
the pneumatical fubftance being in fome bodies the native fpirit 
of the body, and in fome other, plain air that is gotten in. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The race of all things here is, to extenuate and turn things 
to be more pxeumatical and rare ; and not to retrogade, from 
pneumatical, to that which is denfe. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

PNeuma’TICKs, n. f. [pneumatique, Fr. mvevja. 

I. A branch of mechanicks, which confiders the doétrine 
of the air, or laws according to which that fluid is condenfed, 
rarified or gravitates. Harris. 

2. In the fchools, the doctrine of {piritual fubftances, as God, 
angels and the fouls of men. Dg. 

PNEUMATO‘LOGY. n. f. [nveynatoroyia.] The doctrine of 
{piritual exiftence. 

To POACH. v.a. [oeufs pochez, Fr.} 

1. To boi! flightly. 

The yolks of eggs are fo well prepared for nourifhment, 
that, fo they be poached or rare boiled, they need no other 
preparation. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

2. To begin without completing: from the practice of boiling 
eggs flightly. Not in ufe. 

Of later times, they have rather poached and offered at 2 
number of enterprizes, than maintained any conftantly. Bacon. 

3- [Pocher, Fr. to pierce.] To ftab; to pierce. 

The flowk, fole and plaice follow the tide up into the 
frefh r Ivers, where, at low water, the country people poach 
them with an inftrument fomewhat like the falmon pear. Car. 

4. [From. 


b adj. [wvevjecilixds, from mupa.] 


Philips. 


POE 


4. [From poche, a pocket.] To plunder by ftealth. 
f So fhamelefs, fo abandoned are their ways, 
They poach Parnaflus, and lay claim for praife. 
To Poacn. v. n. [from poche, a bag, Fr.] 
1. To ftcal game; to carry off game privately in a bag. 
í In the fchools s 
They poach for fenfe, and hunt for idle rules. Oldham. 
2. Tobe damp. A cant word. — 

Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in fum- 

mer, and poach in winter. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Poa'cHARD. n.f. A kind of water fowl. 
Poa‘cHer. n. f. [from poach.] One who fteals game- 

You old poachers have fuch a way with vou, that all at 
once the bufinefs is done. More’s Foundling. 

Poa’cuiness. n.f. [from poachy.] _Marfhinefs; dampnels. 
A cant word. 
The vallies becaufe of the poachine/s they keep for grafs. Mort. 
Poa’cuy. adj. Damp; marfhy. A cant word. 

What uplands you defign for mowing, fhut up the begin- 
ning of February ; but mfarfh lands lay not up till April, ex- 
cept your marfhes be very poachy. _— Mortimer’s Hufhandry. 

Pock. n. f. [from gox.] A puftule raifed by the {mallpox. 
Pocker. n. j. [pocca, Saxon; pochet, Fr.] The {mall bag 
inferted into cloaths. 
Here’s a letter 


Garth. 


Found in the pocket of the flain Roderigo. Shake/p. 
Whilft one hand exalts the blow, 

And on the earth extends the foe ; 

T’ other would take it wond’rous ill, 

‘Tf in your pocket he lay ftill. Prior. 


As he was feldom without medals in his pocket, he would 
often fhew us the fame face on an old coin, that we faw in 
~ the ftatue. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
To Poc’ker. v. a. [pocheter, Fr. fromthe noun.] 
1. To put in the pocket. 
Blefs’d paper-credit ! 
Gold, imp’d with this, can compafs hardeft things, 
Can pocket ftates, or fetch or carry kings. Pope. 
2. To Pocket up. A proverbial form that denotes the doin 
or taking any thing clandeftinely. 
If thy pocket were enriched with any other injuries but 
thefe, I am a villain; and yet you will ftand to it, you will 
= not pocket up wrongs. Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
He lays his claim d 
To half the profit, half the fame, 
And helps to pocket up the game. Prior. ) 
Po’cke1BooK. n. f. (pocket and book.] A paper book carried 
in the pocket for hafty notes. 
Licinius let out the offals of his meat to intereft, and 
kept a regifter of fuch debtors in his pocketbook. Arbuthnot. 
-Note down the matters of doubt in fome pocketbook, and 
* take the firft opportunity to get them refolved. Watts: 
PocKETGLASS. n.f. [pocket and gla/s.] Portable looking- 
glafs. 


T 
> 


Powders and pocketgla/s, and beans, Prior, 
And vanity with pocketgla/s, 
And impudence with front of brats. Swift's Mifcel. 


Po'cKHOLE. 2. f, [pock and hole.) Pit or fcar made by the 
fmallpox. f 
Are thefe but warts and pockholes in the face 
O’ th’ earth ? © Donne. 
Po’cxiness. 1. f. [from pocky.] _The ftate of being pocky. 
Po'cky. n. j. adj. [from pox.] Infected with the pox. 
My father’s Jove lies thus in my bones ; I might have loved 
` all the packy ‘whores in Perfia, and have felt it lefs in my. 
bones. Denham’s Sophy. 
Pocu’Lent. adj. [poculum, Lat.] Fit for drink. 
Some of thefe herbs, which are nat efculent, are notwith- 
ftanding poculent ; as hops and broom. Bacon. 
Pop. n. /. [bode, boede, Dutch, alittle houfe. Skinner.) The 
capfule of legumes ; the cafe of feeds. z 
To raife tulips, fave the feeds which. are ripe, when the 
` the pods begin to open at the top, which cut off with the 
{talks from the root, and keep the pods upright, that the feed 
do not fall out. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
PopAa‘GRICAL, adj. [wodayeinos, moda yoa ; from podraga, Lat. ] 
i. Afflicted with the gout. 

From a magnetical activity muft be made out, that a load- 
ftone, held in the hand of one that is podagrical, doth either 
cure or give great eafe inthe gout. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Gouty ; relating to the gout. 

Po’pper. n. f. {from pod.] A gatherer of peafecods, beans and 
other pulfe, Dia. 

PopGe. n.f. a puddle ; a plafh. Skinner. 

Po'Em. n.f. [poema, Lat. moinua.] The work of a poct; a 
metrical compofition. 
i A poem is not alone any work, or compofition of the pocts 
in many or few verles; but even one alone verfe fometimes 
makes a perfect poem. Benj. Fobnfan. 

The lady Anne of Bretaigne, paffing through the prefence 
of France, and efpying Chartier, a famous poet, falt afleep, 
kiffing him, faid, we muft honour the mouth whence fo many 
golden poems have proceeded. Peacham on Poetry. 

To you the promis’d poem I will pay. Dryden, 


POE 


Poesy. n. f. [poefie, Fr. poefis, Lat. torneis ] 
1. The art of writing poems. 

A poem is the work of the poet ; poe/y is his fkill or craft 
of making ; the very fiction itfelf, the reafon or form of the 
work. Benj. Fobnfon. 

How far have we 

Prophan’d thy heav’nly gift of poep ? 

Made proftitute and profligate the mule, 

Whofe harmony was firit ordain’d above 


For tongues of angels. Dryden. 
2. Poem ; metrical compofition ; poetry. 
Mufick and 2¢/y ufe to quicken you. Shake/p. 


There is an hymn, for they have excellent psefp; the fub- 
= je& is always the praifes ef Adam, Noah and Abraham, 
concluding ever with a thank{giving for the Nativity of our 
Saviour. Bacon’s New Atlantas. 
They apprehend a veritable hiftory in an emblem or piece 
of chriftian poe/y. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
3- A fhort conceit engraved on a ring or other thing. 
A paltry ring, whofe poefy was, 
For all the world like cutler’s poe/y 
Upon a knife ; love me, and Icave me not. Shake/p. 
POET. n. J. [poete, Fr. poeta, Lat. moinlns. } An inventor ; 
an author of hction; a writer of poems; one who writes in 
meafure. i 
The poet’s eye ina fine frenzy rowling, 
Doth glance from heav’n to earth, from earth to heav’n 2 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms ot things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to fhape, and gives to ev'ry thing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Our poet ape, who would be thought the chief, 
His works become the frippery of wit, 
From brocage he is grown fo bold a thief, 
While we the robb’d defpife, and pity it. 
Tis not vain or fabulous 
What the fage poets taught by the heav’nly mufe 
Story’d of old in high immcrtal verfe, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted ifles. Milton. 
A poet isa maker, as the word fignifies; and he who can- 
not make, that is invent, hath his name for nothing. Dryden, 
POETASTER. n.f. [Latin] A vile petty poet. 
Let no poeta/ter command or intreat 
Another extempore yerfes to make. 
Begin not as th’ old poeta/fer did, 
Troy’s famous war, and Priam’s fate I fing. 
Horace hath expofed thofe trifling poetafters, that {pend 
them(elves in glaring defcriptions, and fewing here and there 
fome cloth of gold on their fackcloth. - Felton. 
Poetess. n. f. [from poet ; pica poetria, Lat.} A the poet. 
Por'TICAL. (adj. [mounlixos 5 poetique, Fr. poeticus, Lat.] Ex- 
Pog’rick. J prefled in poetry ; pertaining to poetry; fuitable 
to poetry. 
Would the gods had made you poetical. 
—I do not know what poetical is. 
— The trueft poetry is moft feigning. 
With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 
And lovers fill with like poetick rage. Waller. 
The moral of that poetical fiGtion, that the uppermoft link 
of all the feries of fubordinate caufes is faftened to Jupiter’s 
chair, fignifes that almighty God governs and direéts fubor- 
dinate caufes and effects. Hale, 
Neither is it enough to give his author’s fenfe in good Eng- 


Shakefp. 


B. Fobnfon. 


Benj. Fobnfon. 


Rofcommon. 


Shake/p. 


lifh, in poetical expreffions and in mufical numbers. Dryden, 
The mufe faw it upward rife, 

Though mark’d by none but quick poetic eyes. Pope. 

I alone can infpire the poetical crowd. Swift. 


PoE'TICALLY. adv. [from poetical.] 
poetry ; by the fiction of poetry. 
The criticks have concluded, that the manners of the he- 
roes are poetically good, if of a piece, Dryden. 
The many rocks, in the paflage between Greece and the 
bottom of Fontus, are poetically converted into thofa fiery 
bulls. wign. 
ToPoETI'ZE. v. n. [poetifer, Fr. from poet.) To write like a poet. 
I verlify the truth, not poctize, Donne. 
Virgil, {peaking of Turnus and his great ftrength, thus 
poctizes, * Hakewill, 
PoE TRESS. n. f| [from poetris, Lat. whence poetridas picas in 
Perfius.) A fhe poet. 
Moft peerlefs postre/s, 
The true Pandora of all heavenly graces. Spenfer. 
Por’try. n. f [xoinresa 5 from poet.) 
1. Meuwical compotition ; the art or practice of writing poems. 
Strike the beft invention dead, 
Till baffled peetry hangs. down the head. Cleaveland, 
Although in poetry it be neceflary that the ynities of timc, 
place and action fhould be explained, there is {ti)] fomething. 
that gives a greatnefs of mind.to the reader, which few of 
the criticks have confidered. Addt/on's SpeGater, N° 409. 
2. Poems ; poctical pieces. 
She taketh moft delight 
In mufick, inftsuments and-poctry. 
2 


With the qualities of 


Shake/p. 
Por'Gnancy. 
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Por'anancy. n. /. [from porgnant.] 
1. The power of ftimulating the palate ; fharpnefs. 2s 
I fat quietly down at my morlel, adding only a principle 
of hatred to all fucceeding meafures by way of fauce; and 
one point of conduct in the dutchefs's life added much poig- 
nancy to it. wa. f Swift. 
2. The power of irritation; afperity. 
PO'V'GNANT. adj. (poignant, Fr.} 
1. Sharp; {timulating the palate. 
No poignant fauce fhe knew, nor coftly treat, 
Her hunger gave a relifh to her meat. Dryden. 
The ftudious man, whofe will was never determined to 
poignant {ances and delicious wine, is, by hunger and thirft, 
determincd to cating and drinking. Locke. 
2. Severe; piercing ; painful. 
If God makes ule of fome poignant difgrace to let out the 
poifonous vapour, is not the mercy greater than the feverity 


of the cure? South's Sermons. 
Full three long hours his tender body did fuftain 
Moft exquifite and poignant pain. Norris's Mifeel 


3. Irritating ; fatirical ; keen. 
POINT. n. f. [poiné?, point, French.] 
1, The fharp end of any inftrument. 
The thorny point 
Of bare diftrefs hath ta’en from me the fhew 
Of {mooth fidelity. Shakefp. As You like it. 
‘That bright beam, whofe point now rais’d, 
Bore him flope downward. Milton. 
A pyramid reverfed may ftand for a while upon its point, 
if balanced by admirable fkill. Temple's Mifcellanies. 
Doubts if he wielded not a wooden {pear 
Without a joint; he look'd, the point was there. Dryden. 
2. A ftring with a tag. 
If your fon have not the day, 


For a filken point I'll give my baronry. Shake/p. 
He hath ribbands of all colours; points more than all the 
Jawyers can learnedly handle. Shake/peare. 


I am refolved’on two points ; 

That if one break, the other will hold; 

Or if both break, your gafkins fall. Shakefp. 

King James was wont to fay, that the duke of Buckingham 
had given him a groom of his bed-chamber, who could not 
trufs his pornts. Clarendon. 

3. Headland ; promontory. 

I don’t fee why Virgil has given the epithet of Alta ta Pro- 
chita, which is much lower than I{chia, and all the points of 
land that lie within its neighbourhood. Addifon. 

4. A fting of an epigram; a fentence terminated with fome 
remarkable turn of words or thought. 

He taxes Lucan, who crouded fentences together, and was 
too full of points. Dryden on Heroick Plays. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points and tropes he flurs his crimes ; 
He robb’d not, but he borrow’d from the poor. Dryden. 
Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin’d, 
Produc’d the point that left a {ting behind. Pope. 
5. An indivifible part of fpace. 
We fometimes fpeak of {pace, or do fuppofe a point in it 
at fuch a diftance from any part of the univerfe. Locke. 
6. An indivifible part of time ; a moment. 
Then neither from eternity before, 
Nor from the time, when time’s firft point begun, 
Made he all fouls. Davies. 
7. A {mall fpace. 
On one fmal! point of land, 
Weary’d, uncertain and amaz’d, we ftand. Prior, 
8. Punttilio ; nicety. 
Shalt thou difpute 
With God the points of liberty, who made 
Thee what thou art. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. 
g. a required of time or fpace; critical moment; exact 
place. 
How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Havethey been merry ? which their keepers call 


A lightning before death. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Efau faid, behold I am at the point to die; and what profit 
{hall this birthright do? Gen. xxv. 32. 


Democritus, {pent with age, and juft at the point of death, 
called for loaves of new bread, and with the {team under his 
nofe, prolonged his life till a feaft was paft. Temple. 

They follow nature in their defires, carrying them no far- 
ther than fhe directs, and leaving off at the point, at which 
excefs would grow troublefome. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

10. Degree; ftate. ; 

The higheft point outward things can bring one unto, is 
the contentment of the mind, with which no eftate is mifer- 
able. e Sidney, b.i. 

In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country is fo equally 
diftributed, that moft of the community are at their eafe, 
though few are placed in extraordinary points of {plendor. 

Addifon on the State of the War. 
11. Note of diftinétion in writing; a ftop. wl 
12. A fpot; a part of a furface divided by fpots ; divifion by 


21. Pointhlank ; dire€tly : 


POI 


marks, into which any thing is diftinguifhed in a circle or 
other plane: as, at tables the ace or file point. 


13. One of the degrees into which the circumference of the 


horizon, and the mariner’s compais is divided, 
Carve out dials point by point, 
Thereby to fee the minutes how they run. _— Shakefp. 
There arofe ftrong winds from the South, with a point 
eaft, which carried us up. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
A feaman, coming before the judges of the admiralty for 
admittance into an office of a fhip, was by one of the judges 
much flighted ; the judge telling him, that he believed he 
could not fay the points of his compafs. Bacon. 
Vapours fir’d fhew the mariner 
From what point of his compafs to beware ; 
Impetuous winds. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. iv. 
If you tempt her, the wind of fortune 
May come about, and take another point, 
And blaft your glories. Denham. 
At certain periods {tars refume their place, 
From the fame point of heav’n their courfe advance. Dryd. 


14. Particular place to which any thing is directed. 


Eaft and Weft are but refpective and mutable points, ac- 
cording unto different longitudes or diitant parts of habita- 
tion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Let the part, which produces another part, be more ftrong 
than that which it produces ; and let the whole be feen by 


one point of fight. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 
The poet intended to fet the charaéter of Arete in a fair 
point of light. Broome. 


15. Refpect; regard. 


A figure like your father, 

Arm’d at all points exactly cap-a-pe, 
Appears before them. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, in point of religion and in point of honour. Bacon, 

He had a moment’s right in point of time; 

Had I feen firft, then his had been the crime. Dryden. 
With the hiftory of Mofes, no book in the world in point 
of antiquity can contend. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
Men would often fee, what a {mall pittance of reafon is mixed 
with thofe hu‘fing opinions they are {welled with, with which 
they are fo armed at all points, and with which they fo con- 


fidently lay about them. Locke. 
I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few of thofe no- 
torious falfehoods, in point of fact and reafoning. Swift. 


16. An aim; the act of aiming or {triking. 


What a pornt your falcon made, 
And what a pitch fhe flew above the ref. Shake/p. 


17. The particular thing required. 


You gain your point, if your induftrious art 


Can make unufual words eafy. Rofcommon: 
There is no creature fo contemptible, but, by refolution, 
may gain his point. L’Eftrange. 


18. Particular; inftance; example. 


I'll hear him his confeffions juftify, 
And point by point the treafons of his mafter 
He fhall again relate. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Thou fhalt be as free 

As mountain winds; but then exactly do 

All points of my command. Shake/p. Tempe/?. 

His majefty fhould make a peace, or turn the war di- 
rectly upon fuch points, as may engage the nation in the fup- 


port of it. Tempie, 
- He warn’d in dreams, his murder did foretel, 
From point to point, as after it befel. Dryden. 
This letter is, in every point, an admirable pattern of the 
prefent polite way of writing. Swift. 


1g. A fingle pofition; a fingle aflertion; a fingle part of a 


complicated queftion ; a fingle part of any whole. 
Another vows the fame ; 


A third t’ a point more near the matter draws. Daniel. 
Strange point and new ! 
Doétrine which would know whence learn’d. Milton. 


Stanilaus endeavours to eftablifh the duodecuple proportion, 
by comparing fcripture together with Jofephus : but they will 
hardly prove his point. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

There is no point wherein I have fo much laboured, as that 
of improving and polifhing all parts of converfation between 


perfons of quality. Swift. 
The glofs produceth inftances that are neither pertinent, 
nor prove the point. Baker's Reflections on Learning, 


20. A note; a tune. 


You, my lord archbifhop, 
Whofe white inveftments figure innocence, 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 
Into the harfh and boift’rous tongue of war? ~ 
Turning your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of war, Shake/p. 


, as, an arrow is fhot to the point- 
blank or white mark. . P 


This boy will carry a letter twenty mile, as'eafy as a can- 
non will fhoot pointblank twelve {core. SMakelp. 
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The other level pointölarik at the inventing of caufes and 
axioms. Bacon. 
Unlefs it be the cannon ball, 

That fhot i’th’ air posnthlank upright, 

Was born to that prodigious height, 

That learn’d philofophers maintain, 

It ne’er came back. Hudibras, p. ii. 

The faculties that were given us for the glory of our matter, 
are turned pointhlank againtt the intention of them. L’K/ir. 

Eftius declares, that although all the fchoolmen were for 
Latria to be given to the crofs, yet that it is potatblank again{t 
the definition of the council of Nice. Stilitng ficet. 

23. Point de vife ; exact or exactly in the point of view. 

Every thing about you fhould demonftrate a carelefs defo- 
lation; but you are rather point de vife in your accoutrements, 
as loving yourfelf, than the lover of another. Shake/p. 

I will baffe Sir Toby, I will wath off grofs acquaintance, 
J will be point de vife the very man. Shake/p. 

Men’s behaviour fhould be like their apparel, not too 
flraight or point de vife, but free for exercife. Bacon. 

To Point. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1: To fharpen ; to forge or grind to a point. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nefs of Spain; now that fear is fharpened and pointed, by 
the Spaniards late enterprizes upon the Palatinate. Bacon. 

Part-new grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryd. 
What help will all my heav’nly friends afford, 

When to my breaft I lift the pointed fword. Dryden. 

The two pinne ftand upon either fide, like the wings in 
the petafus of a Mercury, but rife much higher, and are 
more pointed. Addifon on Italy. 

Some on pointed wood 
Transfix’d the fragments, fome prepar’d the food. Pope. 
2. To direct towards an object, by way of forcing it on the 
notice. 
Alas to make me 
A fixed figure, for the hand of {corn 
To point his flow unmeaning finger at. Shakefp. Othello. 
Mount Hermon, younder fea, each place behold 
As I point. Milton. 
3. To dirc&t the eye or notice. 

Whofoever fhould:be guided through his battles by Mi- 
nerva, and péinted to every {cene of them, would fee nothing 
but fubjects of durprize. Pope. 

4. To fhow as by directing the finger. 
From the great fea, you fhall point out for you mount Hor. 
Numb, xxxiv. 7. 

It will become us, as rational creatures, to follow the di- 
rection of nature, where it feems to pont us out the way. Locke. 

I fhall do juftice to thofe who have diftinguifhed them- 


felves in learning, and point out their beauties. Addifon. 
Is not the elder 
By nature pointed out for preference? Rowe. 


5. [Pornter, Fr.] To direct towards a place: as, the cannon 
were pointed againft the fort. 

6. To diftinguith by flops or points. 

To Point. v.n. 

1. To note with the finger; to force upon the notice, by di- 
recting the finger towards it. With at commonly, fometimes 
to before the thing indigitated. 

Now muft the world point at poor Catharine, 

And fay, lo! there is mad Petruchio’s wife. Shakefp. 

Sometimes we ufe one finger only, as in pointing at any 
thing. Ray onthe Creation. 

Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw, 

Point at the tatter’d:coat and ragged fhoe. 

Roufe up for thame! our brothers of Pharfalia 

Point at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. 

2. To diftinguifh words orfentences by .points. 

Fond the Jews are of their method ‘of pointing. 

3. To indicate as dogs do to fportfmen. 

The fubtle dog fcow’rs with fazacious nofe, 

Now the warm fcent aflures the covey near, 

He treads with caution, and he points with fear. Gay. 

4. Tofhow. 

To point at what time the balance of power was moft 
equally held -between thcir lords and commons in Rome, 
would perhaps admit a controverfy. Swift. 

PoinTED. adj. or participle. [from point.] 

1, Sharp; having aa fharp point or pic. 

Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleafee, yet 

His moral pleafes, not his pointed wit; 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind. 

2 Epigrammatical ; abounding in conceits. 

Pols TEDLY. adu. [from pointed.] In a pointed manner. 

The copioufnefs of his wit was fuch, that he often writ 
too pornted!y for his fubject. Dryden. 

Pol NVEDNESS. n. f. [from pointed. | 

1. Sharpneis ; pickedneis with afperity. 

The vicious language is vaft and gaping, fwelling and ir- 
regular; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun- 
tain and pointedne/s, Benj. Fobafon's Difcovery. 


Dryden. 
Addyjon. 
Forbes. 


Pope. 
Dryden. 


POI 


2. Epigrammaticai {martnefs. 
Like Horace, you only expofe the follies of men; and in 
this excel him, that you add pointedne/s of thought. Dryden. 
PoINTEL, x. f. Any thing oma point. h 
Thefe poifes or porntels are, for the moft part, little balls, 
fet at the top of a flender ftalk, which they can move every 
way at pleafure. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 
PornTer. 2. f. [from point. ] 
1. Any thing that points. 


I ought to tell him what are the wheels, fprings, poiater, 


hammer and bel] whereby a clock gives notice ot the time. 
Watts. 
2. A dog that points out the game to fportfinen. 
The well taught pointer leads the way, 

The fcent grows warm ; he ftops, he fprings his prey. Gay. 
PotNTINGSTOCK. A. f. [pointing and flock.] Something made 
the object of ridicule. 

I, his forlorn dutchefs, 
Was made a wonder and a pointing stock 
To every idle rafcal follower. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Por'nTLEss. adj. [from point.} Blunt; not fharp ; obtufe. 
Lay that pointle/s clergy-weapon by, 
And to the laws, your {word of juftice, fly. Dryden. 
POISON. n. /. [poifon, Fr.] That which deftroys or injures 
life by a {mall quantity, and by means not obvious to the 
fenfes ; venom. 
The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poifon. Fa. 
Vhemfelves were firit to do the ill, 
E’er they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 
Like him that knew not poi/on’s power to kill, 
Until, by tafting it, himfelf was flain. Davies. 
One gives another a cup of poifon, but at the fame time 
tells him it is a cordial, and fo he drinks it off and dies. South. 
To Porson. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To infect with poifon. 
Envy is a lawleis enemy, againft whom poi/oned arrows 
may be ufed. Anonymous. 
2. To attack, injure or kill by poifon given. 
He was fo difcouraged, that he poifoned himfelf and died. 
2 Mac. x. 13. 
Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat ; 


They’ll never poifon you, they'll only cheat. Pope. 
3. To corrupt; to taint. ` 
The other meffenger, 
Whofe welcome I perceiv’d, had poifon'd mine. Shake/p. 


Haft thou not 
With thy falfe arts poi/on’d his people's loyalty? Rowe. 
Por’son-TREE. n.f. [toxicodendron.] A plant. The flower 
confifts of five leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 
pand in form of a rofe, out of whofe flower cup rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes a roundifh, dry, and for 
the moft part a furrowed fruit, in which is contained one 


comprefied feed. Miller. 
Por/soner. n. f. [from foifon.] 
1. One who poifons. 
I muft be the poifoner 
Of good Polixenes. Shakefp. 
So many mifchiefs were in one combin’d ; 
So much.one fingle pors’ner coft mankind. Dryden. 


2. A corrupter. 
Wretches who live upon other men’s fins, the common 
potfoners of youth, getting their very bread by the da:nnation 
of fouls. South's Sermons, 
Por'sonous. adj. [from poifon.] Venomous; having the qua- 
lities of poifon. 
Thofe cold ways, 
That feem like prudent helps, are very poifonous, 
Where the difeafe ‘is violent. Shake}p. Coriolanus. 
Not firius fhoots a hercer flame, 

When with his pois’nous breath he blaftsthefky. Dryden. 

A lake, that-has no frefh water running into it, will, by 
heat and its ftagnation, turn into a ftinking rotten puddle, 
fending forth naufeous and poifonous fteams. Cheyne. 

Poi’sonousLy. adv. [from poifonous.] Wenomoufly. 

Men more eafily pardon ill things done, than ill things 
faid; fuch a peculiar rancour and venom do they leave be- 
hind in men’s minds, and fo much more poi/onoufly and incu- 
rably does the ferpent bite with his tongue than his teeth. 

South's Sermons. 
Por'sonousness. 2. f. [from poifonous.] The quality of being 
poifonous ; venomoutnefs. 
Por'TREL. n. f. [poiétrel, poitrine, Fr. pettorale, Italian ; pecto- 
rale, Lat.] 
1. Armour for the breaft of a horfe. 
2. A graving tool. 
Porzr. n.f. [poids, French.] - 
1. Weight; force of any thing tending to the center. 
He fell, as an huge rockie clift, 
Whole falfe foundation, waves have wafh’d away 
With dreadful poize, is from the main land reft. F. Queen. 
When I have fuit, 
It fhall be full of porze and difficulty, 
And fearful to be granted. 


Skinner. 


Ainfivorth. 


Slakofp. Othello. 
2. Balance ; 


POLE. 7. f- [polus, Lat. po’e, Fr.) 


P O A, 


2. Balance ; equipoize ; equilibricun. 
To do't at peril of your foul, — 
Were equal poze of fin and charity. 
Where an equal porze of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope. Milton. 
The particles that formed the earth, muft convene from all 
quarters towards the middle, which would make the whole 
compound to reft in a porze, Bentley's Sermons. 
*Tis odd to fee fluctuation in opinion fo earneftly charged 
upon Luther, by fuch as have lived half their days in a porze 
between two churches. Atterbury. 
3. A regulating power. 
Men of an unbounded imagination often want the poize of 
judgment. Dryden. 
To Poize. u. a. [pefer, French.] 
1. To balance ; to hold or place in equiponderance. 
How nice to couch? how all her {peeches poized he: 
A nymph thus turn’d, but mended in tranflation. Sidney. 
As the fands 
Of Barca or Cyrene’s torrid foil, 
Levy’d to fide with warring winds, and poize 
Their lighter wings. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. 
Nor yet was earth fufpended in the fky, 
Nor porz’d did on her own foundation lie. 


Shake/p. 


Dryden. 
Our nation with united int’reft bleft, 
Not now content to porze, fhall fway the ret. | Dryden. 
Where could they find another form’d fo fit, 
To porze with folid fenfe a fprightly wit ! Dryden. 
Th’ all-perfect mind 
That porz’d, impels and rules the fteady whole. Thom/on. 


2. To be equiponderant to. 
If the balance of our lives had not one feale of reafon to 
poize another of fenfuality, the bafenefs of our natures would 
conduét us to prepofterous conclufions. Shake/p. Othello. 

3. To weigh. 
We poizing us in her defective fcale 

Shall weigh thee to the beam. Shakefpeare. 

He cannot fincerely confider the ftrength, poize the weight 
and difcern the evidence of the cleareft argumentations, where 
they would conclude againft his defires. South's Sermons. 

4. To opprefs with weight. 
Fil ftrive, with troubl’d thoughts, to take a nap, 
Left leaden flumber porze mè down to-morrow, 
When I fhould mount with wings of victory. Shake/p. 
POKE. 2.f. [pocca, Sax. poche, Fr.] A pocket; a {mall 
a bag. 

Twill not buy a pig in a poke. 

She fuddenly unties the poke, 

Which out of it fent fuch a fmoke, 

As ready was them all to choke, 

_ So grievous was the pother. Drayton’s Nym:hid. 

My correfpondent writes again{t mafter’s gowns and goke 
ficeves. Spectator, N° 619. 

To Poke. v.a. [poka, Swedifh.] To fcel in the dark; to 
fearch any thing with a long inftrument. 

If thefe prefumed eyes be clipped off, they will make ufe 
of their protrufions or horns, and poke out their way as 
before. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Poker. n. f. [from pote.] The iron bar with which men ftir 
tbe fire. 


Camden’s Remains. 


With poker fiery red 
Crack the ftones, and melt the lead. Swift. 
If the poker be out of the way, ftir the fire with the 
tongs. Swifts Rules to Servants. 
Po'LAR. adj. [polaire, Fr. from pole.] Found near the pole; 
lying near the pole; iffuing from the pole. 
As when two polar winds, blowing adverfe 
Upon the Cronian fea, together drive 
Mountains of ice. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 
I doubt 
If any fuffer on the polar coaft, 
The rage of Arétos, and ctcrnal froft. 
PoLA'RITY. n.f. [from polar.] Tendency to the pole. 
This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity and defoét 
of a loadftone, might touch a ncedle any where. Brown. 
Po’rary. adj. [polaris, Lat. ] Tending to the pole ; having. a 
dire@tion toward the poles. 
frons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meridian from 
North to South, contract a polary power. 


Prior. 


Brown. 


1. The extremity of the axis of the earth ; either of the points 
on which the world turns. 
From the centre thrice to the utmoft pele. 
From pole to pole 
The forky lightnings flaf, the roaring thunders roll. Di-y. 
2. [Pole, Sax. pal, pau, Fr. palo, Italian and Spanith ; palus, 
Lat.}] A long ftaff. , 
A long pole, ftruck upon gravel in the bottom of the wa- 
ter, maketh a found. Bacon's Nat. EHijlory. 
If after fome diftinguifh’d leap, 
He drops his pole, and feems to flip ; 
2 


Milton. 


POSE 


Straight gath’ring all his active ftrength, 
He rifes higher. Prior, 
He ordered to arm long poles with fharp hooks, wherewith 
they took hold of the tackling which held the mainyard to the 
matt, then rowing the fhip, they cut the tackling, and brought 
the mainyard by the board. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3- A tall piece of timber erected. 
Wither’d is the garland of the war, 
The foldier’s pole is fall’n. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Live to be the fhow and gaze o’ th’ time, 
We'll have thee as our rarer monfters are 
Painted upon a pole, and underwyjt, 
Here may you fee the tyrant. 
4. A meafure of length containing five yards and a half. 
This ordinance of tithing them by the pole is pat only fit 
for the gentlemen, but alfo the noblemen. Spenfer. 
Every pole {quare of mud, twelve inches deep, ‘is worth 
fix pence a pole to fling out. Mortimer’s Hufbundry. 
5- An inftrument of meafuring. 
A peer of the realm and acounfellor of ftate are not to be 
meafurcd by the common yard, but by the pase of fpecial 
grace. Bacon. 
To Pore. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh with poles. 
Begin not to pole your hops. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Po'LEAXE. n.f. [pole and axc.] Anaxe fixed toa lang pole. 
To beat religion into the brains with a poleaxe, is to offer 
victims of human blood. Towel's Lingland's Tears. 
One hung a poleaxe at his faddle bow, 
And one a heavy mace to itun the foc. Dryden. 
Po'tecaT. n. A, [Pole or Polifh cat, becaufe they abound in 
Poland.] The fitchew ; a ftinking animal. 
Polecats? there are fairer things than polecats. Shake/p. 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you polecat ! out, 
out, out; Pll conjure you. Shgke/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat in a warren, 


to amufe them. L Efirange. 
How fhould he, harmlefs youth, 


Who kill’d but polecats, learn to murder men. 


Po’LEDAVIEs. 2. f. A fort of coarfe cloth. Ainfworth. 
PoLeE’MICAL. 


POLE'MICK b adj. [roàsuixos.] Controverfial; difputative. 


I have had but little refpite from thefe polemical exercifes, 
and, notwithftanding all the rage and malice of the adverfa- 
ries of our church, I fit down contented. Stillingfleet. 

The nullity of this diftinétion has been folidly fhewn by 
moft of our polemick writers of the proteftantchurch. South. 

The beft method to be ufed with thefe polemical ladies, is 
to fhew them the ridiculous fide of their caufe. Addifon. 

Pore’Mick. n.f. Difputant; controvertift. 
Each ftaunch polemick ftubborn as a rock, 
Came whip and fpur. Dunctad, b. iv. 
POLE'MOSCOPE. n. f. [réru and Cxoriw.] In opticks, is 
a kind of crooked or oblique perfective glafs, contrived for 
feeing objects that do not lie directly betore the eye.  Did?. 
PoLEsTAR. n. f. [pole and ftar.] 
1. A ftar near the pole, by which navigators compute their nor- 
thern latitude ; cynofure ; lodeftar. 

If a pilot at fea cannot fee the polefar, let him fteer his 
courfe by fuch ftars as belt appear to him. King Charles. 

I was failing in a vaft ocean without other help than the 
polefiar of the ancients. Drydens 

2. Any guide or director. 
Po'LEY-MOUNTAIN. 1. fı [polium, Lat.] A plant. 

The poley -mountain hath a labiated flower, confifting of one 
leaf, whofe ftamina fupply the place of a creft ; the beard is 
divided into five fegments as the germander ; out of the flower 
cup rifes the peintal, attended, as it were, by four embryos, 
which afterward become fo many feeds fhut up in the flower 
cup : the flowers are colle¢ted into an head upon the top of 
the flalks and ‘branches. Miller. 

POLICE. n.f. [French.] The regulation and government 
of a city or country, fo far as regards the inhabitants. 

Po'ticEn. adj. [from police.] Regulated; formed into a regu- 
lar courfe of adminiftration. 

Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or indign to 
govern, it is a juft caufe of war for another nation, that is 
civil or policed, to fubdue them. Bacons Holy War. 

Po'zicy. n. f. [worsreta ; politia, Lat.} 

1. The art of government, chiefly with refpect to forcign 
powers. 

2. Art; prudence; management of affairs ; ftratagem. 

The policy of that purpofe is made more in the marriage, 
than the love of the parties. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

If it be honour in your wars to feen 

The fame you are not, which for your beft ends 

You call your policy ; how is’t lefs or worfe, 

But it fhall hold companionfhip in peace 

With honour as in war. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

If fhe be curft, it is for policy, 

For fhe’s not froward, but modeft. 


Shakefp. 


Gay 


Fc Shake/p. 
Lhe beft rule of policy, is to prefer the doing of juftice 
before all cnjoyments. King Charles. 


The 


POL 


The wifdom of this world is fometimes taken in fcripture 
for policy, and confifts in a certain dexterity of managing bu- 
finefs for a man’s fecular advantage. South's Sermons. 

3. [Poliça, Spanifh.] A warrant for money in the publick 
funds. 

To PO'LISH. v. a. [polio, Lat. polir, Fr.] 

1. To fmooth; to brighten by attrition ; to glofs: a 

He fetteth to finifh his work, and poli/heth it perfectly. Lect. 

Pygmalion, with fatal art, 


Polift’d the form that {tung his heart: Granvil. 
2. To make elegant of manners. 
Studious they appear 
Of arts that poli/h life, inventors rare. Milton. 
Bid foft fcience poli/h Britain’s heroes. Jrene. 


To anfwer to the act of polifhing; to re- 


To PoLisH. o. % 
ceive a glofs. 

It is reported by the ancients, that there was a kind of ftcel, 
which would poli/h almoft as white and bright as filver. Bacon. 

Poss. n. f. [polt, polifure, Fr. from the verb. ] 
1. Artificial glofs; brightnefs given by attrition. 

Not to mention what a huge column of granite coft in the 
quarry, only confider the great difficulty of hewing it into 
any form, and of giving it the due turn, proportion and 
polifh. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Another prifm of clearer glafs and better poli/) feemed free 
from veins. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Elegance of manners. 
What are thefe wond’rous civilifing arts, 

This Roman poli/h, and this fmooth behaviour, 

That render man thus tractable and tame ?’ Addifon’s Cato. 
Po'LIsHABLE. adj. [from poli/b.| Capable of being polifhed. 
Po'LisHER. n. f. [from polih.] The perfon or inftrument that 

gives a glofs. 

I confider an human foul without education, like marble in 
the quarry, which fhews none of its inherent beautics, till 
the {kill of the poli/ber fetches out the colours. Addijon. 

POLI'TE. adj. [politus, Latin.] 
1. Glofly ; fmooth. 

Some of them are diaphanous, fhining and polite; others 
not polite, but as if powder’d over with fine iron duft. /Voodw. 

If any fort of rays, falling on the polite furface of any pel- 
lucid medium, be refleéted back, the fits of eafy reflexion, 
which they have at the point of reflexion, fhall ftill continue 
to return. Newton's Opticks. 

The edges of the fand holes, being worn away, there are 
left all over the glafs a numberlefs company of very little 

-convex polite rifings like waves. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Elegant of manners. 
A nymph of quality admires our knight, 

He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. Pope. 
PorrTexy. adv. [from polite.] With elegance of manners ; 

genteely. 
Pouireness. n. fc [politeffe, Fr. from polite.) Elegance of 
manners; gentility ; good breeding. 

I have feen the dulleft men aiming at wit, and others, with 
as little pretenfions, affecting politene/s in manners and dif- 
courfe. Swift. 

PoLYTICAL. adj. [moddsxos.] 
r, Relating to politicks ; relating to the adminiftration of pub- 
lick affairs. 

More true political wifdom may be learned from this fingle 
book of proverbs, than from a thoufand Machiavel. Rogers. 

2. Cunning; fkilful. 

POLITICALLY. adv. [from political. ] 

1. With relation to publick adminiftration. 

2. Artfully ; politickly. y 

The Turks politically mingled certain Janizaries, harque- 
bufiers with their horfemen.  Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

POLITICA'STER. n.f. A petty ignorant pretender to politicks: 
There are quacks of all forts; as bullies, pedants, hypo- 
crites, empiricks, law-jobbers and politicaffers. L Eftrange. 
Poxrit'cran. n. f. [politicien, Fr.] 
1. One verfed in the arts of government; one fkilled in politicks. 
Get thee glafs eyes, 

And, likea fcurvy politician, feem 

To fee things thou doft not. Shake[p. King Lear. 

And ’t be any way, it muft be with valour; for policy I 
hate: I had as licf be a Brownift as a politician. Shakefpeare. 

Although I may feem lefs a politician to men, yet I need no 
fecret diftinétions nor evafions before God. King Charles. 

While emp’rick politicians ufe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat, 

You boldly fhow that fkill, which they pretend, 

And work by means as noble as your end. 

Coffee, which makes the politician wife, 

And fee through all things with his half-fhut eyes, 

Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 

New ftratagems, the radiant lock to gain. 

2. A man of artifice ; one of deep contrivance. 
Your ill-meaning politician lords, 

Under pretence of bridal friends and gucfts, 
Appointed to await me thirty {pies. 
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If a man fucceeds in any attempt, though undertook with 
never fo much rafhnefs, his fuccefs fhall vouch him a politi- 
cian, and good luck fhall pafs for deep contrivance ; for give 
any one fortune, and he fhall be thought a wife man. South, 

POLITICK. adj. [rodshixos.] p‘ 
1. Political; civil. In this fenfe political is almoft always ufed, 
except in the phrafe body politick. } z 

Virtuoufly and wifely acknowledging, that he with his 
people made all but one politick body, whercof himfelf was 
the head ; even fo cared for them as he would for his own 
limbs. Sidney, b. iis 

No civil or politick conftitutions have been more celebrated 
than his by the beft authors. Temple. 

2. Prudent; verfed in affairs. 
This land was famoufly enrich’d 
With politick grave counfel; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles. Shakefp. Richard Ml. 
3. Artful; cunning. In this fenfe political is not ufed. 

I have trod a meafure ; I have flatter’d a lady ; I have been 
politick with my friend, fmooth with mine enemy. Shake/p. 

Authority followeth old men, and favour youth; but tor 
the moral part, perhaps youth will have the prehemiuence, 
as age hath for the politick. Bacon. 

No lefs alike the politick and wife, 
All fly flow things, with circum{pective eyes 5 
Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take. Pope. 
Po'tirickLy. adv. [from politick.] Artfully ; cunningly. 
Thus have I politickly begun my reign, 
And ’tis my hope to end fuccefsfully. Shake/p. 
Shake/p. 


Tis politickly done, 

To fend me packing with an hoft of men. . 

The dutchefs hath been moft politick/y employed in fharp- 
ening thofe arms with which the {ubdued you. Pope. 

Po'trricks. n. f. (politique, Fr. wodisxn.] The fcience of 
government ; the art or practice of adminiftring publick af- 
fairs. 

Be pleas’d your politicks to {pare, 

I’m old enough, and can mytelf take care. Dryden. 

It would be an everlafting reproach to politicks, fhould fuch 
men overturn an eftablifhment formed by the wileft laws, and 
fupported by the ableft heads. Addifon. 

Of crooked counfels and dark politicks. Pope. 

Po'LITURE. n. f. [politure, Fr.] The glofs given by the act 
of polifhing. 

PO'LITY. n.f. [morsi] A form of government; civil 
conftitution. 3 l 

Becaufe the fubjeét, which thf pofition concerneth, is a 
form of church government or church polity, it behoveth us 
to confider the nature of the church, as is requifite for men’s 
more clear and plain underftanding, in what refpect laws of 
polity or government are neceflary thereunto. Hooker. 

The polity of fome of our neighbours hath not thought it 
bencath the publick care, to promote and reward the improve- 
ment of their own language. Locke on Education. 

POLL. n.f. [polle, pol, Dutch, the top. ] 

1. The head. 

Look if the withered elder hath not his po/? claw’d like a 
parrot. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ü. 

2. A catalogue or lift of perfons ; a regifter of heads. 

Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procur’d, 

Set down by th’ poll. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The mufter file, rotten and found, amounts not to fifteen 
thoufand poll. Shake/peare. 

3. A fith called generally a chub. A chevin. ii 

To Porr. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To lop the top of trees. 

The oft cutting and polling of hedges conduces much ta 
their lafting. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

May thy woods oft pold yet ever wear 

A green, and, when the lift, a golden hair. 

2. In this fente is ufed polled fheep. 

Polled fhecp, that is fheep without horns, are reckoned the 
belt breeders, becaufe the ewes yean the polled lamb with the 
leaft danger. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

3. To pull off hair from the head ; to clip fhort ; to fhear. 

Neither fhall they fhave, only poll their heads. Ezekiel. 

4. To mow; to crop. 

He’ll go and fowle the porter of Rome gates by th’ ears: 
he will mow down all before him, and lcave his pailage 
poll'd. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

5. To plunder; to ftrip; to pill. 

They will poll and fpoil fo outrageoufly, as the very enemy 
cannot do much worfe. Spenjer on Ireland. 

Take and exact upon them the wild exactions, coignie, li- 
very and forchon, by which they pol and utterly undo the 
poor tenants. Spenjer on Iretand. 

He told the people, that fubfidies were not to be granted 
nor levied for wars in Scotland ; for that the law had pro- 
vided another courfe by fervice of efcuage, much lefs when 
war was made but a pretence to foll and pill the people. Bacen. 


Neither 


Donne. 


Neither can juftice yield her fruit with {weetne(s, damongft 
the briars and brambles of catching and palling clerks and 
minifters. . Bacon. 
4. To take a lift or regifter of perfons. 

5- To enter one’s name in a lift or regifter. 
Who ever brought to his rich daughter’s bed, 

‘The man that polled but twelve pence for his hcad? Dryd. 
6. To infert into a number as a voter. 

In folemn conclave fit, devoid of thought, 

And poll for points of faith his trufty vote. 
Po'trarp. n.f. [from poll. ] 

1. A tree lopped. 

Nothing procureth the lafting of trees fo much as often 
cutting; and we fee all overgrown trees are pollards or dot- 
tards, and not trees at their full height. Bacon. 

2. A clipped coin. 
The fame king called in certain counterfeit pieces coined by 
the French, called pollards, crocars and rofaries. Camden. 
ahe chub ffh. Ainfworth. 
Po'LLEN. x. f. A fine powder, commonly underftood by the 
word farina ; as alfo a fort of fine bran. Bailey. 
Po'LLENGER. x. f. Brufhwood. This feems to be the mean- 
ing of this obfolete word. 
Lop for thy fewel old polèenger grown, 

That hinder the corne or the gralle to be mown. 
PoLLeR. » f. [from pall.] 

1. Robber ; pillager; plunderer. 

The poller and cxacter of fees juftifies the refemblance of 
the courts of juftice to the bufh, whereunto while the fheep 
flies for defence, he lofes part of the fleece. Bacon's Effays. 

2. He who votes or polls. 
Poxvevit. n. f. (poll and evil.] 
~- Pollevil is a large fwelling, inflammation or impofthume in 
the horfe’s poll or nape of the neck, juft between the ears to- 

wards the mane. Farrier’s Did. 
Po'LLocK. n.f: A kindof fith. 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with fhellfifh, fea-hedgehogs, 
fcallops; and flat, as round, pilcherd, herring and pollock. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, 
. To POLLUTE. v. a. [polluo, Lat. polluer, Fr.] 
1. To make unclean, in a religious fenfe ; to defile. 
Hot and peevifh vows 
Are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than fpotted livers in the facrifice. 
2. To taint with guilt. 
She woos the gentle air, 
To hide her guilty front with innocent fnow, 
And on her naked fhame, 
Pollute with finful blame, 
The faintly veil of maiden white to throw. 
3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill. 
Envy you my praife, and would deftroy 
With grief my pleafures, and pollute my joy? 
4. Milton uies this word in an uncommon conftruction. 
Polluted from the end of his creation. Milton. 
Pottu repNEss. x. j. [from pollute.] Defilement; the ftate 
of being polluted. 
PoLLU'TER. x. f. [from pollute.) Defiler; corrupter. 
Ev’n he, the king of inen, 

Fell at his threfhold, and the fpoil of Troy 

The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. Dryden's Eneis. 
Pottu’Tion. n.f. { pollution, Fr. pollutio, Latin.] 

q- Theact of defiling. 

The contrary to confecration is pollution, which happens in 
Churches by homicide, and burying an excommunicated per- 
fon in the church. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

2. The ftare of being defiled ; defilement. 
Their ftrife pollution brings 

Upon the temple. AMiltcn’s Par Loft, b. xii. 
Porron. n. f. [pollice truncato, from the thumb cut off; it 

being once a practice of cowards to cut off their thumbs, that 

they might not be compelled to ferve in war. Saumaife. 

Menage derives it from the Italian poltro, a bed; as cowards 

feign themfelves fick a bed: others derive it from poletro or 

poltro, a young unbroken horfe.] A coward; a nidgit; a 

fcoundrel. 

Patience is for poltrons. 
They that are bruis’d with wood or fifts, 

And think one beating may for once 

Suffice, are cowards and poltrons. Hudibras, p. ii. 

For who but a poltron pollefs’d with fear, 

Such haughty infolence can tamely bear. Dryden. 
Po’ty. n. f. [polium, Lat.] An herb. Ainfworth. 
Po’ty. [roav.] A prefix often found in the compofition of 

words derived from the Greek, and intimating multitude: as, 

polygon, a figure of many angles ; polypus, an animal with 

many feet. ee f 
Poty’acoustick. adj. [moavs and axsw.) Any thing that 

multiplies or magnifes founds. Dit. 
Poty’ANTHOS. n. j: [moas and avdG.] A plant. 

Great varieties of polyanthos are annually produced, and its 
flowers are fo numerous on one ftalk, and fo beautifully 
ftriped, that they are not inferior to auriculas in beauty. Miller. 


Tickell, 


Tuffer. 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


The daily, primrofe, violet darkly biue, 

And polyanthos of unnumber’d dyes. Thom/on. 
PoLye’DRICAL. (adj. [from sodvede@ ; polyedre, Fr.] Ha- 
Potye’pRous. j ving many fides. 

The protuberant particles may be {pherical, elliptical, cy- 
lindrical, polyedrical, and fome very irregular 3 and accord: 
ing to the nature of thefe, and the fituation of the lucid body, 
the light muft be varioufly effected. 7 Boyle. 

A tubercle of a pale brown fpar, had the exteridr furface 
covered with {mall polyedroas cryftals, pellucid, with a caft of 
yellow. Woodward, 

PoLY'GAMIST. ^. f. [from polygamy.] One that holds the law- 
fulnefs of more wives than one at a time. 

POLYGAMY. n. f. [pohgamie, Fr. roavyapia.] Plurality 
of wives. 

Polygamy is the having more wives than one at once. Locke. 

They allow no po'ygamy: they have ordained, that none 
do intermarry or contract, until a month be paft from their 
firft interview. Bacon. 

Chriftian religion, prohibiting polygamy, is more agreeable 
to the law of nature, that is, the law of God, than maho- 
meti{m that allows it; for one man, his having many wives 
by law, fignifies nothing, unlefs there were many women to 
one man in nature alfo. Graunt, 

Po'LycLor. adj. [wroAvyAwrrG ; polyglotte, Fr.] Having 
many languages. 

The polyglot or linguift is a learned man. Howel. 
PO'LYGON. n. f. [polygone, Fr. woris and ywvia.] A figure 

of many angles. 

He began with a fingle line; he joined two lines in an 
angle, and he advanced to triangles and fquares, polygons and 
circles. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Po'LYGoNnaL. adj. [from pohgon.] Having many angles. 

Po'LYGRAM. 2. f. [moas and yozupa.] A figure confifting 
of a great number of lines. Dit. 

Pory’crapny. n. f. [modus and yeuOn ; polygraphie, Fr.] The 
art of writing in feveral unufual manners or cyphers ; as alfo 
decyphering the fame. Did. 

PoLY'LOGY. n. f. [modus and àoyos.} Talkativenefs: Did. 

POoLY'MATHY. n.f. [modus and pdvSavwo.] The knowledge 
of many arts and fciences; alfo an acquaintance with many 
different fubjeéts. Did., 

Pory’PHONIsM. n. f. [odds and Quvt.] Multiplicity of 
found. 

The paffages relate to the diminifhing the found of his 
piftol, by the rarity of the air at that great afcent into the at- 
mofphere, and the magnifying the found by the polyphoni/ms 
or repercuffions of the rocks and caverns. Derhan® 

mitt tS adj. [modvs and wéradov.] Having many 
petals. 

Pory’popy. n. f. [polypodium, Latin.] A plant. 

Polypody is a capillary plant with oblong jagged leaves, ha- 
ving a middle rib, which joins them to the ftalks running 
through each divifion. Miller. 

Polypody is common on the banks of ditches where there are 
ftumps of old trees, on walls, and by the fides of woods: 
polypody is attenuant and diffolvent, Hills Materia Medica. 

A kind of polypody groweth out of trees, though it windeth 
not. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Po'Lypous. adj. [from polypus.] Having the nature of a poly- 
pus ; having many feet or roots. 

If the veffels drive back the blood with too great a force 
upon the heart, it will produce polypous concretions in the ven- 
tricles of the heart, efpecially when its valves are apt to grow 
rigid. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

POLY'’PUS. n. f. [moavaus ; polype, Fr.] 

1. Polypus fignifies any thing in general with many roots or 
feet, as a {welling in the noftrils ; but it is likewife applied 
to a tough concretion of grumous blood in the heart and ar- 
teries. Quincy. 

The polypus of the nofe is faid to be an excrefcence of eth, 
fpreading its branches amongft the laminz of the os eth- 
moides, and through the whole cavity of one or both noftrils. 

Sharp’s Surgery, 

The juices of all auftere vegetables, which coagulate the 
fpittle, being mixed with the blood in the veins, form poly- 
puffes in the heart. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A fea animal with many feet. 

The polypus, from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 


His ragged claws are ftuck with ftones. Pope. 
Po’Lyscope. n. f. [morais and (xoriw.] A multiplying 
giafs. Dif. 


Poty’spast. n. f. [poly/pafte, Fr.] A machine confitting of 
many pullies. Dier. 
Pory spERMous. adj. [monds and Crioua.] Thok 
are thus called, which have more aati ] ole plants 


TA four feeds fucceeding 
each flower, and this without any certain order or number. Qu. 


PoLYsYLLA'BICAL. adj. [from polyfllable.) Hav; PL. 
lables ; pertaining to a polila e.] Having many fy 


Poly/yllabical echoes are fitch as repeat many fyllables or 
Di 


words diftinctly, id. 
20 A POLYSY’LLABLE, 


POM 


POLYSY’LLABLE. n.f. [oats and (CurraBi ; polyfllabe, 
Fr.) A word of many fyllables. 

In a polyyllable word confider to which fyllable the emphafis 
is to be given, and in each fyllable to which letter. Holder. 

Your high nonfenfe blufters and makes a noife; it ftalks 

- upon hard words, and rattles through poly/yllables.  Addifon. 
OLY’SYNDETON. 2. f. [woavCuvdelov.] A figure of rhethorick 
by which the copulative is often repeated; as, I came, and 
faw and overcame. 

Poty’rueism. n. f. [moavs and beos 5 polthei/me, Fr.] The 
doétrine of plurality of gods. 

The firft author of polytheifm, Orpheus, did plainly affert 
one {upreme God. Stillingflect. 

Pory’THEIST. n. f. [morts and becs; polythée, Fr.] > One that 
holds plurality of gods. 
` Some authors have falfely made the Turks, polytheifs. 
Duncomb’s Life of Hughes. 
Po’mace. n. f. [pomaceum, Lat.) The drofs of cyder pref- 
fings. Dit. 
Poma’cEous. adj. [from pomum, Latin.] Confifting of apples, 
Autumn paints 
Aufonian hills with grapes, whilft Englifh plains 
Bluth with pomaceous harvefts breathing {weets. - Philips. 
Po'mape. x. j. [somade, Fr. pomado, Italian.] A fragrant 
ointment. 
Po’manper. n. f. [pomme d ambre, Fr.] A fweet ball; a 
perfumed ball or powder. 

I have fold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit ftone, not 
a ribbon, glafs, pomander or browch to keep my pack from 
fafting. Shakep. 

They have in phyfick ufe of pomander and knots of powders 
for drying of rheums, comforting of the heart and provoking 
of fleep. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

POMATUM. n.f. [Latin.] An ointment. 
I gave him a little pomatum to drefs the {cab. Wifeman, 
To Pome. v. n. [pommcr, Fr.] To grow to a round head like 
an apple. Diét. 
Pomeci’TRON. x. f. [pome and citron.] A citron apple. Di3. 
POMEGRANATE. n. f. [pomum granatum, Lat.] 
1. The tree. 

The flower of the pomegranate confifts of many leaves 
placed in a circular order, which expand in form of a rofe, 
whofe bell-fhaped multifid flower cup afterward becomes a 
globular fruit, having a thick, fmooth, brittle rind, and is 
divided into feveral cells, which contain oblong hardy feeds, 


furrounded with a foft pulp. Miller. 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
‘That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly fhe fings on yon pomegranate tree. Shake/p. 


a" The fruit. 
In times paft they dyed fcarlet with the feed of a pome- 
granate. Peacham on Drawing. 
Nor on its flender twigs 


Low bending be the full pomegranate {corn’d. Thomfon. 
pitt het i n. f. A fort of apple. Ainfworth, 


Po’MIFEROUS. adj. [pom'fer, Lat.] A term applied to plants 
which have the largeft fruit, and are covered with thick hard 
rind, by which they are diftinguifhed from the bacciferous, 
which have only a thin fkin over the fruit. 

All pomiferous herbs, pumpions, melons, gourds and cu- 
cumbers, unable to fupport themfelves, are either endued with 
a faculty of twining about others, or with clafpers and ten- 
drils whereby they catch hold of them. Ray on the Creation. 

Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling vifcid juice, 
combined with a nitrous falt, fuch are many of the low pori- 
ferous kind, as cucumbers and pompions. Arbuth, on Aliments, 

Po'mMEL. n. f. [pomeau, Fr. pomo, Italian; appel vant? fwaerd, 
Dutch. } 

1. A round ball or knob. 

Like pommels round of marble clear, 

Where azur’d veins well mixt appear. Sidney, b. ii. 

Huram finifhed the two pillars and the pommels, and the 
chapters which were on the top of the two pillars. 2 Chron. 

2. The knob that balances the blade of the fword. 

His chief enemy offered to deliver the pommel of his {word 


in token of yielding. Sidney. 
3. The protuberant part of the faddle before. 
The ftarting ftced was feiz’d with fudden fright, 
And bounding, o'er the pommel caft the knight. Dryden. 


To Po'mmeL. v.a. [This word feems to come from pommeler, 
Fr. to variegate.} To beat with any thing thick or bulky, 
to beat black and blue ; to bruife ; to punch, 

Pomp. n. f. [pompa, Latin.] 

1. Splendour ; pride. 

‘Take phyfick, pomp, 


Expofe thy(clf to feel what wretches feel. Shake/p. 
2. A proceffion of fplendour and oftentation. 
The bright pomp afcended jubilant. Malton: 


All eyes you draw, and with‘the eyes the heart ; 
OFf your own pomp yourfelf the greateft part. Dryden. 
Such a numerous and innocent multitude, cloathed in the 


PON 


charity of their benefactors, was a more beautiful expreffion 

of joy and thankfyiving, than could have been exhibited by 

all the pomps of a Roman triumph. Addifon’s Guardian, 
Po/MPHOLYx. n.f. 

Pompholyx is a white, light and very frizble fubftance, found 
in crufts adhering to the domes of the furnaces and to the 
covers of the large crucibles, in which brafs is made either 
from a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris, or of Copper 
and zink. Hill’s Materia Medica. 

Pompton. n. f. [pompon, Fr.] A pumkin. A fort of large 
fruit. Dia. 
Po MPIRE. n. f. [pomum and pyrus, Lat.] A fort of pearmain. Ain. 
POMPOUS. adj. [pompeux, Fr.] Splendid ; magnificent ; 
rand. 
s What flatt’ring fcenes our wand’ring fancy wrought, 

Rome’s pompous glories riling to our thought. Pope. 

An infcription in the ancient way, plain, pompous, yet 
modeft, will be beft. Atterbury to Pope. 

Po/mpousLy. adv. [from pompous.] Magnificently ; fplen- 
didly. 
TIE! can urge ambitious youth to fight, 
She pompoufly difplays before their fight. Dryden. 
Po’mpousxess. n. f. [from pompous.] Magnificence; fplen- 
dour ; fhowinefs ; oftentatioufnefs. 

The Englifh and French raife their language with meta- 
phors, or by the pompou/ne/s of the whole phrafe wear off any 
littlenefs that appears in the particular parts. Addifon. 

Ponp. n. f. [fuppofed to be the fame with pound; pindan, Sax. 
to fhut up.] A {mall pool or lake of water; a bafon; water 
not running or emitting any ftream. 

In the midft of all the place was a fair pond, whofe fhak- 
ing cryftal was a perfect mirror to all the other beauties, fo 
that it bare fhew of two gardens. Sidney. 

Through bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 

There fwallow’d up. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 

Had marine bodies been found in only one place, it might 
have been fufpected, that the fea was, what the Catpian is, a 


great pond or lakc, confined to one part. Woodward. 
His building is a town, 
His pond an ocean. Pope. 


To Ponp. v.a. To ponder. A corrupt obfolete word. 
O my liege lord, the god of my life, 
Pleafeth you pond your fuppliant’s plaint. Spenfer. 
To Ponper. v. a. (ponders, Latin.] To weigh mentally; ta 
confider ; to attend. 
Mary kept all thefe things, and pondaw’d them in her 
heart. Luke ii. 19. 
Colours, popularities and circumftances fway the ordinary 
judgment, not fully pondering the matter. Bacon. 
This ponder, that all nations of the earth 
Shall in his feed be blefied. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xiis 
Intent he feem’d, 
Pond ring future things of wond’rous weight. 
To Ponner. v.n. Tothink; to mufe. With on. 
animproper ufe of the word. 
This tempeft will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. . Shakefp. King Lear. 
Whom, pond’ring thus on human miferies, 
When Venus faw, her heav’nly fire befpoke. Dryden. 
Po’NDERAL. adj. [from pondus, Lat.] Eftimated by weight 5 
diftinguifhed from numeral. 
Thus did the moncy drachma in procefs of time decreafe 5 


Dryden. 
This is 


but all the while we may fuppofe the ponderal drachma ta. 


have continued the fame, juft as it has happened to us, as 
well as our neighbours, whofe ponderal libra remains as it 
was, though the nummary hath much decreafed. Arbuthnot. 

PoNDERABLE. adj. [from pondero, Lat.] Capable to be 
weighed ; menfurable by fcales. 

The bite of an afp will kill within an hour, yet the im- 
preffion is fcarce vifible, and the poifon communicated not 
ponderable. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

PonpDERA TION. n. f. [from pondero, Latin] The act of 
weighing. 

While we perfpire, we abforb the outward air, and the 
quantity of perfpired matter, found by ponderation, is only 
the difference between that and the air imbibed. | Arbuthnot. 

Po'NDERER. 1. f. [from ponder.) He wha ponders. 
PONDERO'SITY. nif. [from ponderous.] Weight; gravity; 
` heavineds. 

Cryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its own bulk a 
greater ponderofity than the fpace in any water it doth oc- 
cupy. Browns Vulgar Errours, 

Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and ponde- 
rofity, wherein it excels all other bodies. Ray. 

PO’NDEROUS., adj. [ponderofus, from pondus, Lat.] 
1. Heavy ; weighty. > > 

It is more difficult to make gold, which is the moft ponde- 
reus and materiate amongft metals, of other metals lefs pon- 
derous and materiate, than, via verfa, to make filver of lead or 
quickfilver ; both which are more ponderous than filver. Bacon. 


His pond'rous fhicld behind him caft. Milton. 
5 Upon 
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Upon laying a weight in one of the f{cales, infcribed cter- 
pity, though I threw in that of time, profperity, atićtion, 
wealth and poverty, which feemed very ponderous, they were 
not able to ftir the oppofite balance. — Addijon. 

Becaufe all the parts of an undiftributed fluid are of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed according to the difference of it, 
any concretion, that can be fuppofed to be naturally made in 
fuch a fuid, muft be all over of a fimilar gravity, or have the 
more ponderous parts nearer to its bafis. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Important ; momentous. 
If your more ponderous and fettl’d project 

May tufter alteration, Pll point you 

Where you thall have recciving fhall become you. Shake/p. 
3. Forcible ; ftrongly impullive, 

Imagination hath more force upon things living, than 
things inanimate ; and upon light and fubtile motions, than 
upon motions vehement or ponderous, Bacon. 

Impatient of her load, 

And lab’ring underneath the pond’rous god, 

The more fhe ftrove to fhake him froin her breaft, 

With far fuperior force he prefs’d. 

Prets’d with the pond'rous blow, 

Down finks the fhip within th’ abyfs below. Dryden. 
Po'NDEROUSLY. adv. [from ponderous.) With great weight. 
Po’NDEROUSNESS. n. f. [from ponderous.) Heavinels ; weight; 

gravity. 

The oil and fpirit place themfelves under or above one an- 
other, according as their ponderou/ne/s makes them {wim or 
fink. Boyle. 

PoNpweeED. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 
PoNENT. adj. [ponente, Italian.] Weftern. 
Thwart of thefe, as fierce, 

Forth rufh the levant and the ponent winds 

Eurus and Zephyr. Milton’s Par. Loft, b.x: 
Poniard. n.f. [poignard, Fr. pugio, Lat.] A dagger; a fhort 

{tabbing weapon. 

She {peaks poniards, and every word ftabs. Shakefp. 

Melpomene would be reprefented, in her right hand a naked 
ponard. Peacham on Drawing. 

Poniards hand to hand 

Be banifh’d from the field, that none fhall dare 

With fhortned {word to ftab in clofer war. Dryden. 
To Po'nrarp. v.a. [poignardier, French.] To ftab with a 

poniard. 
Pork. z. /- [OFf this word I know not the original.] A noc- 
turnal fpirit ; a hag. 
Ne let the ponk, nor other evil fprights, 

Ne let mifchievous witches. Spenfer. 
Po'nrace. n. f. [pons, pontis, bridge.] Duty paid for the re- 

paration of bridges. 

In right of the church, they were formerly by the common 
law difcharged from pontage and murage. Ayliffe. 

Pontirr. n. f. [pontife, Fr. pontifex, Latin. ] 
1. A prieft ; a high prieft. 

Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, whereof 
the one contained the body of Numa, and the other, his 
books of ceremonies, and the difcipline of the pontiffs.. Bacon. 

2. The pope. 

PonTi‘FIcAL. adj. [pontifical, Fr. pontificalis, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to an high prieft. 

2. Popifh. 

It were not amifs to anfwer by a herald the next pontifical 
attempt, rather fending defiance than pubiifhing anfwers. Ral. 

The pontifical authority is as much fuperior to the regal, 
as the fun is greater than the moon. Baker. 

3. Splendid; magnificent. 
Thus did I keep my perfon frefh and new, 

My prefence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne’er feen, but wonder’d at. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
4. [From pons and facio.] Bridge-building. This fenfe is, I 

believe, peculiar to Milton, and perhaps was intended as an 
equivocal fatire on popery. 
Now had they brought the work by wond’rous art 

Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 

Over the vex’d abyfs. Milton’s Par. Loft, b.x. 


PonTI’FICAL. nf. [pontificale, Lat.] A book containing rites 
and ceremonies ccclefiaftical. 


What the Greek and Latin churches did, may be feen in 
pontificals, containing the forms for confecrations. South. 
By the pontifical, no altar is to be confecrated without re- 
liques. t Stillingfleet, 
PonriFICALLy. adv. [from poniifcal.] In a pontifical 
manner. } 
Ponti FIcaTE. n.f. [pontificat, Fr, pontificatus, Lat.] Papacy ; 
popedom. 
He turned hermit in the view of being advanced to the 
pontificate. Addifon. 
Painting, fculpture and architecture may al] recover them- 
felves under the prefent pontificate, it the wars of Italy will 
give them leave. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Pontifice. n. f- [pons and facio) Bridgework ; edifice of a 
bridge. 


Dryden. 


POO 


He, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wond’rous pontifice, unhop’d 
Met his offspring dear. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 
Po’ntrevis. n. f. In horfemanfhip, is a diforderly refifting 
action of a horfe in difobedience to his rider, in which he 
rears up feveral times running, and rifes up fo upon his hind- 
legs, that he is in danger of coming over. Bailey. 
PO'NTON. n. f. [French.] 

Ponton is a floating bridge or invention to pafs over water : 
it is made of two great boats placed at fome diftance frorn 
one another, both planked over, as is the interval between 
them, with rails on their fides: the whole fo ftrongly built 
as to carry over horfe and cannon. Military Drét. 

The black prince pafled many a river without the help of 
pontons. Spectatcr, NY 165. 

Po'ny. n. f. [I know not the original of this word.] A {mall 
horfe. 
Poot. n. f. [pul, Saxon; poel, Dutch.] A lake of {tanding water. 

Molis, as it cometh of moifture, fo the water mutt but 
flide, and not ftand in a pool. Bacon. 

Sea he’had fearch’d, and land, 

From Eden over Pontus, and the pool 

Meotis. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 
Love oft to virtuous aéts inflames the mind, 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 

And brufhing o’er, adds vigour to the pool. Dryden, 
The circling ftreams, once thought the pools of blood, 

From dark oblivion Harvey’s name fhall fave. Dryden. 

After the deluge, we fuppofe the vallics and lower grounds, 
where the defcent and derivation of the water was not fo 
eafy, to have been full of lakes and pools. Burnet. 

Poop. x. f. [pougpe, lr. putpis, Lat.] The hindmoft part of 
the fhip. 

Some fat upon the top of the poop weeping and wailing, 
till the fea fwallowed them. Szdney, b. ii. 

The poop was beaten gold. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 

Perceiving that the pigeon had only loft a piece of her 

tail through the next opening of the rocks, they pafled fafe, 


only the end of their poop was bruifed. Raleigh. 

He was openly fet upon the posp of the gally. Knolles. 
With wind in poop, the vefle! ploughs the fea, 

And meafures back with fpeed her former way. Dryden, 


POOR. adj. [pauure, Fr. povre, Spanith. ] 
1. Not rich; indigent; neceffitous ; oppreffed with want. 
Poor cuckoldly knave.—I wrong him to call him poor ; 
they fay he hath mafles of money. Shake/peare. 
Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name ; 
Go fearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the hiftory. 
2. Trifling; narrow; of little dignity, force or value. 
A confervatory of fnow and ice ufed for delicacy to cool 
wine, is a poor and contemptible ufe, in refpect of other ufes 
that may be made of it. Bacon’s Natural H flory. 
How poor are the imitations of nature in common courle of 
experiments, except they be led by great judgment. Bacon. 
When he delights im fin, as he obferves it in other men, 
he is wholly transformed from the creature God firft made 
him; nay, has confumed thofe poor remainders of good that 
the fin of Adam left him. Scuth, 
That I have wronged no man, will be a poor plea or apo- - 
logy at the laft day ; for it is not for rapin, that men are for- 
mally impeached and finally condemned ; but I was an hun- 
gry, and ye gave me no meat. Calamy’s Sermons. 
3. Paltry; mean; contemptible. 
A poor number it was to conquer Ireland to the pope’s 
ufe. Bacon, 
And if that wifdom ftill wife ends propound, 
Why made he man, of other creatures, king ; 
When, if he perifh here, there is not found 
In a!l the world fo poor and vile a thing ? Davies. 
The marquis, making hafte to Scarborough, embarked in 
a poor vefiel. Clarendon, b. viii. 
We have feen how poor and contemptible a force has been 
raifed by thofe who appeared openly. Addif. Freeholder. 
4. Unimportant. 
To be without power or diftinétion, is not, in my poor 
opinion, a very amiable fituation to a perfon of title. Swift. 
5. Unhappy; uneafy. 


Vext failors curfe the rain, 


Pope. 


For which poor fhepherds pray’d in vain: | Waller. 
Vain privilege, poor woman have a tonguc ; 
Men can ftand filent, and refolve on wrong. Dryden. 


6. Mean ; deprefled ; low; dejected. 
A foothfayer made Antonius believe, that his genius, which 


otherwife was brave, was, in the prefence of O<tavianus, 
poor and ccwardly, 


Bacon. 
7- [A word of tendernefs.] Dear. 
Posr, little, pretty, flutt’ring thine, 
Mutt we no longer live together ? i 
, And doft thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know’ft not whither? Pricer. 


S. [A word 


8. [A word of flight contempt.] Wretched. 

The poor monk never faw many of the decrees and coun- 

cils he had occafion to ufe. Baker’s Reflect. on Learning. 
9. Not good; not fit for any purpofe. 

I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking : I could 

with courtefy would invent fome other entertainment. Shake/p. 
10. The Poor. [colleétively.] Thofe who are in the loweft 
rank of the community ; thofe who cannot fubfift but by the 
charity of others ; but it is fometimes ufed with laxity for any 

not rich. 
From a confin’d well manag’d ftore, f 

You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 

Never any time fince the reformation can fhew fo many 
poor amongftł the widows and orphans of churchmen, as this 
particular time. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Has God caft thy lot amongft the poor of this world, by 
denying thee the plenties of this life, or by taking them away? 
this may be preventing mercy ; for much mifchief riches do 
to the fons of men. South's Sermons. 

The poor dare nothing tell but flatt’ring news. Dryden. 
t11. Barren; dry: as, a poor foil. 
12. Lean; ftarved ; emaciated: as, a poor horfe. 

Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flagging, poor, 

ftarved and fcarce covering the bone. Benj. ‘Fohnfon. 
13. Without fpirit ; flaccid. 
Poo'RLy. adv. [from poor.) 
1. Without wealth. 

Thofe thieves {pared his life, letting him go to learn to 
live poorly. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Not profperoufly ; with little fuccefs. 
If you fow one ground with the fame kind of grain, it will 
profper but poorly. Bacon. 
3. Meanly; without fpirit. 
Your conftancy 
Hath left you unattended : be not loft 
So poorly in your thoughts. Shake[p. Macbeth. 
Nor is their courage or their wealth fo low, 
That from his wars they poorly would retire. 
4. Without dignity. 
You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly fatisfy our eyes, 

More by your number than your light, 

You common people of the fkies ; 

What are you when the fun fhall rife. 

Poorjoun. n.f. A fort of fith. 
Poo/Rness. n. f. [from poor.] 
1. Poverty; indigence; want. 

If a prince fhould complain of the poorne/s of his exche- 
quer, would he be angry with his merchants, if they brought 
him a cargo of good bullion. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. Meannefs ; lownefs ; want of dignity. 

The Italian opera feldom finks into a poorne/s of language, 
but, amidft all the meannefs of the thoughts, has fomething 
beautiful and fonorous in the expreffion. Addifon. 

There is a kind of fluggifh refignation, as well as poorne/s 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery. Addifon. 

3. Sterility ; barrennefs. 

The poorne/s of the herbs fhews the poorne/s of the earth, 
efpecially if in colour more dark. Bacon. 

Enquire the differences of metals which contain other me- 
tals, and how that agrees with the poorne/s or riches of the 
metals in themfelves. Bacon. 

Poo’RSPIRITED. adj. [poor and /pirit.] Mean; cowardly. 
Mirvan ! poor/pirited wretch ! thou haft deceiv’d me. Den. 
Poo’RsPIRITEDNESS. 7. f. Meannefs; cowardice. 

A caufe of men’s taking pleafure in the fins of others, is, 
irom that meannefs and poor/piritedne/s that accompanies 
guilt. South's Sermons. 

Pup. n. f. [poppy/ma, Lat.] A fmall fmart quick found. It is 
formed from the found. 

I have feveral ladies, who could not give a pop loud enough 
to be heard at the farther end of the room, who can now 
difcharge a fan, that it fhall make a report like a pocket- 
piftol. Addifon’s Speétator, N° 102. 

To Pop. v.n. [from the noun.] To move or enter with a 
quick, fudden and unexpected motion. 
He that kill’d my king, 

Popt in between th’ election and my hopes. Shake/p. 

A boat was funk and all the folk drowned, faving one only 
woman, that in her firft popping up again, which moft living 
things accuftom, efpied the boat rifen likewife, and floating 
by her, got hold of the boat, and fat aftride upon one of its 
fides. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 


Dryden. 


Wotton. 
Ainfworth, 


I ftartled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. Addifon, 
As he {cratched to fetch up thought, 
Forth popp’d the {prite fo thin. Swift's Mifcellanies, 


Others have a trick of popping up and down every moment, 
from their paper to the audience, like an idle {chool-boy. Swift. 
To Pop. v. a. 
1. To put out or in fuddenly, flily or unexpectedly. 
That is my brother’s plea, 
The which if he can prove, he pops me out 


At Icaft from fair five hundred pound a year. Shakefp. 


He popped a paper into his hand. Milton. 
A fellow, finding fomewhat prick him, popt his finger upon 


the place. L Eftrange’s Fables, 
The commonwealth popped up its head for the third time 


under Brutus and Caffius, and then funk for ever. Dryden. 
Did’ft thou never pop 
Thy head into a tinman’s fhop ? Prior. 


2. To fhift. 

If their curiofity leads them to afk what they fhould not 
know, it is better to tell them plainly, that it is a thing that 
belongs not to them to know, than to pop them off witha 
falfhood. Locke on Education, 

POPE. n. /. [papa, Lat. mannas.) 


‘1. The bifhop of Rome. 


I refufe you for my judge; and 

Appeal unto the pope to be judg’d by him. Shake/p. 

He was organift in the pope’s chapel at Rome. Peacham. 

Chriftianity has been more opprefled by thofe that thus 
fought for it, than thofe that were in arms againft it; upon 
this fcore, the pope has done her more harm than the 
Turk. Decay of Piety. 

2. A {mall fifh. 

A pope, by fome called a ruffe, is much like a pearch for 
fhape, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon: he is an 
excellent fifh, of a pleafant tafte, and {pawns in April. 

Walton’s Angler. 
Po'pEDoM. [pope and dom.] Papacy ; papal dignity. 
That world of wealth I’ve drawn together 
For mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the popedom. Shake/p. 
Po PERY. n.f. [from poge.] The religion of tne church of 
Rome. 
Popery for corruptions in doétrine and difcipline, I look 
upon to be the moft abfurd fyitem of chriftianity. Swift. 
Po'pesEYE. n. f. [pope and eye.} The gland furrounded with 
fat in the middle of the thigh: why fo called I know not. 
Po'pcun. n. f. [pop and gun.) A gun with which children 
play, that only makes a noife. 
Life is not weak enough to be deftroyed by this popgun 


artillery of tea and coffee. beyne. 
Popi njJay. [papegay, Dutch ; papagayo, Spanith.] 
1. A parrot. 
Young popinjays learn quickly to {peak. Afcham. 


The great red and blue parrot; there are of thefe greater, 
the middlemoft called pop:njays, and the lefler called perro- 
quets. Grew's Mufeum. 

2. A woodpecker. So it feems to be ufed here. 

Terpfichore would be exprefled, upon her bead a coronet 
of thofe green feathers of the popinjay, in token of that vic- 
tory which the mufes got of the daughters of Pierius, who 


were turned into popinjays cr woodpeckers. Peacham, 
3. A trifling fop. 
I, all fmarting with my wounds, being gall’d 
To be fo pefter’d by a popinjay, 
Anfwer’d nezlectingly, I know not what. Shakefp. 


Pou’PisH. adj. [from pope.) Taught by the pope; relating to 
popery ; peculiar to popery. 
In this fenfe as they affirm, fo we deny, that whatfoever is 


popi/h we ought to abrogate. Hooker. 
I know thou art religious, 
With twenty popi/h tricks and ceremonies. Shake/p. 


Po'PisHLY. adv. [from popi/h.] With tendency to popery ; ia 
a popifh manner. 

She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, and entirely 
broke the whole force of that party among her fubjeéts, which 
was popi/hly affected. Addtfon’s Freeholder. 

A friend in Ireland, popi/bly {peaking, I believe conftantly 
well difpofed towards me. Pope to Swift. 

Po’pLar. n.f. [peuplier, Fr. populus, Lat.) A tree. 

The leaves of the poplar are broad, and for the moft part 
angular; the male trees produce amentaceous flowers, which 
have many little leaves and apices, but are barren : the female 
trees produce membraneous pods, which open into two parts, 
containing many feeds, which have a large quantity of down 
adhering to them, and are collected into ipikes. ~ Millere 

Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a garland of 
poplar upon his head. Peacham on Drawing. 

All he defcrib’d was prefent to their eyes, l 

And as he rais’d his verfe, the poplars feem’d to rife. Rofe. 

So falls a poplar, that in watry ground 
Rais’d high the head. Pope's lad. 
Poppy. n. f. (popig, Sax. papaver, Lat.] A plant, 

The flower of the poppy, for the mott part, confifts of four 
leaves, placed orbicularly, and expanded in form of a rofe, out 
of whofe flower cup, confilting of two leaves, rifes the poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a fruit or pod that is oval or 
oblong, and adorned with a little head, under which, in fome 
fpecies, is opened a feries of holes quite round into the cavity 
of the fruit, which is defended lengthwife with various leaves 
or plates, to which a great number of very finall feeds ad- 
here: of thefe are eighteen fpecies : fome fort is cultivated 
for medicinal ufe ; and fome fuppole it to be the plant whence 
opium is produced, Miller. 
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YATA His temples laft with pospres were o'eripread, 
© That nodding feem'd to confecrate his head. Dryden. 
Dr. Lifter has been guilty of miake, in the reflections 
he makes on what he calls the fleeping Cupid with poppy in 
his hands. Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Po'puLace. 7. f [populace Fr. from populus, Lat.) The vul- 
gar; the multitude. 
Now {warms the populace, a countlefs throng, 
Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 
The tribunes and people having fubdued all competitors, 
began the laft game of a prevalent populace, to chufe them- 
felves a matter. Swift. 
Po’puLacy. n.f. [populace, Fr.]} The common people; the 
multitude. 
Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, not only 
with fecurity, but applaufe as to the populacy. King Charles. 
When he thinks one monarch’s luft too mild a regiment, he 
can let in the whole pofulacy of fin upon the foul. D. of Piety. 
POPULAR. adj. [popuiaire, Fr. poputaris, Lat.] 
1. Vulgar ; plebeian. 
I was forry to hear with what partiality and popu'ar heat 


elections were carried in many places. King Charles. 
The emmet join’d in her popul.r tribes 
Of commonalty. Milton. 
So the pepular vote inclines. Milton. 
2. Suitable to the common people. 
Homilies are plain and popular inftrudtions. Hooker. 


3. Beloved by the people ;. pleating to the people. 

It might have been more popular and plaufible to vulgar 
ears, if this firft difcourfe had been fpent in extolling the force 
of laws. Hooker, b. i. 

Such as were popular, 

And well-deferving, were advanc’d by grace. Daniel. 

The old general was fet añde, and prince Rupert put into 
the coinmand, which was no popu/zr change. Clarendon. 

4. Studious of the favour of the people. 
A popular man is, in truth, no better than a profti:ute to 


common fame and to the people. Dryden. 
His virtues have undone his country ; 
Such pofu/ar humanity is treafon. Adadifon’s Cato. 


5. Prevailing or raging among the populace: as, a popular di- 
ftemper. 
PopuLa’Rrity. n.f. [popularitas, Lat. popularité, Fr. from 
popular. ] 
1. Gracioufnefs among the people; ftate of being favoured by 
the people. 
The beft temper of minds defireth good name and true ho- 
nour; the lighter, popularity and applaufe; the more de- 


praved, fubjection and tyranny. Bacon. 
Your mind has been above the wretched affectation of 
popularity. - Dryden. 


Admire we then, 

Or popularity, or ftars, or ftrings, 

The mob’s applaufes, or the gifts of kings. Pope. 

Hc could be at the head of no faéticns and cabals, nor at- 
tended by a hired rabble, which his flatterers might reprefent 
as popularity. swift. 

2. Reprefentation fuited to vulgar conception ; what affects the 
vulgar. 

The perfuader’s labour is to make things appear good or 
evil, which as it may be performed by {olid reafons, fo it may 
be reprefented alo by colours, popudarities and circumfrances, 
which {way the ordinary judgment. bacon, 

Porurarty. adv. [from popular.] 
1. In a popular manner ; fo as to pleafc the crowd. 


The victor knight ° 
Bareheaded, popularly low had bow’d, 
And paid the falutations of the crowd. Dryden. 


Influenc’d by the rabble’s bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back, they popu-'or y kill. Dryden. 
2. According to vulgar conception. 

Nor can we excufc the duty of our knowledge, if we only 
beftow thofe commendatory conceits, which popularly fet forth 
the eminency thereof. Brown’s Vulgar E rours. 

‘To POPULATE. v.n. [from populus, pcople.] To breed people. 

When there be great fhoals of people, which go on to 
populate, without forefeeing means of life and fuftentation, it 
is of neceffity, that once in an age they difcharge a portion 
of their people upon other nations. Bacon’s Effays. 

Poputa’tion. n.f. [from populate.] The fate of a country 
with refpect to numbers of peuple. A 

The population of a kingdom, efpecially if it be not mown 
down by wars, does not excced the ftock of the kingdom, 
which fhould maintain them ; neither is the population to be 
reckoned, only by number; for a {maller number, that fend 
more and earn lefs, do wear out an eftate fooner than a 


greater number, that live lower, and gather more. Bacen. 
Poputo'si ry. n. jf. [from populous. ] Populoufiefs ; multitude 
of people. 


How it conducet! unto popu 'ofity, we fall make but little 
doubt ; there are two main caules of numerofity in any ipecies ; 
a frequent and multiparous way of breeding. Brown. 


PROLR 


PO'PULOUS. ad; [potulofus, Lat.] Full of people ; nume- 


roufly inhabited. 
A wildernefs is populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heav’nly company. Skake/p. 
Far the greater part have kept 
Their ftation; heav’n yet populzus, retains 
Number fufficient to poffets her realms. Milton. 


Po'PuLcusLy. adv. [from pofulous.] With much people. 
Po'puLousness. n. f. [trom popu ous.] The ftate of abound- 


ing with people, 

This will be allowed by any that confiders the vaftnefs, the 
opulence, the fopulou/ue/s of this region, with the eafe and 
facility wherewith ’tis governed. Temple's Mtifcellanies. 


Po'RceLain. x. f. (porcelaine, Fr. faid to be derived from pour 


cent annes; becaule it was believed by Europeans, that the 
materials of porcelain was matured under ground one hundred 


years. ] 


. China; china ware; fine difhes, of a middle nature between 


earth and glafs, and therefore femi-pellucid. 
We have burials in feveral earths, where we put divers ce- 
ments, asthe Chinefe dotheir porcelain. Bacon. 
We are not thoroughly refolved concerning porcelain or 
china difhes ; that according to common belief, they are made 
of earth, which lieth in preparation about a hundred years 


under ground. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The fine materials made it weak ; 
Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break, Dryden. 


Thefe look like the workmanfhip of heav’n: 
This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 
And therefore caft into thefe noble molds. Dryden. 


2. [Portulaca, Lat.} An herb. Ainfworth. 
Porcu. n. f. [porche, Fr. porticus, Lat.] 
1. A roof {upported by pillars before a door ; an entrance. 


Ehud went forth through the porch, and thut the doors of 

the parlour. Judges iii. 23. 
Not infants in the porch of life were free, 
The fick, the old, that could but hope a day. 

Longer by nature’s bounty, not let ftay. Benj. Fohnfon. 


2. A portico ; a covered walk. 


All this done, 
Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you fhill find us. Shake/p. 


Po’ecupPine. n. f. (porc c/pi or epic, Fr. porcofpine, Italian.) 


The porcupine, when full grown, is as large asa moderate 
pig: the quills, with which its whole body is covered, are 
black on the fhoulders, thighs, fides and belly ; on the back, 
hips and loins they are variegated with white and pale brown: 
the neck is thort and thick, the nofe blunt, the noftrils very 
large in forin of fits; the upper lip is Mit or cleft as in the 
hare, and it has whifkers like a cat: the eyes are fmall, and 
the ears very like tho of the human fpecies: the legs are 
thort, and on the hinder icct are five toes, but only four upon 
the fore feet, and its tail is four or five inches long, befet 
with fpines in an annular feries round it: there is no other 
difference between the porcupine of Malacca and that of Eu- 
rope, but that the former grows to a larger lize. Hill. 

This itubborn Cade 
Fought fo long, til] that his thighs with darts 
Were almott like a fharp-quill’d porcupine. Shake/peare. 
Long bearded comets {tick 

Like faming porcupines to their left fides, 

As they would fhoot their quills into their hearts. Dryden. 

By the black prince of Monomotapa’s fide were the glar- 
ing cat-a~mountain and the quill-darting porcupine. Ar. and Po. 


PORE. n. f. [pore, Fr. ripG.] 
1. Spiracle of the fkin ; paitage of perfpiration. 


Witches, carrying inthe air, and transforming themfelves 
into other bodies, by ointments and anointing themfelves all 
over, may jultly move a man to think, that thefe fables are 
the effects of imagination; for it is certain, that ointments 
do all, if laid on any thing thick, by {topping of the pores, 
fhut in the vapours, and fend them to the head extremely. Bac. 

Why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d ? 

So obvious and fo cafy to be quench’d, 

And not, as feeling through all parts diffus’d, 

That fhe might look at will through every pore. Milton, 


. Any narrow fpiracle or paflage. 


Pores are {mall interftices between the particles of matter 
which conftitute every body, or between certain aggregates 


or combinations of them. Quincy. 
From veins of vallies milk and neétar broke, 
And honey {weating through the pores of oak. Dryden. 


To Pore. v.n [m0 is the optick nerve ; but I imagine pore 


to come by corruption from {fome Englifh word.] “To look 
with great intenfenefs and care; to examine with great at- 
tention. ! 
All delights are vain ; but that moft vain, 

Which with pain purchas’d, doth inherit pain; 

As painfully to pore upon a bock, 3 

To teek the light of tiuih, while trith the while 

Doth falfely blind the eyefight, Sha'ep. 
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A book was writ, called Tetrachordon, 

The fubject new : it walk’d the town a whilc, 

Numb’ring good intellects ; now feldom por’d on. Milton. 

The eye grows weary, with poring perpetually on the fame 
thing. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

Let him with pedants hunt for praife in books, 

Pore out his life amongft the lazy gownmen, 

Grow old and vainly proud in fancy’d knowledge. Rowe. 
With fharpen’d fight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ infcription value, but the ruft adore. Pope. 

He hath been poring fo long upon Fox’s Martyrs, that he 
imagines him(clf living in the reign of queen Mary. Swift. 

The defign is to avoid the imputation of pedantry, to thew 
that they underftand men and manners, and have not been 
poring upon old unfafhionable books. Swift. 

PoREBLIND. adj. [commonly fpoken and written purblind.] 
Nearfizhted ; fhortfighted. 

Poreblind men fee beft in the dimmer light, and likewife 
have their fight ftronger near at hand, than thofe that are not 
poreblind, and can read and write fmaller letters ; for that the 
{pirits vifual in thofe that are poreblind are thinner and rarer 
than in others, and therefore the greater light difperteth 
them. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Po'Riness. 2. f. [from pory.] Fullnefs of pores. 

I took off the drefiings, and fet the trepan above the frac- 

tured bone, confidering the porine/s of the bone below. Wifem. 
Porr'stick method. n. f. [mogissxos.] In mathematicks, is that 

which determines when, by what means, and how many diffe- 

rent ways a problem may be folved. Dit, 
PORK. n.f. [torc, Fr. porcus, Lat.] Swines flefh unfalted. 

You are no good member of the commonwealth ; for, in 
converting Jews to chriftians, you raife the price of pork. 

Shake/peare’s Merchant of Venice. 
All flefh full of nourifhment, as beef and pork, increafe the 
matter of phlegm. Floyer on the Humours, 
PO'RKER. 7. f. [from pork.] A hog; a pig. 
Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porkers flept beneath the fun. Pope. 
Po/RKEATER. 2. f. [pork and eater.] One who feeds on pork. 

This making of chriftians will raife the price of hogs ; if 
we grow all to be porkeaters, we fhall not fhortly have a rafher 
on the coals for money. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Po'RKET. [from pork.] A young hog. 
A prieft appears > 

And off rings to the flaming altars bears ; 

A porket, anda lamb that never fuffer’d fhears. Dryden. } 

Po/RKLING. 2. f. [from pork.] A young pig. 
A hovel 

Will ferve thee in winter, moreover than that, 

To fhut up thy porklings, thou meaneft to fat. Tufer. 

Poro'siry. n.f. [from porows.] Quality of having pores. 

This is a good experiment for the difclofure of the nature 
of colours; which of them require a finer poro/ity, and which 
a grofler. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Po'rous. adj. [poreux, Fr. from pore.] Having {mall {piracles 
or paflages. 
The rapid current, which through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirft updrawn, 

Rofe a frefh fountain, and with many a rill 

Water’d the garden. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. iv. 

Of light the greater part he took, and plac’d 

In the fun’s orb, made porous to receive 

And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 

Her gathcr’d beams ; great palace now of light. Milton. 

Po’Rousness. n. f. [from porous.] The quality of having 
ores. 
3 They will forcibly get into the poronfne/s of it, and pafs 
between part and part, and feparate the parts of that thing 
one from another ; as a knife doth a folid fubftance, by hav- 
ing its thinneft parts prefed into it. Digby on Bodies. 
PoRPHYRE. L”. f- [from rogPiga 5 porphyrites, Lat. porphyre, 
Po’rPpHYRyY. } Fr.) Marble of a particular kind. 

I like beft:the porphyry, white or green marble, with a 
mullar or upper {tone of the fame. Peacham on Drawing. 

Confider thered and white colours in porphyre ; hinder light 
but from ftriking on it, its colours vanifh, and produce no 
fuch ideas in us; but upon the return of light, it produces 
thefe appearances again. Locke. 

pape lng [pore poiffon, Fr.] The fea-hog. 

Amphibious animals link the tcrreftrial and aquatick to- 
gether ; feals live at land and at fea, and porpoi/es have the 


warm blood and entrails of a hog. Locke. 
Parch’d with unextinguifh’d thirft, 
Small beer I guzzle till I burft ; 
And then I drag a bloated corpus 
Swell’d with a dropfy like a porpus. Swift. 


PORRA CEOUS. adj. [porraceus, Lat. porrace, Fr.) Greenifh. 
If the lefler inteftines be wounded, he will be troubled 
with porracegus vomiting, Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Po/RRET. n.f. [porrum, Lat.]- A {callion. 
It is not an ealy problem to refolve why garlick, molys 
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and porrets have white roots, deep grecn leaves and black 
feeds. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Po'RRIDGE. x. f. [more properly perrage ; porrata, low Latin, 
from porrum, a leek.} Food made by boiling meat in 
watcr ; broth. 

I had as lief you fhould tell me of a mefs of porridge. Sha, 

PO'RRIDGEPOT. n. j. [porridge and pot.| The pot in which — 
meat is boiled for a family. 

Po'RRINGER. n. f. [from porridge. | 

1. A veilel in which broth is caten. 

A fmall wax candle put in a focket of brafs, then fet up- 
right in a porringer full of {pirit of wine, then fet both the 
candle and fpirit of wine on fire, and you fhall fee the flame 
of the candle become four times bigger than otherwife, and 
appear globular. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

A phyfician undertakes a woman with fore eyes, who 
dawbs ’em quite up with ointment, and, while fhe was in 
that pickle, carries off a porringer. L’Eftrange. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’ring fhow, 
Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. Swift, 
2. It feems in Shate/peare’s time to have been a word of con- 
tempt for a headdrefs; of which perhaps the firlt of thcle 
paflages may fhow the reafon. 
Here is the cap your worthip did befpeak. 

— Why this was moulded on a porringer. Shakefi, 

A haberdafher’s wife of fmall wit rail’d upon me, till her 
pink’d porringer fell off her head. Shake/p. Henry V IH. 

PorReE‘cTion. n.f. [porreé?ia, Latin.] The act of reaching 
forth. 
Port. n.f. [port, Fr. portus, Latin. } 
1. A harbour ; a fafe ftation for fhips. 
Her {mall gondelay her port did make, 

And that gay pair ifluing on the thore, 

Difburden’d her. 

I fhould be ftill 

Peering in maps for ports, and ways and roads. Shatke/p. 

The earl of Newcaitle feized upon that town ; when there 
was not one port town in England, that avowed their obe- 
dience to the king. Clarendon, b. viii. 

A weather beaten veffel holds 

Gladly the port. 

2. [Porta, Lat. ponze, Sax. porte, Fr.] Agate. 
Shew all thy praifes within the ports of the daughter of 
Sion. Pyaim ix. T4. 


Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


Milton. 


Deicend, and open your uncharged ports. Shake/). 
He I accufe, 
The city ports by this hath entered. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


O polifh’d perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep’ft the ports of flumber open wide 

To many a watchful night ; fleep with it now ! 

Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet, 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggen bound, 

Snores out the watch of night. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

The mind of man hath two ports ; the one always fre- 
quented by the entrance of manifold vanities ; the other de- 
folate and overgrown with grafs, by which enter our chari- 


table thoughts and divine contemplations. Raleizh, 
From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth iffu'd. Milton. 


3. The aperture in a fhip, at which the gun is put out. 

At Portfmouth the Mary Rofe, by a little {way of the 
fhip in cafting about, her pores being within fixteen inches of 
the water, was overfet and loft. Raleigh. 

The linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires, 
The vig’rous feaman every fort hole plie:, 
And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryden, 
4. [Portie, Fr.] Carriage; air; mien; manner 3 bearing ; 
external appearance ; demeanour. z 
In that proud port, which her fo goodly graceth, 
Whiles her fair face fhe rears up to the fky, 
And to the ground her eyelids low embraceth, 


Moft goodly temperature ye may defcry. Spenjer. 
‘Think you much to pay two thouland crowns, 

And bear the name and fort of gentleman ? Shakefp. 
See Godfrey there in purple clad and gold, X 

His ftately port and princely look behold. Fairfax, 


‘Their port was more than human, 
I took it for a fairy vifion 
Of fome gay Creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live. Milton. 
A proud man is fo far from making himfelf great by his 
haughty and contemptuous port, that he is ufually punifhed 
with negle&t for it. Collier on Pride. 
Now lay the line, and meafure all thy court, 
By inward virtue, not external port ; 
And find whom juttly to prefer above 
The man on whom my judgment plac'd my love. Dryden. 
Thy plumy creft 
Nods horrible, with more terrific port 
Thou walk’ft, and feem’ft already in the fight. 


as they ftood ; 


Pi ns. 


To Po RE. 
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To Porr. v.a [porto, Lat. porter, Fr.] To carry in form. 
‘Th’ angelick fquadron bright 

Turn'd fiery red, fharpning in mooned horns 

Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 

With ported {pears. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iv. 

Po'RrTABLE. adj. [portabilis, Lat.] 
1. Manageable by the hand. 
2. Such as may be born along with one. 

The plealure of the religious man is an eafy and portable 
pleafure, fuch an one as he carries about in his bofom, with- 
out alarming the eye or envy of the world. South. 

2, Such as is tranfported or carried from one place to another. 

Moft other portable commodities decay quickly in their ufe; 
but money is by flower degrees removed from, or brought into 
the free commerce of any country, than the greateft part of 
other merchandize. Locke. 

4. Suffcrable ; fupportable. 
How light and portable my pains feem now, 
When that which makes me bend, inakes the king bow. 
Shate/peare’s King Lear. 
All thefe are portable 
With other graces weigh’d. 
PoRTABLENESS. %. f. [from portable. ] 
portable. 
PortaGeE. n. f. [portage, Fr.] 
1. The price of carriage. 
2. [From port.) Porthole. 
Lend the eye a terrible afpea ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the brafs cannon, Shakc/peare’s Henry V. 
PORTAL. x. J. [portail, Fr. po tella, Italian.} A gate; the 
arch under which the gate opcns. 
King Richard doth appear, 
As doth the bluthing difcontented fun, 
From out the fiery portal of the eatt. 
Though I fhould run 
To thofe difclofing portals of the fun ; 
And walk his way, until kis horfes fteep 


Shakefp. Macketh. 
The quality of being 


Shakefp. Rich. H. 


Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. Sandys. 
He through heav’n 
Thx open’d wide her blazing portals, “led 
To God’s eternz! houfe direct the way. Dilton. 
The fick for air before the portal gulp. Dryden. 


The fortal confifts of a compofite order unknown to the 
ancients. Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Po/RTANCE. n. f. [from porter, Fr.] Air; mien; port; de- 
mceanour. 
There ftepped forth a goodly lady, 
That feem’d to be a°woman of great worth, 
And by her ftately portance born of heav’nly birth. F. Qu. 
Your loves, 
Thinking upon his ferviccs, took from you 
The apprehenfion of his prefent portance, 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did fafhion. Shakefp. 
PorTA’ss. n. f. [fometimes called portuis, and by Chaucer port- 
hofe.] A breviary ; a prayer book. 
In his hand his porteffe ftill he bare, 
That much was worn, but therein little red ; 
For of devotion he had little care. Fairy Queen. 
An old prieft always read in his porta/s mumpfimus domine 
for fumpfimus ; whereof when he was admonifhed, he faid that 
he now had ufed mumpfimus thirty years, and would not leave 
his old ‘mumpfimus for their new fumpfimus. Camden. 
PorTCU'LLIS. ) n. f. [portecouliffe, Fr. quafi porta claufa.) A 
Po’RTCLUSE. } fort of machine !ike a harrow, ‘hung over the 
gates of a city, to belet down to keep out an enemy. 
Over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which 'to the gate directly did incline, 
With comely compafs and compacture ftrong, 
Neither unfeemly fhort, nor yet exceeding long. F. Qu. 
The cannon againft St. Stephen’s gate executed fo well, 
that the portcullis and gate were broken, and entry opened 


into the city, Ha;ward. 
She the huge portcullis high up drew, 
Which but herfelf, not all the Stygian pow’rs 
Cou’d once have mov’d. Milton. 
Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
His force fuftain, the torn portcullis falls. Denbam. 


The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a fence as a 


portcullis againft the importunity of the enemy. Abre. 
The gates are opened, the portcullis drawn ; 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Come ‘pouring in. Dryden. 


Vo Portcutiis. v. a. [from the noun.} To bar; to thut 
up. 
f Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips. — Shake/p. 
Po/erep. adj. [porier, Fr.) Borne in a certain or regular 
order. l 
“They hem him round with ported {pears. Milton. 
To PORTE'ND. v. a. [tortendo, Lat.) To foretoken ; to 


forefhow as omens. 
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As many as remained, he earneftly exhorteth to prevent 
portended calamities. Hoeker. 
Doth this churlifh fuperfcription 
Portend fome alteration in good will ? Shake/p. 
A moilt and a cool fummer portendeth a hard winter, Bacon. 
‘True opener of minc eyes, 
Much better feems this vifion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thofe two paft. 
True poets are the guardians of a ftate, 
And when they fail, portend approaching fate. Ro/common. 
The ruin of the ftatc in the deftruction of the church, is 
not only portended as its fign, but alfo inferred trom it as its 
caufe. South's Sermons. 
Porte Nsion. n. f. [from porterd.] The act of foretokening. 
Although the red comets do carry the portenftons of Mars, 
the brightly white fhould be of the influence of Venus. Brown. 
PORTENT. n. f. [portentum, Lat.) Omen of ill; prodigy 
foretokening mifery. 
O, what portents are thefe ? 
Some heavy bufinefs hath my lord in hand, 
And I muft know it. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
My lofs by dire portents the god foretold ; 
Yon riven oak, the faireft of the green. Dryden. 
PoRTENToUS. adj. [portent«fus, Lat. from. portent.] Mon- 
ftrous ; prodigious ; foretokening ill. 
They are portentous things 


Milton. 


Unto the climate, that they point at. Shake/p. 
This portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch fo like the king 
That was. Shukefp. Han.l:t. 
Overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark aby(s. Milton. 
No beatt of more portentous fize 
In the Hercinian foreft lies. Rofcommon. 


Let us look upon them as fo many prodigious exceptions 
from our common nature, as fo many portentcus animals, like 
the ftrange unnatural produétions of Africa. South. 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and fome divine 
prognottick. Glanvi l. 

The petticoat will fhrink at your firft coming to town ; .at 
leait 2 touch of your pen will make it contraét itfelf, and by 
that means oblige feveral who are terrified or aftonifhed at this 
portentous novelty. Aldifon’s Spe€tator, NS 127. 

PORTER. n. j. [portier, Fr. from porta, Lat. a gate.] 
1. One that has the charge of the gate. 
Porter, remember what I give in charge, 
And, when you've fo done, bring the keys to me. Shake/p. 
Arm all my hauthold prefently, and charge 

The porter he let no man in till day. Benj. Fobnfon. 

Nic. Frog.demanded to be his porter, and his fifhmonger, 
to keep the keys of his gates, and furnifh the kitchen. Arb. 

2. One who waits at the door to receive meflages. 
A fav’rite porter with his matter vie, 
Be brib’d.as oftcn, and as often lie. Pope. 
3. [Porteur, Fr. from porto, Lat. to carry.] One who carries 
burthens for hire. 

It is with kings fometimes as with porters, whofe packs 
may joftle one againft the other, yet remain good friends 
ftill. Howel. 

By porter, who can tell, whether I mean a man who bears 
burthens, or a fervant who waits at a gate? Watts. 

Po/RTERAGE. n.f. [from porter.] Money paid for carriage, 
Po'RTESSE. n.f. A breviary. See Porrass. 
Po RTGLAVE. n. f. [porter and glaive, Fr. and Erfe.] A fword 
bearer. Ainfworth. 
Po'RTGRAVE. } n.f. [porta, Lat. and grave, Teut. a keeper. ] 
Po’RTGREVE. § The keeper of a gate. Obfolete. 
Por TICO. n. f. [porticus, Lat. portico, Italian; portique, Fr.) 
A covered walk; a piazza. 
The rich their wealth beftow 

On fome expenfive airy portico ; 

Where fafe trom fhowers they may be born in {tate, 

And free from tempefts for fair weather wait. Dryden. 

PORTION. n.f. [portion, Fr. portio, Latin.] 
1. A part. 

Thefe are parts of his ways, but how little a portion is 

heard of him ? Fob xxvi, 14. 
Like favour find the Irifh, with like fate 


Advanc’d to be a portion of our ftate. Waller. 
In battles won, fortune a part did claim, 
And foldiers have their portion in the fame. Waller. 


Thofe great portions or fragments fel] into the abyfs ; fome 
in one potture, and fome in another. 
Pirithous no fmall portion of the war 
Prefs’d on, and {hook his lance. 

2. A part afligned ; an allotment ; a dividend. 
Here their pris'‘n ordain’d and portion fet 
Shou'd you no honey vow to tafte, 

But what the mafter-bees have plac’d 
In compafs of their cells, how {mall 
A portion to ycur fhare would fall ? 


Burnet. 
Dryden. 
Malton. 


Waller. 
Of 
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Of words they feldom know more than the grammatical 
conftruction, unlefs they are born with a poetical genius, 
which is a rare portion among(t them. Dryden. 

As foon as any good appears to make a part of their portion 
of happinefs, they begin to defire it. Locke. 

When he confiders the manifold temptations of poverty 
and riches, and how fatally it will affect his happinefs to be 
overcome by them, he will join with Agur in petitioning 
God for the fafer portion of a moderate convenience. 

: Rogers. 

One or two faults are eafily to be remedied with a very 
fmall portion of abilities. Swift. 

3. Part of an inheritance given to a child; a fortune. 
Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife and war, 
Portions of toil, and legacies of care. 
4. A wife’s fortune. 
To Po’rTion. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To divide; to parcel. 
The gods who portion out 

The lots of princes as of private men, 

Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. 
Argos the feat of fovereign rule I chofe, 
Where my Ulyffes and his race might reign, 

And portion to his tribes the wide domain. 

2. To endow with a fortune. 
Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans bleft, 

The young who labour, and the old who reft. 

Po’rTIONER. n. f. [from portion.] One that divides. 
PoRTLINESs. n. f. {from portly.) Dignity of mien ; grandeur 
of demeanour. 
Such pride is praife, fuch portline/s is honour, 
That boldnefs innocence bears in her eyes ; 
And her fair countenance like a goodly banner 

Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenfer. 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, ful- 
nefs with finenefs, feemlinefs with portline/s, and currantnefs 
with ftayednefs, how can the language found other than moft 
full of {weetnefs ? Camden's Remains. 

Po’RTLY. adj. [from po't.] 
1. Grand of mien. 
Rudely thou wrong’ft my dear heart’s defire, 

In finding fault with her too portly pride. 

Your Argofies with portly fail, 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Or as it were the pageants of the fea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 

A portly prince, and goodly to the fight, 

He feem’d a (on of Anak for his height. 

2. Bulky; fwelling. 

A goodly, portly man and a corpulent ; of achearful look, 

a pleafing eye, and a moft noble carriage. Shake/p. 
Our houfe little deferves 

The fcourge of greatnefs to be ufed on it; 

And that fame greatnefs too, which our own hands 

Have help’d to make fo portly. Shake]p. Henry IV. 

Pu‘RTMan. n.f. [port and man.} An inhabitant or burgefs, 
as tho’e of the cinque ports. Dit, 

PORTMANTEAU. ni. f. (portemanteau. Fr.] A cheft or bag in 
which cloaths are earried. 

I defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus ; but he 
laughed, and bid another do it. _ Spectator. 

Po‘rroise. n. f. In fea language, a fhip is faid to ride a por- 
toile, when fhe rides with her yards {truck down to the 
deck. Dit. 

PORTRAIT. n. f. [pourtrait, Fr.] A picture drawn after the 
life. 

As this idea of perfeđtion is of littleufe in portraits, or the 
refemblances of particular perfons, fo neither is it in the cha- 
raGiers of comedy and tragedy, which are always to be drawn 
with fome fpecks of frailty, fuch’as they have been detcribed 
in hiftory. Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

The figure of his body was. ftrong, proportionable, beau- 
tiful; and were his picture well drawn, it muft deferve the 
praife given to'the portraits of Raphael. Prior. 

To PORTRAIT. v:a. [portraire, Fr. trom the noun.] To 
draw; to portray: It is perhaps ill copied, and fhould be 
written in the following examples portray. 

In moft exquifite picturés, they blaze and portrait not only 
the dainty lineaments or beauty, but allo round about fhadow 
the rude thickets and craggy cliffs. Spenfer. 

I portrait in Arthur before’ he. was king, the image of a 
brave knight, perfected in the twelve private moral virtues. 


Prior. 


Rowe. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Spenfer. 


Shake/p. 


Dryden. 


. Spenfer. 
PORTRAITURE. naf. [portraiture, Fr. from portray.) Picture ; 
painted refernblance. 

By the image of my caufe I fee 

The portraiture of his. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Let lome ttrange myfterious dream, 

Wave at his wings in airy ftream 

Of lively portra ture difplay’d, 

Sottly on my eye-lids laid. Milten, 

Herein wis alio the portraiture of a hart. Broun. 
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This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn without 
flattery. Burnet’s Thesry of the Earth. 
Her wry-mouth’d portraiture 
Difplay’d the fates her confeilors endure. Pope. 
He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a perfect 
orator. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
To PO‘RTRAY. v. a. (pourtraire, Fr.] 
1. To paint; to defcribe by picture. 
The Earl of Warwick’s ragged ftaff is yet to be feen por- 
trayed in many places of their church tteeple. Carew. 
Take a tile, and fo portray upon it the city Jerufalem. £z. 
Our Phenix queen was portrayed too bright, 


Beauty alone could beauty take fo right. Dryden. 
2. To adorn with pictures. : 
Shields 
Various, with boaftful argument fortray’d. Milton. 


Po’rtress. 2. f. [from porter ] A female guardian of a gate. 
‘Fanitrix. 
The portre/s of hell-gate reply’d. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The fhoes put on, our faithful portre/s 

Admits us in to ftorm the fortrefs ; 

While like a cat with walnuts fhod, 

Stumbling at ev’ry ftep the trod. Swit's Mijzel. 

Po/rwicte. x. f. A tadpole or young frog not yet fully faped. 

That black and round fub{tance began to grow oval, after 
a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be difcernible, and at 
lift to become that which the ancients called gyrinus, we a 
porwigle or tadpole. Brown’s Vuirar Erreurs. 

Po'ry. adj. [poreux, Fr. from pore.] Full of pores. 
To the court arriv’d th’ admiring fon 
Beholds the vaulicd roofs of fory ftone. Dryden. 
To POSE. v.a. {from pofe, un old word fignifying heavinels 
or ftupefa@tion. zepofe. Skinner.) 
1. To puzzle; to gravel; to put to a ftand or ftop. 
Learning was pos’d, philofaphy was fet, 
Sophifters taken ina fifker’s net Herbert. 
How God's eternal fon fhould be man’s brother, 

Pofeth his proudeft intellectual power. Crafhow. 

As an evidence of human infirmitics, I fhall give the fol- 
lowing inftances of our intellectual blindnefs, mot that I de- 
fign to pofe them with thofe common enigma’s of magnetiim. 

Cloruill’s Sep. 

Particularly in learning of languages, there is leaft occaficn 

for pofing of children. Locke on Educatica. 
2. To appofe; to interrogate. 

She in the prefence of others pofcd him and fifted him, 
thereby to try whether he were indeed the very duke of York 
or no. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Po'ser. n. f. [from po/e.] One that afketh queftions to try 
capacities ; an examiner. ; 

He that queftioneth much, fhall learn much ; but let his 
queftions not be troublefome, for that is fit for a pofer. Bacon. 

Post TED. adj. [pofitus, Lat. It has the appearance of a parti- 
ciple preter, but it has no verb.] Placed; ranged. 

That the principle that-fets on work thefe organs is nothing 
elfe but the modification of matter, or the natural moticn 
thereof thus, or thus po/ited or difpofed, is moft apparently 
falfe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Position. n. f. [paftion, Fr. po/itio, Latin. ] 
1. State of being placed ; fituation. 

Iron having ftood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by the help of a cork balanced in water, where it may 
have a free mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude till it 
attain the former po/itzon. Wotton. 

They are the happieft regions for fruits, by the excellence 
of foil, the po/ition of mountains, and the frequency of 
ftreams. Temple. 

Since no one fces all, and we have different profpects of 
the fame thing, according to our different po/itions to it, it is 
not incongruous to try whether another may not have notions 
that efcaped him. Locke. 

By varying the pojition of my eye, and moving it nearer to 
or farther from the direct beam of the fun’s light, the colour 
of the fun’s reflected light conftantly yaried upon the fpcculum 
as it did upon my eye. Newton's Opticks. 

We have a different profpect of the fame thing, according 
to the different pofition of our underftandings toward it. atts. 

Place ourfelves in fuch a po/ition toward the object, or place 
the objcct in fuch a po/ition toward our eye, as may give us 
the cleareft reprefentation of it ; for a different po/iticn greatly 
alters the appearance of bodies. Whatts’s Logik. 

2. Principle laid down. 

Of any offence or fin therein committed againft God, with 
what conicience can ye accufe us, when your own po/itions 
are, that the things we obierve fhould every one of them be 
dearer unto us than ten thculand lives. Hooker. 

Let not the proof of any fa.tions depend on the pofiticns 
that follow, but always on thole which go before. Watis. 

3. Advancement of any principle. 
- A fallacious illation is to conclude from the poftion of the 
antecedent unto the pe/ilton oi the coniequent, or the remo- 
tion of the confequen: to the remotion of the anteceden:. Bre. 
Jabin 
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4. [In grammar.] The ftate of a vowcl placed befote two 
contonants, as pompous ; or a double confonant, as axle, 
Posi rionaL. adj. [from pofition.] Refpecting pofition. 

The leaves of cataputia or fpurge plucked upwards or 
downwards, performing theit operations by purge or vomit ; 
as old wives {till do preach, is a ftrange conceit, afcribing unto 

lants poftional operations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
POSITIVE. adj. [pofitivns, Lat. pofitif, Fr.] 
1. Not negative ; capable of being affirmed ; real; abfolute. 

The power or bloflom is a pofitive good, although the re- 
move of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative 
good. Bacon. 

Hardnefs carries fomewhat more of pofitive in it than im- 
penetrability, which is negative; and is perhaps more a con- 
tequence of folidity, than folidity itfelf. Locke. 

Whatfoever doth or can exift, or be confidered as one 
thing, is po/itive ; and fo not only fimple ideas and fubftances, 
but modes alto are pofitive beings, though the parts, of which 
they confift, are very often relative one to another. Locke. 

2. Abfolute; particular ; diret; not implied. 

As for po/itive words, that he would not bear arms againft 
king Edward's fon; though the words fecm calm, yet it was 
a plain and direct over-ruling of the king’s title. Bacon. 

3. Dogmatical ; ready to lay down notions with confidence ; 
ftubborn in opinion. 

l am fometimes doubting, when I might be po/itive, and 


fometimes confident out of feafon. Rymer. 
Some po/fitive perfifting fops we know, 
That, if once wrong, will needs be always fo ; 
But you, with pleafure own your errors paft, 
And make each day a critick on the laft. Pope. 


4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. A 
In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univerfally, that 
which is pofttive, not fo. Hooker. 
Although no laws but pofitive be mutable, yet all are not 
mutable which be pofitive ; pofitive laws are either permanent 
or elfe changeable, according as the matter itfelf is, concern- 


ing which they were made. Hooker. 
Laws are but pofitive ; love’s pow’r we fee, 
Is nature’s fanction, and her firft decree. Dryden. 


5. Having the power to enact any law. 

Not to confent to the enacting of fuch a law, which has 
no view befides the general good, unlefs another law thall 
at the fame time pafs, with no other view but that of ad- 
vancing the power of one party alone; what is this but to 


~ claim a pofitive voice, as well as a negative. Swift. 
6. Certain; affured. Ainfworth. 


Po'sit1vELy. adv. [from pofitive.] 
1. Abfolutely ; by way of direct pofition. 
Give me fome breath, fome little paufe, 

Before I po/itively {peak in this. Shake/p. Rich. III. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be efteemed 
good or evil comparatively, and not po/itively or fimply. Bacon. 

2. Not negatively. 

It is impoflible that any fucceffive duration fhould be ac- 
tually and fo/itively infinite, or have infinite fucceffions already 
gone and paft. Bentley’s Sermons. 

3. Certainly ; without dubitation. 
It was abfolutely certain, that this part was po/itively yours, 
and could not poffibly be written by any other. Dryden, 
4. Peremptorily ; in ftrong terms. 
I would afk any man, that has but once read the bible, 
-~ whether the whole tenor of the divine law does not pofitively 
require humility and meeknefs to all men. Sprat. 
Po’sirivENeEss. x. f. [from pofitive.] 
x. Actualnefs ; not mere negation. 

The pofitivenefs of fins of commiffion lies both in the habi- 
tude of the will and in the executed aét too; whereas the po- 
fitivenefs of fins of omiffion is in the habitude of the will 
only. Norris. 

2. Peremptorinefs ; confidence. 

This peremptorinefs is of two forts; the one a magifterial- 
nefs in matters of opinion and fpeculation, the other a pofi- 
tivene/s in relating matters of fact; in the one we impofe 
upon men’s underftandings, in the other on their faith. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Positivity. n.f. [from po/itive.] Peremptorinefs; confi- 
dence. A low word. 

Courage and péfitivity are never more neceflary than on 
fuch an occafion ; but it is good to join fome argument with 
them of real and convincing force, and let it be {trongly pro- 
nounced tco. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

P'siture. n. f. [pofitura, Lat.] The manner in which any 
thing is placed. $ , 

Suppoling the pofiture of the party’s hand who did throw 
the dice, and fuppofing all other things, which did concur to 
the produétion of that caft, to be the very fame they were, 
there is no doubt but in this cafe the caft is neceflary. Bramb. 

Pusnet. 2. f. [from baffinet, Fr, Skinner.) A little bafon ; 
a porringer ; a Skillet. faa 

‘To make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin in 
equal quantity, and alfo whether it yield no foilinefs more 
than f&lver; and again whether it will endure the ordinary 
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fire, which belongeth to chaffing-dithes, po/ncts and fuch 
other filver vellels. Bacon. 
POSSE. n. f. [Latin.] An armed power; from poffe comi- 
tatus, the power of the fhires. A low word. 
The poe comitatus, the power of the whole county, is 
legally committed unto him. Bacon. 
As if the paffion that rules, were the fheriff of the place, 
and came with all the poffe, the underftanding is feized. Locke. 
To POSSESS. v, a. [poffeffus, Lat. poffeder, Bre] 
1, To have as an owner ; to be matter of ; to enjoy or occupy 
actually. 
She will not let inftru€tions enter 
Where folly now poffeffes ? 
Record a gift, 
Here inthe court, of all he dies poffe/s’d, 
Unto his fon. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred poffeffeth and 
pofleMfioneth. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 
2. To feize ; to obtain. 
The Englifh marched towards the river Efke, intending to 
poffe/s a hill called Under-Efke. Hayxard. 
3- To. give pofleffion or command of any thing; to make 
mafter of. It has of before that which is poflefled; fome- 
times anciently with, 
ib Is he yet poffe/?, 
How much you would ? 
—Ay, ay, three thoufand ducats. | Shake/p. 
This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight, 
May be poffeffed with fome {tore of crowns. Shake/p. 
This pofejes us of the moft valuable bleffing of human 
life, friendfhip. Government of the Tongue. 
Seem I to thee fufficiently poffe/r'd 
Of happinefs or not, who am alone 
From all eternity? Milton’s Par. Loft, b. viii. 
I hope to poffe/s chymifts and corpufcularians of the ad- 
vantages to each party, by confederacy between them. Boyle. 
The intent of this fable is to poffe/s us of a juft fenfe of 
the vanity of thefe craving appetites. L’Eftrange. 
Whole houfes, of their whole defires poffe/, 


Shatefp. Cymbeline, 


Are often ruin’d at their own requett. Dryden. 
Of fortune’s favour long poffe/s’d, 

He was with one fair daughter only blets’d. Dryden. 

We poffeffed ourfelves of the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy 

of Milan and the avenue of France in Italy. Adadifon. 


Endowed with the greateft perfeGtions of nature, and 
polfeffed of all the advantages of external condition, Solomon 
could not find happinefs. Prior. 

4. To fill with fomething fixed. 

It is of unfpeakable advantage to fo/fé/s our minds with an 
habitual good intention, and to aim all our thoughts, words 
and actions at fome laudable end. Addifon. 

Thofe, under the great officers, know every little cafe that 
is before the great man, and if they are po/fe/ed with honett 


minds, will confider poverty as a recommendation, Addif. 
5. To have power over, as an unclean fpirit. 
Beware what fpirit rages in your breaft ; 
For ten infpir'd, ten thoufand are po/fe/?. Rofcommon. 
Infpir’d within, and yet poffe/s’d without.  Cleaveland. 
I think, that the man is poffe/fed. Swift. 


6. To affect by inteftine power. 
He’s poffe/? with creathefs, 
And {peaks not to himfelf, but with a pride 
That quarrels at felf-breath. Shakefp. Troil. and Cref. 
Let not your ears defpife my tongue, 
Which fhall pofe/s them with the heavieft found 


That ever yet they heard. Shake/p. 
Poff with rumours full. of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. Shakefp. 


What fury, O fon, 
Poffeffes thee; to bend that mortal dart 
Againft thy father’s head ? Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. 
With the rage of all their race pofe/?, 
Stung to the foul the brothers ftart from reft. 
Posse’ssion. n. f. [poffeffion, Fr. pofféeffio, Lat.] 
1. The ftate of owning or having in one’s own hands of power ; 
property. 
He fhall inherit her, and his generation fhall hold her in 
poffeffion. Eccluf. iv. 16. 
In poffeffion fuch, not only of rights 
Milton, 


Pope. 


I call you. 
2. The thing poffeffed. 
Do nothing to lofe the beft poffeffion of life, 


that of h 
and truth. ey 


A man has no right over another’s life. by hic Rem 
man has no right over another’s life his havi 
property in land and poffefions. ae ye 


To Posse’sston. v.a: To inveft with property. Obfolete. 
Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred poffeffeth and 
Pone Carew. 
Posse ss1ONER. n. f. [ftom poffeffion.] Mafter; one that has 

the power or Property of any thing, 

hey were people, whom having been of old freemen and 
peffelfioners, the Lacedemonians had conquered. Sidney. 
20 C Po’SSESSIVE. 
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Po’Ssesstve. adj. [poffeffivus, Lat.} Having poffefion: 
Po'ssEssory. adj. ( pojfeffoire, Fr. from poffe/s.] Having poflefren. 
This he detains from the ivy much againft his will ; for 
he fhould be the true poffeffory lord thereof. Howel. 
Possr’ssour. n.f. [pofefor, Lat. poffeffeurs Fr.) Owner; 
mailer ; proprietor. 
Thou profoundeft hell 

Reccive thy new poffeffor. Milton. 

A confiderable difference lics between the honour of men 
for natural and acquired excellencies and divine graces, that 
thofe having more of human nature in them, the honour doth 
more directly redound to the fofeffor of them. Stilling fleet. 

Twas the intereft of thofe, who thirfted after the poflef- 
fions of the clergy, to reprefent the poffeffors in as vile colours 
as they could. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Po'sser. n.f: [pofea, Lat.] Milk curdled with wine or any 
acid. 

We'll have a poffet at the latter end of a feacoal fire. Shak. 

In came the bridemaids with the poffet, 

The bridegroom eat in fpight. Suckling. 

I allowed him medicated broths, fefet ale and pearl 
julep. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

A {paring diet did her health affure ; 

Or fick, a pepper poffet was her cure. Dryden. 

The cure of the ftone confifts in vomiting with poffet drink, 
in which althea roots are boiled. Floyer on the Humours. 

Increafe the milk when it is diminifhed by the too great ufe 
of ficfh meats, by gruels and poffet drink. Arbuthnot. 

To Po'ssET. v.a. [from the noun.] To turn; to curdle: 
as milk with acids. Not ufed. 
Swift as quickfilver it courfes through 

The nat’ral gates and allies of the body ; 

And, with a fudden vigour, it doth poffet 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholefome blood. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Possisr'uity. x. f. [poffbiilité, Fr.] The power of being in 
any manner ; the ftate of being poffible. 

There is no let, but that as often as thofe books are read, 
and need fo requireth, the ftile of their differences may ex- 
prefly be mentioned to bar even all poffibility of error. Hooker. 

Brother, fpeak with poffbilties, 

And do not break into thefe woeful extremes. Shake/p: 

Confider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet 
lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the number 
ot poffibilities ; and confequently could have nothing to re- 
commend him to Chrift’s affection. South's Sermons. 

A bare poffibility, that a thing may be or not be, is no juft 
caufe of doubting whether a thing be or not. Tillotfon. 

According to the multifarioufnefs of this imitability, fo are 
the poffibilitres of being. Norris. 

Example not only teaches us our duty, but convinces us of 
the poffibility of our imitation. Rogers's Sermons. 

PO'SSIBLE. adj. [poffible, Fr. poffibilis, Lat.] Having the 
power to be or to be done; not contrary to the nature of 
things. 

Admit all thefe impoffibilities and , great abfurdities to be 
pojfible and convenient. Whitgifte. 

With men this is impoffible, but with God all things are 
poffible. Mat. xix. 26. 

All things are poffible to him that believeth. Mar. ix. 23. 

Firm we fubfift, but poffible to fwerve. Milton. 

It will {carce feem poffible, that God fhould engrave prin- 
ciples in men’s minds in words of uncertain fignification. Locke. 

Set a pleafure tempting, and the hand of the Almighty vi- 
fibly preparcd to take vengeance, and tell whether it be poffible 
for people wantonly to offend againft the law. Locke. 

Po’ss1BLY. adv. [from poffible.] 
1. By any power really exifting. 

Within the compafs of which laws, we do not only com~ 
prehend whatfoever may be eafily known to belong to the 
duty of all men, but even whatfoever may poffibly be known 
to be of that quality. Hooker, b. i. f. 8. 

Can we poffibly his love defert ? Milton. 
2. Perhaps; without abfurdity. 

Poffibly he might be found in the hands of the earl of Effex, 
but he would be dead firft. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad fovereign, who 
might poffibly have been a good one, had he been invefted 
with an authority circumfcrib’d by laws. Addifon. 

POST. n. f. (pofle, Fr. equis pofitis curfor.] 
1. A hafty meilenger; a courier who comes and goes at ftated 
times ; commonly a letter carrier. 

In certain places there be always frefh po/fs, to carry that 
farther which is brought unto them by the other. Abbot. 

Thee Dl] rake up, the po/f unfanétified 
Of murth’rous lechers. Shake[p. King Lear. 
I fear my Julia would not deign my lines, 

Recciving them by fuch a worthlefs pofl. Shake/p. 

A cripple in the way out-travels a footman, or a pof? out 
of the way. , Benj. Fobnfon's Lifcov. 

] fend you the fair copy of the poem on dulnefs, which I 
fhould not care to hazard by the common po/. Pope. 
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2. Quick courfe or manner of travelling. This is the fenfe in 
which it is taken; but the expreflion fecms elliptical to ride 
poft, is to ride as a poft, or to ride in the manner of a poft; 
courir en pofle ; whence Shakefpeare, to ride in pott. 

I brought my mafter news of Juliet’s death, 

And then im pofl he came from Mantua 

To this fame monument. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Sent from Media po/ to Egypt. Milton. 

He who rides po/f through an unknown country, cannot 
diftinguifh the fituation of places. Dryden. 

3. [Pofte, Fr. from pofitus, Lat.] Situation; feat. 

The waters rife every where upon the furface of the 
earth ; which new poff, whcn they had once {cized on, they 
would never quit. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

4. Military ftation. 

See before the gate what ftalking ghoft 
Commands the guard, what fentries keep the po. Dryd. 
As I watch’d the gates, 

Lodg’d on my poff, a herald is arriv’d 

From Cefar’s camp. 

Whatever fpirit carelefs of his charge 

His pofl neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

Shall feel fharp vengeance. Pope. 

Each of the Grecian captains he reprefents conquering a 
fingle Trojan, while Diomed encounters two at once; and 
when they are engaged, each in his diftinct p/f, he only is 
drawn fighting in every quarter. Pope. 

5. Place; employment; office. 

Every man has his pof affigned to him, and in that ftation 
he is well, if he can but think himfelf fo. L’ Eftrange. 

Falfe men are not to be taken into confidence, nor fearful 
men into a pof that requires refolution. L’Eftrange. 

Without letters a man can never be qualified for any conii- 
derable po/? in the camp ; for courage and corporal force, un- 
lefs joined with conduct, the ufual effects of contemplation, 
is no more fit to command than a tempett. Collier. 

While you, my lord, the rural fhades admire, 

And from Britannia’s publick po/fs retire, 


Addifon’s Catos 


Mc into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addifon. 
Certain laws, by fuff’rers thought unjuft, 
Deny’d all po/#s of profit or of trutt. Pope. 


Many thoufands there are, who determine the juftice or 
madnefs of national adminiftrations, whom neither God nor 
men ever qualified for fuch a po/ of judgment. Watts. 

6. [Poeftis, Lat.] A piece of timber fet erect. 

The blood they fhall ftrike on the two fide po/fs and upper 
pot of the houfe. Exe xina 

Fir-trees, cypreffes and cedars being, by a kind of natural 
rigour, inflexible downwards, are thereby fitteft for pofls or 
pillars. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Poff is equivocal. it is a piece of timber, or a fwift mef- 
fenger. Watts’s Logicke 

To Post. v. n. [poffer, Fr. from the noun.] To travel with 
fpeed. 
I poffed day and night to meet you. Shake/p. 
Will you prefently take horfe with him, 
And with all {peed po/? with him tow’rds the North? Shak. 
Pofl {peedily to my lord, your hufband, 
Shew him this letter. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Mott wicked fpeed, to po/? 
With fuch dexterity to inceftuous fheets. Shake/p. 
Then this, then that man’s aid, they crave, implore ; 

Poff here for help, feek there their followers. Daniel. 

The Turkifh meflenger prefently took horfe, which was 
there in readinefs for him, and po/fed towards Conftantinople 
with as much fpeed as he could. Knolles. 

Themiftocles made Xerxes po/? apace out of Greece, by 
giving out that the Grecians had a purpofe to break his bridge 


of fhips athwart the Hellefpont. Bacon's Effays. 
Wer’t thou of the golden-winged hoft, 
Who having clad thyfelf in human weed, 
To earth from thy prefixed feat did’ft po/?. Milton. 
Thoufands at his bidding fpeed, 
And pof? o'er land and ocean without reft. Milton. 


With {ongs and dance we celebrate the day ; 

At other times we reign by night alone, 

And po/fing through the fkies purfue the moon. Dryden. 

No wonder that paftorals are fallen into difefteem ; I fee 
the reader already uneafy at this part of Virgil, counting the 
pages, and po/ting to the AEneis. Walfh. 

This only object of my real care, 
In fome few po/ting fatal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, from pow’r, from love and from the world. 
Prior. 
To Post. v.a. 
1. To fix opprobrioufly on pofts. og : 

Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their votes, were, 
by po/ling their names, expofed to the popular calumny and 
fury. King Charles. 

On pain of being po/ted to your forrow, : 

Fail not, at four, to mect me. Granville. 

2. To place ; 
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: vr, Fr.) To place; to ftation; to fix. 
: Beco iou Peit who was fuborn’d before, 

Stood ready po/fed at the poftern door, — Dryden. 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his enquiry into 
any fciences, puts himfelf on that fide, and po/fs himfelf in a 
party, which he will not quit till he be beaten out. Locke. 

When a man is po/ed in the ftation of a minifter, he is 
fure, befide the natural fatigue of it, to incur the envy of 
fome, and the difpleafure of others. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

. To regifter methodically ; to tranfcribe from one book into 
another. A term common among merchants. 

You have not po/fed your books thefe ten years ; how 
fhould a man of bulinefs keep his affairs even at this rate ? 

Arbuthnot. 
4. Todclay. Obfolete. 
l have not ftopt mine ears to their demands, 
Nor pofled off their fuits with flow delays ; 
Then why fhould they love Edward more than me. 
Shake/peare. 
Po'staGE. x. f. [from po/?.] Money paid for conveyance of 
a letter. 

Fifty pounds for the poffage of a letter! to fend by the 

church, is the deareft road in Chriftendom. Dryden. 
Postsoy. n.f. [po/} and oy.] Courier; boy that rides poft. 
This genius came thither in the fhape of a po/fboy, and 
cried out, that Mons was relieved. Tatler. 
To Po'sTDATE. v.a. [pof after, Lat. and date.) To date 
later than the real time. 
PostpILu VIAN. adj. [pof? and diluvium, Lat.] Pofteriour to 
the flood. 

Take a view of the pofdiluvian ftate of this our globe, 
how it hath ftood for this laft four thoufand years. /Voodw. 

PosTDILUVIAN. n.f. [po and diluvium, Lat.] One that 
lived {ince the flood. 

The antidiluvians lived a thoufand years; and as for the 
age of the po/ldiluvians for fome centuries, the annals of 
Phoenicia, Egypt and China agree with the tenor of the fa- 
cred ftory. Grew’s Cofmol. b. iv. 

Po’sreR. n.f. [from po] A courier; one that travels haftily. 
Weird fifters hand in hand, 
Pofters of the fea and land, 
Thus do go about. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
POSTE’RIOR. adj. [pofterior, Lat. pofterieur, Fr.] 
x. Happening after; placed after; following. 

Where the anterior body giveth way, as faft as the po/ferior 
cometh on, it maketh no noife, be the motion never fo 
great. Bacon. 

No care was taken to have this matter remedied by the ex- 
planatory articles, po/ferior to the report. Addifon. 

Hefiod was pofferior to Homer. Broome. 
This orderly difpofition of things includes the ideas of 
prior, pofferior and fimultaneous. Watts’s Logick. 
2. Backward. 
And now had fame’s poferior trumpet blown, 
And all the nations fummon’d. Dunciad, b. iv. 
Poste Riors. n. f. [poftertora, Lat.] The hinder parts. 

To raife one hundred and ten thoufand pounds, is as vain 
as that of Rabelais, to fqueeze out wind from the po/fergors of 
a dead afs. Swift. 

POSTE'RIORITY. 2. f. [pofteriorité, Fr. from pofterior.} The 
ftate of being after ; oppofite to priority, 

Although the condition of fex and pofferiority of creation 
might extenuate the error of a woman, yet it was unexcufable 
in the man. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

There muft be a pofferiority in time of every compounded 
body, to thefe more fimple bodies out of which it is con- 
ftituted. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

PosTE'RITY. n. f. [pofterite, Fr. pofteritas, Lat.] “ Succeeding 
generations ; defcendants : oppofed to anceftors. 
Tt was faid, 

It fhould not ftand in thy pofferity ; 

But that myfelf fhould be the father 

Of many kings. Shake/p. Macbeth, 

Since arms avail not now that Henry’s dead! 
Pofterity await for wretched years. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Pofterity inform’d by thee might know. Milton, 
Their names fhal! be tran{mitted to poflerity, and {poken of 
through all future ages. Smalridge’s Sermons, 
‘To th’ unhappy, that unjuftly bleed, 
Heav’n gives po/terity t avenge the deed. Pope. 
Po'srern. n.f. (poterne, Fr. poflerne, Dutch; janua poftica, 
Lat.] A fmall gate; a little door. 
E’re dawning light 

Difcover’d had the world to heaven wide, 

He by a privy po/fern took his flight, 

‘That of no envious eyes he mote be fpy’d. 


Fa. Queen, 
Goon, good Eglamour, 


Out at the po/fern by the abby wall. Shakefpeare. 
By broken bywayes did I inward pafs, 
And in that window made a po/fern wide. Fairfax. 


Thefe iflucd into the bafe court through a privy po/lern, 
and fharply vifited the affailants with halberds, Hayward. 


POS 


Great Britain hath had by his majefy 2 Prone addition ; 
the poflern, by which we were fo olten entered and furprifed, 
is now made up. Raleigh's EJuys. 

‘The contcious prieft, who was fuborn‘d before, 

Stood ready polted at the poffen door. Dryden, 

If the nerves, which are the conduits to convey them from 
without to the audience in the brain, be fo difordered, as not 
to perform their functions, they have no foffern to be ad- 
mitted by, no other ways to bring themfelves into view. Locke. 

A private po/lern opens to my gardens 
Through which the beauteous captive might remove. Rotve. 
Posrexi'stence. n. f. [pof and exi/fence.) Future exiftence. 

As Simonides has expofed the vicious part of women from 
the doctrine of pre-exiftence, fome of the ancient philotu- 
phers have fatyrized the vicious part of the human fpecies 
from a notion of the foul’s po/fexi/tence. Addifon’s Spe. 
OSTHA’CKNEY. n. f. [po and hactney.| Hired potthorfes. 

Efpying the French ambaflador with the king’s coach at- 
tending him, made them balk the beaten road and teach po/!- 
backneys to leap hedges, Wotton. 

Postua STE. n. f. (pof and hafte.} Hafte like that of a cou- 
rier. 
This is 
The fource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this po/thajie and romage in the land. 
The duke 

Requires your hatte, po/tha/le appearance, 

Ev’n on the inftant. Shakefp. Othello. 

This man tells us, that the world waxes old, thougle not in 
poftha/te. Hakewill on Providence. 

PostHorse. n. f. [po and hor/e.] A horfe ftationed for the 
ufe of couriers. 

He lay under a tree, while his fervants were getting frefh 
pofthorfes for him. Sidney, b. ii. 

He cannot live, I hope ; and muĝ not die, 

Till George be pack’d with po/fhor/e up to heav’n Shakefp. 

Xaycus was forthwith befet on every fide and taken prifo- 
ner, and by po/thorfes conveyed with all fpeed to Conftan- 
tinople. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

Po'stHouse. x. f. [pof and hou/e.] Poft office; houfe where 
letters are taken and difpatched. 

An officer at the po/thou/e in London places every letter he 
takes in, in the box belonging to the proper road. Watts. 

Po'stHuMous. adj. [pofthumus, Lat. po/thume, F r.] Done, 
had, or publifhed after one’s death. 

In our prefent miferable and divided condition, how juft 
foever a man’s pretenfions may be to a great or blamelefs re- 
‘putation, he muft, with regard to his pofthumous character, 
content himfelf with fuch a confideration as induced the fa- 
mous Sir Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his foul to 
God, and his body to the earth, to leave his fame to foreign 
nations. Addifon's Freeholder, N° 35. 

Po'srick. adj. [pofticus, Lat.] Backward. 

The pofitck and backward pofition of the feminine parts in 
quadrupeds can hardly admit the fubftitution of mafculine ge- 
neration. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

PO'STIL. n. f. [poffille, Fr. poftilla, Lat.] Glofs; marginal 
notes. 

To Po'sTIL. v. a. [from the noun.) To glofs ; to illuftrate 
with marginal notes. 

I have feen a book of account of Empfon’s, that had the 
king’s hand almoft to every leaf by way of figning, and was 
in iome places po/filled in the margin with the king’s hand. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
PosTI'LLER. 2. f. [from po/til.] One who glofles or illuftrates 
with marginal notes. 

It hath been obferved by many holy writers, commonly 
delivered by po/fillers and commentators. Brown. 

Hence you phantattick po/tillers in fong, 
My text defeats your art, ties nature’s tongue. Cleaveland. 
Postr'tion. n. f. [poftillon, French. ] 
1. One who guides the firft pair of a fet of fix horfes in a coach. 

A young batchelor of arts came to town recommended to 
a chaplain’s place; but none being vacant, modeftly accepted 
of that of a po/trlion. Tatler, ON 52. 

2. One who guides a poft chaife. 
PosTLimi’Nious. adj. [po/tliminium, Lat.] Done or contrived 
fubfequently. 

The reafon why men are fo fhort and weak in governing, 
is, becaufe moft things fall out to them accidentally, and 
come not into any compliance with their pre-conceiv’d ends, 
but are forced to comply fubfequently, and to ftrike in with 
things as they fall out, by po/liminious after-applications of 
them to their purpofes. South’s Sermons. 

PostMa’sTER. n. f. [poft and mafter.) One who has charge 
of publick conveyance of letters. ? 
4 „I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and 
tis a poftmafter’s boy. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Without this letter, as he believes that happy revolution 
had never been effected, he prays to be made poftmafter 
general. Spetator, N° 629. 


Shakefo. 


PosTMASTER= 
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PosTMASTER-GENERAL, x. fe He who prefides over the 
pofts or letter carriers, 
PostTMERYDIAN. adj. [po/meridianus, Lat.) Being in the 
- afternoon. 
Over hafty digeftion is the inconvenience of po/fmertdian 
flecp. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
Po’storFice. n. f. [pof and office.] Office where letters are 
delivered to the poft ; a pofthoule. 
If you don’t fend to me now and then, the po/loffice will 
think me of no confequence; for I have no correipondent 


but you. Gay to Swift. 
If you are fent to the po/foffice with a lettcr, put it in care- 
fully. Swift. 
To Postrpo’ne. v.a. [po/tpono, Lat. po/fpafer, Fr.] 
"x, To put off; to delay. 
You wou’d pa/fpone me to another reign, 
Till when you are content to be unjuft. Dryden. 


The moft trifing amufement is futtered to po/fpone the one 

thing neceflary. Rogers's Sermons. 
2. To fet in value below fomething elfe. 

All other confiderations fhould give way, and be po/fponed 

to this. Locke on Education. 
Po’stscript. 1. /- [po and fcriptum, Lat.] The paragraph 
added to the end of a letter. 

I think he prefers the publick good to his private opinion ; 
and therefore is willing his propofals fhould with freedom be 
examined : thus I underftand his po//cript. Locke. 

One, when he wrote a letter, would put that which was 
inoft material in the po/i/cript. Bacon’s Effays. 

The following letter I fhall give my reader at length, with- 
out either preface or po//cript. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Your faying that I ought to have writ a po//cript to Gay’s, 
makes me not content to write lefs than a whole letter. Pope. 

To POSTULATE. v.a. [poftulo, Lat. poftuler, Fr.] To 
beg or aflume without proof. 

They moft powerfully magnify God, who, not from po/fulated 
and precarious inferences, entreat a courteous affent, but from 
experiments and undeniable effects. Brown. 

Po’stuLaATE. n. f. [poffulatum, Lat.] Pofition fuppofed or 
aflumed without proof. 

This we fhall induce not from pofulates and intreated 
maxims, but from undeniable principles. Brown. 

Some have caft all their learning into the method of mathe- 
maticians, under theorems, problems and poffulates. Watts. 

PosTULA'TION. n.f. [poftulatio, Lat. poffulation, s‘r. from 
poftulate.) The act of fuppofing without proof; gratuitous 
a{fumption. 

A fecond poflulation to elicit my affent, is the veracity of 
him that reports it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 

Po’sTULATORY. adj. [from poftulate.] 
1. Affuming without proof. 
2. Affumed without proof. 

Whoever fhall perufe the phytognomy of Porta, and ftri€tly 
obferve how vegetable realities are forced into animal repre- 
fentations, may perceive the femblance is but po/tulatory. Bro. 

Po’stuRE. x. f. [pofiure, Fr. pofitura, Latin. ] 
1. Place; fituation. 

Although thefe ftudies are not fo pleafing as contemplations 
phyfical or mathematical, yet they recompenfe with the ex- 
cellency of their ufe in relation to man, and his nobleft po/fure 
and ftation in this world, a ftate of regulated fociety. Hale. 

According to the po/ture of our affairs in the laft campaign, 
this prince could have turned the balance on either fide. Addif. 

2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the body with refpect 
to each other. 
He ftarts, 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; ftrait 

Springs out into faft gait; then ftops again, 

Strikes his breaft hard, and then anon he cafts 

His eyes againft the moon, in moft ftrange po/fures. Shak, 

Where there are affections of reverence, there will be pa- 
Sflures of reverence. South's Sermons. 

The pofture of a poetick figure is the defcription of his he- 
roes in the performance of fuch or fuch an action. Dryden. 

In the meaneft marble ftatue, one fees the faces, po/tu-es, 
airs and drefs of thofe that lived fo many ages before us. Add. 

. 3. State ; difpofition. 

The lord Hopton left Arundel-caftle, before he had put it 
into the good pof/lure he intended. Clarendon, b. viii. 

J am at the fame point and po/fure I was, when they forced 


me to leave Whitchall. King Charles. 
In this abject po/fure have ye {worn 
’ adore the conqueror. Milton. 


The teveral poflures of his devout foul in all conditions of 

life, fate difplayed with great fimplicity. Atterbury. 

To Posture. v. a. [from the noun.} Ta put in any par- 
ticular place or difpofition, 

The gillfins are fo po/tured, as to move from back to belly 

and e contra. Craw. 

PUSTULA IUM. n. f. (Latin.]  Pofition affumed without 

roof. 
j Calumnies often refuted, are the poffulatums of fcriblers, 
upon which they procecd as upon firft principles. Addifon. 
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POSTUREMA'STER. n. f. [fo/lure and mafler.] One who teaches 
or practifes artificial contortions of the body. 
When the ftudents have accomplifhed themfelves in this 
part, they are to be delivered-into the hands of a kind of po- 
jturemafter. Spectator, N° 305. 
Po’sy. n. /. [contracted from poe/y.] 
1. A motto on a ring. 
A paltry ring, 
That fhe did give me, whofe po/y was, 
Like cutler’s poetry ; - 
Love me and leave me not. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. — 
You have chofena very fhort text to enlarge upon; I 
fhould as foon expect to fee a critick on the po/y of a ring, as 


on the infcription of a medal. Addifon. 
2. A bunch of flowers. Of unknown derivation. 
With ftore of vermeil rofes, 
To deck their bridegroom’s pofies. Spenfer. 


We make a difference between fuffering thiftles to grow 
among us, and wearing them for po/ies. Swift. 
Por. n.f. (pot, Fr. in all the fenfes, and Dutch; potte, Ilan- 
dick. 
L. A sdt in which meat is boiled on the fire. 
Toad that under the cold ftone 
Swelter’d, venom fleeping got; 
Boil thou firft ’th’ charmed pot. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run, 
Fell to with eager joy. 
2. Veffel to hold liquids. 
‘The woman left her water pot, and went her way. John. 
3. Veffel made of earth. 

Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marl mixed with 
their clay, though it will with the clay hold burning, yet 
whenever any water comes near any fuch pots after they are 
burnt, both the chalk and marl will flack and fpoil their 
ware. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

4. A fmal] cup. 
But that I think his father loves him not, 


Dryden. 


Pd have him poifon’d with a pot of ale. Shake. 
Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays, 

Upon two diftant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or ftale. Prior. 

A foldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. Swift. 


5. Togo to Por. To be deftroyed or devoured. A low phrate. 
The fheep went firft to pot, the goats next, and after them 
the oxen, and all little enough to keep life together. L’£/?. 
John’s ready money went into the lawyers pockets; then 
John began to borrow money upon the bank ftock, now and 
thena farm went to pot. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of J. Bull. 
To Por. v. a. [from the noun. } : 
1. To preferve feafoned in pots. 

Potted fowl and fith come in fo faft, 

That ere the firft is out, the fecond ftinks, 

And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. 

2. To inclofe in pots of earth. 

Pot them in natural, not forced earth ; a layer of rich 
mould beneath, and about this natural earth to nourifh the 
fibres, but not fo as to touch the bulbs. Evelyn, 

Acorns, maft and other feeds may be kept well, by being 
barrelled or potted up with moift fand. Mortimer. 

PO'TABLE. adj. (potable, Fr. potabilis, Lat.] Such as may 
be drank ; drinkable. 
Thou beft of gold are worft of gold, 
Other lefs fine in carrat, is more precious, 
Preferving life in med’cine potable. Shake/peare. 
Dig a pit upon the fea fhore, fomewhat above the high 
water mark, and fink it as deep as the low water mark; and 
as the tide cometh in, it will fill with water frefh and 
potable. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 
Rivers run potable gold. Milton’s Par. Loji. 

The faid potable gold fhould be endued with a capacity of 

being agglutinated and affimilated to the innate heat. Harvey. 
Where folar beams 

Parch thirfty human veins, the damafk’d meads 

Unforc’d difplay ten thoufand painted flow’rs 

Ufeful in potables. 

Po’rABLENESS. 1. f. [from potable.] Drinkablenefs. 
Po’TAGER. n.f. [trom pottage.] A porringer. 

An Indian dith or potager, made of the bark of a tree, 
with the fides and rim fewed together after the manner of 
twiggen-work. z Grew’s Mufaeun 

Pora'rGo. n. f. A Weft Indian pickle. 
What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 

Mangos, potargo, champignons, cavarre. 

Po'TasH. n. f. [potaffe, Fr.] ' 

Potafh, ìn general, is an'impure fixed alcaline falt, made 
by burning from vegetables: we have five kinds of this falt 
now in ule; 1. The German pota/b, made trom burnt wood, 
and commonly fold under the name of pearlafhes. 2. The 
Spanith called barilia, made by burning a fpecies of kali, a 
plant which the Spaniards fow in the fields as we do corn. 
3. The home-made pota/b, made from fern and other ufelets 

2, plants, 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


King. 


plants, collected in large quantities and burnt. ul 
Swedifh, and 5. Ruffian kinds, with a volatile acid matter 
combined with them; but the Ruffian is ftronger than the 
Swedifh, which is made of decayed wood only: pota/h is of 
great ufe to the manufacturers of foap and glafs, to bleachers 
and to dyers; itis alfo an ingredient in fome medicinal com- 
pofitions, but the Ruffian pota/h is greatly preferable to all the 
other kinds. y Hills Materia Medica. 

Chefhire rock-falt, with a little nitre, allum and pota/h, is 
the common flux ufed for the running of the plate-glafs. 

Woodward on Foffils. 
Pora’rion. n. f. [potatio, Lat.] Drinking bout ; draught. 
Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turned almoft the wrong fide out 

‘To Defdemona, hath to night carouz’d 

Potations pottle deep. Shake/p. Othello. 

If I had a thoufand fons, the firft human principle I would 
teach them, fhould be to forfwear thin potations, and to ad- 
dict thenifelves to fack. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 

Pota’to. 7. f. [I fuppofe an American word.] An efculent 
root. 

The red and white potatoes are the moft common efculent 
foots now in ufe, and were originally brought from Virginia 
into Europe. Miller. 

On choiceft melons and fweet grapes they dine, 

And with potatoes fat their wanton {wine. Waller. 

The families of farmers live in filth and naftinefs upon 
butter-milk and" potatoes. Swift. 

Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter’s dear, 

Of Irith fwains potatoe is the chear ; 

Oats fot their feafts the Scottifh fhepherds grind, 

Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind ; 

While fhe loves turnips, butter I’)! defpife, 

Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe prize. Gay. 
PorBELLIED. adj. [pot and belly.] Having a fwoln paunch. 
PoTBE'LLY. x. f. [pot and belly.) A {welling paunch. 

He will find himfelf a forked fhadling animal and a pot- 

belly. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To Potcu. v.a. [pocher, Fr. to thruft out the eyes as with 
the thumb. } 
1. Tothruft ; to pufh. 
Whcre 

I thought to crufh him in an equal force, 

True fword to fword ; I'll potch at him fome wa A 

Or wrath or craft may get him. Shake/p. Coriolanus: 
2. [Pocher, Fr.} To poach; to boil flightly. 

In great wounds, it is neceffary to obferve a fpare diet, as 
panadoes or a potched egg ; this much availing to prevent in- 
flammation. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Po’rcomPaNIon. 2. j. A fellow drinker; a good fellow at 
caroufals. 
Po'rency. n. f. [potentia, Lat.] 
1. Power; influence. 
Now arriving 

At place of potency and {way o’th’ ftate, 

If he fhould ftill malignantly remain 

Faft foe to the plebcians, your voices might 

Be curfes to yourfelves. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


I would I had your potency. Shake/p. 
Thou haft fought to make us break our vow, 

To come betwixt our fentence and our power, 

Which nor our naturé nor our place can bear, 

Our potency make good. Shakefpeare. 


By what name fhall we call fuch an one, as exceedeth God 
~ in potency. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
2. Efficacy ; ftrength. 

Ufe can mafter the devil, or throw him out 

With wondrous potency. Shake/>. Hamlet. 
POTENT. adj. [potens, Latin.] 

x. Powerful; forcible ; ftrong ; efficacious. 

There is nothing more contagious than fome kinds of har- 

mony; than fome nothing more ftrong and potent unto 


good. Hooker. 
Why ftand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry havock, kings; back to the ftained field, 
You equal potents, ficry kindled fpirits ! Shakefp. 


I do believe, 
Induc’d by potent circumftances, that 
You are mine enemy. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Here’s another 
More potent than the firft. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
One would wonder how, from fo differing premifles, they 
fhould infer the fame conclufion, were it not that the con(pi- 
ration of intereft were too potent for the diverfity of judg- 
ment. i Decay of Piety, 
When by command 
Mofes once morc his potent rod extends 


Over the fea; the fea his rod obeys. Milton. 
Verfes are the potent charms we ufe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infule. Waller. 


The magiftrate cannot urge obedience upon fuch potent 
grounds, as the minifter can urge difobedience. South. 
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How the cMuvia of a magnet can be fo rare and fubtile, 23 
to pafs through a plate of glafs without any reftftance or dì- 
minution of thcir force, and yet fo potent as to turn a magne- 
tick necdle through the glafs. _ Newton's Opticks. 

The chemical ptepardtions aré tore vigorous and potent in 


their effeéts than the galenical. Baker. 
Cyclop, fince human flefh has been thy feaft, 
Now drain this goblet potent to digeft. Pope: 


2. Having great authority or dominion : as, potent monarchs. 
Po’'TENTATE. 1. /. (potentat, Fr.) Monarch; prince; foves 
reign. 
This gentleman is come to me, 


With commendations from great potentates: Shake/p. 
Kings and mightieft poterttates muft die. Shake/p. 
Thefe defences are but compliments, 

To dally with confining potentates. Daniel, 
All obey’d the fuperior voice 

Of their great potentate; for great indeed l 

His name, and high was his degree in heav’n; Milton. 


Exalting him not only above earthly princes and potentetes, 


but above the higheft of the celeftial hierarchy. Boyles 
Each potentate, as wary fear, or ftrength, 
Or emulation urg’d, his neighbour's bounds 
Invades. Philips. 


PoTE’NTIAL. adj. [potenciel, Fr. potentialis, Latin.] 
1. Exifting in poffibility, not in act. 

‘This potential and imaginary materia prima cannot exift 

without form. Raleigh's Hiji. of the Worlds 
2. Having the effect without the external aétual property. 
The magnifico is much belov’d, 

And hath in his effect a voice potential; 

As double as the duke’s. Shake’. Othello. 

Ice doth not only fubmit unto a@tual heat, but indureth 
not the potential calidity of many waters. Brown: 

3- Efficacious ; powerful. 
Thou muft make a dullard of the world, 

If they not thought the profits of my death 

Were very pregnant and potential {purs 

To make thee feek it. Shakefps 

4. In grammar, potential is a mood denoting the pofibility of 
doing any action. 

PorenTia‘Lity. n.f. [from potential.] Poffibility ; not ac- 
tuality. 

aarti reprefented to every man the tafte himfelf did like, 
but it had in its own potentiality all thofe taftes and difpos 
fitions eminently. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

God is an eternal fubftance and aét, without potentiality 
and matter, the principle of motion, the caufe of nature. Sri//. 

The true notion of a foul’s eternity is this, that the future 
moments of its duration can never be all paft and prefent ; 
but ftill there will be a futurity and potentiality of more for 
ever and ever. Bentley's Sermons. 

POTENTIALLY. adv. [from potential.] 
x. In power or poffibility ; not in aé&t or pofitively. 

This duration of human fouls is only potentially infinite 
for their eternity confifts only in an endlefs capacity of conti- 
nuahce without ever ceafing to be in a boundlefs futurity, that 
can never be exhaufted, or all of it be paft or prefent ; but 
thcir duration can never be pofitively and actually eternal, 
becaufe it is moft manifeft, that no moment can ever be af- 
figned, wherein it fhall be true, that fuch a foul hath then 
actually fuftained an infinite duration. Bentley. 

2. Inefficacy ; notin atuality. 

They fhould tell us, whether only that be taken out of 
{cripture which is actually and particularly there fet down, or 
elfe that alfo which the general principles and rules of {crip- 
ture potentially contain. Hooker, b. iii: 

Blacknefs is produced upon the blade of 2 knife that has 
cut four apples, if the juice, though both actually and poten= 
tially cold, be not quickly wiped off. Boyle on Colours. 

Po'TENTLY. adv. [from potent.] Powerfully ; forcibly. 
You’re potently oppos’d ; and with a malice 

Of as great fize. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

Metals are hardened by often heating and quenching ; for 
cold worketh moft potently upon heat ptecedent. Bacons 

Oil of vitriol, though a potently acid menftruum, will yet 
precipitate many bodies mineral, and others diffolved not only 
in aquafortis, but in fpirit of vinegar. Boyes 

PoTE'NTNESs. n. /. [from potent.) Powerfulne(s ; might ; 
power. 
Po’rcun. n. f. [by miftake or corruption ufed for popgun.) A 
gun which makes a {mall {mart noife. 
An author, thus who pants for fame, 

Begins the world with fear and fhame, 

When firft in print, you fee him dread 

Each potgun levell'd athis head. 

PoTHA/NGER. n.f. [pot and hanger.) Hook 
which the pot is hung over the fire, 

Po'THECARY. n. f. [contracted b 
convenience from apothecary ; 
compounds and fells phyfick. 
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Y Pronunciation and poetical 
from apetheca, Lat.) One who 
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_ Modern ’pothecaries, taught the art 
By doétor’s bills to play the dodtor’s parts 
Bold in the practice of miftaken rules, r 
Prefcribe, apply, and call their mafters fools. Pope. 
Po'rner. n. f. [This word is of double orthography and un- 
certain etymology : it is fometimes written podder, fometimes 
pudder, and is derived by Junius from foudre, thunder, Fr. 
by Skinner from peuteren or petercn, Dutch, to fhake or dig ; 
and more probably by a fecond thought from poudre, Fr. duft.] 
x. Bufle; tumult ; flutter. 
Such a pother, 

As if that whatfoever god, who leads him, 

Were crept into his human pow’rs, 

And gave him graceful pofture. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Some hold the one, and fome the other, 

But howfoe’er they make a pother. Hudibras. 
What a pother has been here with Wood and his brafs, 
Who would modeftly make a few halfpennies pafs? Swift. 

’Tis yet in vain to keep a pother 
About one vice, and fall into the other. 
I always fpeak well of thee, 

Thou always fpeak’ft ill of me ; 

Yet after all our noife and pother, 

The world believes nor one nor t’other. 

2. Suffocating cloud. 
He fuddenly unties the poke, 

Which from it fent out fuch a fmoke, 

As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother. Drayton. 

To PoTHER. v.a. To makea bluftering ineffectual effort. 

He that loves reading and writing, yet finds certain feafons 
wherein thofe things have no relifh, only pothers and wearies 
himfelf to no purpofe. Locke. 

Po’rHERB. n. f. [pot and berb.] An herb fit for the pot. 

Sir Triftram telling us tobacco was a potherb, bid the drawer 

bring in t’other halfpint. Tatler, NÌ? 57. 
Egypt bafer than the beafts they worfhip ; 

Below their potherb gods that grow in gardens. Dryden. 

Of alimentary leaves, the olera or potherbs afford an excel- 
Jent nourifhment; amongft thofe are the cole or cabbage 
kind. Arbuthnot. 

Leaves eaten raw are termed fallad; if boiled, they be- 
come potherbs: and fome of thofe plants, which are potherbs 
in one family, are fallad in another. Watts. 

Po'rHook. n.f. [pot and hook.] Hooks to faften pots or kettles 
with; alfo ill formed or {crawling letters or characters. 

Potion. n. f. (potion, Fr. potio, Lat.) A draught; com- 
monly a phyfical draught. 

For taftes in the taking of a potion or pills, the head and 
neck fhake. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

The earl was by nature of fo indifferent a tafte, that he 
would ftop in the midft of any phyfical potion, and. after he 
had licked his lips, would drink off the reft. Wotton. 

Mott do tafte through fond intemperate thirft, 

Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 

Th’ exprefs refemblance of the gods, is chang’d 

Into fome brutifh form of wolf or bear. Milton. 

Potin. n. f. [pot and lid.) The cover of a pot. 

The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube; the bot- 
tom of which fpreads about, and gives. it the refemblance of 
a wooden potlid in country houfes. Derham. 

PotsHe’rp. n. f. [pot and hard; from fchaerde; properly pot- 
foard.| A fragment of a broken pot. l 

At this day at Gaza, they couch pot/herds or veflels of 
earth in their walls to gather the wind from the top, and pafs 
it in {pouts into rooms. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

He on the afhes fits, his fate deplores ; 

And with a pot/berd {crapes the fwelling fores. 

Whence come broken pot/herds tumbling down, 

And leaky ware from garret windows thrown ; 

Well may thcy break our heads. Dryden. 

Po'TTAGE. n. f. [potage, Fr. from pot.) Any thing boiled or 
decocted for food. See PORRIDGE. 

Jacob fod pottage, and Efau came from the field faint. Gen. 

Po’riER. n.f [potier, Fr. from pot.) A maker of earthen 
vefiels. 

My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel. Shake/p. 

Some prefs the plants with fherds of potters clay. Dryd. 

A potter will not have any chalk or marl mixed with 
the clay; for though it will hold burning, yet whenever 
any water comes near any fuch pots, it will flack and fpoil 
the ware. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

He like the potter in a mould has caft 

The world’s great frame. 

PcTTERN-ORE. n. f. 

An ore, which for its aptnefs to vitrify, and ferve the pot- 
ters to glaze thcir carthen veflels, the miners call pottern- 
ore. Boyle. 

Po'TTING. nfe [from pot. } Drinking. 

I Jearnt it in England, where they arc moft potent in 

potting. =a Shakefp. Othello, 
Po'rrLe. n. fo [from pot] Liquid meafure containing four 


| pints. 4 


Pope. 


Guardian. 


Sandys. 


Prior, 


He drinks you with facility your Dane dead drunk, ere the 


next pottle can be filled. Shake/p. Othello: 
Roderigo hath to might carous’d 


Potations pottle deep. Shake/p, 
The oracle of Apollo 

Here fpeaks out of his pottle, 

Or the Tripos his tower bottle. Benj. Fobnfon: 


PoTVA‘LiANT. adj. [pot and valiant.) Heated with courage 
by ftrong drink. 
PoTU'LENT. adj. [potulentus, Lat.] 


1. Pretty much in drink. Dig. 
2. Fit to drink. 
Poucn. n. f. [poche, Fr.] 
1. A fmall bag ; a pocket. 
Tefter I’ll have in pouch, when thou fhalt lack. Shake/p. 


From a girdle about his waift, a bag or pouch divided into 
two cells. Gulliver's Travels, 
The fpot of the veficl, where the difeafe begins, gives way 
to the force of the blood pufhing outwards, as to form a 
pouch or cyft. Sharp’s Surgerye 
2. Applied ludicroufly to a big belly or paunch. 
To Puucu. v. a. 
1. To pocket. 
In January hufband that poucheth the grotes, 
Will break up his lay, or be fowing of otes. 
2. To fwallow. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long 
neck to reach prey, and a wide extenfive throat to pouch 
it. Derham’s Phylico-Theology. 

3. To pout; to hang down the lip. Ainfworth, 
Pou’CHMOUTHED. adj. [pouch and mouthed.) Blubberliped. Anf: 
Po’verty. n. f. [pauvrete, Fr.] 
1. Indigence ; neceffity ; want of riches. 
My men are the poorctt, 
But poverty could never draw them from me. 
Such madnefs, as for fear of death to die, 
Is to be poor for fear of poverty. 
Thefe by their ftrict examples taught, 

How much more fplendid virtue was than gold ; 

Yet fcarce their {welling thirlt of fame could hide, 

And boafted poverty with too much pride. Prior. 

There is fuch a ftate as abfolute poverty, when a man is 
deftitute not only of the conveniencies, but the fimple necef- 
faries of life, being difabled from acquiring them, and de- 
pending entirely on charity. Rogers. 

2. Meannefs ; defect. 

There is in all excellencies in compofitions a kind of po- 

verty, or a Cafualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 

Pou'tpavis. 2. f. A fort of fail cloath. Ainfworth. 
POULT. n. f. [poulet, Fr.] A young chicken. 
One wou’d have all things little, hence has try’d 

Turkey pou/ts, frefh from th’ egg, in batter fryd. King. 

Pou LTERER. 2. f. [from poult.) One whofe trade is to fell 
fowls ready for the cook. 

If thou doft it half fo gravely, fo majeftically, hang me up 
by the heels for a poulterer’s hare. Shake/p. 

Several nafty trades, as butchers, poulterers and fifh- 
mongers, are great occafions of plagues. Harvey. 

Pov'LTICE. n. f. [pulte, Fr. pultis, Lat.] A cataplafm; a foft 
mollifying application. 

Poultice relaxeth the pores, and maketh the humour apt 
to exhale. Bacon’s Nat. Hift, 

If your little finger be fore, and you think a pou/tice made 
of our vitals will give it eale, Ipeak, and it fhall be done. Sw. 

To Pou'LTice. v. a. [from the noun.] To apply a poultice 
or cataplafm. i 
Povu'LTivE. n. f. [A word ufed by Temple.] A poultice. 

Poultives allayed pains, but drew down the humours, 

making the paflages wider, and apter to receive them. Temple. 
Pou’Ltry. n. f. [poulet, Fr. pullities, Lat.) Domeftick fowls. 

The cock knew the fox to be acommon enemy of all 

poultry. L’Eftrange. 
What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 

Than for the cock the widow’d poultry made. Dryden. 

Soldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and made him wait 
at table, without giving him a morfel. Swift. 

POUNCE. x. f. [ponzone, Italian. Skinner.} 
1. The claw or talonof a bird of prey. 
As haggard hawk, prefuming to contend 

With hardy fowl, about his able might, 

His weary pounces, all in vain doth {pend 

To trufs the prey too heavy for his flight. 

The new-diflembl’d eagle, now endu’d 
With beak and pounces Hercules purfu’d. Drydena 
’Twas a mean prey for a bird ot his pounces. Atterbury. 
2. The powder of gum fandarach, fo called becaufe it is thrown 
upon paper through a perforated box. 
To Pounce. v.a. [pongonare, Italian. ] 
1. To pierce; to perforate. i 

Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only pait, but 
pounce and raile their fkin, that the painting may not be taken 
forth, and make it into works. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

2. To pour 


Tuffer. 


Shakefp. 
Denham. 


Fa. Queen. 


POW 


2. To pour or fprinkle through {mall perforations. 
lt may be tried by incorporating copple-duft, by pouncing 
into the quickiilver. Bacon. 
3. To feize with the pounces or talons. 
Pou'ncen. adj. [from pounce.) Furnifhed with claws or talons. 
From a craggy cliff, 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young 
Strong powne'd. Thomfon's Spring. 
Pou'nceTBox. n”. f. [pounce and box.) A {mall box perforated. 
He was pertumed like a milliner, 

And, ’twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 

A pouncetbox, which ever and anon 

He gave his nofe. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

POUND. ». J- [pond, pund, Sax. from pondo, Lat. ] 
1. A certain weight, confifting in troy weight of twelve, in 
averdupois of fixteen ounces. 

He that faid, that he had rather have a grain of fortune 
than a pound of wifdom, as to the things of this life, tpoke 
nothing but the voice of wifdom. South's Sermons. 

A pound doth confift of ounces, drams, f{cruples. Wilkins. 

Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 

And tell how many pounds his afhes weigh. 

2. The fum of twenty shillings. 

That exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the great duke 
of Tufcany, is not worth fo little as an hundred thoufand 
pound. Peacham of Antiquities. 

3. [From pinban, Sax.] A pinfold; an inclofure; a prifon in 
which beafts are inclofed. 
- I hurry, 

Not thinking it is levee-day, 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemm’d by a triple circle round. Swifts Mijcel. 

To Pounp. v. a. [punian, Sax. whence in many places they 
ufe the word pun. } 
1. To beat; to grind with a peftle. 
His mouth and noftrils pour’d a purple flood, 

And pounded teeth came rufhing with his blood. 

Would’ft thou not rather chufe a {mall renown 
To be the mayor of fome poor paltry town, 
To pound falle weights and fcanty meafures break. 
Dryden. 
Tir'd with the fearch, not finding what fhe feeks, 

With cruel blows fhe pounds her blubber’d cheeks. 
Dryden. 
Shou’d their axle break, its overthrow ? 
Would crufh, and pound to duft the crowd below ; > 
Nor friends their friends, nor fires their fons could know. 9 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

Opaque white powder of glafs, feen through a microfcope, 
exhibits fragments pellucid and colourlefs, as the whole ap- 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


peared to the naked eye before it was pounded, Bentley. 
She defcribes 
How under ground the rude Riphean race 
Mimick brifk cyder, with the brakes product wild 
Sloes pounded. Philips. 


Lifted peftles brandifhed in the air, 
Loud ftroaks with pounding fpice the fabrick rend, 


And aromatick clouds in fpires afcend. Garth, 
2. To fhut up; to imprifon, as in a pound. 
We'll break our walls, 
Rather than they fhall pound us up. ‘Shake/p. 


I ordered John to let out the good man’s fheep that were 
pounded by night. Spetator, N° 243. 

Pou’NDAGE. n. f. [from pound.] 

1. A certain fum deducted from a pound ; a fum paid by the 
trader to the fervant that pays the money, or to the perfon 
who procures him cuftomers. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rent. 

2. Payment rated by the weight of the commodity. 

Tonnage and poundage, and other duties upon merchan- 


Swift. 


dizes, were collected by order of the board. Clarend. 
POUNDER. n. f. [from pound.] 
1. The name of a heavy large pear. 
Alcinous’ orchard various apples bears, 
Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears. Dryden. 


2. Any perlon or thing denominated from a certain number of 
pounds : as, a ten pounder ; a gun that carries a bullet of ten 
pounds weight; or in ludicrous language a man with ten pounds 
a year; in like manner, a note or bill is called a twenty 
pounder or ten pounder, from the fum it bears. 

None of thefe forty or fifty pounders may be fuffered to 
marry, under the penalty of deprivation. Swift. 

3. A pefile. : Ainfworth. 

Pou peTON. 2. f. [poupée, Fr.] A puppet or little baby. 

Pov'picts. n. j: In cookery, a mefs of victuals made of veal 
{takes and flices of bacon. Bailey, 

To POUR. v.a. [fuppofed to be derived from the Welfh 
bwrw. | y i 

1. To let fome liquid out of a veffel, or into fome place or 
receptacle. 

If they will not believe thofe figns, take of the water of 
the river, and pour it upon the dry land. Exodus iv. Q. 


PO W 


He faid, pour out for the people, and there was nd harm 
in the pot. 2 Kings iv. 41. 
He ftretched out his hand tothe cup, and poured of the 
blood of the grape, he poured out at the foot of the altar a 
{wect {melling favour into the moft high. Eccluf. \. 15. 
A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and brought him to an inn. Luke xi 34. 
Your fury then boil’d upward to a fome ; 
But fince this meflage came, you fink and fettle, 
As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. Dryden. 
2. To emit; to give vent to; to fend forth; to let out; to 
fend in a continued courfe. 
Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear, 
And chaftife with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 
London doth pour oft her citizens ; 
The mayor and all his brethren in beft fort, 
With the plebeians fwarming. Shake/p. Henry V. 
As thick as hail 
Came poft on poft; and every one did bear 
Thy praifes in his kingdom’s great defence, 
And pour’d them down before him. Shake/p. Macbeth, 
The devotion of the heart is the tongue of the foul; actu- 
ated and heated with love, it pours itfelf forth in fupplications 
and prayers. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 
If we had groats or fixpences current by law, that wanted 
one third of the fulver by the ftandard, who can imagine, that 
our neighbours would not pour in quantities of fuch money 
upon us, to the great lofs of the kingdom. Locke. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own and raptures {well the note. 
To Pour. v.n. 
1. To ftream ; to flow. 
2. To rufh tumultuoufly. 
If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 
And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace, 
Stop fhort. 


Shake/p. 


Pope. 


Gay, 
All his fleecy flock 
Before him march, and pour into the rock, 
Not one or male or female ftay’d behind. 
A ghaftly band of giants, 
Pouring down the mountains, crowd the fhore. 
A gathering throng, 

Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. 
Povu’rER. n. f. [from pour.] One that pours. 
Pousse. n.f. The old word for peafe. 

But who fhall judge the wager won or loft? 

That fhall yonder heard groom and none other, 

Which over the pouffe hitherward doth poft. 
Pour. n. J: 
1. A kind of fifth; a cod-fifh. 
2. A kind of bird. 
Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, heath- 
cock and pout. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
To Pout. v. n. [bouter, Fr.] 
1. To look fullen by thrufting out the lips. 
Like a mifbehav’d and fullen wench, 
Thou pout’? upon thy fortune and thy love. 
He had not din’d ; 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold; and then 

We pout upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

I would advife my gentle readers, as they confult the good 

of their faces, to forbear frowning upon loyalifts, and pouting 
at the government. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 8. 
The nurfe remained pouting, nor would fhe touch a bit du- 
ring the whole dinner. Arbuthnot and Pope: 
2. To gape; to hang prominent. 
The ends of the wound muft come over one another, with 

a comprefs to prefs the lips equally down, which would other- 
wife become crude, and pout out with great lips,  Wifeman. 

Satyrus was made up betwixt man and goat, with a hu- 

man head, hooked nofe and pouting lips. Dryden, 
PO'WDER. 2. f. [poudre, Fr.] 
1. Duft; any body comminuted. 
The calf which they had made; he burnt in the fire, and 
ground it to powder. Ex. xxxii. 20. 
2. Gunpowder. 

The feditious being furnifhed with artillery, powder and fhot, 

battered Bifhopfgate. Hayward. 

As to the taking of a town, there were few conquerors 

could fignalize themfelves that way, before the invention of 
powder and fortifications. 


Pope. 
Pope. 
Pope. 
Spenfer. 


Spenfer. 


Shake)p. 


3. Sweet duit for the hair. i 
When th’ hair is {weet through pride or luft, 
The powder doth forget the duft. Herbert, 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale. é Pope. 


To Po’woer. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To reduce to duft ; to comminute 3 to pound fmall. 


a. To fprinkle 
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2. [Poudrer, Fr.] To fprinkle, as with duft: 
_ Powder thy radiant hair, 
hich if without fuch afhes thou would’ft wear, 
Thou who, to all which come to look upon, 
Wert meant for Phoebus, would’ft be Phacton. 
In the galaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou fee’ft 
Powder'd with fars. Milton's Par. Loft, L. vii. 
The powder'd footman 
Beneath his flapping hat fecures his hair. 
3. To falt; to fprinkle with falt. 
f you imbowel me to day, TIl give you leave to powder 
me and eat me to-morrow. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

Salting of oyfters, and powdering of meat, keepeth them 

from putrefaction. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
My hair I never powder, but my chief 

Invention is to get me powder'd beef. Cleaveland. 

Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pickled meats, 
anchovy, and debauching with brandy do inflame and acuate 
the blood. Harvey on Confuiptions. 

ToPowner. v.n. To come tumultuoufly and violently. A 
low corrupt word. 

Whilft two companions were difputing it at fword’s point, 
down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gobbets up 
both. L’Efirange. 

Po'wprreox. n. f. [powder and box.] A box in which pow- 
der for the hair is kept. 
There ftands the toilette, 
The patch, the powderbox, pulville, perfumes. Gay. 
Po'WDERHORN. 2. f. [powder and horn.] A horn cafe in which 
powder is kept for guns. 

You may ftick your candle in a bottle or a powderhorn. Sw. 

Po'WDERMILL. n. j. [powder and mill.] The mill in which 
the ingredients for gunpowder are ground and mingled. 

Upon the blowing up of a pewdermill, the windows of ad- 
jacent houfcs are bent and blown outwards, by the elaftick 
force of the air within exerting itfelf. Arbuthnot. 

Po'wperR-Rocm. n.f. [powder and room.) The part of a fhip 
in which the gunpowder is kept. 
The flame invades the powderrooms, and then 
Their guns fhoot bullets, and their veflels men. Waller. 
Powper-cuesTs. n. f On board a fhip, wooden triangular 
chefts filled with gunpowder, pebble-ftones and fuch like 
materials, fet on fire when a fhip is boarded by an enemy, 
which foon makes all clear before them. Di. 
POWDERING-TUB. n. f. [powder and tub] 
1. The veffel in which meat is falted. 

When we view thofe large bodies of oxen, what can we 
better conceit them to be, than fo many living and walking 
powdering-tubs, and that they have animam falis. |. Afore. 

2. The place in which an infeéted lecher is phyficked to pre- 
ferve him from putrefaction. 
To the {pital go, 
And from the powd’ring-tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearfheet. Shakefp. 
Po’wDERY. adj. [poudreux, Fr. from powder.] Dufty; friable. 
A brown powdery fpar, which holds iron, is found amongft 
the iron ore. Woodward on Fofjils. 
PO'WER. z. f. [pouvoir, Fr.] 
I1. Command; authority ; dominion; influence. 
If law, authority and pow’r deny not, 

It will go hard with poor Anthonio. Shake/p. 

No man could ever have a juft power over the life of ano- 
ther, by right of property in land. Locke. 

Power is no bleffing in itfelf, but when it is employ’d to 
protect the innocent. Swift. 

2. Influence ; prevalence upon. 

This man had power with him, to draw him forth to his 

death. Bacon’s Effays. 
Dejected! no, it never fhall be faid, 

That fate had power upon a Spartan foul ; 

My mind on its own centre ftands unmov’d 

And ftable, as the fabrick of the world. 

3. Ability ; force ; reach. 

That which moveth God to work is goodnefs, and that 

which ordereth his work is wifdom, and that which perfecteth 


Donne. 


Gay. 


Dryden. 


his work is power. Hooker. 
I have fuffer’d in your woe; 
Nor fhall be wanting ought within my pow’, 
For your relicf in my refrefhing bow’r. Dryden. 


You are ftill living to enjoy the bleffings of all the good 
you have performed, and many prayers that your power of 
doing gencrous actions may be as extended as your will. Dry. 

It is not in the power of the moft enlarged underftanding, 
to invent onc new fimple idea in the mind, not taken in by 
the ways aforementioned, Locke. 

Tis notin the power of want or flavery to make them 
miferable. — Addsfon’s Guardian, 

Though it be not in our power to make afflition no afflic- 
tion ; yet it is in our power to take off the edge of it, by a 
ftcady vicw of thofe divine joys prepared for us in another 
ftate. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
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4. Strength; motive force. 

Obferving in ourfelves, that we can at pleafure move {e+ 
veral parts of our bodies, which were at reft; the effeéts 
alfo that natural bodies are able to produce in one another, 
occurring every moment to our fenles, we both thefe ways 
get the idea of power. Locke. 

. The moving force of an engine. 

By underftanding the true difference betwixt the weight 
and the power, a man may add fuch a fitting fupplement to 
the ftrength of the power, that it fhall move any conceivable 
weight, though it fhould never fo much exceed that force, 
which the power is naturally endowed with. Wilkins. 

6: Animal ftrength ; natural {trength. 

Care, not tear; or fear not for themfelves altered fome- 
thing the countenances of the two lovers: but fo as any man 
might perceive, was rather an aflembling of powers than dif- 
mayednefs of courage. Sidney, b. ie 

He died of great years, but of ftrong health and powers. 

Bacon's Henry VAI, 
7. Faculty of the mind. 
If ever 

You meet in fome frefh cheek the power of fancy, 

Then you fhall know the wounds invitible, 

That love’s keen arrows make. Shake/p. 

I was in the thought, they were not fairies, and yet the 
guiltinefs of my mind, the fudden iurprize of my powers drove 


the groflnefs of the foppery into a received belief.  Shake/p. 
In our little world, this foul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty’d, 
Doth ute, on divers objects, divers powers ; 
And fo are her effects diverfify’d. Davies. 


Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, and keep 
the appetites of the one in due fubjection to the reafoning 
powers of the other. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

The defign of this fcience is to refcue our reafoning powers 


from their unhappy flavery and darknefs, Watts. 
8. Government ; right of governing, 
My labour 
Honeft and lawful, to deterve my food 
Of tho‘e who have me in their civil power. Milton, 


g. Sovereign ; potentatc. 

Tis turprifing to confider with what heats thefe two powers 
have contefted their title to the kingdom ot Cyprus, that is in 
the hands of the Turk. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

10. One invefted with dominion. 
After the tribulation of thofe days fhall the fun be dark- 
ened, and the potvers of the heavens fhall be inaken. Mat. 
The fables turn’d fome men to flow’rs, 
And others did with brutifh forms inveft ; 
And did of others make celeftial pow’rs, 
Like angels, which ftill travel, yet {till reft. 
If there’s a pow’r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he mutt delight in virtue. Addif. 
11. Divinity. 


Davies. 


Merciful powers / 
Reftrain in me the curfed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repofe. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
Catt down thyielf, and only ftrive to rane 
The glary of thy maker's facred name ; 
Ute all thy pow’rs, that blefled pow’r to praife, 


Which gives thee pow’r to be and ufe the fame. Davies? 
With indignation, thus he broke 
His awtul filence, and the pow’rs befpoke. Dryden, 


Tell me, 

What are the gods the better for this gold ? 

The wretch that offers from his weaithy ftore 

Thefe prefents, bribes the pow'rs to give him more. Dryd. 

12. Holt; army; military force. 

He, to work him the more mifchief, fent over his brother 
Edward with a power of Scots and Redfhanks into Ireland, 
where they got footing. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 

Never fuch a power, 
For any foreign preparation, 
Was levied in the body of a land, Shake/p. K. Johne 
Young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 


Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Shake/p: 
Who leads his power ? 

Under whofe government come they along ? Shake/p. 
My heart, dear Harry, 

Threw many a northward look, to tee his father 

Bring up his pow'rs ; but he did long in vain. Shake/p. 


Gazellus, upon the coming of the baffa, valiantly iffued 
forth with all his power, and gave him battle. Knoles. 
13. A large quantity ; a great number. In low language : as, 
a power of good things. 
PoWERABLE. adj. [from power.] Capable of performing any 
thing. 
That you may fee how powerable time is in altering tongucs, 
I will fet down the Lord’s prayer as it was tranflated in fundry 
ages. Camden. 
PowE RFUL. 
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Po'WERFUL. aij. [power and ful.] t 

1. Invefted with command or authority ; potent. 
Forcible; mighty- 

ri aaa enih one day in doubtful fight, 

What heaven’s lord hath powerfullef? to fend 

Againft us trom about his throne. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Henry II. endeavouring to eftablifh his grandfather’s laws, 
met with powerful oppolition from archbifhop Becket. Ayliffe. 

-ficacious- : 
mer ait adv. [from powerfsl.] Potently ; mightily ; 
cfhicacioufly ; forcibly. 

The fun and other powerfully lucid bodies EEA ae 

res» oyle. 
: ‘By afluming a privilege belonging to riper years, to which 
a child mutt not alpire, you do but add new force to your 
example, and recommend the action more porverfully. Locke. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel, the wickednefs and 
impenitency of the heathen world was a much more excu- 
fable thing, becaufe they had but very obfcure apprehentions 
of thofeyahings which urge men moft powerfully to forfake 
their fihse Tillotfon's Sermons. 

The grain-gold, upon all the golden coaft of Guinea, is 
difplayed by the rains falling there with incredible force, 
powerfully beating off the earth. Woodward. 

Po'WERFULNESS. n.f. [from powerful.] Power; efficacy ; 
ight. 
t Šo much he ftands upon the powerfulne/s of chriftian reli- 
sion, that he makes it beyond all the rules of moral philo- 
fophy, ftrongly effc€tual to expel vice, ‘and plant in men all 
kind of virtue. Hakewnll on Providence. 
Po wertess. adj. [from power.) Weak; impotent. 
I give you welcome with a pow’rle/s hand, 
But with a heart full of unftained love. s Shakefp. 
Pox. n. f. [properly pocks, which originally fignified a fmall 
bag or puftule ; of the fame original, perhaps, with fpowke or 
pouch. We fill ufe pock, for a fingle puftule; poccays 
Sax. pocken, Dutch. } l 
x. Puftules ; eforefcencies ; exanthematous eruptions. 
>. The venereal difeafe. This is the fenfe when it has no 
epithet. y P 
Though brought to their ends by fome other apparent dif- 
eafe, yet the pox hath been judged the foundation. FVrfeman, 
Wilt thou ftill fparkle in the box, 
Sill ogle in the ring ? 
Can’ft thou forget thy age and pox. Dorfet. 
Poy. n. f. [appayo, Spanith ; appuy, poids, Fr.) A ropedancer’s 
ole. 
To Poze. v. a. To puzzle. See Pose and APPOSE. 

And fay you fo? then I fhall poze you quickly. Shake/p. 

Of human infirmities I fhall give inftances, not that I de- 
fien to poze them with thofe common enigmas of magnetifm, 
fluxes and refluxes. Glanvill’s Scepf. 

PRA'CTICABLE. adj. [praécticable, Fr.] 
1. Performable ; feafible ; capable to be practifed. 

This falls out for want of examining what is praé?icable 
and what not, and for want again of meafuring our force and 
capacity with our defign. L Efrange. 

Anheroick poem fhould be more like a glafs of nature, figu- 
ring a more praćlicable virtue to us, than was done by the 
ancients. Dryden on Heroick P lays. 

This is a pradficable degree of chriftian magnanimity. Att. 

Some phyficians have thought, that if it were pračticable to 
keep the humours of the body in an exact balance of each 
with its oppofite, it might be immortal ; but this is impoffible 
in the practice. Swift. 

2. Affailable ; fit to be affailed. l 

PRA'CTICABLENESS. 2. f. [from praéficable.] Poffibility to be 
performed. 

Pra'cricarLy. adv. [from praéticable.] In fuch a manner as 
may be performed. 3 

The meancft capacity, when he fees a rule pradticably ap- 
plied before his eyes, can no longer be at a lofs how ’tis to be 
performed. Rogers. 

PRACTICAL. adj. [praéticus, Lat. pratique, Fr. from practice. } 
Relating to action; not merely fpeculative. 

The image of God was no lefs refplendent in man’s praéit- 
cal underftanding ; namely, that ftorehoufe of the foul, in 
which are treafured up the rules of action and the feeds of 
morality. South’s Sermons. 

Religion comprehends the knowlcdge of its principles, and 
a fuitable life and practice ; the firt, being fpeculative, may 
be called knowledge ; and the latter, becaufe "tis pradiical, 
wifdom. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Pra'cricaLLY. adu. [from practical. | 
1. In relation to rage in 
; ractice ; in real fact. 
i By Hondas her, having practically found her among thc better 
fort of trees. Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 
Pra/cricaLness. 2. f. [from praétical.] ‘The quality of being 
practical. 
PRACTICE. n. /. [eaxlina 5 pratique, ert 
1, The habit of doing any thing. 
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2. Ufe; cuftomary ufe. Şi 
Obfolete words may be laudably revived, when they are 
more founding, or more fignificant than thofe in praciice. Dry. 
Of fuch a pragiice when Ulyfes told ; 
Shall we, cries one, permit 


This lewd romancer and his bant’ring wit. Tate. 
3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 
I'll prove it on his body, if hedare, 
Defpite his nice fence and his active practice. Shakef}-. 


4. A@tual performance, diftinguifhed from theory. 
There are two funétions of the foul, contemplation and 
praftice, according to that general divifion of objects, fome 
of which only entertain our fpeculations, others alfo employ 
our aétions ; fo the underftanding, with relation to thefe, is 
divided into fpeculative and practick. South, 

5. Method or art of doing any thing. 

6. Medical treatment of difeafes. 

This difeafe is beyond my practice ; yet I have known thofe 
which have walked in their fleep, who have died holily. in 
their beds. Shake{peare’s Macbeth, 

7. Exercife of any profeffion. 

8. [Pnær, Saxon, is cunning, flinefs, and thence prat, in Dous 
glafs, is a trick or fraud ; latter times forgetting the orginal of 
words, applied to praéfice the fenfe of prat. ] Wicked ftrata- 
gem ; bad artifice. A fenfe not now in ule. 

He fought to have that by pra/tice, which he could not by 
prayer ; and being allowed to vifit us, he ufed the opportu- 
nity of a fit time thus to deliver us. Sidney, b. ii. 

Partly with fufpicion of praétice, the king was luddenly 
turned. Sidney, b. ils 

It is the fhameful work of Hubert’s hand, e 

The praéfice and the purpofe of the king. 

Shall we thus permit 

A blafting and a fcandalous breath to fall 

On him fo near us? this nceds muft be pradiice ; 

Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? 

Wile ftates prevent purpoies 

Before they come to practice, and foul praéfices 

Before they grow to act. Denham’s Sophy. 

Pralcrick. adj. [mpanlixos 5 practicus, Lat. pratique, Fr.) 

1. Relating to action ; not merely thcoretical. 

. When he {peaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftill; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 

To fteal his fweet and honied fentences ; 

So that the act and pradfick part of life 

Mutt be the miftrefs to this theorick. Shake/p. 

Whilft they contend for fpeculative truth, they, by mus 
tual calumnies, forfeit the pracfick. Gov. of the Tongue. 

True piety without ceffation toft 

By theories, the practick part is loft. 

2. In Spen/er it feems to fignify, fly; artful. 

She ufed hath the prad?ick pain 
Of this falle footman, cloaked with fimplenefs. F. Queen. 
Thereto his fubtile engines he doth bend, 

His pradtick wit, and his fair filed tongue, 

With thoufand other fleights. Fairy Queen. 

To PRACTISE, v.a. [meaxlines ; pratiquer, Fr. ] 

1. To do habitually. à 

Incline not my heart to pračife wicked works with men 
that work iniquity. Pfalm cxli. 4. 

2. Todo; not merely to profefs: as, to practife law or phy/ick. 

3. To ufe in order to habit and dexterity. 

To PRaA‘CTISE. v.n. 

1. To havea habit of aéting in any manner formed. 

Will truth return unto them that praéfi/e in her. 

They fhall praézi/e how to live fecure. 
Oft have we wonder’d 

How fuch a ruling fp’rit you cou’d reftrain; 

And praé?ife firft over yourfelf to reign. 

2. To tranfact ; to negotiate fecretly. 

Pve pradiis’d with him, 

And found a means to let the victor know, | 

That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. 

3. Totry artifices. 

Others by guilty artifice and arts, 

Of promis’d kindnefs pradiife on our hearts ; 

With expectation blow the paffion up, 

She fans the fire without one gale of hope. 

4. To ufe bad arts or ftratagems. 

If you there 

Did praétife on my ftate, your being in Egypt i 

Might be my queftion. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

If thou do’ft him any flight difgrace, he will praéti/e againtt 
thee by poifon. Shake/peare’s As You Like it. 

5. To ufe medical methods. 

I never thought I fhould try a new experiment, being little 
inclined to pra¢ti/e upon others, and as little that others fhould 
practife upon me. Temple's Mijiel. 

6. To exercife any profeffion. 

Pra‘cTIsANT. n. f. [from praétife,] An agent. 

Here oe Pucelle and her pradtifants. 
20 i 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


Denhnm. 


Sab 
Milton. 
Waller. 


Addifon. 


Granvil. 


Shake/p. 
PRA‘CTISER. 
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Pra’criser. n, f. [from praftife.] y 
1. One that practifes any thing ; one that does any thing ha- 
bitually. y 
We will, in the principles of the politician, fhew how 
little efficacy they have to advance the practifer of them to 
the things they afpire to. South's Sermons. 
2. One who prefcribes medical treatment. 

_ Sweet praciifer, thy phyfick I will try, 

That minifters thine own death if I die. Shake/peare. 

I had reafoned myfelf into an opinion, that the ufe of phy- 
ficians, unlefs in fome acute difeafe, was a great venture, and 
that their greateft prac?ti/ers practifed leaft upon themfelves. 

Temple. 
PRACTITIONER. n. f. [from pradtice.] 
x. He who is engaged in the actual exercifeof any art. 

The author exhorts all gentlemen practitioners to exercife 
theméfelves in the tranflatory. Arbuthnot. 

I do not know a more univerfal and unneceflary miftake 
among the clergy, butefpecially the younger practitioners. Sw. 

». One who ufes any fly or dangerous arts. 
There is fome papiftical practitioners among you. /Vhitgifte. 
3. One who does any thing habitually. 

He mutt be firt an exercifed, thorough-paced practitioner 

of thefe vices himfelf: South’s Sermons. 

PRECOGNITA. n.f. [Latin.] Things previoufly known in 
order to underftanding fomething elfe; thus the ftructure of 
the human body is one of the precognita of phyfick. 

Either all knowledge does not depend on certain precognita 
or general maxims, called principles, or elfe thefe are prir- 
ciples. Locke. 

PRAGMATICK. Qadj. [xeadyparx; pragmatique, Fr.] 
PRAGMA’TICAL. § Meddling; impertinently bufy; affu- 
ming bufinefs without leave or invitation. 

No fham fo grofs, but it will pafs upon a weak man that 
is pragmatical and inquifitive. L’Eftrange. 

Common eftimation puts an ill character upon pragmatick 
meddling people. Government of the Tongue. 

He underftands no more of his own affairs, than a child ; 
he has gota fort of a pragmatical filly jade of a wife, that 
pretends to take him out of my hands. Arbuthnot. 

The fellow grew fo pragmatical, that he took upon him the 
government of my whole family. Arbuthnot. 

Such a backwardnefs there was among good men to en- 
gage with an ufurping people, and pragmatical ambitious 
orators. Swift. 

They are pragmatical enough to ftand on the watch tower, 
but who affigned them the poft ? Swift. 

PrRAGMA‘TICALLY. adv. [from pragmatical.] Meddlingly ; 
impertinently. 
PRAGMA TICALNESS. 1. f. [from pragmatical.}] The quality 
of intermeddling without right or call. 
PRAISE. x. f. {prijs, Dutch.] 
1. Renown; commendation ; fame; honour; celebrity. 
Beft of fruits, whofe tafte has taught 
The tongue, not made for {peech, to {peak thy praz/e, Milt. 
Lucan, content with prai/e, may lie at eafe 

In coftly grotts and marble palaces ; 

But to poor Baffus what avails a name, 

To ftarve on compliments and empty fame. 

2. Glorification ; tribute of gratitude; laud. 

He hath put a new fong in my mouth, even prai/e unto 

our God. Pfalm x\. 3. 
To God glory and prai/e. Milton. 

3. Ground or reafon of praife. 
Praifeworthy actions are by thee embrac’d ; 


Dryden, 


And ’tis my praife to make thy praifes laft. Dryden, 
To Praise. v. a. [prijfen, Dutch.] 
1, To commend; to applaud ; to celebrate. 
Will God incenfe his ire 
For fuch a petty trefpafs, and not prai/e 
Milton. 


Rather your dauntlefs virtue. 
We prai/e not Hector, though his name we know 
Is great in arms; ’tis hard to prai/e a foe. Dryden. 
2. To glorify in worfhip. 
The fhepherds returned, glorifying and pras/ing God for all 
the things that they had heard and feen. Luke ii, 20. 
One generation fhall praife thy works to another, and de- 
clare thy mighty works. Pfalm cxlv. 4. 
‘Their touch'd their golden harps, and hymning prais’d 
God and his works. Milton, 
PRAUsEFUL. adj. [praife and full.] Laudable; commend- 
able. Not now in ufe. 
OF whofe high praife, and prai/eful blifs, 
Goodnefs the pen, heaven the paper is. 
He ordain’d a lady for his prife, 
Generally praifeful, fair and young, and fkill’d in houfe- 
wiferies. Chapman’s liad. 
Prarser. n”. f. [from praife.] One who praifes; an applauder; 
a commender, 
We men and praifers of men fhould remember, that if we 
have fuch excellencies, it is reafon to think them cxcellent 
creatures, of whom we are. Sidney. 


Sidney. 


Forgive me, if my verfe but fay you are 
A Sidney : but in that extend as far 
As loudcft praifers. B. Fobnfon's Epig. 
Turn to God, who knows 1 think this true, 
And ufcth oft, when fuch a heart miflays, 
To make it good ; for fuch a praifer prays. Donne, 
PRAISEWORTHY, adj. [praife and worthy.) Commendable; 
deferving praife. 
The Tritonian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her prai/eworthy workmanfhip to yield. 
Since men have left to do praijeworthy things, 
Moft think all praifes flatteries ; but truth brings 
That found, and that authority with her name, 
As to be rais’d by her is only fame. Ben. Fobnfon, 
Firmus, who feized upon Egypt, was fo far prai/eworthy, 
that he encouraged trade. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Prame. n.f. A flat bottomed boat. Bailey. 
To PRANCE v.a. [pronken, Dutch, to fet one’s felf to fhow. } 
1. To fpring and bound in high mettle. 
Here’s no fantaftick mafk, nor dance, 
But of our kids that frifk and prance ; 
Nor wars are feen, 
Unlefs upon the green, 
Two harmlefs lambs are butting one the other. ¥otton, 
With mud fill’d high, the rumbling cart draws near, 


Spenfer, 


Now rule thy prancing fteeds, lac’d charioteer. Gay. 
Far be the fpirit of the chace from them, 
To {pring the fence, to rein the prancing fteed. Thomfon. 


2. To ride gallantly and oftentatioufly. 

The horfes hoofs were broken by means of the prancings, 
the prancings of their mene ones. Judges v. 22. 

fee 

Th’ infulting tyrant, prancing o’cr the field, 

Strow’d with Rome’s citizens, and drench’d in flaughter, 

His horfes hoofs wet with patrician blood, Addifon, 

3- To move in a warlike or fhowy manner. 

We fhould neither have meat to eat, nor manufacture to 
cloathe us, unlcfs we could prance about in coats of mail, or 
eat brafs. Swift. 

To PRANK. v. a. [pronken, Dutch.] To decorate; to drefs 
or adjuft to oftentation. 
Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
Their gay attire. Fairy Queen, 
In wine and meats fhe flow’d above the bank, 

And in excefs exceeded her own might, 

In fumptuous tire fhe joy’d herfelf to prank, 

But of her love too Javith. 

Thefe are tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o’ th’common mouth: I defpife them: 

For they do prank them in authority 

Againft all noble fufferance. 

Your high felf, 

The gracious mark o’ th’ land, you have obfcur’d 

With a fwain’s wearing; and me, poor lowly maid, 

Moft goddefs-like prank’d up. Shake/p. Winter’s Tale. 

’Tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 

That nature pranks, her mind attra¢ts my foul. 

[ had not unlock’d my lips 

In this unhallowed air, but that this jugler 

Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 

Obtruding falfe rules, pranėt in reafon’s garb. Milton. 

Prank. n. f. A frolick; a wild flight ; a ludicrous trick; a 
wicked act. 


Fairy Queen. 


Shakefp. 


Shake/p. 


Lay home to him; 
Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with. Sha. 
Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 
Thy lewd, peftif’rous and diflentious pranks ; 
The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakefp. 
They caufed the table to be covered and meat fet on, which 
was no fooner fet down, than in came the harpies, and played 
their accuftomed pranks. ` Raleigh. 
They put on their cloaths, and played all thofe pranks you 
have taken notice of. Addijon’s Guardian. 
Pra‘son. n. f. [wedoov.] A leek : alfo a fea weed as green as 
a lecek. Bailey. 
To PRATE. v. n. [praten, Dutch.} To talk carelefly and withe 
out weight ; to chatter ; to tattle ; to be loquacious ; to prattlce 
His knowledge or {kill is in prating too much. Tuffer. 
Behold me, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, here ftanding 
To prate and talk for life and honour, ’fore 
Who pleafe to hear. Shake/p. Winter's Tales 
This ftarved juftice hath prated to me of the wildnefs of 
his youth, and the feats he hath done about Turnbal-ftrect ; 
and every third word a lie. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. it. 
After Flammock and the blackfmith had, by joint and fe- 
veral pratings, found tokens of confent in the multitude, they 
offered themlelves to lead them. Bacon's Henry VA. 
Oh liften with attentive fight 
To what my prating eyes inditc ! Cleaveland. 
What 


$ 


To Pray. v. n. [prier, Fr. pregare, Italian. ] 
1, To make petitions to heaven. 


` you, drink with you, nor pray with you. 
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What nonfenfe would the fool thy maher prate, 
When thou, his knave, can’ft talk at fuch a rate. Dryden. 
She firft did wit’s prerogative remove, 
And made a fool prefume to prate of love. Dryden. 
This is the way of the world; the deaf will prate of dif- 
cords in mufick. Watts. 


Prate. 7. f. [from the verb.] Tattle; flight talk ; unmean- 


ing loquacity. 
e T I talk to him; with his innocent prate, 
He will awake my mercy which lies dead. 
Would her innocent prate could overcome me 
Oh! what a confli& do I feel. Denham’s Sophy. 


Shakefp. 


Pra'rsR. x. f. [from prate.] An idle talker ; a chatterer. 


When expectation rages in my blood, 


Is this a time, thou prater ; hence be gone. Southern. 


PRA'TINGLY. adv. [from prate.] With tittle tattle; with 


loquacity. 


PRATTIQUE. n. f. [French ; prattica, Italian.] A licence 


for the mafter of a fhip to traffick in the ports of Italy upon 
a certificate, that the place, from whence he came, is not 
annoyed with any infectious difeafe. Bailey. 


To PRATTLE. v. 2. (diminutive of prate.) To talk lightly ; 


to chatter ; to be trivially loquacious. 
But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s precepts 
I therein do forget. Shake/peare’s Tempeft. 
What the great ones do, the lefs will prattle of. Shak. 
A French woman teaches an Englith girl to Speak and read 
French, by only prattling to her. Locke. 
There is not fo much pleafure to have a child prattle agree- 
ably, as to reafon well. Locke on Education. 
His tongue, his prattling tongue, had chang’d him quite 
To footy blacknefs, from the pureft white, Ad. Ovid. 
A little lively ruftick, trained up in ignorance and preju- 


dice, will prattle treafon a whole evening. Addifon. 
I muft prattle on, 
And beg your pardon, yet this-half hour. Prior. 


Let cred’lous boys and prattling nurfes tell, 
How if the feftival of Paul be clear, 
Plenty from lib’ral horn fhal! ftrow the year. 


Gay. 
PRA'TTLE. n.f: [from the verb.] Empty talk; trifling lo~ 


quacity. 
In a theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac’d actor leaves the ftage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. 
The bookifh theorick, 
Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 
As matterly as he; mere prattle, without practice, 
Is all his foldierfhip. Shake/p. Othello. 
The iniignificant prattle and endlefs garrulity of the philo- 
fophy of the fchools. Glanv. 


Shakefp. Rich. 1. 


PRA TTLER. ^. f. [from prattle.] A trifling talker ; a chatterer. 


Poor prattler ! how thou talk’{t? 

Prattler, no more, I fay ; 

‘My thoughts muft work, but like a noifele(s fphere, 
` Harmonious peace muft rock them all the day ; 


No room for prattler; there. 


Shake/p. 


Herbert, 


Pra’vity. n. f. [pravitas, Lat.] Corruption ; badnefs; ma- 


lignity. 
Doubt not but that fin 

Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 

And therefore was law given them, to evince 

Their natural pravity. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 

More people go to the gibbet for want of timely correction, 
than upon any incurable pravity of nature. L’Eftrange. 

I will thew how the pravity of the will could influence the 
underftanding to 4 difbelief of Chriftianity. South. 


Prawn. mf. A {mall cruftaceous fith, like a fhrimp, but 


larger. 


Thad prawns, and borrowed a mefs of vinegar. Shake/p, 


I will buy with you, fell will you ; but I will not eat with 
Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. 
Ne’er throughout the year to church thou goh, 
Except it be to pray againft thy foes. 3 Shake/p, 
I tell him, we fhall ftay hcre at the leaft a month; and he 
heartily prays, fome occafion may detain us longer. Shakefp, 
Is any fick? let him call for the elders of the church, and 
let them pray over him. Fam. v. 14. 
Unfkiltul with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. , Milton. 
~- He that prays, defpairs not; but fad is ehe condition of 
him that cannot pray; happy are they that can, and do, and 
love to do it. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion, 
Thou, Turnus, fhalt attone it by thy fate, 


Pray for this good man and his iffue. 


And pray to heav’n for peace, but pray too late. Dryden, 
He prais’d my courage, pray’d for my fuccefs ; 

He was fo true a father of his country, 

To thank me for defending ev'n his foes. Dryden. 


reigns, farther than the prayerbook informs me. 1 
Pre. [præ, Lat.) A particle which, prefixed to words de- 


Should you pray to God for a recovery, how rath would it 


be to accufe God of not hearing your prayers, becaufe you 
found your difeafe ftill to coritinue. Wake. 


2. To entreat; to afk fubmifiively. 


You fhall find 
A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindrefs, 
Where he for grace is kneel’d to. 
Pray that in towns and temples of renown, 
The name of great Anchifes may be known. 


Shake/peares 
Dryden, 


3- I Pray; that is, Z pray you to tell me is a flightly ceremo- 


nious form of introducing a queftion. 

But I pray, in this mechanical formation, when the fer- 
ment was expanded to the extremities of the arteries, why 
did it not break through the receptacle? = Bentley’s Sermons. 


4. Sometimes only pray elliptically. 


Barnard in fpirit, fenfe and truth abounds ; 
Pray then what wants he? fourfcore thoufand pounds. Pope. 
o PRAY. v. a. 


1. To fupplicate; to implore; to addrefs with fubmiffive pe- 


titions. 
How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 


Be open, anid his heart to pity incline ? Milton. 


2. To afk for as a fupplicant. 


He that will have the benefit of this act, muft pray a pro- 
hibition before a fentence in the ecclefiaftical court, Alife. 


ro . 
3- 1o entreat in ceremony or form. 


Pray my collegue Antonius I may fpeak with him ; 
And as you go, callon my brother Quintus, 
And pray him with the tribunes to come to me. B. Fobnf. 


PRA'YER. n. f. [priere, Fr.] 
1. Petition to heaven. 


They did fay their prayers, and addrefs’d them 
Again to fleep. Shake/p. Macbeth, 
O remember, God ! 


O hear her prayer for them as now for us. Shake/p. 
Were he as famous and as bold in war, 
As he is fam’d for mildnefs, peace and prayer. Shake/p. 


My heart’s defire and prayer to God for Iirael is, that they 

might be faved. Romans x. 1. 
Sighs now breath’d 

Inutterable, which the {pirit of prayer 

Infpir’d. Milton, 

No man can always have the fame fpiritual pleafure in his 
prayers; for the greateft faints have fometimes fuffered the 
banifhment of the heart, fometimes are fervent, fometimes 
they feel a barrennefs of devotion ; for this fpiùñit comes and 
goes; Taytor’s Guide to Devotion: 


2. Entreaty ; fubmiffive importunity. 


Prayer among men is fuppofed a means to change the per- 
fon to whom we pray; but prayer to God doth not change 
him, but fits us to receive the things prayed for. Stillingfleet. 


PRA'YERBOOK. n. f. [prayer and book.] Book of publick or 


private devotions. 
Get a prayerbook in your hand, 
And ftand between two churchmen ; 
For on that ground Ill build a holy defcant. Shakefp. 
I know not the names or number of the family which now 
Swift. 


rived from the Latin, marks priority of time or rank. 


To PREACH. v. n. [predico, Lat. prefcher, Fr.] To pro- 


nounce a publick difcourfe upon facred fubjects. 
From that time Jefus began to preach. Mat. iv. 17. 
Prophets preach of thee at Jerufalem. Neh. vi. 7. 
Divinity would not pafs the yard and loom, the forge or 
anvil, nor preaching be taken inas an eafier fupplementary 
trade, by thofe that difliked the pains of their own. D. of Pie. 
As he was fent by his father, fo were the apoftles commif- 
fionated by him to preach to the gentile world. D. of Piety. 
The fhape of our cathedral is not proper for our preaching 
auditories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatre with 
galleries. Graunt. 


To PREACH. v.a. 
1. To proclaim or publifh in religious orations. 


The Jews of Theffalonica had knowledge, that the word 
of God was preached of Paul. Ads, 


2. To inculcate publickly ; to teach with earneftnefs. 


There is not any thing publickly notified, but we may pros 
perly fay it is preached, Hooker. 
He oft to them preach’d 
Converfion and repentance. Milton, 
Can they preach up equality of birth, 
And tell us how we all began from earth. Dryden. 
Huge heaps of flain ; 
Among the reft, the rich Galefus lies, 
A good old man while peace he preach’d in vain, 
Amidit the madnefs of th’ unruly train, Dryden. 


PREACH. n. f: [prefche, Fr. from the verb.] A difcourfe; a 


reli a oration. 


_ This wie =: occafioned the French fpitcfully to term re- 
ligion in that fort exercifed, a mere preach. Hooker. 


4 PREACHER. 


PRAE 


PREACHER. 2. f. [prejcheur, Fr. from preach.) 
1. One who difcourfes publickly upon religious fubjects. 
‘The Lord gave the word; great was the company of the 


preachers. Pfabn lxvii. 11. 
You may hear the found of a preacher's voice, when you 
- cannot diftinguifh what he faith. Bacon. 
Here lies a truly honeft man, 
One of thofe few that in this town 
Honour all preachers ; hear their own. Crafhaw. 


2. One who inculcates any thing with earneftnefs and vehe- 
mence. 

No preacher is liftened to but time, which gives us the 
fame train of thought, that elder people have tried'in vain to 
put into our heads before. Swift. 

Prea’cHMENT. 7. f. [from preach.] A fermon mentioned in 
contempt ; a difcourfe aftectedly folemn. 
Was’t you, that revell’d in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high defcent. Shake/p. 
All this is but a preachment upon the text at laft. 
L’Eftrange. 
PRE'AMBLE. n.f. [preambule, Fr.] Something previous ; 
introduction ; preface. 

How were it poffible that the church fhould any way elfe 
with fuch eafe and certainty provide, that none of her chil- 
dren may, as Adam, diflemble that wretchednefs, the penitent 
confeffion whereof is fo neceflary a preamble, efpecially to 
common prayer. Hooker, b. v. 

Truth as in this we do not violate, fo neither is the fame 
gainfayed or crofled, no not in thofe very preambles placed be- 
fore certain readings, wherein the fteps of the Latin fervice 
book have been fomewhat too nearly followed. Hooker. 

Doors fhut, vifits forbidden, and divers conteftations with 
the queen, all preambles of ruin, though now and then he did 
wring out fome petty contentments. Watton. 

This preamble to that hiftory was not improper for this 
relation. Clarendon’s Hif. of the Rebellion. 

With preamble {weet 

Of charming fymphony they introduce 

T heir facred fong, and waken raptures high. Milton. 

I will not detain you with a long preamble. Dryden. 

PREA'MBULARY. }adj. [from preamble.] Previous. Not in 
Prea’MBULOuS. § ufe. 

He: not only undermineth the bafe of religion, but de- 
ftroyeth the principle preambulous unto all belief, and puts 
upon us the remoteft error from truth. Brown. 

PREAPPREHE NSION. 1, f. [pre and apprehend.] An opinion 
formed before examination. 

A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, but fuch 
as regarding the clouds, behold them in fhapes conformable 
to preappreben fons. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

PrEAsE. n.f. Prefs; crowd. Spenfer. See Press. 
A fhip into the facred feas, 
New-built, now launch we; and from out our prea/e 
Chufe two and fifty youths. Chapman. 
Prea SING. part. adj. Crowding. Spenjfer. 
Pre’BEND. 2. f. [prabenda, low Latin ; prebende, Fr.] 
1. A ftipend granted in cathedral churches. 

His excellency gave the doctor a prebend in St. Patrick’s c2- 

thedral. Swifts Mifcellanies. 
2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ftipendiary of a cathedral; a 
prebendary. 

Deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, in 
their firft inftitution, were of great ufe, to be of counfel 
with the bifhop. Bacon. 

PRE'BENDARY. ^. f. [prebendarius, Lat.] A ftipendiary of a 
cathedral, 
To lords, to principals, to prebendaries. Hubberd. 

I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, prebendary of St. 
Audeon’s, my gold bottle-fcrew. Swifts Laft Will. 

PRECA'RIOUS. adj. [precarius, Lat. precaire, Fr.] Depen- 
dent; uncertain, becaufe depending on the will of another ; 
held by courtefy ; changeable or alienable at the pleafure of 
another. No word is more unfkilfully ufed than this with its 
derivatives. It is ufed for uncertain in all its fenfes ; but it 
only means uncertain, as dependent on others : thus there 
are authors who mention the precarioujne/s of an account, of 
the weather, of a die. 

What fubjeéts will precarious kings regard, 

A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dryden. 

‘Thofe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick power, have 
no other law but the will of their prince, and confequently 
no privileges but what arc precarious. Addifon. 

This little happinefs is fo very precarious, that it wholly 
depends on the will of others. Addifon's Spectator. 

He who rejoices in the ftrength and beauty of youth, fhould 
confider by how precarious a tenure he holds thefe advantages, 
that a thoufand accidents may before the next dawn lay all 
thefe glories in the Juft, Rogers's Sermons. 

PRECA'RIOUSLY. %. f. [trom precarious. ] Uncertainly by dc- 
pendence ; dependently ; at the pleafure of others. 

Our fcene precartou/ly {ubfifts too long 
On French tranflation and Italian fong : 


PRE 


Dare to have fenfe yourfelves; affert the ftage, 

Be juftly warm’d with your own native rage. Pope. 

Preca’riousness. x. fi [from precarious.] Uncertainty ; de- 

pendence on others. ‘The following paflage from a book, 

otherwife elegantly written, affords an example of the impro- 
priety mentioned at the word precarious. 

Molt confumptive people dic of the difcharge they {pit up, 
which, with the precariou/ne/s of the fymptoms of an opprefled 
diaphragm from a mere lodgement of extravafated matter, 
render the operation but little advifeable. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Precau’TION. n.f. precaution, Fr. [trom pravautus, Lat.] 
Prefervative caution ; preventive meatures. 

Unlefs our minifters have ftrong affurances of his falling in 
with the grand alliance, or not oppofing it, they cannot be too 
circumfpect and fpeedy in taking their precautions againft any 
contrary refolution. Addtfon on the State of the Wat. 

To PRECAUTION. V. a. [precautioner, Fr. from the noun.] 
T'o warn beforchand. 

By the difgraces, difeafes and beggary of hopeful young 

men brought to ruin, he may be precautioned. Locke. 

Precepa NEOUS. adj. {This word is, I believe, miftaken by 
the author for precidaneous ; praecidaneus, Lat. cut or flain 
before. Nor is it ufed here in its proper fenfe.] previous ; 
antecedent. 

That priority of particles of fimple matter, influx of the 
heavens and preparation of matter might be antecedent and 
precedaneous, not only in order, but in time, to their ordinary 
productions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To PRECEDE. v. a. [precedo, Lat. preceder, Fr.] 
1. To go before in order of time. 
How are we happy, {till in fear of harm ; 


But harm precedes not fin. Milton. 
Arius and Pelagius durft provoke, 
To what the centuries preceding {poke: Dryden. 


The ruin of a ftate is generally preceded by an univerial de- 
generacy of manners and contempt of. religion. Swift. 
2. To go before according to the adjuftment of rank. 
PRECE DENCE. } 
PRECE DENCY. § 
1. The a& or ftate of going before; priority. 
2. Something going before ; fomething paft. 
I do not like but yet; it does allay 
The good precedence. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
It is an epilogue or difcourfe, to make plain 

Some obfcure precedence that hath tofore been fain. Shake/p. 
3. Adjuftment of place. 

‘The conftable and marfhal had cognizance, touching the 

rights of place and precedence. Hale. 
4. The foremoft place in ceremony. 
None fure will claim in hell 

Precedence ; none, whofe portion is {mall 

Of prefent pain, that with ambitious mind 

Will covet more. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The royal olive accompanied him with all his court, and 


n. f. [from precedo, Lat. ] 


always gave him the precedency. Howe’, 
That perfon hardly will be found, 
With gracious form and equal virtue crown’d ; 
Yet if another could precedence claim, 
My fixt defires could find no fairer aim. Dryden. 


5. Superiority. 
Books will furnifh him, and give him light and precedency 
enough to go befcre a young follower. Locke. 
Being diftracted with different defires, the next inquiry 
will be, which of them has the precedency, in determining 
the will, to the next action. Locke. 
Prece’DENT. adj. (precedent, Fr. præcedens, Lat.) Former; 
going before. 
Do it at once, 
Or thy precedent fervices are all 
But accidents unpurpos’d. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 
Our own precedent paffions do inftruét us. 
What levity’s in youth. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 
When you work by the imagination of another, it is ne- 
ceflary that he, by whom you work, have a precedent opinion 
of you, that you can do ftrange things. Bacon. 
Hippocrates, in his prognotticks, doth make good obfer- 
vations of the difeafes that enfue upon the nature of the pre- 
cedent four feafons of the year. Bacon. 
The world, or any part thereof, could not be precedent to 
the creation of man. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Truths, abfolutcly neceffary to falvation, are lo clearly re- 
vealed, that we cannot err in them, unlels we be notorioufly 
wanting to ourfelves ; herein the fault of the judgment is re- 
folved into a precedent default in the will. South. 
Pre'cepent. n.f. [The adjective has the accent on the fecond 
fyllable, the fubftantive on the firft.] Any thing that is a rule 
or cxample to future times}; any thing done before of the 
fame kind. 
Examples for cafes can but dircét as precedents only. Looker. 
Eleven hours [’ve fpent to write it aver, 
The precedent was full as long a doing. Shake/peare. 


A reafon 


PRE 


A reafon mighty, ftrong and effectual, 
A pattern, precedent and lively warrant 
For me, moft wretched, to perform the like. 
No pow’r in Venice 

Can alter a decree eftablifhcd : 

will be recorded for a precedent ; 

And mawy an crrour, by the fame example, 

Will ruth into the ftate. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

God, in the adminiftration of his juftice, is not tied 
to precedents, and we Cannot argue, that the providences of 
God towards other nations fhall be conformable to his deal- 
ings with the people of Ifrael. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Such precedents are numberlefs ; we draw 
Our right from cuftom; cuftom is a law. Granville. 
PRECE DENTLY. adv. [from precedent, adj.) Beforehand. 
Prece’nror. n. f. [præcentor, Lat. precenteur, Fr.) He that 
leads the choir. 

Follow this precentor of ours, in bleffing and magnifying 
that God of all grace, and never yielding to thofe enemies, 
which he died to give us power to reft and overcome. Hamm. 

PRE'CEPT. n. /. [precepte, Fr. preeceptum, Lat.] A rule autho- 
ritatively given; a mandate ; a commandment ; a direction. 

The cuftom of leffons furnifhes the very fimpleft and rudeft 
fort with infallible axioms and precepts of facred truth, deli- 
vered even in the very letter of the law of God. Hooker. 

*Tis fuffcient, that painting be acknowledged for an art ; 
for it follows, that no arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 

A precept or commandment confifts in, and has refpect to, 
foime moral point of doctrine, viz. fuch as concerns our man- 
ners, and our inward and outward good behaviour. Ayliffe. 

PRECE’PTIAL. adj. (from precept.) Confifting of precepts. A 
word not in ufe. 


Shakefp. 


Men 

Can counfel, and give comfort to that grief 

Which they themfelves not feel ; but tafting it, 

‘Their counfel turns to paflion, which before 

Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 

Fetter {trong madnefs in a filken thread, 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shake/p. 

PRECE PTIVE. adj. [preceptivus, Lat. from precept.] Containing 
precepts ; giving precepts. 

The ritual, the preceptive, the prophetick and ail other 
parts of facred writ, were moft feduloufly, moft religioufly 
guarded by them. Government of the Tongue. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exact virtue, fo is it 
moft advantageoufly enforced by the promiffory, which, in 
refpect of the rewards, and the manner of propofing them, 
is adapted to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

The leffon given us here, is preceptive to us not to do any 
thing but upon due confideration. L’ Eftrange. 

PRECEPTOR. n. f. (preceptor, Lat. preceptenr, Fr.] A teacher ; 
a tutor. 

Paffionate chiding carries rough language with it, and the 

names that parents and preceptors give children, they will 


not be afhamed to beftow on others. Locke. 
It was to thee, great Stagyrite unknown, 
And thy preceptor of divine renown. Blackmore. 


Prece'ssion. x. f. [from pracedo, praceffus, Lat.] “The a& of 
going before. 
Precinct. n. f. [precindétus, Latin.] Outward limit ; boundary. 

The main body of the fea being one, yet within divers 
precincts, hath divers names; fo the catholick church is in 
like fort divided into a number of diftinct focieties. Hosker. 

Through all reftraint broke loofe, he wings his way 

Not far off heav’n, in the preciné?s of light, 

Directly towards the new-created world. 

Precio’siry. z. f. [from pretiofus, Lat.) 
1. Value ; precioufnefs. 
2. Any thing of high price. 

The index or forefinger was too naked whereto to commit 
their preciofities, and hath the tuition of the thumb fcarce unto 
the fecond joint. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Barbarians feem to exceed them in the curiofity of their 
application of thefe preciofities. More's Divine Dialogues. 

PRECIOUS. adj. [precieux, Fr. pretiofus, Lat.] 
x. Valuable; being of great worth. 
Many things, which are moft precious, are neglected only 


Alilton. 


becaufe the value of them lieth hid. Hooker. 
I cannot but remember fuch things were, 
That were moft precious to me. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Why in that rawnefs left you wife and children, 
Thofe precious motives, thofe ftrong knots of love, 
Without leave taking ? Shake/p. Macbeth. 

I never faw 
Such precious decds in one that promis’d nought l 
But begg’ry and poor luck. _ Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Thefe virtues are the hidden beauties of a foul, which 
make it lovely and precious in his fight, trom whom no fe- 
_Crets are concealed. Addifon’s Spectator. 
2. Coftly ; of great price: as, a precious fone. 
Let nonc admire 
That riches grow in hell; that foil may beft 
Deferve the precious bane. 


Milton, 


PRE 


3 Worthiefs. An epithet of contempt or irony. 
More of the fame kind, concerning thee prectous faints 
amongft the Turks, may be {cen in Pietro della valle. Locke. 
Pre‘crousty. adv. [from precious. ] 
1. Valuably ; to a'great price. 
2. Contemptibly. In irony. 
Pre‘ciousness. n. f. [from precious.] Valuablenefs; worth ; 
rice. 

3 Its frecioufnefs equalled the price of pearls. Wilkins. 
PRE'CIPICE. x. f. [precipitiuan, Lat. precipice, Ft.] A head- 
long ftcep ; a fall perpendicular without gradual declivity. 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 
And woo your own dctftruction. Shake/p. Henry VIII, 
Where the water dafhcth more againft the bottom, there 
it moveth more fwiftly and more in precipice; for in the break- 


ing of the waves there is ever a precipice. Bacon. 

Tere long that precipice mutt tread, 

Whence none return, that leads unto the dead. Sandys. 
No ftupendous precipice denies 

Accefs, no horror turns away our eyes. Denham. 
Swift down the precipice of time it goes, 

And finks in minutes, which in ages rofe. Dryden, 
His gen’rous mind the fair ideas drew 

Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay ; 
Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices grew, 

Nat to be gather’d but by birds of prey. Dryden. 


Drink as much as you can get; becaufe a good coachman 
never drives fo well as when he is drunk; and then fhew 
your fkill, by driving to an inch by a precipice. Swift. 

PRECIPITANCE. ) 2. f. [from precipitant.] Rath hafte; head- 
Preci/PITANCY. § long hurry. 
‘Thither they hafte with glad precipitance. Milton. 

"Tis not likely that one of a thoufand fuch precipitancies 
fhould be crowned with fo unexpected an iffue. Glanuill. 

As the chymift, by catching at it too foon, loft the philo- 
fophical elixir, fo precipitancy of our underftanding is an occa- 
fion of error. Glanvill’s Scep/. 

We apply prefent remedies according unto indications, re- 
fpecting rather the acutenefs of difeafe and precipitancy of oc- 
cafion, than the rifing or fetting of ftars. Brown. 

Hurried on by the precipitancy of youth, I took this oppor- 
tunity to fend a letter to the fecretary. Gulliver's Travels. 

A rafhnefs and prectpitance of judgment, sand haftinefs to 
believe fomething on one fide or the other, plunges us into 
many errors. Weatts's Logick. 

PRECIPITANT. adj. [pracipitans, Lat.] 
1. Falling or rufhing headlong. 
Without longer paufe, 
Downright into the world’s tirft region throws 
His flight precipitant. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iit. 
The birds heedlefs while they ftrain 

Their tuneful throats, the tow’ring heavy lead 

O’ertakes their {peed ; they leave their little lives 

Above the clouds, precipitant to earth. 

2. Hafty ; urged with violent hafte. 
Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 

Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 

And curte their cumbrous pride’s unwieldy weight. Pope. 

3. Rafhly hurried. 

The commotions in Ireland were fo fudden and fo violent, 
that it was hard to difcern the rife, or apply a remedy to that 
precipitant rebellion. King Charles. 

PRECIPITANTLY. adv. [from precipitant.] In headlong hatte ; 
in a tumultuous hurry. 


To PRECIPITATE. v. a. [precipito, Lat. precipiter, Fr. in 


Philips. 


all the fenfes. } 
1, To throw headlong. 

She had a king to her fon in Jaw, yet was, upon dark and 
unknown reafons, precipitated and banifhed the world into a 
nunnery. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Ere vengeance 

Precipitate thee with augmented pain. Ailton. 

They were wont, upon a fuperftition, to precipitate a man 
from fome high cliffinto the fea, tying about him with ftrings 


many great fowls. Wilkins, 
The virgin ftom the ground 
Upftarting frefh, already clos’d the wound, 
Precipitates her flight. Dryden, 


The goddefs guides her fon, and turns him from the light, 
Herfelf involv’d in clouds, precipitates her flight. Dryden. 
2. To haften unexpectedly. 
Short, intermittent and fwift recurrent 
patients into confumptions. 
3. To hurry blindly or rafhly. 
As for having them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fear- 
ful natures, it may do well; but if they be ftout and daring 
it may precipitate their defiens, and Prove dangerous. ` 


Bacon, 


pains do precipitate 
Harvey. 


Dear Erythræa, let not fuch blind fury 
Precipitate your thoughts, nor fet them working, 
Till time fhall lend them better means 
Ahan loft complaints, 4 


Denham's Sophy. 
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3. To throw 


PRE 


3. To throw to the bottom. A term of chymiflry oppofed to 
fublime. 

Gold endures a vehement fire long without any change, 
and after it has been divided by corrofive liquors into invilible 
parts, yet may prefently be precipitated, fo as to appear again 
in its own form. Grew's Co/mol. 

To PRECIPITATE. v. n. 
1, To fall headlong. i 
Had’ft thou been aught but gofs’mer feathers, 

So many fathom down precipitating, 

Thoud’ft fhiver like an egg. Shake/p. King Lear. 
2. To fall to the bottom as a fediment. 

By ftrong water every metal will precipitate. 
3. To haften without jyft preparation. 

Neither did the yebcls fpoil the country, neither on the 
other fide did their forces encreafe, which might haften him 
to precipitate and affail them. Bacon. 

PRECIPITATE. adj. [from the verb. } 
1. Steeply falling: 

Barcephas faith, it was neceflary this paradife fhould be fet 
at fuch a height, becaufe the four rivers, had they not fallen 
fo precipitate, could not have had fufficient force to thruft 
themfelves under the great ocean. Raleigh. 

When the full ftores their antient bounds difdain, 

Precipitate the furious torrent flows ; 

In vain would {peed avoid, or ftrength oppofe. 

2. Headlong ; hafty ; rafhly hafty. 

The archbifhop, too precipitate in preffing the reception of 

that which he thought a reformation, paid dearly for it. 
Clarendon. 


Bacon, 


Prior. 


3. Hafty; violent. 

Mr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels ; it was the 
moft precipitate cafe I ever knew, having cut him off in three 
days. Pope to Swift. 

Prec: pitats. n.f. A corrofive medicine made by precipi- 
tating mercury. 

As the efcar feparated, I rubb’d the fuper-excreIcence of 
flefh with the vitriol-ftone, or fprinkled it with precipitate. 

Wifeman’s Surgery, 
Preci’PITATELY. adv. [from precipitate. } 
1. Headlong ; fteeply down. 
2. Haftily ; in blind hurry. 

It may happen to thofe who vent praife or cenfure too pre- 
cipitately, as it did to an Englith poet, who celebrated a noble- 
man for erecting Dryden’s monument, upon a promife which 


he forgot, till it was done by another. Swift. 
Not fo bold Arnall ; with a weight of {cull 
Furious he finks, precipitately dull. Pope’s Dunciad. 


PreciPiTa’TION. n. f. [precipitation, Fr. from precipitate. ] 
1. The act of throwing, headlong. 
Let them pite ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might down-{tretch 

Below the beam of fight, yet will I {till 

Be this to them. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2, Violent motion downward. 

‘That could never happen from any other caufe than the 
hurry, precipitation and rapid motion of the water, returning 
at the end of the deluge, towards the fea. Woodward. 

3. Tumultuous hurry ; blind hafte. 

Here is none of the hurry and precipitation, none of the 
bluftering and violence, which muft have attended thofe fup- 
pofititious changes. lVoodward’s Nat. Hi/?. 

4. Inchemiftry, Subfidency : contrary to fublimation. 

Separation is wrought by precipitation or fublimation ; that 
is, a Calling of the parts up or down, which is a kind of at- 
traction. Bacon. 

The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after the deluge, 
and the burying it in the ftrata underneath amoneft the fand, 
was to retrench the luxury of the productions of the earth, 
which had been fo ungratefully abufed by its former inha- 
bitants. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

PRECIPITOUS. adj. [precipites, Lat.] 
1. Headlong ; fteep. 

Monarchy, together with me, could not but be dafhed in 

pieces by fuch a precipitous fall as they intended. K., Charles. 
2. Hafty ; fudden. 

Though the attempts of fome have been presipitous, and 
their enquiries fo audacious as to have loft themfelves in at- 
tempts above humanity, yet have the enquiries of moft de- 
tected by the way. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

How precious the time is, how precipitous the occafion, 
how many things to be done in their juft feafon, after once a 
ground is in order. Evelyn’ s Kalendar. 

3. Rath ; heady. 
Thus frain’d for ill, he toos’d our triple hold, 

Advice unfafe, precipitous and bold. 

PRECISE. adj. [precis Fr. pracifus, Lat.] 
y. Exact, firict ; nice; having ftrigt and determinate limita- 
tions. 

Means more durable to preferve the laws of God from ob- 
livion and corruption grew in ufe, not without precifè direc- 
zion from God himtelt. Haaker, b.i. 

ʻ 


Dryden. 
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You'll not bear a letter for me ; you ftand upon. your ho- 
nour ; why, thou unconfinable bafeniefs, it is as much as I can 
do to keep the term of mine honour preci/e. Shakejp. 

The ftate hath given you licence to ftay on land fix wecks, 
and let it not trouble you if your occalions afk farther time ; 
for the law in this point is not preci/e. Bacon. 

Let us defcend from this top 

Of fpeculation; for the hour precife 

Exaéts our parting. Malton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 

In human actions there are no degrees and precife natural 
limits defcribed, but a latitude is indulged. Taylor. 

The reafonings muft be preci/e, though the practice may 
admit of great latitude. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The precife difference betwecn, a compound and collective 
idea is this, that a compound idea unites things of a different 
kind, but a collective, things of the fame kind. Watts. 

2. Formal; finical; folemnly and fuperftitioufly exact. 

The raillery of the wits in king Charles the Second’s reign, 
upon every thing which they called precie, was carried to-fo 
great an extravagance, that it almoit put all Chriftianity out 
of countenance. Addifons 

Preci’se.y. adv. [from precife.} 
1. Exaétly ; nicely; accurately. 

Doth it follow, that all things in the church, from the 
greateft to the leaft, are unholy, which the Lord hath not 
himfelf preci/ely inftituted ? Hooker, b.v. 

When the Lord had once preci/ely fet down a form of exe- 
cuting that wherein we are to ferve him, the fault appeareth 
greater to do that which we are not, than not to do that which 
we are commanded. Hooker, b. ii. 

He knows, 

He cannot fo prec:/ely weed this land, 

As his mifdoubts prefent occafion, 

His foes are {o enrooted with his friends. Shake/p. 

Where more of thefe orders than one fhall be fet in feveral 
ftories, there muft be an exquifite care to place the columns 
precifely one over another. Wotton’s Architecture. 

In his tract my wary feet have ftept, 

His undeclined ways preci/ely kept. Sandys. 

The rule, to find the age of the moon, cannot fhew pre 
cifely an exact account of the moon, becaufe of the inequality 
of the motions of the fun and of the moon. Holder. 

Meafuring the diameter of the fifth dark circle, I found 
it the fifth part of an inch preci/ély. Newton's Opticks. 

2. With fuperftitious formality ; with too much {fcrupulofity 5 
with troublefome ceremony. 
Preci'seness. n.f. [from precife.] Exactnefs ; rigid nicety. 

I will diftinguifh the cafes; though give me leave, in the 
handling of them, not to fever them with too much ¢ “eci/e- 
nefs. Bacon. 

When you have fixed proper. hours for particular ftudies; 
keep to them, not with a fuperftitious preci/ene/s, but with 
fome good degrees of a regular conftancy, Watts. 

Preci’sian. n. f. [from precife. ] 
x. One who limits or reftrains. 

Though love ufe reafon for his preci/iax, he admits him not 

for his counfellor. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windor. 

2. One who is fuperftitionfly rigorous. j 

A profane perfon calls a man of piety a precifan, Watts. 
PrECI'sIoN. n. f. [precifion, Fr.] Exact limitation. 

He that thinks of being in general, thinks never of any 
particular fpecies of being ; unlefs he can think of it with 
and without preci/ion at the fame time. Locke. 

I have left out the utmoft precifions of fractions in thefe 
computations as not neceflary ; thefe whole numbers fhewing 
well enough the difference of the value of guineas. Locke. 

I was unable to treat this part more in detail, without facri- 
ficing perfpicuity to ornament, without wandering from the 
precifion or breaking the chain of reafoning. Pope. 

Preci’siveE. adj. [from precifus, Lat.} Exactly limiting, by 
cutting off all that is not abfolutely relative to the prefent 
purpoie. 

Precifive abftraGtion is when we confider thofe things apart, 
which cannot really exift apart; as when we confider mode, 
without confidering its fubftance or fubject. Watts. 

To Preciu’DE. v a. [pracludo, Lat.} To fhut out or hinder 
by fome anticipation. 

This much will obviate and preclude the objections of our 
adverfaries, that we do not determine the final caufe of the 
fvftematical parts of the world, merely as they have refpect 
to the exigences or conveniences of life. Bentley. 

If you once allow them fuch an acceptation of chance, you 
have precluded yourfelf trom any more reafoning againft 
them. Bentley's Sermons. 

I fear there will be no way left to tell you, that I entirely 
chcem you; none but that which no bills can preclude, and 
no king can prevent. Pope. 

PRECOCIOUS. adj. [pracocis, Lat. precofe, Fr.} Ripe before 
the time. ; 

Many precocious trees, and fuch as have their fpring in the 
winter, may be found in moft parts. Brown, 


PRECOCITY. 


PRE 


Precolciry. n. f. [from precoctous.] Ripenefs before the time. 

Some impute the caule of his fall to a precocity of Ípirit and 
valour in him; and that therefore fome infe&ious fouthern air 
Gidahlate hie Howel’s Vocal Forch., 

To PRECO'GITATE. v.a. [præcogito, Lat.] To confider or 
fcheme beforehand. a i 

PrECoGNITION. n. f. [pre and cognitio, Lat.] Previous know- 
ledge ; antecedent examination, i l 

PRECONCEIT. #. f. [pre and conceit.] An opinion previoufly 
formed. ; f 

A thing in reafon impofible, which notwithftanding through 
their misfafhioned preconceit, appeared unto them no lefs cer- 
tain than if nature had written it in the very foreheads of 
all the creatures. Hooker, 

To PRECONCEIVE. v. a. [pre and conceive.] To form an 
opinion beforehand ; to imagine beforehand. 

In a dead plain the way fecmeth the longer, becaufe the 
eye hath preconceived it fhorter than the truth; and the fruf- 
trations of that maketh it feem {o. Bacon. 

Fondnefs of preconceived opinions is not like to render your 
reports {ufpect, nor for want of fagacity or care, defcétive. 

Glanuill’s Scepf. 

The reafon why men are fo weak in governing is, becaufe 
moft things fall out accidentally, and come not into any com- 
pliance with their preconceived ends, but they are forced to 
comply fubfequently, South’s Sermons. 

PRECONCEPTION. 7. f. [pre and conception.] Opinion pre- 
vioufly formed. 

Cuftom with moft men prevails more than truth, according 
to the notions and preconceptions, which it hath formed in 
our minds, we fhape the difcourfe of reafon itfelf. Hakewill, 

PRECO'NTRACT. 2. f. [præ and contrac. This was formerly 
accented on the laft fyllable.} A contra previous to another. 
He is your hufband on a precontrac? ; 
To bring you thus together, ’tis no fin. Shake/p. 
To PRECONTRA'CT. v. a. [pre and contrac?.] To contract or 
bargain beforehand. 

Some are fuch as a man cannot make his wife, though he 
himfelf be unmarried, becaufe they are already precontraéted 
to fome cther; or elfe are in too near a degree of affinity or 
confanguinity. o Alife. 

Precu’rse. n. f. [from precurro, Lat.] Forerunning. 
The like-precur/e of fierce events, 

As harbingers preceding ftill the fates, 

And prologue to the omen coming on, 

Have heaven and earth together demonftrated, Shakelpeare. 

Precu’rsor. x. f. [pracurfor, Lat. trecurfeur, Fr.] Fore- 
run er; harbinger. 

i Jove’s lightnings, 

Of dreadful thunder claps, 

Were not. 

This contagion might have been 
tion of its precurfors, viz. a rude winter, and a clofe, ful- 
phurous and fiery air. Harvey on the Plague. 

‘Thomas Burnet played the precur/er to the coming of Ho- 
mer in his Homerides. Pope. 

Prepaceous. adj. [from preda, Lat.} Living by prey. 

As thole are endowed with poifon, becaufe they are preda- 
ceous ; fo thefe need it not, becaufe their food is near at hand, 
and may be obtained without conteft. Derham. 

PreDaL. adj. [from preda, Lat.} Robbing; practifing 
plunder. This word is net countenanced from analogy, 
Sarmatia, laid by preda/ rapine low, 
Mourn’d the hard yoke, and fought relief in vain. Sz. Bayfe. 
PREDATORY. adj. [preedatorius, Lat. from prada, Lat.] 
1. Plundering; praétifing rapine. 

The king called his parliament, where he exaggerated the 

malice and the cruel predatory war made by Scotland. Bacon. 
2. Hungry ; preying ; rapacious; ravenous, 

The evils that come of exercife are, 

fpirits more hot and predatory. 
Prepecea'sEp. adj. [pre and deceafed.] Dead before. 
~ Will you mock at an ancient tradition, 


nourable refpect, and worn as a memorable trophy of prede- 
ccafed valour. 


the precurfers 
more momentary 
Shakefp. Tempeft. 


prefaged upon confidera- 


that it maketh the 
Bacon. 


LEE 


In thefe paftoral paftimes, a great many days were {pent 
to foliow their flying predeceffors. Sidney. 
‘There is caufe, why we fliould be flow and unwilling to 
change, without very urgent neceffity, the ancient ordinances, 
rites and long approved cuftoms of our venerable predeceffors, 
Hocker. 
If I feem partial to my predeceffor in the laurel, the friends 
of antiquity are not few. 1 __ Dryden. 
The prefent pope, who is well acquainted with the fecret 
hiftory, and the weakne(s of his predeceffor, {eems refolved to 


bring the projeét to its perfection. Addifen. 
~The more beauteous Cloe fat to thce, 
Good Howard, cmulous of Apelles’ art ; 
But happy thou from Cupid’s arrow free, | 
And flames that piere'd thy predeieffor's heart. Prior. 
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2. Anccftors. 
PREDESTINA’RIAN. n.f. [from fredeftinate.} 
the doétrine of predeftination. 

Why does the prede/linarian fo adventuroufly climb into 
heaven, to ranfack the celeftial archives, read God's hidden 
decrees, whicn with lefs labour he may fecure an authentick 
tranfcript within himfelf. Decay of Piety, 

ToPREDESTINATE. v. a. [predefliner, Fr, præ and de/tino, 
Lat.] ‘To appoint beforehand by irreverfible decree, 

Some gentleman or other fhall {cape a prede/linate {cratcht 
face. Shake/peare. 

Whom he did foreknow, he alfo did predeflinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his fon. Romans viii. 2g. 

Having predeftinated us unto the adoption of children by 
Jefus Chrift to himfelf. Eph. i. §. 
O Prepe'stinaTE. v, n. To hold predeftination, In ludi- 
crous language. 

His ruff creft he rears, 

And pricks up his predeftinating cars. 

PREDESTINA’TION, n. J. [predeflination, Fr. from prede/linate.] 
Fatal decree ; pre-ordination. 

Prede/lination we can difference no otherwife 
dence and prefcience, than this, that prefcience only fore- 
feeth, providence forefeeth and careth for, and hath refpect 
to all creatures, and predeftination is only of men; and yet 
not of all ta men belonging, but of their falvation properly 
in the common ufe of divines; or perdition, as fome have 
ufed it Raleigh's Hip, of the World. 

Nor can they juftly accufe 

Their maker, or their making, or their fate; . 

As if predeftination over-rul’d 

Their will, difpos’d by abfolute decree, 

Or high fore-knowledve. Milton’s Par, Loft, b. iii. 
PREDESTINA’ToR. n. f. [from predeftinate.} One that holds 
predeftination or the prevalence of pre-eftablifhed neceffity. 

Me, mine example let the Stoicks ufe, 

Their fad and cruel doétrine to maintain 3 

Let all predeffinators me produce, 


Who ftrugele with eternal fate in vain, 


Cowley. 
To PREDE'STINE. v. a. [pre and deftine.] To decree before- 
hand. 


Ye careful angels, whom eternal fate 

Ordains on earth and human aéts to wait, 

Who turn with fecret pow’r this refllefs ball, 

And bid prede/tin’d empires rife and fall. Prior. 

PREDETERMINA TION. 2. f. [predetermination, Fr. pra ‘and 
determination.) Determination made beforchand. 

This predeterminaticn of God's own will is fo far from being 
the determining of ours, that it is diftinétly the contrary; for 
fuppofing God to predetermine that I fhall a& freely ; ’tis 
certain from thence, that my will is free in refpect of God, 
and not predetermined. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To PREDETE’RMINE. v. a. [żre and determine.] To doom or 
confine by previous decree, 

We fee in brutes certain fenfible inftin@s antecedent to their 
imaginative faculty, whereby they are predetermined to the 
convenience of the fenfible life. Hale. 

PRE DIAL. [predium, Lat.] Confifting of farms. 

By the civil law, their predial eftates are liable to fifcal 
payments and taxes, as not being appropriated for the fervice 
of divine worfhip, but for profane ufes, Ayliffe. 

PRE DICABLE. adj. [ predicable, Fr. preedicabilis, Lat.] Such as 
may be affirmed of fomething. 
PREDI CABLE. 2. f [prædicabile, Lat.] A logical term, de- 

noting one of the five things which can be affirmed of any 
thing. 

Thef they call the five predicables ; becaufe every thing 
that is affirmed concerning any being, muft be the genus, fpe- 
cies, difference, fome Property or accident, Watts. 

PREDICAMENT. x. f. [ predicament, Fy, pradicamentum, Lat. ] 
I. A clafs or arrangement of beings or {ubftances ranked ac- 
cording to their natures: called alfo categorema or cate- 
gory. Harris. 

If there were nothing but bodies to be ranked by them in 
the predicament of place, then that defcription would be al- 
lowed by them as fufficient. Digby on Badies, 

2. Clafs or kind defcribed by any definitive marks. 
‘The offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, ’gainft all other voice ; 


One that holds 


Dryden, 


from provi- 


In which predicament I fay thou ftand’it. Shake/p. 
I fhew the line and the predicament, 
Wherein you range under this fubtle king, Shake/p. 
PREDICAME'NTAL, adj. [from predicament 


-] Relating to pre- 


dicaments. 

PRE'DICANT. 2, f [predicans, 
thing. 

To PRE’DICATE. uv. a. [predico, Lat.] Tovah any 
thing of another thing, 


All propofitions, Wherein a part of the complex idea, 
which any term ftands for, is predicated of that term, are 
only verbal; v. g. to fay that gold is a metal. 


Lat.] One that affirms any 


To PRE'DICATE. 


PRE 


To Pre’pieaTe. v.n. To affirm or fpeak. 

It were a prefumption to think, that any thing in any 
Created nature can bear any perfect rcfemblance of the incom- 
prchenfible perfection of the divine nature, very being itfelf 
not predicating univocally touching him and any created 
being. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

PREDICATE, 2. f. [predicatum, Lat.] That which is affirmed 
of the fubje& ; as man is rational. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the 
fubject. Watts’s Logick. 

PREDICA'TION. n. f. [predicatio, Lat. from predicate.) Affir- 
mation concerning any thing. 

Let us reafon from them as well as we can; they are only 
about identical predications and influence. Locke. 

To PREDICT. v. a. [preditius, Lat. predire, Fr.] To fore- 
tell; to forefhow. 

He is always inveighing againft fuch unequal diftributions ; 
nor does he ever ceale to predié? publick ruins, till his private 
are repaired. Government of the Tongue. 

PREDICTION. n. f. [prediðio, Lat. prediction, Fr. from pre- 
diét.} Prophefy ; declaration of fomething future. 
Thcefe predictions 

Are to the world in general, as to Cæfar. Shake/p. 

The predidtions of cold and long winters, hot and dry 
fummers, are good to be known. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

How foon hath thy prediéion, feer bleft ! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world the race of time, 

Till time ftand fix’d. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 

In Chrift they all meet with an invincible evidence, as if 
they were not prediétions, but after-relations ; and the penmen 
of them not prophets but evangelifts. South's Sermons. 

He, who prophefy’d the beft, 

Approves the judgment to the reft ; 

He’d rather choofe, that I fhould die, 

Than his prediction prove a lie. 

PREDICTOR. x. f. [from predié.] Foreteller. 

Whether he has not been the caufe of this poor man’s 

death, as well as the predictor, may be difputed. Swift. 
PREDIGE’STION. 2. f. [pre and dige/tion.] Digeftion too foon 
performed. 

Predigeflion, or hafty digeftion, fills the body full of cru- 
dities and feeds of difeafes. Bacon's Effays. 

To Prepispo’se. V. a. [præ and di/pofe.) To adapt previoufly 
to any certain purpofe. 

Vegetable productions require heat of the fun, to predifpofe 
and excite the earth and the feeds. Burnet. 

Unlefs nature be predi/pofed to friendfhip by its own pro- 
penfity, no arts of obligation fhall be able to abate the fecret 
hatreds of fome perfons towards others. South's Sermons. 

PREDISPOSITION. n. f. [pre and di/pofition.] Previous adapta- 
tion to any certain purpofe. 

It was conceived to proceed from a malignity in the con- 
ftitution of the air, gathered by the predi/po/fitions of feafons. 

Bacon’s Henry VIL 

Tunes and airs have in themfelves fome affinity with the 
affections ; fo as it is no marvel if they alter the fpirits, confi- 
dering that tunes have a predifpofition to the motion of the 
fpirits. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

External accidents are often the occafional caufe of the 
king’s evil; but they fuppofe a predi/pofition of the body. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

PREDO MINANCE. 17. f. [pre and domina, Lat.} Prevalence ; 

PREDO/MINANCY. § [uperiority; afcendency; fuperior in- 
fluence. 

We make guilty of our difafters, the fun, the moon and 
the ftars, as if we were knaves, thieves and treacherous by 
fpherical predominance. Shakefp. King Lear. 

An inflammation confits only of a fanguineous affluxion, or 
elfe is denominable from other humours, according to the 
predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or choler. Brown. 

In human bodies, there is an inceflant warfare amongft the 
humours for predominancy. Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 

‘The true caufe of the Pharifces difbelief of Chris doc- 
trine, was the predominance of their covetoufnefs. and ambi- 
tion over their will. South's Sermons. 

‘Lhe feveral rays therefore in that white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which thofe of any fort, whenever they 
become more copious than the reft, do, by their excefs 
and predominance, caufe their proper colour to appear. 

Newton. 
PREDOMINANT. adj. [predominant, Fr. pre and dominor.] 
Prevalent ; fupreme in influence ; afcendent. 

Miterable were the condition of that church, the weighty 

affairs whereof fliould be ordered by thote delibcrations, 


Swifts Mifeel. 


wherein fuch an humour as this were predominant. Hooker. 
Foul fubornation is predominant, 
And equity cxil’d your highnefs’ land. Shake/p. 
It is a planet, that will ftrike 
Where ’tis predominant ; and ’tis powerful. Shakefp. 


Thofe helps were overweighed by divers things that made 
againft him, and Were predominant in the king's mind. 
Bacon. 
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Whether the fun, predominant in hear’n, 4 

Rile on the earth ; or carth rife on the fun. Mitton. 

T could fhew you feveral pieces, where the beauties of this 
kind are fo predominant, that you could never be able to read 
or underftand them. Swift. 

To PREDOMINATE. v.n. [predominer, Fr. pre and dominor, 
Lat.] To prevail; to be aicendent ; to be fupreme in: ine 
fluence. 

So much did love t’ her executed lord 

Predominate in this fair lady’s heart. Daniel. 

The gods formed womens fouls out of thefe principles 
which compofe feveral kinds of animals; and their good or 
bad difpofition arifes, according as fuch and fuch principles 
predominate in their conftitutions. Addifon. 

The rays, reflected leaft obliquely, may predominate over 
the reft, fo much as to caufe a heap of fuch particles to ap- 
pear very intenfcly of their colour. Newton's Opticks. 

Where judgment is at a lofs to determine the choice of a 
lady who has feveral lovers, fancy may the more allowably 
predominate. Clariffa. 

To Pre’ELECT. v.a. [pre and e/ec?.] To chufe by previous 
decree. 

PRE'EMINENCE. n. f. [preeminence, Fr. pra and eminence. 
It is fometimes written, to avoid the junction of ze, prehe- 
minence. } 

1. Superiority of excellence. 

I plead for the preeminence of epick poetry. Dryden. 

Let profit have the preeminence of honour in the end of 
poetry; pleafure, though but the fecond in degree, is the 
firft in favour. Dryden. 

The preeminence of chriftianity to any other religious 
{cheme which preceded it, appears from this, that the moft 
eminent among the Pagan philofophers difclaimed many of 
thofe fuperftitious follies which are condemned by revealed 
religion. Addifon. 

2. Precedence ; priority of place. 

His lance brought him captives to the triumph of Artefia’s 
beauty, fuch, as though Artefia be amongft the faireft, yet 
in that company were to have the preeminence, Sidney. 

He toucheth it as a fpecial preeminence of Junias and An- 
dronicus, that in chriftianity they were his ancients. 

Hooker. 
I do inveft you jointly with my power, 

Preeminence, and all the large effects 

That troop with majetty. Shakef/p. King Lear. 

The Englith defired no preeminence, but offered equality 
both in liberty and privilege, and in capacity of offices and 


employments. Hayward, 
Am I diftinguifh’d from you but by toils, 
Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ! ` 
Painful preeminence. Addifon’s Cato. 


3. Superiority of power or influence. 

That which ftandeth on record, hath preeminence above that 
which paffeth from hand to hand, and hath no pens but the 
tongues, no book but the ears of men. Hooker. 

Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the needle is 
fovereign, and the North fubmits his preeminence. Brownu. 

PRE EMINENT. adj. [preeminent, Fr. pre and eminent.) Excel- 
lent above others. 
Tell how came I here? by fome great maker 

In goodnefs and in pow’r preemincnt. Ailton. 

We claim a proper intcreft above others, in the frecmuinent 
rights of the houfhold of faith. Sprat’s Sermons. 

PREEMPTION. 7. f. [preemptio, Lat.] The right of purcha- 
fing before another. 

Certain perfons, in the reigns of king Edward VI. and 
queen Mary, fought to make ule of this preemption, but crofled 
in the profecution, or defeated in their expectation, gave it 
over. Carew. 

To PREENGAGE. v. a. [pre and engage.) To engage by 
precedent ties or contracts. 

The world has the unhappy advantage of precngaging our 
paffions, at a time when we have not reflection enough to 
look beyond the inttrument to the hand whofe direction it 
obeys. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Cipfeus by his friends his fuit he mov d, 


But he was preengag’d by former tics. Dryden. 
Not ‘only made an initrument ; 
But preengaged without my own confent. Dryden. 


PREENGA'GEMENT. n.f. [from preengage.] Precedent obli- 
gation. 
My preengagements to other themes were not unknown to 
thofe for whom I was to write. Boyle. 
The opinions, fuited to their refpective tempers, will 
make way to their affent, in fpite of accidental preengage- 
ments, Glanvill’s Seep. 
Men arc apt to think, that thofe obedicnces they pay to 
God fball, like a preengagement, difannull all after-contracts 
made by guilt. Decay of Piety. 
As far as opportunity aryl former preengagements will give. 
leave. Collier of Friendjbip. 
2 
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To Preen. v. a. [priinen, Dutch, to drefs or prank up.] To 
triin the feathers of birds, to enable them to glide more cafily 
through the air: for this ufe nature has furnithed them with 
two peculiar glands, which fecrete an unctuous matter into a 
perforated oil bag, out of which the bird, on occafion, draws 
it with its bill. Bailey. 

To PrreEsTA'BLISH. v. a. [pre and cftablifh.| To fettle 

chand. 

ei a ee n. f. [from preeftablifh.] Settlement 
beforehand. 

To PREEXIST. v.a. [pre and exif, Lat.] To exit be- 
forehand. = 

If thy preexi/ting foul 
Was form’d at firit with myriads more, 
It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dryden. 

PREEXI'STENCE. n. f. [preexiflence, Fr. from preexift.] Ex- 
iftence beforehand; exiitence of the foul before its union with 
the body. 

Wifdom declares her antiquity and preexi/fence to all the 
works of this carth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
As Simonides has expofed the vicious part of women, from 
the doctrine of preexi/lence ; fome of the ancient philofophers 
have fatyrized the vicious part of the human fpecies, from a 
notion of the foul’s poftexiftence. Addifon. 

PREEXISTENT. adj. [preexiflent, Fr. pre and exiftent.) Ex- 
iitent beforehand ; preceding in exiltence. 

Artificial things could not be from eternity, becaufe they 
fuppofe man, by whofe art they were made, preexi/fent to 


them; the workman mutt be before the work. Burnet. 
Blind to former, as to future fate, 
What mortal knows his preexi/tent ftate? Pope. 


If this preexi/fent eternity is not compatible with a fuc- 
eeffive duration, then fome being, though infinitely above our 
finite comprehenfions, muft have had an identical, invariable 
continuance from all eternity, which being is no other than 
God. Bentley's Sermons. 

PREFACE. n.f. [preface Fr. præfatio, Lat.) Something 
fpoken introduétory to the main defign ; introduction ; fome- 
thing proemial. 

This fuperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praifc. Shake/p. 

Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judgment in 
ftate affairs in his Utopia, than which, in the opinion of 
Budæus in a preface before it, our age hath not feen a thing 
more deep. Peacham of Poetry. 

Heav’n’s high beheft no preface needs ; 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs are heard, and death 

Defeated of his feizure. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

To PREFACE. v. 2. [prefari, Lat.] To fay fomething intro- 
ductory. i 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her character, 
it is neceflary to preface, that fhe is the only child of a de- 
crepid father. Spectator, NÌ 449. 

To PREFACE. v.a. 

1. To introduce by fomcthing proemial. 

Thou art ralh, 


And muft be prefac’d into government. Southern. 
2. To face; tocover. A ludicrous fenfe. 
I love to wear cloaths that are flufh, 

Not prefacing old rags with plufh. Cleavelana. 


Pre Facer. n. jJ. [from preface.] The writer of a preface. 

If there be not a tolerable line in all thefe fix, the prefacer 

gave me no occafion to write better. Dryden. 
Pre’FATORY. adj. [from preface.] Introductory. 

If this propofition, whofoever will be faved, be reftrained 
only to thofe to whom it was intended, the chriftians, then 
the anathema reaches not the heathens, who had never heard 
of Chrift : after all, I am far from blaming even that prefa- 
tory addition to the creed. Dryden. 

PREFECT. x. f. [prefecius, Lat.] Governor ; commander. 
He is much 

The better foldier, having been a tribune, 

Prefect, lieutenant, prætor in the war. Benj. Fobnfon. 

It was the cuftom in the Roman empire, for the prefec?s 
and vice-roys of diftant provinces to tranfmit a relation of 
every thing remarkable in their adminiftration. Addifon. 

PREFE'CTURE. 7. f. (prefecture, Fr. prefettura, Lat.) Com- 
mand ; office of government. 
To PREFE'R. v. a. [preferer, Fr. prafero, Lat.] 
1. T'o regard more than another. 
With brotherly love, in honour prefer one another. 
2. With above before the thing poftponed. 

If {do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerufalem above my chief 
i Pfalm cxxxvii. 6. 


Ro. 


oy. 
3. With before. f 
He that cometh after me, is preferred before me; for he 
was before me. Joi. 15. 
It may worthily feem unto you a moft fhamefu! thing, to 
have prefered an infamous peace before a moft juft war. Knolles. 

O {pirit, that doft prefer 

Before all temples th’ upright heart. Milton, 
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4. With to. 
Would he rather leave this frantick fcene, 
And trees and beafts prefer to courts and men. 
5. To advance ; to exalt ; to raife. 
By the recommendation of the carl of Dunbar, he was 
profer'd to the bithoprick of Coventry and Litchfield. Clarend. 
He fpake, and to her hand prefer’d the bowl. Pope. 
6. To offer folemnly ; to propofe publickly ; to exhibit. 
They flatly difavouch 
To yield him more obedience or fupport ; 
And as t’a perjur’d duke of Lancatter, 
‘Their cartel of defiance they prefer. 
I, when my foul began to faint, 
My vows and prayers to thee prefer’d ; 
The lord my paffionate complaint, 
Even from his holy temple, heard. Sandys. 
Prefer a bill againft all kings and parliaments fince the 
conqueft ; and if that won’t do, challenge the crown and 
the two houfes. Collier on Duelling. 


Prior, 


Daniel. 


Take care, 

Left thou prefer fo rafh a pray’r ; 

Nor vainly hope the queen of love 

Will e'er thy fav’rite’s charms improve Prior. 

Every perfon within the church or commonwealth may 
prefer an accufation, that the delinquent may fuffer condign 
punifhment. lyliffe’s Parergon. 

PREFERABLE. adj. [preferable, Fr. from prefer.] Eligible be- 
fore fomething elfe. With to commonly before the thing re- 
fufed. 

The ftronger ties we have to an unalterable purfuit of hap- 
pinefs, which is greateft good, the more are we free from 
any neceflary compliance with our defire, fet upon any par- 
ticular, and then appearing preferable good, till we have duly 
examined it, Locke, 

Though it be incumbent on parents to provide for their 
children, yet this debt to their children does not quite cancel 
the fcore due to their parents; but only is made by nature 
preferable to it. Locke. 

Almoft every man in our nation is a politician, and hath a 
fcheme of his own, which he thinks preferable to that of any 
other. N Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Even in fuch a ftate as this, the pleafures of virtue would 
be fuperior to thofe of vice, and juftly preferable. Atterb. 

PRE FERABLENESS. adj. [from preferable.] The ftate of being 
preferable. 

PREFERABLY. adv. [from preferable.] In preference; in fuch 
a manner as to prefer one thing to another. 

How came he to chufe a comick preferably to the tragick 
poets ; or how comes he to chufe Plautus preferably to Te- 
rence. ‘ Dennis. 

PRe/FERENCE. 1. f. [preference, Fr. from prefer.] 
1. The act of prefering ; eftimation of one thing above an- 
other; election of one rather than another. 

It gives as much due to good works, as is confiftent with 
the grace of the gofpel; it gives as much preference to divine 
grace, as is confiftent with the precepts of the gofpel. Sprat. 

Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend about the pre- 
ference due to this or that fort of poetry. Dryden. 

We find in ourfelves a power to begin or forbear feveral 
ations of our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a 
thought or preference of the mind, ordering the doing, or not 
doing fuch a particular aétion. Locke. 

The feveral mufical inftruments in the hands of the Apollo’s, 
Mufes and Fauns, might give light to the difpute for preference 


between the ancient and modern mufick. Addifon. 
A fecret pleafure touch’d Athena’s foul 
To fee the pref’rence due to facred age 
Regarded. Pope's Odyfjey. 


2. With to before the thing poftponcd. 

This paffes with his foft admirers, and gives him the pre- 

ference to Virgil. Dryden. 

It direéts one, in preference to, or with neglect of the other, 

and thereby either the continuation or change becomes vo- 

luntary. Locke: 
2. With above. 

I fhall give an account of fome of thofe appropriate and 
difcriminating notices wherein the human body differs, and 
hath preference above the moft perfect brutal nature. Hale. 

4. With before. 

Herein is evident the vifible difcrimination between the hu- 

man nature, and its preference before it. Hale. 
5. With over. 

The knowledge of things alone gives a value to our rea- 
fonings, and preference to one man’s knowledge over an- 
other. Locke. 

PREFE'RMENT. x. f. [from prefer.] 
1. Advancement to a higher ftation. 
Pll move the king 

To any fhape of thy preferment, fuch 

As thou’lt defire. 

If you hear of that blind traitor, 


Preferment falls on him that cuts him off, 
20 G 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
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Princes muft, by a vigorous exercile of that law, make it 
every man’s intercft and honour to cultivate religion and vir- 
tuc, by rendering vice a difgrace, and the certain ruin to pre- 
Jerment or pretentions. Swift, 

2. A place of honour or profit. 
All preferments fhould be placed upon fit men. L’Efrange. 
3. Preference; act of prefering. Not in ufe. 

All which declare a natural preferment of the one unto the 

motion before the other. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

PREFE'RER. [from prefer] One who prefers. 

To PREFIGURATE. v.a. [pre and figuro, Lat.] To thew 
by an antecedent reprefentation. 

PREFIGURA’TION. n.f. [from prefigurate.] Antecedent re- 
prefentation. 

The fame providence that hath wrought the one, will 
work the other ; the former being pledges, as well as prefi- 
gurations of the latter. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The variety of prophefies and prefigurations had their punc- 
tual accomplifhment in the author of this inftitution. Norris. 

To PREFI'GURE. v.a. [pre and figuro, Lat.] To exhibit by 
antecedent reprefentation. 

What the Old Teftament hath, the very fame the New 

containeth; but that which lieth there, as under a fhadow, 
is here brought forth into the open fun ; things there prefi- 


gured, are here performed. Hooker. 
Such piety, fo chafte ufe of God’s day, 
That what we turn to feaft, fhe turn’d to pray, 
And did prefigure here in devout tafte, 
The reft of her high fabbath, which fhall laft. Donne. 


If fhame fuperadded to lofs, and both met together, as 
the finners portion here, perfectly prefiguring the two faddeft 
ingredients in hell, deprivation of the blifsful vifion, and con- 
fulion of face, cannot prove efficacious to the mortifying of 
vice, the church doth give over the patient Hammond. 

To PREFI'NE. v.a. [prefinir, Fr. prafinio, Lat.] To limit 
beforehand. 

He, in his immoderate defires, prefined unto himfelf three 
years, which the great monarchs of Rome could not perform 
in fo many hundreds. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

To PREFIX. v. a. [prefigo, Lat.] 
1. To appoint beforehand. 
At the prefix’d hour of her awaking, 
Came I to take her from her kindred’s vault. Shakefp. 
A time prefix, and think of me at laft ! Sandys, 

Its inundation conftantly increafeth the feventh day of June ; 

wherein a larger form of ipeech were fafer, than that which 


punctually prefixeth a conftant day. Brown. 
Booth’s forward valour only ferv’d to fhow, 
He durft that duty pay we all did owe: 
Th’ attempt was fair ; but heav’ns prefixed hour 
Not come. Dryden, 


2. To fettle; to cftablith. 
Becaufe I would prefix fome certain boundary between them, 
the old ftatutes end with king Edward II. the new or later 
{tatutes begin with king Edward III. Hale’s Law of England. 
Thefe boundaries of fpecies are as men, and not as nature 
makes them, if there are in nature any fuch prefixed 
bounds. Locke. 
3. To put before another thing : as, he prefixed an advertifement 
to his book. 
PREFIX. x. f. [prefixum, Lat.] Some particle put before a 
word, to vary its fignification. 

In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefixa and affixa, 
the former to fignify fome few relations, and the latter to de- 
note the pronouns pofleffive and relative. Clarke. 

It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in that lan- 
guage. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

PREFI XION, n. f. [prefixion, Fr. from prefix.] The aét of 
prefixing. Did. 
To Prero’rM. v.a. [pre and form.] To form beforehand. 
If you confider the true caule, 

Why all thefe things change, from their ordinance, 

Their natures and preformed faculties, 

To monftrous quality; why you fhall find, 

That heav’n made them inftruments of fear 

Unto fome montftrous ftate. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 

Pre'GNANCY. n. f. [from pregnant.] 
1. The ftate of being with young. 

The breaft is encompafled with ribs, and the belly left free, 
for refpiration ; and in females, for that extraordinary exten- 
fion in the time of their pregnancy. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Fertility ; fruitfulnefs ; inventive power ; acutenefs. 
_ Pregnancy is made a taper, and hath his quick wit wafted 
in giving reckonings. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
_ + his writer, out of the pregnancy of his invention, hath 
found out an old way of infinuating the groffeft reflections 
under the appearance of admonitions. Swifts Mifcel. 
PRE GNAN We adj. [preguant, Fr. praegnans, Lat. } a 
I. Teeming; breeding. 
b F Thou 

Dove-like fat ft brooding on the vaft abyfs, 

And mad {ff tt pregnant, 

His town, as fame reports, was built of old 

By Danac, pregnant with almighty gold. 


Milton. 
Dryden, 
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Through cither ocean, foolifh man ! 
That pregnant word fent forth again, 
Might to a world extend each atom there, 
For every drop call forth a fea, a heav’n for ev'ry far. Pry 
2. Frultful; fertile ; impregnating. 
All thefe in their pregnant caufes mixt: 
Call the floods from high, to rufh amain 
With pregnant ftreams, tosfwell the teeming grain. Dryden, 
3. Full of confequence. 
Thefe knew not the juft motives and pregnant grounds, 
with which I thought myfelf furnithed. King Charles, 
An egregious and pregnant inftance how far virtue furpafles 
ingenuity. Woodward's Nat. Hifi, 
O deteftable, paffive obedience! did I ever imagine I 
fhould become thy votary in fo pregnant an inftance. Arb, 
4. Evident ; plain; clear; full. An obfolete fenfe. 
This granted, as it is a moft pregnant and unfore’d pofition, 
who ftands fo eminent in the degree of this fortune as Caffio? 
a knave very voluble. Skake/p. Othello. 
Were’t not that we ftand up againft them all, 
*T were pregnant, they fhould fquare between themfelves. 
Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 


Milton, 


5. Eafy to produce any thing. 

A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 

Who by the art of known and feeling forrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shake/p. King Lear. 

6. Free; kind. Obfolete. 

My matter hath no voice, but to your own moft pregnant 
and vouchfafed ear. Shake/peare. 

PRE'GNANTLY. adv. [from pregnant.] 

1. Fruitfully. 

2. Fully; plainly ; clearly, 

A thoufand moral paintings I can thew, 

That fhall demonftrate thefe quick blows of fortune 

More pregnantly than words. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

The dignity of this office among the Jews is fo pregnantly 
fet forth in holy writ, that it is unquettionable; kings and 
priefts are mentioned together. South’s Sermons. 

Precusta’Tion. x. f. [pre and guflo, Lat.] The act of 
tafting before another. 

To PREJU'DGE. v.a. [prejuger, Fr. pra and judico, Lat.] To 
determine any queftion beforehand ; generally to condemn 
beforehand. 

If he ftood upon his own title of the houfe of Lancafter, 
he knew it was condemn’d in parliament, and prejudged in 
the common opinion of the realm, and that it tended to the 
difinherifon of the line of York. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The child was ftrong and able, though born in the eight 
month, which the phyficians do prejudge. - Bacon. 

The committee of council hath prejudged the whole cafe, 
by calling the united fenfe of both houfes of parliament an 
univerfal clamour. Swift. 

Some action ought to be entered, left a greater caufe fhould 
be injured and prejudged thereby. Ayliffe. 

To PREJU'DICATE. v.a. [pre and judico, Lat.) To de- 
termine beforehand to difadvantage. 

Our deareft friend 

Prejudicates the bufinefs, and would fcem 


To have us make denial. Shake/peare. 
Are you, in favour of his perfon, bent 
Thus to prejudicate the innocent ? Sandys. 


PREJu’DICATE. adj. [from tthe verb. ] 

1. Formed by prejudice; formed before examination. 

This rule of cafting away all our former prejudicate opi- 
nions, is not propofed to any of us to be practifed at once as 
fubjects or chriftians, but merely as philofophers. Watts. 

2. Prejudiced ; prepoffefled. 

Their works will be embraced by moft that underftand 
them, and their reafons enforce belief from prejudicate 
readers. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

PREJUDICA'TION. x. f. [from prejudicate.] The a&t of judg- 
ing beforehand. 

PREJUDICE. n. f. [prejudice, Fr. prejudicium, Lat.] 

1. Prepoflefion ; judgment formed beforehand without exami- 
nation. It is uled for prepoflefion in favour of any thing or 
againftit. It is fometimes ufed with zə before that which the 
prejudice is againft, but not properly. 

The king himfelf frequently confidered mage the perfon 
who fpoke, as he was in his prejudice, than the counfel itfelf 
that was given. Clarendon, b., viil. 

My comfort is, that their manifeft prejudice to my caufe 
will render their judgment of lefs authority. Dryden. 

There is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors of all 
kinds, for which reafon, when i talk of practiling to fly, 
filly people think me an ow! for my pains. Addin. 

2. Mifchief; detriment; hurt ; injury. This fenfe is only ac- 
cidental or confequential ; a bad thing being called a prejudice, 
only becaufe prejudice is commonly a bad thing, and is not de- 
rived from the original or etymology of the word: it were 
therefore better to ufe it lefs; perhaps prejudice ought never 
to be applied to any mifchief, which does not imply fome 
partiality or prepoflefion. In fome of the following examples 
its impropriety will be difcovered. R 
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l have not fpake one the leaft word, 

That might be prejudice of her prefent ftate, 

Or touch of her good perfon. Shake/p. Henry VIII, 
England and France might, through their amity, 

Breed hiin fome prejudice ; for from this league 

Pecp’d harms that menac’d him. Shakejp. Henry VII. 

Factions carried too high and too violently, is a fign of 
weaknefs in princes, and much to the prejudice of their au- 
thority and bufinefs. Bacon, 

How plain this abufe is, and what prejudice it does to the 
underftanding of the facred {criptures. Locke. 

A prince of this character will inftru@ us by his example, 
to fix the unfteadinefs of our politicks ; or by his conduct 
hinder it from doing us any prejudice. Addifon. 

To Prejuni'ce. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To prepoflefs with unexamined opinions ; to fill with pre- 
judices. 
Half-pillars wanted their expected height, 
And roofs imperfect prejudic'd the fight. Prior. 

Suffer not any beloved {tudy to prejudice your mind, fo far 

as to defpife all other learning. Watts. 
No fnares to captivate the mind he {preads, 

Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. 

2. To obftruct or injure by prejudices previoufly raifed. 

Companies of learned men, be they never fo great and re- 
verend, are to yield unto reafon; the weight whereof is no 
whit prejudiced by the fimplicity of his perfon, which doth 
alledge it. Hooker, b. ii. f. 7. 

Neither muft his example, done without the book, preju- 
dice that which is well appointed in the book. Woitgifte. 

I am not to prejudice the caufe of my fellow-poets, though 
I abandon my own defence. Dryden, 

3- To injure; to hurt; to diminifh; to impair; to be detri- 
mental to. This fenfe, as in the noun, is often improperly 
extended to meanings that have no relation to the original 
fenfe ; who can read with patience of an ingredient that pre- 
judices a medicine ? 

The ftrength of that law is fuch, that no particular nation 
can lawfully prejudice the fame by any their feveral laws and 
ordinances, more than a man by his private refolutions, the 
law of the whole commonwealth wherein he liveth. Hooker. 

The Danube refcu’d, and the empire fav’d, , 

Say, is the majefty of verfe retriev’d ? 

And would it prejudice thy fofter vein, 

To fing the princes, Louis and Eugene ? Prior. 

To this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the compofition 
of its ingredients than the watry infufion; and, as gentian 
and lemon-peel make a bitter of fo grateful a flavour, the 
only care required in this compofition was to chufe fuch an ad- 
ditian as might not prejudice it. London Difpenfatory. 

PREJUDICIAL. adj. [ prejudiciable, Fr. from prejudice. } 

1. Obftructive by means of oppofite prepoffeffions. 

2. Contrary ; oppofite. 

What one fyllable is there, in all this, prejudicial any way 
to that which we hold ? Hooker, b. ii. f. 5. 

3. Mifchievous ; hurtful ; injurious ; detrimental. This fenfe 
is improper. See PREJUDICE, noun and verb. 

His going away the next morning with all his troops, was 
moft prejudicial and moft ruinous to the king’s affairs. Claren. 

One of the young ladies reads, while the others are at 
work ; fo that the learning of the family is not at all preju- 
dictal to its manufactures. Addifon’s Guardian. 

A ftate of great profperity, as it expofes us to various 
temptations, fo it is often prejudicial to us, in that it {wells 
the mind with undue thoughts. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Prejupi’cranwess. x. /. [from prejudicial.) The ftate of being 
prejucicial ; mifchievoufnefs. - 

Pre‘Lacy. n. f. [from prelate.] 

1. The dignity or poft of a prelate or ecclefiaftick of the higheft 
order. 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices; as that of 
the pontificate, a patriarchfhip, an archbifhoprick and bifhop- 
rick. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. Epifcopacy ; the order of bifhops. 

‘The prefbyter, puff’d up with fpiritual pride, 

Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride, 

His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 

And parcel out republick prelacy. Dryden. 

_ How many are there, that call themfelves proteftants, who 
put prelacy and popery together as terms convertible. Swift. 

3. Bifhops. Collectively. 

Divers of the reverend prelacy, and other moft judicious 
men, have efpecially beftowed their pains about the matter of 
jurifdiction. Hooker’s Dedication. 

PRE'LATE. n». J: {prelat, Fr. prelatus, Lat.] An ecclefi- 
aftick of the higheft order and dignity. 

It befeemed not the perfon of fo grave a prelate, to be ei- 
ther utterly without countel, as the reit were, or in a common 
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perplexity to thew himfelf alone fecure. Hooker. 
Hear him but reafon in divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wifh 
You would defirc the king were made a prelate. Shake/p. 
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The archbifhop of Vienna, a reverend prelate, faid one 
day to king Lewis XI. of France; fir, your mortal enemy is 
dead, what time duke Charles of Burgundy was flain. Decon. 

Yet Munfter’s prelate ever be accurft, 
In whom we feek the German faith in vain. Dryden. 
PretaricaL. adj. [from prelate.) Relating to prelate or 
prelacy. Dia. 
PRELA TION. n. f- [prelatus, Lat.] Preference ; fetting of 
one above the other. 

In cafe the father left only daughters, they equally fuc- 
ceeded as in co-patnerfhip, without any prelation or preterence 
of the eldeft daughter to a double portion. Hale. 

PRE'LATURE. L7. f. [prælatura, Lat. prelature, Fr.] The 

PRE'LATURESHIP. § {tate or dignity of a prelate. Didi. 

Preve'crion. 2. f. [preledtio, Lat.] Reading; leéture ; 
difcourfe. y 

He that is defirous to profecute thefe afyftata of infinitude, 
let him refort to the prelections of Faber. Hale. 

PRELIBA'TION. n./. [from pralibo, Lat.] ‘Tafe beforehand ; 
cffufion previous to tafting. 

The firm belief of this, in an innocent foul, is a high 
prelibation of thofe eternal joys. More's Divine Dialogues. 

PRELIMINARY. adj. [preliminaire, Fr. præ limine, Lat.] Pre- 
vious; introductory ; proemial. 

My matter needed not the affiftance of that preliminary poet 
to prove his claim ; his own majeftick mien difcovers him to 
be the king. Dryden. 

PRELIMINARY. x. f. Something previous ; preparatory mea- 
fures. 

The third confifts of the ceremonies of the oath on both 
fides, and the preliminaries to the combat. Notes on Iliad. 

PRELU'DE. n.f. (prelude, Fr.praludium, Lat.] 
1. Some fhort flight of mufick played before a full concert. 
2. Something introdućtory ; fomething that only fhews what is 
to follow. 
To his infant arms oppofe 

His father’s rebels and his brother’s foes ; 

Thofe were the preludes of his fate, 

That form’d his manhood, to fubdue 

The hydra of the many-headed hiffing crew. Dryden. 

The laft Georgick was a good prelude to the fEneis, and 
very well fhewed what the poet could do in the defcription of 
what was really great. Addifon. 

One conceffion to a man is but a prelude to another. 

Clariffa. 
To PRELU'DE. v. a. [preluder, Fr. praludo, Lat.] To ferve 
as an introduction; to be previous to. 
Either fongfter holding out their throats, 

And folding up their wings, renew’d their notes, 

As if all day, preluding to the fight, 

They only had rehears’d, to fing by night. Dryden. 

PRELUDIous. adj. [from prelude.] Previous ; introductory. 
That’s but a pre/udious blifs, 


Two fouls pickeering in a kifs. Cleaveland. 
PRELU DIUM. n.f. [Latin.] Prelude. 
This Menelaus knows. expos’d to fhare 
With me the rough preludium of the war. © Dryden, 
PrELu'sive. adj. [from prelude.) Previous; introductory ; 
proemial. 


The clouds 

Softly fhaking on the dimpled pool 

Prelufive drops, let all their moifture flow. Thomfon. 

PREMATURE. adj. [prematuré, Fr. prematurus, Lat.] Ripe 
too foon ; formed before the time ; too early ; too foon faid, 
believed, or done; too hafty. 

*Tis hard to imagine, what poffible confideration fhould 
perfuade him to repent, ’till he depofited that premature per- 
fuafion of his being in Chrift. Hammond's Fundamentals, 

PreMATU’RELY. adj. [from premature.) Too early ; too 
foon ; with too hafty ripenefs. 

PREMATURENESS. ) x. f. [from premature.) Too great hafte ; 

PREMATU’RITY. +§ unfeafonable earlinefs. 

To PREMEDITATE. v.a. [prameditor, Lat. premediter, 
Fr.] To contrive or form beforehand ; to conceive before- 
hand. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purpofed 

To greet me with premeditated welcomes. 

With words premeditated thus he faid. Dryden, 

To PREME'DITATE. v. n. To have formed inthe mind by 
previous meditation ; to think beforehand. 

Of themfelves they were rude, and knew not fo much as 
how to premeditate ; the {pirit gave them fpeech and eloquent 
utterance. Hooker's Ecclefiaftical Polity, 

PREMEDITA‘TION, 7. J. [premeditatio, Lat. premeditation, Fr. 
from premeditate.] A& of meditating beforehand, 

Are all th’ unlook’d-for iffue of their bodies 

‘To take their rooms ere I can place myfelf. 

A cold premeditation for my purpofe ? Shake/p. 

Hope is a pleafant premeditation of enjoyment, as when a 
dog expects, till his mafter has done picking of the bone. 

More's Antidote againf? Athei/m. 


Shakefp. 
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Verfe is not the effect of fudden thought ; but this hinders 
not, that fudden thought may be reprefented in verfe, fince 
thofe thoughts muft be higher than nature can raife without 
premeditation. Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 

Pre'mices. n.f. [primitia, Lat. premices, Fr.] Firft fruits. 

A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered to the 

gods at their feftivals, as the premices or firft gatherings. Dry. 
PRE'MIER. adj. [French.] Firft; chicf. 
The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in regard of 
his dominions. Camden’s Remains. 
Thus families like realms, with equal fate, 
Are funk by premier minifters of ftate. 
To Premise. v. a. [pramiffus, Lat.] 
1. To explain previoully ; to lay down premifes. 

The apoftle’s difcourfe here is an anfwer upon a ground 
taken ; he premi/eth, and then infers. Burnet. 

I premije thefe particulars, that the reader may know | enter 
upon it as a very ungrateful tafk. Addifon. 

2. To fend before the time. Not in ufe. 
O let the vile world end, 
And the premifed flames of the laft day 
Knit earth and heav’n together ! Shake/p. Henry VI. 
To PREME'RIT. v-a. [premereor, Lat.] To deferve before. 

They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who had fo much 

premerited of them. King Charles. 
Premises. n. fe [premiffa, Lat. premiffes, Fr[ 
1. Propofitions antecedently fuppofed or proved. 

They infer upon the premifes, that as great difference as 
commodioufly may be, there fhould be in all outward cere- 
monies between the people of God, and them which are not 
his people. Hooker, b.iv. f- 7. 

This is fo regular an inference, that whilft the premifes {tand 
firm, it is impoflible to fhake the conclufion. Decay of Piety. 

She ftudy’d well the point, and found 

Her foes conclufions were not found, 

From premifes erroneous brought, 

And therefore the deduétion’s nought. Swift's Mifcel. 

2. In low language, houfes or lands,: as, J was upon the pre- 
miles. 

Pre'miss. n. f. [premiffum, Lat.] Antecedent propofition. 
This word is rare in the fingular. 

They know the major or minor, which is implied, when 
you pronounce the other prerni/s andthe conclufion. atts. 

Premium. x. f. [pramium, Lat.] Something given to invite 
a loan or a bargain. 

No body cares to make loans upon a new project ; whereas 
men never fail to bring in their money upon a land-tax, when 
the premium or intcrett allowed them is fuited to the hazard 
they run. Addifon’s Freeholder, NY 23. 

People were tempted to lend, by great premiums and large 
intereft ; and it concerned them to preferve that government, 
which they had trufted with their money. Swift s Mifcel. 

To PREMONISH. va. [premoneo, Lat.} To warn or admo- 
nifh beforehand. 
PREMO'NISHMENT. 2. f. [from premoni/p.] Previous information. 

After thefe premonifbments, I will come to the compartition 
itfelf. : Wotton’s Archite@iure. 

PREMONI'TION. n. f. [from premonifh.] Previous notice ; pre- 
vious intelligence. 
What friendly premonitions have been {pent 

On your forbearance, and their vain event. Chapman. 

How great the force of fuch an erroneous perfuafion is, we 
may colleét from our Saviour’s premonition to his difciples, 
when he tells them, that thofe whe killed them fhould think 
they did God fervice. Decay of Piety. 

pape NITORY. n. f. [from pra and monco, Lat.] Previoufly 
adviling. 

To PREMONSTRATE. V. a. [pre and monfiro, Lat.] To fhow 
beforehand. 

PREMUNIRE. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. A writ in the common law, whereby a penalty is incurrable, 
as infringing fome ftatute. oe 

Premunire is now grown a good word in our Englifh laws, 
by tract of time; and yet at firft it was merely miftaken for a 
premoncre. Bramball again/t Hobbs. 

Woolfey incurred a premunire, forfeited his honour, eitate 
and life, which he ended in great calamity. South. 

2. The penalty fo incurred. 
3. A difficulty ; a diftrefs. A low ungrammatical word. 
Premu’nition. n.f. [from premunio, Lat.) An anticipation 
of objection. 
To PRENO/MINATE. v.a. [pranomino, Lat.] To forename. 
i He you would found, 

Having ever feen, in the prenominate crimes, 

The youth, you breathe of, guilty- Shakefp. Hamlet. 
PRENOMINA'TION. n. f. [pre and nomino, Lat.] ‘The privi- 
lege of being namcd hrft. 

The watry produćtions fhould have the prenomination ; and 
they of the land rather derive their names, than nominate 
thofc of the fea. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

PRENO'TION. 1. f. [prenotion, Fr. præ and nofco, Lat.] Fore- 
knowledge ; prefcience. 


Swift. 
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The hedgehog’s prefenfion of winds is fo exact, that it 
floppeth the north or fouthern hole of its neft, according unto 
prenotion of thefe winds enfuing. Brown, 

PRENTICE. n. f. (contracted, by colloquial licence, from 
apprentice.} One baund to a matters in order to inftruction 
in a trade. 

My accufer is my prentice, and when I did correct him for 
his fault, he did vow upon his knees he would be even with 
me. Shakefp. Henry V1. 

Prenticesnip. n.f. [from prentice.] The fervitude of an 
apprentice. 
He ferv'd a prentice/bip, who fets up fhop, 
Ward try’d on puppies, and the poor his drop. Pope. 
PRENU'NCIATION. n. f. [pranuncio, Lat.] The act of telling 
before. Diét. 
Prro’ccurancy. 1. f. [from preoccupate.} -The act of taking 
poffeffion before another. 
To PREO’CCUPATE. v. a. [preoccuper, Fr. preoccupo, Lat. ] 
1. To anticipate. 

Honour afpireth to death ; grief flieth to it; and fear pre- 

occupieth it. Bacon. 
2. To prepoflefs ; to fill with prejudices. 

That the model be plain without colours, left the eye 

preoccupate the judgment. Wotton’s Architecture. 
Preoccupa Tion. n.f. (preoccupation, Fr. from preoccupate. | 
1. Anticipation. 
2. Prepoflefiion. 
3. Anticipation of objection. 

Asif, by way of preoccupation, he fhould have faid ; well, 
here you fee your commitfion, this is your duty, thefe are 
your difcouragements ; never feek for evafions from worldly 
afflictions ; this is your reward, if you perform it 5 this is your 
doom, if you decline it. South's Sermons. 

To Preoccupy. v.a. To prepoflefs; to occupy by antici- 
pation or prejudices. 

I think it more refpeétful to the reader to leave fomething 
to reflections, than preoceupy his judgment. Arbuthnot. 

To PrE/OMINATE. V.a. [pre and ominor, Lat.] To prog- 
nofticate ; to gather from omens any future event. 

Becaufe many ravens were feen when Alexander entered 
Babylon, they were thought to preominate his death. Brown, 

Prr/opinion. n.f. [pre and opinio, Lat.] Opinion antece- 
dently formed ; prepofleffion. 

Diet holds no folid rule of feleétion; fome, in indiftinct 
voracity, eating almoft any; others, out of a timorous pre- 
opinion, refraining from very many things. Brown. 

To PREORDAIN. v. a. [præ and ordain.) To ordain before- 
hand. 

Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and if all things 
be preordained by God, and fo demonftrated to be willed by 
him, it remains there is no fuch thing as fin. Hammond. 

Few fouls preordain’d by fate, 
The race of gods have reach’d that envy’d ftate. Ra/com. 
Preo’RDINANCE. 2. f. [fre and ordinance.] Antecedent de- 
cree; firftdecree. Not in ufe. 
Thefe lowly courtefies 

Might ftir the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn preordinance and firft decree 

Into the Jaw of children. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 

Boronia eS n. f. [from preordain.] ‘The act of preor- 
aining. 

PREPARATION. n.f. [preparatio, Lat. preparation, Fr. from 
prepare. | 

1. The aĝ of preparing or previoufly fitting any thing to any 
purpofe. 

Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due preparation for 
another life, than our unhappy miftake of the nature and end 
of this. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

2. Previous meafures. 

I will thew what preparations there were in nature for this 

grcat diflolution, and after what manner it came to pafs. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
3. Ceremonious introduction. 

I make bold to prefs, with fo little preparation, upon you. 

—You’re welcome. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
4. ‘The a& of making or fitting by a regular procefs. 

In the preparations of cookery, the moft volatile parts of 

vegetables are deftroyed. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
5. Any thing made by procefs of operation. 

I wilh the chymitts had been more fparing, who magnify 
their preparations, invcigle the curiofity of many, and delude 
the fecurity of mott. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

6. Accomplithment ; qualification. Out of ule. 

Sir John, you arc a gentleman of excellent breeding, au- 
thentick in your place and perfon, generally allowed for your 
many warlike, courtlike and learned preparaticns. Shake/p- 

PREPARATIVE. adj. (preparatif, Fr. from prepare.} Having 
the power of preparing or qualifying. ; 

Would men have {pent toiliome days and watchful nights 
in the laborious queft of knowledge preparative to this 
work. South's Sermons. 
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P D f ([preparatif, Fr. from prepare] i 
1. That which has the power of preparing or previoully fitting. 
They tell us the profit of reading 1s fingular, in that it 
ferveth for a preparative unto fermons. Hooker. 
My book of advancement of learning may be fome trepa- 
rative or key for the better opening of the inftauration. Bacon. 
Refolvednets in fin can, with no reafon, be imagined a pre- 
arative to remifhon. Decay of Prety. 
2. That which is done in order to fomething elfe. 
The miteries, which have enlued, may be yet, through 
thy mercy, preparatives to us of future bleffings. K. Charles. 
Such a temper is a contradiction to repentance, as being 
founded in the deftruction of thofe qualities, which are the 
only difpofitions and fre: aratives to it. South's Sermons. 
What avails it to make all the neceflary preparatives for 
our voyage, if we do not actually begin the journey. Dryden. 
PREPARATIVELY. adv. [from frepavative.] Previoufly ; by 
way of prep2ration. l 
It is preparatively neceflary to many ufcful things in this 
life, as to make a man a good phyfician. Hale. 
PREPA 2 ATORY. cdj. [preparatoire, Fr.] 
1. Antecedently necefiary. 
The practice of all thefe is proper to our condition in this 
world, and freparatory to our happinefs in the next. Tillot/on. 
». Introductory ; previous; antecedent. 
Preparatory, limited and formal interrogatories in writing 
preclude this way of occafional interrogatories. Hale. 
Rains were but preparatory, the violence of the deluge de- 
ended upon the difruption of the great abyls. Burnet. 
To PREPARE. v. a. [sreparc, Lat. preparer, Fr.] 
1. To fit for any thing; to adjuft to any ufe ; to make ready for 
any purpofe. 
Patient Octavia, plough thy vifage up 
With her prepared nails. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 
Confound the peace eftablifh’d, and prepare 


Their foulsto hatred, and their hands to war. Dryden. 
Our fouls, not yet prepar’d for upper light, 
Till doomfday wander in the fhades of night. Dryden. 


The beams of light had been in vain difplay'd, 
Had not the eye been fit for vifion made ; 
In vain the author had the eye prepar’d 
With fo much {kill, had not the light appear’d. Blackmore. 
2. To qualify for any purpofe. 
Some preachers, being prepared only upon two or three 
points of doétrine, run the fame round. Addifon. 
. To make ready beforehand. 
There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may pre- 
pare acity for habitation. Pfalm cvii. 36. 


Now jrepare thee for another fight. Milton. 
He took the golden compafles, prear’d 

In God's eternal ftore, to circumfcribe 

This univerte. Milton. 


4. To form; to make. 

The woman fled into the wildernefs, where fhe hath a 
place prepared of God to feed her. Rev, xii. 6. 

He hath founded it upon the feas, and prepared it upon the 
floods. Pfalm xxiv. 2. 

5- To make by regular procefs: as, he prepared a medicine. 
To PREPARE. 7. ^. 
1. To take previous meafures. 

Efficacy is a powcr of fpeech, which reprefents to our 
minds the lively ideas of things fo truly, as if we faw them 
with our eyes; as Dido preparing to kill herfelf. | Peacham. 

2. To make every thing ready; to put things in order. 

Go in, firrah, bid them prepare for dinner. Shake/p. 

The long-tuffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing. 1 Peter ti. 2. 

2. To make one’s {elf ready ; to put himfelf in a ftate of ex- 
pectation. 
Prepare. n. f. [fromthe verb.] Preparation ; previous mea- 
fures. Not in ufe. 
In our behalf 
Go levy men, and make pretare for war. Shake/p. 
PreEPAREDLY. adv. [from prepared.) By proper precedent 
meatures. 
She preparedly may frame herfelf 
Yo th’ way fhe’s forc’d to. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
PREPAREDNESS 2. f. [from frepare.] State or act of being 
prepared : as, he’s in a preparednefs for his final exit. 
Preparer. 7. f. [from prepare.) 
1. One that prepares ; onc that previoufly fits. ; 

The bifhop of Ely, the fitreft preparer of her mind to re- 

ceive fuch a doleful accident, came to vifit her. Wotton. 
2. That which fits for any thing. 

Codded grains are an improver of land, and preparer of it 

for other crops. Mortimers Hufbandry. 
PREPE'NSE, 7 adj. [prepenfusy Lat.] Forethought; precon- 
PREPENSED. f ceived; contrived beforehand ; as, malice pre- 

pente. j 
To PREPONDER, V. a. [from preponderate.] To outweigh. 

Though pillars by channelling be feemingly ingrofled to 
our fight, yet they are truly weakned ; and therefore ought 
not to be the more flender, but the more corpulent, unlefs 
apparences preponder truths. Wotton's ArchiteCure. 
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Prrpo/NDERANCE. 1%. J. [from preponderate.] The ftate of 
PREPO/NDERANCY. § outweighing ; fuperiority of weight. 

As to addition of ponderofity in dead bodies, comparing 
them unto blocks, this occafional preponderancy is rather an 
appearance than reality. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

‘The mind fhould examine all the grounds of probability, 
and, upon a due balancing the whole, reject or receive pro- 
portionably to the preponderancy of the greater grounds of 
probability. | Locke. 

Little light boats were the fhips which people ufed, to the 
fides whereof this fith remora faftening, might make it {wag, as 
the leat preponderance on either fide will do, and fo retard its 
courfe. Grew’s Mufeum. 

To PREPO'NDERATE. v. a. [prapondero, Lat. ] 
1. To outweigh ; to overpower by weight. ; 

An inconfiderable weight, by diftance from the centre of 
the balance, will preponderate greater magnitudes. Glanvill. 

The trivialleft thing, when a paffion is caft into the tcale 
with it, preponderates {ubftantial bleflings. Gov. of the Tongue. 

2. To overpower by ftronger influence. 
To PREPONDERATE. V. A. 
1. To exceed in weight. 

He that would make the lighter fcale prefonderate, will not 
fo foon do it, by adding increale of new weight to the empticr, 
as if he took out of the heavier, what he adds to the lighter. 

Locke. 

Unlefs the very mathematical center of gravity of every 

. fyftem be placed and fixed in the very mathematical center of 
the attractive power of all the reft, they cannot be evenly at- 
tracted on all fides, but muft preponderate fome way or other. 
Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To exceed in influence or power analogous to we:ght. 

In matters of probability, we cannot be fure that we have 
all particulars before us, and that there is no evidence be- 
hind, which may outweigh all that at prefent feems to pre- 
ponderate with us. Locke: 

By putting cvery argument on one fide and the other into 
the balance, we muft form a judgment which fide prepon- 
derates. | Watts: 

PREPONDERA’TION. ^. f. [from preponderate.] The act or 
{tate of outweighing any thing. 

In matters, which require prefent practice, we muft con- 

tent ourfelves with a mere preponderation of probable reafons. 


Watts’s Logick. 
To Prepo’sE. v.a. [prepofer, Fr. prepono, Lat.) To put 
before. Dia. 


PREPOSITION. n. f. [prepofition, Fr. prepofitio, Lat.] In 
grammar, a particle governing a cafe. 

A prepofition fignifies fome relation, which the thing figni- 
fied by the word following it, has to fomething going before in 
the difcourfe; as, Cefar came to Rome. Clarke’s Lat. Gram. 

PREPO'SITOR. n. f. [prepoftor, Lat.] A fcholar appointed by 
the mafter to overlook the reft. 

To PREPOSSE'SS. v. a. [pre and poffe/s.] To fill with an 
opinion unexamined ; to prejudice. 

She was prepofféffed with the fcandal of falivating. ifem. 

Preposse’ssion. n. f. [from prepoffe/s.] 
1. Preoccupation ; firt pofleffion. 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every man 
to give piety the prepoffejfion, before other competitors fhould 
be able to pretend to him; and fo to engage him in holinefs 
firt and then in blifs. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2. Prejudice ; preconceived opinion. 

Had the poor vulgar rout only, who were held under the 
prejudices and prepaffeffions of education, bcen abufed into 
fuch idolatrous fuperftitions, it might have been pitied, but 
not fo much wondred at. South’s Sermons. 

With thought, from prepoffeffion free, reflect 

On folar rays, as they the fight refpect. 

PREPO’STEROUS. adj. [prepofterus, Lat.} 
1. Having that firft which ought to be laft; wrong ; abfurd ; 
perverted. 

Put a cafe of a land of Amazons, where the whole go- 
vernment, publick and private, is in the hands of women : 
is not fuch a prepo/ferous government againft the firft order of 
nature, for women to rule over men, and in itfelf void? Bac. 

Death from a father’s hand, from whom I fitit 

Receiv’d a being! ’tis a prepofterous gift, 

An a& at which inverted nature ftarts, 


Blackmore. 


And blufhes to behold herfelf fo cruel. Denham: 
Such is the world’s prepofterous fate 5 

Amongft all creatures, mortal hate 

Love, though immortal, doth create. Denham. 


By this diftribution of matter, continual přovifion is every 
where made for the fupply of bodies, quite contrary to the 
prepofterous reafonings of thofe men, who expected fo different 
a refult. Woodward's Nat Hijt: 

The method I take may be cenfired as prepoflerous, be- 
caufe J thus treat laft of the antediluvian earth, which was 
firft in order of nature. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

2. Applied to perfons : foolifh ; abfurd. i 
Prepofterous afs ! that never read fo far 
To know the caufe why mufick was ordain’d. Shakefb. 
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PREPO'STEROUSLY. adv. [from prepofterous.] Ina wrong fitua- 
tion ; abfurdly. 
Thofe things do beft pleafe me, 

That befal prepof’ronfly.  Shake/p. Midf. Night’s Dream. 

Upon this fuppofition, one animal would have its lungs, 
where another hath its liver, and all the other members pre- 
pofieroufly placed ; there could not be a like configuration of 
parts in any two individuals. Bentley's Sermons. 

Prepo'sreRousness. x. j. [from prepo/lerous.] Abfurdity ; 
wrong order or method. 

Pre'porency. n. f. [prepotentia, Lat.] 
‘predominance. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and 
fuch as arifeth from aconftant root in nature, we might ex- 
pect the fame in other animals. Brown. 

Prepu'ce. 2. f. [prepuce, Fr. preputium, Lat.] That which 
covers the glans; forefkin. 

The prepuce was much inflamed and fwelled. — /Vifeman. 

To Pre’REQUIRE. V. a. [pre and require.] To demand pre- 
vioufly. 

Some primary literal fignification is preregutred to that other 
of figurative. Hammond. 

PRERE QUISITE. adj. [præ and requifite.} Something previoufly 
neceflary. 

The conformation of parts is neceflary, not only unto the 
prerequifite and previous conditions of birth, but alfo unto the 
parturition. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Before the exiftence of compounded body, there muft be a 
pre-exiftence of active principles, neceflarily prerequi/ite to 
the mixing thefe particles of bodies. Hale. 

PREROGATIVE. n. f. [prerogative, Fr. prerogativa, low Lat.] 
An exclufive or peculiar privilege. 
My daughters and the fair Parthenia might far better put 
in their claim for that prerogative. Sidney. 
Our prerogative 
Calls not your countels, but our natural goodnefs 
Imparts this. 
How could communities, 

The primogeniture, and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, f{ceptres, and crowns, 

But by degree, ftand in authentick place ? Shake/p. 

The great Caliph hath an old prerogative in the choice and 
confirmation of the kings of Aflyria. Knolles. 

They are the beft laws, by which the king hath the jufteft 
prerogative, and the people the beft liberty. Bacon. 

Had any of thefe fecond caufes defpoiled God of his pre- 
rogative, or had God himfelf conftrained the mind and will 
of man to impious aéts by any celeftial inforcements? Raleigh. 

They obtained another royal prerogative and power, to 
make war and peace at their pleafure. Davies. 

The houfe of commons to thefe their prerogatives over the 
lords, fent an order to the lieutenant of the tower, that he 


Superior power ; 


Shake/p. 


fhould caufe him to be executed that very day. Clarendon. 
For freedom ftill maintain’d alive, 
Freedom an Englifh fubjects’ fole prerogative, 
Accept our pious praife. Dryden. 


All with the dire prerogative to kill, 

Ev’n they wou’d have the pow’r, who want the will. 
Dryden. 
It feems to be the prerogative of human underftanding, 
when it has diftinguifhed any ideas, fo as to perceive them to 
be different, to confider in what circumftances they are ca- 
pable to be compared. Locke. 
I will not confider only the prerogatives of man above other 
animals, but the endowments which nature hath conferred on 
his body in common with them. Ray on the Creation. 
PREROGATIVED. adj. [from prerogative.] Having an exclu- 

five privilege ; having prerogative. 

*Tis the plague of great ones, 
Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the bafe ; 
Tis deftiny unfhunable. Shakefp. 

Pres. Pres, preft, feem to be derived from the Saxon, pneoyt, a 
pricft ; it being ufual in after times to drop the letter o in like 
cafes. Gibfon’s Camden. 

PRESA’GE. n.f. [prefage, Fr. prafagium, Lat.] Prognoftick ; 
prefenfion of futurity. 

Joy and fhout prefage of victory. Milton. 
Dreams have generally been confidered by authors only as 

revelations of what has already happened, or as pre/ages of 
what is to happen. Addifon. 

To Presa’ce. v, a. [prefager, Fr. prefagio, Latin. ] 

1. To forcbode; to foreknow ; to foretell; to prophefy. 

Henry’s late prefaging prophefy 
Did glad my heart with hope. Shakefp. Henry V1. 
e l What pow’r of mind 
Forefecing, or prefaging from the depth 
Of knowledge paft or prefent, could have fear’d 
How {uch united force of gods, how fuch 
As ftood like thefe, could ever know repulfe. Milton. 
This contagion might have been prefaged upon confidera- 

tion of its precurlors. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Wifh’d freedom, I prefege you foon will find, 
If heav’n be juft, and if to Virtue Kind, 
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Dryden. 
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2; Sometimes with of before the thing foretold. 
That by certain figns we may frejage 
Of heats and rains, and wind’s impetuous rage, 
The fov’reign of the heav’ns has fet on high 


The moon to mark the changes of the fky. Dryden, 
2. ‘To foretoken ; to forefhow. 
If I may truft the flattering ruth of flecp, 
My dreams pre/age fome joyful news at hand. Shakefp. 
Dreams advife fome great good prefazing. Milton, 


That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow, prefages 
A greater ftorm than all the ‘Turkifh power 
Can throw upon us. Denham's Sophy. 
When others fell, this ftanding did prefage 
The crown fhou’d triumph over pop’lar rage. 
Presa’GEMENT. 2. f. [from pre/age. } 
1. Forebodement ; prefenfion. 

I have fpent much enquiry, whether he had any ominous 

prefagement before his end. Wotton. 
2. Foretoken. 

The falling of falt is an authentick prefagement of ill luck, 
from whence nothw:thitanding nothing can be naturally 
feared. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

PRE/SBYTER. n. f. [pre/byter, Lat. meecQvrec@.] 
1. A prieft. p 

Prefbyters abfent through infirmity from their churches, 
might be faid to preach by thofe deputies who in their {lead 
did but read homilies. Hooker, b. v. J. 20. 

2. A prefbyterian. 
And prefbyters have their jackpuddings too. Butler. 
PRESBYTERIAN. adj. [mgecCutegG@.] Conlilting of elders ; 
a term for a modern form of ecclefiaftical government. 

Chiefly was urged the abolition of epifcopal, and the eftab- 

lifhing of pre/byterian government. King Charles. 
PRESBYTERIAN. n. f. [from pre/byter.] An abettor of prefby- 
tery or calviniftical difcipline. 

One of the more rigid pre/byterians. Swift, 

PRESBYTERY. n. J. [from pre/byter.] Body of elders, whether 
priefts or laymen. 

Thofe which ftood for the prefbytery, thought their caufe 
had more fympathy with the difcipline of Scotland than the 


Waller. 


hierarchy of England. Bacon. 
Flea-bitten fynod, an aflembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of pre/byt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland. 


Pre'science. n. f. [prefcience, Fr. from precient.] Foreknow- 
ledge ; knowledge of future things. 
They tax our policy, and call it cowardice, 
Foreftall our prefczence, and efteem no act 
But that of hand. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Prefcience or foreknowledge, confidered in order and nature, 
if we may fpeak of God after the manner of men, goeth be- 
fore providence ; for God foreknew all things before he had 
created them, or before they had being to be cared for; and 
prefcience is no other than an infallible foreknowledge. Ral. 
If certain prefcience of uncertain events imply a contra- 
diction, it feems it may be ftruck out of the omni{ciency of 
God, ard leave no bleinifh behind. More. 
Of things of the moft accidental and mutable nature, God's 


prefcience is certain. South. 
Freedom was firft beftow’d on human race, 
And pre/cience only held the fecond place. Dryden. 


PRE'SCIENT. adj. [prejciens, Lat.] Foreknowing; pro- 
phetick. 

Henry, upon the deliberation concerning the marriage of 

his eldeit daughter into Scotland, had fhewed himfelf fenfible 


and almoft pre/ctent of this event. Bacon. 
W ho taught the nations of the field and wood ? 
Prefcient, the tides or tempefts to withftand. Pope. 


Pre'scious. adj. [prafcius, Lat.] Having foreknowledge. 
Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 

Whofe holy foul the {troke of fortune fled ; 

Prefcious ot ills, and leaving me behind, 

To drink the dregs ot life. Dryden’s Æneis. 

To Presci'np. v. a. [pre/cindo, Lat.) To cut off; to ab- 
ftract. 

A bare act of obliquity does not only prefcind from, but 
pofitively deny fuch a fpecial dependence. Norris 

PRESCI'NDENT. adj. [prefcindens, Lat.] Abftracting. 

We may, for one tingle at, abftraét from a reward, which 
nobody, who knows the prefcindent faculties of the foul, can 
deny. Cheyne’s Philofophical Princtzles. 

To PRESCRIBE. v. a. [prefcribo, Lat. ] 
1, To fet down authoritatively ; to order; to direct. 

Doth the ftrength of fome negative arguments prove this 
kind of negative argument ftrong, by force whereof all things 
are denied, which {cripture affrmeth not, or all things, which 
fcripture prefcribeth not, condemned. Hooker. 

To the blanc moon her office they prefcrib'd. Milton. 
There’s joy, when to wild will you laws prefcribe, 
When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryden. 
When parents loves are order’d by a fon, 
Let ftreams preferibe their fountains where to run. Dryden. 
2. To direct 


2. To dire& medically. . 
The end of fatire is the amendment of vices by correction ; 


and he who writes honettly is no more an enemy to the of- 
fender, than the phyfician to the patient, when he pre/cribes 


harfh remedies. l Dryden. 
= ‘The extremeft ways they frft ordain, } 
Preferibing fuch intolerable pain, 
As none but Cæfar could fuitain. Dryden. ) 


By a fhort account of the preffing obligations which lie on 
the magiftrate, Í fhall not fo much pre/cribe direétions for the 
future, as praife what is paft. Atterbury. 

Should any man argue, that a phyfician underftands his 
own art beft; and therefore, although he fhould prefcribe poifon 
to all his patients, he cannot be juftly punifhed, but is an- 
twerable only to God. Swift. 

To PRESCRIBE. v. n. 
1. To influence by long cuftom. 

A referve of puerility we have not fhaken off from {chool; 
where being feafoned with minor fentences, they pre/cribe 
upon our riper years, and never are worn out but with our 
memories. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. To influence arbitrarily. 

The affuming an authority of ditating to others, and a 
forwardnefs to prefcribe to their opinions, is a conftant con- 
comitant of this biafs of our judgments. Locke. 

3. [Prefrire, Fr.] To form a cuftom which has the force of law. 

That obligation upon the lands did not pre/cribe or come 

into difufe, but by fifty confecutive years of exemption. Arb. 
4. To write medical directions and forms of medicine. 
Modern ’pothecaries, taught the art 

By dottor’s bills to play the doctor’s part, 

Bold in the praétice of miftaken rules, 

Prefcribe, apply, and call their mafters fools. Pope. 

PRESCRIPT. adj. [prefcriptus, Lat.] Directed; accurately 
laid down in a precept. 

Thofe very laws fo added, they themfelves do not judge 
unlawiu!; as they plainly confels both in matter of prefcript 
attire, and of rites appertaining to burial. Hooker. 

Pre’scripr. 7. f. [prefcriptum, Lat.] Direction; precept ; 
model pretcribed. ; 
By his prefcript, a fanGtuary is fram’d 
Of cedar, overlaid with gold. Milton. 
PRESCRIPTION. n. f. [prefeription, Fr. praferiptio, Lat. from 
prafcribo, Lat.] 
1. Rules produced and authorifed by long cuftom ; cuftom con- 
tinued till it has the force of law. 
> You tell a pedigree 

Of threefcore and two years, a filly time 

To make prefcrittion for a'kingdom’s worth. Shake/p. 

Ufe fuch as have prevailed betore in things you have em- 
ployed them ; for that breeds confidence, and they will ftrive 
to maintain their pre/cription. Bacon’s Effays. 

It will be found a work of no fmall difficulty, to difpoffefs 
a vice from that heart, where long pofleflion begins to plead 
prefeription. South’s Sermons. 

Our poet bade us hope this grace to find, 

To whom by long pre/cription you are kind. Dryden. 

The Lucquefe plead pre/cription, for hunting in one of the 
duke’s forefts, that lies upon their frontiers. Addijon. 

2. Medical receipt. 
My father left me fome pre/criptions 

Of rare and prov’d effects ; fuch as his reading 

And manifeft experience had collected 

For general fov’reignty. Shake/p. 

Approving of my obftinacy againft all common pre/crip- 
tions, he afked me, whether I had never heard the Indian 
way of curing the gout by moxa. Temple. 

PRE'SEANCE. n. f. [prefeance, Fr.] Priority of place in fitting. 

The ghefts, though rude in their other fafhions, may, for 
their difcreet judgment in precedence and p'efeance, read a 
Jeffon to our civileft gentry. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Presence. 2. f [prefence, Fr. præfentia, Lat.] 
1. State of being prefent; contrary to abfence. 
To-night we hold a folemn fupper, 
And Pll requeft your pre/ence. Shake/p. 
The prefence of a king engenders love 
Amongtt his fubjects and his loyal friends, 
As it difanimates his enemies. Shakefp. Hynry VI. 
2. Approach face to face to a great perfonage. 

‘The fhepherd Dorus anfwered with fuch a trembling voice 
and abafhed countenance, and oftentimes fo far from the 
matter, that it was fome {port to the young ladies, thinking 
it want of education, which made him fo difcountenanced 


with unwonted pre/ence. Sidney, b. i. 
Men that very pre/ence fear, i 
Which once they knew authority did bear ! Daniel. 


3. State of being in the view of a juperior. 

‘Thou know’ft the law of arms is fuch, 

That, whofo draws a {word in th’ prefence ’?’sdeath. Sha. 
l know not by what power I am made bold, 

In fuch a prefence here, to plead my thoughts. Shake/p. 
Wildom thy titer, and with her did’ft play 

In prejence of th’ Almighty. Milton. 

Perhaps | have not fo well confulted the repute of my in- 
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telle&tuals, in bringing thcir imperfections into fuch difcern- 
ing prefences. 4 . Glanuill's Scep/. 

Since clinging cares and trains of inbred fears, 

Not aw’d by arms, but in the pre/ence bold, 

Without refpect to purple or to goid. Dryden. 

4. A number aflembled before a great perfon. 
Look I fo pale. 

—Ay; and no man in the prefence, 

But his red colour hath foriook his cheeks. Shake/p. 

Odmar, of all this prefence docs contain, 

Give her your wreath whom you efteem moft fair. Dryden, 

5. Port; air; mien; demeanour. 

Virtue is belt in a body that is comely, and that hath ra- 
ther dignity of prefence, than beauty of afpect. Bacon. 

A graceful prefence befpeaks acceptance, gives a force to 
language, and helps to convince by look and pofture. Collier, 

How great his prefence, how erect his look, 

How ev’ry grace, how all his virtuous mother 

Shines in his face, and charms me from his eyes. Smith . 

6. Room in which a prince fhows himfelf to his court. 

By them they pafs, all gazing on them round, 

And to the prefence mount, whofe glorious view 

Their frail amazed fenfes did confound. Fairy Queen. 

An’t pleafe your grace, the two great cardinals 

Wait in the prefence. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

The lady Anne of Bretagne, paffing through the pre/ence 
in the court of France, and efpying Chartier, a famous poet, 
leaning upon his elbow faft afleep, openly kiffing him, faid, 
we muft honour with our kifs, the mouth from whence fo 
many fweet verfes have proceeded. Peacham. 

7. Readinefs at need; quicknefs at expedients. 

A good bodily ftrength is a felicity of nature, but nothing 
comparable to a large underftanding and ready prefence of 
mind. L’Eftrange. 

Errors, not to be recall’d, do find 

Their beft redrefs from pre/ence of the mind, 

Courage our greateft failings does fupply. Waller. 

8. The perfon of a fuperior. 

To her the fov’reign prefence thus reply’d. Milton. 
PRESENCE-CHAMBER. (2. f. [prefence and chamber or room.] 
PRESENCE-ROOM. § The room in which a great perfon 

receives Company. 

If thefe nerves, which are the conduits to convey thent 
from without to their audience in the brain, the mind’s pre- 
Jence-room, are fo difordered, as not to perform their functions, 
they have no poftern to be admitted by. Locke. 

Kneller, with filence and furprife, 

We fee Britannia’s monarch rife, 

And aw’d by thy delufive hand, 


As in the prefence-chamber ftand. Addifon. 
PRESE‘’NSION. n. f. [pre/enjio, Lat.] Perception beforehand. 
The hedgehog’s pre/en/ion of winds is exact. Brown, 


PRE'SENT. adj. [prefent, Fr. præfens; Lat.] 
1. Not abfent ; being face to face; being at hand. 
But neither of thefe are any impediment; becaufe the re- 
gent thereof is of an infinite immenfity more than commen- 
furate to the extent of the world, and fuch as is moft inti- 


mately prefent with all the beings of the world. — Hale. 
Be not often prefent at feafts, not at all in diflolute com- 
pany ; pleafing objects fteal away the heart. Taylor. 


Much I have heard 

Incredible to me, in this difpleas’d, 

That I was never pre/ent on the place 

OFf thofe encounters. Milton's Agoniftes. 

2. Not paft ; not future. 
Thou future things can’ft reprefent 
As prefent. Milton. 
The moments paft, if thou art wife, retrieve 

With pleafant mem’ry of the blifs they gave ; 

The prefent hours in pleafant mirth employ, 

And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. Prior. 

The prefent age hath not been lefs inquifitive than the 
former ages were. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. 

3. Ready at hand ; quick in emergencies. 

If a man write little, he had need have a great memory 5 
if he confer little, he had need have a prefent wit; and if he 
read little, ‘he had need have much cunning. Bacon: 

’Tis a high point of philofophy and virtue for a man to be 
fo prefent to himfelf, as to be always provided againft all 
accidents. L Eftrange. 

4. Favourably attentive; not neglectful ; propitious, 
Be prefent to her now, as then, 
And let not proud and factious men 
Againft your wills oppofe their mights. Benj. Fobnfons 
The golden goddefs, prefent at the pray’r, 
Well knew he meant th’ inanimated fair, 


And gave the fign of granting his defire. Dryden. 
Nor could I hope in any place but there, 
To find a god fo prefent to my pray’r. Dryden. 


s. Unforgotten; not neglectful. 


The ample mind keeps the f:veral objects all within fight, 
and prefent to the foul. Watts. 


6, Not abftracted ; not abfent of mind attentive, sA 
e 


PRE 


Zhe Present. An elliptical expreffion for the prefent time; 
the time now exifting. 
When he faw defcend 
The fon of God to judge them, terrify’d 
He fed; not hoping to efcape, but fhun 
The prefent ; fearing guilty, what his wrath 
Might fuddenly inflict. Milton. 
Men that {ct their hearts only upon the pre/ent, without 
looking forward into the end of things are ftruck at. L’ Efir. 
Who, fihce their own fnort underftandings reach 
No further than the pre/ent, think ev’n the wife, 
Spcak what they think, and tell tales of themfelves. Rowe. 
At Present. [a prefent, Fr.] At the prefent time; now; 
elliptically, for the prefent time. 
"Lhe ftate is at prefent very fenfible of the decay in their 
trade. Addijon. 
Pro’sent. n.f. [prefent, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. A gift; a donative; fomething ceremonioully given, 
Plain Clarence ! 
I will fend thy foul to heav’n, 
If heav’n will take the fre/ent at our hands, Shake/p. 
His dog to-morrow, by his mafter’s command, he muft 
carry for a prefent to his lady. Shake/p. 
He fent part of the rich fpoil, with the admiral’s enfign, as 
a prefent unto Solymar. Knolles’s Hift. of the Lurks. 
Say heav’nly mufe, fhall not thy facred vein 
Afford a prefent to the infant God ? 
Haft thou no verfe, no hymn, no folemn ftrain, 
To welcome him to this his new abode ? 
They that are to love inclin’d, 
Sway’d by chance, not choice or art 
To the firft that’s fair or kind, 
Make a pre/ent of their heart. 
Somewhat is fure defign’d by fraud or force ; 
Truft not their prefents, nor admit the horle. 
2. A letter or mandate exhibited. 
Be it known to ail men by thefe prefents. Shake/p. 
To PREsE’nt. v.a. [præjento, low Lat. prefenter, Fr. in all 
the fentes. ] 
1. To place in the prefence of a fuperior. 
On to the facred hill 
They led him high applauded, and pre/ent 
Before the feat {upreme. Muiton’s Par, Loft, b. vi. 
2. To exhibit to view or notice. 
He knows not what he fays; and vain is it, 
That we pre/ent us to him. Shakep. King Lear. 
3. To offer ; to exhibit. 
{Thou therefore now advife, 


Milton. 


Waller. 
Dryden. 


Or hear what to my mind firft thoughts prefent. Milton. 
Now ev’ry leaf, and ev’ry moving breath 
Prefents a foe, and ev’ry foe a death. Denham. 


Lectorides’s memory is ever ready to offer to his mind 
fomething out of other men’s writings or converfations, and 
is prefenting him with the thoughts of other perfons perpe- 
tually. Wattss Improvement of the Mind. 

4. To give formally and ceremonioufly. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 
* Affording pepper-corn for rent, 

Prefent a turkey or a hen 


To thofe might better {pare them ten. Prior. 
5. To put into the hands of another. 
So ladies in romance aflift their knight, 
Prefent the fpear, and arm him for the fight. Dryden. 


6. To favour with gifts. To prefent, in the fenfe of to give, 
has feveral flru€tures : we fay abfolutely, to prefent a man, to 
give fomething to him. This is lefs in ufe. The common 
phrafes are fo prefent a gift toa man; or, to prefent the man 
with a gift. 

Thou fpendeft thy time in waiting upon fuch a great one, 
and thy cftate in prefenting him ; and, after all, halt no other 
reward, but fometimes to be fmiled upon, and always to be 
{miled at. South’s Sermons. 

He now pre/ents, as ancient ladies do, 
That courted long, at length are forc’d to woo. Dryden. 
Oétavia prefented the poet, for his admirable elegy on her 


fon Marcellus. Dryden. 
Should I prefent thee with rare figur'd plate, 
O how thy rifing heart would throb and beat. Dryden. 
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. To prefer to ecclefiaftical benefices, 

‘That he put thefe bifhops in the places of the deceafed by 
his own authority, is notorioufly falfe ; for the duke of Saxony 
always prefented. Atterbury. 

8. To ofter openly. 
He was appointed admiral, and prefented battle to the 
French navy, which they retufed. Hayward. 
. To introduce by fomething exhibited to the view or notice. 
Not in ule. 
Tell on, quoth fhe, the woful tragedy, 
The which thefe reliques fad pre/ent unto. Spenfer. 
10. To lay before a court of judicature, as an object of cn- 
uiry- 
i The grand ju ies were prać ifed effectually with to prefent 
the faid pamphlet, with all ag; ravating epithets. Swift. 
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PRESENTA/NFOUS. adj. [from prafentuneus, Lat.] Ready; 
quick ; immediate. ; 

Some plagues partake of fuch malignity, that, like a pre- 
fentaneous poifon, they enecate in two hours. arvey, 

PRESE'NTABLE. adj. [trom prejent.] What may te preicnted, 

Incumbents of churches prejcaiable cannot, by their fole 
act, grant their incurabencies to others; but may make 
leafes of the profits thereof. Ayliffe’s Purergon. 

PRESENTATION. 7. f. [prefentation, Fr. from prejent.] 
1. The act of prefenting, 

Prayers are fometimes a prefentation of mere defires, as a 

mean of procuring defired effects at the hands of God. Asokers 
2. The aét of offering any one to an ecclefiattical benefice. 

He made effectual provifion for recovery of advow/fons and 
prefentations to churches. Hale, 

What, fhall the curate controul me? have not I the pre- 
fentation ? Gaj. 

3. Exhibition. 

Thefe prefeniations of fighting on the ftage, are neccflary 

to produce the effects of an heroick play. Dryden. 
4. This word is mifprinted for pre enfion. 

Although in fundry animals, we deny not a kind of natural 
meteorology, or innate pre/entation both of wind and weather, 
yet that proceeding from lenfe, they cannot retain that ap- 
prehenfion after death. Brown’s Fulgar Lrrours. 

PRESENTATIVE. adj. [from prefent.] Such as that prefenta- 
tions may be made of it. 

Mrs. Gulfton pofi: fled of the impropriate parfonage of Barc 
well, did procure from the king leave to annex the fame to 
the vicarage, and to make it pre/entative, aud gave them both 
to St. John’s College in Oxon. Spelman. 

PRESE'NTEE. n.f. (from prefënté, Fr.] One prefented to a 
benefice. 

Our Jaws make the ordinary a difturber, if he does not 
give inftitution upon the fitnefs of a perfon prefented to him, 
or at leaft give notice to the patron of the difability of his 
prejentee. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 

PRESENTER., n. f. [from prefent.] One that prefents. 
The thing was acceptable, but not the pre/enter. L’Efir. 
PRESE’NTIAL, aaj. [from prezfent.] Suppoting actua! prefence. 

By union, I do not underitand that which is local or pre- 

fential, becaufe I coniider God as omniprefent. Norris. 
PRESENTIA‘LIVY. n. f. [from prejential.] State of being 
prefent. 

‘This eternal, indivifible a&t of his exiftence makes al] 
futures actually pretent tc him; and it is the prejentiasity of 
the object, which founds the uncrring certainty ot his know- 
ledge. South's Sermons. 

To Prese’ntiaTe. v. a. [from prefent.] To make prelens. 

The fancy may be fo ftrong, as to frefentiate upon one 
theatre, all that ever it took notice of in times pait: the 
power of fancy, in pre/entiating any one thing that is pafi, 
being no lefs wondertul, than having that power, it fhould 
alfo acquire the perfection to pre/entiate them ail. Grew, 

PRESENTIFICK. adj. [prejens and facio, Latin.] Making 
pretent. Not in ule. 

PRESENTI'FICKLY. adv. [from prefentifick.] In fuch a manner, 
as to make pretent. 

‘The whole evolution of times and ages, from everlafting te 
everlaiting, is collectedly and pre/entifictly reprefented to God 
at once, as if all things and actions were, at this very inftant, 
really prefent and exiftent before him. Mre. 

PRESENTLY. adu. [from prefent.] 
1. At prefent; at this time; now. 

The towns and forts you prefently have, are fill left unto ` 
you to be kept either with or without garrifons, fo as you 
alter not the laws of the country. Sidney. 

I hope we may prefume, that a rare thing it is not in the 
church of God, even for that very word which is read to be 
prefently their joy, and afterwards their {tudy that hear it. 

Liooker, b. v. J. 2s 

To fpeak of it as requireth, would require very long dii- 
courfe ; all { will pre/ently fay is this. Hooker, b. i. fs 106 

Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which prejently 
it hath, fuppoleth itlelf to ftand in need of all which it hath 
not. * Raleigh's Efjays. 

2. Immediately ; foon after. 
Tell him, that no hiftory can match his policies, and fre- 
fently the fot fhall meafure himfelf by himiclf. South. 
Prese’NTMENT. n. f. [from prefcit. } 
1. The act of prefenting. 
When comes your book forth ? 

Upon the heels of my prefentaent. 

2. Any thing pretented or exhibited ; reprefentation. 
: Thus 1 hurl 

My dazzling {pells into the fpungy air, 

Ot power to cheat the eye with blear illufion, 

And give it falle presentments, left the place 

And my quaint habits breed aftonifhment. M iton. 

3. In law, prejentment isa mire denunciation of the jurors them- 
felves or fome other officer, as jultice, conttable, tearcher, tur- 
yeyors, and, withcut any information, of an offence inquir- 
able in the court to which it is prefented. Cowel. 

The 
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The grand juries were pra&tifed effectually with, to prefent 
the faid pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and thcir pre- 
jentments publifhed for feveral wecks in all the news- papers. 

Swift to Pope. 
Pre’sentness. 7. f. [from prefent.] Prefence of mind ; quick- 
ergencics. 
A had a much better underftanding, a much kecner 
courage, and prefentne/s of mind in danger. Clarendon. 
Parserva rion. n. f. [from preferve.] The act of prelerv- 
ing; care to ce act of keeping from deftruction, de- 
or any ill. 

ae 4 Nature does require 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 

I give my tendance to. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love him, he is 
their mighty protection, a pre/ervation from ftumbling, and 
a help from falling. Eccluf. xxxiv. 16. 

Ev’ry fenfelefs thing, by nature’s light, 

Doth prefervation feek, deftruction fhun. Davies. 

Our allwife maker has put into man the uneafinefs of hun- 
ger, thirft, and other natural defires, to determine their wills 
for the prefervation of themfelves, and the continuation of 
their fpecies. Locke. 

PRESERVATIVE. 2. f. [prefervatif, Fr. from preferve.] That 
which has the power of preferving ; fomething preventive ; 
fomething that confers fecurity. 

If we think that the church needeth not thofe ancient pre- 
fervatives, which ages before us were glad to ufe, we de- 
ceive ourfelves. Hooker. 

It hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of arfenick, 
as prefervatives again{t the plague; for that being poifons 
themielves, they draw the venom to them from the fpirits. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

Were there truth herein, it werc the beft prefervative tor 
princes, and perfons exalted unto fuch fears. Brown. 

Bodies kept clean, which ufe prefervatives, are likely to 
efcape infection. Harvey. 

The moft effectual prefervative of our virtue, is to avoid 
the converfation of wicked men. Rogers. 

Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really made ufe of 
as a prefervative againft enchantment. Broome’s Notes on Odyf. 

To PRESE/RVE. v. a. (prafervo, low Latin; preferver, Fr. 
1. To fave; to defend from deftruétion or any evil ; to keep. 

The Lord fhall deliver me from every evil work, and pre- 
erue me unto his heavenly kingdom. 2 Tim. iv. 18. 

God fent me to preferve you a pofterity, and fave your 
lives. Gen. xlv. 7. 

She fhall lead me foberly in my doings, and preferve me in 
her power. Wifdom ix. 11. 

He did too frequently gratify their unjuftifiable defigns, a 

` guilt all men, who arc obnoxious, are liable to, and can 
hardly preferve themfelves from. Clarendon. 
We can prejerve unhurt our minds. Milton. 

To be indifferent, which of two opinions is true, is the 
right temper of the mind, that preferves it from being im- 
pofed on, till it has done its beft to find the truth. Locke. 

Every petty prince in Germany muft be intreated to pre- 
(rove the queen of Great Britain upon her throne. Swift. 

2. To feafon fruits and other vegetables with fugar and in other 
proper pickles : as, to preferve plumbs, walnuts, and cucumbers. 

PRESE'RVE. 7. f. [from the verb.} Fruit preferved whole in 
fugar. 

All this is eafily difcerned in thofe fruits, which are 
brought in preferves unto us. Brown. 

The fruit with the hufk, when tender and young, makes 
a good pre/erve. Mortimer. 

Prese’nver. 2. f. [from preferve.] 
1. One who preferves; one who keeps from ruin or mifchief. 
Sit, my preferver, by thy patient’s fide. Shake/p. 

To be always thinking, perhaps, is the privilege of the 
infinite author and preferuver of things, who never flumbers 
nor fleeps ; but is not competent to any finite being. Locke. 

Andrew Doria has a ftatue erected to him, with the glo- 
rious title of deliverer of the commonwealth; and one of his 
family another, that calls him its preferver. Addifon. 

2. He who makes preferves of fruit. 
To PresipE. v.n. [from præfidea, Lat. prefider, Fr.] To 
be fet over; to have authority over. 
Some o'er the publick magazines pre/fide, 


And fome are fent new forage to provide. Dryden: 
O'er the plans 
Of thriving peace, thy thoughtful fires prefide.  Thomfon. 


Pre’siDENCY. 7. f. [prefidence, Fr. from prefident.] ,Superin- 
tendence. 

What account can be given of the growch of plants from 
mechanical principles, moved without the prefidency and gui- 
dance of fome fuperior agent. Ray on the Creation. 

Pre’stpent. n. /. [prafidens, Lat. prefident, Fr. ] 
1. One placed with authority over others ; one at the head of 
others. 
As the prefilent of my kingdom, will I 

Appear there for a man. Shake[p. Ant. and Cleop. 

T'he tutor fits in the chair as prefident or moderator, to fee 
that the rules of difputation be obferved. Watts. 
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2. Governour}; prefect. 
How might thofe captive Ifraelites, under the overfight and 
government of Aflyrian prefidents, be able to leave the 
places they were to inhabit. Breerewood on Lanzuayes. 
3. A tutclary power. ; tod 
This laft complaint th’ indulgent ears did pierce 
Of juft Apollo, prefident of verte. Waller. 
Pre’sipenrsiir. n. f. [from prefident.] The office and place : 
of prefident. A : 

When things came to trial of prastice, their paftors learn- 
ing would be at all times of force to overperfuade fimple men, 
who, knowing the time of their own prefident/hip to be but 
fhort, would always ftand in fear of their minifters perpetual 
authority. Hooker's Preface. 

Pres DiaL. adj. [prefidium, Lat.] Relating to a garrifon. 
To PRESS, v. a. [preffer, Fr. premo, preffus, Lat.] 
1. To fqueeze ; to crufh. 
The grapes I prej/ed into Pharaoh’s cup. 
Good meafure prefed down, {naken together, 


Gen. xl. 11. 
and running 


over, fhall men give into your bofom. Luke vi. 38- 
From {weet kernels pre's’d, i 
She tempers dulcet creams. Milton. 


I put pledgets of lint pre/ed out on the excoriation. /Vi/em. 
Their morning milk the peafants pre/s at night, 

Their evening milk before the rifing light. Dryden. 

After preffing out of the colefeed for oil in Lincolnfhire, 


they burn the cakes to heat their ovens. Mortimer. 
2. To diftrefs ; to crufh with calamities. 
Once ortwice fhe heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it pre/? her heart. Shakefps 


3. To conftrain ; to compel; to urge by neceffity. 

The experience of his goodnefs in her own deliverance, 
might caufe her merciful difpofition to take fo much the more 
delight in faving others, whom the like neceffity fhould 
prefs. Hooker. 

The pofts that rode upon mules and camels, went out, 
being haftened and prefed on by the king’s commands. L/ther. 

I was pref? by his majefty’s commands, to affift at the 
treaty. Temples Mifcel. 

He gapes ; and ftraight 

With hunger pre/?, devours the pleafing bait. Dryden. 

He preffed a letter upon me, within this hour, to deliver 
to vou. Dryden's Spanif> Fryar. 

4. To drive by violence. 
Come with words as medical as true, 
Honeft as either, to purge him of that humour 
That preffes him from fleep. 
5. To affect ftrongly. 

Paul was pref/ed in fpirit, and teftified to the Jews that 
Jefus was Chrift. ] Acts xvill. 5. 

Wickednefs condemned by her own witnefs, and prefed 
with confcience, forecafteth grievous things. /Vi/dom xvii. 11. 

6. To enforce ; to inculcate with argument or importunity. 

Be fure to pre/s upon him every motive. Ada:fon. 

I am the more bold to prefs it upon you, becaufe thefe ac- 
complifhments fit more handfomely on perfons of quality, 
than any other. : Felton on the Clafficks. 

Thofe who negotiated, took cate to make demands im- 
pofible to be complied with; and therefore might fecurely 
prefs every article, as if they were in earneft. Swift. 

7. To urge; to bear ftrongly on. 

Chymifts I may pre/s with arguments, drawn from fome of 


Shake/p. 


the eminenteft writers of their fect. Boyle. 
8. To comprefs; to hug, as in embracing. 
He pre/:’d her matron lips 
With kifles pure. Milton. 
She took her fon, and pre/s’d 
Th’ illuftrious infant to her fragrant breaft. Dryden. 
His eafy heart receiv’d the guilty flame, 
And from that time he pref? her with his paffion. Smith. 
Leucothoe fhook, 
And prefs’d Palemon clofer in her arms. Pope. 
g. To act upon with weight. 
The place thou pref/e/? on thy mother earth, 
Ts all thy empire now: now it contains thee. Dryden. 


10. To make earneft. Pref? is here perhaps rather an adjective ; 
prefte, Fr. or from prefsè or empre/se, Fr. 

Let them be prejfed, and ready to give fuccours to their 
confederates, as it ever was with the Romans; for if the 
confederate had leagues defenfive with divers other ftates, and 
implored their aids, the Romans would ever be the formoft. 

Bacon’s Effays. 

Preft for their country’s honour and their king’s, 

On their fharp beaks they whet their pointed ftings. Dryd. 
To force into military fervice. This is properly impre/s. 

Do but fay to me what I fhould do, 

That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am pref into it. 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath prefr'd 
To lift harp fteel againft our golden ae 
Heav’n for his Richard hath in ftore 
A glorious angel, Shakefp. Richard IT. 

From London by the king was I pref forth.  Shakefp. 
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They are enforced of very neceffity to pref the beft and 
preateft part of their men out of the Welt countrics, which 
is no {mall charge. Raleigh, 

The endeavour to raife new men for the recruit of the army 


by prejfing, found oppofition in many places. Clarendon, 
The peaceful peafant to the wars is pre/?, 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious reft. Dryden. 

Mutt erandfon Filbert to the wars be preft. Gay. 


You were preffed for the fea-fervice, and got off with much 

a-do. Swift. 
ToPress. v.n. 
1. To act with compulfive violence ; to urge ; to diftrefs, 

If there be fair proofs on the one fide, and none at all on 
the other, and if the moft pre//ing diiliculties be on that fide, 
on which there are no proofs, this is fuficient to render one 
opinion very credible, and the other altogether incredible. 

Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

A great many uneafinefles always folliciting the will, it is 

natural, that the greateft and moft pre/jing fhould determine 


it to the next action. Locke. 
2. To go forward with violence to any object. 
I make bold to prefs 
With fo little preparation. 
—You’re welcome. Shake/ps 
I prefs toward the mark for the prize. Phil. ii. 14. 


The Turks gave a great fhout, and prefed in on all fides, 


to have entered the breach. Knolles. 
Thronging crowds pre/s on you as you pafs, 
And with their eager joy make triumph flow. Dryden. 
Th’ infulting victor prefes on the more, 
And treads the fteps the vanquifh’d trod before. Dryden, 


She is always drawn in a pofture of walking, it being as 
natural for Hope to pre/s forward to her proper objects, as for 
Fear to fly from them. Addifon on Ancient Medals, 

Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our journey, 
much lefs turn back or fit down in defpair ; but profs chear- 


fully forward to the high mark of our calling. Rogers. 
3. To make invafion ; to encroach. 
On fuperior powers 
Were we to prefs, inferior might on ours. Pope. 


4. To croud; to throng. 
For he had healed many, infomuch that they prefed upon 
him for to touch him. Mar, iii. 10. 
Counfel fhe may ; and I will give thy ear 
‘The knowledge firft of what is fit to hear: 
What I tranfact with others or alone, 


Beware to learn; nor prefs too near the throne. Dryden, 
§. To come unfeafonably or importunately. 
6. To urge with vehemence and importunity. 

He preffed upon them greatly ; and they turned in. Gen, 


The lefs blood he drew, the more he took of treafure ; 
and, as fome conftrued it, he was the more fparing in the one, 


that he might be the more preffing in the other. Bacon, 
So thick the fhiv’ring army ftands, 
And prefs for paflage with extended hands, Dryden, 


7. To act upon or influence. 

When arguments prefs equally in matters indifferent, the 
fafeft method is to give up ourfelves to neither. Addifon. 

8. To Press upon. ‘To invade; to pufh againft. 

Patroclus preffes upon Hector too boldly, and by obliging 
him to fight, difcovers it was not the true Achilles, Pope. 

Press. n. f. [preffoir, Fr. from the verb. ] 

i. The inftrument by which any thing is crufhed or fqueezed. 
The pre/s is full, the fats overflow. Joel iii. 13. 
When one came to the prefs fats to draw out fifty veffels 

out of the prefs, there were but twenty. Hag. ii. 16. 

The ftomach and inteftines are the prefs, and the la&teal 
veflels the ftrainers, to feparate the pure emulfion from the 
tæces. Arbuthnot. 

They kept their cloaths, when they were not worn, con- 
ftantly in a prefs, to give them a luftre. Arbuthnot. 

2. The inftrument by which books are printed. 

Thefe letters are of the fecond edition ; he will print them 
out of doubt, for he cares not what he puts into the prefis 
when he would put us two in. Shakefp. 

. Croud; tumult; throng. 

Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring their virtues, 
went about to facrifice unto them, rent their garments in token 
of horror, and as frighted, ran crying through the pre/s of 


the people, O men wherefore do ye thefe things. Hooker. 
She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 
Whofe upper end to higheft heaven was knit, 
And lower part did reach to loweft hell, 
And all that pre/: did round about her {well, 
To catchen hold of that long chain. Fairy Queen 


Who is it in the prefs that calls on me? 
I hear a tongue, fhriller than all the mufick, 
Cry, Cæfar. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
Death having prey’d upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them inlenfible; his fiege is now 
Againft the mind ; the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of frange fantafies ; 
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Which in their throng, and pre/s to that laft hold, 
Confound themfelves. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Ambitious Turnusin the pre/s appears, 
And aggravating crimes augment their fears. 

A new expre(s all Agra does affright, 

Darah and Aurengzebe are join’d in fight; 

The pre/s of people thickens to the court, 

Th’ impatient croud devouring the report. 

Through the pre/s enrag’d Thaleftris flies, 

And fcatters deaths around from both her eyes. Pope. 

4. A kind of wooden cafe or frame for cloaths and other ufes, ` 

Creep into the kill hole.—Neither prefs, coffer, cheft, 
trunk ; but he hath an abftra@ for the remembrance of fuch 
places. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

5. A commiffion to force men into military fervice. For imprefs. 

If I be not afhamed of my foldiers, ee a fowce’d gurnet ; 
I have mifus’d the king’s pre/s damnably. Shakefp. 

Concerning the mutters and preffės for fufficient mariners to 
ferve in his majefty’s fhips, either the care is very little, or 
the bribery very great. Raleigh, 

Pre’sszED. n. j. [prefs and bed.] Bed fo formed, as to be fhut 
up ina cafe. 
Pre'sser. x. f. [from prefs.] One that prefles or works at a prefs. 

Uf the ftufts I give the profits to dyers and prefers. Swift. 

PRE'SSGANG, 1. f. |prefs and gang.) A crew that ttrols about 
the ftreets to force men into naval fervice. 
Pre’ssinciy. adv. [from profing.] With force; clofely. 

The one contracts his words, {peaking preffingly and fhort; 
the other delights in long-breathcd accents. Howel, 

Pre’ssion. n. j. {from prefs.] The a& of preffing. 

If light confifted only in prefjion, propagated without actual 
motion, it would not be able to agitate and heat the bodies, 
which refract and reiicct it: if it confifted in motion, propa- 
gated to all diftances in an inftant, it would require an infinite 
force every moment, in every fhining particle, to generate 
that motion: and if it confifted in pre/fion or motion, propa- 
gated either in an inftant or intime, it would bend into the 
thadow. Newton’s Opticks. 

Pre’ssivTant. adj. Gravitating ; heavy. A word not in ufe. 
Neither the celeftial matter of the vortices, nor the air, 
nor water are preffitant in their proper places. More. 
Pxe'ssMAN. x. f. [prefs and man. ] 
1. One who forces another into fervice; one who forces away. 
One only path to all ; by which the preffmen came. Chap: 
2. One who makes the impreffion of print by the prefs: di- 
ftinct from the compofitor, who ranges the types. 
PRE'ssMONEY. n. f. |pre/s and money.) Money given to a fol- 
dier when he is taken or forced into the fervice. 
Here Peafcod, take my pouch, ’tis all I own, - 

Tis my preffmoney.—Can this filver fail ? 

Pre'ssure. x. f. [from pre/s.] 

1. The act of preffing or crufhing. 

2. The ftate of being prefled or crufhed. 

3. Force acting againft any thing; gravitation; preffion. 

The inequality of the pre/Jure of parts appeareth in this ; 
that if you take a body of ftone, and another of wood of the 
fame magnitude and fhape, and throw them with equal force, 
you cannot throw the wood fo far as the ftone. Bacon. 

Although the glafles were a little convex, yet this tranfpa- 
rent {pot was of a confiderable breadth, which breadth feemed 
principally to proceed from the yielding inwards of the parts 
of the glaffes, by reafon of their mutual prefure. | Nezuton. 

The blood flows through the veffels by the excefs of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preffure, which in fat 
people is exceffive. Arbuthnot. 

4. Violence inflicted ; oppreffion. 

A wife father ingenuoufly confeffed, that thofe, which per- 
fuaded preffure of confciences, were commonly interefted 
therein. Bacon’s Effays. 

5. Affliction ; grievance ; diftrefs. 

Mine own and my pcople’s preffures are grievous, and 
peace would be very pleafing. King Charles. 

The genuine price of lands in England would be twenty 
years purchafe, were it not for accidental preffures under which 
it labours. Child’s Difcourfe of Trades 

To this confideration he retreats, in the midft of all his 
preffures, with comfort ; in this thought, notwithftanding the 
fad afflictions with which he was overwhelmed, he mightily 
exults. _ Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Excellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in the midft 
of his great troubles and preffures, acquaint thyfelf now with 
God, and be at peace. Atterbury: 

6. Impreffion ; ftamp ; chara&ter made by impreffion, 
From my memory 

I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All faws of books, all forms, all prefures paft, 

That youth and obfervation copy’d there. 

Pras. adj. [pref or prét, Fr] 45 

I. Ready; not dilatory. This is faid to have been the original 

fenfe of the word pre/? men; men, not forced into the fervice, 

as now we underftand it, but men, for a certain fum 1e- 

ccived, pref? or ready to march at command, ne 
ac 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 
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Each mind is pref, and open every ear, l 

To hear new tidings, though they no way joy us. Fairfax. 

Grittus defired nothing more than, at his firft entrance, to 
have confirmed the opinion of his authority in the minds of 
the vulgar people, by the pre/? and ready attendance of the 
Vayuod. Knolles s Hift. of the Turks. 

2. Neat; tight. In both fenfes the word is oblolete. 
More wealth any where, to be breefe 

More people, more handiome and prefè 

Where find ye? 

Prest. 7. f. [pref, Fr.] A loan 

He required of the city a pre/? of fix thoufand marks; but, 

after many parlees, he could obtain but two thoufand pounds. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

PresTIGa’TION. 7: f. [preftigatio, Lat.] A deceiving ; a jug- 

gling; a playing legerdemain. Dia. 

PRE'STIGES. 2. f. [prefigiæ, Lat.}] Ilufions; impoftures ; 

juggling tricks. Diä. 

Pre'sto. n.f. [prefo, Italian.] Quick; at once. A word 

ufed by thofe that fhow legerdemain. 
Prefio! begone! ’tis here again ; 

T here’s ev'ry piece as big as ten. Swift. 
PRESU'MABLY. adv. [from prefume.) Without examination. 

Authors prefumably writing by common places, wherein, 
for many years, promifcuoully amaffing all that make for their 
fubject, break forth at laft into ufelefs rhapfodies, Brown 

To PRESUME. v. n. [prefumer, Fr. prefumo, Lat.) 
1. To fuppofe ; to believe previoufly without examination. 
O much deceiv’d, much failing, haplefs Eve ! 

Of thy pre/um’d return! event perverfe ! Milton. 

Experience fupplants the ufe of conjecture in the point ; 
we do not only prefume it may be fo, but actually find it is 
fo. Government of the Tongue. 

2. To fuppofe; to affirm without immediate proof. 

Although in the relation of Mofes there be very few perfons 

mentioned, yet are there many more to be prefumed. Brown, 
I prefume, 

That as my hand has open’d bounty to you, 

My heart dropp’d love ; my pow’r rain’d honour more 

On you, than any. Shake/p. Henry VII: 

3. To venture without pofitive leave. 
There was a matter we were no lefs defirous to know, 
“ than fearful to afk, left we might prefume too far. Bacon. 
Ito the heav’nly vifion thus prejum’d, Milton. 
4. To form confident or arrogant opinions. 

The life of Ovid being already written in our language, I 
will not prefume fo far upon myfelf, to think 1 can add any 
thing to Mr. Sandys his undertaking. Dryden. 

This man pre/umes upon his parts, that they will not fail 
him at time of need, and fo thinks it fuperfluous labour to 
make any provifion beforchand. Locke. 

5. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 

In this we fail to perform the thing, which God feeth 
meet, convenient and good; in that we prefume to fee what 
is meet and convenient, better than God himéelf. Hooker. 

God, to remove his ways from human fenfe, 

Plac’d heav’n from earth fo far, that earthly fight, 

If it prefume, might err in things too high, 

And no advantage gain. Milton's Par. Loft, b. viii. 

6. It has on or upon fometimes before the thing fuppofed, or cau- 
fing prefumption. 

He, that would not deceive himfelf, ought to build his hy- 
pothefis on matter of fact, and not pre/ume on matter of fact, 


Tuffer’s Flufbandry. 


becaufe of his hypothefis. Locke. 
Luther pre/umes upon the gift of continency. Atterbury. 
7. It has of fometimes, but not properly. 
Prefuming of his force, with fparkling eyes, 
Already he devours the promis’d prize. Dryden. 


PRESUMER. n f. [from prefume.] One that prefuppofes ; an 
arrogant perfon. 

Heavy with fome high minds is an overweight of obliga- 
tion; otherwife grcat defervers do grow intolerable pre- 
fumers. Wotton. 

PResu'MPTION. n. f. [prafumptus, Lat. prefomption, Fr.) 
1. Suppofition previoufly formed. 

Thou kalt fhewed us how unfafe it is to offend thee, upon 
prefumptions afterwards to pleafe thee. King Charles. 

Though men in general believed a future ftate, yet they had 
but confufed pre/umptions of the nature and condition of it. Rog. 

2. Confidence grounded on any thing prefuppofed. 

A prefumption, upon this aid, was the principal motive for 
the undertaking. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Thofe at home held their immoderate engroffments of 
power by no other tenure, than their own prefumption upon 
the neceffity of affairs. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

‘Fae argument ftrong, but not demonftrative; a ftrong pro- 
abuity. 

The error and unfufficience of thcir arguments doth make 
it, on the contrary fide againft them, a {trong pre/umption, 
that God hath not moved their hearts to think fuch things, as 
he hath not enabled them to prove. Hoower, b. v. J. 10. 

4. Arrogance; confidence blind and adventurous; pre{ump- 
tuoulness. 


PERRE 


Let my pre/umption not provoke thy wrath ; 
For I am forry, that with reverence 


I did not entertain thee as thou art. Shakefpy 
It warns a warier carriage in the thing, 
Left blind prefumption work their ruining. Daniel, 


I had the prefumption to dedicate to you a very unfniflied 
piece. Dryden, 
5. Unreafonable confidence of divine favour. 
The awe of his majefty will keep us from prefumptiin, and 
the promifes of his mercy from defpair. Rogers. 
PRESUMPTIVE. adj. [prefomptive, Fr. from prefume. ] 
1. Taken by previous {uppofition. f 
We commonly take fhape and colour for fo prefumptive 
ideas of feveral {pecies, that, in a good picture, we readily 
fay this is alion, and that a rofe. Locke. 
2. Suppofed: as, the prefumptive eir : oppofed to the heir ap= 
parent. 
3. Confident; arrogant; prefumptuous. 
There being two opinions repugnant to each other, it may 
not be prefumptive or fceptical to doubt of both. Brown. 
PRESU'MPTUOUS. adj. [prefumptueux, prefomptueux, Fr. } 
I. Arrogant; confident; intolent. 
Prefumptuous prieft, this place commands my patience. 
Shakefp. Henry VI. 
I follow him not 
With any token of prefumptuous {uit 5 
Nor would I have him, till I do deferve him. Shake/p. 
The boldnefs of advocates prevail with judges; whereas 
they fhould imitate God, who reprefleth the pre/umptuousy 
and giveth grace to the modeft. Bacon’s Effays. 
Their minds fomewhat rais’d 
By falfe pre/umptuous hope. Milton. 
Some will not venture to look beyond received notions of 
the age, nor have fo prefumptuous a thought, as to be wifer 


than their neighbours. Locke. 
2. Irreverent with refpect to holy things. 
Thus I prefumptuous : and the vifion bright, 
As with a {mile more brighten’d, thus reply’d. Miltom 
The pow’rs incens’d 
Punith’d his pre/umptuous pride, 
That for his daring enterprize fhe dy’d. Dryden, 


Can’ft thou love 
Prefumptuous Crete, that boafts the tomb of Jove. Pope, 
Presu’mPruousty. adv. [from prefumptuous. ] 
1. Arrogantly ; irreverently, 
Do you, who ftudy nature’s works, decide, 
Whilft I the dark myfterious caufe admire; 
Nor, into what the gods conceal, prefumptuoufly enquire. 
Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
2. With vain and groundlefs confidence in divine favour. 

I entreat your prayers, that God will keep me from all 
premature perfuafion of my being in Chrift, and not fuffer 
me to go on pre/umptuoufly or defperately in any courle Hamm, 

Presu’MPTuousNEss. x. f. [from prefumptuous.] Quality of 
being prefumptuous ; confidence ; irreverence. 

Pea n. f. [pre and fuppofal.] Suppofal previoufly 
formed, 

All things neceflary to be known that we may be faved, 
but known with pre/uppo/al of knowledge concerning certain 
principles, whereof it receiveth us already perfuaded. Hooker. 

To PResuppo’sE. v.a. [prefuppojer, Fr. pre and Juppofe.] 
To fuppofe as previous. 

In as much as righteous life pre/uppo/eth life, in as much as 
to live virtuoufly it is impoffible except we live ; therefore the 
firit impediment, which naturally we endeavour to remove, 
is penury and want of things, without which we cannot 
live. Hooker, b. i. f. 10. 

All kinds of knowlege have their certain bounds; each of 
them pre/uppofeth many neceflary things learned in other 
{ciences, and known beforehand. Looker, b.i. 

PRESUPPOSI'TION. 7. f {prejuppofition, Fr. pre and Juppofition. ] 
Suppofition previoufly formed. 
PresurMi'sz. n. f. [pre and Jurmife.]  Surmife previoufly 
formed. 
It was your prefurmi/e, 

That, in the dole of blows, your fon might drop. Shake/p, 
PRETENCE. 2. f. [pratenfus, Lat.] ” 
1. A falfe argument grounded upon fi&itious poftulates. 

This pretence againft religion will not only be baffled, but 


we fhall gain a new argument to perfuade men over. Tillotf, 
2. The act of fhowing or alleging what is not real. 
With flying fpeed and feeming great pretence 
Came running in a medlenger. Fairy Queen. 


So ftrong his appetite was to thofe executions he had been 
accuftom’d to in Ireland, without any kind of commiffion or 


retence of authority. 
i O worthy flor of liberty alone, brs 
Too mean pretence, but honour. Miller. 
Let not the ‘Trojans, with a feign’d pretence 
Of proffer’d peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryden. 


I fhould have dreffed the whole with greater care; but I 
had little time, which I am fure you know to be more than 
pretence. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

5 3. Atfumption ; 


PRE 


3. Affumption; claim to notice. 
Defpife not thefe few enfuing pages ; for never was any 


thing of this pretence morc ingenuoufly imparted. Evelyn. 
4. Claim true or falfe. 
Spirits in our juft pretences arm’d 
Milton. 


Fell with us. 
Primegeniture cannot have any pretence to a right of folely 
inheriting property or power. i Locke, 
$. Shakefpeare ufes this word with more affinity to the original 
Latin, for fomething threatened, or held out to terrify. 

I have conceived a moft faint neglect of late, which Į have 
rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very 
pretence and purpofe of unkindnefs. Shake/p. 

In the great hand of God I ftand, .and thence 

Againft the undivulg’d pretence I fight 

Of treas’nous malice. Shakcefp. Macbeth. 

He hath writ this to feel my affection for your honour, and 
to no other pretence of danger. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To PRETEND. v. a. [pratendo, Lat. pretendre, Fr.] 
1. To hold out; to ftretch forward. This is mere Latinity, 
and not ufed. 
Lucagus, to lafh his horfes, bends 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. 
2. To portend; to forefhow. Not in ufe. 

All thefe movements feemed to be pretended by moving of 

the earth in Suifex. Hayward. 
3. To make any appearance of having; to allege falfely. 
This let him know, 

Left wilfully tranfgreffing he pretend 

Surprifal. Milton. 

What reafon then can any man pretend againft religion, 
when it is fo apparently for the benefit, not only of human 
fociety, but of evety particular perfon. Tillot/on. 

4. Yo fhow hypocritically. 
>Tis their intereft to guard themfelves from thofe riotous 
effects of pretended zeal, nor is it lefs their duty. D. of Piety. 
5. To hold out as a delufive appearance ; to exhibit as a cover 
of fomcthing hidden. This is rather Latin. 
Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; left that too heav’nly form, pretended 
To hellifh falfhood, fnare them. Milton’s Par. Lof. 
6. Toclaim. In this fenfe we rather fay, pretend to. 
Chiefs fhall be grudg’d the part which they pretend. Dry. 
Are they not rich ? what more can they pretend? Pope. 
To PRETEND. v.n. 
1. To put in a claim truly or falfely. 


{hade of centure. 
What peace can be, where both to one pretend ? 


But they more diligent, and we more ftrong. Dryden. 

In thofe countries that pretend to freedom, princes are fub- 
ject to thofe laws which their people have chofen. Swift. 

2. To prefume on ability to do any thing ; to profefs prefump- 
tuoufly. 

Of the ground of rednefs in this fea are we not fully fatis- 
fied ; for there is another red fea, whofe name we pretend 
not to make out from thefe principles. Brown. 

PRETE/NDER. 2. f. [from pretend.] One who lays claim to 
any thing. 

The prize was difputed only till you were feen ; now all 
pretenders have withdrawn their claims. Dryden. 

Whatever victories the feveral pretenders to the empire ob- 
tained over one another, they are recorded on coins without 
the leaft reflection. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

The numerous pretenders to places would never have been 
kept in order, if expectation had been cut off. Swift. 

To juft contempt ye vain pretenders fall, 

The people’s fable and the fcorn of all. Pope. 

Pretenders to philofophy or good fenfe grow fond of this 
fort of learning. Watts. 

PRETE'NDINGLY. adv. [from pretending.] Arrogantly ; pre- 
fumptuoully. 

I have a particular reafon to look a little pretendingly at 
prefent. Collier on Pride. 

PRETE'NSION. n. f. [pretenfio, Lat. pretention, Fr.] 
1. Claim true or falfe. 
But if to unjuft things thou doft pretend, 


D ryd. en. 


It is feldom ufed without 


Ere they begin, lct thy preten/ions end. Denham. 
Men indulge thofe opinions and practices, that favour their 
pretenftons. L’Efirange. 


The commons demand that the confulfhip fhould lie in 
common to the pretenfions of any Roman. Swift. 
2. Fidtitious appearance. A Latin phrafe or fenfe. 
This was but an invention and preten/ion given out by the 
Spaniards. Bacon. 
Pre’TER. 1. f. (preter, Lat.] A particle, which prefixed to 
words of Latin original, fignifies belde. 
PRE'TERIMPERFECT. adj. In grammar, denotes the tenfe not 
perfe&tly pat. 
PRETERIT. adj. [preterit, Fr. præteritus, Lat.] Patt. 
PRETERITION. ^. f. [preterition, Fr. from preterit.) ‘The act 
of going paft; the ftate of being paft. 
PRE'TERITNESS. 2. f. [from preterit.) State of being paft; 


not prefence ; not futurity. 


PRE 


We cannot conceive a preteritne/s ftill backwards in infi- 
nitum, that never was prefent, as we can an endlefs futurity, 
that never will be prefent; fo that though one is potentially 
infinite, yet neverthelefs the other is pofitively finite : and this 
reafoning doth not at all affeét the cternal exiftence of the 
adorable divinity, in whofe invariable nature there is no paft 
nor future. Bentley’s Sermons, 

PRETERLA'PSED. adj. [preterlap/us, Lat.] Paft and gone. 

We look with a fuperftitious reverence upon the accounts 


of preterlap/ed ages. Glanvill’s Scepf. 
Never was there fo much of either, in any preterlap/ed age, 
as in this. Walker. 


PRETERLE/GAL. adj. [preter and legal.] Not agreeable to 
law. 

I expected fome evil cuftoms preterlegal, and _abufes per- 
fonal, had been to be removed. King Charles. 

PRETERMI'SSION. x. f. [pretermiffion, Fr. pratermiffio, Lat.] 
The act of omitting. 
To PRETERMI'T. V. a. [pretermttto, Lat.) To pafs by. 

The fees, that are termly given to thefe deputies, for re- 
compence of their pains, Ido purpofely pretermut ; becaufe 
they be not certain. Bacon. 

PRE’TERNATURAL. adj. [preter and natural.) Ditterent 
from what is natural; irregular. 

We will enquire into the caufe of this vile and preternatural 
temper of mind, that fhould make a man pleafe himfelf with 
that, which can no ways reach thofe faculties, which nature 
has made the proper feat of pleafure. South’s Sermons, 

That form, which the earth is under at prefent, is preter- 
natural, like a ftatue made and broken again. Burnet. 

Pre’rERNATURALLY. adv. [from preternatural.] In a man- 
ner different from the common order of nature. 

Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, will make 
itfelf room, and break and blow up all that which refifteth 
it. Bacon’s Nat. Hift, 

Pre TERNATURALNESS. %. f. [from preternatural.] Manner 
different from the order of nature. 
PRE'TERPERFECT. adj. [præteritum perfecium, Lat.] A gram- 
matical term applied to the tenfe which denotes time abfolutely 
alt. 

The fame natural averfion to loquacity has of late made a 
conlìderable alteration in our language, by clofing in one fyl- 
lable the termination of our preterperfec? tenfe, as drown’d, 
walk’d, for drowned, walked. Addifon s Spectator. 

PRE'TERPLUPERFECT. adj. [præteritum plufquam perfectum, 
Lat.) The grammatical epithet for the tenfe denoting time 
relatively paft, or pait before fome other paft time. 

PRETEXT. n.f. [pretextus, Lat. pretexte, Fr.] Pretence 5 
falfe appearance ; falle allegation. 

My pretext to ftrike at him admits 
A good conftruétion. Shakefp. Corislanus:! 
Under this pretext, the means he fought 

To ruin fuch whofe might did much exceed 

His pow’r to wrong. Daniels Civil War. 
As chymilts gold from brafs by fire would draw, 

Pretexts are into treafon forg’d by law. Denham. 

I hall not fay with how much, or how little pretext of rea- 
fon they managed thofe difputes. Decay of Piety. 

They fuck the blood of thofe they depend upon, under a 
pretext of fervice and kindnefs. LD’ Efirange. 

Pre’ror. n. /. [pretor, Lat. preteur, Fr.] The Roman judge. 
It is now fometimes taken for a mayor. 

Good Cinna, take this paper ; 


And look you lay it in the pretor’s chair. Shakefp. 
Porphyrius, whom you Egypt's pretor made, 
Is come from Alexandria to your aid. Dryden. 


An advocate, pleading the caufe of his client before one of 
the pretors, could only produce a {ingle witnefs, in a point 
where the law required two. Spec?ator, N? 550. 

Pre ToRIAN. adj. [pretorianus, Lat. pretorien, Fr.] Judicial 5 
exercifed by the pretor. 

The chancery had the pretorian power for cquity ; the ftar- 
chamber had the cenforian power for offences. Bacon. 

PRE'TTILY. adv. [from pretty.] Neatly ; elegantly ; pleatingly 
without dignity or elevation. 
How prettily the young fwain feems to wafh 

The hand was fair before. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

One faith prettily 5 in the quenching of the flame of a pe- 
ftilent aguc, nature is like people that come to quench the tire , 


of a houfe; fo bufy, as onc letteth another. Bacon. 
Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride to Reis 
ocke. 


themfelves prettily, after the fafhion of others. 
PRE'TTINESS. 2. j. [from pretty.] Beauty without dignity 5 
neat elegance without elevation. 

There is goodlinefs in the bodics of animals, asin the OX, 
greyhound and ftag; or majefty and ftatelinefs, as in the lion, 
horfe, cagle and cock; grave awfulnefs, as in maftiffs ; or 
elegancy and prettine/s, asin lefler dogs and moft fort of birds 5 

all which are feveral modes of beauty. More. 
Thofe drops of prettine/s, {catteringly {prinkled amongit the 
creatures, were defigned to defecate and exalt our concep- 
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tions, not to inveigle or detain our paffions. Doyie. 


PRETTY. 
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PRETTY. aaj. [prær, finery, Sax. pretto, Italian ; prat, prat- 

tigh, Dutch.) . : ; ; 

1» Neat; elegant ; pleafing without furprife or elevation. 
Of thete the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. Raleigh. 
They found themfelves involved in a train of miftakes, by 

taking up fome pretty hypothefis in philofophy. Watts. 

2. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. 

The pretty gentleman is the moft complaifant creature ih 
the world, and is always of my mind. Speflator. 

3. Itis ufed in a kind of diminutive contempt in poetry, and 

inconverfation: as, @ pretty fellow indeed ! 
A pretty tafk ; and fo I told the fool, 
Who needs muft undertake to pleafe by rule. Dryden. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 
And ferve to trip before the victor’s chariot. Addifon. 
4. Not very fmall. This is a very vulgar ule. 
A knight of Wales, with thipping and fome pretty com- 
pany, did go todifcover thofe parts. Abbot. 
Cut off the ftalks of cucumbers, immediately after their 
bearing, clofe by the earth, and then caft a pretty quantity of 
earth upon the plant, and they will bear next year before the 
ordinary time. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 
I would have a mount of fome pretty height, leaving the 
wall of the enclofure breaft high. Bacon’s Effays. 
Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, and fuffered 
it for a pretty while to continue red hot. Boyle. 
A weazle a pretty way off itood leering at him. eye firs 
Pretty. adv. In fome degree. This word is ufed before 
adverbs or adjectives to intend their fignification: it is lefs 
than very. 
The world begun to be pretty well ftocked with people, 
and human induttry drained thofe unhabitable places. Burnet. 
I fhall not enquire how far this lofty method may advance 
the reputation of learning; but I am pretty fure ’tis no 
great addition to theirs who ufe it. Collier. 
A little voyage round the lake took up five days, though 
the wind was pretty fair for us all the while. Addijon. 
I have a fondnets for a project, and a pretty tolerable genius 
that way myfelf. Addifon’s Guardian, N® 107. 
Thete colours were faint and dilute, unlefs the light was 
trajected obliquely ; for by that means they became pretty 
vivid. Newton’s Opticks. 
This writer every where infinuates, and, in one place, 
pretty plainly profeffes himfelf a fincere chriftian. Atterbury, 
The copper halfpence are coined by the publick, and every 
piece worth pretty near the value of the copper. Swift, 
The firft attempts of this kind were pretty modeft. Baker. 
To PREVAIL. wv. n. [prevaloir, Fr. prevalere, Lat.] 
x. To be in force; to have effect; to have power; to have in- 
fluence. 
This cuftom makes the fhort-fighted bigots, and the wa- 
rier {cepticks, as far as it prevails. Locke. 
2. To overcome; to gain the fuperiority. With on or upon, 
fometimes over or again/?, 
They that were your enemies, are his, 
And have prevail’das much on him as you. Shakefp. 
Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidft the unjuft ha- 
tred and jealoufnefs of too many, which thou haft fuffered to 
prevail upon me. King Charles, 
I told you then he fhould prevail, and {peed 
On his bad errand. Milton. 
The millenium prevailed long againft the truth upon the 
ftrength of authority. Decay of Piety. 
While Malbro’s cannon thus prevails by land, 
Britain’s fea-chiefs by Anna’s high command, 
Refiftlefs o’er the Thufcan billows ride. Blackmore. 
Thus fong could prevail 
O’er death and o’er hell, 
A conqueft how hard and how glorious ; 
Though fate had faft bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 


Yet mufick and love were victorious. Pope. 
This kingdom could never prevail again/? the united power 
of England. Swift, 


3. To gain influence ; to operate effectually. 
q- To perfuade or induce by entreaty. It has with, upon or on 
before the perlon perfuaded. 
With minds obdurate nothing prevaileth, as well they that 
preach, as they that read unto fuch, fhall ftill have caufe to 
complain with the prophets of old, who will give credit unto 


our teaching ? Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 
He was prevailed with to reftrain the ear) of Briftol upon 
his Arft arrival. Clarendon. 


The ferpent with me 

Perfuafively have to prevail'd, that I l 

Have alfo tafted. Milton. 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under the conduct of a guide, that it is an hundred 
to one wil] miflead them, than he that h:s not yet taken a ftep, 
and is likelier to be prevai/cd on to enquire after the right 
way. j Locke. 

There are four forts of arguments that men, in their rea- 
fonings with others, make ufe of to prevail on them. Lecke. 


PAIRE, 
The gods pray 
He would refume the conduct of the day, 
Nor let the world be loft in endlefs night ; 
Prevail’d upon at laft, again he took , 
The harne(s’d fteeds, that ftill with horror fhook. Addif: 
Upon affurances of revolt, the queen was prevailed with 


to fend her forces upon that expedition. Swift. 
Prevail upon fome judicious friend to be your conftant 
hearer, and allow him the utmoft freedom. Swift. 


PREVAILING. adj. [from prevail.) Predominant; having 


moft influence. a 
Probabilities, which crofs men’s appetites and prevailing 
paffions, run the fame fate: let never fo much probability 
hang on one fide of a covetous man’s reafoning, and money 
on the other, it is eafy to forefee which will outweigh. Locke. 
Save the friendlefs infants from oppreffion ; 
Saints fhall affift thee with prevailing prayers, 


And warring angels combat on thy fide. Rowe. 
PReval'LMENT. 2. f. [from prevail.] Prevalence. 
eflengers 
Of ftrong prevailment in unharden’d youth. Shake/p. 


PRE’VALENCE, l7. f (prevalence, Fr. prevalentia, low Lat.] 
PRE‘VALENCY., § Superiority ; influence; predominance. 


The duke better knew, what kind of arguments were of 
prevalence with him. Clarendon. 
Others finding that, in former times, many churchmen 
were employed in the civil government, imputed their want- 
ing of thefe ornaments their predeceflors wore, to the power 
and prevalency of the lawyers. Clarendcn. 
Animals, whofe forelegs fupply the ufe of arms, hold, if 
Not an equality in both, a prevalency oft times in the other. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On reafon’s force with beauty’s join’d ; 
Could I their prevalence deny, 
I muft at once be deaf and blind. Prior. 
Leaft of all does this precept imply, that we fhould com- 
ply with any thing that the prevalence of corrupt fafhion has 
made reputable. Rogers's Sermons. 


PRE'VALENT. adj. [prevalens, Lat.] Vi€torious ; gaining fu= 


periority. 

Brennus told the Roman ambaffadors, that prevalent arms 
were as. good as any title, and that: valiant men might ac- 
count to be their own as much as they could get. Raleigh, 

On the foughten field, 

Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. Milton. 

The conduét of a peculiar providence made the inftruments 
of that great defign prevalent and victorious, and all thofe 
mountains of oppofition to become plains.  South’s Sermons. 


2. Predominant; powerful. 


Eve! eafily may faith admit, that all 

The good which we enjoy, from heav’n defcends ; 

But, that from us ought fhould afcend to heav’n, 

So prevalent, as to concern the mind 

Of God high-bleft; ortoincline his will; 

Hard to belief may feem. Milton's Par. Loft. 

This was the moft received and prevalent opinion, when I 
firft brought my collection up to London. Woodward. 


PRE'VALENTLY. adv. [from prevalent.] Powerful ly; forcibly. 


The ev’ning-ftar fo falls into the main, 
To rife at morn more prevalently bright. Prior, 


To PREVARICATE. v. n. [p-evaricor, Lat. prevariquer, 


Fr.] To cavil; to quibble; to fhuffe. 

Laws are either difannulled or quite prevaricated through 
change and alteration of times, yet they are good in them- 
felves, Spenfer. 

He prevaricates with his own underftanding, and cannot 
ferioufly confider the ftrength, and difcern the evidence of ar= 
gumentations againft his defires. South. 

Whoever helped him to this citation, I defire he will never 
truft him more; for I would think better of himfelf, than 
that he would wilfully prevaricate. Stilling fleet. 


PREVARICA'TION. n.f. [prævaricatio, Lat. prevarication, Fr. 


from prevaricate.] Shuffle; cavil. 

Several Romans, taken prifoners by Hannibal, were re- 
leafed upon obliging themfelves by an oath to return again to 
his camp: among thefe was one, who, thinking to elude the 
oath, went the fame day back to the camp, on pretence of 
having forgot fomething ; but this prevarication was fo fhock- 
ing to the Roman fenate, that they ordered him to be deli- 
vered up to Hannibal. Addifon’s Freeholder. 


PREVARICA’TOR. n: f. [prevaricator, Lat. prevaricateur, Fr. 


from prevaricate.] A caviller ; a fhuffler. 


PREVENIENT. adj. [preveniens, Lat.] Preceding; going before ; 


preventive. 
From the mercy-feat above 
Prevenient grace defcending, had remov’d 
The ftony from their hearts, and made new fleth 
egenetate grow inftead, Milton's Par. Lof?. 


To PREVENE. v. a, [prevenio, Lat.] To hinder. 


if thy indulgent care ‘ 
Had not preven’d, among unbody’d fhades 
l now had wahder’d, Philips. 


* 90K To PREVENT. 
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To PREVENT. v. a. [praevenio, Lat. prevenir, Fr.} 
1 To go before as a guide; to go before, making the way 
ealy. 

Are we to forfake any true opinion, or to fhun any requi- 
fite action, only becaufe we have in the practice thercof been 
prevented by idolaters. Hooker, b. v. J. 12. 

Prevent him with the bleffings of goodnefs. Pfalm xxi 3. 

| Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy moft gra- 
cious favour, Common Prayer. 

Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and follow us. 

Common Prayer. 
2. To go before; to be before ; to anticipate. 

Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that I might be oc- 
cupied in thy words. Pjalm cxix. 4. 

The fame officer told us, he came to conduét us, and that 
he had prevented the hour, becaufe we might have the whole 
day before us for our bufinefs. Bacon. 

Nothing engendred doth prevent his meat : 

Flies have their tables fpread, ere they appear ; 
Some creatures have in winter what to eat ; 

Others do fleep. Herbert's Temple of Sacred Poems. 
Soon fhalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands, 

Their ready guilt preventing thy commands ; 

Coud’it thou fome great proportion’d mifchief frame, 

They’d prove the father from whofe loins they came, Pope. 

3. To preoccupy ; to preengage ; to attempt firft. 

Thou haft prevented us with offertures of love, even when 

we were thine enemies. King Charles. 
4. To hinder ; to obviate; to obftru@&. This is now almoft 
the only fenfe. 

They prevented me in the day of my trouble; but the 
Lord was my upholder. Plalm xviii. 18. 

_ I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent 
The time of life. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
This your iincereft care could not prevent, 
Foretold fo lately what would come to pafs. Milton. 
Too great confidence in fuccefs is the likelieft to prevent 
it; becaufe it hinders us from making the beft ufe of the ad- 
vantages which we enjoy. Atterbury. 
To PREVENT. v.n. To come before the time. A latinifm. 
Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath been fteeped 
fheep’s dung, will prevent and come early. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 
PREVE/NTER. n. f. [from prevent. } 
1. One that goes before. 
The archduke was the affailant, and the preventer, and 
had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. Bacon. 
2. One that hinders; an hinderer; an obftruéter. 
PreveNTION. n. f. [prevention Fr. from preventwn, Lat.] 
1. The act of going before. 
The greater the diftance, the greater the prevention; as in 
thunder, where the lightning precedeth the crack a good 


Ipace. Bacon. 
No odds appear’d 
In might or fwift prevention. Milton. 
2. Preoccupation ; anticipation. 
Atchievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Succefs or lofs. Shake/p. 
3. Hinderance ; ob{truétion. 
Half way he met 
His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens’d. Milton. 


Prevention of fin is one of the grcateft mercies God can 

vouchfafe. South's Sermons. 
4. Prejudice ; prepoffeffion. A French expreffion. 

In reading what I have written, let them bring no parti- 
cular gufto or any prevention of mind, and that whatloever 
judgment they make, it may be purely their own. Dryden. 

PREVE/NTIONAL, adj. [from prevention.] Tending to pre- 
vention. Didi. 

PREVENTIVE. adj. [from prevent.] 

1. Tending to hinder. 

Wars preventive upon juft fears are true defenfives, as well 
as upon actual invafions. Bacon. 

2. Prefervative ; hindering ill. Tt has of before the thing pre- 
vented. 

Phyfick is curative or preventive of difeafes; preventive is 
that which, by purging noxious humours, preventcth ficknefs. 

Brown. 
Procuring a due degrce of fweat and perfpiration, is the 
beft preventive of the gout. Arbuthnot. 
Pr EVENTIVE, n. f. [trom prevent.] A prefervative; that 
which prevents ; ‘an antidote. 
PREVE’N TIVELY. adv. [from preventive.} In fuch a manner 
as tends to prevention, 
Such as fearing to concede a monftrofity, or mutilate the 
weed of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thir- 
CER FOR, r Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
PRE'VIOUS. adj. [præevius, Lat.] minced ne going be- 
tore ; prior. 

By this previous intimation we may gather fome hopes, that 

the matter is not defperate. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
Sound from the mountain, previous to the form, 
Rolls o’er the muttering Earth, Thomfon, 
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PrE'vrousLy. adv. [from previous.] Beforchand ; antecedently, 
Hurting their tings, they previou/ly declare i 
Delign’d revenge, and fierce intent of war. Prior. 
It cannot be reconciled with perfect fincerity, as previoufly 
fuppoting fome neglect of better information. iddes. 
PRE'vioUsnEss. n. /. [from previous.] Antecedence: 
ERENG zal. (prada, Lat.) 
1. Something to be devoured ; fomcthing to be feized; food gotten 
by violence; ravine ; wealth gotten by violence ; plunder. 
A garrifon fupported ittelf, by the prey it took from the 
neighbourhood of Aylefbury, Clarendon, b. viii: 
I he whole included race his purpos’d prey. Milton. 
She fees herfelf the monfter’s prey, 
And feels her heart and intrails torn away. 
Pindar, that eagle, mounts the fkies, 
While virtue leads the noble way ; 
Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 
Where fordid int’reft thews the prey. Prior, 
2. Ravage; depredation. 
Hog in floth, fox in ftealth, lion in prey. Shake/p. 
3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on other animals. 
There are men of prey, as well as beafts and birds of prey, 
that live upon, and delight in blood. L Eftrange. 
To Prey. vu. n. [predor, Lata] 
1. To feed by violence. With on before the object. 
A lionefs 
Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the fleeping man fhould ftir: for ’tis 
The royal difpofition of that beaft 


Dryden, 


To prey on nothing that doth feem as dead, Shake/>. 
Put your torches out; 

The wolves have prey’d, and look the gentle day 

Dapples the drowly eaft. Shake/p. 
Jove venom firft infus’d in ferpents fell, 

Taught wolves to prey, and ftormy feas to fwell, May. 
Their impious folly dar’d to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 


2. To plunder ; to rob. 
They pray continually unto their faint the commonwealth, 
or rather not pray to her, but prey on her; for they ride up 


and down on her, and make her their boots. Shake/p. 
3. To corrode; to wafte. 
Language is tco faint to fhow 
His rage of love ; it preys upon his life ; 
He pines, he fickens, he defpairs, he dies. Addifox. 


PRE YER. n. f. [from prey.] Robber; devourer ; plunderer. 
Priapism. x. j. [priapi/mus, Lat. priapi/me, Fr.] A pretera 
natural tenfion. 

Luft caufeth a flagrancy in the eyes and priapifm. Bacon. 

The perfon every night has a priapi/m in his fleep. Floyer. 

Price. 2. f. [prix, Fr. preiium, Lat. | 
1. Equivalent paid for any thing. 

I will buy it of thee at a price ; neither will I offer burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord my God, of that which coft me no- 
thing. 2 Samuel xxiv. 24. 

From that which hath its price in compofition, if you take 
away any thing, or any part do fail, all isdifgrace. Bacon, 

If tortune has a niggard been to thee, 

Devote thy(elf to thrift, not luxury ; 

And wifely make that kind of food thy choice, 

To which neceffity confines thy price. 

2. Value ; eftimation ; fuppofed excellence. 

We ftand in fome jealoufy, left by thus overvaluing their 
fermons ; they make the price and eftimation of fcripture, 
otherwife notified, to fall. Hooker. 

Sugar hath put down the ufe of honcy, inafmuch as we 
have loft thofe preparations of honey which the ancients had, 
when it was more in price. Bacon. 

3. Rate at which any thing is fold. 

Suppofing the quantity of whcat, in refpeét to its vent be 

the fame, that makes the change in the price of wheat. Locke. 
4. Reward ; thing purchafed at any rate. 
Sometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed ; 

What then ? is the reward of virtue bread ? 

That, vice may merit; ’tis the price of toil ; 

The knave deferves it, when he tills the foil. 

To Price. v. a. To pay for. 
Some fhall pay the price of others guilt ; 

And he the man that made fans toy to fall, 

Shall with his own blood prize that he hath fpilt. F. Queen 

To PRICK, v.a. [ppician, Saxon. ] 
1. To picrce with a {mall punéture. 
Leave her to heav’n, 

And to thofe thorns that in her bofom lodge, 

» To prick and fling her. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

‘There fhall be no more a pricking brier unto the houle of 
Ifracl, nor any grieving thorn. Ezekiel xxviii. 24. 

If the pricked her finger, Jack laid the pin in the way. Arb. 

2. Vo form or creét with an acuminated point. 

The poets make fame a monfter ; they fay, look how 
many feathers the hath, fo many eyes fhe hath underneath, 
fo many tongues, fo many voices, fhe pricks up to many 
Cage. Bacon's Effays. 

A hunted 


Dryden, 


P Opes 
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A hunted panther cafts about 

Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift'ning cars to fcout. Dry. 
His rough creft he rears, 

And pricks up his predeftinating ears. 

The fiery courfer, when he hears from far 
The {prightly trumpets and the fhouts of war, 
Pricks up his cars. Dryden's Virgil's Georg. 
A greyhound hath pricked cars, but thofe of a hound hang 

down; for that the former hunts with his cars, the latter 


Dryden. 


only with his nofe. Cheb. 
The tuneful noife the fprightly courfer hears, 
Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears. Gay. 
Keep clofe to ears, and thofe let affes prick ; 
’Tis nothing ~ nothing ; if they bite and kick. Pore. 


3. To fix by the point. 

I caufed the edges of two knives to be ground truly ftrait, 
and pricking their points into a board, fo that thcir edges 
might look towards one another, and meeting near their 
points contain a rectilinear angle, I faftened their handles to- 
gether with pitck, to make this angle invariable. Newton. 

4. To hang on a point. 

The cooks flice it into little gobbets, prick it on a prong 

of iron, and hang it ina furnace. Sandys. 
5- To nominate by a puncture or mark. 
Thole many then fhall dic, their names are pricht. 


Shake/peare: 
Some who are pricked for fheriffs, and are fit, fet out of 
the bill. Bacon. 


6. To {pur ; to goad ; to impel ; to incite. 
When I call to mind your gracious favours, 
My duty pricks me on to utter that, 
Which elfe no worldly good fhould draw from me. Shake/p. 
Well, ’tis no matter, honour pricks me on ; 
But how if honour prick me off, when 
I come on. Shatefp. Henry IV. 
His high courage pricé’d him forth to wed. Pope. 
. To pain; to pierce with remorfe. 

When they heard this, they were pricked in their hearts, 
and faid, men and brethren what fhall we do? Asii. 37. 
8. To make acid. 

They their late attacks decline, 
And turn as eager as prick’d wine. 
o- To mark a tune. 
To Prick. v. n. [prijken, Dutch.] 
1. Vo drefs one’s felf tor fhow. . 
2. To come upon the fpur. This feems to be the fenfe in 
Spenfer. 
After that Varlet’s flight, it was not long, 
Ere on the plain fait pricking Guyon fpied, 
One in bright arms embattled full ftrong. 
A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 
Yclad in mighty arms of ‘filver fhield. Fa. Queen. 
They had not ridden far, when they mighit fee 
One pricking towards them with hafty heat. Fa. Queen, 
The Scottifh horfemen began to hover much. upon the 
Englifh army, and to come pricking about them, fometimes 


bs | 


Hudibras, p. ii. 


Fa. Queen. 


within length of their ftaves. Hayward. 
Before each van 
Prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 
In this king Arthur’s reign, 
A lufty knight was pricking o'er the plain. Dryden. 


Prick. n. f. [pyicca, Saxon.] 
1. A fharp flender inftrument ; any thing by which a puncture 
is made. 
The country gives me proof 

Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary. Shake/p. 

It is hard for thee to kick againft the pricks. Acs ix. 5. 

If the Englifh would not in peace govern them by the law, 
nor could in war root them out by the fword, muft they not 
be pricks in their eyes, and thorns in their fides. Davies. 

If God would have had men live like wild beafts, he would 
have armed them with horns, tufks, talons or pricks. Bramh. 

2. A thorn in the mind ; a teafing and tormenting thought; re- 
morfe of confcience. 
My confcience firft receiv’d a tendernefs, 
Scruple, and prick, on certain {peeches utter’d 
By th’ bifhop of Bayon. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
3. A {pot or mark at which archers aim. 

For long fhooting, their fhaft was a cloth yard, their pricks 
twenty-four {core ; for itrength, they would pierce any ordi- 
nary armour. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

4. A point; a fixed place. 
Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 

Fairly to rife, and her adorned head 


To prick of higheft praife forth to advance. Spenfer. 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noon-tide prick. Shakefp. 


5. A puncture. 
-` No afps were difcovered in the place of her death, only 
two fmall infenfible pricks were found in her arm. Brown. 


6. The print of a hare in the ground. 


PANT 


Par’cxer. nn. f. [from prick. ] 
1. A fharp-pointed inttrument. 

Pricker is vulgarly called an awl; yet, for joiner’s ufe, it 

hath moft commonly a fquare blade. Moxon’s Mechan. Exere 
2. A light horfeman- 

They had horfemen, prickers as they are termed, fitter'to 
make excurfions and to chace, than to fuftain any ftrong 
charge. Hayward. 

Pricker. n. f. [from prick.] A buck in his fecond year. 

I’ve call’d the deer ; the princefs kill’d a pricket. Shake/p. 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn, the fecond year a 
pricket. Manwood of the Laws of the Foreft: 

Prick e. n. f. [from prick.) Small fharp point, like that of 
a brier. 

The prickles of trees are a kind of excrefcence ; the plants 
that have prickles, are black and white, thofe have it in the 
bough ; the plants that have prickles in the leaf, are holly and 
juniper ; nettles alfo have a fmall venomous prickle. Bacon. 

An herb growing in the water, called Jincoftis, is full of 
prickles: this putteth forth another {mall herb out of the leaf, 
imputed to moifture gathered between the prickles. Bacon. 

A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his fall, the 
prickles ran into his feet. L Eftrange. 

The man who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 

Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles pafs, 

Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 


The prickles of unpalatable law. Drydens 
The flower’s divine, where’er it grows, 
Neglect the prickles, and aflume the rofe. Watts. 


PRI'CKLINESS. n. f. [from prickl.] Fullnefs of fharp points. 
Pri'cKLouseE. 2./: [prick and /oufe ] A word of contempt 
for a taylor. A low word. 
A taylor and his wife quarreling ; the woman in contempt 
called her hufband pricklou/e. L’Eftrange. 
PRI'CKSONG. n. f. [prick and fong.] Song fet to mufick. 
He fights as you fing prick/ongs, kceps time, diftance and 
proportion. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet, 
Pri'cKLy. adj. [from prick.] Full of fharp points. 
Artichoaks will be lefs prickly and more tender, if the feeds 


have their tops'grated aff upon a ftone. Bacon. 
I no more 
Shall fee you browzing, on the mountain’s brow, 
The prickly fhrubs. Drydeni 


How did the humbled fwain deteft 
His prickly beard, and hairy breaft ! ~ Swifts Mikel 
PrRicKMADAM. n.f. A {pecies of houfeleek, which fee. 
PRICKPUNCH. 2. f. 
Prickpunch is a piece of tempered fteel, with a round point 
at one end, to prick a round mark in cold iron. Moxon. 
Prickwoop. x. f. A tree. Ainfworthe 
Prive. n.f. [pre or pnyd, Saxon. ] 
1. Inordinate and unreatonable felf-efteem. 
I can fee his pride 
Peep through each part of him. 
Fride hath no other glafs | 
To fhew itfelf, but pride ; for fupple knees 


Shake/p. Henry VIII, 


Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees, Shakefp. 
He his wonted pride foon recollects. Ailton. 
Vain aims, inordinate detfires 

Blown up with high conccits engend’ring pride. Milton. 


2. Infolence ; rude treatment of others; infolent exultation. 
That witch 
Hath wrought this hellifh mifchief unawares ; 
That hardly we efcap’d the pride of France. 
They undergo 
This annual humbling certain number’d days, 
To dafh their pride and joy for man feduc’d. 
Wantonnelis and pride 
Raife out of friendfhip, hoftile deeds in peace. 
3. Dignity of manner; loftinefs of air. 
4. Generous elation of heart. 
The honeft pride of confcious virtue. 
5. Elevation ; dignity. 
A falcon, tow’ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a moufing owl hawkt at and kill’d. 
6. Ornament ; fhow ; decoration. 
Whole lofty trees, yclad with fummer’s pride, 
Did fpread fo broad, that heavens light did hide. 
Smalleft lineaments exa@t, _ 
In all the liveries deck’d of fummer’s pride, 
Be his this fword, 
Whole ivory fheath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer’s fide; 
. Splendour ; oftentation. 
In this array the war of either fide, 
Through Athens pafs'd with military pride 
8. The ftate of a female beaft foliciting the male, 
It is impoffible you fhould fee this, 
Were they as falt as wolves in pride. Shake/p. 
To PRIDE. v. a. [from the noun.} To make proud; to rate 
himfelf high. Itis only ufed with the reciprocal pronoun, 
He could have made the moft deformed beggar as rich, as 
thofe a moft pride thenjelves in their wealth, Go. of the Bet 
is 


Shake/p. 
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Milten 
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_ This little impudent hardware-man turns into ridicule the 
direful apprehenfions of the whole kingdom, priding bim/elf 
as the caufe of them. Swift's Mifcel. 

Prie. #. f. I fuppofe an old name of privet. 
Lop popler and fallow, clme, maple and prie, 
Wel faved from cattel, till fummer to lie. Tuffer. 
Prier for proof. Spenfer. 
PRIER. n. f. [from pry.] One who enquires too narrowly. 
PRIEST. n.f. [pneoyt, Sax. p? eftre, Fr.] 
1. One who officiates in facred offices. 
Tl] to the vicar, 
Bring you the maid, you fhall not lack a pric.  Shake/p. 
The high priz? fhall not uncover his head. Lev. xxi. 10. 
Our practice of linging differs from the practice of David, 
the prie/is and Levites. Peacham, 
1 hefe pray’rs I thy prie/? before thee bring. Milton. 
2. One of the fecond order in the hierarchy, above a deacon, 
below a bifhop. 
No neighbours, but a few poor fimple clowns, 
Honeft and true, with a well-meaning prie/?. Rowe. 
PriestcraFT. n. f. [prie and craft.]} Religious frauds ; 
management of wicked priefts to gain power. 
Puzzle has half a dozen common-place topicks ; though 
the debate be about Doway, his difcourfe runs upon bigotry 


and prie/tcraft. Spectator. 
From prie/tcraft happily fet free, 
Lo! ev’ry finifh’d fon returns to thee. Pope. 


Prigstesss. n. f. [from prie/i.] A woman who officiated in 
heathen rites. 
Then too, our mighty fire, thou ftood’ft difarm’d, 
When thy rapt foul the lovely prie/e/s charm’d, 
That Rome’s high founder bore. Addifon. 
Thefe two, being the fons of a lady who was prie/tefs to 


Juno, ‘drew their mother’s chariot tothe temple. Sped?ator. 
She as prie/fe/s knows the rites, 
Wherein the God of earth delights. Swift's Mifcel. 
Th’ inferior prie/fe/s, at her altar’s fide, 
Trembling, begins the facred rites of pride. Pope. 


Prie’stHoop. n. f. [from prie/?.] 
1. The office and character of a pricft. 
Jeroboam is reproved, becaufe he took the prie/fhood from 
the tribe of Levi. Whitgifte. 
The prie/thood hath in all nations, and all religions, been 
held highly venerable. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

2. The order of men fet apart for holy offices. 

Is your priefthood grown fo peremptory ? Shake/p. 
He pretends, that I have fallen foul on prie/thood. Dryden. 

3. The fecond order of the hierarchy. See PRIEST. 

Prie'stLinEss. ». f. [from prie/ly.] The appearance or man- 
ner of a prieft. 

Pritst yy. adj. [from prief.] Becoming a prieft ; facerdotal ; 
belonging to a prieft. 

In the Jewifh church, none that was blind or lame was 

capable of the prie/tly office. South's Sermons. 
How can inceft fuit with holinefs, 

Or prie/tly orders with ‘a princely ftate ? Dryden. 

Prik/sTRIDDEN. adj. [priet and ridden.} Managed or go- 
verned by priefts. 

Such a cant of high-church and perfecution, and being 
priefiridden. Swift. 

To Prieve for prove. Spen/er. 

Pric. n.f. [A cant word derived perhaps from prick, as he 
pricks up, he is pert; or from prickeared, an epithet of re- 
proach beftowed “upon the prefbyterian tcachers.] A pert, 
conceited, faucy, pragmatical, little fellow. 

The little man concluded, with calling monfieur Mefnager 
an infignificant prig. Spectator, N? 482. 
There have I feen fome active prig, s s 

To fhew his parts, beftride a twig. Swifts Mifcel. 

Privy. n.f- A birtor turbot. Ainfworth, 

Prim. adj. [by contraction from primitive.] Formal; precife 5 
aftectedly nice. 

A ball of new dropt horfe’s dung, 
Mingling with apples in the throng, 
Said to the pippin, plump and prim, 
See, brother, how we apples fwim. Swifts Mi/cel. 

To Prim. v. a. [from the adjective.] To deck up precifely ; 
to form to an affected nicety. 

Parmacy. n. f. [primatie, primace, Fr, primatus, Lat.) The 
chief ecclefiaftical ftation. 

When he had now the primacy in his own hand, he thought 
he fhould be to blame if he did not apply remedies. Clarend. 

PRIMAGE. n. fe The freight of a fhip. Ainjworth. 

PRIMAL. adj. (primus, Lat.) Firft. A word not in ufe, but 
very commodious for poetry. 

It hath been taught us from the primal ftate, 


That he, which is, was wifh’d, until he were. Shake/p. 
Oh! my offence is rank, it {mells to heav’n, 
It hath the primal, eldeft curfe upon’t. Shakefp. 


PRIMARILY. adv. [from primary.] Originally; in the firft 
intention ; in the firft place. 

In fevers, where the heart primarily fuffereth, we apply 

medicines unto the wrilts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
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Thefe confiderations fo exaétly fuiting the parable of the 
wedding-fupper to this fpiritual banquet of the gofpel, if it 
does not primarily, and in its firft defign, intend it; yet cer- 
tainly it may, with greater advantage of refemblance, be ap- 
plied to it, than to any other duty. South's Sermons. 

Pri MARINESS. n. f. [from primary.] The ftate of being firft 
in act or intention. 

That which is peculiar, muft be taken from the primari- 
nefs and fecondarinefs of the perception. Norris, 

PRIMARY. adj. [primarius, Lat.] 
1. Firft in intention. 

The figurative notation of this word, and not the primary 

or literal, belongs to this place. Hammond, 
2. Original; firft. 

Before that beginning, there was neither primary matter to 
be informed, nor form to inform, nor any being but the 
eternal. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

When the ruins both primary and fecondary were fettled, 
the waters of the abyfs began to fettle too. Burnet. 

Thefe I call original or primary qualities of body, which 
produce fimple ideas in us, wz. folidity, extenfion, figure 
and motion. Locke. 

3. Firft in dignity ; chief; principal. 

As the fix primary planets revolve about him, fo the fe- 
condary ones are moved about them in the fame fefquialteral 
proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs. Bentley, 

PRIMATE. w». f. [pramat, Fr. primas, Lat ] The chief eccle- 
fiaftick. 

When the power of the church was firft eftablifhed, the 
archbifhops of Canterbury and York had then no prehemi- 
nence one over the other; the former being primate over the 
Southern, as the latter was over the Northern parts. Ayiiffe. 

The late and prefent primate, and the lord archbifhop of 
Dublin hath left memorials of his bounty. _ Swift. 

PRI'MATESHIP. n. f. [from primate.] The dignity or office 
of a primate. 
PRIME. n. f. [primus, Lat.] 
1. The firft part of the day ; the dawn; the morning. 
His larum bell might loud and wide be heard 
When caufe requir’d, but never out of time, 
Early and late it rung at evening and at prime. Spenfer. 
: Sure pledge of day, that crown’it the fmiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praife him in thy {phere 
While day arifes, that fweet hour of prime. Milton: 
2. The beginning ; the early days. 

Quickly fundry arts mechanical were found out in the very 

prime of the world. Hooker, b.i. fr 10. 


Nature bere wanton'd as in her prime. Milton. 
3. The bett part. 
Give no more to ev’ry gueft, 
Than he’s able to digeit, 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. : Swift. 


4. The fpring of life ; the height of health, ftrength or beauty. 
Make halte, {weet love, whilit it is prime, 
For none can call again the pafled time. 
Will fhe yet debate her eyes on me, 
That cropt the golden prime of this {weet prince, 
And made her widow to a woful bed? Shake/p. Rich. II. 
Youth, beauty, wifdom, courage, virtue, all 


Spenfer. 


That happinefs and prime can happy call. Shake/p. 
Likelieft fhe feem’d to Ceres in her prime. Milton. 
No poet ever fweetly fung, 

Unlefs he were, like Phoebus, young ; 

Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 

Unlefs, like Venus, in her prime. Swift, 
Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 

Of youth, her lord expir’d before his time. Dryden! 

ç. Spring. s 
Hope waits upon the fow'ry prime, 

And fummer, though it be lefs gay, 
Yet is not look’d on as a time 

OF declination or decay. x Waller. 
The poet and his theme in fpite of time, 

Granville. 


For ever young enjoys an endlefs prime. 


6. The height of perfection. : ; 
The plants which now appear in the moft different feafons, 


would have been all in prime, and flourifhing together at the 

fame time. Woodward, 
7. The firft canonical hour. Ainjworth, 
8. The firft part; the beginning: as, the prime of the moon. 
PRIME. adj. [primus, Lat.] 


1. Early ; blooming. ar : 
His ftarry helm unbuckl’d, fhew'd him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Mhiton’s Par. Loft. 


2. Principal; firft rate. 


Divers of prime quality, in feveral counties, were, for re- 


i i don 
fufing to pay the fame, committed to prifon. Clarendon. 
: Noreid I think, that God will fo deitroy $ 
We his prime creatures dignify’d fo high. ` Milton. 
Humility and refignation are our prime virtucs. Dryden. 
3. Fut; 


PRI 
3 Firlt ; original. 


We finother’d : 
replenifhed fweet work of nature, 

te, ae Se creation c’er fhe fram’d. l Sharefp. 

Motes being chofen by God to be the ruler of his people, 
will not prove that priefthood belonged to Adam’s heir, A me 

ime fathers. Locke. 

e ann It may, in this loofe fenfe, perhaps admit, 
though icarcely with propriety, a fuperlative. 
>, We are contented with 
Catharine our queen, before the prime/? creature 
That’s paragon’d i” th’ world. Shakesp. Henry VII. 
To Prime. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put inthe firit powder; to put powder in the pan of a 
un. 

A piftol of about a foot in length, we primed with well- 

dried gunpowder. Boyle. 
Prime all your firelocks, faften well the ftake. Gay. 
His friendihip was exactly tim’d, 
He fhot before your foes were prim’d. Swifts Mifcel. 
2. [Primer, Fr. to begin.] ‘To lay the firft colours on in paint- 
ing. A Gallicifm. 
Prrmevy. adv. [from prime.] 
1. Originally ; primarily ; in the firft place; in the firft inten- 
tion. ; 

Words fignify not immediately and primely things them- 
felves, but the conceptions of the mind about them. South 

2. Excellently ; fupremely well. A low fenfe. 
Paimeness. x. f. [from prime. ] 

t. The ftate of being firft. 

>. Excellence. 

Primer. 2. f. 

1. An office of the bleffed Virgin. 

Another prayer to her is not only in the manual, but in 

the primer or office of the bleffed Virgin. Stilling fleet. 

2. [Primarixs, Lat.] A fmall prayer book in which children 
are taught to read, fo named from the Romifh book of devo- 
tions ; an elementary book. 

The Lord’s prayer, the creed and ten commandments 
he fhould learn by heart, not by reading them himfelf in his 
primer, but by fomebody’s repeating them before he can 
read, Locke on Education. 

PRIME’RO. n. f. [Spanifh.] A game at cards. 
I left him at primero 
With the duke of Suffolk. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
PRIMEVAL. 2 adj. [primavus, Lat.] Original; fuch as was 
Prime’vous. § at firft. 
Immortal dove, 

Thou with almighty energy did’ft move 

On the wild waves, incumbent did’ft difplay 

‘Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. 

All the parts of this great fabrick change ; 

Quit their old ftations and primeval frame, 

And lo'e their fhape, their effence, and their name. Prior. 

Primi Tia. adj. [primitius, primitie, Lat.] Being of the firft 
production. Ainfworth, 

PRIMITIVE. adj. [primitif, Fr. primitivus, Lat.] 

x. Ancient; original; eftablifhed from the beginning. 

Their fuperitition pretends, they cannot do God greater 
fervice, than utterly to deftroy the primitive apoftolical go- 
vernment of the church by bifhops. King Charles. 

David reflects fometimes upon the prefent form of the 
world, and fometimes upon the primitive form of it. Burnet, 

The doéirine of purgatory, by which they mean an eftate 
of temporary punifhments after this life, was not known in 
the primitive church, ror can be proved from fcripture. T7llot/. 

2. Formal ; affectedly folemn; imitating the fuppofed gravity 
of old times. 
3. Original ; primary; not derivative: as, in grammar, a pri- 
mitive verb. 
Our primitive great fire, to metet 

His godlike gueit, walks forth. 

PRI'MITIVELY. adv. [trom primitive.) 
1. Originally ; at firft. 

Solemnities and ceremonies, primitively enjoined, were af- 

terward omitted, the occafion ceafing. Brown. 
2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 
3. According to the original rule; according to ancient practice. 

The purctft and mott primitively retormed church in the 
world was laid in the duft. South’s Sermons. 

Parmrriveness. 1. f. [from primutive.] State of being ori- 
ginal ; antiquity’; conformity to antiquity. 
Pri'mness. n. f. [from prima.) Affected nicenefs or formality. 
PRIMOGE'NIAL. adj. [primigentus, Lat. it fhould therefore have 
been written primigenial. } Firftborn; original; primary ; 
conftituent ; elemental. 
The primogenial light at firt was diffufed over the face of 
the unfathioned chaos. d Glanvill’s Scep/. 
It is not eafy to difcern, among many differing fubftances 
obtained from the fame matter, what primozenial and limple 
bodies convened together compofe it. Boyle. 
The firft or primogenial carth, which rofe out of the chaos, 
was not like the prelent earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Blackmore. 


Milton. 
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PRIMOGENITURE. 0. f. [primogeniture, Fr. from primo genitus; 
Lat.] Seniority ; elderthip; ftate of being firftborn. 

Becaufe the fcripture affordeth the priority of oriler unto 
Sem, we cannot from hence inter his prvnogeniture. Brown. 

‘The firit provoker has, by his feniority and primogeniture, 
a double portion of the guilt. Government of the Tongue. 

PRIMORDIAL. adj. [ primordial, Fr. primordium, Lat.] Ori- 
ginal; exilting from the beginning. 

Salts may be elther tranfmuted or otherwife produced, and 
fo may not be primardial and immutable beings. Boyle. 

Primo RpiaL. n. f. [from the adj.] Origin; firft principle. 
The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but fper- 
matical and vital. More’s Divine Dialogues. 
Primo/RDIAN. n.f- Sce PLums of which it is a fpecies. 
PRIMO’RDIATE. adj. [from primordium, Lat.] Original; ex- 
ifting from the firft. 

Not every thing chymifts will call falt, fulphur or fpirit, that 

needs always be a primordiate and ingenerable body. Bayle. 
Pri'Mrose. n. f. [primula veris, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the primro/e coniifts of one leaf, the lower 
part of which is tubulofe, but the upper part expands itfelf 
flat in form of a falver, and is cut into feveral fegments ; 
from the flower-cup, which is fiftulous, arifes the pointal, 
which, when the flower is decayed, becoines an oblong fruit 
or hufk, lying almoft concealed in the fower-cup, and opens 
at the top, in which are contained many roundifh feeds 
faftened to the placenta. Miller. 

Pale primro/es, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his {trength. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
I would look pale as primrofe. Shakefp. Henry VIs 

There followeth, for the latter part of January, primro/es, 

anemonies, the early tulip. Bacon's Effays. 
2. Lrimrofe is uled by Shude/peare for gay or flowery. 
I had thought to have let in fome ot all profeflions, that go 
the primrofe way to the everlafting bonefire. Shake/p. 
PRINCE. 2. f. (prince, Fr. princeps, Lat.] 
1. A fovereign; achicf ruler. 
Cceleftial ! whether among the thrones, or nam’d 

Of them the higheft ; for fuch of fhape may feem 

Prince above princes. Miltons Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Forces come to be ufed by good princes, only upon neceflity 
of providing for their defence, Temple. 

Efau founded a-diftinét people and government, and was 
himfelf a diftin® prince over them. Locke. 

The fucceffion of crowns, in feveral countries, places it 
on different heads, and he comes, by fucceffion, to be a prince 
in one place, who would be a fubject in another. Locke. 

Had we no hiftories of the Roman emperors, but on their 
money, we fhould take them for moft virtuous princes. Addifor. 

Our tottering ftate ftill diftraéted ftands, 
While that prince threatens, and while this commands. Pope. 
2. A fovereign of rank next to kings. 
3. Ruler of whatever fex. 

Queen Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her fex for her 
princely virtues. Camden. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards 
the clofe of her reign, to give a check to that facrilege. Atter: 

4. The fon of aking; in England only the eldeft fon; the 
kinfman of a fovereign. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foftered up in 
blood by his naughty father. Sidney, b. ii. 

Heav’n forbid, that fuch a fcratch fhould drive 

The prince of Wales from fuch a field as this. 

5. The chief of any body of men. 

To ufe the words of the prince of learning hereupon, only 
in fhallow and fmall boats, they glide over the face of the 
Virgilian fea. Peacham on Poetry: 

To Prince. v. n. To play the prince ; to take ftate. 
_ Nature prompts them, 
In fimple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Princepom. n. f. [from prince.] The rank, eltate or power 
of the prince; fovereignty. 
Next Archigald, who, for his proud difdain, 
Depofed was from princedom fovereign. Fairy Queen. 
Under thee, as head fupreme r 
Thrones, princedoms, pow’rs, dominions, I reduce. Milton. 
PRINCELIKE. adj. [prince and /ike.] Becoming a prince. 
The wrongs he did me were nothing princelite. — Shake. 
Pri'nceLiness. n.f. [from princely.] The ftate, manner or 
dignity of a prince. 
PRINCELY. ad. [trom prince.] 
1. Having the appearance of one highborn, 
n war, was never lion rag'd more Herce; 

In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild, 

Fhan was that young and princely ventleinan, 


Shake/p. 


X 


2. Having the rank of princes, 
Meaning only tə do honour to their prince 
among them all, 
Be oppolite all planets of good luck 
Tomy proceeding; if with pure heart’s love, 


1 tender an thy beauteous princely daughter. 
20 L 


Shake/d. 
ly birth, they few 
Sidney, b. ite 


Shatelp. 
The 
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The princely hierarch left his pow’rs to feize 


Pofleffion of the garden. Milton. 
I exprefled her commands 

To mighty lords and princely dames. Waller. 
So fled the dame, and o’er the ocean bore 

Her princely burthen to the Gallick fhore. Waller. 

. Becoming a prince; royal; grand; auguft. 
J, that but now refus’d moft princely gifts, 

Am bound to beg of my lord general. Shakefp. 
Princely counfel in his face yet fhone. Milton. 
Born to command, your princely virtues flept 

Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept. Waller. 


Prr’xcety. adv. [from prince.] Ina princelike manner. 
PRINCES-FEATHER. 7. f. The herb amaranth. 
Princess. n. f. [princeffe, Fr.] 

1, A fovereign lady ; a woman having fovereign command. 


Afk why God’s anointed he revil’d 3 


Ainf. 


A king and prince/s dead. Dryden. 
Princefs ador’d and lov’d, if verfe can give 
A deathlefs name, thine fhall for ever live. Granvil. 


Under fo excellent a prince/s as the prefent queen, we fup- 


pofe a family ftrictly regulated. Swift. 
2. A fovereign lady of rank, next to that of a queen. 
3. The daughter of a king. 
Here the bracelet of the trueft prince/s, 
That ever {wore her faith. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 


4. The wife of a prince: as, the princefs of Wales. 
PRINCIPAL. adj. [principal, Fr. principalis, Lat.] 
1. Princely. A fenfe found only in Spenfer, A Latinifm. 
Sufpicion of friend, nor fear of foe, 
That hazarded his health, had he at all; 
But walk’d at will, and wandred to and fro, 
In the pride of his freedom principal. Spenfer. 
2. Chief; of the firft rate ; capital ; effential ; important; con- 
fiderable. 

This later is ordered, partly and as touching principal 
matters by none but precepts divine only ; partly and as con- 
cerning things of inferior regard by ordinances, as well hu- 
man as divine. Hooker, b. v. J. 4. 

Can you remember any of the principal evils, that he laid 
to the charge of women. Shate/p. As You like it. 

Pri'nc1PAL. n.f. [from the adj. } 
1. A head; a chief; nota fecond. 

Seconds in factions do many times, when the faction fub- 

divideth, prove principals. Bacon. 
2. One primarily or originally engaged ; not an acceflary or 

auxiliary. 
We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the war. Swift. 

In judgment, fome perfons are prefent as principals, and 
others only as acceflaries. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

3. A capital fum placed out at intereft. 
Thou wilt not only loofe the forfeiture, 

But touch’d with human gentlenefs and love, 

Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shake/p. 

Taxes muft be continued, becaufe we have no other means 
for paying off the principal. Swifts Mifcellanies. 

4. The pretident or governour. 
Princrpa’Lity. n. f. [principaulté, Fr. ] 
1. Sovereignty ; fupreme power. 

Divine lady, who have wrought fuch miracles in me, as to 
make a prince none of the bafeft, to think all principalities 
bafe, in refpect of the fheephook. Sidney, b. ii. 

Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of king; all 


other abfolute power of principality he had. Spenfer. 
2. A prince; onc invefted with fovereignty. 
Then {peak the truth by her ; if not divine, 
Yet let her be a principality, 
Sov’reign to all the creatures on the earth. Shake/p. 
Milton. 


Nifroch of principalities the prime. ! 
3. The country which gives title to a prince: as, the principa- 
lity of Wales. 
To the boy Cæfar fend this grizled head, 

And he will fll thy withes to the brim 

With principalities. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

The little principality of Epire was invincible by the whole 
power of the Turks. Temples Mifcellanies. 

4. Superiority ; predominance. 

In the chief work of elements, water hath the principality 
and exccfs over carth. Digby on Bodies. 

If any myftery be effective of fpiritual blefings, then this 
is much more, as having the prerogative and principality above 
every thing elfe. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

PRINCIPALLY. adu. [from principal.] Chiefly ; above all; 
above the rett. 

If the minifter of divine offices fhall take upon him that 
holy calling for covetous or ambitious ends, or fhall not de- 
fign the glory of God principally, he polluteth his heart. Tayl. 

They wholly miftake the nature of criticifm, who think 
its bufinefs is principally to find fault. Dryden. 

The refiftance of water arifes principally from the vis iner- 
tix of its matter, and by confcquence, if the heavens were 
as denle as water, they would not have much lefs refiftance 
than water, Newton's Opticks. 
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What I principally infit on, is due execution. Swin. 
PRYNCIPALNESS. x. f. [from principal] Fhe itate of being 
principal or chief. i 
PRI'NCIPIATION. n. f. [from principium, Lat.] Analyfis into 
conftitucnt or clemental parts. A word not received, 

The feparating of any metal into its original or elementy 
we will call principiation. Bacon, 

PRINCIPLE. n. f. [principium, Lat. principe, Fr.] 
1. Element; conftituent part; primordial {ubftance. 

Modern philofophers fuppofe matter to be one fimple prin- 

ciple, or folid extenfion diverfified by its various fhapes. Watts. 
2. Original caufe. 
Some few, whofe lamp fhone brighter, have been led, 

From caufe to caufe to nature’s fecret head, 

And found that one firft principle muft be. Dryden, 

For the performance of this, a vital or directive principle 
{cemeth to be affiftant to the corporeal. Grew’s Co/mol. 

3. Being productive of other being ; operative caufe. 

The foul of man is an aĝive principle, and will be em- 

ployed one way or other. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
4. Fundamental truth ; original poftulate ; firft pofition from 
which others are deduced. 

Touching the law of reafon, there are in it fome things 
which ftand as principles univerfally agreed upon; and out of 
thofe principles, which are in themielves evident, the greateit 
moral duties we owe towards God or man, may, without 
any great difficulty, be concluded. Hooker. 

All of them may be called principles, when compared with 
a thoufand other judgments, which we form under the regu- 
lation of thefe primary propofitions. Watts's Logick. 

5. Ground of action ; motive. 
Farewel, young lords ; thefe warlike principles 

Do not throw from you. Shakefp. 

As no principle of vanity led me firft to write it, fo much 
lefs does any fuch motive induce me now to publifh it. Wake, 

There would be but {mall improvements in the world, 
were there not fome common principle of adlion, working 
equally with all men. Addifon’s Spectator, N? 255. 

6. Tenet on which morality is founded. 
Pll try 

If yet I can fubdue thofe ttubborn principles 

Of faith, of honour. 

A feather fhooting from another’s head, 

Extraéts his brain, and principle is fled. 

To PRINCIPLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To eftablifh or fix in any tenet; to imprefs with any tenet 
good or ill. À 
Wifeft and beft men full oft beguil’d, 5 

With goodnefs principl’d not to reject 

The penitent, but ever to forgive, 

Are drawn to wear out miferable days. Miltons 

It is the concern of his majefty, and the peace of his go- 
vernment, that the youth be principled with a thorough per- 
fuafion of the juftnels of the old king’s caufe. South. 

‘There are fo many young perfons, upon the well and ill 
principling of whom next under God, depends the happinefs 
or mifery of this church and ftate. South's Sermons. 

Governors fhould be well principledand good-natured. L’£/t. 

Men have been principled with an opinion, that they mult 
not confult reafon in things of religion. Locke. 

Let an enthufiaft be principled, that he or his teacher is in- 
fpired, and you in vain bring the evidence of clear reafons 
againft his doctrine. Locke. 

He feems a fettled and principled philofopher, thanking for- 
tune for the tranquility he has by her averlion. Pope to Swift. 

2. To eftablifh firmly in the mind. 

The promifcuous reading of the bible is far from being of 
any advantage to children, either for the perfecting their read- 
ing, or principling their religion. Locke. 

Pai’ncock. ) n. f. [from prink or prim cock; perhaps precox or 
Pri‘ncox. $ præcoquum ingenium, Lat.] A coxcomb; a 
conceited perlon ; a pert young rogue. 
You are a faucy boy ; 
This trick may chance to fcathe you I know what ; 
You mutt contrary me! you are a princox, go.  Shažefp. 
To Prink. vu. n. [pronken, Dutch.] To prank; to deck tor 
fhow. 

Hold a good wager fhe was every day longer prinking in 

the glafs than you was. Art of Torimenting. 
To PRINT. v. a. [imprimer, empreint, Fr.] 
1. To mark by prefling any thing upon another. 
On his fiery ftced betimes he rode, 
That fearcely prints the turf on which he trod. 
2. To imprefs any thing, fo as to leave its form. 
3. To form by impreffion. 
Your mother was moft true to wedlock, prince, 

For fhe did print your royal father off, 

Conceiving you. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Ye fhall not make any cuttings in your fcfh for the dead, 
nor print any marks upon you, Lev. ix. 28. 

Perhaps fome footiteps printed in the clay, 

Will to my love direct your wand’ring way. 

p 


Addifon's Cato. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Refeamm-n. 


His 
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His royal bounty brought its own reward; 
And in thcir minds fo deep did print the fente, 
‘That if their ruins fadly they regard, 
’Tis but with fear. Dryden. 
4. To imprefs words or make books, not by the pen, but the 
S. 
tom haft caufed printing to be ufed ; and, contrary to the 
king, his crown and dignity, built a paper-mill. Shakeyp. 
This nonfenfe gotin by a miftake of the ftaye editors, who 
rinted from the picccineal written parts, Pope. 
Is it probable, that a promilcuous jumble of printing letter 
fhould often fall into a method, which thould ftamp on paper 
a coherent difcourfe. che. 
As foon as he begins to fpell, pictures of animals fhould be 
got him, with the printed names to them. Locke. 
To Print. v.n. “To publifh a book. 
From the moment he prints, he muft expe to hear no 


more truth. Pope. 
Print. n. f. [empreinte, Fr.] 
1. Mark or form made by impreffion. 
Some more time 
Muft wear the print of his remembrance out. Shake/p, 


Abhorred flave, 
Which any print of goodnefs wilt not take, 
Bcing capable of all ill ! Shake/p. Tempeft. 
Attend the foot, 
That leaves the print of blood where’er it walks. 
Up they toft the fand, 
No wheel feen, nor whecls print was in the mould impreft 
Behind them. Chapmans Iliads. 
Our life fo faft away doth flide, 
As doth an hungry eagle through the wind ; 
Or as a fhip tranfported with the tide, 


Shake/p. 


Which in their paffage leave no print behind. Davies. 
My life is but a wind, 

Which pafleth by, and leaves no print behind. Sandys. 
O'er the fmooth enamell’d green, 

Where no print of ftep hath been. Milton. 
While the heav’n, by the fun’s team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And all the fpangled hoft keep watch. Milton. 


Before the lion’s den appeared the footfteps of many that 
had gone in, but no prints of any that ever came out. South. 
Winds bear me to fome barren ifland, 


Where print of human feet was never feen. Dryden, 
From hence Altrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing fteps appear. Dryden. 


If they be not fometimes renewed by repeated exercife of 
the fenfes or reflection, the print wears out. Locke. 
. That which being imprefled leaves its form. 
. Pictures cut in wood or copper to be impreffed on paper. It 
is ufual to fay wooden prints and copper plates. 
4. Picture made by impreffion. 
From my breaft I cannot tear 
The paflion, which from thence did grow; 
Nor yet out of my fancy rafe 
The print of that {uppoted face. Waller. 
The prints, which we fee of antiquities, may contribute to 
form our genius, and to give us great ideas. Dryden. 
Words ftanding for things, fhould be expreffed by little 
draughts and prints made of them. Locke. 
5- Theform, fize, arrangement, or other qualities of the types 
ufed in printing books. 
To refrefh the former hint ; 
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She read her maker in a fairer print. Dryden. 
6. The ftate of being publifhed by the printer. 
I love a ballad in print, or a life. Shake/p. 
It is fo rare to fee 
Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In print, that we muft praife. Suckling. 


His natural antipathy to a man, who endeavours to fignalize 
his parts in the world, has hindered many perfons from mak- 
ing their appearance in print. Addifon. 

{ publifhed fome tables, which were out of print. Arbuth. 

The rights of the chriftian church are fcornfully trampled 
on in print. Atterbury, 

7. Single fhect printed and fold. 

The prints, about three days after, were filled with the 
fame terms. Addifon, 

‘The publick had faid before, that they were dull ; and they 
were at great pains to purchafe room in the prints, to teftify 


under their hands the truth of it. Pope. 
Inform us, will the emperor treat, 
Or do the prints and papers lie? Pope. 


8. Formal method. 

Lay his head fometimes higher, fometimes lower, that he 
may not fec] every little change, who is not defigned to have 
his maid lay all things in print, and tuck himin warm. Locke, 

PRINTER. x. f. [from print.] 
I. One that prints books. I , 

I find, at reading all over, to deliver to the printer, in that 
which I] ought to have done to comply with my delign, Tam 
fallan very fhort. Digby. 
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To buy books, only becaufe they were publifhed by an 
eminent printer, 13 much as if a man fhould buy cloaths that 
did not fit him, only becaufe made by fome famous taylor. 

Pope. 

See, the printer's boy below ; 

Ye hawkers all, your voices lift. 

2. One that {tains linen. f 

PRINTLESS. adj. [from print.) That which leaves no im- 
preffion. 


Swifts 


Ye elves, 
And ye, that on the fands with printle/s foot 
Do chafe the ebbing Neptune. Shakefp. Temi efi 
Whilft from off the waters fleet, 

Thus I fet my printle/s feet 

O'er the cowflip’s velvet head, 

That bends not as I tread. Milton. 

PRYOR. adj. [prior, Lat.] Former; being before fomething 
clfe ; antecedent ; anterior. 

Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing contrary to 
the duties we are enjoined, let us reflect that we have a prior 
and fuperior obligation to the commands of Chrift. Rogers. 

Prior. n. f. [prieur, Fr.] 
1. The head of a convent of monks, inferior in dignity to an 
abbot. 

Neither fhe, nor any other, befides the prior of the con- 
vent, knew any thing of his name: Addifon’s Spectator. 

2. Prior is fucha perfon, as, in fome churches, prefides over 
others in the fame churches. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Prroress. x. f. [from prior.} A lady fuperior of a convent 

of nuns. 
When you have vow’d, you muft not {peak with men, 

But in the prefence of the priore/;, Shake/ps 

The reeve, miller and cook are diftinguifhed from each 
other, as much as the mincing lady priore/s and the broad 
{peaking wife of Bath. Dryden: 

Prio’rity. x. f. [from prior, adj.] 
1. The ftate of being firft; precedence in time. 

From fon to fon of the lady, as they fhould be in priority 
of birth. Hayward, 

Men ftill affirm, that it killeth at a diftance, that it poi- 
foneth by the eye, and by priority of vifion. Brown: 

This obfervation may affift, in determining the difpute con- 
cerning the priority of Homer and Hefiod. Broome. 

‘Though he oft renew’d the fight, > 

And almott got priority of fight, l 

He ne’er could overcome her quite. Swift. 5 

2. Precedence in place. 
Follow, Cominius; we mutt follow yotiy 
Right worthy your priority. Shake/p. 
Priorsnip. n. f. [from prior.] The ftate or office of 
prior. 
Priory. n. f. [from prior.] 
1. A convent, indignity below an abbey. 
Our abbies and our priories fhall pay | 
This expedition’s charge. Shakefp. King John. 
2. Priories are the churches which are given to priors in titulum, 
or by way of title. Ayliffe’s Parergon: 
Pri/saGE. n. f. [from prife.] 

Prifage, now called butlerage, is a cuftom whereby the 
prince challenges out of every bark loaden with wine, con- 
taining lefs than forty tuns, two tuns of wine at his price. 

Cowel, 
PRISM. n. f. [prifme, Fr. meio na. | 

A prifm of glafs is a glais bounded with two equal and pa- 
rallel triangular ends, and three plain and well polifhed fides, 
which meet in three parallel lines, running from the three 
angles of one end, to the three angles of the other end. 

Newton's Opti.ks. 

Here, aweful Newton, the diffolving clouds 

Form fronting, on tie fun, thy fhowery prifm. Thom/on. 

Prisma TICK. adj. [pri/matique, Fr. from prifm.] Formed 2s 
a prifm. 

If the mafs of the earth was cubick, prif/matick, or any 
other angular figure, it would follow, that one, too vaf a 


part, would be drowned, and another be dry. Derbam; 
Falfe eloquence, like the pri/mutick glafs, 
Its gaudy colours {preads on ev'ry place ; 
The face of nature we no more {urvey, 
All glares alike, without diftinétion gay. Pope. 


PRISMA TICALLY. adv, [from prifmatick.] In the form of a 
rifm. 

y Take notice of the pleafing variety of colours exhibited by 

the triangular glafs, and demand what addition or decrement 

of either falt, fulphur or mercury befalls the glafs, by being 

prifmatically figured ; and yet it is known, that without that 

fhape, it would not afford thofe colours as it does. Boyle. 

Prismo'iD. n.f. [micu and uO. } A body approaching 

to the form of a priim. 

PRISON. 2. J. [prifon, Fr.] A ftrong hold in which perfcns 
are confined ; a gaol. 

He hath commiffion 

To hang Cordelia in the pryon, Shak:fp. Kinz Lear. 

I thought 
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Yor thofe rebellious here their pris’ ordain’d. 
I thought our utmoft good 
Was in one word of freedom underftood, 
The fatal bleffing came ; from prifon free, 
I ftarve abroad, and lofe the fight of Emily. 
Unkind! can you, whom only I adore, 
Set open to your flave the prifon door. 
The tyrant Æolus, 
With pow’r imperial, curbs the ftruggling winds, 
And founding tempefts in dark prions binds. Dryden. 
He, that has his chains knocked off, and the prifon doors 
fet open to him, is prefently at liberty. Locke. 
To Prison. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To emprifon ; to fhut up in hold; to reftrain from liberty. 
2. To captivate ; to enchain. 
Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 
They, as they fung, would take the pri/on’d foul, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


And lap itin Elyfium. Milton. 
3. To confine. 
Univerfal plodding pri/ons up 
The nimble fpirits in the arteries. Shake/p. 


Then did the king enlarge 
The fpleen he pri/on'’d. Chapman’s Iliads. 
Prisonsase. x. f. A kind of rural play, commonly called 
prifonbars. 

The fpachies of the court play every friday at ciocho di 
canni, which is no other than pri/onba/e upon horleback, 
hiting one another with darts, as the others do with their 
hands. Sandys's Travels. 

Pri‘soner. x. f. [prifonnier, Fr.] 
1. One who is confined in hold. 
Cefar’s ill-erected tower, 

To whofe flint bofom my condemned lord 

Is doomed a prifoner. Shakefp. Rib. II. 

The moft pernicious infection, next the plague, is the 
{mell of the jail, when prifoners have been long and clote, 
and naftily kept. Bacon. 

He that is tied with one flender ftring, fuch as one refolute 
ftrugele would break, he is pri/oner only to his own floth, and 
who will pity his thraldom. Decay of Piety. 

A prifoncr is troubled, that he cannot go whither he would ; 
and he that is at large is troubled, that he does not know 


whither to go. L'Efirange. 
2. A captive; one taken by the enemy. 
So oft as homeward I from her depart, 
I go like one that having loft the field, 
{s prifoner led away with heavy heart. Spenfer. 


There fucceeded an abfolute victory for the Englifh, the 
taking of the Spanifh general d’Ocampo prifoner, with the 
luís of few of the Englifh. Bacon. 

He yielded on my word, 


And as my pris’ner, I reftore his fword. Dryden. 
3. One under an arreft. 
Tribune, a guard to feize the emprefs ftraight, 
Secure her perfon gris’ner to the ftate. Dryden. 


Prisonnouse. n. f. Gaol; hold in which one is confined, 
Lam forbid to tell the fecrets of my prifonhouje. Shake/p. 
Pri’sonment. n. f. [from prifon.] Confinement: empriton- 
ment; Captivity. 
May be he will not touch young Arthur’s life, 
But hoid himfelf {ate in his prifonment. Shake/p. 
Pri’sTINE. adj. [priftinus, Lat. ] Firlt; ancient ; original. 
Now their pri/tine worth 
The Britons recollect. Philips. 
This light being trajeéted only through the parallel fuper- 
ficies of the two prifms, if it fuffered any change by the re- 
fraétion of one fuperficies, it loft that impreflion by the con- 
trary refraction of the other fuperficies, and fo, being re- 
ftored to its pri/tine conftitution, became of the fame nature 
and condition as at firft. Newton's Opticks. 
PRITHEE. A familiar corruption of pray thee, or I pray thee, 
which fome of the tragick writers have injudicioufly ufed. 
Well, what was that fcream for, I prithee? L’Ejtrange. 
Alas! why com’ft thou at this dreadful moment, 
‘To fhock the peace of my departing foul? 
Away ! I prithee leave me ! Rewe’s Fane Shore. 
Privacy. n. f. [from private. ] 
1. State of being fecret ; fecrecy. 
2. Retirement ; retreat. 
Clamours our privacies uneafy make, 
Birds leave their nefls difturb’d, and beafts their haunts for- 
fake. Dryden. 
3. {Privauté, Fr.] Privity ; joint knowledge ; great famili- 
arity. Privacy in this fenfe is improper. 
You fce Frog is religioufly true to his bargain, fcorns to 
hezrken to any compofition without your privacy. Arbuthnot. 
. Taciturnity. Ainfwcrth. 
r RIVZ DO. n. f. [Spanifh.] A fecret friend. 
The lady Brampton, an Englifh lady, cmbarked for Por- 
tugal at that time, with fome privado of her own. Buccn. 
PRIVATE. adj. [frivatus, Lat.] 
1. Not open; fecret. 
You fhall go with me ; 


I have fome private ichvoling for you bes". Shakelp. 
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Fancy retires 
Into her private cell, when nature refts. 
The harmlefs freedom, and the private friend. 
2. Alone; not accompanied. 
3. Being upon the fame terms with the reft of the community ; 
particular: oppofed to publick. 

When publick conient of the whole hath eftablifhed any 
thing, every man’s judgment, being thereunto compared, 
were not private, howfocver his calling be to fome kind of 
publick charge ; fo that of peace and quietnefs there is not 
any way poflible, unlefs the probable voice of every intire fo- 
ciety or body politic overrule all private of like nature in the 
fame body. Hooker's Preface. 


Milton. 
Anon, 


He fues 
To let him breathe between the heav’ns and earth, 
A private man in Athens. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleo. 
What infinite hearteafe muft kings neglect, 
That private men cnjoy? and what have kings, 
That private have not too, fave ceremony ? Shake/p. 
Peter was but a private man, and not to be any way coin- 
pared with the dukes of his houfe. Peacham of Antiquities. 
The firft principles of chriftian religion fhould not be farced 


with {chool points and p. ¿vate tenets. Sanderfon. 
Dare you, 
A private man prefume to love a queen. Dryden. 


4. Particular ; not relating to the publick. 
My end being private, | have not expreifed my conceptions 
in the language of the {chools. Digby. 
5. In Private. Secretly ; not publickly ; not openly. 
In private grieve, but with a carelels fcorn ; 


In publick fcem to triumph, not to mourn. Granville, 
PaivaTeE. n.f. A fecret meflage. 
His private with me of the dauphin’s love, 
Is much more general than thefe lines import. Shake/p. 


PRIVATEER. z. f. [from private.] A fhip fitted out by pri- 
vate men to plunder enemies. 

He is at no charge for a fleet, further than providing pri- 
vateers, wherewith his fubjects carry on a pyratical war at 
their own expence. Swifts Mifcellanies. 

To PRIVATEER. v.a. [from the noun.] To fit out fhips 
again{t enemies, at the charge of private perfons. 
PRIVATELY. adv. [from private.] Secretly; not openly. 
There, this night, 

We'll pais the bufinefs privately and well. Shakefp. 

And as he fat upon the mount of Olives, the difciples 
came unto him privately. Vat. xxiv. 3. 

PRI'VATENESS. n. f. [from private.] 

1. The ftate of a man in the fame rank with the reft of the 
community. 

2. Secrecy ; privacy. 

Ambafladors attending the court in great number, he did 
content with courtefy, reward and privatene/s. Bacon. 

3. Obfcurity ; retirement. 
He drew him into the fatal circle from a refolved private- 
nefs, where he bent his mind to a retired courte. IV otton. 
Priva Tion. n. f. [privation, Fr. privatio, Lat.} l 
1. Removal or deftruction of any thing or quality. 
For, what is this contagious fin of kind, 
But a privation of that grace within. 
So bounded are our natural defires, 

That wanting all, and fetting pain alide, 

With bare privation fenfe is fatisfy’d. Dryden. 

After iome account of good, evil will be known by confe- 
quence, as being only a privation or abfence of good. Sceuth. 

A privation is the ablence of what does naturally belong 
to the thing, or which ought to be prefent with it; as when 
a man or horfe is deaf or dead, or a phylician or divine un- 
learned ; thefe are privations. Watts’s Logick. 

2. The act of the mind by which, in confidering a fubjeét, we 
{cparate it from any thing appendant. 
3. The act of degrading from rank or office. 

If part of the people or eftate be fomewhat in the 
election, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the pri- 
vation or tranflation. Bacon. 

If the privation be good, it follows not the former condi- 
tion was evil, but lefs good; for the flower or bloffom is a 
pofitive good, although the remove of it, to give place to the 
fruit, be a comparative good. Bacon. 

PRI'VATIVE. adj. [privatif, Fr. privativus, Lat.] 

1. Caufing privation of any thing. 

2. Confifling in the abfence of fomethinz ; not pofitive. Pri- 
vative is in things, what negative is in propofitions. 

The impreflion from privative to ative, as from filence to 
noife, is a greater degree than from lcis noife to more. Bacon. 

The very privative bleffings, the bleflings of immunity, 
fafeguard, liberty and integrity, which we enjoy, deferve the 
thankfgiving of a whole life. Tayior. 

Priva’rive. xf That of which the effence is the abfence 
of fomething, as filence is only the ablence of found. 

Harmonical founds and difcordant founds are both active 
and pofitive, but blacknefs and darkpels are indeed but priva- 
rive, and therefore have littie or no activity ; fomewhat they 
do contriftate, but very little. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

PRIVATIVELY. 


Davies. 


Eek Í 

Pri'vaTivery. adv. [from privative.) By the abfence of 

fomething neceflary to be prefent ; negatively. hoe 
The duty of the new covenant is fet down, firft privatively, 

not like that of Mofaical obfervances external, but pofitively, 

laws given into the minds and hearts. Hammond. 

Privativeness. 7. / [from privative.] Notation of abfence 
of fomething that fhould be prefent. 

Prr'ver. n. J. The leaves grow by pairs oppofite to each other ; 
the flower confifts of one leaf, is tubulous, and divided at the 
top into five fegments ; the ovary in the center of the fower- 
cup becomes a globular foft fruit full of juice, in which are 
lodged four feeds. Miller. 

Privet. n.f. Evergreen. It is diftinguifhed from the phillyrea 
by the leaves being placed alternately upon the branches, 
whereas thole of the phillyrea are produced by pairs oppofite 
to each other: it hath three feeds inclofed in each berry, 
whereas the phillyrea has but one. Miller. 

PRIVILEGE. n.f. (privilege, Fr. privilegium, Lat.] 

x. Peculiar advantage. 

Here’s my fword, 
Behold it is the privilege of mine honours, 
My oath, and my profeffion. Shakc/p. 
He went 
Invifible, yet ftay’d, fuch privilege 
Hath omn:pretence. 
He claims his privilege, and fays ’tis fit, 
Nothing fhould be the judge of wit, but wit. Denham. 
Smiles, not allow’d to beafts, from reafon move, 
And are the privilege of human love. Dryden. 
The privilege of birth-right was a double portion. Locke. 
s. Immunity ; publick right. 
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I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shake/p. 
A foul that can fecurely death defy, 
And counts it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden. 


To PRIVILEGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inveft with rights or immunities ; to grant a privilege. 
The great are privileg’d alone, 


To punifh all injuftice but their own. Dryden, 
He happier yet, who privileg’d by fate 

To fhorter labour, and a lighter weight, 

Receiv’d but yefterday the gift of breath, 

Ordain’d to-morrow to return to death. Prior. 


2. To exempt from cenfure or danger. 

The court is rather deemed as a privileged place of un- 
bridled licentiou{nefs, than as the abiding of him, who, as a 
father, fhould give a fatherly example. Sidney, b. ii. 

He took this place for fanctuary, 


And it fhall privilege him from your hands. Shake/p. 
This place 
Doth privi’ege me, fpeak what reafon will. Daniel. 


3. Yo exempt from paying tax or impoft. 

Many things are by our laws frivileged from tythes, which 

by the canon law are chargeable. Hale. 
Privity. adv. [from frivy.} Secretly; privately. 

They have the profits of their lands by pretence of con- 
veyances thereof unto their privy friends, who privily fend 
them the revenues. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Privity. n. f. [privauté, Fr. from privy.] 
x. Private communication. o 

I will unto you in privity difcover the drift of my purpofe ; 
J mean thereby to fettle an eternal peace in that country, and 
alio to make it very profitable to her majetty. Spenfer. 

2. Confcioulnefs ; joint knowledge ; private concurrence. 

The authority of higher powers have force even in thefe 
things which are done without their privity, and are of mean 
reckoning. Hooker, b. i. f. 7+ 

Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 

Without the privity œ th’ king, t appoint 

Who fhould attend him? Skakefp. Henry VIII. 

All the doors werc laid open for his departure, not without 
the privity of the prince of Orange, concluding that the king- 
dom might better be fettled in his abfence. Swift. 

3. [In the plural.] Secret parts. 
Few of them have any thing to cover their privities. Abbot. 
PRI'VY. adj. [prive, Fr.] 
1. Private; not publick ; affigned to fecret ufes. 
The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, 
Shall feize on half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy cofter of the ftate. 
2. Secret; clandeftine. 

He took advantage of the night for fuch privy attempts, 

infomuch that the bruit of his manlinefs was fpread every 
2 Mac. viii. 7. 


Shake/p. 


where. 

3. Secret; not fhown. e i 
The fword of the great men that are flain entercth into 
their privy chamber. Ezek. xxi. 14. 

4. Admitted to fecrets of {tate. 
The king has made him 
One of the privy council. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
One, having lct his beard grow from the martyrdom of 
king Charles 1. till the reftoration, defired to be made a privy 
counfellor. Speđator, N? 629. 
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5. Confcious to any thing ; admitted to participation of knows 
Icdge. 
Sir Valentine 


This night intends to fteul away your daughter ; 


Myfelf am one made privy to the plot. Shakefp. 
Many being privy to the fact, 
How hard is it to keep it unbetray’d? Daniel. 


He would rather lofe half of his kingdom, than be privy 
to fuch a fecret, which he commanded me never to mention. 
Gulliver's Travels. 
Pai'vy. n. f Place of retirement; neceflary houfe. 
Your fancy 
Would ftill the fame ideas give ye, 


As when you fpy’d her on the privy. Swift. 
PRIZES Spare: | 
I. A reward gained by conteft with competitors. 

If ever he go alone, Pl! never wrettle for prize. Shake/p. 


I fought and conquer’d, yet have loft the prize. Dryden. 
The railing fuch filly competitions among thé ignorant, 
propofing prizes for fuch ufelefs accomplifhments, and inipi- 
ring them with fuch abfurd ideas of fuperiority, has in it 


fomething immoral as well as ridiculous. Addifon. 
2. A reward gained by any performance: 
‘True poets empty fame and praife defpife, 
Fame is the trumpet, but your fmile the prize. Dryden. 


3. [Prife, Fr.] Something taken by adventure ; plunder. 
The king of Scots fhe did fend to France, 
To fill king Edward’s fame with prifoner kings, 
And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 
With funken wreck. Shake/p. Henry V. 
He acquitted himfelf like a valiant, but not like an honett 
man; for he converted the prizes to his own ufe. Arbuthnot. 
Then proftrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain and long poflefs the prize: 
‘The pow’rs gave ear. Pofe. 
To Prize. v.a. [from appraife; prifer, Fr. apprectare. Lat. } 
1, Torate; to value at a certain price. 
Life I prize not a {traw ; but for mine honour 
Which I would free. Shakefp. 
Caft it unto the potter ; a goodly price that I was prized at 
of them. “ech, Xt. 13: 
2. To efteem; to value highly. 
I go to free us both of pain; 
I priz’d your perfon, but your crown difdain. 
Some the French writers, fome our own defpife ; 
The ancients only, or the moderns prize. Popes 
Pri‘zer. n. f. [prifeur, Fr. from prize.) He that values. 
It holds its eft:mate and dignity, 
As well wherein ’tis precious of itfelf, 
As in the prizér. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
PrvzerIGHTER. n. f. [prize and fighter.] One that fights 
publickly for a reward. 
Martin and Crambe engaged like prizefighters. Arb. and Po. 
In Fig the prizefighter by day delight. Bram/fton. 
PRO. [Latin.] For; in defence of; pro and con, for pro and 
contra, for and againft. Defpicable cant. 
Doétrinz] points in controverfy had been agitated in the 
pulpits, with more warmth than had ufed to be ; and thence 


Dryden. 


the animofity increafed in books pro and con. Clarendon. 
Matthew met Richard, when 
Of many knotty points they fpoke, 
And pro and con by turns they took. Prior: 


PROBABILITY. n. f. [probabilitas, Lat. probabilité, Fr. from 
probable.] Likelihood ; appearance of truth; evidence arifing 
from the preponderation of argument: it is lefs than moral 
certainty. 

Probability is the appearance of the agreement or difagrec- 
ment of two ideas, by the intervention of proofs, whofe con- 
nection is not conftant; but appears for the mot part to be 
fo. Locke, 

As for probabilities, what thing was there ever fet down to 
agreeable with found reafon, but fome probable fhew againit 
it might be made ? TIER reface. 

If a truth be certain, and thwart intereft, it will quickly 
fetch it down to but a probability; nay, if it does not carry 
with it an impregnable evidence, it will go near to debafe it to 
a downright falfity. South's Sermons, 

Though moral certainty be fometimes taken for a high de- 
gree of probability, which can only produce a doubtful affent ; 
yet it is alfo frequently ufed for a firm aflent to a thing upon 
fuch grounds, as are fit fully to fatisfy a prudent man. 

Tillot(on’s Sermonte 

For a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are not without 
fome {trong probabilities of proving effectual. Wiltins. 

PRO'BABLE. adj. [probable, Fr. probabilis, Lat.] Likely 3 
having more evidence than the contrary, 

The publick approbation, given by the body of this whole 
church unto thofe things which are eftablifhed, doth TUE, 
but probable that they are good, and therefore unto a necef= 
fary proof that they are not good it muit give place. Hooker. 
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That is accounted probable, which has better arguments pro- 
ducible for it, than can be brought againft it. South. 
They affented to things, that were neither evident nor cer- 
tain, but only probable; for they convericd, they merchan- 
dized upon a probable perfuafion of the honefty and truth of 
thofe whom they correfponded with. South's Sermons. 
Pro'sanLy. adv. [from probable.] Likely; in likelihood. 

Diftinguifh betwixt what may poflibly, and what will pro- 
bably be done. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Our conftitution in church or ftate could not probably have 
been long preferved, without fuch methods. Swift. 

PRO'BAT. n. f. [Latin.] The proof of wills and teftaments 
of perfons deceafed in the fpiritual court, either in common 
form by the oath of the executor, or with witnefles. Dif. 

PROBA‘TION. n. f. [probatio, Lat. from probo, Lat. proba- 
tion, Fr.] 

1. Proof; evidence; teftimony. 

Of the truth hercin, 

This prefent object made probation. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

He was lapt in a moft curious mantle, which, for more 
probation, I can produce. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

2. The act of proving by ratiocination or teftimony. 

When thefe principles, what is, is, and it is impoffible for 
the fame thing to be, and not to be, are made ufe of in the 
probation of propolitions, whercin are words ftanding for 
complex ideas, as man or horfe, there they make men receive 
and retain falichood for manifeft truth. Locke. 

3. [ Probation, Fr. } Trial ; examination. 

In the practical part of knowledge, much will be left to 
experience and probaticn, whereunto indication cannot fo 
fully reach. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

4. Trial before entrance into monattick life; noviciate. 

I fuffer many things as an author militant, whereof, in 
your days of probation, you have been a fharer. Pope to Swift. 

FROBA'TIONARY. adj. [from probation.] Serving for trial. 

Prona’TIONER. z. f. [from probation. ] 

1. Cne who is upon trial. 

Hear a mortal mufe thy praife rehearfc, 

In no ignoble verfe ; 

But fuch as thy own verfe did practife here, 

When thy firft fruits of poefy were giv’n, 

To make thyfelf a welcome inmate there ; 

While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate of heav’n. Dryden. 

Build a thoufand churches, where thefe probationers may 
read their wall lectures. Swift. 

2. A novice. 

This root of bitternefs was but a probationer in the foil; 
and though it fet forth fome offsets to preferve its kind, yet 
Satan was fain to cherifh them. Decay of Piety. 

PROBA'TICNERSHIP. x. f. [fom prodationer.| State of being 
a probationer ; noviciate. 

He has afforded us only the twilight of probability, fuitable 
to that ftate of mediocrity and prebationerfoip, he has been 
pleafed to place us in here, wherein to check our over-confi- 
dence. Locke. 

Pro’paTory. adj. [from probo, Lat.] Serving for trial. 

Job’s afiGtions were no vindicatory punifhments, but pro- 
batory chaftifements to make trial of his graces. Bramhall. 

PROBATUM EST. A Latin expreffion added to the end of 
a receipt, fignifying it is tried or proved. 

Vain the concern that you exprefs, 

That uncall’d Alard will poflefs 

Your houfe and coach both day and night, 

And that Macbeth was haunted lefs 

By Banquo’s reftlefs fprite : 

Lend him but fifty louis d’ or, 

And you fhall never fee him more 5 

Take my advice probatum eft ? 

Why do the gods indulge our ftore, 

But to fecure our reft. _ Prior. 

Prose. n. f. [from probo, Lat.] A flender wire by which fur- 
geons fearch the depth of wounds. 

I made fearch with a probe. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Prope-scissors. n. f. [probe and fciffor.] Sciflors ufed to open 
wounds, of which the blade thruit into the orifice has a button 
at the end. 

The finus was fnipt up with probe-/ci/fors. Wifeman. 

To Prose. v.a. [probo, Lat.] To tearch; to try by an in- 
{lrument. 

Nothing can be more painful, than to probe and {earch a 

purulent old fore to the bottom. South's Sermons. 
He’d raife a blufh, where fecret vice he found ; 

And tickle, while he gently prob’d the wound. Dryden. 

Pro’sity. n. f. [probité. Fr. probitas, Lat.) Honefty; fince- 
rity 5 veracity. 

The truth of our Lord’s afcenfion, might be deduced from 
the probity of the apoftles. Fiddes’s Sermons. 

So near approach we their celeftial kind, 

By juttice, truth, and probity of mind. Pope. 

PROBLEM. 2. f. (probleme, Fr. me¢Banpx.] A qucflion pro- 
pofed. 


PRO 


The problem is, whether a man conftantly and ftrongly be- 
lieving, that fuch a thing fhall be, it doth help any thing to 
the effecting of the thing. Bacon's Nat. hip 

Although in general one underftood colours, yet were it not 
an eafy froblem to refolve, why grafs is green? Brown, 

This problem let philofophers refolve, 
What makes the globe from Weft to Eaft revolve. Blackm. 
PROBLEMA'TICAL. adj. [from problem; problematique, Fr.) 
Uncertain ; unfettled ; difputed ; difputable. 

I promifed no better arguments than might be expected in 
a point problematical. Boyle. 

Diligent enquiries into remote and problematical guilt, leave 
a gate wide open to the whole tribe of informers. Swift, 

PROBLEMA’TICALLY. adv. [from problematical.] Uncertainly, 

Proso’scis. n. f. [probofcis, Lat.}] A fnout; the trunk of an 

elephant; but it is ufed alfo for the fame part in every crea- 

ture, that bears any refemblance thereunto. - 
‘The elephant wreath’d to make them {port 


His lithe probofcis. Milton. 
Proca‘cious. adj. [procax, Lat.] Petulant; loofe. Dia. 
Proca'ciry. n. j. [from procacious.] Petulance. Di. 


PROCATA’RCTICK. adj. [weoxalaexisxos.] Forerunning ; an- 
tecedent. Sec PROCATARXIS. . 

James IV. of Scotland, falling away in his Aeh, without 
the precedence of any procatarétick caufe, was fuddenly cured 
by decharming the witchcraft. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

The phyfician enquires into the procataréiick caufes. Harv, 

PRocaTA RXIs. n. f. [wedxataggis. ] 

Procatarxis is the pre-exiftent caufe of a difeafe, which co- 
operates with others that are fubfequent, whether internal or 
external ; as anger or heat of climate, which bring fuch an 
ill difpofition of the juices, as occafion a fever: the ill difpo- 
fition being the immediate caufe, and the bad air the proca- 
tartick caufe. Quincy. 

PROCEDURE. n. f. [procedure, Fr. from proceed. ] 
1. Manner of proceeding; management ; conduét: 

This is the true procedure of confcience, always fuppofing 

a law from God, before it lays obligation upon man. South. 
2. Act of proceeding ; progrefs ; proce!s ; operation. 

Although the diftinétion of thefe feveral procedures of the 
foul do not always appear diftin@, efpecially in fudden actions, 
yet in actions of weight, all thefe have their diftinct order 
and procédure. Haie’s Origin of Mankind. 

3. Produce; thing produced. 
No known fubitance, but earth and the procedures of earth, 
as tile and ftone, yieldeth any mofs or herby fubftance. Bacon. 
To PROCEE’D. v. n. [procedo, Lat. proceder, Fr.] 
1. To pafs from one thing or place to another. 
Adam 


Proceeded thus to afk his heav’nly gueft. Milton. 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds ; 

His horns, yet fore, he tries againft a tree. Dryden. 

I fhall proceed to more complex ideas. Locke. 


2. To go forward; to tend to the end defigned. 
Temp’rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs. Shakc/p. Coriolanus. 
Thefe things, when they proceed not, they go backward. 
Benj. Fohnjon’s Catiline. 
3. To come forth from a place or from a fender. 
I proceeded forth and came from God; neither came I of 
myfelf, but he fent me. Fo. vill. 42. 
4. To go or march in ftate. 
He afk’d a clear ftage for his mufe to proceed in. Anon. 
5. Toiflue; to arife; to be the effect of; to be produced from. 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation 
Proceeding from the heat oppreffed brain. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
From me what proceed 
But all corrupt, both mind and will both deprav’d. Milt. 
All this proceeded not from any want of knowledge. Dryd. 
6. To profecute any defign. 
He that proceeds upon other principles, in his enquiry into 
any fciences, pofts himielf in a party. Locke. 
Since hufbandry is of large extent, the poet fingles out 
fuch precepts to proceed on, as are capable of ornament. Adadi/- 
7. To be tranfacted ; to be carried on. , 
He will, after his four fafhion tell you, 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 
8. To make progrefs; to advance. 
Violence 
Proceeded, and opprefion and fword law 
Through all the plain. 
9. To carry on juridical procefs. 
Proceed by procels, left partics break out, 
And fack great Rome with Romans. Shakefp. 
Inftead of a thip, to levy upon his county fuch a fum of 
money for his majefty’s ufe, with direction in what manner he 
fhould proceed againit {uch as refufed. ; Clarencon. 
To judgment he proceeded on th’ accus d. Milten. 
10. To tranfact ; to act; to carry on any atfair methodicaily. 
Irom them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind | proceed ; 
As how with peccant angels late they faw. 


Shakelp. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
Row 


PRO 


How feverely with themfelves proceed, 
The men who write fuch verie as who can read? 
Their own krié judges, not a word they {pare, 
That wants or torce, or light, or weight, or care. 
ir. To take effect; to have its courle. 
This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a perfon can- 
not of common law condemn another by his fentence. Aylife. 
12. To be propagated ; to come by generation. 


Pope. 


From my loins thou fhalt proceed. Milton. 
To be produced by the original efficient caufe. 
13- ; 
O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return. Milton. 


Pro/cEED. n. f: [from the verb.] Produce : 
of anefiute. Clariffa. 
wed in Jaw writings, 

PROCEE'DER. u.f. [trom preceed.] One who gocs forward ; 
one who makes a progrefs, 

He that fecketh victory over his nature, let him not fet him- 
felf too great nor too fimall talks ; for the firt will make him 
dejected by often failing ; and the fecond will make him a 
fmall proceeder, though by often prevailings. Bacon. 

PROCEE'DING. n. f. [procede, Fr. from proceed. ] 

1. Progrefs from one thing to another; feries of condust; 
tranfaction. 

Pll acquaint our dutcous citizens, 


as, the proceeds 
Not an imitable word, though much 


With all your juft proccedings in this cafe. Shake/p. 
My dear love 
To your proceedings bids me tell you this. Shake/p. 


The underftanding brought to knowledge by degrees, and, 
in fuch a gencral proceeding, nothing is hard. Locke. 
It is a very unufual proceeding, and I would not have been 
guilty of it for the world. Arbuthnot’s Hift. of JF. Bull 
From the earlieft ages» of chriftianity, there never was a 
precedent of fuch a proceeding. Swift. 
2. Legal procedure: as, fuch are the proceedings at law. 
Proce LLous. adj. [procellofus, Lat.] Tempcituous. Dia. 
ProcePtion. x. f. Preoccupation; aét of taking fomething 
fooner than another. A word not in ule. 

Having fo little power to offend others, that I have none to 
preferve what is mine own from their proception. King Charles. 

Proce'rity. n.f. [from procerus, Lat.] Talnef ; height of 
ftature. 

We fhall make attempts to lengthen out the humane figure, 
and reftore it to its ancient procerity. Addijon. 

Pro‘cess. n. f. [proces, Fr. proceffus, Latin.] 
I. Tendency; progreffive courte. 

That there is fomewhat higher than either of thefe two, 
no other proof doth need, than the very groce/s of man’s de- 
fire, which being natural fhould be fruitrate, if there were 
not fome farther thing wherein it might reft at the length 


contented, which in the former it cannot do. Hosker. 
2. Regular and gradual progrets. 
Commend me to your honourable wife ; 
Tell her the proce/s of Antonio’s end ; 
Say how I lov’d you ; fpeak me fair in death. Shake/p. 


They declared unto him the whole proce/s of that war, and 


with what fuccefs they had endured Knolles. 
Immediate are the acts of God, more fwift 
‘Than time or motion ; but to human ears 
Cannot without proce/s of {peech be told. Milton, 
Saturnian Juno 
Attends the fatal proce/s of the war. Dryden. 


In the parable of the wafteful {teward, we have a lively 
image of the force and proce/s of this temptation. 
3. Courfe ; continual flux or paflage. 

I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years; if in the courfe 
And procefs of this time you can report, 

And prove it too againft mine honour aught, 

Turn me away. Shake/p. Henry VII: 
This neither empire rife, 

By policy and long proce/s of time. Milton, 

Many acts of parliament have, in long procefs of time, 

been loft, and the things forgotten. Hale’s Law of England. 
4. Methodical management of any thing. 

Experiments, familiar to chymifts, are unknown to the 


Rogers. 


learned, who never read chymical procejfes. Boyles 
An age they live releas’d 
From all the labour, proce/s, clamour, woe, 
Which our fad fcenes of daily action know. Prior. 


Yourle of law. 
oo Proceed by prace/s, 
Left parties, as he is belov’d, break out. _ Shakefp. 
All proceffes ecclefiaftical fhould be made in the king’s name, 
as in writs at the common law, Hayward. 
The patricians they chofe for their patrons, to anlwer for 
their appearance, and defend them in any proce/s. Swift. 


© PROCE'SSION. n. ji [proceffion, Fr. proceffio, Lat.] A train 


marching in ceremonious folemnity. 
If there be caufe for the church to go forth in folemn prs- 
cefficn, his whole family have fuch bulinefs come upon them, 


that no one can be fpared. Hooker. 
Him all his train 
Follow’d in bright proceffion. Alilton, 


PRO 


"Tis the proceffion of a funeral vow; 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow, Drydinn, 

The prietts, Potitius at their head, 

In fkins of beafts involv’d, the long proceffion led. Dryden: 

When this vatt congregation was formed into a regular pro- 
ceffion to attend the ark of the covenant, the king marched at 
the head of his people, with hymns and dances. Addifon, 

It is to be hoped, that the perions of wealth, who made 
their proceffisn through the members of thefe new ereéted fe- 
minaries, will contribute to their maintenance. Addijon, 

‘The Ethiopians held an annual facrifice of twelve days to 
the Gods ; all that time they carried thcir images in proce/- 
fion, and placed them at their feftivals. Broome. 

To Procession. v. n. [from the noun.] To go in proceffion. 
A low word. 

Proce ssionat, adj. [from proceffion.] Relating to proceffion. 

FROCE SsIONARY. adj. [trom proceffion.} Conlifting in pro- 
ceffion. 

Rogatioas or litanies were then the very ftrength and com- 
fort of God’s church; whereupon, in the year 56, it was 
by the council of Aurelia decreed, that the whole church 
fhould beftow yearly at the feaft of pentecoft, three days in 
that proceffionary fervice. Hooker. 

PRO'CHROR:SM. A [reoxpoueu.Gp. ] An error in chrono- 
logy ; a dating a thing betore it happened. Di. 
PROCIDENCE. 2. f [procidentia, Lat.] Falling down; de- 
pendence below its natural place. 
Pro‘cincr. n.f. [procinéus, Lat ] Complete preparation ; 
preparation brought to the point of action. 
When all the plain 

Cover’d with thick imbattl'd {quadrons bright; 

Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery fteeds, 

Reflecting blaze on blaze, firft met his view, 

War he perceiv’d, war in procing?. Milton. 

"Fo PROCLAEM, ong, (proclamo, Lat. proclamer, Fr.) 
1. To promulgate or denounce by a folemn or legal publication: 
When thou comes? nigh unto a city to fight againtt it, pro- 
claim peace unto it. ~ Deut. xx. 10: 
l proclaim a liberty for you, faith the Lord, to the fword 
and to the peftilence, Jer IXIA. 
Heralds 


With trumpet’s found, throughout the hoft proclaim 
A folemn council. 


Milton 
While in another’s name you peace declare, 
Princef, you in your own froclaim a war. Dryden. 
She to the palace led her gueft, 
Then offer’d incenfe, and proclaim’d a feat. Dryden. 


2. To tell openly. 


Some profligate wretches, were the apprehenfions of pu- 


nifhments or fhame taken away, would as epenly proclaim 
their atheifm, as their lives do. 


Locke. 
While the deathlefs mufe 
Shall fing the juft, thall o’er their head diffule 
Perfumes with lavith hand, fhe fhall proclaim 
Thy crines alone. Prior. 
3- To outlaw by publick denunciation. 
I heard myfelf proclaimed. Shate/p. 


PROCLAMER. n. f. [from proclaim.] One that publifhes by 
authority. 
_ The great proclaimer, with a voice 
More awful than the found of trumpet, cry’d 
Repentance, and heaven’s kingdom nigh at hand 
To all baptiz’d. Miltons Paradife Regaind. 


PROCLAMATION. 4. S- [proclamatio, Lat. proclamation, Fr. 
from proclaim. ] 


1. Publitation by authority, 
2. A declaration of the king’s will openly publifhed among the 
people. 

If the king fent a proclamation for their repair to their 
houfes, fome nobleman publifhed a proteftation againft thofe 
proclamations. Clarendon: 

Prociivity. n. f. [prochivitas, proclivis, Lat.] 
1. Tendency ; natural inclination ; propenfion ; pronene’s. 

The fenfitive appetite may engender a proclivity to fteal, 
but not a neceflity to fteal. Bramall againf Hobbs. 

2. Keadinefs ; facility of attaining. 

He had fuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers werc fain 
to ref{train his forwardnefs, that his brothers might keen pace 
with hin. Witten: 

Prociivous. adj. [proclivis, Lat.]  Inctined; tending by 
nature. Dia. 
PROCO'NSUL. n. f. [Latin.] A Roman officer; who coz 
verned a province with confular authority. i 

Every child knoweth how dear the works of Homer were 
to Alexander, Virgil to Auguftus, Aufonius to Gratian, who 
made him procon/ul, Chaucer to Richard Ii: and Gower to 
Henry IV. 

Proco'nsuLsHir. n. fi [from proconfil 
conful, 


To PROCRA'STINATE. v.a. [pro ihor, Lat.] Tode- 
fer; to delay; to puto from day to day, 
Hopelefs and hel; lets doth Ægeon wind, 

But to procraftinate his litelefs end, 


i . Peachams 
-] The office of a pro- 


Shake/p, 
het 
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Let men ferioufly and attentively liften to that voice within 
them, and they will certainly necd no other medium to con- 
vince them, either of the error or danger of thus procrafli- 
nating their repentance. Decay of Piety. 

To PROCRASTINATE., v. n. To be dilatory. 

I procraflinate more than I did twenty years ago, and have 
feveral things to finifh, which I put off to twenty years 
hence. ~ Swift to Pope. 

PROCRASTINATION. n. f. [procraflinatio, Lat. from procrafli- 


nate.] Delay; dilatorinefs. Hp 
How defperate the hazard of fuch procraftination is, hath 


been convincingly demonftrated by better pens. D. of Piety. 
Procrastina’Tor. 7. f. [from procraflinate.] A dilatory 


perfon. S 
PRO'CREANT. adj. [procreans, Lat.] Productive; pregnant. 
The temple haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov’d manfionr,, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutting friezc, 
But this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shate/p. 
To PRO’CREATE. v. a. [procreo, Lat. procreer, Fr.] To 
generate ; to produce. 
Flies crufhed and corrupted, when inclofed in fuch veflels, 


did never procreate a new fly. Bentley. 
Since the earth retains her fruitful power, 
To procreate plants the foreft to reftore ; 
Say, why to nobler animals alone 
Should fhe be feeble, and unfruitful grown. Blackmore. 


Procrea’Tion. n. f. [procreation, Fr. procreatio, Lat. from 
procreate.) Generation ; production. 

The enclofed warmth, which the earth hath in itlelf, 
ftirred up by the heat of the fun, affifteth nature in the {peedier 
procreation of thofe varieties, which the earth bringeth forth. 

Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 
Neither her outfide form’d fo fair, nor ought 

In procreation common to all kinds. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Uncleannefs is an unlawful gratification of the appetite of 
procreation. South’s Sermons. 

Pro’cREATIVE. adj. [from procreate.} Generative ; produc- 
tive. 


The ordinary period of the human procreative faculty in 

males is fixty-five, in females forty-five. Hale. 

Pro’cREATIVENESS. 2. f. [from procreative.] Power of ge- 
neration. 


Thefe feem to have the accurft privilege of propagating 
and not expiring, and have reconciled the procreativene/s of 
corporeal, with the duration of incorporeal fubftances. 

Decay of Piety. 
Procrea’tor. n. f. [from procreate.] Generator ; begetter. 
PROCTOR, n. f. [contracted from procurator, Lat. ] 
r» A manager of another man’s affairs. 

The moft clamorous for this pretended reformation, are 
either atheifts, or elfe procfors fuborned by atheifts. Hooker. 

2. An attorney in the fpiritual court. 
I find him charging the inconveniencies in the payment 


of tythes upon the clergy and prodiors. Swift. 
3. The magiftrate of the univerfity. 
"Vo Pro’cror. v. a. [from the noun.] Tomanage. A cant 


word. 
I cannot proé?sr mine own caufe fo well 
To make it clear. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Pro‘crorsuip. n.f. [from prodtcr.] Office or dignity of a 
prodtor. 

From a fcholar he became a fellow, and the prefident of 
the college, after he had received all the graces and degrees, 
the proétorfbip and the doétorfhip. Clarendon. 

Procu'MBENT. adj. [procumbens, Latin.) Lying down; 
prone. 

Procu’RaBe. adj. [from procure.] To be procured ; obtain- 
able ; acquirable. 

Though it be a far more common and procurable \iquor 
than the infufion of lignum nephriticum, it may yet be ea- 
fily fubftituted in its room. Boyle on Colours. 

Procuracy. n. f. [from procure.] The management of any 
thing. 
FE eU RAIMON. n. f. [from procure.] The act of procuring. 

Thofe, who formerly were doubtful in this matter, upon 
ftriét and repeated infpeétion of thefe bodies, and procuration 
of plain fhells from this ifland, are now convinced, that thefe 
are the remains of fca-animals. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

Procura’Tor. 2. f. [procurateur, Fr. from procuro, Lat.] 
Manager ; one who tranfacts affairs for another. 
Thad in charge at my depart from France, 
As procurator for your excellence, 


To marry princets Marg’ret for your gracc. Shake'p. 
‘I hey confirm and feal 

Their undertaking with their deareft blood, 

As procurators for the commonweal. Daniel. 


When the procurators of king Antigonus impofed a rate 
upon the fick people, that came to Edepfum to drink the 
waters which werc lately fprung, and were very healthful, 
they inftantly dried up. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
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PROCURATO'RIAL. adj. [from procurator.] Made by a profor. 
All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made before con- 
teftation of fuit, and not afterwards, as being dilatory ex- 
ceptions, if a proétor was then made and conftituted. Ayliffe. 
PROCU'RATORY. adj. [from procurator.] Tending to procuta- 
tion. 
To PROCU'RE. v. a. [procuro, Lat. procurer, Fr.] 
1. To manage; to tranfact for another. 
2. To obtain; to acquire. 
They fhall fear and tremble, for all the profperity that I 
procure unto it. Fer. xxxiii. Q. 
Happy though but ill, 


If we procure not to ourfelves more woe. Milton. 
We no other pains endure, 
Than thofe that we ourlelves procure. Dryden. 


Then by thy toil procur’d, thou food fhalt eat. D:yden. 
>. To perfuade ; to prevail on. 
Is it my lady mother? 
What unaccuftom’d caufe procures her hither ? 
Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world runs biafs, from his will 
To writhe his limbs, and fhare, not mend the ill. Herbert. 
4. To contrive ; to forward. 
Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, 
And by the doom of death end woes and all. 
To Pro’cure. v.. Tobawd; to pimp. 

Our author calls colouring, lena fororis, in plain Englifh, 
the bawd of her fifter, the defign or drawing: fhe cloaths, 
fhe drefles her up, fhe paints her, fhe makes her appear more 
lovely than naturally fhe is, fhe procures for the defign, and 
makes lovers for her. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

With what impatience muft the mufe behold, 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


The wife by her procuring hufband fold. Dryden, 
Procu’REMENT. n.f- “Vhe act of procuring. 
They mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 
Curfing the emprefs ; for they think it done 
By her procurement. Dryden’s Aurengz. 


Procu’RER. n. f. [from procure. ] 
1. One that gains; obtainer. 
Angling was after tedious ftudy, a moderator of pafljons, 
and a procurer of contentednefs. Walton's Angler. 
2. Pimp; pandar: 
Strumpets in their youth, turn procurers in their age. South. 
Procu'ress. n. f.e[from procure.) A bawd. 
I faw the moft artful procurefs in town, feducing a young 
girl. Spectator. 
PRODIGAL. adj. [prodigus, Lat. prodigue, Fr.] Profufe ; 
watteful ; expenfive ; lavifh ; not frugal ; not parcimonious. 
Leaft I fhould feem over prodigal in the praife of my coun- 
trymen, I will only prefent you with fome few verfes. Camd. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 
As nature was in making graces dear, 
When fhe did itarve the general world befide, 
And prodigally gave them all to you. 
My chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, fomething too prodiga’, 
Hath left me gaged. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Diogenes did beg more of a prodigal man than the reft ; 
whereupon one faid, fee your bafenefs, that when you find 
a liberal mind, you will take moft of him; no, faid Dioge- 
nes, but I mean to beg of the reft again. Bacon. 
Asa hero, whom his bafer foes 
In troops furround ; now thefe affails, now thofe, 
Though prodigal of life, difdains to die 
By common hands. Denham. 
Here patriots live, who for their country’s good, 


Shake/p. 


In fighting fields were prodizal of blood. Dryden. 
The prodigal of foul rufn’d on the ftroke 
Of lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke. Dryden. 
O! beware, 
Great warrior, nor too prodigal of life, 
Expofe the Britifh fafety. Philips. 


Some people are prodigal of their blood, and others fo fpar- 
ing, as if fo much life and blood went together. Baker. 
Pro’picaL. n.f. A wafter; a fpendthrift. 
A beggar fuddenly grown rich, becomes a prodigal; for to 
obfcure his former obfcurity, he puts on riot and excels. 
Benj. Fohnfon's Difcovery- 
Thou 
Ow’ft all thy loffes to the fates ; but I, 
Like wafteful prodigals, have caft away 
My happinefs. Denham’s Sothy. 
Let the wafteful prodizal be flain. Dryden. 
Propica tity. x. f. [prodigalite, Fr. from prodigal. } Exua- 
vegance ; profufion; wafte ; exceflive liberality. 
A fweeter and lovelier gentleman, 
Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, a 
The fpacious world cannot again afford. Shake/p: 
He that decries covetoufnefs, fhould not be held an adver- 
fary to him that oppofeth prodigaliy. Glanvil. 


It 
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It is not always fo obvious to diftinguifh between an act of 
liberality and act of prodigality. South's Sermans. 
The moft fevere cenfor cannot but be pleafed with the pro- 
digality of his wit, though at the fame time he could have 
withed, that the matter of it had been a better manager. Dry. 
PropicaLly. adv. [from prodigal.) Profufely ; waftefully ; 
extravagantly. Sys 
We ure not yet fo wretched in our fortuncs, 
Nor in our wills fo loft, as to abandon 
A friendfhip prodigally, of that price 
As is the fenate and the people of Rome. B. Fobnfon. 
I cannot well be thought fo prodigally thirfty of my fubjects 
blood, as to venture my own life. King Charles. 
The next in place and punifhment are they, 
Who prodigally throw their fouls away ; 
Fools, who repining at their wretched ftate, 


And loathing anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. Dryden. 
Nature not bounteous now, but lavifh grows, 
Our paths with flow’rs the prodigally ftrows. Dryden. 


PRODI'GIOUS. adj .[prodi:iopus, Lat. prodigieux, Fr.] Ama- 
zing 5 aftonili ing ; fuch as may feem a prodigy į portentous ; 
enormous; monitrous ; amazingly great. 

lt e'er he have a child, abortive be it, 
Prodigious and untimely brought to light. Shake/p. 
An emiffion of immateriate virtues we are a little doubtful 
to propound, it being fo prodigious ; but that it is conftantly 
avouched by many. Bacon's Nat. Hift: 


It is prodigious to have thundcr in a clear fky. Brown. 
Then entring at the gate, 

Conceal’d in clouds, prodigious to relate, 

He mix’d, unmark’d, among the bufy throng. Dryden. 


The Rhone enters the lake, and brings along with it a 
prodigious quantity of water. Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 
It is a {candal to chriltianity, that in towns, where there 
is a prodigious increafe in the number of houfes and inhabi- 
tants, fo little care fhould be taken for churches. Swift. 
Propi’Giousty. adv. [from prodigious. } 
1. Amazingly ; aftonifhingly ; portentoufly ; enormoufly. 

I do not mean abfolutely according to philofophick exact- 
nefs infinite, but only infinite or innumerable as to us, or their 
number prodigioufly great. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Itis fometimes uled as a familiar hyperbole. 
I am prodigioufly pleafed with this joint volume. Pope. 
Propiciousness. x. f. [from prodigious.] Enormoufnefs ; 
portentoulnefs ; amazing qualities. 
Propicy. n. f. [prodige, Fr. prodigium, Lat.] 
a. Any thing out of the ordinary procefs of nature, from which 
omens are drawn ; portent. 
Be no more an exhal’d metcor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 

Of broached mifchief, to the unborn times. Shake/p. 

The party oppofite to our fettlement, feem to be driven 
out of all hum.n methods, and are reduced to the poor com- 
fort of prodigies and old womens fables. Addijon. 

2. Monfter. 

Moft of mankind, through their own fluggifhnefs, become 

nature’s prodigies, not her children. Benj. Fobnfoi:. 
3. Any thing altonifhing for good or bad. 

They would fecm prodigies of learning. Spectator. 
Propr'tiox. ^. f. [proditio, Lat.] Treafon ; treachery. Ain. 
PRODITOR. n. j. [Latin.] A traytor. Not in ufe. 

Piel’d prieft, doft thou command me be fhut out ? 


—I do, thou moft ufurping proditor. Shakefp. 
Pronitrorious. adj. [from proditor, Lat.] 
1. Trayterous ; treacherous; perfidious. 
Now froditorious wretch ! what haft thou done, 
To make this barb’rous bafe affaffinate ? Daniel. 


2. Apt to make difcoverics. 

Solid and conclufive characters are emergent from the mind, 
and ftart out of children when themfelves leaft think of it; 
for nature is proditorious. Wotton on Education. 

To PRODUCE. v. a. [produco, Lat. produire, Fr.] 
1. To offer to the view or notice. 

Produce your caufe, faith the Lord; bring forth your ftrong 

reafons. Ifa. xli. 21. 
2, To exhibit to the publick. 
Your parents did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you avoided many wrong fteps. Swift. 
3 To bring as an evidence. 
It feems not meet, nor wholefome to my place, 

To be produc’d againft the Moor. Shake/p. Othello. 
4. To bear; to bring forth, as a vegetable. 

This foil produces all forts of palin-trecs. 
s. To caule; to effect; to generate; to beget. 

Somewhat is produced ot nothing ; for lyes are fufficient to 


Sandys. 


breed opinion, and opinion brings on fubftance. Bacon. 
They by imprudence mix’d 

Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milton. 

Thou all this good of evil fhalt produce. Milton. 
Clouds may rain, and rain produce 

Fruits in her foften’d foil. Milton. 
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Obferving in ourfelves, that we can at pleafure move feve- 
ral parts of our bodies ; the effects alfo, that natural bodies 
are able to produce in onc another, occuring every moment to 
our fenfes, we both thefe ways get the idea of power. Locke. 

Hinder light but from ftriking on porphyre, and its colours 
vanifh, it no longer produces any fuch ideas; upon the return 


of light, it produces thefe appearances again. Locke. 
This wonder of the fculptor’s hand l 
Produčd, his art was at a ftand. Addifon. 


Pro'puce. n. f. [from the verb. This noun, though accented 
on the laft fyllable by Dryden, is generally accented on the 
former. ] 

1. Produét; that which any thing yields or brings. 

You hoard not health for your own private ufe, 

But on the publick fpend the rich produce. 

2. Amount; profit; gain; emergent lum or quantity. ; 

In Staffordfhire, after their lands are marled, they fow it 
with barley, allowing three bufhels to an acre. Its common 
produce is thirty bufhels. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

This tax has already been fo often tried, that we know the 
exact produce of it. Addijon’s Freeholder, N° 20. 

PRODUCENT. n. f. [from produce.] One that exhibits; one 
that offers. 

If an inftrument be produced with a proteftation in favour 
of the producent, and the adverfe party does not contradict, 
it fhall be con{trued to the advantage of the producent. Ayliffe. 

Propu’cer. 2. f. [from produce.] One that generates or pro- 
duces. 

By examining how I, that could contribute nothing to minc 
own being, fhould be here, I came to afk the fame queftion 
for my father, and fo am led ina direct line to a firft producer 
that muit be more than man. ouckling. 

Whenever want of money, or want of defire in the con- 
fumer, make the price low, that immediately reaches the firft 
producer. Locke. 

ProDU'CIBLE. adj. [from produce.] 

1. Such as may be exhibited. 

That is accounted probable, which has better arguments 
producible for it, than can be brought againft it. South. 

Many warm expreffions of the fathers are producible in this 
cafe. Decay of Piety. 

2. Such as may be generated ormade: 

The falts producible, are the alcalis or fixt falts, which feem 
to have an antipathy with acid ones. Boyle. 

PRODU'CIBLENESS. n. f. [from producible.] The ftate of 
being producible. 

To confirm our doctrine of the produciblene/s of falts, Hel- 
mont allures us, that by Paracelius’s fal circulatum folid bo- 
dies, particularly ftones, may be tranfmuted into actual falt 
equiponderant. Boyle. 

Propucrt. n. f. [productus, Lat. produit, Fr ] 

1. Something produced, as fruits, grain, metals. 

The landholder, having nothing but what the produc of 
his land will yield, muft take the market-rate. Locke. 

Our Britith produćts are of fuch kinds and quantities, as 
can turn the balance of trade to our advantage. Addifon. 

Range in the fame quarter, the produéts of the fame fealon. 

Spectator. 


Dryden. 


See thy bright altars 

Heap’d with the products of Sabzan {prings. 

2. Work ; compoiition. 

Moft of thofe books, which have obtained great reputation 

in the world, are the produé?s of great and wile men. Watts. 
3. Thing confequential ; effect. 

Thefe are the product 
Of thofe ill-mated marriages. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Propu'cTILe. adj. [from produco, Lat.) Which may be pro- 

duced. 
PRODUCTION. n. f. [produétion, Fr. from produé?.] 
t. The act of producing. 

A painter fhould forefee the harmony of the lights and 
fhadows, taking from each of them that which will moft con- 
duce to the production of a beautiful effect. Dryden. 

2. The thing produced ; fruit; product. 
The beft of queens and beft of herbs we owe 

To that bold nation, which the way did fhow 

To the fair region, whcre the fun does rife, 

Whofe rich productions we fo juftly prize. Waller. 

What would become of the fcrofulous confumptive pro- 
duélion, furnifhed by our men of wit and learning, Swift. 

3. Compofition. 
We have had our names prefixed at length, to whole vo- 
lumes of mean productions. Swift. 
PronucTIve. adj. [from produce.] Having the power to pro- 
duce ; fertile ; generative ; efficient, 
In thee 

Not in themfelves, all their known virtue appears 

Produétive as in herb and plant. Milton. 

This is turning nobility unto a principle of virtue, and 
making it produétive of merit, as itis underftood to have 
been originally a reward of it, Speftater, N° 537: 
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Be thou my aid, my tuneful fong infpire, 
And kindle, with thy own produétive fire. Dryden. 
If the productive fat of the marl be fpent, it is not capable 
of being mended with new. Mortimer. 
Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their barren hills 


for our fruitful vales fo produdtive of that grain. Swift. 
Hymen’s flames like ftars unite, 
And burn for ever one ; 
Chafte as cold Cynthia’s virgin light, 
Produéfive as the fun. Pope, 


Plutarch, in his life of Thefeus, fays, that that age was 
productive of men of prodigious ftature. Broome. 
Pro'em. n.f. [mpooijrov > proæmium, Lat. proeme, old Fr.] 
Preface ; introduction. 
So gloz’d the tempter, and his proemtun’d. = Milton. 
Thus much may ferve by way of proem, 

Proceed we therefore to our poem. Swifts Mifcel. 

Juftinian has, in the proem to the digefts, only prefixed 
the term of five years for ftudying the laws. Ayliffe. 

PRoFANA‘TION. n. f. [profanation, Fr. from profano, Lat.) 
1. The aé of violating any thing facred. 

He knew how bold men are to take even from God him- 
felf ; how hardly that houfe would be kept from impious pro- 
fanation he knew. Hooker, b. v. f. 12. 

What I am and what I would, are to your ears, divinity ; 
to any others, profanation. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

*T were profanation of our joys, ’ 

To tell the laity our love. Donne. 

All profanation and invafion of things facred, is an offence 
againft the eternal law of nature. South. 

Others think I ought not to have tranflated Chaucer: they 
fuppofe a veneration due to his old language, and that it is little 
lefs than profanation and facrilege to alter it. Dryden. 

2. Irreverence to holy things or perfons. 
Great men may jeft with faints, ’tis wit in them ; 
But, inthe lefs, foul Nea Shake/p. 
PROFA‘NE. adj. (profane, Fr. from profanus, Lat.] 
1. Irreverent to facred names or things. 
Profane fellow ! 

Wert thou the fon of Jupiter, and no more 

But what thou art befides, thou wert too bafe 

To be his groom. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thefe have caufed the weak to ftumble, and the profane to 
blafpheme, offending the one, and hardening the other. South. 

2. Not facred ; fecular. 

The univerfality of the deluge is attefted by profane hiftory ; 
for the fame of it is gone through the earth, and there are 
records or traditions concerning it in all the parts of this and 
the new-found world. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Polluted ; not pure. 

Nothing is profane that ferveth to holy things. 
4. Not purified by holy rites. 

Far hence be fouls profane, 

The Sibyl cry’d, and from the grove abftain. 
To Prora’ne. v. a. [profano, Lat. profaner, Fr.] 
1. To violate ; to pollute. 

He then, that is not furnifh’d in this fort, 
Doth but ufurp the facred name of knight, 
Profaning this moft honourable order. 
Foretafted fruit 

Profan'd firft by the ferpent, by him firft 

Made common and unhallow’d. 

Pity the temple profaned of ungodly men. 

How far have we 

Profan’d thy heav’nly gift of poefy ? 

Made proftitute and profligate the mufe, 


Raleigh, 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 


Milton. 
2 Mac. viii. 2. 


Debas’d. Dryden, 
2. To put to wrong ufe. 
I feel me much to blame. 
So idly to profane the precious time. Shakefp. 


PROFANELY. adv. [from profane.] With irreverence to facred 
names or things. 

I will hold my tongue no more, as touching their wicked- 
nefs, which they profanely commit. 2 Efdr. xv. 8. 

Let nonc of things ferious, much lefs of divine, 

When belly and head’s full, profanely difpute. B. Fobnf. 

‘That proud fcholar, intending to erect altars to Virgil, 
{peaks of Homer too profanely. Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fey. 

PROFA'NER. n. f. [from profane.] Polluter ; violater. 

The argument which our Saviour uleth againft profaners of 
the temple, he taketh from the ufe whercunto it was with fo- 
lemnity confecrated. Hooker. b. v. f. 12. 

Rebellious fubjećts, enemics to peace, 

Profaners of this neighbour ftaincd ftecl. Shakefp. 

There are a lighter ludicrous fort of profuners, who ufe the 
fcripture to furnifh out their jefts. Gov. of the Tongue. 

PROFANENESS. u. f. (from profane.] Irreverence of what is 
facred. 
Apollo, pardon 

My great profanene/s ’gainit thy oracle ! Shake/p. 

You can banifh from thence fcurrility and profanene/s, and 
retrain the licentious infolence of poets and their actors. Dry. 
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Edi€ts againft immorality and profanene/s, laws againft 
oaths and execrations, we trample upon. tlerbury. 
Prore’crion, x. f. [profedtio, Lat.] Advance; progreffion. 
This, with profection of the horofcope unto the feventh 
houfe or oppofite fizns, every feventh year opprefieth living 
natures. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To PROFESS. v. a. [profefer, Fr. from profefus, Lat.] 
1, To declare himtelf in ftrong terms of any opinion or paffion, 
Would you have me fpeak after my cuftom, 


As being a profé/s’d tyrant to their fex. Shake/p. 
Pretending firft 
Wile to fly pain, profeffing next the {py. Milton. 


A fervant to thy fex, a flave to thee, 
A foe profe/ to barren chattity. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
2. To make a fhow of any fentiments by loud declaration. 
Love well your father ; 
To your profe/fing bofoms I commit him. Shakefp. 
3. To declare publickly onc’s fkill in any art or fcience, fo as 
to invite employment. 
What, mafter, read you ? firft refolve me that. 
—] read that I profc/s the art of love. Shakefp- 
Without eyes thou thalt want light ; prsfefs not the know- 
ledge therefore that thou hait not. Leclus iii. 25. 
To ProFe’ss. v. n. 
1. To declare openly. 
The day almoft itfelf profeffes yours, 
And little is to do. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
They profe/s, that they know God, but in works they 
deny him. Tit. i. 10. 
Profefs unto the Lord, that I am come unto the country, 
which the Lord fware unto our fathers. Deutr. xxvi. 3. 
2. To declare friendfhip. Notin ufe. 
As he does conceive, 
He is difhonour’d by a man, which ever 
Profe/s'd to him; why, his revenges muft 
In that be made more bitter. Shake/p. 
ProFE’ssEDLY. adv. [from profefed.] According to open de- 
claration made by himfelf. 
I could not grant too much to men, that being profefcdly 
my fubjects, pretended religious ftrictnefs, King Charles. 
Virgil, whom he profejedly imitated, has furpafied him 
among the Romans. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 
England I travelled over, profeffedly fearching all places I 
paffed along. Woodward. 
Prore’ssion, n. f. [profeffion, Fr. from profe/s.} 
1. Calling ; vocation ; known employment. 
I mutt tell you, 
You tender more your perfon’s honour, than 
Your high profeffion {piritual. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
If we confound arts with the abufe of them, we fhall con- 
demn all honeft trades ; for there are that deceive in all pro- 


Feffions, and bury in forgetfulnefs all knowledge. Raleigh. 
Some of our profef/ion keep wounds tented. Wifeman. 


No other one race, not the fons of any one other profe/- 
fion, not perhaps altogether, are fo much {fcattered amongit 
all profeffions, as the fons of clergymen. Sprat’s Sermons. 

This is a practice, in which multitudes, bcfides thofe of 
the learned profe/fions, may be engaged. Watts. 

2. Declaration. 

A naked profeffion may have credit, where no other evi- 
dence can be given. Glanvill’s Scepf. 

Moft profligately falfe, with the ftrongeft profej/ions of fin- 
cerity. Swift. 

3. The act of declaring one’s felf of any party or opinion. 

For by oil in their lamps, and the firft lighting of them, 
which was common to them both, is meant that folemn pro- 
fellion of faith and repentance, which all chriftians make in 
baptifin. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

When chriftianity came to be taken up, for the fake of 
thofe civil encouragements which attended their profe/fion, the 
complaint was applicable to chriftians. Swift. 

PRoFE'SSIONAL. adj. [from profejfion.] Relating to a particular 
calling or profeffion. 

Profeffional, as well as national, reflections are to be 
avoided. Clariffa. 

Prore'ssor. n.f. [profeffeur, Fr. from profe/s.} 
1. One who declares himfelf of any opinion or party. 

When the holinefs of the profefors of religion is decayed 
you may doubt the fpringing up of a new fect. Bucon’s Ejjajs. 

2. One who publickly practifes or teaches an art. 

Profeffors in moft {ciences, are generally the worft qualified 
to explain their meanings to thole who arc not of their 
tribes. Swift. 

3. One who is vifibly religious. 

Ordinary illiterate people, who were profe/fors, that fhewed 
a concern for religion, fecmed much converfant in St. Paul’s 
Epittles. ; Locke. 

ProFe’ssorsHiP. 1. f. [from profefor.] The ftation or office 
of a publick. teacher. 

Dr. Prideaux fucceeded him in the profeffor/hip, being then 
cleéted bifhop of Worcelter, Sanderfon duccceded him in the 
regius profefor/hip. Walton. 

To PROFFER. 
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To PROFFER. v. a. [profero, Lat. proferer, Fr.] 


1. To propofe ; to offer. f 
To them that covet fuch eye-glutting gain, 


Proffer thy gifts, and fitter fervants entertain. Fairy Queen, 
None, among the choice and prime 

Of thofe heav’n-warring champions, could be found 

So hardy as to proffer, or accept 

Alone, the dreadful voyage. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Does Cato fend this anfwer back to Cæfar, 
For all his generous cares and proffer’d friendfhip. -Addif. 
2. To attempt. Ainfworth. 
PRO'FFER. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Offer made; fomething propofed to acceptance. 

Bafilius, content to take that, fince he could have no more, 

allowed her reafons, and took her proffer thankfully. Sydney. 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. Shake/p. 
The king 

Great proffers {ends of pardon and of grace, 

If they would yield, and quietnefs embrace. Dantel. 

He made a proffer to lay down his commiffion of command 
in the army. Clarendon. 

But thefe, nor all the proffers you can make, 

Are worth the heifer which I fet to ftake. 

2. Effay ; attempt. 

It is done with time, and by little and little, and with 

many effays and proffers. Bacon's Effays. 
PRO'FFERER. 1. /. [from proffer.] He that offers. 
Maids, in modefty, fay no, to that 

Which they would have the proff ’rer conftrue ay. Shake/p. 

He who always refufes, taxes the profferer with indifcre- 
tion, and declares his affiftance needleis. Collier. 

PROFI'CIENCE. ) 2. f. [from proficio, Lat.] Profit; advance- 
ProFIciENCY. § ment in any thing; improvement gained. 
It is applied to intelle€tual acquifition. 

Perfons of riper years, who flocked into the church during 
the three firft centuries, were obliged to pafs through inftruc- 
tions, and give account of their proficiency. Adadifon. 

Some reflecting with too much fatisfaction on their own 
proficienctes, or prefuming on their election by God, perfuade 
themfelves into a carelefs fecurity. Rogers’s Sermons. 

PROFICIENT. x. f. (proficiens, Lat.] One who has made ad- 
vances in any ftudy or bufinefs. 

I am fo good a proficient in one quarter of an hour, that I 
can drink with any tinker in his own language. Shake/p. 

I am difpofed to receive further light in this matter, from 
thofe whom it will be no difparagement for much greater pro- 


Dryden. 


ficients than [ to learn. Boyle. 
Young deathlings were, by practice, made 
Proficients in their father’s trade. Swifts Mifcel. 


Proricuous. adj. [proficuus, Lat.] Advantageous; ufeful. 


It is very proficuous, to take a good large dofe. Harvey. 
To future times 

Proficuous, fuch a race of men produce, 

As in the caufe of virtue firm, may fix 

Her throne inviolate. Philips: 


Prorice. n.f. (profile, Fr.) The fide face; half face. 

The painter will not take that fide of the face, which has 
fome notorious blemifh in it ; but either draw it in profile, or 
elfe fhadow the more imperfect fide. Dryden, 

Till the end of the third century, Ihave not feen a Roman 
emperor drawn with a full face: they always appear in profile, 


which gives us the view of a head very majeftic. Addifon. 
PROFIT. x. /. [profit, Fr.] 
1. Gain; pecuniary advantage. 
Thou mutt know, 
"Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour. — Shake/p. 


He thinks it highly juft, that all rewards of truft, profit, or 
dignity fhould be given only to thofe, whofe principles direct 
them to preferve the conftitution. Swift. 

2. Advantage: acceflion of good. 

What profit is it for men now to live in heavinefs, and 
after death to look for punifhment ? 2 Efdr. vit. 47. 

Wifdom that is hid, and trealure that is hoarded up, what 
profit is in them both ? Eccluf. xx. 30. 

Say not what profit is there of my fervice ; and what good 
things fhall I have hereafter. Eccluf. xi. 23. 

The king did not love the barren wars with Scotland, 
though he made his profit of the noife of them. Bacon, 

3. Improvement; advancement ; proficiency. 
To ProFit. v. a. [profiter, Fr.] 
1. To benefit; to advantage. 
Whereto might the ftrength of thcir hands profit me. Yob, 
Let it profit thee to have heard, 

By terrible example, the reward 

Of difobedience. 

2. To improve; to advance. m 

’Tis a great means of profiting yourfelf, to copy diligently 
excellent picces and beautiful defigns. Dryden. 

To Profit. v. 1. 
1. To gain advantage. 

The Romans, though poffefled of their ports, did not profit 
much by trade. Arbuthnot on Coinse 


Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 
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2, To make improvement. i 
Meditate upon thefe things, give thyfelf wholly to them; 
that thy profiting may appear to all. 1 Tim. iv. 15. 
She has profted {o well already by your counfel, that fhe 
can fay her leflon. Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 
3- To be of ufe or advantage. 
Oft times nothing pr:fits mores 
Than felf-efteem grounded on juft and right. Milton. 
What profited thy thoughts, and toils, and cares, 
In vigour more confirm’d, and riper years ? 
Pro FITABLE. adj. [trofitable, Fr. from prafit:] 
1. Gainful ; lucrative. 
A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a many 
Is not fo eftimable or profitable, 
As ficth of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shake/p. 
The planting of hop-yards, fowing of wheat arid rape- 
feed, are found very profitable for the planters, in places apt 
for them, and confequently profitable for the kingdom. Bacon. 
2. Ufeful; advantageous. : 
To wail friends loft 
Is not by much fo wholefome, profitable, 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakefp. 
Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would be profitable 
in many things, granted them peace. 2 Mac. xii. 
What was fo profitable to the empire, became fatal to the 
emperor. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
PRO'FITABLENESS. x. f. [from profitable] 
1. Gainfulnefs. 
2. Ufefulnefs ; advantageoufnefs. 
We will now briefly take notice of the y raen of 
plants for phyfick and food. More’s Antidote againft Athei;r. 
What fhall be the juft portion of thofe, whom neither the 
condefcenfion or kindnefs, nor wounds and fufferings of the 
fon of God could perfuade, nor yet the excellency, eafinefs 
and profitablene/s of his commands invite? Calamy’s Sermons. 
Pro’FITABLY. adv. [from profitable.] 
1. Gainfully. 
2. Advantageoully ; ufefully. 
You have had many opportunities to fettle this reflection, 
and have profitably employed them. Wake. 
PRO'FITLESS. adj. [from profit.] Void of gain or advantage. 
We muft not think the Turk is fo unfkilful, 
To leave that lateft, which concerns him firit ; 
Neglecting an attempt of eafe and gain, 
To wake and wage a danger profitle/s. Shake/p. 
PROFLIGATE. adj. [profligatus, Lat.] Abandoned; loft 
to virtue and decency ; fhamelefs. 
Time fenfibly all things impairs ; 
Our fathers have been worfe than theirs, 
And we than ours; next age will fee À 3 
A race more profligate than we, ¢ 
With all the pains we take, have fkill enough to be. Rofe. J 
How far have we 
Prophan’d thy heav’nly gift of poefy? 
Made proftitute and profligate the mufe, 
Debas’d to each obfcene and impious ufe, 
Whofe harmony was firlt ordain’d above 


Prior. 


For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love. Dryden 
Though Phalaris his brazen bull were there, 

And he wou’d dictate what he’d have you fwear, 

Be not fo profligate, but rather chufe 

To guard your honour, and your life to lofe. Dryden. 


Melancholy objects and fubjects will, at times, imprefs 
the moft profligate {pirits. Clariffa. 
PROFLIGATE. n. f. An abandoned fhamelefs wretch. 
It is pleafant to fee a notorious profligate feized with a con- 
cern for his religion, and converting his fpleen into zeal. Add. 
I have heard a profligate offer much ftronger arguments 
againft paying his debts, than ever he was known to do againft 
chriftianity ; becaufe he happened to be clofer prefled by the 
bailiff than the parfon. Swift's Mijcellanies. 
How could fuch a profligate as Antony, or a boy of 
eighteen, like Octavius, ever dare to dream of giving the 
law to fuch an empire and people. Swift. 
To PROFLIGATE. v. a. [profligo, Lat.] To drive away. A 
word borrowed from the Latin without alteration of the fenfe; 
but not ufed. 
Lavatories, to wafh the temples, hands, wrifts, and ju- 
gulars, do potently profligate and keep off the venom. Harv. 
PRO'FLIGATELY. adv. [from profiitate.| Shamelefly. 
Mott profligately falle, with the ftrongeft profefions of 
fincerity. S Hki Mifcellaniess 
PRo'FLIGATENESS. n. f. [from profligate.] he quality of 
being profligate. 
Pro'FLuence. n. f. [from profluent.] Progrefs ; courie. 
In the profuence or procecdings of their fortunes, there was 
much diftercnce between them, Mottona 
PROI LUEN I’. ailj. [from profluens, Lat.] Flowing forwards 
Peach all nations what of him they learn’d, 
And his falvation ; them who thall believe 
Baptizing in the profiuent ftream, the fizn 
Or wathing thein trom guilt of fin. M:'tom 
PROFOUND. 


PRO 


PROFO'UND. adj. [profond, Fr. profundus, Lat ] 
1. Deep; defcending far below the furface 5 low with refpect to 
the neighbouring places. f 
All clfe deep fnow and ice, 
A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Wamiata and mount Cafius old. 
He hath hither thruft me down a 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound. Milton. 
2. Intellectually deep; not obvious to the mind; not ealily fa- 
thomed by the mind : as, a profound treati/e. 
3. Lowly ; humble ; fubmifs ; fubmiffive. 
What words wilt thou ufe to move thy God to hear thee ? 
what humble geftures ? what profound reverence ?  Duppa. 
4. Learned beyond the common reach; knowing to the bottom. 
Not orators only with the people, but even the very pro- 
foundeft difputers in all faculties, have hereby often, with the 
beft learned, prevailed moft. Hooker, b. ìn. j. 7. 
5. Deep in contrivance. 
The revolters are profound to make flaughter, though I 


Milton. 


have been a rebuker of them. Hojea v. 2. 
Proro’unp. n. f. 
1. The deep; the main; the fea. 
God, in the fathomlefs profound, 
Hath all his choice commanders drown’d. Sandys. 


Now I die abfent in the vaft profound ; 
And me without myfelf the feas have drown’d. 
2. The abyts. 
If fome other place th’ ethereal king 
Poffeffes lately, thither to arrive, 
I travel this profound. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. it. 
To Proro’unp. v. n. [from the noun.} To dive; to pene- 
trate. A barbarous word. 
We cannot profound into the hidden things of nature, nor 


Dryden. 


fee the firft fprings that fet the reft a-going. Glanvil, 
ProFo'unDLy. aaj. [from pro; ound. } 
1. Deeply ; with deep concern. 
Why figh you fo profoundly ? Shakefp. 
The virgin ftarted at her father’s name, 
And figh’d profoundly, con{cious of the fhame. Dryden. 


2. With great degrees of knowledge ; with deep infight. 
Domenichino was profoundly fkill’d in all the parts of paint- 
ing, but wanting genius, he had lefs of noblenefs.. Dryden. 
Proro/u» pness. n. j. [from profound. ] 
1. Depth of place. 
2. Depth of knowledge. 
Their wits, which did every where elfe conquer hardnefs, 
were with profoundne/s here over-matched. Hooker. 
Prorunpity. a. f. [from profound] Depth of place or 
knowledge. 
The other turn’d 
Round through the valt profundity obfcure. Milton. 
PROFU’SE. adj. [profujus, Lat.] Lavifh ; too liberal; pro- 
digal ; overabounding ; exuberant. i 
On a green fhady bank, frofu/e of flow’rs, 
Penfive I fat. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vii. 
Oh liberty, thou goddefs heav’nly bright, 
Profuje of blifs, and pregnant with delight. Addifon. 
One long dead has a due proportion of praife ; in which, 
whilft he lived, his friends were too profue, and his enemies 


too fparing. Addlijon. 
Proru sey. adv. [from profufe.} 
1. Lavifhly ; prodigally. 
2. With exuberance. 
Then (pring the living herbs profufely wild. Thom/cn. 


Proru’seness. n.f. [from profu/e. } Lavifhnefs ; prodigality. 
One of a mean fortune manages his ftore with extreme 
parfimony ; but, with fear of running into prafujene/s, never 
arrives to the magnificence of living. Dryden. 
Profujfene/s of doing good, a foul unfatisfied with all it has 
done, and an unextinguifhed defire of doing more. Dryden. 
Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profufene/s, and ends 
in madnefs and folly. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
PROFU'SION. n. f. [profufio, Lat. profusion, Fr. from profuje. | 
1. Lavifhnefs ; prodigality ; extravagance. 
What meant thy pompous progrefs through the empire ¢ 
Thy vaft profufion to the factious nobles. Rowe. 
2. Lavifh expence ; fuperfuous effufion. 
He was defirous to avoid not only profu/ion, but the leaft 


effufion of chriftian blood. Hayward. 
The great profufion and expence 
Of his revenues bred him much offence. Daniel. 


3. Abundance ; exuberant plenty. 
Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it abounds 
with a great profufion of commodities of its own growth, 


very. convenient for other countries. Addifon. 
The raptur’d Cyc, 
The fair profufion, ycllow Autumn fpics. Thorm/on. 
To PROG. v. 4. 
1..To rob; to fteal. 
2. To fhift meanly for provifions. A low word. 
She went out progging for provilions as before. L Efir. 


Proc. n. J+ {from the verb.] Vi&uals; provifion of any 


kind. A low word. 
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O nephew ! your gricf is but folly, 

In town you may find better prog. 

Spoufe tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it, } 

With handkerchief of prog, like trull with budget; } 

And eat by turns plumcake and judge it. Congreve. $ 

PROGENERA TION. n. f. [progenero, Lat.] The act of be- 
getting ; propagation. 

Proce’niTor. n: f. [frogenitus, Lat.] A forefather; an an- 
ceftor in a direct line. 

Although thefe things be already paft away by her progenitors 
former grants unto thofe lords, yct I could tind a way to re- 
medy a great part thercof. Spenjer’s tate of treland. 

Like true fubjects, fons of your progenitors, 


Go chearfully together. Shake/p. 
All generations had hither come, 

From all the ends of th’. Earth, to celebrate 

And reverence thee, their great progenitor. Ailton. 


Power by right of fatherhood is not poffible in any one, 
otherwiie than as Adam’s heir, or as progenitor over his own 
defcendants. v aches 

‘The principal actors in Milton’s poem are not only our 
progenitors, but reprefentatives. Addijon. 

PROGENY. n. j. (progenie, old Fr. progenies, Lat.] Offspring ; 
race; generation. 

The fons of God have God’s own natural fon as a fecond 
Adam trom heaven, whofe race and progeny they are by ipi- 
ritual and heavenly birth. Hooker, b. v. J56. 

Not me begotten of a fhepherd fwain, 


But iflu’d trom the progeny of kings. Shakefp. 
By promife he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. Milton. 
‘The bale d: generate iron offspring ends ; > 
A golden progeny from heav’n defcends. Dryden. 
Thus thall we live in perfect biifs, and fee 
Deathlets ourfelves, our num’rous progeny. Drydcn. 


We are the more pleafed to behold the throne furrounded 
by a numerous progeny, when we confider the virtues of thoie 
from whom they detcend. Addifon’s Freebolder. 

PRoGNO'STICABLE. adj. [from prognofticate.} Such as may be 
foreknown or foretold. 

The caules of this inundation cannot be regular, and 
therefore their effects not prognofticable like eclipfes. Brown. 

To PROGNO'STICATE. v. a. [from prognytick.] To foretell ; 
to forefhow. 

He had now outlived the day, which his tutor Sandford had 
prognofticated upon his nativity he would not outlive. Clarena. 

Unfkill’d in fchemes by planets to forefhow, 

I neither will, nor can progno/ticate, 

To the young gaping heir, his father’s fate. 

ProcnosTica Tion. n. f. [from prognofticate. | 
1. The act-of foreknowing or forefhowing. f 

If an oily palm be net a fruitful frognaflication, I canvot 
fcratch mine ear. Shake/p. Antony and Cleapatra. 

Raw as he is, and in the hotteft day proguo/tication pro- 
claims, fhall he be fet againft a brick-wall, the tun looking 
with a {outhward eye upon him, where he is to behold him, 
with flies blown to death. Shuke/p. Winter's Tile. 

This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of propheey 
or prognoffication of things to come, as it hath ‘been hithe:to 
an biftory of things paft. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. Foretoken. 

He bid him farewell, arming ‘himfelf in a black armour, 

as a badge or pragno/tication of his mind. Sidney. 
Procnosrica TOR. n. f. [from prognoflicate.}\ Foreteller 5 
foreknower. i 

That aftrologer, who made his almanack give a'tolerable 
account of the weather by a direct invertion of the common 
prognofticators, to let his belief run quite counter to reports. 

Government of the Tongue. 
PROGNO'STICK. adj. [prognoffique, Fr. mgoyvasixðs.] Fore- 
tokening difeafe or recovery ; torelhowing : as, a provnoftick 
ign. i 
At a pe n. f. [from the adj.] 
1. The {kill of foretelling difeafes or the event of difcafes. 
Hippocrates’s prognoftck is generally true, that itis very 


Dryden. 


hard to refolve a {mall apoplexy. Arbuihiit. 
2. A prediction. 
Though your prognofticks run too fat, 
They mutt be verify’d at laft. Swift. 


3. A token forerunning. 
W hatfoever you are or fhall be, has been but an eafy prag- 


noftick from what you were. South. 
Careful obfervers ’ 
By fure prognofficks may foretell a fhow’r. Sa i/t. 


PROGRESS. ». /. [progris, Fr. from progrefus, Lat. | 
t. Courfe ; proceflion; paflage. 
I cannot, by the progres of the ftars, ow 
Give gucfs how near to-day. Shakerp. Jis Celar. 
T'he morn begins 
Her rofy prog efs {miling. 
The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 
And pleas’d: purfue its pragre/s through the {kies. Pape. 
2. Advancement j 


Milou. 


Swift's Mifcel. 
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2. Advancement; motion forward. 
Through all thy veins fhal] run 


A cold and drowzy humour, which fhall feize 
Each vital fpirit; for no pulfe fhall keep 
His nat’ral progre/s, but furceafc to beat. Shake/p. 
This motion workcth in round at firt, which Way to de- 
liver itfelf ; and then worketh in progrefs, where it findeth 
the deliverance caticft. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/?. 
Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ftrange progre/s 
for ten hundred thoufand men. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 
Whofoever underftands the progre/s and revolutions of na- 
ture, will fee that neither the prefent form of the earth, nor 
its firft form, were permanent and immutable. Burnet. 
It is impoiible the mind fhould ever be {topped in its pro- 
gre/s in this {pace. Locke. 
The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at ; 
but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 
progre/s into the endlefs expantion. Locke. 
oe I judge haftily, there being feveral, in whofe wri- 
tings I have made very little progre/s. Swifts Mifcel. 
2 Intellectual improvement; advancement in knowledge. * 
Solon the wife his progre/s never ceas’d, 
But ftill his Jearning with his days increas’d. Denham. 
It is ftrange, that men fhould not have made more progre/s 
in the knowledge of thefe things. Burnet. 
Several defects in the underftanding hinder it in its progre/s 
to knowledge. ocke. 
Others defpond at the firft difficulty, and conclude, that 
making any progre/s in knowledge, farther than ferves their 


ordinary bufinets, is above their capacities. Locke. 
4. Removal from one place to another. 
From Egypt arts their progre/s made to Greece, 
Wraptin the fable of the golden fleece. Denham. 


5. A journey of ftate ; a circuit. nA gt te 
He gave order, that thcre fhould he nothing in his journey 
~ like unto a warlike march, but rathcr like unto the progre/s of 
a king in full peace. Bacon. 

< Omay l live to hail the day, 

When the glad nation fhall furvey 

Their fov’rcign, through his wide command, 

Paffing in progre/s o’er the land. Addifon. 
To Pro‘cress. v. n. [progredior, Lat.] To move forward ; 

to pafs. Not ufed. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 

That filverly doth progre/s on thy cheeks. 
Procre’ssion. 7. f. [progreffion, Fr. progreffio, Lat.] 
1. Procefs ; regular and gradual advance. 

The fquares of the diameters of thefe rings, made by any 

prifmatick colour, were in arithmetical progre/fion. Newton. 
2. Motion forward. 

Thofe worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learn- 
ing, are likely to finda clearer progre/fion, when fo many 
rubs are levelled. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

In philofophical enquirics, the order of nature fhould go- 
vern, which in all progreffion is to go from the place onc is 
then in, to that which lies next to it. Locke. 

3. Courfe ; paflage. 

He hath fram’d a letter, which accidentally, or by the way 

of progreffion, hath mifcarried. Shake/p. 
4. Intellectual advance. 

For the faving the long progreffion of the thoughts to firft 
principles, the mind fhould provide feveral intermediate prin- 
ciples. Locke. 

Pr GRE'ssIONAL, adj. [from progreffion.] Such as are in a 
{tate of encreafe or advance. 

They maintain their accomplifhed ends, and relapfe not 

again unto their progre/fional imperfections. Brown. 
Procre’ssive. adj. ([progreffif, Fr. from progre/s.] Going 
forward ; advancing. 

Princes, if they ufe ambitious men, fhould handle it fo,, 
as they be ftill progreffive, and not retrograde. Bacon. 

In progreffive motion, the arms and legs move fucceffively ; 
but in natation, both together. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The progreffive motion of this animal is made not by walk- 
ing, but by leaping. Ray on the Creation. 

‘Their courfe 

Progreffive, retrograde, or ftanding ftill. 

Ere the progre/five courfe of reftlefs age 
Performs three thoufand times its annual ftage, 
May not our pow’r and learning be fuppreft, 
Aud arts and empire learn to travel weft? Prior. 

Procre’ssiveLy. adv. [from frogre/.v2.] By gradual fteps 

courfe. 

ae ie why they fall in that order, from the greateft 
epatts progreffively to the leaft, is, becaufe the greateft epacts 
denote a greater diftance of the moon before the fun, and 
confequently a ncarer approach to her conjunction. Holder, 

PROGRE’SSIVENESS. 1. f. [from progrefive.] The ftate of ad- 
vancing. si 

To PROHIBIT. v.a. [prohrbeo, Lat. prohiber, Fr.) 

1. To forbid ; to interdiét by authority. 

She would not let them know of his clofe 

prohibited place, becaufe they would be offended, 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 


lying in that 
Sidney, 


PRO 


The weightieft, which it did command them, are to us in 
the gofpel prohibited. Hooker, b. iv. f. lI. 
2. To debar; to hinder. 
_ Gates of burning adamant 
Bar’d over us, prohibit all egrefs. ~ Milton, 
Pronrsiter. n. f. [from prohibit. | Forbidder ; interdifer. 
Promis rion. n. f. [probibition, Fr. prohibitio, Lat. from pro- 
hibit.] Forbiddance ; interdiét ; act of forbidding. ~ 

Might there not be fome other myftery in this prohibition, 

thari they think of? Hooker, b. iv. f. 6. 
*Gaintt {elf-flaughter 

There is a prohibition fo divine, 

That cravens my weak hand. Shake[p. Cymbelines 

He beftowed the liberal choice of all things, with onc only 
prohibition, to try his obedience. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World, 

Let us not think hard 

One eafy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave fo large to all things elfe. Miltons Par. Loft. 

The law of God in the ten commandments confifts moftly 
of prohibitions; thou fhalt not do fuch a thing. Tillot/on. 

Prouisrrory. adj. [from prehibit.] Implying prohibition ; 
forbidding. 

A prohibition will lie on this ftatute, notwith{tanding the 
penalty annexed ; becaufe it has words prohibitory, as well as 
a penalty annexed. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To PROJECT. v.a. [projicio, projcétus, Lat. ] 
1. To throw out ; to cait forward. 
Th’ afcending villas 
Projeé long fhadows o’er the cryftal tide. Pope. 
2. To exhibit a form, as of the image thrown ona_mirrour. 
Diftufive of themfelves where e’er they pafs, 
They make that warmth in others they expect ; 
Their valour works like bodies on a glafs, 

And does its image on their men projed?. Dryden. 

If we had a plan of the naked lines of longitude and lati- 
tude, projected on the meridian, a learner might much more 
fpeedily advance himfelf in the knowledge of geography. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
3. [Projetter, Fr.] To fcheme; to form in the mind; to con- 
trive. 

It ceafes to be counfel, to compel men to affent to what- 
ever tumultuary patrons fhall project. King Charles. 

What fit we then projecting peace and war? Milton. 

What defire, by which nature projects its own pleafure ore 
prefervation, can be gratified by another man’s perfonal pur- 
fuit of his own vice ? South’s Sermons. 

To Proyecr. v.n. To jut out; to fhoot forward ; to fhoot 
beyond fomething next it. 

Pro'yect. n. f: [pryét, Fr. from the verb.] Scheme; de- 
dign; contrivance. 

It is a difcovering the longitude, and deferves a much 
higher name than that of a projec?. Addifon’s Guardian. 

In the various projects of happine(s, devifed by human rea- 
fon, there ftill appeared inconiiftencies not to be reconciled. 

Rogers's Sermons. 
PROJE'CTILE. n. f- [from the adj.] A body put in motion. 

Projectils would for ever move on in the fame right line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggednefs of the plane 
ftop their motion. Cheyne’s Philof. Principles. 

PROJECTILE. adj. [projeétile, Fr.) Impelled forward. 

Good blood, and a due projectile motion or circulation are 

neceflary to convert the aliment into laudable juices. Arbuth. 
PROJECTION. n. f. [from projed?.] 
1. The ad of fhooting forwards. 

If the electrick be held unto the light, many particles 
thereof will be difcharged from it, which motion is performed 
by the breath of the cffluvium iffuing with agility; for as 
the electrick cooleth, the projection of the atoms ceafeth. 

Brown. 
2. [ Projection, Fr.] Plan; delineation. See to PROJECT. 

For the bulk of the learners of aftronomy, that projection 
of the ftars is beft, which includes in it all the ftars in our 
horizon, reaching to the 38% degree of the fouthern lati- 
tude. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
. Scheme ; plan of action. 

4. (Projection, Fr.] In chemiftry, an operation ; crifis of an 
operation; moment of tran{mutation. 

A little quantity of the medicine, in the projection, will 
turn a fea of the bafer metal into gold by multiplying. Bacen, 

PROJECTOR. n. f. [from project. ] 
1. One who forms fchemes or defigns. 

The following comes from a proje‘?or, a correfpondent as 
diverting as a traveller; his fubject having the fame grace of 
novelty to recommend it. Addifon. 

Among all the projectors in this attempt, none have met 
with fo general a fuccefs, as they who apply themfelves to 
foften the rigour of the precept. Rogers's Sermons, 

z. One who forms wild impraéticable {chemes. 


Chymifts, and other projectors, propofe to themfelves things 


utterly impracticable. L’Eftrange. 

Aftrologers that future fates forefhew, 
Projectors, quacks, and lawyers not a few. Pope. 
20 O Pao- 
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PROJECTURE, mf. [projecture, Fr. projectura, Lat.] A jutting 
out. 

To PRorn. v. a. [a corruption of prune.] To lop; to cut; 
to trim ; to prune. 

[sit and proin my wings 

After fight, and put new ftings 

‘To my fhafts. Benj. Johnfon. 

‘The country hufbandman will not give the pro:ming knite to 
a young plant, as not able to admit the.fcar. B. Fobnfon. 

To Prora’re. v.a. (prolatum, Lat.] To pronounce ;- to 
utter. 

The preffures of war have fomewhat cowed their fpirits, 
sas may be gathered from the accent of their words, which 
they prolate in a whining querulous tone, as if {lill complain- 
ing and creft-fallen. Howel. 

PRrOLA'TE. adj. [prolatus, Lat.] -Oblate ; flat. 

As to the prolate {pheroidical figure, though it be the ne- 
ceflary refult of the carth’s rotation about its own axe, yet it 
is alto very convenient for us. Cheyne’s Phil, Prin. 

Prora’Tion. n. f. [prolatus, Lat.] 
1. Pronunciation ; utterance. 
Parrots, having been ufed to be fed at the prolation of cer- 
tain words, may afterwards pronounce the fame. Ray. 
2. Delay; act of deferring. Ainfworth. 
PROLEGOMENA. 1. f. [mooreyoneva: 5 prolegomenes, Fr.) . Pre- 
vious difcourfe ; introductory obfervations. 
PROLEPSIS. n. f. [mecanfss ; prolepfe, Fr.] A form of 
rhetorick, in which objections are anticipated. 

This was contained in my prolep/is or prevention of his 

an{wer. Bramhall againft Hobbs. 
PROLE PTICAL. adj. [from prolep/is.] Previous; antecedent. 
The froleptical notions of religion.cannot be fo well de- 
fended by the profeficd fervants of the altar. Glanvil. 
PROLEFTICALLY. ad. [trom proleptical.] By way of antici- 
pation. Clariffa. 
PROLETA'RIAN. adj. Mean; wretched ; vile; vulgar. 
Like fpeculators fhould forefee, 

From pharos of authority, 

Portended mifchiefs farther than 

Low proletarian tything-men. Hudibras, p. i. 
PROLIFICA'TION. x. f. [proles and facio, Lat.] Generation of 

children. 

Their fruits, proceeding from fimpler roots, are not fo di- 
ftinguifhable as the offspring of fenfible creatures, and proli- 
fications defcending from double origins. . Brown. 

PROLI'FICK. adj. [prolifique, Fr. proles and facio.] Fruit- 
PROLIFICAL. § ful; generative; pregnant ; productive, 
Main ocean flow’d ; not idle, but with warm 

Prolifick humour foft’ning all her globe, 

Fermented the great mother to conceive, 

Satiate with genial moifture. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Every difpute in religion grew prolifical, and in ventilating 
onc queftion, many new ones were ftarted. Decay of Piety. 

His vital pow’r air, earth and feas fupplies, 

And breeds whate’cr is bred beneath the fkies ;' 

For every kind, by thy pro i/ck might, 

Springs. Dryden. 

All dogs are of one fpecies, they mingling together in ge- 
neration, and the breed of fuch mixtures being prolifick. Ray. 

From the middle of the world, 

The fun’s prolifick rays are hurl’d ; 

?Tis from that feat he darts thofe beams, 

Which quicken earth with genial flames. Prior. 
PRoLIFICALLY. adv. [from prolifick.] Fruitfully ; pregnantly. 
PROIA’X. adj. [prolixe, Fr. prolixus, Latin. ] 

1. Long ; tedious; not concilc. 

According to the caution we have been fo prolix in giving, 
if we aim at right underftanding the true nature of it, we 
muft examine what apprehenfion mankind make of it. Digby. 

Should I at large repeat 

The bead-roll of her vicious tricks, 

My poem would be too prolix. 

2. Of long duration. This is a very rare fenfe. 

If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the judge may 
then affign a competent term. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Proxrxious. adj. [from prolix.] Dilatory; tedious. A 
word of Shake/beare’s coining. 
Lay by all nicety and pro/ixious blufhes. Shake/p. 
Proirxity. n.f} [prelixit?, Fr. from prolix.] Tedioufnefs ; 
tirelome length ; want of brevity. 

It is true, without any flips of prolixity, or crofling the plain 

highway of talk, that the good Anthonio hath loft a fhip. 
Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
In fome other paflages, I may have, to fhun prolixity, 
unawares flipt into the contrary extremc. Boyle. 
PROLIXLY. adv. [from prolix.} At great length; tedioufly. 
On thele prclixly thankful fhe enlarg’d. Dryden. 
PRrOLIXNESS. 7#. f. [from prolix.}  Tedioufncfs. 
PROLOCUTOR. n. J. | Latin] The foreman; the fpcaker 
of a convocation. 

The convocation the queen prorogued, though at the ex- 
pence of Dre Atterbury’s displcalurc, who was defign’d their 
prelocutor. Swift. 


Prior. 
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PROLOCU'TORSHIP. n. f. [from prolocuter.]..The office og 
dignity of prolocutor. ; 
PROo'LOGUE. n. f. [meoroyG> ; prologue, Fr. prologus, Latin.] 

1. Preface; introduction to any difcourfe or performance, 
Come, fit, and a fong. 
— Shall we clap into.’t roundly, without hawking, or fpit- 
ting, or faying we are hoarfe, which are the only prologues to 
a bad voice? Shake/p. As You Like it, 
In her face excufe 


Came prologue, and apology too prompt. Milton. 
2. Something fpokcn before the entrance of the ators of a play. 
If my death might make this ifland happy, | 
And prove the period of their tyranny, 
I would expend it with all willingnes ; 
But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shakefp. 
The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after we had 
fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shake/p. 
To PRO'LOGUE. v.a. [from the noun.]_ ‘To introduce with 
formal preface. i 
He his fpecial nothing ever prologues, Shakefp. 
To PROLO'NG. v.a. [prolonger, Fr. pro and longus, Lat.] 
1. To lengthen out ; to continue ;_to draw out. 
Henceforth I fly not death, nor would grolong 
Life much. Mi'ton. 
Th’ unhappy queen with talk prolong’d the night. Dryd. 
2. To putoff to a diftant time. ~ 
‘To-morrow in my judgment is too fudden ; 
For I myfelf am not fo well provided, 
As clfe I would be were the day prolong’d. Shakefp. 
PRoLonGa’Tion. n. f. [prolongation, Fr. from prolong.) - 
1. The aé of lengthening. 
_ Nourifhment in living creatures is for the prolongation of 
life. Bacon’s Nat. Hif, 
2. Delay to a longer time. re 
This ambaflage concerned only the prolongation of days for 
payment of monies. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
ProLu sion. n.f. [prolufio, Lat.] Entertainments; _perfor- 
mance of diverfion. l 
It is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in the firft book 
of his academical pro/ufons, relates of Suarez. Hakewill. 
PROMINENT. adj. [prominens, Lat.] Standing out beyond 
the near parts ; protuberant ; extant. ry 
Whales'are defcribed with two prominent {pouts on their 
heads, whereas they have butone in the forehead terminating 
over the windpipe. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
She has her eyes fo prominent, and placed fo that fhe can 


fee better behind her than before her. More. 
Two goodly bowls of mafly filver, d 
With figures prominent and richly wrought. Dryden: 


Some have their eyes {tand fo prominent as the hare, tbat 
they can fee as well behind as before them. Ray. 
PRO'MINENCE. } n. f. [prominentia, Latin; from prominent] 
Pro MINENCY. § Protuberance ; extant part. r 
It fhows the nole and eyebrows, with the promincncies and 
fallings in of the features. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
PROMISCUOUS. ad. [promifcuus, Lat.] Mingled ; con- 
fuled ; undiftinguifhed. ' 
Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 
Premifcuous from all nations. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Promifcuous love by marriage was reftrain’d. Rojfcom. 
ln ruth’d at once a rude promt/cuons crowd ; 

The guards, and then each other overbear, 

And in a moment throng the theatre. Dryden. 


No man, that confiders the promifcuous difpenfations of 
God’s providence in this world, can think it unreafonable to 
conclude, that after this life good men fhall be rewarded, and 
finners punifhed. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

The earth was formed out of that promi/cuous mafs of fand, 
earth, fhells, fubfiding from the water. Wocdward. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild diforder feen, 
With throngs promifcuous ftrow the level green. Pope. 
A wild, where weeds and flow’rs promifcuous fhoot. Pope. 
PromrscuousLy. adv. [from promifcuous.] With confufed 
mixture ; indifcriminately. 

We beheld where once ftood Ilium, called Troy promi/- 
cuoufly of Tros. Sandys's Journey. 

That generation, as the facred writer modeflly exprefles it, 
married and gave in marriage without diicretion or decency, 
but promifcuoufly, and with no better a guide than the im- 


pulfes of a brutal appetite. Woodward. 
Here might you fee 
Barons and peafants on the embattled field, 
In one huge heap, promifcuoufly amatt. Philits. 
Unaw’d by precepts human or divine, 
Like birds and beafts promi/cwoufly they join. Pope. 


PROMISE. n. j: ([promiffum, Lat. promife, promeffe, Fr.] 
1. Declaration of fome benefit to be confered. 
Leat the air, promi/ccramm’d; you cannot feed caponsfo. Sha. 
His promijes were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his perforinance, as he now is, nothing. Shakefp. 
O Lord, bet thy promije unto David be eftablithed. 1 Chron. 
Behold, fhe faid, pertorm’d in ev’ry part 
My promije made; and Vulcan's Jabour’d art. Diag 
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© MLet any maivconfider, how many forrows he would have 
vefeaped, had God called him to his reft, and then fay, whe- 
ther the promi/e to deliver the juft from the evils to come, 
ought not to be nvade our daily prayer. Wake. 
2. Performance of promife ; grant of the thing promifed, 
` Now are they ready, looking for a promie from thee. Aas. 
- expectation. i 
3- as utd prince Mamillius is a gentleman of the greateft 
promife. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Vo Pro‘atise. vs a. [promettre, Frepromitto, Lat.] 
1,°To make declaration of fome benefit to be confered. 
While they promife them liberty, they themfelves are the 
fervants of corruption. 2 Peter ii. 18. 
I could not expect fuch an effect as I found, which feldom 
reaches to the degtce that is promijed by the prefcribers of any 
~ remedies. Temple's Mifcel. 
To PROMISE. U 2. 
1. T'o aflure one: by a promife. 
.. *Promifmg isthe very air o’ th’ time ; it opens the cyes of 
expectation.: performance is cver the duller for his a&t. Shak. 
I dare promi/e for, this play, that in the roughnefs of the 
numbers, which was fo defigned, you will fee fomewhat more 
mafterly than any of my former tragedies. Dryden. 
As he promifedin the law, he will fhortly have mercy, and 
ather us together. 2 Mac. i..18. 
~All the pleafure we can take, when we met thefe promising 
f{parks, is in the difappointment. Felton, 
She brib’d my fiay, with more than human charms; 
Se Nay'promis’d, vainly promis’d to beltow 
Immortal life. Pope’s Odyffey. 
2. It is uled of aflurance, «even of ill. 
Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion ? 

21 fear it, I promife you. Shake/p. 
PROMISEBREACH. m f. [b:each and promifc.] Violation of 
“promile. Not in ufe. . 

' Criminalin double violation 
~~) OF facred chaftity, and of promifeb: each. Shake/p. 
PRO MISEBREAKER. 2. f. [pronufe and breat.] Violator of 
promifes. ` : 
~~ Hes an hourly promifebreaker, the owncr of no one good 
quality worthy your entertainment. s Shake/p. 
PRo’MIsER. n. jJ. [from promife.] - One who promifes. 
Who let this promifer in? did you, good Diligence? 
Give him his bribe again. Benj. Fobnjon, 
= Fears a large promifer ; who fubject live 
To that bafe pafhon, know not what they give. Dryden. 
Promissory. adj. [promifforis, Lat.] Containing. profeflion 
of fome benefit to be confered. 
| “As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exact virtue, fo is 
* it moft advantageoufly enforced by the promiffory, which is 
moft 'exquifitely adapted to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 
The promiffory lyes of great men are known by fhouldering, 
hugging, fqueezing, {miling and bowing. Arbuthnot. 
Pro MIssoRILY. adu. [from promiffory.] By way of promife. 
Nor was he obliged by oath to a {trict obfervation of that 

‘which promifforily was unlawful. Brown. 
Pro'Monr. «© 1%. f. [prom utoire, Fr. promontorium, Latin. 
Pro’monrory. § Promont I have obferved only in Suckling. ] 


“VA headland; a cape; high land jutting into the fea. 
~The land did fhoot out with a great promontory. Abbot. 
I have dogs 
Will climb the higheft promentory top. Shake/p. 
“Like one that ftands upon a promontory, 
** And fpies a far off fhore where he would tread. Shakg/p. 


A forked mountain, or blue promontcry, 
With trees upon’t, nod unto the world, 
~~ And mock our eyes with air. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
rh The waving fea can with each flood 
~ Bath fome high prommont. 
They, on their heads, 
Main promontories flung, which in the air , 
Came fhadowing, and opprefs’d whole legions arm’d. Milt. 
Every guft of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton. 
Tf you drink tea upon a promontcry that cverhangs the fea, 
it is preferable to an affembly. Pope. 
‘To PROMOTE. v. a. [promoveo, promotus, Lat.] 
i. To forward ; to advance. 
P Next to religion, let your care be to promote juftice. Bacon. 
Nothing lovelier can be found, 
Than good worksin her hufband to promote. _ Milton. 
“ He that talks deceitfully for truth, muft hurt it more by 
“his example, than he promotes it by his arguments. Atterb. 
FriGions of the extreme parts promote the flux of the juices 
“in the joints. E A buthnot, 
2. [Promaeveir, Fr.) Tovelevate ; to exalt; to preter. | 
1 will promote thee unto very great honour. Nun. xxii. 17. 
Shall I leave my fatnefs wherewith they honour God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the trees. Judges ix. 9. 
ai Did Tfollicit thee 
* From darkne/s to promote me. Adiiton. 
Promo’rer. n. f. [promoteur, Fr. from promote. ] 
«1. Advancer; forwarder; encourager. 


Suckling. 
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Knowledge hath received little improvement from the en- 
dcavours of many pretending promoters. Glanuil. 
Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts of all promoters of charity; verily, I fay unto you, 
inafmuch as you have done it unto one of the leaft of thefe 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Atterbury, 
2. Informer ; makebate. An obfolete ufe. 
_His eies be promoters, fome trefpas to fpie. Tifer. 
Informers and promoters opprefs and ruin the eftates of many 
of his beft fubjects. Drummond. 
PRomo’tion. n. f. [promstin, Fr. from promote.} Advance- 
ment; encouragement; exaltation to fome new honour or 
rank ; preferment. 
Many fair promotions 
Are daily given to enoble thofe, 
That fcarce, fome two days fince, were worth a noble. Sha. 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 
Who holds his ftate at door ’mongft purfuivants. 
My rifing is thy fall, 
And my promotion will be thy deftruction. 
Thou youngeft virgin-daughter of the fkies, 
Made in the laft promotion of the bleft ; 
Whofe palms, new pluck’d from paradife, 
In fpreading branches more fublimely rife. Dryden. 
To Promove. v.a. [promoveo, Lat. promounoir, Fr.] To 
forward ; to advance; to promote. A word little ufed. 
Never yet was honet man, 
That ever drove the trade of love: 
Itis impoffible, nor can 
Integrity our ends promove. 
PROMPT. adj. [prompt, Fr. promptus, Lat ] 
1. Quick ; ready; acute; eafy. 
The reception of light into the body of the building was 
very prampt, both from without and from within. Potton: 
Very difcerning and prompt in giving orders, as occafions 
required, Clarendon. 


Shake/p. 
Milton, 


Suckling. 


Prompt eloquence 
Flow’d from their lips, in profe or numerous verfe. Adil‘en: 


To the ftern fanétion of th’ offended fky, 


My prompt obedience bows. Poje. 

2. Quick ; petulant. 
I was too hafty to condemn unheard ; 

And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. Dryden 

3. Ready without hefitation ; wanting no new motive. 
Tell him, I’m prompt 
To lay my crown at’s feet, and there to kneel. Shake/p. 
The brazen age, 
A warlike offspring, prompt to bloody rage. Dryden. 
Still arofe fome rebel flave, 
Prompter to fink the ftate, than he to fave. Prior. 


4. Ready; told down: as, prompt payment. 
To Prempvt. v. a. [prontare, Italian. ] 
1. To affift by private inftruction ; to help at a lofs. 
Sitting in fome place, where no man fhall prompt him, let 
the child tranflate his leffon. Afcham. 
You’ve put me now to fuch a part, which never 
I fhall difcharge to th’ life. 
—Come, come, we'll prompt you. Shatefp. Coriolanus. 
My voice fhall found as you do prompt mine ear, 
And I will ftoop and humble my intents 
To your well practis‘d wife directions. Shake/p. 
None could hold the book fo well to prompt and inftruct 
this ftage play, as fhe could. Bacon’s Henry VIL 
He needed not one to prompt him, becaufe he could fay 
the prayers by heart. Stillingfleet. 
Every one fome time or other dreams he is reading books, 
in which cafe the invention promfts fo readily, that the mind 


is impofed on. Addifon. 
Grace fhines around her with fereneft beams, 
And whifp’ring angels prompt her golden dreams. Popes, 


2. To.incite; to inftigate. 
The Volfcians ftand 
Ready, when time fhall p:ompt them, to make road 
Upon’s again. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
Speak not by th’ matter 

Which your heart prompts you to, but with fuch words 

But rooted in your tongue. Shakefp. 

If they prompt us to anger, their defign makes ufe of it to 
a further end, that the mind, being thus difquieted, may not 
be eafily compofed to prayer. Duppa. 

Rage p.ompted them at length and found them arms. Milt. 
Kind occafion prompts their warm defires. Pope: 
3. To remind. 

The inconcealable imperfections of ourfelves will hourly 
prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us we are fons of 
earth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

PROMPTER. n.f. [from prompt.] 
1. One who helps a publick fpeaker, 
him when hce falters. 
Werc it my cue to fight, I fhould have known it 
Without a prompter, Shakefp. Othello. 
In florid impotence he {peaks, 
And as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueaks. 


by fuggefting the word to 


Pope. 
2. An 


2, An admonifher; a reminder. 
We underitand our duty without a teacher, and acquit our- 
felves as we ought to do without a prompter. L’Efrange. 
PROMPTITUDE. 2. f. [promptitude, Fr. from promptus, Lat. ] 
Readinefs ; quicknefs. 1 ; 
PRo'mprry. adv. [from prompt.] Readily ; quickly ; expe- 
ditioufly. 

He that does his merchandife chearfully, promptly and rea- 
dily, and the works of religion flowly, it is a fign that his 
heart is not right with God. _ Taylor. 

Promptness. 7. f. [from prompt. } Readinefs ; quicknefs ; 
alacrity. 

Had not this ftop been given him by that accidental fick- 
nefs, his great courage and promptne/s of mind would have 
carried him directly forward to the cnemy, till he had met him 
in the open plains of Perfia. South's Sermons. 

Firm and rigid mufcles, {trong pulfe, activity, and prompt- 
nefs in animal actions, are figns of ftrong fibres. Arbuthnot. 

PRO'MPTURE. . f. [from prompt. ] Suggeftion ; motion given 
by another ; initigation. A word not ufed. 
Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood ; 

Yet hath he in him fuch a mind of honour, 

That had he twenty heads to tender down 

On twenty bloody blocks, he’d yield them up. _ Shake/p: 

PRO'MPTUARY. 2. f. [promptuaire, Fr. promptuarium, Lat.] A 
ftorchoufe ; a repofitory ; a magazine, 

This ftratum is ftill expanded at top, ferving as the femi- 
nary or promptuary, that furnifheth forth matter for the for- 
mation of animal and vegetable bodies. Woodward. 

To PROMU’LGATE. v. a. [promulgo, Lat.] “Vo publith ; 
to make known by open declaration. 

Thole albeit I know he nothing fo much hateth as to pro- 
mulgate, yet I hope that this will occafion him to put forth 
divers other goodly works. Spenfer. 

Thofe, to whom he entrufted the promulgating of the 
gofpel, had far different inftructions. Decay of Piety. 

It is certain laws, by virtue of any fanction they receive 
from the promulgated will of the legiflature, reach not a 
ftranger, if by the law of nature every man hath not a power 
to punifh offences againft it. Locke. 

PROMULGA’TION. x. f- [promulgatio, Lat. from promulgate. ] 
Publication ; open exhibition. 

The ftream and current of this rule hath gone as far, it 
hath continued’ as long as the very promulgation of the 
golpel. Hooker, b. v. f. 42. 

The very promulgation of the punifhment will be part of 
the punifhment, and anticipate the execution. South. 

PromuLca’ror. 7#. f. [from promulgate.) Publifher; open 
teacher. 

How groundlefs a calumny this is, appears from the fanc- 
tity of the chriftian religion, which excludes fraud and falfe- 
hood; fo alfo from the defignments and aims of its firft pro- 
mulgators. Decay of Piety. 

To PROMULGE. v. a. [from promulgo, Lat.] ‘To promul- 
gate ; to publifh ; to teach openly. 

The chief defign of them is, to eftablifh the truth of a 
new revelation in thofe countries, where it is firft promulged 
and propagated. Atterbury. 

PROMU'LGER. x. f. [rom promulge.] Publifher ; promulgator. 

The promulgers of our religion, Jefus Chrift and his apoftles, 
raifed men and women from the dead, not once only, but 
often. Atterbury. 

Proxa ror. n. f. In anatomy, a mufcle of the radius, of which 
there are two, that help to turn the palm downwards. Dic, 
PRONE. adj. (pronus, Jatin. ] 
1. Bending downward ; uot erect. 
‘There wanted yet a creature not prone, 

And brute as other creatures, but indu’d 

With fandtity of reafon, might erect 

His ftature, and upright with front ferene 

Govern the reft. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vii. 

2. Lving with the face downwards : contrary to fupine. 
Upon thefe three pofitions in man, wherein the fpine can 
only be at right lines with the thigh, arife thofe poftures, 
- prone, fupine and erect. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
3. Precipitous ; headlong; going downwards. 
Down thither prone in flight 
He Ipeeds, and through the vaft ethereal fky 
Sails between worlds. Milton's Par. Loft, bv. 
4. Declivous; floping. 
Siace the floods demand, 

For their defcent, a prone and finking land: 

Does not this due declivity declare 

A wile direétor’s providential care? Blackmore. 

g. Inclincd ; propenfe; difpofed. It has commonly an ill fenfe. 

The labour of doing good, with the pleafure arifing from 
the contrary, doth make men for the moft part flower to the 
one and prover to the other, than that duty, prefcribed them 
by law, can prevail fuficiently with them. Hooker. 

Thofe who are ready to confefs him in judgment and pro- 
fefhon, are very prone to deny him fiamefully in their doings. 

Sonth’s Sevmens. 
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If we are prone to fedition, and delight in change, there 
is no cure more proper than trade, which fupplics bufinefs to 
the active, and wealth to the indigent. Addifon, 

Still prone to change, though ftill the flaves of ftate. 
Pope. 
PRro’NENESS. n. f. [from prone. } 
1. The ftate of bending downwards; not ercctnefs. 


If erectnefs be taken, as it is largely oppofed unto pronene/s, ` 


or the pofture of animals looking downwards, carrying their 
venters, of oppofite part to the fpine, directly towards the 
earth, it may admit of queftion. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
2. The ftate of lying with the face downwards; not fupine- 


nefs. 
3. Defcent ; declivity. 
4. Inclination ; propenfion ; difpofition to ill. 

The holy fpirit faw that mankind is unto yirtue hardly 
drawn, and that righteoufnefs is the lefs accounted of, by 
reafon of the pronene/s of our affections to that which de- 
lighteth. Hooker, b. v. f. 8. 

The foul being firft from nothing brought, 

When God’s grace fails her, doth to nothing fall ; 

And this declining pronene/s unto nought, : 

Is ev’n that fin that we are born withal. Davies. 

He inftituted this way of worfhip, becaufe of the carnality 
of their hearts, and their pronene/t of the people to idolatry. 

Tillotfon’s Sermons, 

The pronene’ of good men to commiferate want, in what- 
foever fhape it appears. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

How great is the pronenc/s of our nature, to comply with 
this temptation. Rogers's Sermons. 

Prone. n.f. [pronghen, Dutch, to fqueeze. Minfhbew.] A 
fork. 

The cooks make no more ado, but flicing it into little 
gobbets» prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a fur- 
nace. Sandys's Journey, 

Whacum his fea-coal prong threw by, 


And bafely turn’d his back to fly. Hudibras. 
Be mindful, 

With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 

The crufted earth. Dryden’s Virg. Georg. 


Pro’nity. n.f. [from prone.] Pronenefs. A word not ufed. 

Of this mechanick pronity, I do not fee any good ten- 

dency. More’s Divine Dialogues. 
Pronoun. n. f. [pronom, Fr. pronomen, Lat.] 

I, thou, he; we, ye, they, are names given to pérfons, 
and ufed inftead of their proper names, from whence they had 
the name of pronouns, as though they were not nouns them- 
felves, but ufed inftcad of nouns. Clarke’s Lat. Gram. 

To PRONOUNCE. v. a. [prononcer, Fr. pronuncio, Lat.] 
1. To fpeak ; to utter. 
He pronounced all thefe words unto me with his mouth. 
Fer. xxxvi. 18. 
2. To utter folemnly ; to utter confidently. 
She 

So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 

Pronounce difhonour of her. Shakefp. Henry VII. 

I have pronounced the word, faith the Lord. Fer. xxxiv. 5. 

So was his will 


Pronoune’d among the gods. Milton. 
Sternly he pronounc’d the rigid interdiction. Milton: 


The pronouncing of fentence of death is the office of infe- 
rior magiftrates. Locke. 
Abfalom pronounced a fentence of death againft his bro- 
ther. Lockes 

3. To form or articulate by the organs ọf fpeech. 

Language of man pronsunc’d 
By tongue of brute, and human fenfe exprefs'd. Milton. 
Though diverfity of tongues continue, this would render 
the pronouncing them cafier. Holder, 

4. To utter rhetorically. 

To Pronou'nce. v. n. To fpeak with confidence or autho- 
rity. 

Fen confidently foever men pronounce of themfelves, and 
believe that they are then moft pious, when they are moft 
eager and unquiet; yet 'tis fure this is far removed from the 
truc genius of religion. Decay of Piety. 

Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently ; but 
wife men will, in matters of difcourfe, conclude firmly, and 
in matters of fact, act furely. South's Sermons. 

Pronov’ncer. 2. f. [from pronounce.] One whopronounces. 

The pronouncer thereof fhall be condemned in expences. 
Ayliffe’s Parergone 
Pronuncra‘Tion. 2. f. [pronunciatio, from pronuncio, Late 
pronunciation, Fr.] The act or mode of uttcrance. r 
The defign of fpeaking being to communicate our thoughts 
by ready, eafy and gracctul pronunciation, all kind of letters 
have been fearched out, that were ferviceable for the pur- 
pole. Holder. 
It were eafy to produce thoufands of his verfes, which are 
Jame for want of half a foot, fometimes a whole one, 4 
which no pronunciation can make otherwife. Drydciie 


3 Proof. 


PRO 
Proor. nafa [from prove.] + : pe, 
1. Evidence ; teftimony ; convincing token; convincing argu- 
ment; means of conviction. 
That they all have always fo teftified, I fee not how we 
fhould poffibly with a proof more palpable than this. Flooker. 
This has neither evidence of truth, nor proof {ufficient to 
give it warrant. SaR Hooker. 
Though the manner of their trials fhould be altered, yet 
the proof of every thing muft needs be by the teftimony of 


erfons as the parties fhall produce. Spenfer. 
{us That which I fhall report will bear no credit, bev 
Were not the proof fo high. Shake/p. 
One foul in both, whereof good proof 
This day affords. Hilton, 


This, vers’d in death, th’ infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill’d their common fates. Dryden. 
Thofe intervening ideas, which ferve to fhew the agree- 
ment of any two others, are called proofs. Lockes 
2. Teit; trial; experiment. 
Retire or tafte thy folly, and learn by proof, 
Hell-born ! not to contend with fpirits of heav’n. Miltom 
Sampfon, 
This day to Dagon is a folemn feaft, 
Thy ftrength they know furpaffing human race, 
And now fome publick proof thereof require 
To honour this great feaft. Milton's Agonifles. 
When the imagination hath contrived the frame of fuch an 
inftrument, and conceives that the event muft infallibly an- 
{wer its hopes, yet then does it ftrangely deceive in the 
proof. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 
Gave, while he taught, and edify’d the more, 
Becaufe he fhew’d, by proof, ’twas eafy to be poor. Dryd. 
My paper gives a timorous writer an opportunity of putting 


his abilities to the proof. Addifon. 
Here for ever muft I ftay, 
Sad proof how well a lover can obey. Pope. 


3. Firm temper; impenetrability ; the {tate of being wrought 
~ and hardened, till the expected ftrength is found by trial to 
be attained. 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 


And with thy bleffings fteel my lance’s point: Shake/p. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms ; 

I afk no other bleffing of my ftars. Dryden. 
With arms of proof, both for myfelf and thee, 

Chufe thou the beft. Dryden. 


_ Armour hardened til] it will abide a certain trial. 
He Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
. In printing, the rough draught of a fheet when firft pulled. 
Progr. adj. [This word, though ufed as an adjective, is only 
eliiptically put for of proof. j 
x. Impenetrable; able to refift. 
Now put your fhiclds before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than fhields. Shake/p. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thce, fift thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof againft all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant. Miltons Par. Regain’d, 
He paft expreffion lov’d, 
Proof to difdain, and not to be remov’d. Dryden. 
When the mind is throughly tinétured, the man will be 
proof againft all oppofitions. Collier. 
Guiltlefs of hate, and proof againft defire ; 
That all things weighs, and nothing can admire. Dryden. 
When a capuchin, that was thought proof againft bribes, 
had undertaken to carry on the work, he died a little after. 
Addifon. 
2. It has either to or againf? before the power to be refifted. 
Imagin’d wife, 
Conftant, mature, proof again/? all affaults. 
Deep inthe fnowy Alps, a lump of ice 
By froft was harden’d to a mighty price ; 
Proof to the fun it now fecurely lies, 
And the warm dog-f{tar’s hotteft rage defies. 
The God of day, 
To make him proof again/? the burning ray, 
His temples with celeftial ointment wet. Addifon. 
Proo’ress. adj. [from proof.) Unproved ; wanting evidence. 
Some were fo manifeftly weak and proofe/s, that he muft 
be a very courteous adverfary, that can grant them. Boyle, 
To Prop. v.a. [proppen Dutch.J 
“4. To fupport by fomething placed under or againft, 
What we by day ~ 
Lop overgrown, or prop, OF bind, 
One night derides. 
2. To fupport by ftanding under or againft. 
, Like thefe carth unfupportcd keeps its place, 
Though no fixt bottom props the weighty mals. 
Eternal fnows the growing mafs fupply, 
Till the bright mountains prop th’ incumbent fky ; 
As Atlas fix'd cach hoary pile appears. 


Milton. 


Addifon, 


Milton. 
Creech. 


Pope. 


PRO 


3. To fuftain; to fupports 
The nearer I find myfelf verging to that period, which {4 
to be labour and forrow, the more I prop myfelf upon thofé 
few fupports that are left me. Pope. 
Prop. n. f- (proppe, Dutch.) A fupport; a ftay; that on 
which any thing refts. 
The boy was the very ftaff of my age, my very props Sha 
You take my houle, when you do take the py op 
That doth fuftain my houfe ; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakefp. 
Some plants creep along the grounds or wind about other 
trees or props, and cannot fupport themfelves. Bacom 
That he might on many props repole, ' 
He ftrengths his own, and who his part did take. Daniels 
Again, if by the body’s prop we ftand, 
If on the body’s life, her life depend, 
As Meleager’s on the fatal brand, 


The body’s good fhe only would intend. Davies. 
Faireft unfupported flower 
From her beft prop fo far. } Milton. 
The current of his vidtries found no ftop, . 
Till Cromwell came, his party’s chiefeft prop: Waller. 


*T was a confiderable time before the great fragmen:s that 
fell refted in a firm pofture ; for the props and ftays, wheicby. 


they leaned one upon another, often failed. Burnet. 
he props return 
Into thy houfe, that bore the burden’d vines: Dryden. 


PRO'PAGABLE. adj. [from propagate.] Such as may be fpread 5 
fuch as may be continued by fucceffion. 
Such creatures as are produced cach by its peculiar feed, 
conftitute a diftinct propagable fort of creatures: Boyle. 
To PROPAGATE. v. a. [propago, Latin.] 
1. To continue or fpread by generation or fucceffive production: 

All that I eat, or drink, or fhall beget, 

Is propagated curfe ! Mlton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 

Is it an elder brother’s duty fo 
To propagate his family and name ; 

You would not have yours die and buried with you? Orway. 

From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound ; 

For echo hunts along, and propagates the founds Drydeng 
2. To extend; to widen. 

I have upon a high and pleafant hill 
Feign’d fortune to be thron’d : the bafe 6” th’ mount 
Is rank’d with all deferts, all kind of natures, 

That labour on the bofom of this {phere ; 
To propagate their ftates. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
3- To carry on from place to place ; to promote. 
Some have thought the propagating of religion by arms not 
only lawful, but meritorious. Decay of Piety. 
Who are thofe that truth muft propagate, 
Within the confines of my father’s ftate. Dryden. 
Thofe who feek truth only, and defire ta propagate nothing 
elfe, freely expofe their principles to the teft. Locke. 

Becaufe denfe bodies conlerve their heat a long time, and 
the denfeft bodies conferve their heat the longeft, the vibra- 
tions of their parts are of a lafting nature; and therefore may 
be propagated along folid fibres of uniform denfe matter to a 
great diftance, for conveying into the brain the impreffions 
made upon all the organs of fenfe. Newton. 

4. Toencreale ; to promote. 

Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaft, 
Which thou wilt propagate, to have them preft 
With more of thine. 

Sooth’d with his future fame, 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. 
5. To generate. 


Superftitious notions, propagated in fancy, are hardly ever 


Shakefp. 
Dryden. 


totally eradicated. Clari ffà. 
To Pro’paGare. v. n. To have offspring. 
No need that thou 
Should’ft propagate, already infinite, 
And through all numbers abfolute, though one. Mi'ton. 


PRopaGa TION. n. f. [propagatio, Lat. propagation, Fr. from 
propagate.] Continuance or diffufion by generation or fuccef- 
five production. , 

Men have fouls rather by creation than propagation. Hooker: 
There are other fecondary ways of the propagation of it, 
as lying in the fame bed. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
There is not in all nature any fpontaneous generation, but 
all come by propagation, wherein chance hath not the leaft 
part. Ray on the Creation 
Old ftakes of olive trees in plants revive; 

But nobler vines by propagation thrive. 

PROPAGATOR. n. f. [from propagate. } 

1. One who continues by fucceffive production. 

2. A fpreader; a promoter. 


Socrates, the greatc{t propagator of morality, and a martyr 
for the unity of the Godhead, was fo patties for this bali, 
that he gained the name of the Drole. Addifon. 

To PRore’L. va. [propello, Lat.] ‘To drive forward: 

Avicen witnefles the bloud to be frothy that is propelled out 

of a vein of the breaft. Harvey. 
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This motion, in fome human creatures, may be weak in 
refpect to the vifcidity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to propel it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

That overplus of motion would be too feeble and languid 
to propel fo vaft and ponderous a body, with that prodigious 
velocity. Bentley's Sermons. 

To PROPE’ND. v.n. [propendeo, Lat. to hang forwards.] 
To incline to any part; to be difpofed in favour of any thing. 
My fprightly brethren, I propend to you, 
In refolution to keep Helen ftill. Shake/p. 
PRoPE'NDENCY. n f. [from propend. } 
1. Inclination or tendency of delire to any thing. 
2. [From propendo, Lat. to weigh.] Preconfideration ; atten- 
tive deliberation ; perpendency. 

An aét above the animal atings, which are tranfient, and 
admit not of that attention, and propendency of actions. Hale. 

Prope’nsE. adj. [propenfus, Lat.] Inclined; difpofed. It is 
ufed both of good and bad. 

Women, propenfe and inclinable to holinefs, be otherwife 
cdified in good things, rather than carried away as captives. 

Hooker's Preface. 
I have brought fcandal 
In feeble hearts, propen/e enough before 
To waver, or fall off, and join with idols. Milton. 
Prope’nsion. } n. fi [propenfian, Fr. propenfio, Lat. from 
A ead propenje. } 
1. Inclination ; difpofition to any thing good or bad. 

Some mifcarriages might efcape, rather through neceffities 
of ftate, than any propen/ity of mytelf to injurioufnefs. K. Char. 

So forcible are our propenfions to mutiny, that we equally 
take occafions from benefits or injuries. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Let there be but propen/ity, and bent of will to religion, 
and there will be fedulity and indefatigable induftry. South. 

It requires a critical nicety to find out the genius or the 
propenfions of a child. L’Efirange. 

The natural propenfion, and the inevitable occafions of com- 
plaint, accidents of fortune. Temple. 

He affifts us with a meafure of grace, fufficient to over- 
balance the corrupt propen/ity of the will. Rogers. 

2. Tendency. 

Bodies, that of themfelves have no propenfions to any de- 
terminate place, do neverthelefs move conftantly and per- 
petually one way. Digby. 

This great attrition muft produce a great propen/ity to the 
putrefcent alkaline condition of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

PROPER. adj. [propre, Fr. proprius, Latin.] 
1. Peculiar; not belonging to more; not common. 

As for the virtues that belong unto moral rightcoufnefs and 
honefty of life, we do not mention them, becaufe they are 
not proper unto chriftian men as they are chriftian, but do 
concern them as they are men. Hooker. 

Men of learning hold it for a flip in judgment, when offer 
is made to demonftrate that as proper to one thing, which 
feafon findeth common unto many. Hooker. 

No fente the precious joys conceives, 

Which in her private contemplations be ; 

For then the ravifh’d fpirit the fenfes leaves, 

Hath her own pow’rs, and proper actions free. 

Of nought no creature ever formed ought, 

For that is proper to th’ Almighty’s hand. Davies. 

Dufrefnoy’s rules, concerning the pofture of the figures, 
are almoft wholly proper to painting, and admit not any com- 
parifon with poetry. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

Outward objeéts, that are extrinfecal to the mind, and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinfecal and proper 
to itfelf, which become alfo objects of its contemplation, are 
the original of all knowledge. Locke. 

2. Noting an individual, 
A proper name may become common, when given to fe- 
veral beings of the fame kind; as Cefar. Watts. 
3- One’s own. Itis joined with any of the poffeffives: as, my 
proper, their proper. 
The bloody book of law 

You fhall yourfelf read in the bitter letter, 

After your own fenfe ; yea, though our proper fon 

Stood in your action. Shake/p. Othello. 

Court the age 

With fomewhat of your proper rage. Waller. 

If we might determine it, our proper conceptions would 
be all voted axioms. Glanuil’s Scepf. 

Now learn the diff’rence at your proper coft, 

Betwixt true valour and an empty boatt. 

4. Natural; original. 
In our proper motion we afcend 

Up to our native feat. 

5. Fit; accommodated ; adapted ; fuitable; qualified, 
In Athens all was pleafure, mirth and play, 

All proper to the ‘pring, and {prightly May. Dryden, 

He is the only proper perfon of all others for an Epic 
poem, who, to his natural endowments of a large invention, 
a ripe judgment, and a {trong memory, has joined the know- 
ledge of tie liberal arts. Dryden. 


Davies. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


PRO 


In debility, from great lofs of blood, winc and all aliment, 
that is eafily affimilated or turned into blood, are proper : for 
blood is required to make blood. Arbuthnot. 

6. Exaét; accurate; juft. 
7. Not figurative. 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided, 
they fignihed by dark names, which we have exprefled in 
their plain and proper terms.  Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

8. It feems in Shake/peare to fignify, mere ;. pure. 
See thylelf, devil ; 

Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. 

g. [Propre, Fr.] Elegant; pretty. 

Motes was a proper child. 

10. Tall; lufty ; handfome with bulk. 

At laft fhe concluded with a figh, thou waft the properef? - 
man in Italy. Shake/p. 

A proper goodly fox was carrying to execution. L’E/lrange. 

PROPERLY. adv. [from proper. ] 
1. Fitly ; fuitably. 
2. Ina ftridt fente. 

What dies but what has life 
And fin? the body properly hath neither. Milton. — 
The miferies of life are not properly owing to the unequal 

diftribution of things. Swift. 

There is a fenfe in which the works of every man, good 
as well as bad, are properly his own. Rogers. 

Pro’PERNEssS. n. /. [from proper. ] , 
1. The quality of being proper. 

2. Tallnefs. 

Property. n. f. [from proper.] 

1. Peculiar quality. 

What {pecial property or quality is that, which being no 
where found but in fermons, maketh them effectual to fave 
fouls ? Hooker, b. ¥. f. 22. 

A fecondary effential mode, is any attribute of a thing, 
which is not of primary confideration, and is called a 
property. Watts. 

2. Quality; difpofition. 

Tis conviction, not force, that muft induce affent ; and 

fure the logick of a conquering {word has no great property 
e that way; filence it may, but convince it cannot. D. of Piet. 

Itis the property of an old finner to find delight in reviewing 

his own villanies in others. South's Sermon. 
3. Right of pofleffion. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri- 
tance of rule over men, and property in things, {prung from 
the fame original, and were to defcend by the fame rules. Loake. 

Property, whofe original is from the right a man has to 
ufe any of the inferior creatures, for fubfiftence and comfort, 
is for the fole advantage of the proprietor, fo that he may 
even deftroy the thing that he has property in. Locke. 

4. Poffeffion held in one’s own right. 
For numerous bleffings yearly fhow’r’d, 
And property with plenty crown’d, 
° Accept our pious praife. 
5. The thing pofleffed. 
Tis a thing impoffible 

I fhould love thee but as a property. Shake/p. 

No wonder fuch men are true to a government, where li- 
berty runs fo high, where property is fo well fecured. Swift. 

6. Nearnefs or right. I know not which is the fente in the fol- 
lowing lines. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity, and prope ty of blood, 
And as a ftranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee. 

7. Something ufeful ; an appendage. 
I will draw a bill of properties, fuch as our play wants. 
Shake/p. Midfummer’s Night's Dream. 

The purple garments raife the lawyer’s fees, 

High pomp and ftate are ufeful properties. à Dryden. 

Greenfield was the name of the property man in that time, 
who furnifhed implements for the actors. Pope. 

8. Property for propriety. Any thing peculiarly adapted. 
Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, fimoothnefs and 
property, in quicknefs and briefnefs. Camden. 
To PROPERTY. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inveft with qualities. 
His rear’d arm 
Crefted the world ; his voice was proper ty’d 
As all the tuned fpheres. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 
2. To feize or retain as fomething owned, or in which one has 
aright; to appropriate; to hold. This word is not now 
ufed in cither meaning. 
His large fortune 

Subdues and preperties to his love and tendance 

All forts of hearts. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

They have here propertied me, keep me in darknefs, and 
do all they can to face me out of my wits. Shate/p. 

I am too highborn to be propertied, 


To be a fecondary at controul. Shake/p. King John. 
4 PropHa’sis. 


Shake/p. King Lear, 


Heb. xi. 23. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. King Lear. 


Propua’sts. n. f. [xpoPacss.] In medicinc, a foreknowledge 


of difeafes. pe i 
Propne’cy. n.f- [rgoPniia ; prophetic, Fr.] A declaration 
of fomething to come; prediction. 


He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shake/p. 
Poets may boaft 
Their work fhall with the world remain ; 
Both bound together, live or die, 
The verfes and the prophecy. Waller. 


PRO'PHESIER. 7. f. [from prophe/y.] Onc who prophefies: 
To PROPHESY. VU. 4. 
1. To predict ; to foretell; to prognofticate. 
Miferable England, 
I prophe/y the fearful’ft time to thee, 
‘Phat ever wretched age hath look’d upon. Shake/p. 
I hate him, for he doth not prophe/y good, but evil. 1 Kings. 
The Lord fent me to prophe/y, again{t this houfe, all the 
words that ye have heard. Jer. xxvi. 12. 
2. To forefhow. 
Methought thy very gait did prophe/y 
A royal noblenefs. 
To PROPHESY. v. n. 
1. To utter predictions. 
Strange fcreams of death, 
And prophe/ying with accents terrible 
Of dire combutftion. 
Receiv’d by thee, I prophe/y, my rhimes, 
Mix’d with thy works, their life no bounds fhall fee. Tick. 
2. To preach. A {criptural fenfe. 
P» ophe/y unto the wind, prophe/y, fon of man. Ezekiel. 
The elders of the Jews builded, and profpered through the 
prophe/ying of Haggai. Efra vi. 14. 
“PROPHET. n. /. (prophete, Fr. morras] 
1. One who tells future events ; a predicter ; a foreteller. 
Ev'ry flower 
Did as a prophet weep what it forefaw, 
In Heétor’s wrath. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Jefters oft prove prophets. Shake/p. King Lear. 
O prophet of glad tidings! finifher 
Of utmoft hope ! Milton. 
He lov’d fo faft, 
As if he fear’d each day wou’d be her laft ; 
Too true a prophet to forefee the fate, 
That fhould fo foon divide their happy ftate. Dryden. 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the 


Shake/p. King Lear. 


Shakefp. 


“man. Locke. 

2. One of the facred writers empowered by God to foretell fu- 
turity. 

"iis champions are the prophets and apoftles. Shake/p. 


Propuetess. n. f. [propheteffe,Fr. from prophet.] A woman 
that foretells future events. 
He fhall fplit thy very heart with forrow, 
And fay poor Marg’ret was a prophete/s. Shakefp. 
That it is confonant to the word of God, fo in finging to 
anfwer, the practice of Miriam the prophete/s, when fhe an- 


{wered the men in her fong, will approve. Peacham, 
If my love but once were crown’d 
Fair prophete/s, my grief would ceafe. Prior. 


PropHe TICK. 
PROPHE TICAL. 
1. Forefeeing or foretelling future events. 
Say, wht 
Upon this blafted heath you {top our way, 
With fuch prophetick greeting. Shakefp. Macheth. 
The counfel of a wife and then prophetical friend was for- 


t adj. [prophetique, Fr. from prophet.] 


gotten. Wotton. 

Some perfumes procure prophetical dreams. Bacon, 
*Till old experience do attain 

To fomething like prophetick ftrain. Milton. 


Some famous frophetick pictures reprefent the fate of Eng- 
land by a mole, a creature blind and bufy, fmooth and de- 
ceitful, continually working under ground, but now and then 
to be difcerned in the furface. Stillingfleet. 

No arguments made a ftronger impreffion on thefe Pagan 
converts, than the predictions relating to our Saviour in thofe 
old prop/ctick writings dcpofited among the hands of the greateft 
enemies to chriftianity, and owned by them to have been ex- 
tant many ages before his appearance. Addifon. 

2. It has of before the thing foretold. 
The more I know, the more my fears augment, 
And fears are oft prophetick of th’ event. Dryden. 
Propur ricaLLy. adv. [from prophetical.] With knowledge 
of futurity ; in manner of a prophecy. 

He is fo prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, that 
he raves in faying nothing. Shake/p. Trotius and Creffida. 

This great fuccefs among Jews and Gentiles, part of it 
hiftorically true at the compiling of thefe articles, and part 
of it prophetically true then, and futilled afterward, was a moft 
effectual argument to give authority to this faith. Hammond. 

She figh’d, and thus prophetically {poke. Dryden. 
To PRO'PHETIZE. vn. [propbetifer, Fr. from prophet.] “To 
give predictions. 


PRO 
Naturé elfe hath conference 
With profound fleep, and fo doth warning fend mA 
By prophetizing dreams. Daniels Civil War: 
ROPHYLA/CTICK. adj. [reopuraxlixes, from meoPuaacaw. | 
Preventive; prefervative. 

Medicine is diftributed into prophylaétick, or the art of pte- 
ferving health; and therapeutick, or the art of réftorin 
health. Watts’s Logick. 

PRoPiNnquity. n. f. [propinguitas, Lat.] 
1. Nearnels ; proximity ; neighbourhood, 

They draw the retina nearer to the cryftalliric humour, and 
by their relaxation fuffer it to return to its natural diftance 
according to the exigency of the object, in refpect of diftance 
Or propinguity. Ray on the Creations 

2. Nearnels of time. 

Thereby was declared the propinguity of their defolations, 
and that their tranquillity was of no longer duration, than 
thofe foon decaying fruits of fummer. Brown. 

3. Kindred; nearne(s of blood. 
Here I difclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinguity, and property of blood, 

And as a ftranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Propi’TIABLE. adj [from propitiate.] Such as may be in- 
duced to favour ; fuch as may be made propitious. 
To PROPI'TIATE. v. a. [propitio, Lat.] To induce to 
favour ; to gain; to conciliate; to make propitious. 
You, her prieft, declare 

What off’rings may propitiate the fair, 

Rich orient pearl, bright ftones that ne’er decay, 

Or polifh’d lines which longer laft than they. Waller. 

They believe the affairs of human life to be managed by 
certain fpirits under him, whom they endeavour to propitiate 


by certain rites. Stillingflect. 
Vengeance fhall purfue the inhuman coaft; 
"Till they propitiate thy offended ghoft. Dryden. 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The God propitiate; and the pett affuage. Pope. 


Propiria'TIon. x. f. [propiciation, Fr. from propitiate.] 
i. The actof making propitious. 


2. The attonement; the offering by which propitioufnefs is 
obtained. 

He is the propitiation for the fins of the whole world. 1 Fo. 
PROPITIA'TOR. 2. f. [ftom propitiate.] One that propitiates, 
PRopr'TIATORY. adj. | propiciatoire, Fr. from propitiate.) Ha- 

ving the power to make propitious. 

Is not this more than giving God thanks for theit virtues, 

when a propitiatory facritice is offered for their honour ? Stilling. 
rot TIOUS. adj. [propitins, Lat. propice, Fr.] Favourable ; 
ind. 
T’ afluage the force of this new flame, 
And make thee more propitious in my need, 


I mean to fing the praifes of thy name. Spenjer. 
Let not my words offend thec, 
My maker, be propitious while | {peak ! Milton. 
ndulgent God! propitious pow’r to Troy, 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to echtroy. Dryden. 
Would but thy fifter Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend’s vows. Addifon’s Cate. 


Ere Phoebus rofe, he had implor’d 
Propitious heav’n. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
Propr’Trousty. adv. [from propitious.) Favourably ; kindly. 
So when a muft propitiou/ly invites, 
Improve her favours, and indulge her flights: 
Propi’riousness. n. f. [from propitious. ] 
kindnefs. 

All thefe joined with the propitiou/ne/s of climate to that 
fort cf tree and the length of age it fhall ftand and grow, 
may produce an oak. Temple. 

ProPLA'sM. n. f. [70 and wAacua.} Mould; matrix. 
Thole fhells ferving as proplafms or moulds to the matter 
which fo filled them, limited and determined its dimenfions 
and figure. lVYoodward’s Nat. Hi/?. 
Propa’stice. n. f. [meordasinn.] The art of making 

moulds for cafting. 
Propo NENT. 2. f. [from proponens, Lat.) One that makes a 

propofal. 

For myfterious things of faith rely 
On the proponent, heaven’s authority. Dryden, 

PROPO'RTION. 2. f. [proportion, Fr. proportio, Lat} 
1. Comparative relation of one thing to ancther ; ratio, 

Let any man’s wifdom determine by letiening the territory 
and increafing the number of inhabitants, what proportion is 
requifite to the peopling of a region in fuch a manner. that 
the land fhall be neither too narrow for thofe whom it E N 
nor capable of a greater multitude. Raleigh, 


_ By proportion to thefe rules, we may judge of the obliga- 
tion that lies upon all forts of i Š 


Rofcomman. 
Favourablenefs ; 


that i ' njurious perfons, Taylor. 
Vhings nigh equivalent and neighb’ring value 

By lot are parted; but high heav’n thy fhare, 

1n equal balance weigh’d *gainft earth and hell, 

rlings up the adverte fcale, and fhuns troportion. Prior. 


2. Settled 
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2 . i b 
. Settled relation of comparative quantity ; equal degree: 
_ Greater vifible good does not always raile men’s defires, 
in proportion to the greatnefs it is acknowledged to have, though 
every little trouble fets us on work to get rid of it.. Locke. 
He muf be little fkilled in the world, who thinks that 
men’s talking much or little fhall hold proportion only to their 
knowledge. Locke. 
Several nations are recovered out of their ignorance, in 
proportion as they converfe more or lefs with thofe of the re- 
formed churches. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
In proportion as this refolution grew, the terrors before us 
feemed to vanifh. Tatler, NÌ 81. 
3. Harmonick degree. 
His volant touch 
Inftinét through all proportions, low and high, 


Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 
4. Symmetry; adaptation of one to another. 
It muft be mutual in proportion due 
Giv’n and receiv’d. Milton. 


Noman of the prefent age is equal in the ftrength, propor- 
tion and knitting of his limbs to the Hercules of Farnefe. 
Drydens Dufrefnoy. 
The proportions are fo well obferved, that nothing appears 
to an advantage, or diftinguifhes itfelf above the reft. Addi/. 
armony, with ev'ry grace, 
Plays in the fair proportions of her face. 
5. Form; fize. 
All things receiv’d, do fuch proportion take, 
As thofe things have, wherein they are receiv’d ; 
So little glaffes little faces make, 
And narrow webs on narrow frames are weav’d. Davies. 
To Propo’rTion. v. a. [proportionncr, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To adjuft by comparative relation. 
Meature is that which perfecteth all things, becaufe every 
thing is for fome end; neither can that thing ve available to 
any end, which is not proportionable thereunto: and to pro- 


Mrs. Carter. 


portion as well exceffes as defects, are oppofite. Hooker. 
Till body up to fpirit work, in bounds 
Proportion’d to each kind. Milton. 


In the lofs of an object, we do not proportion our grief to 
the real value it bears, but to the value our fancies fct upon 
it. Addifon’s Spectator, N° 256. 

2. To form fymmetrically. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault, quickly to 
be difcovered by the fenfes; yet altogether feemed not to make 
up that harmony that Cupid delights in. Sidney. 

Propo/RTIONABLE. adj. [from proportion.] Adjufted by com- 
parative relation ; fuch as is fit. 

His commandments are not grievous, becaufe he offers us 
an affiftance proportionable to the difficulty. Tillotfon. 

It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty trumpets, af- 
fifted with a proportionable number of other inftruments. Add, 

Propo/RTIONABLY. adv. [from proportion.] According to 
proportion; according to comparative relations. 

The mind ought to examine all the grounds of probability, 
and upon a due balancing the whole, reject or receive it pro- 
portionably to the preponderancy of the greater grounds of 
probability, on one fide or the other. Locke. 

The parts of a great thing are great, and there are propor- 
tionably large eftates in a large country. Arbuthnot. 

Though religion be more eminently neceffary to thofe in 
{tations of authority, yet thefe qualities are proportionably con- 
ducive to publick happinefs in every inferior relation. Rogers. 

Propo’RTIONAL. adj. [proportionel, Fr. from proportion. ] 
Having a fettled comparative relation ; having a certain de- 
erce of any quality compared with fomething elfe. 

As likely tafting to attain 

Proportional afcent, which cannot be 

But to be gods or angels. Alilton’s Par. Loft. 

Four numbers are faid to be proportional, when the firft 
containeth, or is contained by the fecond, as often as the 
third containeth, or is contained by the fourth. Cocker. 

If light be fwifter in bodies than in vacuo in the proportion 
of the fines which meafure the refraction of the bodies, the 
forces of the bodies to reflect and refraét light, are very nearly 
proportional to the denfities of the fame bodies. Newton. 

PROPORTIONA'LITY. x. f. [from preportional.] The quality 
of being proportional. > 

All fenfe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equality or the 
proportionality of the motion or impreffion made. Grew, 

Propo'RTIoNALLy. adv. [from proportional.] In a ftated 
degree. 

If thefe circles, whilft their centres keep their diftances 
and. pofitions, could be made lefs in diameter, their interfer- 
ing one with another, aud by confequence the mixture of the 
heterugencous rays would be proportionally diminifhed. Newt. 

PROPORTIONATE. adj. [irom proportion.] _ Adjufted to fome- 
thing elle, according to a certain rate or comparative relation. 

‘The connection between the end and any means is adc- 
quate, but betwecn the end and means proportionate, Grew. 

‘Lhe ufe of fpectacles, by an adequate conncétion of truths, 
gave men oceafion to think of microfcopes and tclefcopes ; 
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but the invention of burning glaffes depended on a propòra 
tionate ; for that figure, which contracts the {pecies of any 
body, thatis, the rays by which it is feen, will, in the fame 
proportion, contraét the heat wherewith the rays are ac- 
companied. Grew’s Co/m:l. 

In the ftate of nature, one man comes by no abfolute 
power, to ufe a criminal according to the paffion.or heats of 
his own will; but only to retribute to him, fo far as con- 
fcience dictates, what is propsrtionate to his tranfyreffion., Locke, 

To Propo/RTIONATE. v.a. [from proportion.] To adjuft, 
according to fettled rates, to fomething elfe. 

The paralleliim and due proportionated inclination of the 
axis of the earth. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Since every fingle particle hath an innate gravitation toward 
all others, proporticnated by matter and diftance, it evidently 
appears, that the outward atoms of the chaos would necefla- 
rily tend inwards, and defcend from all quarters towards the 
middle of the whole fpace. Bentley's Sermons, 

PRropo/RTIONATENESS. n. f. [from proportionate,] The itate 
of being by comparifon adjufted. 

By this congruity of thofe faculties to their proper objects, 
and by the fitnefs and proportionatene/s of thefe objective im- 
preflions upon their refpective faculties, accommodated to 
their reception, the fenfible nature hath fo much of percep- 
tion, as is neceffary for its fenfible being. Hale. 

Propo’saL. n. f. [from propofe.] 
1. Scheme or defign propounded to confideration or acceptance. 
If our propofals once again were heard, 

We fhould compel them to a quick refult. Milton. 

The work, you mention, will fufficiently recommend it- 
felf, when your name appears with the propo/als. Add. to Po. 

2. Offer to the mind. 

Upon the prop;fal of an agreeable object, a man’s choice 
will rather incline him to accept than refufe it. South. 

This truth is not likely to be entertained readiiy upon the 
firlt propofal. Atterbury. 

To PROPOSE. v. a. [propofer, Fr. propono, Lat.] To offer 
to the confideration. 
Raphael to Adam’s doubt propss’d, 

Benevolent and facil thus reply’d. Ailton. 

My defign is to treat only of thofe, who have chiefly pro- 
pofed to themfelves the latter as the principal reward of their 
labours. Tatler, N° 8r. 

In learning any thing, there fhould be as little as poffible 
firft propofed to the mind at once, and that being underftood, 
proceed then to the next adjoining part. Watts. 

To Propo’se. v. 2. To lay fchemes. 
Run thee into the parlour, 
There fhalt thou find my coufin Beatrice, 
Propofing with the prince and Claudio. Shake/p. 
Propo’ser. w. f. [from propofe.] One that offers any thing to 
confideration. 

Faith is the affent to any propofition, not made out by the 
deductions of reafon, but upon the credit of the proper, as 
coming from God. Locke. 

He provided a ftatute, that whoever propofed any altera- 
tion to be made, fhould do it with a rope about his neck ; if 
the matter propofed were generally approved, then it fhould 
pafs into a law; if it went in the negative, the propofer to 
be immediately hanged. Swift. 

Proposi’T1on. n. f. [propofition, Fr. propo/itio, Lat. } 
1. A fentence in which any thing is affirmed or decreed. 

Chryfippus, labouring how to reconcile thefe two propofitions, 
thatall things are done by fate, and yet that fomething is in 
our own power, cannot extricate himfelf. Hammond. 

The compounding of the reprefentation of things, with an 
affirmation or negation, makes a profo/ition. Hale. 

2. Propofal; offer of terms. 

The enemy fent profofitions, fuch as upon delivery of a 
ftrong fortified town, after a handfome defence, are ufually 
granted, Clarendon. 

PROPOSITIONAL. ad. [from propojition.] Confidered as a 
propofition. 

If it has a fingular fubject in its pr opofitional fenfe, it is al- 
ways ranked with univerfals. Thatts’s Logicke 

To PROPOU'ND. v. a. [propono, Lat.} 
1. To offer to confideration ; to propofe. 
The parli’ment, which now is held, decreed 

Whatever pleas’d the king but to p-opound. Daniel. 

To leave as little as I may unto fancy, which is wild and 


Not in ufe. 


irregular, I will propound a rule. Wotton. 
Dar’ft thou to the fon of God propound 
‘To worfhip thee. Milton. 


The greateft ftranger muft propound the argument. More. 
‘The arguments, which chriftianity propornds to us, are rea- 
fonable encouragements to bear fufferings patiently. Tillotfon. 
2. To offer; to exhibit. 
A fpirit rais'd from depth of under-ground, 
That fhall make anfwer to fuch queftions, i 
As by your grace fhall be propounded him. Shake/p. 
Propou'NDER. 2. f. [from fropound.] He that propounds ; he 


that offers ; propofer. i 
PROPRIETARY- 
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PROPRIETARY. nef [proprictairc, Fr. from pripricty.} Pof- 
felor in his own right. ; 

Eis a great miftake to think ourfelves {tewards in fome of 
God’s gifts, and proprictaries in others : they arc all equally 
to be employed, according to the defignation of the donor. 

Government of the T.ngue. 
PROPRIETARY. adj. Belonging toa certain owner. 

Though fheep, which are proprietary, are feldom marked, 

yet they are not apt to ftraggle. Grew’s Cofmol. 
PROPRIETOR. 1. j. [from proprius, Lat.] A poffeflor in his 
own right. 

Man, by being mafter of himfelf, and proprietor of his own 
perfon, and the actions or labour of it, had ftill in himfelf 
the great foundation of property. Locke. 

‘Though they are fcattered on the wings of the morning, 
and remain in the uttermoft parts of the fea, even there fhall 
his right hand fetch them out, and lead them home to their 
ancient proprietor. Rigers. 

Proprierress. x. f. [from prepriet:r.] A female poffeflor 
in her own right; a mittrefs. 

A big-bellicd bitch borrowed another bitch’s kennel to lay 
her burthen in; the proprictre/s demanded pofleffion, but the 
other begged her excule. L’Eftrange. 

PROPRIETY. x. /. [propricté, Fr. preprietas, Lat.] 
1. Peculiarity of poflefion ; exclufive right. 
You that have promis’d to yourfelves propriety in love, 

Know womens hearts like {traws do move. Suckhng. 

Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, render it necef- 
fary by laws to fecure propriety. Hammond. 

Hail wedded love! myfterious law, true fource 

Of human off.pring, folc propriety 

In Paradife! of all things common elfe. Milton. 
They fecure propriety and peacc. Dryden. 

To that we owe not only the fafety of our perfons and the 
propriety of our polleffions, but our improvement in the feve- 
ral arts. Atterbury. 

2. Accuracy; juftnefs. 
Cominon ufe, that is the rule of propricty, affords fome 
aid to fettle the fignification of language. - àa Locke. 
Pxort, for propped. [from prop.) Suftained by fome prop. 
See in her cell fad Eloita fpread, 
Propt in fome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope. 
To PROPU'GN. v. a. [propugno, Lat.] To defend; to 
vindicate. 

Thankfulnefs is our meet tribute to thofe facred champions 

for propugning of our faith. Hammond. 
PROPUGNA TION. x. f. [propugnatio, from propugno, Latin. ] 
Defence. 
What propugnation is in one man’s valour, 
To ftand the pufh and enmity of thofe 
This quarrel would excite? Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
Propu’Gner. 7. f. [from prcpugn.] A defender. 

So zealous propugners are they of their native creed, that 
they are importunately diligent to inftruct men in it, and in 
all the little fophiftries for defending it. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Propu Lsion. 2. f. [prspuljus, Lat.) The act of driving for- 
ward. 

Joy worketh by propul/in of the moifture of the brain, 
when the fpirits dilate and occupy more room. Bacon. 

The evanefcent folid and fluid will fcarce differ, and the ex- 
tremities of thofe {mall canals will by prspul/i n be carried off 
with the fluid continually. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Prone. x. j. [prora, Lat.) The prow; the forepart of the 
fhip. A poetical word ufed for a rhyme. 
There no veflel, with vermilion prore, 
Or bark of traffick, glides from fhore to fhore. Pope. 
Proroca/Tion. x. f. [prorogatio, from prorogo, Lat. proroga- 
tion, Fr.) 
1. Continuance; ftate of lengthening out to a diftant time ; 
prolongation. 

The fulnefs and efuence of man’s enjoyments in the ftate 
of innocence, might feem to leave no place for hope, in re- 
fpect of any farther addition, but only of the prorogation and 
future continuance of what already he pofleffed. South, 

2. Interruption of the feffion of parliament by the regal autho- 
rity. 
Tt would feem extraordinary, if an inferior court fhould 
take a matter out of the hands of the high court of parlia- 
ment, during a prorogatin. Swift. 
To PRORO'GUE. V.a. [prorogo, Lat. proroger, Fr.] 
1. To protract ; to prolong. 
He promgucd his government, ftill threatning to difmifs 


himfelf from publick cares. Dryden. 
2. To put off; to delay. ; 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. Shakefp. 


3. To interrupt the {eflion of parliament to a diftant time. 

By the king’s authority alone, they are aflembled, and by 
him alone are they prorogued and diflolved, but each houfe 
may adjourn itfelf. _ Bacon. 

Paonu’pTion. x. f. [proruptus, from prorumpo, Pato Je Vhe,act 
of burfting out. 
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Others ground this difruption upon their continued or pro+ 
traéted time of delivery, whereat, excluding but one a day, 
the latter brood impatient by a forcible proruption anticipates 
their period of exclufion. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Prosaick. adj. [profaiques Fr. profarcus, from proja, Lat.] 
Belonging to prole 5 refembling profe. 

To PROSCRI'BE. v. a. [profiribo, Lat.) 

1. To cenfure capitally ; to doom to deftruction. 

Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, through the malice of the 
peers, was banifhed the realm, and profcribed. Spenfer. 

I hid for thee 

Thy murder of thy brother, being fo brib’d, 

And writ himiin the lift of my groferib’d 

After thy fact. Benj. Fobnfon. 

Follow’d and pointed at by fools and boys, 

But dreaded and proferib’d by men of fenfe. — Rafesmmon. 

Some utterly profe'zbe the name of chance, as a word of 
impious and profane fignification ; and indeed if taken by us 
in that fenfe, in which it was ufed by the heathen, fo as to 
make any thing cafual, in refpect of God himfelf, their ex- 
ception ought juftly to be admitted. South's Sermons. 

2. To interdi@. Not in ule. 
He fhall be found, 
And taken or proferib’d this happy ground. 
Proscri Ber. 2. f. [from profcribe.] 
ftruction. 

The triumvir and profcriber had defcended to us in a more 
hideous form, if the emperor had not taken care to make 
friends of Virgil and Horace. Dryden. 

ProscriPTion. x. f. [profcriptio, Lat.] Doom to death or 
confifcation. 
You took his voice who fhould be prickt to die, 

In our black fentence and pr<fcription. 

Sylla’s old troops 

Are needy and poor ; and have but left t’ expect 

From Catiline new bills and new profcriptions. B. Fcbn/- 

For the title of prifcrzption or forfeiture, the emperor hath 
been judge and party, and jufticed himielf. Bacon. 

Prose. n. J: [profe, Fr. profa, Lat.} Language not reftrained 
to harmonick founds or fet number of fyllables ; difcourfe 
not metrical. 

Things unattempted yet in profe or rhime. Milton. 

The reformation of profe was owing to Boccace, who is 
the ftandard of purity in the Italian tongue, though many 
of his phrafes are become obfolete. Dryden. 

A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device better than 
a proje writer, as his defcriptions are often more diffufe. Add, 

Profe men alone for private ends, 


Dryden. 
One that dooms to de- 


Shakefp. 


I thought, forfook their ancient friends. Prior. 
I will be ftill your friend in profe : 

Efteem and friendfhip to exprefs, 

Will not require poetick drefs. Swift. 


My head and heart tus flowing through my quill, 
Verfe man and profe man, term me which you will. Pope. 
To PRO'SECUTE. v. a. (profequor, profecutus, Lat.] 
1. To perfue ; to continue endeavours after any thing. 
I am belov’d of beauteous Hermia, 


Why fhould not I then profecute my right? Shake/p. 
I muft not omit a father’s timely care, 

To profecute the means of thy deliverance 

By ranfom. Milton's Agonifles. 


He projected this purpofe with ftrength of argument and 

clofe reafoning, without incoherent fallies. Locke. 
2. To continue ; to carry on. 

The fame rcafons, which induced you to entertain this 


war, will induce you alfo to profecute the fame. Hayward. 
All refolute to profecute their ire, 
Seeking their own and country’s caufe to free. Daniel. 


He infefted Oxford, which gave them the more reafon to 


profecute the fortifications. Clarendsn. 
With louder cries 
She profecutes her griefs, and thus replies. Dryden. 


3. To proceed in contideration or difquilition of any thing. 

It were an infinite labour to profecute thofe things, fo tar as 
they might be exemplified in religious and civil aétions. 

Hooker, b. iv. f.r. 

4. To perfue by law; to fue criminally. 

5. To profecute differs from to perfecute: to perfecute always im- 
plies fome cruelty, malignity or injuftice ; to profecute, is to 
proceed by legal meafures, either with or without juft caufe. 

Prosecu’Tion. 2. f. [from profecute. ] 

I. Perfuit ; endeavour to carry on. 

Many offer at the effects of friendfhip, but they do not 
laft ;.they are promifing in the beginning; but they fail, 
jade, and tire in the prifecution. Southe 

Their jealoufy of the Britifh power, as well as their profe- 
cutions of commerce and purfuits of univerfal monarchy, will 
fix them in their avcrfions towards us. Addifon. 

2. Suit againft a man in a criminal caufe. 


Pro‘’securor. 2. f. [from profecute.] One that carries on any 
thing; a perfuer of any purpofe ; one who perfucs another 
by law in a criminal caufe. 
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PRO'SELYTE. a. fe [weoondulG ; profelite, Fr.] A convert; 
one brought over to a new opinion. 
He that faw hell in’s melancholy dream, 

Scar’d from his fins, repented in a fright, 

Had he view’d Scotland, had turn’d profclyte. Cleaveland. 

Men become profeffors and combatants for thole opinions 
they were never convinced of, nor profelytes to. Locke. 

Where’er you tread, 

Millions of prefelytes behind are lcd, 

Through crowds of new-made converts ftill you go. Granu. 

What numbers of profelytes may we not expect. Addifon, 

ToPro’seLyre. v.a. To convert. A bad word. 

Men of this temper cut them(elves off from the opportu- 
nities of profelting others, by averting them from their com- 
pany. Government of the Tongue. 

ProsEMINA/TION. n. f. [profemino, profeminatus, Lat.] Pro- 
pagation by feed. 

Touching the impoffibility of the eternal fucceffion of men, 
animals or vegetables by natural propagation or profemination, 


the reafons thereof {hall be delivered. Hale. 
Proso'DIAN. nif. [from profody.] One fkilled in'metre or 
profody. 


Some have been fo bad profodians, as from thence to derive 
malum, becaufe that fruit was the firft occdfion of evil. Brown. 
PROSODY. x. f- [propdie, Fr. mpotwdia.] The part of 
grammar which teaches the found and quantity of fyllables, 
and the meafures of verfe. 
ProsoPoPOFIA. n.f. [meccwmomoiie 5 profoporée, Fr.) Per- 
fonification ; figure by which things are made perfons. 

Thefe reafons are pathetically urged, and admirably raifed 

- by the prof:popeia of nature fpeaking to her children. Dryden. 
PRO'SPECT. n. f. [profpeéius, Lat.] 
1. View of fomething diftant. 

Eden and all the coalt in pro/peé lay. Milton. 

The Jews being under the ceconomy of immediate revela- 
tion, might be fuppofed to have had a freer pro/ped? into that 
heaven, whence their law defcended. Decay of Piety. 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul; a little 
burning felt pufhes us more powerfully, than greater pleatures 
in profpec? allure. Locke. 

2. Place which affords an extended view. 
Him God beholding from his pro/ped? high, 
Wherein paft, prefent, future he beholds, 
Thus fpake. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iii, 
3. Series of objects open to the eye. 

There is a very noble pro/pec? from this place: on the one 
fide lies a vaft extent of feas, that runs abroad further than the 
eye can reach : juft oppofite ftands the green promontory of 
Surrentum, and on the other fide the whole circuit of the bay 


of Naples. Addifon. 
4. Object of view. 
Man to himfelf 
Is a large pro/pec?, rais’d above the level 
Of his low creeping thoughts. Denham. 


Prefent, fad pro/peé? ! can he ought defcry, 

But what affects his melancholy eye; 

‘The beauties of the ancient fabrick loft 

In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaft. Prior. 

5. View into futurity : oppofed to retrofpect. 
Š To be king, 

Stands not within the profpeć? of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

To him, who hath a pro/pec? of the different {tate of per- 
fect happinefs or mifery, that attends all men after this life, 
the meafures of good and evil are mightily changed. Locke. 

If there be no profpec? beyond the grave, the inference is 
right; let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we fhall die. Locke. 

Againft himfelf his gratitude maintain’d, 

By favours paft, not future pro/ped?s gain’d. 

6. Regard to fomething future. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that lays 
defigns only for a day, without any pro/pec? to, or provifion 
for the remaining part of his life. Tillotfon. 

To Prosrect. v.a. [profpeétus, Lat ] To look forward. Dict. 
PROSPECTIVE. adj. [from pro/pec?.] 

r. Viewing at a diftance. 

2. Acting with forefight. 

The French king and king of Sweden are circumfpect, in- 
duftrious and profpedtive too in this affair. Child. 

To PRO'SPER. wv. a. [profpero, Lat.] To make happy; to 


favour. 


Smith. 


Kind gods, forgive 
Me that, and pro/per him. Shakefp. King Lear. 
All things concur to profper our defign ; , 
All things to pro/per any love but mine. 
To Pro SPER. V, n. | profperer, Fr.] 
i. To be profperous ; to be fuccefsful. 
My word fhall not return void, but accomplifh that which 
pleafe, and it fhall profer in the thing whereto I fentit. J. 
Phis man encreafed by little and little, and things pro/- 
pered with him more and more. 2 Mac vii. 8. 
Surer to late than profperity 
Could have aflur’d us. 
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Dryden. 


Milton. 


PRO 


2. To thrive; to come forward. 
All things do profper beft, when they are advanced to tlie 


better; a nurfery of ftocks ought to be in a more barren 


ground, than that whereunto you remove them. Bacon. 
The plants, which he had fet, did thrive and profper. Cow'ey. 
She vilits how they profper’d, bud, and bloom. Milton. 
Prosre’rity. n. f. [projperitas, Lat. profperité Fr.) Succefs% 
attainment of wifhes ; good fortune. i 
Profperity, in regard of our corrupt inclination to abufe the 
bleffings of Almighty God, doth prove a thing dangerous to 
the fouls of men. Hooker, bav. J. 48. 
God’s juftice reaps that glory in our’calamitics, which we 
robbed him of in our pro/perity. King Charles. 
Pro’sPERouS. adj. [pro/perus, Lat.]” Succefsful ; fortunate. 
Your good advice, which ftill hath been both grave 


And profper:us. Shakelp. Macseth, 

Either ftate to bear pro/perous or adverfe. Milton. 
May he find 

A happy paflage, and a pro/p’rous wind. Denham. 


Pro’srerousLy. adv. [from pro/percus.] Succefsfully for- 
tunately. 

Prafpercufly I have attempted, and 

With bloody paflage led your wars, even to 

The gates of Rome. Shake/p. Csriolanus. 

In 1596, was the fecond invafion upon the main territories 
of Spain, profperoufly atchieved by Robert earl of Effex; in 
confort with the earl of Nottingham. Bacen, 

Thofe, who are profperoufly unjuft, are intitled to panegy- 
rick, but afflicted virtue is {tabbed with reproaches. Dryden. 

Pro’sPEROUSNESS. 2./. [from profperous.] Prolperity. 

ProspiciEnce. n. f. [from pro/picio, Lat.] The act of look- 
ing forward. 

PxOSTERNA TION. 2. f. [from profferno, Lat.) Dejection; 
depreffion ; ftate of being caft down; act of cafting down. 
A word not to be adopted. 

Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are ftirred up a 
fever, watching, and pro/fernatin of {pirits. WVifeman. 

ProsTetuis. n. f. [meosnSic.] In furgery, that which fills up 
what is wanting, as when fiftulous ulcers are filled up with 
fleth. Dif. 

To PRO'STITUTE. v. a. [proftituo, Lat. proflituer, Fr. J 

1. To fell to wickednefs ; to expofe to crimes for a reward... ‘It 
is commonly ufed of women fold to whoredom by others or 
themfelves. 

Do not profiitute thy daughter, to caufe her to be a whore. 

Lev. x6, 20. 
Marrying or proflituting, 

Rape or adultery. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Who thall prevail with them to do that themfelves which 
they beg of God, to fpare his people and his heritage, to 
proflitute them no more to their own finifter defigns. D. of Pie. 

Affections, confecrated to children, hufbands, and parents, 
are vilely pro/fituted and thrown away upon a hand at loo. Ada. 

2. To expofe upon vile terms. 

It were unfit, that fo excellent and glorious a reward, as 
the gofpel promifes, fhould ftoop down like fruit upon a full 
laden bough, to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand, 
that heaven fhould be profftuted to flothtul men. Tillitjen. 

PROSTITUTE. adj. [proffitutus, Lat.] Vicious for hire; fold 
to infamy or wickednefs ; fold to whoredom. 

‘Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 

By floth corrupted, by diforder fed, 

Made bold by want, and pro/fitute for bread. 

PRO'STITUTE. 2. f. [from the verb. } 

I. A hireling; a mercenary ; one who is fet to fale. 

At open fulfome bawdry they rejoice, 
Bafe proflitute ! thus doft thou gain thy bread. 
No hireling fhe, no proffi.ute to praife. 
2. [Proftibula; Lat.] A publick ftrumpet. 
From every point they come, 

Then dread no dearth of pro/fitutes at Rome. Dryden. 

PROSTITUTION. 2. f. [profiitution, Fr. from profiitute.} 

1. The act of fetting to fale; the ftate of being fet to fale. 

2. The life of a publick ftrumpet. 5 

An infamous woman, having pafled her youth in a moft 
fhamelefs ftate of pro/fitution, now gains her livelihood by fe- 
ducing others. Addifon’s Spectator. 

PROSTRA'‘TE. adj. [proftratus, Lat. The accent was for- 
merly on the firft fyllable. ] 

1. Lying at length. 

Once I faw with dread oppreffed 
Her whom I dread; fo that with pro/frate lying, ; 
Her length the earth in love’s chief cloathing dreffed., Sid. 
He heard the weftern lords would undermine 
His city’s wall, and lay his tow’rs pro/frate. Fairfax. 
Before fair Britomart fhe feil pro/irate. per r. 
Groveling and pra/frate on yon lake of fire. uiton. 

2. Lying at mercy. 

Look gracious on thy profrate thrall. 

3. Thrown down in humble{t adoration. 

The warping found was no fooner heard, but the churches 
were filled, the pavements covered with bodies paginas, and 
wafhed with tears of devout joy. fig ker. 
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Prior. 


Dryden. 
Pope. 
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Let us to the place 
Repairing where he judy'd us, pro/rate fall 
Before him reverent ; and there confefs 


Humbly our faults, and pardon beg. . Milton. 
While profirate here in humble «rief I fie, 
Kind virtuous drops juft gath’ring in my eye. Pop. 


To Pro'stTRATE. V. 4 (profratus, Lat.] 
toed olay flat; to throw down. 
" “in the ftrects many they flew, and fired divers places, pro- 


ating two parifhes almott entirely. Hayward: 
fii x ftorm that all things doth profirate, 

Finding a trce alone all comfortlels, 

Beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. Spenfer. 


Stake and bind up your wêakeit- plants againft the winds, 
before they come too ficrcely, and in a moment profrate a 
whole year’s labour. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

‘he drops falling thicker, fafter, and with greater force, 
beating down the fruit from the trees, pri/irating and laying 
corn growing in the fields. Woodward's Nat. Hifi. 

2. [Se profterner, Fr.] -To throw down in adoration. 

Some have praffrated themfelves an hundred times in the 

day, and as often in the night. Duppa. 
PROSTRATION. 2. f. [proflernation, Fr. from profirate.] 
1. The aét of falling down in adoration. 

Nor is only a relolved pro/fration unto antiquity, a power- 
ful enemy unto knowledge, but any confident adherence unto 
authority. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The worfhip of the Gods had been kept up in temples, 
with altars, images, facrifices, hymns and proffrations. Stilling. 

The truths, they had fubicribed to in {peculation, they 
reveried by a brutifh fenfelefs devotion, managed with a 
greater pr-firation of realon than of body. Souths Sermons. 

2. Dejection ; depreflion. 

A fudden profiration of ftrength or weaknefs attends this 

colick. Arbuthnt. 
Prosry/Le. n. f. [pro/tyle, Fr. reosvAG>. ] A building that has 

only pillars in the front. Dif. 
Prosy/LLocism. x. f. [pro and /yllogifm.] 

A profyllogi/m is when two or more fyllogifms are fo con- 
neéted together, that the conclufion of the former is the 
major or the minor of the following. Watts. 

Prota’sis. n. f. [protafe, Fr. mgotacts.] 

i. A maxim or propofition. 

2. In the ancient drama, the firft part of a comedy or tragedy 
that explains the argument of the piece. Dil. 

Prota TIcK. n: f. [protatique, Fr. reotatixos.] 

There are protatick perfons in the ancients, whom they ufe 

in their plays to hear or give the relation. Dryden. 
To PROTECT. v: a. [protectus, Lat. proteger, Fr.] To 
defend ; to cover from evil; to fhield. 
The king 
Had virtuous uncles to proteć? his grace. 
Leave not the faithful fide, 
That gave thee being, {till {hades thee and protects. Milt. 
Full in the midft of his own ftrength he ftands, 
Stretching his brawny arms and leafy hands, 
His fhade proteé?s the plains. Dryden's Virgil. 
PROTECTION. 7 f: [pratection, Fr. from prztec?. ] 
1. Defence; fhelter from evil. 
Drive tow'rd Dover, friend, where thou fhalt mect 

Both welcome and pr: tec?ion. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If the weak might find proteétion from the mighty, they 
could not with juftice lament their condition. Swift. 

2. A paflport ; exemption from being molefted : as, he had a 
protection during the rebellion. , 
PROTECTIVE. ad. [from proteé?.] Defenfive; fheltering. 
The ftately failing {wan guards his ofier ifle, 
Protective of his young. 
Prore’cror. 7. f. [proteéieur, Fr. from protect.) 
j. Defender; fhelterer ; tupporter; » one who fhields from evil 
or oppreffion ; guardian. 
Hither th’ opprefled fhall henceforth refort, 

Juftice to crave, and fuccour at your court 5 

And then your highnefs, not for our’s alone, 

But for the world’s protector fhall bc known. Waller. 

The king of Spain, who is preteéfor of the commonwealth, 
received information from the great duke. Addifon. 

2. An officer who had heretofore the care of the kingdom in 
the king’s minority. 
Is it concluded, he fhall be protector ? 
— [t is determin’d, not concluded yer. Shakefp. 
PROTE'CTRESS. 2. fa [protecivice, Fr. trom protector.] A wo- 
hat protects. 
S AN AEs fhould be guided by her direction, as the fove- 
reign patronefs and protedirc/s of the enterprize. Bacon. 
> Behold thofe arts with a propitious eye, 
That fuppliant to their great protectre/s fly. Addifon. 
To Prore’ND. v. a. [protendo, Lat.] To hold out; to ftretch 
forth. y 
All ftood with their protended {pears prepar d. Dryden. 
With his protended lance he makes defence. Dryden. 
Protrrvity. n. ji (protervitas, Latin.] Peevifhnefs ; petu- 
lance, 


Shakefp. 


Thomfon: 


P. R:O 
To PROTE'ST. v.n. [proteflor, Lat. proteffer, \'t.] To give 


a folemn declaration of opinion or refolution. " 
Here’s the twin brother of thy letter ; but let thine inherit 


firft, for, I prote/?, mine never fhall. Shake/p. 
The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after we had 
protefled and {poke the prologue of our comedy. Shake/p. 


I have long lov'd her and I prote/? to you, beftowed much 


on her; followed her with a doating obfervance. Shake/p. 
He prote/ts againft your votes, and {wears 
He’l! not be try’d by any but his peers. Denham. 


The confcience has power to difapprove and to protet 
againft the exorbitances of the paflions. South. , 
To Prore’stT. v. a. 
1. To prove; to fhow; to give evidence of. Not ufed. 
Many unfought youths, that even now 
Prote/? their firft of manhood. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
2. To call as a witnefs. 
Fiercely they oppos’d 
My journey ftrange, with clamorous uproar, 
Protefting fate fupreme. Milton. 
Proves. n. f. [from the verb.} A folemn declaration of 
opinion againft fomething. 
PROTESTANT. adj. [from protef?.] Belonging to  proteftants. 
Since the fpreading of the prote/tant religion, feveral nat.ons 
are recovered out of their ignorance. Addijcn. 
PROTESTANT. n. f. [prote/irnt, Fr. from prote/?.] One of 
thofe who adhere to them, who, at the beginning of the re- 
formation, protefted againft the errours of the church of Rome. 
This is the firft example of any proteftant fubjects, that have 
taken up arms againft their king a prote/tant. K. Charles. 
PROTESTA TION. n. f. [proteftation, Fr. from prote/.] A fo- 
Jemn declaration of refolution, fact or opinion. 
He maketh prote/ati:n to them of Corinth, that the gofpel 
did not by other means prevail with them, than with others 
the fame gofpel taught by the reft of the apoftles! Hooker. 
But to your prote/fation ; let me hear 
What you profefs. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
If the lords of the council iffued out any order againft 
them, fome nobleman publifhed a prote/tation againft it. Claren. 
I fmiled at the folemn prote/iation of the poet in the firit 
page, that he believes neither in the fates or deftinies. Addif. 
PROTESTER. n.f. [from p'ote/fl.] One who protefts ; one who 
utters a folemn declaration. 
Did I ufe 
To ftale with ordinary oaths my love 
+ To every new protefler ? Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
What if he were one of the lateft prote/lers againft popery ? 
and butone among many, that fetabout the fame work? Att. 
PROTHO'NOTARY. n. f- [pronotaire, Fr. protonotariusy 
Lat.] The head regifter. 
Saligniacus, the pope’s prothonotary, denies the Nubians 
profefling of obedience to the bifhop of Rome. B:erewood. 
PROTHONOTARISHIP. 2.f. [from prothonotary.] The office or 
dignity of the principal regiftcr. 
He had the prithonotarifoip of the chancery- Carew. 
Pro'rocoL. n. f. [prstokol, Dutch ; protocole, Fr. mpwloxorrov, 
from mewrG and x0AAn.] The original copy of any writing. 
An original is ftiled the protocol, or fcriptura matrix ; and 
if the protoc:l, which is the root and foundation of the in®ru- 
ment, does not appear, the inftrument is not valid. Ay.iffe. 
PROTOMA'RTYR. n. f. [meat@ and paglug.] The firlt martyr. 
A term applied to St. Stephen. 
PROTOPLAST. 7i. f. [mewrG and mrasos.] Original; thing 
firft formed as a copy to be followed afterwards. 
The confumption was the primitive dileafe, which put a 
period to our protopla/ts, Adam and Eve. Harvey. 
Pro’rotyPe. n. f. [prototype, Fr. mowroTuTov. | The original 
of a copy; exemplar ; archetype. 
Man is the prototype of all exact fymmetry. Wotton: 
The image and prototype were two diftinct things ; and 
therefore what belonged to the exemplar could not be attri- 
buted to the image. Stilling fleet. 
To PROTRA'CT. v:a. [protraétius, Lat.] To draw out; 
to delay ; to lengthen; to fpin to length. 
Where can they get victuals to fupport fuch a multitude, 


if we do but protruc? the war. Knolles. 
He fhrives this woman to her fmock ; 
Elfe ne’er could he fo long protraé? his {peech. Shakefp. 


Protra ‘ct. n. f. [from the verb.] Tedious continuance, 
Since I did leave the prefence of my love, 
Many long weary days I have out-worn, 
And many nights, that flowly feem’d to move 
Their fad protraé from evening until morn. 
PROTRA CTER. 7. f. [from protraét.] 
1. One who draws out any thing to tedious length. 
2. A mathematical intrument for taking and meafurinz angles. 
PROTRA'CTION. ^. f. [froin protract.| The act of drawing te 
length. x 
Thofe delays 
And long protradim, which he muf endure; 
Betrays the opportunity. Daniel, 
As to the fabulous protradions of the age of the world by 
the Jzyptians, they are uncertain idle traditions, Hale. 
PROTRA'CTIYE. 


Spenfir. 


Prorra’crive. adj. [from protrad.] Dilatory ; delaying ; 
{pinning to length, 


Our works are nought clfe 
But the pretractive tryals of great Joves 


To find perfiftive conftancy in men. Shatefp. 
He (uffer’d their protraddive arts, | 
And ftrove by mildnefs to reduce their hearts. Dryden. 


PROTRE PTICAL. adj. [redleenlixes.] Hortatory ; fualory. 
The means ufed are partly didaétical and protreptical ; de- 
monftrating the truths of the gofpel, and then urging the pro- 

feflors to be ftedfaft in the faith, and beware of infidelity. 
Ward on Infidelity. 

To Prorau’pr. v a [protrudo, Lat.] To thruft forward. 
When the ftomach has performed its office upon the food, 
it protrudes it into the guts, by whofe periftaltick motion it is 
gently conveyed along. Locke. 
They were not left, upon the fea’s being protruded forwards, 
and conftrained to fall off from certain coafts by the mud or 


earth, which is dilcharged into it by rivers. Woodward. 
By flow degrees, 
High as the hills protrude the {welling vales. Thomfon. 


His`left arm extended, and fore finger protruded.. Garlick. 
To Prorru'»e. van. To thruft itfelt forward. 
If the fpirits be not merely detain’d, but prstrude 2_little, 
and that motion be confuled, there followeth putrefaction. 
Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 
Protru’sion. n. f- [protrufus, Lat.] The act of thrutting 
forward ; thruft ; pufh. 

To conceive this in bodies inflexible, and without all protru- 

Jon of parts, were to expect a race from Hercules his 
pillars. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

One can have the idea of one body moved, whilit others 
zre at reft; then the place, it deferted, gives us the idea of 
pure {pace without folidity, whereinto another body may enter, 
without either refiltance or protrufion of any thing. Locke. 

Provu’serance. n. f. [protubero, Lat.] Something fwelling 
above the reft; prominence ; tumour. 

If the world were eternal, by the continual fall and wear- 
ing of waters, all the protuberances of the earth would infinite 
ages fince have been levelled, and the {uperficies of the earth 
rendered plain. Hais Origin of Mankind. 

Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatural protube- 
rances upon the face of the earth. More. 

ProruBERANT. adj. [from protuberate.] Swelling; promi- 
nent. 

One man’s eyes are more protuberant anc {welling out, 
znother’s more funk and deprefled. Glanuil’s Scepf. 

Though the eye feems round, in reality the iris is protube- 
rant above the white, elfe the eye could not have adinitted a 
whole hemifphere at one view. Ray. 

To PROTU BERATE. v.n. [protubero, Lat.j To {well for- 
ward; to fwell out beyond the parts adjacent. 

If the navel protuberates, make 2 fmall puncture with a 
lancet through the fkin, and the waters will be voided with- 
out any danger of a hernia fucceeding. Sharp's Surgery. 

PROUD. adj. [prude or prut, Saxon J 
1. Too much pleafed with himielf. 
The proudef? admirer of his own parts might find it ufeful 
to coniult with others, though of inferior capacity.  /Vatts. 
2. Elated; valuing himfelf. With of before the object. 
Fortune, that with malicious joy, 
Docs man her flave opprefs, 
Proud of her office to deftroy, 
Is feldom pleas’d to blefs. Dryden’s Horace. 
In vain of pompous chaftity you’re proud, 


Virtue’s adultery of the tongue, when loud. Dryden. 
High as the mother of the gods in place, 
And proud, like her, of an immortal race. Dryden. 


3. Arrogant ; haughty ; impatient. r 
‘The patient in fpirit is better than the proud in fpirit. £cclu/. 
A foe fo proud will not the weaker feck. Milton. 
4. Daring ; prefumptuous. 
By his underftanding he fmiteth through the proud. ‘Fob. 
The blood foretold the giant’s fall, 


By this proud Palmer’s hand. Drayton. 
The proud attempt thou haft repell’d. Milton. 
Proud Sparta with their wheels refounds. Pope. 


5. Lofty of mien ; grand of perfon. 
He like a proud {teed rein’d, went haughty on. 
6. Grand; lofty ; fplendid; magnificent. 

So much istrug, that the faid country of Atlantis, as well 
as that of Peru, then called Coya, as that of Mexico, then 
named Tyrambel, were mighty and proud kingdoms in arms, 
fhipping and riches. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 


Milton. 


City and proud feat. Milton. 
Storms of ftones from the proud temple’s height 

Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight. Dryden. 
[he palace built by Picus vaft and proud, 

Supported by a hundred pillars. Dryden. 

a Oftentatious; fpecious; grand. 

{ better brook the lofs of brittle life, 

Than thofe proud titles thou hait won of me. Shake/p. 


8. Salacious ; cager for the male. 

That camphire begets in men an impotency unto vencer; 
obfervation will hardly confirm, and we have found it fail in 
cocks and hens, which was a more favourable tryal than that 
of Scaliger, when he gave it unto a bitch that was proud. Bro, 

9. [Pnyde, Sax. is fwelling.] Fungous ; exuberant. 

When the veffels are too lax, and do not fufficiently refit 
the influx of the liquid, that begets a fungus or promd 
ficth. Arbuthnot on Atiments. 

This eminence is compofed of little points, called fungus 
or proud flefh. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Prou pLy. adv. [from proud.) Arrogantly ;  oftentatioufly ; 
in a proud manner. 
He bears himfelf more proudly 
Even to my perfon, than I thought he would. 
The fwan 
Between her white wings mantling proudly rows. 
Ancus fullows with a fawning air ; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. 

Proudly he marches on, and void of fear ; 

Vain infolence. 

To Pr. ve. v.a. [probo, Lat. prouver, Fr.) 
1. To evince; to fhow by argument or teftimony. 
Let the trumpet found, 

If none appear to prove upon thy perfon 

Thy heinous, manifeft, and many treafons, 

There is my pledge ; I'll prove it on thy heart.“ Shake/p. 

So both their deeds compar’d this day fhall prove. Milt, 
Smile on me, and I will prove, 

Wonder is fhorter liv’d than love. Waller. 

If it prove any thing, it can only prove againft our author, 
that the aflignment of dominion to the eldeit is not by divine 
inftitution. Locke. 

In fpite of Luther’s declaration, he will prove the tenet 
upon him. Atterbury. 

2. To try; to bring to the teft. 
Wilt thou thy idle rage by reafon prove ? 
Or {peak thole thoughts, which have no power to move? 
Sandys. 


Shake/p. 
Milton, 
Dryden. 
Adidifon. 


Thy overpraifing leaves in doubt 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee firft prov’d. 
3. To experience. 
Delay not the prefent, but 
Filling the air with fwords advanc’d, and darts, 
We prove this very hour. Shakefp. Coricdlanus. 
Could fenfe make Marius fit unbound, and prove 


The cruel lancing of the knotty gout. Davies: 
Well I deferv’d Evadne’s fcorn to prove, 

That to ambition facrifie’d my love. Waller. 
Let him in arms the pow’r of Turnus prove, 

And learn to fear whom he difdains to love, Dryden. 


To PRove. v.n. 
1. To make tryal. 
Children prove, whether they can rub upon the breaft with 
one hand, and pat upon the forehead with another. Bacon. 
The fons prepare 
Mecting like winds broke loofe upon the main, 
To prove by arms whofe fate it was to reign. 
2. To be found by experience. 
Prove true, imagination ; oh, prove true, 
That I, dear brother, be now ta’en for you. Shakefp. 
All efculent and garden herbs, fet upon the tops of hills, 
will prove more medicinal, though lefs efculent. Bacon. 
3. To fucceed. 
If the experiment proved not, it might be pretended, that 
the beafts were not killed in the due time. Bacon. 
4. To be found in the event. 
The fair bloffom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed, 
And thofe pearls of dew fhe wears, 


Dryden. 


Prove to be prefaging tears. Milton. 
The beauties which adorn’d that age, 

The fhining fubjeéts of his rage ; 

Hoping they fhould immortal prove, 

Rewarded with fuccefs in love. Waller. 


When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the cale proves 


mortal. Arbuthnot. 
Property, you fee it alter, 
Or in a mortgage prove a lawyer’s fhare, 
Or in a jointure vanith from the heir. Pope. 


Pro’'vEALLE. adj. [from prove.] That may be proved. 
Prove’piror. } n. f. [proveditore, Italian. ] One who under- 
PROVEDO'RE. § takes to procure {upplies for an army. , 
The Jews, in thofe ages, had the office of provedore. Friend. 
Pro’'venper. n. f. [provande, Dutch; provende, Fr.] Dry 
food for brutes ; hay and corn. 


Good provender labouring'horfes would have. Tiffrr. 
I do appoint him itore of provender 5 z 
It isa creature that I teach to fight. Shake/p. 


Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave 
Wears out his time, much like his matter’s afs, 


For nought but provender. Shakefp. Othella. 
Whene'es 


Milton. ; 
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Whene’er he chanc’d his hands to lay 
On magazines of corn or hay, 
Gold ready coin’d appear’d, inftead 
Of paultry provender and bread. Swift's Mifcel. 
For afurtnight before you kill them, fed them with hay 
or other provenäsr. Mortimer. 
PROVERB. n. Ja [proverbe, Fr. proverbium, Lat.] 
1. A fhort fentence trequently repeated by the people; a faw; 
an adage- 
The fum of his whole book. of proverbs is an exhortation 
to the ftudy of this practick wifdom. Decay of Piety. 
It is in praife and, commendation of men, as it is in get- 
tings and gains; for the proverb is true, that light gains make 
heavy purles ; for light gains come thick, whercas great come 
but now and then. Bacon's Effays. 
The Italian proverb fays of the Genoefe, that they have a 
fea without fila, land without trees, and men without faith. 
Addifon. 
2. A word, name or obfervation commonly received or uttered. 
Thou haft delivered us for a fpoil, and a proverb of re- 
proach. Tob. iii. 4. 
To PROVERB. v. a. [from the noun.] Not a good word. 
1. To mention in a proverb. 
Am I not fung and proverb’d for a fool 
In ev’ry {treet ; do they not fay, how well 
Are come upon him his deferts ? Miltan’s Agonifies. 
2. To provide with a proverb. 
Let wantuns, light of heart, 
Tickle the fenfelefs rufhes with their heels : 
For Í am proverb'd with a grandfire phrafe ; 
Tl] be a candle-holder and look on. 
Prove RBIAL. adj. (proverbial, Fr. trom proverb.) 
a. Mentioned in a proverb. 
In cate of excefles, I take the German proverbial cure, by 
a hair of the farne beaft, to be the worft in the world; and 
the beft, the monks diet, to eat till you are fick, and faft till 
you are well again. Temple's Mijcel. 
Defpis’d and curs’d Leontius muft defcend 
Through hifling ages, a proverbial coward. 
2. Refembling a proverb; fuitable to a proverb. 
This river’s head being unknown, and drawn to a prover- 
bial obfcurity, the opinion thereof became without bounds. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


Shake/p. 


Irene. 


3. Comprifed in a proverb. 
Moral fentences and froverbial fpeeches are numerous in 
this poct. Pope. 
PRovE RBIALLY. adv. [from proverbial.] In a proverb. 
It is praverbially faid, formice tua bilis incft, habet & mufca 
fplenem ; whereas thefe parts anatomy hath not difcovered in 
infects. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To PROVIDE. v. a. [provideo, Lat.] 
1. To procure beforehand ; to get ready ; to prepare. 
God will provide himfelf a lamb for a burnt-offering. Gen. 
Provide out of all, akle men that fear God. Ex. xviii. 21. 
He happier feat provides for us. Milton. 
2. To furnifh; to tupply. With of or with before the thing 
provided. 
Part incentive reed 
Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. Milton. 
To make experiments of gold, be provided of a conferva- 
tory of fnow, a good large vault under ground, and a deep 
well. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 
The king forthwith provides him of a guard, 
A thoufand archers daily to attend. Daniel. 
If I have really drawn a portrait to the knecs, let fome 
better artift provide himfelf of a deeper canvas, and taking 


thefe hints, fet the figure on its legs, and finifh it. Dryden. 
. He went, 
With large expence and with a pompous train 
Provided, as to vifit France or Spain. Dryden. 


An earth weil provided of all requifite things for an habi- 
table world. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Rome, by the care of the magiftrates, was well provided 
with corn. Arbuthnet on Coins. 
When the monaftcries were granted away, the parifhes 
were left deftitute, or very meanly provided of any mainte- 
nance for a paftor. Swist’s Mifcel. 
They were of goodbirth, and fuch who, although inheriting 
good eftates, yet happened to be well educated, and provided 
with learning. - Swift. 
gd Me ftipulate. 
4. To PROVIDE againft, To take meafures for counteracting 
“or efcaping any ill. in ' 
Sagacity of brutes in defending themfelves, providing again/t 
the inclemency of the weather, and care for their young. Hale, 
Some men, inftruéted by the lab’ring ant, 
Provide azainft th’ extremities of want. Dryden. 
Fraudulent practices were provided againfl by laws. Arbuth. 
5. To Provine for. Votake care of beforehand. 

States, which will continue, are above all things to uphold 
the reverend regard of religion, and to provide for the fame 
by all means. Hooker, b. v. fa 2. 

He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for. Shakefp. 
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A provident man provides for the future. 
My arbitrary bounty’s undeny’d ; 

I give reverlions, and for heirs provide. Garth, 

He will have many dependents, whofe wants he cannot 
provide for. Addifon. 

Provipen that. [This has the form of an adverbial expreffion, 
and the French number pourveu que ainong their conjunctions ; 
itis however the participle of the verb provide, ufed as the Latin, 
audito hec firi) Upon thefe terms; this ftipulation being 
made. 

If I come off, fhe your jewel, this your jewcl, and my 
gold are yours ; provided I have your commeniation for my 
more free entertainment. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 

I take your offer, and will live with you; 

Provided that you do no outrages. Shakc/p. 

Provided that he fet up his refolution, rot to let him:clf 
down below the dignity of a wife man. L’Eftrange. 

PRro/VIDENCE. n. f. [providence, Fr. providentia, Lat.] 

1. Forefight; timely care; forecaft ; the act of providing. 

i The only people, which as by their juttice and providence 
give neither caufe nor hope to their neighbours to annoy the:n, 
fo are they not ftirred with falle praile to trouble others 
quiet. _ Sidney, 

Providence for war is the beft prevention of it. Bacon. 

An eftablifhed character fpreads the influence of fuch as 
move in a high fphere, onal! around; it reaches farther than 
their own care and providence can do. Atte bury. 

2. The care of God over created beings; divine fuperinten- 
dence. 

This appointeth unto them their kinds of workinz, the 
difpofition whereof, in the purity of God's own knowledge, 
is rightly termed providence. Hooker. 

Is it not an evident fign of his wonderful providence over 
us, when that food of eternal life, upon the utter want whereof 
our endlefs deftruction en{ucth, is prepared and always fet in 


Raleigh. . 


fuch a readinefs. Hosker. 
Eternal providence exceeding thought, 
Where none appears can make herfelf away. Spenfer. 


Providence is an intellectual knowledge, both forefeeing, 
caring for, and ordering all things, and dota not only behold 
all paft, all prefent, and all to come; but is the caue of 
their fo being, which prefcience is not. Raleigh, 

The world was all before them, where to chufe 

Their place of reft, and providence their guide. Af:lton. 

They could not move me from my fettled faith in God and 
his providence. Mbre’s Divine Dialogues, 

3. Prudence ; frugality ; reafonable and moderate care of ex- 
pence. 
By thrift my finking fortune to repair, 

Theugh late, yet is at laft become my care ; 

My heart fhall be my own, my vaft expence 

Reduc’d to bounds, by timely providence. . Dryden, 

PROVIDENT. adj. [providens, Lat.) Forecafting; cautious ; 
prudent with refpect to futurity. 
I faw your brother 

Mott provident in peril, bind himfelf 

To a trong maft that liv’d upon the fea. Shake/p. 

We ourlelves account fuch a man for provident, as remem- 
bering things paft, and obferving things prefent, can, by 
judgment, and comparing the one with the other, provide for 
the future. Raleigh. 

Firft crept 

The parfimonious emmet, provident 

OFf future. 

Orange, with youth, experience has, 

In ation young, in council old; 

Orange is what Auguftus was, 

Brave, wary, provident and bold. Waller. 

A very profperous people, flufhed with great fuccefles, are 
feldom fo pious, fo humble, fo juit, or fo provident, as to 
perpetuate their happinefs. Atterbury. 

PRovipe'NTIAL. adj. [from providence.] EffeSed by provi- 
dence ; referrible to providence. 

What a confufion would it bring upon mankind, if thofe, 
unfatished with the providential diftribution of heats and colds, 
might take the government into their own hands. L Efirange. 

The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, according to the 
courfe of nature, and yet they are made arguments of pro- 
vidence, nor are thefe things lefs providevtial, becaufe re- 
gular. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

The fcorched earth, were it not for this remarkably provi- 
dential contrivance of things, would have been uninha- 


Milton, 


bitable. Woodward, 
This thin, this foft contexture of the air, — 
Shows the wife author’s providentral care. Blackmore. 


PROVIDE’NTIALLY. adv. 
providence. 

Every animal is providentially directed to the ufe of its pro- 

per weapons, ie Ray ın the Creation, 

) It happened very providentially to the honour of the chrif- 

tian religion, that it did not take its rife in the dark illiterate 

ages of the world, but at a time when arts and {ciences were 

at their height, Addifon. 

20 R Pro'VIDENTLY. 


[from providential. } By the care of 


P R/O 
PRro'VipENTLY. adv. [from provident.] With forefight; with 
wife precaution. 
Nature having defigned water-fowls to fly in the air, and 
live in the water, fhe providently makes their feathers of fuch 
a texture, that they do not admit the water. Boyle. 
Proviber. n. f. [from provide.] He who provides or pro- 
cures. 
Here’s moncy for my meat, 
I would have left it on the board, fo foon 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayers for the provider. 
PRO'VINCE. n. J. (province, Fr. provincia, Latin.] 
1. A conquered country ; a Country governed by a delegate. 
Thofe provinces thefe arms of mine did conquer. Shak. 
Greece, Italy and Sicily were divided into commonwealths, 


Shakefp. 


till (wallowed up, and made provinces by Rome. Temple. 

See them broke with toils, or funk in eafe, 

Or infamous for plunder’d provinces. Pope. 

2.. The proper office or bulinefs of any one. 

Iam fit for honour's tougheft tafk ; 

Nor ever yet found fooling was my province. Otway. 

Nor can I alone fuftain this day’s province. More. 
Tis thine, whate’er is plealant, good or fair; 

All nature is thy province, life thy carc. Dryden. 
7} isnot the pretor’s province to beftow 

True freedom. Dryden's Perfius. 


The woman’s province is to be careful in her economy, 
and chafe in her affection. Tatler. 
3. A region; a (FANG 
- Over many a tract 
Of heav’n they march’d, and many a province wide. Milt. 
‘Their underftandings are cooped up in narrow bounds ; 
fo that they never look abroad into other provinces of the in- 
tellectual world. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Provincia. adj. [provincial, Fr. from province. ] 
1. Relating toa province. 
‘The duke care not more firctch 
This finger of mine, than he dare rack his own 5 
His fubjeét am I not, nor here provincial. 
2. Appendant to the provincial country. 
Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and left an ac- 


Shake/p. 


count even to their provincial dominions. Brown, 
3. Not of the mother country ; rude ; unpolifhed. 
‘They build and treat with fuch magnificence, 
That, like th’ ambitious monarchs of the age, 
‘They give the law to our provincial ftage. Dryden. 


A country {quire having only the provincial accent upon 
his tongue, which is neither a fault, nor in his power to re- 
medy, muft marry a caft wench. Swift. 

4. Belonging only to an archbifhop’s jurifdiion ; not zcume- 
nical. 

A law made in a provincial fynod, is properly termed a 
provincial conftitution. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Provincia. n. f. (provincial, Fr. from province.) A {piritual 
governor. 

Valignanus was provincial of the Jefuits in the Indies. Srz//. 

To Peovi‘NcIATE. V.a. [from province.] ‘To turn to a pro- 
vince. A word not in ule. 

When there was a defign to provinciate the whole king- 
dom, Druina, though offered a canton, would not accept 
of it. Howel’s Vocal Fore/?. 

To Provi'ne. v. n. [provigner, Fr.] To lay a {tock or branch 
of a vine in the ground to take root for more encreafe. 

PROVISION. n. j. [provifion, Fr. provifio, Latin. ] 

1. The aét of providing beforehand. 

Kalander knew, that provifion is the foundation of hofpi- 
tality, and thrift the fewel of magnificence. Sidney. 

2. Meafures taken beforehand. 
Five days we do allot thee for provi/ion, 

To thield thee from difafters of the world. Shake/p. 

He preterved all points of humanity, in taking order and 
making provifion for the relief of ftrangers diftrefled. Bacon. 

The prudent part is to propofe remedies for the prefent 
evils, and p ovs/ions againft future events. Temple. 

Religion lays the ftricteft obligations upon men, to make 
the beft provision for their comfortable fubfittence in this world, 
and their falvation in the next. Tillotfon. 

3. Accumulation of ftores beforehand ; ftock collected. 

Mendoza advertifed, that he would valiantly defend the 

city, fo long as he had any provifion of victuals. Knolles. 
In fuch abundance lies our choice, 

As leaves a greater ftore of fruit untouch’d, 

Still hanging incorruptible, till men 

Grow up to their provifion. Milton. 

David, after he had made fuch vaft provifion of materials 
for the temple, yet becaufe he had dipt his hands in blood, 


was not permitted to lay a {tone in that facred pile. South, 
4. Victuals ; food; provender, 

He caufed provi/ions to be brought in. Clarendon. 

Provifions laid in large for man or beat. Milton. 


5. Stipulation; terms fettled. 
‘This law was only to reform the degenerate Englifh, but 
there was no care taken lor the reformation of the mere Irifh, 


no ordinance, no provifion made for the abolifhing of their 
barbarous cuftoms. Davies on Ireland. 
PRovi'sIonaL. adi. [provifionel, Fr. from provijion.} “lempo- 
rarily eftablifhed; provided for prefent need. { 
The commenda femeftris grew out of a natural equity, 
that, in the time of the patron’s refpite:given him to prctent, 
the church fhould not be without a provijenalpaltor. Ayliffe. 
Provi'sIoNALLyY. adv. {fromprovifional. jii Byway of provifion. 
The abbot of St. Martin was born, was baptized, and 
declared a man provificnally, till time’ thould. fhew what hey 
would prove, nature had moulded him fo untowardly. Lathe. 
PROVISO. n. f- (Latin: as, provifo rem ita fe habituram effe. |, 
Stipulation ; caution; provifional condition. T 
, This provifo'is ncedful, that the fheriff may not have the 
like power of life as the marfhal hath. Spenfer. 
Some will allow the church no further power, than only, 
to exhort, and this but with a prozz/o too, chat it extends not 
to fuch as think themfelvcs too wife to be advifed. South. 
He doth deny his priioncrs, Soia 
But with provi/o and exception, 
That we, at our owncharge, fall ranfom ftrait vs 
His brother-in-law. Shakefp. Henry IN. 
Provoca'rron. n. f. (provocatio, Lat. provocation, Pr.) 
1. Anaĝ or caufe by which anger is raned. i 
It is a fundamental law, in the Turkifh empire, that they 
may, without any other provocation, make war upon Chritten-; 


dom for the propagation of their law. _ Bacon. 
Tempt not my fwelling rage 
With black reproaches, {corn and provocation. Smith. 


2. An appeal to a judge. , 

A provocation is every a&t, whereby the office of the judge 
or his affiftance is afked; a provocation including both a ju- 
dicial and an extrajudicial appeal. Aylisfe. 

3. I know not wicther, in the foliowing paflaze, it be appeal 
or incitement. > 

The like efe&s may grow in all towards their paftor, and 
in their palor towards every of them, between whomy there 
daily and interchangeably pals in the hearing of God himfelf, 
and in the pretence of his holy angels, io many heavenly ac- 
clamations, exultations, provocutivns, and petitions. Hooker. 

Provoca TIVE. n. J. [trom provote.] Any thing which re- 
vives a decayed or cloyed appetite. 

There would be no variety of taftes to follicit his palate, 
and occafion excefs, nor any artificial provocatives to relieve 
fatiety. f Aadifon. 

PRO'VOCATIVENESS. n. f. [from provscative.] The quality of 
being provocative. f 

To PROVOKE. v. a. [provoquer, Fr. provoco, Latin.) 

1. To roufe; to excite by fomething offeniive ; to awake. 

Ye provoke me unto wrath, burning incenfe unto other 

Gods. Fer xiiv. 8. 
Neither to provoke nor dread i 
New war provck'd. Milton: 
To whet their courage, and their rage provoke. Dryden. 
I neither tear, nor will provoke the war. Dryden. 
2. To anger; to enrage ; to oftend.; to incenie. 

Though often provoked, by the infolence of fome of the 

bifhops, to a diflike of their overmuch fervour, his integrity 


to the king was without blemilh. Clarendon. 
Such acts 
Of contumacy will provoke the higheft. Milton. 


Agamemnon provoke; Apollo agaimit them, whom he was 

willing to appeafe afterwards. Pope. 
3. To caule; to promote. 

Drink is a great provoker ; it provekes and unprovokes. Sha. 

Onc Petro covercd up his patient with warm cloaths, and 
when the fever began a little to decline, gave him cold water 
to drink till he prevoted {weat. Arbuthnot. 

4. To challenge. 
He now provckes the fea-gods from the fhore, 
With envy Triton heard the martial found, 
And the bold champion for his challenge drown'd, Dryden. 
5. To induce by motive; to move; to incite. 

We may not be ftartled at the breaking of the exterior 
earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked men to think of, 
and obferve fuch a thing. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

To PRovo’KE. v. n. . 
I. To appeal. A Latinifm. 
Arius and Pelagius durft provoke 
To what the centuries preceding fpoke. 
2. To produce anger. 

{t was not your brother’s evil difpofition made him {eek his 
death, but a provoking merit. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The Lord abhorred them, becaufe of the provoking of his 
fons. Dertr: xxxii. 19. 

If we confider man in fuch a loathfome and provoting con- 
dition, was it not love enough, that he was permitted to en- 
joy a being. Taylor. 

Provo’ker. x. f. [from proveke.] 
1. One that raifes anger. 

As in all -civilunfurrections, the ringleader is looked on 
with a peculiar feveritv, fo, in this cate, the firt provoser 
has double portiom of the guile. Gruernmestaf the Langue. 

7 g.eCniler; 


Dryden. 
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2. Caufer ; promoter. 7 iit 
“Drink, Sir, is a great provoker o! nofepainting, fleep, and 
urine. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
PecevoKincLy. adv. [from provoking.] In fucha manner as 
to raife anger 
bs ae i fec a'man that yefterday kept a humiliation, to- 
Jay invading the pofleffions of his brethren, we need no other 
proof how hypocritically and provodingly he contefled his 
pride. ' Decay of Piety. 
PRO'VOST. n. f. [prarayts Sax. provo/l, Fr. provofto, Ital. 
sra@pofituss Lat. | 
,.‘Phe chief of any body: as, the provoft of a college. 
2. The executioner of an army. 
Kingfton, proveft marfhal of the king’s army, was deemed 
not only cruel but inhuman in his executions. Hayward. 
PRro'vosTsHiP. nef. [from provo/?.] The office of a provoft. 
©. Pifo firft rofe, and afterwards was advanced to the 
provojt/bip of Rome by Tiberius. Hakewill. 
‘Prow. n. J: [proue, Fr. proa, Spanith ; prora, Lat.) The head 
or forepart of a fhip. 
‘The fea-victory of Vefpafian was a lady holding a palm 
< ja her hand, at her toot the prow of a fhip. Peacham. 
Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow, 
More fierce th’ important quarrel to decide. Dryden. 
Prow. adj. Valiant. Spen/er. 
prowess. n. f- [prodezza, Italian; prouejse, Fr.) Bravery ; 
-walour; military gallantry. 
Men of fuch prowe/s, as not to know fear in themfelves, 
“and yet to teach it in cthers that fhould deal with them; for 
they had often made their lives triumph over moft terrible 


` dangers, never difmayed, and ever fortunate. Sidney. 
I hope 
~ That your wifdom will direct my thought, 
Or that your prowefs can me yield relief. Fa. Queen. 


By heav’ns mere grace, not by our prowefs done. ¥. Qu. 
Henry the fifth, 

By his prowe/s conquered all France. Shakefp: 
Nor fhould thy prewe/s want praife and efteem, 

But that ’tis {hewn in treafon. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

‘Thofe are they 

Firft feen in acts of prowe/s eminent, 

And great exploits; but of true virtue void. 
Thefe beyond compare of mortal prowe/s. 
Michael! of cæœleltial armies prince ; 

And thou in military prowe/s next, 

| Gabriel! Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain, ? 
And that my wonted prowe/s I retain, > 
- Witnefs thefe heaps of flaughter on the plain. Dryden. J 
 Thefe were the entertainments of the fofter nations, that 
fell under the virtue and prowe/s of the two laft empires. Temp. 
Pro'west. adj. [the (uperlative formed from prow, adj.] 
1. Braveit; moft valiant. 
They be two of the prowe/? knights on ground, 

And oft approv’d in many a hard aflay, 

And eke of fureft fteel, that may be found, 

Do arm yourielf againft that day them to confound. F. Q, 

2. Brave; valiant. 
The faireft of her fex, Angelica, 
His daughter, fought by many proweff knights. Milton. 
To PROWL. v.a. (Of this word the ctymology is doubtful : 
the old dictionaries write prole, which the dreamer Cafaubon 
‘derives from mgowans, ready, quick.. Skinner, a far more 
judicious etymologift, deduces it from proieler, a diminutive 
formed by himfelf from proier, to prey, Fr. perhaps it may 
be formed, by accidental corruption, trom patrol.) To rove 
over. 
He prowls cach place, ftill in new colours deckt, 

Sucking one’s ill, another to infect. Sidney. 

To Prowl. v.n. “lo wander for prey ; to prey; to plunder. 
The champion robbeth by night, 

And prewleth and filcheth by date. Tuffer. 

Nor do they bear fo quietly the lofs of fome parcels con- 

fifcated abroad, as the great detriment which they fuffer by 

U fome prowling vice-admiral or publick minifter. Raleigh. 
at As when a prowling wolf, 

Whom hunger drives to feek new haunt for prey. Milton. 
Shall he, who looks erect on heav'n, 

E’er ftoop to mingle with the prowling herd, 

And dip his tongue in gore. Thomon. 
And here thc fell attorney prowls for prey. A 

Pdowirks tao [from prowl.) One that roves about for 


aut On churchyards drear, 
The difappointed prowiers fall, and diz 
The fhrouded body from the graves gyori Thomfon. 
PROXIMATE. adj. [proximus, Lat.) Next in the feries of 
ratiocination ; near and immediate : oppoltd to remote and 
mediate. i 
Writing a theory of the dcluge, we were to fhew the froxi- 
mate natural caufes of it. Burnet’s Theory of the ka th. 
Subftance is the remote genus of bird, becaufe it agrecs 
not only to all kinds of animals, but alfo to things inanimate ; 


Milton. 
Milton. 
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but animal is the proximate or neateft genus of bird, becaufe 
it agrees to fewcft other things. Watts’s Logick. 

Pro ximaTELy. adv. [from proximate.] Immediately ; with- 
out intervention. 

The confideration of out mind, which is incorporeal, and 
the contemplation of our bodies, which have all.the cha- 
raéters of excellent contrivance; thefe aloneeafily and proxi- 
mately guide*us to the wife author of all things. Bentley, 

Pro xis. adj. [proximus, Dat.) Next; immediate. 

A fyllogifm is made up of three propolitions, and thefe of 
three terms varioufly joined : the three terms are called the 
remote matter of a fyllogifm; the three propofitions the 
p! oxime or immediate matter of it. Watts’s Logick. 

Proximity. n.f. [proximité, Fr. proximitas, from proximus, 
Lat.) Nearnefs. 

When kingdoms have cuftomably been carried by right of 

fucceffion, according to proximity of blood, the violation of 


this courfe hath always. been dangerous. Hayward. 
If he plead proximity of blood, ; 
That empty title is with eafe with{tood. Dryden. 


Add the convenience of the fituation of the eye, in r fpect 
of its proximity to the brain, the feat of common fenfe. Ray. 
I can call to my afiftance 
Proximity, mark that! and diftance. Prior. 
Mutt we fend to ftab or poifon all the popifh princes, who 
have any pretended title to our crown by the proximity of 
blood ? - Swifts Micellanies. 
Pro'xy. n. f. [By contraction from procuracy.] 
1. The agency of another. 
2: ‘I he fubftitution of another; the agency of a fubftitute ; ap- 
pearance of a reprefentative. 
None aéts a friend by a deputy, or can be familiar by 
proxy. South’s sermons. 
Had Hyde thus fat by proxy too, 
As Venus once was faid to do, 
The painter mutt have fearch’d the fkies, 
To match the lu{tre of her eyes. 
3. The perfon fubftituted or deputed. 
A wife man will commit no bufinefs of importance to a 
proxy, where he may do it himfelf. L’Eft ange. 
Pruce. 2.f. [Pruce isthe old name for Pruffia.]  Pruffian 
leather. 


Granuil. 


Some leathern bucklers ufe 
Of folded hides, and others fhields of pruce. Dryden. 
Prune. n.f. [prude, Fr.] A woman over nice and fcrupulous; 
and with falfe affectation. 
The graver prude finks downward to a gnome, 


In fearch of mifchief, {till on earth to roam. Pope. 
Not one carelefs thought intrudes, 
Lefs modeft than the fpeech of prudes. Swift. 


PRU'DENCE. n.f. (prudence; Fr. prudentia; Lat.] Wifdont 
applied to practice. 

Under prudence is comprehended, that difcrete, apt, fuit- 
ing, and difpofing as well of actions as words, in their due 
place, time and manner. Peacham. 

Prudence is principalty in reference to actions to be done, 
and due means, order, feafon, and method of doing or not 
doing. Hale. ` 

PRU'DENT. adj. [prudent, Fr. prudens, Lat.] 
1. Practically wife. 

The fimple inherit folly, but the prudent are crowned with 
knowledge. Priv. xiv. 18. 

I have feen a fon of Jefe, that isa man of war, and pru- 
dent in matters. 1 Sam. xvi. 18. 

The monarch prevented all reply, 


Prudent, \eft others might offer. Milton. 
2. Forefeeing by natural inftinct. 
So fteers the prudent crane j 
Her annual voyage. Milton. 


PRUDENTIAL. adj. [from prudent.) Eligible on principles or 
prudence. 

He aéts upon the fureft and moft prudential grounds, who, 
whether the principles, which he acts upon, prove true or 
falfe, yet fecures a happy iflue to his actions. South. 

Motives are only prudential, and not demonttrative. Tillot. 

Thefe virtues, though of excellent ufe, fome prudential rules 
it is neceflary to take with them in practice. Rogers. 

Prupe’nTIALs. n. f. Maxims of prudence or practical 
wifdom. 

Many ftanzas, in poetick meafures, contain rules relating 
to common prudentials, as well as to religion. Watts. 

PRUDENTIA'LITY. n. f. [from pradential.] Eligibility on prin- 
ciples of prudence. 

Being incapable rightly to judge the prudentiality of af- 
fairs, they only gaze upon the vilible fuccefs, and thereafter 
condemn or cry up the whole progreffion. Brown. 

PRUDE'NTIALLY. adv. [from prudential.) According to the 
rules of prudence. ¥ 

if he aéts pioufly, foberly and temperately, he acts fru- 
dentiaily and fafely. South’s Sermons. 

Pru'DENTLY. adv. [from prudent.} Difcretely ; judicioufly. 

Thefe laws were fo prudently framed, as they are found fit 

for all fuccceding times. Bacon's Henry VII- 
Such 
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T Such deep defigns of empire does he lay 
O’er them, whole caufe he fcems to take in hand 5 
And prudently would, make. them lords at fea, 
To whom with eafe he can give laws by land. Dryden. 
Pru’pery. n. f. [from prude.], Overmuch nicety in conduct. 
Pru’pisu.\ adj. [trom prude.] Affectedly grave. 
I know. you all expect, from feeing me, 


Some formalhJe@ture, {poke with prudi/h face. Garrick. 
To PRUNE. v.a. [of unknownderivation. ] 
1. Tolop; to divett trees of their fuperfuities. 
So lop’d and pruned trees do flourifh fair. Davies. 


r Let us ever extol 
His bounty, following our delightful tafk, 
To prune thofe growing plants,.and tend thee flow’rs. Mile. 
What we by day 
Lop overgrown;. or. prune, or prop, or bind, 
One night with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. Miltons Par. Loft, b. ix. 
Horace will our fuperfluous branches prune, 
Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tune. Waller. 
You have no lels right to correct me, than the fame hand 


that raifed a tree, has to prune it. Pope. 
2. To clear from excrefcencies. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. Shate/p. 


Many birds prune their feathers ; and crows feem to call 
upon rain, which is but the comfort they receive in the re- 
lenting of the air. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

The mufe, whofe early voice you taught to fing, 

Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing. Pope, 

To Prune. v.n. To drefs; to prink. A ludicrous word. 
Every fcribbling man 

Grows a fop as fait as e’er he can, 

Prunes up, and afks his oracle the glafs, 

If pink or purple beft become his face. Dryden. 
Prone. x. j. (prune, pruneau, Fr. prunum, Lat.] A dried 

plum. 

In drying of pears and prunes in the oven, and removing 
of them, there is a like operation. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 

Pru’Nev. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Prune LLO. n. /. 

J. A kind of {tuff of which the clergymen’s gowns are made. 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 

The reft is all but leather or prunello. Pope. 
2. [Prunelle, Fr.] A kind of plum. Ainfworth, 
Pro’ner. n. f. (from prune.] One that crops trees. 

Left thy redundant juice 

Should fading'leaves, inftead of truits, produce, 

The prune:’s hand with letting blood muft quench 

Thy heat, and thy exub’rant parts retrench, Denham. 
PrunrFeRous. adj. [prunum and fero, Lat.] Plum bearing. 
PRU'NI“GHOOK. } n. f- A hook or knife ufed in lopping 
PRU NINGKNIFE. § trees. 

Let thy hand fupply the pruningknife, 
And crop luxuriant ftragglers. Dryden. 
No plough fhall hurt the glebe, no pruninghook the vine. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
The cyder land obfequious ftill to thrones, 

Her pruninghooks extended into fwords. Philips. 
PRU'RIENCE. { 7. f. [from prurio, Lat.] An itching or a great 
Pru’RIENCY. defire or appetite to any thing. Swift. 
PRU'RIENT. adj. [pruriens, Lat.] Itching. Ainfworth. 
PruriGinous. adj. [prurio, Lat.] Tending to an itch. 

To Pry. v. n. [of unknown derivation.] ‘To peep narrowly ; 
to infpect officioufly, curioufly, or impertinently. 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Speak, and look back, and pry on ev'ry fide, 
Intending deep fufpicion. Shakefp. Richard III. 
I pry’d me through the crevice of a wall, 
When for his hand he had his two fons heads. 
Watch thou, and wake when others be afleep, 
To pry into the fecrets of the ftate. 
We of th’ offending fide 

Mutt keep aloof from ftrict arbitrement ; 

And ftop all fight holes, every loop, from whence 

The eye of reafon may pry in upon us. Shake/p. 

He that prieth in at her windows, fhall alfo hearken at her 
doors. Eccluf. xiv. 23. 


Shake/p. 
Skake/p. 


And pry 

In every bufh and brake, where hap may find 

The ferpent fleeping. Milton. 
_ We have naturally a curiofity to be prying and fearching 
into forbidden fecrets. L’Eftrange. 

Search well 

Each grove and thicket, pry in ev’ry fhape, 

Left hid in fome th’ arch hypocrite efcape. 

I wak’d, and looking round the bow’r 
Search’d ev’ry.tree, and pry’d on ev'ry flow’r, 
If any where by chance I might efpy 
The rural poet of the melody. 

Nor need we with a prying eye furvey 

t The diftant fkies, to find the milky way. Creech. 
Adtions are of fo mixt a nature, that as men pry into them, 
or obferve fome parts more than others, they take different 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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hints, and put contrary interpretations on them. . Addifon. 
All thefe 1 frankly own without denying ; 
But where has this Praxiteles been frying. Addijon, 


PSALM. n. f. [p/ulme, pjeaume, Fr. YorAwos.] A holy fong. 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in other 
books, the p/aims do both more. briefly contain and more 
movingly exprels, by reafon of that poctical form wherewith 
they are written. Hooker, b. v. f. 37. 
Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for turning 


certain of David’s p/alms into, verfe. PRUE 
Thofe juft fpirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devote and holy p/alms 
Singing continually. Milton, 


In another pjal, he {peaks of the wifdom and power of 

God in the creation. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

Psa’tmuist. n. f. [f/almifte, Fr. from pfalm.] Writer of holy 
fongs. 

How much more rational is this fyftem of the p/a/mi/?, 
than the Pagans {cheme in Virgil, where one deity is repre- 
fented as railing a ftorm, and another as laying it ? Addif. 

Psa’LMODY. ne we [pfalmeate, Fr. parpwdie. | The act or 
practice of finging holy fongs. 
Psarmocrarny. n.f- [padres and yeaPw.] The ac of 
writing pialms. x 
Psa'LTER. n. f. [pfautier, Fr. Yadligicv.] The volume of 
_ pfalms a pfaimbook.. 
Psa LTERY. n. f. A kind of harp beaten with fticks. 
The trumpets, facbuts, p/alteries and fifes 
Make the fun dance. Shake/p. Corioianus. 
Praife with trumpets, pierce the fkies, 

Praife with harps and p/asteries. Sandys's Paraph. 

The fwect finger of I{rael with his p/altery, loudly refounded 
the benefits of the almighty creator. Peacham. 

Nought fhall the /a/t’ry and the harp avail, 
When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear, ia 
And numbing coldnefs has unbrac’d the ear. Prior. 
Pseu’po. n.f. [trom pevdG.] A prefix, which, being put 
before words, lignifies falfe or counterfeit: as, p/eudapojlle, 
a counterfeit apoitle. 
PseupoGRaPHy. n.f. Falfe writing. 

I will not purfue the many p/eudographies in ufe, but few 

of how great concern the emphafis were, if rightly ufed. Hold. 
Psgu’poLocy. 2. f. [evdoacyiz.] Falfehood of {peech. 

It is not according to the found rules of p/eudology, to report 
of a pious prince, that he neglects his devotion, but you may 
report of a merciful prince, that he has pardoned a criminal 
who did not deferve ıt. Arbuthnot. 

Pssaw. interj. Anexpreffion of contempt, 

A peevith fellow has fome reafon for being out of humour, 
or has a natural incapacity for delight, and therefore difturbs 
all with pifhes and p/haws. Spectator, NS 438. 

Prisan. n. f. [ptifanue, Fr. mliccava.] A medical drink made 
of barley decoéted with raifins and liquorice. 
Thrice happy were thofe golden days of old, 

When dear as Burgundy the ptijans fold ; 

When patients chote to die with better will, 

Than breathe and pay the apothecary’s bill. Garth. 

In fevers the aliments prefcribed by Hippocrates, were 
pti/ons and cream of barley. Arbuthnot. 

PTY’ALISM. n. f. [ptyalijine, Fr. wluenmopos.] Salivation; ef- 
ufion of {pittle. 

Pry’smacocuE. n.f. [mlucua and ayw.] A medicine which 
difcharges fpittle. Dict. 

Puserry. n. f. [puberte, Fr. pubertas, Lat.] The time of 
life in which the two fexcs begin firft to be acquainted. 

The caufe of changing the voice at the years of puberty 
feemeth to be, for that when much of the moifture of the 
body, which did before irrigate the parts, is drawn down to 
the fpermatical veflels, it leaveth the body more hot than it 
was, whence cometh the dilatation of the pipes. Bacon. 

All the carnivorous animals would have multiplied excced- 
ingly, before thefe children that cfcaped could come to the 
age of puberty. Bentley's Sermons. 

Pupe'scence. n. f. [from pubefeo, Lat.] The ftate of arriving 
at puberty. 

Solon divided it into ten feptenaries ; in the firft is deden- 
tition or falling of teeth, in the fecond pubefcence. Brown. 

Pupescenr. adj. [from pubefcens, Lat.] Arriving at puberty. 

That the women are menftruent, and the men pube/cent at 

the year of twice feven, is accounted a punctual truth. Brown. 
Pu BLICAN. n. f. [from publicus, Lat.] 
1. A toll gatherer. 
As Jetus fat at meat, many publicans and finners came and 
fat down with him. Matth. ix. 10- 
2. A man that keeps a houfe of gencral entertainment. In low 
language. 
PUBLICACION. 2. f. [publico, Lat.] A 
1. The a& of publifhing ; the act of notifying to the world ; 
divulgation; proclamation. 

For the inftruétion of all men to eternal life, itis neceffary, 
that the facred and faving truth of God be openly publifhed 
unto them, which open publication of heavenly inyfteries 1s 


by an exccllency termed preaching. Hyker. 
5 2. Edition; 
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‘dition: the act of giving a book to the publick. 

a iE Bay NiE been offered to a bookfeller, 
-ou contented to the publication of one more correct. Pope. 
The publication of thefe papers was not owing to our folly, 
but that of others. MEE: Swift. 
PU'BLICK. adj. [ public, publique, rr publicus, Lat. } 
1. Belonging toa {tate or nation; not private. 
= hy following the law of private reafon, where the law of 
publich fhould take place, they breed ditturbance. Hooker. 
Of royal maids how wretched is the fate, 

Forn only to be victims of the ftate ; 

Qur hopes, our wifhes, all our paffions try’d 

For publick ule, the flaves of others pride. Granvil. 

Have we not able counfellors, hourly watching over the 
publick weal. Swift. 

2. Open; notorious; generally known. 
Jofeph being a juft man, and not willing to make her a 
publick example, was minded tu put her away privily. Matth. 
3. General ; done by many. 
A difmal univerfal hifs, the found 
Of publick fcorn. Milton. 
4. Regarding not private intereft, but the good of the commu- 
nity. 

They were publick hearted men, as they paid all taxes, fo 
they gave up all their time to their country’s fervice, with- 
Gut any reward. Clarendon. 

All nations that grew great out of little or nothing, did fo 
merely by the publick mindednefs of particular perfons. South: 

A good maziftrate muft be endued with a publick {pirit, that 
is with fuch an excellent temper, as fets him loofe from all 
felnih views, and makes him endeavour towards promoting the 
„ammon good. Atterbury. 

shee for general entertainment. 

The income of the commonwealth is raifed on fuch as 
have money to fpend at taverns and publick houfes. Addtfon. 
Pu’niick. n. f. [from publicus, Lat. le publique, Fr.] 

1. The general body of mankind, or of a ftate or nation ; the 
eople. 

; The publick is more difpofed to cenfure than to praife. Add. 
2. Open view; general notice. 

Philofophy, though it likes not a gaudy drefs, yet, when 
it appears in ¢ublick, muft have fo much complacency, as to 


be cloathed in the ordinary fafhion. Locke. 
In private grieve, but with a carelefs fcorn ; 
In publick feem to triumph, not to mourn. Granville. 
In publick ’tis they hide, 
Where none diftinguifh. Pope. 


Pu’srick Ly. adv. [from publick.] 

1. In the name of the community. 

“This has been fo fenfibly known by trading nations, that 
great rewards are publickly offered for its fupply. Adaifon. 

2. Openly ; without concealment. 

Sometimes alfo it may be private, communicating to the 
judges fome things not fit to be publickly delivered. Bacon. 

Pu’suickness. n. f. [from publick.} 
1. State of belonging to the community. 

The multitude of partners does detraét nothing from each 
private fhare, nor does the publickne/s of it lelien propriety 
in it. Boyle. 

2. Opennefs; ftate of being generally known or publick. 

Pu BLICKSPIRITED. adj. [publick and fpirit.] Having regard 
to the general advantage above private good. 
- *Tis enough to break the neck of all honeft purpofes, to 
kill all generous and publick/pirited motions in the concep- 
thon. L’Eftrange. 

Vhefe were the publick/pirited men of their age, that is, 
patriots of their own intereft. Dryden. 

Another publick/pirited project, which the common enemy 
could not forefee, might fet king Charles on the throne. Add. 

It was generous and pwblick/pirited in you, to be of the 
kingdom's fide in this difpute, by fhewing, without referve, 
your difapprobation of Wood’s defign. Swift. 

To PUBLISH, w. a. [publier, Fr. publico, Lat.] 
1. To difcover to mankind; to make generally and openly 
known ; to proclaim, to divulge. 
How willthis grieve you, 

When you {hall come to clearer knowledge, that 

You thus have publifhed me. Shakejp. Winter's Tale. 

His commiffion from God and his doétrine tend to the im- 
prefling the neceffity of that reformation, which he came to 
publifb. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Suppofe he fhould relent, 

And publifh grace to all. 

‘Th’ unwearied fun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's pow’r difplay, 

And publifbes to every land 

“The work of an almighty hand. 

2. To put forth a book into the world. 

If | had not unwarily too far engaged myfelf for the prefent 

publifbing it, { {hould have kept it by me. Digby. 
PuruisHer. 7. f [from publifh.] 
t. One who makes publick or generally known. 


Milton. 


Addifon's Spe€tator. 
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Love of you 
Hath made me pabii/ber of this pretence. Shake/p. 
The holy lives, the exemplary fufferings of the pabli/hers 
of this religion, and the turpafling excellence of that doctrine 
which they publifhed. Atterbury. 
2. One who puts out a book into the world. i 
A collection of poems appeared, in wifich the publier has 
given me fome things that did not belong to' me. Prior, 
PUCE LAGE. n. f. {French.] A ftate ot virginity. Við. 
Puck. n. f. [perhaps the fame with pug.] Some {ptite among 
the fairies, common in romances. 
O gentle puck, take this transformed fcalp 


From off the head of this Athenian fwain. Shake/p. 
Turn your cloaks, 

Quoth he, for puck is bufy in thefe oaks, 

And this is fairy ground. Corbet. 


Pu'ckBatt or puckfit. n. f. (from puck the fairy, a fairy’s ba!l.] 
A kind of mufhroom full of duit. it. 

ToPucker. v. a. [from puc the fairy ; as e/flocks, from elves ; 
or from pows, a pocket or hollow.] To gather inte corruga- 
tions ; to contract into folds or plications. 

1 faw an hideous fpectre; his eyes were funk into his head, 
his tace pale and withered, and his fkin puckered up in 
wrinkles. Speétator; N° 192. 

A ligature above the part wounded is pernicious, as it 
fuckers up the inteftines, and diforders its fituation. Sharp. 

Pupper. 2. f. [This is commonly written pother. See 
Poruer. This is moft probably derived by Mr. Lye from 
fudur, Iflandick; a rapid motion.} A tumult; a turbulent 
and irregular buftle. 

Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads, 

Find out their enemies. Shake/p. King Lear. 

What a pudder is made about effences, and how much is 
all knowledge peftered by the carelefs ule of words? Locke: 

To Pu DDER. v. n. [from the noun.] Tomake a tumult; 
to make a buftle. 

Mathematicians, abftracting their thoughts from names, 
and fetting before their minds the ideas themielves, have 
avoided a great part of that perplexity, puddering and confu- 
fion, which has fo much hindered knowledge. Locke. 

To Pu'pper. v. a. To perplex; to difturb; to confound. 

He that will improve every matter of fact into a maxim, 
will abound in contrary obfervations, that can be of no other 
ufe but to perplex and pudder him. Locke. 

Pu ppInG. n. Je [potten, Welth, aninteftine ; boudin, French ; 
puding, Swedifh. 

2. A kind of food very varioufly compounded, but generally 
made of meal, milk, and eggs. 

Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare 

Tune the Italian {park’s guitar ; 

And if I take Dan Congreve right, 

Pudding and beet make Britons fight. 

2. The gut of an animal. 

He'll yield the crow a pudding one of thefe days; the king 

has kill’d his heart. Shakejp. Henry V . 
As fure as his guts are made of pudaings. Shakefp. 

3. A bowel ftuffed with: certain mixtures of meal and other 11- 

gredients. 
Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong, 

But eat your pudding, flave, and hold your tongue. Prior. 

Pu'DDINGPIE. a. f. [pudding and pie.] A pudding with meat 
baked in it. 

Some cry the covenant, inftead 

Of puddingpies and gingerbread. 

PU'DDINGTME. 2. f. [pudding and time.] 

1. The time of dinner; the time at which pudding, anciently 
the firft difh, is fet upon the table. 

2. Nick of time; critical minute. 

Mars that ftill protects the ftout, 

In puddingtime came to his aid. Hudibras. 

Pu’ppte. n.f. [from puteolus, Lat. Skinner; from poil, dirt, 
old Bavarian, Junius; hence pool.] A {mall muddy lake ; 
a dirty plafh. 

The Hebrews drink of the well-head, the Greeks of the 
ftream, and the Latins of the puddle. Hall, 

Thou did’ft drink 

The ftale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 

Which beafts would cough at. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 

A phyfician cured madmen thus : they were tied to a ftake, 


Prior. 


Hudibras. 


and then fet in a puddle, ’till brought to their wits. L’E/fire 
Treading where the treacherous puddle lay, 
His heels few up; and on the grafly floor 
He fell, befmear’d with filth. Dryden's Virgil. 


Happy was the man, who was fent on an errand to the 
moft remote ftreet, which he pertormed with the greateft ala- 
crity, ran through every puddle, and took care to return co- 
vered with dire. Addi/on’s Freeholder. 

To PuppLe. v. a. [from the noun.] To muddy ; to pollute 
with dirt; to mix dirt and water. 

As if I faw my fun fhine in a puddled water, I cried out of 
nothing but Mopfa. : Sidney, 

2008 Some 
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Some unhatch’d pradtice 

Hath paddled his clear fpirit; and, in fuch cafes; 
Men’s natures wrangle with infcriour things, 
Though great ones are their objcct. Shake/p. Othello. 

His beard they fing’d off with brand of firey 
And ever as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of guddled mire to quench the hair, 

The nobleft blood of, Atrick 

Runs in my veins, a purer ftream than thine ; 
For, though derived. from the fame fource, thy current 


Shake/p. 


Is puddl’d and defil’d with tyranny. ~ 1 Dryden. 
Pu'ppxy. adj. [from puddle.], Muddy; dirty ; miry. 
Limy, or thick puddly water killeth them. Carew. 


Pu’pnock or purrock. n. J. [for paddock or parrock.] A provin- 
cial word for a fmall. inclofure. Dia. 
Pu’pency. n. f. [pudens, Lat.] Modefty ; fhamefacednefs. 
A pudency fo rofy, the {weet view on’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn. Shake/p. 
Puprciry. n. fa [pudicite, Fr. from pudicitia, Lat.] Modefty ; 


chattity. Didi. 
PUEFELLow. nif. A partner. 
This carnal cur 
Preys on the iflue of his mother’s body ; 
And makes her puefellow with others moan. Shake/p. 


Pur Rive. adj. [puerile, Fr. puerilis; Lat.} Childifh ; boyifh. 
I looked upon the manfion with a veneration mixt with a 
pleafure, that reprefented her to me in thofe puerile amufe- 
ments. Pope. 
PueriLity. n. f. [puertlité, Fr. from puerilitas, Lat.} Child- 
ifhnefs ; boyifhnefs. 

A referve of puerility not fhaken off from fchool. Brown. 

Some men imagining themfelves poffeffed with a divine 
fury, often fall into toys and trifles, which are only puerili- 
ties. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Pu’er. n.f. A kind of water fowl. 

Among the firft fort are coots,fanderlings and pewets. Car. 

The fifth have enemies enough; as otters, the cormorant 
and the puet. Valton’s Angler. 

PUFF. x. /. [pof, Dutch, a blaft which fwells the checks. ] 
1. A quick blaft with the mouth. 
In garret vile, he with a warming puff 

Regales chill’d fingers. 

2. A {mall blaft of wind. 

The Rofemary, in the days of Henry VII. with a fudden 
puff of wind ftooped her fide, and took in water at her ports 
in fuch abundance, as that fhe inftantly funk. Raleigh. 

‘The naked breathlefs body lies, 
To every puff of wind a flave, : 
At the beck of every wave, 
‘That once perhaps was fair, rich, ftout and wife. Flatman. 
A puff of wind blows off cap and wig. L'Eftrange. 
‘here fierce winds o’er dufky vallies blow, 

Whole every puff bears empty {hades away. 

With one fierce puff he blows the leaves away, 


Philips. 


Dryden. 


Expos’d the felf-difcover’d infant lay. Dryden. 
3. A mufhroom. Ainfworth, 
4. Any thing light and porous: as, puff pa/te. 
5. Something to {prinkle powder on thc hair. Ainfworth. 
To Purr. v. n. [boffen, Dutch. ] 
1. To {well the cheeks with wind. 
2. To blow with a quick blaft. 

Wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy South puffing with wind and rain, Shake/p. 
Hiftinction with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shake/p. 


3. To blow with {cornfulnefs. 
Some puff at thefe inftances, as being fuch as were under 
a different ceconomy of religion, and confequently not di- 
rectly pertinent to ours. South's Sermons. 
It is really to defy heaven, to puff at damnation, and bid 
omnipotence do its worft. South. 
4. To breathe thick and hard. 
Seldfhown flamins 
Do prefs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ftation. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The afs comes back again, puffing and blowing, from the 


chafe. L’Efirange. 
A true fon of the church 
Came puffing with his creafy bald- pate choir, 
And fumbling o’er his beads. Dryden. 


Sa To do or move with hurry, tumour, or tumultuous agita- 
tion, 
i More unconftant than the wind, who wocs 
Ev'n now the frozen bofom of the North, 
And, being anger’d, puffs away trom thence, 


Turning his face to the dew-dropping South. Shake/p. 
Then came brave glory pufhng by 

In filks that whiftled, who but he? 
He {carce allow'd me half an eye. Herbert. 


6. To {well with the wind. 
A new coal. is notito be. caft on the nitre, till the detona- 
tion be quite ended ; unlcfs the puffing matter blow the coal 
‘out of the crucible. Boyle. 


PIU‘ I 


To Purr. v. a 


1. To {well as with wind. 
Let him fall by his own greatness 
And puff him up with glory, till it {wel 
And break him. Denbam's Sophy, 
Flattering of others,*and boafting’ of ourlelves, may ‘be! 
referred to lying ; the one to pleafe others, and puff them up 
with felf-conceit; the other to gain more honour than is due 
to ourfelves. Ray on the Creation, 
2. To drive or agitate with blafts of wind. 
I have feen the cannon, 
When it has blown his ranks into the air, 


And from his arm puft his own brother. Shakelp. 
Have I not heard the fea, puff’d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with fweat? Shake/p. 


‘Ih’ unerring fun by certain figns declares, 
When the South projects a ftormy day, 
And when the clearing North will pug the clouds away. 
Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks. 
Why mutt the: winds all hold their tongue? 
If they a little breath fhould raife, 
Would that have Jpoil’d the poet’s fong, 
Or puff’d away the monarch’s praife ? Prior. 
I have been endeavouring very. bufily to raife a friendfhip, 
which the firit breath of any ill-natured by-ftander could 


puff away. Pope. 


3. To drive witha blaft of breath fcornfully. i 


W hen fhe dances in the wind, 
And fhakes her wings, and will not ftay, i 
I puff the proftitute away ; 
The little or the much fhe gave is quietly refign’d. Dryd. 
4. To {well or blow up with praife. 


The attendants of courts engage them in quarrels of jurif- f 


diction, being truly parafiti curiæ, in puffing a court up beyond 
her bounds for their own advantage. 
5. To {well or elate with pride. 


His looke like a coxcombe up puffed with pride. Tu/fler. 


This army, led by a tender prince, 
Whole fpirit with divine amnbition puft, vt 
Makes mouths at the invifible event. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Think not of men above that which is written, that no 

one of you be puffed up one again{t another. r Cor. iv. 6. 

Your anceftors, who puff your mind with pride, 


Did not your honour, but their own advance. Dryden, 
Who ftands fafeft ; tcll me, isit he 
That fpreads and {wells in puff ’d pofterity ? Pope. 


The Phzacians were fo puffed up with thcir conftant feli- 

city, that they thought nothing impoflible. Broome. 
Pu’rFer. n. f. [from puf.] One that puffs, 
Pu FFIN. n. f. [pufftitoy italian. ] 
1. A water fowl. t 

Among the firft fort, we reckon- the dipchick, murrs, 
creyfers, curlews and puffins. Carew’s Survey of Cornwadl, 

2. A kind of fifh. 

3. A kind of fungus filled with duft. 
PU`FFINGAPPLE. 7. f A fort of apple. 
Pu FFINGLY. adv. [from puffing. ] 

1. Tumidly ; with twell. 

2. With fhortnefs of breath. 

Pu'Fry. adj. [from puff] 

x. Windy; flatulent. 

Emphyfema is a light puffy tumour, cafily yielding to the 
preflure of your fingers, and arifeth again in the inftant you 
take them off. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. Tumid; turgid. ot 
An unjudicious poet, who aims at loftinefs, runs eafily 
into the {welling py/fy itile, becaufe it looks like greatnefs. 
Dryden. 
Puc. n. f. [piza, Saxon, a girl. Skinner.) A kind name of a 
monkey, or any thing tenderly loved. 

Upon fetting him down, and calling him pug, I found him 
to be her favourite monkey. Adasfon’s Spectator. 

Pu'GGERED. adj. {perhaps for puckered.] Crowded ; compli- 
cated. I never found this word in any other paflage. 

Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of the turkey, 
and the long excrefcency that hangs down over his bill, when 
he fwells with pride. More's Antidote agcinft Atheifm. 

PuGn. interj. [corrupted from puff, or borrowed from the found. ] 
A word of contempt. ! 

Pusit. n.f. [pugille, Fr.] What is taken up between the 
thumb and two firft fingers. Di&. 

Take violets, and infufe a good pugil of them in a quart 

of vinegar. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

PuGNaActious. adi. [puenax, Lat.] Inclinable to fight; quar- 
rclfome; fighting. 

Pucna‘city. x. /. [from pugnax, Lat.] Quarrelfomenefs ; 
inclination to fight. 

Pu'tsne. adj. [fuis nè, French. It is commonly fpoken and 
written puny. See Puny.] 

1. Young; younger; later in time. 

When the place of a chief judge becomes vacant, a put/ne 
judge, who hath approved himfelf deferving, fhould be pre- 
ferred. Bacon's Advice to Filliers. 

łe 


Ainjwerth. 


Bacon. 


PUL 


If he undergo any alteration, it muft- be in time, or of a 
puijne date to ay Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
2 Retty ; incontiderable’; fmall. - 
A puijne tilter, that fpurs his horfe but one fide, breaks his 
Raft like a noble goofe. Shake[p. As You Like it, 
Pua’ssances n: fo [puifance, Fr.]’ Power} itrength ; force. 
a “Phe chariots were drawn: not by the dtrength of horfes, 
but by the puiffance of men, Defiruction of Troy. 
. Grandfires, babics and old women ; 


Or paft, or not arriv’d to, pith and puifance. Shake/p. 
Look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the pow’r and pui//ance of the king. Shake/p. 
» Our puiffance is our own; our own right hand 
Shall teach us higheft deeds. Milton. 


PUISSANT. adj. [purffant, Fr.] Powerful ; ftrong ; forcible. 
The queen is coming with a puifant hott. Shake/p. 
Told the moft pitcous tale of Lear 
That ever car recciv’d; which in recounting 
His grief grew pur/fant, and the firings of life 
Began to crack. Shake'p. King Lear. 
Yor piety renown’d and fuifant deeds. Milton. 
The climate of Syria, the far diftance from the ftrength of 
Chriftendom, and the near neighbourhood of thofe that were 
moft puiffant among the Mahometans, caufed that famous en- 
sterprife, after a long continuance of terrible war, to be quite 
abandoned. Raleigh's Ejfays. 
PurssanTLy. adv. [from puifant.] Powerfully ; torcibly. 
PUKE. n.f. [of uncertain derivation.] = Vomit; medicine 
caufing vomit. 
To Puke. v.n. To fpew; to vomit. 
The infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms. Shake/p. 
Pu'Ker. n. j. [from puke.) Medicine cauling a vomit. 
bimungnd The puker rue, 
. The fweetner faflafras are added too. Garth. 
Pu’tcuritube. n. f. [pulchritudo, Lat:] Beauty; grace ; 
handfomenefs ; quality oppofite to deformity. 
Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animals, whercin 
there is an approved pulchritude. Brown's Vulgar Errour's. 
Pulchritude is conveyed by the outward fenfes unto the foul, 
but a more intellectual faculty is that which relifhes it. More. 
By their virtuous behaviour they compeniate the hardnefs 
of their favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls make 
up what is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. South. 
That there is a great pulchritude and comelinefs of propor- 
tion in the leaves, flowers and fruits of plants, is atte{ted by 
the general verdict of mankind, Ray on the Creation. 
To Pure. v. n. [piauler, Fr.] 
1. To cry like a chicken. 
Let the fongs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings or 


pulings ; let the mufick.likewife be fharp and loud. Bacon. 
2. Towhine; to cry; to whimper. 
To fpeak puling like a beggar at Hallomafs, Shakefp. 


To have a wretched puling tool, 
~ A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender, 
To an{wer, l'll not wed. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet, 
Weak fuling things unable to {uftain 
Their fhare of labour, and their bread to gain. Dryden. 
When ice covered the water, the child bathed his legs; a 
nd when he began this cuftom, was puling and tender. Locke. 
This puling whining harlot rules his reafon, 

_ And prompts his zeal for Edward’s baftard brood. Rowe. 
Pu ick. n. f. An herb. Ainfworth. 
Puni‘cose. adj. [pulicofus, pulex, Latin.) Abounding with 

ficas. Dit. 

Powter. .nf. An herb. Ainfworth. 

— To PULL. v.a. [pulhan, Saxon.] 

1. To draw violently towards one. 
_ What they feem to offer us with the one hand, the fame 
with the other they pu// back. Hooker. 
He put forth his hand, and pulled the dove in. Gen. viii. g. 
His hand which he put forth dried up, fo that he could not 
pull it in again. 1 Kings xiii. 4. 
Pullthem out like fheep for the flaughter, and prepare them 

for the day of flaughter. Fer. Vil. 1r. 

, They pulled away the fhoulder and topped their ears. Zech. 

Jil fortune never crufhed that man, whom good fortune 
deceived not ; I therefore have counfelled my friends to place 
all things fhe gave them io, as fhe might take them trom 


them, not px// them. Benj. Fohnjcn’s Dijcovery. 


2. Vo draw forcibly. l , 
He was not A defirous of wars, as without juft caufe of 


his own to pull them upon him. Hayward. 
A boy Lpa in great hurry to pull off my boots. Swift, 

. To pluck; to gather. 

4 1 Wien PEN Autumn rears his head, 
He joys to pull the ripen’d pear. Dryden. 
Flax pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and ftronger than 
Mortimer, 


if let ftand till the {ccd is ripe. 


4 4. To tear; to rend. My h À 
-He hath turned afide my ways, and pulled me in pieces ; 
he hath made me defolate. Lam. ili. 2. 


Eun? 


Ye pull off the robe with the garment from them that paf 
by fecurely. A Micii g. 

I rent my cloaths, and pulled off the hair from off my 
head. r Ejdr. viii. are 

5. To Purr. down. To fubvert ; to demolifh. 

Although it was judged in form of a ftatute, that he fhould 
be banilhed, and his whole eftate conhicated, and his houfes 
pulled down, yet his café even then had no great blot of ig- 
nominy. Pa Bacon, 

In political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is far eatier to 
pull down than build up; for that {tructure, which was above 
ten fummers a building, and that by no mean artifts, was 
def{troyed in a moment. Hewel’s Vocal Fore/t. 

When God is faid to build or pull down, ’tis not to be un- 
derftood of an houle; God builds and unbuilds worlds. Burn. 

6. To Putt down. To degrade. 
He begs the gods to turn blind fortune’s wheel, 


To raife the wretched, and pull doien the proud. Rofcom. 
What title has this queen but lawlefs force ? 
And force muft pull her down. Dryden: 


7. To Putt up. To extirpate ; to eradicate. 

What cenfure, doubting thus: of innate principles, I may 
deferve from men, who will be apt to call it pulling up the old 
foundations of knowledge, I cannot tell; I perfuade mylelf, 
that the way I have purfucd, being conformable to truth, lays 
thole foundations furer. Locker 

Putt. n. f. [from the verb.] ` The a& of pulling ; pluck. 

This wreftling pu/l between Corineus and Gogmagog is 


reported to have befallen at Dover. Carew. 
Duke of Glo’fter, tcarce himfelf, 
That bears fo fhrewd a maim ; two pulls at once ; 
His lady banifh’d, and a limb lopt off. Shake/p. 


l awaked with a violent pul upon the ring, which was 

faftened at the top of my box. Gulliver's Travels. 

Putter. x. j. [from pull] One that pulls. 
Shamelefs Warwick, peace? 

Proud fetter up and puller down of kings. 

Pu'LLEN. n. f. [pulain, old Fr.] Poultry. 
Pu'LLET. n. j. | poulet, Fr.] A young hen, 
Brew me a pottle of fack finely. 

— With eggs, Sir? 

—Simple ot itfelf; Pll no pullet {perm in my brewage. Sha. 

I felt a hard tumour on the right fide, the bignefs of a 
pullet’s egg. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

They died not becaufe the pullets would not feed, but be- 
caufe the devil forefaw their death, he contrived that abfti- 
nence in them. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Pu'tiey. n.f. [poulié, Fr.] A {mall wheel turning on a pivot, 
with a furrow on its outfide in which a rope runs. 

Nine hundred of the {trongeft men were employed to draw 
up thefe cords by many pulleys faftencd on the poles, and, in 
three hours, I was raifed and flung into the engine. Gulliver. 

Here puillics make the pond’rous oak afcend. Gay. 
To Puttu ate. v. n. [pulluls, Lat. pulluler, Fr.] To ger- 
minate ; to bud. 
Pu’-monary. adj. [from pulmo, Lat.] Belonging to the 
Jungs. 

The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but fmall 
in re{pect of that of the heart. : Arbuthnot, 

Cold air, by its immediate contaét with the furface of the 
lungs, is capable of producing defluxions upon the lungs, ul- 
cerations, and all forts of pudmonick confumptions. Arbuthnot. 

Pu'LMonary. 2. f. [pulmonaire, Fr.| The herb lungwort. Ain/. 
Pu’tmonick. ad. [puhno, Lat.] Belonging to the lungs. 

An ulcer of the lungs may be a caufe of pulmonick confump- 

tion, or confumption of the lungs. Harvey. 
PULP. x. f- [pulpa, Lat. pulpe, Fr.] 
1. Any fott mals. 
The jaw bones have no marrow fevered, but a little pulp 
of marrow diffufed. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 
2. The foft part of fruit; the part of fruit diftinS from the feeds 
and rind. 
The favoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, _ 

Still as they thirfted, {coop the brimming ftream. Milton. 

Befides this ufe of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard of 
the feed, it ferves alfo by a fecondary intention for the fulte- 


Shake/p. 
Bailey, 


nance of man and other animals. Ray, 
The grub £ 
Oft unobferv’d invades the vital core, 
Pernicious tenant, and her fecret cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 
Ceafelefs. Philips, 


Pu'tpir. n. f. [pulpttum, Lat. pulpitre, pupitre, Fr. ] 
1. A place raifed on high, where a fpeaker ftands, 
Produce his body to the market-place, 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. Shake/p. Fulius Cefar. 
2. The higher defk in the church where the {ermon js pro- 
nounced ; diftinct from the lower defk where prayers are read. 
We fee on our theatres, the examples of vice rewarded, 
yet it ought not to be an argument azainit the art, any mors 
than the impietics of the pulpit in the late rebellion. Dryden. 
I oir 


PUL 


Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit cloth, and railed in 

the communion table. Addijon's Spectator, N° 112. 
Bifhops were not wontto preach out of the pulpit. Alife. 
Pulpits their facred fatyr learn’d to {pare, 


And vice admir’d to find a flatt’rer there. Pope. 
Pu‘Lpous. adj. [from pulp.] Soft. 
The redftreak’s pulpous fruit 

With gold irradiate, and vermilion fhines. Philips. 


Pu‘tpousness. n. f. [from pulpous. ] The quality of being 
pulpous. 
Pu'Ley. adj. [from pulp.] Soft; pappy. 

In the walnut and plumbs is a thick pu/py covering, then a 
hard fhell, within which is the feed. Ray on the Creation. 

Putrefaétion deftroys the fpecifick difference of one vege- 
table from another, converting them into a pulpy fubitance of 
an animal nature. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Pursa’Tion. n. f. [pulfation, Fr. pulfatio, from puljo, Lat. ] 
The att of beating or moving with quick ftrokes againft any 
thing oppofing. 

This original of the left vein was thus contrived, to avoid 
the pulfation of the great artery. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe commotions of the mind and body oppreis the heart, 
whereby it is choaked and obftructed in its pul/ation. Harvey. 

Pursa/Tor. n. f. [from pulfo, Lat.] A itriker; a beater. 

Pusse. n. f. [pul/us, Lat.] 

1. The motion of an artery as the blood is driven through it by 
the heart, and as it is perceived by the touch. 

Pulje is thus accounted for : when the left ventricle of the 
heart contraéts, and throws its blood into the great artery, the 
blood in the artery is not only thruft forward towards the ex- 
tremities, but the channel of the artery is likewife dilated ; 
becaufe fluids, when they are prefled, prefs again to all fides, 
and their preflurc is always perpendicular to the fides of the con- 
taining veflels ; but the coats of the artery, by any {mall impe- 
tus, may be diftended : therefore, upon the contraction or fyf- 
tole of the heart, the blood from the left ventricle will not only 
prefs the blood in the artery forwards, but both together will 
diftend the fides of the artery : when the impetus of the blood 
againft the fides of the artery ceafes; that is, when the left 
ventricle ceafes to contra&t, then the fpiral fibres of the ar- 
tery, by their natural elafticity, return again to their former 
ftate, and contraét the channel of the artery, till it is again 
dilated by the diaftole of the heart : this diaftole of the artery 
is called its pul/e, and the time the fpiral fibres are returning 
to their natural ftate, is the diftance between two pul/es : this 
pulfe is in all the arteries of the body at the fame time ; for, 
while the blood is thruft out of the heart into the artery, the 
artery being full, the blood muft move in all the arteries at 
the fame time ; and becaufe the arteries are conical, and the 
blood moves from the bafis of the cone to the apex, therefore 
the blood mutt ftrike againft the fides of the veflels, and con- 
fequently every point of the artery mutt be dilated at the fame 
time that the blood is thrown out of the left ventricle of the 
heart; and as foon as the elafticity of the fpiral fibres can 
overcome the impetus of the blood, the arteries are again con- 
tracted ; thus two caufes operating alternately, the heart and 
fibres of the arteries, keep the blood in a continual motion : 
an high pulje is either vehement or ftrong, but if the dilatation 
of the artery does not rife to its ufual height, it is called a low 
or weak pul/e; but if between its dilatations there pafles more 
time than ufual, it is called a flow pul/e: again, if the coats 
of an artery feel harder than ufual from any caufe whatfoever, 
it is called an hard pul/e; but if by any contrary caule they 
are fofter, then it is called a foft pui/e. Quincy. 

Think you, I bear the fhears cf deftiny ? 

Have I commandment on the pulje of life? Shake/p. 

The profperity of the neighbour kingdoms is not inferior 
to that of this, which, according to the pulje of ftates, is a 


great diminution of their health. Clarendon. 
My body is from all difeafes free ; 
My temp’rate pul/e does regularly beat. Dryden. 


If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every pulfe, 

thofe, in many pul/es, will grow to a confiderable mafs. rd. 

2. Ofcillation; vibration; alternate expantion and contraction ; 
alternate approach and receffion. 

The vibrations or pul/es of this medium, that they may 
caufe the alternate fits of eafy tranfmiffion and eafy reflexion, 
muft be fwifter than light, and by confequence above feven 
hundred thoufand times {wifter than founds. Newton. 

4. To feel one’s Purse. To try or know one’s mind artfully. 
4. [From pull.] Leguminous plants. 
With Elijah he partook, 


Or as a gueft with Daniel at his pu/e. Milton. 
Mortals, from your fellows blood abftain ! 

While corn and pul/e by nature are beftow’d. Dryden, 

_ Tares are as advantageous to land as other pulfes. Mort. 


‘Yo Putse. v. n. [from the noun.] To beat as the pulfe. 
l'he heart, when feparated wholly from the body in fome 
„animals, continues ftill to pulfe for a confiderable time. Ray. 
Pursion. n. fe [from puljus, Lat.] The aét of driving or of 
forcing forward : in oppofition to fuétion or traction. 
Admit it might ute the motion of pudjion, yet it could never 
that uf attraction. More's Divine Dialogues. 


PUM 


By attration we do not here underftaifd what is improperly 
called fo, in the operations of drawing, fucking and pump- 
ing, which is really fud/on and trufion. Bentley. 
Pu ae ate adj. (from pulveris, Lat.] Poffible to be reduced 

to duit. 

In making the firft ink, I could by filtration feparate a pretty 
ftore of a black pulverable fubftance that remained in the 
fire. Bayle on Colours. 

PuLveriza’TION. n.f. [from pulverize.] The act of pow. 
dering ; redudtion to duit or powder. 
To PU'LVERIZE. v.a. [from pulveris, Lat. pulverifer, Fr.) 

To reduce to powder; to reduce to duft. 

If the experiment be carefully made, the whole mixture 
will fhoot into fine cryftals, that feem to be of an uniform 
fubitance, and are confiftent enough to be even brittle, aud 
to endure to be pulverized and fitted. Boyle. 

Pu'LVERULENCE. n. j. [pulverulentia, Lat.) Duftinefs ; abun- 
dance of duft. : 
Purvis. n. f. (pulvillum, Lat.] Sweet fcents. 
The toilette, nurfery of charms, 
Completely furnith’d with bright beauty’s arms, 
The patch, the powder-box, pulvil, perfumes. Gay. 
To Putvin. v.a. [from the noun.) To fprinkle with per- 
fumes in powder. 

Have you pu/villed the coachman and poftilion, that they 

may not ftink of the ftable. Congreve’s Way of the World. 
Pumice. n. f: [tumex, pumicis, Lat.) 

The pumice is evidently a flag or cinder of fome foffil, -ori- 
ginally bearing another form, and only reduced to this ftate 
by the violent action of fire: it is a lax and fpungy matter 
full of little pores and cavities, found in mafles of different 
fizes and fhapes, of a pale, whitifh, grey colour: the pumice 
is found in many parts of the world, but particularly about 
the burning mountains Etna, Vefuvius and Hecla: it is ufed 
as a dentifrice. Hill’s Materia Medica. 

So long I fhot, that all was fpent, 

Though pumice ftones I haftily hent, 

And threw ; but nought availed. l Spenfer. 

Etna and Vefuvius, which confift upon fulphur, fhoot forth 
fmoke, afhes and pumice, but no water. Bacon. 

Near the Lucrine lake, 
Steams of fulphur raife a ftifling heat, 
And through the pores of the warm pumice fweat. Addifon. 
PuMMEL. n.f. See PoMMEL. 
PUMP. n.f pompe, Dutch and French. ] 
1. An engine by which water is drawn up from wells : its ope- 
ration is performed by the preflure of the air. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water, unlefs you pour a 
little water into it firft. More’s Antidote againft Atheifr:. 

In the framing that great fhip built by Hiero, Athenzus 
mentions this inftrument as being inftead of a pump, by the 
help of which one man might eafily drain out the water 
though very deep. Wilkins’s Daedalus. 

Thefe pumps may be made fingle with a common pump 
handle, for one man to work them, or double for two. 

Mortiiner. 

2. A fhoe with a thin fole and low heel. 
Get good ftrings to your beards, new ribbons to your 
umps. Shake/p. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink’d i’ th’ heel. — Shake/p. 

Follow me this jeft, now, till thou haft worn out thy pump, 
that when the fingle fole of it is worn, «the jeft may remain 
fingular. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

Thalia’s ivy fhews her prerogative over comical poefy ; 
her malk, mantle and pumps are ornaments belonging to the 
ftage. Peacham. 

The water and fweat 
Splith fplafh in their pumps. Swift's Mifcel. 
To Pump. v. n. [pompen, Dutch.] To work a pump ; to 
throw out water by a pump. 

The folly of him, who pumps very laborioufly in a fhip, 

yet neglects to ftop the leak. Decay of Piety. 
To Pump. v. a. 
1. To raife or throw out by means of a pump. 
2. To examine artfully by fly interrogatories, fo as to draw out 
any fecrets or concealments. 
The one’s the learned knight, feek out, 

And pump them what they come about. 

Afk him what pafles 

Amongft his brethren, he'll hide nothing from you 5 

But pump not me for politicks.  Oriway’s Venice Preferv'd. 

Pum’Per. n. f. [from fump.] The perlon or the inftrument 
that pumps. 

‘The flame lafted about two minutes, from the time the 
pumper began to draw out air. Boyle. 

Pu’mpion. n.f. A plant. ey 

The flower of the pumpion confifts of one leaf, which Is 
bell-fhaped, expanded at the top, and cut into jeveral feg- 
mients : of thele flowers fome are male, and fome female, as 
in the cucumbers and melons: the female flowers grow upoit 
the top of the embryo, which afterwards becomes an oblong 
or round fiefhy fruit, having fometimes an hard, rugged and 
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uneven rind, with'knobs and furrows, and is often divided 
into’three parts, incloiing Hat feeds that are edged or rimmed 
about as it were with aring, and fixed to a fpongy pla- 
centa. A dhiver 
We'll ufe this grols watry pumpisn, and teach him to know 
turtles from jays. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Wincdjor. 
Pux- n. / [L know not whence this-word is to be deduced : 
to pun, is to grind or beat with a peflle; can tun mean an 
empty found, like that of a mortar beaten, as clench, the old 
word for pun, icems only a corruption of clink ĉj An equi- 
vocation; a quibble ; an expreffion where a word has at once 
different meanings. 
It is not the word, but the figure that appears on the me- 
dal: cuniculus may ftand for a rabbit or a mine, but the 
picture of a rabbit is not the picture of a mine: a puncan be 


no more engraven, than it can be tranflated. Addifen, 
But fill their purfe, our poet’s work is done, 
Alike to them by pathos, or by pun. Pope. 


‘To Pun. v. n. [from the noun.] To quibble; to ufe the fame 
word at once in different fenies. 
The hand and head were never loft, of thofe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn’d in profe. Dryden. 
You would be a better man, if you could pu» tike Sir 
Triftram. Tatler, N” 57. 
To PUNCH. v. a. [poinconner, Fr.] 'To bore or perforate by 
driving a fharp inftrument. 
When I was mortal, my anointed body 
Ry thee was punched full of deadly holes. Shake/p. 
By rcaion of its conftitution it continued open, as I have 
feen a hole punched in leather. WVifeman’s Surgery. 
Your work will fometimes require to have holes punched in 
it at the forge, you muft then make a ftcel punch, and har- 
den the point of it without tempering. Moxon. 
The fiy may, with the hollow and fharp tube of her womb, 
punch and pertorate the fkin of the eruca, and caft her eggs 
into ker body. Ray on the Creation. 
Puncu. 2. /. {from the verb.] 
I. A pointed infirument, which, driven by a blow, perforates 
bodies. 
The fhank of a key the punch cannot ftrike, becaufe the 
{hank is not forged with fub{tance fufficient ; but the drill cuts 
. a true round hole. Aifoxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
2. [Cant word.} A liquour made by mixing fpirit with water, 
fugar, and the juice of lemons. 
The Wett India dry gripes are occafioned by lime juice in 
punch. -© Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
No brute can endure the tafte of ftrong liquor, and con- 
fequently it is againft all the rules of hicroglyph to affign 
thofe animals as patrons of punch. Swift. 
3. [Punchinello, Italian.] The buffoon or harlequin of the 
puppet-fhow. 
Of rareefhows he fung and punch’s feats. Gay. 
4. Punzh is a horfe that is well fet and well knit, having a fhort 
back and thin fhoulders, with a broad neck, and well lined 
with ficth. Farrier’s Dia. 


5. [ Pumilio obefus, Lat.] In contempt or ridicule, a fhort fat 
fellow. 


PU'NCHEON. n.f. [poincon, Fra] 
1. An initrument driven fo as to make a hole or impreffion. 
Te granted liberty of coining to certain cities and abbies, 
allowing them one {taple and two puncheons at arate. Camd. 
2. A meaiure of liquids. 
Pu’xcHex. x. f. [from punch.] An inftrument that makes an 
imprefiion or hole. 

Jn the upper jaw are five teeth before, not incifors or cut- 
ters, but thick punchers. Grew’s Mufeum. 

PUNCTYI’LIO. 7. /. A fmall nicety of behaviour; a nice 
point of exactne’s. 

Common people are much aftonifhed, when they hear of 
thofe fulemn contefts which are made among the great, upon 
the punctilios of a publick ceremony. Addifon. 

Punétilio is out of doors, the moment a daughter clan- 
deftinely quits her father’s houfe. Clariffa. 

Puncri ious. adj. [from punéiilio.] Nice; exact; punctual 
to fuperftition. 

Some depend on a punéfilious obfervance of divine Jaws, 
which they hope will attone for the habitual tranferefhion of 
the reft. Rogers’s Sermons. 

PunctiLiousness. x. f. [from punétilious.] Nicety ; exact- 
nefs of behaviour. f 

Pu'ncTo. n. f. [punto, Spanith.] 

1. Nice point of ceremony. 

The final conqueft of Granada from the Moors, king Fer- 
dinando diiplayed in his letters, with all the particularities 
and religious punc7os and ceremonies that were obferved in 
the reception of that city and kingdom. Bacons Henry VII. 

2. The point in fencing. 
Vat be all you come for? 

— To fee thee here, to fce thee there, to fee thec pafs thy 
fundo. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

PUNCTUAL. adj. [pundétucl, Fr. ] 


1. Comprited in a point ; confifting in a point. 
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This earth a fpot, a grain, 

An atom with the frmament compar’d, 

And all her nuinber’d flars, that feem to row] 

Spaces incomprehenfivle ; for tuch 

Their diftance argues, and their fwift return 

Diurnal, merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this pund?ual fpot. 

2. Exact; nice; punctilious. 

A gentleman punc?ual of his word, when he had heard that 
two had agreed upon a mecting, and the one neglected his 
hour, would fay of him, he is a young man then. Bacon. 

This miftake to avoid, we muft obferve the punctual difle- 
rences of time, and fo diftinguifh thereof, as not to confound 
or lofe the one in the other. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

That the women are menftruent, and the men pubcfcent 
at the year of twice feven, is accounted a punétual truth. Bro. 

He was punéiual and juft in all his dealings. Atterbury. 

The correfpondence of the death and fufferings of our lord 
is fo punctual and exact, that they feem rather like a hiftory of 
events paft, than a prophecy of tuch as wereto come. Rogers. 

PUNCTUALITY. n, j. [from punétual.] Nicety; fcrupulous 
exactnefs. 

For the encouragement of thofe that hereafter fhould ferve 
other princes with that pun&uality as Sophronio had done, he 
commanded him to offer him a blank, wherein he might fet 
down his own conditions. Howel's Vocal Fore/?. 

Though fome of thefe punéualities did not fo much con- 
duce to preferve the text, yet all of them fhew, the infinite 
care which was taken, that there might be no miftake in a 
fingle ietter. Grew’'s Co/mo!. 

Pu'ncTuaLLy. adv. [from punéual.} Nicely; exactly; teru- 
puloufly. 

There were no ufe at all for war or law, if every man had 
prudence to conccive how much of right were due both to 
and from himielf, and were withal fo punc?ually juft as to per- 
form what he knew requifite, and to reit contented with his 
own. Raleigh's Effays. 

Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is fo much exactnets 
in their motions, that they pund?ually come to the fame pe- 
riods to the hundredth part of a minute. Ray on the Creation. 

I freely bring what Mofes hath related to the teft, compar- 
ing it with things as now they ftand ; and finding his account 
to be pundétually true, I fairly declare what I find. Woodward. 

Pu'NcCTUALNESS. n. f. [from punétual.] Exactnefs ; nicety. 

The moft literal tranflation of the fcriptures, in the moft 
natural fignification of the words, is generally the beft; and 
the fame pundtualne/s which debafeth othet writings, pre- 
ferveth the {pirit and majefty of the facred text. Felton. 

PUNCTUATION. 2. f. [punétum, Lat.] The a& or method of 
pointing. 

It ought to do it willingly, without being forced to it by 
any change in the words or punctuation. Addijon. 

Pu’xcrure. n.f. [punfus, Lat.) A fimall prick; a hole 
made with a very tharp point: 

With the loadftone of laurentius Guafcus, whatfoever 
needles or bodies were touched, the wounds and pundfures 
made thereby were never felt. Brown’s Vulzar Errours. 

Nerves may be wounded by {ciffion or punéture : the former 
way being cut through, they are irrecoverable; but when 
pricked by a fharp-pointed weapon, which kind of wound is 
called a puncture, they are much to be regarded. ijeman. 

To PU'NCTULATE. v.n. [punctulum, Lat.] To mark with 
fmal] {pots. 
The ftudds have their furface punctulated, as if fet all over 
with other itudds infinitely Jeffer. Woodward. 
Pu’nDLeE. n. fı [mulier pumila & obefa, Lat.] A fhort and fat 

woman. Ainfworth. 
Pu NGAR. n. f. [pagurus, Lat.) A fith. Ainfworth. 
Pu’ncency. n. j. [from pungent. ] 
1. Power of pricking 

Any fubftance, which by its pungency can wound the worms, 
will kill them, as fteel and hartfhorn: Arbuthnot. 

2. Heat on the tongue ; acridnefs. 
3. Power to pierce the mind. 

An opinion of the fuccefsfulnefs of the work is as necef- 
fary to found a purpofe of undertaking it, as the authority of 
commands, the perfualivenefs of promifes, pungency of me- 
naces, or profpect of mifchiefs upon neglect can be. Hamm. 

4. Acrimonioufnefs ; keenefs. 

When he hath confidered the force and pungency of thefe 

expreflions applied to the fathers of that Nicene fynod by the 


Weftern bifhops, he may abate his rage towards me. Stillingf. 
PU'NGENT. adj. [pungens, Lat:] 


1. Pricking. 
Juit where the breath of life his noftrils drew; 

A charge of {nuff the wily virgin threw ; 

The gnomes direét to ev’ry atom juft, 

The pungent grains of itillating duft. Pope’s Ra. of the Lack, 

2. Sharp on the tongue ; acrid. 

Do not the fharp and pungent taftes of acids arife from the 
flrong attraction, whereby the acid particles rufh upon, and 
agitate the particles of the tongue, Newton's Opticks. 

20 3. Piercing ; 


Milton. 
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3. Piercing; fharp. 
‘Thou can’ft fet him on the rack, 
Inclofe him in a wooden tow’r, 
s With pungent pains on ev'ry üde; 
So Regulus in torments dy’d. 
4. Acrimonious ; biting. 
It confifts chicfly a fharp and pungent manner of fpeech ; 


Swifts Mifcellanies. 


but partly ina facetious way of jetting. : Dryden. 
Pu’nice. n.f- A walloufe; a bugg.  Hudibras. Ainfworth. 
Punrceous. adj. [puniceus, Lat.] Purple. Di. 


Pu'niness. n. f. [from puny.)  Pettinefs ; fmallnefs. 

ToPUNISH. v. a. [punio, Lat.] 

1. To chaftife; to affi&t with penalties or death for fome crime. 
Your purpos’d low correction 

Is fuch, as bafeft and the meanctft wretches 

Are punifbed with. Shake/p. King Lear. 

If you will not hearken, I will punifh you feven times 
more for your fins. Lev. xxvi. 18. 

2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. 
Pu/NISHABLE. adj. [puniffable, Fr. from puni/h.] Worthy of 
punifhment ; capable of punifhment. 

Theft is naturally punifhable, but the kind of punifhment is 
pofitive, and fuch lawful, 2s men fhall think with difcretion 
convenient to appoint. Hooker, b. iti. f. 9. 

Sith creatures, which have no underftanding, can fhew no 
will; and where no will is, there is no fin; and only that 
which finneth, is fubjeét to punifhment ; which way fhould 
any fuch creature be punifhable by the law of God? Hooker. 

‘Their bribery is lefs punifhable, when bribery opened the 
door by which they centred. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Pu'nisHABLENESS. n. f. [from punifbable.] The quality of 
deferving or admitting punifhment. 
PU'NISHER. n. f. [from puni/h.] One who inficts pains for a 
crime. 
This knows my punifher ; therefore as far 
From granting me, as I from begging peace. Milton. 
Pu’NIsHMENT. n. f. [puniffement, Fr.] Any infliction impofed 
in vengeance of a crime. 
The houfe of endlefs pain is built thereby, 
In which ten thoufand forts of puni/hments 
The curfed creatures do eternally torment. 
Unlefs it were a bloody murtherer, 

J never gave them condign puni/bment. Shale/p. 

Thou, through the judgment of God, fhalt receive juft 
tunifhment for thy pride. 2 Mac. vii. 36. 

Is not deftruétion to the wicked ? and a ftrange puni/bment 
to the workers of iniquity ? Fob xxxi. 3. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor half the punifhments thofe crimes have met. Dryden. 

The rewards and punifhments of another life, which the 
Aimighty has cftablithed, as the enforcements of his law, 
are of weight enough to determine the choice, againft what- 
ever pleafure or pain this life can fhew. Locke. 

Puni'TION. n. f. [punition, Fr. punitio, Lat.) Punifhment. 4in/. 
Punitive. adj. [from punio, Lat.] Awarding or inflicting 
punifhment. 

Neither is the cylinder charged with fin, whether by God 
or men, nor any punitive law enacted by either again{t its 
rolling down the hill. Hamnisna’s Fundamentals. 

Pu/nrrory. adj. [from punio, Lat.] Punifhing; tending to 
punifhment. 
Punk. n.f. A whore; acommon proftitute ; a {trumpet. 

She may be a punk; for many of them are neither maid, 
widow, nor wife. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 


Fa. Queen. 


For dame religion as for punk. Hudibras. 
Near thefe a nurfery erects its head, 

Where unfledg’d actors learn to laugh and cry, 

Where infant punks their tender voices try. Dryden. 


Pu'nsTer. n. f- [from pun.] A quibbler ; a low wit who en- 
deavours at reputation by double meaning. 
His mother was coufin to Mr. Swan, gamefter and pun/ter 
of London. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Vo Punt. v.n. To play at baffet and cmbre. 
One is for fetting up an aflembly for baflet, where none 
[hall be admitted to punt, that have not taken the oaths, Add. 
When a duke to Janfen punts at White’s, 
Or city heir in mortgage melts away, 
Satan himfelf feels far lefs joy than they. 
PUNY. adj. [puis nè, Fr.] 
1 Young. 
2. Inferior; petty; of an under rate. 
Is not the king’s name forty thoufand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny fubject {trikes 
At thy great glay Shakefp. Rich. Il. 
Snow mce not, 
Left that thy wives with fpits, and boys with ftones, 
In puny battle flay me. Shake[p. Coriolanus. 
Drive 
The puny habitants; or if not drive, 
Seduce them to our party. 


Pope. 


Aiton. 
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This fricndfhip is of that ftrength, as to remain unfiaken 
by fuch affaults, which yet are ftrong enough to {hake down 
and annihilate the friendfhip of little przy minds. South, 

Jove at their head afcending from the fea, 
A fhoal of puny pow’rs attend his way. Dryden. 
Pu'ny. 2. f. A young unexperienced unfeafoned wretch. 

Tendernefs of heart makes a man bèt a puny in this fin; 
it fpoils the growth, and cramps the crowning exploits of this 
vice. South's Sermons, 

To Pup. v. n. [from puppy.) To bring forth wheips': uled of 
a bitch bringing young. 

PUPIL. n. J: (pupilla, Lat.) 

1, The apple of the eye. 


Looking in a glais, when you fhut one eye, the pupil of 


the other, that is open, dilateth. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
Setting a candle before a child, bid him lcok upon it, and 
his pupil thall contraét itfelf very much to exclude the light; 
as when after we have been fome time in the dark, ‘a bright 
light is fuddenly brought in and fet before us, till the pupils of 
our eyes have gradually contracted. Ray on the C eation. 
The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate and con-' 


tract that round hole in it, called the fupi? of tne eye. Mare, © 


The rays, which enter the eye at ieveral parts of the pupil, 
have feveral obliquities to the glafles. Newton's Opticks. 
2. [Pupille, Fr. pupillus, Lat.] A fcholar; one under the carg 


of a tutor. 
My matter fues to her, and fhe hath taught her fuitor, 


He being her pupil, to become her tutor. Shake/p. 
One of my father’s fervants, 

With ftore of tears this treafon ’gan unfold, 

And faid my guardian would his pupi/ kill. Fairfax. 


If this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorfe,” any 
fear of God’s future judgments, he perfuades them that God 
hath fo great need of men’s fouls, that he will accept them 
at any time, and upon eny condition, Raleigh. 

Tutors {hould behave reverently before their pupils, L’£/i. 

The grcat work of a governor Is, to fettle in his pupil good 
habits, and the principles of virtue and wifdom. Locks. 

3. A ward; onc under the care of his guardian. 
Tell me, thou pupi! to great Pericles, 
What are the grounds 
To undertake fo young fo vaft a care? Dryden 
So fome weak fhoot, which elfe would poorly rife, 

Joves tree adopts, and lifts hum to the fkics; 

‘Chrough the new pupil foft’ning juices Low, 

Thruft forth the gems, and give the flow’rs to blow. Lickel. 

Pu’prtace. n. f. [from pupal. ] 
1. State of being a tcholar. 

The feverity of the father’s brow, whilft they are under 
the difcipline of pupi/age, thould be relaxed as fait as their age, 
difcretion, and good behaviour allow. Locke. 

2. Wardfhip ; minority. 
Three fons he dying left, all under age, 

By means whereof their uncle Vortigern 

Ufurp’d the crown, during their pupilage ; 

Which the infant’s tutors gathering to fear, 

Them clofely into Armorick did bear. Fairy Queen. 

Pu’piLary. adj. [pupillaire, Fr. pupillaris, Lat. from pupil.) 
Pertaining to a pupil or ward. 

Pu’ppet. n. f. [poupee, Fr. pupus, Lat.] 

1. A {mall image moved by men in a mock drama; a wooden 
tragedian. 

Once Zelmane could not ftir; but that as if they had been 
puppets, whofe motion ftood only upon her pleafure, Bafilius 
with ferviceable iteps, Gynecia with grecdy eyes would fol- 
low her. Sidney, b. it. 

Divers of them did keep in their houfes certain things made 
of cotton wool, in the manner of fuppeis. Abbot. 

His laft wife was a woman of breeding, good humour and 
complaifance ; as for you, you look like a puppet moved by 
clock-work. Arbuthnors Hijiory of ‘Jobn Bull. 

As the pipes of fome carv’d organ move, 

The gilded puppets dance. 

In florid impotence he fpeaks, 
And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet {qucaks. Pope. 
2. A word of contempt. 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, fhalt be fhewn 
In Rome as well as I. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Oh excellent motion! oh exceeding puppet! Shakefp. 
EU BEEMAN: n. f. [puppet and man.] Matter of a puppet- 
ow. 


Po pes 


Why is a handfome wife ador’d 
By every coxcomb but her lord ? 
From yonder puppetman inquirc, 
Who witely hides his wood and wire. Swift. 
Pu'Prersuow. n. J. [puppet and fhzwv.] A mock draina, per- 
formed by wooden images moved by wire. 
Tim. you have a tafte I know, 3 
And often {ce a puppetjhotu. Suift. 
To induce him to be fond of learning, he would frequently 
carry him to the puppet/how. Arbuthnot and Pope: 


A pre- 


PUR 


A prefident of the council will make no more impreftion 


upon my miad, than the fight of a puppet/bow. Poze. 
Puppy. n. f. peupie Eira] 
r. A whelp; progeny of a bitch. 
He 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, . 
As maids of thirteen doof puppy dogs. TRE 


‘The rogucs fiighted. me into thy river with.as little remorfe, 
as they would have drowned a bitch’s blind fuppies, fifteen 
i th’ litter. Shakefp. Aderry Wives of Windfor. 
The fow to the bitch fays, your puppies are all blind. LEA. 
Nature does the puppy’s eyelid clole, : 
Till the bright fun has nine times fet and rofe. Gay. 
2, A name of contemptuous reproach to a man. 
bthall laugh myfelf to death at this puppy headed monfter ; 
a moft fcurvy monfter ! Shakejp. Tempeft. 
_ Thus much I have added, becaufe there are fome puppies 
which have given it out. Raleigh. 
I found my place taken up by an ill-bred aukward puppy, 
-with a moncy bag under each arm. Addijon’s Guardian. 
‘To Puppy. v. n. {from the noun.] To bring whelps. 
PURBLI'ND. adj. [corrupted from. poreblind, which is till 
uled in Scotland; pore and blind.) Neartighted; thortfighted. 
Speak to my goffip Venus one fair word, 


Cne nickname to her purblind ton and heir. Shake/p. 
The truth appears fo naked on my fide, 
That any purdblind eye may find it out. Shake/p. 
’ Tis known to feveral 
Of head piece extraordinary ; lower mefles 
Ferchance, are to this bufinefs jurdlind. Shakefp. 


Like to purblind moles, no greater light than that little 
which they tkun. Drummond. 
~~ Darknets, that here furrounded our purblind under{taudings, 


will vanif at the dawning of eternal day. Boyle. 
Drop: in blear thick-fighted eyes, 
They'd make them fec in darkeft night, 
\ Like owls, though gurb/id in the light. Hudibras. 


Purblind man 

Sces but a part o` th’ chain, the neareft links ; 

His eyes not carrying to that equal beam, 

That poiles all above. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 
PURBLYNDNESS. 7. f. [from purblind.] _Shortnefs of fight. 
Pu'RCHASABLE. adj. [from purchaje.] “That may be purchafed 

or bought. 

Money being the countcrbalance to all things purchafuble by 
it, as much as you take off from the value of money, fo 
much you add to the price of things exchanged for it. Locke, 

To PU/RCHASE. v. a. (pourchaffer, Fr.] 
1. To buy for a price. 
You have many a purchas’d flave, 

Which like your afles, and your dogs ard mules, 

You ufe in abject and in flavith part. Shake/p. 

His fons buried him in the cave, which Abraham purchajed 
of the fons of Heth. Gen. xxv. 

2. To obtain at any expence, as of labour or danger. 

A world who would not purchafe with a bruife. Milton. 
3. To expiate or recompente by a fine or forfeit. 

I will be deaf to pleading and excufes, 

Nor tears nor prayers fhall purcha/e out abufes ; 

Therefore ufe none. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Pu’xcuase. ^. f. [pourchas, old Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Any thing bought or obtained for a price. 

He that procures his child a gocd mind, makes a better 
purcha/e for him, than if he laid out the money for an addi- 
tion to his former acres. Locke on Education. 

Our thriving dean has purchas’d land ; 

A purchafe which will bring him clear 

Above his rent four pounds a year. 

2. Any thing of which pofieflion is taken. 
A beauty waining and dittreficd widow 

Made prize and purcha/e of his wanton eye ; 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 

‘To bafe declenfion. Shake/p. 

The fox repairs to the wolf’s cell, and takes pofleffion of 
his ftores ; but he had little joy of the purchafe. L’Eftrange. 

Pu'rCHASER. 1. f. [from purchafe.] A buyer; one that gains 
any thing for a price. 

Upon onc only alicnation and change, the purchafer_is to 
pals both licence, fine and recovery. Bacon. 

So unhappy have been the gurchajers of church lands, that, 
though in {uch purchafes, men have ulually the cheapeft penny- 
worths, yct they have not always the beft bargains. South. 

Moft of the old ftatues may be well {uppofed to have been 
clicaper to their firit owners, than they are to a modern 

SAB Toy Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
PURE. adj. [fur, pure, Fr, purus, Lat.) 
1. Not filthy ; not fullied. s ; 
There is a gencration that are pure in thcir own eyes, and 
et is not wafhed troin thcir filthinels. Prov. Xxx. 12. 
2. Clear; not dirty; not muddy. 
Thou pure/t tone, whole purenels doth prefent { 
My pureft mind. Sidney, b. it. 


Swift. 


PUR y 


3. Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures; mere. 

What philofophy {hall comfort a villain, that is haled to 
the rack for murthering his prince ? his cup is full of pure and 
unmingled forrow, his body is rent with torment, his name 
with ignominy, his foul with fhame and forrcw, which are to 
laft eternally. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are much a kin to 
fimple and compound ; fo a guinea is pure gold, if it has in 
it no allay. Watts's Logick. 

4. Not connected with any thing extrinfick : as, pure mathe- ` 
maticks. 

Mathematicks in its latitude is divided into pure and mixcd 5 
and though the pure do handle only abftract quantity in the 
general, as geometry ; yct that which is mixed doth confider 
the quantity of fome particular determinate fubject. Wilkins. 

When a propofition exprefles that the predicate is connected 
with the fubject, it is callcd a pure propofition ; as every true 


chriftian is an honeft man. Watts. 
Seomlinice ; clear. 
His mind of evil pure 
Supports him, and intention free from fraud. Philips. 


6. Frec trom guilt ; guiltlefs ; innocent. 
Who can fay, I have made my heart clean, I am pure 
from my fin? Prov."xx:"9. 
O welcome pure ey’d faith, 
And thou unblemith’d form of chaftity. Milton: 
No hand of ftrife is pure, but that which wins. Daniel. 
7. Incorrupt ; not vitiated by any bad practice or opinion. 
Her guiltlefs glory juft Britannia draws 
From pure religion, and impartial laws. 
8. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of fpeech. 

As oft as I read thofe comedies, fo oft doth found in‘mine 

car the pure fine talk of Rome. Ajcham. 
g. Mere: as, a pure villain, purus putus nebulo, Lat. 

The lord of the caftle was a young man of {pirit, but had 
lately out of pure wearinefs of the fatigue, and having fpent 
moft of his money, left the king. Clarendon, 

There happened a bloody civil war among the hawks, 
when the peaceable pigeons, in pure pity and good naz 
ture, fend their mediators to make them friends again. 

L’Efirange’s Fables 
Ainfworth. 


Tickell. 


10. Chate; modeft. 
Pu'rELY. adu. [from pure.] 
1. Ina pure manner ; not cirtily ; not with mixture. 

I will purely purge away thy drofs, and take away all thy 
tin. IJaiah i. 25. 

2. Innocently ; without guilt. 
3. Merely. 

The being able to raife an army, and conducting it to fight 
againft the king, was purel; due to him, and the effect of his 
power. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Upon the particular obfervations on the metallick and mi- 
neral bodies, I have not founded any thing but what purely 
and immediately concerns the natural hiftory of thofe 
bodies. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

I converfe in full freedom with men of both parties ; and if 
not in equal number, it is purely accidental, as having made 
acquaintance at court more under one miniftry than another. 

Swift. 
Pu’Reness. n.f. [from pure. ] 
1. Clearnefs ; freedom from extraneous or foul admixtures. 

They came to the river fide, which of all the rivers of 
Greece had the prize for excellent purene/s and {weetnefs, in 
fo much as the very bathing in it was accounted exceeding 
healthful. Sidney. 

No circumftances are like to contribute more to the ad- 
vancement of learning, than exact temperance, great pure- 
nefs of air, equality of climate, and long tranquility of go- 
vernment. Temple. 

2. Simplicity ; exemption frorh compofition. 
An cflence eternal and fpiritual, of abfolute purene/s and 


fimplicity. Raleigh. 
My love was fuch, 
It could, though he fupply’d no fuel, burn; 
Rich in itfelf, like elemental fire, 
Whofe purene/s does no aliment require. Dryden: 


3. Innocence ; freedom from guilt. 

May we evermore ferve thce in holinefs and purene/s of 

living. Common Prayer. 
4. Freedom from vitious modes of f{peech. 

In all this good propriety of words, and purene/s of phtafes 
in Terence, you muft not follow him always in placing of 
them. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

Po’rFiLe. 2. f. [pourfilce, Fr.] A fort of ancient trimming for 
women’s gowns, made of tinfel and thread; called “alfo 
bobbin work. Bailey. 

To Purrie. v.a. [pourfiler, Vr. profilare, Italian.) ‘To de- 
corate with a wrought or flowered border ; to border with 
embroidery ; to embroider. 

A goodly lady clad in fcarlet red, 
Purfled with gold and pear! of rich aflay. Fa, Quen. 


An 
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j Emrold tufs, flow’rs purfied blue and white, 
Vike faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. 
Iris there with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew, 
Than her purfied fcarff can fhew. 
In velvet white as {now the troop was gown’d, 
"Their hoods and fieeves the fame, and purfled o'er 
With diamonds. Dryden. 
Pu'rrce. qn. f. [pourfilee, Fr. from the verb.] A border of 
Pu’Rriew. § embroidery. 
Purca tion. n. f. [purgation, Fr. purgatio, Lat.] 
1. The aG of cleanling or purifying from vitious mixtures. 
We do not fuppofe the feparation finifhed, before the pur- 
gation of the air began. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
2. The aét of cleanfing the body by downward evacuation. 
Let the phyfician apply himfelf more to purgation than to 
alteration, becaufe the offence is in quantity. Bacon. 
3. The act of clearing from imputation of guilt. 
If any man doubt, let him put me to my purgation. Shak. 
Proceed in juftice, which {hall have due courfe, 
Evento the guilt or the purgation. Shake/p. 
Pu'rcarive. adj. [purgatif, Fr. purgativus, Lat.] Cathartick ; 
having the power to caufe evacuations downward. 
Purging medicines have their purgative virtue in a fine {pi- 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 


rit, they endure not boiling without lofs of virtue. Bacon. 
All that is fll'd, and all that which doth fill 
All the round world, to man is but a pill; 
In all it works not, but it is in all 
Poifonous, or purgative, or cordial. Donne. 
Lenient purgatives evacuate the humours. Wifeman. 


PURGATORY. n, f. [purgatoire, Fr. purgatorium, Lat.) A 
place in which fouls are {uppofed by the papifts to be purged 
by fire from carnal impurities, before they are received into 
heaven. 

Thou thy folk, through pains of purgatory, 

Doft bear unto thy blifs. Spenfer’s Hymn on Love. 

In this age, there may be as great inftances produced! of 
rcal charity, as when men thought to get fouls out of purga- 
tory. Stillingfleet. 

To PURGE. v. a. [purger, Fr. purgo, Lat.] 

1. To cleanfe ; to clear. 

It will be like that labour of Hercules, in purging the ftable 
of Augeas, to feparate from fuperftitious obfervations any 
thing that is clean and pure natural. Bacon. 

2. Toclear from impurities. 

Yo the Englith court affemble now 

From ev'ry region apes of idlenefs ; 

Now neighbour confines purge you of your fcum. Shake/p. 

Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges and frees 
them {rom mineral exhalations. TVoodward. 

3. To clear from guilt. 

Blood hath been fhed ere now, 1’ th’ olden time 


Ere human ftatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shake/p. 
My foul is purg’d from grudging hate 5 
And with my hand I feal my true heart’s love. Shake/p. 


The blocd of Chrift fhall purge our confcience from dead 
works to ferve God. Heb. ix. 14. 
Syphax, we'll join our cares to purge away 
Xur country’s crimes, and clear her reputation. Addifon. 
4. To clear from imputation of guilt. 
He, I accufe, 
Intends t’ appear before the people, hoping 
To purge hirafelf with words. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
Marquis Dorfet was hafting towards him, to purge himfelf 
of fome acculaticn. Bacon's Henry VII. 
5. To {weep or put away impurities. y 
I will purge out from among you the rebels. Ezek. xx. 38. 
Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, may purge out 
every prejudice and paffion. Lecay of Piety. 
6. To evacuate the body by ftool. 
Sir Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes, the thoemaker of 
Norwich, of the proud humour. Camden's Remains. 
The frequent and wife ufe of emaciating diets, and of purg- 
ings, is a principal means of a prolongation of life. Bacon. 
If he was not cured, he purged him with falt water. 
Arbuthnst. 
7. To clarify ; to defecate. 
To Purce. v. n. ‘To have frequent fools. 
Pore. n. f. [from the verb.] A cathartick medicine ; a me- 
dicine that evacuates the body by flool. 
Meet we the med’cine of the fickly weal, 
And with him pour we in our country’s purge 


‘Each drop of us. Shakefp. 
Pills nor laxatives I like ; 

Of thefe his gain the fharp phyfician makes, 

And often gives a purge, but feldom takes. Dryden. 


He was no great friend to purging and clifters; he was for 
mixing alocs with all purges. Mah athnth 
Pu'rcer. n. f- [from purge. } 
1. One who clears away any thing noxious, 


PUR 


This fliall make ` 

Our purpofe neceffary, and not envious ; 

We ihall be call’d purgers, not murthercrs. 

2. Purge; cathartick. 
It is of good ufe in phyfick, if you can retain the purging 
virtue, and take away the unpleatant tafte of the purger. Ba, 
PuRIFICA'TION. n. f. | purification, Fr. purificatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of making pure ; act of cleanfing from extrancous 
mixture. 

I difcerned aconfiderable difference in the operations of fe- 

veral kinds of faltpetre, even after purification. Boyle, 
2. The act of cleanfing from guilt. 

The facraments, in their own natures are juft fuch as they 
feem, water, and bread, and wine; but becaufe they are 
made figns of a fecret myftery, and water is the fymbol of 
purification of the foul from fin, and bread and wine, of 
Chrift’s body and blood; therefore the fymbols receive the 
names of what they fign. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after childbearing. 
Pu'rrFICATIVE. 2 adj. [from purify.] Having power or ten- 
Pu’RIFICATORY. $ dency to make pure. 
PURIFIER. 2. f. [from purify.] Cleanfer ; refiner. 

He fhall iit as a refiner and purifier of filver. 

To Purrry. v.a. [purifer, Fr. purifico, Lat.) 
1. To make pure. 
2. To free from any extraneous admixture. 

If any bad blood fhould be left in the kingdom, an honour 
able foreign war will vent or purify it. Bacon's Henry VIIL 

The mafs of the air was many thoufand times greater than 
the water, and would in proportion require a greater time to 
be purified. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

By chace our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their tcod, 
Toil ftrung the nerves, and purified the blood. Dryden. 
3. To make clear. 
It ran upon fo fine-and delicate a ground, as one could not 
eafily judge, whether the river did more wath the gravel, of 
. the gravel did purify the river. Sidney, b. it. 
4. To free from guilt or corruption. 
He gave himfelf for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himfelf a peculiar people. Tit. il. 146 
If God gives grace, knowledge will not itay long behind 5 
fince it is the fame Mirit and principle that purifies the heart, 
and clarifies the underitanding. South's Sermons. 
5. To free from pollution, as by luftration. 
There were {et fix water pots of itone, after the manner of 
the purijying of the Jews. Fo. il. 6. 
6. To clear from barbarifms or improprieties. 
He faw the French tongue abundantly purified. 
To PurrFy. v.n. To grow pure. . 

We do not {uppofe the feparation of thefe two liquors 
wholly finithed, before the purgation of the air began, though 
let them begin to purify at the fame time, Burnet, 

Pu'rist. 1. jJ. | purijie, Fr.] One fuperftitioufly nice in the ute 
of words. 

Puritan. n. f. [from pure.] A fectary pretending to emi- 
nent purity of religion. 

The {chifm which the papifts on the one hand, and the 
fuperftition which the puritan on the other, lay to our charge, 
are very juftly chargeable upon themielves. Sander fon. 

PurITA‘NICAL, adj. [from puritan.) Relating to puritans. 

Such guides fet over the feveral congregations will mifteach 
them, by inftilling into them puritanical and {uperftitious prin- 
ciples, that they may the more fecurely exercile their prefby- 
terian tyranny. Walton. 

Pu’RiTanisM. n. f. [from puritan.] The notions of a puritan. 

A ferious and unpartial examination of the grounds, as 

well of popery as puritani/m, according to that meafure of 


Shake/p. 


Mal. iii: 3. 


Sprat. 


underftanding God hath afforded me. Walton. 
Purity. n. f. [purite, Fr. puritas, Lat.] 
1. Cleanncis ; freedom from foulnefs or dirt. 
Her urn 
Pours ftreams felect, and purity of waters. Prior. 


From the body’s purity, the mind 

Receives a fecret aid. 

2. Freedcm from guilt ; innocence. 

Death fets us fafely on fhore in our long-expeéted Canaan, 
where there are no temptations, no danger of falling, but 
eternal purity and immortal joys fecure our innocence and 
happinefs for ever. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

3. Chaftity ; freedom from contamination of fexes. 

Could I come to her with any detection in my hand, I could 
drive her then from the ward of her purity, her reputation, 
and her marriage vow. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Pure. n. f. [this is juftly fuppofed by Minfhew to be contracted 
from purfie. ] 
1. An embroidered and puckered border. = 

Himfelf came in next after a triumphant.charfot made oi 
carnation velvet, enriched with pur/ and pearl, Sidney. 

The jagging of pinks 1s like the inequality af oak leaves 5 
but they feldom have any {mall purls. Bacon. 
a, [I know not whence derived.} A kind, of medicated malt 


liquor, in which wormwood and aro:naticks are infufed. 
7 To Pur. 


Themfon’s Summer. 


PUR 
To Purr. v. n. [of this word it is doubtful what is the pri- 
mitive lignification ; if it is refered originally to the appea- 
Tance of a quick ftream, which is always dimpled on the fùr- 
“face, it may come from pur’, a pucker or fringe ; but if, as 
the ufe of authors feem_to fhow, it ‘relates to the found, it 
muft be derived from porla, Swedith, to murmur, Mordin 
to Mr. Lye.] To murmur; to flow with a gentle noife. 

‘Tones arc not fo apt to procure fleep, as fome other founds ; 

as the wind, the purling of water, and humming of- becs. 
Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
Inftruments that have returns, as trumpets; or flexions, as 
cornets; or arc drawn up, and put from, as facbuts, have a 
purling found; but the recorder or flute, that have none ‘of 


thefe inequalities, give a clear found. Bacon. 
All fifh from fea or fhore, 
Frefhet, or purling brook, or fhell or fin. Milton. 
My flow’ry theme, 
A paintcd miftrefs, or a purling ftream. Pope. 
Around th’ adjoining brook, that pur/s along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock. Thomfon. 


To PurL. v.a. To decorate with fringe or embroidery. 
When was old Sherewood’s head more quaintly curl’d, 
_ Or nature’s cradle more enchas’d and purl’d. B. Fobnfon. 
Pu’arifu. n.f The grounds on the borders of a foreft ; bor- 
der ; inclofure. 
In the purvicus of this forct ftands 
__ A fheepcote, fenc’d about with olive trecs. Shake/p. 
Such civil matters fall within the purlieus of religion. L’ EJ. 
To underftand all the purleus of this place, and to illuf- 
trate this fubject, I muft venture myfelf into the haunts of 
beauty and gallantry. l Spectator: 
He may be left to rot among thieves in fome ftink:ng jail, 


merely for miftaking the prriieus of the law. Swift. 
A party next of glitt’ring dames, 
Thrown round the purlicus of St. James, 
Came early out. Swift. 


Pu’riins. 7. j. In architecture, thofe pieces of timber that 
lie acrofs the rafters on the infide, to keep them from {inking 
in the middle of their length. Bailey. 

To PURLOIN. v. a. [this word is of doubtful etymology. 
Skinner deduces it from pour and loin, French; Mr. Lye from 
pupllouhnan, Saxon, to lie hid.} To fteal; to take by theft. 

He, that brave fteed there finding ready dight, 
Purloin’d both fteed and {pear, and ran away full light. F. Q, 
The Arimafpian by ftealth 
~ Had, from his wakeful cuftody, purloin’d 


The guarded gold. Milton. 
“They not content like felons to purlsin, l 

Add treafon to it, and debafe the coin. Denham. 
Some writers make all ladies purloin’d, 

And knights purfuing like a whirlwind. Hudibras. 
When did the mule from Fletcher fcenes purloin, 

As thou whole Eth’ridge doft transfufe to thine? Dryden. 


Your butler purdsins your liquor, and the brewer fells your 
hog-wath. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of John Bull. 
Prometheus once this chain purlorn’d, 
Diffolv’d, and into money coin’d. Swift, 
Purroiner. x. f. [from purloin.] A thief; one that fteals 
_clandeftinely. 
It may feem hard, to fec publick. purloiners fit upon the 
lives of the little ones, that go to the gallows. L’Effrange. 
Pu’rrarry. x. f. [pour and parti, Fr.) Share ; part in divifion. 
Each of the coparceners had an entire county allotted for 
her purparty. 3 Davies.on Ireland. 
PURPLE. adj. [pourpre, Fr. purpureus; Lat.] 
1. Red tinétured with blue. 
The poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the fails, and fo perfumed, that 


The winds were love-fick with e’m. Shakcfp. 
You violets, that firft appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known ; 

What are you when the rofe is blown? Wotton. 


A (mall oval plate, cut off a flinty pebble, and polifhed, 
is prettily variegated with a pale grey, blue, yellow, and 


purple. Woodward on Foffils. 
. In poetry, red. 
mee” I view a ficld of blood, 
And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. Dryden 


Their mangled limbs 
Crafhing at once, death dycs the purple feas 
With gorc. Thomfon’s Summer. 
ToPuRPLeE. v.a. [purpuro Lat.] To make red ; to colour 
I = 
with eP your purpled hands do reak and fmoak, _ 
Fulfil your pleafure. Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 
Cruel and fuddain, haft thou fince 
Purpled thy nail in blood of innocence ? 
Though fall’n on evil days, 
In darknefs, and with dangers compafs’d round, 
And folitude! yet, not PE: ne thou 
ifit’ flumbers nightly ; or when morn 
es Eal. ay Milton’s Par. Loft, b. XXX. 


Donne, 
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Throw hither all your quaint enamel’d eyes; 

That on the green turf fuck the honied fhow’rs, 


And purple all the ground with vernal flow’rs. Milton. 
Aurora had but newly chas’d the night, 

And purpled’o’er the fky with blufhing light. Dryden. 
Not witk more glories in th’ ethereal plain, l 

The fun firft rifes o’er the purpled main. Pope. 
Reclining foft in blifsful bow’rs, 

Purpled {weet with fpringing flow’rs. Fenton. 


Pu'rpres. a. f. [without a fingular.] Spots of a livid red, 
which break out in malignant fevers; a purple fever. 
PU’reLisy. adj. [from purple.] Somewhat purple. 
I could change the colour, and make it purpli/h. Boyle. 
Pu'rport. n. f. [pourporte, Fr.] Decfign 5 tendency of a wri- 
ting or difcourfe. 

That Plato intended nothing lefs, is evident from the whole 
{cope and purport of that dialogue. Norris. 

To Pu'rrorr. v. a. [from the noun.] To intend ; to tend to 
fhow. 

There was an article againft the reception of the rebels, 
purporting, that if any fuch rebel fhould be required of the 
prince confederate, that the prince confederate fhould com- 
mand him to avoid the country. Bacon's Henry VII. 

They in moft grave aird folemn wife unfolded 
Matter, which little purported, but words 
Rank’d in right learned phrafe. , 

PU'RPOSE. z. J. [propos, Fr. propofitum, Lat.] 
I. Intention ; defign. 

He quit the houfe of purpofe, that their punifhment 

Might have the freer courfe. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Change this purpa/e, 

Which being fo horrible, fo bloody, muft 

Lead on to fome foul iffue. Slake/p. 

He with troops of horfemen befet the paflages of purpo/e, 
that when the army fhould fet forward, he might in the 
{treights, fit for his purpofe, fet upon them. Knolles. 

And I perfuade me God hath not permitted 

His ftrength again to grow, were not his purpofe 

To ufe him farther yet. Miltons Agoniftes. 

St. Auftin hath laid down a rule to this very purpofe. Burn. 

They, who are defirous of a name in painting, fhould 
read and make obfervations of fuch things as they find for 
their purpofe. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

He travelled the world, on purfofe to converfe with the 
moft learned men. Guardian, N? 165. 

The common materials, which the ancients made their 
fhips of, were the ornus or wild afh; the fir was likewife 
ufed for this purpofe. Arbuthnot. 

I do this, on purpo/e to give you a more fenfible impreffion 
of the imperfection of your knowledge. Watts. 

Where men err againft this method, it is ufually on purpafe, 
and.to fhew their learning. Swift. 

2. Effet ; confequence. 

To fmall purpsfe had the council of Jerufalem been af- 
fembled, if once thcir determination being fet down, men 
might afterwards have defended their former opinions. Hooter. 

The ground will be like a wood, which keepeth out the 
fun, and fo continueth the wet, whereby it will never graze, 
to purpofe that year. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Their defign is a war, whenever they can open it with a 
profpect of fuccceding to purpofe. Temple. 

Such firft principles will ferve usto very little purpofe, and 
we fhall be as much at a lofs with, as without them, if they 
may, by any human power, fuch as is the wil! of our teachers, 
or opinions of our companions, be altered or loft in us. Locke. 

He that would relifh fuccefs to purpofe, fhould keep his 
paffion cool, and his expectation low. Collier on Defire. 

What the Romans have done is not worth notice, having 
had little occafion to make ule of this art, and what they 
have of it to purpo/e being borrowed from Ariftotle. Baker. 

3. Inftance ; example. 

Tis common for double-dealers to be taken in their own 

{nares, as for the purpo/e inthe matter of power. DE. 
To Pu’rpose. v.a. [from the noun.] To intend; to defign; 
to refolve, 

What he did purpofe, it was the pleafure of God that So- 
lomon his fon fhould perform. Harker, 

It is apurpos’d thing, and grows by plot, 

To curb the nobility. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 

Tam purpofed, that my mouth fhall not tranfgrefs. Py: xvii. 

This is the purpofe that is purpofed upon the whole 
carth. If. xiv. 26. 

Paul purpofed in the fpirit, to go to Jerufalem. 44s xix. 21. 

The chriftian captains, purpo/ing to retire home, placed on 


Rowe. 


cach fide of the army four ranks of wagzons. Knolles. 

The whole included race his purpos’d prey, Milton, 
Oaths were not purpos’d- more than law, 

To kecp the good and juft in awe, 

But to confine the bad and finful, 

Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Hudibrass 
Doubling my crime, I promife and deceive, 

Purpofe to flay, whilt {wearing to forgive. Prior, 


20 U Pu'RPOSELY. 


E PUR 
lu'rrostLY. adv. [from purpo/e.] By delign; by intention. 
Being the inftrument which God hath purpofely framed, 
thercby to work the knowledge of falvation in the hearts of 
men, what caufz is there wherefore it fhould not be acknow- 
ledged a moft apt mean? í Hooker. 
T have purftofely avoided to fpeak any thing concerning the 
treatment duc to fuch perlons. Addijon. 
In ceémpofing this difcourle, I purpofely declined all oftenfive 
and difpleafing truths. $ Atterbury. 
The vulgar thus through imitation err, 
As oft the earned by being fingular ; 
So much they fcorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purpo/ely go wrong. Pope. 
Pu’rprise. n.f. [pourtris, old Fr. purprifum, law Lat.) A 
clofs or inclofure ; as alfo the whole compa{s of a manour. 
The place of juftice is hallowed ; and thercfore not only 
the bench, but the foot-pace and precinéts, and purpri/e ought 
to be preferved without corruption. Bacon's Effays. 
Purr. ». f. A fea lark. Ainfworth, 
To Purr. v.a. To murmur as a cat or leopard in pleafure. 
PURSE. a. [bourfe, Fr. pwrs, Welfh.] A fmall bag in 
which money is contained. 
he bears the fuse too; fhe is a region in Guiana all gold 
and bounty. Shakefp. Merry Vives of Windjor. 
Shull the fon of England prove a thief, 
And take purjes ? Shakejp. Henry IV. 
He fent certain of the chief prifoners, richly apparalled 
with their pur/es full of money, into the city, ` Knolles. 
I will give him the thoufand pieces, and, to his great fur- 
prife, prefent him with another purje of the fame value. Add, 
To Purse. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. lo put into a purfe. 


Tam fpell-caught by Philidel, 


And pursd within a net. Dryden. 
I purs’d it up, but little reck’ning made, 

’ Till now that this extremity compell'd, 

I find it true. Milton. 


1. To contract as a purfe. 

Thou cried’ft, 

And did’ft contrac and purje thy brow together, 

As if thou then had’ft {hut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit. Shake/p. Othello. 

Po’asener. n. f. [purfe and nzt.} A net of which the mouth 
is drawn together by a ftring. 

Conies are taken by pur/enets in their burrows. Mortimer. 

Pu rsEPROUD. adj. [purje and proud.] Puffed up with money. 
Du'xser. x. f. [from purfe.) The paymatter of a fhip. 

A DAA 
PORE tn J. [from purfy.] Shortnefs of breath. 
Pu'RsLain. n. f. [portulaca, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of furflain confills of many leaves, which ex- 
pandin form of a rote, out of whofe flower-cup, which con- 
litis of one leaf, arifes the pointal, which, together with the 
flowcr-cup, becomes a fruit, for the moft part oval, full of 
{mall feeds, and furnifhed with two fhells or hufks at top ; of 
which the outer one, which was the part of the flower-cup 
that was fplit in two, opens firft; and the inner one, which 
is the pointal inlarged, opens lait, doubly and tranfverfely, 
while the lower part of the flower-cup adheres tothe foot- 
ftalk. Miller. 

The medicaments, proper to diminifh the milk, are 

lettice, furflain and endive. Wijeman’s Surgery. 
Pursu’AcLe. adj. [from pur/ue.] What may be purfued. 
Pursu’ance. n. f. [from purfue.]  Profecution ; procefs. 
Fursu’anr. adj. [from purfue.] Done in confequcnce or pro- 
{ccution of any thing. 
Vo PURSUE. v. a. [pourfurure, Fr.] 

1. “Lochafe; to follow in hoftility. 

Love like a fhadow flies, when fubftance love pur/ues ; 
Purfuing that that flies, and flying what pur/ues. Shake/p. 
When Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 

he armed his trained fervants, and pur/ued. Gen. xiv. 14. 
To thy {peed add wings, 

Left with a whip of fcorpions I purfue 

‘Thy lingering. 

2. To profecute ; to continue. 

As rightcoufnefs teudeth to life; fo he that pur/ueth evil, 
perjucth it to his own death. Prov. xii. 19. 

Infatiate to pur/ue 


Milton. 


Vain war with heaven. Milton. 
I will pur/ue 
This ancient ftory, whether falfe or true. Dryden, 


When men pur/ue thcir thoughts of fpace, they ftop at the 


confines of body, as if {pace were there at anend. Locke, 
Bosio imitate; to follow as an example. 
he fame of ancient matrons you pur/ue, 
And ftand a blamclefs pattern to the new. Dryden, 
4. To endeavour to attain. 
__ Let us not then purfue 
Splendid vaflalage. Milton, 
We happinels purfue; we fly from Pain ; 
Yet the purfuit, and yet the flight is vain, Prior. 


PUR 


To Puxrsu’e. v. n. To go on; to proceed. 
I have, pur/ues Carneades, wondered chymifs Mould not 
confider. Boyle. 
Pursu’er. n. f. [from purfue.] One who follows in hoftility, 
Fled with the reft, 
And falling from a hill he was fo bruis’d; 
That the pur/uers took him. Shakefh. Henry lV, 
His {witt pur,wers from heav’n’s gates diicern 
Th’ advantage, and defcending tread us down 
Thus drooping. Aliltows Par. Loft, b.i. 
Like a declining ftatefman left forlorn 
To his friends pity and pur/uers fcorn. 
Pursu IT. ee [pourfuite, er: | 
1. The a& of following with hoftile intention. 
Arm, warriors, arm for fight! the foe at hand, 
Whom fled we thought, will fave us long pur/uit. Milton. 
2. Endeavour to attain. 
This means they long propos’d, but little gain’d, 

Yet after much pur/uit, at length obtain’d. Dryden, 

Its honours and vanities are continually pafing before him, 
and inviting his pur/ut. Rogers. 

He has annexed a fecret pleafure to the idea of any thing 
that is new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the 
purjuit after knowledge, and engage us to {earch into the 
wonders of his creation. Addi sn. 

The will, free from the determination of fuch defires, is 
left to the pw fuit of nearer fatisfactions, and to the removal 
of thofe unealineffes it feels in its longings after them, Locks, 

3. Protecution. 

He concluded with fighs and tears, to conjure them, that 
they would no more prefs him to give his content to a thing 
fo contrary to his realon, the execution whereof would break 
his heart, and that they would give over further pur/uit 
of it. Clarendon, 

Pu’rsulvanr. n. f.. [pourfuivant, Fr.] A ftate meilenger ; 
an attendant on the heralds. 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
‘The flitting tkics, like flying pur/uivant, Fairy Queen, 


Denham. 


Purfuivants he often for them fent. Hudberd, 
Thefe grey locks, the pur/u:vants of death, 
Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer, Shakefp, 


Send out a pur;urvant at arms 

To Stanley’s regiment ; bid him bring his power 

Before fun-rifing. Shakefp. Richard TII. 

For helmets, crefts, mantles, and fupporters, I leave the 
readcr to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, John Ferne, and 
John Guillim Portifmouth, pur/uivants of arms, who have 
diligently laboured in armory. Camden s Remains, 

The pu'fuivants came next, 


And like the heralds each his feutheon bore. Dryden. 
PU’RSY. adj. [poufif, Fr.] Shortbreathed and fat. 
In the fatneis of thefe pur/y times, 
Virtue itfelf of vice muit pardon beg, 
Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good. Shakefp. 


Now breathlefs wrong 
Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eafe, 
And pur/y infolence fhall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight. Shake[p. Timon of Athens. 
By thefe, the Medes 
Perfume their breaths, and cure old pur/y men. 
An hoftefs dowager, 
Grown fat and pur/y by retail 
Of pots of beer and bottl’d ale. Hudibras, p. iii. 
Pu/RTENANCE. n. f. [appertenance, Fr.] The pluck of an 
animal. 
Roaft the lamb with fire, his head with his legs and with 
the purtenance thereof. LXer 40. 
The fhaft againft a rib did glance, 
And gall’d him in the purtenance. 
To PU’RVEY. v. a. [pourvoir, Fr.] 
x. To provide with conveniencies. This fenfe is now not in 
ule. 


Temple. 


Hudibras, p. i. 


Give no odds to your foes, but do furvcy 
Yourfelf of fword before that bloody day. Fa. Queen. 
His houle with all convenience was purusy’d, * 
The reft he found. 
2. To procure. 
What though from outmoft land and fea purvey'd 
For him; each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not. 
To Pu’rvey. v. z. 


Drydin. 


Themfon’s Summer. 
To buy in provifions. 
I the praife 
Yield thee, fo well this day thou haf purvey’d. 
Purvevance. n. f. [from purvey. ] 
1. Provifion. 
Whence mounting up, they find furucyaxce meet 
OFf all, that royal princes court became. Fa. Que. 
2. Procurement of victuals. 
Some lands be more changeable than others ; as for their 
lying near to the borders, or becaule of great and continual 
purveyances that are made upon them. Bacon. 


Ailia. 


PURYE YOR. 


a a 


PUS 


PurvE'YoR. n. f. [from purvey:] 
1. One that provides victuals. 
‘The purveyors or victuallers are much to be condemned, ds 


not a little faulty in that behalf. Raleigh. 
2. A procurer ; a pimp. } 
T'hefe women are fuch cunning purveyors ! 

Mark where their appetites have once becn pleafed; 

The {ame refemblance in a younger lover, 

Lics brooding in their fancies the fame pleafures. Dryden. 

The ftranger, ravifh’d at his good fortune, is introduced 
to fome imaginary title; for this purveyor has her reprefenta- 
tives of fome of the fineft ladies. Addifon. 

Pu'rview. n. fe [pourven, French. } providing 
claule. 

‘Though the petition expreffes only treafon and felony, yet 
the act is general againft all appeals in parliament; and many 
times the purview of an act is larger than the preamble or the 
petition. Hale's Common Law of England. 

Pu RULENCE. 2%. f. [from purulent.] Generation of pus or 
Pu/RULENCY. } matter. 

Confumptions are induced by furulcncy in any of the 

vifcera. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
PURULENT: adj. (purulent, Fr. purulentus, Lat.] Confifting 
of pus or the running of wounds. 

A carcafe of man is moft infectious and odious to man, 
and purulent matter of wounds to found feth. Bacon. 

It {pews a filthy froth 

OF mattcr purulent and white, 

Which happen’d on the fkin to light, 

And thcre corrupting on a wound, 

Spreads leproty. Swift's Mifcel. 

An acrimonious or furulent matter, ftagnating in fome or- 
gen, is more ealily depofited upon the liver than any other 

ies Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
. n. f. [Latin.] The matter of a well digefted fore. 
Acrid fubftances break the veffcls, and produce an ichor 
inftead of laudable pus. Arbithnat. 

To PUSH. v.a. [poufcr, Fr.] 
1. To {trike with a thruft. 

If the ox pufh a man-fervant, he fhall be ftoned. Ex. xxi. 
2. To force or drive by impulfe of any thing. 

‘he youth pub away my feet. Fob xxx. 12. 
3- To force not by a quick blow, but by continued violence, 

Shew your mended faiths, 

To puf deftruction and perpetual fhame 

Out of the weak door of our fainting land. Shakefp. 

Through thee will we pu/b down our enemies. P/. xliv. 5. 

Waters forcing way, 

Sidelong had pu/b’d a mountain trom his feat, 

Half funk with all his pines. Milton. 

The defcription cf this terrible fcene threw her into an hy- 
flerick fit, which might have proved dangerous, if Cornelius 
had not been pu/bed out of the room. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

4. To prefs forward. 
He fcrewarns his care 

With rules to pu/h his fortune or to bear. Dryden. 

With ftuch impudence did he pu/b this matter, that when 
he heard the cries ot above a million of people begging for 
their bread, he termed it the clamours of faction. Addifon. 

Arts and ‘ciences, in one and the fame century, have ar- 
rived at-great perfection, and no wonder, fince every age has 
a kind of univerfal genius, which inclines thofe that live in 
it to fome particular ftudies, the work then being pu/hed on 
by many hands, muft go forward. Dryden. 

5. [o urge; to drive. n 

Ambition pu/hes the foul to fuch actiens, as are apt to pro- 

cure honour to the actor. Addi/on’s Spectator. 
6. To enforce ; to drive to a conclufion. 

We are prfhed tor an anfwer, and are forced at laft freely 
to confefs, that the corruptions of the adminiftration were in- 
tolerable. Swift. 

-. Lo importune ; to teaze. 
gow US!I1.0U2.7. 
1. Jo make a thruft. 
But iflues, ere the fight, his dread command, 

That none fhall dare 

With fhostned {word to ftab in clofer war, 

Nor pr/b with biting point, but ftrike at length. Dryden. 

A calf will fo manage his head, as though he would pu/b 
with his horns even betore they fhoot. __ Ray. 

Lambs, though they never faw the actions of thcir fpecies, 
pufb. with their foreheads, before the budding of a horn. 

i Addifon. 


Provifo ; 


p2 
Pus 


2. To make an effort. 
War feem’d afleep for nine long years; at length 
Both fides refolv’d to pu/h, we try’d our ftrength. Dryden, 

2. To make an attack. 
T ‘The king of the South fhall pu/» at him, and the king of 

the North fhall come again{t him. Dan. xi. 40. 
Pusu. n.f. [from the verb. ] ' 
1. Vhruft; the act of ftriking with a pointed inftrument, 


PUS 


Ne might his corfe be harmed 


With dint of fword or pu/b of pointed fpear. Spenfers 
So great was the puiliance of his puja, 
That from his fadle quite he did him bear. Fa. Queen. 


They, like refolute men, ftood in the face of the breach, 
receiving them with deadly fhot and puj/b of pike, in fuch fu- 
rious manner, that the Turks began to retire. Knolles, 

2. An impulle; force imprefled. 
Jove was not more 

With infant nature, when his fpacious hand 

Had rounded this huge ball of earth and feas 

To give it the firft pu/b, and {ee it roll 

Along the vaft abyts. Addifon’s Guardian 

3- Affault; attack. 
He gave his countenance againft his name, _ 

To laugh with gybing boys, and ftand the pu/h 

Of every beardlefs vain comparative.  Shake/p. Henry IV. 
= When {uch a refiftance is made, thefe bold talkers will 
draw in their horns, when their fierce and feeble pu/hes againft 


truth are repelled with pufhing and confidence. Watts. 
4. A forcible ftruggle ; a ftrong effort. 
A fudden pu/h gives them the overthrow ; 
Ride, ride, Meflala. Shake/p. 


Away he goes, makes his pu/b, ftands the fhock of a 
battle, and compounds for leaving of a leg behind him. 

. L’Eftrange. 

We have beaten the French from all their advanced polts, 

and driven them into their laft entrenchments: one vigorous 

pu/o, one general affault will force the enemy to cry out for 


quarter. Addifon: 
5. Exigence ; trial. 
We'll put the matter to the prefent pu/h. Shake/p. 


*Tis common to talk of dying for a triend; but when it 
comes to the pu/h, ’tis no more than talk. L’ Eftrange. 
The queftion we would put, is not whether the facrament 
of the mafs be as truly propitiatory, as thofe under the law ? 
but whether it be as truly a facrifice? if fo, then it is a true 
proper facrifice, and is not only commemorative or reprefen- 
tative, as we are told at a pufh. Atterburye 
6. A fudden emergence. 
There’s time enough for that ; 
Left they defire, upon this pu/h, to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. Shake/p. Winter's Tale, 
7. [Puftula, Lat.] A pimple; an efflorefcence ; a wheal. 

He that was praifed to his hurt, fhould have a pu/h rife upon 
his nofe; as a blifter will rife upon one’s tongue, that tells 
a lye. Bacon’s Effays. 

Pu’sHer. n. f. [from pu/h.] He who pushes forward. 

Pu'sHinG. adj. [from puyb.] Enterprifing; vigorous. 

Pu’sHPIn. n. f. [pw and pin.) A child’s play, in which pins 
are pufhed alternately. 

Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice of wifdom 
out of the mouth of a philofopher, deferve as well to be 
whipt, as boys for playing at pu/hpin, when they fhould be 
learning. L’Eftrange. 

PUSILLANIMITY. n. f. [pufillanimite, Fr. pufillus and animus, 
Lat.] Cowardice; mcannefs of fpirit. 

The property of your excellent fherris is the warming of 
the blood, which, before cold and fettled, left the liver white 
and pale, the badge of pu/illanimity and cowardice.  Shake/p. 

The Chinefe fail whcre they will; which fheweth, that 
their law of keeping out ftrangers is a law of pu/illanimity and 
fear. Bacon’s New Atiantis. 

It is obvious, to diftinguifh between an act of courage and 
an act of rafhnefs, an act of pufllanimity and an act of great 
modefty or humility. South's Sermons. 

PUSILLA’NIMOUS. adj. [pufillanime, Fr. pufillus and animus, 
Lat.] Meanfpirited ; narrowminded ; cowardly, 

An argument fit for great princes, that neither by overmea- 
furing their forces, they lofe themfelves in vain enterprizes ; 
nor, by undervaluing them, defcend to fearful and pu/illani- 
mous counfels. Bacon’s Effays. 

He became pu/illanimous, and was eafily ruffled with every 
little paffion within; fupine, and as openly expofed to an 
temptation from without. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

What greater inftance can there be of a weak pu/illanimous 
temper, than for a man to pafs his whole life in oppofition to 
his own fentiments. Spectator, N& 576, 

PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS. n. f. [from pu/illanimous.] Meannefs 
of fpirit. 

Puss. n. /. [I know not whence derived ; pu/o, Lat. is a dwarf.] 

1. The fondling name of a cat. 

A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his humble 
fuit to Venus to turn pu/s into a woman, L’ Ejirange. 

Let pu/s practife what nature teaches, Watts. 

I will permit my fon to play at apodidrafcinda, which can 


be no other than our pu/s in a corner, Arbuth. end Pope. 
2. The {port{naan’s term for a hare, 
Poor honctt pu/s, 
It grieves my heart to fee thee thus ; 
But hounds eat fheep as well as hares, Gaye 


PUSTULE. 


PU'STULE. n f. [pu/tule, Fr. puflila, Lat.] A fmall fwelling ; 
a pimple; a pufh; an cflorefcence- ` 
The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the veficls, pro- 

_ ducing hemorrhages, puflules red, black and gangrenous. Arb. 

Pu'srutous. adj. [from pu/fule. } Full of puftulcs ;'pimply. 

To Puts v.a. [of this word, fo common tn the Enelifh lan- 

guage, it is very dificult to find the etymology; putter, to 
plant, is Danith. Yunius.] 

1, ‘Lo lay or repofite in any place. ~ 
God planted a garden, and thereshe put a man. Gen. ii. 8. 
Speak unto him; and put words in his mouth: Ex. iv. 15. 
1f a man put in his beat, and feed in another man’s held ; 

e of the beft-of his own fhall he make reftitution. Ex. xxi. 5. 

In thefe he put two weights. Milton. 

Feed land with beafts and horfes, and after both put in 

flheep. Wlortimer’s Hufbandry. 
2, To place in any fituation. 

When he had put them all out, ‘he entereth in. Maur. v. 40. 

Your {peedy cherubims 

Put to their’mouths the founding alchimy. Milton. 

Put a!l your other fubjects together ; they have not taken 

half the pains for your majefty’s fervice that Í have. L’h/ir. 

‘Lo place in any {tate or condition, 

Before we will lay by our juft born arms, 
We'll put.thee down, ’wainft whom thefe arms we bear, 
Or add a royal number to the dead. Shake/p. 
Put me ina furety with thee. Fob xvii. 3. 
The ftones he put for his pillows. Gen. xxviii. II. 
He hath put my brethren far from me. Fob xix. 13. 
As we were put in truft with the gofpel, even fo we fpeak, 
not as pleafing men, but God. 1 Thefit. 4- 
They Mall ride upon horfes, every one put in array like a 
man to the battle againft thee. Wiig Ze 
He put them into ward three days. Gen. xlii. 17. 
She fh2ll be his wife, he may not pz her away. Deut. xxii. 
Daniel faid, put thefe two alide. Suf. v.51. 
Having loft two of their braveft commanders at fea, they 
durft not st it to a battle at fea, and fet up their reft wholly 


ae 


upon the land enterprize. Bacon. 
This queftion afk’d puts me in doubt. Milton. 

So nature prompts ; fo foon we go aftray, 
W hen old experience futs us in the way. Dryden. 


Men may put government into what hands they pleate. 
Locke. 
He that has any doubt of his tenets, received without ex- 
amination, ought to put himfelf wholly into this ftate of ig- 
norance, and throwing wholly by all his former notions, ex- 
aminethem with a perfect indiffcrence. Locka. 
Declaring by word or action a fedate, fettled defign upon 
another man’s life, puts him in a ftate of war with him. Locke. 
As for the time of putting the rams to the cwes, you muft 
confider at what time your grafs will maintain them. Mort. 
If without any provocation gentlemen will fall upon one, 
in an affair wherein his intereft and reputation are embarked, 
they cannot complain of being put into the number of his 
enemies. Pope. 
. To repofe. 
Hew wilt thou put thy truft on Egypt for chariots. 2 Kings. 
God was entreated of them, becaufe they put their truft in 
him. 1 Chr. v.20. 
. To truft; to give up. 
Thou fhalt put all in the hands of Aaron, and wave them 
for a wave- offering. Ex. xxix. 24. 
6. To expole ; to apply to any thing. 
A finew cracked feldom recovers its former ftrength, or the 
memory cf it leaves a lafting caution in the man, not to put 


p 


in 


the part quickly again to robuft employment. Locke. 
+. To pufh into action. 
: Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. Milton, 


When men and women are mixed and well chofen, and 
put their beft qualities forward, there may be any intercourfe 
of civility and good will. Swift. 

$. To apply. 

Your goodlicft young men and afics he will put them to his 
work. 1 Sam, viii. 16. 

No man, having put his hand to the plough and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God. Luke ix. 62. 

Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou putte/? thine hands 
unto. Deut. xii. 18. 

Chymical operations are excellent tools in the hands of a 
hatural philofopher, and are by him applicable to many nobler 
ufes, than they are wont to be put to in laboratories. Boyle. 

lhe avarice of their relations put them to painting, as 
more gainful than any other art. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The great difference in the notions of mankind, is {rom 
the diffcrent ufe they put their faculties to. Locke. 

{ expe anoflpring, docile and tractable in whatever we 
put them to. Tatler, N° 75. 

g. To ule any action by which the place or ftate of any thing 


is changed. 
J do but keep the peace, put up thy fword. Shakefp. 


PrU/T 


Pai up your {word ; if this young gentleman : 


Have dane offence, I take the fault on me. Shaka. 
He put his hand-unto his neighbour's goods. Exexxit. 


Whatfoever cannot. be-digeited by ithe ftomach, is’ by tke 
ftomach either put up by vomit, or.pat down to the guts. 
Bacon. 
It påts aiman from all employment, and makes a. man’s 
difcourfes tedious. Taylor's Rule of Living loty. 
A nimble fencer will put in a thruft o quick, that) the foil 
will be in your bolom, when you thoughtiit a yard off. Digby, 
A man, not having the power of his own life, cannot put 
himfelé under the abfolute arbitrary power of another to take 
it. l Locke. 
Inftead of making apologies, I will fend it with my hearty 
prayers, that thofe few direétions I have here put together, 
may be'truly uiciul to you. Woke. 
He will know’ the truth of thefe maxims, upon the firit 
occafion that fhall make him put together thofe ideas; and ob- 
ferve whether they agree or dilagrec, Line. 
When you cannot get dinner ready, pot the clock Back. » 
Swift's Directions tothe Cook. 
10. To caufe; to produce. á 
There is great variety in men’s underitanding ; and. their 
natural conftitutions put fo wide a diference between fome 
men, that induftry would never be abie to matter. Locke. 
11. To comprife ; to confign to writing. 
Cyrus made proclamation, and put it alfo in writing. 2 Chr, 
12. To add. 
Whatfoever God doeth, nothing can be put to it, nor any 
thing taken from it. Eel. Mi. 14. 
13. To place in a reckoning. . 
If we will rightly eftimate things, we fhall find, that mott 
of them are wholly to be put on the account pt labour. Locke. 
That fuch atemporary life, as we now have, is beiter than 
no being, is evident by the high vue we put upon it our- 
felves. i Laocse. 
14.. To reduce to any ftate. 
Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling fcarfs off Cafar's images, 
are put to filence. Shake[d. Julius Cajar. 
‘This difhonours you no more, 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which elfe would pu? you to your fortune. 
And five of you fhall chafe an hundred, and an hundred of 
you fhall put ten thoufand to flight. Lev. xxvi. 8. 
With well-doing, ye may put to filence foolifh men. 1 Pet. 
The Turks were in every place put to the worlt, and lay 
by heaps flain. Knolles’s Lift. of te Turks. 
This {crupulous way would make us deny our fenfes; for 
there is fcarcely any thing but puts our reafon to a ftand. Coll. 
Some modern authors, oblerving what ftraits they have 
been put to to find ‘out water enough for Noah’s flood, fay, 
Noah’s flood was not univerfal, but a national inundation. 
Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 
We fee the miferable fhifts fome men are put tos when 
that, which was founded upon, and fupported by idolatry, is 
become the fan@tuary of atheifm. Bentley. 
15. To oblige; to urge. 


Thofe that put their bodies to endure in health, may, in- 


moft fickneffes, be cured only with diet and tendering. 


Bacon. 

The difcourfe I mentioned was written to a private friend, 
who put me upon that tafk. Boyle. 
He put to proof his high fupremacy. Milton. 


When the wifeft counfel of men have with the greateft 
prudence made laws, yet frequent emergencies happen which 
they did not forefee, and therefore they are put upon repeals 
and fupplements of fuch their laws ; but Almighty God; by 
one fimple forefight, forefaw all events, and could therefore 
fit laws proportionate to the things he made. Hale. 

We are put to prove things, which can hardly be made 
plainer. Tillotfon. 

Where the lofs can be but temporal, every {mall probabi- 
lity of it need not put us fo anxioufly to prevent it. South. 

They fhould feldom be put about doing thole things, but 
when they have a mind. Locke. 

16. To propofe ; to ftate. 

Aman of ‘Fyre, fkilful to work in gold and filver, to find 

out every device which fhall be put to him. 2 Chr. ii. 24. 
Put it thus—unfold to Staius ftraight, 

What to Jove’s car thou didft impart of late: 

He'll ftare, Dryden. 

The quettion originally put and -difputed in publick {chools 
was, whether, under any pretence whatfoever, at may BE 
lawful to refift the fupreme magiftrate. r . 

I only put the queition, whether, in reafon, it would, not 
have been proper the kingdom fhould have reccived timely 
notice. Sng iz 

I put the cafe at the wort, by fuppofing what feldom hap- 
pens; that a courfe of virtue makes -us miferable inthis life. 


Spectator, NY 576. 
. ov l ig . 
17. To form ; to regulate 18. To reach 
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18. To reach to another. ; 

Wo unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, that putteft 
thy bottle tohim, and makeft him drunken. Hab.ii. 15. 

19. To bring into any {tate of mind or temper. 

Solyman, to put the Rhodians out of all fufpicion of inva- 
fion, fent thofe foldiers he had levied in the countries ncareft 
unto Rhodes far away, and fo upon the fudden to fet upon 
them. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Tiris. 

His highnefs put him in mind of the promife he had made 
the day before, which was fo facred, that he hoped he would 
not violate it. Clarendon. 

To put your ladyfhip in mind of the advantages you have 


in all thefe points, would look like a defign to flatter you. 


Temple. 
I broke all hofpitable laws, 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble perfon in a fright. Dryden. 


The Jeaft harm that befalls children, Auts them into com- 

plaints and bawling. Locke on Education. 
20. To offer; to advance. 

I am as much afhamed to put a loofe indigefted play upon 
the publick, as I fhould be to offer brafs money ina pay- 

~ ment. Dryden. 

Wherever he futs a flight upon good works, ’tis as they 
ftand diftin@ from faith. Atterbury, 

21. To unite; to place as an ingredient. 

He has right to put into his complex idea, fignified by the 
word gold, thofe qualities, which upon trial he has found 
united. Locke. 

22. To Pur by. To turn off ; to divert. 

Watch and refift the devil; his chief defigns are to hinder 
thy defire in good, to put thce by from thy fpiritual employ- 
ment. ' Taylor. 

A fright hath put by an ague fit, and mitigated a fit of the 
gout. Grew’s Cofmol. 

23. To Put by. To thruft afide. 

Bafilius, in his old years, marrying a young and fair lady; 
_ had of her thofe two daughters fo famous in beauty, which 

fut by their young coufin from that expe¢tation. Sidiicy. 

: Was the crown offer`d him thrice ? 

—Ay, marry, was’ft, and he put it by thrice, 

Every time gentler tan other. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 

Jonathan had died for being fo, 


Had not jut God put by th’ unnatural blow. Cozvley. 
When I drove a thruft, home as I could, 
To reach his traitor heart, he put it by, 
"And cried, fpare the ftripling. Dryden. 
24. To Pur down. To baffle ; to reprcfs ; to cruth. 
How the ladies and'I have put him down / Shake/p. 


25. To Put down. To degrade. 
: The greedy thirft of royal crown 

Stirr’d Porrex up to put his brother diwn. Fa. Queen. 

The king of Egypt put Jchoahaz down at Jerufalem. 2 Ch. 
26. Yo Pur down, To bring into difute. 

Sugar hath put down the ufe of honey; inafmuch as we 
` have loft thofe preparations of honey, which the ancicnts 
* had. Bacon. 

With copper collars and with brawny backs, 

Quite to put down the fafhion of our blacks. 
27. To Put down. To confute. 

We two faw you four fet on four; mark now how a plain 

tale thall put you down. Skakefp. Henry IV. 
28. To PuT forth. To propofe. 

Samfon faid, I will now put fortha riddle unto you. Fudg. 

29. To Pur forth. To extend. 
He put forth his hand, and pulled her in. 
30. YoPur forth. oenit, as a fprouting plant. 

An excellent obfervation of Ariftotle, why fome plants are 

of greater age than living creatures, for that they yearly put 
Jorth new leaves; whereas living creatures tut forth, after their 
period of growth, nothing but hair and nails, which are ex- 
crements. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 


ryden. 


Gen. viii. 9. 


He faid, let th’ earth 
Put forth the verdant grafs, herb yielding fecd, 


And fruit-tree yielding fruit. Milton. 

31. To PuT forth. To exert. 
I put not forth my goodnefs. Milton. 
In honouring God, put forth all thy ftrength. Taylor. 


We fhould put forth all our ftrength, and, without having 
an eye to his preparations, make the greateft pufh we are 
able. Addifon, 

32. To Put in. To interpofe. 
Give me leave to put in a word to tell you, that I am glad 


~ you allow us different degrees of worth. — Cellier. 
33. To Pur inpractice. To ufe; to exercile. 
i Neither gods nor man will give conlent, 
To put in practice your unjuft intent. Dryden. 


34. To Pur off To diveft; to lay afide. 


None of us put off our cloaths, faving that every one fut 
_ them of for wathing. Nekem. iv. 23. 
Put off thy fhoes from off thy feet. WX: li.) 5. 


PU T 


Ambition, like a torrent, ne’er looks baek ; 
And is a fwelling, and the laft affection 
A high mind can put off. Benj. Fobnfon’s Cataline, 
It is the new fkin or fhell that putteth off the old; fo we 
fee, that it is the young horn that putteth off the old; and in 
birds, the young feathers put off the cld; and fo birds caft 


their beaks, the new beak putting off the old. Bacon. 
Ye thall dic perhaps, by putting off 
Human, to put on gods; death to be wifh’d. Milton. 
] for his fake will leave 
Thy bofom, and this glory next to tlice 
Freely put off, and for him laftly die. Milton. 


Let not the work of to-day be put of till to-morrow ; for 
the future is uncertain. L’ Eftranges 
When a man fhall be juft about to quit the ftage of this 
world, to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his laft ac- 
counts to God, his memory fhall ferve him for little elfe, but 


to terrify him with a frightful review of his paft life. South. 
Now the cheerful light her fears difpell’d, 
She with no winding turns the truth conceal’d, 
But tut the woman off, and ftood reveal’d. Dryden. 


My friend, fancying her to be an old woman of quality, 
fut off his hat to her, when the perfon pulling off his matk, 
appeared a fmock-faced young fellow. Addifon. 

Homer fays he guts off that air of grandeur which fo pro- 
perly belongs to his character, and debafes himfelf into a 
droll. Broom’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

35. To Pur of. To defeat or delay with fome artifice or ex- 
cufe. 

The gains of ordinary trades are honeft ; but thofe of bar- 
gains are more doubtful, when men fhould wait upon others 
necefity, broke by fervants to draw them on, put off others 
cunningly that would be better chapmen. Bacon. 

I hoped for a demonftration, but Themiftius hopes to put 
me off with an harangue. Boyle. 

Some hard words the goat gave, but the fox puts off all 
with a jeft. L’Eftrange. 

I do not intend to be thus put off with an old fong. More. 

Do men in good carneft think that God will be put off fo? 
Or that the law of God will be baffled with a lie cloathed in 
a {coff? South. 

This is a very unreafonable demand, and we might put him 
off with this anfwer, that there are feveral things which all 
men in their wits difbelieve, and yct none but madmen will 
go about to difprove. Bentley, 

36. ToPur of. To delay; todefer; to procraftinate. 

So many accidents may deprive us of our lives, that we 
can never fay, that he who negleéts to fecure his falvation to- 
day, may without danger put it off to to-morrow. Wake. 

37- To Pur of. To pafs fallacioufly. 

He feems generally to prevail, perfuading them to a con- 
fidence in fome partial works of obedience, or elfe to put off 
the care of their falvation to fome future opportunities. Rog. 

38. To Pur off. To difcard. 
Upon thefe taxations, 
The clothiers all put off 
The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers, Shake/p. 
39. To Pur of. To recommend ; to vend or obtrude. 

The effects which pafs between the fpirits and the tangible 
parts, arc not at all handled, but put off by the names of vir- 
tues, natures, actions, and paffions. Bacon. 

It is very hard, that Mr. Steele fhould take up the artificial 
reports of his own faction, and then put them off upon the 
world as additional fears of a popith fucceffor. Swift. 

40. To Pur on or upon. To impute; to charge. 
41. To Pur on or upon. To inveft with, as cloaths or covering. 
Strangely vifited people he cures, 
Hanging a golden ftamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy pray’rs. Shakefp. Macbeth 
Give even way unto my rough affairs ; 
Put not you on the vifage of the times, 
And be like them to Percy troublefome. 
So fhall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviour from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntlefs {pirit of refolution. Shakefp. King John. 

Rebekah took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. 

Gen. xxvii. Ts. 

If God be with me, and give me bread to eat, and raiment 

to put on, then fhall the Lord be my God. Gen. xxviii. 20, 
She has 

Very good fuits, and very rich; but then 

She cannot put’em on; fhe knows not how 

To wear a garment, Benj. Fobnfow TOM 

Taking his cap from his head, he faid, rain appe 
hold two heads, and therefore it muft be fitted to one, and 

- . F, > 
fo put it on again. Knolles’s Hif. of the Turkse 

Avarice puts on the canonical habit, Decay of Piety. 

Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he had in the 
world, and fo put on the fhape of a man. L Effranges 
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The little ones are taught to be proud of thcir cloaths, be- 
fore they can put them on. - Locke. 
42. TaPurT on. To forward ; to promote; to incite. 
I grow fearful, 
By what yourfelf too late have {poke and done, 
That you protect this courfe, and put iton t 
By your allowance. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Say, you ne’er had don't, 
But by our putting on. 
Others envy to the ftate draws, and puts on 
For contumelies receiv’d. Benj. Jobnfon s Catiline. 
This came handfomely to fut on the peace, becaufe it was 
a fair example of a peace bought. Bacon's Henry VII 
As danger did approach, her fpirits rofe, 
And putting on the king difmay’d her foes. 
To Pur onor upon. ‘lo impofe ; to inflict. 
I have offended; that which thou putte/? on me, I will 
bear. 2 Kings xviii. 14. 
He not only undermineth the bafe of religion, but puts upon 
us the remotett error from truth. Brown. 
The ftork found he was put upon, but fet a good face how- 


Shake/p. Coriolanus. 


Halifax. 
43 


ever upon his entertainment. L’ Ejirange. 
Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourfelves, by taking words 
Locke. 


for things. À ) 
Why are fcripture maxims put upon us, without taking no- 


tice of {cripture examples which lie crofs them. Atterbury. 
44. ToPut on. To aflume ; to take. 
The duke hath fut on a religious life, 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court. 
Wife men love you, in their own defpight, 
And, finding in their native wit no cafe, 
Are forc’d to put your folly s» to pleafe. Dryden. 
There is no quality fo contrary to any nature which one 
cannot affect, and put on upon occafion, in order to jerve an 


Shakefp. 


intereft. Swift. 
45. To PuT over. To refer. 
For the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o'er to heav’n, and to my mother. Shakefp. , 


46. To Pur out. To place at ufury. 
Lord, who fhall abide in thy tabernacle? he that puttcth 
not out his money to ufury. Pf. xv. 5+ 
To live retir’d upon his own, 
He call’d his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pelf, 
Soon fplit him on the former fhelf, 
He pui it out again Dryden’s Horace. 
Money at ufe, when returned into the hands of the owner, 
ufually lies dead therc ull he gets a new tenant for it, and can 
put it out again. Locke. 
An old ufurer, charmed with the pleafures of a country 
life, in order to make a purchafe, called in all his money ; 
but, ina very few days after, he put it out again.  Addifon. 
Onc hundred pounds only, put out at intereft at ten per 
cent. doth in feventy years encreafe to above one hundred 
thoufand pounds. Child. 
47. ToPur out. To extinguifh. 
The Philiftines put out his eyes. 
Wherefover the wax floated, the flame forfook it, 
laft it fpread all over, and put the flame quite out. 
I muft die 
Betray'd, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out. Milton. 
In places that abound with mines,when the fky feemed clear, 
there would fuddenly arife a certain fteam, which they call a 
damp, fo grofs and thick, that it would oftentimes put out 
their candles. Boyle. 
This barbarous inftance of a wild unreafonable paffion, 
quite put out thofe little remains of affection fhe ftill had for 
her lord. Addifon's Spectater, N° 171. 
48. ToPuT out. To emit, as a plant. 
Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love of appreach 
_to the fun, forfake their firft root, and put cut another more 
towards the top of the earth. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 
49. To Pur out. To extend; to protrude. 
When fhe travailed, the one put out his hand. 
so, To Pur out. To expel; to drive from. 
When they have overthrown him, and the wars are finifhed, 


Judg. xvii. 21. 
till at 
Bacon. 


Gen, 


fhall they them{clves be put out Q Spenfèr. 
Iam refolved, that when I am put out of the ftewardinip, 
they may receive me into their houfes. Luke xvi. 4. 


The nobility of Caftile put out the king of Arragon, in fa~ 

vour of king Philip. Bacons Henry VII. 
51. To Pur out. ‘To make publick. 

You tell us, that you fhall be forced to leave off your mo- 
defty ; you mean that little which is left; for it was worn to 
rags when you put out this medal. Dryden, 

When I was. at Venice, they were putting out curious 
ftamps of the feveral edifices, moft famous for thcir beauty 
or magnificence. Addijon. 

52. Jo PUT out. To difconcert. 
There is no affcctation in paffion ; for that putteth a man 
-cut of his precepts, and in a new cafe there cultom leaveth 
him. Bacon. 
S 
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53. ToPur to. To kill by; to punifh by. 
From Ireland am I come, 
To fignify that rebels there are up, : 
And put the Englilhmen unto the fword. Shakefp, 
‘There were no barks to throw the rebels into, and fend 
them away by fea, they were put all to the fword. Bacon, 
Such as were taken on either fide, were put to the {word or 
to the halter. Clarendon. 
Soon as they had him at their mercy, 
They put him to the cudgel fiercely. Hudibras. 
54. ToPurr tait. To diftrels ; to perplex; to prefs hard. 
What would’ft thou write of me, if thou fhould’t 
praife me. 
—O gentle lady, do not put me to't, 
For I am nothing if not critical. Shake[p. Othello. 
Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abfence ; 
He puts tranfgreffion to’t. Shake[p. Meaf. for Meaf. 
‘They havea leader, i 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to't. Shakefp. 
It is to be put to quettion in general, whether it be lawful 
for chriftian princes to make an invafive war, fimply for the 


propagation of the faith! Bacon. 
Į was not more concern’d in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerfa] {tate 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive fkies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 


He took the opportunity of purfuing an argument, which 

had been before ftarted, and put it to her in a lyllogifm. Add. 
They were actually making parties to go up to the moon 
togcther, and were more put to it how to meet with accom- 
modations by the way, than how to go thither. Addifon. 
The figures and letters were fo mingled, that the coiner 

was hard put to it on what part of the money to beftow the 
infcription. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

I fall be hard put to it, to bring mytelf off. Addifon. 

s5. To Put t.. To aflitt with. 


Zelmane would have put ta her helping hand, but fhe was 


taken a quivering. Sidney. 
The carpenters being fet to work, and every one putting to 
his helping hand, the bridge was repaired. Knolles. 


56. To Pur todeath, To kill. 
It was fpread abroad, that the king had a purpofe to put to 
death Edward-Plantagenet in the Tower. Bacon. 
One Bell was put to death at Tyburn, for moving a new re- 
bellion. Hayward, 
Teuta fut to death one of the Roman ambafladors ; fhe was 
obliged, by a fuccefsful war, which the Romans made, to 
conient to give up all the fea coaft. Arbuthnot, 
57. To Pur together. To accumulate into one fum or mafs. 
This laft age has made a greater progrefs, than all ages be- 
fore put together. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
58. To Pur up. To pals unrevenged. 
I will indeed no longer endure it ; nor am I yet perfuaded 
to fut up in peace what already I have foolifhly fuffered. Shak. 
Ít is prudence, in many cafes, to put up the injuries of a 
weaker enemy, for fear of incurring the difpleafure of a 
ftronger. L &ftrange. 
How many indignities does he pafs by, and how many af- 
faults does he jut up at our hands, becaufe his love is in- 
vincible. South. 
The Canaanitifh woman muft put up a refufal, and the re- 
proachful name of dog, cominonly uled by the Jews of the 


heathen. Boyle. 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right worfhipful on fhoulder-blade. Hudibras. 
Such national injuries are not to be put up, but when the 
offender is below refentment. Addifon. 


59. To Pur up. To emit; to caufe to germinate, as plants. 

Hartfhorn fhaven, or in {mall pieces, mixed with dung, 
and watered, puttcth up mufhrooms. Bacon. 

60. To Pur up. To expofe publickly: as, thee goods are put 
up to fale. 
61. ToPur up. To ftart. 

In town, whilit I am following one charaéter, I am croffed 
in my way by ancther, and put up fuch a variety of odd crea- 
tures in both fexes, that they foil the fcent of one another, 
and puzzle the chace. Addifon’s Spectator. 

62. Jo Put up. To hoard. 

Himfclf never put up any of the rent, but difpofed of itb 

the afftance of a reverend divine to augment the vicars 


portion. Spelman 
63. To Put up. To hide. yya 
Why fo earncflly feck you to put up that letter, Shake/p- 


64. To Pur upon. ‘Vo incite; to inftigate. a 
The great preparation put the king upon the refolution of 
having fuch a body in his way. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Thofe who have. lived wickedly before, mu{t meet with 

a creat deal more trouble, becaule they are put upen changing 
the whole courte of their life. Tilloryon. 
This caution will put them upon confidering, and teach 
them the neceffity of examining more than they do. | Lacke. 
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It need not be any wonder, why I fhould employ myfelf 
upon that ftudy, or put others upon it. Walker. 
He replicd, with fome vehemence, that he would under- 
take to prove trade would be the ruin of the Englifh nation ; 
I would fain have put him upon it. Addifon. 
This put me upon obferving the thicknefs of the glafs, and 
confidering whether the dimenfions and’ proportions of the 
rings may be truly derived from it by computation. Newton. 
Tt banifhes from our thoughts: a lively fenfe of religion, 
and puts us “pon fo eager a purfuit of the advantages of life, 
as to leave us no inclination to reflect on the great author of 
them. Atterbury. 
Thefe wretches put us upon all mifchief, to feed their lufts 
and extravagancies. Swift. 
65. To Pur upon. To impofe; to lay upon. 
When in fwinifh fleep, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His fpungy officers, who fhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 
66. To PUT upon trial. To expofe or fummon to a folemn and 
judicial examination. 
Chrift will bring all to life, and then they fhall be put every 
one upon his own trial, and reccive judgment. Locke. 
Jack had done more wifely, to have put himfelf upon the 
trial of his country, and made his defence in form, Arbuth. 
To Por. v. 2. 
1. To go or move. 
~The wind cannot be perceived, until there be an eruption 
‘of a great quantity from under the water ; whereas in the 
firft putting up, it cooleth in little portions. Bacon. 
2. To fhoot or germinate. 
In fibrous roots, the fap delighteth more in the earth, and 
therefore putteth downward. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 
3. To fteer a veflcl. 
“An ordinary fleet could not hope to fucceed againft a place 
that has always a confiderable number of men of war ready 


to put to fea. Addifon. 
His fury thus appeas’d, he puts to land; 
“The ghofts forfake their feats. Dryden. 


4. ToPur forth, To leave a port. 
Order for fea is given ; 
They have tut forth the haven. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
5. To Pur forth. “To germinate ; to bud; to fhoot out. 
No man is free, 
But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 
~ Amongft the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometimes puts forth. Shake/p. Winter's Tule. 
The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs. Cant. ii. 13. 
Take earth from under walls where nettles put forth in 
abundance, without any ftring of the nettles, and pot that 
earth, and fet in it ftock gillifowers. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 
Hirfute roots, befides the putting forth upwards and down- 
„wards, pufteth forth in round. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 
6. -To Pur in. To enter a haven. 
As Homer went, the fhip put in at Samos, where he con- 


* tinued the whole winter, {inging at the houfes of great men, 
with a train of boys after him. Pope. 
2. To PUT in jor. To claim ; to ftand candidate for. A me- 


taphor, I fuppofe, from putting each man his lot into a box. 

This is fo grown a vice, that I know not whether it do not 
put in for the name of virtue. Locke. 
8. Jo Pur in. To offer a claim. 

They fhall ftand for feed; they had gone down too, but 

that a wife burgher put in for them. Shake/p. 
`. Although aitrologers may here put in, and plead the fecret 
“influence of this ftar, yet Galen, in his comment, makes no 
` fuch confideration. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
“If a man fhould fut in to be one of the knights of Malta, 
he might modcftly enough prove his {ix defcents againft a lefs 
qualified competitor. Collier. 
o. ToPur of. To leave land. 

As the hackney boat was putting off, a boy defiring to be 
¿staken in, was retufed. Addifon. 
‘ro. To Pur over. To fail crofs. 

' Gir Francis Drake came coafting along from Cartagena, a 
© city of the main land to which he put over, and took it. Abbot, 
‘1. To Pur tofea. To fet fail ; to begin the courfe. 

It is manifcft, that the duke did his beft to come down, 


~ and to put to fea. j l Bacon. 
Š He warn’d him for his fafety to provide ; 
Not put to fea, but fafe on fhore abide. Dryden. 


They put to fea with a fect of three hundred fail, of which 
they lolt the half. PA D 
With frefh provifion hence our fleet to ftore, 
Confult our fafety, and put off to fea — 
To Pur up. To ofter one’s felf a candidate. | 
~ Upon the deceafe of alion, the beaíts met to chufe aking, 
~ when feveral put up. i , L frange. 
“13. To Put up. .To advance to; to bring one’s {elf forward. 
With this he put up to my lord, 
The courticrs kept thcir diftance duc, 
He twich’d his fleeve. 
. 


to | Pope. 


al 
pI2e 


Swift. 


POUL 


14. To Pur up with. To fulfer without refentment. 
Pur. n. f- (from the verb. ] 
1. An action of diftrefs. 
The ftag’s was a fore’d put, and a chance rather than a 
choice. L’Eftrange. 
2. A ruftick ; a clown, y 
Queer country puts extol queen Befs’s reign, 
And of lott hofpitality complain. 
3, Put off. tabxedile 5: iit. 
The fox’s put off is inftructive towards the government of 
our lives, provided his fooling be made our earnelt.) L'E/r. 
Pu'race. n. f. [putain, Fri] ‘In law, proftitution on the wo- 
man’s part. 
Pu’ranism. n. f. [putanifme, Fr.] The manner of living, or 
trade of a proftitute. Di 
Pu’rative. adj. [putatif, Fr. from puto, Lat.] Suppofed ; 
reputed. 
If a wife commits adultery, fhe fhall lofe her dower, though 
the be only a putative, and not a true and real wife. Ayliffe. 
PU'TID. adj. (putidus, Lat.] Mcan; low; worthlefs. 
He that follows nature is never out of his way; whereas 
all imitation is putid and fervile. L’ Ejirange. 
Pu'tipness. n. J. [from putid.] Meannefs ; vilenefs. 
Pu'TLOG. n. f. 
Put'ogs are pieces of timber or fhort poles, about feven foot 
long, to bear the boards they ftand on to work, and to lay 
bricks and mortar upon. Moxon’ s Mech. Exeretfes. 
Pu'TREDINOUS. adj. [from putred, Lat.] Stinking; rotten. 
A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
rennet is turned. Floyer. 
PUTREFACTION. ne f. (putrefaction, Fr. putris and facto, Lat.] 
The ftate of growing rotten ; the act of making rotten. 
Putrefaciion is a kind of fermentation, or inteftine motion 
of bodies, which tends to the deftruction of that form of their 
exiftence, which is faid to be their natural ftate. Quincy, 
If the fpirit protrude a little, and that motion be inordinate, 
there followeth putrefaction, which ever diffolveth the con- 
fiftence of the body into much inequality. Bacon. 
Vegetable putrefaction is produced by throwing green vege- 
tables in a heap in open warm air, and preffing them together, 
by which they acquire a putrid ftercoraveous tafte and 
odour. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


Bram/fton, 


From fwampy fens, 

Where putrefaction into life ferments, 

And breathes deftructive myriads. Thomfon’s Summer. 

PuTREFA‘CTIVE. adj. [from putrefacio, Lat.) Making rotten. 

They make putrefactive generations, conformable unto fe- 
minal produétions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If the bone be corrupted, the tutrefacrive {mell will dif- 
cover it. Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Pu'rrery. v. a. [putrifer, Fr. putrefacio, Lat.] To make 
rotten; to corrupt with rottennefs. 
To keep them here, 

They would but ftink, and putrefy the air. Shakefp. 

Many ill projects are undertaken, and private fuits putrefy 
the publick good. Bacon. 

The ulcer itfelf being putrefied, I {carified it and the parts 
about, fo far as I thought neceflary, permitting them to bleed 
freely, and thruft out the rotten flefh. Wifeman. 

A wound was fo putrefisd, as to endanger the bone. 4 emple. 

Such a conftitution of the air, as would naturally putre/y 
raw flefh, muft endanger by a mortification. Arbuthnot: 

To Pu'rrEFY. v.n. To rot. 

From the fole of the foot, even unto the head, there is no 
foundnefs in it, but wounds, and bruiies, and putrefying 
fores. sig 

All imperfe& mixture is apt to putrefy, and watry fubitances 
are more apt to putrefy than oily. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Thele hymns, though not revive, embalm and [pice 

The world, which elle would putrefy with vice. Donne. 

The pain proceeded from fome acrimony in the ferum, 
which, falling into this declining part, putrefied. IWifeman. 

PUTRE'SCENCE. x. j. [from putre/co, Latin.} The ftate of 
rotting. 

Now if any ground this effect from gall or choler, becaufe 

* being the fiery humour, it will readieft furmount the water, 
we may contefs in the common putre/cence, it may promote 
elevation. Brown’s Vu'gar Errours. 

PUTRE'SCENT. adj. [putrefcens, Lat.] Growing rotten. 

Aliment is not only neceflary for repairing the fluids and 
folids of an animal, but likewile to keep the fluids from the 
putrefcent alkaline ftate, which they would acquire by conftant 
inotion. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

PU'TRID. adj. [putride, Fr. putridus, Lat.] Rotten; corrupt. 

‘I he wine to putrid blood converted flows. Waller. 

If a nurfe feed only on flefh, and drink water, her milk 
inftead of turning four, will turn putrid, and finell like 
urine. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in which the ninr, 
or part of them, have fo little circulatory motion, that they 
fall into an inteftine one, and putrefy, which is commonly 
the cale after great evacuations, creat or exceffive heat. Quin. 

Pu/TRIDNESS. 


PYG 


Pu’rripness. n. f. [from putrid.) Rottennefs. 
Nidorous ruétus depend on the fcetid {pirituofity of the fer- 
ment, and the putridne/s of the meat. Floyer on the Humours. 
Pu'rrer. n. f. [from fut.] 
1. One who puts. 
The moft wretched fort of people are dreamers upon events 
and putters of cafes. L’Eftrange. 
2. PUTTER on. Inciter ; inftigator. 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Mott bitterly on you, as putter on 
Of thefe exactions. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
You are abus’d, and by fome putter on, 
That will be damn’d for’t. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Pu'rTINGSTONE. 2. f. 

In fome parts of Scotland, ftoncs for the fame purpofe are 
laid at the gates of great houfes, which they call putting /fones, 
for trials of ftrength. Pope. 

Pu’rrock. n. f. (derived, by Minew, from buteo, Lat.) A 
buzzard. : 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s neft, 

But may imagine how the bird was dead. Shake/p. 

The next are thofe, which are called birds of prey, as the 
eagle, hawk, puttock, and cormorant. Peacham. 

Bolt tyne. 
1. A kind of powder on which glafs is ground. 

An object glafs of a fourteen foot telefcope, made by an 
artificer at London, I once mended confiderably, by grinding 
it on pitch with putty, and leaning on it very eafily in the 
grinding, left the putty fhould fcratch it. Newton. 

2. A kind of cement ufed by glaziers. 
To PUZZLE. v. a. [for poflle, from pofe. Skinner.] 
r. To perplex ; to confound ; to embarrafs ; to entangle ; to 
gravel; to put to a ftand ; to teaze. 
Your prefence needs muft puzzle Antony. Shake/p. 

I fay there is no darknefs but ignorance, in which thou art 
more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog. Shake/p. 

Both armies of the enemy would have been puzzled what 
to have done. Clarendon, b. viii. 

A very fhrewd difputant in thofe points is dexterous in puz- 
zling others, if they be not thorough-paced fpeculators in 
thofe great theories. More’s Divine Dialogues, 

He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidft his own 
blunders, and mittakes the fenfe of thofe he would confute. 

Adadifon. 

Perfons, who labour under real evils, will not puzzle them- 


felves with conjeCtural ones. Clariffa. 
2. To make intricate ; to entangle. 
The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with error. Addifon. 


Thefe, as my guide informed me, were men of fubtle tem- 
pers, and puzzled politicks, who would fupply the place of 
real wifdom with cunning and avarice. Tatler, N° 81. 

I did not indeed at firft imagine there was in it fuch a jargon 
of ideas, fuch an inconfiftency of notions, fuch a confufion 
of particles, that rather puzzle than connect the fenfe, which 
in fome places he feems to have aimed at, as I found upon my 
nearer perufal of it. Addifon. 

To Pu’zzLe. v.z. To be bewildered in one’s own notions ; 
to be aukward. 

The fervant is a puzzling fool, that heeds nothing. L’ Efir. 

Pu'zzve. n. f. [from the verb.] Embarafsment ; perplexity. 

Men in great fortunes are ftrangers to themfelves, and while 
they are in the puzzle of bufinefs, they have no time to tend 
their health either of body or mind. Bacon's Effays. 

PUZZLER. n. f. [from puzzle.] He who puzzles. 
PY'GARG. 2. f. A bird. Ainjworth, 
Py GMEAN. adj. [from pygmy.] Belonging to a pygmy. 
They, lefs than fmalleft dwarfs in narrow room, 
Throng rumberlefs like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount. 


Milton. 


RYJA 


PY’GMY. n. f. [pygmie, Fr. ruypas®.] A dwarf; one of a 
nation fabled to be only three fpans high, and after long wars 
to have been deftroyed by cranes. ; 

If they deny the prefent fpontancous production of larger 
plants, and confinc the earth to as pygmy births in the vegctable 
kingdom, as they do in the other; yet furcly in fuch a fup- 
pofed univerfal decay of nature, cven mankind iticlt that j3 
now nourifhed, though not produced, by the carth, muft have 
degenerated in ftature and ftrength in every ger 

cnt Eje 

PyLo'RUS. 2. f. [murwgos.] The lower orifice of the ftomach. 

PY’PowDER. See PICPOWDER. 

PYRAMID. n.f. [pyramide, Fr. mugepess, from rup, fire 5 
becaufe fire always aicends in the figure of acone.] {n geo- 
metry, is a folid figure, whofe bafe is a polygon, and whofe 
fides are plain triangles, their feveral points necting in one. 

farris. 

Know, Sir, that I will not wait pinion'd at your maifter’s 
court; rather make my country’s high pyramids my gibbet, 
and hang me up in chains. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatru. 

An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, X 

In frmamental watcrs dipt above, 

Of it a broad extinguisher he makes, y a 

And hoods the flames. Dryden 

Part of the ore is fhot into quadrilateral pyramids. Waodiv. 

PyRA‘MIDAL. adj. [from pyramid] Having the fozin of a 

PyRAMI'DICAL. i pyramid. ve 


Of which fort likewife are the gems or ftones, that are here 


fhot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, or into angular 
columns. Woodward's Nat. Hiji- 
The pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occafien of the 
candles, is what is in queftion. Locks. 
PYRAMI’DICALLY. adv. [from pyraænklical.] In form oi a 
pyramid. me 
Olympus is the largeft, and therefore he makes it the bafs 
upon which Ofla ftands, that being the next to Olympus in 
magnitude, and Pelion being the leaft, is placed above Offa, 
and thus they rife pyramidically. Broome’s Notes on Odyffey. 
Py’ramis. 2. f.. A pyramid. 
The form of a pyramis in flame, which we ufually fee, is 
merely by accident, and that the air about, by quencuing the 


fides of the flame, crufheth it, and extenuateth it into that” 


form, for of itfelf it would be round, and therefore fmoke is 
in the figure of a pyramis reverfed ; for the air quencheth the 
flame, and recciveth the fmoke. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
Pyre. x. f. [pyra, Lat.] A pile to be burnt. 
When his brave fon upon the fun’ral pyre 


He faw extended, and his beard on fire. Dryden 
With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, m 
And breathes three am’rous fighs to raife the fire. Pope. 


Pyri‘tes. 2. f. [from mve.] Fireftone. 
Pyrites contains fulphur, fometimes arfenick, always iron, 
and fometimes copper. Woodward. 
Pyromancy. n. f. [mvgouavriæ.] Divination by fire. ; 
Divination was invented by the Perfians, and is feldom or 
never taken in a good fenfe : there are four kinds of divina- 
tion, hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, geomancy. 4yliffc. 
PyROTECHNICAL. ad. [pyrotechnique, Fr. trom pyrotechnicks. | 
Engaged or fkilful in fireworks. 
PYROTE'CHNICKS. n. f. [ve and texn.) The a&t of 
employing fire to ufe or pleafure ; the act of fireworks. 
PyROTECHNY. 2. f. [pyrotechnie, Fr.] The art of managing 
fire. 
Great difcoveries have been made by the means of 
pyrotechny and chymiftry, which in late ages have attainedito 
a greater height than formerly. Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 
Py'RRHONISM. n.f. [from Pyrrho, the founder of the icep- 
ticks.] | Scepticifm ; univerfal doubt. 
Pyx. 2. f. [pyxts, Latin.] The box in which the Romanifts 
keep the boft. 9° 


n So T 


Gz rA 


Is a confonant borrowed from the Latin or French, 
for which; though g is commonly placed in the 
Saxon alphabet, the Saxons generally ufed cy, 
cw, as epellan or cwellan, to quell: gu is, in 
9 Englith, pronounced as by the Italians and Spa- 

niards cw ; as quail, quench, except guoit, which 
is fpoken, according to the manner of the French, coit : the 
name of this letter is cue, from queue, French, tail ; its form 
being that of an O with a tail. 


Quan. n.f. (derived, by Skinner, from gobio, the Latin name. ] 
A fort of filh. 
To QUACK. v. n. [quacken, Dutch, to cry as a goofe. ] 
a. Tocry like a duck. “This word is often written guaake, to 
reprefent the found bettcr. 
Wild-ducks quack where grafshoppers did fing. King. 
2. To chatter boaftingly; to brag loudly ; to talk oftentatioufly. 
~ Believe mechanick virtuofi 

Can raile them mountains in Potofi, 

Seck out for plants with fignatures, 

To quack of univerfal cures. 

Quack. n. f- [from the verb.] . 
.1. A boafttul pretender to arts which he does not underftand. 

The change, fchools and pulpits are full of quacks, jugglers 
and phrgiaries. L’Eftrange. 

Some quacks in the art of teaching, pretend to make young 
gentlemen matters of the languages, before they can be mafters 
of common fenie. Felton on the Clafficks. 

2. Avain boafttul pretender to phyfick ; one who proclaims his. 
own medical abilities in publick places. 

At the firit appearance that a French quack made in 
Paris: a little boy walked betore him, publifhing with a fhrill 
‘voice, ‘* My father cures all forts of diftempers ;” to which 
the doctor added in a grave manner, “ The child fays true.” 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


Addifon. 
4. An artful tricking pra@itioner in phyfick. 
Delpairing quacks with curfes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an ufelefs race. Pope. 


QUA'CKERY. z. /. [from quack.] Mean or bad aéts in phyfick. 
QuACKSALVER. 7. f. [quack and falve.} One who brags of 
medicines or falves; a medicafter ; a charlatan. 
Saltimbancoes, guack/alvers and charlatans deceive the vul- 
1 gar in lower degrees ; were /Efop alive, the piazza and the 
pont neuf could {peak their fallacies. Brown. 
©- © Many poor country vicars, for want of other means, are 
| driven to their fhifts; to turn mountebanks, quackfalvers and 
¿ empiricks. Burton on Melancholy, 
QUADRA'GESIMAL. adj. [quadragefimal, Fr. quadragefima, 
Latin.] Lenten; belonging to Lent ; ufed in Lent. 
I have compofed prayers out of the church collects, adven- 
tual, guadrage/imal, paichal, or pentecoftal. Sanderfon: 
QUADRANGLE. n. f. [quadratus and angulus, Latin.] A 
{quarc ; a furface with four right angles. 
My choler being overblown 
With walking once about the quadrangle, 
I come to talk. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
The efcurial hath «a quadrangle for every month in the 


year. Howel. 
QUADRANGULAR. adj. [from quadrangle.) Square ; having 
four right angles. l 


Common falt fhooteth into little cryftals, 
cube, fometimes into fquare plates, fometimes into {hort qua- 

; drangular priíms. Grew’s Cofmol. 
Each environed with a cruft, conforming itfelf to the 
planes, is of a figure quadrangular. Woodward. 

I was placed ata quadrangular table, oppofite to the mace- 
bearcr. Spectator, N° 61 Je 
QUADRANT. x. f- [quadrans, Lat.] 
1. The fourth part; the quarter. ; pr 
In fixty-three years may be loft cighteen days, omitting the 
intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed for this 

„x quadrant or fix hours fupernumerary. Brown, 


coming near toa 


QUA 
2. The quarter of a circle. 


The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, and from 
thence the diurnal differences of the {un’s right afcentions, i 
which finify their variations in each quadrant of the circle of 
the ecliptick, being joined to the former inequality, arifing 
from the excentricity, makes thefe quarterly, and feeming ir- 
regular inequalities of natural days. Holder on Time. 

3- An inftrument with which altitudes are taken. 
Some had compafles, others guadrants. Tatler, N° 81. 
Thin taper fticks muft from one center part ; 
Let thefe into the guadrant’s form divide. ay. 
QuapRa'NTAL. adj. [from quadrant.} Included in the fourth 
part of a circle. 

To fill that fpace of dilating, proceed in ftrait lines, and 
difpofe of thofe lines in a variety of parallels: and todo that 
in a guadrantal fpace, there appears but one way pofible ; to 
form all the interfections, which the branches make, with 
angles of forty-five degrees only. Derham’s Phy/fice-T heo.. 

Qua DRATE. adj. [quadratus, Latin.] 
1. Square; having four equal and parallel fides: 
2. Divifible into four equal parts. 

The number of ten hath been extolled, as containing even, 
odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers. Brown. 

Some tell us, that the years Mofes {peaks of were fomewhat 
above the monthly year, containing in them thirty-fix days, 
which is a number quadrate. Hakewill on Providence. 


3- [Quadrans, Lat.] Suited; applicable. This perhaps were 
more properly quadrant. 


The word con{umption, 
improper confumption, 
drate to both. 

QUADRATE. 2. f. 
1. A {quare ; a furface with four equal and parallel fides. 
And "twixt them both a quadrate was the bafe, 

Proportion’d equally by fever and nine ; 

Nine was the circle fet in heaven’s place, airs 

All which compacted, made a goodly diapafe. Fa. Queen. 

Whether the exact quadrate or the long fquare be the better; 
is not well determined; I prefer the latter, provided the length 


being applicable to a proper or 
requires a generical defcription, qua- 
Harvey on Confumptions. 


do not exceed the latitude above one third part. Wotton. 
The powers militant 
That ftood for heav’n, in mighty guadrate join’d 
Of union irrefiftible, mov’d on 
In filence their bright legions. Mikon. 


To our finite underftanding a quadrate, whofe diagonal is 
commenfurate to one of the fides, is a plain contradiction. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 

2. [ Quadrat, Fr.] In aftrology, an alpect of the heavenly bodies, 

wherein they are diftant from each other hanety degrees, and 

the fame with quartile. Dic. 


To QUADRATE. v. n. [quadro, Lat. quadrer, Fr.} To fuit; 
to be accommodated. 

Ariftotle’s rules for Epick pcetry, which he had drawn from 
his reflections upon Homer, cannot be fuppofed to guadrate 
exactly with the heroick poems, which have been made fince 
his time; as it is plain, his rules would have been ftill more 
perfect, could he have perufed the AEncid, Addifon. 

QUA'DRATICK. adj. Four {quare ; belonging to a fquare. Dic. 
QUADRATICK equations. In algebra, are fuch as retain, on the 
unknown fide, the fquare of the root or the number fought: 
and are of two forts; firft, fimple quadraticks, where the fquare 
of the unknown root is equal to the abfolute number given ò 
fecondly, affected quadraticks, which are-fuch as have, be- 
tween the higheft power of the unknown number and the ab- 
folute number given, fome intermediate power of the un- 
known number, » AE 
QUADRA’TURE. n. S (quadrature, Fr. quadratura, Latin.] 
1. The aćt of fqùaring. 

The fpeculations of algebra, 
the quadrature of curves fho 
of morality. 


20 Y 


the doétrine of infinites, and 
uld not intrench upon our ftudies 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
21 Dhe 


QUA 


p. The firft and laft quarter of the moon. 

It is full moon, when the earth being between the fun and 
moon, we fee all the enlightened part of the moon; new 
moon, when the moon being between us and the fun, its en- 
lightened part is turned from us; and half moon, when the 
moon being in the guadratures, WC fee but half the enlightened 
part, Locke. 

3. The ftate of being fquare ; a quadrate ; a fquare. 
All things parted by th’ cmpyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 
QuADRENNIAL. adj. [quadricnniumn, from guatuor and annus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Comprifing four years. 
2. Happening once in four years. 
Qua/pRiBLe. adj. [from quadro, Lat.] That may be fquared. 

Sir Ifaac Newton difcovered a way of attaining the quan- 
tity of all guadrible curves analytically, by his method of 
fluxions, fome time before the year 1688. Derham. 

QuaprrFip. adj. [quadrifidis, Lat.] Cloven into four divi- 
fions. 

QUADRILA’TERAL. adj. [quadrilatere, Fr. quatucr and 
latus, Lat.) Having four fides. ] 

Tin incorporated with cryftal, difpofes it to fhoot into a 
quadrilateral pyramid, fometimes placed on a quadrilateral 
bafe or column. Woodward on Foffils. 

QuapRILa’TERALNESS. 2. f. [from quadrilateral.] “The pro- 
perty of having four right lined fides, forming as many right 
angles. id. 

Qua’pRILLE. x. f. A game at cards. Didi. 

Qua’pRIN. n. f. [quadrinus, Lat.] A mite; a {mall piece of 
money, in value about a farthing. Bailey. 

Qua’pRINOMICAL. adj. [quatuor and nomen, Lat.] Conlit- 
ing of four denominations. Dié. 

QUA'DRIPARTITE. adj. [quatuor and partitus, Lat.] Ha- 
vingfour parties; divided into four parts. 

Qua’DRIPARTITELY. adv. [from quadripartite.} In aqua- 
dripartite diftribution. 

QUADRIPARTI'TION. n. f. A divifion by four, or the taking 
the fourth part of any quantity or number. Dié. 

QuaprRipHy’LLous. adj. [quatuor and PvaAdov.] Having four 
leaves. 

QUADRIRE'ME. ^. f. [quadriremis, Lat.] A galley with four 
banks of oars. 

QUADRISY'LLABLE. 1. f. [quatuor and fyllable.} A word of 
four fylJables. 
Quapriva‘ives. 2. f. [quatuor and valve, Lat.] Doors with 

four folds. 

QUADRYVIAL. adj. [quadrivium, Lat.] Having four ways 
meeting in a point. 

Quapru’PeD. 7. f. [quadrupede, Fr. quadrupes, Lat.] An 
animal that goes on four legs, as perhaps all beafts. 

The different flexure and order of the joints is not difpofed 
in the elephant, as in other quadrupeds. Brown. 

The fang teeth, eyc teeth, or dentes canini of {fome gua- 
druped. Woodward on Foffils. 

Moft quadrupedes, that live upon herbs, have incifor teeth 
to pluck and divide them. Arbuthnot. 

The king of brutes, 

Of quadrupeds I only mean. 

QuapRu PED. adj. Having four fect. 

The cockney, travelling into the country, is furprized at 
many aétions of the gvadruped and winged animals. — //atts. 

QUADRUPLE. adj.. (quadruple, Fr. quadruplus, Lat.] Four- 
fold ; four times told. 

A law, that to bridle theft doth punifh thieves with a gua- 
druple reftitution, hath an end which will continue as long as 
the world itfelf continueth. Hooker. 

The lives of men on earth might have continued double, 
treble or quadruple, to any of the longeft times of the firft 
age. Raleigh s Hiflory of the Vorld. 

Fat refrefhes the blood in the penury of aliment during the 
winter, and fome animals have a quadruple caul. Arbuthnot. 

To QUADRU’PLICATE v. a. [quadrupler, Fr. quadruplico, 
Lat.] To double twice ; to make fourfold. 
QUADRUPLICA'TION, n. f. [from quadruplicate.] The taking 
a thing four times, 
Quapru’PLy. adv. [from guadruple.] To a fourfold quantity. 

If the perfon accufed maketh his innocence appear, the ac- 
cufer is put to death, and out of his goods the innocent perfon 
is guadruply recompented. Swift. 

QUERE, [Latin.] Enquire; feek ; a word put when any 
thing is recommended to enquiry. 

Quare, if ’tis fteeped in the fame liquor, it may not prc- 
vent the fly and grub. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

To QUAFF. v.a. [of this word the derivation is uncertain : 
Funius, with his ufual idlenefs of conjecture, derives it from 
the Greck, xvaPiCew in the Eolick dialeét ufed for xvadiCen. 
Skinner from go off, as go off, guoff, quof, quaff. It comes 
from coeffer, Fr. tobe drunk.} To drink ; to fwallow in 
Jarge draughts. 

He calls for wine ; a health, quoth he, as if 
H’ ad been abroad caroufing to his mates 


Swift. 


QUA 


After a florm, guafft off the mufcadel, 
And threw the {ops all in the fexton’s face. 
I found the prince, 

With fuch a deep demeanour in great forrow; 
That tyranny, which never guafft but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have wafh’d his knife 
With gentle eye drops. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ils 

On flow’rs repos’d, and with rich flow’rets crown’d, 
They eat, they drink, and in communion fweet 
Quaff immortality and joy. Mailton’s Par. Loft, b. v, 

To QuaFF. v.n. ‘To drink Juxurioufly. 

We may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. Shake/p. 
Belfhazzer, quaffing in the facred veffels of the temple, fees 


Shakefp. 


his fatal fentence writ by the fingers of God. South, 
Twelve days the gods their folemn revels keep, 
And quaff with blamelefs Ethiops in the deep. Dryden. 


QUA’FFER. n. f. [from quaf.] He who quafts. 
To Qua’rFER. v.n. [a low word, I fuppofe, formed by 
chance.] To feel out. ‘J his feems to be the meaning. 
Ducks, having larger nerves that come into their bills than 
geefe, guaffer and grope out their meat the moit.  Derham. 
Qua’ccy. adj. [from quagmire.] Boggy; foft; notfolid. Ainf. 
This word is fomewhere too in Clarif/a. te 
QUA/GMIRE. n. f. [that is, guakemre.] A fhaking marth ; 
a bog that trembles under the fcet. 
The fen and guagmire, io marifh by kind, 
Are to be drained. 
Your hearts I'll {tamp out with my horfe’s heels, 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. Shake/p. 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath through'ford and 
whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire. Shake/p. . 
The wet particles might have eafily ever mingled with the 
dry, and fo all had either been fea or quagmire. More. 
The brain is of fuch a clammy confiftence, that it can no 
more retain motion than a quagmire. Glanvill’s Scepf. 
Qualp. part. [of this participle I know not the verb, and be- 
lieve it only put by Spenfer, who often took grea: liberties, 
for quailed, for the poor convenience of hisrhyme.] Cruihed 5 
dejected; depreffed. 
Therewith his fturdy courage foon was guaid, 
And all his fenfes were with fudden dread difmaid. F, Qu. 
Quai. n. f. [quaglia, Italian.] A bird of game. 
His quails ever 
Beat mine, in-hoop’d at odds. Shakelp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Hen birds have a peculiar fort of voice, when they would 
call the male, which is fo eminent in quails, that men, by 
counterfeiting this voice with a quail pipe, eafily drew the 
cocks into their fnares. Ray on the Creations 
A frefher gale . 
Sweeping with fhadowy guft the field of corn, 
While the guail clamours for his running mate. Thom/on. 
QUAILPIPE. n. ja {quail and pipe.] A pipe with which fowlers 
allure quails. 
A difh of wild fowl furnifhed converfation, which con- 
cluded with a late invention for improving the gxaz/pipe. 
Addifon’s Spectator, N? 108. 
To Quai. v. n. [quelen, Dutch.] To languifh ; to fink into 
dejection ; to lofe fpirit. Spen/er. a 
He writes there is no qguzailing now 5 
Becaufe the king is certainly poflett 
Of all our purpofes. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. `. 
This may plant courage in their guasdng breaits, 
For yet is hope of life and victory. Shakefp. 
After Solyman had. with all his power in vain’ befieged 
Rhodes, his haughty courage began to guail, fo that he was 
upon point to have raifed his fiege. Knolles, 
) While rocks {tand, -ìi 
And rivers ftir, thou can’it not fhrink or guail 
Yea, when both socks and all things-fhall difband, 
Then fhalt thou be my rock and tower. Herbert, 
When Dido’s ghoft appear’d, 
Tt made this hardy warriour quail. Wandering Pr. of Trey. 
At this the errant’s courage quails. Cleaveland. 
To pafs the guazling and withering of -all things by the re-" 
cels, and their reviving by the reaccefs of the fun, the fap in 
trees precifely follows the motion of the fun. Hatkewiil. 
To Quai. v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.] To.crufh; to quell; to 
deprefs ; to fink ; to overpower. 
To drive him to defpair, and quite to quail, Z 
He fhewed him painted in a table plain , 
The damned ghofts. 
Three, with fi'ry courage, he afluils; 
Three, all as kings adorn’d in royal wile: 
And cach fuccefiive alter other guai/s, p 
Still wond’ring whence fo many kings fhould rife, Daniel. 
QUAINT. adj. [coint, Fr. comptus, Lat.] 
1. Nicc; fcrupuloufly, minutely, fuperfuoufly exact; having 
petty elegance. ; 
Each ear fucks up the words a true'love fcattereth, ' 
And plain ‘peech oft, than quaint phrale framed is. Sidney. 


You 


Tuffer. 


Fairy Queen, b. ie 


QUA 


You were glad to be employ’d, i 
To fhew how guaint an orator you are. Shakefp. 
He {pends fome pages about two fimiiitudes ; one of mine, 


QUA 


plants, herbs and fruits upon the carth received a gualification 
and harmful change. Raleigh's Hylory of the World, 
To QUALIFY. v. a. [qualifier, Fr. } 


and another grainter of his own. Stillingfiect. 1. To fit for any thing. l j 
2. Subtle; artful. Objolcte. Place over them fuch governors; as may be qualified in fuch 
As clerkes been full fubtle and guetnt. Chaucer. manner as may govern the place.  -Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 


3. Neat ; pretty; exact, 


I bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway the fum of one hundred 
But for a fine, quaint; graceful and excellent fafhion, yours 


pounds, in order to qualify him for a furgeon. Swifts Will, 


is worth ten ort. Shakefp. 2. To furnifh with qualifications ; to accomplifh. = 
Her mother hath intended, That which ordinary men are fit for; I am qualified in ; 
‘That, guaint in green, fhe fhall be loofe enrob’d and the beft of me is diligence. Shake/p. King Lear. 
With ribbands pendent, flaring ’bout her head. Shake/p. She is of good efteem, 


Į never faw a better fafhion'd gown, 
vy More guaint, more pleafing, nor more commendable. Sha; 
4. Subtly excogitated ; tinefpun. 
Pll {peak of fravs, 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, 


Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 
Belide fo qualified, as may befeem 
The fpoute of any noble gentleman. 
3- To make capable of any employment or privilege. 
4. To abate; to foften; to diminifh, 


Shake/p. 


How honourable ladies fought my love, 
Which I denying they fell fick and died. 
He his fabrick of the heav’ns 
Hath left to their difputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter. Milton's Par. Loft, DL. viii. 
Quaint is, in Spenfer, quailed; deprefed. 1 believe by a 


very licentious irregularity. 


Shake/p. 


5: 


I have heard, 
Your grace hath ta’en great pains to qualify 
His rig’rous courfe. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
I do not feek to quench your love’s hot fire, 
But qualify the fire’s extreme rage, 
Leit it fhould burn above the bounds of reafon. Shake/p. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 


qualified too ; and behold what innovation it makes here. Sha. 

They would report that they had records for twenty 

Till at the laft, all breathlefs, weary and faint, thoufand years, which muft needs be a very great untruth, 
Him fpying, with frefh onfet he afiail’d, 


€ unlefs we will qualify it, expounding their years not of the 
And kindling new his courage, feeming quaint, revolution of the fun, but of the moon. Abbot. 


Struck him fo hugely, that through great conttraint It hath fo pleafed God to provide for all living creatures, 
+ He made him ftoop. Fairy Queen, b. iis wherewith he hath filled the world, that fuch inconveniences, 
6. Affected ; foppifh. This is not the true idea of the word, as we contemplate afar off, are found, by trial and the wit- 
which Swift feems not to have well underftsod. nefs of men’s travels, to be fo qualified, as there is no portion 
To this we owe thofe monftrous productions, which under of the carth made in vain. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 
„ the name of trips, fpies, amufements, and other conceited So happy ’tis you move in fuch a fphere, 
appellations, have overrun us; and I with I could fay, thole As your high majefty with awful fear 
quaint fopperies were wholly abfent from graver fubjecis. Sw. In human breafts might qualify that fire, 
QuaiNTLy. adv. [from guaint.} Which kindled by thofe eyes had famed higher. Waller. 
1. Nicely ; cxactly ; with petty clegance. Children fhould be early inftruéted in the true eftimate of 
When was old Shcrewood’s hair more guaintly curl'd, things, by oppofing the good to the evil, and compenfating 
Or nature's cradle more enchas’d and purl'd. B. Fohnfon. or qualifying one thing with another. L’ Eftrange. 
2. Ardully. My propofition I have qualified with the word, often; 
thereby making allowance for thofe cafes, wherein men of 
excellent minds may, by a long practice of virtue, have ren- 
ered even the heights and rigours of it delightful. Atterbury. 
5. To eafe; to afluage. 
He balms and herbs therto apply’d, 
And evermore with mighty fpells them gharm'd, 
That in fhort fpace he has them qualify’d, 
And him reftor’d to health, that would have dy’d. Spen/er. 
6. To modify ; to regulate. 
Ít hath no larinx or throttle to qualify the found. 
Qua‘Liry. n. f. [gualitas, Lat. qualité, Fr.] 
1. Nature relatively confidered. 
Thefe, being of a far other nature and quality, are not fo 
ftriftly or everlaftingly commanded in fcripture. Hooker. 
Other creatures have not judgment to examine the quality 
of that which is done by them, and therefore in that they do, 
they neither can accufe nor approve themfelves. Hooker. 
Since the event of an action ufually follows the nature or 
quality of it, and the quality follows the rule directing it, it 
concerns a man, inthe framing of his actions, not to be de- 
ceived in the rule. South. 
The power to produce any idea in our mind, I call guality 
of the fubject, whercin that power is. Locke. 
2e Property ; accident. 
~~ In the divifion of the kingdom, it appears not which of 
the dukes he values moft; for qualities are fo weighed, that 
curiofity in neither can make choice of either’s moiety. Shak. 
No fenfible qualities, as light and colour, heat and found, 
can be fubfiftent in the bodies themfelves abfolutely confi- 
dered, without a relation to our eyes and ears, and other or- 
gans of fenfe: thefe qualities are only the efteéts of our fen- 
{ation, which arife from the different motions upon our nerves 
from objects without, according to their various modification 
and pofition. Bentley, 
. Particular efficacy. 
O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ftones, and their true gualities. Shakefp. 
. Difpofition ; temper. 
To-night we'll wander through the ftrects, and note 
The qualities of people. Shakef/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
. Virtue or vice. 
One doubt remains, faid I, the dames in green, 
What were their qualities, and wiio their queen ? 


With fuch fair flight him Guyon fail’d : 


Breathe this faults fo g22in1’y, 
That they feem the taints of liberty, 
The flath andsoutbreak of a fiery mind. Shake fp. 
3- Angenioufly with fuccefs. This is not the true fenfc. 
e As my Buxoma 
With gentle finger ftroak’d her milky care, 
I guaintly Role a kifs. Gay. 
Quarntness. z. f. [from quaint. ] Nicety ; petty elegance. 
: There is acertain majetty in fimplicity, which is far above 
„all the guaintne/s of wit. Pore. 
To Quake. v. x. [cpacan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fake with cold or fear ; to-tremble. 
~s~Dorus threw Pamela behind atree, where fhe flood quaking 
hike the partridge on which the hawk is even ready to feize. 
dzdney, b. i. 
a If Cupid hath not {pent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 
quake for this. 
Do tuch bufinefs as the better day 
Would guake to look on. 
g Whohonours not his father, 
Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake, 
“Shake he his weapon at us, and pafs by. Shake/p. 
The mountains guake at him, and the hills melt, and the 
-earth is burnt at his prefence. Nab. i. 5. 
Son of man eat thy bread with quaking, and drink thy 
« Water with trembling and carefulnefs, Ezek. xii. 18. 
: In fields they dare not fight where honour calls, 
The very noite of war their fouls does wound, 
» They gxake but hearing their own trumpets found. Dryden. 
2. To fhake; not to be folid or firm. 
~ Next Smedley div’d ; flow circles dimpled o’er 
< = The quaking mud, that clos’d and.op’d no more. Pope. 
Quake. n.f. [from the verb.} A fhudder; a tremulous agi- 
tation. 
\As the’earth may fometimes fhake, 
For winds fhut up will caule a quate ; 
san So often jealoufy and fear 
Stol’n to mine heart, caufe tremblings there. Suckling, 
QuakING-GRaAss. n. f. An herb. : Ain worth, 
QUALIFICATION. x. f. [gualification, Fr. from qualify.) 
4i.,That which makes any perfonor thing fit for any thing, 5 
> It is in the’ power of the prince to make picty and virtue 
become the fathion, if he would, make them neceflary gua/i- 


Brown: 


Shakejpeare. 
Shakefp » Hamlet. 


p 


Dryden. 


Yications for preferment. a Swift. 6, Accomplifhment ; qualification. 
2. Accomplifhment. 3 Hehad thofe qualities of horfemanthip, dancing and fencing, 
Good qualifications of mind enable a magiftrate to perform which accompany a good brecding, Clarendon. 
. his duty, and tend to create a publick ciheemof him Atter. 7, Character. 


3. Abatement ; diminution. s 
Neither had the waters of the flood infufed fuch an impu- 
2 itys as thercby the natural ard powcrful operation of all 


‘The attorney of the dutchy of Lancafter partakes of both 
qualities, partly of a judge in that court, and partly of an 
attorney general, Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

We, 


QUA 


We, who arc hearers, may be allowed fome opporturtities 

in the quality of {tanders-by. Swift. 
8. Comparative or relative rank. 

It is with the clergy, if their perfons be refpected, even as 
it is with other men; their quality many times far bencath 
that which the dignity of their place requireth. __Hasker. 

We lived moft joyful, obtaining acquaintance with many 
of the city, not of the meaneft quality. Bacon. 

‘The mafters of thefe horfes may be admitted to dine with 
the lord lieutenant : this is to be done, what quality foever the 
perfons are of. l : Temple. 

o. Rank; fuperiority of birth or ftation. 

Let him be fo entertaincd, as fuits with gentlemen of your 
knowing to a ftranger of his quality. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

10. Perfons of high rank. Collectively. 

» Ifhall appear at the mafquerade dreffed up in my feathers, 
that the quality may fee how pretty they will look in their 
travelling habits. Addifon’s Guardian, N° 112. 

Of all the fervile herd, the worft is he, 

That in proud dullnefs joins with quality 

A conftant critick at the great man’s board, 

To fetch and carry nonfenfe for my lord. Pote. 
QUALM. 2. f. [cpealm, Saxon, a fudden ftroke of death.] A 
fudden fit of ficknefs; a fudden feizure of fickly languor. 
Some fudden galm hath ftruck me to the heart, 


And dimm’d mine eyes, that I can read no further. Shak. 


Some diftill’d carduus benedidtus, laid to your heart, is the 
only thing for a qualm. Shake/p. 
Compar’d to thefe ftorms, death is but a qualm, 
Hell fomewhat lightfome, the Bermudas calm. Donne. 
I find a cold qualm come over my heart, that I faint, I can 
{peak no longer. ~ Lfowel. 
All maladies 
Of ghaftly fpafm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-fick agony. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
For who, without a gual, hath ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d. Rafcommon. 
They have a fickly uucafinefs upon them, fhifting and 
changing from one error, and from one qualm to another, 
hankering after novelties. L’ Ejirange’s Fables. 
Thy mother well deferves that fhort delight, 
The naufcous qualms of ten months and travail to requite. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
When he hath ftretched his veflels with wine to their ut- 
moft capacity, and is grown weary and fick, and feels thofe 
quaims and difturbances that ufually attend fuch exceffes, he 
refolves, that he will hereafter contain himfelf within the 
bounds of fobriety. Calumy. 
The qualms or ruptures of your blood 
Rife in proportion to your food. Prior. 
Qua’LMIsH. adj. [from qual. ] Seized with fickly languor. 


I am qualmifh at the fmell of leek. Shake/p. 

You drop into the place, 
Carelefs and gualm:/b with a yawning face. Dryden. 
QUANDARY. 2. f. [gen dirai je, Fr. Skinner.} A so a 


difficulty ; an uncertainty. A low word. 
Qua/NTITIVE. adj. [guantitivus, Lat.} Eftimable according 
to quantity. 

This explication of rarity and denfity, by the compofition 
of fubftance with quantity, may peradventure give little fatis- 
fa&ion to fuch who are apt to conceive therein no other com- 
pofition or refolution, but fuch as our fenfes fhew us, in com- 
pounding and dividing bodies according to quantitive parts. 

Digby on Bodies. 
Quantity. n. f. [quantité, Fr. guaniitas, Lat. ] 4 
1. That property of any thing which may be encreafed ogg- 
minifhed. & 
Quantity ts what may be increafed or diminifhed. Cheyne. 
2. Any indeterminate weight or meafure. 
3. Bulk or weight. 
Unfkill’d in hellebore, if thou fhou’dft try ? 

To mix it, and miftake the quantity, 

The rules of phyfick wou’d againft thce cry. 

4. A portion ; a part. 

If I were faw’d into quantities, I fhould make four dozen 

of fuch bearded hermites ftaves as mafter Shallow. Shake/p. 
5. A large portion. 

The warm antifcorbutical plants, taken in quantities, will 

occafion ftinking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuthnot. 
6. The meafure of time in pronouncing a fyllable. 

The eafy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid does not 
neceflarily make the preceding vowel, by pofitton, long in 
quantity ; as patrem. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

QUANTUM. n.f- [Latin.] The quantity ; the amount. 

The quantun of prefbytcrian merit, during the reign of 

that ill-advifed prince, will eafily be computed. Swift. 
QUARANTAIN. ) n. f. [quarantain, Fr.] ‘The {pace of forty 
QUARANTINE. § days, being the time which a thip, fulpected 

of infection, is obliged to forbear intercourfe or commerce. 

Pals your quarantine among fome of the churches round 
this town, where you may learn to fpeak before you venture 


Dryden. f 


QUA 


to expoie your parts in a city congregations 
QUA'RREL. n. f. [querelle, Fr.] 
1. A brawl; a petty fight; a fcufe. $ 
If I can faften but one cup upon him, 

With that which he hath drank to-night already, 

He’ll be as full of quarrel and offence, 

As my young miftrefs’ dog. Shake/p. Othello. 

2. A difpute ; a conteit. 

The part, which in this prefent quarrel ftriveth againft the 
current and ftream of laws, was a long while nothing 
fearcd. Heoker’s Dedication, 

As if earth too narrow were fot fate, 

On open feas their quarrels they debate 5 3 

In hollow wood they floating armics bear, 

And forc’d imprifon’d winds to bring ’em near. 

3. A caufe of debate. 2 
I could not die any where fc contented, as in thc king’s 

company ; his caufe being juft, and his quarrel honourable. 
Shakefp. Henry V, 
If not in fervice of our God we fought, 
In meaner quarrel if this {word were fhaken, 
Wel! might thou gather in the gentle thought; 

So fair a princefs fhould not be forfaken. 

4. Something that gives a right to mifchief or reprifal. 
He thought he had a good quarrel to attack him. Holing/b. 
Wives are young men’s miftrefies, companions for middle 

age, and old men’s nurfes ; fo a man may have a quarrel to 
marry when he will. Bacon’s Effays. 

5. Objection ; ill will. 

Herodias had a quarrel againft him, and would have killed 
him, but fhe could not. Mar. vi. 19. 

We are apt to pick quarrels with the world for every little 
foolery. L’Eftrange. 

I have no quarrel to the practice; it may be a diverting 
way. Felton on the Clafficks. 

6. In Shakefpearc, it fecms to fignify any one peevifh or ma- 

licious. : 


Swift, 


Dryden. 


Fairfax. 


Better 

She ne’er had known pomp, though’t be temporal 5 

Yet if that gvarre/, fortune, do divorce 

It from the bearer, ’tis a fuff’rance panging 

As foul and body’s fev’ring. 

7. [From quadreau, Fr. quadrella, Italian.] An arrow with a 
{quare head. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubalifta or ar- 
balift was firft fhewed to the French by our king Richard I. 
who was fhortly after flain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

Twang’d the ftring, outflew the quarrel long. Fairfax. 
To QUARREL. v. n. [quereller, Fr.] 
1. To debate ; to f{cuffle ; to fquabble. 

I love the fport well, but I fhall as foon quarrel at it as any 

man. Shake/p. 
Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they labour’d - 

To bring manflaughter into form, fet quarrelling 

Upon the head of valour. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

Wine drunken with excefs, maketh bitternefs of the mind, 
with brawling and quarrelling. Eccluf. xxxi. 29- 

Beafts Sy) a quarrel in hunger and luft ; and the 
bull and ram appear then as much in fury and war, as the 
lion and the bear. Temples Mifcellanies. 

2. To fall into variance. 
Our difcontented counties do revolt ; 

Our people quarrel with obedience. 

3. To fight; to combat. 
When once the Perfian king was put to flight, 

The weary Macedons refus’d to fight 5 

Themfelves their own mortality confefs’d, 

And left the fon of Jove to quarrel for the reft, 

4. To find fault; to pick objections. 

To admit the thing, and quarrel about the name, is to 
make ourfelves ridiculous. Bramhall againft Hobbs. 

They find out mifcarriages wherever they are, and forge 
them often where they are not; they quarrel firft with the 


Shakefp. King Johna 


Dryden 


officers, and then with the prince and ftate. Temple. 
In a poem elegantly writ, ‘ 
I will not quarrel with a flight miftake. Rofcommon. 


I quarrel not with the word, becaufe ufed by Ovid. Dryd- 
Qua’/RRELLER. 2. f. [from quarrel.| He who quarrels. 
Qua’RRELLOuS. adj. [querelleux, Fr.] Petulant ; eafily pro- 

voked to enmity ; quarrelfome. > 
Ready in gybes, quick anfwered, faucy, and 

As quarrellous as the weazel. Shake/p. Cymbeline: 

Qua/RRELSOME. adj. [from gxarrel.] Inclined to brawls 5 

pas irritated ; irafcib!e ; cholerick ; petulant. Qo 
holerick and guarrel/fome perfons will engage one ! 

their quarrels. 4 ‘3 Bacon's Effays« 

There necds no more to the fetting of the whole world in 

a flame, than a quarrelfome plaintiff and defendant. L &/tr- 
Qua/RRELSOMELY. adv. [from guarrclfome.) In a quarrcl= 
fome manner 5 petylantly 5 cholerickly. 


Qu a/’RRELSOMENESS 


Shakejp. Henry VIII. 


QUA 
Qua’RRELSOMENESS. 7. fı [from quarrelfome.] ~Cholerick- 
nefs; petulance. ‘ 
Qua'rRY. n. f. [guarres Rpa 


. A fquare. 
: eater down a guarry of glafs to fcowre, fodder, band, 


and to fet it up again, is three halfpence afoot. Mortimer. 
2. [Quadreau, Fr.] An arrow with a {quare head. 
The fhatts and quarries from their engines fly 

As thick as falling drops in April fhow’rs. Lairfax. 


3. [From querir, to feek, Fr. Skinner 5 from carry, Kennet.] 
Game flown at by a hawk. 
Your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughterd ; torelate the manner, 
Were on the quarry of thefe murder’d deer 
Toadd the death of you. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
She dwells among the rocks, on every fide 
With broken mountains ftrongly fortify’d ; 
From thence whatever can be {een furveys, 


And ftooping, on the flaughter’d garry preys. Sandys. 
So fcented the.grim feature, and up turn’d 

His noftrils wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his guarry. Milton. 


They their guns difcharge.; 

This heard fome fhips of ours, though out of view, 

And fwitt as eagles to the.guarry flew. Waller. 
An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dipt above, 
Of it a broad extinguifher he makes, 

And hoods the flames that to their guarry ftrove. Dryden. 
No toil, no hardfhip can reftrain 

Ambitious man inur’d to pain ; 

The more confin’d, the more he tries, 

And at forbidden quarry flies. Dryden's Horace. 
Ere now the god his arrows had not try’d, 

But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 


At this new quarry he prepares to fhoot. Dryden. 
Let reafon then at her own guarry fly, 
But how can finite grafp infinity. Dryden. 


4. [Quarriere, quarrel, Fr. from carrig, Trith, a ftone, Mr. 
Lye; craigg, Erfe, a rock.) A ftone mine; a place where 
they dig ftones. J 
The fame is faid of ftone out of the guarry, to make it 
more durable. Bacons Nat. Hijt. 
Pyramids and tow’rs 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold. Milton. 
Here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 
Yet on the foften’d quarry would I {core 
My plaining verfe as lively as before. 
An hard and unrelenting fhe, 
As the new-crufted Niobe ; 
Or, what doth more of ftatue carry, 
A nun of the Platonick guarry. 
He like Amphion makes thofe quarries leap 
Into fair figures from a confus’d heap. Waller. 
Could neceffity infallibly produce quarries of ftone, which 


Milten. 


Cleaveland. 


are the materials of all magnificent {tructures. More. 
For them alone the heav’ns had kindly heat 
In eaftern garrics, ripening precious dew. Dryden. 


As long as the next coal-pit, guarry or chalk-pit will give 
abundant atteftation to what I write, to thefe I may very 
fafely appeal. Woodward's Nat. Hit. 

To Quarry. v.n. [from the noun.] To prey upon. A low 
word not in ufe. 
With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vulture‘that is 
day and night quarrying upon Prometheus’s liver. L’E/irange. 
Qu’arRyMAN. 2. f- [quarry and man.] One who digs in a 
uarry. 
Q Ont rhomboidal bony fcale of the needle-fith, out of Stuns- 
field quarry, the guarryman affured me was flat, covered over 
f -with fcales, and three foot long. Woodward. 
Quart. n. f. [quart, Fr.] 
<1. The fourth part; a quarter. Notin ufe. 
Albanaćt had all the northern part, 
Which of himfelf Albania he did call, 
And Camber did poflets the weftern guart, Fairy Queen. 
2- The fourth part of a gallon. 
When I have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath 
ferved me inftead of a guart pot to drink in. Shake/p. 
~~ You have made an order, that ale fhould be fold at three 
halfpence a quart. Swift s Mifcellanies. 
3: [.Quarte, Fr.] The veffel in which ftrong drink is commonly 
ae Oa rail upon the hoftefs of the boules 
ou would prefent her at the leet, 
se fhe bought fone jugs and no feal'd quarts. Shake/p. 
Qua/RTAN. n. f. [febris quartana, L.at.] The fourth day ague. 
It were an uncomfortable receipt for aiguartan ague, to lay 
the fourth book of Homer’s Jliads under one’s. head. Brown. 
Call her the metaphyficks of her fex, 

And fay fhe tortures wits, as guartans vex 

Phyficians. ; 

Among thefe, quartans and tertians of a long continuance 
moft menace this fymptom. Harvey on Confumptions. 


Cleaveland, 


QUA 


A look fo.pale no guartan cver gave, 
Thy dwindled legs feem crawling to the graye. Dryden. 
Quarra’rion. a. f. [from guartus, Lat.] A chymical opera- 
tion. 

In quartation, which refincrs employ to purify gold, al- 
though three parts of filver be fo cxquilitely mingled by fufion 
with a fourth part of gold, whence the operation is denomi- 
nated, that the refulting mafs acquires feveral new qualities ; 
yet, if you caft this mixture into aqua fortis, the filver will 
be diffolved in the menftruum, and the gold likera daik 
powder will fall to the bottom. Boyle. 

QUA'RTER. n. f. [quart, quartier, Fr J 
1. A fourth part. 

It is an accuftomed action with her, to feem thus wafhing 

her hands; I have known her continue in this a quarter of an 


hour. Shakjp. Macbeth. 

Suppofe the common depth of the fea, taking one place 

with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. Burnet. 
Obferve what {tars arife or difappear, 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. Dryden. 


Suppofing only three millions to be paid, ’tis evident that 
to do this out of commodities, they muft, to the confumer, 
be raifed a quarter in their price; fo that every thing, to him 
that ufes it, muft be a quarter dearer. Locke. 

2. A region of the fkies, as referred to the feaman’s card. 
]’ll give thee a wind. 

—I myfelf have all the other, 

And the very points they blow, 

And all the quarters that they know 

I’ th’ fhipman’s card. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

His praife, ye winds! that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe foft or loud. Milton's Par. Loft, b. Vv. 

When the winds in fouthern quarters rife, 
Ships, from their anchors torn, become their {port, 
And fudden tempefts rage within the port. Addifon. 
3. A particular region of a town or county. 

The like is to be faid of the populouinefs of their coafts 
and quarters there. Abbot’s Defcription of the World. 

No leaven thal! be feen in thy gzarter's. Exodus xiii. 7. 

The fons of the church being fo much difperfed, though 
without being driven, into all quarters of the land, there was 
fome extraordinary defign of divine wifdom in it. Sprat, 

A bungling cobler, that was ready to ftarve at his own 
trade, changes his guarter, and fets up for adoétor. L’E/r. 

4. The place where foldiers are lodged or ftationed. 
Where is lord Stanley quarter’d ? 
—Unlefs I have mifta’en his quarters much, 
His regiment lies half a mile 


South from the mighty power of the king. Shake/p. 
The quarters of the fev’ral chiefs they fhow’d, 

Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode. Dryden. 

It was high time to fhift my quarters. Spelfator. 


5. Proper ftation. 
They do beft, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it keep quarter, and fever it wholly from their ferious 
affairs. Bacon’ s Effays. 
Swift to their feveral quarters hafted then 

The cumbrous elements. 


Milton, 


6. Remiffion of life; mercy granted by a conqueror. 


He magnified his own clemency, now they were at his 
mercy, to offer them quarter for their lives, if they gave up 
the caftle. Clarendon, b. viii. 

When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of cats and 
wolves, they muft never expect better quarter. L’ Eftrange. 

Difcover the opinion of your enemies, whichis commonly 
the trueft ; for they will give you no quarter, and allow no- 
thing to complaifance. Dryden, 

7. Treatment fhown by an enemy. 

To the young if you give any tolerable guarter, you in- 
dulge them in their idlenefs, and ruin them. Collier. 

Mr. Wharton, who detected {fome hundreds of the bifhop’s 
miftakes, meets with very ill guarter from his lordfhip. Swift. 

8. Friendfhip ; amity; concord. Not now in ute, 
Friends, all but now, 

In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 

Divefting them for bed, and then, but now 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breafts. 


Shakefp : 


9. A meature of eight bufhels. 


There may be kept in it fourteen'thoufand guarters of corn, 
which is two thoufand guarters in each loft. Mortimer, 
10. Falfe quarter is a cleft or chink: in a quarter of a horfe’s 
hoof from top to bottom ; it generally happens on the infide 
of it, that being the weakeft and thinnelt part. 
To QUARTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To divide into four parts. 
A thought that guarter’d, hath ‘but one part wifdom, 
And ever three parts coward. Shahe/p. Hamlet. 
2. To divide; to break by force. 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering ftecl, and climbing fires Shake/p. 
Mothers fhall but fmile, when they hehold 
Their infants guarter’d by the hands of war. - Shake/p. 
20 Z 3. To divide 


QUA 


3- To divide into diftin® regions. 
Then failors guarter’d heav’n, and found a name 
For ev’ry fixt and ev’ry wand’ring ftar. 
4. To ftation or lodge foldiers. 
When they hear the Roman horfes neigh, 
Behold their guarter’d fires, 
Theywill watte their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Where is lord Stanley guarter’d ? 
—His regiment lies half a mile fouth. Shake/p. Rich, III. 
They o’er the barren fhore purfue their way, 
Where quarter’d in their campy the fierce Theffalians lay. 
Dryden. 
You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 
could be raked out of Billingfgate. Spectator, N" 595. 
5. To lodge ; to fix on a temporary dwelling. 
They mean this night in Sardis to be guarter’d. Shake/p. 
6. To diet. 


Dryden, 


He fed on vermin 3 
And when thefe fail'd, he’d fuck his claws, 
And guartcr himfelf upon his paws. Hudibras, psi. 
5. To bear as an appendage to the/hereditary arms. 

The firft ordinary and natural, being compounded of ar- 
gent and azure, is the coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the 
county of Somerfet, now quartered by the earl of Hertford. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 
Qua’RTERAGE. n. f. [from quarter.] A quarterly allowance. 
He us’d two equal ways of gaining, 

By hindring juftice or maintaining ; 

To many a whore gave privilege, 

And whipp’d for want of quarterage. Hudibras, p. iii. 

QUA'RTERDAY. n. f. [quarter and day.} One of the four 
days in the year, on which rent or intereft is paid. 

The ufurer would be very well fatisfied to have all the time 
annihilated, that lies between the prefent moment and next 
quarterday. Addifon’s Spectator, N? 92. 

Qua/RTERDECK. n. f. [quarter and deck.] The fhort upper 
deck. 
Qua‘/RTERLY. adj. [from quarter.] Containing a fourth part. 

The moon makes four quarterly feafons within her little 
year or month of confecution. Holder on Time. 

From the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator arife 
the diurnal differences of the fun’s right afcenfion, which 
finifh their variations in cach quadrant of the ecliptick, and 
this being added to the former inequality from eccentricity, 
makes thefe querterly and feemingly irregular inequalities of 
natural days. Bentley. 

QuA‘RTERLY. adv, Once in a quarter of a year. 
Qua’/RTERMASTER. n. f. [quarter and ma/ftcr.] One who re- 
gulates the quarters of foldiers. 

The quarterma/ter general was marking the ground for the 
encampment of the covering army. Tatler, NS 62. 

Qua’ RTERN. n.f. A gill or the fourth part of a pint. 
Qua/RTERSTAFF. mf. A ftaff of defence: fo called, I be- 
lieve, from the manner of ufing it; one hand being placed at 
the middle, and the other equally between the middle and 
the end. 
His guarterftaff, which he could ne’er forfake, 

Hung half before, and half behind his back. Dryden, 

Immenfe riches he fquandered away at guarterffaff and 
cudgel play, in which he challenged all the country. Arbuth. 

Qua‘RTILE. n.f. An afpect of the planets, when they are 
three figns or ninety degrees diftant from each other, and is 


marked thus D. Harris. 
Mars and Venus in a quartile move 
My pangs of jealoufy for Arict’s love. Dryden. 


Qua’rto. n. f. [quartus, Lat.] A book in which every fheet, 
being twice doubled, makes four leaves. 
ie fathers had a juft value for regularity and fyftems ; 
then folio’s and guarto’s were the fafhionable fizes, as volumes 
in octavo are now. Watts. 
To Quas. v. a. [quaffen, Dutch ; /quacciare, Italian ; quaj/o, 
Latin. ] 
1. To crufh; to fqueeze. 
The whales 
Againft fharp rocks like reeling veflels gua/h'd, 
Though huge as mountains, are in pieces dafn’d. Maller. 
2. To fubdue fuddenly. 
’T was not the fpawn of fuch as thefe, > 
That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer’d feas, 
And qua/h'd the {tern Æacides. Rofcommon. ) 
Our fhe confederates keep pace with us in gua/hing the re- 
bellion, which had begun to fpread itfelf among part of the 
fair fex, Addifon’s Freeholder, N? 15. 
3: [Cafus, Lat. cafer, Fr.] To annul; to nullify ; to make 
void: as, the indic?ment was quathed. 
To QuasH. un. ‘To be fhaken with a noife. 
A thin and fine membrane ftrait and clofely adhering to 
keep it from qua/bing and fhaking. Ray on the Creation. 
[he water in this droply, by a fudden jitk, may be heard 
to qua/b. 7 Sharp’s Surgery. 
QuASH. n. J- A pompion. Ainfworth, 


QUE 


Qua‘reRcousins. As, they are not quatcr-coufins, as it jg 
commonly fpoken cater-coufins, plus ne fant pas de quatre cousins, 
they are not of the four firft degrees of kindred, that is, they 
are not friends. Skinner. 

QUATE’RNARY. 7. f. [quaternarius, Lat.] The number four, 

The objections againft the guaternary of elements and ter- 
nary of principles, needed not to be uppofed to much againit 
the doétrines themfelves, Boyle. 

QUATERNION. n. f. (quatertio, Lat.] The number four, 

Air and the elements ! the elde(t birth 

Of nature’s womb, that in guaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 

And nourifh all things ; let your ceafelefs change 

Vary to our great maker ftill new praife. Milton. 

I have not in this {cheme of theft nine gugternions of confo- 
nants, diftinct known characters, whereby to exprefs them, 
but muft repeat the fame. Helders Elements of Speech. 

QuaTERNITY. 2. f. (quaternis, Lat.] The number four. 

The number of four ftands much admired, not only in the 
quaternity of the elements, which are the principles of bodies, 
but in the letters of the name of God. Brown. 

QUATRAIN. n.f. [quatrain, Fr.) A ftanza of fout lines 
rhyming alternately : as, 

Say, Stella, what is love, whofe fatal pow’r 

Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy? 

What nymph or goddefs in a lucklefs hour 

Difclos’d to light the mifchief-making boy. A¢r-. Mulfos 

I have writ my poem in quatrains or itanza’s of four in al- 
ternate rhyme, becaufe I have ever judged them of greater 
dignity for the found and number, than any other verfe in 
ufe. Dryden. 

To Qua’ver. v. n. [cpavan, Saxon. ] 

1. To fhake the voice; to fpeak or fing with a tremulous 
voice. P 

Mifo fitting on the ground with her knees up, and her 
hands upon her knees tuning her voice with many a guavering 
cough, thus difcourfed. Sidney, b. ii. 

‘lhe divifion and guavering, which pleafe fo much in mu- 
fick, have an agreement with the glittering of light playing 
upon a wave. Bacon's Nat. Hiji, 

Now fportive youth 

Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes, 

And quaver unharmonious. Philips. 

We thall hear her guavering them half a minute after us, 
to fome fprightly airs of the opera. Addifon. 

2. To tremble; to vibrate. 

A membrane, ftretched like the head of a drum, is to re- 
ceive the impulfe of the found, and to vibrate or quaver ac- 
cording to its reciprocal motions. Ray on the Creation. 

If the eye and the finger remain quiet, thefe colours vanih 
in a fecond minute of time, but if the fingcr be moved with 
a guavering motion, they appear again. Newten’s Opticks. 

Quay. n./. [quat, Fr.] A key; an artificial bank to the fea 
or river, on which goods are conveniently unladen. 

QuEAN. n. f: [cpean, Saxon, a barren cow; hopcpen, in the 
laws of Canute, a f{trumpet.] A worthlefs woman, gene- 
rally a ftrumpet. 

As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a fcolding qucan toa 


wrangling knave. Shakefp. 
‘This well they underftand like cunning gucans, 
And hide their naftinefs behind the fcenes. Dryden. 


Such is that fprinkling, which fome careleis gucan 
Flirts on you from her mop. Swift. 
Quea‘siness. n. f. [froin queajy.] The ficknefs of anaufeated 
ftomach. 
QUEA’SY. adj. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. Sick with naufea. 
He, gueafy with his infolence already, 


Will their good thoughts call from him. Shakefp. 
Whether a rotten itate and hope of gain, 

Or to difufe me from the guea/y pain 

Of being belov’d and loving, 

Out-pufh me firft. Donnee 


2. Faftidious ; fqueamith. 

J, with your two helps, will fo pratife on Benedict, that, 
in defpight of his quick wit and his gxea/y ftomach, he fhall 
fall in love with Beatrice. Shake/p. 

The humility of Gregory the great would not admit the 
ftile of bifhop, but the ambition of Boniface made no {cruple 
thereof, nor have guea/y refolutions been harbourcd in their 
fucceilors ever fince. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 
_ Men’s ftomachs are generally fo quea/y in thele cafes, that 
it is not fafe to overload them. Government of the Tongue. 

Without queftion, 
Their confcience was too guea/y of digeftion, 
3. Caufing naufeoufnels. 
I have one thing of a quea/y queflion, 

Which I mutt act. Shakes. King Lear. 

To Queck. v. n. To fhrink; to fliow pain; perhaps to con- 
lain. 

E The lads of Sparta were accuftomed to be whipped at altars, 

without fo much as quecking. Bacon. 


Quen. 


Dryd:n. 
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Queen. n. f. [cpen, Saxon, a woman, a wife, the wife of a 


king. } 


. The wife of a king. 
> Ea He was lapt 


In a moft curious mantle, wrought by the hand à 
Of his queen mother. : Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
2. A woman who is fovereign of a kingdom. 
"That queen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty- 
five years, means no mow than, that the duration of her 
exiftence was cqual to fixty-nine, and the duration of her 
government to forty-five annual revolutions of the fun. Locke. 
Have I a queen 
Paft by my fellow rulers of the world ? 
Have | refus’d their blood to mix with yours, 
And raife new kings from fo obfcure a race ? 
To QurEN. v. n. To play the queen. 
A threepence bow’d would hire me, : 
Old as I am, to gueen it. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Of your own ftate take care: this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, I'll gucen it no inch farther, _ 
But milk my ewes and weep. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
QUEEN-APPLE. n. f. A fpecies of apple. 
The queen-apple is of the fummer kind, and a good cyder 
apple mixed with others. 
Her checks with kindly claret fpread, 
Aurora like new out of bed, 

Or like the fref quecn-apple’s fide, 
Blufhing at fight of Phoebus’ pride. 
QueEr’ninG. .f. An apple. 

The winter gueentng is good for the table. Mortimer. 
QUEER. adj. [of this word the original is not known : a cor- 
refpondent fuppofes a guzeer man to be one who has a quere 
to his name in a lift.) Odd ; ftrange; original; particular. 
He never went to bed till two in the morning, becaufe he 
would not be a queer fellow; and was every now and then 
knocked down by a confiable, to fignalize his vivacity. Spec. 
QyEE'RLY. adv. [from gueer.] Particularly ; oddly. — 
Quez/RNESS. n. f. [from gueer.] Oddnefs ; particularity. 
Que’est. n.f. {from queffus, Lat. Skinner.) A ringdove; a 
kind of wild pigeon. 
To QUELL. v. c. [cpellan, Saxon.) To crufh; to fubdue ; 
originally, to kill. 
What avails 
Valour or ftrength, though matchlefs, quell’d with pain, 
Which all fubdues, and makes remifs the hands 
Of mighticft ? Milton's Par, Loft, b. vis 
Compaffion guell’d 
His beft of man, and gave him up to tears 
A fpace; till firmer thoughts reftrain’d excefs: Milton. 
This quell’d her pride, but other doubts remain’d, 
"Ihat once difdaining, fhe might be difdain’d. Dryden. 
He is the guardian of the publick quiet, appointed to re- 
ftrain violence, to quell {editions and tumults, and to prelerve 
that peace which preferves the world. Atterbury, 
To Quett. v.n. Todic. Sfenjer, 
QueLt: n. jf. [from the verb.] Murder. Not in ufe. 
W hat can not we put upon 
His fpungy followers, who fhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell. _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 
QUE'LLER. 2. f. [trom guel.] One that crufhes or fubdues. 
Hail fon of the moft high; 
Queller of Satan, on thy glorious work 
Now enter. Multon’s Paradife Regain’d, b. iv. 
QUE’LQUECHOSE. [French.} A trifle; a kickfhaw. 
= From country grafs to comfitures of court, 
Or city’s quelguechcfes, let not report 
My mind tranfport. Donne. 
To Queme. v. x. [cpeman, Saxon.] To pleafe. An old 
word. Skinner. 
To QUENCH. v. a 
1. To extinguith fire. 
Since ftream, air, fand, mine eyes and ears confpirc, 
What hope to quench, where each thing blows the fire. Sidn, 
No Englith foul 
More ftronger to direct you than yourfelf; 
If with the fap of reafon you would guench, 
Or but allay, the fire of paffion. Shakefp. Henry VII. 


Dryden. 


Sidney, b. ii. 


This is the way to kindle, not to guench, Shake/p. 
A litte fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being fuffer’d, rivers cannot quench. Shake/p. 


‘The fire had power in the water, forgetting his own virtue ; 
and the water forgat his own quenching nature. W4ifd. xix. 20. 
Milk quencheth wild-fire better than water, becaufe it 
entreth better. _ Bacon's Nat. Hif, 
Subdu’d in fire the ftubborn metal lies 5 
One draws and blows reciprocating air, 
Others to quench the hiffing mals prepare. 
You have already quence, i'd {edition’s brand, 
And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. Dryden. 
When your work is forged, do not quench it in water to 
cool it, but throw it down upon the floor or hearth to cool of 
itfclf; for the quenching of it in water will harden it, Moxon. 


Dryden. 


QUE 
2. To ftill any paficn or commotion. 
But if all aim butthis be lev: I!’d falle, 
The fuppafition of the lady’s death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy. 
3. To allay thirtt. a ang ge 
Every draught to him, that has quenched his thirft, is but a 
further quenching of nature, a provilion for rheum and dif- 
eafes, a drowning of the fpirits. South, 
4. To deftroy. } 
_ When death’s form appears, fhe fearcth not 
An utter quenching or extinguifiment ; 
She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 2 
That fo fhe might all future ill prevent. Davies. 
Covered with fkin and hair keeps it warm, be:ng naturally 
Very cold, and alfo to quench and difipate the force of any 
__ ftroke, and retund the edge of any weapon. Ray. 
To QuENcH. v. n. To cool; to grow cool. 
Doft thou think, in time 
She will not guench, and let inftruétions enter 
Where folly now poffeffes ? Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
QuE/NCHABLE. adj. [from guench.] That may be quenched. 


Que’/NCHER, n. f. [from quench.] Extinguifher; one that 
quenches. 


Shake. 


Mortimer’s Hufbandry, | Que’ncHLEss. adj. [from guench.] Unextinguifhable. 


Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 


I dare your guenchle/; fury to more rage. Shake/p. 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 
He fills a burnifh’d throne of guenchle/s fire. Crafhaw, 


QUE'RELE. n. f. [querela, Lats guerelle, Fr.] A complaint to 
a court. 
A circumduction obtains not in caufes of appeal, but in 
_caufes of firft inftance and fimple querele only. Ayliffe. 
Que/Rent. n. f. [querens, Latin.] The complainant; the 
plaintiff. 
QUERIMO'NIOUS. adj. [querimonia, Latin.] Querulous ; 
complaining. 
QYERIMO'NIOUSLY. adv. [from guerimonious. } Queruloufly ; 
with complaint. 
To thee, dear Thom, myfelf addreffing, 
Mott querimontoufly confeffing. Denham. 
QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS, 1. f. [from guerimonious.] Complains 
ing temper. 
QueRist. n.f. [from gero, Lat.] An enquirer; an afker 
of queftions. 
I fhall propofe fome confiderations to my gentle gueri/f. Spec? 
The juggling fea god, when by chance trepan’d 

By fome inftruéted gueri/? fleeping on the ftrand, 

Impatient of all anfwers, {trait became 

A ftealing brook. Swifts Mifcellanics, 

QueRn. n. f. [cpeopn, Saxon.] A handmill. 
Skim milk, and fometimes labour in the quern, 

And bootlefs make the breathlefs hufwife churn. 

Some apple-colour’d corn 

Ground in fair guerns, and fome did fpindles turn. Chapm, 

Qur’rpo. n. f. [corrupted from cuerpo, Spanifh.] A drefs 
clofe to the body ; a waiftcoat. l 
I would fain fee him walk in querpo, like a cafed rabbit, 
without his holy furr upon his back. Dryden. 
QYUE'RRY, for eguerry. n. f. [ecuyer, Fr.] A groom belonging 
to a prince, or one converfant in the king’s ftables, and having 
the charge of his horfes; alfo the ftable of a prince. Bailey, 
Qur’RuLous. adj. [querulus, Latin.] Mourning ; habitually 
complaining. 

Although they were a people by nature hard-hearted, gue- 
rulous, wrathful and impatient of reft and quietnefs, yet was 
there nothing of force to work the fubvertion of their ftate, 
till the time before-mentioned was expired. Hooker. 

The preflures of war have cowed their fpirits, as may be 
gathered from the very accent of their words, which they 
prolate in a whining kind of guerulous tone, as if ftill com- 
plaining and creft-fallen. Howwel’s Vocal Foref?. 

Though you give no countenance to the complaints of the 
querulous, yet curb the infolence of the injurious, Locke. 

Que’RuLousness. 2. f. [from querulous.] Habit or quality of 
complaining mournfully. 
Que’ry. n. J. (from guare, 

be refolved. 

I fhall conclude, with propofing only fome gueries, in order 
to a farther fearch to be made by others. Newton. 

This fhews the folly of this query, that might always be 
demanded, that would impioufly and abfurdly attempt ta tie 
the arm of omnipotence from doing any thing at all, becaufe 
it can never go its utmoft, Bentley, 

To Qur’ry. v. a. [from the noun.] To afk queftions. 
Vhree Cambridge fophs 
Each prompt to query, anfwer and debate. 


Shake/d. 


Lat.] A queftion; an enquiry to 


s Pojes 
QyesT. n.f- [quefle, Fr.] 
1. Search; act of feeking. 
None but fuch as this bold ape unbleft, 
Can ever thrive in that unlucky gue/t. Hubberd’s Tale, 
If lufty love fhould go in çuefl of beauty, 
Where thould he find it fairer than in Blanch: Shakefp. 


bax 


QUE 


` Fair filver bufkin’d nymphs, 
I know this que/? of yours and free intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant, 
To the great miftrefs of your princely fhrine. 
An aged man in rural weeds, ; 
Following, as feem’d, the quef? of fome {tray ewe. Milton, 
One for all i 
Myfelf expofe, with lonely fteps to tread 
Th’ unfounded deep, and the void immenfe 
To fearch with wand’ring que/? a place foretold 
Should be. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. it. 
Since firft break of dawn, the fiend, 
Mere ferpent in appearance, forth was come, 
And on his que, where likelicft he might find 
The only two of mankind. Milton. 
*Twould be not ftrange, fhould we find Paradife at this 
day where Adam left it ; and I the rather note this, becaufe 
I fee there are fome fo earneft in gue/? of it. Woodward. 
There’s not an African, 
That traverfes our vaft Numidian defarts 
In que/? of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practifes thefe boafted virtues. Addifon’s Cato. 
We fee them attive and vigilant in gue of delight. Spec?. 
2. [For ingue/?.] Anempanell’d jury. 
What’s my oftence ? 
Where is the evidence, that doth accufe me ? 
What lawful guef? have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge. Shakefp. Richard Ul. 
3. Searchers. Collectively. 
You have been hotly call’d for, 
When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
The fenate fent above three feveral gue/ts 
To fearch you out. Shakefp. Othello. 
4. Enquiry; examination. 
O place and greatnefs! millions of falfe eyes 
Are ftuck upon thee ; volumes of report 
Run with thefe falfe and moft contrarious que/ts 
Upon thy doings. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
5. Requeft; defire ; folicitation. 
Gad not abroad at every quef? and call 
Of an untrained hope or paftion. Herbert. 
To Quest. v. n. [queter, Fr. from the noun.] To go in 
fearch. 
QUE'STANT. x. f. [from quefer, Fr.] Seeker 5 endeavourer 
after. 


Milton. 


See, that you come 

Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 

The braveft gue/tant fhrinks, find what you feck, 

That fame may cry you loud. 

QUESTION. n. f. [queftion, Fr. qua/tio, Latin. ] 
I. Interrogatory ; any thing enquired. 

Becaufe he that knoweth leaft is fitteft to afk gue/trons, it is 
more reafon for the entertainment of the time, that ye afk 
me çueflions, than that I afk you. Bacon. 

2. Enquiry ; difquifition. 

It is to be put to gue/lion, whether it be lawful for chriftian 
princes to make an invafive war fimply for the propagation of 
the faith. Bacon’s Holy War. 

3. A difpute ; a fubject of debate: 
There arofe a que/fion between fome of Jokn’s difciples and 
the Jews about purifying. Fo. iii. 25. 
4. Affair to be examined. 
In points of honour to be try’d, 
Suppofe the gue/izon not your own. 
5. Doubt; controverfy ; difpute. 
This is not my writing, 

Though I confefs much like the character : 

But out of gue/fion "tis Maria’s hand. Shake/p. 

"Tis time for him to fhew himfelf, when his very being is 
called in gueffion, and to come and judge the world, when 
men begin to doubt whether he made it. Tillotfon. 

The doubt of their being native impreffions on the mind, 
is ftronger againft thefe moral principles than the other ; not 
that it brings their truth at all in gue/tion. Locke. 

Our own earth would be barren and defolate, without the 
benign influence of the folar rays; which without que/fion is 
true of all the other planets. Bentley. 

6. Judicial trial. 

But whofoever be found guilty, the communion book hath 

furely deferved leaft to be called in gueftion for this fault. 
Hooker, b. v. f. 31. 


Shake/p. 


Swift. 


7. Examination by torture. 

Such a prefumption is only fufficient to put the perfon to 
the rack or gue/lion, according to the civil law, and not bring 
him to condemnation. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

8. State of being the fubject of prefent enquiry. 

If we being defendants do anfwer, that the ceremonies in 
que/ticn are godly, comely, decent, profitable for the church, 
their reply is childifh and unorderly to fay, that we demand 
the thing in gue/tion, and fhew the poverty of our caufe, the 

oodnefs whereof, we are fain to beg that our adverfaries 
would grant. Hooker, b. iv. fo 4. 


QUE 


If he had faid, it would purchafe fix fhillings and three- 

pence weighty money, he had proved the matter in gue/lion. 
Locke. 

Nor are thefe affertions that dropped from their pens by 
chance, but delivered by them in places where they profefs to 
ftate the points in gueflion. Atterbury’ Preface. 

g. Endeavour ; fearch. Not in ufe. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile gue/fion bear it 5 

For that it ftands not in fuch warlike brace, D 

But altogether lacks the abilities ' 

‘That Rhodes is drefs’d in. 

To QuE'sTION. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
I. To enquire. 
Suddenly out of. this delightful dream 

The man awoke, and would have çuejlion'd more ; 

But he would not endure the woful theme. Spenfer. 

He that gue/tioneth much fhall learn. much, and content 
much ; but efpecially if he apply his queftions to the {kill of 
the perfons whom he afketh. Bacen’s Effiys. 

2. To debate by interrogatories. 
I pray you think you quefiion with a Jew; 
You may as well ufe queftion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. Shate/p, 
To Que’stion. V. a. [que/ionner, Fr.] 
1. To examine one by queftions. 
Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours; 

Be now the father, and propofe a fon ; 

Hear your own dignity fo much prophan’d ; 

And then imagine me taking your part, 

And in your pow’r fo filencing your fon. 

But hark you, Kate, 

I muft not have you henceforth gue/lion me, 

Whither I go. Shake/p. Henry IV, p.i. 

This con{truction is not fo undubitably to be received, as 
not at all to be quc/tioned. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. To doubt ; to be uncertain of. 
O impotent eftate of human life ! 
Where ficeting joy does lafting doubt infpire, 
And moft we quc/lion what we moft defire. Prior. 
3. To have no confidence in; to mention as not to be trufted. 

Be a defign never fo artificially laid, if it chances to be de- 
feated by fome crofs accident, the man is then run down, his 
countels derided, his prudence que/fioncd, and his perfon 
defpifed. ' South's Sermos. 

QUE'STIONABLE. adj. [from queftion. | 
x. Doubtful ; difputable. 

Your accuftomed clemency will take in good worth, the 
offer of thefe my fimple labours, beftowed for the neccflary 
juttification of laws heretofore made que/tionable, becaufe not 
perfeétly underitood. Hooker’s Dedication. 

That perfons drowned float, the ninth day when their gall 
breaketh, is a gueflionable determination, both in the time 
and caufe. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

It is que/fionable, whether the ufe of fteel {prings was 
known in thofe ancient times. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

It is queffionable, whether Galen ever faw the diffection 
of a human body. Bakers Reflections on Learning. 

2. Sufpicious ; liable to fufpicion ; liable to queftion. 
Be thy advent wicked or charitable, 
Thou com’ft in fuch a queftionable fhape, 
That 1 will {peak to thee. Shake/p. Hamict. 
Que’stionary. adj. [from queftion.} Enquiring ; afxing 
queftions. 

I grow laconick even beyond laconicifm ; for fometimes I 
return only yes or no to que/lionary epiftles of half a yard 
long. Pope to Swift. 

QUE'STIONABLENESS. 7. f. [from quefion] Vhe quality of 
being queftionable. 

Que’stioneR. n. f. [from que/tion. | An enquirer. 

Que’sTIONLESS. adv. [from gueflion.) Certainly ; without 
doubt. i 

Queftionlefs hence it comes that many were miftaken. Rai. 

Queftionle/s duty moves not fo much upon command as 
promife ; now that which propofes the greateft and moft luit- 
able rewards to obedience, and the greateft punifhiments to 
difobedience, doubtlefs is the moft likely to intorce the one 
and prevent the other. South. 

QuE'STMAN. Q”. J- (quef, man, and monger.] Starter ot 
QUE'STMONGER. ) lawluits or profecutions. ’ 

Their principal working was upon penal laws, wherein 
they fpared none, great nor {mall, but raked over all new and 
old ftatutes, having ever a rabble of promoters, guefimongerss 
and leading jurors at their command. Bacone 

QuE'STRIST. [from guefl.] Seeker ; purfuer. 
Six and thirty of his knights, 

Hot quefirifls atter him, met him at the gate, 

Are gone with him tow’rd Dover. Shake/p. King Lear. 
vE’STUARY. adj. [from quacflus, Lat.] Studious of profit. 

Although lapidaries and guefluary enquirers affirm it, yet 
the writers of minerals conceive the {tone of this name to 
a mineral concretion, not to be found in animals. own. 


9 Quis. 


S hale/p k 


Shakefp. 


QUI 


Quis. nf Afarcafm; a bitter taunt. inf. The fame per- 
aps with quip. 
oy bu Pe. n. [from the noun.] To pun; to play on 
the found of words. 

The firft fervice was neats tongues fliced, which the phi- 

lofophers took occafion to difcourfe and quibble upon in a 
rave formal way. 4 ow REN E L’Efirange. 
QUIBBLE. n. f. [from quidlibet, Latin.) A low conceit de- 
pending on the found of words ; a pun. 

This may be of great ufe to immortalize puns and quibbles, 
and to let pofterity fee their forefathers were blockheads. Add. 

Quirks or quibbles have no place in the fearch after truth. 

Watts. 
Qui/BBLER. n. f. [from quibble.] A punfter. 
QUICK. adj. [cpic, Saxon. ] 
1. Living ; not dead. 

They fwallowed us up guick, when their wrath was kindled 
againft us. Pal cxxiv. 3. 

If there be quick raw flefh in the rifings, it is an old le- 
prafy. Lev. xiii. 10. 

The quick and the dead. Common Prayer. 

As the fun makes ; here noon, there day, there night 
Melts wax, dries clay, makes flow’rs, fome quick, fome 
dead. Davies, 
Thence fhal! come, 
When this world’s diflolution fhall be ripe, 
With glory and pow’r to judge both quick and dead. Milt. 
2. Swift; nimble; done with celerity. 

Prayers whereunto devout minds have added a piercing 
kind of brevity, thereby the better to exprefs that guick and 
fpeedy expedition, wherewith ardent affections, the very 
wings of prayer, are delighted to prefent our fuits in heaven. 

_ Hooker, bv. f. 33. 
3. Speedy ; free from delay. 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
4. Adtive ; fpritely ; ready. 

A man of great fagacity in bufinefs, and he preferved fo 
great a vigour of mind even to his death, when near eighty, 
that fome, who had known him in his younger years, did 
believe him to have much quicker parts in his age than 
before. Clarendon. 

A man muft have pafled his noviciate in finning, before 
he comes to this, be he never fo quick a proficient. South. 

The animal, which is firft produced of an egg, is a blind 
and dull worm; but that which hath its refurrection thence, 
is a quick eyed, volatile and fprightly fy. Grew’s Co/mol. 

Quicx. adv. Nimbly; fpeedily ; readily. 
; Ready in gybes, quick an{wer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
This fhall your underftanding clear 

Thofe things from me that you fhall hear, 

Conceiving much the guicker. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

They gave thofe complex ideas, that the things they were 
continually to give and receive information about, might be 
the eafier and quicker underftood. Locke.. 

This is done with little notice, if we confider how very 
gnick the actions of the mind are performed, requiring not 
time, but many of them crowded into an inftant. Locke. 

OMT CK za: 
1. A live animal. 
Peeping clofe into the thick, 

Might fee the moving of fome quick, 

Whofe fhape appeared not ; 

But were it fairy, fiend or fnake, 

My courage earned it to wake, 

And manfu! thereat fhot. Spen/er. 
2. The living flefh ; fenfible parts. 

If Stanley held, that a fon of king Edward had ftill the 

better right, it was to teach all England to fay as much ; and 


therefore that fpeech touched the quick. Bacon. 
Seiz’d with fudden {mart, 
Stung to the guicé, he felt it at his heart. Dryden. 


‘The thoughts of this diferaceful compofition fo touches me 

to the quick, that I cannot fleep. Arbuthnot’s Hift. of F. Bull. 

Scarifying gangrenes, by feveral incifions down to the 

quick, is almott univerfal, and with reafon, fince it not only 

difcharges a pernicious ichor, but makes way for topical ap- 

plications. Sharp’s Surgery. 
3. Living plants. 

For inclofing of land, the moft ufual way is with a ditch 
and bank fet with gick. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Qui/CKBEAM, OF quickentrce. n. f. 

Quickbeam or wild forb, by fome called the Irifh afh, is a 
fpecies of wild afh, preceded by bloffoms of an agreeable 
{cent. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 

To QUICKEN. v. a. [cpiccan, Saxon. } 
1. ‘Lo make alive. 

All they that go down into the duft, fhall kneel before him; 
and no man hath guickened his own foul. Pfalm xxii. 30. 

I will never forget thy commandments ; for with them 
thou halt quickened inc. Pfalm cxix, 


QUI 
This my mean tafk would be 

As heavy to me, as ’tis odious 5 but 

The miftrefs which I ferve, guickens what’s dead, 

And makes my labours pleatures. Shake/p. Tempefl. 

‘To quicken with kiffing ; had my lips that power, 

Thus would I wear them out. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 

Fair foul, fince to the faireft body join d 

You give fuch lively life, fuch guick'ming pow T, 

And influence of fuch ccleftial kind, 

As keeps it ftill in youth’s immortal flower. 

He throws 

His influence round, and kindles as he goes 5 

Hence flocks and herds, and men, and beafts and fowls 

With breath are guicken’d, and attract their fouls. Dryden. 

2. To haften; to accelerate. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or flack a mo- 
tion, ihan raife or ceafe it; as it is eafier to make a dog go 
flower, than to make him ftand ftill. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

Others were appointed to confider of penal Jaws and pro- 
clamations in force, and to quicken the execution of the moft 
principal. Hayward. 

Though any commodity fhould fhift hands never fo fale, 
yet, if they did not ceafe to be any longer trafick, this would 
not at all make or quicken their vent. Locke. 

3. To fharpen ; to actuate ; to excite. 

Though my fenfes were aftonifhed, my mind forced them 
to quicken themfelves ; becauie I had learnt of him, how little 
favour he is wont to fhew in any matter of advantage. Sidney. 

It was like a fruitful garden without an hedge, that guickens 
the appetite to enjoy fo tempting a prize. South. 

They endeavour by brandy to quicken their tafte already 
extinguifhed. Tatler, N? 57. 

This review he makes ufe of, as an argument of great 
force to quicken them in the improvement of thofe advantages 
to which the mercy of God had called them by the gofpel. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

The defire of fame hath been no inconfiderable motive to 
quicken you in the purfuit of thofe actions, which will beft 
deferve it. Swift. 

ToQui'cKEN. v. n. 
1. To become alive: as, a woman quickens with child. 
Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravifh from my chin, 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hoft ; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 

You fhould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. King Lear. 

They rub out of it a red duft, that converteth after a while 
into worms, which they kill with wine when they begin to 
quicken. Sandys's Journey. 

The heart is the firft part that guickens, and the laft that 
dies. Ray on the Creation. 

2. To move with aétivity. 
Sees by degrees a purer blufh arife, 
And keener lightnings guicken in her eyes: 
Qur’cKENER. 2. f. [from quicken. ] 
1. One who makes alive. 
2. That which accelerates; that which actuates. ™ 

Love and enmity, averfation and fear are notable whetters 
and guickeners of the fpirit of life in all animals. More. 

Quicktime. n. f. [calx viva, Lat. quick and lime.] Lime 
unquenched. 

After burning the ftone, when lime is in its perfect and un- 
altered ftate, it is called guicklime. Hills Materia Medica. 

Qur'cKLy. adv. [from guick.] Nimbly; fpeedily ; actively. 
Thou com’ft to ufe thy tongue: thy ftory quickly. Shak. 

Pleafure dwells no longer upon the appetite than the ne- 
ceflities of nature, which are quickly and eafily provided for ; 
and then all that follows is an oppreffion. South, 

QurcknEss. n. f. [from quick.] 
1. Speed ; velocity ; cclerity. 

What any invention hath in the ftrength of its motion, is 
abated in the flownefs of it; and what it hath in the extra- 
ordinary quickne/s of its motion, mutt be allowed for in the 
great f{trength that is required unto it. Wilkins. 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, reflects with a greater ardour 
and guickne/s, when it rebounds upon a man from the breait 
of his friend. South's Sermons. 

2. Activity; brifknefs. 

The beft choice is of an old phyfician and. a young lawyer ; 
becaufe, where errors are fatal, ability of judgment and mo- 
deration are required ; but where advantages may be wrought 
upon, diligence and guickne/s of wit. Wotton. 

The guickne/s of the imagination is feen in the invention, 
the fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expreffion. 


Dryden. 


Davies. 


Pope: 


3. Keen fenfibility. 
Would not quickue/s of fenfation be an inconvenience to an 
animal, that muft lie itil. eke. 
4. Sharpnels pungency. ` 

gen rous fruits, thoush irer i i 
Still e a quicknefs Teet e pa a 
But mellows what we write to the dull fweets of rhime. } 
Dryden. 

ar A 


Ginger 


Ginger renders it brifk, and correéts its windinefs, and 
juice of corinths whereof a few drops tinge and add a plea- 


fant guickne/s. Mortimer's Hufbandry, 
QurcKsanp. n. f. [quick and fand.] Moving fand; unfolid 
ground. 


What is Edward, but a ruthlefs fea ? 
What Clarence, but a guick/and of deceit ? Shakefp. 
Undergirding the fhip, and fearing left they fhould fall into 
the quick/ands, they ftrake fail, and fo were driven. Aas xxvii. 
But when the veflel is on gurck/ands caft, 
The flowing tide does more the finking hafte. Dryden. 
Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, {tems the tide to her 
relief, and like another Neptune fhoves her off the quick- 
fonds. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
I have marked out feveral of the fhoals and guick/ands of 
life, in order to keep the unwary from running upon them. 


Addifon. 
To QurckseT. v. a. [quick and fet.] To plant with living 
plants. 
In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 
Get fet to guick/ct it, learn cunningly which. Tuffer. 


A man may ditch and grickfet three poles a day, where 
the ditch is three foot wide and two foot deep. Mortimer. 
Qui’cKseT. n. f. [quick and fet.] Living plant fet to 


grow. 
? Plant quickfets and traníplant fruit trees towards the de- 
creafe. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Nine in ten of the guick/ct hedges are ruined for want of 
fkill. Swift's Mifcellanies. 
QuicksI’GHTED. adj. [quick and fight.) Having a tharp 
fight. 


No body will deem the guicke//ighted amongft them to have 

very enlarged views in ethicks. Locke. 

No article of religion hath credility enough for them ; and 

yet thefe fame cautious and quick/ighted gentlemen can {wallow 

down this fottifh opinion about percipicnt atoms. Bentley. 

Qui'cKsIGHTEDNEsS. 2. f. [from quick/ighted.] Sharpnefs of 
fight. 

“The ignorance that is in us no more hinders the know- 
ledge that is in others, than the blindnefs of a mole is an ar- 
gument againft the quick/ightedue/s of an eagle. Locke. 

QUICKSILVER. 7. f. [quick and filver ; argentum vivum, Lat.] 

Quickfilver, called mercury by the chymifts, is a naturally 
fluid mineral, and the heavieft of all known bodies next to 
gold, and is the more heavy and fluid, as it is more pure ; its 
nature is fo homogene and limple, that it is a queftion whether 
gold itfelf be more fo: it penetrates the parts of all the other 
metals, renders them brittle, and in part diflolves them: it 
is wholly volatile in the fire, and may be driven up in vapour 
by a degree of heat very little greater than that of boiling 
water: it is the leaft tenacious of all bodies, and every {maller 
drop may be again divided by the lighteft touch into a multi- 
tude of others, and is the moft divilible of all bodies: mer- 
cury very readily mixes with gold, filver, lead and tin, by 
chymical operations, but not without difficulty with copper 
and iron ; and it mixes eafily with zink and bifmuth among 
the femimetals : the fpecifick gravity of pure mercury is to 
water as 14020 to 1000, and as it is the heavieft of all fluids, 
it is alfo the coldeft, and when heated the hotteft : of the va- 
rious ores, in which mercury is found, cinnabar is the richeft 
and moft valuable, which is extremely heavy, and of a bright 
and beautiful red colour : native cinnabar is principally found 
in the mines of Friuli, belonging to the Venetians, in Italy, 
and fome others in Spain, Hungary, and the Eaft Indies : 
quickfilver is alfo found fometimes in its pure and fluid ftate 
lodged in cavities of hard ftones in the cinnabar mines, and 
the purer ores are chiefly compofed of cinnabar in {mall quan- 
tities, mixed with various other fubftances : the ancients all 
efteemed quick/ilver a poifon, nor was it brought into internal 
ufe till about two hundred and twenty years ago, which was 
firft occafioned by the fhepherds, who ventured to give it their 
fheep to kill worms, and as they received no hurt by it, it 
was foon concluded, that men might take it fafely : in time, 
the diggers in the mines, when they found it crude, fwal- 
lowed it in vaft quantities, in order to fell it privately, when 
they had voided it by ftool : but too free a ufe of fo powerful 
a medicine cannot be always without danger; the miners 
feldom follow their occupation above three or four years, and 
then die in a moft miferable condition; and the artificers, 
who have much dealing in it, are generally feized with pa- 
ralytick diforders: however, under proper regulation, it is 
a moft excellent medicine. Hills Materia Medica, 
Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for though it 
has weight and fimilarity of parts, it is neither diffolvable by 
fire, malleable nor fixed : it feems to conftitute a particular 
clais of foffils, and is rather the mother or bafis of all metals, 
than a metal itfelf : mercury is of confidcrable ufe in gilding, 
making looking-glaffes, in refining gold, and various other 
mechanical operations befides medicine. Chambers. 
Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like unto a red rofe; 
the beft was wont to be made in Libia of brimftone and quick- 
Jever burnt, Peacham on Drawing. 
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- Qur’cKstLvERED. adj. [from guickfilver.] Overlaid with 


quickfilver. 

Metal is more difficult to polifh than gla(s, and is after- 
wards very apt to be fpoiled by tarnifhing, and reflects not fo 
much light as glafs guick/ilvered over does: I would propound 
to ufe inftead of the metal a glafs ground concave on the fore- 
fide, and as much convex on the backlide, and guich/lvered 
over on the convex fide. Newton's Opticks, 

QUI'DAM. [Latin.} Somebody. 

For envy of fo many worthy quzdams, which catch at the 
garland, which to you alone is due, you will be perfuaded to 
pluck outof the hateful darknefs thofe fo many excellent poems 
of yours, which lie hid, and bring them torth to eternal 
light. Spenfer. 

Qui’ppany. n. f. [cydonium, cydoniatum, Lat. guidden, German, 
a quince.] Marmalade ; confection of quinces made with 
fugar. 

Pyer" n. f. [corrupted from quidlibet, Lat. or from 
que dit, Fr.) A fubtilty ; an equivocation. A low word. 

Why may not that be the fkull of a lawyer? where be his 
quiddits now ? his quillets? his cafes? and his tricks? Shak. 

Quipvity. n. f. [quidditas, low Latin.] 

1. Effence ; that which is a proper anfwer to the queftion, guid 
eft ? a {cholaftick term. 

He could reduce all things to acts, 

And knew their natures and abftraéts, 

Where entity and guiddity, 

The ghofts of defunét bodies fly. Hudibras, p. i. 

2. A trifling nicety; a cavil; a captious queftion. 

Mifnomer in our laws, and other guiddities, I leave to the 
profeffors of law. Camden’s Remains. 

Qui‘EscENcE. n. f. [from quie/co, Lat.] Reft; repofe. 

Whether the earth move or reft, I undertake not to deter- 
mine: my work is to prove, that the common inducement to 
the belief of its guze/cence, the teftimony of fenfe, is weak 
and frivolous. Glanvill’s Scepf. 

Quie’scenT. adj. [quiefcens, Latin.] Refting ; not being in 
motion; not movent; lying at repofe. 

Though the earth move, its motion muft needs be as in- 
ferifible as if it were gusefcent. Glanvill’s Scepf. 

The right fide, from whence the motion of the body be- 
ginneth, is the active or moving fide; but the finifter is the 
weaker or more quiefcent fide. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Sight takes in at a greater diftance and more variety at 
once, comprehending alfo guse/cent objects, which hearing 
does not. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

If it be in fome part movent, and in fome part quiescent, 
it muft needs bea curve line, and fo no radius. Grew. 

Preffion or motion cannot be propagated in a fluid in right 
lines beyond an obftacle which ftops part of the motion, but 
will bend and fpread every way into the quie/cent medium, 
which lies beyond the obftacle. Newton's Opticks. 

QUIET. adj. (quiet, Fr. quietus, Latin.] 

1. Still ; free from difturbance. 

Breaking off the end for want of breath, 

And flyding foft, as down to flcep her laid, 

She ended all her woe in quiet death. 
This life is beft, 

If quiet life is beft; fweeter to you, 

That have a fharper known. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

2. Peaceable ; not turbulent; not offenfive ; mild. 

Let it be in the ornament of a meek and quiet {pirit. 1 Pet. 

3. Still; not in motion. 

They laid wait for him, and were quiet all the night. 

Judges xvi. 2. 


Fa. Queen, 


4. Smooth ; not ruffled. 
Happy is your grace, 
That can tranflate the ftubbornefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo {weet a ftyle. Shake/p. 
Quiet. n. f. [quies, Lat.] Reit; repofe ; tranquillity ; free- 
dom from difturbance ; peace ; fecurity. 
They came into Laifh unto a people that were at quiet 
and fecure. Judges xviii. 27. 
There fix’d their arms, and there renew’d their name, 


And there in guset rules. Dryden's Æneis. 
Indulgent quiet, pow’r ferene, 
Mother of joy and love. Hughes. 


To Quiet. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Tocalm; to lull; to pacify ; to put to reft. 

The loweft degree of faith, that can guiet the foul of man, 
is a firm conviction that God is placable. Forbes. 

2. To ftill. 

Putting together the ideas of moving or quieting corporeal 
motion, joined to fubftance, we have the idea of an imma- 
terial fpirit. Locke. 

QUIETER. n. f. [from guiet.] The perfon or thing that quiets. 
QuveTism, n. f. [from guiet.] ; 

What is called by the poets apathy or difpaffion, by the 
{cepticks indifturbance, by the Molinifts quietifm, by common 
men peace of confcience, feems all to mean but great tran- 
quility of mind. Temple. 


QuiETLy. 


EO — 


QUT 
Qui/etLy. adv. [from quret.] 
1. Calmly : without violent emotion. 

Let no man for his own poverty become more oppreffing 
in his bargain, but quietly, modeftly and patiently recommend 
his eftate to God, and Icave the fuccefs to him. Taylor. 

2. Peaceably ; without offence. 

Although the rebels had behaved themfelves quietly and 
modeftly by the way as they went; yet they doubted that 
would but make them more hungry to fall upon the fpoil in 
the end. BaP Bacon’s Henry VII, 

_ At reft ; without agitation. 
Quietness. 2. f. [from guiet.] 
t. Coolnefs of temper. 

This cruel gusetne/s neither returning to miflike nor pro- 
ceeding to favour; gracious, but gracious ftill after one 
manner. Sidney, b. ii. 

That which we move for our better inftru&tion fake, 
turneth into anger and choler in them ; they grow altogether 
out of guietne/s with it ; they anfwer fumingly. Hooker, 

2. Peace; tranquillity. 
Stop effufion of our chriftian blood, . 

And ‘ftablith quietue/s on ev’ry fide. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

What miferies have both nations avoided, and what guzet- 
nefs and fecurity attained by their peaceable union? Hayward. 

3. Stilnefs; calmnefs. 
QuV’ETSOME. adj. [from gutet.] Calm; ftill; undifturbed. 
` Not in ufe. 
Let the night be calm and guietfome, 
Without tempeftuous ftorms or fad affray. Spenter. 
QYEFUDE. n. f. [quietude, Fr. from guiet.] Reft; repofe; 
tranquillity. Not in common ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
the proper allay of fervent blood, will flow a future guietude 
and ferenitude in the affections. Wotton on Education. 

QuiLt. n. /. 
3. The hard and ftrong feather of the wing, of which pens are 
made. 

Birds have three other hard fubftances proper to them; 
the bill, which is of a like matter with the teeth, the fhell 
of the egg, and their gulls. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

2. The inftrument of writing. 

I will only touch the duke’s own deportment in that ifland, 

the proper fubject of my quill. W otton's Buckingham. 
Thofe lives they fail’d to refcue by their fkill, 


Their mufe would make immortal with her quill. Garth. 
From him whofe quills ftand quiver'd at his ear, 
To him that notches fticks at Weftmintter. Pope. 


3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. 

Near thefe was the black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe 
` fide was feen the guil? darting porcupine. Arbuth, and Pope. 
4. Reed on which weavers wind their threads, 

The prefumptuous damfel rafhly dar’d 

The goddefs’ felf to challenge to the field, 

And to compare with her in curious fkill, 

Of works with loom, with needle, and with quill. Spenfer. 
5. The inftrument with which muficians ftrike their ftrings. 

His flying fingers and harmonious guil! 
Strike fev’n diftinguifh’d notes, and fev’n at once they fill. 
Dryden's ZEneis, 
QUI'LLET. 2. f. [quidlibet, Lat.] Subtilty; nicety; fraudu- 
lent diftinétion. 
Why may not that be the fkull of a lawyer? where be his 
“quiddits now ? his gwillets ? his cafes? and his tricks? Shak. 

A great foul weighs in the fcale of reafon, what it is to 

judge of, rather than dwell with too fcrupulous a diligence 


upon little gus//ets and niceties. Digby. 
Ply her with love letters and billets, 
And bait them well for quirks and guillets. Hudibras. 


Quit. n. f. [couette, Fr. kulcht, Dutch ; culcita, culcitra, Lat. ] 
A cover made by ftitching one cloth over another with fome 
foft fubflance between them. 

Quilts of roles and {pices are nothing fo helpful, as to take 

a cake of new bread, and bedew it with a little fack. Bacon. 

In both tables, the beds were covered with magnificent 

guilts amongft the richer fort. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
She on the guilt finks with becoming woe, 

Wrapt in a gown, for ficknefs and for fhow. Pope. 

To QuILT. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftitch one cloth upon 
another with fomething foft between them. 

The fharp fteel arriving forcibly 

On his horfe neck before the quilted fell, 
Then from the head the body fundred quite. Fairy Queen, 
A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it drieth too 

Bacon's Natural Hiftry. 

Entellus for the ftrife prepares, 
Strip’d of his quilted coat, his body bares, 
Compos’d of mighty bone. 
A chair was ready, 

So quilted, that he lay at cafe reclin’d. Dryden. 
Mayn’t I guilt my rope? it galls my neck. Arbuthnot. 

Qui’nary. adj. [quinarius, Lat.] Confifting of five. 

This guinary number of elements ought to have been re- 
firained to the generality of animals and vegetables. Boyle. 


` much. 


Dryden’s Æneis, 


Quit 
Quince. a.f. [coin, Fr. quidden, German: ] 
1. The tree. 

The quince tree is of a low ftature; the branches are 
diffufed and crooked ; the flower and fruit is like that of the 
pear treee; but, however cultivated, the fruit is four and 

aftringent, and is covtred with a kind of down: of this the 


fpecies are tix. Miller. 
2. The fruit. 
They call for dates and guinces in the paltry.  Shake/p. 


A quince, in token of truittulnels, by the laws of Solon; 
was given to the brides of Athens upon the day of their 
marriage. Peacham on Drawing: 

To QuincH. v. a. [this word feems to be the fame with queech, 
winch and queck.] To ftir; to flounce as in tefentment or pain. 

Beftow all my foldiers in fuch fort as I have, that no part 
of all that realm fhall be able to dare to guinch: Spenfer. 

Quincu’ncIAL, adj. [from guincunx:] Having the form of a 
quincunx, 

Of a pentagonal or giincunctal difpofition, Sir Thomas 
Brown produces feveral examiples in his difcourfe about the 
quincunx. Ray on the Creation: 

QUI'NCUNX. n. f: [Latin.] 
_ Quincunx order is a plantation of trees, difpofed originally 
in a fquare, conlifting of five trees, one at each corner, and 
a fifth in the middle, which difpofition, repeated again and 
again, forms a regular grove, wood or wildernefs ; and, when 
viewed by an angle of the fquare or paralcllogram, prefents 
equal or parallel alleys. 

Brown produces feveral examples in his difcourfe about the 
quincunx. Ray on the Creation. 

He whofe light’ning pierc’d th’ Iberian lines, 

Now forms my guincunx, and now ranks my vines: Pope: 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA. [Latin.] Quinquagefima funday, fo 
called becaufe it is the fiftieth day before Eafter, reckoned 
by whole numbers ; fhrove funday. Dia 

QUINQUA'NGULAR. adj. [quinque and angulus, Lat.] Having 
five corners. 

Each talus, environed with a cruft, conforming itfelf to 
the fides of the talus, is of a figure quinquangular. Woodw. 

Exactly round, ordinately quinguangular, or having the fides 
parallel. More’s Antidote again/t Athei/m. 

QuinquarTicuLaR, adj. Squinque and articulus, Lat.) Con- 
lifting of five articles. > 

They have given an end to the quinguarticular controverfy, 
_ for none have {ince undertaken to fay more. Sanderjon. 
Qui/NQUEFID. adj. [quingue and findo, Lat.] Cloven in five. 
QUINQUEFOLIATED. adj. [quinque and folium, Lat.] Having 

five leaves. 
Quinque’ NNIAL. adj. [quinguennis, Lat.] Lafting five years 5 
happening once in five years. 
Qui’nsy. x. f. [corrupted from /guinancy.] A tumid inflam- 
mation in the throat, which fometimes produces fuffocation, 
The throttling quin/ey ’tis my ftar appoints, 

And rheumatifms I fend to rack the joints. Dryden. 

Great heat and cold, fucceeding one another, occafion 
pleurifies and guin/ies. Arbuthnot on Air 

Quint. n. f. [quint, Fr.] A {et of five. 
For ftate has made a guint 

Of generals he’s lifted in't. Hudibras, p. iii. 

QurnTain. n. f. [quintain, Fr.} A poft with a turning top. 
See QuINTIN. 5 
My better parts 

Are all thrown down; and that, which here ftands up, 

Is but a guintain, a mere lifelefs block. Shakejp 
QUINTESSENCE. n. f. [quinta effentia, Lat.] 5 
1. A fifth being. 

From their grofs matter fhe abftraéts the forms, 


And draws a kind of guinteffence from things. Davies, 
The ethereal quinte/fence of heav’n 

Flew upward, fpirited with various forms, 

That rowl’d orbicular, and turn’d to ftars. Milton. 


They made fire, air, earth, and water, tobe the four ele- 
ments, of which all earthly things were compounded, and 
fuppofed the heavens to be a quinteffence or fifth fort of body 
diftinct from all thefe. Watts’s Logick. 

2. An extract from any thing, containing all its virtues in a 
{mall quantity. 

To me what is this guinteffence of duft? man delights not 
me, nor woman neither. Shake/p. Hamlet, 
Who can in memory, or wit, or will, 

Or air, or fire, or earth, or water find? 

What alchymift can draw, with all his fkill, 
The quintefence of thefe out of the mind. 

For I am a very dead thing, 

In whom love wrought new alchymy, 

For by his art he did exprefs 

A quinteffence even from nothingnefs, 

From dull privations and lean emptinefs 

Paracelfus, by the help of an intenfe d 
parate the guinteffence of wine, 

Let there be light ! faid God; and forthwith licht 
Ethereal, firit of things, guinteffence pure, p 
Sprung from the deep. Jdiltan’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

When 


Davies. 


Donne. 
cold, teaches to fe- 
Boyle, 
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When the fupreme faculties move regularly, the infcrior 
paffions and aiteCtions following, there arifes a ferenity and 
complacency upon the whole foul, infinitely beyond the greateft 
bodily pleafures, the higheft guinte/fence and elixir of worldly 
delights. South's Sermons. 

QuInTE’ssENTIAL. aaj. [from quinteffence.] Confifting of 
quinteficnce. 

Venturous affertions as would have puzzled the authors to 
have made them good, {pecially confidering that there is no- 
thing contrary to the quinte/fential matter and circular figure 
of the heavens ; fo neither is there to the light thereof. Hatew. 

Quintin. n.f. [I know not whence derived; Min/hew de- 
duces it from quintus, Lat. and calls it a game celebrated 
every fifth year ; palus quintanus, Lat. <Ainf. quintaine, Fr.] 
An upright poft, on the top of which a crofs poft turned 
upon a pin, at one end of the crofs poft was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy fand bag; the play was to ride 
againft the broad end with a lance, and pafs by before the fand 
bag coming round, fheuld ftrike the tilter on the back. 

At quintin he, 

In honour of his bridaltee, 

Hath challeng’d either wide countee ; 

Come cut and long tail, for there be 

Six batchelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company, 

And each one hath his livery. Benj. Fohnfon. 

Quintu’PLe. n. f. [quintuplus, Lat.]  Fivefold. 

In the country, the greateft proportion of mortality, one 
hundred and fifty-fix, is above quintuple unto twenty-eight the 
leaft. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Quip. n. f- [derived, by the etymologifts, from whip.] A 
fharp jeft; ataunt; a farcafm. 

Notwithftanding all her fudden quips, 

The leaft whereof would quell a lover’s hope, 

Yet, fpaniel like, the more fhe fpurns my love, 

The more it grows, and fawneth on her ftill. Shake/p. 

If I fent him word his beard was not well cut, he would 
fend me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf: this is called the 
quip modett. Shake/p. As You Like it. 

Nymph bring with thee 

Jeft and youthful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed f{miles. Milton. 

To Quip. v.a. Torally with bitter farcafms.  Ainfworth, 

QUIRE. n. f. [choeur, Fr. choro, Italian. ] 

1. A body of fingers; a chorus. 

The trees did bud and early bloffoms bore, 

And all the guire of birds did fweetly fing, 

And told that garden’s pleafures in their caroling. Fa, Qu. 
Myfelf have lim’d a bufh for her, 

And plac’d a guire of fuch enticing birds, 

That fhe will light to liften to their lays. Shake/p. 
At thy nativity a glorious quire 

Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem fung 

To fhepherds watching at their folds by night, 


And told them the Meffiah now was born. Milton. 
I may worfhip thee 
For ay, with temples vow’d and virgin quires. Milton. 
As in beauty fhe furpafs’d the guire, 
So nobler than the reft was her attire. Dryden. 


2, The part of the church where the fervice is fang. 
I am all on fire, 
Not all the buckets in a country guire 
Shall quench my rage. Cleaveland. 
Some run for buckets to the hallow’d guzre, 
Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play. Dryden. 
The fox obfceme to gaping tombs retires, 
And wolves with howling fill the facred quires. Pope. 
3. (Cahier, Fr.] A bundle of paper confifting of twenty-four 
fheets. 
To Quire. v. n. [from the noun.] To fing in concert. 
There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 
Still guéring to the young-cy’d cherubims. Shakefp. 
My throat of war be turn’d 

Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 

Smal] as an eunuch, or the virgin’s voice 

That babies lulls afleep. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
QuYrisrer. 2. f. [from guire.] Chorifter ; one who fings 

in concert, generally in divine fervice. 
The coy guirifters, that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony. Thomfon’s Spring. 
Quirk. x. f. [of this word I can find no rational derivation. ] 
1. Quick ftroke ; fharp fit. 

I’ve felt fo many quirks of joy and grief, 

That the firft face of neither on the ftart, 

Can woman me unto’t. Shake/p. 
2. Smart taunt. 

Some kind of men quarrel purpofely on others to tafte their 


valour; belike, this isa man of that quirk. Shakefp. 
I may chance to have fome odd quirks and remnants of wit 
broken on me. Shake/p. 
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Conceits, puns, quirks or quibbles, jefts and repartces 
may agreeably cntertain, but have no place in the fearch after 
truth. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, 

Subtilty ; nicety ; artful diftinction. 
Moft fortunately he hath atchiev’d a maid, 

That paragons delcription and wild fame, 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shakefp. 

Let a lawyer tell them he has fpied fome defeśt in an en- 
tail ; how folicitous are they to repair that error, and leave 
nothing to the mercy of a law quirk ? Decay of Piety, 

Ply her with love letters and billets, 

And bait them well for quirks and quillets. Hudibras. 

There are a thoufand quirks to avoid the ftroke of the 
law. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 


4. Loofe light tune. 


Now the chappel’s filver bell you hear, 
That fummons you to all the pride of pray’r 3 
Light guirks of mufick, broken and uneven. Pope. 


To Quit. v.a. part. paff. quit; pret. I have quit or quitted. 


I. 


2. 


8. 


Q. 


[quiter, Fr. quitare, Italian ; guitar, Spanifh. ] 
To difcharge an obligation; to make even. 

We will be guit of thine oath, which thou haft made us 

to {wear. Fof. ii. 20. 
By this a&t, old tyrant, 

I fhall be guit with thee ; while I was virtuous, 

I was a ftranger to thy blood, but now 

Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime. Denham. 

To John I ow’d great obligation ; 
But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publifh it to all the nation ; 
Sure John and I are more than guit. Prior. 
To fet free. 

Thou art guit from a thoufand calamities ; thercfore let 
thy joy, which fhould be as great for thy freedom from them, 
as is thy fadnefs when thou feeleft any of them, do the fame 
cure upon thy difcontent. Taylor. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 

Life much : bent rather how I may be guit 

Faireft and eafieft of this cumb’rous charge. Milton. 

To quit you wholly of this fear, you have already looked 
death in the face ; what have you found fo terrible in it. 


Wake. 
. To carry through ; to difcharge ; to perform. 
Never worthy prince a day did gust 
With greater hazard, and with more renown. Daniel. 


. To clear himfelf of an affair. 


Samfon hath guit himfelf 
Like Samfon, and heroickly hath finifh’d 
A life heroick, on his enemies 
Fully reveng’d hath left them years of mourning. Milton, 


. To repay ; to requite. 


He fair the knight faluted, louting low, - 
Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Fa, Queen. 
Enkindle all the fparks of nature, 
To quit this horrid act. Shakefp. King Lear. 


. To vacate obligations. 


For our reward, 
All our debts are paid; dangers of law, 
A@tions, decrees, judgments againft us quitted. B. Johnf. 
Onc ftep higher 
Would fet me higheft, and ina moment guit 
The debt immente of endlefs gratitude. Milton. 


. To pay any obligation ; to clear a debt ; to be tantamount. 


They both did fail of their purpofe, and got not fo much 
as to quit their charges; becaufe truth, which is the fecret of 
the moft high God, whofe proper handy-work all things are, 
cannot be compaffed with that wit and thofe fenfes which are 
our own. Hooker, b.i. 

Far other plaints, tears and laments 

The time, the place, and our eftates require, 

Think on thy fins, which man’s old foe prefents 

Before that judge that quits each foul his hire. Fairfax. 

Does not the air feed the fame ? and does not the flame 
at the fame time warm and enlighten the air? and does not 
the earth quit {cores with all the elements in the noble fruits 
that iffue from it. South's Sermons. 

Still I {hall hear, and never quit the fcore, 

Stunn’d with hoarfe Codrus’ Thefeid o'er and o'er. Dryd. 

Iron works ought to be confined to certain places, where 
there is no conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo-as to 
quit the coft of the carriage. Temple's Mijcellanies. 

[Contraéted from acguit.] To abfolve ; to acquit. 
Nor further feck what their offences be, 
Guiltlefs I guit, guilty I fet them free. Fairfax. 
To abandon; to forfake. 
Their father, 
Then old and fond of illuc, took fuch forrow, 
That he guit being. Shake|p. Cymbeline. 
Honours are promis’d 
To all will quit em ; and rewards propos’d 
Even to flaves that can detect their courfes. Benj. Fohnfon. 


z Such 


QUO 


Such variety of arguments only diftract the underftanding, 
fuch a fuperncial way of examining is to guit truth tor ap- 
pearance, only to ferve our vanity. : Locke. 

to. To relign; to give up. n 
The prince, renown’d in bounty as in arms, 
With pity faw the ill-conceal’d diftrefs, 
Quitted his title to Campafpe’s charms, 
And cave the fair one to the friend’s embrace. 
Qur'TcHGRAss. n. f. [cpicey Saxon.] Dog grafs, 

They are the be corn to grow on grounds fubject to 

guitchgrafs or other weeds. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Quite. adv. [this is derived, by the etymologifts, from quitte, 
diicharged, free, Fr. which however at firft appearance un- 
likely is much favoured by the original ufe of the word, which 
was, in this combination, guite and clean; that is, with a 
clean riddance : its prelent fignification was gradually intro- 
duced.] Completely; perfectly. 

Thole latter exclude not the former ¢uite and clean as un- 
neceflary. Hocker, b. i. 

He hath fold us, and guite devoured our money. Gen. xxxi. 

If fome foreign ideas will offer themtelves, reject them, 
and hinder them from running away with our thoughts quite 
from the fubject in hand. Locke. 

The fame actions may be aimed at different ends, and arife 
from quite contrary principles. Addifon’s Speétator. 

QurTRENT. n. f. [quit and rent.] Small rent referved. 

Such a tax would be infenfible, and pafs but as a {mall 
quitrent, which every one would be content to pay towards 
the guard of the feas. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

My old mafter, a little before his death, wifhed him joy 
of the eftate which was falling to him, defiring him only to 
pay the gifts of charity he had left as quitrents upon the 
eftate. Addifon’s Spetator, NS 517. 

Quits. interj. [from guit.} An exclamation ufed when any 
thing is repayed and the parties become even. 
QUI'TTANCE. n. f. [quitance, Fr.] 
1. Difcharge from a debt or obligation; an acquitance. 
Now I am rememb'red, he fcorn'd at me ! 
But that’s all one ; omittance is no quittance. 
2. Recompence ; return ; repayment. 
Mine eyes faw him in bloody ftate, 
Rend’ring faint guittance, wearied and outbreath’d, 
To Henry Monmouth. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Plutus, the god of gold, 

Is but his {teward ; no mecd but ke repays 

Sevenfold above itfelf ; no gift to him 

But breeds the giver a return exceeding 

All ufe of quittance. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

We fhall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than quittance of defert and merit. Shakefp. 
To Qui’rTance. v. a. [from the noun.] To repay; tore- 
compenfe. A word not ufed. 
Embrace me then this opportunity, 


Prior. 


Shake/p. 


As fitting beft to quittance their deceit. Shake/p. 
QUITTER. 2. f. 
r. A deliverer. Ainjworth. 
2. Scoria of tin. Ainfworth, 


Qui‘TTERBONE. n. f. 
Quitterbone is a hard round {welling upon the coronet, be- 
tween the heel and the quarter, and grows moft commonly 
on the infide of the foot. Farrier’s Did. 
QUIVER. x. f. [this word feems to be corrupted from couvrir, 
Fr. or cover.}] A cafe for arrows. 
As Dianne hunted on a day, 
She chanc’d to come where Cupid lay, 
His quiver by his head, 
One of his fhafts fhe {tole away, 
And one of hers did clofe convey 
Into the other’s ftead ; 
With that love wounded my love’s heart, 
But Dianne beafts with Cupid’s dart. Spenfer. 
Diana’s nymphs would be arrayed in white, their arms and 
fhoulders naked, bows in their hands, and guivers by their 
fides. Peacham on Drawing. 
Her founding quiver on her fhoulder ty’d, 
One hand a dart, and one a bow fupply’d. 
Qui’ver. adj. Nimble; adtive. 
There was a little quiver fellow, and he would manage you 


Dryden. 


his piece thus ; and he would about and about. Shake/p. 
To Qur'vER. v. n. 
1. To quake ; to play with a tremulous motion. 
The birds chaunt melody on every bufh, 
The green leaves gu:ver with the cooling wind, Shakefp. 
O’er the pommel caft the knight, 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryden. 
With what a {pring his furious foul broke loofe, 
And left the limbs fill quivering on the ground. Addifon. 
Eurydice with gu:v’ring voice he mourn’d, e 
And Heber’s banks Eurydice return’d. Gay’s Trivia. 
Dancing fun beams on the waters play’d, 
And verdant alders form’d a quiv’ring fhade. Pope. 


QU O 


The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that guiver to the curling breeze. 

2. T'o fhiver; to fhudder. 

Zelmanc would have put to her helping hand, but fhe was 
taken with fuch a quivering, that fhe thought it more wifdom 
to lean herfelf to a tree and look on. Sidney, b. ii. 

Qui‘vERED. adj. [from guiver.] 
1. Furnifhed with a quiver. 
’T is chaftity, 

She that has that, is clad in compleat fteel, ~ 

And like a guiver’d nymph with arrows keen, 

May trace huge forefts and unharbour’d heaths, 

Infamous hills, and perilous fandy wilds. 

2. Sheathed as in a quiver. 
From him whofe quills ftand guivered at his ear, 
To him who notches fticks at Weftminfter. Pops. 
To Quos. v. n. [a low word.] To move as the embrio doe; 
in the womb ; to move as the heart does when throbbing. 
QUA DLIBET. n. f. {Latin.} A nice point; a fubtilty. 
He who reading on the heart, 

When all his guodiibets of art 

Could not expound its pulfe and heat, 

Swore, he had never felt it beat. Prior. 

QYUODLIBETA’'RIAN. n. f. (quodlibet, Lat.}] One who talks or 
difputes on any fubjedt. Ditt. 
QUODLIBE'TICAL. adj. [quodlibet, Lat.] Not reftrained to a 
particular fubject : in the fchools thefes or problems, anciently 
propofed to be debated for curiofity or entertainment, were 
fo called. Dia, 
Quorr. n. f. [coeffe, Fr.] 
1. Any cap with which the head is covered. 
Hence thou fickly guoif, 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head, 
Which princes, flefh’d with conqueft, aim to hit. Shage/p. 
2. The cap of a ferjeant at law. 
To Quorr. v.a. [coeffer, Fr.] To cap; to drefs with a head- 
drefs. 

She is always quoiffed with the head of an elephant, to 

fhow that this animal is the breed of that country. Addi/on. 
Quor’FFuRE. n. f. [coeffure, Fr.] Head-drels. 
The lady in the next medal is very particular in her 
quoiffure. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
Quor. n. ja See Cor. 
Quorn. n. f. [coin, Fr.J 
1. Corner. 
A fudder tempeft from the defert flew 

With horrid wings, and thundered as it blew, 

Then whirling round, the guoins together ftrook. Sandys. 

Build brick houfes»with ftrong and firm quoms or columns 
at each end. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

2. An inftrument for raifing warlike engines. Ainfwortb. 
Quorr. n.f. [coete, Dutch. ] 
t. Something thrown to a great diftance to a certain point. 

He plays at quoits well. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
¥% When he played at quoits, he was allowed his breeches 
and ftockings. A Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. The difcus of the ancients is fometimes called in Englifh 
quoit, but improperly; the game of çuoits is a game of {kill ; 
the difcus was only a trial of {trength, as among us to throw 
the hammer. 

To Quoit. v.n. [from the noun.) To throw quoits; to play 
at quoits. Dryden ufes it to throw the difcus. See the noun. 

Noble youths for mafterfhip fhould ftrive 

To guoit, to run, and fteeds and chariots drive, 

To Quoit. v. a. To throw. 

Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a fhove-groat fhilling. Shak, 

QUU NDAM. [Latin.] Having been formerly. A ludicrous 


word 


Pape. 


Milton, 


See Corr. 


Dryden. 


mhis isthe quondam king, let’s feize upon him. Shakefp. 
What lands and lordfhips for their owner know 


My quondam barber, but his worfhip now. Dryden. 
QuooK. preterite of quake. Obfolete. 
Freely up thofe royal fpoils he took, 
Yet at the lion’s fkin he inly guook. Spenfer, 


QUO'RUM. n. f. [Latin.] A bench of juftices; fuch a num- , 
ber of any officers as is {ufficient to do bufinefs. 

They were a parcel of mummers, and being himfelf one 
of the quorum in his own country, he wondered that none of 
the Middlefex juftices took care to lay fome of them by the 
heels. Addifon’s Freeholder, N® 44. 


Quota. n. f. [quotus, Lat.] A fhare ; a proportion as affigned 
to each. 


Scarce one in this lift but engages to fupply a quota of brifk 
young fellows, equipt with hats and feathers, Addifon, 
QuoTa’Tion. n. f. [from quote. } 
1. The act of quoting ; citation. 
2. Paflage adduced out of an authour as evidence or illuftration. 
He, that has but ever fo little examined the citations of 
writers, cannot doubt how little credit the quotations dcferve, 


where the originals are wanting. Locke. 
He rang d his tropes, and preach’d up patience, 
Back’d his opinion with gustations. Prior. 


21 B To QUOTE, 


QUO 


To QUOTE. v.a. (quoter, Fr.] Tocite an authour or paf- 
fage of an authour ; to adduce by way of authority or illuf- 
tration the words of another. 

The fecond chapter,to the Romans is here quoted only to 
paint the margenr. Whitgifte. 
St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this faying. Stillingf. 
He changed his mind, fay the papers, and quote for it 
Melchior Adams and Hofpinian. Atterbury. 
He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he ex- 
pounded them wrong. Atterbury. 
He will, in the middle of a feffion, quote paflages out of 
Plato and Pindar. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

QUO'TER. n. f. [from quote] Citer; he that quotes. 

I propofed this paffage entire, to take off the difguife which 

its quoter put upon it. Atterbury. 
Quorn. verb. imperfect. [this is only part of cpodan, Saxon, 
‘retained in Englifh, and is now only ufed in ludicrous 


language. It is ufed by Sidney irregularly in the fecond 
perfon.] Quoth I, fay I or faid È; quoth he, fays he or 
faid he. 


Enjoying guoth you. Sidney, b. ii. 
Shall we, guoth he, fo bafely brook 


This paltry afs. 


Hudibras. 


QUO 


QuotrDIAN. adj. [quotidien, Fr. quotidianus, Latin.) Daily; 
happening every day. 
Quotidian things, and equidiftant hence 
Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne, 
Nor was this a fhort fit of fhaking, as an ague, but a 
quotidian fever, always increafing to higher inflammation. 
King Charles. 
QUOTIDIAN. n. f. [febris quotidiana, Lat.] A quotidian 
fever ; a fever which returns every day. 
If I could meet that fancymonger, I would give him fome 
good counfel; for he feems to have the quotidian of love. 
Shake/peare. 
QuUOo'TIENT. n. f. [quotient, Fr. quoties, Latin.] 
In arithmetick, guotient is the number produced by the di- 
vifion of the two given numbers the one by the other. Cocker. 
To make all the fteps belonging to the fame pair of ftairs 
of an equal height, they confider the height of the room in 
feet and inches, and multiply the feet by twelve, whofe pro- 
duct, with the number of odd inches, gives the fum of the 
whole height in inches, which fum they divide by the number 
of {teps they intend to have in that height, and the quotient 
fhall be the numbcr of inches and parts that each ftep fhall 
be high. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercafe. 


RAB 


Is called the canine letter, becaufe it is uttered with 
fome refemblance to the growl or fnarl of a cur: 
it has one conftant found in Englifh, fuch as it 
has in othcr languages ; as red, rofe, more, mu- 

5 riatick : in words derived from the Greek, itis 
followed by an 4, rhapfody: ris never mute, unlefs the fe- 
cond r may be accounted mute, where two rr are ufed ; as 
myrrh. 

To RABATE. v. n. [rabattre, Fr.] In falconry, to recover a 
hawk to the fift again. Ainfworth. 

To RA'BBET. v. a. [rabatre, raboter, Fr.] To pare down 
pieces of wood fo as to fit one another. 

The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper edge of a 
board ftraight or {quare down, that the edge of another board, 
cut down in the fame manner, may join into the fquare of 
the firft; and this lapping over of two boards is called 
rabbeting. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

The window frame hath every one of its lights rabbetted 
on its outfide about half an inch into the frame, and all thefe 
rabbets, but that on the ground-fell, are groved fquare. 

Moxon’s Afechanical Exercifes. 
Ra‘sser. n. f. [from the verb.] A joint made by paring two 
pieces fo that they wrap over one another. 

Having drove in the hooks, they fet the rabbets of the door 
within the rabdcts of the door-poft. Moxon’s Mechan. Exer. 

say, tn. J- A doétor among the Jews. 

The Hebrew rabbins fay, that nature hath given man, 
the pronouncing of all letters, the lips, the teeth, the tonguc, 
the palate and throat. Camden’s Remains. 

Be not ye called rabbi; for one is your mafter, even Chrift, 
and all ye are brethren. Mat. xxiii. 8. 

Ra‘sait. n.f. [robbe, robbekin, Dutch.] A furry animal that 
lives on plants, and burrows in the ground, 

I knew a wench married, as fhe went to 
parfly to ftuff a rabbit. Shate/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

A company of fcholars, going to catch conies, carried one 
with them which had not much wit, and gave in charge, that 
if he faw any, he fhould be filent for fear of {caring of them ; 
but he no fooner cfpied a company of rabbits, but he cried 
gloud, ecce multi cuniculi; which he had no fooner faid, but 
the conies ran to their burrows ; and he being checked by 
them for it, anfwered, who would have thought that the 
rabbits underftood Latin ? Bacon's Apophthegms. 

RA’‘BBLE. n. f. [rebula, Lat. rabulari, low Lat.] A tumul- 
tuous croud ; an aflembly of low people. 
Countrymen, will ye relent, and yield to mercy, 
Or let a rabble lead you to your deaths ? Shakefp. 
Go bring the rabble here to this place, Shake/p. 

Of thefe his feveral ravifhments, betrayings, and ftealing 
away of men’s wives, came in all thofe ancient fables, and 
all that rabble of Grecian forgeries. Raleigh, 

The better fort abhors {currility, 
And often cenfures what the rabble like. 
That profane, athceiftical, 
whole nation fo rings of, are 
world. South's Sermons, 

To gratify the barbarous audience, I gave them a fhort 
rabble {cene, becaufe the mob are reprefented by Plutarch and 
Polybius with the fame character of bafenefs and cowardice. 


Dryden's Preface to Cleomenes. 


for 


the garden for 


Rofcommon. 
epicurean rabble, whom the 
not the wileft men in the 


In change of government, 

The rabble rule their great oppreffors fate, 

Do fov’reign juitice and revenge the ftate. Dryden. 

His enemies have been only able to make ill impreffions 
upon the low and ignorant rabble, and ty put the dregs of 
the people in a ferment. Addifon’s Frecholder, N? 24. 

RA'BELEMENT. n. j. [from rabble.] Croud; tumultuous af. 
fembly of mcan people. 
A rude rabblement, 
Whofe like he never faw, he dur!t not bide, 
But got his ready fteed, and faft away ’gan ride. Fu. Qu. 


RAC 


The rabblement houted, clap’d their chopt hands, and ut- 

tered a deal of ftinking breath. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 

There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, traitors, 

and other of the fame rabblement. Camden's Remains, 
Ra‘sip. ad). [rabidus, Lat.] Fierce; furious; mad. 


Ra‘sinet. n. fa A kind of fmaller ordnance. Ainfwarth,. 
RACE. n. f. [race, Fr. from radice, Lat.} 
1. A family afcending. 
2. Family defcending. 
He in a moment will create 
Another world; out of man, a race 
Of men innumerable, there to dwell. Milter. 
Male he created thee, but thy confort 
Female for race. Milton. 
High as the mother of the gods in place, 
And proud like her of an immortal race. Dryden, 
Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. Dryden. 


3- A generation; a collective family. 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
4. A particular breed. 
Inftead 
Of fpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room. Milton. 
In the races of mankind and families of the world, there 
remains not to one above another the leait pretence to have 
the right of inheritance. Locke, 
5. Race of ginger. [rayz de gengibre, Spanifh.} A root or {prig, 
of ginger. 
6. A particular ftrength or tafte of wine, applied by Temple to 
any extraordinary natural force of intellect. 
Of gardens there may be forms wholly irregular, that may 
have more beauty than of others ; but they muft. owe it to 
fome extraordinary difpofitions of nature in the feat, or fome 
great race of fancy or judgment in contrivance. 


Temple. 
7. [ Ras, Iflandick.] Contett in running. 
To defcribe races and games 
Or tilting furniture. Ailton, 


8. Courfe on the feet. 
The flight of man 
beafts. 
g. Progrefs ; courfe. 
It fuddenly fell from an excefs of favour, 
amples having taught them, never 
to a headlong overthrow. 


y birds is fwifter than the race of any 
Bacon. 


which many ex- 
ftopt his race till it came 


Sidney, 

My race of glory run, and race of fhame. Milton. 

Their miniftry perform’d, and race well run. Milton. 
The great light of day yet wants to run 

Much of his race though fteep. Milton, 


He fafe return’d, the race of 
New to his friends embrace. 
10. Train; procefs, 


An oftenfive war is made, which is unjufl in the agereflor ; 
the profecution and race of the war carricth the defendant to 
inyade the ancient patrimony of the ürít aggreflor, who is 
now turned defendant; fhall he fit down, and not put him- 
felf in defence ? 

The race of this war fell u 
re-obtained, 

Ra‘ceHorse. n. f. [race and horfe.) Hore bred to ru 
prizes 

‘The reafon Hudibras gives, w 
trifles, (peak with the ercateft Au 
like a racehorfe, which runs th 


glory paft, 
Pope's Odyfev. 


ACON. 
pon the lofs of Urbin, which he 
ACON, 
n for 
hy thoʻe, who can talk on 


encv, is, that the tonzuc is 
c falter the lef weight it 


Carries. Addijon. 
Racrema‘Tion. n.f. [racemus, Lat. ] Clufter, like “i of 
grapes. 


A cock will in one da 


; ne day fertilitate the whole racemation or 
clufter of eggs, which 


are not exciuded in many wecks 
after. > r Brown’s Vulgar “Errours. 

RAcEMI’FEROUS, adj. [racemus and feras Latin} Bearing 
clufters, 4 


RACER. 


RAC 


Ra‘cer. n. f. [from race.] Runner ; one that contends in fpeed. 
His ftumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other pegafus can fly ; 
So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 


Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the flood. Dorfet. 
A poet’s form fhe plac’d before their eyes, 
And bade the nimbleft racer feize the prize. Pope. 


Ra‘ciness. n.f. {from racy] The quality of being racy. 
Rack. n. f. [racke, Dutch, from racken, to ftretch. ] 


1. An engine to torture. i 
Vex not his ghoft; O let him pafs ! he hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 
Stretch him out longer. Shakef/p. King Lear. 
Did ever any man upon the rack affli&t himfelf, becaufe he 


had received a cro{s anfwer from his miftrefs. Taylor. 
Let them feel the whip, the fword, the fire, 
And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addifon. 


2. Torture ; extreme pain. 

A fit of the ftone puts a king to the rack, and makes him 
as miferable as it does the meaneft fubject. Temple. 

A cool behaviour fets him on the rack, and is interpreted 
as an inftance of averfion or indifference. Addifon. 

3. Any inftrument by which extenfion is performed. 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the long bows in ufe 
amongft us, were bent only by a man’s immediate ftrength, 
without the help of any bender or rack that are ufed to 
others. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

4. A diftaff; commonly a portable diftaff, from which they 
fpin by twirling a ball. 
The fifters turn the wheel, 
Empty the woolly racé, and fill the reel. Dryden. 
5. [Racke, Dutch, a track.] The clouds as they are driven by 
the wind. 
That, which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns, and makes it indiftinét 
As water is in water. Shatefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
The great globe itfelf, 

Yea, all, which it inherit, fhall diffolve ; 

And, like this infubftantial pageant, faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. Shake/p. Tempe/?. 

We often fce againft fome ftorm, 

A filence in the heav’ns, the rack ftand ftill, 

The bold winds fpeechlefs, and the orb below 

As hufh as death. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The winds in the upper region, which move the clouds 
above, which we call the rack, and are not perceived below, 
pafs without noife. Bacen’s Natural Hiftory. 

As wintry winds contending in the fky, 

With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 

They rage, they roar: the doubtful rack of heav’n 

Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’n. Dryden. 

6. [pracca, the occiput, Saxon ; racca, Iflandick, hinges or 
joints ] A neck of mutton cut for the table. - 
7. A grate. 
8. A wooden grate in which hay is placed for cattle. 
Their bulls they fend to paftures far, 

Or hills, or feed them ai full racks within. May's Virgil. 

-The beft way to fced cattle with it, is to put it in racts, 
becaufe of the great quantity they tread down. Mortimer. 

He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the fteeds ; the nimble hours obey : 
From their full racks the gen’rous ftceds retire. 
g. Arrack ; a ipirituous liquor. See ARRACK. 
To Rack. v. n. [from thenoun.] To ftream as clouds before 
the wind. 
Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun, 
Not feparated with the racking clouds, 
But fever’d in a pale clear-fhining fky. 
To Rack. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To torment by the rack. 
Hold, O dreadful Sir, 
You will not rack an innocent old man. 
2. To torment; to harrafs. 
Th’ apoftate angle, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep defpair. 
3. To harrafs by exaction. 

The landlords there fhamefully rack their tenants, exacting 

of them, befides his covenants, what he pleafeth.  Spen/er. 
The commons haft thou ract’d; the clergy’s bags 


Addifon. 


Shakefp. 


Dryden and Lee. 


Milton. 


Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shake/p, 
He took poffeffion of his juft eftate, 
Nor rack’d his tenants with increafe of rent. Dryden. 


4- To {crew ; to force to performance. 
They racking and ftretching fcripture further than by God 
was meant, are drawn into fundry inconveniencies. Hooker. 
The wifeft among the heathens racked their wits, and caft 
about every way, managing every little argument to the ut- 
moft advantage. Tillotfon’s Sermons, 
5. To ftretch ; to extend. 
Nor have I money nor commodity 
To raife a prefent fum ; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do, 


That fhall be rack’d even to the uttermoft. Shake/p. 


R A D 


6. To defecate ; to draw off from the lees. I know not whence 
this word is derived in this’ fenfe; rein, German, is clear, 
pure, whence our word to rinfe; this is perhaps of the fame 
race. 

It is common to draw wine or beer from the Ices, which 
we call racking, whereby it will clarify much the fooner. 

Bacon. 

Some roll their cafk about the cellar to mix it with the 
Jees, and, after a few days refettlement, rack it off. Mortim. 

ie n. fe [rack and rent.] Rent raifed to the utter- 
moft. 

Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents, paid for the 
lands of the church ? Swifts Mijcellanies, 

RACK-RENTER. 2. f. [rack and renter.] One who pays the 
uttermoft rent. 

Though this be a quarter of his yearly income, and the 
publick tax takes away one hundred; yet this influences not 
the yearly rent of the land, which the rack-renter or under- 
tenant pays. Locke. 

Racket. 2. f. [of uncertain derivation; M. Ca/aubon derives 
it, after his cuftom, from gaxia, the dafh of fluctuation 
againft the fhore. j 

I. An irregular clattering noife. 

That the tennis court keeper knows better than I, it isa 
low ebb of linen with thee, when thou keepeft not racket 
there. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. A confufed talk, in burlefque language. 

Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives the next 
door to faction, where they keep fuch a racket,, that the whole 
parifh is difturbed and every night in an uproar. Swift. 

3. [Raquette, Fr.] The inftrument with which players ftrike 
the ball. Whence perhaps all the other fenfes. 

When we have matcht our rackets to thefe balls, 

We will in France play a fet, 

Shall ftrike his father’s crown into the hazard. Shake/p. 

The body, into which impreffion is made, either can yield 
backward or it cannot: if it can yield backward, then the 
impreflion made is a motion; as we fee a ftroke with a 
racket upon a ball, makes it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 

He talks much of the motives to do and forbear, how they 
determine a reafonable man, as if he were no more than a 
tennis-ball, to be tofled to and fro by the rackets of the iecond 
caufes. Bramhall againj? Hobos. 

Ra'cKING. n.f. 

Racking pace of a horfe is the fame as an amble, only that 
it is a fwifter time and a fhorter tread ; and tħough it does 
not rid fo much ground, yet it is fomething ealier. Far. Did. 

Ra’ckoon. n.f. 

The rackoon is a New England animal, like a badger, hav- 
ing a tail like a fox, being cloathed with a thick and deep 
furr : it fleeps in the day time in a hollow tree, and goes out 
a-nights, when the moon fhines, to feed on the fea fide, where 
it is hunted by dogs. Bailey. 

RACY. adj. [perhaps from rayz, Spanith, a root.] Strong ; 
flavorous ; tatting of the foil. 

Rich racy verfes in which we 
The foil, from which they come, tafte, fmell, and fee. 


Cowky. 
From his brain that Helicon diftil, 
Whote racy liquor did his offspring fill. Denham. 
The cyder at firft is very luicious, but if ground more 
early, it is more racy. Mortimer’s Flufoandry. 
The hofpitable fage, in fign 
Of focial welcome, mix’d the racy wine, 
Late from the mellowing cafk reftor’d to light, 
By ten long years refin’d, and refy bright. 
Rap. the old pret. of read. 
Rap. 
Rad, red and rod, differing only in diale&t, fignify coun- 
fel; as Conrad, powerful or fkilful in counfel; Ethelred, a 
noble counfellor ; Rodbert, eminent for counfel: Eubulus 


Pope. 
Spenjer. 


and Thrafybulus have almoft the fame fenfe. Gibjon. 
Ra'ppock, or ruddock. n. f. A bird. 
The raddock would, 

With charitable bill, bring thee all this. Shake/p. 


Ra/DIANCE. 4 
PEE hn. f (radiare, Lat.) Sparkling luftre ; glitter. 


By the facred radiance of the fun, 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Whether there be not too high an apprehenfion above its 
natural radiancy, is not without juft doubt; however it be 
granted a very fplendid gum, and whofe fparkles may fome- 
what refemble the glances of fire. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The fon 
Girt with omnipotence, with radrance crown’d 
OF majefty divine. Mitton. 
A glory furpaffing the fun in its greateft radiancy, which, 
though we cannot defcribe, will bear fome refemblance. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
The rapid radiance inftantaneous [trikes : 
Th’ illumin’d mountain. Thomfon’s Spring. 
4 Ra’DIANT. 


RAD 


Ra’piant. adj. [radians, Lat.] Shining; brightly fparkling ; 
ET a Bartin a fun of gold radiant upon the top, and beforc, 
a {mall cherub of gold with wings difplayed. Bacon. 
Mark what radiant {tate fhe fpreads, 
In circle round her fhining throne, 
Shooting her beams like filver threads, . 
This, this is fhe alone. Milton's Arcades. 
Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 


Were in the flat fea funk. Milton. 
I fee the warlike hoft of heaven, 

Radiant in glitt’ring arms and beamy pride, 

Go forth to fuccour truth below. Milton. 


To RA’DIATE. v. n. [radio, Lat.] To emit rays; to fhine ; 
to iparkle. . 

Though with wit and parts their pofleffors could never en- 
gage God to fend forth his light and his truth ; yet now that 
revelation hath difclofed them, and that he hath been pleafed 
to make them radiate in his word, men may recollect thofe 
featter’d divine beams, and kindling with them the topicks 
proper to warm our affections, enflame holy zeal. Boyle. 

Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to our eyes, 
and thus we fee the fun or a flame; or it is reflected from 
other bodies, and thus we fee a man or a picture. Locke. 

Ra’piaTeD. adj. [radiatus, Lat.] Adorned with rays. — 
The radiated head of the phoenix gives us the meaning of 
a paflage in Aufonius. bod Addifon. 
Rapia TION. n. f. [radiatio, Lat. radiation, Fr.] 
1. Beamy luftre ; emiffion of rays. 
We have perfpective houfes, where we make demontftra- 


tions of all lights and radiations, and of all colours. Bacon. 
Should I fay I liv’d darker than were truc, 

Your radiation can all clouds fubdue, 2 

But one ; ’tis beft light to contemplate you. Donne. ) 


2. Emiffion from a center every way. 

Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, and ra- 

diation of things vifible. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
RA’DICAL. adj. [radical, Fr. from radix, Latin. ] 
1. Primitive ; original. 

The differences, which are fecondary and proceed from 
thefe radical differences, are, plants are all figurate and de- 
terminate, which inanimate bodies are not. Bacon. 

Such a radical truth, that God is, fpringing up together 
with the effence of the foul, and previous to all other thoughts, 
is not pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

2. Implanted by nature. 

The emiffion of the loofe and adventitious moifture doth 
betray the radical moifture, and carrieth it for company. Bac. 

If the radical moifture of gold were feparated, it might be 
contrived to burn without being confumed. Wilkins. 

The fun beams render the humours hot, and dry up the 
radical moifture. Arbuthnot. 

3. Serving to origination. ‘oaths 
Ra‘picauity. x. f. [from radical.] Origination. _ 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphroditical prin- 
ciples, that contain the radicality and power of different 
forms ; thus, in the feeds of wheat, there lieth obfcurely the 
feminality of darnel. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Ra‘picaLLy. adv. [from radical.] Originally; primitively. 

It is no eafy matter to determine the point of death in in- 
feéts, who have not their vitalities radical’y confined unto one 
part. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe great orbs thus radically bright, ? 
Primitive founts, and origins of light > 
Enliven worlds deny’d to human fight. Prior. } 

Ra’picatness. n. f. [from radical.] The ftate of being 
radical. 

ToRA'DICATE. v. a. [radicatus, from radix, Lat.] To 
root ; to plant deeply and firmly. 

Meditation will radicate thefe feeds, fix the tranfient gleam 
of light and warmth, confirm refolutions of good, and give 
them a durable confiftence in the foul. Hammond. 

Nor have we let fall our pen upon difcouragement of un- 
belief, from radicated beliefs, and points of high pre- 
{cription. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If the object ftays not on the fenfe, it makes not impreffion 
enough to be remembered; but if it be repeated there, it leaves 
plenty enough of thofe images behind it, to ftrengthen the 
knowledge of the object: in which radicated knowledge, if 
the memory confift, there would be no need of referving thofe 
atoms in the brain. Th Glanvill’s Defence. 

RADICA'TION. 2. f. fradication, Fr. from radicate.) The act 

ing decp. 5 hk 

j Bi Mri sere to plant a church, were to deal with men 

of various inclinations, and of different habits of fin, and 

degrees of radication of thofe hobits J and to gach of nce 
icati as to be made to cure their fouls, 

See eee Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Ra’picre. n. f. [radicule, Fr. from radix, Lat.) 

Radicle is that part of the feed of a plant, which, pe its 
vegetation, becomes its root, Quincy, 


RAG 


Ra‘pisu. n. f. [raedic, Sax. radis, raifort; Fr. raphanus, Lat.] 
A root. 

The flower of the radi/h confifts of four leaves, which are 
placed in the form of a crofs; out of the flower-cup rifes 
the pointal, which afterward turns to a pod in form of an 
horn, that is thick, fpungy, and furnifhed with a double row 
of roundifh feeds, which are feparated by a thin membrane : 
there are five fpecies; of that which is commonly cultivated 
in the kitchen-gardens for its root, there are feveral varic- 
ties ; as the {mall topped, the deep-red, and the long topped 
ftripped radij. Miller, 

RÆ DIUS: n. f. [Latin:] 

1. The femi-diameter of a circle. 

2. A bone of the fore-arm, which accompanies the ulna from 
the elbow to the wrift. 

To Rarr. v.a: To fweep; to huddle ; to take haftily with- 
out diftinétion: 

Their caufes and effects I thus raff up together. Carew. 

To Ra’FFLe. v. na [raffler, to natch, Fr.] To caft dice for 
a prize, for which every one lays down a ftake. 

Letters from Hampftead give me an account, there is a late 

inftitution there, under the name of a rafflingfhop Tatler. 
RAFFLE. n. f. [rafle, Fr. from the verb.] A fpecies of game 

or lottery, in which many {take a fmall part of the value of 

fome fingle thing, in confideration of a chance to gain it. 

The toy, brought to Rome in the third triumph of Pompey, 
being a pair of tables for gaming, made of two precious ftones, 
three foot broad, and four foot long, would have made a fine 
raffle. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Rarer. n.f. [probably from ratis, Latin:] A frame or float 
made by laying pieces of timber crofs each other: 
Where is that fon 


That floated with thce on the fatal raft. Shakefp. 
Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 
And form a raft, and build the riting fhip. Pope. 


RAFT. part palf. of reave or raf. Spenfer. Torn; rent. 
RAFTER. n. f. [næpten, Sax. rafter, Dutch ; corrupted, fays 
Junius, from roof tree.| The fecondary timbers of the 
houfe ; the timbers which are let into the great beam. 
The rafters of my body, bone, 
Being ftill with you, the mufcle, finew and vein, 
Which tile this houfe, will come again. 
Shepherd, 

I truft thy honeft offer’d courtefy, 

Which oft is fooner found in lowly fheds 

With fmoky rafters, than in tap’ftry halls. 

On them the Trojans caft 
Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. 
From the Eaft, a Belgian wind 
His hoftile breath through the dry rafters fent; 
The flames impell’d. 
The roof began to mount aloft, 
Aloft rofe every beam and rafter, 
The heavy wall climb’d flowly after. Swifts Mifcel. 
Ra’FTERED. adj. [from rafter.) Built with rafters, 
No raft’red roofs with dance and tabor found, 
No novn-tide bell invites the country round. 
RAG. n. J. [ppacode, torn, Saxon ; caxG. | 
1. A piece of cloth torn from the reft; a tatter. 
Cowls, hoods and habits, with their wearers toft, 
And flutter’d into rags. Milton. 
Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands. Mortimer. 
2. Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out cloaths. 
Fathers that wear rags, 
Do make their children blind ; 
But fathers that bear bags, 
Shall fee their children kind. 
Worn like a cloth, 
Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. 
Content with poverty, my foul I arm ; 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. Dryden, 
3. A fragment of drefs. r 
He had firft matter fcen undreft ; 
He took her naked all alone, 
Before one rag of form was on. Hudibras, p. i. 
RAGAMU'FFIN. n. f. [from rag and I know not what elle. ] 

I have led my ragamuffins where they were pepper’d; there’s 
not three of my hundred and fifty left alive; and they are 
for the town’s end to beg during life. Shake/p. Henry IV, 

Shall we brook that paltry afs 

And feeble fcoundrel, Hudibras, 

With that more paltry ragamuffin, 

Ralpho, vapouring and huffing. Hucibras, p.i. 

Attended with a crew of ragamuffins, fhe broke into his 
houfe, turned all things topfy-turvy, and then fet it on 
fire. 


Donne. 


Ailton. 
Denham. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


Sandys. 


Race. n. f. [rage, Fr.] ee 
1. Violent anger ; vehement fury. 
This tiger-footed rage, when it fhall find 
The harm of unfkann’d fwiftnefs, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to’s heels, Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


21 Č Defire 


R Al 


ad Defire not 
I” allay my rages and revenges with 


‘our colder reafons. Shake/p. 
Argument morc heroick than the rage 
Milton, 


Of Turnus for Lavinia difefpous’d. 
3. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing painful. 
The party hurtr who hath been in great rage of pain, till 
the weapon was re anointed. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Torment and loud lament and furious rage. Milton. 
The rage of thirft and hunger now fupprett. Pope. 
To Race. v. n. [from the noun.) 
1. To be in fury ; to be heated with exceflive anger. 
Wine is a mocker, ftrong drink is raging ; and whofoever 


is deceived thereby, is not wife. Prov. xx. 1. 
Why do the heathen rage. Pfalm ii. 1. 
At this he inly rag’d, and as they talk’d, 
Smote him into the midriff. Malton. 
2. To ravage ; to exercife fury. 
Heart-rending news, 
That death fhould licenfe have to rage among 
The fair, the wife, the virtuous. Waller. 


3. To at with mifchievous impetuoufity. 

The chariots fhall rage in the ftreets, they fhall juftle one 
again{ft another, feem like torches, and run like the light- 
enings. Nab. ii. 4. 

The madding wheels of brazen chariots rag’d. Milton. 

After thefe waters had raged on the earth, they began to 
leffen and fhrink, and the great fluctuations of this deep being 
quieted by degrees, the waters retired. Burnet. 

Ra/GEFUL. adj. [rage and full.) Furious; violent. 

This courtefy was worfe than a baftinado to Zelmane ; fo 
that again with rageful eyes fhe bad him defend himfelf; for 
no lefs than his life would anfwer it. Sidney, b. ii. 

A popular orator may reprefent vices in fo formidable ap- 
pearances, and fet out each virtue in fo amiable a form, that 
the covetous perfon fhall fcatter moft liberally his beloved 
idol, wealth, and the rageful perfon fhall find a calm. Hamm. 

Ra/GGED. adj. [from rag. ] 
I. Rent into tatters. 
How like a prodigal, 

The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Huge’d and embraced by the {trumpet wind ; 

How like the prodigal doth fhe return 

With over-weather’d ribs and ragged fails, 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the {trumpet wind. Shake/p. 

As I go in this ragged tattered coat, I am hunted away 
from the old woman’s door by every barking cur. Arbuthnot. 

2. Uneven ; confifting of parts almoft difunited. 

The earl of Warwick’s ragged ftaff is yet to be feen pour- 

trayed in their church fteeple.  Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
That fome whirlwind bear 

Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 

And throw it thence into the raging fea. Shakefp. 

The moon appears, when looked upon with a good glafs, 
rude and ragged. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. Dreffed in tatters. 
Since noble arts in Rome have no fupport, 

And ragged virtue not a friend at court. 

4. Rugged ; not fmooth. 
The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and a raw- 
boned carcafe, for a fmooth fat one. L’Efirange. 
What fhepherd owns thofe ragged fheep ? Dryden. 
Ra‘ccepness. n.f. [from ragged.) State of being drefled in 
tatters. 
Poor naked wretches, wherefo’er you are, 

‘That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm ! 

How fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedne/s defend you. Shake/p. 
Ra’GincLy. adv. [from raging.] With vehement fury. 
Ra/cman. n. f. [rag and man.) One who deals in rags. 
RAGOUT. n. f. [French.] Meat ftewed and highly feafoned. 

To the ftage permit 

Ragouts for Tereus or Thyettes dreft, 

Tis tafk enough for thee t’expofe a Roman feaft. Dryden. 

No fifh they reckon comparable to a ragout of {nails. Add. 

When art and nature join, th’ effect will be 

Some nice ragout, or charming fricafy. King’s Cookery. 
Ra/Gwort. n. f. [rag and wort.] A plant. 

Ragwort hath a radiated flower, the tube of which is al- 
moft of a cylindrical figure, and the feeds are fattened to a 
down ; the leaves are deeply laciniated or jagged. Maller. 

Ra’cstone. n. f. [rag and /lone.] 

1. A ftone fo named from its breaking in a ragged, uncertain, 
irregular manner. Woodward on Foffils. 

2. The ftone with which they fmooth the edge of a tool new 
ground and left ragged. 

RAIL. n. f. [riegel, German. ] 

1. A crofs beam fixed at the ends in two upright pofls. 

If you make another fquare, and alfo a tennant on each 
untennanted end of the ftiles, and another mortefs on the top 
and bottom rails, you may put them together. Moxon. 

2, A feries of pofts connected with beams, by which any thing 
is inclofed : a pale is a feries of {mall upright pofts rifing above 


Dryden, 


RAI 


the crofs beam, by which they are conneéled : a rail is a fe- 
ries of crofs beams fupported with pofts, which do not rife 
much above it. 

A man, upon a high place without rails, is ready to fall. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, 

A large fquare table for the commiffioners, one fide being 
fufficient for thofe of either party, and a rai/ for others which 
went round. Clarendon. 

3. A kind of bird. 
Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge and 
pheafant. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, 
4. [pzgle, Saxon.] A woman's upper garment. ‘This is pre- 
ferved only in the word nightrail, 
To Ratt. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inclofe with rails. 

The hand is fquare, with four rounds at the corners ; this 
fhould firft have been planched over, and railed about with 
ballifters. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

As the churchyard ought to be divided from other profane 
places, fo it ought to be fenced in and railed. Ayliffe. 

Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit-cloth, and raz/ed in 
the communion-table. Addijon’s Spectater, N°? 112. 

2. To range ina line. 

They were brought toLondon all railed in ropes, like a team 
of horfes in acart, and were executed fome of them at London 
and Wapping, and the reft at divers places upon the fea 
coaft. Bacon's Henry VII, 

To Rair. v.n. [railler, Fr. rallen, Dutch.} To ufe infolent 
and reproachful language ; to {peak to, or to mention in op- 
probrious terms. 

Your hufband is in his old lunes again ; he fo raids againft 
all married mankind, curfes all Eve’s daughters. Shake/p. 

What a monftrous fellow art thou? thus to rail on one, 


that is neither known of thee, nor knows thee. Shake/p. 
*Till thou can’ft rail the feals from off my bond, 
Thou but offend’ft thy lungs to {peak fo joud. Shake/p. 


He tript me behind; being down, infulted, rail d, 
And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Of words cometh railings and evil furmifings. 1 Lim. vi. 
Angels bring not railing accufation againft them. 2 Pet. ii. 
If any is angry, andrails at it, he may fecurely. Locke. 

Thou art my blood, where Johnfon has no part ; 
Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 


And rail at arts he did not underftand ? Dryden. 
Lefbia for ever on me rails, 
To talk of me fhe never fails. Swift. 


RAYLER. n. f. [from rail.] One who infults or defames by 
opprobious language. 
If I build my felicity upon my reputation, I am as happy 
as long as the railer will give me leave. South's Sermons. 
Let no prefuming impious railer tax 
Creative wifdom. Thomfon’s Summer. 
RAYLLERY. n. J. [raillerie, Fr.] Slight fatire; fatirical mer- 
riment. 
Let raillery be without malice or heat. Benj. Fohnfon. 
A quotation out of Hudibras fhall make them treat with 
levity an obligation wherein their welfare is concerned as to 
this world and the next: raillery of this nature is enough to 
make the hearer tremble. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 6. 
Studies employed on low objects; the very naming 
of them is almoft fufficient to turn them into raillery. 
Addifon on Ancient Medals, 
To thefe we are folicited by the arguments of the fubtile, 
and the railleries of the prophane. Rogers's Sermons, 
RaiMEnT. n. f. [for arraiment, from array.) Vefture ; veit- 
ment; cloaths; drefs ; garment. A word now little ufed 
but in poetry. 
His raiments, though mean, received handfomenefs by the 


grace of the wearer, Sidney. 
O Protheus, let this habit make thee blufh ! 
Be thou afham’d, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodeft raiment. Shake/p. 
Living, both food and raiment fhe fupplies. Dryden. 


To RAIN. v.n. [penian, Saxon ; regenen, Dutch. ] 
1. To fall in drops from the clouds. 
Like a low-hung cloud, it rains fo faft, 
That all at once it falls. Dryden’s Knight's Tale. 
The wind is South-Weft, and the weather lowring, and 
like to rain. Locke. 
2. To fall as rain. 
The eye marvellcth at the whitenefs thereof, and the heart 
is aftonifhed at the raining of it. Eccluf. xliii. 18. 
They fat them down to weep ; nor only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds rofe within. Adiltcn. 
3. Jt Rains. The water falls from the clouds. 
That which ferves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Will pack when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the ftorm. 
To RaIN. v.a. To pour down as rain. 


It rain’d down fortune, fhow'ring on your head. Shak. 
: Rain 


Shake/p. King Lear. 


Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear, 
_ Make facred even his ER Shakefp. Timon of Athens, 
Ifrael here had fainifh’d, had not God 
Rain’d from heav’n manna. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Rain. n. f. [pens Saxon.] ‘The moiiture that falls from the 
clouds. z 
When fhall we three meet again ; 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain. Shakefp. 

With itrange rains, hails, and fhowers were they perle- 
cuted. Wifdom xvi. 16. 

The loft clouds pour 

Into the fea an ufelefs fhow’r, 

And the vext failors curfe the rain, 

For which poor farmers pray’d in vain. Waller. 

Rain is water by the heat of the fun divided into very {mall 
parts afcending in*the air, till encountering the cold, it be 
condenfed into clouds, and defcends in drops. Ray. 

Rainsow. n. f. [rain and bow.] The iris; the femicircle of 
various colours which appears in fhowery weather. 

Cafting of the water in a moft cunning manner, makes a 
perfect rainbow, not more pleafant to the eye than to the 
mind, fo fenfibly to fee the proof of the heavenly iris. Sidney. 

To add another hue unto the rainbow. Shakefp. 
The rainbow is drawn like a nymph with large wings difpread 
in the form of a femicircle, the feathers of fundry colours. Peach. 

They could not be ignorant of the promife of God never 
to drown the world, and the rainbow before their eyes to put 
them in mind of it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

This rainbow never appears but where it rains in the fun- 
fhipe, and may be made artificially by {pouting up water, 
which may break aloft, and fcatter into drops, and fall down 
like rain; tor the fun, fhining upon thefe drops, certainly 
caufes the bow to appear to a fpectator ftanding in a true po- 
fition to the rain and fun: this bow is made by refraction of 
the fun’s light in drops of falling rain. Newton's Opticks. 

‘Lhe dome’s high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. Pope. 
RAINDEER. {pnanay, Saxon; rangifer, Latin.] A deer with 
large horns, which, in the northern regions, draws fledges 
through the fnow. 

Rarwiness. n. f. [from rainy.] The ftate of being fhowery. 
RaIn-wATER. 2. /. [rain and water.] Water not taken from 
fprings, but falling from the clouds. 

Court holy water in a dry houfe, is better than the rain- 
water out o’ doors. Shake/p. King Lear. 

We took diftilled rain-water. Boyle. 

Rain-water is to be preferred before fpring-water. Mort. 

Rainy. adj. [from rain.] Showery ; wet. 
Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch’d, 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shate/p. Hen. V. 

A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a conten- 
tious woman are alike. Prov. xxvii. 15. 

To RAISE. v. a. [refa, Swedith 5 reifer, Danifh.] 
1. To lift; to heave. 
The elders went to rai/e him up from the earth. 2 Sam. xii. 
Such a bulk as no twelve bards could rai/e 
Twelve ftarv’ling bards. 
2. To fet upright: as, 4e raifed a mafl. 
3. To erect; to build up. 

Take his carcafe down from the tree, caft it at the enter- 

ing of the gate, and raz/e thereon a heap of ftones. “Fo/. viii. 
4. To exalt to a ftate more great or illuftrious. 
Counfellors may manage affairs, which neverthelefs are far 


Pope. 


from the ability to rai/e and amplify an eftate. Bacon. 
Thou fo pleas’d, 
Can’ft rai/e thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union. Milton. 


5. To amplify ; to enlarge. 
That eyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d flefh, 
To raife my fortunes. Shake/p. King Lear. 
6. To increafe in current value. 
The plate-pieces of eight were raifed three-pence in the 
piece. Temples Mifcellan:es. 
7: To elevate; to exalt. 
The Pertians gazing on the fun, 
Admir’d how high ’twas plac’d, how bright it fhone ; 
But as his pow’r was known, their thoughts were rais’d, 
And foon they worfhip’d, what at firft they prais’d. Prior. 
8. To advance ; to promote ; to prefer. 
‘This gentleman came to be rai/ed to great titles. Clarend. 
o. To excite; to put in action. 
= He rai/eth the ftormy wind. 
He might taint 
Th’ animal fpirits, that from pure blood arife, 


Pfalm cvii. 28. 


Thence raife diftemper’d thoughts. i Milton. 
Gods encountering gods, Jove encouraging them with his 
thunders, and Neptune rai/ing his tcmpetts. Pope. 


ite to war or tumult; to ftir up. — hak 
k Ban rais’d head againit ufurping Richard. Shakefp. 
They neither found me in the temple difputing with any 
man, neither raifing up the people. Ads xxiv. I2. 
Æneas then employs his pains 


In parts remote to raife the Tufcan {wains. Dryden, 


RAK 


11. To roufe; to ftir up. 
They fhall not awake, nor be ra:/ed out of their feep: Fab: 
12. To give beginning to: as, he railed the family. 
13. To bring into being. 
Marry her; and rai/e up feed: Gen. xxxviii. 8. 
I raifed up of your fons for prophets. Amos ii. 1I- 
I will rai/e up for them a plant of renown, and they fhall 
be no more conlumed with hunger. Ezek. xxxiv. 29. 
I will raife up evil againft thee. 2 Samuel xii. 11, 
One hath ventur’d from the deep to rai/e 


New troubles. AL None 
God vouchfafes to rai/e another world i 
From him. Milton. 


14. Tocall into view from the ftate of feparate fpirits. 
The fpirits of the deceafed, by certain fpells and infernal 
facrifices, were rai/ed. Sandys's Journey. 
Thefe are fpećtres, the underftanding rai/es to itfelf, to 
flatter its own lazinefs. Locke. 
15. To bring from death to life. 
He was delivered for our offences, and rai/ed again for our 
juftification. Romans iv. 25. 
It is fown in difhonour, it is raifed in glory; it is fown in 
weaknefs, it is raifed in power, 1 Cor. xv. 23. 
16. To occafion; to begin. 
Raife not a falfe report. Exodus xxiii. 1. 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the 
dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the Grecks to be 
the ferryman of hell, and folemn ftories ras/ed after him. Bro. 
Wantonnefs and pride 
Raife out of friendthip hoftile deeds in peace. 
17. To fet up; to utter loudly. 
All gaze, and all admire, and rai/e a fhouting found. Dry. 
Soon as the prince appears, they rai e a cry. Drydera 
18. To collect; to obtain a certain fum. 
Britain, once defpis’d, can raife 
As ample fums, as Rome in Cæfar’s days. 
I fhould not thus be bound, 
If Thad means, and could but rai/e five pound, 
19. To collect; to aflemble ; to levy. 
He out of fmalleft things could without end 
Have rais’d inceffant armies. 
20. To give rife to, 
Higher argument 
Remains, fufficient of itfelf to raife 
That name, unlefs years damp my wing. Malton, 
21. To Ratse pafle. ‘To form pafe into pies without a dith. 
Mifs Liddy can dance a jig, and raife pa/te. Spectator. 
Rar'ser. n. f. [from raife.) He that raifes. 
Then fhall ftand up in his eftate a rai/er of taxes. Dan. xi. 
They that are the firft raifers of their houfes, are mott 
indulgent towards their children. Bacon. 
He that boafts of his anceftors, the founders and raifers of 


Milton. 


Arbuthnot. 


Gay. 


Milton. 


a family, doth confefs that he hath lets virtue. Taylor, 
Raifer of human kind! by nature caft, 
Naked and helplefs. Lhomfon’s Autumn. 


Rar'sin. n.f. [racemus, Lat. raifin, Fr.] 

Raifis are the fruit of the vine fuffered to remain on the 
tree till perfectly ripened, and then dried either by the fun or 
the heat of an oven: grapes of every kind, preferved in this 
manner, are called rai/ms, but thofe dried in the fun are much 
{weeter and pleafanter than thofe dried in ovens ; they are 
called jar rai/ins, from their being imported in earthen jars: the 
fineft are the truit of the vitis Damatcena. Hill’s Materia Med. 

Dried grapes or raifins, boiled in a convenient proportion 
of water, make a fweet liquor, which, being betimes diftilled, 
afford an oil and fpirit much like the rai/ins themfelves. Boyle. 

RAKE. n. f. [rajirum, Lat. pace, Sax. racche, Dutch. ] 
1. An inftrument with teeth, by which the ground is divided, 
or light bodies are gathered up. 
At Midfummer down with the brembles and brakes, 


And after abroad with thy forkes and thy rakes, Tuffer: 
O that thy bounteous deity wou’d pleafe 

To guide my rage upon the chinking found 

Of fome vaft treafure hidden under grouud. Dryden. 


He examines his face in the ftream, combs his ruful locks 

with a rake. Garth. 

2. [Racaille, Fr. the low rabble; or rekel, Dutch, a worthlefs 

cur dog.] A loofe, diforderly, vicious, wild, gay, thought- 
lefs fellow; a man addiéted to pleafure, 

The next came with her fon, who was the greateft rate in 

the place, but fo much the mother’s darling, that the left her 


hufband for the fake of this gracelefs vouth. Addifon. 
Rakes hate fober grave gentlewomen. Arbuthnot, 
Men, fome to bus’nefs, fome to pleafure take ; 
But ev’ry woman is at heart a rake. Pope 
The fire faw fmiling his own virtues wake; 
The mother begg'd the bleffing of a rake. Pope. 
To RAKE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To gather with a rake. 
Mow barlie, and rake it, and fet it on cocks, Taufer. 


Harrows iron teeth {hall every where 
Rake helmets up, May's Virgil's Gsorgicks. 
li 


RAL 


If it be fuch a precious jewel as the world takes it for, yet 
they ate forced to rake it out of dunghills ; and accordingly 
the apoitle gives it a value fuitable to its extract. South. 

2. To clear with a rake. 
As they rake the green appearing ground, 
The rufict hay-cock rifes. Thomfon. 
3» To draw together by violence. r 

An eager defire to rake together whatfoever might preju- 
dice or any way hinder the credit of apocryphal books, hath 
caufed the collector's pen fo to run as it were on wheels, that 
the mind, which fhould guide it, had no leifure to think. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 20. 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 
How, i’ th’ the name of thrift, 


Does he rake this together. Shakefp. Henry VII. 
A fport morc formidable 
Had raé’d together village rabble. Hudtbras, p. i. 
lil-gotten goods are {quandered away with as little conicience 
as they were raked together. L’ Eftrange. 
4. To fcour; to fearch with eager and wehement diligence. 
The ftatcfman rakes the town to find a plot. Swift. 


5. To heap together and cover. 
Here 1’ th’ fands 
Thee I'll rake up, the poft unianctified 
Of murth’rous !echers. Shake/p. King Lear. 
The blazing wood may to the eye feem great, 

But ’tis the fire raé’d up that has the heat, 

And keeps it long. Suckling. 

To RAKE. v.n. 

1. To fearch; to grope. It has always an idea of coarfenefs 
or noifomnefs. 

If you hide the crown 
Ev’n in your hearts, there will he rake for it. Shake/p. 
It is as offenfive, as to rake into a dunghill. South. 
Another finds the way to dye in grain ; 

Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes, . 

Then melts the mafs. Dryden's Perfius. 

One is for rating in Chaucer for antiquated words, which 
are never to be reviv’d, but when found or fignificancy is 
wanting. Dryden. 

After having made effays into it, as they do for coal in 
England, they rage into the moft promifing parts. Addtjon. 

2. To pals with violence. 

When Pas hand reached him to take, 

The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down: 
Pas could not ftay, but over him did rake, 

And crown’d the earth with his firft touching crown. Sidn. 
The Belgians tack upon our rear, 

And raking chafe-guns through our fterns they fend. Dryd. 

Ra’keEr. n.f. [from rake.] One that rakes. 

RA‘KEHEL. n. fJ. [of this word the etymology is doubtful : as 
it is now written, it is apparently derived from rake and hell, 
and may aptly reprefent a wretch whofe life is pafled in places 
of lewdnets and wickednefs : Skinner derives it from racaille, 
French, the rabble; Junius, from rekel, Dutch, a mongrel 
dog.] A wild, worthlefs, diflolute, debauched, forry fellow. 

Out of the frie of thefe ratehell horfe-boys, growing up 
in knavery and villainy, are their kern fupplied. Spenfer. 

The king, when he heard of Perkins’s fiege of Exeter, 
faid in fport, that the king of rakehells was landed in the 
Weft, and that he hoped now to fee him. Bacon. 

A rakehell of the town, whofe character is fet off with ex- 
ceflive prodigality, prophancnefs, intemperance and luft, is re- 
warded with a lady of great fortune to repair his own, which 
his vices had almoit ruined. Swift. 

RA‘KEHELLY. adv. [from rakchell.] Wild ; diffolute. 

I {corn the rakehelly rout of our ragged rhuners, which 
without learning boaft, without judgment jangle, and with- 
out reafon rage and foam. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 

No breaking of windows or glaffes for fpight, 

And {poiling the goods for a rakchelly prank. Benj. Fohnfon. 

Ra/kisH. adj. [from rate.] Loofe ; lewd; diffolute. 

‘There feldom can be peculiarity in the love of a rakifb 
heart. Clarijfa. 

To Ra‘try. v.a. [rallter, Fr.] 

1. To put difordered or difperfed forces into order. 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 

Regain’d in heav’n. s Milton. 

Publick arguing ferves to whet the wits of hereticks, and 
by fhewing weak parts of their doctrines, prompts them to 
rally all their fophittry to fortify them with fallacy. D. of Pie. 

Luther deters men from folitarinefs ; but he does not mean 
from a fober folitude, that rallies our {cattered ftrengths, and 
prepares us againft any new encounters from without. Atterb. 

2. [Railler, Fr.| To treat with flight contempt ; to treat with 
fatirical merriment. 

Honeycomb has not lived a month, for thefe forty years, 
out of the fmoke of London, and rallies me upon a country 
life. y Addifon’s Speétator. 

If after the reading of this letter, you find yourlelf in a 
humour rather to rally and ridicule, than to cogifort me, I 
defire you would throw it into the fire. Addifon. 
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RAM 


Strephon had long confefs’d his am’rous pain, 


Which gay Corinna rally'd with difdain. Gay. 
To Ra‘Liy. v.n. 
1. To come together ina hurry. bs 


If God fhould fhew this perverfe man a new heaven and 
a new earth, {pringing out of nothing, he might fay, that 
innumerable parts of matter chanced juft then to rally toge- 
ther, and to form themfelves into this new world. Tllot/on, 


2. To come again into order. 


The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite ; 
With fury charge us. Dryden’s Æneis. 


3. To exercife fatirical merriment. 
Ram. n. f. [pam, Saxon ; ram, Wutch.] 
1. A male fheep; in fome provinces, a tup. 


‘The ewes, being rank, turned to the rams. Shakefp, 

An old fheep-whiftling rogue, a ram tender. Shakefp, 

You may draw the bones of a ram’s head hung with ftrings 

ef beads and ribbands. Peacham on Drawing. 

A ram their off’ring, and a ram their meat. Dryden. 
The ram, having pats’d the fea, ferenely fhines, 

And leads the year. Creech’s Manilius 


2. An inftrument with an iron head to batter walls, 


Antony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is fct 
As the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, te the ram to batter 
The fortrefs of it. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any rams or 


* engines of war did caft down Jericho, gave a fierce affault 


againft the walls. 2 Mac. xii. 15. 


To Ram. v.a. {from the noun.] 
1. To drive with violence, as with a battering ram. 


Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. Shakefp. 
Having no artillery nor engines, and finding that he could 
do no good by ramming with logs of timber, he fet one of 
the gates on fire. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard ftopped, 
or with powder alone rammed in hard; maketh no great dif- 


ference in the loudnefs of the report. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
A mariner loading his gun, while he was ramming in a 
cartridge, the powder took fre. Wijeman’s Surgery. 


Here many poor people roll. in vaft balls of fnow, which 
they ram together, and cover from the fun fhine. Addifon. 
A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was filled 
with fome found materials, and rammed to make the founda- 
tion folid. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


. To fill with any thing driven hard together. 


As when that devilifh iron engine wrought 
In deepeft hell, and fram/’d by furies fkill, 
With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught, 
And ramm’d with bullet round ordain’d to kill. Fa. Ducen, 
He that proves the king, j 
To him will we prove loyal ; till that time, 
Have we ramm'd up our gates againft the world. Shake/p. 
They mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 
mouth, but the citizens made a courtermine. Hayward. 
This into hollow engines, long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, fhall fend forth 
Such implements of mitchief, as fhall dafh 


To pieces. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. vi: 
Leave a convenient {pace behind the wall to ram in clay. 
Mortimers Hufbandry. 


To RA'MBLE. v.n. [rammelen, Dutch, to rove loofely in luft ; 


ramb, Swedifh, to rove.] To rove loofely and irregularly ; 
to wander. 

Shame contracts the fpirits, fixes the ramblings of fancy, 
and gathers the man into himfelf. South. 

He that is at liberty to ramble in perfe&t darknefs, what is 
his liberty better than if driven up and down as a bubble by 
the wind. Locke. 

Chapman has taken advantage of an immeafurable length 
of verle, notwithftanding which, there is fcarce any para- 
phrafe fo !oofe and rambling as his. Pope. 

Never afk leave to go abroad, for you will be thought an 
idle rambling fellow. Swift's Direétions to Foctmen. 

O’er his ample fides the rambling {prays 
Luxuriant fhoot. Thomfon's Spring. 


RAMBLE. 2. f. [from the verb.] Wandering irregular cx- 


curfion. 
This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and down for re- 
lief, ’till very wearinefs brings us at laft to ourfelves. L’#/ir. 
Coming home after a fhort Chriftmas ramble, I found a 
letter upon my table. Swift. 
She quits the narrow path of fenfe 
For a dear ramble through impertinence. Swifts Ai/cel. 


RA’'MBLER. 7. J. [from ramble.) Rover ; wanderer. 


Says the rambler, we mutt e’en beat it out. L’Eftrange. 


Ra/MBOOZE. 2 %. J. A drink made ot wine, ale, eggs and fugar 
Ra’mBusE. § in the winter time; or of wine, milk, fugar 


and rofewater in the fummer time. Bailey. 
RA'MEKIN. 


RAM 


Ra/MEKIN., qn. f. [ramequins, Fr.) In cookery, finall flices 
Ra‘MEQuins, § of bread covered with a farce of cheeic and 
eggs. z l r Bailey. 
RA'MENTS. x. f. [ramenta, Lat.] Scrapings ; fhavings. Did?. 
RAMIFICA'TION. %.f. [ramification, Fr. from ramus, Latin. ] 
Divifion or feparation into branches ; the act of branching out. 
By continuation of profane hiftorics or other monuments 
kept together, the genealogies and ramifications of fome fingle 
families to a vatt extenfion may be preterved. Hale. 
As the blood and chyle pafs together through the ramifica- 
tions of the pulmonary artery, they will be {till more per- 
fectly mixed ; but if a pipe is divided into branches, and thefe 
again fubdivided, the red and white liquors, as they pafs 
through the ramifications, will be more intimately mixed ; the 
more ramifications, the mixture will be the more perfect. Arb. 
To Ra miry. v.a. [ramifier, Fr. ramus and facto, Lat.] To 
{eparate into branches. 

The mint, grown to have a pretty thick ftalk, with the 
various and ramified roots, which it fhot into the water, pre- 
fented a {pectacle not unpleafant to behold. Boyle. 

To Ra’miFy. v. ne To be parted into branches. 

Afparagus affects the urine with a foctid {mell, efpecially if 
cut when they are white ; when they are older, and begin to 
ramify, they lofe this quality. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

RAMMER. 2. f. [from ram. } 
1. An inftrument with which any thing is driven hard. 

The mafter bricklayer muft try the foundations with an 
iron crow and rammer, to fee whether the foundations are 
found. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

2. The ftick with which the charge is forced into the gun. 

A mariner loading a gun fuddenly, while he was ramming 
in a cartridge, the powder took fire, and fhot the rammer out 
of his hand. Wfeman's Surgery. 

Ra/mmisu. adj. [from ram.] Strong fcented. 
Ra’mous. adj. [from ramus, Latin] Branchy ; confifting of 
branches. 

Which vaft contraction and expanfion feems unintelligible, 
by feigning the particles of air to be fpringy and ramous, or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulfive 
power. Newton’s Opticks, 

A ramous efforefcence, of a fine white fpar, found hang- 
ing from a cruft of like fpar, at the top of an old wrought 


cavern. Woodward on Foffils. 
To RAMP. v.n. [ramper, French; rampare, Italian; pempen, 
Saxon. } 


1. To leap with violence. 
Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp. F. 2. 
Out of the thickeft wood 

A ramping lyon rufhed fuddenly, 

Hunting full greedy after favage blood. Fairy Queen. 

They gape upon:me with their mouths; as a ramping and 
roaring lion. Pfalm xxii. 13. 

Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed, 
Two horrid lions rampt, and feiz'd, and tuga’d off. Chapm. 
Sporting the lion ramp’d; and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. 
2. To climb as a plant. 

Furnifned with clafgers and tendrils, they catch hold of 
them, and fo ramping upon trees, they mount up to a great 
height. Ray on the Creation. 

Ramp. n.f. [fromthe verb.] Leap; fpring. 
He is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your defpight, upon your purfe. 
The bold Afcalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn’d 
Their plated backs under his heel. Milton’s Agonifies. 
RAMPA‘LLIAN. n.f. A mean wretch. Not in ufe. 
Away you fcullion, you rampallian, you fuftilarian. Shak. 
Rampa‘ncy. x. f. [from rampant.] Prevalence; exuberance. 
As they are come to this height and rampancy of vice, from 
- the countenance of their betters, fo they have took fome fteps 
in the fame, that the extravagances of the young carry with 
them the approbation of the old. South. 
RAMPANT. adj. [rampant, Fr. from ramp.] 
1. Exuberant; overgrowing reftraint. 
‘The foundation of this behaviour towards perfons fet apart 
i for the fervice of God, can be nothing elfe but atheifm ; the 
growing rampant fin of the times. South. 
= The feeds of death grow up, till, like rampant weeds, 
they choak the tender flower of life. CHIT 
2. [In heraldry. ] y= ` 

Rampant is when the lion ts reared up in the efcutchcon, as 
it were rcady to combate with his enemy. Peacham. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probable a lion rampant, but couchant or dormant. Brown. 

The lion rampant fhakes his brinded mane. Milton. 
"To RAMPART. 1 v. a. [from the noun. ] To fortify with 
To Ra‘mpire. $ ramparts. Not in ule. 
Sct but thy foot 

Againft our rampir'd gates, and they fhall ope. Shakefp. 

‘The marquis directed part of his forces to rampart the gates 
and ruinous places of the walls. Hayward. 


Milton. 


Shake/p. Cymbeline, 


RAWN 


lá 
ee bn. fe (rempart, Fr, 
1. The platform of the wall behind the parap>t. 
2. The wall round fortified places. 
She felt it, when paft preventing, like a river; no ramp:re. 
being built againft it, till already it have overflowed. Sidney. 
Yo’ have cut a way for virtue, which our great men 
Held fhut up, with all ramparts, for themfelves. B. Fohn/. 
He who endeavours to know his duty, and practifes what 
he knows, has the equity of God to ftand as a mighty wall or 
rampart between him and damnation for any infirmities. South. 
The fon of Thetis, rampire of our holt, 


Is worth our care to keep. Dryden: 
The Trojans round the place a rampire caft, 

And palifades about the trenches plac’d. Dryden. 
Ne ftandards, from the hoftile ramparts torn, 

Can any future honours give 

To the victorious monarch’s name. Prior. 


Ra’mpions. z. f. [rapunculus, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of rampions confifts of one leaf, in its form ap- 
proaching to a bell-fhape ; but is fo expanded and cut, that 
it almoft reprefents the figure of a ftar: the pointal is com- 
monly fplit into two horned divifions, and the flower-cup be- 
comes a fruit, which is divided into three cells inicloling many 
{mall feeds. Miller. 

Rampion is a plant, whofe tender roots are eaten in the 
fpring, like thofe of radifhes. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Ra/‘msons. n. f. An herb. Ainj worth, 
RAN. preterite of run. 
The dire example ran through all the field, 
Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill’'d. — Addfon. 
To Rancs. v. a. [corrupted from wrench.] To fprain; to 
injure with violent contortion. This is the proper fenfe, but, 
in Dryden, it feems to be to tear. 
Againft a ftump his tutk the monfter grinds, 

And ranch’d his hips with one continu’d wound. 

Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks fcour. 
RA’NCID. adj. [rancidus, Lat.] Strong fcented. 

The oil, with which fifhes abound, often turns rancid, and 
lies heavy on the ftomach, and affects the very fweat with a 
rancid {mell. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ra/ncipnEss. ) n. f. [from rancid; rancor, Lat.] Strong fcent, 
Rancr’piry. § as of old oil. 
Rawcorous. adj. [from rancour.] Malignant; malicious ; 
fpiteful in the utmoft degree. 
So flam’d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire. Fa. Qu. 
Becaufe I cannot 

Duck with French nods and apifh courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Shake/p. Rich. III. 

The moft powerful of thefe were Pharifees and Sadduces ; 
of whofe chief doctrines fome notice is taken by the evange- 
lifts, as well as of their ramcorous oppofition to the gofpel of 
Chrift. Weft on the Re/urrection. 

RA‘NCOUR. n. f. [rancoeur, old Fr.) Inveterate malignity ; 
malice ; ftedfa{t implacability ; ftanding hate. 
His breaft full of rancor like canker to freat. 
As two brave knights in bloody fight 

With deadly rancour he enranged found. Fairy Queen, 

All the way that they fled for very rancour and de(pite ; in 
their return, they utterly confumed and wafted whatfoever 
they had before left unfpoiled. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Rancour will out, proud prelate ; in thy face 
I fee thy fury. Shake/p. Henry VI. p. ii. 
It iffues from the rancour of a villain, 
A recreant and moft degen’rate traitor. Shake/p. Rich. IL. 
For Banquo’s iffue, Duncan have I murther’d ; 
Put rancour in the veflel of my peace 
Only for them. 
Such ambufh 

Waited with hellith rancour imminent. Milton. 

No authors draw upon themfelves more difpleafure, than 
thofe who deal in political matters, which is juftly incurred, 
confidering that fpirit of rancour and virulence, with whiclr 
works of this nature abound. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 40. 

Prefbyterians and their abettors, who can equally go tu a 
church or conventicle, or fuch who bear a perfonal rancour 
towards the clergy. Swift. 

Rano. n.f. [rand, Dutch.] Border; feam: as, the rand of 
a woman's fhoe. 

Ra’npom. n. f. [randon, Fr.] Want of direction ; want of 
rule or method ; chance ; hazard ; roving motiorr, 


Dryder. 
Garth, 


Tuffer. 


Shatefp. Macbeth. 


Thy words at random argue thy inexperience. Miltone 
He lies at random carelefly diffus’d, 

With languifh’d head unpropt, 

As onc pait hope abandon’d. Milt 
Fond love his darts at random throws, eae 

And nothing fprings from what he fows. Wallers 


The ftriker muft be denfe, and in its beft velocity : the 
angle, which the miffive is to mount by, if we will have iť 
go to its furtheft random, muft be the half of a richt one; 


and the figure of the miffive muft be fuch, as may give fcope 

to the air to bear it. Digby. 
Ò + 
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In the days of old the birds lived at random in a lawlch 
ftate of anarchy ; but in time they moved for the fetting 
up of a king. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Who could govern the dependance of one event upon 
another, if that event happened at random, and was not caft 
into a certain relation to fome foregoing purpofe to direct. South, 

Tis one thing when a perfon of true merit is drawn as like 
as we can; and another, when we make a fine thing at ran- 
dom, and perfuade the next vain creature that ’tis his own 
likenefs. Pope. 

Ra’npom, adj, Done by chance; roving without direction. 
Virtue borrow’d but the arms of chance, 

And ftruck a random blow ! ’twas fortune’s work, 

And fortune take the praife. Dryden. 
Ra’nrorce. n. f. The ring of a gun next the touch-hole. Bailey. 
RANG. preterite of ring. 

Complaints were ient continually up to Rome, and rang 

all over the empire. Grew’s Cofmol. 
To RANGE. v. a. [ranger, Fr. rhenge, Welth.] 
1. To place in order; to put in ranks. 
Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went againft 
Timotheus. 2 Mac. xii. 20. 
He faw not the marquis till the battle was ranged. Clarend. 
Somewhat rais’d 

By falfe prefumptuous hope, the ranged vow’rs 

Difband, and,wand’ring each his feveral way 

Purfues. Milton. 

Men, from the qualities they find united in them, and 

wherein they obferve feveral individuals to agree, range them 
into forts for the convenience of comprehentive figns. Locke. 

A certain form and order, in which we have long accuf- 
tomed ourfelves to range our ideas, may be beft for us now, 
though not originally beft in itfelf. Watts. 

2. To rove over. 
To the copfe thy lefler fpaniel take, 

Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake. 
To RANGE. v.n. 

1. To rove at large. 
Czefar’s {pirit ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his fide come hot from hell, 

Shall in thefe confines, with a monarch’s voice, 

Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of war. 

"Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief, 

And wear a golden forrow. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

I faw him in the battle range about , 
And watch’d him, how he fingled Clifford forth. Shake/p. 
As a roaring lion and a ranging bear ; fo is a wicked ruler 
over the poor people. Prov. xxviii. 15. 
Other animals unaétive range, 


Gay. 


Shake/p. 


And of their doings God takes no account. Milton. 
Thanks.to my ftars, I have not rang’d about 
The wilds of life, e’re I could find a friend. Addifon. 


2. To be placed in order. 
That is the way to lay the city flat, 

To bring the roof to the foundation, 

And bury all which yet diftinétly ranges 

In heaps of ruin. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 

RANGE. n.f. [rangée, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. A rank; any thing placed in a line. 
You fled 

From that great face of war, whofe feveral ranges 

Frighted each other. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The light, which pafled through its feveral interftices, 
painted fo many ranges of colours, which were parallel and 
contiguous, and without any mixture of white. Newton. 

From this walk you have a full view of a huge range of 
mountains, that lie in the country of the Grifons.  Addifon. 

Thefe ranges of barren mountains, by condenfing the va- 
pours and producing rains, fountains and rivers, give the very 
plains that fertility they boaft of. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A clafs; an order. 

The next range of beings above him are the immaterial 

intelligences, the next below him is the fenfible nature. Hale. 
3. Excurfion ; wandring. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all 
that wide circumference of din and vice, and center it in his 
own breatt. South s Sermons. 

4. Room for excurfion. 
A man has not enough range of thought, to look out for 
any good which does not relate to his own intereft. Addifon. 
5. Compafs taken in by any thing excurfive, extended, or ranked 
in order, 
Far as creation’s ample range extends, 


The feale of fenfual mental pow’rs afcends. Pope. 
Judge we by nature ? habit can eflace ; 
Affcctions ? they ftill take a wider range. Pope. 


6. Step of a ladder. 


The liturgy, pra@ifed in England, would kindle that jea- 
Joufy, as the prologue to that defign, and as the firit range of 
that” ladder, which fhould ferve to mount over all their 


cuftoms, Clarendon. 
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7. A kitchen grate. 


Its door forth right to him did open, 
Therein an hundred ranges wercn pight, 
And hundred furnaces all burning bsight. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great difpenicc, 
With many ranges rear’d along the wall, 
And one great chimney. Fairy Queen, 
The buttery muft be vifible, and we need for our ranyes, 

a more {pacious and luminous kitchen.  /Wotton’s Architest, 
The implements of the kitchen are {pits, ranges, cobirons 
and pots. Bacon’s Phyfual Remains, 
He was bid at his firt coming to take off the range, and 
Jet down the cinders. L'kjirange. 
Rancer. n. f. [from range.] 
I. One that ranges ; a rover; a robber. 
They walk not widely, as they were woont, 
For fear of raungers and the great hoont, 
But privily prolling to and fro. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
Come, fays the ranger, here’s neither honour nor money 
to be got by ftaying. L’Eftrange. 
2. A dog that beats the ground. 
Let your obfequious ranger fearch around, 
Nor will the roving {py direct in vain, 
But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. Gay’s Rural Sports. 
3. An officer who tends the game ot a foreft. 
Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 
Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian king. 
RANK. adj. [panc, Saxon. | 
1. High growing; ftrong ; luxuriant. 
Down with the graffe, 
That groweth in fhadow fo rane and fo Rout. 
Is not thilk fame goteheard proud, 
That fits in younder bank, 

Whofe {traying heard themfelfe fhrowde 
Emong the bubhes rang. Spenfer. 

Who would be out, being before his beloved midtreds ? 
— That fhould you, if I were your miftre/s, or I fhould 

think my honefty ranker than my wit, Shake/p. 
ln which difguife, 
While other jefts are fomething rank on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Seven ears came up upon one ftalk, rank and good, Gen. 
They fancy that the. difference lies in the manner of ap- 
pulfe, one being made by a fuller or ranker appulfe than the 
other. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
The moft. plentiful feafon, that gives birth to the fineft 
. flowers, produces alfo the ranke/? weeds, Addijon. 
2. Fruitful; bearing {trong plants. 

Seven thoufand broad-tail’d fheep graz’d on his.downs ; 
Three thoufand camels his rank paftures fed. Sandys. 
Where. land is rank, ’tis not. good to fow wheat, after a 

fallow. Mortimer’s Kufbandry. 
3. [Rancidus, Lat.] Strong {cented; rancid. 
Rank {melling rue, and cummin good for eyes... Spenfer. 
In their thick, breaths, 
Rank of grofs diet, fhall we be enclouded, 
And forc’d to drink their vapour. Shake/p.. Cymbealine. 
The ewes, being rané, 


Fairy Queen, 


Dryden, 


Tuffer. 


In the end of Autumn turned to the rams. Shakefp. 
The drying marfhes fuch a ftench convey, 

Such the rank fteams of reeking Albula. Addifane 
Hircina, rank with fweat, prefumes 

To cenfure Phillis for perfumes. Swift's Mifcellanies. 


4. High tafted ; ftrong in quality. 

Such animals as feed upon flefh, becaufe.fuch kind of food 
is high and rank, qualify it; the one by fwallowing.the hair 
of the beafts they prey upon, the; other by devouring- fome 
part of the feathers of the birds they gorge themfelves, with. 

Rayon the Creation. 

Divers fea. fowl, tafte rank of the. fith, on which they 

fecd. Bayle. 
5. Rampant ; highgrown. 
For you, moft wicked Sir, whom to call brother 

Would infect my mouth, I do forgive 

Thy ranke/ faults. Shake/p.. Temp. 

This Epiphanius cries out upon.as yank, idolatry,.and the 
device of the devil, who always brought in idolatry, under fair 
pretences. Sullingfleet’s Def. of Difcourfe on Roman Adal. 

"Tis pride, rang pride, and haughtine!s of foul, 
The Romans call it ftoicifm. Addijcn's Cato. 
6. Grofs; coarfe. e 
My wife’s a hobby-horfe, deferves name 

As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 

Before her troth-plight. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

This power of the people in Athens, claimed as the 
undoubted privilege of an Athenian, born, was- the rante/t 
encroachment and the grofleft degeneracy trom the focm* 
Solon left. Sivit, 

7. The iron of a plane is fet rank, when its edge ftands fo 
flat below the fole of the plane, that in working it will take 
off a thick shaving. Moxon's Mechanical aes 
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Rank. n. f [rangs Fr.] 
1. Line of men placed a-breaft. 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and fquadrons, and right form of war, 


Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. Shake/p: 
I have feen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air. Shake/p. 


Is’t not pity, 
‘That we, the fons and children of. this ifle, 
Fill up ber enemies ranks ? Shake/p. King John. 
If you have a ftation in the file, 
And not in the worft rang of manhood, fay it. 
2. A row. 
Weft of this place down in the néighbour bottom, 
‘The rank of ofiersy by the murmuring {tream, 


Shakep. 


= 


Lett on your right hand brings you to the place. Shake/p. 
A fylvan fcene, and as the ranks afcend 

Shade above fhade, a woody theatre. Milton. 
If the walk, in even rangs they fland, 

Like fome well-marfhall’d and obícquious band. J¥aller. 


He cou'd through ranżs of ruin go, 

With ftorm: above and rocks below. 

3. Range of fubordination. 

The wifdom and goodnefs of the maker plainly appears in 
the parts of this {tupendous fabrick, and the {everal degrees 
and rangs of creatures in it. 

4. Claf; order. 

‘Tlie enchanting power of profperity over private perfons is 
remarkable in relation to great kingdoms, where all ranks 
and orders of men, being equally concerned in publick blef- 
fings, equally join in {preading the infection. Atterbury, 

5. Degree of dignity. 


Her charms have made me man, her ravifh’d love 


Dryden's Horace. 


Lache, 


In rank fhall place me with the blcis’d above. Dryden. 
Thefe all are virtues of a meaner rank; 
Perfections that are plac’d in bones and nerves. Addifon. 


Lepidus’s houfe, which in his confulate was the fineit in 
Rome, within thirty-five years was not in the hundredth 
rank, Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. Dignity; high place: as, he isa man of rank. 
To Rank. v.a. [ranger, Fr. from the noun. | 
1. To place a-breaft. 
In view ftood rané’d of feraphim another row. Milton. 
2. To range in any particular clafs. 
If four woe delights in fellowfhip, 

And needly will be rané’d with other griefs ; 

Why follow’d not, when fhe faid Tybalt’s dead, 

Thy father or thy mother. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 

Himtelf with princes. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Herely is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft. 

Decay of Piety. 

I have ranked this diverfion of chriftian practice among the 
cftects of our contentions. Decay of Piety. 

Poets were ranked in the clafs of philofophers, and the an- 
cients made ufe of them as preceptors in mufick and mo- 
rality. Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fey. 

3. To arrange methodically. 
Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes. Milton. 
Ranking all things under general and fpecial heads, renders 
the nature or ufes of a thing more eafy to be found out, when 
we feek in what rank of beings it lies. Watts’s Logick. 
To Ranx. v.n. To be ranged; to be placed. 
Let that one article rak with the reft; 
And thereupon give me your daughter. 
From ftraggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the favage wood. Tate. 
To Ra’nk Le. v.n. [from rank.) To fefter; to breed cor- 
ruption; to be-inflamed in body or mind. 
As when two boars with rankitng malice met; 
Their gory fides freth bleeding fiercely fret. Fa. Queen, 
J little {mart did feel; 
But foon it fore increafed, 
And now it ranéleth-more and more, 
And inwardly it feftereth fore. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
The grief thereof him wondrous: fore difeafed, 
‘Ne might his rankling- pain with patience be appeafed. 


Fairy Queen, 
Whilome doth rankle in my riven breaft. Fairy Queen. 
Beware of yonder dog; 


Look, when he fawns; he bites ; and, when he bites, 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


That frefh bleeding wound 


His venom tooth will rankle to the death. Shakefp. 
The florm of his own rage the fool:confounds, 

And envy’s ran‘ling {ting th’ imprudent wounds. Sandys, 
Thou fhalt fecl, enrag’d with inward pains, 
The hydra’s venom ranéling in thy veins. Addifon. 

I have endur’d the rage of fecret grief, 
A malady that burns and rankles inward. Rowe, 
On the rank? foul the fury falls. Thomjon, 
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Ra'nK Ly. adv. [from rank.] Coarfely ; grofy. 
’Tis given out, that, fleeping in my garden, 

A ferpent ftung me: fo the whole ear of Denmark 

Is, by a forged procefs of my death, 

Rankly abus’d. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Ra‘nkness. n.f. [from rank.] Exuberance ; fuperfluity of 
growth. 

It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much ranknefs, 
things lefs profitable, whereby that which principally it fhould 
yield, being either prevented in place, or defrauded of nourifh- 
ment, faileth. : nie piv iij, 

Begin you to grow upon me; I will phyfick your rank- 
nefs. rae, 3 3 ] Shakefp. As You Like it. 

Among the crowd i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Could not be wedg’d in more; I am ftifled 

With the mere rankne/s of their joy. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 
We'll like a bated and retired flood, 

Leaving our ranéne/s and irregular courfe, 

Stoop low within thole bounds, we have o’erlook’d. Shak. 

The crane’s pride is in the rantne/s of her wing. L’E/r. 

He the ftubborn foil manur’d, 

With rules of hufbandry the ran.ne/s cur’d ; 


Tam’d us to manners. Dryden. 
Ra/nny. 2. /. The fhrewmoufe. 
The mus araneus, the fhrewmoufe or ranny. Brown. 


To Ra‘nsack. v.a. [pan, Saxon, æd faka, Swedifh, to fearch 
for or feize. ] 
x. To plunder, to pillage. 
A covetous fpirit, 
Warily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fiends it to defend, 
Who it to rob and ranfack did intend. 
Their vow is made to ranfack Troy. 
Men by his fuggeftion taught, 
Ranfack’ d the centre, and with impious hands 


Fairy Queen. 
Shake/p. 


Rifled the bowels of the earth. Milton. 
The ranfack'd city, taken by our toils, 
We left, and hither brought the golden fpoils. Dryden. 


The fpoils which they from ranfack’d houfes brought, 
And golden bowls from burning altars Caught. Dryden. 
2. To fearch narrowly. 
I ranjack the feveral caverns, and fearch into the ftore- 
houfes of water, to find out where that mighty mafs of water, 


which overflowed the earth, is beftowed. Woodward. 
3. To violate; to deflower. 
With greedy force he ’gan the fort affail, 
Wherof he weened poflefled foon to be, 
And with rich fpoil of ranfacked chattity. Fairy Queen, 


RA’NSOME. n. f. [rangon, Fr.] Price paid for redemption 
from captivity or punifhment. 
By his captivity in Auftria, 
paid for his liberty, 
queft of Ireland. 
Ere the third dawning light 
Return, the ftars of morn thal! fee him rife, 
The ranfom paid, which man'from death redeemes, 
His death for man. Milton’s Paradife Loft,b. xii. 
Has the prince loft his army or his liberty ? 
Tell me what province they demand for ranfom. Denham 
This as a ranjom Albemarle did pay, 
For all the glories of fo great a life. Dryden, 
To adore that great myftery of divine love, God’s fending 
his only fon into this world to fave finners, and to give his 
life a ranfom for them, would bè noble exercife for the pens 
of the greateft wits. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
Th’ avenging pow’r 
Thus will perfift, relentlefs in his ire, 
Till the fair flave be render’d to her fire, 
And ranfom free reftor’d to his abode. Dryden. 
To Ra‘nsome. v. a. (rançonner, Fr.] To redeem from capti- 
vity or puniihment. 
How is’t with Titus Lartius ? 
—Condemning fome to death and fome to exile, 
Ranfoming him, or pitying, threatning the other. Shate/p, 
I will ranom them from the grave, and redeem them from 
death. Hofea xiii. 14. 
He’ll dying rife, and rifing with him raife 
His brethren, ran/om'd with his own dear life. Milton. 
Ra‘NsoMELess. adj. [from ranfome.] Free from ranfome, 
Kanfomele/s here we (et our prifoners free. Shake/p, 
Deliver him A 
Up to his pleafure ranjomeie/s and free. 
To Rant. v. n. (randen; Dutch, to rave.] To rave 


and the heavy ranfom that he 
Richard was hindered to purfue the con- 


Davies on Ireland. 
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lent or high founding language without Proportionable dignity 
of thought. 5 


Look where my ranting hoft of the garter comes ; there 


is either liquor in his pate, or money in his purfe, when he 
looks fo merrily. Shaker, Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Nay, an thoul’t mouth, rii rant as well as thou. Shak. 
They have attacked me; fome with piteous moans, others 
grinning and only thewing' their tecth, others ranting and 
hectoring, others {colding and ’reviling. Stilling feet. 
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Rant. n. f. [fiom the verb.) High founding language unfup- 
ported by dignity of thought. 
Dryden hinmtelf, to pleafe a frantick age, 

Was fore’d to let his judgment ftoop to rage, 

‘To a wild audience he conform’d his voice, 

Comply’d to cuftom, but not err’d through choice ; 

Deem then the people’s, not the writer's iin, 

Almantor’s rage, ‘and rants of Maximin. Granville. 

This is a ftoical rant, without any foundation in the nature 
of man or reafon of things. ' Atterbury’s Preface. 

Ra‘wrer. n. f. [from rant.] A ranting fellow. 
Ra/xviroLe. adj. (this word is wantonly formed from rant. } 
Wild; roving ; rakith. A low word. 

What at years of difcretion, and comport yourfelf at this 

rantipole rate ! Congreve's Way of the World. 
To Ra/NTIPOLE. v.n. To runabout wildly. It is a low word. 

The eldcft was a termagant imperious wench; fhe ufed to 
rantipole about the houfe, pinch the children, kick the fer- 
vants, and torture the cats and dogs. Arbuthnot. 

RA NULA. n. f. [Latin. } 

Ranula is a {oft fwelling, poffeffing thofe falivals under the 
tongue: it is made by congeftion, and its progrefs filleth up 
the {pace between the jaws, and maketh a tumour externally 
under the chin. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ranvu’Ncutus. n.f- Crowfoot. 
Ranunculufes excel all flowers in the richnefs of their co- 
lours : of them there is a great variety. Mortimer. 
To Rap. v.n. [hpzppan, Saxon.} To ftrike with a quick 
fniart blow. f 
Knock me at this gate 
And rap me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. Shate/p. 
With one great peal they rap the door, 

Like footmen on a vifiting day. Prior. 

He was. provoked in the fpirit of magiftracys upon difco- 
vering a judge, who rafped out a great oath at his footman. 

Addifon. 
To Rap. v. a. [from rapio extra fe, Lat.] 
1. To affect with rapture; to ftrike with extafy ; to hurry out 
of himfelf. 

Thefe are fpeeches of men, not comforted with the hope 
of that they defire, but rapped with admiration at the view 
of enjoyed blifs. Hooker. 

Beholding the face of God, in admiration of fo great 
excellency, they all adore him; and being rapt with the love 
of his beauty, they cleave infeparably for ever unto him. Hoot. 

What, thus raps you ? are you well? Shake/p. 
The government I caft upon my brother, 
And to my ftate grew ftranger, being tran{ported 


And rapt in fecret ftudies. Shafe/p. 
You're rapt in fome work, fome dedication 
To the great lord. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 


I’m rapt with joy to fee my Marcia’s tears. Addif. Cato. 
It is impoffible duly to confider thefe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wifdom of the divine ar- 


chitect. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 
A virgin fhall conceive, a virgin bear a fon! Pope. 


Let heav’n feize it, all at once ’tis fir'd, 
Not touch’d, but rapt; not waken’d, but infpird. Pope. 
2. To fnatch away. 
He leaves the welkin way moft beaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the fkyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to fhyne. F. 9, 
Underneath a bright fea fow’d 
Of jafper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, failing arriv’d 
Wafted by angels, or flew o'er the lake 
Rap’d in a chariot drawn by fiery fteeds. Milton. 
Standing on carth, not rapt above the pole. Milton. 
To Rap and rend. [more properly rap and ran ; pxpan, Saxon, 
to bind, and rana, Iflandick, to plunder.) To feize by 
violence. 
Their hufbands robb’d, and made hard fhifts 
T’ adminitter unto their gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, 
To {craps and ends of gold and filver. Hudibras, p. ii. 
Rap. x. f. [from the verb.] A quick {mart blow. 
How comeft thou to go with thy arm ticd up? has old 
Lewis given thee a rap over thy fingers ends ? Arbuthnot. 
RAPA‘CIOUS. adj. [rapace, Fr. rapax, Lat.] Given to plun- 
der ; feizing by violence. 
Well may thy Lord, appeas’d, 
Redeem thee quite from death’s rapacious claim. Milton. 
Shall this prize, 
Soon heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? Pope. 
Rara ciousLy, adv. [froin rapacious.] By rapine ; by violent 
robbery. 
RApAa‘CIOUSNESS. n. f. [from rapacious.) The quality of 
being rapacious. 
Rapa city. n.f. [rapacitas, Lat. rapacité, Fr. from rapax.] 
Addiéicdnels to plunder; cxcreife of plunder ; ravenouthels. 


R A P 


Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge them thofe fmall remains of ancient piety, which the 
rapacity of fome ages hus fcarce left to the church. Sprat. 

Rare. n. f. [rapt, Fr. raptus, Latin.] 
1. Violent defloration of chaftity. 
You are both decypher’d 
For villains mark’d with rape.  Shake/p. Titus Andronicus. 
Rape call you it, to feize my own, 

My true betrothed love. Shake/p. Titus Andronicu:. 

The parliament conccived, that the obtaining of women by 
force into pofleffion, howfoever afterwards aflent might follow 
by allurements, was but a rape drawn forth in length, becaufe 
the firft force drew on all the reft. Bacon's Henry Vil. 

Witnefs that night 
In Gibeah, when the hofpitable door 


Expos’d a matron, to avoid worfe rape. Milton. 
The haughty fair, 
Who not the rape ev’n of a god could bear. Dryden, 
Tell Thracian tyrant’s alter’d fhape, ; 
And dire revenge of Philomela’s rape. Rofcommon. 


2. Privation; act of taking away. 
Pear grew after pear, 
Fig after fig came; time made never rape 
Of any dainty there. Chapman's Od:ffey. 
3. Something fnatched away. 
Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain, 


And ruin’d orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 
Where now are all my hopes? oh never more 
Shall they revive! nor death her rages reftore ! Sandys. 


4. The juice of grapes is drawn as well from the rape, or 
whole grapes pluck’d from the clufter, and wine pour’d upon 
them in a veflel, as from a vat, where they are bruifed. Ray. 

5. A plant, from the feed of which oil is expreffed. 

RA’PID. adj. [rapide, Fr. rapidus, Lat.] Quick ; {wift. 


Part fhun the goal with rapid wheels. Malton, 
While you fo {mocthly turn and row! ous fphere, 
That rapid motion does but reft appear. Dryden, 


Rarr’pity. n. f. [rapidité, Fr. rapiditas, from rapidus, Lat. | 
Celerity ; velocity ; fwiftnefs. 

Where the words are not monofyllables, we make them fo 
by our rapidity of pronunciation. Addifon’s Spediator. 

Rapi’pLy. adv. [from rapid.] Swiftly; with quick motion. 

Raprpness. n. f. [from rapid.) Celerity; twittnefs. 

Ra‘pigr. n. f. [rapiere, Fr. fo called from the quickaefs of its 
motion.] A {mall fword ufed only in thrufting. 

I will turn thy falfehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rafzer’s point. Shake}. 

A foldier of far inferior ftrength may manage a rapier of 
fire-arms fo expertly, as to be an overmatch for his adver- 
fary. Pope's Effay on Homer's Batths. 

RAPIER-FISH. n. f. 

The rapier-fh, called xiphias, grows fometimes to the 
length of five yards : the {word, which grows level from the 
fnout of the fifth, is here about a yard long, at the bafis four 
inches over, two-edged, and pointed exactly like a rapier - 
he preys on filhes, having firft ftabbed them with this 
fword. Grew’s Mu/cum. 

Ra'Fine. n. f. [rapina, Lat. rapine, Fr.] 

1. The act of plundering. 

If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty of Eng- 
land cannot, excufe the envy and rapine of the church's 
rights. King Charles. 

The logick of a conquering fword may filence, but con- 
vince it cannot ; its efficacy rather breeds averfion and zbhor- 
rence of that religion, whofe firt addrefs is in blood and 
rapine. Decay of Piety. 

2. Violence ; force. 

Her leaft a&tion overaw’d 

His malice, and with rapine {weet bereav’d 

His fiercenefs of its fierce intent. Milton. 

Ra’prer. n. f. [from rap.] One who ftrikes. 

Ra’pport. n. f. [rappat, Fr.] Relation; reference ; propor- 
tion. A word introduced by the innovator, Temple, but not 
copied by others. 

’Tis obvious what rapport there is between the conceptions 
and languages in every country, and how great a difference 
this muft make in the excellence of books. Tempie- 

To Rarr. v.n. [this word is ufed by Chapman for rap impro- 
perly, as appears from the participle, which from rupt woul 
be not rapt, but rapted.] To ravifh; to put in ecitafy. 

You may fafe approve, 

How ftrong in inftigation to their love 

Their rapting tuncs are. Chapman's Odyffeye 

RarT. n.f. {from rap.] A trance; an ecftaly. 

RA‘PTURE. n.f. 

1. Ecftaiy ; tranfport ; violence of any pleafing paffion; en- 
thufiafm ; uncommon heat of imagination. 

Mufick, when thus applied, raifes in the mind of the hearer 
great conceptions; it ftrengthens devotion, and advances 
praife into rapture. Addifon's Spectator, N°? 406. 

You grow correct, that once with rapture writ. Pepe. 


7 2. Rapidity ; 


RAR 
2. Rapidity ; hafte. 


‘The wat’ry throng, 
Wave rowling alter wave, where way they found, 
li ileep, with torrent rapture 5 if through plain 
Soft-ebbing ; nor withitood them rock or hill, 
Ra‘rrunep. ad. [trom rapture. ] 
A bad word. 


Milton. 
Ravithed 5 tranfported. 


He drew 
Such madning draughts of beauty to the foul, 
As for awhile cancell’d his raptur’d thought 
Wich luxury too daring. Thom on's Summer. 
Ra‘erurous. adj. [from rapture.) Ecftatick ; trantporting, 
Are the pleaiures of it fo inviting and rapturous ? is aman 
bound to look out fharp to plague himfelf ? Collier. 
RARE. ad. [rarus, Lat. rave, Fr. in all the fenfes but the 
laft.] 
1. Scarce ; uncommon. 
Live to be tre thew, and gaze o’ th’ time ; 
We'll have you, as our rarer montters are, 
Painted upon a pole. Shake/p. 
2. Excelent ; incomparable; valuable toa degree feldom found. 
This jealouty 
Is for a precious creature; as fhe’s rare, 
Muft it be great; and as his perfon’s mighty, 
Muf it be violent. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
On which was wrought the gods and giants fight, 


Rare work, all fill’d with terror and delight. Cowley. 
Above the reft I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 
3. Thinly feattered. 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thofe rare and folitary, thefe in flocks 
Pafturing at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Milton. 


4. Thin; fubtle; not denfe. 

They are of fo tender and weak a Nature, as they affcé 
only fuch a rare and attenuate {ubftance, as the {pirit of living 
creatures. Bacon's Natural Hiflory.. 

So eagerly the fiend 

O'er bog or ftcep, through ftrait, rough, denfe, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, purfues his way. Milt. 

The denfe and bright light of the circle will obicure the 
rare and weak light of thefe dark colours round about it, and 
render them almoft infenfible. Newton's Opticks. 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is commonly 
believed : water is nineteen times lighter, and by confequence 
nineteen times rarer than gold, and gold is fo rere, as very 
readily, and without the leaft oppofition, to tranfmit the 
magnetick effluvia, and eafily to admit quickfilver into its 
pores, and to let water pafs through it. Newton's Opticks. 

5. Raw; not fully fubdued by the fire. This is often pro- 
nounced rear. 
New-laid eggs, with Baucis’ bufy care, 
Turn’d by a gentle fire, and roafted rare. Dryden. 
Ra’REESHOW. n. f. [this word is formed in imitation of the 
foreign way of pronouncing rare /ow.] A fhow carried ina 
box. 

The fafhions of the town affe& us juft like a rareefhow, we 
have the curiofity to peep at them, and nothing more. Pope. 

Of rareefbows he fung, and Punch’s feats. Gay. 

RAREFA'CTION. n. f. [rarefadtion, Fr. from rarefy.] Exten- 

fion of the parts of a body, that makes it take up more room 
than it did before ; contrary to condenfation. 

_ The water within being rarefied, and by rarefaction refolved 

into wind, will force up the fmoak.  Wotton’s Architeéture. 

When exhalations, fhut up in the caverns of the earth by 

‘rarefaction or comprefiion, come to be ftraitened, they ftrive 
every way to fet themfelves at liberty. Burnet. 
RARE'FIABLE. adj. [from rarefj.] Admitting rarefaction. 
To RAREFY. v.a. [rarefier, Fr. rarus and facio, Lat. rarify 
were more proper.] To make thin: contrary to condenfe. 
To the hot equator crouding faft, 
Where highly rarefied the yielding air 


Admits their fteam. Thomfon. 
To Ra’rery. v.n. To become thin. 
Earth rarefies to dew ; expanded more 
The fubtil dew in air begins to foar. Dryden's Fables, 


RA'RELY. adv. [from rare.) 
1. Seldom ; not often; not frequently. 
Rarely they rife by virtue’s aid, who lie 
Plung’d in the depth of helplets poverty. Drydens Juven. 
Vanefla in her bloom, 
Advanc’d like Atalanta’s ftar, 
But rarely feen, and feen from far. 
2. Finely; nicely ; accurately. _ 
How rarely docs it mect with this time’s guife, 
When man was will’d to love his enemies. 
Ra’erness. 2. f. [from rare.] 
1. Uncommonncfs ; ftate of happening feldom ; infrequency. 
Tickling is moft in the doles, arm-holes and fides: the 
caufe is the thinneis of the fkin, joined with the rarcnefs of 
being touched there ; for tickling is a light motion of the ipi- 
rits, which the thinnefs of the fkin, the fuddenefs and rare- 
nejs of touch doth further. Bacon, 


Styift s Mifellanies. 


Shakefp. 
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For the rarene/s and rare effect of that petition, Pl) infert 


it as prefented. Claron, 
Of my heart I now a prefent make ; 
Accept it as when early truit we fend, 
And let the rurene/s the fmall gift commend. Dryden. 


2. Value arifing from {carcity. 
Rofes fet in a pool, fupported with fome flay, is matter of 


rarenefs and pleature, though of fmall ufe. Bacon. 
To worthieft things, 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I fee 
Rarene/s or ufe, not nature, value brings. Donne. 


Ra/rity, n. f. [rarit?, Fr. raritas, Lat.] 
1. Uncemmonnefs ; infrequency. Wie. 

So far from being fond of any one for its rarity, if I meet 
with any in a field which pleafes me, I give it a place in my 
garden, Spectator. 

A thing valued for its fcarcity. 

Sorrow would be a rarity moft belov’d, 

If all could fo become it. Shakefp. King Lear. 

It would be a rarity worth the feeing, could any one fhew 
us fuch a thing as a perfectly reconciled enemy. south, 

I faw three rarities of different kinds, which pleafed me 
more than any other fhows of the place. Addifon. 
3. Thinnefs ; fubtlety : the contrary to denfity. 

Bodies, under the fame outward bulk, have a greater thin- 
nefs and expanfion, or thicknefs and folidity, which terms, in 
Englifh, do not fignify fuily thofe differences of quantity ; therc- 
fore I will do it under the names oi rarity and denlity. Digby. 

This I do, not to draw aty argument againit them from 
the univerial reft or accurately equal aiffufion of matter, but 
only that I may better demonttrate the great rarity and tenuity 
of their imaginary chaos. Bentley's Sermons. 

RA’SCAL. 2. /. [paycal, Saxon, a lean beaft.] A mean fel- 
low ; a icoundrel ; a forry wretch. 
For the ra/cal commons, lelt he cared. 
And when him lift the ra/cal routs appal, 
Men into {tones therewith he could tranimew. Fa. Queen 
When Marcus Brutus grows fo cavetous 

To lock fuch racal counters from his friends : 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 

Dath hna to pieces. Shakep. Julius Cafar. 

The rafcai people, thirfting after prey, 
Join with the traitor, Shase/p. Henry VI. p. ii. 
But tor our gentlemen, 

The moufe ne’er fhun’d the cat, as they did budge 

From rafcals worte than they. Shake/p. 

I am accurft to rob in that thief's company ; the raftal hath 
remov'd my horfe. Shake/p. Henry IV p. i. 

Scoundrels are infolent to their fuperiors; but it does not 
become a man of honour to conteft with mean rafcals. LER, 

Did 1 not fee you, rafcal, did I not ! : i 

When you lay fnug to fnap young Damon’s goat? Dryden. 

I have fenle, to ferve my turn, in flore, : 
And he’s a ra/cal who pretends to more. Dryden’s Perfins, 
The poor girl provoked told him he lyed like a rafcal, Sw. 
Rasca’Lion. a. f. [ftom raftal.] One of the lowett people. 
That proud dame 

Us’d him fo like a bafe rafcallion, 

That old pig— what d’ye call him—malion, 

That cut his miftrefs out of ftone, 

Had not fo hard a hearted one, Haudibras, p.i. 

Rasca ity, 2. f. [from rafcal.] The low mean people. 

Pretended philofophers judge as ignorantly in their way, 
as the ra/fcality in theirs. Glanvill’s Scepf. 

Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the next thing 
was to provide prietts; hereupon, to the calves he adds a 
commiffion, for the approving, trying and admitting the ra/- 
cality and loweft of the people to minifter in that fervice. South. 

Ra/scaLty. adj. (from rajcal.] Mean; worthlefs, 

Would’ft thou not be glad to have the niggardly ra/cally 
fheep-biter come by fome notable fhame. Shake/p. 

Our rafcally porter is fallen fat afleep with the black cloth 
and fconces, or we might have been tacking up by this 
time. Swift. 

To Rasg. w.a. [this word is written rafe or raze: I would 
write rafe, when it fignifies to ftrike Nightly, per/iringere ; and 
raze, when it fignifies to ruin, de®; rajer, Fr. rajus, Lat.) 

I. To fkim; to ftrike on the {urface. 

He certifies your lordthip, that this night 

He dreamt the boar had rajed off his helm. Shakefp. 

Was he not in the nearcit neighbourhood to death? and 
might not the bullet, that rajad his cheek, have gone into 
his head. South's Sermons. 

2. To overthrow ; to deftroy; to root up. 

Her battering engines bent to rafe fome city. 

3- To blot out by rafure ; to erafe. 

‘Though of their names in heav'nly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and rajed. Milton, 

RASH. adj. [rafch, Dutch.) Hafty ; violent; precipitate ; 
acting without caution or reflection. 

This is to be bold witheut fhame, rafwithour fkill, full of 
words without wit, Afchau’s Schooimafser. 
Blaft 
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Blaft her pridé, O ye bleft gods! fo will you wifh on me, 

when the ra/b mood is on me. Shakefp. 
I have (carce leifure to falute you, i 

My matter is fo rajh. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Be not rafh:with: thy mouth, and let not thine heurt be 
hafty to utter any thing before God; for God is in heaven, 
und thou upon earth; therefore let thy words be few. Ecclu/. 

x Her rajh hand in evil hour, 
_ Forth reaching to the fruit, fhe pluck’d, fhe eat. Milton. 
Rasy. n. f. [rajcia, Italian.] 
x. Sattin. AMdinfhew- 
2. [Corrupted probably from rufb.} An efflorefcence on the 
body ; a breaking out. 4t 
Reaver pat n. f. [rafura lardt, Lat.} A thin fice of bacon. 
If we grow all to be pork eaters, we fhall not fhortly have 
a rafher on the coals for money. — Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
White and black was all her homely cheer, 
And ra/hers of fing’d bacon onthe coals. Dryden, 
Quenches his thirft with ale in nut-brown bowls, 
And takes the hafty raher from the coals. King. 
Ra‘suLy. adv. [from ra/h.} Hattily ; violently ; without due 
confideration. 
This expedition was by York and Talbot 

Too ra/bly plotted. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. i. 

Men are not ra/bly to take that for done, which is not 
done. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

He that doth any thing ra/bly, muft do it willingly ; for he 
was free to deliberate or not. L’Ejirange’s Fables. 

Declare the fecretvillain, 
The wretch fo meanly bafe to injure Phaedra, 
So rafhly brave to dare the fword of ‘Thefeus. Smith. 
Ra/suness, 2. f. [from rajh.] Foolifh contempt of danger ; 
inconfiderate heat of temper; precipitation ; temerity. 

Who feeth not what fentence it fhall enforce us to give 
againft all churchesin the world; in as much as there is not 
one, but hath had many things eltablifhed in it, which though 
the fcripture did never command, yet for us to condemn were 
rafhnefs. Hooker, b. iii. f. 6. 

Nature to youth hot ra/hnefs doth difpence, 

But with cold prudence age doth recompence. Denham. 

In fo fpcaking, we offend indeed. againft truth; yet we 
offend not properly by falfhood, which is a fpeaking againft 
our thoughts; but by ra/bne/s, which is an affirming or de- 
nying, before we have fufficiently informed ourfelves. South, 

The vain Morat by his own ra/hne/s wrought, 
Too foon difcover’d his ambitious thought, 
Believ’d me his, becaufe I fpoke him fair. Dryd:n. 
Rasp. n. f. [rafpo, Italian.] A €clicious berry that grows on 
a fpecies of the bramble ; a rafpberry. 
Sorrel fet amongft ra/ps, and the ra/ps will be the {maller. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Now will the corinths, now the ra/ps fupply 
Delicious draughts, when preft to wines. Philips. 
To RASP. v. a. [rafpen, Dutch; ra/per, Fr. rafpare, Italian. ] 
To rub to powder with a very rough file. 

Some authors have advifed the ra/ping of thefe bones ; but 
in this cafe it is needlefs. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the lathe with 
rafping, they pitch it between the pikes. Moxon. 

Rasp. n.f. (from the verb.] A large rough file, commonly 
ufed to wear away wood. 

Cafe-hardening is ufed by file-cutters, when they make 
coarfe files, and generally moit ra/ps have formerly been made 
of iron and cafe-hardened. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Ra/spaTory., n. f. [ra/patoir, Fr. from rafp.] A chirurgeon’s 
rafp. 

La into his mouth a ra/patory, and pulled away the cor- 
rupt flefh, and with cauteries burnt it to a cruft. 

Wfeman’s Surgery. 
Ra/sPBERRY, or Rafberry. n. f. A kind of berry. 

Ra/ftberries are of three forts; the common wild one, the 
large red garden ra/pberry, which is one of the pleafanteft 
of fruits, and the white, which is little inferior to the 
red. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

RasPBERRY-BUSH. 2. f. A fpccics of bramble. 

Ra/sureE. n. f. [rajura, Lat. ] 

1. The act of fcraping or fhaving. 

2. A mark in a writing where fomething has been rubbed out. 

Such a writing ought to be free from any vituperation of 
rafure. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Rat. n. f. [ratte Dutch ; rat, Fr. ratta, Spanifh.] An animal 
of the moufe kind that infeits houfes and fhips. 
Our natures do purfuc, 


Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. Shake/p. 
Make you ready your ftiff bats and clubs, 
Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Shake/p. 


1 have feen the time, with my lung fword I would have 
made you four tall fellows fkip like rats. Shake/p. 
= Thus horfes will knable at walls, and rats will gnaw 
iron. | Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If in defpair he goes out of the way like a rat with a dofe 
of arfenick, why he dies nobly, Dennis. 
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To fmell a RaT. To be put on the watch by fufpicion as the 
cat by the fcent of a rat; to fufpect danger. 
Quoth Hudibras, I /mell a rat, 
Ralpho, thou doft prevaricate. Hudibras, p. i, 
RA'’TABLE. adj. [from rate.] Set at a certain value. 

The Danes brought in a reckoning of money by ores, per 
oras; I collect out of the abby- book of Burton, that twenty 
oræ were ratable totwo marks of filver. Camden's Remains. 

Ra’TABLY. adv. Proportionably. 

Many times there is no proportion of fhot and powder al- 

lowed ratably by that quantity of the great ordnance. Raleigh, 
Rara’ria. n.f. A fine liquor, prepared from the kernels of 

apricots and fpirits. Bailey. 
Rata‘n. n.f. An Indian cane. Di. 
Rarrcn. } 2. f. In clockwork, a fort of wheel, which ferves 
Rasu. J to lift up the detents every hour, and thereby make 

the clock ftrike. Bailey. 
RATE. n. f. [ratus, Lat. rate, old Fr.] 
1. Price fixed on any thing. 

How many things do we value, becaufe they come at dear 
rates from Japan and China, which if they were our own 
manufaflure, common to be had, and for a little money, 
would be neglected ? Locke. 

I'll not betray the glory of my name, 

Tis not for me, who have preferv’d a ftate, 

To buy an empire at fo bafe a rate. Dryden. 

The price of land has never changed, in the feveral changes 
have been made in the rate of intereft by law ; nor now that 
the rate of intereft is by law the fame, is the price of land 
every where the fame. Locke. 

2. Allowance fettled. 

His allowance was a continual allowance, a daily rate for 
every day. 2 Kings xxv. 30. 

They obliged themfelves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling per annum, divided into fo 


many monthly payments. Addifon. 
3. Degree ; comparative height or valour. 
I am a fpirit of no common rate ; 
The fummer ftill doth tend upon my ftate. Shake/p. 


I have difabled mine eftate, 

By fhewing fomething a more {welling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 

Nor do l now make moan to be abridged 

From fuch a noble rate. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

In this did his holinefs and godlinefs appear above the rate 
and pitch of other mens, in that he was fo infinitely mer- 
ciful. Calamy’s Sermons, 

To which relation whatfoever is done agreeably, is mo- 
rally and effentially good ; and whatfoever.is done otherwife, 
is at the fame rate morally evil. South. 

4. Quantity affignable. 
In goodly form comes on the enemy ; 
And by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thoufand: Shake/p. 
5. That which fets value. 

Heretofore the rate and ftandard of wit was very different 
from what it is now-a-days: no man was then accounted a 
wit for fpeaking fuch things, as deferved to have the tongue 
cut out. South’ s Sermons. 

A virtuous heathen is, at this rate, as happy as a virtuous 
chriftian. Atterbury. 

6. Manner of doing any thing; ‘degree to which any thing B 
done. 

Many of the horfe could not march at that rate, nor come 
up foon enough. Clarendon, 6. viii. 

Tom hinting his diflike of fome trifle his miftrefs had faid, 
fhe afked him how he would talk to her after marriage, if he 


talked at this rate before ? Addifon. 
7. Tax impofed by the parifh. 
They paid the church and parifh rate, 
And took, but read not the receipt. Pricrs 


To Rare. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Tø value at a certain price. 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 
And yet, dear lady, 
Rating myfelf as nothing, you fhall fee 
How much I was a bragyart. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
We may there be inftructed, how to name and rate all 
goods, by thofe that will concentre into felicity. Boyle. 
You feem not high enough your joys to rate, 
You ftand indebted a vaft fum to fate, 
And fhould large thanks for the great bleffing pay. Dryaen, 
2. [Reita,IMandick.} To chide haftily and vehemently. 
Go rate thy minions, proud infulting boy, 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms g: 
Before thy fovereign. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 
An old lord of the council rated me the other day in the 
{treet about you, Sir. Shake/p. Henry iV. pi. 
What is all that a man enjoys, from a year’s converie, 
comparable to what he feels for one hour, when his confcience 


fhall take him afide and rate him by himfelf. le 
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If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind and fober, reprefenting the ill or unbecomingnefs of the 
faults, rather than a hatty rating of the child for it. Locke. 

Rati. n.f. A hill. I know net whence derived. 

There is a great ufe among the Irith, to make great af- 
femblies together upon a rath or hill, there to parly about 
matters and wrongs between townfhips or private perfons. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
Ratu. adv. Early. 
Thus is my tummer worn away and wafted, 

Thus is my harveft haiten’d all too rathe, 

‘Phe car,' that budded fair, is burnt and blafted, 


And all my hoped gain is turn’d to {cathe. Spenfer. 
Strong Layzean wines 
Rath ripe and purple grapes there be. May’s Virgil. 


Rath ripe are fome, and fome of later kind, 

Ot golden fome, and fome of purple rind. May’s Virgil. 

RATH. ad. [pad, Saxon, quickly.) Early ; coming before 

the time. 

Bring the rath primrofe that forfaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe and pale jeflamine. Milton. 

Ra’THER. adv. [this is a comparative from rath ; nað, Saxon, 

foon. Now out of ufe. One may ftill fay, by the fame 


form of fpeaking, J will fooner do this than that; that is, 1 
like better to do this.] 


1. More willingly ; with better liking. 
Almighty God defireth not the death of a finner, but ra- 
ther that he fhould turn from his wickednefs and live. 


Common Prayer. 
2. Preferably to the other ; with better reafon. 
Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no fuch right 

by divine inftitution, than that God fhould give fuch a right, 


but yet leave it undeterminate who fuch heir is. Locke. 
3. Ina greater degree than otherwife. 
He fought through the world, but fought in vain, 
And no where finding, rather fear’d her fain. Dryden. 


4. More properly. 
This is an art, 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itfelf is nature. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
5. Efpecially. 
You are come to me in a happy time, 
The rather for I have fome fport in hand. Shakefp. 
6. To have RATHER. [this is, I think, a barbarous expreffion 
of late intrufion into our language, for which it is better to 
fay will rather.] To defire in preference. 

"Tis with reluctancy he is provoked by our impenitence to 
apply the difcipline of feverity and correction; he had rather 
mankind fhould adore him as their patron and bencfadtor. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 


RATIFICATION. n. f. [ratification, Fr. from ratify.) The act 
of ratifying; confirmation. 


RAa'TIFIER. n.f. [from ratify.] The perfon or thing that 
ratifies. 


They cry, “€ chufe we Laertes for our king :” 
The ratifiers and props of every word, 
Caps, hands and tongues applaud it to the clouds. Shake/p. 
To RA’TIFY. v. a. [ratum facio, Latin.] To confirm ; to 
fettle. 
The church being a body which dieth not, hath always 
power, as occafion requireth, no lefs to ordain that which 


never was, than to ratzfy what hath been before. Hooker. 
By the help of thefe, with him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. Shake/p. 


We have ratified unto them the borders of Judæa. 1 Mac. 

God ratified their prayers by the judgment they brought 
down upon the head of him, whom they prayed againft. 

South. 
Tell me, my friend, from whence had'ft thou the fkill, 

So nicely to diftinguifh good from ill? 

And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 

This tocondemn, and that to ratify 2 

RATIO. n.f. [Latin.] Proportion. 

Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane of inci- 

dence, the fine of the angle of incidence of every ray confi- 
dered apart, fhall have to the fine of the angle of refraction 
a conftant ratio. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

To RATIO'CINATE. v. n. [ratiocinor, Lat.] To reafon; 
to argue. yt eh 

RaTrocina’TIon. 2. f. [ratiocinatio, Lat.] ‘The a& of rea- 
foning ; the act of deducing confequences from premifes. 

In fimple terms, exprefling the open notions of things, 
which the fecond a¢t of reafon compoundeth into pro+ 
pofitions, and the laft into fyllogifms and forms of ratioci- 
nation. Brown. 

Can any kind of ratiocination allow Chrift all the marks of 
the Meffiah, and yet deny him to be the Meffiah ? South. 

Such an infcription would be felf-evident without any ra- 
tiocination or ftudy, and could not fail conftantly to exert its 
energy in their minds, Bentley, 


Dryden. 
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RATIO“CINATIVE. adj. [from ratiocinate.] Argumentative ; 
advancing by procefs of difcourfe. 

Some confecutions are fo intimately and evidently connexed 
to, or found in the premifes, that the conclufion is attained 
quafi per faltum, and without any thing of ratiocinative pro- 
cefs, even as the eye fees his object immediately, and without 
any previous difcourfe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

RA’TIONAL. adj. [rationalts, Latin. } 
1. Having the power of reafoning. 
2. Agreeable to reafon. 
What higher in her fociety thou find’ft 

. Attractive, humane, rational, love ftill. Mitton. 

When the conclufion is deduced from the unerring dictates 
of our faculties, we fay the inference is rational. Glanuvill. 

If your arguments be rational, offer them in as moving a 
manner as the nature of the fubject will admit; but beware 
of letting the pathetick part {wallow up the rational, Swift. 

3. Wife; judicious : as, a rational man. 

Rationa’te. z. f. [from ratio, Lat.] A detail with reafons : 
as, Dr. Sparrow’s Rationale of the Common Prayer. 

RA'TIONALIST. n.f. [from rational.] One who proceeds in 
his difquifitions and practice wholly upon reafon. 

He often ufed this comparifon ; the empirical philofophers 
are like to pifmires; they only lay up and ufe their tore : 
the rationali/ts are like to (piders ; they fpin all out of their 
own bowels : but give me a philofopher, who, like the bee, 
hath a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digefting 
that which is gathered by his own virtue. Bacon. 

RATIONALITY. x. f. [from rational.] 
1. The power of reafoning. 

When God has made rationality the common portion of 

mankind, how came it to be thy inclofure ? Gov. of the Tong. 
2. Reafonablenefs. 

In human occurrences, there have been many well direéted 
intentions, whofe rationalities will never bear a rigid exami- 
nation. > Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

RATIONALLY. [from rational.] Reafonably ; with 
reafon. 

Upon the propofal of an agreeable object, it may rationally 
be conjc¢tured, that a man’s choice will rather incline him to 
accept than to refufe it. South: 


RATIONALNESS. n.f. [from rational.] The ftate of being 
rational. 

Ra’TsBANE. 1. f. [rat and bane.] Poifon for rats ; arfenick. 

Poor Tom! that hath laid knives under his pillow, and 
halters in his pew, fet rat/bane by his porridge. Shake/p. 
He would throw rat/bane up and down a houfe, where chil- 
dren might come at it. L’ Eftrange. 
When murder’s out, what vice can we advance ? 
Unlefs the new-found pois’ning trick of France ; 
And when their art of rat/bane we have got, 
By way of thanks, we’ll fend ’em o'er our plot. Dryden: 
I can hardly believe the relation of his being poifoned, but 
fack might do it, though rat/bane would not. Swift to Pope. 

Ra/TTEEN. n.f. A kind of ftuff, 

We'll rig in Meath-ftreet Egypt’s haughty queen, 
And Anthony fhall court her in ratteen: 

To RA'TTLE. v. n. [ratelen, Dutch. ] 

1. To make a quick fharp noife with frequent repetitions and 
collifions of bodies not very fonorous: when bodies are fo- 
norous, it is called singling. 

The quiver rattleth againft him. Job xxxix. 23. 

The noife of a whip, of the rattling of the wheels, of . 
prancing horfes, and of the jumping chariots. Nab. iii. 2. 
They had, to affright the cnemies horfes, big rattles co- 
vered with parchment, and fmall ftones within; but the 
rattling of {hot might have done better fervice. Haywards 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell ; 

Dryden, ? 


adu. 


Swift, 


He fagoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym’d and rattled all was well. 

There fhe affembles all her blackeft ftorms, 
And the rude hail in rattling tempeft forms. 

2. To fpeak eagerly and noifily. 

With jealous eyes at diftance fhe had feen 
Whilp’ring with Jove the filver-footed queen ; 
Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 
Thus turbulent in rattling tone fhe {poke. Dryden. 
He isa man of pleafure, and a free-thinker; he is an af- 

fertor of liberty and property ; he rattles it out againft 

popery. Swift, 
To R Ainin v.a. A 
1. To move any thing fo as to make a rattle or noife. 


Her chains fhe rattles, and her whip fhe fhakes, Dryden, 
2. To ftun with a noife ; to drive with a noife. 


Sound but another, and another fhall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear, 
Ard mock the deep-mouth’d thunder, Shakefp. 
He fhould be well enough able to fcatter the Irifh asa Mcht 
of birds, and rattle away this fwarm of bees with their 


king, Bacon's Henry VII 
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3. To feold; to rail at with clamour. 

Hearing /Efop had been beforehand, he fent for him in a 
rage, and rattled him with a thoufand traitors and villains for 
robbing his houfe. L’Eftrange. 

She that would fometimes rattle off her fervants pretty 
fharply, now if fhe faw them drunk, never took any notice. 

Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of John Bull. 
Ra’TTLe. n.f. [from the verb. | 
1. A quick noife nimbly repeated. 
I’]l hold ten pound my dream is out $ 
Td tell it you but for the rattle 
Of thofe confounded drums. 
2. Empty and loud talk. 
All this ado about the golden age, is but an empty rattle 
and frivolous conceit. Hakewill on Providence. 
3. An inftrument, which agitated makes a clattering noife. 
The rattles of Ilis and the cymbals of Brafilea nearly enough 
refemble each other. Raleigh s Fiftory of the World. 
They had, to affright the enemies horfes, big rattles co- 
vered with parchment and fmall ftones within. Hayward. 
Opinions are the rattles of immature intellects, but the 
advanced reafons have outgrown them. Glanvill’s Scepf. 
They want no rattles for their froward mood, 


Prior. 


Nor nurfe to reconcile them to their food. Dryden. 
Farewcl then verfe, and love, and ev’ry toy, 

The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy ; 

What right, what true, what fit we juftly call, 

Let this be all my care ; for this is all. Pope. 


4. A plant. 
RA‘’TTLEHEADED. adj. [rattle and head.] Giddy ; not fteady. 
RATTLESNAKE. n.f. A kind of ferpent. 

The rattle/nake is fo called, from the rattle at the end of 
his tail. Grew’s Mufeum. 

She lofes her being at the very fight of him, and drops 
plump into his arms, like a charmed bird into the mouth of 
a rattle/nake. Moore’s Foundling. 

RATTLESNAKE Root. n. f. 

Rattlefnake root, called alfo feneka, belongs to a plant, a na- 
tiveof Virginia; the Indians ufe it as a certain remedy againft 
the bite of a rattlefnake : it has been recommended in all 
cafes, in which the blood is known to be thick and fizy. Hill. 

Ra‘troon. n.f. A Weft Indian fox, which has this peculiar 
property, that if any thing be offered to it that has lain in 
water, it will wipe and turn it about with its fore feet, before 
it will put it to its mouth. Bailey. 

To RA’VAGE. v.a. [ravager, Fr.] To lay wafte ; to fack ; 
to ranfack ; to fpoil ; to pillage; to plunder. 

Already Cefar 
Has ravaged more than half the globe, and fees 


Mankind grown thin by his deftructive fword. Addifon. 
His blafts obey, and quit the howling hill, 
The fhatter’d foreft, and the ravag’d vale. Thomfon. 


Ravace. n.f. [ravage, Fr. from the verb.] Spoil; ruin ; 


watte. 
Some cruel pleafure will from thence arife, 


To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. Dryden. 
Would one think ’twere poffible for love 
To make fuch ravage in a noble foul. Addifon. 


Thofe favages were not then, what civilized mankind is 
now ; but without mutual fociety, without arms of offence, 
without houfes or fortifications, an obvious and expofed prey 
to the ravage of devouring beatts. Bentley. 

Ra’vacer. n. f. [from ravage.] Plunderer ; fpoiler. 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern 
people, vaft fums of money were buried to efcape the plun- 
dering of the conquerors; and what remained was carried 
off by thofe ravagers. Swift s Mifcellanies. 

Rav'ciTY, 2. f. [raucus, Lat.] Hoarfenefs ; loud rough noife. 

Inequality not ftayed upon, but pafling, is rather an en- 
creafe of fweetnefs ; as in the purling of a wreathed ftring, 
and in the raucity of a trumpet. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi, 

To Rave. v. n. [reven, Dutch; rêver, Fr.] 
r. To be delirious ; to talk irrationally. 

Mcn who thus rave, we may conclude their brains are 
turned, and one may as well read leftures at Bedlam as treat 
with fuch. Government of the Tongue. 

It foon infeéteth the whole member, and is accompa- 
nied with watching and raving. WVifeman’s Surgery. 

Her grief has wrought her into frenzy, 

The images her troubled fancy forms 

Are incoherent, wild ; ber words disjointed : 

Sometimes fhe raves for mufick, light and air ; 

Nor air, nor light nor mufick calm her pains. 

2. To burft out into furious exclamations as if mad. 

_ Shall thefe wild diftempers of thy mind, 

I his tempeft of thy tongue, thus rave, and find 

No Oppotition ? Sandys's Paraphrafc on Fob. 
_ Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows thot up 
into the air, at no mark, and fo to no purpofe. Temple. 

Wonder at my patience, 
Have I not caulyto reve, and beat my breaft, 
‘fo rend my heart with grief, and run diftraéted. Addifone 


Smith. 
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Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the ftreets, 
Tl cry for vengeance. Southern’s Spartan Dame. 
He {wore he could not leave mc, 
With ten thoufand ravings. Rowe's Royal Convert, 
3- To be unreafonably fond. With upon before the obje& of 
fondnefs. A colloquial and improper fente. 

Another partiality is a fantaftical and wild attributing all 
knowledge to the ancients or the moderns : this raving upon 
antiquity, in matter of poetry, Horace has wittily expofcd in 
one of his fatires. Locke, 

To Ra’veL. v. a. [ravelen, Dutch, to entangle. } 
1. To entangle; to entwift onc with another ; to make intri- 
cate; to involve; to perplex. 
As you unwind her love from him, 

Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 

You muft provide to bottom it on me. 

If then fuch praife the Macedonian got, 

For having rudely cut the Gordian knot; 

What glory’s due to him that cou’d divide 

Such ravel'd int’refts, has the knot unty’d, 

And without ftroke fo fmocth a paflage made, 

Where craft and malice fuch obftruéctions laid. Waller. 

2. To unweave ; to unknit: as, to ravel out a tivif? or piece of 
knit work. 
Let him for a pair of reechy kifles, 
Or padling in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Sleep that knits up the ravel'd fleeve of care.  Shake/p. 
3. To hurry over in confufion. This feems to be the meaning, 
in Digby. 

They but ravel it over loofely, and pitch upon difputing 
againft particular conclufions, that at the firft encounter of 
them fingle, feem harfh to them. Digby. 

To RA/vEL. v. n. 
1. To fall into perplexity or confufion. 
Give the reins to wandering thought, 

Regardlefs of his glory’s diminution ; 

Till by their own perplexities involv’d, 

They ravel more, ftill lefs refolv’d, 

But never find felf-fatisfying folution. Miltons Agoniftes. 

2. To work in perplexity ; to bufy himfelf with intricacies. 

Tt will be needlefs to ravel far into the records of elder 
times; every man’s memory will fuggeft many pertinent 
inftances. Decay of Piety. 

The humour of ravelling into all thefe myftical or in- 
tangled matters, mingling with the intereft and paffions of 
princes and of parties, and thereby heightened and inflamed, 
produced infinite difputes. Temple. 

RAVELIN. n.f. [French.] In fortification, a work that 
confifts of two faces, that make a falient angle, com- 
monly called half moon by the foldiers: it is raifed before 
the courtines or counterfcarps. Dia. 

RA'VEN. n. f. [hpzpn, Saxon.] A large black fowl. 

The raven himfelf is hoarfe 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Come thou day in night, 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 

Whiter than fnow upon a raven’s back. Shakefp. 

I have feen a perfectly white raven, as to bill as well as 
feathers. B:yle on Colours. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’ caterers, and bring 
him food. King Charles. 

On fev’ral parts a fev’ral praife beftows, 

The ruby lips, and well-proportion’d nofe, 

The fnowy fkin, the raven glofly hair, 

The dimpled cheek. Dryden's Cynon and Iphigenia. 

The raven once in {nowy plumes was dreft, 

White as the whiteft dove’s unfully’d breaft, 

His tonguc, his prating tongue had chang’d him quite 

To footy blacknefs from the pureft white. Addifon. 

To Ra’ven. v.a. [næpian, Saxon, to rob.] To devour with 
great eagerne(s and rapacity. 

Thriftle(s ambition! that will raven up 


Shakelp. 


Thine own life’s means. Shake/p. 
Our natures do purfue, , 

Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 

A thirfty evil; and when we drink we die. Shakejp. 


The cloyed will 

That fatiate, yet unfatisfied defirc, that tub 

Both fill’d and running, ravening firft the lamb, 

Longs after for the garbage. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

There is a confpiracy of the prophets, like a roaring lion 
ravening the prey. Ezek, XKS 

To Ra’ven. v. n. To prey with rapacity. 

Benjamin fhall raven as a wolf; in the morning he fhall 
devour the prey, and at night he (hall divide the fpoil. Gen. 

The Pharifecs make clean the outlide of the cup; but 
their inward part is full of ravening and wickednefs. Luke xi. 

They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a ravening and 
Pjalrt XX. 13. 


The 


a rouring lion. 
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The more they fed, they raven’d {till for more, 
They drain’d from Dan, and left Beerfheba poor 5 
But when fome lay-preferment fell by chance, 
The Gourmands made it their inheritance. 
Convulfions rack man’s nerves and cares his breaft, 
His flying life is chas’d by rav'ning pains 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins. Blackmore. 
Ra‘venous. adj. [from raven.] Furioufly voracious ; hungry 


e. 
ig Thy defires 
Are wolfith, bloody, ftarv’d and ravenous, 
As when a flock 

Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Againft the day of battle, toa field 

Where armies lie encamp’d come flying, lur’d 

With {cent of living carcafles. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

What! the kind Ifmena, 

That nurs’d me, watch’d my ficknefs! oh fhe watch’d me, 

As rav'nous vultures watch the dying lion. Smith, 
Ra‘vENOUSLY. adv. [from ravenous.) With raging voracity. 
Ra/vENOUSNESs. 7. f. [from ravenous.] Rage for prey ; fu- 

rious voracity. 

The ravenoufne/s of a lion or bear are natural to them ; 
yet their miffion upon an extraordinary occafion may be an 
actus imperatus of divine providence. Hale. 

RaucHT. the old pret. and part. paf. of reach. Snatched ; 
reached ; attained. 
His tail was ftretched out in wond’rous length, 
‘That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught, 
And with extorted power and borrow’d ftrength, 
The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. Fa. Qu. 
And that as foon as riper years he raught, 
He might, for memory of that day’s ruth, 
Be called Ruddyman. 
In like delights of bloody game, 
He trained was till riper years he raught, 
And there abode whilft any beaft of name 
Walk’d in that foreft: Fairy Queen, 
This ftaff of honour raught, there let it ftand, 
Where beft it fits to be, in Henry’s hand. Shakefp. 
The hand of death has raught him. Shake/p. 

Grittus furioufly running in upon Schenden, violently raught 
from his head his rich cap of fables, and with his horfemen 
took him. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks, 

Ra’vin. x. f. [from raven , this were better written raven. } 
1. Prey; food gotten by violence. 

The lion ftrangled for his lioneffes, and filled his holes 

with prey, and his dens with’ ravin. Nah, iis 2s 
To me, who with eternal famine pine, 

Alike is hell, or paradife, or heav’n ; 

There bet; where moft with ravin I may meet. Milton. 
2. Rapine ; rapacioufnefs. 

They might not lie long in a condition expofed to the ravin 

of any vermin that may find them, being unable to efcape. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Ra’vincxy. adv. [from rave.] With frenzy ; with diftrac- 
tion. 

In this depth of mufes and divers forts of difcourfes, would 

fhe ravingly have remained. Sidney, b. ii. 
To RA’VISH. v. a. [ravir, Fr.] 
1. To conftuprate by force. 
They ravi/bed the women and maids. Lam.v. 11. 
They cut thy fifter’s tongue, and ravijh d her. Shake/p. 
2. To take away by violence, 
Thefe hairs, which thou doft revi/h from my chin, 
Will quicken and accufe thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Their vow is made 
To ranfack Troy, within whofe {trong immures 
The ravifo’d Helen fleeps.  Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
I owe myfelf the care, 

My fame and injur’d honour to repair 5 

From thy own tent, proud man, in thy defpite, 

This hand fhall ravi/b thy pretended right. 
ap To delight to rapture ; to tranfport. 

Thou haft ravifbed my heart. 

Be thou ravi/bed always with her love. 
Ra/visHER. 2. f. [raviffeur, Fr. from ravifh.] 
1. He that embraces a woman by violence. 

They are cruel and bloody, common ravi/hers of women, 
and murtherers of children. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

A ravifher muft repair the temporal detriment to the maid, 
and give her a dowry, or marry her if fhe defire it. Taylor. 

“Turn hence thofe pointed glories of your eyes ! 

For if more charms beneath thofe circles rife, 

So weak my virtue, they fo ftrong appear, 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 


Cant. iv. ix. 
Prov. v. 19. 


I thall turn ravi/ber to keep you here. Dryden. 
2, One who takes any thing by violence. 
Shall the ravifber difplay your hair, a 
While the fops envy, and the ladies ftarc. Pope. 


RAVISHMENT. n. f. [raviffement, Fr. from ravifh,] 
1. Violation ; forcible conitupration. 
Of his feveral ravifbments, betrayings and ftealing away of 


RAW 


men’s wives, came in all thole ancient fables of his transfor- 
mations and all that rabble of Grecian forgeries. Raleigh 

Tell them ancient ftories of the ravi/hment of chalte 
maidens. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy: 

I told them I was one of thcir knight-crrants that delivered 
them from ravi/bment. Dryden. 

2. Tranfport; rapture; ecftaly ; pleafing violence on the mind: 
All things joy, with ravifbment 
Attracted by thy beauty ftill to gaze. Milton. 
Thee all ane gaze on, : 
With ravifhment beheld ! Multon’s Par, Loft, b. ix. 
Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 

Breathe fuch divine enchanting ravi/hment. Milton. 

What a ravi/bment was that, when having found out the 
way to meafure Hiero’s crown, he leaped out of the bath, 
and, as if he were fuddenly poffeft, ran naked up and 
down. Witkins’s Daedalus. 

RAW. adj. [hneap, Saxon ; raa, Danith ; rouw, Dutch. } 
1. Not fubdued by the fire. 
Full of great lumps of flefh; and gobbets raw. Spenfer s 
2. Not covered with the fkin: 
All aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parfon’s faw ; 
And birds fit brooding in the fnow, 

And Marian’s nofe looks red and raw. Shakefp. 

If there be quick raw fleth in the rifings, it is an old le- 
profy. Lev. xiii. 10. 

3. Sore. 
This her knight was feeble and too faint, 

And all his finews waxen weak and raw 

Through long imprifonment. 

4. Immature ; unripe. 
5. Unfeafoned ; unripe in fkill. 

Some people, very raw and ignorant, are very unworthily 
and unfitly nominated to places, when men of defert are held 
back and unpreferred. Raleigh's Effays. 

People, while young and raw, and foft-natured, are apt 
to think it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friendfhip a fure price of another man’s ; but when experience 
fhall have once opened their eyes, they will find that a friend 
is the gift of God. Souths 

Sails were {pread to ev’ry wind that blew, 
Raw were the failors. and the depths were new. Dryden. 
Well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purfue, 


Spenfer. 


Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. Dryden. 
6. New. This feems to be the meaning. 
I have in my mind 
A thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging jacks. Shake/p. 


7. Bleak; chill. 

They carried always with them that weed, as their houfe, 
their bed and their garment ; and coming laftly into Ireland, 
they found there more fpecial ufe thereof, by reafon of the 
raw cold climate. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Youthful ftill in your doublet and hofe, this raw rheuma- 
tick day. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Once upon a raw and gufty day, 


The troubled Tyber chafing with his fhores. Shakefp. 
God help thee, fhallow man ; God make 
Incifion in thee, thou art raw. Shake/p. 
8. Not concoéted, 
Diftilled waters will laft longer than raw waters. Bacon. 


Ra’wBoneED, adj. [raw and bone.) Having bones fcarcely 
covered with flefh. 
Lean rawbon’d rafcals ! who would c’er fuppofe 
They had fuch courage. Shakefp. Henry VI. p.i. 
The wolf was content to barter away a rawboned carcafe 
for a {mooth and fat one. L Efirange: 
RAa’wHEAD. 2. fi [raw and head.] The name of a fpectre, 
mentioned to fright children: 
Hence draw thy theme, and to the ftage permit 
Rawhead and bloody bones, and hands and feet, 
Ragoutts for Tereus or Thyeftes dreft. Dryden. 
Servants awe children, and keep them in fubjection, by 
telling them of rawhead and bloodybones. Locke: 
Ra’wLy. adv. [from raw; ] 
1. Ina raw manner. 
2. Unfkilfully. 
3. Newly. 
Some crying for a furgeon, fome upon the debts they owe, 
fome upon their children rawly left. Shauke/p. Hinry V: 
Ra’wness. n. f. [from raw.] 
1. State of being raw. 
Chalk helpeth concoétion, fo it be out of a deep well; for 
then it cureth the rawne/s of the water. 
2. Unfkilfulnefs. 
Charles V. confidcring the rawne/s of his feamen, eftab- 
lifhed a pilot major for their examination. Hakewill: 
3. Hafty manner. This fcems to be the meaning in this ob- 
fcure paflage. ` 
Why in that rawne/s left he wife and children, 
Without leave taking, % Shakefp. Macbeth, 
21 F : ] Ray: 


Bacon: 


REA 


Ray. n. f. [raie, rayon, Fr. radius, Lat.] 
1. A beam of light. 

Thefe eyes that roll in vain ' 
To fiud thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 
The leaf light, or part of light, which may be ftopt alone, 
or do or fuffer any thing alonc, which the reft of the light 
doth not or fuffers not, I call a ray of light. Newton. 
2. Any luftre corporeal or intellectual. 


The air fharpen’d his vifual ray. Milton. 
3. [Raye, Fr. raia, Lat.} A fifh. Ainfworth. 
4. (Lolium, Lat.) An herb. Ainfworth. 


‘To Ray. v.a. [rayer, Fr. from the noun.] To ftreak ; to 
mark in long lines. An old word. 
Befide a bubbling fountain low the lay, 
Which fhe increafed with her blecding heart, 
And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. Fa. Qu. 
His horfe is raied with the yellows. Shake/p. 
Was ever man fo beaten? was ever men fo raied? was 
ever man fo weary? Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Ray, for array. _— Spenfer. 
Raze. n. f. [rayz, a root, Spanifh. ] A root of ginger. This 
is commonly written race, but lefs properly. 
I have a gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger to be 
delivered. Shake/p. Henry IV. $. i. 
To Raze. v. a. [rafer, Fr. rafus, Lat. See Rase. 
1. To overthrow; to ruin; to fubvert. 
Will you fuffer a temple, how poorly built foever, but yet 
a temple of your deity, to be razed. Sidney, b. ii. 
He yoaketh your rebellious necks, 
Razeth your cities, and fubverts your towns. Shakefp. 
It grieved the tyrant, that fo bafe a town fhould fo long 
hold out, fo that he would threaten to raze it. Knolles. 
Shed chriftian blood, and populous cities raze ; 
Becaufe they’re taught to ufe fome diff’rent phrafe. /Valler. 
We touch’d with joy 
The royal hand that raz’d unhappy Troy. Dryden. 
The place would be mzed to the ground, and its founda- 
tions fown with falt. Addifon’s Spectator, N° 189. 
2. To efface. 
Fatal this marriage ; cancelling your fame, 


Razing the characters of your renown. Shake/p. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Shake/p. 

He in derifion fets 

Upon their tongues a various fpirit, to raze 

Quite out their native language; and inftead, 

To fow a jangling noife of words, Milton’s Par, Loft. 

3. To extirpate. 

PI! find a day to maffacre them all, 

And raze their faction and their family. Shake/p. 


RA’ZOR. n.f. [rafer, Lat.] A knife with a thick blade and 
fine edge ufed in fhaving. 

Zeal, except ordered aright, ufeth the razor with fuch ea- 

gernefs, that the life of religion is thereby hazarded. Hooker. 


Thefe words are razors to my wounded heart. Shake/p. 
Thofe thy boift’rous locks, not by the {word 

Of noble warrior, fo to {tain his honour, 

But by the barber’s razor beft fubdu’d. Miltons Agonifies. 
All our lords are by his wealth outvy’d, 

Whofe razor on my callow beard was try’d. Dryden. 


Razor makers generally clap a {mall bar of Venice fteel 
between two {mall bars of Flemifh fteel, and weld them to- 
gether, to ftrengthen the back of the razor. Moxon. 

Ra‘ zouRABLe. adj [from razor.] Fit to be fhaved. Not in ufe. 
New-born chins be rough and razourable. Shake/p. 
Ra’zorFIsH. 2. f. 

The fheath or razorfi/) refembleth in length and bignefs a 

man’s finger. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Ra‘zoure. n. f. [rafure, Fr. rafura, Latin. ] Act of erafing. 
Oh ! your defert {peaks loud ; 

It well deferves with characters of brafs 

A forted refidence, ’gainft the tooth of time 

And razure of oblivion. Shake/p. Meajure for Meafure. 

Re. Is an infeparable particle ufed by the Latins, and from them 
borrowed by us to denote iteration or backward action : 
as, return, to come back ; to revive, to live again ; reper- 
cuffien, the act of driving back. 

Rea‘ccess. n. f. [re and acce/s.] Vifit renewed. 

Let pafs the quailing and withering of all things by the 
recels, and their reviving by the reacce/s of the fun. Hakewill. 

To REACH. v. a. ancient preterite raught. [pacan, Saxon. ] 

t. To touch with the hand extended. 

What are riches, empire, pow’r, 

But larger means to gratify the will; 

The fleps by which we climb to rife and reach 

Our with, and that obtained, down with a {caffolding 

Of fcepters, crowns and thrones: they've ferv’d their end, 
: And there like lumber to be left and fcorn’d. Congreve. 

2. To arrive at; to attain any thing dillant ; to ftrike from a 
diffance. 

Round the trec 
They longing ftood, but could not reach. 
O patron pow'r, thy prefent aid afford, 
‘That I may reach the beatt, 


Milton. 


Dryden, 


REA 


The coaft fo long defir’d 
Thy troops fhall reach, but having reach’, repent. Dryden, 
What remains beyond this, we have no more a pofitive no- 
tion of, than a mariner has of tne depth of the fca; whiere, 
having let down his founding-line, he reaches no bottom. Locke, 
It muft fall perhaps before this Ictter reaches your hands, 


Pope. 
He reached me a full cup. 2 Efdr. xiv. 39 
4. To bring forward from a diftant place. 
Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, and thruff it into my fide. John xx. 27. 
5. To hold out; to ftretch forth. 
Thefe kinds of goodnefs are fo nearly united to the things 
which defire them, that we fcarcely perceive the appetite to 
{tir in reaching forth her hand towards them. Hooker, 
When thou fitteft among many, reach not thine hand out 
firft. Eccl. xxxi. 18. 
6. To attain; to gain; to obtain. 
The beft accounts of the appearances of nature, which hu- 
man penctration can reach, comes fhort of its reality. Cheyne, 
7. To transfer. 


3. To fetch from fome place diftant, and give. 


Through fuch hands 
The knowledge of the gods is reach’d to man. 
8. To penetrate to. 

Whatever alterations are made in the body, if they reach 

not the mind, there is no perception. Locke. 
9. To be adequate to. 

The law reached the intention of the promoters, and this 
act fixed the natural price of money. Locke. 

If thefe examples of grown men reach not the cafe of chil- 
dren, let them examine. Locke on Education. 

10. To extend to. 
Thy defire leads to no excefs that reaches blame. Milton. 
Her imprecations reach not.to the tomb, 
They fhut not out fociety in death. 
11. To extend ; to fpread abroad. 
Trees reach’d too far their pamper’d boughs. 
To REACH. v. n. 
1. To be extended. 

We hold that the power which the church hath lawfully 
to make laws doth extend unto fundry things of ecclefiaftical 
jurifdiction, and fuch other matters whereto their opinion is, 
that the church’s authority and power doth not reach. Ho ker. 

The new world reaches quite crofs the torrid zone in one 
tropick to the other. Boyle. 

When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they are apt to 
ftop at the confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end 
too, and reached no farther. Locke. 

If Ido not afk any thing improper, let me be buried by 
Theodofius ; my vow reaches no farther than the grave. Add. 

The influence of the ftars reaches to many events, which 


Rowe. 


Addifon’s Cato. 
Milten. 


are not in the power of reafon. Swift. 
2. To be extended far. 
Great men have reaching hands. Shake/p. Henry VI. 


3. To penetrate. 
He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have flain 
them in a rage, that reacheth up into heaven. 2 Chr. xxviii. 
We reach forward into futurity, and bring up to our thoughts 
objects hid in the remoteft depths of time. Addifon. 
4. To make efforts to attain. 
Could a failor always fupply new line, and find the plum- 
met fink without ftopping, he would be in the pofture cf the 


mind, reaching after a pofitive idea of infinity. Locke. 
5. Totake in the hand. 
Left he reach of the tree of life, and eat. Ailton. 


Rracu. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Aét of reaching or bringing by extenfion of the hand. 
2. Power of reaching or taking in the hand. 

There may be in a man’s reach a book containing pictures 
and difcourfes, capable to delight and inftruét him, which yet 
he may never have the will to open. Locke. 

3. Power of attainment or management. 

In actions, within the reach of power in him, a man feems 

as free as it is poffible for freedom to make him. Locke. 
4. Power; limitof faculties. 

Our fight may be confidered as a more diffufive kind of 

touch, that brings into our reach fome of the moft remote 


parts of the univerfe. Addijan. 
Be fure yourfelf and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, tafte and learning go. Pope. 


5. Contrivance ; artful fcheme ; deep thought. 
Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than themfelves 
to matters which they Icaft intended. Hayward. 
Some, under types, have affected obfcurity to amufe and 
make themfelves admired for profound reaches. Iwel. 
6. A fetch ; an artifice to attain fome diftant advantage. 
The duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of his 
own underhand, to crofs the defign. Bacon. 
7. Tendency to diftant confequences. 
Strain not my fpeech 
To groffer iffues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to fufpicion. Shakefp. Othello. 
d. Extent. 


4. Variation of copies. 


Ree A 


§. Extent. 
The confines met of empyrean heav n, 


f this world : and, on the left hand, hell 
acs reach interpos’d, Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 
To REACT. v. a. [re and aét.) To return the impulfe or 
i. 
ae being the chief intrument of fanguification, 
and acting ttrongly upon the chyle to bring it to an animal 
fluid, mult be reacted upon as ftrongly. Arbuthnot. 
Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With t’ other hand the work of two; 
Becaule the foul her power contraéts, 
And on the brother limb reaé?s, Swifts Mifcellanies. 
Reaction. nje [readlion, Fr. from read ] The recipro- 
cation of any impulfe or force imprefled, made by the body 
on which fuch impreffion is made: aé?ion and reaction are 
equal. 
pide not great bodies conferve their heat the longeft, their 
parts heating one another ; and may not great, dente and 
fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain degree, emit 
light fo copioufly, as, by the emiffion and’ reaétion of its 
light, and the reiexions and refractions of its rays within its 
pores, to grow ftill hotter till it comes to a certain period of 
heat, fuch as is that of the fun? Newton’s Opticks. 
Alimentary, fubitances, of a mild nature, act with {mall 
force upon the folids, and as the action and reaé?zon are equal, 
the {mallcft degree of torce in the folids digefts them. Arb. 
Reap. n.f. [pao, Saxon; raed, Dutch. ] 
1. Countel. 
‘The man is bleft that hath not lent 
To wicked read his ear. Sternhold. 
2. Saying; faw. This word is in both fenfes obfolete. 
‘Ihis reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unfoft, 
In humble dales is footing faft, 
The trade is not fo tickle. Spenjer. 
To READ. v. a. pret. read, part. paff. read. [px Saxon. } 
1. To perufe any thing written. 
I have feen her take forth paper, write upon’t, read it, 
and afterwards feal it. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
The paflage you muft have read, though fince flipt out of 
your memory. Pope. 
If we have not leifure to read over the book itfelf regularly, 
then by the titles of chapters we may be directed to perule 
feveral {cctions. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
2. To difcover by characters or marks. 
An armed corfe did lye, 


In whofe dead face he read great magnanimity. Spenfer. 
3. To learn by obfervation. 
Thofe about her 
From her fhall read the perfect ways of honour. Shake/p. 


4. To know fully. 
© mof delicate fiend ! 
Who is't can read a woman °? 
To READ. v.n. 
1. To perform the act of perufing writing. 

It fhall be with him, and he fhall read therein, that he may 
learn to fear the Lord. Deut. xvii. 19. 

2. To be ftudious in books. 

Tis fure that Fleury reads. 

3. To know by reading. 

I have read of an eaftern king, who put a judge to death 

for an iniquitous fentence. Swift. 
Reap. particip. adj. (from read; the verb read is pronounced 
reed ; the preterite and participle red.) Skilful by reading. 

Virgil’s thepherds are too well read in the philofophy of 
Epicurus. Dryden. 

We have a poet among us, of a genius as exalted as his 
ftature, and who is very well read in Longinus his treatife 
concerning the fublime. Addifon’s Guardian, N° 108. 

READING. 7. f. [from read.] 
1. Study in books ; perufal of books. 

Though reading and converfation may furnifh us with 
many ideas of men and things, yet it is our own meditation 
muft form our judgment. /Vatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Lefs reading than makes felons ’fcape, 
’  Lefs human genius than God gives an ape, 

Can make a Cibber. 

2. A lecture; a prelection. 
ick recital. 
4 e Jews always had their weekly readings of the law. 
Hooker, b. v. f. 8. 

Give attendance to reading, exhortation and do&trine. 

1 Lim. iv. 13. 


Shake/p. Cymbeline, 


Taylor. 


Pope. 


of the readings of 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Latin.] Recovery ; act 


‘That learned prelate has reftored fome 
the authors with great {agacity. 
Reape’erion. x. j. [re and adeptus, 
of regaining. 
Will any fay, 
feruple ? 
Rea‘per. n. f. [from read.) 
1. One that perufes any thing written. 
2 


that the readeption of T revigi was gr of 
acon. 


REA 


As we mutt take the care that our words and fenfe be clears 
fo if the obfcurity happen through the hearers or readers want 
of underftanding, I am not to anfwer for them. B. Foln/an 

2. Once ftudious in books. 
Bafiris’ altars and the dire decrees 

Of hard Eurcftheus, ev’ry reader fees. 

3. One whofe office is to read prayers in churches. 

He got into orders, and becamea reader in a parifh church 
at twenty pounds a year. Swifts 

Rea’persHip. n.f. [from reader] The office of reading 
prayers. 

When they have taken a degree, they get into orders, and 
follicit a reader/hip. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Rea‘pity. adv. [trom ready.] Expeditcly ; with little hinde- 
rance or delay. i 
My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 

Whate’er 1 faw. Milton. 

Thofe very things, which are declined as impoffible, are 
readily practicable in a cafe of extreme neceffity. South. 

I readily graut, that one truth cannot contradict another. 

Locke. 

Every one fometime or other dreams that he is reading 
Papers, in which cafe the invention prompts fo readily, that 
the mind is inpofed upon. Addifon’s Spectator, N° 487. 

Rea‘piness. n. f. [from ready. ] 
1. Expeditenefs ; promptitude. 

He would not forget the readine/s of their king, in aiding 
him when the duke of Bretagne failed him. Bacon 

He opens himfelf to the man of bufinefs with reluctancy, 
but offers himfelf to the vifits of a friend with facility and all 
the meeting readine/s of defire. South. 

2. The ftate of being ready or fit for any thing. 
Have you an army ready ? 

— The centurions ani their charges already in the enter- 
tainment to be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

—I am joyful to hear of their readine/s. Shake/f e 

They remained near a month, that they might be in rea- 
dine/s to attend the motion of the army. Clarendon, 

3. Facility ; freedom from hinderance or obftruction. 

Nature has provided for the readine/s and eafinefs of 

fpeech. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
4. State of being willing or prepared. 

A pious and well-difpofed mind, attended with a readinefs 
to obey the known will of God, is the fureft means to en- 
lighten the underftanding to a belief of chriftianity. South. 

Their conviction grew fo ftrong, that they embraced the 
fame truths, and laid down their lives, or were always in a 
readine/s to doit, rather than depart from them. Addijon. 

Reapmr‘ssion. n.f. [re and admiffion.] “The act of admit- 
ting again. 

In an exhaufted receiver, animals, that feem as they were 
dead, revive upon the readmiffion of frefh air. Arbuthnot. 

To Rea pit. v. a. [reand admit.) To let in again. 
Thefe evils I deferve, 

Yet defpair not.of his final pardon, 

Whofe ear is ever open, and his eye 

Gracious to readmit the fuppliant. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

After twenty minutes I readmitted the air. Derbam. 

To READO’RN. v.a. [re and adorn.] To decorate again 5 
to deck a-new. 
The ftreams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their fame renew, 
With fcarlet honours readorn the tide. Blackmore. 
REA’DY. adj. [næb, Saxon; redo, Swedith ; hnade, nimble, 
Saxon. ] 
1. Prompt; not delayed. 
Thete commodities yield the readie/? money of any in this 
kingdom, becaufe they never fail of a price abroad. Temple. 
He overlook'd his hinds ;. their pay was juft 
And ready: for he fcorn’d to go on truft. 
2. Fit for a purpofe ; not to feek. 
All things are ready, if our minds be fo. 
—Perifh the man whofe mind is backward now ! Shake/p. 
Make you ready your ftiff bats and clubs ; 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. 

One hand the fword, and one the pen employs; 

And in my lap the ready paper lies. 

The facred priefts with ready knives bereave 

The beafts of life, and if full bowls receive 

The ftreaming blood. _ Dryden's Hneis. 

3. Prepared ; accommodated to any defign, fo as that there can 
be no delay. 

Trouble and anguifh fhall prevail againft him, as a king 
ready to the battle. Fob MV. 24. 

Death ready ftands to interpofe his dart. Milton. 
The word which I have giv’n, I'll not revoke ; 

If he be brave, he’s ready for the ftroke. Dryden. 

‘The imagination is always reftle{s, and the will, reafon 
being laid atide, is ready for cvery extravagant project. Locke. 

4. Willing; eager. 

Men, when their actions fucceed not as they would, are 
always ready to impute the blame thereof unto the heavens, fo 
as to excule their own follies. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

5. Being 


Dryden. 


Dryden 


Shakefp. 


Dryden, 


5. Being at the point ; not diftant ; near; about to do or be. 
He knoweth that the day of darknefs is ready at hand. Fob. 
Satan ready now 
To ftoop with weary’d wings and willing feet 
On this world. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
6. Being at hand ; ‘next to hand. 
A fapling pine he wrench’d from out the ground, 
The readie/! weapon that his fury found. 
y. Facil; eafy ; opportune; near. 
Sometimes the readief# way, which a wife man hath to 
conquer, is to fly. Hooker's Preface. 
The race elect, 
Safe towards Canaan from the fhore advance 
Through the wild defert, not the readie/? way. 
Proud of their conqueft, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the riudieft way. Dryden. 
The ready way to be thought mad, is to contend that you 
are not fo. Spectator, N° 577. 
8. Quick ; not done with hefitation. 
A ready confent often fubjects a woman to contempt. 


Clariffa. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


g. Expedite; nimble; not embarraffed; not flow. 

Thofe, who fpeak in publick, are much better accepted, 
when they can deliver their difcourfe by the help of a lively 
genius and a ready memory, than when they are forced to 
read all. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

10. To make Reavy. ‘To make preparations. 
He will fhew you a large upper room ; there make ready 
for us. Mar. xiv. 15. 
Rea’py. adv. Readily ; fo as not to need delay. 
We will go ready armed before the children of Ifrael. Num. 
Rea'py. n.f. Ready money. A low word. 

Lord Strutt was not flufh in ready, either to go to law, or 

clear old debts. Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of John Bull. 
REAFFI/RMANCE. ^. f. [re and affirmance.] Second confir- 
mation. 

Caufes of deprivation are a conviction before the ordinary 
of a wilful maintaining any doétrine contrary to the thirty- 
nine articles, or aperfifting therein without revocation of his 
error, or a reaffirmance after fuch revocation. Ayliffe. 

RE’AL. adj. [reel, Fr. realis, Latin. ] 
1. Relating to things not perfons ; not perfonal. 

Many are perfect in men’s humours, that are not greatly 
capable of the real part of bufinefs ; which is the conftitution 
of one that hath ftudied men more than books. Bacon. 

2. Not fictitious ; not imaginary; true; genuine. 

We do but defcribe an imaginary world, that is but little 
a-kin to the rea/ one. Glanvill s Scepf. 

When I place an imaginary name at the head of a cha- 
racter, I examine every letter of it, that it may not bear any 
refemblance to one that is real. Addifon. 

3. In law, confifting of things immoveable, as land. 

I am haftening to convert my {mall eftate, that is perfonal, 

into real. : Child's Difcour fe of Trade. 
RE'ALGAR. n.f. A mineral. 

Realgar or fandaracha is red arfenick. Harris. 

Put realgar hot into the midft of the quickfilver, whereby 
it may be condenfed as well from within as without. Bacon. 

Rea‘uity. n. f. [realité, Fr. from real. ] 
1. Truth; verity; what is, not what merely feems. 

I would have them well verfed in the Greek and Latin 
poets, without which a man fancies that he underftands 
a critic, when in reality he does not comprehend his meaning. 

Addifon's Spectator, N° 291. 

The beft accounts of the appearances of nature in any 
fingle inftance human penetration can reach, comes infinitely 
fhort of its reality and internal conftitution; for who can 
fearch out the Almighty’s works to perfection ? Cheyne. 

2. Something intrinfically important; not merely matter of 
fhow. 
Of that fkill the more thou know’ft, 

The more fhe will acknowledge thee her head, 

And to realities yield all her fhows, 

Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. 

To ReE/ALIzeE. v.a. [realifer, Fr. from real. ] 
1. To bring into being or act. 

Thus we realize what Archimedes had only in hypothefis, 
weighing a fingle grain againft the globe of earth. Glanvill. 

Asa Diocefan, youare like to exemplify and realize every 
word of this difcourfe. South. 

2. To convert money into land. 
Re’aty. adv. [from real] 
1. With actual exiftence. 

There cannot be a more important cafe of confcience for 
men to be refolved in, than to know certainly hew far God 
accepts the will for the decd, and how far he does not ; and 
to be informed truly when men do really will a thing, and 
when they have really no power to do, what they have 
willed. South. 

2. Intruth; truly; not fecmingly. 

The underftanding reprefents to the will things really evil, 

undcr the motion of good. South. 


Milton. 
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Thefe orators inflame the people, whofe anger is really but 


a fhort fit of madnefs. Swift. 
3. It is a flight corroboration of an opinion. 
Why really fixty- five is fomewhat old. Young. 


REALM. n. f. [rotaulme, French. ] 
1. A kingdom ; a king’s dominion. 
Is there any part of that realm, or any nation therein, which 
have not yet been fubdued to the crown of England. Spen/er. 
They had gather’d a wife council to them 


Of ev’ry realm, that did debate this bufinets. Shake/p. 
A fon whofe worthy deeds 
Raife him to be the fecond in that realm. Milton. 
2. Kingly government. This fenfe is not frequent. 
Learn each {mall people’s genius, policies, 
The ant’s republick, and the realm of bees. Pope. 


Rea‘ity. n. f. [a word peculiar, I believe, to Milton. ] 
Realty means not in this place reality in oppofition to fhow, 
but loyalty ; for the Italian Dictionary explains the adjedtive 
reale by loyal. Pearce on Milton. 
O heaven, that fuch refemblance of the higheft 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
Ream. n. f. [rame, Fr. riem, Dutch.] A bundle of paper 
containing twenty quires. ; 
All vain petitions mounting to the fky, 
With reams abundant this abode fupply. Pope. 
To Rea/NIMATE. v. a. [re and animo, Lat.] To revive; to 
reftore to life. 
We are our reanimated ancettors, and antedate their re- 
furrection. Glanuill’s Scepf. 
The young man left his own body breathlefs on the ground, 
while that of the doe was reanimated. Spectator, N” 578. 
To REANNE’x. v.a. [re and annex.] To annex agzin. 
King Charles was not a little inflamed with an ambition to 
repurchafe and reannex that dutchy. Bacon's Henry VII. 
To REAP. v.a. [pepan, Saxon.] 
1. To cut corn at harveft. 
From Ireland come I with my ftrength, 
And reap the harveft which that rafcal fow’d. Shake/p. 
When ye reap the harveft, thou fhalt not wholly reap the 
corners of thy field. Lev. xix. 9. 
The hire of the labourers, which have reaped down your 


fields, is kept back by fraud. Fav. S 
Is it fitting in this very field, 
Where I fo oft have reap’d, fo oft have till’d, 
That I fhould die for a deferter ? Gay. 


2. To gather; to obtain. 

They that love the religion which they profefs, may have 
failed in choice, but yet they are fure to reap what benefit the 
fame is able to aftord. Hooker. 

What fudden anger’s this? how have I reap’d it? Shak. 
This is a thing, 

Which you might from relation likewife reap, 

Being much fpoke of. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of God’s 
juftice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our pro(perity. King Charies. 

To Rear: v.n. To harveft. 
They that fow in tears, fhall reap in joy. Paim cxxvi. 5. 
Rea’per. n. f. [from reap.] One that cuts corn at harveit. 
Your fhips are not well mann’d, 
Your mariners are muliteers, people 
Ingroft by fwift imprefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cieop. 
From hungry reapers they their fheaves withhold. Sand. 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving profpect ftand, 


And nodding tempt the joyful reaper’s hand. Poe. 
A thoulfand forms he wears, 

And firft a reaper from the field appears, 

Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 

O’ercharge the fhoulders of the feeming fwain. Pope. 


REA/PINGHOOK. n. f. [reaping and hook.] A hook ufed to cut 
corn in harveft. 
Some are brib’d to vow it looks 
Moft plainly done by thieves with reapinghooks. 
REAR. n.f. [arrieare, French. ] 
1. The hinder troop of an army, or the hinder line of a fleet. 
The rear admiral, an arch pirate, was afterwards flain with 
a great fhot. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
Argive chiefs 
Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 
As when his thund’ring {word and pointed {pear 
Drove headlong to their fhips, and glean’d the rear. Dryd. 
Snowy headed winter leads, 
Yellow autumn brings the rear. 


2. The laft clafs. 
Coins I place in the rear, becaufe made up of both the 
other. l Peachan. 


Rear. adj. [hnene, Saxon. ] 
1. Raw; half roafted ; half fodden. 
2. Early. A provincial word. 
O’er yonder hill does fcant the dawn appear, 
Then why does Cuddy leave his cot fo rear ? 


i 


Dryden. 


Waller. 


Gay. 
To REAR. 


oo 
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To REAR. v. 4. [aprpan, Saxon. ] 
J. To raife up. 
All the people flouted with a loud voice, for the rearing 
up of the houfe of the Lord. 1 Efdr. v. 62. 
Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your ee ar 
ift up from a fall. 
cs. Deut again fhe fell unto the ground, 
But he her quickly rear’d up again. 
In adoration at his feet I fell 


Milton 


Fa. Queen, b. i: 


Submifs : he rear’d me. Mitch, 
3. To move upwards. 
Up to a hill anon his fteps he #car’d, 
From whofe high top to ken the profpet round. Milton. 


4. To bring up to maturity. 
No creature goeth to generate, whilft the female is bufy in 
fitting or rearing her young. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
They were a very hardy breed, and reared their young ones 
without any care. Mortimer’s Hifbandry, 
+ They flourifh’d long in tender blifs, and rear’d 


A numerous offspring, lovely like themfelves. — Ihamfon, 
5. Toeducate ; to inftruct. 
He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue. Southern. 


They have in every town publick nurferies, where all pa- 
rents, except cottagers and labourers, are obliged to fend their 
infants to be reared and educatcd. Swift. 

b. To exalt ; to elevate. 

Charity decent, modeft, eafy, kind, 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind. 

7. To roufe; to ftir up. 

Into the naked woods he goes, 

And feeks the tufky boar to rear, 

With well-mouth’d hounds and pointed fpear. 

REA’RWARD. n. f. [from rear.] 

1. The laft troop. 

He from the beginning began to be in the rearward, and 
before they left fighting, was too far off. Sidney. 

The ftandard of Dan was the rearward of the camp. Num. 

2. The end; the tail; a train behind. 

Why follow’d not, when fhe iait Tybalt’s dead, 

Thy father or thy mother ? 

But with a rearward following Tybalt’s death, 

Romeo is banifhed. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. The latter part. In contempt. 

He was ever in the rearward of the fafhion. — Shake/p. 

Rea RMouse. x. f. [more properly reremoufe; hpeyemuj-, Sax. ] 
The Ieather-winged bat. 

Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 

To make my {mall elves coats. Shake/p. 

Of flying fifhes, the wings are not feathers, but a thin kind 
of fkin, like the wings of a bat or rearmou/e. Abbot. 

To REASCEND. v. n. [re and afcend.} To climb again, 

When as the day the heaven doth adorn, 
I wifh that night the noyous day would end ; 
And when as night hath us of light forlorn, 

I with that day would fhortly rea/cend. 

‘Taught by the heav’nly mufe to venture down 
- The dark defcent, and up to reafiend. 
Thefe puiffant legions, whofe exile 

Hath empty’d heav’n, fhall fail to rea/cend, 

Self-rais’d, and repofflefs their native feat ? 

To REAsce’ND. v. a. To mount again. 

When the god his fury had allay’d, 

He mounts aloft, and rea/cends the fkies. 

REA'SON. 2. f. [raifon, Fr. ratio, Lat.] 

1. The power by which man deduces one propofition from an- 
other, or procecds from premifes to confequences ; the ra- 
tional faculty. 

Reafon is the dire@tor of man’s will, difcovering in action 
what is good ; for the laws of well-doing are the dictates of 
right rea/on. Hooker, b.1. f- 7. 

Though brutifh that conteft and foul, 

When reafon hath to deal with force; yet fo 

Mot realon is that rea/on overcome. 

Dim, as the borrow’d beams of moon and ftars 

To lonely, weary, wand’ring travellers, 

Is rcafon to the foul: and as on high, 

Thofe rowling fires difcover but the fky, 

Not light us here ; fo reafon’s glimmering ray 

Was lent, not to affure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. Dryden. 

It would be well, if people would not lay fo much weight 
on their own reafon in matters of religion, as to think every 
thing impoffible and abfurd, which they cannot conceive: 
how often do we contradict the right rules of reafon in the 
whole courfe of our lives? reafon itfelf is true and juft, but 
the reafon of every particular man is weak and wavering, 
perpetually fwayed and turn’d by his interefts, his pailions 
and his vices. Swifts Mijcellanies. 

2. Caufe; ground or principle. r 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but thcre is a na- 
tural and eternal reafon for that goodnefs and virtue, and 
againft vice and wickednefs. Tillotfon, 


Prior. 


Dryden, 


Spenfer. 
Milton. 


Mi it Orle 


Addifon, 
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S. Caufe efficient, 

Spain is thin fown of people, partly by rea/on of the fteri 
lity of the foil, and partly their natives are exhaufted by fo 
many employments in fuch vaft territories as they pofle. Bec: 

The rcafon of the motion of the balance in a wheel watch, 
is by the motion of the next wheel. Hale. 

By reafon of the ficknefs of a reverend prelate; I have been 
overruled to approach this place. Sprat, 

I have not obferved equality of numbers in my verfe 3 
partly by reafon of my haite, but more cfpecially becaufe I 
would not have my fenfe a flave to fyllables. Dryden. 

4. Final caufé. 

Reafon, in the Englifh language, fometimes is taken for 
true and clear principles ; fometimes for clear and fair dc- 
ductions ; fometimes for the caufe, particularly the final 
caufe: but here for a faculty in man. Locke, 

5. Argument; ground of perfuafion; motive: 
I mafk the bufinefs from the common eye i 

For fundry weighty rea/ons. shake/p. Macbeth, 

If it be natural, ouzht we not rather to conclude, that 
there is fome ground and reafon for thefe fears, and that na- 
ture hath not planted them in us to no purpofe. Tillotfon. 

6. Ratiocination ; difcurfive power. 
_When fhe rates things, and moves from ground to ground, 

The name of reafon the obtains by this; 

But when by rea/on fhe the truth hath found, 


And ftandeth fixt, fhe underftanding is. Daviess 
7. Clearnets of faculties. - F 
Lovers and madmen have their feething brains, 
Such fhaping fantafics that apprehen | 
More than cool reafon ever comprehends, Shake/p. 


When valour preys on rea/on, 
It eats the fword it fights with. 
8. Right; juttice. 
I was promis’d on a time, 
To have rea/on for my rhyme: 
From that time unto this feafon, 


Shakelp. Ant, and Cleop. 


I receiv’d nor rhyme nor rea/on. Spenfer. 
Are you in earneft ? 

Ay, and refoly’d withal 

To do myfelf this rajon and this right. Shake/p. 


The papifts ought in reafen to allow them all the excufes 
they make ufe of for themielves ; fuch as an invincible igno- 
rance, oral tradition and authority. Stillingfleet. 

Let it drink deep in thy moft vital part; k 

Strike home, and do me reajon in thy heart. 

9. Reafonable claim ; juft praétice. 

God brings good out of evil; and therefore it were but 
reafon we {hould trutt God to govern his own world, and wait 
till the change cometh, or the reafon be difcovered, Taylor. 

Confcience, not acting by law, is a boundleis prefumptuous 
thing ; and, for any one by virtue thereof, to challenge him- 
{elf a privilege of doing what he will, and of being unaccount- 
able, is in all rea/on too much, citherfor man or angel. South, 

A fevere reflection Montaigne has made on princes, that 
we ought not in rea/on to have any expeétatious of favour from 
them. Dryden’s Dedication to Aurengzebe, 

We have as great aflurance that there is a God, as the na- 
ture of the thing to be proved is capable of, and as we could 
in reafon expect to have. Tidlotfon’s Preface. 

When any thing is proved by as good arguinents as a thine 
of that kind is capable of, we ought not in rea/on to doubt of 
its exiftence. Tillot/on, 

10. Rationale ; juft account. 

To render a rea/on of an effeé&t oriphenomennn, is to de- 

duce it from fomething elfe more known than itlelf, Boyle, 
11. Moderation ; moderate demands. 

‘The moft probable way of bringing France to reafon, would 
be by the making an attempt upon the Spanifh Weft Indies, 
and by that means to cut off all communication with this 
great fource of riches. Addifon. 

To Rea’son. v. n. [raifonner, Fr.] 
1. To argue rationally; to deduce confequcnces juftly from 
premifes. 

No man, in the ftrength of the firft grace, can merit the 
fecond ; for reafon they do not, who think fo; unlefs a beg- 
gar, by receiving one alms, can merit another. South. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe, that for the moft 
part men reafon of within themfelves, and always thofe which 
they commune about with others. Locke, 

Every man’s reafoning and knowledge is only about the 
ideas exifting in his own mind; and our knowledge and rea- 
Joning about other things is only as they correfpond with thofe 
our particular ideas. 


Dryden. 


4 Locke 
Love is not to be reafon’d down, or loft y 
In high ambition. iG 
I Addijon, 
n the lonely grove, 4 
’ Twas there juit and good he reafon d Reone 
Clear’d fome arcat truth, SA TE L 
d i tete. 


2. To debate; to dilcourie; 
count. Not in ufe. 


Reafon with the fellow, 


Before you punith him, where he heard this. 
21 G 


to talk; to take or give an ac- 


Shake/p. 
I 
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__ I reafon’d with a Frenchman yetterday, 

Who told me in the narrow feas, 

There mifcarried a veflel of our country. Shakefp. 

Stand ftill, that I may reafon with you of all the righteous 
acts of the Lord, 1 Sam, xii. 7. 
3- To raife difquifitions ; to make enquiries. 

Jefus, perceiving their thoughts, faid, what rea/on ye in 
your hearts? Luke v. 22. 

They rea/on'd high 


Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. Milton. 
Already by thy rea/oning this I guefs, 

Who art to lead thy offspring ; and fuppofeft, 

‘That bodies bright and greater fhould not ferve 

The lefs not bright. Milton. 


Down reafon then, at leaf vain reafoning down. Milt. 
To Rea’son. v.a. To examine rationally. This is a French 
mode of fpeech. 

When they are clearly difcovered, well digefted, and well 
reafoned in every part, there is beauty in fuch a theory. Burn. 


To REASSE'RT, v.a. [re and affrt.] 
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Thefe reafons in love’s law have paft for good, 
Though fond and rea/onle/s to fome.  Milton’s Agoniftes, 


To Reasse’MBLE. v. a. [re and affemble.] To collect anew. 


There reaffembling our afflicted pow’rs, 
Confult how to offend our enemy. Milton. 
To afert anew ; to 


maintain after fufpenfion or ceflation. 


His fteps I followed, his doétrine I reafferted. Atterbury, 
Young Oreftes grown 
To manly years fhould rea/ért the throne. Pore. 


To REASsUME. v.a. [reaffumo, Lat. re and afume.] To 


refume ; to take again. 
To him the fon return’d 


Into his blifsful bofom reafJumd, 


In glory as of old. Milton. 
Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom, 

Their hearts at laft the vanquith’d reaffume. Denham. 
For this he reaf//umes the nod, 

While Semele commands the god. Prior. 


REA‘SONABLE. adj. [raifon, Fr.] 
1. Having the faculty of reafon; endued with reafon. 

She perceived her only fon lay hurt, and that his hurt was 
fo deadly, as that already his life had loft ufe of the rea/onable 
and almoft fenfible part. Sidney. 

2. Adting, fpeaking or thinking rationally: 

The parliament was diflolved, and gentlemen furnifhed 
with fuch forces, as were held fufficient to hold in bridle either 
the malice or rage of rea/onable people. Hayward, 

3. Juft; rational; agreeable to reafon. 
A law may be rea/onable in itfelf, although a man does not 
allow it, or does not know the reafon of the lawgivers. Swift. 
4. Not immoderate. 
Let all things be thought upon, 
That may with rea/onable {wiftnefs add 
More feathers to our wings. 
5. Tolerable; being in mediocrity. 


After Henry VIII. had reajfumed the fupremacy, a ftatute 
was made, by which all doctors of the civil:law might be 
made chancellors. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

To Reassu’re. [raffurer, Fr.) To free from fear ; to reftore 
from terrour. 
They rofe with fear, 
Till dauntlefs Pallas reaffur’d the reft. Dryden, 
Reare. 2. f. A kind of long fmall grafs that grows in water, 
and complicates itfelf together. 

Let them lie dry fix months to kill the water-weeds ; as 

water-lilies, candocks, reate and bulrufhes. Walton. 
To REAVE. v. a. pret. reft. [pzepian, Saxon; whence to bereave.) 
1. To take away by ftealth or violence. An obfolete word. 
Difmounting from his lofty fteed, 
He to him leapt, in mind to reave his life. Spenfer. 
Some make his meafhy bed, but reave his reft. Carew. 
Who can be bound by any folemn vow, 


Shake/p. Henry V. 


I could with rea/onable good manner receive the falutation 
of her and of the princefs Pamela, doing them yet no further 
reverence than one prince{s oweth to another. Sidney. 

A good way diftant from the nigra rupes, there are four fe- 
veral lands of reafonable quantity. Abbots Defer. of the World. 


To do a murd’rous deed, to rob a man, 

To force a fpotlefs virgin’s chaftity, 

To reave the orphan of his patrimony, 

And have no other reafon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath. Shake/p. Hen. VI 


Notwithftanding thefe defects, the Englifh colonies main- 
tained themfelves in a reafonable good eftate, as long as they 
retained their own ancient laws. Davies on Ireland, 

Rea‘sonaBLeEness. 7. f. [from reafonable.] 
1. The faculty of reafon. 
2. Agreeablenefs to reafon. 


2. It was ufed as well in a good as bad fenfe. 
They fought my troubled fenfe how to deceave 
With talk, that might unquiet fancies reave. Hubberd, 
Each fucceeding time addeth or reaveth goods and evils, 
according to the occafions itfelf produceth. Carew. 
To REBA’PTIZE, v.a. [rebaptifer, Fr. re and laptize.] To 


They thought the work would be better done, if thofe, 
who had fatished themfelves with the rea/onablene/s of what 
they with, would undertake the converting and difpofing of 
other men. Clarendon. 

The paffive reafon, which is more properly rea/onablene/s, 
is that order and congruity which is imprefled upon the thing 
thus wrought ; as in a watch, ‘the whole frame and contex- 
ture of it carries a reafonablene/s in it, the paflive impreffion 
of the reafon or intellectual idea that was in the artift. Hale. 


baptize again. 

Underftanding that the rites of the church were obferved, 
he approved of their baptifm, and would not fuffer them to 
be rebaptized. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


REBAPTIZA‘TION. n.f. [rebaptifation, Fr. from rebaptize.] 


Renewal of baptifm. 

In maintainance of rebaptization, their arguments are built 
upon this, that hereticks are not any part of the church of 
Chrift. Hooker, b. iii. J: 1e 


3. Moderation. 
REA‘SONABLY. adv. [from rea/fonable.} 
1 Agrecably to reafon. 


To REBA'TE. v. n. [rebattre, Fr.] To blunt; to beat to ob- 
tufenefs ; to deprive of keennefs. 
He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 


Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and unjuft in the 
purfuit of it; yet when he came to die, he made him think 
more reajonably. Dryden's Preface to Fables. 
2. Moderately ; in a degree reaching to mediocrity. 

Some man rea/onably ftudied in the law, fhould be perfuaded 
to go thither as chancellor. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

If we can by induftry make our deaf and dumb perfons rea- 
Jonably perfe&t in the language and pronunciation, he may be 
alfo capable of the fame privilege of underftanding by the eye 
what is fpoken. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
REA soneER. n. fe [raifonneur, Fr. from reafon.] One who rea- 
fons ; an arguer. 

Due reverence pay 

To learn’d Epicurus ; fee the way 

By which this reas’ner of fo high renown 

Moves through th’ ecliptick road the rolling fun. Blackm. 

The terms are loofe and undefined ; and what lefs becomes 
a fair reafoner, he puts wrong and invidious names on every 
thing to colour a falfe way of arguing. Addifon. 

Thofe reafoners, who employ fo much of their zeal for the 
upholding the balance of power in Chriftendom, by their 
practices are endeavouring to deftroy it at home. Swift, 
REa‘soninc. n. f: [from reafon.] Argument. 

Thofe who would make ufe of folid arguments and ftron 
reafonings to a reader of fo delicate a turn, would be like that 
foolifh people, who worthiped a fly, and facrified an ox to it. 
P Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 32. 
REA SONLESS, adj. [from reajon,.} Void of reafon. 

This protter is ip and reafonle/s, Shake/p. Hen. VI, 
sit 


Her true perfection, or my falfe tranfyreffion, 

‘That makes me rea/onle/s to reafon thus? Shake/p. 

That they wholly direct the rea/anle/s mind, I am refolved ; 
for all thofe which were created mortal, as birds and beaits, 
are left to their natural appetites. Raleigh's Hifl. of the Warid. 


With profits of the mind, {tudy and faft. Shakefp. 
The icy goat, the crab which fquare the fcales ; 
With thofe of aries trine confent to hate 


The fcales of libra, and her rays rebate. Creech. 
He modifies his firft fevere decree ; 

The keener edge of battle to rebate, 

The troops for honour fighting, not for hate. Dryden. 


My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 

My fenfes too are dull and ftupify’d, 

Their edge rebated. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
Their innocence unfeign’d long joys afford 

To the honeft nuptial bed, and, in the wane 


Of life, rebate the miferies of age. Philips. 


Reseck. n, f. [rebec, Fr. ribecca, Italian.) A three ftringed 


fiddle. 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks found, 
To many a youth and many a maid, 


Dancing in the checker’d fhade. Milton. 


REBEL. n. f. [rebelle, Fr. rebellis, Lat.] One who oppotes 


lawful authority. 
The mercilefs Macdonel 
Worthy to be a rebel ; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 


Do fwarm upon him. Shake[p. Macbeth. 
The rebels there are up, 
And put the Englifhmen unto the fword. Shakefp. 
Shall man from nature’s fanction ftray, 
Fenton, 


A rebel to her rightful fway. 


To Rese'L. v. n. [rebello, Lat.] To rife in oppofition againit 


Jawful authority. 
Boys, immature in knowledge, 


Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafurc, 
And fo rebel to judgment. Shake/p. Ant, and eile 


REB 


` they perceive diffention in our looks, 

re will aan grudging ftomachs be provok’d 

‘To wilful difobedience, and rebel? — Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paflion, 

That in the nature of their lords rebels ; 

Bring oil to fire. Shake/p. King Lear. 
There was a time, when all the body's members 

Rebeli'd againtt the belly. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Arm’d with thy might, rid heav’n of thefe redell'd. Mil. 
How cou’d my hand rebel againft my heart ? 

How cou'd your heart rebel againft your reafon ? Dryden, 

Part of the angels rebelled againft God, and thereby loft 
their happy ftate. Locke. 

REBELLER. x. f. [from rebel.} One that rebels. Dia. 
REBE'LLION. n.f. [rebellion, Fr. rebellio, Lat. from rebel] 
Infurrection againft lawful authority. 

He was victorious in rebellions and feditions of people. Bac, 

Adam’s fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive him 
of his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or reluctation. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

Raz’d by rebellion from the books of life. Milton. 
REBELLIOUS. adj. [from rcbel.] Opponent to lawful autho- 
sity. 
on the day that thou didft depart out of Egypt, until ye 
came unto this place, ye have been rebellious againft the 
Lord, Deutr. ix. 7. 

This our fon is ftubborn and rebellious, he will not obey 
our voice. Deutr. xxi. 20. 

REBE'LLIOUSLY. adv. [from rebellious.] In oppofition to law- 
ful authority. 

When one fhewed him where a nobleman, that had rebel- 
lioufly born arms againft him, lay very honourably intombed, 
and advifed the king to deface the monument; he faid, no, 
no, but I would all the reft of mine enemies were as honour- 
ably intombed. Camden’s Remains. 

REBE'LLIOUSNESS. n.f. [from rebellous.] The quality of 
being rebellious. 
To Rese’Liow. v. n. [re and bellow.] To bellow in return ; 
to echo back a loud noife. 
He loudly bray’d with beaftly yelling found, 


That all the fields rebellowed again. Fairy Queen. 
The refifting air the thunder broke, 
The cave rebellow’d, and the temple fhook. Dryden, 


From whence were heard, rebellowing to the main, 
The roars of lions. Dryden's Æneis. 
Repoa’rion. n.f. [reboo, Lat.] The return of a loud bel- 
lowing found. 
To Resou Np. w. n. [rebondir, Fr. re and bound.] To {pring 
back ; to be reverberated; to fly back, in confequence of mo- 
tion impreffed and refifted by a greater power. 
Whether it were a roaring voice of moft favage wild beafts, 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains. Wijd. xvii. 
It with rebounding furge the bars affail’d. Milton. 
Life and death are in the power of the tongue, and that 
not only directly with regard to the good or ill we may do to 
others, but reflexively with regard to what may rebound to 
ourfelves. Government of the Tongue. 
Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or fo foft as to be void 
of elafticity, will not rebound from one another: impenetra- 
bility makes them only ftop. Newton's Opticks. 
She bounding from the fhelfy fhore, 
Round the defcending nymph the waves rebounding roar. Po. 
To Regou’np. v.a. To reverberate ; to beat back. 
All our invectives, at their fuppofed errors, fall back with 


a rebounded force upon our own real ones. Decay of Piety, 
Silenus fung, the vales his voice rebound, 
And carry tothe fkies the facred found, Dryden. 


Flow’rs, by the foft South Weft 
Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 
Rebound their iweets from th’ odoriferous pavement. Prior; 
Resou'xp. n. f. [from the verb.] The aét of flying back in 
confequence of motion refifted ; refilition. 
Ido feel, 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that fhoots 
My very heart. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
If you ftrike a ball fidelong, not full upon the furface, the 
rebound will be as much the Contrary way ; whether there be 


any fuch refiltence in echoes may be tried. Bacon, 
The weapon with unerring fury flew, 
At his left fhoulder aim’d: nor entrance found ; 
But back, as from a rock, with fwift rebound, 
Harmlefs return’d. Dryden. 


REBU'FF. n. f. [rebuffade, Fr. rebufo, 
quick and {udden refiftance. 
By ill chance 
The ftrong rebuff of fome tumultuous cloud, 
Inftinét with fire and nitre, hurried him ‘ 
As many miles aloft. Mailton’s Parad:fe Loft, b. ii. 
To Repu’rr. v.a. [from the noun.] To beat back; to op- 
pofe with fudden violence. z 
o Resur'LD. v.a. [re and build.) To reedify ; ro reftore 
from demolition ; to repair. 
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Italian.) Repercuffion ; 
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- The fines impofed there were the more queftioned, and te- 
pined againft, becaufe they were afligned to the rebuilding 


and repairing of St. Paul’s church. Clarendon, 
Fine is the fecret, delicate the art, 
To raife the fhades of heroes to our view, 
Rebuild fall’n empires, and old time renew. Be kell 


REBU'KABLE. adj. [trom rebuke.] Worthy of reprehension. 
Rebukable 
And worthy fhameful check it were, to ftand 
On mere mechanick compliment. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop: 
To REBU'KE. v. a. [reboucher; Fr.] Tochide; to reprehend ; 
to reprefs by objurgation. 
I am afham’d ; does not the ftone rebuke me, 
For being more ftone than it ? Shake/p. Winter’s Tale: 
He was rebuked for his iniquity ; the dumb afs, {peaking 
with man’s voice, forbad the madnefs of the prophet. 2 Pet. 
My fon, defpife not thou the chaftening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him. Heb, xii. 15. 
The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer’d, 


Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. Dryden: 
Resu’ke. n.f. [fromthe verb. ] 
1. Reprehenfion ; chiding expreftion ; objurgation. 
Why bear you thefe rebukes, and anfwer not? Shakelp. 


If he will not yield, 
Rebuke and dread corre&tion wait on us, 
And they fhall do their office. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
The channels of waters were feen ; at thy rebuke, O Lord, 
at the blaft of the breath of thy noftrils. Pfalm xviii. 15. 
Thy rebuke hath broken my heart; I am full of heavinels. 
Pfalm \xix. 21. 


The rebukes and chiding to children, fhould be in grave 


and difpaffionate words. Lockes 
Shall Cibber’s fon, without rebuke, 
Swear like a lord ? Pope. 


Should vice expect to {cape rebuke, 
Becaufe its owner is a duke ? Swifts Mifcellanies. 
2. In low language, it fignifies any kind of check. 
He gave him fo terrible a rebuke upon the forehead with his 
heel, that he laid him at his length. L Eftrange. 
Resu’ker. z. f. [from rebuke.) A chider; a reprehender. 
The revolters are profound to make flaughter, though I 
have been a rebuker of them all. Hofea v: 2; 
Re'BUs. n. f. [rebus, Latin.] A word reprefented by a pictures 
Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined themfelves cer- 
tain devices alluding to their names, which we ‘call rebus ¢ 
Matter Jugge the printer, in many of his books, took, to ex- 
preis his name, a nightingale fitting ina bufh with a {crole 
in her mouth, wherein was written jugge, jugge, jugge. Peacs 
To Resu’'r. v.n. [rebuter, F r.] To retire back. Obfolete. 
Themfelves too rudely rigorous, 
Aftonied with the ftroke of theirown hand; | 
Do back rebut, and each to other yielded land. Fa. Queer. 
REBUTTER. n.f An anfwer toa rejoinder. 
To Reca’Ly, v.a. [re and call.) To call back 
to revoke. 
They who recal the church unto that which was at the firft, 
mult fet bounds unto their fpeeches. ooker, b. iv. fi 2 
If Henry were recall’d to life again, 
Thefe news would caufe him once more yield the ghoft. 
Shake/p. Henry Vi. pois 
Neglected long, fhe let the fecret reft; 
Till lov’d recal?d it to her lab’ring breaft. Dryden. 
It is ftrange the foul fhould never once recal over any of its 
pure native ideas, before it borrowed any thing from the body 
‘never any other ideas, but what derive their original from 
that union. Locke. 
To the churches, wherein they were ordained, they might 
of right be recalled as to their Proper church, under pain of 
excommunication. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
It is neceflary to recall to the reader’s mind, the defire 
Ulyifes has to reach his own country. Broome’s Notes on Odyff: 
If princes, whofe dominions lie contiguous, be forced ta 
draw from thofe armies which act againtt France; we muft 
hourly expect having thofe troops recalled, which they now 
leave with us in the midft of a fiege. Swifts Mifcellanies, 
Reca'te. n. f. [from the verb.] Revocation; act or power 
of calling back. 
Other decrees 


5 to call again; 


Againft thee are gone forth, without recall, Milton, 
’Tis done, and fince ’tis done, ’tis paft recal ; 

And fince ’tis paft recal, muft be forgotten, Dryden, 

To RECANT. v.a. [recanto, Lat.] To retra@ 3 to recall 5 
to contradict what one has once faid or done, 

He fhall do this, or elfe I do recant 

The pardon that I late pronounced, Shakefp. Mer. of Ven. 
Eafe would recant vows made in pain, 


iltone 
praife of a tranflation confifts in 
be willing to recant, Dryden. 
d have power to change the fuc- 
eflities of the kingdom require, is 
ng our religion and liberty, that I 

Swift. 
R&ECANTA’TIONS 


If it be thought, that the 
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Recanta'Tion. n. f. [from recant.] Retractation 5 declara- 
tion contradiCtory to a former declaration. 
She could not fee means to join this recantation to the 
former vow. Sidney, b. it. 
The poor man was imprifoned for this difcovery, and 
forced to make a publick recantation. Stillingfleet. 
RECA'NTER. x.f. [from recant.] One who recants. 
The publick body, which doth {eldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itfclf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
OF its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon. Shake/p. 
To RECAPI'TULATE. v. a. [recapituler, Fr. re and capi- 
tulum, Lat.] To repeat again diftincily ; to detail again. 
Hylobares judicioufly and refentingly recapitulates your main 
reafoniugs. More’s Divine Dialogues 
I have been forced to recapitulate thefe things, becaufe 
mankind is not more liable to deceit, than it is willing to 
continue in a pleaiing error. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
RecaPiruLa’Tion. 2. f. [from recapitulate.] Detail repeated; 
diftin@ repetition of the principal points. 
He maketh a recapitulation of the chriftian churches; among 
the reft he addeth the ifle of Eden by name. Raleigh. 
Inftead of raifing any particular ufes from the point that 
has been delivered, let us make a briet recapitulation of the 
whole. South. 
RecaprTuLaTory. adj. [from recapitulate.) Repeating again. 
Recapitulatory exercifes. Garretfon. 
To Reca’ rry. v.a. [re and carry.] To carry back. 
When the Turks befieged Malta or Rodes, pigeons car- 
ried and recarried \ctters. Walton's Angler. 
To RECE'DE. U. 2. {recedo, Latin.] 
1. To fall back; to retreat. 
A deaf noife of founds that never ceafe, 
Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th’ infulted fhoar. 
Ye doubts and fears ! 
Scatter’d by winds recede, and wild in forefts rove. Prior. 
All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
to recede from the center, and every moment would fly out in 


Dryden, 


right lines, if they were not violently reftrained by contiguous , 


matter. 
2. To defift. 
I can be content to recede mach from my own interefts and 
perfonal rights. King Charles. 
They hoped that their gencral aflembly would be pertuaded 
to depart from fome of their demands ; but that, for the pre- 
fent, they had not authority to recede froin any one propo- 
tition. Clarendon, b. viii. 
REcErPT. n. f. [receptum, Latin.] 
1. The act of receiving. 
Villain, thou did’{t deny the gold’s receipt, 
And told me of a miftrefs. Shake/p. Com. of Err. 
It muit be done upon the receit of the wound, before the 
patient’s {pirits be overheated. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory muft not 
be exprefied like the ecitafy of a harlequin, on the receipt of 
a letter from his miftrefs. Dryden. 
2. The place of receiving. 
Jetus faw Matthew fitting at the receipt of cuftom. Matt. 
3. [Recepte, Fr.] A note given, by which money is acknow- 
ledged to have been received. 
4. Reception ; admiffon. 

It is of things heavenly an univerfal declaration, work- 
ing in them, whofe hearts God infpireth with the due confi- 
deration thereof, an habit or difpofition of mind, whereby 
they are made fit veffels, both for the receipt and delivery of 
whatioever fpiritual perfection. Booker, b.v. f. 37. 

5. Reception ; welcome. 
The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth might have 
had a better grace, and perchance have found a gentler 


Bentley. 


receipt. Sidney. 
6. [From recipe.] Prefcription of ingredients. for any compo- 
fition. 
On’s bed of death. 
Many receipts he gave me, chicfly one 
Of his old experience th’ only darling. Shakefp. 


‘That Medea could make old men young again, was no- 
thing elfe, but that, from knowledge of fimplcs, fhe had 
x receipt to make white hair black. Brown’s Vulgar Evrours. 
Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude, Dryd. 
Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 
Write dull receipts how pocms may be made. Pope. 
Scribonius found the recei;t in a letter wrote to Tiberius, 
and was never able to procure the receipt during the empe- 
ror’s life. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
RECEIVABLE. adj. [recevable, Fr. from receive.] Capable of 
being received. Dia. 
To RECEIVE. v. a. [recevoir, Fr, recipio, Lat.] 
1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 
If by this crime he owes the iaw his life, 


Why, let the war recerve "tin valiant gorg Shakefp. 
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A certain nobleman went into a far Country, to receive for 
himiclf a kingdom, and return. Luke xiv. 12. 
2. To take or obtain from another. 
Ye fhall receive of me gifts. . Dan. ii. 6. 
Though I fhould receive a thoufand fhekels of filver in mine 
hand, yet would I not put forth mine hand againft the king’s 
fon. 2 Sam. xviii. 12. 
What? {hall we receive good at the hands of God, and 
fhall we not recerve evil ? Fob ii. 10. 
To them haft thou poured a'drink-offcring ? fhould I re- 
ceive comfort in thefe ? 1j. vit. 6. 
He that doeth wrong, fhall receive for the wrong done; 
and there is no refpect of perfons. Col. iii. 25. 

They lived with the friendfhip and equality of brethren ; 

received no laws from one another, but lived feparately. Locke. 
3. To take any thing communicated. 
Put all in writing that thou giveft out, and recervef? in. 
Eccluf. xlii. Ja 

Draw general conclufions from every particular they meet, 
with: thefe make little truc benefit of hiftory; nay, being 
of forward and aétive {pirits, receive more harm by it. Locke, 

The idea of folidity we recerve by our touch. Locke. 

The fame inability will every one find, who fhall go about 
to fafhion in his underftanding any fimple idea, not received 
in by his fenfes or by reflection. Locke. 

To conceive the ideas we receive from fenfation, confider 
them, in reference to the different ways, whereby they make 
their approaches to our minds. Locke. 

4. To embrace intellectually. : 

We have fet it down as a law, to examine things to the 
bottom, and not to receive upon credit, or reject upon impro- 
babilities. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

In an equal indifferency for all truth; I mean the receiving 
it, in the love of it, as truth; and in the examination of our 
principles, and not receiving any for fuch, till we are fully 
convinced of their certainty, confifts the freedom of the un- 
derftanding. Locke, 

5. To allow. 

Long received cuftom forbidding them to do as they did, 
there was no excule to juftify their act; unlefs, in the fcrip- 
ture, they could fhew fome law, that did licence them thus 
to break a received cuftom. Hooker, b. ii. f. 5 

Will it not be recezu’d, 

When we have mark’d with blood thofe fleepy two, 

And us’d their very daggers ; that they have don’t? 

—W ho dares recerve it other? Shake/p. Macbeto. 

Left any fhould think that any thing in this number eight 
creates the diapafon; this computation of eight is rather a 
thing received, than any true computation. Bacon. 

6. To admit. 

When they came to Jerufalem, they were received of the 
church. AGES XY. he 

Thou fhalt guide me with thy counfel, and afterward re- 
ceive me to glory. Pfalm ìxxiii. 24- 

Let her be {hut out from the camp feven days, and after 
that received in again. Numb. xii. 14. 

Free converfe with perfons of different fects will enlarge 
our charity towards others, and incline us to reccive them 
into all the degrees of unity and afteGtion, which the word cf 
God requires. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

7. Totake as into a veffel. 

He was taken up, and a cloud reccived him out of their 

fight. Aas i Q» 
8. To take into a place or ftate. 

After the Lord had fpoken, he was received up into hea- 

ven, and fat on the right hand of God. Mar. xvi. 19» 
g. To conceive in the mind ; to take intellectually, 
To one of your receiving, 


Enough is fhewn. Shakefpe 
10. To entertain as a gueft. 
Abundance fit to honour, and receive 
Our heav’nly ftranger. Milton. 


Recei’vepness. 2. f. [from received.) General allowance. 
Others will, upon account of the receiucdne/i ot the pro- 
pofed opinion, think it rather worth to be examined, than 
acquiefced in. Baslen 
Recer’ver. n. f. [receveur, Fr. from receive. ] 
1, One to whom any thing is communicated by another. 
All the learnings that his tmecould make him receiver of, 
he took as we do air. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
She from whofe influence all imprefion came, 
But by receivers impotencics lame. 
2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 
There is a receiver, who alone handleth the monies. Bacon. 
In all works of liberality, fomething more is to be conli- 
dered, befides the occation of the givers ; and that is the oc- 
cafion of the receivers. Sprat. 
Gratitude 1s a virtue, difpofing the mind to an inward 
fenic, and un outward acknowledgement of a bencht received, 
together with a readincfs to return the fame, as the occafions 


Denrte 


of the doer fhall require, and the abilities of the receiver CX- 
tend to. 3 South 
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If anc third of the money in trade were locked up, land- 
holders mult receive one third leis for their goods 3 a lefs quan- 
tity of money by enc third being to be diltributcd amonett 
an equal number of recervers. i Locke. 

Wood's halfpence will be offered for fix a penny, and the 
neceliury receivers wiil be lofers of two thirds In their pay. Sw. 

3. One who partakes of the bletied lacramient. 

‘The fignification and fente of the facrament dipole the fpi- 
rit of the rée/ver to admit the grace of the Ipirit of God there 
configned. Laylor’s Worthy Communicant. 
< One who cooperates with a robber, by taking the goods 
which he fteals. 

This is a great caufe of the maintenance of thieves, know- 
ing their receivers always ready ; for were there no receivers, 
there would be no thieves. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

5. The veflel into which fpirits are emitted from the till. 
Thefe liquors, which the wide receiver fill 

Prepar’d with labour, and refin’d with fkill, 

Another courfe to diftant parts begin. Blackmore. 

Alkaline fpirits run in veins down the fides of the receiver 
in dittillations, which will not take fire. Arbuthnot, 

6. The veilel of the air pump, out of which the air is drawn, 
and which therefore receives any body on which experiments 
are tricd. 

The air that in exhaufted receivers of air pumps is exhaled 
from minerals, is as true as to elafticity and denfity or rare- 
faction, as that we rclpire in. Bentley, 

To REcELE’BRATE. v. a. [re and celebrate.] To celebrate anew. 
French air and Englith verfe here wedded lie : 

Who did this knot compofe, 

Again hath brcught the lilly to the rofe ; 

And with their chained dance, 

Recelebrates the joyful match. Benj. Fohnfon. 

Re’cency. n. f [recens, Lat.] Newnefs; new fate. 

A fchirrhus in its recency, whilft it is in its augment, re- 

quircth milder applications than the confirmed one. /Vi/cman. 
Rece’nsion. x. f. [recenfio, Lat.] Enumeration ; review. 

In this recen/ton of monthly flowers, it is to be underftood 

from its firft appearing to its final withering. Evelyn’s Kalen, 
RE’CENT. aaj. [recens, Latin. ] 
1. New; not of long exiftence. 

The ancients were of opinion, that thofe parts, where 
Egypt now is, were formerly fea, and that a confiderable por- 
tion of that country was recent, and formed out of the mud 
difchargzed into the neighbouring fea by the Nile. Woodward. 

2. Late ; not antique. 

Among all the great and worthy perfons, whereof the 
memory remaineth, either ancient or recent, there is not one 
that hath been tranfported to the mad degree of love. Bacon. 

3. Frefh; not long difmiffed from. 
Ulyfles moves, 
Ure’d on by want, and recent from the ftorms, 
The brackifh ouze his manly grace deforms. 
Re’centey. adv. [trom recent.] Newly ; frefhly. 

Thofe tubes, which are moft recently made of fluids, are 

moft flexible:and moft eafily lengthened. Arbuthnot. 
Rece’stTness. n. /. [from recent.| Newnefs; frefhncfs. 

This inference of the recentne/s of mankind froin the re- 
centuc/s of thefe apothcofes of gentile deities, feems too weak 
to bear up this fuppofition of the novitas humani generis. Hale. 

RECEPTACLE. n.f. [receptaculum, Lat.] A. vellel or place 
into which any thing is received. 

When the fharpnefs of death was overcome, he then 
opened heaven, as well to believing gentiles as Jews: heaven 
till then was no receptacle to the fouls of either. Hocker. 

The county of Tipperary, the only county palatine in 
Ireland, is by abule of iome bad ones made a receptacle to rob 
the reft of the counties about it.  Spenfer's State of Ireland, 

As ina vault, an ancient receptacle, 

Where for thefe many hundred years, the bones 

Of all my buricd ancettors are packt. Shakefp. 

‘The eye of the foul, or receptacle of fapicnce and divine 
knowlcdee. Raleigh's [liftory of the World. 

Left paradife a receptacle prove l 

‘To {pirits foul, and all my trees their prey. Milton. 

‘Their intelligence, put in at the top of the horn, fhall 
convey it into a little receptacle at the bottom. Mdiifon. 

‘Thefe are convenicncics to private perfons ; inftead of being 
receptacles for the truly poor, they tempt men to pretend po- 
verty, in order to fhare the advantages. Atterbury. 

‘Though the fupply from this great receptacle below be con- 
tinual and alike to all the globe; yet when it arrives near the 
furface, where the hcat is not fo uniform, it is lubject to 

© yiciffitudes. i Woodward. 
Recerriscity. n. f. (receptus, Lat.] Poffibi ty of receiving. 

‘The peripatctick matter is a pure unactuate poweni my 

this conceited vacuum a mere receptibility. £ anvil. 
Relcrerary. n. f. [receptus, Lat.] Thing received. Notin ule. 

They, which behold the prefent {tate of things, oct 
condemn our fobcr enquiries in the doubtful appertenancies o 
arts and receptavies of philofophy. Brown, 

Recr’prion. x. f. (receptus, Latin. ] 
1. l'he aét of receiving. 


3? 


Pope. 
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Both ferve completely for the reception and communication 

of learned knowledge. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

In this animal are found parts official unto nutrition, which 

were its aliment the empty recepiicn of air, provifions had 

been fuperfluous. Brown's Fulgar Hrrours. 

2. The ftate of being received. 

3. Admiiion of any thing communicated. 
Caufes, according {till 

To the reception of their matter, act ; 

Not to th’ extent of their own fphere. Milton's Par. Loft. 

In fome animals, the avenues, provided by nature for the 
reception of fenfations, are few, and the perception, they are 
received with, obfcure and dull. Locke. 

4. Readmiffion. 
All hope is loft 

Of my reception into grace. 

5. The aét of containing. 

I cannot furvey this world of fuid matter, without think- 
ing on the hand that firft poured it out, and made a proper 
channel for its reception. Addijoi. 

6. Treatment at rft coming; welcome; entertainment. 

This fucceffion of fo many powerful methods being farther 
prefcribed by God, have found fo difcouraging a reception, 
that nothing but the violence of itorming or battery can pre- 
tend to prove fuccefsful. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Pretending to confult 

About the great reception of their king, 

Thither to come. 

7- Opinion generally admitted. 

Philofophers, who have quitted the popular doétrines of 
their countries, have fallen into as extravagant opinions, as 
even common reception countenanced. Locke. 

8. Recovery. 

He was right glad of the French king’s reception of thofe 

towns from Maximilian. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Re’cepTive. adj. [receptus, Lat. ] Having the quality of ad- 
mitting what is communicated. 

The foul being, as it is active, perfected by love of that 
infinite good, fhall, as it is recestive, be alfo perfected wich 
thofe fupernatural paffions of joy, peace and delight. Hosker. 

The pretended firft matter is capable of all forms, and the 
imaginary fpace is receptive of all bodies. Glanvill. 

RECEPTORY. adj. (receptus, Lat.) Generally or popularly 
admitted. 

Although therein be contained many excellent things, and 
verified upon his own experience, yet are there many alfo 
receptory, and will not endure the teft. Brown: 

Rece’ss. n. f. [receffus, Latin.] 
1. Retirement ; retreat; withdrawing ; feceffion. 

What tumults could not do, an army muft; my recef hath 
given them confidence that I may be conquered. K. Charles. 

Fair Thames fhe haunts, and ev’ry ucighb’ring grove, 
Sacred to foft rece/s and gentle love. i 
2. Departure. 

We come into the world, and know not how; we live in 
it in a felf-nefcience, and go hence again, and are as igno- 
rant of our recefs. Glanvill’s Scepf. 

3- Place of retirement; place of fecrecy ; private abode. 
This happy place, our fweet 
Rece/s, and only confolation left. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The deep receffes of the grove he gain’d. Dryden. 

I with that a crowd of bad writers do not rufh into the 

quiet of your receffes, Dryden’s Don Sebaftian, 
4. [Recez, Fr.] Perhaps an abftract of the proceedings of an 
imperial dict. 

In the imperial chamber, the proétors have a florin taxed 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Ailton. 


rior. 


and allowed them for every fubftantial rece/s. Ayliffe. 
5. Departure into privacy. 
The great feraphick lords and cherubim, 
In clofe recefs, and fecret conclave fat. Milton. 


In the rece/s_of the jury, they are to confider their evi- 


dence. Hale. 
6. Remiffon or fufpenfion of any procedure. 


On both fides they. made rather a kind of recefs, than a 
breach of treaty, and concluded upon a truce. Bacon, 

L conceived this parliament would find work, with conve- 
nient receffes, for the firt three ycass. King Charles. 

7. Removal to diftance. 

Whattoever fign the fun poffefled, whofe rece/s or Vicinity 
defineth the quarters of the year, thofe of our fcalons were 
actually exiftent. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

8. Privacy ; fecrecy of abode. 
Good verle, rece/s and fotitude requires ; 

And cafe from cares, and unditturb’d defires, 

9.) Secret part. 

In their myfterics, and moft fecret recefjesy and adyta of 
their religion, their heathen priefts betrayed and lcd their vo- 
taries into all the moft horrid unnatural fins. Haninonid. 
z Every fcholar fhould acquaint himfelf with a fuperficial 

_icheme of ail the feicnces, yet there is no neceffity for every 
man of learning to enter into thcir diñiculties and deep 
recelfes. IF asts’s Improvement of the Aiind. 
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Dryden. 
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Rece’sston. n. f. [receffio, Lat.] The at of retreating. 
To RECHA’NGE. v.a. [rechanger, Fr. re and change.] To 
change again. 

Thofe cnduedwith forefight, work with facility ; others are 
perpetually changing and rechanging their work. Dryden. 

To Recua‘rce. v. a. [recharger, Fr. re and charge.] 
1. To accufe in return. 

The fault, that we find with them, is, that they over- 
much abridge the church of her power in thefe things : where- 
upon they recharge us, as if in thefe things we gave the church 
a liberty, which hath no limits or bounds. Hooker. 

2. To attack anew. 
They charge, recharge, and all along the fea 
They drive, and fquander the huge Belgian fleet. Dryden. 
Recuea’t. n.f. Among hunters, a leflon which the huntf- 
man winds on the horn, when the hounds have loft their 
game, to call them back from purfuing a counterfcent. Bail. 

That a woman conceived me, I thank her ; but that I will 
have a recheat winded in my forehead, or hang my bugle in 
an invifible baldrick, all women fhall pardon me. — Shake/p. 

RECIDIVA’TION. ^. f. [recidivus, Lat.] Backflidine ; falling 
again. 

P Our renewed obedience is ftill moft indifpenfably required, 
though mixed with much of weaknefs, frailties, recidivations, 
to make us capable of pardon. Hammonds Praé, Cat. 

Recipivous. adj. [rectdivus, Lat.] Subject to fall again. 
Re‘cipe. n. f. [recipe, Lat. the term ufed by phyficians, when 
they direct ingredients.) A medical prefcription. 

I fhould enjoin you travel; for abfence doth in a kind re- 
move the caufe, and anfwers the phyticians firlt recipe, vo- 
miting and purging ; but this would be too harfh. Suckling. 

‘Th’ apothecary train is wholly blind, 

From files a random recipe they take, 

And many deaths of one prefcription make. 

RECIPIENT. n. f. [recipiens, Latin. } 
1. The receiver ; that to which any thing is communicated. 

‘Though the images, or whatever elfe is the caufe of fenfe, 
may be alike as from the object, yet may the reprefentations 
be varied according to the nature of the recipient. Glanvill. 

2. [Recipient, Fr.) The veflel into which fpirits are driven by 
the ftill. 

The form of found words, diffolved by chymical prepara- 
tion, ceafes to be nutritive ; and after all the labours of the 
alembeck, leaves in the recipient a fretting corrofive. D. of Pie. 

RECIPROCAL. adj. [reciprocus, Lat. reciproque, Fr.] 
3. Acting in viciffitude ; alternate. 

Corruption is reciprocal to generation ; and they two are as 

nature’s two boundaries, and guides to life and death. Bacon. 
What if that light, 

To the terreftial. moon be as a ftar, 

Enlight’ning her by day, as fhe by night, 

This earth ? reciprocal, if land be there, 

Fields and inhabitants. 

2. Mutual ; done by each to each. 

Where there’s no hope of a reciprocal aid, there can be no 
reafon for the mutual obligation. L’Eftrange. 

In reciprocal duties, the failure on one fide juftifies not a 
failure on the other. Clariffa. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 

Thefe two rules will render a definition reciprocal with the 
thing defined ; which, in the fchools, fignifies, that the de- 
finition may be ufed in the place of the thing defined. /Vatts. 

4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, when, in four num- 
bers, the fourth number is fo much lefler than the fecond, as 
the third is greater than the firft, and vice verfa. Harris. 

According to the laws of motion, if the bulk and activity 
of aliment and medicines are in reciprocal proportion, the ef- 
fect will be the fame. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

RECIPROCALLY. adv. [from reciprocal.] Mutually ; inter- 
changeably. 
His mind and place 

Infecting one another reciprocally. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

Make the bodies appear enlightened by the fhadows which 
bound the fight, which caufe it to repofe for fome {pace of 
time; and reciprocally the fhadows may be made fenfible by 
enlightening your ground. Dryden. 

If the diftance be about the hundredth part of an inch, 
the water will rife to the height of about an inch ; and if the 
diftance be greater or lefs in any proportion, the height will 
be reciprocally proportional to the diftance very nearly : for the 
attraétwe force of the glaffes is the fame, whether the diftance 
betwecn them be greater or lels; and the weight of the wa- 
ter drawn up is the fame, if the height of it be reciprocally 
proportional to the height of the glafles. — Netuton’s Opticks. 

Thole two particles do reciprocally afe& each other with 
the fame force and vigour, as they would do at the fame di- 
{tance in any other fituation. Bentley. 

RECIPROCALNESS. n. f. [from reciprocal.) Mutual return ; 
alternatencfs. 

The reciprocalne/s of the injury onght to allay the difplea- 
fure at it. , Decay of Piety. 

To RecrpRocaTE. V.. [reciprocus, Lat. \reciproguer, Fr. J 
To act interchangeably ; to altcrnate. 


Dryden, 


Milton. 
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| One brawny fmith the puffing bellows plies, 


And draws, and blows reciprocating air. Dryden, 
From whence the quick reciprocating breath, 
The lobe adhefive, and the fweat of death. Crash 


RecipRoca’TIon. n.f. [reciprocatia, from reci, rocus, Latin. ] 
Alternation ; a&tion interchanged. 
Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no fuch rie proca- 
tion of rarefaction, condenfation and feparation. Bacon, 
That Ariftotle drowned himfelf in Euripus, as defpairing 
to refolve the caufe of its reciprocation or cbb and flow feven 
times a day, is generally believed. Brown, 
Where the bottom of the fea is owze or fand, it is 
the motion cf the waters, fo far as the reciprocation of the fea 
extends to the bottom, brought to a level. Ray. 
The fyftole refembles the torcible bending of a fpring, and 
the diaftole its flying out again to its natural lite: what is the 


principal efficient of this recttrocation ? Ray. 
Recrston. n.f: [rect/us, Lat.) “Whe a& of cutting off. 
Recr Ta. n. f. {from recite.) 
1. Repetition; rehcarfal. 
The laft are repetitions and recitals of the firft. Denham. 


This often fets him on cimpty boafts, and betrays him into 


vain fantaftick recitals of his own performances. Addifin. 
2. Enumeration. 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime, 
Is mighty hard. Pas 


Recita’Tion. n. f. [from reite.] Repetition ; reheartal. 

If menaecs of {cripture fall upon men’s perfons, if they are 
but the recztations and defcriptions of God’s decreed wrath, 
and thofe decrees and that wrath have no refpect to the ac- 
tual fins of men ; why fhould terrors refrain me from fin 
when prefent advan‘age invites me to it ? Hanai 

He ufed philofophical arguments and recitations. Temple. 

Re‘crraTive. ) z. f. [from recite.) A kind of tuneful pres 
RecitTati’vo. § nunciation, more mufical than common 
fpeech, and lefs than fong; chaunt. 

He introduced the examples of moral virtue, writ in verle, 
and performed in recitative mufick, Dryden. 

By finging peers upheld on either hand, 
Then thus in quaint recitativo {poke. Dunciad, b. iv. 
To RECITE. v. a. [recito, Lat. reciter, Fr.] To rehearie ; 
to repeat ; to enumerate ; to tell over. 
While Telephus’s youthful charms, 

His rofy neck, and winding arms, 

With endlefs rapture you recite, 

And in the tender name delight. Addifon. 

The thoughts of geds let Granville’s verfe recite, 

And bring the fcenes of op’ning fate to light. 

If we will rectte nine hours in ten, 
You lofe your patience. Pope's Epiftles of Horace. 
Recrvre. n. f. [recit, Fr. from the verb.] Recital. Not in ufe. 

This added to all former recites or obfervaticns of long- 
liv’d races, makes it eafy to conclude, that health and long 
life are the bleflings of the poor as well as rich. Teniple. 

To RECK. v.n [pecan, Saxon.] To care; to heed; to 
mind ; to rate at much ; to be in care. Outof ufe. Reck 
is ftill retained in Scotland. 

Thou’s but a lazy loorde, 

And recks much of thy fwinke, 

That with fond terms and witlefs words, 

To bleer mine eyes do’ft think. 

Good or bad, 
What do I reck, fith that he dy’d entire. 
I reck as little what betideth me, 
As much I wifh all good befortune you. 
Of night or lonelinefs it recks me not ; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 

Left fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 

Of our unowned fifter. 

With that care loft 

Went all his fear ; of God, or hell or worfe 

He reck’d not. 

To Reck. v.a. To heed ; to care for. 

This fon of mine, not recking danger, and neglecting the 
prefent good way he was in of doing himfelf good, came 
hither to do this kind office to my un{peakable grief. Sieny. 

If I do lofe thee, I do lofe a thing, . 


Pe'e, 


Spenfer. 
Fairy Queen, 
Shake/9. 
Milten. 


Liiltcn. 


That none but fcols would rect. Sh.ike/p. 
Do not you as ungracious parfons do, 

Who few the fteep and thorny way to heav'n ; 

Yet like unthinking recklefs libertines, 

That in the foft path of dalliance treads, 

Recks not his own rede. Shakefp. 


Re'ckLess. adj. [from reck; pecccleay, Saxcn.] Carelels ; 
heedlefs ; mindlefs ; untouched. See RECK. 


It made the king as recklefs, as them diligent, Sidney. 
I'll after, more to be reveng’d of Eglamour 
Than for the love of reckle/s Silvia. Shakslp. 


He apprchends death no more dreadfully, but as a drunken 
flecp ; carelefs, reck/e/', and fearlefs of what’s pait, prefent 
or tocome; infentible of mortality and defperatzly mortal. Sha. 


Next 
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Next this was drawn the reck/efs cities flame, 
When a firange hell pour'd down from heaven therecame. 
Cawley. 
Re'ckresness. ”- f. [from rect. This word in the feventeenth 
article is erronccufly written wrercble/snefs.] Carelefsneis ; 
vence. 
Ba Se cin) good foriunes began to breed a proud recklef- 
ne/s in them. Sidney. 
To RECKON. v.a. [neccan, Saxon; reckenen, Dutch.] 
1. To number ; to count. l 

The prieft fhall reckon unto him. the money according to 

the years that remain, and it fhall be abated. Lev. xxvii. 18. 
Numb’ring of his virtues praife, 

Death loft the reckoning of his days. Crafhaw. 

When are qucftions belonging to all finite exiftences by us 
reckencd from fome known parts of this fenfible world, and 
from fome certain epochs marked out by motions in it. Locke. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, return- 
ing at cquidiftant periods, would as well ferve nen to reckon 
their years by, as the motions of the fun. Locke. 

I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outfide of the 
church, though I only told three fides of it. Addifon. 

Would the Dutch be content with the military government 
and revenues, and reckon it among what fhall be thought ne- 
ceflary for their barrier ? Swift's Mifcellanies. 

A multitude of cities are reckoned up by the geographers, 
particularly by Ptolemy. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To efteem ; to account. 

Where we cannot be perfuaded that the will of God is, 
we fhould far reject the authority of men, as to reckon it 
nothing. Hooker. 

Varro’s aviary is ftill fo famous, that it is reckoned for one 
of thofe notables, which men of foreign nations record. /Vott. 

For him I reckon not in high eftate ; 

But thee, whofe ftrength, while virtue was her mate, ] 

Might have fubdu’d the earth. Miltons Agonifles. 

People, young and raw, and foft-natured, are apt to think 
it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendfhip 
a fure price of another man’s: but when experience fhall have 
fhewn them the hardnefs of moft hearts, the hollowne(s of 
others and the batenefs of all, they will find that a friend is 
the gift of God, and that he only, who made hearts, can 
unite them. South's Sermons. 

3. To affign in an account. 

To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, 

but of debt. Romans iv. 4. 
To Re'cKON. vV. n. 
1. To compute ; to calculate. À 

We may fairly reckon, that this firft age of apoftles, with 
that fecond generation of many who were thcir immediate 
converts, extended to the middle of the fecond century. Add. 

2. To ftate an account. 
We fhall not fpend a large expence of time, 
Before we reckon with your feveral loves, 
And make us even with you. 
3. To charge to account. 
I call pofterity 
Into the debt, and reckon on her head. 
. To pay a penalty. 
$ i they fail cii bounden duty, they fhall reckon for it 
one day. Sanderfon's Judgment. 
. To call to punifhment. 

God fuffers the moft grievous fins cf particular perfons to 
go unpunifhed in this world, becaufe his juftice will have an- 
other opportunity to meet and reckon with them. —Titlot/on. 

6. [Compter fur, Fr.] To lay ftrets or dependance upon. 

You reckon upon loling your friends kindnefs, when you 
have fufficiently convinced them, they can never hope for 
any of yours. Temples Mdifcellanies. 

RE'CKONER. n. f. [from reckon} One who computes; one 
who calculates coft. 

Reckoners without their hoft muft reckon twice. 

Re/cKONING. a. f. [from reckon. } 
y. Computation ; calculation. 
2. Account of time. 
Can’ft thou their reck’nings keep? the time compute ? 
When their fwoln bellies fhall enlarge their fruit. Sandys. 
Bi Accounts of debtor and creditor. 
They that know how thcir own reck'ning gocs, 

Account not what they have, but what they lofe. Daniel. 

It is with a man and his confcience, as with one man and 
another; even reckoning makes lafting friends; and the way 
to make reckonings even, is to make them often. South. 

4. Money charged by an hoft. 

His indultry is up ftairs and down ; his eloquence the parcel 
of a reckoning. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

When a man’s verfes cannot be underitood, it ftrikes a 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shak. 

A coin would have a nobler ufe than to pay a reckoning. Add. 

5. Account taken. 

‘There was no reckoning made with them of the moncy de- 

livered iato their hand. 2 Kings, 


Shake/p. 


Benj, Fohnfon, 


Camden, 
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6. Eftcem; account; eftimation. 

Beauty, though in as great excellency in yourfelf as in any, 
yet you make no further reckoning of it, than of an outward 
fading benefit nature beilowed. Sidney. 

Were they all of as great account as the beft among them, 
with us notwithftanding they ought not to be of fuch reckon- 
ing, that their opinion fhould caule the laws of the church to 
give place. Hooker's Preface. 

To RECLAIM. v. a. [reclamo, Latin. ] 
I. To reform ; to correct. 

He {pared not the heads of any mifchievous practices, but 
fhewed fharp judgment on them for enfample fake, that all 
the meaner fort, which were infected with that evil, might, 
by terror thereof, be reclaimed and faved. Spenjer. 

This errour whofoever, is able to reclaim, he fhall fave more 
in one fummer, than Themifon deftroy’d in any autumn. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errour's. 
Reclaim your wife from {trolling up and down 

To all affizes. Dryden's Juvenal. 

"Tis the intention of providence, in all the various expref- 
fions of his goodnefs, to reclaim mankind, and to engage their 
obedience. Rogers’s Sermons. 

The penal laws in being againft papifts have been found 
ineffectual, and rather confirm than reclaim men from their 
errors. Swift. 

2. [Reclamer, Fr.] To reduce to the ftate defired. 

It was for him to haften to let his people fee, that he meant 
to govern by law, howloever he came in by the {word ; and 
fit alfo to reclaim them, to know him for their king, whom 
they had fo lately talked of as an enemy. Bacon. 

Much labour is requir’d in trees, to tdme 

Their wild diforder, and in ranks reclaim. 

Minds fhe the dangers of the Lycian coaft ? 

Or is her tow’ring flight reclaim’d, 

By feas from Icarus’s downfal nam’d ? 

Vain is the call, and ufelefs the advice. 

3- To recall ; to cry out againft. 
The head-ftrong horfes hurried O€avius, the trembling 
charioteer, along, and were deaf to his reclaiming them. Dryd. 
Oh tyrant love ! 
Wifdom and wit in vain reclaim, 
And arts but foften us to feel thy flame. 
4. To tame. 
Upon his fift he bore 

An eagle well reclaim’ d. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Are not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, tygers and 
bears reclaimed by good ufage ? L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

To Recuine. v. a. [reclino, Lat. recliner, Fr.] To lean back ; 
to lean fidewife. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


The mother 
Reclin’d her dying head upon his breaft. 
While thus fhe refted, on her arm reclin’d, 
The purling ftreams that through the meadow ftray’d, 
In drowly murmurs lull’d the gentle maid. Addifon, 
To RecLr'ne. v.n. To reft; to repofe ; to lean. 
REcii/Ne. adj. [reclinis, Lat.] In a leaning pofture. 
They fat recline 
On the foft downy bank, damatk’d with fow’rs. Milton, 
To Recto’se. v. a. [re and che.] To clofe again. 
The filver ring fhe pull’d, the door reclos’d; 

The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 

To the ftrong ftaples inmoft depth reftor’d, 

Secur’d the valves. 

To Rectu’pe. v. a. [recludo, Lat.] To open. 

The ingredients abforb the inteftinal fuperfluities, reclude 
oppilations, and mundify the blood. Harvey. 

RecLu'se. adj. [reclus, Fr. reclufus, Lat.] Shut up; retired. 

This muft be the inference of a mere contemplative ; a 

recluje that converfes only with his own meditations. D. of P. 
The nymphs 

Meliffan, facred and reclufe to Ceres, 

Pour ftreams felect, and purity of waters. 
Tall the live long day 
Confume in meditation deep, reclufe from human converfe. 
Philips, 
RECOAGULA’TION. n. f. [re and coagulation ] Second coagu- 
lation. 

This falt, diffolved in a convenient quantity of watcr, does 
upon its recoagulation difpofe of the aqucous particles among 
its own faline ones, and fhoot into cryftals. Boyle. 

RECO'GNISANCE. n. f. [recognifance, Fr.] 
1. Acknowledgement of perfon or thing. 
2. Badge. 

Apparent it is, that all men are cither chriftians or not; if 
by external profeffion they be chriftians, then are thev of the 
vifible church of Chrift; and chriftians by external profeffion 
they are all, whofe mark of recognizance hath in it thofe 
things mentioned, yet although they be impious idolators and 
wicked hereticks, Hooker, b. iii fc 1. 

` . È b bd e 
She did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love, 


a 


Which I Arf gave her ; an handkerchief, 


Dryden. 


Pope's Odvfiey. 


Prior. 


Shatefp. 
Peds 
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3. A bond of record teftifying the recognifor to owe unto the 
recognifee a certain fum of money ; and is acknowledged in 
fome court of record : and thofe that are mere recogniiances 
are not fealed but enrolled : It is alfo uted for the verdict of 
the twelve men empannclled upon an aize: Cowel. 

The Englifh fhould not marry with any Irifh, unlefs bound 
by recognifance with fureties, to continue loyal. Davies. 

To Recocnr‘se. v. a. [recogno/co, Lat. ] 

1. To acknowledge ; to recover and avow knowledge of any 
perfon or thing. 
The Britith cannon formidably roars, 


While ftarting from his oozy bed, 
Th’ afferted ocean rears his reverend head, 


To view and recogni/e his ancient lord. Dryden. 
Then firft he recognis’d th’ ethereal gucft, 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaft. Pope. 


2. To review ; to reexamine. 

However their caufes {peed in your tribunals, Chrift will 

recognife them at a greater. South, 
Recocnisre’. n. f. He in whofe favour the bond is drawn. 
Reco’Gnisor. n. Jı He who gives the recognifance. 
Recocnr'rion. n. f. [recognitio, Latin. ] 
1. Review ; renovation of knowledge. 

The virtues of fome being thought expedient to be annually 
had in remembrance, brought in a fourth kind of publick 
rcading, whereby the lives of fuch faints had, at the time of 
their yearly memorials, folemn recognition in the church of 
God. Hooker, b. iii. f. 20. 

2. Knowledge confefled. 

Every fpecies of fancy hath three modes ; recognition of a 
thing, as prefent; memory of it, as paft; and forefight of it, 
as to come. Grew’s Cofmol. 

3. Acknowledgment. 

If the recognition or acknowledgment of a final concord, 
upon any writ of covenant finally, be taken by juftice of af- 
fize, and the yearly value of thofe lands be declared by affi- 
davit made before the fame juftice ; then is the recognition and 
value figned with the hand-writing of that juftice. Bacon. 

To Recort. v.n. [reculers Fr] 
1. To rufh back in confequence of refiftance, which cannot be 
overcome by the force impreffed. 
The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me ; in himfelf too mighty. 
Revenge, at firft though fweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itfelf recoils. 
’ Amazement feiz’d 
All th’ hoft of heav’n, back they recoild, afraid 
At firft. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Evil on itfelf fhall back recoil. Milton. 
Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 
Like guns o’ercharg’d, breaks, mifles or recoils. Denham. 
My hand’s fo fott, his heart fo hard, 

The blow recoils, and hurts me while I ftrike! Dryden. 

Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by endea- 
vouring to reafon men into a contrary perfuafion, nature will 
ftill recoil, and at laft return to itfelf. Tillotfen. 

2. To fall back. 
Ye both forewearied be ; therefore a while 

I read you reft, and to your bowers recoil. 

Ten paces huge 
He back recoil’d; the tenth on bended knee, 
His mafly fpear upftay’d. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 
3. To fail; to fhrink. i 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
To Recor'n. v.a. [re and coin.) To coin over again. 

Among the Romans, to preferve great events upon their 
coins, when any particular picce of money grew very fcarce, 
it was often recoined by a fucceeding emperor. Addifon. 

Recornace. n. f. [re and coinage.} The act of coining anew. 
The mint gained upon the late ftatute, by the recoinage of 
groats and half-groats, now twelvepences and fixpences. Bac. 
To RECOLLECT. v.a. {recolleéius, Lat.} 
1. To recover to memory. 
It did relieve my paffion much ; 

More than-light airs and recolleéted terms 

Of thefe moft brifk and giddy paced times. Shakefp. 

Recolleét every day the things feen, heard, or read, which 
made any addition to your under{tanding. Watts s Logick. 

2. Yo recover reafon or refolution. 
The Tyrian queen 
Admir’d his fortunes, more admir’d the man 5 
Then recolleéted {tood. Dryden's Æneis. 
3. To gather what is fcattered ; to gather again. 

Now that God hath made his light radiate in his word, 
men may recolleé? thofe {cattered divine beams, and kindling 
with them the topicks proper to warm our affections, enflame 
holy zeal. Boyle. 

RECOLLECTION. x. f. [from recolleéi.] Recovery of notion ; 
revival in the memory. 

Recolleétion is when an idea is fought after by the mind, and 
with pain and endeavour found, and brought again in view. 

2 Locke, 


S kakefp: 
Milton. 


Fairy Quem. 
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Let us take care that we fleep not without fuch a rerollec- 
tion of the actions of the day as may reprefent any thing that 


is remarkable, as matter of forrow or thankigiving. Taylor. 
The laft image of that troubled heap, 
When fenfe fubfides, and fancy fports in fleep, 
Though paft the recolleétion of the thought, 
Becomes the ftuff of which our dream is wrought. Pope. 


To RECO'MFORT. v. a. {re and comfort.] 
1. To comfort or confole again. 


What place is there left, we may hope our wocs to rex 


comfort. Sidney, b. i. 
Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tides, 
As the recomforted through th’ gates, — Shake/p. Corisianus. 
As one from fad difmay i 
Recomforted, and, after thoughts difturb’d, 
Submitting to what feem’d remedilefs. 
2. To give new ftrength. 

In itrawberries, it is ufual to help the ground with muck ; 
and likewile to recomfort it fometimes with muck put to the 
roots; but to water with muck water is not praclifed. Bacon. 

To RECOMME’NCE. U. @. [recommencer, Fr. re and commence. ] 
To begin anew. 

To RECOMMEND. v. a. [recommender, Fr. re and commend ] 

1. To praife to another. 

2. To make acceptable. 

Mecenas recommended Virgil and Horace to Auguftus, 
whofe praifes helped tg make him popular while alive, and 
after his death have made him precious to poftcrity. Dryden. 

A decent boldnefs ever meets with friends, 

Succeeds, and ev’n a firanger recommends. 

3. To commit with prayers. 
They had been recommended to the grace of God. As xiv. 
ReCOMME’/NDABLE. adj. [recommendableyl'r. froin recommend. } 
Worthy of recommendation or prai. 

Though thefe purfuits fhould malt out no pretence to ad- 
vantage, yet, upon the account of Nonour, they are recom- 
mendable. Glanuill’s Preface to Scepf. 

RecomMenpDA’TION. n.f. [recommendation, Fr. irom recom- 
mend. | 

1. The act of recommending. 

2. That which fecures to one a kind reception from another. 

Poplicola’s doors were opened on the outfide, to fave che 
people even the common civility of afking entrance; where 
misfortune was a powerful recommendatien ; and where want 
itfelf was a powerful mediator. Dryden. 

RECOMME'NDATORY. adj. [from recommend.] That which 
commends to another. 

Verfes recommendatory they have commanded me to prefix 
before my book. Swift. 

RECOMME/NDER. ^. f. [from recommend.] One who recom- 
mends. 

St. Chryfoftom, as great a lover and recommender of the 
folitary {tate as he was, declares it to be no proper fchool for 
thofe who are to be leaders of Chrift’s flock. Atterbury. 

To Recommi'r. v. a. [re and commit.) To commit anew. 

When they had bailed the twelve bifhops, who were in 
the Tower, the houfe of commons expoftulated with them, 
and caufed them to be recommutted. Clarendon. 

To Recompa'ct. [re and compac?.] To join anew. 
Repair 
And recompaé my {catter’d body. Donuz. 
To RECOMPE'NSE. V.a. [recompenfer, Fr. re and compen/c, Lat. ] 
1. To repay ; to requite. 

Continue faithful, and we will recompenfe you. 1 Mac. x. 

Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by recompenfing 
his way upon his own head. 2 Chron. vi. 23. 

2. ‘To give in requital. 

Thou waft begot of them, and how canf thou recompen/e 
them the things they have done for thce ! Leeluf. viii. 28. 

Recompenfe to no man evil ior evil. Rom. xii. 17. 

3. To compenfate ; to make up by fomething equivalent. 

French wheat, which is bearded, requireti: the beft foil, 
recompen/ing the {ame with a prohtable plenty. Carew. 

Solyman, willing them to be of good cheer, faid, that he 
would in fhort time find occafion for them to recompenje that 
difgrace, and again to fhew thcir approved valour. — Avoiizs. 

He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and the com- 
plement thereof, recompen/eth the flowncfs of his maturation. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


4. To redeem; to pay for. 
If the man have no kinfinan to recompen/e the trefpafs unto, 
let it be recompenfed unto the Lord. Nurm. Ved. 
RECOMPENSE. m fi [reco:npen/e, Fr. from the verb. ] 
Thouw’rr io far before, 
That fwifteft wing of reconpenje is flow 
To overtake thee. 


2. Equivalent ; compenfation. l 
Wife men thought the vaft advantage from their learming 

and integrity an ample recompenfe tor any inconvenience trom. 
their pafiion. : Clarendon. 
Your mother’s wrongs a recompenje fhall meet, 

I lay my fceptre at her daughter's feat: 


Shakep. 


$ 
Dryden. 
.RCOMPILEMENT. 
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RecoMPrLEMENT. 7. f. [re and compilement.] New com- 
ilement. . 

Although I had a purpofe to make a particular digeft or re- 
compilement of the laws, I laid it afide. Bacon. 

To Recompo’sF. V. A. [recompofer, Fr. re and compo,e. } 

tle or quict anew. 

- ss nae tranfported, that he could not receive anfwer 
from God, till by mufick he was recompo/fed. Taylor. 
9, To form or adjuft anew. 
We produced a lovely purple, which we can deftroy or 
recompofe at plealure, by fevering or reapproaching the edges 
of the two irifes. Boyle on Colours. 
Recomposr TION. %. fe [re and compofition.] Compofition re- 


newei. 
To RECONCILE. v. a. [reconcilier, Fr. recencilio, Lat.] 
t. To make to like again. 
This noble paffion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black fcruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 


To thy good truth and honour. Shakefp. 
Submit to Czfar; 
And reconcile thy mighty foul to life. Addifon’s Cato. 


9. To make to be liked again. 
Many wiie men, who knew the treafurer’s talent in re- 
moving prejudice, and reconciling himfelf to wavering affec- 
tions, belicy d the lofs of the duke was unfeafonable. Claren. 
He that has accuftomed himfelf to take up with what eafily 
offers itfelf, has reafon to fear he fhall never reconcile himfelf 
to the fatigue of turning things in his mind, to difcover their 
more retired fecrets, Locke. 
‘a. To make any thing confiftent. 
The great men among tlic ancients underftood how to re- 
concile manual labour with affairs of ftate. Locke. 
Queftions of right and wrong 
Which though our contciences have reconciled, 
My learning cannot anfwer. Southern’s Spartan Dame. 
Some figures monftrous and mifhap’d appear, 
Confider’d fingly, or beheld too near ; 
Which but proportion’d to their light or place, 
Die diftance reconciles to form and grace. 
. To reftore to favour. 
So thou fhalt do for every one that erreth and is fimple, 
fo fhall ye reconcile the houfe. Ezek. xlv. 20. 
Let him live before thee reconcil’d. Milton, 
RECONCILEABLE. adj. [reconciliable, Fr. from recencile.] 
x. Capable of renewed kindnefs. 
2. Confiftent ; poflible to be made confiftent. _ 
What we did was again{ft the dictates of our own con- 
{cience ; and confequently never makes that act reconcileable 
with a regenerate eftate, which otherwile would not be 


fo 


Pope. 


š Hammond, 
The different accounts of the numbers of fhips are recon- 


cileable, by fuppoling that fome fpoke of the men of war 
only, and others added the tranfports. Arbuthnot. 

‘The bones, to be the moft convenient, ought to have been 
as light, as was reconcileable with fufficient ftrength. 

RECONCILEABLENESS. 71. f. [from reconcileable. ] 
1. Confiftence ; pofhibility to be reconciled. 

The cylinder is an inanimate lifelefs trunk, which hath no- 
thing of choice or will in it; and therefore cannot be a fit 
refemblance to fhew the reconci/eablene/s of fate with choice. 

Hammond. 

Difcerning how the leveral parts of {cripture are fitted to 
feveral timcs, perfons and occurrences, we thall difcover not 
only a reconcileablene/s, but a friendihip and perfect harmony 
betwixt texts, that here feem moft at variance. Boyle. 

2. Difpofition to renew love. 
RECONCI LEMENT. n. f. [from reconcile.] 
1. Reconciliation ; renewal of kindnefs ; favour reftored. 
No cloud 
Of anger fhall remain ; but peace affur’d 
And reconcilement. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iii, 
Creature fo fair ! his reconcilement feeking, 
Whom fhe had difpleas’d. Mailton’s Paradife Loft, b. x.- 
2. Friendfhip renewed. 

Anjury went beyond all degree of reconcilement. Sidney. 

On one fide great referve, and very great refentment on the 
other, have enflamed animofities, fo as to make all reconcile- 
ment impracticable. Swift. 

Reconcr'cer. x. f. [from reconcile.] 
I. One who renews friend{nip betwecn others. 
2. One who difcovers the confiftence between propofitions. 

Part of the world know how to accommodate St. James 

and St. Paul, better than fome late reconcilers. Norris. 

ReconemiA‘rion. n. f. [reconctltatio, from re and concilio, 
Lat. reconciliation, Fr. ] 

1. Renewal of friendfhip. 

2. Agreemen: of things feemingly oppofite; folution of feem- 
ing contraricties. 

Thefe diftinéiions of the fear of God give us a clear and 
ealy reconciliation of thofe feeming incorfiftencies of fcripture, 
with refpect to this atfection. Rogers. 


Cheyne, 
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3. Attonement ; expiation. 
He might be a merciful and faithful high prieft to make rz- 
conciliation for fin. Heb. ii. I7- 
To ReconpeE’nsE. v. a. [re and condenfe.] To condenie anew. 
In the heads of ftills and necks of eolipiles, fuch vapours 
quickly are by a very little cold recondenfed into water. Boyle, 
RECO’NDITE. adj. [ reconditus, Lat. | Secret ; profound ; abjtrufe. 
A difagreement between thought and expreffisn feldom 
happens, but among men of more recondite ftudies and deep 
learning. Felton on the Clafficks. 
To RECONDU'CT. v.a. [reconduit, Fr. recondudtus, Lat. re 
and conduét.] To conduct again. 
Wander’ft thou within this lucid orb, 
And ftray’d from thofe fair fields of light above, 
Amid’ft this new creation want’ft a guide, 
To recondud thy fteps ? Dryden’s State of Innocence, 
To Reconyor'n. v.a. [re and conjoin.] To join ancw. 
Some liquors, although colourlefs themf{elves, when ele- 
vated into exhalations, exhibit a confpicuous colour, which 
they lofe again when reconjoined into a liquor. Boyle. 
To Reco’nquer. v. a. [reconquerir, Fr. re and conguer.] To 
conquer again. 
Chat'erton undertook to recongucr Orier. Davies. 
To Reconve'ne. v. n. [re and convene.] To affemble anew. 
A worfe accident fell out about the time of the two houfes 
reconvening, which made a wonderiul impreffion. Clarendon. 
To REcONSECRATE. v. a. [re and confecrate.] To confecrate 
anew. 
lf a church fhould be confumed by fire, it fhall, in fuch a 
cafe, be reconfecrated. Ayliffe’s Pavergon. 
ToReconvey. v.a [re and convey.] To convey again. 
As rivers loft in feas, fome fecret vein 
Thence reconveys, therc to be loft again. 
To RECO’RD. v.a. [recordor, Lat. recorder, Fr.] 
1. To regifter any thing fo that its memory may not be loft. 
I made him my book, where my foul recorded 


Denham. 


The hiftory of all my fecret thoughts. Shake/p. 
He fhall record a gift 

Here in the court, of all he dies poffefs’d, 

Unto his fon Lorenzo. Shake/p. 


Thofe things that are recorded of him and his impiety, are 
written in the chronicles. 1 Ejdr.i. 42» 
I call heaven and carth to record this day again{t you, that 
T have fet before you life and death. Deutr, xxx. 20. 
They gave complex ideas names, that they might the more 
eafily record and difcourfe of thofe things they were daily con- 
verfant in. 


Lockes 
2. To celebrate ; to caufe to be remembered folemnly. 
They long’d to fee the day, to hear the lark, 
Record her hymns, and chant her carrols bleft. Fairfax. 
So ev’n and morn recorded the third day. Milton. 


Reco’rp. n. f. [record, Fr. from the verb. The accent of the 
noun is indifferently on either fyllable ; of the verb always 
on the laft.] Regifter; authentick memorial. 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 
Succeffively, from age to age? 

It cannot be 
The Volfcians dare break with us. 
—We have record that very well it can; 
And three examples of the like have been. Shake/p. 
The king made a record of thefe things, and Mardocheus 
wrote thereof. Efth. xii. 4. 

An ark, and in the ark his teftimony, 

The records of his covenant. 


Shake/p. Rich. WI. 


Milton. 
Of fuch a goddefs no time leaves record, 
Who burn’d the temple where fhe was ador’d. Dryden. 


If he affirms fuch a monarchy continued to the flood, I 
would know what records he has it from. Locke. 
Though the attefted copy of a record be good proof, yet 
the copy of a copy never fo well attefted will not be admitted 


as a proof in judicature. Locke. 
Thy elder look, great Janus! caft 
Into the long records of ages paft; 
Review the years in faireft action dreft. Prior, 


RECORDA'TION. 2. f. [recordatio, Lat.] Remembrance. Not 
in ufe. 
I never fhall have length of life enough, 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and fpout as high as heav’n 
For recordation to my noble hufband. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Make a recordation to my foul 
Of every fyllable that here was fpoke. “Shake/p. 
A man of the primitive temper, when the church by low- 
linefs did flourifh in high examples, which I have inferted 
as a due recordation of his virtues, having been much obliged 
to him for many favours. Wotton. 
Reco’rper. n. f. [from record.] 
I. One whofe bufinefs is to regilter any events, 
I but your recorder am in this, 
Or mouth and fpeaker of the univerfe, 
A minifterial notary ; for ’tis 


Not I, but you and fume that make the verfe. 


Donne. 
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. The keeper of the rolls in a city. 
I afk'd, what meant this wilful filence ? 
His aniwer was, the people were not us’d — = — o 
To be {poke to except by the recorder. Shakefp. Rich. Ul, 

The office of recorder to this city being vacant, five or fix 
perfons are folliciting to fucceed him. Swift. 

3. A kindof flute ; a wind inftrument. 

The fhepherds went among them, and fang an eclogue, 
while the other fhepherds, pulling out recorders, which pof- 
feft the place of pipes, accorded their mufick to the others 
voice. Sidney, b. ii. 

In a recorder, the three uppermoft holes yield one tone, 
which is a note lower than the tone of the firft three. Bacon. 

The figures of recorders, and flutes and pipes are ftraight ; 
but the recorder hath a lefs bore and a greater above and 
below. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

To Recou’cu. v. n. [reand couch.} To lie down again. 
Thou mak’ft the night to overvail the day ; 

Then lions whelps lie roaring for their prey, 

And at thy powerful hand demand their food ; 

Who when at morn they all recouch again, 

‘Then toiling man till eve purfues his pain. 

To RECO' VER. v. a. [recouvrer, Fr. recupero, Lat.] 
I. ‘Vo refore from ficknefs or dilorder. 

Every of us, each for his felf, laboured how to recover him, 
while he rather daily fent us companions of our deccit, than 
ever return’d in any found and faithful manner. Sidney. 

Would my Lord were with the prophet ; for he would re- 
caver him of his Jeprofy. 2 Kings v. 3- 

The clouds difpell’d, the fky refum’d her light, 

And nature ftood recover’d of her fright. 

2. Lo repair. 

Should we apply this precept only to thofe-who are con- 
cerned to recover time they have loft, it would extend to the 
whole race of mankind. Rogers, 


Even good men have many failings and lapfes to lament 
Rogers. 


rd 


Wotton. 


Dryden. 


and recover. 
3. To regain. 
Stay a while ; and we'll debate, 
By what fafe means the crown may be recover’d.  Shake/p. 
The fpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach the gofpel to 
the poor, and recovering of fight to the blind. Luke iv. 18. 
Once in forty years cometh a pope, that cafteth his eye 
upon the kingdom of Naples, to recover it to the church. Bac. 
Thele Italians, in deipight of what could be done, reco- 
vered Viliaventum. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
I who e’er while the happy garden fung, 
By one man’s difobedience loft, now fing 
Recover’ d Paradife to all mankind, 
By one man’s firm obedience. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 
Any other perfon may join with him that is injured, and 
amh him in recovering from the offender fo much, as may 
make fatisfaCtion. Locke. 
4. To releafe. 
That they may recover themfelves out of the fnare of the 
devil, who are taken captive by him. 2 Tim. ii. 26. 
5. To attain; to reach ; to come up to. 
The foreft is not three leagues off ; 


If we recover that, we’re fure enough. Shake/p. 
To REco’ver. v. n. To grow well from a ditcafe. 
Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 
Milton. 


Recovering, his {catter’d fpirits return’d. 
RECO’VERABLE. adj. [recouvrable, Fr. from recover’.] 
1. Poffible to be reftored from ficknefs. 

2. Poftible to be regained. 
A prodigal’s courfe 

Is like the fun’s, but not like his, recoverable, I fear. Shak. 

They promifed the good people cafe in the matter of pro- 
teCtions, by which the dcbts from parliament men and their 
followers were not recoverable. Clarendon. 

Recovery. n. f. [from recover] 
1. Reftoration from ficknefs. 

Your hopes are regular and reafunable, though in tempo- 
ral affairs; fuch as are deliverance from enemies, and reco- 
very from ficknefs. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

The fweat fometimes acid, is a fign of recovery after acute 
diftempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2, Power or act of regaining. 
What fhould move me to undertake the recovery of this, 


being not ignorant of the impofibility ? Shake/p. 
Thefe counties were the keys of Normandy : 
But wherefore weeps Warwick ? 
For grief that they are paft recovery,  Shakefp. Henry VI. 


Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, a man full of 
zeal for the recovery of the Holy Land. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
. The act of cutting off an entail. 
The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure feared out of him ; if the 
devil have him not in fee funple, with fine and recovery. Shak, 
To RECOUNT. v.a. [reconter, Fr.] To relate in detail ; 
to tell diftindtly. 
Bid him recount the fore-recited practices. Shake/p. 
How [ have thought of thefc times, 
I fall recount hereafter. Shakefp. Julius Cefar: 
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Platoin Timzo produces an Egyptian prieft, who recounted 
to Solon out of the holy books of Egypt the ftory of the flood 
univerfal, which happened long before the Grecian inunda- 
tion. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World, 

The talk of worldly affairs hindreth much, although re- 
counted with a fair intention: we fpcak willingly, but feldom 
return to filence. Taylor’s Guide'to Devotion, 

Say, from thefe glorious feeds what harveft flows, 

Recount our bleffings, and compare our woes. 

Recou/nTMENT. n. f. [froni recount.] Relation recital. 
When from the firit to lait, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had moit finely bath’d; 


As how I came into that de/art place. Shakefp. 
Recou RED, for RECOVERED. Spenjer. 
Recourse. n. j. [recurfus, Lat. recours, Fr.] 

1. Frequent paflage. Oblolcte. 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
Their eyes o’ergalled with recourfe of tears. Shakefp. 


2. Return; new attack. 

Preventive phyfick, by purging noxious humours and the 
caufes of difeafes, preventeth ficknefs in the healthy, or the 
recourfe thereof in the valetudinary. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

3. [Recours, Fr.] Application as for help or protection. This 
is the common ufe. 

Thus died this great peer, in atime of great recourfe unto 
him and dependance upon him, the houfe and town full of 
fervants and fuiters. Wotton’s Buckingham. 

The council of Trent commends the making recourfe, not 
only to the prayers of the faints, but to their aid and affif- 
flance. Stillingfleet s Def. of Dif. on Roman Idol, 

Can any man think, that this privilege was at firft con- 
ferred upon the church of Rome, and that chriftians in all 
ages had conftant recourfe to it for determining their diffe- 
rences; and yet that that very church fhould now be at a lofs 
where to find it? Tillotfon. 

All other means have fail’d to wound her heart, 


Our laft recour/e is therefore to our art. Dryden. 
4. Accefs. 
The doors be Jockt, 
That no man hath recourfe to her by night. Shakefp: 


Re/cREANT. adj. [recriant, ¥r.] 
1. Cowardly; meanfpirited ; fubdued ; crying out for mercy 5 
recanting out of fear. 
Let be that lady debonaire, 
Thou recreant knight, and foon thyfelf prepare 
‘To battle. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Dott y Quen, 


Thou wear a lion’s hide? doff it for fhame, 
And hang acalf’s fkin on thofe recreant limbs. Shakefp. 
Here Itandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 


On pain to be found falfe and recreant, Shake/pe 
Thou 

Muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles along our ftreet. Shake/p. 


The knight, whom fate and happy chance fhall grace 
From out the bars to torce his oppofite, 

Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain, 

The prize of valour and of love fhall gain. 

2. Apoftate ; falfe. 

Who for fo many benefits receiv’d, 
Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and falfe, 
And fo of all true good himlelf defpoil’d. Milton’s Par, Reg. 

To RE’/CREATE. v.a. [recreo, Lat recreer, Fr. | 
1. To refreth after toil ; to amufe or divert in wearinefs. 

He hath left you all his walks, 

And to your heirs for ever; common pleafures, 

To walk abroad and recreate yourfelves. Shakefp. 

Neceflity and the example of St. John, who recreated him- 
felf with {porting with a tame partridge, teach us, that it is 
lawful to relax our bow, but not duffer it to be unitrung. Tayl. 

Painters, when they work on white grounds, place before 
them colours mixt with blue and green, to recreate their eyes, 
white wearying and paining the fight more than any. Dryden. 

2. To delight; to gratify. 

Thefe ripe fruits recreate the noftrils with their aromatick 

fcent. More’s Divine Dialogues. 
3. To rclieve ; to revive. 

Take a walk to refrefh yourfelf with the open air, which 
infpired frefh doth exceedingly recreate the lungs, heart and 
vital {pirits. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

RECREATION. 2. f. [from recreate. ] 
1. Relicf after toil or pain ; amufement in forrow or diftrefs. 

The chief recreation the could find in her anguith, was 
fometime to vifit that place, where firit the was fo happy as 
to fee the caufe of her unhap. Sidney, b. it. 

IIl vifit 

The chapel where thcy lie, and tears, fhed there, s 

Shall be my recreation. Shake/p. Winter's Laie. 

The great men among the antients undcritood how to re- 
concile manual labour with affairs of ftate; and thought ıt no 
Icflening to their dignity to make the one the recreation to the 
other. Locke on Education. 

2, Retrefhment 5 


Dryden, 
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2, Refrefhment; amufement; diverfion. 

You may have the recreation of furprizing thofe with ad- 
miration, who fheil hear the deaf perfon pronounce whatlo- 

= ever they fhall detire, without your feeming to guide him. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Nor is that man lefs deceived, that thinks to maintain a 
conftant tenure of pleature, by a continual purfuit of fports 
sand recreations: for all thefe things, as they refrefh a man 
"when weary, fo they weary him when refrefhed. South. 
Re'cReaTive. adj. [from recreate} Refrefhing ; giving re- 
lief after labour or pain ; amufing ; diverting. 
Let the mufick be recreative, and with fome ftrange 
changes. , Bacon. 
Let not your recreations be lavifh fpenders of your time ; 
but chule duch as are healthtul, recreative and apt to refrefh 
you: but at no hand dwell upon them. Tayler. 
The accefs these trifles gain to the clofets of ladies, 
feem to promifefuch caly and recreative experiments, which 
_ requi:e butilittle time or charge. Boyle. 
Ra/cREATIVENESS. n.f: [from recreative.) The quality of 
being recreative. 
RE’'CREMENT. n. /. [recrementum, Lat.) Drofs ; fpume 5 
fuperfiucus or utelefs parts. 
Vhe vital fire in the heart requires an ambient body of a 
yielding nature, to receive the fuperfluous ferofities and other 
recrements of the blood. Boyle. 
REML/NTAL. tan. 
oe e 5 ay. [from recresent.] _Drofly. 
To RECRI’MINATE. v. n. [recriminer, Fr. re and crimi- 
c nor, Liatin.] TVoreturn one accufation with another. 

It is not my bulinefs to recriminate, hoping fuffciently to 


. clear myleif+in this matter. Stilling fect. 
How fnall fuch hypocrites reform the ftate, 
On wiom the brothels can recriminate ? Dryden. 
To Recrrminate. v. a. To accufe in return. Unufual. 


Did not Jofeph lie under black infamy ? he fcorned fo much 

as to clear himfelf, or to recriminate the ftrumpet. South, 

RECRIMINA'TION. "n. f. [recrimination, Fr. from recriminate.] 
Return of one accufation with another. 

Publick defamation will feem difobliging enough to pro- 
voke a return, which again begets a rejoinder, and fo the 
quarrel is carried on with mutual recriminations: Gov. of Tong. 

RECRIMINA’TOR. n. fe [from recriminate.] He that returns 
one charge with another. 

RECRUDE SCENT. adj. [recrudefcens, Lat.] Growing painful 
or violent again. 

To Recruit. v. a. [recruter, Fr.] 

1. To repair any thing wafted by new fupplies. 

He was longer in recruiting his flefh than was ufual ; but 

by a milk diet he recovered it. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Increafe thy care to fave the finking kind ; 
With greens and flow’rs recruit their empty hives, 
And feck frefh forage to futtain their lives. Dryden. 
Her checks glow the brighter, recruiting their colour ; 
As flowers by fprinklinz revive with frefh odour. Granville, 
This fun is fet; but fee in bright array 

What hofts of heavenly lights recruit the day ! 

Love in a fhining galaxy appears 

Triumphant ftill. Granville. 

Seeing the variety of motion, which we find in the world 
is always decreafing, there is a neceffity of conterving and 
recruiting it by active principles; fuch as are the caufe of 
gravity, by which planets ard comets keep their motions in 
their orbs, and bodies acquire great motion in falling. Newt. 

2. To fupply an army with new men. 

He trufted the earl of Holland with the command of that 

army, with which he was to be recruited and affifted. Clar. 
To Recruit. v. 2. To raile new foldiers. 

The French have only Switzerland befides their own coun- 

try to recruit in; and we know the difficulties they meet with 


in getting thence a fingle regiment. Addifon. 
Recrur'r. n. f- [from the verb. ] 
1. cupply of any thing wafted. 
Whatever nature has in worth deny’d, 
She gives in large recruits of necdful pride. Pope. 


The endeavour to raife new men for the recruit of the 


army found oppofition. Clarendon. 
2. New foldiers. 
The pow’rs of Troy 
With frefh recruits their youthful chief fuftain : 
Not theirs a raw and unexpcrienc’d train, 
But a firm body of embattel’d men. Dryden. 


RECTANGLE. 2. /. [redlangle, Fr. rectangulus, Latin.] A 
figure which has one angle or morc of ninety degrees. 

If all Athens fhould decree, that in rec?angle triangles the 
fquare, which is made of the fide that fubtendeth the right 
angle, is equal to the fquarcs which are mide of the fides 
containing the right angle, geometricians would not reccive 
fatisfection without demonftration. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

The mathematician confiders the truth and properties be- 
Jonging to a rećřangle, only as it is in idea in his own mind. 


Locke. 
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RECTANGULAR. adj. [reclangulatre, Fr. ređlus and angulus, 
Latin.] Right angled ; having angles of nincty degrees. 

Bricks moulded in their ordinary rec?angular torm, if they 
fhall be laid one by another in a level row between any fup- 
porters fuftaining the two ends, then ail the pieces will ne- 
ceflarily fink. IWotton’s Architecture. 

Recra/NGULARLY. adu. [from reéfangular.} With right 
angles. 

At the equator, the needle will ftand rectangularly ; but ap- 
proaching northward toward the tropic, it will regard the 
ftone obliquely. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

RE'CTIFIABLE. adj. [from reltify.] Capable to be fet right. | 

‘The natural heat of the parts being infufficient for a perfect 
and thorough digeftion, tle crrors of one concostion are not 
reclifiable by another. Brown's Vulga® Errours. 

RECTIFICATION. n. fi [rectification, Fr. from reétt/y. ] 
1. The aét of fetting right what is wrong. 

It behoved the deity to rencw that revelation from time to 
time, and to rectify abufes with fuch authority for the re- 
newal and reéfification, as was fufficient evidence of the truth 
of what was revealed. Forbes. 

2. In chymiftry, ređification is drawing any thing over again 
by diftillation, to make it yet higher or finer. Quincey. 

At the firft rectification of fome {pirit of falt in a retort, a 

_fingle pound afforded no lefs than fix ounces of phlegm. Boyle. 
To RE/CTIFY. v. a. [reétifier, Fr refus and facio, Lat.) 
1. Vo make right ; te reform; to redrefs. 

That wherein unfounder times have done amifs, the better 

ages enfuing muft rcé#ify as they may. Hooker. 
It fhall be bootlefs 

That longer you defer the court, as well 

For your own quiet, as to rectify 

What is unfettled in the king. Shake/p. Henry VIT. 

Where a long courfe of piety has purged the heart, and 
reétified the will, knowledge will break in upon fuch a foul, 
like the fun fhining in his full might. South. 

The fubftance of this theory I mainly depend on, being 
willing to fuppofe that many particularities may be rectified 
upon farther thoughts. Burnet. 

If thofe men of parts, who have been employed in vitiat- 
ing the age, had endeavoured to reé#ify and amend it, they 
needed not have facrificed their good fenfe to their fame. Add. 

The falfe judgment he made of things are owned ; and the 
methods pointed out by which he rectified them. Atterbury. 

2. To exalt and improve by repeated diltillation. 

The fkin hath been kept white and fmocth for above fif- 
teen years, by being included with reé?ified {pirit of wine in 
a cylindrical glafs. Grew’s Mufcum. 

RECTILINEAR. } adi [refus and linea, Lat.) Confifting of 
RecTILINEOUS. § right lines. 

There are only three redilineous and ordinate figures, which 
can ferve to this purpofe; and inordinate or unlike ones muft 
have been not only lefs elegant, but unequal. Ray. 

This image was oblong and not oval, but terminated with 
two reétilinear and parallel fides and two femicircular ends. 

Newtons Opticks. 

The rays of light, whether they be very fmall bodics pro- 
jected, or only motion and force propagated, are moved in 
right lines; and whenever a ray of light is by any obftacle 
turned out of its re¢7ilincar way, it will never return into the 
fame re@ilinear way, unlefs perhaps by very great accident. 

Newton's Oj ticks. 
RecriTupe. 2. f. [rectitude, Fr. from reéius, Lat.) 
1. Straitnefs ; not curvity. 
2. Rightnefs ; uprightnefs ; freedom from moral curvity or ob- 
liquity. 

Wath and repentance, together with the reéztude of their 
prefent engagement would fully prepare them for a better 
life. King Charles. 

Calm the diforders of thy mind, by reflecting on the wif- 
dom, equity and abfolute rećřitude of all his proceedings. Att. 

RECTOR. n.f. [reéeur, Fr. rector, Latin. ] 
1. Ruler; lord; governour. 

God is the fupreme reéfor of the world, and of all thofe 
fubordinate parts thereof. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

When a reéfor of an univerfity of fcholars is chofen by the 
corporation or univerfity, the election ought to be confirmed 
by the fuperior of fuch univerfity. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

2. Parfon of an unimpropriated parifh. 
RE'CTORSHIP. n. f. [reéforat, Fr. from reétor.] The rank or 
office of rector. 
Had your bodies 

No heart among you ? or had you tongues to cry 

Againft the reCtorfbip of judgment. 

Rectory. n. f. [recforerte, Fr. from rector. ] 

A reélory or parfonage is a {piritual living, compofed of 
land, tithe and other oblations of the people, {cparate or de- 
dedicate to God in any congregation for the fervice of his 
church there, and for the maintenance of the governor or 
mivifter thercof, to whofe charge the fame is committed. 

Spelman. 


S hake/p. 


RECUBA TION, 


RECUBA'TION., n.f. [recubo, Latin.] The a& of lying or 
leaning. 

Whereas our tranflation renders it fitting, it cannot have 
that illation, for the French and Italian tranflations exprefs 
neither polition of fefficn or recubation. Brown. 

Recu’Le, for Recor. [reculer, Fr.] Spenjer. 
Recu'MBency, n. f. [from recumbent.] 
1. The pofture of lying or leaning. ; 

In that m?morable {hew of Germanicus, twelve elephants 
danced unto the found of mufick, and after laid them down 
in tricliniums, or places of feftival recumbency, Brown. 

2. Reft ; repofe. 

When the mind has been once habituated to this lazy re- 
cumbency and fatisfaction on the obvious furface of things, it 
is in danger to reft fatisfied there. Locke. 

RECU’MBENT. adj. [recumbens, Lat.] Lying; leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or more properly accumbent, po- 

fture in eating was introduced after the firft Punick war. Arb, 
To Recur. v. n. [recurro, Lat.] 
1, To come back to the thought ; to revive in the inind, 

The idea, I have once had, will be unchangcably the fame, 
as long as it recurs the fame in my memory. Locke. 

In this life, the thoughts of God and a future ftate often 
offer themfelves to us; they often fpring up in our minds, 
and when expelled, recur again. Calamy. 

A line of the golden veries of the Pythagoreans recurring 
on the memory, hath often guarded youth from a temptation 
to vice. Watts, 

When any word has been ufed to fignify an idea, that old 
idea will recur in the mind when the word is heard. Watts. 

. [Recourtr, Fr.] To have fecourfe to ; to take refuge in. 

If to avoid fucceffion in eternal exiftence, they recur to the 
puncium {tans of the fchools, they will thereby very little 
help us to a more pofitive idea of infinite duration. Locke. 

The tecond caufe we know, but trouble not ourfelves to 
recur to the firft. Wake’s Preparation for Death, 

To Recu're. v. a. [re and cure.} Yo recover from ficknefs 
or labour. 

Through wife handling and fair governance, 

I him recured toa better will, 

Purged from drugs of fou! intemperance. 

Phoebus pure 

In weftern waves his weary wagon did recure. Fa. Queen. 

With one look fhe doth my life difmay, 


N 


Fairy Queen, 


~ And with ancther doth it ftraight recure. Spenfer. 
. The wanton boy was fhortly well recur’ 
Of that his malady. Spenfer. 


Thy death’s wound 

He who comes thy Saviour fhall recure, 

Not by deftroying Satan, but his works 

In thee and in thy feed. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 

Recu’r«. 2. fe Recovery ; remedy. 

Whatfoever fell into the enemies hands, was loft without 
recure : the old men were flain, the young men led away into 
captivity. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks, 

/ . 
r wae la. j [from recurrent.] Return. 

Although the opinion at prefent be well fuppreffed, yet, 
from fome ftrings of tradition and fruitful recurrence of error, 
it may revive in the next generation. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

RECU/RRENT. adj. [recurrent, Fr. recurrens, Lat.] Return- 
ing from time to tiwe. ' 

Next to lingring durable pains, fhort intermittent or fwift 
recurrent pains precipitate patients unto confumptions. Harv. 

Recu’rsion. n. f. [recurfus, Lat.] Return. 

One of the aihftants told the recurfions of the other pen- 
dulum hanging in the free air. Boyle. 

eS bn. je (recurva, Lat.} Flexure backwards, 

Afcending firit into a cafpulary reception of the breaft bone 
by a ferpentine recurvation, it afcendeth again into the 
neck. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Recu’Rvous. adj. [recurvus, Lat.] Bent backward. 

I have not obferved tails in ail; but in others I have ob- 

ferved long recurvows iails, longer than their bodies. Derham, 
Recu’sant. n. f. [recu/ans, Lat.] One that refufes any terms 
of communion or fociety. 

They demand of the lords, that no recufant lord might 
have a vote in pafling that act. Clarendon, 

Were all corners ranfacked, what a multitude of recufants 
fhould we find upon a far differing account from that of 
con{cience ! Decay of Piety. 

To Recu’sr. v. n. [recufer, Fr. recuo, Lat.] To refufe. 
A juridicial word. 

The humility, as well of underftanding as manners of the 
fathers, will not let them be troubled, when they are recu/cd 
as Judges. - Digby. 

A judge may proceed notwithftanding my appeal, unlefs I 
recufe him as a f:fpe&ted judge. Avliffe’s Parergon, 

RED. adj. [from the old Saxon, ped; rhud, Welfh. As the 
town of Hertford, Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, notcth, 
firft was called, by the Saxons, Herudford, the rud ford, er 
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the red ford or water; high Dutch, rot; from the Greek; 
teuteov 5 French, rouge; Italian, rubro; from the Latin, 
ruber.» Peacham.] Of the colour of blood, of one of the 
primitive colours, which is fubdivided into many ; as fcarlet, 
vermilion, crimfon. 

Look I fo pale. 

—Ay, and no man in the prefence, 

But his red colour hath forlook his cheeks. 

Bring me the faireft creature northward born, 
To prove whofe blood is reddeft. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven, 
His eyes fhall be red with wine, and his teeth white with 

milk. Gen. xlix. 12, 

Th’ angelick fquadron turn’d fiery red. Milton. 

If red lead and white paper be placed in the red light of the 
coloured fpectrum, made in a dark chamber by the refraction 
of a prifm, the paper will appear more lucid than the red 
lead, and therefore reflects the red making rays more co- 
pioufly than red lead doth. Newton's Opticks, 

‘The fixth red was at firft of a very fair and lively fearlet, 
and foon after of a brightet colour, being very pure and brifks 
and the beft of all the reds. Newton’s Opticks: 

Why heavenly truth, 
And moderation fair, were the 7ed marks 
Of fuperftition’s fcourge. Thomfon’s Winter. 
To REDA'RGUE., v. a. [redarguo, Lat.} To refute. Not in 
ufe. 

The laft wittily redargues the pretended finding of coin, 
graved with the image of Auguftus Cæfar, in the American 
mines. Hakewill on Providence. 

REDEERRIED fhrub caffia. n. f- A plant. It is male and female in 
different plants: the male hath flowers confifting of many fta- 
mina or threads, without any petals; thefe are always fteril ; 
the female plants, which have no confpicuous power, produce 
{pherical berries, in which are included nuts of the fame 
form. Miller. 

REDBREAST. 7. f. A fmall bird, fo named from the colour 
of its breaft. 

No burial this pretty babe 
Of any man receives, 

But robin redbreaf? painfully 
Did cover him with leaves. Children in the Wood. 

The redbreaft, facred to the houfhold gods, 

Pays to trufted man his annual vifit. Thomfony 

Re'pceoat. n. f. A name of contempt for a foldier. 

The fearful paflenger, who travels late, 
Shakes at the moon-fhine fhadow of a rufh, 
And fees a redcoat rife from ev’ry buth. 

To Re'ppen. v.a. [from red] To make red, 

In a heav’n ferene, refulgent arms appear 
Red’ning the fkies, and glitt’ring all around, 
The temper’d metals clath, Dryden's Æneisi 

ToReEppen. v:n, To grow red. 

With fhame they redden’d, and with fpight grew pale. 

Dryden’s Fuvenal, 


Sh akefp, 


Drydex} 


Turn upon the ladies in the pit, 
And if they redden, you are fure ’tis wit. 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 


Addifon. 


The red’ning orange and the {welling grain. Addifon. 
For me the balm fhall bleed, and amber flow, 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 
Appius reddens at each word you fpeak, 

And ftares, tremendous, with a threat’ning eye, 

Like fome fierce tyrant in old tapeftry. Pope. 

Re ppisx. [from red.] Somewhat red. 
A bright ipot, white and fomewhat redaifa. Lev. 


Re’ppisHness. x. f. [from reddi/h.] Tendency to rednefs. 

‘Two parts of copper and one of tin, by fufion brought 
into one mafs, the whitenefs of the tin is more con{picuous 
than the reddi/hne/s of the copper. Boyle. 

REDDITION. n.f. [from reddo, Lat.] Reftitution. 
She is reduced to a perfect obedience, partly by voluntary 
reddition and defire of protection, and partly by conqueft. 
Howel s Vocal Foreft 
Re’ppitive. adj. [redditivus, Let.] Anfwering to an interro- 
gative. A term of grammar. 
Re pove. n.f. A fort of mineral. 

Reddle is an earth of the metal kind, of a tolerably clofe 
and even texture : its {urface is fmooth and fomewhat glofly, 
and it is foft and unctuous to the touch, ftaining the fingers 
very much: it is remarkably heavy, and its colour of a fine 
florid, though not very decp red: our American colonies 
abound with it ; and in England we have the fineft in the 
world: it has been ufed as anaftringent. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Reve. 2. f. [pad, Saxon.] Counfel; advice. Not ufed. 
Do not as fome ungracious paftors do, 

Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heav’n; 

Whilft hea puft and recklets libertine, 

Himielf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

To Repe. v. a. [pæban, Saxon.] To advife. 
I rede thee hence to Kva Sweet 
the price of my difpleafure prove. penjer. 
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To REDEEM. v. a. [redima, Lat.) | 

1. To ranfom; to relieve from any thing by paying a price. 
‘The kinfman faid, I cannot redeem it tor mytelf, left I 

Ruth iv. 6. 


mar mine inheritance. 


2. To reicue; to recover. 
If, when I am laid into the tomb, 


I wake before the time that Romeo 
Comes to redeem me, there’s a fearful point. 
Thy father 
Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And re-inftal me in the diadem. 
Th’ almighty froin the grave 
Hath me redecm’d ; he will the humble fave. Sandys. 
Redeem Itracl, O God, out of all his troubles. Pf. xxv. 
Redeem from this reproach my wand’ring ghoft. Dryden. 
. To recompenfe ; to compenfate ; to make amends for. 
Waywardly proud ; and therefore bold, becaufe extremely 
faulty ; and yet having no good thing to redeem thefe. Siducy. 
This feather ftirs, fhe lives; if it be fo, 
It is a chance which does redcem all forrows 
That ever I have felt. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Having committed a fault, he became the more obfequious 
and pliant to redeem it. MVotton. 
Think it not hard, if at fo cheap a rate 
You can fecure the conftancy of fate, 
Whole kindnefs fent what does your malice feem 
By leffer ills the greater to redeem. 
4. To pay an atonement. 
Thou haft one daughter, 
Who redeems nature from the general curfe, 
Which twain have brought her to. 
5. To fave the world from the curfe of fin. 
Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime. Milton. 
REDEE'MABLE. x. f. [from redeem.) Capable of redemption. 
REDEE MABLENESS. 2. /. [from redeemable] The ftate of 
being redeemable. 
REDEEMER. n.f. [from redecm.] 
1. One who rantoms or redeems. 
She inflamed him fo, 
That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 
And his redeemer challeng’d for his foe, 
Becaufe he had not well maintain’d his right. 
2. The Saviour of the world. 
I every day expect an embaflage 
From my redeemer to redeem me hence ; 
And now in peace my foul {hall part to heay’n. 
Man’s friend, his mediator, his defign’d 
Both ranfom and redeemer voluntary.  Milton’s Par. Loft. 
When faw we thec any way diftreifed, and relieved thee ? 
will be the queftion of thofe, to whom heaven itfelf will be 
at the laft day awarded, as having miniftred to their re- 
deemer. Boyle. 
To REDELI'VER. v. a. [re and deliver.] To dcliver back. 
I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to redeliver. Shakefp. 
Inftruments judicially exhibited, are not of the acts of 
courts; and therefore may be redelivered on the demand of 
the perfon that exhibited them. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
REDELI VERY. n. f. [from redeliver.] The act of delivering 
back. 
To REDEMA’ND. v.a. [redemandcr, Fr. re and demand.] To 
demand back. l 
Threefcore attacked the place where they were kept in 
cuftody, and refcued them: the duke redemands his priloners, 
but receiving only excufes, he refolved to do himfelf jultice. 
Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
REDEMPTION. 2. f. [redemption, Fr. redemptio, Lat.] 
1. Ranfome ; releafe. 
Utter darknefs his place 


S bakefp. 


Shakefp. Henry VI. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


Fa. Queen, 


Shake/p. 


Ordain’d without redemption, without end. Milton. 
2. Purchafe of God’s favour by the death of Chrift.. 
I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me. Shake/p. 
The Saviour fon be glorify’d, 
Who for loft man’s redemption dy’d. Dryden. 


PEDE MPTORY. adj. [from redemptus, Lat.] Paid for ranfome. 
Omega fings the exequies, 
And Heétor’s redemptory price. Chapman's Iliads. 
Ripuor. adj. [red and hot.) Heated to rednefs. 
Tron redhct burneth and coniumeth not. Bacon. 
Is not fire a body heated fo hot as to emit light copioufly ? 
for what cle is a redhot iron than fire? and what clie is a 
burning coal than redhot wood ? Newton's Opticks. 
‘Ihe redhot metal hiffes in the lake. f Pope. 
REDINTEGRATE. adj. [redintegratus, Latin.] Reftorcd ; 
newed; made new. 
É Charles VIII. received the kingdom of France in flourifh- 
ing eftate, being redintegrate in thole principal members, 
which anciently had been portions of the crown, and were 
after diflevercd : fo as they remained only in homage, and 
not in fovereignty. Bacon's Henry VAIL. 
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ReninteGRA’TIon. 2. f. [from redintegrate.] 
1. Renovation; reftoration. 

They kept the feaft indeed, but with the leven of malice, 
and abfurdly commemorated the redintegration of his natural 
body, by mutilating and dividing his myftical. Dec, of Piety. 

2. Redintegration chymifts call the reftoring any mixed body or 
matter, whofe form has been deftroyed, to its former nature 
and conftitution. Quincy, 

He but prefcribes as a bare chymical purification of nitre, 
what I teach as a philofophical redintegration of it. Boyle. 

Re’pcean. aif. [red and lead.] Minium. See Minium. 

To draw with dry colours, make long paftils, by grinding 
redlead with {trong wort, and fo roll them up into long rolls 
like pencils, drying them in the fun. Peacham. 

Re’pness. x. f. [from red.] “The quality of being red. 
Thcre was a pretty rednefs in his lips. Shake/p. 

In the red fea, moft apprehend a material rednefs, from 
whence they derive its common denomination. Brown. 

The glowing redne/s of the berries vies with the verdure of 
their leaves. Spectator, N° 477. 


ReE‘DOLENCE. : 
Ree ency. t n. J. [from redolent.] Sweet fcent. 


We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon 
his altars. Boyle. 
Their flowers attract fpiders with their redolency. Mortim. 
RE’DOLENT. adj. [redolens, Lat.) Sweet of {cent. 
Thy love excels the joys of wine ; 
Thy odours, O how redolent ! Sandys's Paraphra/e. 
To REDOU'BLE. v. a. [redoubler, Fr. re and double. ] 
1. To repeat often. 
So ended fhe ; and all the reft around 
To her redoubled that her underfong. 
They were 
As cannons overcharg‘d with double cracks, ` 
So they redoubled {trokes upon the foe. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
2. To encreafe by addition of the fame quantity over and over. 
Mimas and Parnafls {weat, 
And Ætna rages with redoubled heat. 
To Renou sir. v.n. To become twice as much. 
If we confider, that our whole eternity is to take its co- 
lour from thofe hours which we here employ in virtue or vice, 
the argument redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this 
method of paffing away our time. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 
Repou’sr. 2. f. [reduit, redoute, Fr. ridotta, Italian.} The 
outwork of a fortification; a fortrefs. 
Every great fhip is as an impregnable fort, and our many 
fafe and commodious ports are as redoubts to fecure them. 
; Bacon. 
REpou BTABLE. adj. [redoubtable, Fr.] Formidable; terrible 
to foes. 
The enterprifing Mr. Lintot, the redoultable rival of Mr. 
Tonfon, overtook me. Pope. 
ea a adj. [redoubte, Fr.] Dread; awful; formi- 
able. 
His kingdom’s feat Cleopolis is red, 
There to obtain fome fuch redoubted knight, 
That parents dear from tyrant’s power deliver might. F. 9, 
So far be mine, my moft redoubted lord, $ 
As my true fervice fhall deferve your love. 
To Renou’nD. v.n. [redundo, Latin.] 
1. To be fent back by reaction. 
The evil, foon 
Driv’n back, redounded, as a flood, on thofe 
From whom it fprung. Milton’s Paradife Lo/?, b. vii. 
Nor hope to be myfelf lefs miferable 
By what I feek, but others to make fuch 
As I, though thereby worfe to me redound. 
2. To conduce in the comfequence. 
As the care of our national commerce redounds more to 
the riches and profperity of the publick, than any other a&t 
of government, the ftate of it fhould be marked out in every 
particular reign with greater diftinétion. “dion. 
He had drawn many obfervations together, which very 
much redound to the honour of this prince, Addijon. 
3. To fall in the confequence. 
As both thefe monftcrs will devour great quantities of paper, 
there will no {mall ufe redound from them to that manu- 
facture. Addtjon’s Guardian, N° I14. 
The honour done to our religion ultimately redounds to 
God the author of it. Rogw's’s Sermons, 
To REDRE'SS, v. a. [redreffer, Fr.] 
1, To fet right; to amend, 
In yonder fpring of rofes, 
Find what to redre/s till noon. Milton 
2. To relieve; to remedy; toeafe. It is fometimes ufed ie 
perfons, but more properly of things. 
She felt with me, what I felt of m 
laboured to redre/s my pain, which 
"Tis thine, O king! th’ afi& 
i Pid ate a freedom, princes are bound to protect their 
unjecis in ‘erty, property and religion, to receive their pe- 
tuitions, ‘and redres their grievances, Swift, 
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Repre'ss. x. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Reformation ; amendment. 
To feek reformation of evil laws is commendable, but for 
us the more neceflary ‘is a {peedy redre/s of oyrfelves. Hooker. 
2. Relief ; remedy. “ 
No humble fuitors prefs to fpeak for right ; 
No, not a man comes for ‘redre/s to thee. Shatefp. 
Such people, as break the law of nations, all nations are 
‘interefted to fupprefs, confidering that the particular ftates, 
being the delinquents, can give no’redre/s. Bacon, 
Grief, finding no redrefi, ferment and rage, 
Nor lefs than wourds immedicable, 
Rankle, and fefter, and gangrene 
To black mortification. 
3. One who gives relief. 
Fair majefty, the refuge and redrefs 

Of thofe whom fate purfues, and wants apprefs. Dryden. 

REDRESSIVE. adj. [from redrefs.] Succouring ; affording re- 
medy. A word not authorifed. 
r The generous band, 

Who, 'touch’d with human woe, redreffive fearch’d 

Into the horrors of ‘the gloomy jail. Themfon. 
To Repsea’r. v. n. [red and fear.] A term of workmen. 

If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of the ham- 
mer, when it will not batter under the hammer ; and if it be 
too hot, it will red/ear, that is, break or crack under the 
hammer. Moxon’s Mechanical Exerei/es. 

Re’DsHANK. 1. f. [red and /hank.] 
a. This feems to bẹ a contemptuous appellation for fome of the 
people of Scotland. 

He fent over his brother Edward with a power of Scots 
and red/hanks unto Irgland, where they got footing. Spen/er. 

2. A bird. Ainfworth, 
Re pDsTREAK. (1. f. [red-and frech.] 
a. An apple. 

The red/ireak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the prefe- 
rence, being but a kind of wilding, and though kept long, 
yet ig never pleafing ta the palate ; there are feveral forts of 
redftreak : fome forts of. them have red veins running through 
the whole fruit, which is ¢fteemed to give the cyder the 
richeft tincture. Mortimer. 

2. Cyder prefled from the redftreak. 
Redfireak he quafts beneath, the. Chianti vine, 
Gives Tufcan yearly for thy Scudmore’s wine. 
To REDUCE. v. a. [reduco, Lat. reduire, Fr.] 
1. To bring back. Obfolete. | 
Abate the edge’of trajtorsy gracious lord ! 
That would reduce thefe bloody days again. 
2. To bring to the former, ftate, 
It were but juft 

And equal to reduce me to my duft, 

Defirous to refign and render back 

All I receiv’d. Milton. 

3. To reform from any diforder. 

That temper in the archbifhop, who licenfed. their moft 
pernicious writings, left his fucceflor a very difficult work to 
do, to reform and reduce a church, into order, that had. been 
fo long neglected, and fo ill filled. Glarendon. 

4. To bring into any ftate of diminution. 
A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute parts, thereby 


Mailin. 


Smithe 


Shake/p. 


acquires many little furfaces ina, narrow compat{s, Boyle. 
His ire will quite confume us, and reduce 
To nothing this. effential. Bilton. 


The ordinary. {malleft meafure is looked.on as an unit in 
number, when the mind by divifion would. reduce them into 
lefs fractions. Locke. 

5. To degrade ; to impair in dignity. 

There is nothing fo bad, but a, man. may. lay hold. of 
fomething about. it, that will afford, matter of excufe ;. nor 
nothing fo excellent, but a man,may faften upon fomething 
belonging to it, whereby to reduce it. Tillotfon. 

6. To bring into any ftate of mifery or meannefs. 
The moft prudent part was his, moderation and indulgence, 
not reducing them to defperation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
7. To fubdue. 
Under thee, as head fupreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, pow’:s, dominions I reduce. Milton. 
8. To bring into any ftate more within reach or power. 
To have this project reduced to. practice, there feems to 
want nothing. 
9. To reclaim to order. 
There left defert utmoft hell, 
Redue’d in careful watch round their metropolis. Milten. 
10. Vo fubje& to a rule; to bring into a clafs. 
Repu CEMENT. n, fo [from reduce.} The a& of bringing 
back, fubduing, reforming or diminifhing. 

The navy received blefling from pope Sixtus, and was af- 
figned as an apoftolical miffion for the reducement of this 
kingdom to the obedience of Rome. Bacons 

Repvu‘cER. n. f. [from reduce, | One that reduces. 

They could not learn to digcft, that the man, which they 
fo long had ufed to mafk their own appetites, fhould now be 
the reducer of them into order, Sidney, b. ii. 


REE 


REDU'CIRLE. adj. [from reduce.] Pofible to be reduced, 


All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to the law of 
nature, the pofitive law of God in his word, and the law of 
man enacted by the civil power. South. 

A@tions, that promote locicty and mutual fellowfhip, feem 
reducible to a pronencfs to do good to others, and a ready 
fenfe of any good done by others. South, 

All the parts of painting are reducible into thefe mentioned 
‘by our author. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

If minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, though 
‘af the fame genus, much lefs can they be furmifed reducible 
‘into a fpecies of another genus. Harvey on Confurptions, 

Our damps in England are reducible to the fuftocating or 
the fulminating. Woodward. 

REDU'CIBLENESS. x. f. [from reducible] Quality of being 
reducible. 

Spirit of wine, by its pungent talte, and efpecially by its 
reduciblenefs, according to Helmont, into alcali and water, 
feems to be as well of a faline as a fulphureous nature. Boyles 

REDUCTION. 2. f. [reduétion, Fr. from xeduétus, Lat. ] 
1. The act of reducing. 

Some will have thefe years to he but months 3 but we have 
mo certain evidence that they ufed to account a month a year 5 
and if we had, yet that recycron will not ferve» Hale. 

2. In arithmetick, reduction. brings two or more numbers of 
different denominations inta one denomination. Cockers 

Repu'crive. adj. [reductif, Fr. reductus, Latin.) Having 
the power of reducing. 

Thus far concerning thefle redu&ves by inundations and 
conflagrations. Hale's. Origin of Adankind. 

Repu‘cTiveLy. adv. [from redudtive.] By reduction; by 
confequence. 

If they be our {uperiors, then ’tis modefty and reverence ta 
all fuch in general, at leaft reductively. Hammond. 

Other niceties, though, they. are not matter of conf{cience, 
fingly and apart, are yet fo reductively; that is, though they 
are not fo in the abftract, they become fo by affinity and 
connection. L’ Eftrange's Fables. 

REDUNDANCE. )%. f. [redundantia, Lat. from redundant. ] Su- 
Repu’NDANCY. § perfluity.; fuperabundance. 

The caufe of generation feemeth to be fulnefs; for gene- 
ration is from redundancy: this fulnefe arifeth from the na- 
ture of, the creature, if it be hot, and: moift and fanguine 5 
or from plenty of food. Bacon. 

It is a quality, that confines a man wholly within him~ 
felf, leaving him void! of that principle, which alone fhould 
difpofe him to communicate and impart: thofe redundancies of 
good, that he is poflefled of, South. 

I thall: fhow. our poets redundance of wit, juftnefs of com- 
parifons, and elegance of defcriptions. Garth. 

Labour ferments the humours, cafts them: into their proper 
channels, and throws off: redundancies. Addifon. 

REDU/NDANT. adj. [redundans, Latin.} 
1. Superabundant.; exuberant; fuperfluous, 
His head, 

With burnifh’d neck. of verdant gold, erect 

Amidft his circling fpires, that on the grafs 

Floated redundant: Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ixa 

Notwithftanding the redundant oil in fifhes, they do not 
encreafe fat fo much as fiefh. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Uling more words or images than are ufeful. 
Where the author is redundant; mark thofe paragraphs to be 
retrenched ; when he trifles, abandon thole paflages. Watts: 
REDU’NDANTLY. adv. [from redundant. ] Superfluoufly ;, fu~ 
perabundantly. 
To REDUPLICATE. v. a. [re and'duplicate:] To double. 
REDUPLICA'TION. 2. f: [from reduplicate.] The a& of doubling. 

This, is evident, when the mark of exclufion is put; as 
when we fpeak of a white thing, adding the reduplication, 
as white ; which excludes all other confiderations. Digby. 

REDU'PLICATIVE. adj. [reduplicatif, Fr. from reduplicate.} 
Double. 

Some logicians mention reduplicative propofitions ; as men, 
confidered as men, are rational creatures ; i,c. becaufe they 
are men. Watts’s Logick. 

Re'pwine. n.f A bird. Ainfworth. 
To REE: v. a. [I know not the etymology.] To riddle ; to fitt, 
After malt is well rubbed'and winnowed, you muft then 
ree it-over in a fieve. Mortimer'’s Hufbandry, 
To REEcnoO. v. n. [7e and echo.} To ccho back. 
Around we ftand, a melancholy train, 
And a loud groan reechoes from the main. Pope. 
Ree’cuy. adj. [from reech, corruptly formed. from reek.} 
Smoky ; footy ; tanned. 
Let him, fora pair of reechy kifles, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out. Slated. Heinle: 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram bout her recchy neck, Shake/p. 
REED. n. J) [neob, Saxon; ried, German ; aruzde, Lat.j 
1. An hollow knotted ftalk, which grows in wet grounds. 

A reed is diftinguifhed from the grafles by its magnitude, 
and by its having a firm ftem : the tpecies are, the large 5 

nurcd 
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d cane or reed, the fugar cane, the common weed, the 
N TA reed, the ike and dark red reed. Miller. 
This Derccta, the mother of Semiramis, was fometimes 
a reclufe, and falling in love with a goodly young man, fhe 
was by him with child, which, for tear of extreme punifh- 
ment, fhe conveyed away and caufed the fame to be hidden 
among the high reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. 
z Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 
The knotty bulrufh next in order ftood; 
And all within of reeds a trembling wood. 
Her lover Cimon lay concealed in the reeds. 
2. A finall pipe. 
I'll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice. 
Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 
Of Hermes. 
3. An arrow. 
When the Parthian turn’d his ftecd, 
And from the hoftite camp withdrew ; 
With cruel fkill the backward reed 
He fent; and as he fled, he flew. 
REF’DED. adj. [from reed.] Covered with reeds: 
Where houfes be reeded, 
Now pare off the mofs, and go beat in the retd. Ti/fer, 
REE‘DEN. adj. [from 7rd. ] Confifting of reeds. 
Honey in the fickly hive infule ; 
Through reeder pipes. Dryden's Virgil's Georzicks. 
To Ree’piry, v. a [reedtfier; Fr: reand edify.] To rebuild ; 
to build again. 
Fhe ruin’d walls he did rzedify. Fa. Queen, 
This monument five hundred years hath ftood, 


Dryden. 
Broome. 


Shakifp. 
Milton. 


Prior, 


Which I have fumptuoufly reedified. Shakefp. 
The Molians, who repeopled, reedified Nium. Sandys. 
The houfe of God they firft reedify. Milton. 
Ree’press, adj. [from reed.] Being without reeds. 
Youths tomb’d before their parents were, 
Whom foul Cocytus’ reedle/s banks enclofe. May. 
Ree’py. adj. [from reed.] Abcunding with reeds. 
The fportive flood in two divides, 
And forms with erring ftreams the reedy ifle Blackmore. 
Around th’ adjoining brook, 
Now fretting o’er a rock, 
Now fearcely moving through a reedy pool. Thomfon. 
© REEK. n.f. [pec, Saxon: rene, Dutch. } 
I. Smoke; fteam’; vapour. 
*Tis as hateful to-me as the reeé of a lime Kiln: Shake/p. 


2. [.Reke, German, any thing piled up.] A pile of corn or hay. 
Nor barns-at home, nor reeds are-rear’d abroad. Dryden, 
The covered ræ, much: in ufe weftward, muft needs 
prove of great advantage in wet harvefts, Mortimer. 
To REEK. v. n. [necan; Saxon:]° 
1 To fmoke ; to fteam ; to-emit vapour. 
They redoubled ftrokes upon the foe, 
Except they meant to bathe in recking wounds, 
Or memorife another Golgotha. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
To the battle came he; where he did 
Run reeking o’erthe lives of men, asif 
*T were a perpetual {poil. 
You remember 
How under my oppreffion I did veh, 
When I firft mov’d you: Shakefp. 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They fhall be fam’d ; for there the fun fhall greet them, 


Shakefp, Coriolanus. 


And draw their honours recking up to heav’n. Shakefp. 
I found me laid 
In balmy fweat ; which with his beams the furni 
Soon dry’d, and on the reesing moifture fed. Milton. 
Love one defcended from a race of tyrants, 
Whofe blood yet reeks on my avenging fwotd. Smith. 
Reeky. adj. [from reek.] Smoky; tanned ; black: 
Shut me in a charnel houfe, 
O’ercover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reedy thanks and yellow chaplefs {kulls. Shakefp. 
REEL. n.f. [neol, Saxon.) A turning frame, upon which 


yarn is wound into fkeins from the fpindle. 
To Reet. v.a. [from the noun.) To gather yarn off tbe’ 
fpindle. 
It may be ufeful forthe reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 
To REEL. v. n. [rollen, Dutch ; ragla, Swedifh.] To ftagger ; 
to incline in walking, firft to one fide and then to the other. 
Him when his miftrefs proud perceiv’d to fall, 
While yet his feeble feet for faintnefs ree/’d, 
She ’gan call, help Orgoglio ! Fairy Queen, b. i. 
What news in this our tott’ring ftate ? 
—It is a reeling world, 
And I believe will never ftand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland. 
It is amifs to fit 
And keep the turn of tipling with a flave, 
To ree/ the ftreets at noon. Shakep. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
They ree/ to and fro, and ftagger like a drunken man, Py. 
Grope in the dark, and to no feat confine 
Their wandring feet; but ree/ as drunk with wine. Sandys, 


Shakefp. Rich. III: 
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He with heavy fumes opprcft, 


Reel’d from the palace, and retir’d to reft. Pope. 
Should he hide his face, 

Th’ extinguifh’d ftars would loofening ree? 

Wide from their fphercs. Thomfor. 


REeELe'trion. n. f. [re and elefion.] Repeated election. 

Several acts have been made, and rendercd inefteCtual, by 
leaving the power of réechétion open. Swift. 

To REena‘ct. v. æ. [re and enaét.] To enact anew. 

The conftruction of fhips was forbidden to fenators; by a 
law made by Claudius the tribune, and vYeenatted by the Julian 
law of conceffions. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To REENFORCE. v. a. [re and cnforce.] To ftrengthen with 
new affiftance. 
The French have yzenforc'd their fcatter’d men. Shake/p. 

They ufed the ftortes to reenforce the pier. Hayward. 

The prefence of a friend raifes fancy, and reenforces 
reafon. Colliers 

REENFo'RCEMENT. wf. [re and enforcement.] Freth affif- 
tance. 
Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate o’ th’ city, which he painted 

With fhunles deftiny ; aidlefs came off, 

And with a fudden reenforcement ftruck 

Corioli like a planer. Shakefp. Cortolanus. 

They require a fpecial renforcement of found endoétrinat- 
ing to fet them right. Milton. 

What reenforcement we may gain from hope. Milton. 

The words are a reiteration or reenforcement of a corol- 

lary. Ward. 
To RzreENJO'Y. v-a. [re and enjoy.] To enjoy anew or a fe- 
cond time. 

The calmnefs of temper Achilles reetjoyed, is only an ef- 
fect of the revenge which’ ought to have preceded. Popes 

To Ree’nrer. v. a. [re and enter.] ‘To enter again; to en- 
ter anew. 
With opportune excurfion, 

Reenter heav’n. Milton: 

The fiery fulphurous vapours feek the centre from whence 
they proceed ;. that is, reenter again. Mortimer’s Hu/bandry. 

To REENTHRO'NE. v.a. To replace in a throne. 
He difpofes in my hands the fcheme 
To reenthrone the king. Southerne: 
REENTRANCE. zf. [re and entrance.] The a€ of entring 
again, . 

Their repeiitance, althougk not their firft entrance; is not 
withftanding the firft ftep of their reentrance into life. Hosker. 

The pores of the brain, through the which the fpirits be- 
fore took their courfe, are riore eafily opened to the {pirits 
which demand reentrance. Glanvill’s Scepfs 

REE'RMOUSE: n, f. [hpenemüj, Saxon.] A bat. 
To REESTA’BLISH. v.a. [re and eflablih.] To eftablifh 
anew. 

To reeftablifh the right of lineal fucceffion to paternal go- 
vernment, is to put a man in poflefion of that government, 
which his fathers did enjoy. Lockes 

Peace, which hath for many years been banifhed the chrif- 
tian world, will be {peedily ree/tablifhed. Smalridge. 

REESTA’BLISHER, 2. f. [from ree/fablifh.] One that reeftab- 
lifhes. 

REESTA'BLISHMENT: #. f. [from ree/fablifh.] The act of re- 
eftablifhing ; the ftate of being reeftablifhed ; reftauration: 

The Jews made fuch a powerful effort for their reftablifh- 
mest under Barchocab, in the reign of Adrian, as fhook the 
whole Roman empire. Addifon. 

Reeve. n. f. [genepa, Saxon.] A‘fteward. Obfolete. 
The reeve, miller and cook are diftinguifhed. Dryden. 
To REEXAMINE. v.a. [re and examine.) To examine anew. 
Spend the time in reexamining more duly your caufe. Hook. 
To REFE'CT..v. a. [refectus, Lat.]_ To refreth; to reftore 
after hunger or fatigue. Not in ufe. 

A man in the morning is lighter in the fecale, becaufe in 
fleep fome pounds have perfpired ; and is alfo lighter unto 
himfelf, becaufe he is refeéved. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

REFECTION. n. fi [refediion, Fr. from refectio, Lat.] Re- 
frefhment after hunger or fatigue. 

After a draught of wine, aman may feem lighter in him- 
felf from fudden refeétion, though he be heavier in the ba- 


we may chance 


lance, from a ponderous addition. Brown. 
Fafting'is the diet of angels, the food and refeétion of fouls, 
and the richeft aliment of grace. Souths 


For {weet refection due, 
The genial viands let my train renew. Pabe. 
REFE'CTORY. n. fe [refefoire, Fr. from refeé?.} Room of 
refrefhment ; eating room. ' 
He cells and refedfories did prepare, 
And large provifions laid of winter fare, 
To REFE'L. v. a. [refello, Lat. 
Friends not to refel ye, 
Or any way quell ye, 
Ye aim at a myftery, 
Worthy a hiftory, 
6 


Dryden, 
] To refute ; to reprefs. 


Benj. Fobn/on’s Gypfies, 
Ie 
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Tt inftru€s the {cholar in the various methods of difcovering 

and refelling the fubtil tricks of fophifters. Ih atts. 
To REFER. v. u. [refero, Lat. referer, Fr.) 
1. To difmifs fur information or judgment. 

Thofe caufes the divine hiftorian refers us to, and not to 

any produétions out of nothing. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
2. To betake for decifion. 
The heir of his kingdom hath referred herfelf unto a poor, 
but worthy gentleman. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. — 
You profefs and practife to refer all things to yourfelf. Bac. 
4. To reduce, as to a clafs. 

The falts, predominant in quick lime, we refer rather to 

lixiviate, than acid. Boyle on Colours, 
To REFER. v.n. To refpect; to have relation. 

Of thofe places, that refer to the fhutting and opening the 

abyfs, 1 take notice of that in Job. Burnet. 
REFEREE’. 2. f. [from refer.] One to whom any thing is 
referred. 

Referees and arbitrators feldom forget themfelves, L’£/ir. 

Re/FERENCE. n. f. [from refer. ] 
r. Relation; refpect; view towards ; allufion to. 

The knowledge of that which man is in reference unto him- 
{elf and other things in relation unto man, I may term the 
mother of all thofe principles, which are decrees:in that law 
of nature, whereby human actions are framed. Hooker. 

Jupiter was the fon of Æther and Dies ; fo called, becaufe 
the one had reference to his celeftial conditions, the other dif- 
covered his natural virtues.  Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

Chriftian religion commands fobriety, temperance and mo- 
deration, in reference to our- appetites and pafiions. Tillot/cn. 

2. Difmiffion to another tribunal. 
It paffed in England without the leaft reference hither. Sw. 
REFERE/NDARY. n.f. Nearing Lat.] One to whofe deci- 
fion any thing is referred. 

In fuits, it is good to refer to fome friend of truft; but let 

him chufe well his referendaries. Bacon’s Effays. 
To REFERME’NT, v. a. [re and ferment.) To ferment anew. 
Th’ admitted nitre agitates the flood, 
Revives its fire, and referments the blood. Blackmore. 
REFE/RRIBLE. adj. [from refer. ] Capable of being confidered, 
as in relation to fomething elfe. 

Unto God all parts of time are alike, unto whom none are 
referrible, and all things prefent, unto whom nothing is paft 
or to come, but who is the fame yefterday, to-day and to- 
morrow. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To REFINE. v.a. [raffiner, Fr.] 
1. To purify ; to clear from drofs and recrement. 

I will refine them as filver is refined, and will try them as 
gold is tried. Zech, xiii. 9. 

Weigh ev’ry word, and ev’ry thought refine. Anon. 

The red Dutch currant yields a rich juice, to be diluted 

with a quantity of water boiled with refined fugar. Mortimer. 
2. To make elegant; to polifh ; to make accurate. 
Queen Elizabeth’s time was a golden age for a world of re- 


fined wits, who honoured poefy with their pens. Peacham. 
Love refines the thoughts, and hath his feat 
In reafon. Milton. 


The fame traditional floth, which renders the bodies of 
children, born from wealthy parents, weak, may perhaps 
refine their fpirits. Swift. 

To REFINE. v. n. 
1. To improve in point of accuracy or delicacy. 

Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended ftories. 

Let a lord but own the happy lines; 
How the wit brightens, how the fenfe refines ! 
2. To grow pure. 
The pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains, 
Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addifon. 
3. To affeét nicety. 
He makes another paragraph about our refining in controver- 
fy, and coming nearer ftill to the church of Rome. Atterbury. 
REFINEDLY. adv. [from refine.] With affe&ed elegance. 
Will any dog 
Refinedly leave his bitches and his bones, 
To turn a wheel ? 
ReFi/sEMENT. 2. f. [from refine. | 
i. The act of purifying, by clearing any thing from drofs and 
récrementitious mattcr. f 

The morc bodies are of kin to ^irit in fubtilty and refine- 

ment, the more diffufive are they. Norris. 
2. Improvement in clegance or purity: 

_ From the civil war to this time, [ doubt whether the cer- 

ruptions in our language have not equalled its refinements. Sw. 
3. Artificial pradtice. 

Whe rules religion preferibes are more fuccefsful in publick 
and private affairs,than the refinements of irregular cunning. Rsg. 

4: Affeciation of clegant improvement. 
‘The flirts about town had a defign to leave us in the lurch, 
by fome of their late refinements, Addifin’s Guardian. 
Rerinxer. 7. j- [trom refine. ] 
1. Purifier; onc who clears from drofs or recrement. 
“Phe refiners of iron obferve, that that iron ftone is hardeft 
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to melt, which is fulleft of metal; and that cafieft, which 
hath moft drofs. Bacon’s Phy/wal Remains. 
2. Improver in elegance. 

As they have been the great refiners of our language, fo it 

hath been my chicf ambition to imitate them. Swift. 
3. Inventor of fuperfluous fubtilties. 

No men fee lefs of the truth of things, than thefe great 
refiners upon incidents, who are fo wonderfully fubtle, and 
over wife in their conceptions. Addi/on’s Spectator, N° 170. 

Some refiners pretend to argue for the ufctulnefs of parties 
in fuch a government as gurs. Swift, 

To ReFi’t. v. a. [refait, Fr. re and fit.}, To repair; to re- 
ftore after damage. 

He will not allow that there are amy fuch figns of art in the 
make of the pretent globe, cr that there was fo great care 


taken in the refitting of it up again at the deluge. Woodw. 
Permit our fhips a fhelter on your fhoars, 
Refitted from your woods with planks and oars. Dryden. 
To REFLEC’T. wv. a. [reftechir, Fr. reflecta, Lat.] To 
throw back. 
We, his gather’d beams 
Reflected, may with matter fere foment, Milton. 
Bodies clofe together reflec? their own colour. Dryden. 
To REFLECT. v. n. 
1. To throw back light. 
In dead men’s fculls, and in thofe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As ’twere in {corn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shake/p. 


2. To bend back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a ftraight line, and never 
refleé?s in an angle, nor bends in a circle, which is a conti- 
nual reflection, unlefs either by fome external impulfe, or by 
an intrinfick principle of gravity. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. To throw back the thoughts upon the paft or on themfelves. 

The imagination cafts thoughts in our way, and forces the 
underftanding to refleé? upon them. Duppa. 

In every action reflec? upon the end; and in your under- 


taking it, confider why you do it. Taylor. 
Who faith, who could fuch ill events expect ? 
With fhame on his own counfels doth reflećt. Denham. 


When men arc grown up, and reflec? on their own minds, 
they cannot find: any thing more ancient there, than thofe 
opinions which were taught them before their memory began 
to keep a regifter of their actions. Locke. 

It is hard, that any part of my land fhould be fettled upon 
one who has ufed me to ill; and yet I could not fee a fprig 
of any bough of this whole walk of trees, but I fhould re- 
fieét upon her and her feverity. Addifon's Spectator. 

Let the king difmifs his.woes, 

Reflefiing on her fair renown ; 

And take the cyprefs from his brows, 


To put his wonted laurels on. Pricer. 
4. To confider attentively. 
Into myfelf my reafon’s eye I turn’d ; 
And as I much reflected, much I mourn’d, Prior. 


5. To throw reproach or cenfure. 
Neither do I reflec? in the leaft upon the memory of his 
late majefty, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation, Sw. 
6. To bring reproach. 
Errors of wives reflec? on hufbands ftill. Dryden. 
REFLE’CTENT. adj. [reficctens, Lat.] Bending back ; flying 
back. 

The ray defcendent, and the ray refiec?ent, flying with fo 
great a {peed, that the air between them cannot take a formal 
play any way, before the beams of the light be on both fides 
of it; it follows, that, according to the nature of humid 
things, it mutt firft only fwell. Digby on the Soul. 

REFLECTION. n.f. [from reflec? : thence I think reflexion lels 
proper: reflexion, Fr. reflexus, Lat. ] 
1. The act of throwing back. 
The eye fees not itfelf, 

But by reflection from other things. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 

If the fun's light confifted but of one fort of rays, there 
would be but one colour, and it would be impoflible to pro- 
duce any new by refleé?ious or refractions. Cheyne. 

2. The act of bending back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a ftraight linc, nor ever 
reflects in an angle or circle, which is a continual refuection, 
unlefs by fome external impulle. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. That which is refccted. 
She fhines not upon fools, Icft the refeé?ion fhould hurt 
her. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
As the fun in water we can bear, 

Yet not the fun, but his refleéticn there 5 

So let us view her here, in what fhe was, 

And take her image ın this watry glafs. 


4. Thought thrown back upon the palt. i 
The three frfł parts 1 dedicate to my old friends, to take 


off thofe melancholy refections, which the fenfe of age, in- 
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firmity and death may give them. _; ee Denham. 
This dreadful image fo poffefs’d her mind, 
She ceas’d all farther hope ; and now began 
To inake refiechion on th’ unhappy man, Pasir. 
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Jot’s reflections on his once flourifhing chate, did at the 
fame time afflict and encourage him. Atterbury. 

W hat wounding reproaches of foul muft he feel, from the 
reficélions on his own ingratitude. Rogers's Sermons. 

§. The action of the mind upon it(elf. ; 

Reflection is the perception of the operations of our own 

minds within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has 
ot. Locke. 
6. Attentive confideration, 

This delight grows and improves under thought and re- 
g-tion; and while it exercifes, does allo endear itlelf to the 
mind; at the fame time employing and inflaming the medi- 
tations. South's Sermons. 

7. Cenfure. 
He dy’'d; and oh! may no refleétion fhed 

Its pois’nous venom on the royal dead. 

REFLECTIVE. adj. [from refcé.] 
1. ‘hrowing back images. 
When the weary king gave place to night, 

His beams he to his royal brother lent, 

And fo fhone ftill in his reflective light. 

In the refle@ive ftream the fighing bride 

Viewing her charms impair’d, abafh’d fhall hide 

Her penfive head. Prior. 

2. Confidering things paft; confidering the operations of the 
mind. 
Fore’d by reflective reafon I confefs, 

That human {cience is uncertain guefs. 

REFLE'CTOR. n. f. [from refleé?.] Confiderer. 

There is fcarce any thing that nature has made, or that 
men do fuffer, whence the devout refiec?or cannot take an oc- 
cafion of an afpiring mcditation. Boyle on Colours. 

REFLEX. adj. [xeflexus, Lat.] Directed backward. 

The motions of my mind are as obvious to the reflex act 
of the foul, or the turning of the intellectual eye inward upon 
its own actions, as the p2ffions of my fenfe are obvious to my 
fente; I fee the object, and I perceive that I fee it. Hale. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the difcernible ends of them do evince by a reflex argument, 
that it is the workmanhhip, not of blind mechanifm or blinder 
chance, but of an intelligent and benign agent. Bentley. 

Reriz’x. x. f. [reflexus, Lat.] Reflection. 
‘There was no other way for angels to fin, but by reflex of 
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their underftandings upon them‘elves. Hooker. 
PI! fay yon gray is not the morning’s eye, 
Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Shakefp. 


REFLEXIBI'LITY. 7. f. [trom reflexible.] The quality of being 
reflexible. 

Reflexibility of rays is their difpofition to be reflected or 
turned back into the fame medium from any other medium, 
upon whofe furface thcy fall ; and rays are more or lefs re- 
flexible, which are turned back more or lefs eafily. Newton. 

REFLE'XIBLE. adj. [from reflexus, Lat.] Capable to be thrown 
back. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has demonftrated, by convincing experi- 
ments, that the light of the fun confifts of rays differently 
refrangible and refexzble; and that thofe rays are differently 
vefiexible, that are differently refrangible. Cheyne. 

REFLEXIVE. adj. [refiexus, Lat.] Having refpect to fomething 
aft. 
; That affurance reflexive cannot be a divine faith, but at the 
moft an human, yct fuch as perhaps I may have no doubt- 
ing mixed with. Hammond's Praétical Catechifm. 
REFLeE’xI1VELY. adv. [from reflexive.] In a backward direction. 

Solomon tells us life and death are in the power of the 
tongue, and that not only directly in regard of the good or ill 
we may do to others, but reflexively allo, in refpect of what 
may rebound to ourfelves. Government of the Tongue. 

Rerroa’t. x. f. [ré and float.] Ebb; reflux. 
The main float and refloat of the fea, is by confent of 
the univerfe, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 
To ReFrov’risn. v.a. [reand fcurifh.] To flourifh anew. 
Virtue given for lott 
Revives, reflourifhes, then vigorous moft, 
When moft unactive deem’d. Milton's Agoniftes. 
To ReFio’w. v.n. [refluer, Fr. re and flow.] To flow back. 
REFLU ENT. adj. [refuens, Lat.) Running back; flowing 
back. 

The liver receives the reffuent blood almoft from all the 

parts of the abdomen. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Tell, by what paths, 
Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 
The refluent rivers, and the land repays. Blackmore. 
Reriu’x. n. f. [reflux, Fr. refiuxus, Lat.] Backward courfe 
of water. 
Befides 

Mine own that ’bide upon me, all from me , 

Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound. — Milton. 

‘The variety of the Hux and reflux of Euripus, or whether 
the fame do cbb and flow feven times a day, is incontra- 

vertible. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
REFOCILLA TION. n. f. [refocillo, Lat.] Reftoration of ftrength 
by refrefhinent. 
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To REFO’'RM. v.a. [reformo, Lat. reformer, Fr.] To 
change from worle to better. 

A feé& in England, following the very fame rule of policy, 
fecketh to reform even the French reformation, and purge out 
from thence alfo dregs of popery. Flioker, b.iv. f. 8. 

Seat worthier of Gods, was built 


With fecond thoughts, reforming what was old. Milton. 
May no fuch ftorm 
Fall on our times, where ruin muft reform. Denham. 
Now low’ring looks prefage approaching ftorms, 
And now prevailing love her face reforzs. Dryden. 


One cannot attempt the perfect reforming the languages of 
the world, without rendcring himfelf ridiculous. Locke. 
The example alone of a vicious prince wit] corrupt an age ; 
but that of a good one will not reform it. Swift. 
To Reform. v.n. To make a change from worfe to bettcr. 
Was his doétrine of the mafs ftruck out in this con- 
fit? or did it give him occafion of reforming in this 
point ? Atterbury. 
REFORM. n. f. [French.] Reformation. 
REFORMATION. 1. f [reformation, Fr. from reform.) 
1. Change from worfe to better. 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current, fcow’ring faults ; 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did lote his feat, asin this king. Shake/p. Henry V. 
Satire lathes vice into reformation. ` Dryden. 
The pagan converts mention this great reformation of thole 
who had been the greateft finners, with that fudden and fur- 
prifing change, which the chriftian religion made in the lives 
of the moft profligate. Addifon. 
2. The change of religion from the corruptions of popery to 
its primitive {tate. 
The burden of the reformation lay on Luther’s fhoulders. 
Atterbury. 
REFORMER. n. f. [from reform. ] 
1. One who makes a change for the better ; an amender. 
Publick reformers had need firft pra@tife that on their own 
hearts, which they purpofe to try on others. King Charles. 
The complaint is more general, than the endeavours to 
redrefs it: Abroad every man would be a reformer, how very 
few at home. Sprat’s Sermons. 
Tt was honour enough, to behold the Englifh churches 
reformed ; that is, delivered from the reformers. South. 
2. Thofe who changed religion from popifh corruptions and in- 
novations. 
Our firft reformers were famous confeffors and martyrs all 
over the world. Bacon. 
To REFRA’CI. v.a. [refrafus, Lat.] To break the na- 
tural courfe of rays. 
If its angle of incidence be large, and the refractive power 
of the medium not very {trong to throw it far from the per- 
pendicular, it will be refracted. Coeyne’s Phil. Prine. 


Rays of light are urged by the refracting media. Cheyne. 
Refragied irom yon eaftern cloud, 
The grand ethereal bow fhoots up. Thom/fon. 


ReFra ction. n. f. {refraétion, Fr.] 

Refraction, in general, is the incurvation or change of de- 
termination in the body moved, which happens to it whilft 
it enters or penctrates any medium: in dioptricks, it is the 
variation of a ray of light from that right line, which it would 
have paffed on in, had not the dentity of the medium turned 
it afide. Harris. 

Refraétion, out of the rarer medium into the denier, is 
made towards the perpendicular. Newton's Opticks. 

REFRA'CTIVE. adj. [from refraé.] Having the power of re- 
fraction. 

Thofe fuperficies of tranfparent bodies reflect the greateft 
quantity of light, which have the greateft refracting power ; 
that is, which intercede mcdiums that differ moft in their 
refractive denfities. Newton’ s Opticks. 

Re’FRACTORINESS. n. f. [from refracts'y.] Sullen obftinacy. 

I did never allow any man’s refraltorinefs againft the pri- 
vileges and orders of the houfes. King Charles. 

Great complaint was made by the prefbyterian gang, of my 
refraclorine/s to obey the parliament’s order. Saunderfon. 

REFRACTORY. adj. [refradtaire, Fr. refra@tarius, Lat. and 
fo fhould be written refradiary. lt is now accented on the 
firft fyllable, but by Shake/peare on the fecond.] Obftinate ; 
perverfe ; contumacious. 

There is a law in each well-order’d nation, 

To curb thole raging appetites that are 

Mott difobedient and refraćtory. Shake/p. 

A rough hewn icaman, being brought before a wife juftice 
for fome mifdemeanor, was by him ‘ordered to be fent away 
to prifon, and was refractory after he heard his doom, info- 
much as he would not flir a foot from the place where he 
ftood ; faying, it was better to tand where he was, than go to 
a worle place. f Bacon's Apophthegms. 

„ Vulgar compliance with any illegal and extravagant ways, 
like violent motions in nature, fvon grows weary of itfelf, 
and ends in a refractory fullennels. King Charles. 
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Refraétory mortal | if thou will not truft thy friends, take 
what follows ; know affuredly, before next full moon, that 
thou wilt be hung up in chains. Arbuthnot s Hifl. of F. Bull. 

Thefe atoms of theirs may have it in them, but they are 
refractory and fullen ; and therefore, like men of the fame 
tempers, muft be banged and buffeted into reafon. Bentley. 

RE/FRAGABLE. adj. [refragabilis, Lat. ] Capable of confuta- 
tion and conviction. 

To REFRAIN. v.a. [refrener, Fr. re and frenum, Lat.] ‘To 
hold back ; to keep from action. 

Hold not thy tongue, O God, keep not ftill filence ; re- 
frain not thyfelf. ; P falin \xxxiii. 1. 

My fon, walk not thou in the way with'them, refrain thy 
foot from their path. Prov. i. 15. 
Nor from the holy one of heav’n 


Refrain’d his tongue. Milton. 
Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain, 
Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain. Pope. 


To REFRAIN. v. 7. To forbear; to abitain; to fpare. 

In what place, or upon what confideration foever it be, 
they do it, were it in their own opinion of no force being 
done, they would undoubtedly re/rain to do it. Hooker. 

For my name’s fake will I defer mine anger, and refi ain 
for thee, that I cut thee not off. If. xlviii. 9. 

That they fed not on flefh, at leaft the faithful party be- 
fore the food, may beccme more probable, becaufe they re- 
frained therefrom fome time after. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

REFRANGIBILITY. n. f. [from refrangible.] 

Refrangibility of the rays of light, is their difpofition to be 
refracted or turned out of their way, in pafling out of one 
tranfparent body or medium into another. Newton. 

REFRA‘NGIBLE. adj. [re and frango, Lat. ] 

As fome rays are more refrangible than others ; that is, are 
more turned out of their courfe, in pafling from one medium 
to another ; it follows, that after fuch refraction, they will 
be feparated, and their diftinct colour obferved. Locke. 

REFRENA’TION. a. f [re and freno, Lat.] The act of re- 
{training. 
To REFRESH. v. a. [refraifcher, Fr. refrigero, Lat. ] 
1. To recreate ; to relieve after pain, fatigue or want. 
Service fhall with fteeled finews toil ; 
And labour fhall refre/b itfelf with hope. Shakefp. 
Mufick was ordain’d to refre/h the mind of man, 

After his ftudies or his ufual pain. Shakefp. 

He was in no danger to be overtaken ; fo that he was 
content to refre/h his men. Clarendon, b. viii. 

His meals are coarfe and fhort, his employment warrantable, 
his fleep certain and refrejhing, neither intcrrupted with the 
Jafhes of a guilty mind, nor the aches of a crazy body. South. 

If you would have trees to thrive, take care that no plants 
be near them, which may deprive them of nourifhment, or 
hinder refre/bings and helps that they might receive. Mortim. 

2. To improve by new touches any thing impaired. 
The reft refre/b the fcaly fnakes, that fold 
The fhicld of Pallas, and renew their gold. 
3. To refrigerate; to cool. 
A dew coming after heat refrefneth. Eccluf. xlii. 22. 
REFRESHER. n. f. [from refre/h.] That which refrefhes. 
The kind refre/ber ot the {ummer heats. Thomfon. 
REFRESHMENT. 1. f. [from refre/b.] 
1. Relief after pain, want or fatigue. 
2. That which gives relief, as food, reft. 

He was full of agony and horrour upon the approach of a 
difmal death, and fo had moft need of the refrefbments of fo- 
ciety, and the friendly afiiftances of his difciples. South, 

Such honeft refre/hments and comforts of life, our chriftian 
liberty has made it lawful for us to ufe. Sprat. 

REFRIGERANT. adj. [refrigerant, Fr. from refrigerate.] Cool- 
ing; mitigating heat. 

In the cure of gangrenes, you muft beware of dry heat, 
and refort to things that are refrigerant, with an inward 
warmth and virtue of cherifhing. Bacon. 

If it arife from an external caufe, apply refrigerants, with- 
out any preceding evacuation. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To REFRIGERATE. v. a. [refrigera, re and frigus, Lat.] 
To cool. 

The great breezes, which the motion of the air in great 
circles, fuch as the girdle of the world, produceth, do re- 
frigerate ; and therefore in thofe parts noon is nothing fo hot, 
when the brcezes are great, as about ten of the clock in the 
forenoon. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or fomewhat 
equinoxically, though in a lefler degree, they difcover fome 
verticity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

REFRIGERATION, n. f [refrigeratio, Lat. refrigeration, Fr] 
Ihe act of cooling ; the ftate of being cooled. 

Divers do flut ; the caufe may be the refrigeration of the 
tonguc, whereby it is lefs apt to move. Bacon. 

If the mere refrigeration of the air would fit it for breathing, 
this might be: fomewhat helped with bellows. Wilkins. 

REFRVGERATIVE, 2 adj. [refrigeratif, Fr. refrigeratorius, Lat.) 
RESRIGERATORY. Í Cooling ; having the power to cool, 
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REFRIGERATORY. 1%. f. 

1. That part of a diftilling veffel that is placed abontithe head 
of a fill, and filled with water to cool the condenfing va- 
pours; but this is now generally done by a worm or fpiral 
pipe, turning through a tub of cold water. Quincy. 

2. Any thing internally cooling. 

A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. Mortimer. 

REFRIGERIUM. n. f. {Latin.] Cool refrefhment 5 refusa 

eration. 

It muft be acknowledged, the ancients have talked much 
of annual refrigeriums, refpites or intervals of punifiiment to 
the damned ; as particularly on the feftivals. South. 

Rert. part. pret. of reave. 

1. Deprived ; taken away. 

Thus we well left, he better reft, 

In heaven to take his place, 
That by like life and death, at laft, 

We may obtain like grace. Afihan s Schsoimaftes, 
I, in a defperate bay of death, 

Like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 


Ruth all to pieces on thy rocky bolom, Shakefp. 
Another fhip had feiz’d on us, 
And would have reft the fifhcrs of their prey. Shaielp. 


Our dying hero, from the contincnt 
Ravifh’d whole towns, and forts from Spaniards reft, 
As his laft legacy to Britain left. Waker. 
2. Preterite of reave. Took away. 
So ’twixt them both, they not a lamkin left, 
And when lambs fail’d, the old fhecps lives they reft. Spen/. 
About his fhoulders broad he threw 
An hairy hide of fome wild beaft, whom he 
In favage foreft by adventure flew, 
And reft the fpoil his ornament to be, 
RE/FUGE. n. f. [refuge, Fr. refugium, Lat.] 
1. Shelter from any danger or diftrefs ; protection. 
Rocks, dens and caves! but I in none of thefe 
Find place or refuge. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 
The young ones, fuppofed to break through the belly of 
the dam, will, upon any fright, for protection run into it; 
for then the old one receives them in at her mouth, which 
way, the fright being paft, they will return again ; which is 
a peculiar way of refuge. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Thofe, who take refuge in a multitude, have an Aria:: 
council to anfwer for. Atterbury. 
2. ‘That which gives thelter or protection. 
The Lord will be a refuge for the opprefled ; a refuge iir 
times of trouble. Pjalm ix. 9. 
They fhall be your refuge from the avenger of blood. ‘fo. 
Fair majefty, the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofe whom fate puriues. 
3. Expedicnt in diftrefs. 
This laft old man, 
Whom with a crack’d heart I have fent to Rome, 
Lov’d me above the meature of a father : 
Their lateft refuge was to fend him. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
4. Expedient in general. 
Light muft be fupplied among graceful refuges, by terracing 
any itory in danger of darknefs. FV otton. 
To REFUGE. v. a. [refugicr, Fr. from the noun.] To fhelter 5 
to protect. f 
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Silly beggars, 
Who fitting in the ftocks, refuge their fhame, 


That many have, and others muft, fit there. Shake/p. 
Dreads the vengeance of her injur’d lord ; 
Ev’n by thofe gods, who refug d her, abhorr’d. Dryden. 


REFUGEE’. n. f. [refugié, Fr.] One who flies to fhelter or 
protection. 
Poor refugees, at firft they purchafe here 5 

And foon as denizen’d, they domineer. Dryden. 

This is become more neceffary in fome of their govern- 
ments, fince fo many refugees fettled among them. Addifon. 

REFULGENCE. n. f. [from refulgent.] Splendour ; brightne's. 
REFU’LGENT. adj. [refulgens, Latin.] Bright; ibining ; 
glittering ; fplendid. 
He ncither might, nor wifh’d to know 

A more refulgent light. Waller. 

So confpicuous and refulgent a truth is that of God's being 
the author of man’s felicity, that the difpute is not fo much 
concerning the thing, as concerning the manner of it. Boyle. 

Agamemnon’s train, 
When his refulgent arms flafh’d through the fhady plain, 
Fled from his well-known face. Dryden's Æneis. 
To Reru’no, v.n. [refundo, Lat. ] 
1. To pour back. 

Were the humours of the eye tinéturcd with any colour, 
they would refund that colour upon the object, and fo ie 
would not be reprefented as in itfelt it is. Ray. 

2. T'o repay what is received ; to reftore. - 

A governor, that had pilled the people, was, for receiving 
of bribes, fentenced to refund what he had wrongfully 
taken. L'Efirange. 


Such 
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Such wile men as himfelf account all that is paft, to. be 
alfo gone; and know, that thcre can be no guin in refunding, 
nor any profit in paying debts. South. 

How to Icariuss:in the bridal hour, 

“Shall I, by walte undone, refund the dow’r. Pope. 
3. Swift has (omewhere the abfurd phrafe, torefund himfelf, tor 

to retmbur/e. 
ReFu’sAL. k, [from refufe.] , | 
3. The act of refufing ; denial of any thing demanded or foli- 
aa has born with all his weak and obftinate teflon of 
ace, and has given him time day after day. ogers. 
2. The preemption ; the right of having any thing before an- 

other ; option. 

When cmployments go a begging, fer want of hands, they 
fhall be fure to have the refu/al. Swift. 

To REFU‘'SE. v. a. [refu/er, Fr.] 
1. To deny what is folicited or required. 

If he fhould chufe the right cafket, you fhould refu/e to 
perform his father’s will, if you fhould refu/e to accept him. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Common experience has juftly a mighty influence on the 
minds of men, to make them give or refufe credit to any 
thing propofcd. Locke. 

"Women ere made as they themfelves would choofe ; 

Too proud to afk, too humble to refu/e. Garth. 

2. To reject ; to difmifs without a grant. 
I may neither chufe whom I would, nor refu/e whom I 
diflike. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
To Reru’sE. v.n. Not to accept. 
Wonder not then what God for you faw good 
If I refufe not, but convert, as you, 
To proper fubftance. Milton. 
Rr'ruse. adj. [from the verb.. The noun has its accent on 
the firft fyllable, the verb on the fecond.] Unworthy of re- 
ception ; left when the reft is taken. 

Every thing vile and refu/e they deftroyed. Sam. xv. Q. 

Pleafe to beftow on him the refuje letters ; he hopes by 
printing them to get a plentiful provifion. Spectator. 

Re‘ruse. 2. f. That which remains difregarded when the reft 
is taken. 

We dare not difgrace our worldly fuperiours with offering 
unto them fuch refu/e, as we bring unto God himielf. Hook. 

Many kinds have much refu/e, which countervails that 
which they have excellent. Bacon. 

I know not whether it be more fhame or wonder, to fee 
that men can fo put off ingenuity, as to defcend to fo bale a 
vice; yet we daily fce it done, and that not only by the fcum 

~ and refuse of the people. Government of the Tongue. 
Down with the falling ftream the refu/e run, 
To raife with joyful news his drooping fon. Dryden. 
This humourift keeps more than he wants, and gives a vaft 
refuje of his fuperfuities to purchafe heaven. Addifon. 
REFUSER. 2. f. [from refufe.] He who refufcs. 
Some few others are the only refufers and condemners of 
this catholick practice. Taylor. 
Rerv‘TAL. n. j. [from refute.} Refutation. Wier, 
REFUTATION. 2. f. [refutatio, Lat. refutation, Fr. from re- 
ifute} The aét of refuting ; the act of proving falfe or er- 
roncous. 
Tis fuch miferable abfurd ftuff, that we will not honour 
it with efpecial refutation. Bentley. 
To REFU'TE. v.a. [refuto, Lat. refuter, Fr.] To prove 
falfe or erroneous. Applied to perfons or things. 
Self-deftruction fought, refutes 
That excellence thought in thee. Milton's Par. Loft. 
He knew that there were fo many witnefles in thefe two 
miracles, that it was impoflible to refuse fuch multitudes. Add. 
To REGAIN. v. a. [regagner, Fr. re and gain.] To recover; 
to gain anew. j 
Hopeful to regain 
Thy love, from thee I will not hide 


What thoughts in my unquiet breaft are ris’n. Milton. 
Weve driven back 

Thefe heathen Saxons, and regain’d our earth, 

As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. Dryden. 


As foon as the mind regains the power to ftop or continue 
any of thefe motions of the body or thoughts, we then con- 
fider the man as ne pera Te Locke. 
”) 1, | rega r. regalis, Lat. oyal ; kinely. 

ae -oA n E Lot au 

Ufurps the regal title and the feat 

Of England’s true anointed lawful heir. 

Why am I fent aie Ds ee 
ore I have fhook off the regal thoug 

a Eifin I reign’d. Shakefp. Richard II. 

With them comes a third of regal port, 

But faded {plendour wan, who by his gait 

And fierce demeanour fcems the prince of hell. Milton. 

When was there ever a better prince on the throne than 
the prefent queen? I do not talk of hex government, her 
love of the people, or qualities that are purely regal ; but her 
picty, charity, temperance and conjugal love. Swift. 


Shake/p. 
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Re’car. n.f. [regale, Fr.] A mufical inftrument. 

The founds, that produce tones, are ever from fuch bodies 
asare in their parts and ports equal; and fuch are in the 
nightingale pipes of regals or organs. Baten. 

REGALE. n. f. [Latin.] “The prerogative of monarchy. 
To REGA'LE. v, a. [regaler, Fr. regalare, Italian.] Tore- 
frefh ; to entertain; to gratify. 
I with warming puff regale chill’d fingers. Philips. 
ReGa‘LEMENT. n.f. [regalement, Fr.] Refrefhment ; center- 
tainment. 
The mufes ftill require 
Humid regalement, nor will aught avail 
Imploring Phoebus with unmoiften’d lips. 
REGA'LIA. n. f. [Latin] Enfigns of royalty. 
Recatity. n. f. [regalis, Latin.] Royalty; fovercignty ; 
kingthip. 
Behold the image of mortality, 

And feeble nature cloth’d with flefhly ’tire, 

When raging paflion with fierce tyranny, 

Robs realon of her due regality. Fairy Queen. 

He neither could, nor would, yicld to any diminution of 
the crown of France, in territory or regality. Bacon. 

He came partly in by the fword, and had high courage in 
all points of regality. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The majefty of England might hang like Mahomet’s tomb 
by a magnetick charm, between the privileges of the two 
houfes, in airy imagination of regality. King Charles. 

To REGA/RD. v. a. [regarder, Fr.] 
1. To value; to attend to as worthy of notice. 
This afpect of mine, 
The beft regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 


Philips. 


He denies 
To know their God, or meffage to regard. Milton. 
2. To obferve ; to remark. 
If much you note him, 
You offend him ; feed and regard him not. Shake/p: 


3. To mind as an object of grief or terrour. 

The king marvelled at the young man’s courage, for that 

he nothing regarded the pains. 2 Mac. vii. 12. 
4. To obferve religioufly. 

He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; and 
he that regardeth not the day, tothe Lord he doth not regard 
ite Rom. xiv. 6. 

5. To pay attention to. 
He that obferveth the wind fhall never fow, and he that 


rega' deth the clouds fhall never reap. Proverbs 
6. To refpeét ; to have relation to. 
7. To look towards. 
It is a peninfula, which regardeth the mainland. Sandys. 


REGA‘RD. 2. f. [regard, Fr. from the verb. ] 
1. Attention as to a matter of importance. 

The nature of the fentence he is to pronounce, the rule of 
judgment by which he will proceed, requires that a particular 
regard be had to our obfervation of this precept. Atterbury: 

2. Refpet ; reverence. 
To him they had regard, becaufe long he had bewitched 
them. As Vill. II. 
With fome regard to what is juft and right, 
They’ll lead their lives. 
3. Note; eminence. 

Mac Ferlagh was a man of meaneft regard amongft them, 

neither having wealth nor power. Spenfer on Ireland. 
4. Refpeét ; account. 

Change was thought neceflary, in regard of the great hurt 
which the church did receive by a number of things then in 
ule. Hooker, b. ive f. 14. 

5. Relation ; reference. 
How beft we may 

Compofe our prefent evils, with regard 

Of what we are and where. Milton. 

Their butinefs is to addrefs all the ranks of mankind, and 
perfuade them to purfue and perfevere in virtue, with regard 
to themfelves ; in juftice and goodnefs, with regard to their 
neighbours; and piety towards God. Watts. 

6. [ Regard, Fr.] Look; afpect directed to another. 
Soft words to his fierce paffion fhe affay’d ; 
But her with ftern regard he thus repell’d. 
He, furpriz’d with humble joy, furvey’d 
One fwect gard, fhot by the royal maid. 
7. Profpect ; object of fight. Not proper, nor in ufe. 
‘Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 
An indiftin® regard. Shakefp. Othello. 
REGARDARLE. adj. [from regard.] 
1. Obfervable. 

I cannot difcover this difference of the badger’s legs, afs 
though the regardalle fide be defined, and the brevity by moft 
imputed unto the left. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

2. Worthy of notice. 

Tintogel, more famous for his antiquity, than regardatle 

for his prefent chate, abutteth on the fea. varw. 
ReGa'RDER. ^. f. [from regard.]} One thateregards. 
REGA’RDFUL. 


Milton. 


Milton, 


Dryden, 
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ReGA'RDFUL. adj. [regard and full.] Attentive; taking no- 
tice of. f 

Bryan was fo regardful of his charge, as he never difpofed 

any matter, but firft he acquainted the gencral. Hayward. 

Let a man be very tender and regaraful of every pious mo~ 
tion made by the fpirit of God to his heart. South. 

REGA‘RDFULLY. adv. [from regardful. } 
1. Attentively ; heedfully. 
2. Refpectfully. 

Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 

Voic’d fo regardfully. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
REGA'RDLESS. adj. [from regard.] Heedlefs; negligent; in- 
attentive. 

He likeft is to fall into mifchance, 

That is regardle/s of his governance. 

Regardle/s of the blifs whercin he fat, 

Second to thee, offer’d himfelf to die 

For man’s offence. Miltons Par. Loft, b. iii. 

We muft learn to be deaf and regardle/s of other things, 
befides the prefent fubject of our meditation. Watts. 

REGARDLESLY. adv. [from regardle/s.] Without heed. 

REGA'RDLESNESS. 2. f. [from regardle/s.] Heedlefsnefs; neg- 
ligence ; inattention. 

Recency. n. f. [from regent. ] 

1. Authority ; government. 

As Chrift took manhood, that by it he might be capable of 
death, -whereunto he humbled himfelf; fo becaufe manhood 
is the-proper fubject of compaffion and feeling pity, which 
maketh the feepter of Chrift’s regency even in the kingdom of 
heaven amiable. Hooker, b. v. f. 51. 

Men have knowledge and ftrength to fit them for action : 
women affection, for their better compliance; and herewith 
beauty to compenfate their fubjection, by giving them an equi- 
valent regency over men. Grew. 

2. Vicarious government. 

This great minifter, finding the regency fhaken by the fac- 

tion of fo many creat ones within, and awed by the terror of 


Spenfer. 


the Spanifh greatnefs witnout, durft begin a war. Temple. 
3. The diftrict governed. by a vicegerent. 
Regions they pafs’d, the:mighty regencies 
Milton. 


Of feraphim. 

4. Thofe to whom vicarious regality is intrufted. 
To REGENERATE. v.a. [regexero, Lat.] 
1. To reproduce; to produce anew. 

Albeit the fon of this earl of Defmond, who loft his head, 
were reftored to the earldom ; yet couid not the king’s grace 
regencrate obedience in that degenerate houfe, but it grew ra- 
ther more wild. Davies on Ireland. 

Through all the foil a genial ferment fpreads, 

Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. 

Blackmore. 

An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with an acid, 
raifeth an eftervefcence, at the ceflation of which, the 
falts, of which the acid is compofed, will be regenerated. 

Arbuthnot. 
2. [Regenerer, Fr.] To make to be born anew; to renew by 
change of carnal nature to a chriftian life. 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but by an eafy figure 
he became.a.new man, and both acted and looked upon him- 
felf as one regenerated and born a fecond time into another 
{tate of exiftence. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

REGENERATE. adj. [regencratus, Lat. ] 
I. Reproduced. 
Thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whofe youthful fpirit, in me regenerate, 

Doth with a twofold -vigor lift me up 

To reach at victory. Shakefp. Richard II. 

2. Born anew by grace to a chriftian life. i 
For from the mercy-feat above, 

Prevenient grace defcending, had remov’d 

The ftony trom their hearts, and made new flefh 

Regenerate grow inftead. Milton. 

if you fulfil this refolution, though you fall fometimes by 
infirmity ; nay, though you fhould tall into fome greater act, 
even of delibcrate fin, which you prefently retract by con- 
felfion and amendment, you arc neverthelefs in a regenerate 
eftatc, you live the life of a chriftian here, and fhall inherit 
the reward that is promifed to fuch in a glorious immortality 
hereafter. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

REGENERA’TION. 7. f. [regeneration, Fr.] New birth; birth 
by grace from carnal affections to a chriftian life. 

He faved us by the wafhing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghoft. Tit. iii. 5. 

REGE'NERATENESS. n. f. [from regenerate.] The flate of 
being regenerate. 

RE'GENT. adj. [regent, Fr. regens, Lat.] 

J. Governing; ruling. 

The operations of.human life Aow not from the corporeal 
moles, but from fome other active regent principle that refides 
in the body, or governs it, which we call the foul. Hale. 

2. Exercifing vicarious authority. 
He together calls the regent pow’rs 
Under him regent, Milton's Par. Loft, b. iii. 
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Recent. x. f. 
1. Governour ; ruler. 
Now for once beguil’d 
Uriel, though regent of the fun, and held 
The fharpett-fighted fpirit of all in heav’n. Milten, 
Neither of thele are any impediment, becaufe the regent 
thereof is of an infinite immentity. Hale. 
But let a heifer with gilt horns be lcd 
To Juno, regent of the marriage bed. 
2. One invefted with vicarious royalty. 
Lord regent, I do greet your exccllence 
With letters of commiffion from the kinz. 
Re’GENTSHIP. n. f. [from regent. } E 
1. Power of governing. 
2. Deputed authority. 
If York have ill demean’d himfelf in France, 
Then let him be deny’d the regent/hip. Shake p. 
REGERMINATION, 2. /f. [re and germination.) The aét of 
{prouting again. 


Dryden, 


Shake. 


Re‘cisLe. adj. Governable. Digs 
RE'GICIDE. z. f. [regicida, Lat.] 
1. Murderer cf his king. 
I through the mazes of the bloody field, 
Hunted your facred life; which that I mits’d 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 
Not of my foul; my foul’s a regicide. Dryden. 


2. [Regicidium, Lat.} Murder of his king. 

Were it not for this amulet, how were it poffible for any 
to think they may venture upon perjury, facrilege, murder, 
regicide, without impeachment to their faintfhip. D. of Piety. 

Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy’d, 
Urge the bold traitor to the regicide. Popes Odyffey. 
REGIMEN. n. f. [Latin.] That care in diet and living, 
that is fuitable to every particular courfe of medicine. 
Yet fhould fome neighbour fcel a pain, 

Jutt in the parts where I complain, 

How many a meffage would he fend ? 

What hearty prayers, that I fhould mend ? 

Enquire what regimen I kept, 

What gave me cale, and how I flept. 

REGIMENT. n. J. [vegement, old Fr.] 
1. Eftablifhed government; polity. Not in ue. 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our times, not 
unjuftly, for the days are evil; but compare them with thofe 
times wncrein there were no civil focicties, with thofe times 
wherein there was as yet no manner of publick regiment eftab- 
lifhed, and we have furely good caule to think, that God 
hath bleffed us exceedingly. Hooker, b ie Ieai Ce 

The corruption of our nature being prefuppoied, we may 
not deny, but that the law of nature doth now require of ne- 
ceflity fome kind of regiment. Hooker, b.i. f 10. 

2. Rule; authority. Not in ufe. 

The regiment of the foul over the body, is the regiment of 

the more active part over the paffive. Hale. 
3. [ Regiment, Fr.] A body of foldiers under one colonel. 
Th’ adulterous Antony turns you off, 
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And gives his potent regiment to a trull. Shake. 
Higher to the plain we'll fet forth, ) 
In beft appointment, all our regiments. Shake/p. 

The elder did whole regiments aftord, 
The younger brought his conduét and his fword. ailer. 
The ftanding regiments, the fort, the town, 
All but this wicked fifter are our own. Waller. 
Now thy aid 
Eugene, with regiments unequal preft, 
Awaits. Philips. 


REGIMENTAL. adj. [from regiment.] Belonging to a regi- 
ment ; military. 
Recion. n. f. [Lregion, Fr. regio, Lat.] 
1. Tract of land; country ; tract of fpace. 
All the regions 
Do feemingly revolt; and, who refift, 
Are mock’d for valiant ignorance. 
Her eycs in heav’n 
Would through the airy region ftream fo bright, 
That birds would fing, and think it were not night. Sha. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 


AY ba tofo. 


matter of tempefts before the air below. Bacine 
They rag’d the goddefs, and with fury frauzht, 
The reitlels regions of the ftorms fhe fought. Dryden. 


2. Part of the body. 
The bow is bent and drawn, make from the fhaft. 
—Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shake/p. King Lear. 
3. Place ; rank. 
The gentleman kept company with the wild prince and 
Poins: he is of too high a region ; he knows too much. Shak. 
REGISTER. n. J: [regi/tre, Fr, regifiriun, Lat.] An account 
of any thing regularly kept. 
Joy may you have, and everlafting fame, 
Of late molt hard atchievement oy you done, 
For which inrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly regi/ters above the fun. Fairy Quem. 
ir 
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Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, as you hear 
them unfolded, turn another into the regi/fer of your own. Sha. 
‘This ifland, as appeareth by faithful régi/lers of thole times, 
had fhips of great content. s Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
Of thefe experiments, our friend, pointing at the regifler 
of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a more particular 
account. : Bole. 
For a confpiracy againft the emperor Claudius, it was or- 
dered that Scribonianus’s name and contulate fliould be cf- 
faced out of all publick regi/fers and infcriptions. Addifon. 
2. [Regiftrarius, law Lat.) The officer whofe bufincls is to 
write and keep the regifter, 
To Re’GIsTER. v. a. [regifirer, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. Torecord ; to preferve from oblivion by authentick accounts. 
The Roman emperors regiffered their moft remarkable 
buildings, as well as actions. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
2. To enrol; to fet down ina lift, 
Such follow him, as fhall be regi/er’d; 


Part good, part bad: of bad the longer fcrowl. Milton. 
Re‘cistry. x. f. [from regifier.] 
1. ‘The act of inferting in the regifter. 

A little fee was to be paid for tke regifiry. Graunt, 


2. The place wicre the rcgifter is kept. 
3. A feries of fats recorded. 

I wonder why a regi/fry has not been kept in the college of 

phyficians of things invented. Temple. 

REGLEMENT. n. f. [French.] Regulation, Not ufed. 

To {peak of the reformation and reglement of ufury, by the 

balance of commoditics and difcommodittes thereof, two 
things are to be reconciled. Bacon’s Effays. 

Re’crev. vw. f. [reglette, from regle, Fr.] Ledge of wood 
exadily planed, by which printers feparate their lines in pages 
widely printed. 

Renan. ad. [French.] Reigning; predominant ; pre- 
valent ; having power. 

Princes are fhy of their fucceffors, and there may be rea- 
fonably fuppofed in queens regnant a little proportion of ten- 
dernefs that way, more than in kings. Vatton. 

The law was regnant, and confin’d his thought, 


Hell was not conquer’d, when the poet wrote. Waller. 
His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 
A traytor to the vices regnant. Swifts Mifcellanies. 


To REGO'RGE. v. a. [re and gorge.] 
1. To vomit up; to throw back. 
twas {coffingly faid, he had eaten the king’s goofe, and 


. did then regorge the feathers. Hayward. 
2. To fwallow eagerly. 
Drunk with wine, 
And fat regorg’d of bulls and goats. Milton's Agoniftes. 
3. [Regerger, Fr.) To {wallow back. 
r As tides at higheft mark regorge the flood, 
So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 
Took a malicious pleafure to deftroy. Dryden. 
‘To REGRAFT. v.a. [regreffer, Fr. re and graft.) To graft 


= again. 
i EO regrafting the fame cions, may make fruit greater. Bac. 

-  ToReEcRANT. v.a. [re and grant.] To grant back. 

f He, by letters patents, incorporated them by the name of 
the dean and chapter of Trinity-church in Norwich, and re- 
granted their lands to them. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To REGRA’TE. v.a. 

1. To offend; to fhock. 
= The cloathing of the tortoife and viper rather regrateth, 

> Mir pleafeth the eye. Derham’s Phyfico-T heology. 

2. [Regratter, Fr.] Tocngrofs; to foreftal. 

“Neither fhould they buy any corn, unlefs it were to make 
malt thereof ; for by fuch engrofling and regrating, the dearth, 
that commonly reigneth in England, hath been cau(ed, Spen/. 

REGRATER. n. f. [regrattier, Fr. from regrate.| Foreftaller ; 
engrofler. 

To REGREE'T. v. a. 
fecond time. 


[re and grest.] To refalute ; to greet a 


Hereford, on pain of death, 
Till twice five fummers have enrich’d our ficlds, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
But lead the ftranger paths of banifhment. Shakefp, 
RecrecT. 2. f. [from the verb.] Return or exchange of fa- 
Jutation. Not in ufe. 
And fhal! thefe hands, fo newly join’d in love, 
Unyoke this feizure, and this kind regreet ? 
Play faft and loofe with faith ? _Shakefp. King John. 
Recre’ss. n. f. [regris, Fr. regreffus, Latin.] Paflage back ; 
power of paffing back. 
__ Tis their natural place which they always tend to; and 
from which there is no progrefs nor regre/s. Burnet, 
To REGRESS. v. n. [regreffus, Lat.] To go back; to return ; 
to pals back to the former ftate or place. 
All being forced unto fluent confiftences, naturally regre/s 
unto their former folidities. Brown. 
Recre'sston. n. fe [regrefus, Lat.] The ac of returning or 
going back. 
To defire there were no God, were plainly to unwith their 
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own being, which muft needs be annihilated in the fübtrac= 
tion of that eflence, which fubftantially fupporteth them, and 
reftrains from regrejion into nothing. Brown. 
REGRET. n. f. [regret, Fr. regretto, Italian. Prior has ufcd it 
in the plural ; bur, I believe, without authority. ] 
1. Vexation at fumething paft ; bitternefs of reflection. 
I never bare any touch of confcience with greater regret. 
King Charles, 
A paffionate regret at fin, a grief and fadnefs at its memory, 
enters us into God’s roll of mourners. Decay of Piety. 
Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleafing a drefs, yet 
the remorfe and inward regrets of the foul, upon the com- 
miffion of it, infinitely overbalance thofe faint gratifications 
it affords the fenfes. South's Serrions: 
2. Grief; forrow. 
Never any prince exprefled a more lively regret for the lofs 
of a fervant, than his majefty did for this great man; in all 
offices of grace towards his fervants, and in a wonderful foli- 


citous care for the payment of his debts. Clarendon, 
That freedom, which all forrows claim, 
She docs for thy content refign ; 
Fer piety it(elf would blame, 
Tf her regrets fhould waken thine. Priors 


3. Ditlike; averfion. | Not proper. 
Is it 2 virtue to have fome ineffective regrets to damnation, 
and fuch a virtue too, as fhall ferve to balance all our vices. 
Decay of Piety, 
ToRecrer. v. a. [regretter, Fr. from the noun.) ` 
1. To repent; to grieve at. 

I {hall not regret the trouble my experiments coft me, if 

they be found ferviceable to the purpofes of refpiration. Boyle. 
Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From nature’s temp’rate feaft rofe fatisfy’d, 

Thank’d heav’n that he had liv’d, and that he dy’d. Pope. 
2. To be uneafy at. Not proper. 

Thofe, the impiety of whofe lives makes them regret a 
deity, and fecretly wifh there were none, will greedily liften 
to atheiftical notions. Glanville’s Scepf. 

REGUE’RDON. M. f. [re and guerdon.] Reward; recompenfe. 
Stoop, and fet your knee againft my foot ; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant {word of York. UShake/p. 
ToRxcur’Rpon. v, a. [fromthe noun.] To reward. The 

verb and noun are both obfolete, 
Long fince we were refolved of your truth, 

Your faithful fervice and your toil in war; 

Yet never have you tafted your reward, 

Or been reguerdon’d with fo much as thanks. 
RE’'GULAR. adj. [regulier, Fr. regularis, Lat.] 
1. Agreeadle to rule; contiftent witli the mode prefcribed. 

The common cant of criticks is, that though the lines are 
good, it is not a regular piece. Guardian. 

The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with errors ; 

Our underttanding traces them in vain, 

Loft and bewilder’d in the fruitlefs fearch ; 

Nor fees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confufion ends. Addifon, 

So when we view fome well-proportion’d dome, 

No monftrous height or breadth or length appear ; 


Shakefp. 


The whole at once is bold and regular. Pope. 
2. Governed by ftrict regulations. 
So juft thy fkill, fo regular my rage. Pope. 


3. In geometry, regular body is a folid, whofe furface is compoled 
of regular and equal figures, and whofe folid angles are all equal, 
and of which there are five forts, viz. 1. A pyramid compre- 
hended under four equal and equilateral triangles. 2. A cube, 
whofe turface is compofed of fix equal {quares. 3. That 
which is bounded by cight equal and equilateral triangles. 
4. That which is contained under twelve equa! and equilate- 
ral pentagons. 5. A body conlifting of twenty equal and 
equilateral triangles: and mathematicians demonftrate, that 
there can be no more regular bodies than thefe five. Mujfcoenbr. 

Theresis no univerfal reafon, not confined to human fancy, 
that a figure, called regular, which hath equal fides and 
angles, is more beautiful than any irregular one. Bentley, 

4. Initituted or initiated according to eftablifhed forms or difci- 
pline : as, @ regular dodior ; regular troops. 

REGULAR. x. f. [regulier, Fr.] 

In the Romifh church, all perfons are faid to be regulars, 
that do profefs and follow a certain rule of life, in Latin 
fliled regula; and do likewife obferve the three approved vows 
of poverty, chaftity and obedience, Alies Parergsm 

REGULARITY, n. f. [regularité, Fr, from regular.) 

1. Agreeablenefs to rule. 

2. Method ; certain order. 

_ Regularity iscertain, where it is not fo apparent, as in all 
fluids ; for regularity is a fimilitude continued. Grew. 

He was a mighty lover of regularity and order ; and ma- 
naged all his affairs with the utmoft exaQnefs. Atterbury. 


21 M REGULARLY. 


Re GULARLY. adv. {from regular.) In a manner concordant 
to rule. 

If thofe painters, who have left us fuch fair platforms, had 
rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, they had indeed made 
things more regularly true, but withal very unpleafing. Dryd. 

With one judicious ftroke, 

On the plain.ground Apelles drew 


A circle regularly true. Prior. 
Strains that neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold and regularly low. Pope. 


To REGULATE. v.a. [regula, Lat.] 
1. To adjuft by rule or method. i 
Nature, in the production of things, always defigns them 
to partake of certain, regulated, eftablifhed effences, which 
are to be the models of all things to be produced: this, in 
that crude fenfe, would need fome better explication. Locke. 


2. To direct. 


Regulate the patient in his manner of living. Wifeman. 
Ev’n goddefles are women ; and no wife 
Has pow’r to regulate her hufband’s life. Dryden. 


Recura’rion. n.f. [from regulate. ] 
1. The act of regulating. 

Being but ftupid matter, they cannot continue any regular 
and conitant motion, without the guidance and regulation of 
fome intelligent being. Ray on the Creation. 

2, Method; the effect of regulation. 
REGULATOR. n.f. [from regulate. ] 
i. One that regulates. 

The regularity of corporeal principles fheweth them to 

come at firft from a divine regulator. Grew’s Cofmol. 
2. That part of a machine which makes the motion equable. 
RE'GULUS. n. f. (Lat. regule, Fr.] 

Regulus is the finer and moft weighty part of metals, 

which fettles at the bottom upon melting. Quincy. 
To REGU/RGITATE., v. n. [re and gurges, Lat. regorger 
Fr.] To throw back ; to pour back. 

The inhabitants of the city remove themfelves into the 
country fo long, until, for want of recept and encourage- 
ment, it regurgitates and fends them back. Graunt. 

Arguments of divine wifdom, in the frame of animate 
bodics, are the artificial pofition of many valves, all fo fituate, 
as to give a free pallage to the blood in their due channels, 
but not permit them to regurgitate and difturb the great cir- 
culation. Bentley. 

To ReGu RGITATE. v.7. To be poured back. 

Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out of thefe 
vecins, which paflage being ftopt, it regurgitates upwards to 
the lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

REGURGITATION. 2. f. [from regurgitate.] Reforption ; 
the act of {wallowing back. 

Regurgitation of matter is the conftant fymptom. 

"lo REHEA’R. V. a. [re and hear.] To hear again. 

My defign is to give all perfons a rehearing, who have 

fuftered under any unjuft fentence. Addifon’s Examiner, 
REHEA‘RSAL. n. f. [from rehearfe.] 
1. Repetition ; recital. 

Twice we appoint, that the words which the minifter pro- 
nounceth, the whole congregation fhall repeat after him; as 
firft in the publick confeffion of fins, and again in rebear/al 
of our Lord’s prayer after the bleffed facrament. Hooker. 

What dream’d my lord? tell me, and I'll requite it 

With fwect »ehearfal of my morning’s dream. Shake/p. 

What refpected their actions as a rule or admonition, ap- 
plied to yours, is only a rebearfal, whofe zeal in afferting the 
miniiterial caufe is fo generally known. South. 

2. The recital of any thing previous to publick exhibition. 
The chief of Rome, 
With gaping mouths to thefe rehear/als come. 
To Renea’rse. v. a. [from rehear. Skinner.] 
1. To repeat; to recite. 
Rehearfe not unto another that which is told. 
Of modeft poets be thou juft, 
To filent fhades repeat thy verfe, 
Till fame and echo almoft burft, 
Yet hardly dare one line rehearfe. 
2. To relate; to tell. 
Great mafter of the mufe! infpir’d 
The pedigree of nature to rehearfe, 
And found the maker’s work in equal verfe. 
3. To recite previoufly to publick exhibition. 
All Rome is pleafed, when Statius will rebearfe. Dryden. 
To Reject. v.a. [rejicio, rejectus, Lat. ] 
1. Lo difmifs without compliance with propofal or acceptance 
of offer. 

Barbarofla was rejected into Syria, although he perceived 

that it tended to his difgrace.  Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks, 
2. To caft of; to make an abject. 

Thou haft rejected the word of the Lord, and the Lord 
hath rejected thee from being king. kG. 26. 

Give me wifdom, and rejeé? me not from among thy 
children. Wifd. ix. 4. 

He is defpifed and rejected of men, a man of forrows, J. 


Sharp. 


Dryden. 


Eceluf. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 
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3. To refule ; not to accept. 

Becaufe thou haft rejected knowledge, I will rejec? thee, 
that thou fhalt beso prictt. flofea iy. 6. 

Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reafon muft judge, 
which can never permit the mind to reje¢t.a greater evidence, 
to embrace what is lefs evident. Locke. 

4. To throw afide. 
REJECTION. 2. fa [rejectio, Lat.] The act of cafting off or 
throwing afide. 

The rejection I ufe of experiments, is infinite ; but if anex- 
periment be probable and of great ufe, I receive it. Bacon. 

Medicines urinative do not work. by. rejeé?ion and indigef- 
tion, as folutive do. Eason. 

Revue. x. f. [regle, Fr.] A hollow cut to guide any thing. 

A flood gate is drawn up and let down through the reigies 

in the fide pofts. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
To Reicn. v. n. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr.] 
1. To enjoy or exercife fovereign authority. 

This, done by them, gave them fuch an authority, that 
though he reigned, they in effect ruled, moft men honouring 
them, becaufe they only deferved honour. Sidney, b. ii. 

Tell me, fhall Banquo’s iffue ever ; 

Reign in this kingdom ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A king fhall reign in righteoufnefs, and princes rule in 
judgment. YP & 

Did he not firt fev’n years a life-time rezga. Cowley. 
This right arm fhall fix 
Her feat of empire; and your fon fhall reign. 
2. To be predominant ; to prevail. 

Now did the fign reign, under which Perkin fhould ap- 
pear. Bacon. 

More are fick in the fummer, and more die in the winter, 
except in peftilent difeafes, which commonly reign in fummer 
or autumn. Bacon. 

Great fecrecy reigns in their publick councils, Addifon. 

3. To obtain power or dominion. 
That as fin reigned unto death, even fo might grace reign 
through righteoufnefs unto eternal life by Jefus Chrift. Romans. 
Reicn. n. f. [regne, Fr. regnum, Lat.]} 
1. Royal authority ; fovereignty. 
He who like a father held his rezgn, 
So foon forgot, was juft and wile in vain. 
2. Time of a king’s government. 
Queer country puts extol queen Befs’s reign, _. 
And of loft hofpitality complain. Bramflin, 
Ruffel’s blood 
Stain’d the fad annals of a giddy rezgn. 
3. Kingdom ; dominions. 
Saturn’s fons receiv’d the threefold reign 

Of heav’n, of ocean and deep hell beneath. Prior. 

That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign, 
The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely flain. Pope. 
To Reimso’py. v. n. [re and imbody, which is. more. frequent- 
ly, but not more properly, written embody. } To embody again. 

Quickfilver, broken into little globes, the parts brought to 
touch immediately re:mbody. Boyle. 

To REIMBURSE. v. a. [re, in and bourfe, Fr. a purfe.] To 
repay ; to repair lofs or expence by an equivalent. 

Hath he faved any kingdom at his own expence, to 
give him a title of reimnburjing himfclf by the deftruction of 
ours ? Swifts Mifcellanies. 

REIMBU/RSEMENT. 7. f. [from reimburfe.] Reparation or 
repayment. 

If any perfon has been at expence about the funeral Of a 
fcholar, he may retain his books for the resmourfement. Ayliffe. 

To REIMPRE/GNATE. v.a. [reand snpregnate.} ‘To impreg- 
nate anew. 

The vigor of the loadftone is deftroyed by fire, nor will it 
be reimpregnated by any other magnet than the earth. Browz. 

REIMPRE SSION. 2. fe [re and impreffion.} A fecond or re- 
peated impreffion. » 
Rein. n. f. [refnes, Fr.] 
1. The part of the bridle, which extends from the horfe’s head 
to the driver’s or rider’s hand. 
Every horfe bears his commanding rein, 

And may dire& his courfe as pleafc him(elf. 

Take you the reins, while I from cares remove, 


A. Philips. 


Pope. 


Thomfax. 


Shake'p: 


And fleep within the chariot which I drove. Dryden. 
With hatty hand the ruling reins he drew ; 
He lath’d the courfers, and the courfers flew. Pope. 


2. Ufed as an inftrument of government, or for government. 
Thehard rein, which both of them have borne 
Againit the old kind king. Shukefp. King Lear. 
3. To give the Reins. To give licente. 


War to diforder’d rage let loofe the reins. Milton. 
When to his luft Ægilthus gave the rein, 
Did fate or we th’ adulterous act conftrain. Pope. 


To Rein. v. a. [from the noun.) 


1. To govern by a bridle. i 
He, like a proud fteed rein’d, went haughty on. Milter. 


His fon retain’d 
: ; is 
His father’s art, and warriour ftceds he rein’d, poda 
2. 


RE J 


2. To reftrain ; to control. 
And where you find a maid, 
That, ere fhe fleep, hath thrice her pray'rs faid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantaly 5 
Slecp fhe as found as carclefs infancy. 
Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance ; then he {peaks 
What’s in his heart. Shakef/p. Coriolanus. 
Reins. n. f. [renes, Lat. rein, Fr.)' The kidneys ; the lower 
art of the back. | 
Whom I fhall fee for myfelf, though my reins be con- 
fumed. Fob xix. 27. 
To REINSERT. vV. a. [re and infert.] To infert a fecond time. 
To REINSPI'RE. V. @ [re and in/pire.] To infpire anew. 
Time will run 
On {moother, till Favonius rein/pire 
‘The frozen earth, and cloath in frefh attire 
‘The lilly and rofe. Milton. 
‘The mangled dame lay breathlefs on the ground, 
When on a fudden rein/pir’d with breath, 


Shuke/p. 


Again fhe rofe. Dryden. 
To Reinsta'L. v.a. [re and infial.] 
1. To feat again. 
That alone can truly rein/tail thee 
In David’s royal feat, his true fucceffor. Milton. 


2. To put again in pofleflion. This example is not very proper. 
Thy father 
_Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And reinfial me in the diadem. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
To Reinsta TE. v.a. [reand inflate.] To put again in pof- 
feffion. 

David, after that fignal victory, which had preferved his 
life, rein/iated him in his throne, and reftored him to the ark 
and fanctuary ; yet fuffered the lofs of his rebellious fon to 
‘overwhelm the {enfe of his deliverance. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Modefty reinffates the widow in her virginity. Addifon. 
‘The reinffating of this heroin the peaceable poflefion of 

his kingdom, was acknowledged. Pope. 
To REINTEGRATE. v.a. [reinteger, Fr. re and integer, Lat. 

It fhould perhaps be written redintegrate.) To renew with 

regard to any {tate or quality ;to repair; to reftore. 

_ This league drove out all the Spaniards out of Germany, 

and reintegrated that nation in their ancient liberty. Bacon. 

The falling from a difcord to a concord hath an agree- 
_ ment with the affections, which are reintegrated to the better 
after fome diflikes. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

To Rainve'st. v.a. [re and inveft.] To inveft anew. 
To REJOICE. v.n. [rejouir, Fr.| To be glad; to joy ; 
to exult; to reccive pleafure from fomething paft. 
_ This is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelefly, that faid, 
~~ there is none befide me. Zeph. ii. 15. 
Í will comfort them, and make them rejoice from their 
= forrow. Fer. xxxi. 13. 
Let them be brought to confufion, that rejoice at mine 
hurt. Pfalm xxxv. 26. 
Jethro rejoiced for all the goodnefs which the Lord had 
done. Exodus xviii. g. 
; They rejoice each with their kind. Milton. 
To Rejorce. v. a. To exhilarate ; to gladden ; to make 
_ joyful; to glad. a 
Thy teftimonies are the rejoicing; of my heart. Pf. cxix, 
Alone to thy renown ’tis giv’n, 
~ Unbounded through all worlds to go; 
While fhe great faint rejoices heav’n, 
. And thou fuftain’ft the orb below. Prior. 
I fhould give Cain the honour of the invention ; were he 
‘alive, it would rejoice his foul to fee what mifchief it had 
made. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

_ Rejorcer. x. f. [from rejoice.] One that rejoices. 

__ _ Whatfoever faith entertains, produces love to God ; but 
he that believes God to be cruel or a rejoicer in the unavoid- 
able damnation of the greateft part of mankind, thinks evil 

thoughts concerning God. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 
~ Fo REJOIN. v. a. [rejoindre, Fr.) 
1. To join again. 
The grand fignior conveyeth his gallies down to Grand 
Cairo, where they are taken in pieces, carricd upon camels 
backs, and rejoined together at Sues. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
2. To meet one again. 
= Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-corner I forgot, 
ll Meet and rejoin me in the penfive grot. 

ETS Rejoin. v.n. To anfwer to an anfwer. 

It will be replied, that he receives advantage by this lop- 
ping of his fuperfluous branches; but I rejom, that a tran- 

i flator has no fuch right. Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 

~ REJorNDER, x. f. [from rejoin.] 

"EL Reply to an anfwer. 
F ‘The quality of the perfon makes me judge myfelf obliged 
to a rejoinder. Glanuill to Albius. 
2. Reply; anfwer. 
- njury of chance rudely beguiles our lips 
ao a OF all ryoindure. Shate/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
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ReEJo'LT. n. f. [rejaillir, Fr.] Shock; fuccuffion. 

The finner, at his highett pitch of enjoyment, is not pleafed 
with it fo much, but he is afflicted more ; and as long as thefe 
inward rejolts and recoilings of the mind continue, the finner 
will find his accounts of pleafure very poor. South. 

REIT. 2. /. Sedge or fea weed. Bailey. 
To REI'TERATE. v.a. [re and itero, Lat. resterer, Fr.J 
‘Yo repeat again and again. 
You never fpoke what did become you lefs 


Than this; which to reiterate, were fin. Shake/p. 
With reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on him(elf damnation. Milton. 


Although Chrift hath forbid us to ufe vain repetitions when 
we pray, yet he hath taught us, that to reiterate thc fame re- 
quefts will not be vain. Smalridge. 

REITERA’TION. n. f. [reiteration, Fr. from reiterate. ] Repetition. 

It is ufeful to have new experiments tried over again ; fuch 
reiterations commonly exhibiting new phenomena. Boyle. 

The words are a reiteration or reinforcement of an applica- 
tion, arifing from the confideration of the excellency of 
Chrift above Mofes. Ward of Infidelity. 

To Reju’nGe. v.a. [re and judge.] To reexamine ; to re- 
view; to recal to a new trial. 
The mufe attends thee to the filent fhade ; 
’Tis hers the brave man’s lateft fteps to trace, 
Rejudge his acts, and dignify difgrace. Pope: 
To ReKI’NDLE. v.a. [re and kindle.] To fet on fire again. 

Thefe difappearing, fixed ftars were actually extinguifhed, 
and would for ever continue fo, if not rekindled, and new re- 
cruited with heat and light. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

Rekindled at the royal charms, 

Tumultuous love each beating bofom warms. 

To ReLaPse. v.n. [relap/us, Lat.] 
1. To flip back ; to flide or fall back. 
2. To fall back into vice or errour. 


The oftner he hath relapfed, the more fignifications he 


Pope. 


ought to give of the truth of his repentance. Taylor. 
3- To fall back from a ftate of recovery to ficknefs. 
He was not well cured, and would have relapfed, Wifem. 
Rexa’pse. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Fall into vice or errour once forfaken. 
This would but lead me to a worfe relapfe 
And heavier fall. Milton. 


We fee in too frequent inftances the relap/es of thofe, who, 
under the prefent fmart, or the near apprehenfion of the di- 
vine pleafure, have refolved on a religious reformation. Rog. 

2. Regreffion from a ftate of recovery to ficknefs. 

It was even as two phyficians fhould take one fick body in 
hand ; of which, the former would purge and keep under the 
body, the other pamper and ftrengthen it fuddenly ; whereof 
what is to be looked for, but a moft dangerous relap/e. Spen/. 

3. Return to any ftate. The fenfe here is fomewhat obfcure. 
Mark a bounding valour in our English ; 

That being dead like to the bullet’s grazing, 

Breaks out into a {fecond courfe of mifchief, 

Killing in re/apfe of mortality. Shakelp. Henry V 

To RELATE. v. a. [relatus, Lat.] 
1. To tell; to recite. 
Your wife and babes 

Savagely flaughter’d ; to relate the manner, 

Were to add the death of you. Shakefp. Macbeth 

Here I could frequent 

With worfhip place by place, where he vouchfaf’d 

Prefence divine ; and to my fons relate. Milton. 

The drama reprefents to view, what the poem only docs 
relate. Dryden. 

A man were better relate himfelf to a ftatue, than fuffer 
his thoughts to pals in fmother. 


Bacon. 
2. To ally by kindred. 
Avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of duft alone remains. Pope. 
3. To bring back ; to reftore. A Latinifm. Spenfer. 


To Rexa’TE. v. n. Tohave reference ; to have refpect. 
All negative or privative words relate to pofitive ideas, and 
fignify their abfence. Locke. 
As other courts demanded the execution of perfons dead 

in law, this gave the laft orders relating to thofe dead in 


reafon. Tatler, NY 110. 
Reva’ter. n.f. [from relate.] Teller; narrator, | 
We fhall rather perform good offices unto truth, than any 
diflervice unto their relaters. Brown’s V; ulgar Errours. 
Her hufband the relater fhe prefer’d 
Before the angel. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
The beft Englifh hiftorian, when his ftyle iret ities 
will be only confidered as a tedious relater of facts, Swift. 
RELA’TION, n. f. [relation, Fr. from relate. ] 
1. Manner of belonging to any perfon or th 
Under this ftone lies virtue, youth, 
Unblemith’d probity and truth ; 
Juft unto all relations known, 
A worthy patriot, pious fon. 


ing. 


Waller. 
So 
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So far as fervice imports duty and fubjection, all created 
beings bear the neceflary relation of fervants to God. South. 
Our neceflary relations to a family, oblige all to ufe their 
reafoning powers upon a thoufand occafions, Watts. 
2. Refpect ; reference ; regard. 
I have been importuned to make fome obfervations on this 
art, in relation to its agreement with poetry. Dryden. 
Relation confitts in the confideration and comparing one 
idea with another. Locke. 
3. Connexion between one thing and another. 
Augurs, that underftand relations, have 
By magpics, choughs and rooks brought forth 
The fecret’ft man of blood. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
4. Kindred; alliance of kin. 
Relaticus dear, and all the charities 


Of fathers, fon and brother firt were known. Milton. 
_ Be kindred and relation laid afide, 
And honour’s caufe by laws of honour try’d. Dryden. 


Are we not to pity and fupply the poor, though they have 
no relation to us? no relation? that cannot be: the gofpel 
{tiles them all our brethren; nay, they have a nearer relation 
to us, our fellow-members ; and both thefe from their rela- 
tion to our Saviour himfelf, who. calls them his brethren. Sprat. 

5. Perfon related by birth or marriage ; kinfman ; kinfwoman. 
A fhe-coufin, of a good family and {mall fortune, paffed 
months among all her relations. Swift. 
Dependants, friends, relations, 
Savag’d by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomfon. 
6. Narrative; tale ; account ; narration ; recital of facts. 

In an hiftorical relation, we ufe terms that are moft 
proper. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

The author of a juft fable, muft pleafe more than the 
writer of an hiftorical relation. Dennis's Letters. 

Re’'Lative. adj. [relativus, Lat. relatif, Fr.] 
1. Having relation; refpecting. 

Not only fimple ideas and fubftances, but modes are pofi- 
tive beings ; though the parts of which they confift, are very 
often relative one to anothcr. ocke. 

2. Confidered not abfolutcly, but as belonging to, or refpecting 
fomething elfe. 

The ecclefiaftical, as well as the civil governour, has 
caule to purfue the fame methods of confirming hinifelf ; the 
grounds of government being founded upon the fame bottom 
of nature in both, though the circumftances and relative con- 
fidcrations of the perfons may differ. South, 

Every thing fuflains both an abfolute and a relative capa- 
city: an abfolute, as it is fuch a thing, endued with fuch a 
nature ; and a relative, as itis a part of the univerle, and fo 
{tands in fuch relation to the whole. South. 

Wholetome and unwholefome are relative, not real qua- 
lities. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Particular ; pofitive ; clofe in connc@ion. Not in ufe. 
Pll have grounds : 
More relative than this. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
RELATIVE. 2. f. 
1. Relation ; kinfman. 

Tis an evil dutifulnefs in friends and relatives, to fuffer one 

to perifh without reproof. Taylor. 
2. Pronoun anfwering to an antecedent. 

Learn the right joining of fubftantives with adjectives, and 

the relative with the antecedent. Ajckam’s Schoolmafter. 
3. Somewhat refpecting fomething elfe. 

When the mind fo confiders one thing, that it fets it by 
another, and carries its view from one to the other, this is 
relation and refpect ; and the denominations given to pofitive 
things, intimating that refpect, are relatives. Locke. 

RELATIVELY. adv. [from relative.]. As it refpects fomething 
elfe ; not abfolutely. 

All thofe things, that feem fo foul and difagreeable in na- 
ture, are not really fo in themfelves, but only relatively. More. 

Thefe being the greateft good or the greateft evil, either 
abfolutely fo in themfelvcs, or re/atively fo tous 5 it is thore- 
fore good to be zealoufly affected for the one againit the 
other. Sprat. 

Confider the abfolute affections of any being as it is in it- 
felf, before you confider it relatively, or furvey the various 
relations in which it ftands to other beings. Watts. 

Re/cariveness. n. fe [from relative.} “The ftate of having 
relation. 
To RELA'X. v.a. [relaxo, Lat.] 
1. To flacken ; to make lefs tenfe. 
Ihe finews, when the fouthern wind bloweth, are more 
relax, Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
29 Lo remit; to make lefs fevere or rigorous. 
~The ftutute of mortmain was at teveral times relaxed by 
the legiflature. ~ Swift. 
3. To make lefs aiya or laborious. 
Nor praile relax, nor difficulty fright. Vanity of Wifbes. 
4. To eale; to divert. i dia oben td 
5.°To open; to loofe. - 
It ferv’d not to relax their ferried files. Milton. 
To Retax. v.n. To be mild; to be remifs ; ta be not 


rigorous. 
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If in fome regards fhe chofe 

To curb poor Paulo in too clote ; 

In others fhe relax’d again, 

And govern’d with a loofer rein. 

RELAXA’TION. n. f. (relaxation, Fr. relaxatio, Lat.] 
1. Diminution of tenfion; the aét of loofening. 

Cold fweats are many times mortal ; for that they come by 
a relaxation or forfaking of the fpirits. Bacon. 

Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into all the dii 
eafes that depend upon relaxation in a mont one. Arbuthnt, 

2. Ceflation of reftraint. 

The fea is not higher than the land, as fome imagined the 
fea ftood upon heap higher than the fhore; and at the deluge 
a relaxation being made, it overflow’d the land. Burnt. 

3. Remiffion ; abatement of rigour. 

They childifhly granted, by common confent of their whole 
fenate, under their town feal, a relaxation to one Bertelier, 
whom the elderfhip had excommunicated. Hooker. 

The relaxation of the ftatute of mortmain, is one of the 
reafons which gives the bifhop terrible apprchenfions of po- 
pery coming on us. Swift. 

4. Remiffion of attention or application. 

As God has not fo devoted our bodies to toil, but that he 
allows us fome recreation: fo doubtlefs he indulges the fame 
relaxation to our minds. Government of the Tongue. 

There would be no bufinefs in folitude, nor proper relax- 
ations in bufinefs. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Rexa’y. n. f. [relais, Fr.] Horfes onthe road to relieve others. 
To Revease. v. a. [relafcher, relaxer, Fr. ] 
1. To {et free from confinement or fervitude. 


Prior, 


Pilate faid, whom will ye that I releafe unto you? Mat. 
You releas’d his courage, and fet free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Dryden. 


Why fhould a reafonable man put it into the power of for- 
tune to make him miferable, when his anceftors have taken 
care to releafe him from her ? Dryden. 

2. To fet free from pain. 
3. To free from obligation. 

Too fecure, becaufe from death releas’d fome days. Milt. 
4. To quit; to let go. 

He had been bafe, had he releas’d his right, 

For fuch an empire none but kings fhould fight. 

5. To relax ; to flacken. Not in ufe. 

It may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceffity certain pro- 
fitable ordinances fometimes be releafed, rather than all men 
always ftrictly bound to the general rigor thereof. Hooker. 

RELEA’sE. n. f. [rela/che, Fr. from the verb. } 
1. Difmiffion from confinement, fervitude or pain. 
O fatal fearch ! in which the lab’ring mind, 

Still prefs’d with weight of woc, ftill hopes to find 

A fhadow of delight, a dream of peace, 

From years of pain, one moment of releafe. 

2. Relaxation of a penalty. 
3. Remiffion of a claim. 

The king made a great feaft, and made a re/za/e to the 
provinces, and gave gifts. Efth. ii. 18. 

The king would not have one penny abated, of what had 
been granted by parliament ; becaufe it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like re/ea/e or mitigation. Bacon: 

4. Acquittance from a debt figned by the creditor. 

To RE'LEGATE. wv. a. [releguer, Fr. relego, Lat.] To banifh ; 
to exile. 

RELEGATION. n.f. [relegation, Fr. relegatio, Lat.] Exile; 
judicial banifhment. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary punifhment 
of adultery was deportation or relegation. Ayliffe. 

To RELENT. v.n. [ralentir, Fr.] 
1. To foften; to grow lefs rigid or hard ; to give. 
In fome houfes, fweetmeats will re/ent more than in 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


others. Bacon. 
In that foft feafon, when defcending fhow’rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rifing flow’rs ; 
When opening buds falute the welcome day, 
And earth relenting feels the genial ray. Pope. 


2. To melt; to grow moift. 
Crows feem to call upon rain, which is but the comfort 
they feem to receive in the relenting of the air. Bacon. 
Salt of tartar, brought to’ fufion, and placed in a cellar, 
will, in a few minutes, begin to relent, and have its furface 
foftened by the imbibed moifture of the air, wherein if it be 
left long, it will totally be diffolved. Bayle. 
All nature mourns, the fkies relent in fhow’rs, f 
Hufh’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping Aow'rs 5 
If Delia fmile, the fow’rs begin to fpring, 
The fkies to brighten, and the birds to fing. 


3. To grow lefs intenfe. : 
I have marked in you a relenting truly, and a flacking of 


the main career, you had fo notably begun, and almoft 
. performed. : Sidney. 
The workmen let glafs cool by degrees in fuch relentings of 
fire, as they call their nealing heats, left it fhould fhiver in 


pieces by a violent fucceeding of air. Digby on PE 
4. Te 


Pope. 
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4 To folten in temper; to grow tender ; tu fcc] compamion. 
Can you behold 
My tears, and not once relent ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 
TII not be made a foft and dull-ey d fool, 
T'o thake the head, relent, and figh, and yield ' 
To chriltian intercefiors. Shakelp. Merch. of Ponie. 
Undoubtedly he will event, and turn 


From his difpleafure. Within. 
He tung, and hell confented 
To hear the poet’s pray r5 
Stern Profperine relented, 
And gave him back the fair. Pope. 


ELE NT. V. a. 
We facken; to remit. Obfolete. 
Apace he fhot, and yet he fled apace, 
And oftentimes he would relent his pace, 
That him his foe more fiercely fhould purfue. 
2. To foften; to mollify. Obfolete. 
Air hated earth, and water hated fire, 
Till love relented their rebellious ire. 
RELENTLESS. adj. [from relent.) 
1. Unpitving ; unmoved by kindnefs or tqndernefs. 
For this th’ avenging pow’r cmploys his darts ; 
Thus will perfift, 7 elentle/s in his ire, 
‘Till the fair flave be render’d to her fire. 
Why thould the weeping hero now 
Relentie s to their wifhes prove. Prior. 
2. In Milon, it perhaps fignifies unremitted; intenfely fixed upon 
difguicting objects. 
Only in deftroying, I find eafe r 
To my relentle/s thoughts. Mailton’s Par. Loft. 
RE'LEFVANT. adj. [French.] Relieving. Di. 
RELEVA rion. n.f. [relevatio, Lat.) A raifing or lifting up. 
Rerrance. x./. [from rely.] Truft; dependance; confi- 
dence; repofe of mind. With on before the object of truft. 
His days and times are paft, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates 
Has fmit my credit. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 
That pellucid gelatinous fubftance, which he pitches upon 
with fo great reliance and pofitiveneis, is chiefly of animal 
conftitution. Woodward. 
` He fecured and encreafed his profperity, by an humble be- 
haviour towards God, and a dutiful relance om his provi- 
dence. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 
They afforded a fufficient conviction of this truth, and a 
~~ firm RAe? on the promifes contained in it. Rogers. 
=  Refignation in death, and reliance on the divine mercies, 
ive comfort to the friends of the dying. Clariffa. 
Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reliance, than that 
we have been accuftomed to fix upon. Clariffa. 
RELICK. n. f. [reliquiæ, Lat. relique, Fr.] 
1. That which remains ; that which is left after the lofs or de- 
cay of the reft. It is generally ufed in the plural. 
Up dreary dame of darknefs queen, 
Go gather up the reliques of thy race, 
Or elfe go them avenge. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Shall we go fee the relicks of this town. Shakefp. 
The fragments, fcraps, the bits and greafy reliques 
Of her o’ereaten faith are bound to Diomede. Shake/p. 
Nor death itfelf can wholly wafh their ftains, 
But long contracted filth ev’n in the foul remains ; 
The relicks of inveterate vice they wear, 
And fpots of fin. Dryden's ZEneis. 
2. It is often taken for the body deferted by the foul. 
"What needs my Shaketpeare for his honour’d bones, 
The labour of an age in piled ftones ; 
Or that his hallow’d reliques fhould be bid 
- Under a ftar-ypointed pyramid. Milton. 
In peace, ye fhades of our great grandfires, reft ; 
Eternal {pring, and rifing flow’rs adorn 


Fa, Queen. 


Spenfer. 


Dryden. 


The relicks of each venerable urn. Dryden. 
Shall our relicks fecond birth receive ? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to live? Prior. 


Thy relicks, Rowe, to this fair fhrine we truft, 
„And facred place by Dryden’s awful duft ; 
Beneath a rude and namelefs ftone he lies, 
To which thy tomb fhall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 
3 That which is kept in memory of another, with a kind of 
religious veneration. l 
Cowls futter’d into rags, then reliyues leaves 
The fport of winds. Whitin. 
‘This church is very rich in relicks; among the reft, they 
fhow a fragment of Thomas a Becket, as indeed there are 
very few treafuries of relicks in Italy, that have not a tooth or 
a bone of this fuint. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Re‘tickry. adu, [from relick.] Inthe manner of relicks. 
_~ Thrifty wench fcrapes kitchen ftuf, 
And barrcling the droppings and the {nuft 
Of wafting candles, which in thirty year 
© Relickly kept, perhaps buys wedding checr. Donne. 
Rewicr. n. j. [relite, old Fr. relieta, Lat. | A widow; a 
~ waite defolate by the death oi her hufband. 


REL 


Tf the fathers and hufbands were of the houfhold of fiith, 
then certainly their re/ié?s and children cannot be &cangers in 
this houfhold. Sprat’s Se: mont. 

Chafte reli ! 3 

Honour’d on earth, and worthy of the love 

Of fuch a fpoufe, as now refides above. 

RELIEF. m. fi (relief, Pre) 
Y. The prominence of a figure in ftone or metal ; the feeming 
prominence of a picture. i 

The figures of many ancient coins rife up in a much more 

beautiful relief than thofe on the modern; the face finking 

- by degrees in the feveral declenfions of the empire, till about 

Conftantinc’s time, it lies almoft even with the furface of the 

medal. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
Not with fuch majefty, fuch bold relief, 

The forms auguft of kings, or conqu’ring chief, 

E’er fwell’d on marble, as in verfe have thin’d, 

In polifh’d verfe, the manners and the mind. Pope. 

2. The recommendation of any.thing, by the interpofition of 
fomething diffcrent. 
3. Alleviation of calamity ; mitigation of pain or forrow. 
Thoughts in my unquiet breaft are rifen, 
Tending to fome relief of our extremes. 
4. That which frees from pain or forrow. 
So fhould we make our death a glad relief 
From future fhame. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Nor dar’d I to prefume, that prefs’d with grief, 
My fight fhould urge you to this dire relief; 
Stay, ftay your fteps. Dryden’s Æness. 
5. Difmiffion of a fentinel from his poft. 
For this relief, much thanks ; ’tis bitter cold, 
And I am fick at heart. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
6. [ Relevium, law Lat.] Legal remedy of wrongs. 
RELIE'vVABLE. adj. [from relieve.] Capable of relief. 
Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea of things, 
wherein the party is relievable by common law. Hale. 
To RELIE’VE. [relevo, Lat. relever, Fr.] 
1. To recommend by the interpofition of fomething diffimilar. 
As the great lamp of day, 

Through diffrent regions, does his courfe purfue, 

And leaves one world but to revive a new ; 

While, by a pleafing change, the queen of night 

Relieves his luftre with a milder light. Stepney. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 
fome, the poet muft not encumber his poem with too much 
bufinefs ; but fometimes relieve the fubject with a moral re- 
flection. Addifon's Effay on the Georgicks. 

2. To fupport; to affift. 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve each other 5 
when neither will pafs afunder, yet are they plaufible to- 
gether. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. To eafe pain or forrow. 
4. To fuccour by affiftance. 
From thy growing ftore, 
Now lend affiftance, and re/tevethe poor 3 
A pittance of thy land will fet him free. Dryden. 
5. To fet a fentinel at reft, by placing another on his poft. 
Honeft foldier, who hath relieved you ? 
— Bernado has my place, give you good night. Shake/p. 
Relieve the centries that have watch’d all night. Dryaer, 
6. To right by law. 
RELIE’VER. n. f. [from relieve.] One that relieves. 

We is the protector of his weaknefs, and the reliever of his 

wants. Rogers's Sermons. 
RELIE’VO. n.f. [Italian.] The preminence of a figure or 
icture. 
È A convex mirrour makes the objects in the middle come 
out from the fupetficies: the painter muft do fo in refpecét of 
the lights and fhadows of his figures, to give them more re- 
licvo and more ftrength. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
To RELI’GHT. v. a. [re and light.) To light anew. 
His pow’r can heal me, and relight my eye. 
RELIGION. n.f. (religion, Fr. religio, Lat.) 
1. Virtue, as founded upon reverence of God, and expectation 
of future rewards and punifhments. 
He that is void of fear, may foon be juft, 


Garth. 


Mitton. 


Pope. 


And no religion binds men to be traitors. Benj. Fobnfon, 
One fpake much of right and wrong, 

Of juftice, of religion, truth and peace 

And judgment from above. Milton. 


If we confider it as directed againft God, it is a breach of 
religion ; if as to men, it is an offence againft morality. South. 
By herinform’d, we beft religion learn, 
Its glorious object by her aid difcern. Blackm:re. 
Religion or virtue, in a large fenfe, includes duty to God 
and our neighbour; but in a proper fenfe, virtue ficnifies 
duty towards men, and religion duty to God. Wiutts. 
2. A fyftem of divine faith and worfhip as oppofite to others. 
The image of a brute, adorn’d 
With gay religions, full of pomp and gold. Milton. 
Phe chriftian religion, rightly underitood, is the deepeft 
and choiceft piece of philofophy that is. More. 
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The doétrine of the gofpel propofes to men fuch glorious 
rewards and fuch terrible punifhments as no religion ever did, 
and gives us far greater aflurance of their reality and cer- 
tainty than ever the world had. Tillotfon. 

RELIGIOONIST. n. f. [from religion.| A bigot to any religious 
perfuafion, 

The lawfulnefs of taking oaths may be revealed to the 
quakers, who then will ftand upon as good a foot for prefer- 
ment as any other fubjeét; under fuch a motly adminiftra- 
tion, what pullings and hawlings, what a zeal and biafs there 
will be in each religioni/? to advance his own tribe, and de- 
prefs the others. Swift. 

RELIGIOUS. adj. [religreux, Fr. religiofus, Lat.] 
1. Pious; difpofed to the duties of religion. 

It is a matter of found confequence, that all duties are by 
fo much the better performed, by how much the men are 
more religious, from whofe habilities the fame proceed. Hook. 

When holy and devout religious chriftians 
Are.at their beads, ’tis hard to draw them from thence ; 
So fweet is zealous contemplation ! Shake/p. 
Their lives 
Religious titled them the fons of God. Milton. 
2. Teaching religion. 
He God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmlefs day 
With a religious book or friend. Wotton. 
3. Among the Romanifts, bound by the vows of poverty, cha- 
ftity and obedience. 

Certain fryars and religious men were moved with fome zeal, 
to draw the people to the chriftian faith. Abbot. 

France has vaft numbers of ecclefiafticks, fecular and re- 
ligtous. Addifon's State of the War. 

What the proteftants would call a fanatick, is in the Ro- 
man church a religious of fuch an order; as an Englifh mer- 
chant in Lifbon, after fome great difappointments in the 
world, refolved to turn capuchin, Addifon. 

4. Exa&; ftrid. 
Reri’Giousty. adv. [from religrous.] 
1. Pioufly ; with obedience to the ditiates of religion. 
2. According to the rites of religion. 
Thefe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren flain 
Religioufly they afk a facrifice. Shake/p. Titus Andron. 
3. Reverently ; with vencration. 

Doft thou in all thy addreffes to him, come into his pre- 
fence with reverence, kneeling and religiou/ly bowing thyfelf 
before him. Duppa’s Rules to Devotion. 

4. Exaétly ; with ftri& obfervance. 
The privileges, juftly due to the members of the two houfes 
- and their attendants, are religioufly to be maintained. Bacon. 
Rexi‘ciousness. x. f. [from religious.] The quality or ftate 
of being religious. 
To RELVNQUISH. v. a. [relinguo, Lat.] 
3. To forfake ; to abandon; to leave ; to defert. 

The habitation there was utterly relinguifhed. Abbot. 

The Englifh colonies grew poor and weak, though the 
Englifh lords grew rich and mighty ; for they placed Irifh 
tenants upon the lands relingui/bed by the Englifh. Davies. 

2. To quit; to releafe ; to give up. 

The ground of God’s fole property in any thing is, 
the return of it made by man to God ; by which act he re- 
linguifbes and delivers back to God all his right to the ufe of 
that thing, which before had been freely granted him by 
God. South’s Sermons, 

3- To forbear ; to depart from. 

In cafe it may be proved, that amongft the number of rites 
and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the ufe 
whereof is utterly unlawful, in regard of fome fpecial bad 
and noifom quality ; there is no doubt but we ought to relin- 
quifh fuch rites and orders, what freedom foever we have to 
retain the other ftill. Hooker, b.iv. f. 11. 

RELINQUISHMENT. n. f. [from relinquifh.] The act of for- 
faking. 

Government or ceremonies, or whatfoever it be, which is 
popifh, away with it: this is the thing they require in us, 
the utter velingui/bment of all things popifh. Hooker. 

That natural tendernefs of con{cience, which muft firft 
create in the foul a fenfe of fin, and from thence produce a 
forrow for it, and at length caufe a relinquifhment of it, is 
tuok away by a cuftomary repeated courfe of finning. Scuth. 

RE/LISH. ». j: [from relecher, Fr. to lick again. Minphew, 
Skinner. 

1. Tatte; the cffect of any thing on the palate; it is commonly 
uled of a pleafing tafte. 

Under fharp, {weet and four, are abundance of immediate 
peculiar relijhes or taltes, which experienced palates can eafily 
cifcern. ‘ Boyle on Colours. 
T heie two bodies, whofe vapours are fo pungent, {pring 

“from faltpetre, which betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
corrofivenels, but coldnefs mixed with a fomewhat lanouid 
yel:/h retaining to bitternels. Boyle. 
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Much plcafure we have loft, while we abfain'd 

From this delightful fruit, nor known ull now 

True reli/h, talting. inin, 

Could we fuppofe their relifhes as different there as her, x 
yct the manna in heaven fuits every palate. Locle. 

Sweet, bitter, four, harfh and falt are all the epithets we 
have to denominate that numberlefs variety of reli/les to be 
found diftinét in the different parts of the fame plant. Locke, 

2. Talte ; {mall quantity juft perceptible. 
wa The king becoming graces ; 

As juftice, verity, temp’rance, {tablenefs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 

I have no reli/o of them. 

3. Liking; delight in any thing. 

We have fuch a reli/h for faction, as to have loft that of 
wit. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Good men after death are ciftributed among thefe feveral 
iflands with pleafures of difterent kinds, fuitable to the relifhcs 
and perfections of thofe fettlea in them, Addi/on’s Spectator. 

4. Senle; power of perceiving excellence ; tafte. 

A man, who has any relh for fine writing, difcovers new 
beauties, or receives ftronger impreffions from the mafterly 
ftrokes of a great author every time he perufes him. Addifon. 

Some hidden feeds of goodnefs and knowledge give him a 
relifo of fuch refletions, as improve the mind, and make 
the heart better. Addifon's Spe€tator, NY 262. 

The pleafure of the proprietor, to whom things become 
familiar, depends, in a great meafure, upon the relifh of the 
fpectator. Seed’s Sermons. 

5. Delight given by any thing ; the power by which pleafure is 
iven. 
F Expectation whirls me round ; 
Th’ imaginary reli/ is fo {weet, 
That it enchants my fenfe.  Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
When liberty is gone, 
Life grows infipid, and has loft its reli/h. 
6. Cat; manner. 
It preferves fome re/i/b of old writing. 
To RE'LisH. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. 1o give a tafte to any thing. 
On {moaking lard they dine ; 

A fav’ry bit that ferv’d to reli/h wine. 

2. To taĝe; to have a liking. ` 
I love the people ; 

Though it do well, l do not reli well 

Their loud applaufe. 

How will diffenting brethren relf it ? 

What will malignants fay ? Hludibras, p. i. 

Men of nice palates would not reli/b Ariftotle, as dreit up 
by the {choolmen. Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 

He knows how to prize his advantages, and relifp the ho- 
nours which he enjoys. Atterbury. 

To RE'LISH. uv. m. 
1. To have a pleafing tafte. 

The ivory fect of tables were carved into the fhape of lions, 
without which, their greateft dainties would not re/i/h to their 
palates. Herewill on Providence. 

2. To give pleafure. 

Had I been the finder-out of this fecret, it would not have 

relifbed among my other difcredits.  Shake/p. Winter’s Tale: 
3. To have a flavour. 
A theory, which how much foever it may re/i/ of wit and 
invention, hath no foundation in nature. Woodward. 
ReLYsHABLE. adj. [from relijh.] Guftable; having a tafte. 
To Reti've. v.n. [reand live.] To revive; to live anew. 
The thing on earth, which is of moft avail, 
Any virtue’s branch and beauty’s bud, 
Reliven not for any good. Spenfer. 
To ReLo’ve. v.a. [re and fove.] To love in return. 

To own for him fo familiar and levelling an affection as 
love, much more to expect to be reloved by him, were not 
the leaft faucy prefumption man could be guilty of, did not 
his own commandments make it a duty. Boyle. 

RELU'CENT. adj. [relucens, Latin.] Shining; tran‘parent ; 
pellucid. 
In brighter mazes, the relucent ream 
Plays o’er the mead. Thomfcn’s Summer. 
To Retucr. v. n. [reludtor, Lat.] To ftruggle again. 

We, with ftudied mixtures, force our re/uéfing appetites, 
and with all the fpells of epicurifin, conjure them up, that we 
may lay them again. Decay ef Piety. 

RELU‘CTANCE. pusi (reludtor, Latin.}] Unwillingnefs ; re- 
ReLru'crancy. § pugnance; ftruggle in oppofition. 

A little more weight, added to the lower of the marbles, 
is able to furmount their re/.c?ancy to feparation, notwith- 
{landing the fuppofed danger oi thereby introducing a 
vacuum. Boyle. 


Shatelp, Macbeth. 


Addijon’s Cato. 


Pepe. 


Dryden, 


Shake/p. 


It favours | 
Relu€tance againtt God, and his jut yoke 


Laid on our necks. Milton. 
Bear witnels, heav’n, with what rel élancy 
Her haplefs innocence 1 doom to dic. Dryden. 


Æneas, 


eS O 


“Yo REMAIN. v.a. 


R'E’ M 


‘Encas, when forced in his own defence to kill Laufus, 
the pact fhows compaflionate, and. tempering the feverity of 
his looks with a relucfauce to the aétion ; he has pity on his 
beauty and his youth ; and is loth tq deftroy fuch a mafter- 
piece of nature. 1 Dryden's Dufrefney. 

How few would be at the pains of acquiring fuch an habit, 
and of conquering, all the re/uclanctes and difficulties that lay 
in the way towards virtue, Aiterbury. 

Many hard ftages of difcipline muft he pafs through, before 
he can fubdue the relucfances of his Corruption. Rogers. 

With great reluclancy man is perfuaded to acknowledge 
this neceffity. Rogers's Sermons. 

RELUCTANT. adj. [reluétans, Lat. ] Unwilling ; ating with 
repugnance. 
Relu@ant; but in vain! a greater pow’r 
Now rul'd him. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 
Seme refuge in the mufe’s art I found ; 
Reluftant now I touch’d the trembling ftring 
Bereft of him, who taught me how to fing. Tickell. 
To REG? Shii v. n. [reludior, Lat.] To relit; to ftrugele 
againtt. 
. init violation of God’s patrimony, the firft facrilege is looked 
on with fome horrour, and men devife colours to delude their 
reluctating confciences ; but when they have once made the 
breach, their fcrupulofity foon retires. Decay of Piety. 
Retucta’tion. n. f. [reluétor, Latin.] Repugnance; relif- 
~ tance. 

The king prevailed with the prince, though not without 
{fome relu€tation. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Adam’s fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive him of 
his rule, but left the creatures toa rebellion or relu@ation. Bac. 

To Retu’Me. v.a. To light anew; to rekindle. 
Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new. 
To REtu’Mine. v.a. To light anew. 

i Once put out thy light ; 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light relumine. Shake/p. Othello. 

To RELY’. v.n. [re and hye.] To lean upon with confi- 
dence ; to put truft in; to reft upon; to depend upon. 
Go in thy native innocence ! rely 
On what thou haft of virtue; fummon all! 
For God tow’rds thee hath done his part, do thine. Milton. 
Egypt does not on the clouds rely, 


Pope. 


But to the Nile owes more than to the fy. Waller. 
. Thus Solon to Pififtratus reply’d, 
“Demanded, on what fuccour he re/y’d, 
When with fo few he boldly did engage ; 
He faid, he took his courage from his age. Denham. 


k Though reafon is not to be relied upon, as univerfally 
 fufficient to direct us what to do; yet it is generally to be 
` relied upon and obeyed, where it tells us what we are not 
- todo. i South. 

Fear relies upon a natural love of ourfelves, and is com- 
plicated with a neceflary defire of our own prefervation. Till. 
Such varicty of arguments only diftract the underftanding 
that relies on them. Locke. 
The pope was become a party in the caufe, and could not 
be relied upon for a decifion. Atterbury, 
Do we find fo much religion in the age, as to re/y on the 
general practice for the meatures of our duty ? Rogers. 
No prince can ever rely on the fidelity of that man, who is 
a rebel to his Creator. Rogers. 
To REMAIN. v.n. [remaneo, Lat.] 
1. To be left out of a greater quantity or number. 
~ That that remains, fhall be buried in death. Fob xxvii. 15. 
Bake that which yc will bake to-day; and that which rz- 
matneth over, lay up until the morning. Ex. xvi. 23. 

2. To continue; to endure ; to be left. 

He for the time remain'd ftupidly good. Milton. 
Tf what you have heard, fhall remain in you, ye fhall con- 

tinue in the fon. Te fGeli.g? 4. 

3. Lo be left after any event. 

Childlefs thou art, childlefs remain. Milton. 
In the families of the world, there remains not to one 


above another the leaft pretence to inheritance. Locke. 
4. Not to be loft. 
' "Now fomewhat fing, whole endlefs fouvenance 
Among the fhepherds may for aye remain. Spenfer. 


} was increafed more than all that were before me, allo my 
wildoni remained with me. Filia. 9. 


65. To bc lett as not compritcd. 


That a father may have fome power over his children, is 
eafily granted ; but that an elder brother lias fo over his bre- 
thren, remains to be proved. Locke. 
To await; to he left to. 

Such end had the kid ; for he would weancd be 


-7 OF craft, coloured with fimplicity ; 


And fuch end, pardie, does all them remain 
Lhat of fuch falfers friendfhip fhall be fain. 
With oaken ftaff 
Vl] raife fuch outcries on thy clatter’d iron, 
Which long fhall not withhold me from thy head, 
“That in a little time, while breath remains thee, 
: 


Spenfer. 


REM 


Thou oft fialt wih thyfeif at Gail ty boll, 


But never fhalt fee Gath. WT ron. 
If thence he “tcape, waat/eracas him 'e% 
Than unknown dangers. "Wilton. 
The cafier conqucfl now 
Remains thee, aided by this hoft of friend:, 
Back on thy foes more giorious to return, Ailton. 


REMAIN. n. fr [from the verb. ] 
1. Relick ; that which is left. Generally ufed in the plural. 

I grieve with the old, for fo many additional inconyenien- 
cies, more than their fmall remain of life feemed de tined to 
undergo. Pope. 

2. The body left by the foul. 
But fowls obfcene difmember'd his remains, 
And dogs had torn him. Pope’s Ody/iry. 
Oh would’ft thou fing what heroes Windfor bore, 
Or raife old warriors, whole ador’d remains, 


In weeping vaults, her hallow'd earth contains. er 
3. Abode; habitation. Notin ufe. 
A moft miraculous work in this good king, 
Which, often fince my here remain in i:ngland, 
I’ve feen him do. Shake/p. Macbeth. 


REMAINDER. adj. [from remain.] Remaining; retufe ; left. 
His brain 
Is as dry as the remainder bifket ; 
After a voyage. Shake/p. As You Like it, 
We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 
When we have fpoil’d them ; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unrefpective place, 
Becaufe we now are full. Shate/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
REMAINDER. 1. f. 
1. What is left. 
The gods protect you, 
And blefs the good remainders of the court! Shake/p. 
A fine is levied to grant a reverfion or remainder, expectant 


upon a leafc that yieldeth no rent. Bacon. 
Mahomet’s crefcent by our feuds encreaft, - 
Blafted the learn’d remuinders of the Katt. Denham. 


Could bare ingratitude have made any one fo diabolical, 
had not cruelty came in as a fecond to its afliftance, and 
cleared the villain’s breaft of all remainders of humanity? South, 

There are two reftraints which God hath put upon hu- 
man nature, fhame and fear ; fhame is the weaker, and hath 
place only in thofe in whom there are fome remainders of 
virtue. Tillotfon. 

What madnefs moves you, matrons, to deftroy 

The laft remainders of unhappy Troy? Dryder. 

If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has fquan- 
dered away five, he is concerned to make a double improve- 
ment of the remainder. Rogers. 

If thefe decoétions be repeated till the water comes off 
clear, the remainder yields no falt. Arbuthnot. 

Of fix millions raited every year for the fervice of the pub- 
lick, one third is intercepted through the feveral fubordina- 
tions of artful men in office, before the remainder is applied 


to the prope; ufe. Swift. 
2. The body when the foul is departed ; remains. À 
Shew us 
The poor remainder of Andronicus. Shakefp. 


To Rema'ke. v. a. [re and maże.] To make anew. 

That, which {he owns above her, muft pertectly remake 

us after the image of our maker. Glanuill’s Apology. 
To Rema’np. v.a. [re and mando, Lat ] To fend back ; to 
call back. 

The better fort quitted their freeholds and fled into Eng- 
Jand, and never returned, though many laws were made to 
remand them back. Davies on Ireland. 

Philoxenus, for defpifing fome dull poetry of Dionyfius, 
was condemned to dig in the quarries ; from whence being 
remanded, at tis return Dionyfius produced fome other of his 
verfes, which as foon as Philoxenus had read, he made no 
reply, but, calling to the waiters, faid, Carry me again to 
the quarries. Government of the Longue, 

RE MANENT. oa [remanens, Lat. remanant, old Fr. le is 
now contracted to remnant.) lhe part remaining. 

Her majefty bought of his executrix the remanen: of the laft 
term of three years. Lacon, 

REMARK. n. f. [remargque, Fr.] Obfervation ; note ; notice 
taken. 

He cannot diftinguifh dificult and noble fpeculations from 
trifling and vulvar remarks. Collier cn Pride. 

To Remark. v.a. [1 cmarguer, Fr.] 
1. To note; to obferve. 
Tt is’ eafy to cb.erve what has been remarked, that the 
names of {imple ideas are the lealt liable to millakes. Locke, 
The pris ner Samfon here I teek. 
—His manacles remark him, there he fits. 
2. To diftinguith ; to point out; to mark. 
REMA/RKAELE, ad). |remarkuble, Fr. 


Muiiten. 


] Obfervable; worthy of 


note. 
„So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had begin- 
ping in ume, from the will of the méf high God, whofe re- 


markable words are ius converted, 


Raleigh. 
; lis 


REM 


Tis remarkable, that they 


Talk moft, who have the leaftto fay. Pricr. 
What we obtain by converfation foon vanifhes, unlefs we 
note down what remarkables we have found. Watts. 


ReMA‘RKABLENESS. n. f. [from remarkable.) Obfervable- 
nefs; worth{nefs of ob{ervation. 

They fignify the remarkablene/s of this pundhment of the 
Jews, as fignal revenge from the crucified Chrift. Hammond. 

REMA'RKABLY. adv. [from remarkable.) Obtervably ; in a 
manner worthy of obfervation. 
Chiefly affur’d, 

Remarkably fo late, of thy fo true, 

So faithful love. Milton. 

Such parts of thefe writings, as may be remarkably ftupid, 
fhould become fubjeéts of an occafional criticifm. Watts. 

REMA'RKER. 2. fi [remarkeur, Fr.] Obferver; one that re- 
marks. 

If the remarker would but once try to outfhine the author 
by writing a better book on the fame fubject, he would foon 
be convinced of his own infufficiency. Watts. 

Reme’DIABLE. adj. [from remedy.] Capable of remedy. 
RemeE'DIATE. adj. [from remedy.] Medicinal; affording a 
remedy. Not in ufe. 
All you, unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears ; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man’s diftrefs. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Rime‘pivess. adj. [from remedy.] Not admitting remedy ; 
irreparable ; curelefs ; incurable. 
Sad /Efculapius 

Imprifon’d was in chains remedile/s. Fairy Queen. 

The war, grounded upon this general remedile/s necefiity, 
may be termed the gencral, the remedile/s, or the neceflary 
war. Raleigh s Effays. 

We, by rightful doom reredilefs, 

Were loft in death, till he that dwelt above 

High-thron’d in fecret blifs, for us frail duft 

Emptied his glory. Milton. 

Flatter him it may, as thofe are good at flattering, who 
are good for nothing elfe; but in the mean time, the poor 
man is left under a remedile/s delufion. South. 

Reme’pILessness. 7. f. [from remedile/s.] _Incurablenefs. 
REME’DY. n. f. [remedium, Lat. remede, Fr.] 
1. A medicine by which any ilnefs is cured. 

The difference between poifons and remedies is eafily known 

by their cffeéts ; and common reafon foon diftinguifhes be- 


tween virtue and vice. Swift. 
2. Cure of any uncafinefs. 
Herc hope began to dawn ; refolv’d to try, 
She fix’d on this her utmoft remedy. Dryden. 
O how fhort my interval of woe ! 
Our griefs how {wift, our remedies how flow. Prior. 


3. That which counteracts any evil. 
What may be remedy or cure 

To evils, which our ewn mifdeeds have wrought. Milton. 

Civil government is the proper remedy for the inconve- 
niencies of the ftate of nature. Locke. 

Attempts have been made for fome remedy again{t this 
evil. Swift. 

4. Reparation; means of repairing any hurt. 
Things, without all remedy, 
Should be without regard. 
In the death of a:man there is no remedy. 
To Reme’py. v.a. [remedier, Fr.] 
1. To cure; to heal. 

Sorry we are, that any good and godly mind fhould be 
grieved with that which is done; but to remedy their grief, 
lieth not fo much in us as in themfelves. Hooker. 

2. To repair or remove mifchief. 

To REME/MBER. v. a. [remembrer, old Fr. remembrare, Ital.] 

1. To bear in mind any thing ; not to forget. 
Remember not againft us former iniquities. PJ. \xxix. 8. 

2. To recollect ; to call to mind. 

He having once feen and remembered me, even from the be- 
ginning began to be in the rierward. Sidney. 

We are faid to remember any thing, when the idea of it 
arifes in the mind with a confcioufnefs that we have had this 
idea before. Weatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3: To keep in mind; to have prefent to the attention. 
Remember what I warn thee, fhun to tafte ; 

And fhun the bitter confequcnce. Milton. 

This is to be remembered, that it is not pofible now to 
keep a young gentleman from vice by a total ignorance of 
it; unlefs you will all his life mew him up. Locke. 

4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward or punifhment. 
Cry unto God ; for you fhal! be remembered of him. Bar. 
He brings them back, 
_Rememb'ring mercy and his covenant fworn. Milton. 
5. To mention ; not to omit. 

A. citation ought to be certain, in refpeét of the perfon 
cited; for, if fuch certainty be therein omitted, fuch citation 
is invalid, as in many cates hereafter to be remembered. Ayliffe. 

6. To put in mind ; to force to recollvét ; to remind. 

His hand and leg commanding without threatning, and ra- 

ther remembering than chaftifing. Sidney. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Wid. ii. 1. 


REM 


Joy, being altogether wanting, 
It doth remember me the more of forrow. Shatc/p. 
Thete petitions, and the anfwer of the common council of 
London, were ample materials’ for a conterence with the 
lords, who might be thereby remembered of their duty. Claren. 
REME/MBERER. 1. f. [froin remember.] One who remembers, 
A brave mafter to fervants, and a rememberer of the leaft 
ood office ; for his flock he tranfplanted moft of them into 
plentiful foils. Wotton, 
Reme/MBRANCE. nofo (remembrance, Fr] 
1. Retention in memory. 
Though Cloten then but young, time has not wore him 
From my remembrance. Shake/p, Cymbeline, 
‘Thee J have heard relating what was done, 


Ere my remembrance. Wien. 
Had memory been loft with innocence, 

We had not known the fentence nor th’ offence ; 

’Twas his chief punifhment to keep in {tore 

‘The fad remembrance what he was before, Dentam. 
Sharp remembrance on the Englith part, 

And fhame of being match’d by fuch a foe, P 
Route confcious virtue up in every heart. Dryden. 
‘his ever grateful in remembrance bear 

To me thou ow’ft, to me the vital air. Pope's Odyffey. 


2. Recollection ; revival of any idea. 
I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ftate i 
] fell; how glorious once above thy Iphere. Ailton. 
Remembrance is when the fame idea recurs, without the 
operation of the like object on the external fentory. Locke. 
3. Honourable memory. Out of ufe. 
Rofemary and ruc keep 
Seeming and favour all the winter long, 
Grace and remembrance be unto you both. 
4. Tranfmiffion of a fact from one to another. 
Titan, 
Among the heavens, th’ immortal fact difplay’d, 
Left the remembrance of his grief fhould fail, 
And in the conftellations wrote his tale. 
5. Account preferved. 
Thofe proceedings and remembrances are in the Tower, 


Shate/p. 


Addifon. 


beginning with the twentieth year of Edward I. Hale. 
6. Memorial. i 
But in remembrance of fo brave a deced, 
A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. Dryden. 


7. A token by which any one is kept in the memory. 
I have remembrances of yours, 
That I hæve longed to redeliver. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s fake. Shake;p. 
8. Notice of fomething abfent. 
Let your remembrance {till apply to Banquo ; 

Prefent him eminence, both with eye and tongue. 

REME/MBRANCER. 2. f. [from remembrance. ] 

1, One that reminds ; one that puts in mind. 
Sweet remembrancer ! 
A fly knave, the agent for his mafter, 

And the remembrancer of her, to hold 

The hand faft to her lord. Shake[p. Cymbciine. 

God is prefent in the confciences of good and bad; he is 
there a remembrancer to call our actions to mind, and a wit- 
nefs to bring them to judgment. Taylor. 

Would I were in my grave ; 
For, living here, you’re but my curs’d remembrancers: 
I once was happy. Otwa,'s Venice Preferv'd. 
2. An officer of the exchequer. 
All are digefted into books, and fent to the remembrancer of 
the exchequer, that he make proceiles upon them. Bacon. 
To Reme’rcik. v.a. [remercier, Fr.) To thank. Obiolete. 
Off’ring his fervice and his deareft life 
For her defence, againft that earle to fight ; 
She him remercied, as the patron of her life. Spenfer. 
To RE/MIGRATE. v. n. [remigro, Lat.) To remove back 
again. 

Some other ways he propofes to diveft fome bodies of their 
borrowed fhapes, and make them remigrate to their firit 
fimplicity. Boyle. 

Remicra ticn. 2. f. [from ranigrate.| Removal back again. 

The Scots, tranfplantcd hither, became acquainted with 
our cuftoms, which, by occafional remigrations, became dif- 
fuled in Scotland. Hale. 

To Remi'np. v.a. [re and mind.] To put in mind; to force 
to remember. 

When age itfelf, which will not be defied, fha!l begin to 
arreft, feize and) emind us of our mortality by pains and dul- 
nefs of fenfes ; yet then the pleafure of the mind fhall be in 
its full vigour. = Souths Sermons. 

‘Ihe brazen figure of the conful, with the ring on his 
finger, reminded me of Juvenal’s majoris pondera gemmzx. 

Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
REMINISCENCE. 1. f. [reminifcens, Latin.] Recollection ; 
recovery of ideas. 

Icaft about for all circumftances that may revive my mc- 

Hak's Origin of ie nid 
or 


Sikep 


Shakefp. Macbeth, 


mory or reminifcence. 
2 
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To REMIT. v.a. [remitto, Lat.] 


~I. To relax; to make lefs intenfe. 


REM 


For the other part of memory, called reminifeence, which 
is the retrieving of a thing at prefent forgot, or but confufedly 
remembered, by fetting the mind to ranfack every little cell 
of the brain; while it is thus bufied, how accidentally does 
the thing fought for ofter itfelf to the mind ? South. 

REMINISCE/NTIAL. adj. [from reminif{cence. | Relating to re- 
mimifccence. 

Would truth difpenfe, we could be content with Plato, 
that knowledge were but remembrance, that intellectual ac- 
quilition were but remini/cential evocation. 

Remiss. adj. (remis, Fre remiffus, Lat. ] 
1. Not vigorous ; flack. 

The water deferts the faid corpufcles, unlefs it fow forth 
with a precipitate motion; for then it hurries them out along 
with it, till its motion becomes more languid and remifs. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


Brown. 


2. Not careful ; flothful. 
Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep, 

That thus we dic, while remi/s traitors flcep. Shakefp. 

lf when by God’s grace we have conquered the firft difi- 

culties of rcligion, we. grow carelefs and remifs, and neglect 

our guard, God’s fpirit will not always ftrive with us. Tillot/. 

Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may make me more 


remi/s in correcting them. Dryden. 
3. Not intenfe. 
Thefe nervous, bold, thofe languid and remi/s ; 
Here cold falutes, but there a lover’s kifs. Rofcommon. 


REMI'SSIBLE. adj. (from remit. ] Admitting forgivenefs. 
Remission. n. f. [remiffion, Fr. remiffio, Lat. } 
1. Abatement ; relaxation; modcration. 
Error, mifclaim and forgetfulnefs do now and then be- 
come fuitors for fome remiffion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 
2. Ceffation of intenfenefs. 
In September and October thefe difeafes do not abate and 
remit in proportion to the remiffion of the fun’s heat. [Voodw. 
This difference of intention and remiffion of the mind in 
_ thinking, every one has experimented in himéelf, Locke. 
3. In phytick, remiffion is when a diftemper abates, but does 
not go quite off before it returns again. 
4- Releate. 
Not only an expedition, but the remiffion of a duty or tax, 
were tranfmitted to pofterity after this manner. Addifon. 
Another ground of the bifhop’s fears is the remiffion of the 


firft fruits and tenths. Swift. 
5. Forgivenefs ; pardon. 
My pennance is to call Lucetta back, 
And afk remiffion for my folly paft. Shake/p. 
That plea 
With God or man will gain thee no remiffion. Milton. 


Many believe the article of remiffion of fins, but they be- 
lieve it without the condition of repentance or the fruits of 
holy life. Laylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Remrssty. adv. [from remifs.] 
1. Carelefly ; negligently ; without clofe attention. 

How fhould it then bein our power to do it coldy or remifsly ? 
fo that our defire being natural, is alfo in that degree of ear- 
neftnefs whereunto nothing can be added. Hosker. 

2. Not vigoroufly ; not with ardour or eagernefs ; flackly. 
There was not an equal concurrence in the profecution of 
this matter among the bifhops; fome of them proceeding 
“more remifsly in it. Clarendon. 
Remrssness. n. f. [from remi/;.] Carelefsnef ; negligence ; 
coldnefs ; want of ardour ; inattention. 
Future evils, 
Or new, or by rem:/ine/s new conceiv’d, 


-~ Are now to have no fucceffive degrees. Shake/p. 
No great offenders ’fcape their dooms ; 
Small praife from lenity and remifsnefs comes. Denham. 


Jack, through the remijine/s of conftables, has always 
“found means to efcape. Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of John Bull. 
‘Whe great concern of God for our falvation, is fo far from 

an argument of remi/sne/s; in us, that it ought to excite our 
utmott care. Rogers's Sermons. 


So willingly doth God remit his ire. 
Our fupreme foe may much remit 
Fis anger; and perhaps thus far remov’d, 
Not mind us not offending, fatisfy’d 
With what is punifh’d. 
2. To forgive a punifhment. 
With fuppliant pray’rs their pow’rs appeafe ; 
The foft Napæan race will foon repent 
| Their anger, and remit the punifhment. Dryden. 
The magiftrate can often, where the publick good demands 
not the execution of the law, remit the punifhment of crimi- 
nal offences by his own authority, but yet cannot remit the 


Milton. 


Milton. 


fatisfaction due to any private man. Locke. 
3- [Kemettre, Fr.] To pardon a fault, 
At my lovely Tamora’s intreats, 
I do remit thefe young men’s heinous faults, Shake/p. 


4 s 

Whofe foever fins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; 

and whofe fovver fins ye retain, they are retained. Jo. xx. 23: 
4. To give up; to refign. ; s 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders fhould be 7e- 
mitted to their prince to be pumfhed in the place where they 
have offended, _ Hayward. 

‘Th’ /Egyptian crown I to your hands remit ; 

And, with it, take his heart who offers it. 

Heaven thinks fit 
Thee to thy former fury to rerit. 
5. [Remettre, Fr.] To defer; to refer. 

The bifhop had certain proud inftru@tions in the front; 
though there were a pliant claufe at the foot, that remitted all 
to the bifhop’s difcretion. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I remit me to themfelves, and challenge their natural inge- 
nuity to fay, whether they have not fometimes futh fhiverings 
within them. Government of the Tongue. 

6. To put again in cuftody. 
This bold return with feeming patience heard, 

The pris’ner was remitted to the guard. 

7- To fend money to a diftant place. 

They obliged themflves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling per annum, divided into fo 
many monthly payments. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

8. To reftore. Not in ufe. 

The archbifhop was retained prifoner, but after a fhort 

time remitted to his liberty. 4. Hayward: 
To Remi’r, v.n. 
1. To flacken ; to grow le& intenfe. 

When our paffions remit, the vehemence of our fpeech 
remits too. Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fey. 

2. To abate by growing lefs eager. 

As, by degrees, they remitted of their induftry, loathed 
their bufinefs, and gave way to their pleafures, they let fall 
thofe generous principles, which had raifed them to worthy 
thoughts. South's Sermons. 

3. In phyfick, to grow by intervals lefs violent, though not 
wholly intermitting. 

Remi TMEnT. n.f. [from remit.) The a&t of remitting tø 
cuftody. 

REMITTANCE. x. f. [from remit.] 

1. The act of paying money at a diftant place. 

2. Sum fent toa diftant place. 

A compaét among private perfons furnifhed out the feveral 

remittances. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
REMI'TTER: n. f. [remettre, Fr.] In common law, 4 reftitu- 
tion of one that hath two titles to lands or tenements, dnd 
is feized of them by his latter title, unto his title that is more 


Dryden. 


Dryden's Tyran. Love. 


Dryden. 


ancient, in cafe where the latter is defe&tive. Cowel, 
You faid, if I return’d next fize in Lent, 
I fhould be in remitter of your grace ; 
In th’ interim my Ictters fhould take place 
Of affidavits. Donne, 


REMNANT. 7. f. [corrupted from remanent.) Refidue; that 
which is left; that which remains. 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 
Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood, 
Be't lawful that I invocate thy ghoit?  Shake/p. Rich. III. 
Bear me hence 
From forth the noife and rumour of the field, 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts. Shake/p. 
About his fhelves 
Remnants of packthread and old cakes of rofes 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefp. Romeo and Fuliet. 
I was entreated to get them fome refpite and breathing by 
a ceflation, without which they faw no probability to preferve 
the remnant that had yet efcaped. ~ King Charles, 
Their Andes are far higher than thofe with us ; whereby it 
feems that the remnants of the generation of men were in 
fuch a deluge faved. Bacon, 
The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your paticnce. Dryden’s Knight's Tale, 
A feeble army and an empty fenate, 
Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. 
Sce the poor remnants of thefe flighted hairs ! 
My hands fhall rend what e’en thy rapine {pares. Pope, 
‘The frequent ufe of the latter was a remnant of po- 
pery, which never admitted {cripture in the vulyar tongue. 
Swift, 
RE’MNANT. adj. [corruptly formed from remanent. ] Rea 
ing; yet left. 
It bid her feel 
No future pain for me; but inftant wed 
A lover more proportion’d to her bed; 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the juft duties of an humble wile. 
REMOLTEN. part. [from remelt.) Melted again. 
It were good to try in glafs works, whether the cride ma- 
terials, mingled with gials already made and remoltens do not 
facilitate the making of glaf with lef heat, ,, ately 
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Prior. 


REMO/NSTRANCE, 


REM 


REMO'NSTRANCE. 7. f. [remonfirance, Fr. from remonftrate. } 
1, Show; difcovery. Not in ufe. 
You may marvel, why I would not rather 
Make rath remon/trance of my hidden power, 
Than let him be fo loft. Shuke/p. Meaf. for Meaf, 
2. Strong reprefentation. 3 

The fame God, which revealeth it to them, would alfo 
give them power of confirming it unto others, either with 
miraculous operation, or with ftrong and invincible remon- 

Jirance of found reafon. Hooker, b. v. fo 10. 

A large family of daughters have drawn up aremonfirance, 
in which they fet forth, that their father, having refufed to 
take in the Spectator, they offered to bate him the article of 
bread and butter in the tea-table. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Importunate paffions furround the man, and will not fufter 
him to attend to the remon/frances of juftice. Rogers. 

To REMO’NSTRATE. v. n. [remonfiro, Lat. remon/trer, 
Fr.) To make a ftrong reprefentation ; to fhow reafons on 
any fide in ftrong terms. 

RE’ MORA. n. f. [Latin.] 

r. A let or obftacle. 

2. A filhor a kind of worm that fticks to fhips, and retards 
their paflage through the water. 

Of fifhes you fhall find in arms the whale, herring, roach 
and remoia. Peacham on Blazoning. 

The remora is about three quarters of a yard long; his 
body before three inches and a half over, thence tapering to 
the tail end; his mouth two inches and a half over; his 
chops ending angularly ; the nether a little broader; and 
produced forward near an inch; his lips rough with a great 
number of little prickles. Grew. 

To REMO'RATE. v. a. [remoror, Latin.}] To hinder; to 
delay. Did. 

REMO/RSE. n. f. [remorfus, Lat.] 

1. Pain of guilt. 

Not that he believed they could be reftrained from that 
impious act by any remorje of confcience, or that they had 
not wickednels enough to defign and execute it. Clarendon. 

2. Tendernefs ; pity; fympathetick forrow. 

Many little efteem of their own lives, yet, for remorfe of 

their wives and children, would be withheld. Spenfer. 
Shylock, thou lead’ft this fafhion of thy malice 

To the laft hour of aét; and then ’tis thought, 

Thou’lt fhew thy mercy and remmorfe more ftrange, 

Than is thy ftrange apparentcruelty. Shake/p. Mer. of Ven. 

The rogues flighted me into the river, with as little remor/e 
as they would have drowned a bitch’s blind puppies. Shake/p. 

Curfe on th’ unpard’ning prince, whom tears can draw 

To no remorfe; who rules by lion’s law. Dryden. 

REMO‘’RSEFUL. adj. [remorfe and full.) Tender; compaffionate. 

O Eglamour, think not I flatter, 
Valiant and wife, remorfeful, well accomplifh’d. Shake/p. 
Love, that comes too late, 
Like a remmor/eful pardon flowly carried, 
To the great fender turns a fowre offence. Shakefp. 
The gaudy, blabbing, and remor/eful day 

Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

REmo’RSELESS. adj. [from remor/e.] Unpitying ; cruel ; favage. 

Where were the nymphs, when the remor/ele/s deep 

Clos’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas. Milton. 

O the inexprefible horrour that will feize upon a finner, 
when he ftands arraigned at the bar of divine juftice ! when 
he {hall fee his accufer, his judge, the witneffes, all his re- 
morfele/s adverfaries. South's Sermons. 

REMOTE. aaj. [remotus, Lat.] 

1. Diftant ; not immediate. 

In this narrow fcantling of capacity, it is not all remote and 
even apparent good that affects us, Locke. 

2. Diftant ; not at hand. 

3. Removed far off ; placed not near. 

Wherever the mind places itfelf by any thought, either 
amongft, or remote from all bodies, it can, in this uniform 


idea of {pace, no where find any bounds. Locke. 
In quict fhades, content with rural {ports, 
Give me a life, remote from guilty courts. Granville. 


4. Foreign. 
5. Diftant ; not clofely conneéted. 

An unadvifed tranfiliency from the effect to the remote/? 
caufe. Glanuill. 
__ Syllogifm ferves not to furnifh the mind with intermediate 
ideas, that flew the connegtion of remote ones. Locke. 

ien; not agreeing, 

All thofe propofitions, how remote foever from reafon, are 
fo facred, that men will fooner part with their lives, than 
fuffer them{clves to doubt of them. Locke. 

7. Abftracted. 
REMOo'TELY. adv. [from remote.] Not nearly ; at a diftance. 
_It is commonly opinioned, that the carth was thinly inha- 
hited, at leait not remotely planted before the food. Brown. 

Two lines in Mezentius and Laufus are indeed remotely al- 
lied to Virgil’s fenfe, but toe like the tendernefs of Ovid. Dry. 


REM 


While the fainting Dutch remotely fire 
In the firit front amidi: a {aughter’d pile, 
High on the mound he dy’d. Smith. 
Remo’rengss. n. f. [from remote.] State of being remote ; 
diftance ; not nearnefs. 

The joys of heaven are like the tars, which by reafon of 
our remotene/s appear extremely little. Boyle. 

Titian employed brown and earthly colours upon the fore- 
part, and has referved his greater light for »emoteneffes and the 
back part of his land{chapces. Dryden, 

If the greateft. part of bodies efcape our notice by their rê- 
motene/s, others are no lefsconcealed by their minutenefs. Locke. 

His obfcuritics generally arife from the remotene/s of the 
cuftoms, perfons and things he alludes to. Addifon. 

Remo’tion. 2. f. [from remotus, Lat.} The a& of remoy- 
ing ; the ftate of being removed to diftance. 

All this fafety were remtion, and thy defence abfence. Sha. 

‘This aét periuades me, 

*Tis the remotion of the duke and her. Shake/p. 

The confequent ftrictly taken, may be a falfacious illa- 
tion, in reference to antecedency or confequence ; as to con- 
clude from the pofition of the antecedent unto the pofition of 
the confequent, or from the remotion of the conlequent to 
the remotion of the antecedent. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Removas_e. adj. [from remove.] Such as may be removed. 

The Irifh bifhops have their clergy in fuch fubjeétion, that 
they dare not complain of them ; for knowing their own in- 
capacity, and that they are therefore removeable at their bi- 
fhop’s will, yield what pleafeth him. Spenfer. 

In fuch a chapel, fuch curate is removeable at the pleafure 
of the rector of the mother church. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Remo’va. n.f. [from remove. ] 
1. The act of putting out of any place. 

By which removal of one extremity with another, the 
world, feeking to procure a remedy, hath purchated a mere 
exchange of the evil before felt. Hooker. 

2. The act of putting away. 

The removal of fuch a difeafe is not to be attempted by 
a&ive remedies, no more than a thorn in the Acth is to be 
taken away by violence. Arbuthnot. 

3. Difmiffion from a poft. 

If the removal of thefe perfons from their pofts has pro- 
duced fuch popular commotions, the continuance of them 
might have produced fomething more fatal. Addijon. 

Whether his removal was caufed by his own fears or other 
men’s artifices, fuppofing the throne to be vacant, the body 
of the people was left at liberty to chufe what form of go- 
vernment they pleafed. Swift. 

4. The ftate of being removed. 
The fitting ftill of a paralytick, whilft he prefers it to a 


removal, is voluntary. Locke. 
To REMO’VE. v. a. [removeo, Lat. remucr, Fr.] 
1. To put from its place ; to take or put away. 
Good God remove 
The means that makes us ftrangers ! Shake/p. Macbeth. 


He removeth away the fpeech of the trufty, and taketh 

away the underftanding of the aged. Fob xii. 20. 

Remove thy ftroke away from me; I am confumed by the 

blow. Pfalm xxxix. 13. 

So would he have removed thee out of the ftraight into a 

broad place. Fob xxxvi. 16. 
He longer in this paradife to dwell 

Permits not ; to remove thee I am come, 

And fend thce from the garden forth to till 

The ground. Milton's Parad:fe Loft, b. xi. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, is many times in his choice. Locke. 

You, who fill the blifsful feats above ! 

Let kings no more with gentle mercy fway, 

But every monarch be the fcourge of God, 

If from your thoughts Ulyfles you remove, 

Who rul’d his fubjects with a father’s love. Pope's O:y/ffey. 

2. To place at a diftance. 

They are farther removed from a title to be innate, and the 
doubt of their being native impreffions on the mind, is 
ftronger againft thefe moral principles than the other. Lace. 

To REMO'VE. v.n. 
1. To change place. 
2. To go from one place to another. 
A fhort exile mutt for fhow precede ; 

The term expir’d, from Candia they remove, 

And happy each at home enjoys his love. 

How oft from pomp and {tate did I remove 

To feed defpair. 

Remove. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Change of place. i 
2. Sufceptibility of being removed. Not in ufe. s 

What is early received in any confiderable ftrength of im- 
prefs, grows into our tender natures; and therefore is of diff- 
cult remove. Glanvill’s Scepf. 
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3. Tranflation 
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3: Tranflation of one to the place of another. 
* Rofaline, this favour thou fhalt wear ; > 
Hold, take you this, my fweet, and give me thine, 
So fhall Biron take me for Rofaline ; 
And change your favours too ; fo fhall your loves 
Woo contrary. ccc by thefe removes. 
ing removed. 
4 ee ala be both fchoo! and univerfity, not need- 
ing a remove to any other houfe of {cholarfhip. Milton. 
THe that confiders how little our conftitution can bear a 
remove into parts of this air, not much higher than that we 
breathe in, will be fatished, that the allwife architeét has 
fuited our organs, and the bodies that are to effe& them, one 


Shake/p. 


to another. Locke. 
, Act of moving a chefman or draught. 
6. Departure; act of going away. 
So look’d Aftrea, her remove defign’d, 
On thofe diftrefled friends fhe left behind. Waller. 


7- The act of changing place. 

Let him, upon his removes from one place to another, pro- 
cure recommendation to fome perfon of quality refiding in 
the place whither he removeth. Bacon’s Effays. 

S. A fop in the fcale of gradation. 

In all the vifible corporeal world, quite down from us, the 
defcent is by eafy fteps, and a continued feries of things, that 
in each remove differ very little one from the other. Locke. 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legiflator, and ought 
to ftand up in the defence of thofe laws. Addifon. 

g. A imall diftance. 

The fierceft contentions of men are between creatures equal 
in nature,’ and capable, by the greateft diftinG@ion of circum- 
ftances, of but a very {mall remove one from another. Rogers. 

10. A& of putting a horfe’s fhoes upon different feet. ; 

His horfe wanted two removes, your horfe wanted nails. Sw. 
REMOVED. particip. adj. [from remove.] Remote; feparate 
from others. i 

Your accent is fomething finer, than you could purchafe in 
fo removed a dwelling. Shakefp. As You Like it. 

Removepness. n.f. [from removed.] The ftate of being 
removed ; remotenefs. l 

I have eyes under my fervice, which look upon his re- 

movednefs. Shakefp. 
Remo‘ver. n. f. [from remove.] One that removes. s 

The miflayer of a merftone is to blame; but the unjuft 
judge is the capital remover of landmarks, when he defineth 
amis. Bacon. 

Hafty fortune maketh an enterprifer and remover, but the 
exercifed fortune maketh the able man. _ Bacon, 

To Remounr. v. n, [remonter, Fr.] To mount again. 
Stout Cymon fcon remounts, and cleft in two 

His rival’s head. Dryden. 
~The reft remounts with the afcending vapours, or is wafhed 
down into rivers, and tranfmitted into the fea. /JVoodward. 

REMUNERABLE. adj. [from remunerate.) Rewardable. 
To REMU'NERATE. v. a. [remunero, Lat. remunerer, Fr] 
To reward ; to repay ; to requite ; to recompenfe. 
Is fhe not then beholden to the ah i ta, 
hat brought her for this high good turn fo far ? 

"i ; and a) nobly ht ea Shake/p. Titus Andron. 

Money the king thought not fit to demand, becaufe he had 
received fatisfaction in matters of fo great importance ; and 
becaufe he could not remunerate them with any general par- 
don, being prevented therein by the coronation pardon. Bacon. 

In another parable, he reprefents the great condefcenfions, 
wherewith the Lord fhall remunerate the faithful fervant. Boyle. 

REMUNERA‘TION. n. f. { remuneration, Fr. remuneratio, Lat.] 
Reward ; requital; recompente ; repayment. 

Bear this fignificant to the country maid, Jaquenetta ; there 
is remuneration ; for the beft ward of mine honour is reward- 
yng my dependants. Shakefp. Love’s Labour Loft. 

‘He begets a fecurity of himfelf, and a carelefs eye on the 
laft remunerations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

“A collation is a donation of fome vacant benefice in the 
church, efpecially when fuch donation is freely beftowed 
without any profpeét of an evil remuneration, Ayliffe. 

ReMuNERA'TIVE. ag. [from remunerate.] Exercifed in giving 
ds. 
The knowledge of particular actions feems requifite to the 
attainment of that great end of God, in the manifeftation of 
his punitive and remunerative juttice. Boyle. 
To REMU'RMUR. V. a. [re and murmur.] To utter back in 
murmurs ; to repeat in low hoarfe founds. 
Her fate is whifper’d by the gentle breeze, 
And told in fighs to all the trembling trecs ; 
The trembling trees, in ev’ry plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the filver flood. Pope. 
To Remu’emur. v. n. [remurmuro, Lat ] To murmur back ; 
to echo a low hoarfe found. ; 

a Her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 

With loud laments, and break the yielding air ; 

-< The realms of Mars remurmur’d all around, 


And echoes to th’ Athenian fhoars rebound, Dryden, 


R EWN 
His untimely fate, th’ Angitian woods 
In fighs remurmur’d to the Fucine floods. 
Rena‘rp, n. jJ. [renard, a fox, Fr. ] 
fable. 


Dryden. 
‘The. name.of a fox in 


Before the break of day, 
Renard through the hedge had made his way. Dryden. 

Rena’scenr. adj. [renajcens, Lat.] Produced again ; rifing 

again into being. 
RENASCIBLE. adj. [renafcor, Lat.] Poffible to be produced 

again. 
To RENA'VICATE. [re and zavigate.] To fail again. 
RENCOU'NTER: 2. J. [rencontre, Fr. } 
1. Clafh ; collifion. 

You may as well expect two bowls fhould grow fenfible by 
tubbing, as that the rencounter of any bodies fhould awaken 
them into perception, Collier. 

2. Perfonal oppofition. 

Virgil’s friends thought fit to alter a line in Venus’s fpecch, 

that has a relation to the rencounter. Addifon. 
So when the trumpet founding gives the fign, 

The juftling chiefs in rude rencounter join: 

So meet, and fo renew the dextrous fight; 

Their clattering arms with the fierce fhock refound. Gran. 

3: Loofe or cafual engagement. 

The confederates fhould turn to their advantage their appa- 
rent odds in men and horfe; and by that means out-number 
the enemy in all rencounters and engagements, Addison. 

4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 
To RENcou/NTER. v. n.) rencontrer, Fr.] 
I. To clafh ; to collide. 
2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 
3- To fkirmifh with another. 
4. To fight hand to hand. 
To REND. v.a. pret. and pret. pal. rent. [pentan; Saxon.] 
To tear with violence ; to lacerate. 
Will you hence 

Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 

Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 

What they are ufed to bear. Shake/p. Coriolanus: 

He rent a lion as he would have rent a kid, and he had no- 
thing in his hand. Jud. Xiv. 4. 

1 will not rend away all the kingdom, but give one tribe to 
thy fon. 1 Kings xi. 13. 

By the thund’rer’s ftroke it from th’ root is rent, 

So fure the blows, which from high heaven are fent. Cowley, 
What you command me to relate, 

Renews the fad remembrance of our fate, 


An empire from its old foundations rent. Dryden. 
Look round to fee 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; 

Then rend it off. Dryden's Æneis. 


Is it not as much reafon to fay, when any monarchy was 
fhattered to pieces, and divided amongft revolted fubjeéts, 
that God was careful to preferve monarchical power, by 
rending a fettled empire into a multitude of little govern- 


ments. Locke. 
When its way th’ impetuous paffion found, 
I rend my trefles, and my breaft I wound. Pope. 


From cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rage. Thom/. 
Re’nper. 2. f. [from rend.] One that rends; a tearer. 
To Re'wper. v. a. [rendre Fr.] 
1. To return; to pay back. 
What {hall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits. Bi: 
They that render evil for good are adverlarics. P/. xxxviii. 
Will ye render me a recompente ? oel iti. 4. 
Let him look into the future ftate of blifs or mifery, and 
fee there God, the righteous judge, ready to render every man 


according to his deeds. Locke. 
2. To reftore; to give back. 
Hither the feas at ftated times refort, 
And fhove the loaden veffels into port ; 
Then with a gentle cbb retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main. Addifon. 


3. To give upon demand. 

The fluggard is wifer in his own conceit, than feven men 
that can render a reafon. Proverbs xxvi. 16. 

4. To inveft with qualities ; to make. 

Becaufe the nature of man carries him out to action, it is 
no wonder if the fame nature renders him folicitous about the 
iffue. South's Sermons. 

Love 
Can anfwer love, and render blifs fecure. 
5. Toreprefent ; to exhibit. 
I heard him fpeak of that fame brother, 
And he did render him the moft unnatural 
That liv’d ’mongft men. 
6. To tranflate. ' 
_ Render it in the Englith a circle; but ’tis more truly ren- 
dered a {phere. Burnet’ s Thecry of the Earth. 

He has a clezrer idea of ftrigi! and fftruin, a curry-comb 
and cymbal, which are the Englith names dictionaries render 
them by, Locke. 


He 


Thomon. 


S, ha tef e 
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He ufes only a prudent diffimulation ; the word we may al- 
moft literally render mafter of a great prefence of mind. 
Broome’s Notes on the Odyifey. 
2. To furrender; to yield; to give up. 
Í will call him to fo ftri€ account, 

That he thall render every glory up, 

Or I will tear the reck’ning from his heart. Shake/p. 

My rend’ring my perlon to them, may engage their aftec- 
tions to me. King Charles. 

One, with whom he ufed to advife, propofed to him to 
render himfe!f upon conditions to the earl of Effex. Clarendon. 

Would he render up Hermione, 
And keep Aftyanax, I fhould be bleft! 
8. To offer ; to give to be ufed. 

Logick renders its daily fervice to wifdom and virtue. atts. 
Re'nper. x. f. [from the verb.] Surrender. 

Newnefs 

Of Cloten’s death, we being not known, nor mufter’d 

Among the bands, may drive us to a render. Shake/p. 
Renpezvous. n. f. (rendez vous, Fr.] 
1, Aflembly ; meeting appointed. 

A commander of many fhips fhould rather keep his ficet 
together, than have it fevered far afunder ; for the attendance 
of meeting them again at the next rendezvous would confume 
time and victual. Raleigh's Apology. 

2. A fign that draws men together. 

The philofophers-ftone and a holy war are but the rendez- 
vous of cracked brains, that wear their feather in their head 
inftead of their hat. Bacon. 

3. Place appointed for affembly. 

The king appointed his whole army to be drawn together 
to a rendezvous at Marlborough. Clarendon. 

This was the general rendezvous which they all got to, 
and, mingling more and more with that oily liquor, they 
fucked it all up. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

To RenpeE’zvous. v. n. [from the noun.) To meetat a place 
appointed. 

Renprtiox. n.f. [from render.] Surrendering; the act of 
yielding. 
RENEGA’DE. 
RENEGA‘NO. 

1. One that apoftatifes from the faith ; an apoftate. 

There lived a French renegado in the fame place, where 

the Caftilian and his wife were kept prifoners. Addifon. 
2. One who delerts to the enemy ; a revolter. 

Some ftraggling foldiers might prove renegadoes, but they 
would not revolt in troops. Decay of Piety. 

If the Roman government fubfifted now, they would have 
had renegade feamen and fhipwrights enough. Arbuthnot, 

To RENEGE. v.a. [renego, Lat. renier, Fr.] To difown. 
His captain’s heart, 

Which, in the fcuffles of great fights, hath burft 

The buckles on his breaft, reneges all temper. 

e Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every pafion, 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With every gale and vary of their mafters. Shakefp. 

The defign of this war is to make me renege my confcience 
and thy truth. King Charles, 

To RENE’W. v.a. [re and new; renova, Lat.] 
1. To renovate ; to reftore the former ftate. 
In fuch a night 

Mcdea gather’d the enchanted herbs, 

That did renew old Æfon. Shakefp. Merch, of Venice. 

It is impoffible for thofe that were once enlightened—if 
they fhall fall away to renew them again unto repentance. 

Hebrews vi. 6. 

Let us go to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom there. 1 San. 

Renew’d to lite, that fhe might daily die, 
I daily doom’d to follow. Dryden's Theo. and Honor. 
2. To repeat ; to put again in act. 
Thy famous grandfather 

Doth live again in thec ; long may’ft thou live, 

To bear his image, and renew his glories ! Shake/p. 

The body percufled hath, by reafon of the percuffion, 
a trepidation wrought in the minute parts, and fo reneweth 
the percuffion of the air. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

The bearded corn enfu’d 
From carth unafk’d, nor was that earth renew’d. Dryden. 
3. To begin again. 
The latt great age, forctold by facred rhymes, 
Renews its finifh’d courfe, Saturnian times 
Row! round again. Dryden's Virgil s Paflorals, 
4. In theology, to make anew ; to transform to new life. 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 

may prove what is that perfect will of God. Rom. xii. 2. 
RENEWABLE. adj. [trom rencw.] Capable to be renewed. 


A. Philips. 


la. j- [renegado, Spanifh; renegat, Fr.] 


Shakefp. 


The old cuftom upon many eftates is to let for lcafes of 


lives, renewable at pleafure. Swifts Mifcellanies. 
RENEWAL. n. j. [from renew.] The act of renewing; reno- 
vation. 
It bchoved the deity, perfifling in the purpofe of mercy to 
mankind, to renew that revelation from time to time, and to 
reclity abules, with fuch authority for the renewal and recti- 


REN 


fication, as was fufficient cvidence of the truth of what was 
revealed, Forbes. 

RENITENCY. n. f. [from renitent,] That refiftance in folid 
bodies, when they prefs upon, or arc impelled one againtt 
another, or the refiftance that a body makes on account of 
weight. DA Quincy, 

RENITENT. adj. [renitens, Lat.] Acting againf any im- 
pulfe by ¢laftick power. 

By an inflation of the mufcles, they become foft, and yet 
renitent, like fo many pillows, difipating the force of the 
preflure, and fo taking away the fenfe of pain. Ray. 

RENNET. 7. f. See Runner. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 

rennet is turned. Floyer on the Humours, 
Rewnet. 22. f. [properly reinette, a little queen.] A kind 
RENE’TING. § of apple. 

A golden reset is a very pleafant and fair fruit, of a yel- 
low flufh, and the beft of bearers for all forts of foil; of 
which there are two forts, the large fort and the {mall. Mort. 

Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and rennetings, arc of a 
fyrupy tenacious nature. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

To RE'NOVATE, v.a. [rencvc, Lat.] To renew; tore- 
{tore to the firft ftate. 
All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtlefs eye 
In ruin feen. Thomfon's Winter. 
Renova TION. n. f. [renovation, Fr. renovatio, Lat.] Renewal; 
the act of renewing; the ftate of being renewed. 

Sound continueth fome {mall time, which is a renovaticn, 
and not a continuance; for the body percuffed hath a trepi- 
dation wrought in the minute parts, and fo reneweth the per- 
cuffion of the air. Bacon's Natural Biftory. 

The kings entered into fpeech of renewing the treaty ; 
the king faying, that though king Philip’s perfon were the 
fame, yet his fortunes were raifed; in which caie a renovation 
of treaty was ufed. Lacon’s Henry VMI, 

To fecond life, 
Wak’d in the renovation of the juft, 
Refigns him up, with heav’n and earth renew’d. Milton. 
To RENOU’NCE. v. a. [renoncer, Fr. renuncia, Lat.) 
1. To difown ; to abnegate. 
From Thebes my birth I own ; and no difgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. Dryden, 
2. To quit upon oath. 
This world I do renounce ; and in your fights 
Shake patiently my great affliction oft. Shakefp. K, Lear. 
To Renou’nce. v.n. To declare renunciation. The fol- 
lowing paflage is a mere Gallicifm : renoacer a mon Jang. 
On this firm principle I ever ftood ; 
He of my fons, who fails to make it good, 
By one rebellious act renounces to my blood. Dryden. 
RENou’ncEMENT. 7. f. [from renounce. ] Act of renouncing ; 
renunciation. 
I hold you as a thing enfkied and fainted ; 


By your renouncement, an immortal {pirit. Shakefp. 

RENOWN. n. f. [renommée, Fr.] Fame; celebrity ; praife 
widely fpread. 
She 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom fo often 1 have heard renown. Shake/p. 
*Tis of more renown 
To make a river, than to build a town. Waller. 
Nor envy we 
Thy great renown, nor grudge thy victory. Dryden. 


To Renown. v.a. (renommer, Fr. from the noun.) To 
make famous. 
Let us fatisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame, : 
That do rencwn this city. Shake/. Twelfth Night. 
Soft clocution does thy ftyle renown, 
Gentle or fharp according to thy choice, 


To laugh at follies, or to lath at vice. Dryden, 
In folemn filence ftand 
Stern tyrants, whom thcir cruelties renswn, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown. Addiforin 
A bard, whom pilfer’d paftorals renown, 
Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. Pope. 


RENOWNED. particip. adj. [ftom renown.) Famous; cele- 
brated ; eminent; famed. 
Thefe were the renowned of the congregation, princes of 
the tribes, heads of thoufands. Num. i. 10. 
That thrice rencwned and learned French king, finding Pe- 
trarch’s tomb without any infcription, wrote one himítlf ; 
faying, fhame it was, that he who fung his miftrefs’s praife 
feven ycars before her death, fhould twelve ycars want an 
epitaph. Peacham on Poetry. 
The reft were long to tell, though far renswa’d, Mdiltsn. 
Of all the citics in Romanian Jands, 
The chief and mott renown’d Ravenna ftands, 


Adosn’d in ancient times with arms and arts. Drysten. 
Ilva, 

An ifle renown’d for ftecl and unexhaufted mines. ee 

ENT. 
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RENT. M [from rend.] A break ; a laceration. 
moh Thou viper 
Haft cancell’d kindred, made a rent in nature, 
Aud through her holy bowels gnaw’d thy way, 
rour thy own blood to empire. Dryden. 
He who fees this vait rent in fo high a rock, how the con- 
vex parts of one hde exacily tally with the concave of the 
other, muit be farished, that it was the effect of an carth- 
quake. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
TR ast. v..a)"fratnerto rend.) To tear ; to lacerate. 
A time to.rent, and a time to few. Eecluf. iti. 7. 
ToRexr. v.n. [now written rant} To roar ; to blufter : 
wetlill fay, @ tearing fellow, for a noify bully. 
He ventur'd to difmiis his fear, 
That partings wont to rent and tear, 
And give the defperateft attack 
‘Lo danger ilill behind its back. 
RENT. 2. /. frente, Ir.J 
1. Revenue; annual payment. 
Idol ceremony, 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings in ? 
O ceremony thew me but thy worth! — Shuke/p. Hen. V. 
I bought an annual rent or two, 
And live juft as you fee I do. Pope's Epift. of Horace. 
2. Money paid for any thing held of another. 
Such is the mould, that the bleft tenant feeds 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. Waller. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 
Prefent a peppercorn for rent. Prior, 


To Rent. v. a. [renter, Fr.] 
1. To hold by paying rent. 

When a fervant is calied before his mafter, it is often to 
know, whether he patted by fuch a ground, if the old man, 
who rents it, is in good health. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 

2. Fo {et to a tenant. 

Re‘NTAeLE. adj. [from rent.) That may be rented. 
RENTAL. n. f. [from rent.] Schedule or account of rents. 
RENTER. 2. /. [from rent.] He that holds by paying rent. 

The cftate will not be Ict for one penny more or lels to the 

renter, amoneft whom{vever the rent he pays be divided. Locke. 
RENVERSED. adj. [renverfe, Fr.] Overturned. Spenjer. 
RENUNCIA‘TION. x. f. [renunciatio, from renuncio, Lat.] The 
act of renouncing. 
He that loves riches, can hardly believe the doctrine of 
_ poverty and renunciation of the world. Taylor. 
To REORPAUN. v.a. [reordiner, Fr. re and ordain.) To 
ordain again, on fuppotition of fome defect in the commiffion 
of miniftry. ; 
Reorpina'rion. x. /. [from reordain.] Repetition of ordi- 
nation. 

He proceeded in his miniftry without expeding any new 
miffion, and never thought himfelf obliged to a reordination. 

Atterbury. 
To Repa‘ciry. v.a. [reand pacify.] To pacify again. 
Henry, who next commands the ftate, 


Seeks to repacify the people’s hate. Daniel. 
RerarD. part. of repay. 
To REPAIR. v:a. [reparo, Lat. reparer, Fr.] 
1. To reftore after injury or dilapidation, 

Let the priefts repair the breaches of the houle. 2 Kings. 


` The fines impofed were the more repined againft, becaufe 
they were affigned to the rebuilding and repairing of St. 
Paul’s Church. Clarendon. 
Heav’n foon repair’d her mural breach. Milton. 
2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. 
He juftly hath driv’n out his rebel foes 
To deepeft hell ; and to repair their lots 
Created this new happy race of men. Miltons Par. Loft. 
3: ko fill up anew, by fomcthing put in the place of what is 
loft. ~ 
To be reveng’d, 
And to repair his numbers thus impair’d. 
Rrparr. 7. j. [from the verb.} Reparation ; 
reftoration after dilapidation. 
Before the curing of a ftrong difeate, 
‘Ev’n in the inftant of refair and health, 
The fit is ftrongett. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Temperance, in all methods of curing the gout, is a re- 
gular and fimple diet, proportioning the daily repairs to the 
daily decays of our waiting bodies. _ Temple's Mifcellanies. 
All automata need a frequent repair of new Rtrength, the 
caufes whence their motion does proceed, being fubject to 
fail. WVilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
To Repare. v. n. [repairer, Fr.]} Togoto; to betake him- 
felf. 
~~ “May all to Athens back again repair. 
Depart from hence in pcace, 
Search the wide world, and where you pleale repair. Dryd. 
"Tis fix’d ; th’ irrevocable doom of Jove: 
Hafte then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air, 
Go mount the winds, and to the fhades repair. 
Reparr. n. f. [repaire, Fr. from the verb. |} 
1. Refort ; abode. 


Milton. 
fupply of lofs ; 


Shakefp. 


Pope. 


a 


So ’fcapes th’ infulting fire his Narrow jail, 
And makes fmall outlets into open air ; 

There the fierce winds his tender force affail, 
And beat him downward to his firft repair. 

2. Act of betaking himfelf any whither. 

The king fent a proclamation. for their repair to their 
houles, and for a prefervation of the peace. Clarendon; 

REPAIRER. x. f. [trom repair.) Amender; reftorer. 

He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that teaches; 
gives him eyes ; and it is a glorious thing to have been the 
repairer of a decayed intellect. Souths Sermons. 

O facred reft! 
O peace of mind! repairer of decay, 
Whofe balms renew the limbs to labours of the day. Dry. 
Repa’npous. adj. [repandus, Lat.] Bent upwards. 7 

Though they be drawn refandous or convexedly crocked in 
one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavoully 
inverted, and hath its {pine deprefled in another. Brown. 

RE'PARARLE. adj. [reparable, Fr. reparabilis, Lat.] Capable 
of being amended, retrieved, or fupplicd by fomething 
equivalent. 
The parts in man’s body eafily reparable, as {pirits, blood- 
and flefh, die in the embracement of the parts hardly repa- 
rable, as bones, nerves and membranes. Bacon, 
When its fpirit is drawn from wine, it will not, by the 
re-union of its conftituent liquors, be reduced to its pri- 
ftine nature ; becaufe the workmanfhip ofinature, in the dif- 
pofition of the parts, was too elaborate to be imitable, or re- 
parable by the bare appofition of thofe divided parts to each 
other. Boyle. 
An adulterous perfon is tied to reftitution of the injury, fo 
far as it is reparable, and can be made to the wronged perfon ; 
to make provilion for the children begotten in unlawful em- 
braces. ' Taylor's Rule of Living Holy: 
Re PARABLY. adv. [from reparable.} In a manner capable of 

remedy by reftoration, amendment or fupply. 
Re'PARATION, x. f. [reparation, Fr. reparatio, from reparo, Lat.] 
1. The act of repairing. 

Antonius Philofophus took care of the reparation of the 
highways. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Supply of what is wafted: 

When the organs of fenfe want their due repofe and necef- 
fary reparations, the foul exerts herfelf in her feveral fa- 
culties. Addifon. 

In this moveable body, the fluid and folid parts muft be 
confumed ; and both demand a conftant reparation. Arbuthnot. 

3. Recompenfe for any injury ; amends. ` 

The king fhould be able, when he had cleared himfelf, to 
make him reparation. Bacon; 

I am fenfible of the feandal I have given by my loofe wri- 
tings, and make what reparation I am able. Dryden. 

REPA'RATIVE. a. f. [from repair.) Whatever makes amends 
for lofs or injury, 

New preparatives were in hand, and partly reparatives of 
the former beaten at fea. Wotton’s Buckingham. 

Repartee’. n. f: [repartie, Fr.] Smart reply. 

The fools overflowed with {mart repartees, and were only 
diftinguifhed from the intended wits, by being called cox- 
combs. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Sullen was Jupiter juft now: 

And Cupid was as bad as he ; 

Hear but the younfter’s repartee. 

To REPARTEE’. v.n. ‘lo make fimart replies. 

High flights he had, and wit at will, 
And fo her tougue.lay feldom ftill ; 

For in all vifits who but the, 

To argue, or to repartee ? Prior. 

To Repa’ss. v.a. [repafer, Fr.] To pafs again ; to pafs back. 

Well we have pafs’d, and now repa/s’d the feas, 

And brought defir’d help. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

We fhall find fmall reafon to think, that Abraham pafled 
and repaffed thofe ways more often than he was enforced fo to 
do, if we confider that he had no other comforter in this 
wearifom journey, than the ftrength of his faith in God. Ral. 

If his foul hath wing’d the deftin’d flight, 
Homeward with pious {peed repa/s the main, 
To the pale fhade funereal rites ordain. Pope's Odyffey, 

To Repa'ss. v.n. To go back ina road. 

Five girdles bind the fkies, the torrid zone 

Glows with the pafling and repaffing fun: 
Reea’sr. n. f. [repas, Fr. re and paflus, Lat.) 
1. A meal; act of taking food. 

From dance to {weet resa/? they turn 
Defirous ; all in circles as they ftood, 
Tables are fet. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi 

What neat repa/? fhall feaft us, light and choice 
Of Attick tafte, with wine, , 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Dryden, 


s Miton. 
Slecp, that is thy beft repaft, 
Yet of death it bears a talte, 
And both are the fame thing at laĝ. Denham. 
The da 
Had fummon’d him to due repaf? at noon. Dryden. 
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Keep regular hours for repa/? and fleep. Arbuthnot. 
2. Food ; victuals. 
Go, and get me fome repa/? ; 
I care not what, fo it be wholfome food. Shake/p. 


ToRepa’st. v.a. [repaifire, Fr. from the noun.] To feed ; 
to feat. 
To his good friends Pl ope my arm, 
And, like the kind ase S pelican, Sue 
Repaft them with my blood. AED. 
ith ene, Me fe bre ae pafture.] Entertainment. Not E 
ufe. 
He from forage will incline to play ; 
But if thou ftrive, poor foul, what art thou then ? 
Food for his rage, repaflure for his den. Shake fp: 
To REPAY. v.a. [repayer, Fr. re and pay.] 
1. To pay back in return, in requital, or in revenge. 
According to their decds he will repay recompenfe to his 
enemies ; to the iflands he will epay recompenfe. J/ lix. 18. 
The falfe honour, which he had fo long enjoyed, was 


plentifully repaid in contempt. ott. 
2. To recompene. 
He clad 
Their nakednefs with fkins of beafts ; or flain, 
Or as the fnake with youthful coat repaid. Wilton. 
3. To requite cither good or ill. 
The pooreft fervice is repaid with thanks. Shakefp. 
Fav’ring heav’n repaid my glorious toils 
With a fack’d palace and barbarick fpoils. Pope. 
I have fought well for Pertia, and repard 
The benefit of birth with honeft fervice. Rowe. 


4 To reimburfe with what ts owed. 
If you repay me not on fuch a day, 
Such fums as are exprefs’d in the condition, 
Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair Ach. Sha. 
REPAYMENT. n. f. [from repay.] 
1. The a& of repaying. 
2. The thing repaid. 

The centcfima ufura it was not lawful to exceed ; and what 
was paid over it, was reckoned as a repayment of part of the 
principal. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

JVoRerea'L. v.a. [rappeller, Fr.] 
1. To recall. Out of ufe. 
I will repeal thee, or be well affur'd, 

Adventure to be banifhed myfelf. 

I here forget all former griefs 5 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. 

2. To atrogate; to revoke. 

Laws, that have been approved, may be again repealed, 

and difputed againft by the authors themfelves. Hooker's Pref. 
Adam foon repzal’d i 

The doubts that in his heart arofe. Milton’s Par. Lof. 

Statutes are filently repealed, when the reafon ceafes for 
which they were enacted. Dryden's Preface to Fables, 

Repeat. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Recall from exile. Not in ufe. 
If the time thruft forth 
A caufe for thy repeal, we fhall not fend 
O'er the vaft world to feck a fingle man. 
2. Revocation ; abrogation. 

The king being advertifed, that the over-large grants of 
Jands and liberties made the lords fo infolent, did abfolutely 
refume all fuch grants ; but the earl cf Defmond above all 
found himfelf grieved with this refuaption or repeal of liber- 
ties, and declared his diflike. Davies on Ireland. 

If the prefbyterians fhould obtain their ends, I could not 
be forry to find them miftaken in the point which they have 
moft at heart, by the repeal of the teft; I men the benefit 
of employments. Swifi's Prefbyterian Plea, 

To REPEAT. v. a. [repeto, Lat. repeter, Fr.] 
1. To iterate; to ufe again ; to do again. 
Thefe evils thou repeat’/? upon thyfelf, 

Have banifh’d me from Scotland. 

He, though his power 

Creation could repeat, yet would be loth 

Us to abolith. Milton. 

Where fudden alterations are not neceffary, the fame effcct 
may be obtained by the repeated force of diet with more fafety 
to the body. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. To fpeak again. 

The pfalms, for the excellency of their ufe, deferve to be 

oftner repeated ; but that their multitude permittcth not any 


Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Shakefp. 


Shake/p. 


S bakejp. Macbeth. 


oftner repetition. looker, 
3- To try again. 
Neglecting for Creiifa’s life his own, 
Repeats the danger of the burning town. Waller, 
Beyond this place you can have no retreat, 
Stay here, and { the danger will repeat. Dryden. 


4. To recite 3 to rehcar{e. 
Thou their natures know’ft, and gav’ft them names, 
Necdlefs to thce repeated. Afilton. 
He repeated fome lines of Virgil, fuitable to the occafion. 
Waller's Life. 
REPEATEDLY. adu. [from repeated.] Over and over ; more 
than once. 
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And are not thefe vices, which Jead into damnation, re- 
peatedly, and moft forcibly cautioned againft ? Stephens, 
Rerea‘ver. n. f. [from repeat] 
1. One that repeats ; one that recites. 
2" ma watch that ftrikes the hours at will by compreffion of a 
pring. 
To REPE'L. v.a. [repello, Lat.] 
1. To drive back any thing, 

Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weaknefs in ftriking 
only, but alfo in repelling their ftrokes with whom he con- 
tendeth. Hooker, b. i. f. 5. 

With hills of flain on ev'ry fide, 

Hippomcedon repell’d the hoftile tide. 

2. To drive back an affailant. 
Stand faft ; and all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Milt. 
Repel the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 

Protect the Latians in luxurious eate. Dryden's Æneis. 

' Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made, 

And virtue may repe/, though not invade. Dryden. 

To REPE'L. v. n. 
1. To act with force contrary to force imprefled. 

From the fame repelling power it feems to be, that flies 
walk upon the water without wetting their feet. Newton. 

2. In phyfick, to repe/ in medicine, is to prevent fuch an aflux 
of a fluid to any particular part, as would raife it into a 
tumour. Quincy. 

REPELLENT. n. f. [repellens, Lat.] An application that has 
a repelling power. 

In the cure of an eryfipelas, whilft the body abounds with 
bilious humours, there is no admitting of repellents, and by 
difcutients you will encreafe the heat. Wifeman. 

Repe Lier. n. f. [from repel.] One that repels. 
To REPE/NT. v.n. (repentir, Fr.] 
1. To think on any thing paft with forrow. 

God led them not through the land of the Philiftines, left 
peradventure the people repent, when they fee war and they 
return, Exodus xiii. 17. 

Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, when I pafled 
that bill; ncr repentings after. King Charles. 

Upon any deviation from virtue, every rational creature fo 
deviating, fhould condemn, renounce, and be forry for every 


Pope, 


fuch deviation ; that is, repent of it. South. 
Firft fhe relents 
With pity, of that pity then repents. Dryden. 
Still you may prove the terror of your foes ; 
Teach traitors to repent of faithlefs leagues. Z. Philips. 
2. To exprefs forrow for fomething paft. 
Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repent. Shake/p. 


3. To have fuch forrow for fin, as produces amendment of lite. 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas. Matt. xii. 41. 
To REPeE'NT. v. a. 
1. To remember with forrow. 
If Defdemona will return me my jewels, I will give over 
my fuit, and repent my unlawful folicitation. Shake/p. 
2. To remember with pious forrow. l 
Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn’d of thy fins, doft repent 
Thefe vanities and giddineffes, lo 
I fhut my chamber-door ; come, let us go. Donne. 
His late follies he would late repent. Dryden. 
3. [Se repentir, Fr.] It is ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
I repent me, that the duke is flain. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
No man repented him of his wickednefs; faying, what have 
I done ? ‘Jeremiah viii. 6. 
Judas, when he faw that he was condemned, repented 
himfelf. Matthew xxvii. 3. 
My father has repented him ere now, 


Or will repent him when he finds me dead. Dryden. 
Each age finn’d on; 

Till God arofe, and great in anger faid, 

Lo! it repenteth me, that man was made. Prior. 


REPENTANCE. 2. f. [repentance, Fr. from repent.] 
1. Sorrow for any thing paft. 
2. Sorrow for fin, fuch as produces newnefs of life ; penitence. 
Repentance {o altereth a man through the mercy of God, 
be he never fo defiled, that it maketh him pure. /V/sitg:/te. 
Who by repentance is not fatisfied, 
Is nor of heav’n nor earth ; for thefe are pleafed ; 
By penitence th’ etcrnal’s wrath’s appeas’d. Shake/p. 
Repentance is a change of mind, or a converfion from fin to 
God : not fome cne bare act of change, but a lafting durable 
{tate of new life, which is called regeneration. Hammond. 
This is a confidence, of all the moft irrational ; for upon 
what ground cana man -promife himfelf a future repentance, 
who cannot promile himielf a futurity. South. 
REPENTANT. adj. [repentant, Fr. fron repent. ] 
1. Sorrowful for the palt. 
2. Sorrowful for fin, es 
Thus they, in lowlieft plight, repentant ftood. Miiton. 
3. Exprefing forrow for tin. 
After [have interr’d this noble king, 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 


I will with all expedient duty {ee you. Shane . Rich. Til. 
will wi expe y y afp de 


© 4. Recital from memory, as diftin& from reading. 
To REPINE. v. n. [re and pine.] To fret; to vex himfelf ; 


REP 


There is no malice in this burning coa! ; 

The breath of heav’n hath blown its fpirit out, 

And ttrew’d repentant afhes on its head. Shakefp. K. Jobn. 

Relentlefs walls ! whofe darkfome round contains 

Repentant fighs and voluntary pains. Pope. 

To Rereo PLE. V. a. [re and people ; repeupler, Fr.] To ftock 
with people anew. 

An occurrence of fuch remark, as the univerfal food and 
the repeopling of the world, mult be frefh in memory for about 
eight hundred years; efpecially confidering, that the peo- 

ling of the world was gradual. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
To REPERCU'SS. v.a. [repercutio, repercuffus, Lat.) To 
beat back; to drive back; to rebound. Not in ufe. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate itfelf, and is 
repercuffed, yet it is without noife. Bacon. 

REPERCU SSION. n. f. [from repercufs; repercuffioy Lat. reper- 
eujicny T't.] “Thelact of driving back ; rebound. 

In echoes, there is no new elifion, but a repercuffion. Bacon. 

They various ways recoil, and {wiftly flow 

By mutual repere’ fons to and fro. 


Blackmore. 
REPERCU SSIVE. adj. [repercufff, Fr. ] 


© s. Having the power of driving back or caufing a rebound. 


2. Repellent. 
Blocd is {tanched by aftringent and repercuffive medicines. 
Bacon's Natural Hijtary. 


Defluxions, if you apply a ftrong repercuffive to the place 
affected, and do not take away the caufe, will fhift to an- 


other place. Bacon. 
3. Driven back ; rebounding. Not proper. 
Amid Carnarvon’s mountains rages loud 
The repercuffive roar : with mighty crufh 
Tumble the fmitten cliffs. Thom/on. 
REPERTITIOUS. adj. (repertus, Fr] Found; gained by 
finding. Dia. 


REPERTORY. 2. f. [repertoire, Fr. repertorium, Lat.] A trea- 
fury ; a magazine; a book in which any thing is to be found. 

REPETITION. n.f. [repetition, Fr. repetitio, Lat. ] 

r. Iteration of the fame thing. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is neceflary for repair- 
ing the fluids and folids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Recital of the fame words over again. 

The pfalms, for the excellency of theit ufe, deferve to be 
oftener repeated ; but that the multitude of them permitteth 
not any oftner repetition. Hooker, b. v. f. 30. 

3. The act of reciting or rehearfing. 
If you conquer Rome, the benefit, 

Which you fhall thereby reap, is fuch a name, 

Whole repetition wil] be dogg’d with curfes. 


Shate/p. 


to be difcontented, 
Of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. Shake/p. 
The fines impofed were the more repined again{t, becaufe 
they were affigned to the rebuilding of St. Paul’s church. Clar. 
If you think how many difeafes, and how much poverty 
there is in the world, you will fall down upon your knees, 
and inftead of repining at one affliction, will admire fo many 
bleflings received at the hand of God. Temple. 
‘The ghofts repine at violated night ; 
And curfe th’ invading fun, and ficken at the fight. Dryd. 
j Juft in the gate 


Dwell pale difeafes and repining age. Dryden. 


Reprner. x. f. [from repine.] One that frets or murmurs. 


To REPLACE. v. a. [replacer, Fr. re and place.] 
1. To put again in the former place. 
The earl being apprehended, upon cxamination cleared 
himfelf fo well, as he was replaced in his government. Bacon. 
The bowls, remov’d for fear, 
The youths replac’d ; and foon rettor'd the chear. Dryden. 
2. To putin a new place. 
His gods put themfelves under his protection, to be replaced 
in their promifed Italy. Dryden’s Ded. to Virgil. 
To REPLA’NT. v. a. [replanter, Fr. re and plant.] To 
plant anew. 
Small trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn with dung 
until the fpring, take up and replant in good ground. B 


acon, 
REPLANTA TION. ^. f. [trom replant.] The a@ of planting again, 


To Reptar’t. v. a. [re and plait.1 To fold one part often 


over another. 
In Raphael’s firt works, are many {mall foldings often 
replaited, which look like fo many whip-cords. Dryden. 
To Repre’nisd. v.a. [replea, from re and plenus, Lat. repleniy 
old Fr.} 


4. To ftock ; to fill. 


Multiply and repl/enifh the earth. 
The waters 
With fith replenifo’d, and the air with fowl. Milton. 


2. To finith ; to confummate ; to complete. Not proper, nor 
in ufe. 


Gen. i. 28. 


We fmother’d 
The moft replenifhed {weet work of nature, 


That from the prime creation e’er fhe fram’d. Shake p. 
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To REPLE'NISH. V. n. To be ftocked. Not in ufe. 

‘Phe humours in men’s bodies encreafe and decreafe as thé 
moort doth ; and therefore purge fome day after the full ; for 
then the humours will not repleni/h fo foon. Bacon: 

Repre‘re. adj. [replet, Fr. repletus, Lat:] Full; completely 
filled; filled to exuberance. 
The world’s large tongue 

Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of comparifons and wounding flouts. Shake/p. 

This mordication, if in over high a degree, is little better 
than the corrofion of poifon; as fometimes in antimony, if 
given to bodies not replete with humours ; for where humours 
abound, the humours fave the parts. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

His words, replete with guile, e 

Into her heart too eafy entrance won. Milton. 

In a dog, out of whofe eye being wounded the aqueous 
humour did copioufly flew, yet in fix hours the bulb of the 
eye was again replete with its humour, without the applica- 
tion of any medicines. Ray on the Creation. 

REPLETION. n. f. [repletion, Fr.] The ftate of being over- 
full. 

The tree had too much repletion, and was opprefled with 
its own fap ; for repletion is an enemy to generation. Bacon. 

All dreams 
Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 
From rifing fumes of undizefted food. 
Thirft and hunger may be fatisfy’d ; 

But this repletion is to love deny’d. Dryden. 

The action of the ftomach is totally ftopped by too great 
repletion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

REPLEVIABLE. adj. [replegiabilis, barbarous Latin.] What 
may be replevined. 
To Repre'vin. jv. a. Spenfer. [replegio, low Lat. of re and 
To RerLe vy. $ plevir or plegir, Fr. to give a pledge.] To 
take back or fet at liberty any thing feized upon fecurity 
iven. 
5 That you’re a beaft, and turn’d to grafs, 

Is no ftrange news, nor ever was ; 

At leaft to me, who once, you know, 

Did from the pound replevin you. 

RepLica’rion. 2. f. [replicc, Lat.] 
1. Rebound ; repercuffion. Not in ufe. 
Tyber trembied underneath his banks, 
To hear the replication of your founds, 
Made in his concave fhores, Shake/p. Julius Cefar. 
2. Reply; anfwer. 

To be demanded of a fpunge, what replication fhould be 
made by the fon of 4 king? Shake/p. Hamlet, 

This is a replication to what Menelaus had before offered, 
concerning the tranfplantation of Ulyffes to Sparta. Broome. 

To REPLY’. v. n. frepliquer, Fr.] To anfwer; to make a 
return to an anfwer. 

O man! who art thou that replie/ againft God? Rom. ix. 

Would we afcend higher to the reft of thefe lewd perfons, 
we fhould find what realon Caftalio’s painter had to reply upon 
the cardinal, who blamed him for putting a little too much co- 
Jour into St. Peter and Paul’s faces : that it was true in their 
life time they were pale mortified men; but that fince they 
were grown ruddy, by blufhing at the fins of their fuccef- 
fors. Atterbury’s Sermans. 

His trembling tongue invok’d his bride ; 

With his laft voice Eurydice he cry’d : 


Dryden. 


fludibras, p. iii: 


Eurydice the rocks and river-banks reply'd. Dryden: 
To Repry. v.a. To return for an anfwer. 
Perplex'd 
The tempter ftood, nor had what to réply. Milton. 


Re'pry. n. f. [repiique, Fr.] Anfwer; return to an an{wer. 
But now return, 

And with their faint rep/y this anfwer join. Shake/p. 

If I fent him word, it was not well cut; he would fend 
me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf: if again, it was not 
well cut, this is.called the reply churlith. Shake/p. 

One rifes up to make replies to eftablith or confute what has 
been offered on each fide of the queftion. Watts, 

‘lo whom with fighs, Ulyfles gave reply ; 

Ah, why ill-fuiting paftime muft I try ? 

Repty’er. n. f. [from reply.] He that makes a return 
an{wer. 

At an act of the commencement, the anfwerer gave fof 
his queftion, that an ariftocracy was better than a monarchy : 
the replyer did tax him, that, being a private bred man, he 
would give a queftion of ftate: the anfwerer faid, that the 
replyer did much wrong the privilege of {cholars, who would 
be much ftreightened if they fhould give queftions of nothin 
but fuch things wherein they are practifed ; and added nA 
have heard yourfelf difpute of virtue, which no man will fay 
you put much in practice, Bacon’s Apopthegms. 

To Ring LISH. v.a. [repolir, Fr. re and polih] ‘To polilk 
gain. 
A fundred clock is piecemeal laid 
Not to be loft, but by the maker's hand 
Kepolifh'd, without error then to ftand, 


Pope. 
to an 


Donne. 


Ts REPORT. 


‘ 
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To REPORT. sv. 2. [rapporter, Fr.] 
1. Vo noife by popular rumour. 
Is it upon record? or elfe reported fucceflively from age to 
age ? Shake/p. Richard HI. 
Itis reported, 


That good duke Humphry traiteroufly is murther’d. Shak. 
Report, fay they, and we will report it. Fer. XX. 10. 
There is aking in Judah; and now fhall it be reported to 
the king. Neh. vi. 7. 
2.. Lo give repute. 
Timotheus was well reported of by the brethren. Ac?s xvi. 
A widow well reported of for good works. 1 Zim. v. 10. 
3. To give an account of. 
4. To return; to rebound ; to give back. 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above, 
that reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you dtand by the 
clofe end wall over again{t the door. Bacon. 

Reporr. n. f. [from the noun. ] 
1. Rumour; popular fame. i 
2. Repute ; publick character. 

My body’s mark’d 

With Roman fwords ; and my report was once 

Firft with the beft of note. Shate/p. Cymbeline. 

In all approving ourfelves as the minifters of God, by ho- 
nour and difhonour, by evil report and good report. 2 Cor. iv. 

3. Account returned. 
Wecommand our ambafladors to make vefort unto you. 
1 Mac. xii. 13. 
Sca nymphs enter with the {welling tide ; 
From Thetis fent as {pies to make report, 
And tell the wonders of her fov’reign’s court. 
4. Account given by lawyers of cafes. 

After a man has ftudicd the general principles of the law, 
reading the reports of adjudged cafes, will richly improve his 
mind. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Sound ; loud noife; repercuffion. 
‘The ftronger fpecies drowneth the lefler ; the report of an 
ordnance, the voice. Bacon’s Natural Aiftory. 
The lafhing billows make a long report, 
And beat her fides. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyo. 
REPORTER. n.f. [from report.] Relater ; one that gives an 
account. : 
There fhe appear’d ; or my reporter devis’d well for her. 
Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Rumours were raifed of great difcord among the nobility ; 
for this caufe the lords affembled, gave order to apprehend 
the reporters of thefe {urmifes. Hayward. 

If I had known a thing they concealed, I fhould never be 
the reporter of it. Pope. 

Repo RTINGLY. adu. [from reporting.) By common fame. 
Others fay thou doft deferve ; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. Shake/p. 
RerosAa. n. f. [from repofe.] The act of repofing. 
ə Doft thou think, 

If I would ftand againft thee, would the repofal 

Of any truit, virtue, or worth in thee, 

Make thy words faith’d. 

To REPO'SE. v. a. [repono, Lat.] 
1. To lay to reft. 
Rome’s readieft champions, repofe you here, 

Secure from worldly chances and mifhaps ; 

Here lurks no treafon, here no envy fwells. Shakefp. 

I will repofe myfelf with her ; to live with her hath no 
forrow, but mirth. Wifdom viii. 16. 

Have ye chos’n this place, 
After the toil of battle, to repo/e 
Your wearied virtue. Milton’s Paradise Loft, b. i. 
2. To place as in confidence or truft. 

I repofe upon your management, what is deareft to me, 
my fame. Dryden's Preface to Ann. Mirab. 

That prince was confcious of his own integrity in the fer- 
vice of God, and relied on this as a fure foundation for that 
truft he repo/ed in him, to deliver him out of all his diftreffes. 

Rogers's Sermons. 


Waller. 


Shake/p. King Lear. 


3- To lodge; to lay up. 
Pebbles, repofed in thofe cliffs amongft the earth, being 
not fo difloluble and likewife more bulky, are left behind. 
IVoodward’s Natu: al Hiftory. 
To Repo’se. va n. [repofer, Fr.] 
1. To fleep; to be at reft. 
Within a thicket I repos'd; when round 
I ruff’d up fal’n leaves in heap; and found, 


Let fall from heaven, a flecp interminate. Chapman. 
2. To reft in confidence, 
And, for the ways are dangerous to pafs, 
I do defire thy worthy company, 
Upon whole faith and honour I repofe. Shakefp. 


Repose. n. f. [repos, Fr.] 
1. Sleep ; reft; quiet. 
Merciful pow’rs ! 
Reftrain in me the curfed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repg/e. Shake/p. Macheth. 
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Th’ hour 
OF night, and of all things now retir’d to reft, 
Mind us of like repofe. Milton’s Parade Loft, b. iv, 
‘Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the livelong day 

Confume in meditation deep, reclufe 

From human converfe ; nor at fhut of eve 

Enjoy repofe. 

2. Caute of reit. 

After great lights muft be great fhadows, which we call 
repofes ; becaule in reality the fight would be tired, if attracted 
by a continuity of glittering objects. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy, 

Repo'ssepness, n.f. [fromrepofed.| State of being at reft. 
To REPO'SITE. v. a. [repofitus, Lat.] ‘Io lay up; to lodge 
as in a place of fafety. 

Others repofite their young in holes, and fecure themfelves 
alfo therein, becaufe fuch fecurity is wanting, their lives 
being fought. De Lams Piyfico-Theslogy. 

Reposr'rion. 2. f. [from repofite.] The a of replacing. ' 

Being {atisfied in the repo/ition of the bone, take care to 

keep it fo by deligation. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Repo’sirory. n. f. [repofttoira, Fr. repofitorium, Lat.] A place 
where any thing is fafely laid up. 

The mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas 
under view at once, it was neceflary to have a repofitory to 
lay up thofe ideas. ocke. 

He can take a body to pieces, and difpofe of them, to us 
not without the appearance of irretrievable confufion, but 
with refpect to his own knowledge into the moft regular and 
methodical repofitories. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To Reposse’ss. v. a. [re and poffe/s.] To poflets again. 

How comes it now, that almoft all that realm is repoffeffed 

of them ? Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Her fuit is now to repoffefs thofe lands, 
Which we in juftice cannot well deny. 

Nor fhall my father repof/e/s the land, 

The father’s fortune never to return. 

To REPREHEND. v. a. [reprehendo, Lat.] 
1. To reprove ; to chide. 

All as before his fight, whofe prefence to offend with any 
the leaft un‘cemlinefs, we would be furely as loth as they, 
who moft reprehend or deride that we do. Hooker, b. v. f. 29. 

Pardon me for reprebending thee, 
Shake/p. 


Philips. 


Shakefp. 
Pope’s Odyffey. 


For thou haft done a charitable deed. 
They, like dumb ftatues ftar’d ; 
Which, when I faw, I reprebended them ; 
And afk’d the mayor, what meant this wilful filence? Sha. 
2. To blame; to cenfure. 
I nor advife, nor reprebend the choice 
Of Marcley-hill. 
Friends reprehend him, reprehend him there : 
For what? tor ftealing Gaffer Gap’s gray mare. * 
3. To detect of fallacy. 
This colour will be reprehended or encountered, by impu- 
ting to all excellencies in compofitions a kind of poverty. 
Bacon. 
4. To charge with asa fault. With of before the crime. 
Ariftippus, being reprehended of luxury by one that was 
not rich, for that he gave fix crowns for a fimall filh, an- 
fwered, why, what would you have given ? the other faid, 
fome twelve pence: Ariftippus faid again, and fix crowns is 
no more with me. Bacon’s Apopthegnis. 
REPREHE’NDER. n. f. [from reprehend.] Blamer; cenfurer. 
Thefe fervent reprehenders of things, eftablifhed by publick 
authority, are always confident and bold-fpirited men ; but 
their confidence for the moft part rifeth from too much credit 
given to their own wits, for which caufe they are feldom free 
from errours. Hosker’s Dedication. 
REPREHENSIBLE. adj. [reprehenfible, Fr. reprehenfus, Lat. ] 
Blameable ; culpable ; cenfurable. 
REPREHE/NSIBLENESS, 7. f. [from reprehen/ible.] Blameable- 
nefs. 
REPREHENSIBLY. adu, 
culpably. 
REPREHE'NSION. A.f. [reprebenfio, Latin.} Reproof; open 
blame. 
‘To a heart fully refolute counfel is tedious, but reprehenfion 
is loathfome. Bacon. 
There is likewife due to the publick a civil reprebenjion of 
advocates, where there appeareth cunning countcl, grofs neg- 
lect, and flight information. Bacon's Ejfays. 
‘lhe admonitions, fraternal or paternal of his fellow chri- 
ftians, or the governors of the church, then more publick 
rejrehenyicns and increpations. Har:mand. 
What effeét can that man hope froin his moft zealous rez 
prebenfions, who lays himfelf open to recrimination. Gs. of T. 
Repreve/nsive. adj. [from reprebend.] -Given to reproot. 
‘To REPRESEN F. v. a. [reprefento, Lat. re, refenter, br.) 
1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were pretent. 
Before hin burn 
Seven lamps, as in a zodiac representing y 
The heav'nly fires, Miltan’s Paradie Lof, b xii. 


Phil Se 
Gay. 


[from reprebenfible.] 


Blameably ; 


a. To 
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She: to fhow in any particular character. 
£ E ee ic thought oo soa load on the Genoelé, 
and the managers of it have been’ reprefented as a fecond kind 
of fenatc. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
3. To fill the place of another by a vicarious character ; to 
perfonate : as, the parliament reprefents the people. 
4 To exhibit to fhow. l A l 

One of his cardinals admonifhed him againft that unfkilful 

icce of ingenuity, by refre/enting to him, that no reforma- 

tlon could be made, which would not notably diminifh the 

rents of the church. . Decay of Piety. 
RepresENTA TION. %. f. [reprefintation, Fr. from reprefent.] 
1- Image ; likenefs. ; 

If images are worfhipped, it muft be as gods, which Cel- 
fus denicd, or as reprefentaticns of God; which cannot be, 
becaufe God is invifible and incorporeal. Stillingfleet. 

2. A&t of fupporting a vicarious character. 

py Refpeétful declaration. 
REPRESENTATIVE. adj. [reprefentatif, Fr, from reprefent.] 
1. Exhibiting a fimilitude. 

They relieve themfelves with this diftinction, and yet own 
the legal facrifices, though repre/entative, to be proper and 
real. Atterbury. 

2. Bearing the character or powcr of another. 
~ This counfel of four hundred was chofen, one hundred 
out of each tribe, and feems to have been a body reprefenia- 
tive of the people; though the people collective referved a 
fhare of power. Swift. 
REPRESENTATIVE. 7. f. 
1. One exhibiting the likenefs of another. 
=- A ftatue of rumour whifpering an idiot in the ear, who 
was the reprefentative of cred ulity. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
2, One exercifing the vicarious power given by another. 

I wifh the welfare of my country ; and my morals and 
politicks teach me to leave all that to be adjufted by our re- 
prejentatives aboves and to divine providence. Blount to Pope. 

3. That by which any thing is fhown. 

Dificulty muft cumber this doéirine, which fuppofes that 
the perfections of God are the reprefentatives to us, of what- 
ever we perceive in the creatures. orke: 

REPRESENTER. ». f. [from reprefent.] 
1. One who fhows or exhibits. 

Where the real works of nature, or veritable acts of ftory, 
are to be defcribed, art, being but the imitator or fecondary 
reprefenter, muft not vary from the verity. Brown. 

2. One who bears a vicarious character ; one who acts for an- 
other by deputation. 

My mufe officious ventures 
On the nation’s reprefenters. Sif 

RepresENTMENT. 2. f. [from reprefent.] Image or idea 
propofed, as exhibiting the likenefs of fomething. 

When it is blefled, fome believe it to be the natural body 
of Chrift ; others, the bleffings of Chrift, his paffion in re- 
prefentment, and his grace in real exhibition. Taylor. 

Ve have met with fome, whofe reals made good their 
reprefentments. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To REPRE'SS. v. a. [repreffus, Lat. reprimer, Fr.] 
1. To crufh ; to put down ; to fubdue. 

Difcontents and ill blood having ufed always to repre/s and 
appcafe in perfon, he was loth they fhould find him beyond 
fea. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy againft 
dangers, endeavoured to fet up the fedition again, but they 
were fpcedily reprejed, and thereby the {edition fupprefled 

-` wholly. : Hayward. 
Such kings 
Favour the innocent, repre/s the bold, 
And, while they flourifh, make an age of gold. 
How can I 

Reprefs the horror of my thoughts, which fly 

The fad remembrance. 

T hus long fucceeding criticks juftly reign’d, 
Licence repre/s’d, and ufeful laws ordain’d : 
Learning and Rome alike in cmpire grew. 

Armies ftretch, repreffing here 
The frantick Alexander of the North. 

2. Tocomprefs. Not proper. 
Repre’ss. n. f. [fromthe verb.] Reprefflion; act of crufhing. 
Not in ufc. 

Loud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing to the re- 
rejs of it, is a liberty rather aflumed by rage and impatience, 
than authorifed by jufticc. Government of the Tongue. 

Repre’ssion. 2. f. [from repre/s.] Act of repreffing. 
~ No declaration from myfelf could take place, for the due 
repreffion of thefe tumults. | King Charles. 
Repre'sstve. adj. [from retrefs.] Having power to reprefs ; 
acting to reprefs. 
Io a: v. a. [reprendre, repris, Fr.] To refpite after 
fentence of death ; to give a refpite. ; 

Company, though it may reprieve a man from his melan- 
-choly, yet cannot fecure him from his confcience. South, 

Having becn condemned for his part in the late rebellion, 


Waller. 
Denham. 


Pope. 
Thomfon. 
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his majefty had been pleafed to reprieve him, with feveral of 
his friends, in order to give them their lives. Addifon. 
He seprieves the finner from time to time, and continues 
and heaps on him the favours of his providence, in hopes 
that, by an act of clemency fo undeferved, he may prevail 
on his gratitude and repentance. i Rogers’s Sermons. 
REPRIEVE. 2. f. [from the verb.] Refpite after fentence of 
death. 
In his reprieve he may be fo fitted, 
That his foul ficken not. Shakefp. Meaf: for Meaf. 
[hope it is fome pardon or reprieve 
For Claudio. Shatefp. Meafure fer Meafure. 
` He cannot thrive, 
Unlefs her prayers, whom heav’n delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve from the wrath 
Of greateft juftice. Shake/p. Alls well that ends well. 


The morning Sir John Hotham was to die, a reprieve was 


fent to fufpend the execution for three days: Clarendon. 
All that I afk, is but a fhort retrieve, 
Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denham. 


To Reprima’np. v. a. [reprimander, Fr. reprimo, Lat.) To 
chide ; to check; to reprchend ; to reprove. 

Germanicus was feverely reprimanded by Tiberius, for tra- 
velling into Egypt without his permiffion. Arbuthnot. 

REPRIMA'ND. 2. f. [reprimanae, reprimende, Fr. from the verb. ] 
Reproof; reprehenfion. 

He inquires how fuch an one’s wife or fon do, whom he 
does not fee at church ; which is underftood as a fecret re- 
primand to the perfon abfent.  Addifon’s Speétator, N° 112. 

To REPRINT. v.a. [re and print.]} 
1. T'o renew the impreffion of any thing. 

The bufinefs of redemption is to rub over the defaced copy 
of creation, to reprint God’s image upon the foul, and to 


fet forth nature in a fecond and a fairer edition: South, 
2. To print a new edition. 
My bookfeller is reprinting the eflay on criticifm. Pope. 


Repri‘saL. n. f. [reprefalia, low Lat. reprefaille, Fr.) Some- 
thing feized by way of retaliation for robbery or injury. 
The Englith had great advantage in value of repri/als, as 


being more ftrong and active at fea. Hayward. 
Senfe muft fure thy fafeft plunder be, 
Since no reprifals can be made on thee. Pope. 


Repri'se. n. f. [reprifé, Fr.] The act of taking fomething in 
retaliation of injury. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat’ning floods and inundations neat ; 
If fo, a juft repri/e would. only be 
Of what the land ufurp’d upon the fea: 
To REPROA/CH. v.a. [reprocher, Fr.] 
1. To cenfure in opprobrious terms, as a crime. 
Mezentius, with his ardour warm’d 
His fainting friends, reproach’d their fhameful flight, 
Repell’d the victors. Dryden's Æneis. 
The French writers do not burden themfelves too much 
with plot, which has been reproached to them as a fault. Dry. 
2. To charge with a fault in fevere language. 
If ye be reproached for the name of Chrift, happy are ye. 


I Peter iv. 14. 
That fhame 
There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. 
2. To upbraid in general, 
Thefe things are grievous ; the upbraiding of houfe-room, 
and reproaching of the lender. Eceluf. xxix. 28. 
The very regret of being furpaffed in any valuable quality, 
by a perfon of the fame abilities with ourfelves, will reproach 
our own lazinefs, and even fhame us into imitation. Rogers. 
ReEproa‘cu. n. f. [reproche, Fr. from the verb.) Cenfure ; in- 
famy ; fhame. 
With his reproach and odious menace, 
The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces. 
If black fcandal or foul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the fequel of your impofition, 


Dryden, 


Milton. 


Fairy Queen. 


Your mere enforcement fhall acquittance me. Shake/p. 
Thou, for the teftimony of truth, haft borne 
Univerfal reproach. Milton. 


REPROA‘CHABLE. adj. [reproachable, Fr.] Worthy of reproach. 
REPROA'CHFUL. adj. [from reproach. } 
1. Scurrilous; opprobrious. 
O monftrous ! what reproachful words are thefe. Shake/p. 
I have fheath’d 
My rapier in his bofom, and withal 
Thruft thefe reproachful {peeches down his throat. Shake/p. 
An advocate may be punifhed for reproachful language, in 
refpect of the parties in fuit. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
2. Shameful ; infamous; vile. 
To make religion a ftratagem to undermine government, 
is contrary to this fuperftruture, moft fcandalous and re- 
proach/ul to chriftianity. Hammond's*Fundamentals. 
Thy punifhment 
He fhall endure, by coming in the flefh 
To a reproachful life and curfed death. Milton's Par. Lof. 
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Rerroa'cuFuLLY. adu. [from reproach. ] 
1. Opprobrioufly ; ignominioufly ; fcurriloufly. 
Shall I then be us’d reproachfully ? Shakefp. Hen. VI: 
J will that the younger women marry, and give none oc- 
cafion to the adverfary to fpeak reproachfully. I Tim. v. 14. 
2. Shamefully ; infamoufly. 
RE/PROBATE. adj. [reprobus, Lat.] Loft to virtue ; loft to 
grace ; abandoned. ‘ ' 
They profes to know God, but in works deny him, being 
abominable) and to every good work reprobate. Tit. 1. 16. 
Strength and art are eafily outdone 
By fpirits reprobate. Milton. 
God forbid, that every fingle commiffion of a fin, though 
great for its kind, and withal acted againft confcience, for 
its aggravation, fhould fo far deprave the foul, and bring it 
to fuch a reprobate conditicn, as to take pleafure in other 
men’s fins. South's Sermons. 
RE'PROBATE. n. f- A man loft to virtue ; a wretch abandoned 
to wickednefs. 
What if we omit 
This re*robate, till he were well inclin’d. Shakefp. 
I acknowledge myfelf for a reprobate, a villain, a traytor 
to the king, and the moft unworthy man that ever lived. Ral. 
All the faints have profited by tribulations; and they that 
could not bear temptations, became reprobates. Taylor. 
To REPROBATE. v. a. [reprobo, Lat.] 
1. To difallow ; to reject. 
Such an anfwer as this is reprobated and difallowcd of in 
law; I do not believe it, unlefs the deed appears. Ayliffe. 
2. To abandon to wickednefs and eternal deftruction. 
What fhould make it neceffary for him to repent and 
amend, who either without refpeét to any degree of amend- 
ment is fuppofed to be clected to eternal blils, or without re- 


{pcét to fin, to be irreverfibty reprobated. Hammond. 
A reprobated hardnefs of heart does them the office of phi- 
lofophy towards a contempt of death. L’Eftrange. 


3- To abandon to his fentence, without hope of pardon. 
Drive him out 
To reprobated exile round the world, 


A caitive, vagabond, abhorr’d, accurs’d. Southerne. 
Re'PROBATENESS. 2. f. [from reprobate.] The ftate of being 
reprobate. 


REPROBA TION. 2. f. (reprobation, Fr. from reprobate.) 
1. The aét of abandoning or ftate of being abandoned to eternal 
deftruction. 
This fight would make him do a defperate turn ; 

Yea curfe his better angel from his fide, 

And fall to reprobation. Shakefp. Othella. 

Though fome words may be accommodated to God’s pre- 
deflination, yet it is the fcape of that text to treat of the rc- 
probation of any man to hell-fire. Bramhall againft Hobbs. 

God, upon a true repentance, is not fo fatally tied to the 
Spindle of abfolute reprobation, as not to keep his promife, 
and feal merciful pardons. Maine. 

2. A condemnatcry fentence. 

You are cmpower’d to give the final decifion of wit, to put 
your ftamp on all that ought to pafs for current, and fet a 
brand of rcprobation on clipt poetry and falie coin. Dryden. 

To REPRODUCE. v.a. [re and produce; reproduire, Fr.) 
To produce again ; to produce anew. 

If horfe dung rerroduceth oats, it will not be cafily deter- 
mined where the power of generation ccafeth. Brown. 

Thofe colours are unchangeable, and whenever all thofe 
rays with thofe their colours are mixed again, they reproduce 
the fame white light as before. Newton's Opticks. 

REPRODU'CTION. n.f. [from reproduce.] The act of pro- 
ducing anew. ° 

I am about to attempt a reproduétion in vitriol, in which it 

feems not unlikely to be performable. Boyle. 
Reproor. n.f. [from reprove.] 
1. Blame to the face ; reprehenfion. 

Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follics, turn 

another into the regifter of your own, that I may pafs with 


a reproof the eaficr. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Fear not the anger of the wif. to raife ; 
Thofe beft can bear reproof, who merit praife. Pope. 


2. Cenfure ; flander. Out of ufe. 

Why, for thy fake, have I fuffer’d reproof? fhame hath 

covered my face. PJalm \xix. 7. 
Repro’vaBie. adj. [from reprove.] Culpable; blamable ; 
worthy of reprehenfion. 

If thou doft find thy faith as dead after the reception of 
the facrament as before, it may be thy faith was not only 
little, but r¢;rovcable. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

To REPRO’VE. v. a. [reprouver, Fr.] 


1. To blame; to cenfure. 


I will not reprove thee for thy facrifices. Pfalm l. 8. 
2. To charge to the face with a fault; to check; to chide; to 
reprehend. 


What if they can better be content withtoneleha@cinewink 
at their faults, than with him that will reprove them. White. 
There is no flander in an allow’d fool, Much Ledio no- 
thing but rail; nor no railing in a known difercet man, 
though he do nothing but reprove.  Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
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What if thy fon 
Prove difobedient and reprov’d, retort, : 
Wherefore didit thou beget me ? Lilion 
If a great perfonage undertakes an action pafhonately, lce 
it be acted with all the malice and impotency in the world, 
he fhall have enough to flatter him, but not enough to reprove 
him. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy: 
3. To refute; to difprove. 
My lords, 
Reprove my allegation if you can. Shake[p. Henry VI. 
4. To blame for. With of: 
To reprove one of lazinefs, they will fay, doft thou make 


idle a coat ? that is a Coat for idlenefs. Carew: 
REPROVER. n. Ja [from reprove.] A reprehender ; one that 
reproves. co 


Let the moft potent finner fpeak out, and tell us, whether 
he cancommand down the clamours and revilings of a guilty 
confcience, and impofe filence upon that bold reprover. South. 

This fhall have from every one, even the reprovers of vices 
the title of living well. Locke on Education. 

To Repru’neé. v.a. [re and prune.] Fo prune a tecond 
time. 

Reprune apricots and peaches, faving as many of the young: 
likelicft foots as are well placed. Evelyn's Kalenda’ : 

Re/price. adj. [reftile, Lat.] Creeping upon many feet. In 
the following lines reptile is confounded with /erpent. 
Cleanfe baits from filth, to give a tempting glofs, 

Cherifh the fully’d reptile race with mols. Gay. 

REPTILE. n. f- An animal that creeps upon many fect... ¥ 

Terreftial animals may be divided into quadrupeds or reA- 
tiles, which have many fect, and ferpents which have no 
feet. Locke's Elements of Natural Pbilofophy. 

Holy retreat ! fithence no female hither, 

Contcious of focial love and nature’s rites, 

Mutt dare approach, from the inferior reptile, 

To woman, form divine. Prior. 

Repu’BLican. adj. [from republick.] Placing the government 
in the people. 

REPU'BLICAN. n. f. [from republick.] One who thinks a coma 
monwealth without monarchy the beft government. 

Thefe people are more happy in imagination than the reft 
of their neighbours, becaufe they think themfelves fo ; though 
fuch a chimerical happinefs is not peculiar to republicans. Add. 

REPU’BLICK. n. f. [re/publica, Lat. republique, Fr.] Common- 
wealth ; ftate in which the power is lodged in more than one. 
Thefe that by their deeds will make it known, 
Whofe dignity they do fuftain ; 
And life, ftate, glory, all they gain, 

Count the republick’s, not their own. Benj. F:knfon. 

They are indebted many millions more than their whole 
republick is worth, Addifon’s State of the War. 

REPU’DIABLE. adj. [from repudiate.) Fit to be rejected. 
Yo REPU'DIATE. v.a. [repudio, Lata repudier, Fr.) : To 
divorce ; to reje&t; to put away. 

Here is a notorious inftance of the folly of the atheifts, 
that while they repudiate all titie to the kingdom of heaven, 
merely for the pretent pleafure of body, and their boafted 
tranquillity of mind, befides the extreme madnefs in running 
{uch a de{pcrate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive 
themfelves here of that very pleafure and tranquillity they 
feek for. Bentley's Sermons. 

Let not thofe, that have repudiated the more inviting fins, 
fhow themielves philtred and bewitched by this. G. of Tongue. 

REPUDIATION. x. f. [repudiation, Fr. from repudiate.} Di- 
vorce ; rejection. 

It was allowed by the Athenians, only in cafe of repudia- 
tion of a wife. Arbuthnot cn Coins. 
REPU'GNANCE. 
Repu'GNANCY. 

1. Inconfiftency ; contrariety. 

But where difference is without repugnancy, that which hath 
been can be no prejudice to that which is. Hooker. 

It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by reafon of the formal 
incapacity and repugnancy of the thing, we aver that the world 
could not have been made from all eternity. ~ Bentley. 

2. Reluctance; unwillingnefs ; ftruggle of oppoftte paffion. 
Why do fond men expofe themfelves to battle, 

And let the focs quietly cut their throats, 

Without repugnancy ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Thus did the paffions aét without any of their prefent jars, 
combats or repugnances, all moving with the beauty of uni- 
formity and the ftilnefs of compoture. Soutd's Sermons. 

That which caules us to lofe molt of our time, is the re- 
pugnance which we naturally have to labour. Dryden. 

REPU/GNAN Pigad). [repugnant, Fr; repugnans, Lat.} 
1, Difokcdicnt ; not obfequious. 
His antique fword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where itfalls, 
Repugnant to command. Shake/p. Harnlet. 
2. Contsary ; oppolite. ten 4 t 

Why I reject the other conjcéturcs is; becauie they have 
not due warrant from) obfervation, but are clearly repugnant 
thereunto. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

REPU GNANTLY. 


la. S- (repugnance, Fr. from repugnant.] 
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~Repu’ssive. adj. [from repulfe.] 


REQ 


Repv'cnantey. adv. [from repugnaut.] Contradidorily. 
They {peak not repugnantly thereto. Brown’s Vulg. Err, 
To Repu’LLuLateE. V. % [reand puiluls, Lat. repulluler, Fr.] 
? cain. 
a sat cave repullulate, there is wheat {till left in the 
Feld. = Howel’s Vocal Forefl. 
REPULSE. m. fi [repudfes Fr. retelfa, Latin.) The condition 
of being driven off or put afide from any attempt. 
My repuije at Hull tcemed an act of fo rude difloyalty, that 
my enemies had icarce confidence enough to abet it. K. Cha. 
Nor much expect 
A foe fo proud will firft the weaker feek ; 
So bent, the more fhall fhame him his repul?. Milton. 
By tate repell’d, and with repaljes tir’d: Denham. 
To ReruLse. v. a. [repulfis, Lat.) To beat back ; to drive 


off. 
The chriftian defendants fill repuijed them with greater 
courage than they were able to affail them. Knolles. 
This fleet, attempting St: Minoes, were repulfed, and 


without glory or gain, returned into England. Hayward. 
Man complete to have difcover’d and repuls’d 
Whatever wiles of foe or feeming friend. Milton. 


ReruLsion: n.f. [repulfus, Lat.] “The act or power of driv- 
‘ing off from itfelf. 

Air has fome degree of tenacity, whereby the parts attract 
one another ; at the fame time, by their clafticity, the par- 
ticles of air have a power of repudjion or flying off from one 

~ another. Arbuthnot. 
Driving off; having tle 
power to beat back or drive off. 

The parts of the falt ot vitriol recede from one another, 

~ and endeavour to expand themielves, and get as far afunder 
as the quantity of water, in which they float, will allow ; 
arid does not this endeavour imply, that they have a repud/ve 
force by which they fly from one another, or that they attract 
~ the water more ftrungly than one another? Newton’s Opticks. 
To REPURCHASE. vV. a. [re and purchafe.] To buy again. 
Once more we fit on England’s royal throne; 

Repurchas'd with the blood of enemies; 

What valiant foe-men, like to autumn’s corn, 

Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride? Shake/p. 

If the fon alien thofe lands, and repurcha/e them again in 
fee, the rules of defcents are to be obferved, as if he were 
the original purchafer. Hale’s Law of England. 

REPUTABLE. adj. [from repute.) Honourable ; not infamous. 

If ever any vice fhall become reputable, and be gloried in as 
a mark of greatnefs, what can we then expect from the man 
of honour, but to fignalize him(elf. Rogers’s Sermons. 

In the article of danger, it is as reputable to elude an enemy 

-as defeat one. Broome. 
Reportasty. adv. [from reputable.] - Without difcredit. 

To many fuch worthy magiftrates, who have thus reputably 
filled the chief feats of power in this great city, I am now 
addreffing my dilcourie. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Reruration. n. f- [reputation; Fr, from repute.] Credit ; 
honour ; character of good. 

Reputation is an idle and moft falfe impofition ; oft got 
without merit, and loft without deferving : you have loft no 
reputation at all, unlefs you repute yourfelf fuch a lofer. Shak. 

Verfoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the reputation of 
being extremely poor and beggarly. Addifon. 

1 A third interprets motions, looks and eyes ; 

~~ At ev’ry word a reputation dies. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
To REPUTE. v.a. (reputo, Lat. retuter, Fr.) To hold; 


to account; to think. 


The king was reputed a prince moft prudent. Shake/p. 
I do repute her grace 
The rightful heir to England’s royal feat. Shake/p. 


I do know of thofe, 
That therefore only are reputed wile, 
For faying nothing. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 


Aia Men, fuch as chufe 


1 Law prattice for mere gains boldly repute 
-= Worle than embrothel’d {trumpets proftitute: Donne. 
~~ If the grand vizier be fo great, as he is reputed, in politicks 
he will never confent to an invafion of Hungary. Temple. 
Repu’re. n. f. [from the verb.]} 
1. Character ; reputation. 
3. Eftablifhed opinion. 
He who reigns 
Monarch in heav’n, till then as one fecurey 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. ` Milton. 
REPU'TELESS. adj. [from repute.] Difreputable ; difgraceful. 
A word not inelegant, but out of ufe. 
Opinion, that did help me to the crowny 
Had left me in refutele/s banifhment, 
A fellow of no mark nor livelihood. 
REQUEST. n. f- [requefie, Fr. | 
I. Petition ; entreaty. 
But afk what you would have rcform'd, 
I will both hear and grant you your reque/ts. Shakefp. 
Ei Haman ftood up to make reque/? tor his life to Efther. £714. 


Shake/p. Hen. V. 


REQ) 
All thy reguef? for man, accepted fon! 
Obtain ; all thy regue/? was my decrece. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Afk him to lend 
To this, the laft reg:e/ that I fliall fend, 
A gentle ear: Rsvp 
2. Demand ; repute; credit ; ftate of being defired. 
Tullus Aufidius will appear well in thefe wars, his great 
oppofer Coriolanus being now in no reguef? of his country. 
Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Whilft this vanity of thinking, that men are obliged to 
write either fyftems or nothing, is in reque/t, many exccllent 
notions are fupprefled. Boyle. 
Knowledge and fame were in as great regue/? 2s wealth 
among us now: Temple. 
To Reque'st: v. a. [requefter, Fr.] To afk; to folicite; to 
entreat, 
To-night we hold a folemn fupper, Sir, 
And I'll regue/? your pretence. Shatefp. Macbeth. 
It was to be reguefied of Almighty God by prayer, that 
thofe kings would ferioufly fulfil all that hope of peace: Kuo-les. 
The virgin quire for her regue/f, 
The god that fits at marriage feaft ; 
He at their invoking came, 
But with a {carce well-lighted flame. Milton. 
In things not unlawful, great perfons cannot be properly 
faid to regue/?, becaufe all things confidered, they muft not 
be denied. South's Sermons. 
REQUESTER. n. f. [from reguef.] Petitioner ; foliciter. 
To Requi’cKen. v. a. [re and quicken] To reanimate. 
. By and by the din of war ’gan pierce 
His ready fenfe; when ftraight his doubled (pirit 
Requicken'd what in flefh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he. 
REQUIEM. n! f- [Catina 
1. A hymn in which they implore for the dead reguiem or reft. 
We fhould profane the fervice of the dcad, 
To fing a requiem and fuch peace to her, 
As to peace-parted fouls. 
2. Reft ; quiet ; peace. Not inufe. 
‘The midwife kneel’d at my mothcr’s throes, 
With pain produc’d, and nurs’d for future woes ; 
Elfe had I an eternal reg:iem kept, 
And inthe arms of peace for ever flept: Sandys. 
REQUI RABLE. adj. [from require.] Fit to be required. 
It contains “the certain periods of times, and all circum- 
ftances reguirab/e in a hiftory to inform. Hale. 
To REQUIRE. v. a. [reguiro, Lat. requerir, Fr] 
1. To demand ; to afk a thing as of right, 
Ye me require 
A thing without the compas of my wit; 
For both the lineage and the certain fire; 
From which I fprung, are from me hidden yet.  Spenfer. 
We do reguire them of you, fo to ufe them, 
As we fhall find their merits. Shake/p. King Lear. 
This, the very law of nature teacheth us to do, and this 


Denham. 


Shake/p. Coriolanus: 


Shake/p. 


the law of God reguireth alfo at our hands. Spelman. 
‘This imply’d 
SubjeGion, but requir’d with gentle fway. Milton. 
Oft our alliance other lands defir’d,, 
And what we feek of you, of us reguir'd. Dryden, 


God, when he gave tie world in common to all mankind, 
commanded men alfo to labour, and the penury of his con- 
dition required it. Locke. 

2. To make neceffary ; to need. 
The king’s bufinets required hafte. 1 Sam. xxi. 8. 
High from the ground the branches would require 


Thy utmoft reach. Milton. 
But why, alas! do mortal men complain ; 
God gives us what he knows our wants require, 
And better things than thole which we delire. Dryden. 
RE’QUISITE. adj. [requifitus, Lat:] Neceflary; needful , 


required by the nature of things. 

When God new modelled the world by the introduction 
of a new religion, and that in the room of one fet up by him- 
felf, it was requifite, that he fhould recommend it to the rea- 
fons of men with the fame authority and evidence that en- 
forced the former. South's Se: mous. 

Cold calleth the fpirits to fuccour, and therefore they can- 
not fo well clofe and go together in the head, which is ever 
requifite to fleep. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Prepare your foul with all thofe neceflary graces, that are 
more immediately reguifite to this performance. Wake. 

Requisite. n.f Any thing neceffary. 

Res non parta labore, fed relia, was thought by a poet to 
be one of the reguifites to a happy lite. Dryden. 

For want of thele reguifites, moft of our ingenious young 
men take up fome-cried up Englifh poet, adore him, and imi- 
tate him, without knowing wherein he is defective. Dryden. 

This God on his part has declared for the reguifites ON ours, 
what we muft do to obtain thefe blefings, is the great buit- 
nefs of: us all to know. Take, 


Re’QuesiTELy, 


RES 


Re’QuisiTELy. adv, [from requifite.] Neceflarily ; in a re- 
guifite manner. : 

We dilcern how requifitely the feveral parts of fcripture arc 
fitted to feveral times, perfons, and occurrences. Boyle. 

ReQuisiteness. x. f. [from requisite.) Neceflity ; the ftate 
of being requifite. R 

Difcerning how exquifitely the feveral parts of fcripture 
are fitted to the feveral times, perfons and occurrences in- 
tended, we fhall difcover not only the fenfe of the ob{fcurer 
paflages, but the requifitene/s of their having been written fo 
obfcurely. Boyle. 

REQUITAL. n. f. [from requite. ] A 
1. Return for any good or bad office ; retaliation. 

Should we take the quarrel of fermons in hand, and re- 
venge their caufe by requital, thrufting prayer in a manner 
out of doors under colour of long preaching ? Hooker. 

Since you 

Wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 

Be bold, you do fo grow in my requital, 

As nothing can unroot you. Shak. All's well that ends well. 

We hear 

Such goodnefs of your juftice, that our foul 

Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, 

Forerunning your requital. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 

I fee you are obfequious in your love, and I profefs regui- 
tal, Shakefpeare. 

No merit their averfion can remove, 

Nor ill requital can efface their love. 
2. Reward; recompenfe. 

He afk’d me for a fong, 

And in requital op’d his leathern {crip, 

And fhew’d me fimples of a thoufand names, 

Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties. 

I have ta‘en a cordial, 

Sent by the king or Haly, in requital 

Of all my miferies, to make me happy. Denham. 

In all the light that the heavens beftow upon this lower 
world, though the lower world cannot equal thcir benefac- 
tion, yet with a kind of grateful return it reflects thofe rays, 
that it cannot recompenfe ; fo that there is fome return how- 
ever, though there can be no requital. South's Sermons. 

To REQUI'TE. v. a. [requiter, Fr.] To repay; to retaliate 
good or ill ; to recompente. 

If he love me to madnefs, I fhall never reguite him. Shak. 

He hath rcquited me evil for good. 1 Sam. xxv. 21. 

Open not thine heart to every man, left he reguite thee 
with a fhrewd turn. Eecluf. viii. 19. 

When Jofeph’s brethren faw that their father was dead, 
they faid, Jofeph will requite us all the evil we did. Genefs 1. 

An avenger againft his enemies, and one that fhall requite 
kindnefs to his friends. Eccluf. xxx. 6. 

Him within protect from harms ; 
He can reguite thee, for he knows the charms 
That cal) fame on fuch gentle a¢ts as thefe. 
Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 

The praife of merit, nor afpire to fame! 

’Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 

Thofe aéts of goodnefs which themfelves reguite : 

O let us ftill the fecret joy partake, 

To follow virtue ev’n for virtue’s fake. 

Unhappy Wallace, 

Great patriot heroe ! ill regurted chief ! 
Re'remouse. 2. f. [hneremuy, Saxon. ] A bat. 
Re‘rEwarb. n. j. The rear or laft troop. 
Resa'LE. n. f. {reand fale.] Sale at fecond hand. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale, where they 
are not reftrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon. 

To REsaLU'TE. v. a. [refaluto, Lat. refaluer, Fr.] To falute 
or greet anew. 
We drew her up to land, 


Waller. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Pope. 
Thomfon. 


And trod ourfelves the refaluted fand. Chapman. 
To refalute the world with facred light, : 
Leucothea wak’d. Milton. 


To Resai'L. v. a. [ve and fail.] To fail back. 
From Pyle refailing, and the Spartan court, 
Horrid to fpeak ! in ambufh is decreed Pope’s Odyffey. 
To Rescinp. v.a. [refeindo, Lat. rejcinder, Fr.) ‘To cut off; 
to abrogate a law. r 
It is the impofing a facramental obligation upon him, which 
being the condition, upon the performance whercof all the 
promifes of endlefs blifs are made over, it is not poffible to 


refcind or difclaim the ftanding obliged by it. Hammond. 
I {pake againft the teft, but was not heard ; 
Thefe to refcind, and peerage to reftore. Dryden. 


Rescr'ssion, n. f. [refciffion, Fr. refctffus, Lat.] The act of 
cutting off ; abrogation. 

If any infer re/ciffion of their eftate to have been for idola- 
try, that the governments of all idolatrous nations fhould be 
alio diffolved, it followeth not. Bacon. 

Rescr’ssory. adj. [refeiffoire, Fr. refciffus, Lat.] Having the 
power to cut off. 

To Rescri'BE. V. a. [relcribo, Lat. referire, Fr.] 

1. To write back. 
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Whenever a prince on his being contulied referibes or writes 
back Toleramus, he dijpens:with that act otherwife un- 
lawful. Y Ayliffe’s: Pare: gon, 

2. To write over again. 

Calling for more paper to referibe them, he fhewcd him 

the difference betwixt the ink-box and the fand-box. Hewel. 
RE'SCRIPT. n.f. (referii, Fr. rejeviptum, Lat.) Edict of an 
emperour. 

One finding a great mafs of money digged under ground, 
and being {omewhat doubtful, fignified it to the emperor, 
who made a refeript thus ; Ute it. Bacons Apophthegms. 

The popes, in fuch cafes, where canons were filent, did, 
after the manner of the Roman emperors, wiite back their 
determinations, which were ftiled refe ipts or decretal epiftles, 
having the force of laws. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To RESCUE. v.a. [refcorre, old Fr.] To fet tree from any 
violence, confinement, or danger. 

Sir Scudamore, after long forrow, in the end met with 
Britomartis, who fuccoured him and re/kewed his love. Spenf. 


My uncles both are flain in refcuing me. Shake/p. 
We're betet with thieves ; 
Refcue thy miftrefs, if thou be a man. Shake/p. 


Dr. Bancroft underftood the church excellently, and had 
almoft refcued it out of the hands of the Calvinian party. Clar. 
He that is fo fure of his particular election, as to sefolve 
he can never fall, if he commit thofe ats, againft which 
fcripture is plain, that they that do them fhall not inherit 
eternal life, muft neceflarily refolve, that nothing but the re- 
moving his fundamental error can 7e/cve him from the fuper- 
ftructive. Harmmond’s Fundamentals. 
Who was that juft man, whom had not heav’n 


Refewd, had in his righteoufnefs becn lolt ? Milton. 
Riches cannot re/cue from the grave, 
Which claims alike the monarch and the flave. Dryden. 


Re’scug. n.f. [refcouffe, refcoffe, old Fr. refcuflus, tow Lat.) 
Deliverance from violence, danger, or confinement. 
How comes it, you 
Have holp to make this recue. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Re’scuer. n. f. [from refcue.] One that retcues. 
Resga’rcn. n. f. [recherche, Fr.) Enquiry; fearch. 

By a fkilful application of thofe notices, may be gained in 
fuch refearches the accelerating and bettering of fruits, empty- 
ing mines and draining fens. Glanuill’s Seepf- 

I fubmit thofe miftakes, into which I may have fallen, to 
the better confideration of others, who fhall have made re- 
Jearch into this bufinefs with more felicity. Holder. 

A felicity adapted to every rank, fuch as the re/earches of 
human wifdom {ought for, but could not difcover. Rogers. 

To RESEARCH. v.a. [rechercher, Fr.} To examine; to 
enquire. 

It is not eafy to refearch with due diftinétion, in the actions 
of eminent perfonages, both how much may have been ble- 
mifhed by the envy of others, and what was corrupted by 
their own felicity. Wotton s Buckingham. 

To Resea’t. v.a. [re and feat.] To feat again. 
When he’s produc’d, will you refeat him 
Upon his father’s throne ? Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Reserzer. n. f. One that feizes again. 
RESEI ZURE. n.f. [re and /eizure.] Repeated feizure; feizure 
a fecond time. 

Here we have the charter of foundation; it is now the 
more eafy to judge of the forfeiture or refeizure ; deface the 
image, and you diveft the right. Bacon. 

RESEMBLANCE, n. f. [refemblance, Fr.] Likenefs ; fimilitude ; 
reprefentation. 

Thefe fenfible things, which religion hath allowed, are 
refemblances formed according to things fpiritual, whereunto 


they ferve as a hand to lead, and a way to direct. — Hooker. 
Faireft refemblance of thy maker fair, 
Thee all things living gaze on. Milton. 


One main end_ of poetry and painting is to pleafe; they 
bear a great re/emblance to each other. Dryden’s Dufre/noy- 
The quality produced hath commonly no refemblance with 
the thing producing it ; wherefore, we look on it as a bare 
effect of power. Locke. 
They are but weak refemblances of our intentions, faint and 
imperfect copies that may acquaint us with the general defign, 


but can never exprefs the life of the original. Addijon. 
So chymifts boait they have a pow’r, 
From the dead afhes of a flow’r, 
Some faint re/emblance to produce, 
But not the virtue. Swift's Mifcellanies. 


I cannot help remarking the re/emblance betwixt him and 

our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. Pope. 
To RESE'MBLE. v. a. [refembler, Fr.] 
1. To compare ; to reprefent as like fomething elfe. 

Moft fafely may we re/emble ourfelves to God, in refpeét of 
that pure faculty, which is never feparate from the love of 
God Ralcigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

The torrid parts of Africk are refembled to a libbard’s fkin, 
the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the difperfenefs of ha- 
bitations. Brerewood on Languages. 
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a. Tobe like; to have likenefs to. — — mi 

Ifewe fee a man of virtues, mixcd with infirmities, fall 
into misfortune, we are afraid that the like misfortunes may 
happen to ourfelves, who re/emble the character. Adtifon. 

To Rese'np. v-a [reand fend.] To fend back ; to fend 
i ot in ufe. 

aa -s to her, by this fame coxcomb, 
Tokens and letters, which fhe did reend. 

To RESENT. v.a. [refentir, Fr.] 

3. To take well or ill. 

A ferious contideration of the mineral treafures of his ter- 
ritories, and the practical difcoveries of them by way of my 
philofophical theory, he then fo well re/ented, that afterwards, 
upon a mature digeltion of my whole defign, he commanded 
me to let your lordfhips underftand, how great an inclination 
he hath to further fo hopeful a work. Bacon. 

2. To take ill ; to confider as an injury or affront. ‘This is 
now the moft ufual fenfe. 
Thou with fcorn 
And anger would’ft re/ent the offer’d wrong. Milton. 
Rese NTER. n. f. [from refent.] One who feels injuries deeply. 
The earl was the worft philofopher, being a great refenter, 
and a weak diflembler of the leaft diferace. Wotton. 
RESENTFUL. adj. [re/ent and full.) Malignant; ealily pro- 
voked to anger, and long retaining it. 
Rest NTINGLY. adv. [from rejenting.] With deep fenfe ; 
with {trong perception ; with anger. 
Hylobares judicioufly and re/entingly recapitulates your main 
` reafonings. ore's Divine Dialogues. 
RESENTMENT: 1. f. [reffentiment, Fr.] 
1. Strong perception of good or ill. 

He retains vivid ré/entments of the more fclid morality. 

; Mo: e's Divine Dialogues. 

Some faces we admire and dote on; others, in our impar- 

‘tial apprehenfions, no lefs deferving, we can behold without 
refentment ; yea, with an invincible difregard. Glanvill. 

What he hath of fenfible evidence, the very grand work 
of his demonftration, is but the knowledge of his own rs- 
fentment ; but how the fame things appear to others, they 
only know that are confcious to them ; and how they are in 
themfelves, only he that made them. Glanvil’s Seep’. 

2. Deep fenfe of injury. 
Can heav’nly minds fuch high re/entment fhow, 

Or exercife their fpight in human woe ? Dryden. 

I cannot, without fome envy, and a juft re @ntment againtt 
the oppofite conduct of others, reflect upon that generofity, 

~ wherewith the heads of a ftruggling faction treat thofe who 
< will undertake to hold a pen in their defence. Swift. 
REsERVA‘TION. n. f. [refervation, Fr. ] 
1. Referve ; concealment of fomething in the mind. 
*~ Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, when I paffed 
that bill, nor repentings after. King Charles. 
We {wear with Jefuitical equivocations and mental refer- 
vations. Sanderfon againf? the Covenant. 
z. Something kept back ; fomething not given up, 
Ourfelf by monthly courfe, 
With 're/ervation of an hundred knights, 
By youto be fuftain’d, fhall our abode 
n Make with you by due turns. Shake/p. King Lear. 
This is academical refervation in matters of eafy truth, or 
* rather fceptical infidelity againft the evidence of reafon. Bro. 
=l © Thefe opinions Steele and his faction are endeavouring to 
propagate among the people concerning the prefent miniftry ; 
1 with what reje, vation to the honour of the queen, I cannot 
- determine. j Swift's Mifcellanies. 
3s Cliftody; ftate of being treafured up. 
Mavhoaty, z. He will’d me, 
dn heedful'ft'refervation, to beftow them 
As notes, whofe faculties inclufive were, 
More than they of note. Shake/p. 
eee. n. f. (refervoir, Fr.j Place in’ which any 
‘thing is referved or kept. 
© How Tgot fuch notice of that fubterranean refervatory as to 
**make a computation of the water now concealed therein, 
ey perufe the propofitions concerning earthquakes. Woodward. 
To RESERVE. v. a. [referver, Fr. refervo, Lat.] 
r. To keep in ftore; to fave to fome other purpofe. 
* [could add many probabilities of the names of places; 
but they fhould be too long'for this, and ¥ re/erve them for 
_ another. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Haft thou fcen the treafures of the hail, which T have re- 
Served againtt the day of trouble ? ‘Fob xxxviii. ap 
13 David houghed all the chariot horfes, but re/erved of them 
“foran hundred chariots. 2 Sam. viii. 4. 
Flowers 


Shake/p. 


_ Referv'd from night, and kept for thee in ftore. Milton, 
2) To retain; to keep; tohold. `- 
E Refervethy ftate, with better judgment check 
~~ This hidcous rafhnefs. Shake/p. 


Will he reje: ve his anger for ever? will he keep it to the 
end ? l Fer. iü. 5. 

3^ To lay up to a'future time. 

=) The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temp- 
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tations, and to referve the unjuit unto the day of judgment to 
be punifhed. 2 Peter ii. Q. 

The breach feems like the fciflures of an earthquake, and 
threatens to {wallow all that attempt to clofe it, and re/erves 
its cure only for omnipotence. — Decay of Piety. 

Conceal your efteem and love in your own breaft, and re- 
ferve your kind looks and language tor private hours, Swift. 

Reserve. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Store kept untouched. 

The affent may be withheld updn this fuggeftion, that I 
know not yet all that may be faid : and therefore, though «I 
be beaten, it is not neceflary l fhould yield, not knowing 
what forces there are in re/erve behind. Locke. 

2. Something kept for exigence. 

The virgins, befides the oil in their lamps, carried likewife 

a referve in fome other veflel for a continual fupply. Tilot/on. 
3. Something concealed in the mind. 

However any one may concur in the general fcheme, it is 
ftill with certain referves and deviations, and with a falvo to 
his own private judgement. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

4. Exception; prohibition. 
Is knowledge fo defpis’d ? 
Or envy, or what referve forbids to tafte ? 
5. Exception in favour. 

Each has fome darling luft, which pleads for a referve, and 
which they would fain reconcile to the expectations of re- 
ligion. Rogers’s Sermons. 

6. Modefty ; caution in perfonal behaviour. 
Ere guardian thought cou’d bring its fcatter’d aid, 

My foul furpriz’d, and from herfelf disjoin’d, 

Left all referve, and all the fex behind. 

RESERVED. adj. [from referve. ] 
1. Modeft ; not loofely free. 
To all obliging, yet referv’d to all, 

None could himfelf the favour’d lover call. 

2. Sullen ; not open; not frank. 
Nothing referv’d or fullen was to fee, 

But {weet regards, 

REse’RVEDLY. adv. [from re erved.] 
1. Not with franknefs; not with opennefs ; with referve. 

I muft give only fhort hints, and write but obfcurely and 
refervedly, until I have opportunity to exprefs my fentiments 
with greater copioufnefs and perfpicuity. Woodward. 

2. Scrupuloufly ; coldly. 
He {peaks reerv’dly, but he fpeaks with force; 
Nor can a word be chang’d but for a worfe. Pope: 
REse’RVEDNEss. n.f. [from referved.] Clofenéfs; want of 
franknefs ; want of opennefs. 
Obferve their gravity 

And their refervedne/s, their many cautions 

Fitting their perfons. Benj. Fohnfon’s Cataline 

By formality, I mean fomething more than ceremony and 
complement, even a folemn rejervednefs, which may well 
confift with honefty. Wotton. 

There was great warinels and refe-vedne/s, and fo great a 
jealoufy of each other, that they had no mind to give or re- 
ceive vifits. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Diffimulation can but juft guard a man within the compafs 
of his own perfonal concerns, which yet may be more effec- 
tually done by that filence and re/ervednefs, that every man 
may innocently practife: South’s Sermons. 

RESE'RVER. n. J. [from rcferve.] One that referves. 
RESERVOIR. n. f. [reervoir, Fr.] Place where any thing is 
kept in ftore. i 

There is not a fpring or fountain, but are well provided 

with huge cifterns and rejervoirs of rain and {now-water. Add. 
Who fees pale Mammon pine amidft his ftore, 

Sees but a backward-fteward for the poor ; 

This year a rejervoir; to keep and {pare ; 

The next, a fountain fpouting through his heir, 

To RESE’TTLE. v.a. [re and fettle.] To fettle again, 

Will the houfe of Auftria yield the leaft article, even of 
ufurped prerogative, to re/ettle the minds of thofe princes in 
the alliance, who are alarmed at the confequences of the 
emperor’s death. 3 Swift, 

RESETTLEMENT. 7. fe [from refettle.] 
1. The act of fettling again. 

To the quieting of my paffions, and the refettlement of my 
difcompofed foul, I confider that grief is the moft abfurd of 
all the paffions. Norris’s Mifcellaniess 

2. The ftate of fettling again. l 

Some roll their caik to mix it with the lees, and, after a 

refettlement, they rack it. Mortimer’s Hufoandry; 
Resr’ance. n.f. [from re/iant.] Refidence ; abode. dwel- 
ling. Refiance and refiant are now only ufed in law, i 

The king forthwith banifhed all Flemings out of his king- 
vA A s his merchant adventurers, which had a 
refiance in Antwerp, to return, Bacon’s Henry VII 

RESFANT. adj. (reffeant, Vr.) Refident ; prefent in plies 
_ polyman was come’as far as Sophia, where the Turks great 
lieutenant in Europe is always re/ant, before that the Hunga- 
rans were aware, Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

Ihe Allobroges here refhant in Rome. Benj. Fobnf. 
21 R To RESIDE. 


Milton. 


Priors 


Walp. 


Dryden 


Pope, 
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To RESIDE vm. [refides, Lat. refider, Fr.) 
1. To have abode; to live; to dwell ; to be prefent. 

How can God with fuch refide ? Milton. 

In no fix’d place the happy fouls refide; 

In groves we live, and lie on mofly beds.. Dryden's Æneis, 
2. [Refido, Lat:] To fink ; to fubfide 5. to fall to. the bottom. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, turn into 
a mouldy fubftance ; there refiding in the bottom a fair cloud 
and a thick oil on the top. Boyle. 
Re‘stDEnce. a. fa [refidencey Fr.] 

1. A& of dwelling in a place. 
Something holy lodges in that breaft, 
And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air, 
To teftify his hidden refidence. Milton. 
There was a great familiarity between the confeflor and 
duke William ; for the confeflor had often made confiderable 
refidences in Normandy. Hale's Law of England. 
. Place of abode ; dwelling. 
Within the infant rind of this {mall flower, 
Poifon hath re/idence and medicine power. Shake/p. 
Underftand the fame 
Of fifh within their wat’ry refidence.  Milton’s Par. Loft. 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguftus for fome time, 
and the refidence of Tiberius for feveral years. Addifon. 
. [From ré/ido, Lat.) That which fettles at the bottom of 
Jiquours. 
Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordinary re/- 
dence or fettlement of liquors. Bacon. 
Our cleareft waters, and fuch as feem fimple unto fenfe, 
are much compounded unto reafon, as may be obferved in 
the evaporation of water, wherein, befides a terreous refi- 
dence, fome falt is alfo found. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
RE'sIDENT. adj. [refidens, Lat. refident, Fr.) Dwelling or 
having abode in any place. 

I am not concerned in this objection ; not thinking it ne- 
ceflary, that Chrift fhould be perfonally prefent or re/ident on 
earth in the millenium. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

He is not faid to be refident in a place, who comes thither 
with a purpofe of retiring immediately ; fo alfo he is faid to 
be abfent, who is abfent with his family.  Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
RE'sSIDENT. n. f. [from the adj.] An agent, minitter, or officer 
refiding in any diftant place with the dignity of an ambafflador. 

The pope fears the Englifh will fuffer nothing like a 
refident or conful in his kingdoms. Addifon. 
RESIDE'NTIARY. adj. [from refident.] Holding refidence. 

Chrift was the conduétor of the Ifraelites into the land of 
Canaan, and their refidentiary guardian. More. 
RESIDUAL. 2adj. [from refiduum, Lat.] Relating to the 
REsI’DUARY. i refidue; relating to the part remaining. 

’Tis enough to lofe the legacy, or the refiduary advantage 
of the eftate left him by the deceafed. Ayliffe. 
Re’sipue. n. f. [refidu, Fr. refiduum, Lat.] The remaining 
part ; that which is left. 

The caufes are all fuch as expel the moft volatile parts of 
the blood, and fix the re/idue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To RESIE'GE. v. a. [re and fege, Fr.] To feat again. Obfolete. 

In wretched prifon long he did remain, 

Till they outreigned had their utmoft date, 

And then therein refeiged was again, 

And ruled long with honourable ftate. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
To RESVGN. v. a. [refigner, Fr. refigno, Lat.] 
1. To give up a claim or poffeffion. 


Refign 

Your crown and kingdom, indireétly held. Shake/p. 
I'll to the king, and fignify to him, 

That thus I have ref/ign’d to you my charge. Shake/p. 
To her thou didft refign thy place. Milton. 
Phæbus refigns his darts, and Jove 

His thunder, to the god of love. Denham. 
Ev’ry Ifmena would refign her breatt 5 

And ev’ry dear Hippolytus be blett. Prior. 


2. To yield up. 

Whoever fhall refign their reafons, either from the root of 
deceit in themfelves, or inability to refift fuch trivial ingana- 
tions from others, although their condition may place them 
above the multitude, yet are they ftill within the line of 
vulgarity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Defirous to re/ign and render back 

All I receiv’d. Milton. 

Thofe, who always re/gn their judgment, to the laft man 
they heard or read, truth never finks into thofe men’s minds ; 
but, cameleon-like, they take the colour of what is laid be- 
fore them, and as foon lofe and refign it to the next that 
comes in their way. Locke. 
3- To give up in confidence. With up cmphatical. 

What more reafonable, than that we fhould in all things 
refign up ourfelves to the will of God. Tillotfon. 
4- To fubmit; particularly to fubmit to providence. 

Happy the man, who ftudies nature’s laws, 

His mind pofleffing in a quiet ftate, 

Fearlefs of fortune, and refign'd to fate: Dryden. 
A firm, yet cautious, mind, 

Sincere, though prudent; conftant, yct refign'd. Pope. 
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5. To fubmit without refiftance or murmur. 

What thou art, refign to death, Shakefp. Henry V1. 
RESIGNATION. 2. fa [refignation, Fre] 

1. The act of refigning or giving up.a claim or poflefiion. 

Do that office of thine own good will ; > 

The refignation of thy ftate and. crown. Shakefp. Rich, Il. 

He intended to procure a: ré/ignation of the rights of the 
king’s majefty’s filters and others, entitled to the poffeffion of 
the crown. Hayward. 

2. Submiflion ; unrefifting acquiefcence. 

We cannot expect, that any one fhould readily quit hisown 
opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind re/ignation to. an au- 
thority, which the underftanding acknowledges not. : Locke. 

There is a kind of fluggith re/ignation, aswell as poornels 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a {tate of flavery, that very few 
will recover themfelves out of it. Addifon. 

3. Submiffion without murmur to the will of God. 

Resi’Gner. n.f. [from refign.] Onc that refigns. 

Res’GNMEnT. ^. f. [from refign.] Act of reigning. 

Resi’Lience. )2./. [from refilio, Lat.] The aét of ftarting 

Resi/LieNncy. § or leaping back. 

If you ftrike a ball fidelong, the rebound will be as much 
the contrary way ; whether there be any fuch refiience in 
echoes, that is, whether a man fhall hear better it he ftand 
afide the body repercufling, than if he ftand where he fpeaketh, 
may be tried. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

ResvLient. adj. [refiliens, Lat.] Starting or fpringing back. 

Resiui'Ti0n. n.f. [refilio, Liat.) The act of tpringing back ; 
refilience. 

RESIN. n. f- [refine, Fr. refina, Lat.] The fat fulphurous 
parts of fome vegetable, which is natural or procured by art, 
and will incorporate with oil or fpirit, not an aqueous men- 
ftruum. Quincy. 

Re sinous. adj, [from refin; refineux, Fr.) Containing retin ; 
confifting of refin. 

Refinous gums, diflolved in fpirit of wine, are let fall again, 
if the fpirit be copioufly diluted. Boyle on Colours. 

Re‘sinousness. n. f. [trom refinous.] The quality of being 
refinous. 

Resipascence. n.f. [refipifcence, Fr. refipifcentia, low Lat.] 
Wifdom aftcr the fact ; repentance. 

To RESIST. v. a. [refifto, Lat. refifter, Fr.} 

1. To oppofe ; to act againft. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt ; and, who refi, 

Are mock’d for valiant ignorance, 

And perifh conftant fools. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Submit to God ; refi the devil, and he will Hee. . ‘Fa. iv. 

2. To not admit impreflion or force. 

Nor keen nor folid could re//t that edge. Milton. 
RESISTANCE. ) [re/iflance, Fr. This word, like many others, 
Resi'sTENCE. § is differently written, as it is fuppofed to have 

come from the Latin or the French. } 

1. The act of refifting ; oppofition. 

Demetrius, feeing that the land was quiet, and that no re- 
fiftance was made againft him, fent away all his forces. 1 Mac. 

2. The quality of not yielding to force or external impreffion. 

The re/i/tance of bone to cold is greater than of fiefh ; for 
that the flefh fhrinketh, but the bone »¢/i//eth, whereby the 


cold becometh more eager. Bacon. 
Mufick fo foftens and difarms the mind, 
That not an arrow does reé/i/tance find. Waller. 


The idea of folidity we receive by our touch, and it arifes 
from the refi/fance which we find in body to the entrance of 
any other body into the place it poflefies. Locke. 

But that part of the re/i/fence, which arifes from \the vis 
inertia, is proportional to the denfity of the matter, and can- 
not be diminithed by dividing the matter into {maller parts, 
nor by any other smeans, than by decreafing the denfity of 
the medium. Newton's Opticks. 

ResisTisrLiry. 7. f. [from ref/fible.] Quality of refitting. ” 

Whether the re/i/ibility of Adam’s reaton did not equiva® 
lence the facility of Eve’s feduction, we refer unto {chool- 
men. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The name body, being the complex idea of extenfion and 
refiftibility, together, in the fame fubjeét, thefe two ideas are 
not exactly one and the fame. Locke. 

Resi'sT:BLE. adj. [from refi/t.| That may be refifted. 

That is irreliftible ; this, though potent, yet is in its own na- 
ture refi/tible by the will of man; though it many times pre- 
vails by its efficacy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Resi'stess. adj. [from refit.) Irrefiftable ; that cannot be 
oppofed, 

Our own eyes do every where behold the fudden and re- 


Siftle/s aflaults of death. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, 

All at once to force re/i/tle/s way. Milton. 
Since you can-love, and yet your error fee, 

The fame refi/ile/s power may plead for me. Dryden. 

She chang’d her ttate ; 
Refifile/s in her love, as in her hate. Dryden. 
Though thine eyes ré//tle/s glances dart, 
A ftronger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logie. 
RESOLVABLE. 


ve? To 


~~ 6. To melt; to diflolve. 


ef ‘ithe {tate of fluidity again. 


= © 9. Toanalife. 
©. Into what can we re/olve this ftrong inclination of mankind 


we 


RES 


REso'LVABLR. adj. [from refolve.] 
1. That may be analyfed or feparated. = 

Pride is of fuch intimate connection with ingratitude, that 
the actions of ingratitude feem directly ré/olvable into pride, 
as the principal reafon of them. South. 

As the ferum of the blood is re/olvable by a {mall heat, a 
greater heat coagulates, fo as to turn it horny like parch- 
amen Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. Capable of folution or of being made lefs obfcure. 
The cffect is wonderful in all, and 'the caufes beft re/olvable 
from obfervations made in the countries themfelves, the parts 
» through which they pafs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
RESOLURBLE. adj. Vien Fr. ye and folubilis, Lat.} That 
may be melted or di olved. 

Three is not precifely the number of the diftinét elements, 
whereinto mixt bodies are re/oluble by fire. Boyle. 

To RESO’LVE. v.a. [refolvo, Lat. refoudre, Fr.] 
1. To inform; to free from a doubt or difficulty. 

In all things then are our confciences beft refolved, and in 
moft agrecable fort unto God and nature refolved, when they 
are fo far perfuaded, as thofe grounds of perfuafion will 
bear. Hooker, b. ii. f. 7- 

Give me fome breath, 
Before I pofitively fpeak in this; 
I will refolve your grace immediately.  Shake/p. Rich. III. 
I cannot brook delay, re/o/ve me now ; 
And what your pleafure is, fhall fatisfy me. Shakefp. 
Refolve me, ftrangers, whence and what you are? Dryd. 
2. To folve ; to clear. 

Examine, fift, and refolve their alleged proofs, till you 
come to the very root whence they fpring, and it fhall clearly 
appear, that the moft which can be infered upon fuch plenty 
of divine teftimonies, is only this, that fome things, which 
they maintain, do fecm to have been out of fcripture not ab- 
furdly gathered. Hooker, b. ii. f. 7. 

I refolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give them oppor- 
tunity to let the world fee, they mean not what they do, but 

~ what they fay. King Charles, 

He always bent himfelf rather judicioufly to refolve, than 
by doubts to perplex a bufinefs. Hayward. 

The gravers, when they have attained to the knowledge 
of thefe repofes, will eafily re/o/ve thofe difficulties which per- 
plex them. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

The man, who would re/olve the work of fate, 

May limit number. Prior. 

Happinefs, it was prefently refolved by all, muft be fome 
one uniform end, proportioned to the capacities of human 
nature, attainable by every man, independent on fortune. 

Rogers’s Sermons 
3. To fettle in an opinion. 
Long fince we were re/elved of your truth, 
~~ Your faithful fervice, and your toil in war, 
4- To fix in a determination. 
Good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee re/olv’d 
To undergo with me one guilt. 
I run to meet th’ alarms, 
Refolv'd on death, refolv’d to die in arms. 
Refolv’d for fea, the flaves thy baggage pack ; 
Nothing retards thy voyage, unlefs 
Thy other lord forbids voluptuoufnefs. 
fix in conftancy ; to confirm. 
Quit prefently the chapel, or refolve you 


Shake/p. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Dryden's Perfius. 


» »* "For more amazement: 


I'll make the ftatue move. Shakefp. 
Refolving is bringing a fluid, which is new concreted, into 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Vegetable falts re/olve the coagulated humours of a human 
“body, and attenuate, by ftimulating the folids, and diffolving 

» the fluids.” Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


~a “to this error ? it is altogether unimaginable, but that the rea- 


© ‘fon of fo univerfal a confent fhould be conftant. Tillotfon. 
vite dé Ye immortal fouls, who once were men, 
* And now refolv’d to elements agen. Dryden. 


The decretals turn upon this point, and re/olve all into a 


+) “monarchical power at Rome. Baker’s Reficétions on Learning. 
“To REsoLve. wv. n. 


‘ 
. 


>- 


yth 
Da 


» 


a 


ys To determine ; to decree within one’s felf. 
WwW Confirm’d, then 'I re/olve 
Adam fhall fhare with me. Milton, 
=. Covetoufnefs is like the fea, that receives the tribute of all 
“rivers, though far unlike it in lending any back ; therefore 
“\thofe, who have refolved upon the thriving fort of piety, 
have feldom embarked all their hopes in one bottom, D. of Pi. 


mag. To melt; to be dillolved. 


yy 


Have I not hideous death within my view ? 


~ >. Retaining but a quantity of life, 


Which bleeds away, ev’n as a form of wax 


Refolveth from its ngure ’gainft the fire. Shakefp. 


RES 


No man condemn me, who has never felt 

A woman’s power, or try’d the force of love 5 

All tempers yield and foften in thofe fires, 

Our honours, interefts, refolving down, 

Run in the gentle current of our joys. Southern’s Oroonsko. 

When the blood ftagnates in any part, ıt firft coagulatcs, 
then refolves and turns alkaline. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. To be fettled in opinion. s EE, 

Let men refolve of that as they pleafe : this every intelli- 
gent being muft grant, that there is fomething that is himéelf, 
that he would have happy. i A Locke. 

REso'LVE. n. f. [from the verb. ] Refolution; fixed determination. 
I’m glad, you thus continue your re/olve, 
To tuck the fweets of fwcet philofophy. 
When he fees 

Himfelf by dogs, and dogs by men purfu’d, 

He ftraight revokes his bold re/olve, and more 

Repents his ccurage, than his fear before. 

Czfar’s approach has fummon’d us together, — 

And Rome attends her fate from our refolves.  Addif. Cato. 

REso’LvEDLY. adv. [from refolved.] With firmne(s and con- 
ftancy. 

cae may be re/olvedly patient unto death ; fo that it is 
not the mediocrity of refolution, which makes the virtue ; 
nor the extremity, which makes the vice. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Reso’LvEDNEss. 7. f. [from refolved.] Refulution ; conftancy ; 
firmnefs. 

This refolvedne/s, this high fortitude in fin, can with no 
reafon be imagined a preparative to its remiffion. D. of Piety. 

RESO'LVENT. n.f. [refolvens, Latin.) That which has the 
power of caufing folution. 

In the beginning of inflammation, they require repellents ; 
and in the increafe, fomewhat of re/olvents ought to be 
mixed. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Laétefcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain a moft 
wholefome juice, re/olvent of the bile, anodyne and cooling. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Shake/p. 


Denham. 


RESOLVER. n. f. [from refolve.] 
1. One that forms a firm refolution. 

Thy refolutions were not before fincere ; confequently God 
that faw that, cannct be thought to have juftified that unfin- 
cere refolver, that dead faith. Hammona’s Praé. Catech. 

2. One that diffolves; one that feparates parts. 

It may be doubted, whether or no the fire be the genuine 

and univerfal re/olver of mixed bodies. Boyle. 

RESOLUTE. adj. [refolu, Fr.] Determined; fixed; con- 
ftant; fteady; firm. 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute; laugh to fcorn 
‘The pow’r of man ; for none of woman born 

Shall harm Macbeth. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Edward is at hand 

Ready to fight; therefore be refolute.  Shake/p. Hen. VI. 

Re'soLuTety. adv. [from refolute.] Determinately ; firmly ; 
conftantly ; fteadily. 

We re/olutely muft, 

To the few virtues that we have, be juft. Rofcommon. 

A man, who lives a virtuous life, defpifes the pleafures of 
fin, and notwithftanding all the allurements of fenfe perfifts 
refolutely in his courfe. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Some of thofe facts he examines, fome he re/olutely denies ; 
others he endeavours to extenuate, and the reft he diftorts 
with unnatural turns. Swifts Mifcellenies. 

Re’soLuTeEness. n. f. [from refolute.] Determinatenefs ; ftate 
of being fixed in refolution. 

All that my re/olutene/s to make ufe of my ears, not tongue, 
could do, was to make them acquiefce. Boyle. 

Resotu’TIon. n. f. [refolutio, Lat. refolution, Fr.] 
1. A& of clearing difficulties. 

In matters of antiquity, if their originals efcape due rela- 
tion, they fall into great obfcurities, and fuch as future ages 
feldom reduce into a rp Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The unravelling and refolution of the difficulties, that are 
met with in the execution of the defign, are the end of an 
action. Dryden's Oedipus, 

2. Analyfis; act of feparating any thing into conftituent parts. 

To the prefent impulfes of fenfe, memory and inftinét, a!l 
the fagacities of brutes may be reduced; though witty men, 
by analytical refo/utton, have chymically extraéted an artifi- 
cial logick out of all their actions. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

3. Diflolution. 

In the hot fprings of extreme cold countries, the firft heats 
are unfufferable, which proceed out of the refolution of hu- 
midity congealed. Digby on Bodies. 

4. [From refolute.] Fixed determination; fettled thought. 
I’ th’ progrefs of this bufinefs, 

Ere a determinate ré/olution, 

The bifhop did require a refpite. 

O Lord, refolutions of future reformi 
tisfy thy juftice, 
Carriages. 


Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
ng do not always fa- 
nor prevent thy vengeance for former mif- 


: King Charles, 
We {pend our days in deliberating, and we end them with- 
out Coming to any refolution, L’ Eftrange. 


How 


RES 


How much this is in every man’s power, by making refo- 

lutions to himfelf, is eafy to try. Locke. 

‘The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubitation, may 

be called fufpenfion; that which anfwers to invention, refo- 

lution: and that which, in the phantaftick will, is obftinacy, 

is conftancy in the intellectual. Grew’s Cofmol. 
5. Conftancy ; firmnefs ; fteadinefs in good or bad. 

The reit of the Helots, which were otherwife {cattered, 
bent thitherward, with a new life of re/olution ; as if their 
Captain had been a root, out of which their courage had 
fprung. f A Sidney. 

I would unftate myfelf to be ina due refolution. Shake/p. 

They, who governed the parliament, had the re/olution to 
a&t thofe monftrous things. Clarendon, b. viii. 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 

If not what refo/ution from defpair. 

6. Determination of a caufe in courts of juftice. 
Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of judicial re- 
lutions, which might occafion fuch alterations. Hale. 
RESOLUTIVE. adj. [refolutus, Lat. rejolutif, Fr.] Having the 
power to diflolve. 
Re‘sonance. n. f. [from refono, Lat.] Sound; refound. 

An ancient mufician informed me, that there were fome 
famous lutes that attained not their full feafoning and beft re- 
Jonance, till they were about fourfcore years old. Boyle. 

Resonant. adj. [refonnant, Fr. refonans, Lat.) Refounding. 
His volant touch 
Fled and purfu'd tranfverfe the re/onant fugue. 
To Resort. v. n. [reffortir, Fr.] 
1. To have recourfe. 

The king thought it time to refort to other counfels, and 
to provide force to chaftife them, who had fo much defpifed 
all his gentler remedies. Clarendon, b. ii. 

2. ‘lo go publickly. 
Thither fhall all the valiant youth refort, 
And from his memory inflame their breafts 
To matchlefs valour. Milton's Agoniftes. 


Milton. 


Milton, 


Hither the heroes and the nymphs rejort. Pope. 
3. To repair to. 
The fons of light 
Haed, reforting to the fummons high. Milton. 
To Argos’ realms the victor god reforts, 
And enters cold Crotopus’ humble courts. Pope. 


4. To fall back. In law. 

The inheritance of the fon never reforted to the mother or 
to any of her anceftors, but both were totally excluded from 
the fucceffion. Hale's Law of England. 

Resort. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Frequency ; afflembly ; meeting. 

Unknown, ungteftion’d in that thick refort. 
2. Concourfe; confluence. 

The like places of re/fort are frequented by men out of 

place. Swift's Mi,cellanies. 
3. Act of vifiting. 
Join with me to forbid him her refort. Shake/p. 
4. [Reffort, Fr.] Movement; active power; fpring. 
Some know the reforts and falls of bufinefs, that cannot 
fink into the main of it. Bacon’s Effays. 
In fortune’s empire blindly thus we go, 
We wander after pathlefs deftiny, 
Whole dark re/orts fince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide for what fhall be. Dryden. 
To Resou/np. v. a. [refono, Lat. refonner, Fr.] 
1. Toecho; to found back; to celebrate by found. 
The {weet finger of Ifrael with his pfaltery loudly refounded 
the innumerable benefits of the Almighty Creator. Peacham. 
The found of hymns, wherewith thy throne 
Incompafs’d fhall refound thee ever bledt. Milton. 
2. To found ; to tell fo as to be heard far. 
The man, for wifdom’s various arts renown’d, 
Long exercis’d in woes, oh mufe! refound. 
3. ‘lo return founds ; to found with any noife. 
With other echo late I taught your fhades, 

To anfwer and refcund far other fong. 

To Resou’nb. v. n. To be echoed back. 
What refounds in fable or romance of Uther’s fons. Milt. 

What is common fame, which founds from all quarters of 
the world, and re/cunds back to them again, but generally a 
loud, rattling, impudent lye? South's Sermons. 

Resovu’rcr, z. f. [It is commonly written refource, which fee: 
reffource, Fr, Skinner derivesit from refoudre, Fr. to {pring up. ] 
Some new or unexpected means that ofter ; refort; expedient. 

; Pallas view’d 

His foes pur(uing, and his friends purfu’d ; 

Usd threatnings, mix’d with pray’ers, his laft re/ource ; 

With thefe to move their minds, with thofe to fire their 

force. Dryden. 

To Reso w. v.a. [re and fow. ] To fow anew. 

Over wet at fowing time breedeth much dearth, infomuch 

as they are forced to refow fummer corn.. Bacon, 
To RESPEA’K. v. n. [re and fpeak. } To anfwer. 
The great cannon to the:clouds fhall tell, 
And the king’s rowfe the heav’n fhall bruit again, 
Refpeaking earthly thunder. Shake/p. Hamlet. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Milton. 


R.E.S 


To RESPECT. v.a. [refpedius, Lat.] 
1. To regard; to have regard to. 
Claudio, I quake, 
Left thou fhould’ft feven winters more rée/pec? 
Than a perpetual honour. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
In orchards and gardens we do not fo much re pe? beauty, 
as variety of ground for fruits, trees, and herbs. Bacon. 
2. [Re/pecter, Fr.] To confider with a lower degrec of reverence. 
‘There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, than the 


eye of a re/pecied triend. Sidney. 
Whoever taftes, let him with grateful heart 
Refpec? that ancient loyal houfe. Philips. 


I always loved and re/peéted Sir William. 
3. To have relation to. 
4. To look toward. 

The needle doth vary, as it approacheth the pole ; whicreas, 
were there fuch direction from the rocks, upon a nearer ap- 
proachment, it would more direétly re/pec? them. Brown. 

Palladius advifeth, the front of his houfe fhould fo rejpect 
the South, that in the firft angle it receive the rifing rays of 
the winter fun, and decline a little from the winter fetting 
thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errsurs. 

Respect: n. f. [refped?, Fr. refpecius, Lat.) 
1. Regard ; attention. 
You have too much re/pec? upon the world ; 

They lofe it, that do buy it with much care. 

I love 
My country’s good with a re/pef? more tender 
Than mine own life. Shake p. Coriolanus. 
2. Reverence; honour. : 
You know me dutiful, therefore 

Let me not fhame re/pe? ; but give me leave 

To take that courfe by your confent and voice. Shake $. 

#éneas muft be drawn a fuppliant to Dido, with re/ped? in 
his getures, and humility in his eyes. Liryden's Dufrefnoy. 

I found the king abandon’d to neglect ; 

Seen without awe, and ferv’d without re/peé?. 

3. Awful kindnets. 

He, that will have his fon have a re/feé? for him, muf 

have a great reverence for his fon. Locke. 
4. Goodwill. 


Swift to Gay. 


Sha‘e/p. 


Prior. 


Pembroke has got 
A thoufand pounds a year, for pure re/pec? ; 
No other obligation ? 
That promifes more thoufands. Shake'p. Henry VIL. 
The Lord had re/pec? unto Abel and his offering. Gen. iv. 
5- Partial regard. 
It is not good to have re/pec? of perfons in judgment. Prov. 
6. Reverend charaéter. 
Many of the beft re/peé? in Rome, 
Groaning under this age’s yoke, 
Have wifh’d, that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
7. Manner of treating others. 
You muft ufe them with fit re‘feé#s, according to the bonds of 
nature; but you are of kin to their perfons, not errors. Bacon. 
The duke’s carriage was to the gentlemen of fair re/pec?, 
and bountiful to the foldier, according to any fpecial valug 
which he {pied in‘any. Waotton’s Buckingham 
8. Confideration ; motive. 
Whatfoever fecret re/peé?s were likely to move them, for 
contenting of their minds, Calvin returned. Hooker. 
The love of him, and this re/pe& befide ; 
For that my grandfire was an Englifiman, 
Awakes my confcience to confefs a!l this. 
Since that re/pec?s of fortune are his love, 
I fhall not be his wife. Shake'p. King Lear, 
g. Relation; regard. 
In re/pec? of the fuitors which attend you, do them what 
right in juftice, and with as much fpeed as you may. ‘Bacon. 
I have reprefented to you the excellency of the chriftian 
religion, in re/peé of its clear difcoveries of the nature of 
God, and in re/pec? of the perfection of its laws. Tillot/on. ~ 
Every thing which is imperfect, as the world muft be ac- 
knowledged in'many re/pec?s, had fome caufe which pro- 
duced it. Tillotfon. 
They believed but one fupreme deity, which, with re/pec? 
to the various benefits men received from him, had feveral 
titles. Tiilotjon. 
RESPECTER. n. f. [from refpećt.] One that has partial regard, 
Neither is any condition more honourable in the fight of 
God than another ; otherwife he would be a re/peé?er ot per- 
fons: for he hath propofed the fame falvation to all. Swift. 
RESPECTFUL. adj. [re/pec? and full.) Ceremonious; tull of 
outward civility. 
Will you be only, and for ever mine? 
From'this dear bofom fhall eke ba torn ! 
Or you grow cold, refpe&iful, or foriworn ! 
With humble jy and vith a fear, 
lift’ning people fhall his ttory hear. y 
e a Ue [from re/peciful.] With fome degree of 
rence. i 
iii To your glad genius facrifice this day, 
Let common meats refpecifully give way. Dryden. 
RESPECTIV i. 


Shake/p. 


S hakefp. 
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Respe’crive. adj. [from re/ped?. ] k ; 
1, Particular ; relating to particular perfons or things. 

Mofes mentions the immediate caufes, and Sr. Peter tise 
more remote and fundamental cautes, that conftitution of the 
heavens, and that conftitution of the earth, in reference to 
their rz/peclive waters, which made that world obnoxious to 
a deluve. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

When fo many prefent themfelves before their refpective 
magiltrates to take the oaths, it may not be improper to awaken 
a due fenfe of their engagements. Addifon. 

2, { Re/pectif, Fr.] “Relative 5 not abfolute. 

The medium intended is not an abfolute, but a refpective 
medium : the proportion recommended to all is the fame ; 

but the things to be defired in this proportion will vary. Rog. 
3. Worthy of reverence. Not in ule. 
What fhould it be, that he refpeéts in her, 

But I can make re/pec?ive in myfelf. Shake/p: 

. Accurate ; mice; careful; caurious.: Obfolete. 

Re/peciive and wary men had rather feek quietly their own, 
and wifh that the world may go well, fo it be not long of 
them, than with pain and hazard make themfelves advifers 
for the common good. Hooker, bv. f. 1. 

He was exceeding re/peffive and precife. Rakigh. 

Respe’cTivey. adv. [trom refpedive.] 
4. Particularly ; as each belongs to each. 

The interruption of trade between the Englifh and Flemifh 
began to pinch the merchants of both nations, which moved 
them by all means to di{pofe their fovereigns refpectively to 
open the intcrcourfe again. Bacon. 

The impreflions irom the objeéts of the fenfes do mingle 
véfpectively every one with his kind. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Good and evil are in morality, as the Eaft and Weft are in 
the frame of the world, founded in and divided by that fixed 
and unalterable fituation, which they have refpeé?ively in the 
whole body of the univerfe. South's Sermans. 

The principles of thofe governments are re/peéfively dif- 
claimed and abhorred by all the men of fenfe and virtue in 
both parties. Addifon's Freeholder, N? 54. 

Z. Relatively ; not abfolutcly. 

If there had been no other choice, but that Adam had been 
left to the univerfal, Mofes would not then have faid, eaft- 
ward in Eden, feeing the world hath not Eaft nor Weft, but 
refpectively. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

3. Partially; with refpect to private views. Obfolete. 

Among the minifters thein{clves, one being fo far in efti- 
mation above the reft, the voices of the reft were likely to 
be given for the moft part re/pefiively with a kind of fecret 
dependency. Heioker’s Preface. 

4. With great reverence. Not in ufe. 

Honeft Flaminius, you are very re/pectively welcome. Shak. 

Respe’rsion. n. f. [re/perfio, Lat.) The aét of fprinkling. 

RESPIRACION. n. f. [refpiration, Fr. refpiratioy from refpiro, 
Lat. 

I. The act of breathing. 

Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that tke ebbing and flow- 
ing of the fea was the re/piration of the world, drawing in 
water as breath, and putting it forth again. Bacon. 

Syrups or other expectoratives do not advantage in coughs, 
by flipping down between the epiglottis; for, as I inftanced 
hefore, that muft neceflarly occalion a greater cough and 
difficulty of refpiration. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The author of nature foreknew the neceffity of rains and 

_ dews to the prefent ftructure of plants, and the ufes of re/pi- 
ration to animals ; and therefore created thofe correfpondent 
properties in the atmofphere. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Relief from toil. 
Till the day 
Appear of re/piration to the juft, 
And vengeance to the wicked. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 
To Respi’re. v.n. [re/piro, Lat. refpirer, Fr.] 


4. Jo breathe, 


The ladies gafp’d, and fcarcely could refire ; 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire, 
The tainty knights were fcorch’d. 
2. To catch breath. 
Vill breathlefs both themfclves afide retire, 
Where foaming wrath, thcir cruel tufks they whet, 
And trample th’ earth the whiles they may re/pire. F. 9. 
I, apris‘ner chaind, fcarce freely draw = 
The air unprifon'd alfo, clofe and damp, 
Unwholclome diaught ; but here I feel amends, 
"The breath of heav'n frefh blowing, pure, and {weet, 
With day-fpring born; here leave me to re/pire. Milton. 
3. To reft ; to take reit from toil. 
Hark! he ftrikes the golden lyre ; 
And fee! the tortur’d gholts refpire, 
~ See fhady forms advance ! 
or TE. 1 /. [refpads Er] , 
s. Reprieve ; tufpenfion of a capital fentence. 
I had hope to {pend 
Quiet, though isd, the re/pite of that day, 
‘That muit be mortal to us both. 


Dryden. 


Pope's St. Cecilia, 


Miton. 
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Witdom sad eløguence nñ vaia would plead 
One moment's refte tor the learned head ; 
Judges of writings and of men have dy'd, 

2. Paufe ; interval. 

T'he tox then counfel’d th’ ape, for to require 
Re/pite till morrow’ anfwer his defire. flubberd's Tele, 
‘This cuftomary war, which troubleth all the world, giveth 

little re pite or breathing time of peace, doth ufually borrow 
pretence trom the necefiary, to make itfelf appear more 
konceh. Raleigh's Ejjays. 

Some paufe and re/pite only I require, : 
Till with my tears I thall have quench’d my fire. Denham. 

To Respire. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To relieve by a paufe, 
In what bow’r or fhade 

Thou find’ft him, from the heat of noon retir’d, 

To refpite his day-labour with repaft, 

Or’ with repofe. Milton’; Paradife Loft, b. Ve 

2. [Refpiter, old Fr.] To fufpend; to delay. - 

An act palled for the fatisfaction of the officers of the king’s 
army, by which they were promifed payment, upon the pub- 
lick faith, in November following ; till which time they were 
to re/pite it, and be contented that the common foldiers and 
inferior officers fhould be fatisfied upon their difbanding. 

Clarendon. 
RESPLE/NDENCE ? 7. f. [from refplendent.] Luftre; bright- 
REsPLE'NDENCY: § nefs; {plendour. 

Son ! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full refplendence, heir of all my might. Milton. 
To neglect that fupreme re/plendency, that fhines in God, 

for thofe-dim reprefentations of it in the creature, is as abfurd 
as it were for a Perfian to offer his facrifice to a parhelion in- 
ftead of adoring the fun. Boyle. 

RESPLENDENT. adj. [refplendens, Lat.] Bright ; fhining ; 
having a beautiful luftre. 

Rich in commodities, beautiful in fituation, refplendent in 
all glory. Camdcn’s Remains. 

There all within full rich array’d he found, 

With royal arras and re/plendent gold. Fairy Queen. 

The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of filver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moft ufes as gold, and 
more re/plendent. Bacon’s Natural Hi/tory. 

Emprefs of this fair world, refplendent Eve! Milton. 
Every body looks moft fplendid and luminous in the light 

of its own colour: cinnaber in the homogeneal light is moft 
re/plendent, in the green light it is manifeftly lefs refplendent, 
in the blue light ftill lefs. Newton's Opticks. 

Re/plendent brafs, and more re/plendent dames, __ Pope. 

RESPLE‘'NDENTLY. adv. [from re/plendent.] With luftre ; 
brightly ; fplendidly. 

To RESPOND. v. n. [re/pondeo, Lat. refpondre, Fr.] 

1. To anfwer. Little ufed. 

2. To correfpond ; to fuit. 

To ev'ry theme re/ponds thy various lay ; 

Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play. 

RESPONDENT. n. f. [refpondens, Lat. ] 
1. An anfwerer in a fuit. 

In giving an anfwer, the re/pondent fhould be in court, and 
perfonally admonifhed by the judge to anfwer the judge’s in- 
terrogation. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. One whofe province, in a fet difputation, is to refute ob- 
jections. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his office, and 
feafonably commit the opponent with the re/pondent, like a 
long practifed moderator ? More's Divine Dialogues, 

The rejpondent may eafily fhew, that though wine may do 
all this, yet it may be finally hurtful to the foul and body of 
him. Watts’s Logick. 

RESPONSE. n. f> [re/ponfum, Lat.] 
1. An aníwer. 

Mere natural piety has taught men to receive the refpþonfes 
of the gods with all poffible vencration. Gov. of the Tongue. 

The oracles, which had before flourifhed, began to droop, 
and from giving re/ponjes in verfe, defcended to profe, and 
within a while were utterly filenced Hammond. 

2. [Refpons, Fr.] Anfwer made by the congregation, fpeaking 
alternately with the prieft in publick worfhip. 

To make his parifhioners kneel and join in the re/ponfes, he 
gave every one of them a haflock and common prayer book, 

Addifon's Speftator, N? 112, 
3. Reply to an objection in a formal difputation. 

Let the refpondent not turn opponent; exce 
the argument upon his adverfary after a direét 
even this is allowed only as a confirmation of his own re- 

onfe. Watts's Improvement o i 

E e Aaron adj. [from refponfus, Lat of the Mind. 
I. Anfwerable; accountable. 

He as much fatisfies the itch of 
perfuades his hearers; and all th 
fecure, and ftands 
lations. 


7 i: Y. 


Broome. 


pt in retorting 
refponje ; and 


telling news ; he as much 
is while he hag ‘his retreat 
not refponfible for the truth of his re- 
Government of the Tongue. 


ar $ 2. Capable 
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2. Capable of difcharging an obligation. 

The neceffity of a proportion of money to trade depends 
on money as a pledge, which writing cannot lupply the place 
of; fince the bill, I receive from one man, will not be ac- 
cepted as fecurity by another, he not knowing that the bill is 
legal, or that the man bound is honeft or refponfible. Locke. 

RESPO'NSIBLENESS. 7”. f. [from refponfible.| State of being 
obliged or qualified to anfwer. 

RESPO NsION. in. f [refponfio, Lat.] The act of anfwering. 

Responsive. adj. [re/pon/fy Fr, from refponfus, Lat. ] 

r: Anfwering ; making anfwer. 

A certificate is a re/pon/ive letter, 

{wer. ) 
2. Correfpondent ; fuited to fomething elfc. 
Sing of love and gay defire, 

Refpan/tve to the warbling lyre. 

Be there Demodocus the bard of fame, 
Taught by the gods to pleafe, when high he fings 
The vocal lay re/ponfive to the ftrings. Pope's Odyffey. 
Resro'nsory. adj. [refponforius, Lat.] Containing anfwer. 
REST. n. f. [peyz, Saxon; rufle, Dutch. ] 
1, Sleep; repofe. 
All things retir’d to ref, mind us of like repofe. Milton. 
My toft limbs are wearied into reft. Pope. 
2. The final fleep ; the quietnefs of death. 
Oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears ; 
For David left him, when he went to refl, 
His lyre. 
3. Stilnefs ; ceflation of motion. 
Putrefaction afketh refi; for the fubtle motion, which pu- 
trefaction requireth, is difturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 
What caufe mov’d the Creator, in his holy ré/?, 
So late to build. ilton. 
All things paft are equally and perfectly at reft; and to 
this way of confideration of them are all one, whether they 
were before the world, or but yefterday. Locke. 
4. Quiet; peace ; ceflation from difturbance. 
Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 
fhall find reft unto your fouls. Mat. xi. 29. 
He giveth you r¢/ from all your enemies. Deut. xii. 10. 
Though the righteous be prevented with death ; yet fhall 
he be in reft. Wijd. iv. 7. 
’Scap’d from fuch ftorms of pow’r, holding it beft 
To be below herfelf to be at rejt. Daniel’s Civil War. 
The root cut off, from whence thefe tumults rofe, 
He fhould have refi, the commonwealth repofe. Daniel. 


or letter by way of an- 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 


Fenton. 


Dryden’s Parfon. 


Thus fenc’d, but not at ref or eafe of mind. Milton. 
With what a load of vengeance am I preft, 

Yet never, never, can I hope for reft ; 

For when my heavy burden I remove, 

The weight falls down, and crubhes her I love. Dryden. 


Like the fun, it had light and agility ; it knew no re/t but 
in motion, no quiet but in activity. South’ s Sermons. 
Where can a frail man hide him ? in what arms 


Shall a fhort life enjoy a little reft. Fanphaw. 
Thither, where finners may have reft, I go. Pope. 
‘The grave, where ev’n the great find rejt. Pope. 

The midnight murderer 
Invades the facred hour of filent reft. Anonym. 


5- Ceffation from bodily labour. 
There the weary be at reft. 
6. Support; that on which any thing leans or refts. 
Forth prick’d Clorinda from the throng, 
And ’gainft Tancredie fet her {pear in reft. Fairfax. 
A man may think, that a mufket may be fhot off as well 
upon the arm, as upon a reft ; but when all is done, good 
counfel fetteth bufinefs ftraight. Bacon. 
Their vizors clos’d, their lances in the reft, 
Or at the helmet pointed, or the creft; ane o. 
They fpeed the race. Dryden’s Knight's Tale. 
Take the handle in your right hand, and clafping the blade 
of it in your left, lean it fteady upon the rejt, holding the 
edge a little aflant over the work, fo as a corner of the thin 
fide of the chiflel may bear upon the ret, and the flat fide 
of the chiffel may make a fmall angle with the reft. Moxon. 
7. Place of repofe. s 
Suttain’d by him with comforts, till we end 
In duft, our final re/? and native home. 
8. Final hope. aneriyliri 
He fets up his reft, to do more exploits with his mace, than 
a maurice pike. Shakejp. Com. of Err. 
Sea fights have been final to the war, but this is, when 
princes fet up their reft upon the battle. Bacon. 
This anfwer would render their counfels of lefs reverence 
to the people, if, upon thofe reafons, they fhould recede from 
what they had, with that confidence and difdain of the houfe 
of peers, demanded of the king; they therefore refolved to 
{ut up their re/f-upon that {take, and to go through with it, or 
perifh in the attempt. Clarendon. 
g- [Reftes Fr...quod reftat,, Latin.] what re- 
mains? 
Religion gives part of its reward in hand, the prefent cem- 


Fob iil. 17. 


Milton. 


Remainder ; 
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fort of having done our duty ; and for the reft, it offers 8 
the beft fecurity that heaven can give. Tillotjon. 
‘The pow’r in glory thone, : 
By her bent bow and her keen arrows known 
The reft a huntrefs. Dryden's Knights Tale. 
Rest. adj. [reftes, Fr. quod reftat, Lat.) © Others 5 thote “not 
included in any propofition. 
By defcription of their) qualities many things may be 
learned concerning the re/t of the inhabitants. Abbi. 
‘They had no other confideration‘of the publick, than thatno 
difturbance might interrupt their quiet in their own days ; and 
that the re/t, who had larger hearts and more publick fpirits, 
would extend their labour, activity, and advice only to fecure 
the empire at home by all peaceable arts. Clarendon. 
Plato, and the rejt of the philofophersy acknowledged the 
unity, power, wifdom, goodnefs, and providence of the/fu- 
preme God. Stillingfleet. 
Arm’d like the reft, the Trojan prince appears, i 
And by his pious labour urges theirs. Dryden. 
Upon fo equal terms did they all ftand, that no one had a 
fairer pretence of right than the reft. Woodward. 
To Rest. v.n. [from the noun.] ak 
1. To fleep; to be afleep; to flumber. 
Fancy then retires 
Into her private cell, when nature re/s. 
2. To fecp the final fleep ; to die. 
‘Teoov varvov 
Kosmaros Suen an Aye tes ayades. 9 
Glad Pd lay me down, 
As in my mother’s lap; there I fhould re/# 
And fleep fecure. Milton. 
3. To be at quiet; to be at peace ; to be without difturbance. 
Thither let us tend 
From off the tofling of thefe fiery waves, i 
Milton. 


Milton. 


There ref, if any reft can harbour there. 
4. To be without motion; to be ftill. 
Over the tent a cloud fhall ref by day. Milton. 


5. To be fixed in any ftate or opinion. 
He will not reft content, though thou giveft many gifts. 
Prov. Vi. 35- 
Every creature has a fhare in the common bleffings of pro- 
vidence ; and every creature fhould reft well fatisfied with its 
proportion in them. L’Eftrange. 
After fuch a lord I reft fecure, 
Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. Dryden. 
There yet furvives the lawful heir 
Of Sancho’s blood, whom, when I fhall produce, 
I rejt aflur’d to fee you pale with fear. Dryden. 
6. To ceafe from labour. A : 
Six days thou fhalt do thy work, and on the feventh da 
thou fhalt reft. Exodus xxiii. 12. 
The ark went before, to fearch out a rejting place for 
them. Numbox. 33. 
From work refling he blefs’d the feventh day. Milton. 
When you enter into the regions of death, you reft from all 
your labours and your fears. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 
7. To be fatisfied ; to acquiefce. l 
To urge the foe to battle, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair, 
Were to refufe th’ awards of providence, 
And not to re/t in heaven’s determination. 
8. To lean; to be fupported. 
As the vex’d world, to find repofe, at laft 
Itfelf into Auguftus’ arms did caft ; 
So England now doth, with like toil oppreft, 
Her weary head upon your bofom reft. 
On him I refted, i 
And, not without confid’ring, fix’d my fate. Dryden. 
Sometimes it re/ts upon teftimony, when teftimony of right 
has nothing to do ; becaufe it is eafier to believe, than to be 
{cientifically inftru€ied. Locke. 
T he philofophical ufe of words conveys the precife notions 
of things, which the mind may reft upon, and be fatished 
with, in its fearch after knowledge. Locke. 
g. [Refto, Lat. refler, Fr.] To be left; to remain. 
Fall’n he is; and now 
What re/ts, but that the mortal fentence pafs 
On his tran{greffion. Maulton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 
There refteth the comparative ; that is, its being granted, 
that it is either lawful or binding, yet whether other things be 
not prefered before it, as extirpation of herefies. Bacon. 
To Rest. v. a. 
1. To lay to reft. 
Your piety has paid 
All needful rites, to re/¢ my wand’ring fhade. 
2. To place as on a fupport. 
Resra’GNANT. adj. frefiagnans, 
flow or motion. ; : 
Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which bears 
againft the ré/tagnant quickfilver, is lels prefed by the leis 
ponderous incumbent air. Boyle. 


Addifon. 


Waller. 


Dryden. 


Lat.) Remaining without 


To RE- 
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To RESTA'GNATE.. v.n. [renand fiagnate.] To frand 
without fow. 
"The blood returns thick, and is apt to reftagnate. Wiman. 
RESTAGNA TION. f- [from reflagnate, Ja “4 he itate ot ftand- 
ing without flows couric, or motion. i 
RESTAURATION. n. fo[rfauro, Lat.], The a& of recover- 
ino to the former ftate. 
“Adam is in us an original caufe of our nature, and of that 
corruption of nature which caufeth death ;. Chrift as the 
fe original of reftauration to life. Hooker, b. v.f. 50. 
O my dear father | reftauration hang 
Thy medicine on ny lips ; and let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harins, that my two fifters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Sperimatical parts will not admit a regeneration, much lefs 
will they receive an integral re/fauration. Brown. 
ToRestem. v. a. [re and jiem.] ‘To force back, againft the 
current. 


cau 


How they reflem 
_-Their backward courfe, bearing with frank appearance 

Toward Cyprus. Shake/p. Othel:o. 

Ri/stFuL. adj. [reff and ful.) Quiet ; being at reft. 

Is not my arm of length, 

That reacheth from the re/fful Eng)ifh court, 

As far as Calais to my uncle’s head... Shate/p. Rich, III. 

RESTHA'RROW. ^. f. A plant. 

Reftharrow hath a papilionaceous flower, which is fucceed- 
ed- by a {welling pod, and which. is fometimes long, and at 
other times fhort; is bivalve, and filled with kidney-fhaped 
feeds. Miller. 

RESTIFF. adj. [reftif, Fr. reftivo, Ital.] 

x. Unwilling to ftir ; refolute againit going forward; obftinate ; 
ftubborn. It is originally uled of an horfe, that, though not 
wearied, will not be driven forward, 
© * All, who before him did afcend the throne, 


Labour’d to draw three re;tive nations on. Rofecmmon. 


“This re/tiff Rubbornefs is never to be excufed under any 
pretence whatfoever. L’Eftrange. 
- Some, with ftudious care, 

Their refiiff fteeds in fandy plains prepare. Dryden. 


The archangel, when difcord was re/tive, and would not 
be drawn from her beloved monaftery with fair words, drags 
her out with many ftripes. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 
So James the drowly genius wakes 
Of Britain, long entranc’d in charms, 


Retiff, and flumb’ring on its arms. Dryden, 
` The pamper’d colt will difcipline difdain, 
c Impatient of the lafh, and re/tif to the rein. Dryden. 


2. Being at reft; being lefs in motion.. Not ufed. 
i Palfies oftencft happen upon the left fide ; the moft vigo- 
«+ rous part proteéting itfelf, and protruding the matter upon the 
wo) weaker and-reftive fide. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Restreness. 2. /. [from re/tiff.] _Obftinate reluctance. 
~ Overt virtues bring forth praife ; but fecret virtues bring 
lie forth fortune: certain deliveries of a man’s felf, which the 
»Spanifh name defemboltura, partly expreffeth, where there be 
not ftands nor re/tivene/s in a man’s nature ; but the wheels 
of his mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune. Bacon. 
That it gave occafion to fome men’s further reftivene/s, is 
imputable to their own depraved tempers. King Charles. 
SRESTINCTION: n: fas [reftindius, Lat.] The act of extin- 
guifhing. 
RESTITUTION: n. fi [reftitutio, Lat.] 
1. The aét of reftoring what is loft or taken away. 
To fubdue an ulurper, fhould be no unjuft enterprife or 
«wrongful war, but a reftitution of ancient rights unto the 
crown of England, from whence they were moft unjuftly ex- 
© pelled and long kept out. Spenfer on Ireland. 
uad © + He would pawn his fortunes 
aa + To hopelefs re/titution, fo he might 
~ l Be call’d your vanquifher. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
eo Now is Cupid a child of confcience,, he makes reftitution. 
t Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
vis He reftitution to the value makes ; 
Nor joy in his extorted treafure takes. Sandys. 
Whofvoever is an cffective real caufe of doing a neighbour 
wrong, by what inftruinent foever he does it, is bound to 
make re/titution. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 
à In cafe our offence againft God hath been complicated 
< with injury to men, it is but reafonable we fhould make re- 
ee fritution. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
A great man, who has never been known willingly to pay 
a juft debt, ought not all of a fudden to be introduced, mak- 
ing reftitution of thoutand# he has cheated : let it fuffice to 
“sy pay twenty pounds to a friend, who has loft his note, 4rbuth, 
2. ‘The act of recovering its former ftate or pofture. 
Wo In the woody parts of plants, which are their hones, the 
principles are fo compounded, as to make them flexible with- 
Sood out joints, and allo elaftick.; that fo their roots may yield to 
bs tones, and their trunks to the wind, with a power of rejti- 
+) tution. Grew's Cofmot. 
Re'stiess. adj. [from re/t.] 
- 11. Being without fleep. 


‘ w 
Rolo 
Reftle/s he pafs'd the remnants of the night, 
Till the freih air proclaim’d the morning nigh: 
And burning flips, the martyrs of the fight, 
With paler fires beheld the eattern fky. 
2. Unquiet ; without peace. 
Eale to the body tome, none to the mind . 
From reftlejs thoughts, that like a deadly {warm 
Of hornets arm’d, no fooner found alone, 
But rufh upon me thronging, and prefent si 
Times paft, what once I was, and what Pminow. Miton. 
Could we not wake froin that lethargick dream, = 
But to be re/tle/s in a worle extreme. Denham. 
We find our touls dilordered “and re/tle/s, tofled and dit- 
quieted by pailions,’ ever feeking happinefs in the enjoyments 
of this world, and ever miffing what they feek. Atterbury. 
What tongye can {peak the re/tie/s monarch’s woes, 
When God and Nathan were declar’d his foes. Prior. 
3. Unconftant ; unfettled. 
He was ftout of courage, ftrong of hand, f 
Bold was his heart, and rejtlc,s was his fpright. Fairfax. 
He’s proud, fantaltick, apt to change, 


Drydeih 


Reftlefs at home, and ever prone to range. Dryden. 
4. Not ftill ; in continual motion. 
How could nature on their orbs impofe 
‘Such re/ffle/s revolution, day by day j 
Repeated. Milton, 


ResTLEsLY. adv. [from refile/s.] Without ret; unquietly. 

When the mind cafts and turns itfelf rejtlefly from one thing 
to another, ftrains this power of the foul to apprehend, that to 
judge, another to divide, a fourth to remember : thus tracing 
out the nice and {carce oblervable difference of fome things, 
and the real agreement of others; at length it brings all the 
ends of a long hypothefis together. South. 

Re'stressness. n. /. [from re/tles.] 
1. Want of fleep. 

Reftle{ne/s and intermiffion from fleep, grieved perfons are 

molefted with, whereby the blood is dried. Harwey. 
2. Want of reft; unquietnefs. 
Let him keep the reft, 

But keep them with repining re/tle/ne/s | 

Let him be rich and weary, that at leaft, 

If goodnefs lead him not, yet wearine({s 

May tofs him to my breatt. 

3. Motion ; agitation. 

The trembling re/tle/ne/s of the needle, in any but the north 
point of the ‘compa(s, manifefts its inclination to the pole‘; 
which its wavering and its reft bear equal witnefs to. Boyle. 

RESTO'RABLE. adj. [from reftore.} What may be reftored. 
By cutting turf without any regularity, great quantities of 
reftorable land are made utterly de{perate. Swift. 
RESTORATION. 2. f. [from reftore 5 reftauration, Fr.) The 
aét of replacing in a former ftate. This is properly re/tauration. 
Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee, 
Thy longing people’s expectation ! 
Sent from the gods to fet us free 

From bondage and froin ufurpation : 

Behold the different climes agree, 

Rejoicing in thy réftoration. Dryden's Albion. 

The Athenians, now deprived of the only perlon that was 
able to recover their loffes, repent of their rafhneis, and en- 
deavour in vain for his re/toration. Swift. 

2. Recovery. 

‘The change is great in this re/toration of the man, from a 
{tate of fpiritual darknefs, to a capacity of perceiving divine 
truth. Rogers. 

Restorative. adj. [from reftore.] That which has the 
power to recruit life. 
Their tafte no knowledge works at leaft of evil ; 
But life preferves, deftroys life’s enemy, 
Hunger, with {weet re/torative delight. Milton. 
RESTORATIVE. ^. f. [from reftoe.) A medicine that has the 
power of recruiting life. 
I will kifs thy lips ; 

Haply fome poifon yet doth hang on them, 

To make me die with a reftorative. Shake/p. Rom. and Ful. 

God faw it neceffary by fuch mortifications to quench the 
boundle(s rage of an iniatiable intemperance, to make the 
weaknels of the flefh, the phytick and rejtorative of the 
{pirit. South's Se mons. 

Affes milk is an excellent reftorative in confumptiors. Mori. 

He prefcribes an Englifh gallon of afles milk, elp.cia'lv as 
a reftorative. Arbuthnot, 

To RESTO’RE. v. a. [reftaurer, Fr. rejtauro, Lat. ] 

1. To give back what has been loit or taken away. 
Rejtore the man his wife. Gen. xx. 7. 
He fhall reftore in the principal, and add the fifth. part 


Herbert. 


more. Lev. vi. 5» 
She lands him on his native fhores, : 
And to his father’s longing arms rejtores. Dryden. 


2. To bring back. 
The father banifh'd virtue fhalt reftore, 
And crimes fhall threat the guilty world no n ere. Dryd. 
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Thus pencils can, by one flight touch, re/ore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dryden. 
3. To retrieve; to bring back from degeneration, dceclenfion, 
or ruin to its former ftate. 

T hefe artificial experiments are but fo many eflays, whereby 
men attempt to re/fore themfelves from the firft general curfe 
infli€ed upon their labours. Wilkins’ s Mathem. Magick. 

In his odyffes, Homer explains, that the hardeft difficulties 
may be overcome by labour, and our fortune reffored after the 
fevereft afflictions. j Prior, 

4. To recover paflages in books from corruption. 
Resro’rer. n. f. [from reftore.} One that reftores. 
Next to the fon, 

Deftin’d refforer of mankind, by whom 

New heav’'n and earth fhall to the ages rife. Milton, 

I foretel you, as the reftorer of poetry. Dryden, 

Here are ten thoufand perfons reduced to the neceflity of a 
low diet and moderate exercife, who are the only great re- 
ftorers of our breed, without which, the nation would in an 
age become one great hofpital. j Swift. 

ToRESTRAIN. v. a. [reftreindre, Fr. refiringo, Lat.] 
1. To withold ; to keep in. 
If fhe reftrain’d the riots of your followers, 

’Tis to fuch wholfome end as clears her. 

The gods will plague thee, 
That thou reftrain’ft from me the duty, which 
To a mother’s part belongs. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
2. To reprefs; to keep in awe. 

The law of nature would be in vain, if there were no 
body that, in the ftate of nature, had a power to execute 
that law, and thereby preferve the innocent and reftrain 
offenders. Locke. 

That all men may be re/trained from doing hurt to one an- 
other, the execution of the law of nature is in that ftate put 

into every man’s hand, whereby every one has a right to pu- 
nifh the tranfgreflors to fuch a degree as may hinder its 


Shake/p. 


violation. Locke. 
3. To fupprefs ; to hinder ; to reprefs. 

A heavy fummons lies like lead upon me, 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Reftrain in me the curfed thoughts, that nature 

Gives way to in repofe. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Compaffion gave him up to tears 

A fpace, till firmer thoughts re/frain’d excefs. Milton, 


4. To abridge. 
Me of my lawful pleafure fhe ré/train’d, 

And pray’d me oft forbearance. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Though they two were committed, at leaft reftrained of 
their liberty, yet this difcovered too much of the humour of 
the court. Clarendon, b. ii. 

5. To hold in. 

His horfe, with a half checked bit, and a headftall of 
fheep’s leather, which being reftrained to keep him from 
fumbling, hath been often burit, and now repaired with 
knots. Shake/peare. 

6. To limit; to confine. 

We reftrain it to thofe only duties, which all men, by 
force of natural wit, underf{tand to be fuch duties as concern 
al! men. Ho:ker, b. i. f. 8. 

Upon what ground can a man promife himfelf a future re- 
pentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity ? whofe life 
depends upon his breath, and is fo reftrained to the prefent, 
that it cannot fecure to itfelf the reverfion of the very next 
minute. South's Sermons. 

Not only a metaphyfical or natural, but a moral univerfa- 
lity alfo is to be reftrained by a part of the predicate; as all 
the Italians are politicians ; that is, thofe among the Italians, 
who are politicians, are fubtle politicians ; s. e. they are ge- 
nerally fo. Watts’s Logick. 

ResTRAINABLE. adj. [from reftrain.] Capable to be re- 
ftrained. 

Therein we muft not deny a liberty; nor is the band of 
the painter more re/trainable, than the pen of the poet. Bro. 

ReEsTRAINEDLY. adv. [from reftrained.] With reftraint ; 
without latitude. 

That Chrift’s dying for all is the exprefs doétrine of the 
fcripture, is manifefted by the world, which is a word of the 
wideft extent, and although it be fometimes ufed more re- 
ftrainedly, yet never doth fignify a far fmaller difproportionable 
part of the world. Hammonds Fundamentals. 

Restrarner. 2. f. [from rejtrain.] One that reftrains ; one 
that witholds. 

If nothing can relieve us, we muft with patience fubmit 
unto that reitraint, and expect the will of the reftrainer. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
RESTRAINT. ». f. [from reftrain ; refircint, Fr.] 
J. Abridgement of liberty. 
She will well excufe, 

Why at this time the doors are batr’d againft you ; 

Depart in patience, 

And about evening coine yourfelf alonc, 

To know the realon of this range reftraint, 
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I requeft 
Th’ enfranchufement of Arthur, whofe reftruirt 
Doth move the murny’ring lips of difcontent. Shakefp. 
It is to no purpofe to lay reftraints or give privileges to men, 
in fuch general terms, as the particular perfons concerned 
cannot be known by. Lache. 
I think it a manifeft difadvantage, and a great reftrurnt 
upon us. Felton on the Glaffichs. 
2. Prohibition. 
What mov’d our parents to tranferefs his will 
For one re/iraint, lords of the world belides ? 
3. Limitation ; reftriction. 
If all were granted, yet it muft be maintained within any 
bold re/traints, far otherwife than it is received. Brown. 
4. Repreffion ; hindrance of will ; aét of withholding. 
There is no re/traint to the Lord to fave, by many or by 
few. I Sam. xiv. 6. 


Alton. 


Thus it fhall befal 

Him who, to worth in women overtrufting, 

Lets her will rule ; reftraint fhe will not brook. Milton. 

Is there any thing, which reflects a greater luftre upon a 
man’s perlon, than a fevere temperance and a reftraint of 
himfelf from vicious pleafures ? South. 

To RESTRICT. v. a. [reftriétus, Lat.] To limit; to con- 
fine. A word {carce Englifh. 

In the enumeration of conftitutions in this chapter, there 
is not one that can be limited and reftric?ted by fuch a diftinc- 
tion, nor can perhaps the fame perfon, in different circum- 
ftances, be properly confined to one or the other. Arbuthnot. 

Restriction, 1. f. [reftri¢tion, Fr.] Confinement ; limita- 
tion. 

This is to have the fame reftriion with all other recrea- 
tions, that it be made a divertifement not a trade. Go. of Ton. 

Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaft to be en- 
couraged in Ireland ; or, if it be, it requires the moft reftridiion 
to certain places. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

All duties are matter of confcience ; with this re/tricfion, 
that a fuperior obligation fufpends the force of an inferior. 

L’Ejtrange, 
Each other gift, which God on man beftows, 

Its proper bounds and due re/fridtion knows ; 

To one fix’d purpofe dedicates its power. Prior. 

Celfus’s rule, with the proper re/trié?ions, is good for people 
in health. Arbuthnot. 

Restri‘cTive. adj. [from reftri@.] 
1. Expreffing limitation. 

They, who would make the re/triéfive particle belong to 
the latter claufe, and not tothe firft, do not attend to the 
reafon. Stillingfleet’s Def. of Dif. on Roman Idols, 

2. [Refirictif, Fr.] Styptick ; aftringent. 

I applied a plaifter over it, made up with my common re- 

Stridtive powder. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Restri‘cTivery. adv, [from reftriétive.] With limitation, 

All fpeech, tending to the glory of God or the good of 

man, is aright directed ; which is not to be underftood fo re- 

Jtriéively, as if nothing but divinity, or the neceflary con- 

cerns of human life, may lawfully be brought into difcourfe. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Toneri u. a. [reftringo, Lat.] To limit; to con- 

ne. 

RESTRI'NGENT. n. f. [reftringens, Lat. reffringent, Fr.] That 
which hath the power of reftraining. 

The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulfion, reftrin- 
gents to ftench, and incraflatives to thicken the blood. Harv, 

Re’sTY. adj. [reftif, Fr.] Obftinate in ftanding full. Ses 
RESTIFF. 
Come, our ftomachs 

Will make what’s homely favoury, wearinefs 

Can {nore upon the flint, when re/ty floth 

Finds the down pillow hard. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

Men of difcretion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, find them neither 7¢/ty 
nor vicious. Swift. 

To ResuBLI’ME. v. a. [re and fublime.] To fublime another 
time. 

When mercury fublimate is re/ublimed with frefh mercury, 
it becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a white taftelefs earth 
fcarce diflolvable in water, and mercurius dulcis re/ublimed 
with fpirit of falt returns into mercury fublimate. Newton. 

To Resu LT. v.n. [reulter, Fr. refulto, Lat.) 
1. To fly back. ; 
With many a weary ftep, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round {tone ; 

The huge round ftone, re/ulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the ground, 

Pope’s Odyfey. 
2. [Refulter, Fr.] To rife as a confequence; to be produced 
as the effect of caufes jointly concurring. Are 

Rue profpers much, if fet by a fig tree; which is caufed, 
not by realon of friendhhip, but by extraction of a contrary 
juice; the one drawing juice fit to refult {weet, the other 
ee, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Such 
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Such huge extremes, when nature doth unite, 

W onder fom thence refults, from thence delight. Dev. 
» Upon the diflolution of the firt earth, this very face of 
“things would immediately re/uit, Buruet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Pleafure and peace do naturally re/u/t from a holy and good 
i Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

The horror of an object may overbear the pleafure refuting 
from its greatnels. r ; Addifon. 

Their cffects are often very di!proportionable to the prin- 
ciples and parts that re/sit from the analyfis, Baker. 

a. To arife as a conclufion from premiies. 
Result. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Relilience ; act of flying back. 

Sound is produced»between the ftring and the ait, by the 
return or the re/u:t of the ftring, which was ftrained by the 
touch to his former place. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

2. Conlequence ; effect produced by the concurrence of co- 
operating caufes. 

Did my judgment tell me, that the propofitions fent to me 
„were the re/ults of the major part of their votes, I fhould then 
not fufpect_ my own judgement for not fpeedily concurring 
with them. King Charles. 

As in perfumes, compos’d with art and coft, 

Tis hard to fay what {cent is uppermoft, 

Nor this part mufk or civet can we call, 

Or amber, but a rich re/u/t of all: 

So fhe was all a fweet, whofe ev’ry part, 

In due proportion mix’d, proclaim’d the maker's art. Dry. 

Buying of land is the rejult of a full and fatiated gain : 
men in trade feldom lay out money upon land, till their profit 


„has brought in more than trade can employ. Locke. 
3. Inference from premifes. 
Thete things are a refult or judgment upon fact. South. 


4. Refolve ; decifion. Improper. 
_. Rude, paffionate, and miftaken refults have, at certain 
= times, fallen from great afiemblies. Swift. 
RESU'LTANCE. n. f. (refultance, Fr.) The act of refulting. 
Resu MABLE. adj. [from re/ume ] What may be taken back. 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore re/umable by 
_ the victor, unlefs there intervened any capitulation to the 
contrary. Hale. 
To RESU’ME. v: a. [re/umo, Lat.] 
2. To take back what has been given. 
The fun, like this, from which our fight we have, 
Gaz’d on too long, refumes the light he gave. — Denham. 
Sees not my love, how time re/umes 
The glory which he lent thefe flow’rs; 
_ Though none fhou’d tafte of their perfumes, 
Yet mutt they live but fome few hours : 
Time, what we forbear, devours. 
2. To take back what has been taken away. 
stants That opportunity, 
Le Which then they had to take from’s, to refume 
a o We have again. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 
3. Totake again. 


Waller. 


He'll enter into glory, and refume his feat. Malton, 
pity At this, with look ferene, he rais’d his head ; 
Realon rejum’d her place, and pafon fled. Dryden. 


4. Dryden ules it with again, but improperly, unlefs the refump- 
tion be repeated. 
To him our common grandfire of the main 
Had giv’n to change his form, and chang’d, refume again. 
l Dryden. 
5: To begin again what was broken off: as, fo refume a 
di/coure. 
Resumption. n. f. [refomption, Fr. refumptus, Lat.] The 
act of refuming. 
And if thcre.be any fault in the laft, it is the re/umption or 
the dwelling too long upon his arguments Denham. 
Resu/mprive. adj. [refumptus, Lat.] Taking back. 
RESUPINA TION. n. f. [refupino, Lat.] The act of tying on 
. the back, 
To ReEsu’rvey. v.a. [re and furvey.] To review ; to fur- 
vey again. 
I have, with curfory eye, o'erglanc’d the articles 5 
~~)» Appoint fome of your council prefently 
To fit with us, once more with better heed 
To refurvey them. Shakefp. Henry V. 
ResurReE‘cTION. 2. f. [refurrcétion, Fr. refurrecium, Lat.] 
Revival from the dead; return from the grave, 
The Sadduces were grieved, that they taught, and preached 


‘through 'Jefus the refurreclion from the dead. Abt AV. 2. 
Nor after refurrection {uail he ftay 
+» Longer on earth, than certain times t’ appear 
To his difciples. Wilton, 


- He triumphs in his agonies, whilft the foul fprings forward to 
the great object which ihe has always had in view, and leaves 

» the body with an expectation of being remitted to her in a 
glorious and joyful re/urrection. » Addifon's Spear. 
Aa Perhaps there was nothing ever cone ia all paft ages, and 
which was not a publick fact, fo well attelled as the refur- 
WP rećtion of Chrift. Watts. 
To RESU/SCITATE, v. a. (refujfito, Latins] To ftir up 
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We have beafts and birds for diffe¢tion:, though divers 
parts, which you account vital, be perilhed and taken forth, 
refufcitating of fome that feem dead in appearance, — Bacon. 

Resuscira TION. 2. f. [from refufertate.] ‘The act of firring 
up anew ; the act of reviving; Or fate of being revived. 

Your very obliging manner of enquiring after me, at your 
refufcitation, fhould have been fooner a:f{wered ; I tincerely 
rejoice at your recovery. Pope. 

To RETAIL. v. a. [retailler, Fr.] 
1. To divide into fmall parcels. 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

To whom I will retat? my conqueit won, 

And fhe fhall be fole viétrefs, Cafar’s Cæfar. 

2. To fell in {mall quantities. 

All encouragement fhould be given to artificers ; and thofe, 

who make, fhould alfo vend and resai/ their commodities. Lecke. 
3- To fell at fecond hand. 
The fage dame, 


Shate/p. 


By names of toafts, retails each batter'd jade. Poe. 
4. To tell in broken parts. 
He is furnifh’d with no certainties, 
More than he haply may retai/ from me. Shake/p. 


RETAIL. n. J. [from the verb.] Sale by finall quantities. 
The author, to prevent fuch a monopoly of fenfe, is re- 
folved to deal in it himfelf by retail. Addifon. 
We force a wretched trade by beating down the fale, 
And felling bafely by retail. Swift's Mifcellanies. 
RETAILER. % f. [from retail.] One who fells by {mall 
quantities. 
From thefe particulars we may guefs at the reft, as retailers 
do of the whole piece, by taking a view of its ends. Hakew: 
To RETAIN. v. a. [retineo, Lat. retenir, Fr.] 
1. To keep; not to lofe. 
Where is the patience now, 
That you fo oft have boafted to retain. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
Though th’ offending part felt mortal pain, 


Th’ immortal part its knowledge did retain. Denham. 
_ The vigor of this arm was never vain ; 
And that my wonted prowefs I retain, 
Witnefs theie heaps of flaughter. Dryden. 
A tomb and fun’ral honours I decreed ; 
The place your armour and your name retains. Dryden. 


Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reafonable to conclude, it, 
can retain without the help of the body too. Locke. 

2. To keep; not to lay afide. 
Let me retain 

The name and all the addition to a king ; 

The {way, beloved fons, be yours.  Shake/p. King Lear. 

As they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind. Rom. i. 22: 

Although they retain the word mandrake in the text, yet 
they retract it in the margin. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Be obedient and retain 

Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton. 

They, who have reftored painting in Germany, not having 
feen any of thofe fair reliques of antiquity, have retained much 
of that barbarous method. Drydeu, 

3. To keep; not to difmils. 

Receive him that is mine own bowels; whom I would 

have retained with me. . Philem. xii. 13. 
Hollow rocks retaix the found of bluft’ring winds. Milt, 
4. To keep in pay ; to hire. 

A Benedictine convent has now retained the moft learned fa- 

ther of their order to write in its defence. Addifon. 
To RETAIN. vn. 
1. To belong to ; to depend on. 

Thefe betray upon the tongue no heat nor corrofivenefs, 
but coldnefs mixed with a fomewhat languid relifh retaining 
to bitternels. Boyle. 

In animals many aétions depend upon their living form, as: 
well as that of mixtion, and though they wholly feem to re- 
tain to the body, depart upon difunion. Brown. 

2. To keep; to continue. Not in ufe. 
Nd more can impure man retain and move 

In the pure region of that worthy love, 

‘Than earthly fubftance can unfore’d afpire, 

And leave his nature to converfe with fire. 

Retarner. n.f. [from retain. ] 
1. An adherent.; a dependant: a hanger-on. 
You now are mounted, 

Where pow’rs are your retainers. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

One darling inclination of mankind affects to be a retainer 
to religion; the fpirit of oppofition, that lived long before 
chriftianity, and can eafily (ubfift without it. Swift. 

2. Incommon law, retainer fignifieth a fervant not menial nor 
familiar, that is not dwelling in his houte; but only ufing or 
bearing his name or livery. Cowel. 

3. The act of keeping dependants, or being in deperdance. 

By another law, the king’s officers and farmers were to for- 
feit their places and holds, in cafe of unlawtul retainer, or 
partaking in unlawful allemblies. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
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A eombination of honeft men would endeavour to extir- 
pite all the profligate immoral retainers to cach fide, that have 
nothing to recommend them but an implicit fubmiihon to 
their leaders. Addifon’s Spectator. 

To Reta’Ke. v. a. [re and tate.} To take again. 

A day fhould be appointed, when the remonftrance fhould 

_be retaken into confidcration. Clarendon. 
To-RETA‘LIATE. v. a. [re and talio, Lat.] To return by 
giving like for like; to repay 3 to requite. 

It is verv unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the injuries of 
authors, whole works are fo foon forgotten, that we are in 
danger of appcaring the firft aygreflors. Swift. 

If afirft minifter of {tate had ufed me as you have done, 
retaliating would be thought a mark of courage. Swift. 

Reraria’rion. n.f. [from retaliate} Requitals return of 
like for like. 

They thought it no irreligion to profecute the fevereft 72- 
taliation or revenge; fo that at the fame time their outward 
man might be a faint, and their inward man a devil. South, 

God, gracioufly becoming our debtor, takes what is done 
to others as donc to himfelt, and by promife obliges himfelf 
to full retaliation. Calamy’s Sermons. 

ToRETA‘RD. v. a. [retardo, Lat. retarder, Fr.) 
I1. To hinder ; to obftruct in fwiftnefs of courle. 
How Iphitus with me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 


By feeble age, the other by a wound. Denham. 
2. To delay; to put off. 
Nor kings nor nations 
One moment can retard th’ appointed hour. Dryden, 


It is as natural to delay a letter at fuch a feafon, as to re- 

tard a melancholy vifit to a perfon one cannot relieve. Pope. 
To RETARD. v. 2. To ftay back. 

Some years it hath alfo retarded, and come far later, than 

ufually it was expected. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
RETARDATION. n.f. [retardation, Fr. from retard.] Hin- 
drance ; the act of delaying. 

Out of this a man may devife the means of altering the 
colour of birds, and the retardation of hoary hairs. Bacon. 

RETARDER. n. f. [from retard.] Hinderer ; obftructer. 
This difputing way of enquiry, is fo far from advancing 
fcience, that it is no inconfiderable retarder. Glanvill. 
To Rercu. v.n. [hpzcan, Saxon.] To force up fomething 
trom the ftomach. 
Re‘rcHLess. adj. [fometimes written wretchlefs, properly reck- 
lefse See ReckieEss.] Carelels. 
He ftruggles into breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks, and iffuing into man, 

Grudges their life, from whence his own began ; 

Retchle/s of laws, affects to rule alone. Dryder. 

RETE'CTION. on. f. [retectus, Lat.] The a& of difcovering 
to the view. 

This is rather a reftoration of a body to its own colour, 
or a reteéiion of its native colour, than a change. Boyle, 

RETENTION. n. f. [retention, Er. retentio, from retentus, Lat.] 
1, The act of retaining. 
No woman’s heart 
So big to hold fo much; they lack retention. Shake/p. 

A froward retention of cuftom is as turbulent a thing, as 
an innovation ; and they, that reverence too much old things, 
are but a fcorn to the new. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

2. Retention and retentive faculty is that ftate of contraction in 
the folid parts, which makes them hold faft their proper 
contents. Quincy. 

3. Memory. 

The backward learner makes amends another way, ex- 
piating his want of docility with a deeper and a more rooted 
retention. South’s Sermons, 

Retention is the keeping of thofe fimple ideas, which from 
fenfation or reflection the mind hath received. Locke. 

4. Limitation. 

His life I gave him, and did thereto add 

My love without retention or reftraint ; 

All his. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

5. Cuftedy ; confinoment ; reftraint. 

I fent the old and mifcrable king 

To fome retention and appointed guard. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Rete’nrive. adj. [retentus, Lat. retentif, Fr.] 

1. Having the power of retention. 

It keepcth fermons in memory, and doth in that refpect, 
although not feed the foul of man, yet help the retentive force 
of that tomach of the mind. Hooker. 

Have I been ever frec, and muft my houfe 

Be my retentive cnemy, my goal ? 

rom retentive cage 

When fullen Philomel efcapes, her notes 

She varies, and of palt imprifonment 

Sweetly complains. 

In Tot’nam fields the brethren with amaze 

Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 

Long Chancery-lane retentive rolls the found, 

And courts to courts return it round and round. 


Shakefp. 


Philips, 


Pope. 


Rebel 


2. Having memory. 

To remember a fong or tune, our fouls muft be an har: 
mony continually running over in a filent whilper thofe mu- 
fical accents, which our retentive faculty is preferver of. Glan. 

Reve Ntiveness. 2. f. [from retentive.] Having the quality of 
retention. 

Ri/ticence. n. f. [reticence Fr. reticentia, {rom retited, Lat. ] 
Concealment by filence. Die. 

RE'TICLE. x. f. | reticulum, Lat.] A {mall net. Dic. 

RETICULAR. adj. [from reticulum, Lat.] Having the form of 
a {mall net. 

RETYCULATED. adj. [reticulatus, Lat.] Made of network 5 
formed with interftitial vacuities. 

The intervals of the cavities, rifing a little, make a pretty 
kind of reticulated work. ~ Woodward on Foffils. 

Re“rirorM. adj. [retiformis, Lat.] Having the form of a net. 

‘The uveous coat and indide of the choroides are blackencd, 
that the rays may not be refleéted backwards to confound the 
ficht ; and if any be by the retiform coat reflected, they are 
foon choaked in the black infide of the uvea. ` Rays 

Reti/nue. n. f. (retenue, Fr.] A numbcr attending upon a 
principal perfon ; a train; a meiny. 
Not only this your all licens’d fool, 
But other of your infolent retinucy 
Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shake/p. King Lear. 
What followers, what retinue can’ft thou gain, 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 


Longer than thou can’{t feed them on thy cot? Milten. 
There appears 

The long retinue of a profperous reign, 

A feries of fuccefsful years. Dryden. 


Neither pomp nor retinue fhall be able to divert the great, 
nor fhall the rich be relieved by the multitude of his trea- 
furers. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To RETERE. v.n. [retirer, Fre] 
1. To retreat; to withdraw; to goto a place of privacy. 
The mind contraéts herfelf, and fhrinketh in, 

And to herlelf fhe gladly doth retire. Davies. 

The lefs I may be bleft with her company, the more I will 
retire to God and my own heart. King Charles. 

Thou open’it wildom’s way, 

And giv’ft accefs, though fecret fhe retire. Milton. 

‘The parliament diflolved, and gentlemen charged to retire 
to their country habitations, Hayward. 

2. To retreat from danger. 

Set up the ftandard towards Zion, retire, ftay not. Jer. 

Sct Uriah in the fore front of the hotteft battle, and retire 
ye from him, that he may die. 2 Sam. Xi. 156 

From each hand with fpeed retir’d, 

Where erft was thickeft th’ angelick throng. 

3. To go from a publick ftation. 
He, that had driven many out of their country, perifhed 
in a ftrange land, retiring to the Lacedemonians. 2 Mac. ve 
4. To go off from company. 
The old fellow fkuttled out of the room, and retired. Arb. 
To Retire. v. a. To withdraw ; to take away. 

He brake up his court, and retired himfelf, his wife, and 
children into a foreft thereby. Sidney. 

They, full of rage, retired themfelves into this caftle. Sidu. 

He, our hope, might have retir’d his power, 
And driven into defpair an enemy’s hate. Shake/p. 
Thenoe retire me to my Milan. Shake/p. Tempe/?. 

There may be as great a variety in retiring and withdrawing 

men’s conceits in the world, as in obtruding them.» Bacon. 
As when the fun is prefent all the year, i 

And never doth retire his golden ray, 

Needs muft the fpring be everlafting there, 

And every feafon like the month of May. 

Thefe actions in her clofet, all alone, 

Retir’d within herfelf, fhe doth fulfill. Davies. 

After fome flight {kirmifhes, he retired himfelf into the 
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Davies. 


caftle of Farnham. Clarendom 
Hydra-like, the fire 
Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way 5 
And fcarce the wealthy can one half retire, 
Before he rufhes in to flare the prey. Dryden. 
RETIRE. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Retreat; receffion. 
I heard his praifes in purfuit, 
But ne’cr, till now, his fcandal of retire. Shake/p. 
Thou haft talk’d mm 
Of fallies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shake/p. 


The battle and the retire of the Englifh fuccours were the 
caules of the lofs of that dutchy. Bacon s Henry VIL, 
2. Retirement ; place of privacy. Not in ule. 
Eve, who unfeen 
Yet all had heard, with-audible lament 
Difcover’d foon the place of. her retire. r 
RETIRED. fart. adi. [from retire.]} Secret; private. f 
Language moft fhews a man; {peak that I may fee thce : it 
fprings out cf the mott retired and inmott parts of us. B. Fobnf. 
© You find the mind in fleep retired from the fentes, and out 
of thefe motions made on the organs of fente. Locke. 
3 Some 
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RFEA. 


Some, accuftomed to retire:l fpecùlations, run natural phi- 


a 


lofophy into metaphytical netions and the abftract generalities 
of logick. ; Locke. 
He was admitted into the moft fecret and retired thoughts 
and counfels of his royal matler king William, Addifon. 
Rerirepness. "jf. [from retired.] Solitude ; privacy ; fecrecy. 
Like one, who in her third widowhood doth profefs 
Herfelf a nun, ty’d to retireanes, l 
So affects my mufe now a chatte fallownefs. Donne. 5 
How could he have the leifure and 7 etirecine/s of the cloifter, 
to perform all thofe acts of devotion in, when the burthen of 
the reformation lay upon his fhoulders ? Atterbury. 
RETIREMENT. x. f [from retire.) 
1. Private abode ; fecret habitation. 
My retirement there tempted me to divert thofe melancholy 
thoughts. Denhan?s Dedication. 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguitus for fome time, 
and the refidence of ‘Viberius for many years, Addifon. 
2. Private way of life. 
An elegant fufficiency, content, 
Retirement, rural quict, triend{hip, books, 


Progreflive virtue, and approving heaven. Thamjon. 
3. Act of withdrawing. 
Short retirement urges {weet return. Milton. 


In this retirement of the mind from the fenfes, it retains a 
“yet more incoherent manner of thinking, which we call 


dreaming. Locke. 
RETOLD. part. pall. of retell. Related or told again. 
Whatever Harry Percy then had faid 
Atfuch a time, with all the reft retold, 
May reafonably die. Shake/p. 


Upon his dead corpfe there was fuch mifufe 
By thofe Welchwomen done, as may not be 
Without much fhame retold or {poken of. 
To RETORT. v. a. [retortus, Lat.] 
1. To throw back. 
His virtues, fhining upon others, 
Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
To the firft giver. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
He pa(s’d through hoftile fcorn ; 
And with retorted tcorn his back he turn’d. 
2. To return any argument, cenfure, or incivility. 
His proof will eafily be retorted, and the contrary proved, 
by interrogating ; fha!l the adulterer inherit the kingdom of 
God? if he fhall, what nced J, that am now exhortcd to re- 
form my lifc, reform it? if he fhall not, then certainly 1, 
that am fuch, am nonc of the elect ; for all, that are clect, 


Shate/p. 
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fhall certainly inherit the kingdom ct God. Haminend. 
å What if toy fon 
Prove difobedient, and reprov’d, retort, 
Wherefore did’ft thou beget me ? Aiton. 


The refpondent may fhew, how, the opponent’s argument 

may be retorted againft himfelf. Watts. 
3. To curve back. 

It would be tried hew the voice will be carried in an horn, 
which is a line arched; or in a trumpet, which is a line re- 
torted; or in fome pipe that were finuous. Bacon. 

Retort. n. f. [retorte, Fr. retortum, Lat.] 
1. A cenfure or incivility returned. 

I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 

was : this is called the retort courteous. Shake/p. 
2. A chymical gfafs veflel with a bent neck to which the re- 
ceiver is fitted. 

Recent urine diftilled yields a limpid water ; and what re- 
mains at the bottom of the retort, is not acid nor alkaline. 4rd. 

Reto/rter. x. f. [from retort.] One that retorts. 
RETO'RTION. 2. f. [from retort.| “The act of retorting. 
To Rero’ss. v. a. [re and tof.] To tofs back. 
Toft and reto/? the ball inceffant flies. 
ToRetou’cH. v.u, [retoucher, Fr.] 
touches. 

He furnifhed me with all the paflages in Ariftotle and Ho- 
race, ufed to explain the art of poetry by painting ; whichs 
if ever I retouch this eflay, fall be inferted. Dryden. 

LLintot, dull rogue! will think ycur price too much : 


Pope’s Odyffey. 


To improve by new 
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« Not, Sir, if you revife it and retouch.” Pope. 
To RETRACE. v. a. [retracer,Fr.] To trace back. 
Then if the line of Turnus you retrace, 
He {prings from Inachus of Argive race. Dryden. 


To RETRACT. v. a. [retradtus, Lat. retradter, Fr. ] 
1, Vo recall ; to recant. 
Were I alone to pafs the dificulties, 
Paris fhould ne’er retrac? what he hath done, 
Nor faint in the purfuit. Shakefp. Troilus and Greffida. 
Although they retain the word mandrake in the text, they 
in cffe&t retract it in the margine. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
If his fubtilities could have fatisficd me, I would as freely 
have retraced this charge of idolatry, as I ever made it. Serif, 
She wil, and fhe will not, the grants, denies, 
Contents, retraéis, advances, and then flics. 
2. To take back ; to refume. 
A great part of that time, which the inhabitants ‘of the 
former carth had to fpare, and whereof they made fo ill ufe, 
Was employed in making provifions for bread; and the excels 
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of fertility, which contributed fo much to their mifcarriages, 
was retratied and cut oft. Woodward's Natural [Hiftory, 

Rerracra rion. n. f. [retractation, Fr. retrafatio, Lat.] Re- 
cantation ; change of opinion. 

Thefe words are David's retradfat:on, or laying down of a 
bloody and revengeful refolution. South's Se: mons. 

RerTra‘cTIoN. n. f. [from retract] 
1, Aétof withdrawing (omething advanced. 

‘They make bold with the deity, when tliey make him do 
and undo, go forward and backwards by fuch countermarches 
and retraciions, as we do not repute to the Almighty. Hoodwe 

2. Recantation ; declaration of change of opinion. 

‘There came into her head certain verfes, which if fhe had 
had prefent commodity, fhe would have adjoined as a retrac- 
tion to the other. Sidney, b. iis 

3. A& of withdrawing a claim. 

Other men’s infatiable defire of revenge hath wholly bc- 
guiled both church and ftate, of the benefit of all my either 
retraclions or conceffions. King Charles. 

Retraicr. n. fa Spenjer. [retraitte Fr.] 
I. Retreat. Obfolete. 

The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country’s concorfe 
unto him, and feeing the butinefs paft retraié?, re(olved to 
make on where the king was, and give him battle. Bacar. 

2. [Retrait, Fr. ritratto, Italian.] A caft of the countenance, 
Obfolete. 
Upon her eyelids many graces fat, 

Under the fhadow of her even brows, 

Working bellgards and amorous retraite, 

And every one her with a grace endows. 

Retrea’r. n. f. [retraitte, Fr. | 
1. Place of privacy ; retirement. 

He built his fon a houfe of pleafure, and fpared no coft to 

make a delicious retreat. L Ejtrange. 
2. Place of fecurity. 
This place our dungeon, not our fafe retreat, 

Beyond his potent arm. 

That pleafing fhade they fought, a foft retreat 

From fudden April fhowers, a fhelter from the heat. Dry. 

There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd doctrines, 
as to guard them round with tegions of obfcure and undefined 
words ; which yet make thefe retreats more like the dens of 
robbers, than the fortrefles of fair warriors. Locke. 

3. Act of retiring before a fuperiour force. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave charges ; 
as having lefs of fortune, more of difcipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacon. 

To Retrea’t. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To go to a private abode. 
Others more mild 

Retreated in a filent valley, fing 

Their own heroick deeds. 

2. To take fhelter ; to goto a place of fecurity. 
3. To retire from a fuperiour enemy. 
4. To go out of the former place. 

The rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. Ailton. 

My fubje& does not oblige me to look after the water, or 
point forth the place whereunto it is now retreated. /Voodw. 

Having taken her by the hand, he retreated with his eye 
fixed upon her. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

RETREA‘TED. part. adj. [irom retreat.] Retired; gone to privacy. 
To RETRE/NCH. v.a. [retrancher, Fr.] 
1. To cut oft; to pare away. 

The pruner’s hand muft quench 

Thy heat, and thy exub’rant parts retrench. Denham, 

Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid’s Metamorphofes ; 
but many things ought to have been retrenched. Dryden. 

We ought to retrench thofe fuperfluous expences to qualify 
ourfelves for the exercife of charity. Atterbury. 

2. To confine, Improper. 

In fome reigns, they are for a power and obedience that is 
unlimited ; and in others, are for retrenchine within the nar- 
rowelt bounds, the authority of the princes, and the alle- 
giance of the fubject. Addifon's Freeholder, N° 6. 

To RerreNcu. vw a. To live with lefs magnificence er 
expence. 
Can I retrench? yes mighty well 

Shrink back to my paternal ccll, 

A little houfe, with trees a-row, 

And like its mafter, very low. Pope's Epi/t. of Horace. 

RETRENCHMENT. M.f. [retranchement, Fr. from retrench.} 
The act of lopping away. 

I had ftudied Virgil’s defien, his judicious manarement of 
the figures, the fober retrenchments of his fente, which always 
leaves fomewhat to gratify cur imagination, on which it may 
enlarge at pleafure. Drydens Dedicaticn to V. irgi. 

The want of vowcls in our language has been the general 
complaint of our politeft authors, who neverthclefs have made 
thefe retrenchments, and confequently encreafed our former 
{carcity. Addifon. 

I would rather be an advocate for the retrenchment, than 
the encreafe of this charity. Atterbury. 

j To RETRIBUTE. 
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Yo RE'TRIBUTE. v. a. [retribuo, Lat. retribuer, Fr.) To 
pay back ; to make repayment of. 

Both the will and power to ferve him are his upon fo many 
{cores, that we are unable to retribute, unlefs we do rettore ; 
and all the dutics we can pay our maker are lefs properly re- 
quitals than reftitutions. i Boyle. 

In the ftate of nature, a man comes by no arbitrary power 
toufe a criminal, but only to retribute to him, fo far as calm 
reafon and confcience dictate, what is proportionate to his 
tranfgrcilion. à í Locke. 

RETRIBUTION. n. fe [retribution, Fr. from retribute.] Re- 
payment ; return accommodated to the action. _ 

The king thought he had not remunerated his people fuf- 
ficiently with good laws, which evermore was his retribution 
for treafure. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 

Of painful {uperftition, and blind zeal, 

Nought feeking but the praife of men, here find 

Fit retribution, empty as their deeds.  Adi/ton’s Bar TTo. 

In good offices and duc retributions, we may not be pinch- 
ing and niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, where we have 
wronged to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hall. 

There is no nation, though plunged into never fuch grofs 
idolatry, but has fome awful fenfe of a deity, and a perfua- 
fion of a Rate of retribution to men after this life. South. 

It is a ftrong argument for a ftate of retribution hereafter, 
that in this world virtuous perfons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious perfons profperous. Addifon’s Speélator. 

RETRIBUTORY. } adj. [from retribute.] Repaying ; making 
ReETRIBUTIVE. § repayment. 

Something ftrangely retributive is working. Clariffa. 
RETRIE'VABLE. adj. [trom retrieve.) That may be retrieved. 
To RETRIE’VE. v. a. [retrouver, Fr.] 

1. To recover ; to reftore. 

By this conduct we may retrieve the publick credit of reli- 
gion, reform the example of the age, and leflen the danger 
we complain of. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. To repair. 
O reafon! once again to thee I call ; 


Accept my forrow, and retrieve my fall. Prior. 
3. To regain. 
With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forfook, and wifh to live. Dryden. 
Philomela’s liberty retriev’d, 
Cheers her fad foul. Philips. 


4. To recall; to bring back. 

i If one, like the old Latin poets, came among them, it would 
be a means to retrieve them from their cold trivial conceits, 
to an imitation of their predeceffors. Berkeley to Pope. 

Retroce'ssion. ^. f. [retroceffum, Lat.] The act of going 
back. 
RETROCOPU'LATION. n. f. [retro and copulation.] Poft-coition. 

From the nature of this pofition, there enfueth a neceffity 
of retrocopulation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

RETROGRADA‘TION. n. f. [retrogradation, Fr. from retrograde. } 
The aét of going backward. 

As for the revolutions, ftations, and retrogadations of the 
planets, obferved conftantly in moft certain periods of time, 
fuficiently demonftrates, that their motions are governed by 
counfel. Ray on the Creation. 

RE/TROGRADE. adj. (retrograde, Fr. retro and gradior, Lat.] 
1. Going backward. 
Princes, if they ufe ambitious men, fhould handle it fo, 
as they be ftill progreffive, and not retrograde. Bacon. 
2. Contrary ; oppolite. 
Your intent 
In going back to fchool to Wittenberg, 
It is moft retrograde to our defire. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
. In aftronomy, planets are retrograde, when by their proper 
motion in the zodiack, they move backward, and con- 
trary to the fucceffion of the figns ; as from the fecond de- 
gree of Aries to the firft: but this retrogradation is only ap- 
parent and occafioned by the obferver’s eye being placed on 
the earth ; for to an eye at the fun, the planet will appear al- 
ways direct, and never either ftationary or retrograde. Harris. 

Their wand’ring courfe, now high, now low, then hid, 
Progreflive, retrograde, or ftanding ftill, 

In fix thou fee’ft. Shake/p. Paradife Loft. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay’d 5 
Onc when dircct, and one when retrograde. Dryden. 

To RETROGRADE. v. n. (retiograder, Fr. retro and graduor, 
Lat.] To go backward. 

The race and period of all things here is to turn things 
more pneumatical and rare, and not to retrograde from pneu- 
matical to that which is denfe. Bacon. 

REPROGRE'ssion, n.f. [retro and greffus, Lat.] The act of 

going backwards. 

The account, eftabliMied upon the rife and defcent of the 
ftars, can be no reafunable rule unto diftant nations, and by 
reafon of their retrogrejion, but temporary unto any one. Bro. 

RETROMIUNGENCY. 2. j. {retro and mingo, Lat.) ‘The quality 

of ftaling backwards. 

The laft foundation was retromingency, or piffing back- 
wards; for men obferving both fexes to urine backwards, or 
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averfly between their legs, they might conceive there were fet 
minine parts in both. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Rerromi’ncent. adj. [retro and mingens, Lat.]  Staling 
backward. 

By reafon of the backward pofition of the feminine parts 
of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit the fubftitution of maf- 
culine generations, except it be in retromingents. Brown. 

RE’VROSPECT. n. f. [retro and fpecio, Lat.} Look thrown 
upon things behind or things paft. 

As you arraign his majetty by retro/ped?, fo you condemn 
his government by fecond fight: Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 9- 

Retrosrecrion. m. f. [from retro/pec?.] Act or faculty of 
looking backwards. 
Can’ft thou take delight in viewing 

This poor ifle’s approaching ruin; a 

When thy retrofpećtion vaft 

Sees the glorious ages paft? 

Happy nation were we blind; 

Or had only eyes behind. ; Swift. 

RETROSPECTIVE. adj. [from retrof/pef?.] Looking backwards. 
In vain the grave; with retre/pedtive eye, 
Would from the apparent what conclude the why. Pope. 
To Reru’xp. v. a. [retundo, Lat.] To blunt; td turn. 

Covered with fkin and hair keeps it warm, being naturally 
avery cold part, and alfo to quench and diffipate the force of 
any ftroke that fhall be dealt it, and retund the edge of any 
weapon. Ray on the Creation. 

ToRETU’/RN. v. n. [retourner, Fr.] 
1. Tocome to the fame place. 

Return, my fon David, for I will do thee no harm. & Sam: 

Whoo rolleth a ftone, it will return upon him. Prov. xxvi. 

Go, return on thy way to the wildernefs. 1 Kings xix. 15. 

2. To come back to the fame ftate. 

The waters returned from off the earth continually. Gen. 

Judgment fhall return unto righteoufnefs, Palm xciv. 15. 

In returning and reft fhall ye be faved. Tfaiah xxx. 15. 

On their embattel’d ranks the waves return. Milton. 

If they returned out of bondage, it muft be into a ftate of 

freedom. Locke. 
3. To go back. 
I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that fhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Hezekiah fent to the king of Aflyria, faying, I have ot- 
fended, return from me. 2 Kings xviii. 14. 

To return to the bufinefs in hand, the ufe of a little in- 
fight in thofe parts of knowledge, is to accuftom our minds 
to all forts of ideas. Locke. 

4. To make anfwer. 
The thing of courage, 

As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth fympathize ; 

And with an accent tun’d in {elf fame key, 

Returns to chiding fortune. Shake/p. Troil. and Creffida. 

He faid ; and thus the queen of heaven return’d ; 
Muft I, oh Jove in bloody wars contend ! 
5. To come back; to come again; to revifit, 
Thou to mankind 

Be good, and friendly ftill, and oft return. Milton. 

6. After a periodical revolution, to begin the fame again. 
With the year 

Seafons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the fweet approach of ev’n or morn. 
7. To retort; to recriminate. 

If you are a malicious reader, you return upon me, that I 
affect to be thought more impartial than I am, Dryden. 

To RETURN. v. a. 
1. To repay ; to give in requital. 

Return him a trefpafs offering. 1 Sam. vi. 3. 

Thy Lord fhall return thy wickednefs upon thine own 
head. 1 Kings ii. 44. 
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What peace can we return, 
But to our power, hoftility, and hate. 
When anfwer none return’d, I fet me down. 
2. To give back. r 
What counfel give ye to return anfwer to this people. 2 Chr. 
3. To fend back. 

Reject not then what offer’d means, who knows 
But God hath fet before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facred houfe. Milton's Agon. 

. To give account of. 
Probably one fourth part more died of the plague than are 
returned. . Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
5. To tranfinit. 
Inftead of a fhip, he fhould levy moncy, 
fame to the treafurer for his mujefty’s ufe. 
Reru’ry. z. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Ast of coming back to the fame place. 

The king of France fo fuddenly gone back ! 
Something fince his coming ferth is thought of, > nh 
That his return was now moft neceliary. Shakes). 

When forc’d from hence to view our parts he mourns > 
Takes little journies, and makes quick returns, Dryden. 


2: Retrogrefiion. 
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3. Act of coming back to the fame ftate. i 
At the return of the year, the king of Syria will come up. 
1 Kings xx. 22, 
4. Revolution ; vicifitude. 

Weapons hardly fall under rule; yet even they have returns 
and vicifitudes; for ordnance was known in the city of the 
Oxidraces in India, and is what the Macedonians called 
thunder and lightning. . __ Bacon's Effayss 

5. Repayment of money laid out in commodities for fale. 

‘As for any merchandize you have bought, ye fhall have 

our return in merchandize or gold. Bacon. 

As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there is the high 
price that thofe things bear, and the fwiftnefs of their returns 5 
for, in fome grounds, a radifh comes ina month, that in others 
will not come in two, and fo make double returns. Bacon, 

6. Profit; advantage. 
The fruit, from many days of recreation, is very little ; 
but from thefe few hours we fpend in prayer, the return is 
reat. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 
7. Remittance; payment from a diftant place. 
Within thefe two months, I do expect return 

Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Shakg/p. 

Brokers cannot have lefs money by them, than one twen- 
tieth part of their yearly returns. Locke. 

8. Repayment; retribution; requital. 
You made my liberty your late requeft, 

Is no return due from a grateful breaft ? 

I grow impatient, ‘till I find fome way, 

Great offices, with greater to repay. Dryden. 

Since thefe are fome of the returns which we made to God 
after obtaining our fucceffes, can we reafonably prefume, that 
we are in the favour of God? Atterbury. 

Nothing better becomes a perfon in a publick character, 
than fuch a publick fpirit; nor is there any thing likely to 
procure him larger returns of efteem. Atterbury. 

Returns, like thefe, our miftrefs bids us make, 
When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. Prior, 
Ungrateful lord ! 

Would’ft thou invade my life, as a return 

For proffer’d love ? 

. AG of reftoring or giving back; reftitution. 

The other ground of God’s fole property in any thing, is 
the gift, or rather the return of it made by man to God. South, 

yo. Relapfe. 

This is breaking into a conftitution to ferve a prefent ex- 
pedient ; the remedy of an empirick, to ftifle the prefent 
pain, but with certain profpect of fudden returns. Swift. 

11. [ Retour, Fr.] 

Either of the adjoining fides of the front of an houfe, or 

round-plot, is called a return fide.  Moxon’s Mech. Exerc. 

Both thefe fides are not only returns, but parts of the front, 
and a ftately tower in the midft of the front. Bacon. 

RETURNABLE. adj. Allowed to be reported back. A law 
term. 

It may be decided in that court, where the verdict is re- 
turnable. Hale. 

He fhall have an attachment againft the fheriff, directed to 
the coroner, and returnable into the king’s bench. Ayliffe. 

Retu‘RNER. 1. fo [from return.) One who pays or remits 
money. 
The chapmen, that give higheft for this, can make moft 
_ profit by it, and thofe are the returners of our money. Locke. 
Reve. 2. f. The bailiff of a franchife or manour. 

The reve, the miller, and the mincing lady priorefs {peak 
_ in character. Dryden. 
To REVEA/L. v. a. [revelo, Lat. reveler, Fr.] 
1. To fhow ; to difcover; to lay open; to difclofe a fecret. 

Be afhamed : {peaking again that which thou haft heard, 
and revealing of fecrets. Eccluf. xli. 23. 

I will cure them, and reveal unto them the abundance of 
peace. Fer. xxxiii. 6. 

Light was the wound, the prince’s care unknown, 

She might not, would not yet reveal her own. _— Waller. 

The anfwer to one who afked what time was, fi on rogas 
intelligo ; that is, the more I think of time, the lefs I under- 
ftand it; might perfuade one, that time, which reveals all 
other things, is itfelf not to be difcovered. Locke. 

2. To impart from heaven. 

The fufferings of this life are not to be compared with the 

glory which fhall be revealed in us. Romans viii. 18. 
Revea Ler. 2. f. [from reveal. ] 
1. Difcoverer ; one that fhows or makes known. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things un- 
feen, as a ftable affent unto things inevident, upon authority 
of the divine revealer. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The lives of the revealers may be juftly fet over againft the 


Rowe. 


revelation, to find whether they agree. Atterbury. 
2. One that difcovers to view. í 
He brought a taper ; the rcvealer light 
Expos’d both crime and criminal to tight. Dryden. 


To RE/VEL. v. n. [Skinner derives it from reveiller, Fr. to 
awake; Mr. Lye from raveelen, Dutch, to rove loofely about, 
which is much countenanced by the old phrafe, revél-rout. } 

x. To feaft with loofe and clamorous merriment, 
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My honey love, 
Will we return unto thy father’s houfc, 
And revel it as bravely as the beft. 
We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two, 
Tybalt being flain fo late, 
It may be thought we held him carelefsly, 
Being our kinfman, if we revel much. Shakefp. 
Antony, that revels long o’ nights, 
Is up. Shakefp. Julus Cefar, 
We fhall have revelling to-night 5 
I will affume thy part in fome difguife. 
He can report you more odd tales 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 
That revell’d here in Sherewoody 
Though he ne’er fhot in his bow. 
Were the doctrine new, 
That the earth mov’d, this day would make it true 5 
For every part to dance and revel gocs, 


Shiakefp 


Shakefp3 


Benj. Fohnfon. 


They tread the air, and fall not where they rofe., Donne: 
Whene’er I revel’d in the women’s bow’rs ; 

For firft I fought her but at loofer hours : 

The apples fhe had gather'd fmelt moft fweet. Prior. 


BaT: n. f. [from the verb.] A feaft with loofe and noify 
ollity. 
i Let them pinch th’ unclean knight, 
And afk him, why, that hour of fairy revel, 
In their fo facred paths he dares to tread ? Shakefp. 
They could do no lefs but, under your fair conduct, 
Crave leave to view thefe ladies, and intreat 
An hour of revels with them. Shakefp. 
To Reve. v. a. [revello, Lat.] To retract; to draw back. 
Thofe, who mifcarry, efcape by their flood, revelling the 
humours from their lungs. Harvey: 
REVEL-ROUT: 2. f. A mob; an unlawful affembly of a 


rabble. ; Ainfworth. 
For this his minion, the revel- rout is done: 
—I have been told, that you 
Are frequent in your vifitation toher. Rowe’s Fane Shore. 


REVELA'TION. n. f. [from revelation, Fr.] “Difcovery ; com- 
munication ; cammunication of facred and myfterious truths 
by a teacher from heaven. 

When the divine revelations were committed to writing, 
the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers of them, that they 
numbered even the letters of the Old Teftament. D. of Pie. 

As the gofpel appears in refpect of the law to be a clearer 
revelation of the myftical part, fo it is a far more benign dif- 
penfation of the practical part. Sprate 

Re/vELLER. n. f. [from revel.] One who feafts with noify jollity, 

Fairies black, grey, green and white, 


You moonfhine revellers attend your office. Shake/p. 
Unwelcome revellers, whofe lawlefs joy 
Pains the fage ear, and hurts the fober eye. Popes 


RE'vELRY. n. f. [from revel.] Loofe jollity ; feftive mirth. 
Forget this new-fall’n dignity, 
And fall into our ruftick revelry. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In faffron robe with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feaft, and revelry; 
With matk and antick pageantry. 
To REVENGE. v.a. [revencher, revancher, Fr.] 
1. Toreturn an injury. 
2. To vindicate by punifhment of an enemy. 
If our hard fortune no compaffion draws, 
The gods are juft, and will revenge our caute. Dryden. 
3. To wreak one’s wrongs on him that inflicted them. With 
the reciprocal pronoun. 
Come, Antony and young Odtavius, 
Revenge yourfelves alone on Cafius. — Shake/p. Ful. Cæfar. 
It is a quarrel moft unnatural, 
To be reveng’d on him that loveth thee. Shake/p. Rich. Ill. 
Northumberland flew thy father; 
And thine, lord Clifford ; and you vow’d revenge : 
If I be not, heav’ns be reveng’d on me ! Shakefp. 
Edom hath revenged himfelf upon Judah. Ezek. xxv. 12. 
O Lord, vifit me, and revenge me of my perfecutors. Fer. 
Who fhall come to ftand againft thee, to be revenged for 
the unrighteous men ? Wifdom xii. 12. 
Your fury of a wife, 
Not yet content to be reveng’d on you, 
Th’ agents of your paffion will purfue. Dryden. 
Reve'nGe. n. f. [revenche, revanche, Fr.] Return of an injury. 
Revenges burn in them: for their dear caufes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified man. Shakefp. Macbeth 
May we, with the witnefs of a good confcience, purfue hifi 
with further revenge. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windyor. 
I will make mine arrows drunk with blood; from the Ke 
ginning of revenges upon the enemy. Deutr. xxxii. 42. 
_Peradventure he will be enticed, and we thall prevail againft 
him, and take our revenge on him. Fer. xX. 10. 
Deformed perlons are commonly even with nature 5 for as 
nature has done ill by them, fothcy do by nature ; being vo.d 
of natural affection, they have their revenge of nature. Bacon. 
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What will not ambition and revenge defcend to. Milton. 
The fatyr in a rage 
Forgets his bus’nefs is to laugh and bite, 
And will of death and dire revenges write. _ Dryden. 
Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an impunity to any 
perfon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Broome. 
REVE'NGEFUL: adj. (frem revenge.] Vindictive ; full of re- 
venge ; full of vengeance. 
May my hands 
Never brandifh more revengeful fteel 
Over the glittering helmet of my foe. 
If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 
Lo! here I lend thee this fharp-pointed fword, 
Which hide in this true breaft. Shakefp. Richard III. 
Into my borders now Jarbas falls, 


Shake/p. Rich. II, 


And my revengeful brother fcales the walls. Denham. 
Repenting England, this revengeful day, 
To Philip’s manes did an off’ring bring. Dryden. 


REVE/‘NGEFULLY. adv, [from revengeful.] Vindictively. 
He {mil’d revengefully, and leap’d 

Upon the floor ; thence gazing at the fkies, 

His eye-balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance ; 

Gods I accufe you not. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 

REVENGER. n. f. [from revenge. ] 
1. One who revenges; one who wreaks his own or another’s 
injuries. 
May be, that better reafon will aflwace 
The rafh revenger’s heat ; words, well difpos’d, 
Have fecret pow’r t’appeafe enflamed rage. Fairy Queen. 
I do not know, 
Wherefore my father fhould revengers want, 
Having a fon and friends. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 
So fhall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his iflue, by a dreadful fate. Sandys’s Paraphra/fe. 
Morocco’s monarch 
Had come in perfon, to have feen and known 
The injur’d world’s revenger and his own. 
2. One who punifhes crimes. 

What government can be imagined, without judicial pro- 
ceedings ? and what methods of judicature, without a reli- 
gious oath, which fuppofes an omnifcient being, as confcious 
to its falfehood or truth, and a revenger of perjury. Bentley. 

RevENGEMENT. 2./. [from revenge.]| Vengeance ; return of 
an injury. 


Waller. 


It may dwell 

In her fon’s flefh to mind revengement, 

And be for all chafte dames an endlefs monument. ` F. 9, 

By the perclofe of the fame verfe, vagabond is underftood 
for fuch a one as travelleth in fear of revengement. Raleigh, 

Reve/NGINGLY. adv. [from revenging.] With vengeance 5 
vindictively. 
I’ve bely’d a lady, 
The princefs of this country ; and the air on’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Revenue. n. f. [revenu, Fr. Its accent is uncertain.) In- 

come ; annual profits received from lands or other funds. 

They privily fend over unto them the revenues, wherewith 
they are there maintained. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

She bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 
And in her heart fcorns our poverty. Shake/p. Hen, VI. 
Only I retain 

The name and all th’ addition to a king ; 

The fway, revenue, beloved fons, be yours. Shakefp. 

Many offices are of fo fmall revenue, as not to furnifh a 
man with what is fufficient for the fupport of his life. Temple. 

If the woman could have been contented with golden eggs, 


fhe might have kept that revenue on ftill. L’Eftrange. 
His vaffals eafy, and the owner bleft, 
They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reft: 
Not foa nation’s revenues are paid ; 
The fervant’s faults are on the mafter laid. Swift. 


To Reve'RB. v. a. [reverbero, Lat.] To ftrike againft; to 
reverberate. Not in ufe. 
Refetve thy ftate, with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs : 
The youngeft daughter does not love thee leaft ; 
Nor are thofe empty hearted, whofe loud found 
Reverbs no hollownefs. Shake/p. King Lear. 
REVE’RBERANT. adj. [reverberans, Lat.] Refounding ; beat- 
ing back. The reading in the following paffage fhould be, I 
think, reverberant. 
Hollow your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling goffip of the air 
; Cry out, Olivia! Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To REVE’/RBERATE. v. a. [reverbero, Lat. reverberer, Fr.] 
1. To beat back. 
è Start 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And ev'n at hand a drum is ready brac’d, 
That fhal! reverberate all as well'as thine. Shakefp. K. Jobn. 
Nor doth he know them for aught, 
Till he behold them formed in th’ applaufe 
Where they’re extended ; which, like an arch, reverb’rates 
The found again. Shake/p. 
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As the fight of the eye is like a glafs, fo is the ear a 
inuous cave, with a hard bone, to ftop and reverberate the 
found. Bacon. 
As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are at the cx- 
pence of walls to receive and reverberate the faint rays of the 
fun, fo we, by the help of a good foil, equal the produétion 
of warmer countries. Swift. 
. To heat in an intenfe furnace, where the flame is reverbe- 

rated upon the matter to be melted or cleaned. 
Crocus martis, that is fteel corroded with vinegar or ful- 
phur, and after reverberated with fire, the load{tone will not 


catty act. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To REVE’RBERATE. v.n. 


1. To be driven back ; to bound back. 
The rays of royal majefty reverberated fi 
Villerio, that they’ difpetled M clouds. 3 diss San 
2. To refound. 
REVERBERA’TION. n.f. [reverberation, Fr. fro : i 
The act of beating Seine back. f elle I) 

To the reflection of vifibles, fmall glaffes fuffice; but to 
the reverberation of audibles, are required greater (paces. Bac. 

The firft repetitions follow very thick; for two parallel 
walls beat the found back on each other, like the feveral re- 
verberations of the fame image from two oppolite looking- 
glaffes. ; Addifen. 

_ REVE'RBERATORY. ad. [reverberatoire, Fr.) Returning ; 
beating back. x 

Good lime may be made of all kinds of flints, but they are 

hard to burn, except in a reverberatory kiln. Moxon. 
To REVERE. v.a. [reverer, Fr. revereor, Lat.] To reve- 
rence; to honour ; to venerate ; to regard with awe. 

An emperor often ftamp’d on his coins the face or orna- 
ments of his collegue, and we may {uppofe Lucius Verus 
would omit no opportunity of doing honour to Marcus 
Aurelius, whom he rather revered as his fathcr, than treated 
as his partner in the empire. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Jove fhall again revere your pow’r, 


And rife a fwan, or fall a fhow’r. Prior. 
Taught ’em how clemency made pow’r rever'd, 

And that the prince belov’d was truly fear’d. Prior. 
In my conqueft be thy might declar’d, 

And for thy juftice be thy name rever’d. Prior. 


REVERENCE. n.f. [reverence, Fr. reverentia, Lat.] 
1. Veneration ; refpect ; awful regard. 
God is greatly to be feared in the affembly of the faints ; 
and to be had in reverence of all about him,  P/. Ixxxix. 7. 
When quarrels and factions are carried openly, it is a fign 


the reverence of government is loft. Bacon’s Effays. 
Higher of the genial bed, 
And with myfterious reverence I deem. Milton. 


In your prayers, ufe reverent poftures and the loweft ge- 
ftures of humility, remembring that we {peak to God, in our 
reverence to whom we cannot exceed. Taylor. 

A poet cannot have too great a reverence for readers. Dryd. 

The fear, acceptable to God, isa filial fear; an awful re- 
verence of the divine nature, proceeding from a juft efteem of 
his perfections, which produces in us an inclination to his 
fervice, and an unwillingnefs to offend him. Rogers. 

2. Act of obeifance ; bow ; courtefy. 

Now lies he there, 

And none fo poor to do him reverence. Shakefp. Ful. Caf. 

Mordecai bowed not, nor did him reverence. Efih. iii. 2. 
He led her eas’ly forth, 

Where Godfrey fat among his lords and peers, 

She rev’rence did, then blufh’d as one difmay’d, 

Had not men the hoary heads rever’d, 

Or boys paid reverence, when a man appear’d, 

Both mutt have dy’d. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Upftarts the bedlam, 

And reverence made, accofted thus the queen. 

The monarch 

Commands into the court the beauteous Emily : 

So call’d, fhe came ; the fenate rofe and paid 

Becoming rev’rence to the royal maid. 

3. Title of the clergy. 
Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. Shate/p. Hen. V. 
4. Poetical title of a father. 
O my dear father! let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms, that my two fifters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shake/p. King Lear. 
To Re/vERENCE, v.a. [fromthe noun.] To regard with re- 
verence; to regard with awful refpect. : 
Thofe that I rev’rence, thofe I fear, the wife ; 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs, worthily fince they 


Fairfax. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. Milton. 
He flew Aetion, but defpoil’d him not ; 
Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot ; 
Arm’d as he was, he fent him whole below, 
And reverenc’d thus the manes of his foe. Drydin. 
As 
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As his coodnefs will forbid us to dread him as flaves, fo his 
majetty will command us to reverence him as fons. Rogers. 
RE'VERENCER. 7./. [from reverence.] One who regards with 
eT he Athenians quite funk in their affairs, had little com- 
merce with the reft of Greece, and were become great reve- 
rencers of crowned heads. é Swift. 
Re’vereNnD. adj. (reverend, Fr. reverendus, Lat.] 
t. Venerable ; deferving reverence ; expecting refpect by his 
appearance. ; s , 
Let his lack of years be no impediment, to let him lack a 
reverend eftimation. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Reverend and gracious fenators. Shake. 
Onias, who had been high prieft, reverend in converfation, 
and gentle in condition, prayed for the Jews. 2 Mac. xv. 12. 
Rev'rend old man! lo hte confeft he ftands. Pope. 
4, The honorary epithet of the clergy. We ftile a clergyman, 
reverend ; a bifhop, right reverend; an archbifhop, moft re- 
verend. 
A reverend fire among them came, 
Who preach’d converfion and repentance. Milton. 
REVERENT. adj. [reverens, Lat.] Humble; exprefling fub- 
miffion ; teftifying veneration. 
They forthwith to the place 
. Repairing where he judg’d them, proftrate fell 
Before him reverent. Milton's Parad:fe Loft. 
Meetthen the fenior, far renown’d for fenfe, 
With rev’rent awe, but decent confidence. Pope. 
REVERE'NTIAL. aaj. [reverentielle, Fr. from reverent.] Ex- 
preffing reverence ; proceeding from awe and veneration. 
That oaths made in reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath may any forfwear. Donne. 
The leaft degree of contempt weakens religion ; it properly 
confifting in a reverential efteem of things facred. South. 
The reafon of the inftitution being forgot, the after-ages 
perverted it, fuppofing only a reverential gratitude paid to the 
earth as the common parent. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 
All look up, with reverential awe, 
At crimes that *{cape, or triumph o’er the law. Pope. 
ReveRENTIALLY. adv. [from reverential.] With fhow of 
reverence. 
The Jews, reverentially declining the fituation of their 
temple, place their beds from North to South. Brown. 
Re'VERENTLY. adv. [from reverent.] Refpedtfully ; with 
awe; with reverence. 


Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. Shake/p. 
To neareft ports their fhatter’d fhips repair, 

Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw’d ; 
So reverently men quit th’ open air, 

When thunder fpeaks th’ angry gods abroad. Dryden. 


Then down with all thy boafted volumes, down ; 

Only referve the facred one : 

Low, reverently low, 

Make thy ftubborn knowledge bow : 

To look to heav’n be blind to all below. Prior: 

REVE'RER. n. f. [from revere.] One who venerates ; one who 
reveres. 

When the divine revelations were committed to writing, 
the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers of them, that it was the 
bufinefs of the Maforites, to number not only the feétions 
and lines, but even the words and letters of the Old Tefta- 
ment. Government of the Tongue. 

Reversal. n. f. [from reverfe.] Change of fentence. 
The king, in the reverfal of the attainders of his partakers, 
had his will. Bacon’s Henry VIL. 
To REVE’RSE. v. a. [reverfus, Lat.] 
1. To turn upfide down. 
~ A pyramid reverfed may ftand upon his point, if balanced 
by admirable fkill. Temples Mifcellanies. 
2. Yo overturn ; to fubvert. 
Thefe now controul a wretched people’s fate, 


Thefe can divide, and thefe rever/e the ftate. Pope. 
3. To turn back. 
Michacl’s {word ftay’d not ; 
But with fwift wheel rever/e, deep entring fhar’d 
Satan’s right fide. Milton. 


4. To contradict ; to repeal. 

Better it was in the eye of his underftanding, that fome- 
time an erroneous fentence definitive fhould prevail, til] the 
fame authority, perceiving fuch overfight, might afterwards 
correct or reverfe it, than that ftrifes fhould have refpite to 
grow, and not come fpeedily unto fome end. Hooker’s Pref. 

A decree was made, that they had forfeited their liberties ; 
and albeit they made great moans, yet could they not pro- 
cure this fentence to be rever/ed. Hayward. 

Death, his doom which I 

To mitigate thus plead, not to rever/e, 

To better life fhall yield him. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Though grace may have reverfed the condemning fentence, 
and fealed the finner’s pardon before God, yet it may have 
left no tranfcript of that pardon in the finner’s breaft. South, 

Thofe feem to do belt, who, taking ufeful hints from 
facts, carry them in their minds to be judged of, by what 
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they fhall find in hiftory to confirm or rever/e thefe imperfect 
obfervations. Locke. 
5. To turn to the contrary. 
Thete plain charadters we rarely find, 
Though ftrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind; 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole, 
Or affectations quite rever/e the foul. 
6. To put each in the place of the other. 
With what tyranny cuftom, governs. men; it makes that 
reputable in one age, which was a vice in another, and re- 


Pope. 


verfes even the diftinctions of good and evil. Rogers. 
7. To recall; to renew. Objolete. 
Well knowing true all he.did rehearfe, 
And to his frefh remembrance did reven/e 
The ugly view of his deformed crimes. Fairy Queecn. 


ToReve'rse. v.n. [revertere, reverfus, Lat.] To return. Spen/. 
Reve'rse. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Change ; viciffitude. 
The ftrange reverfe of fate you fee ; 
I pity'd you, now you may pity me. Dryden’s Aurengz. 
By a ftrange reverfe of things, Juftinian’s law, which for 
many ages was neglected, docs now obtain, and the Theo- 
dofian code is in a manner antiquated. Baker. 
2. A contrary ; an oppofite. 
Count Tariff appeared the rever/e of Goodman fact. Add. 
The performances, to which God has annexed the promifes 
of eternity, are juft the yeverfe of all the pur{uits of fenfe. Rog. 
3. [Revers, Fr.] The fide of the coin on which the head is 
not imprefled. 
As the Romans fet down the image and infcription of the 
conful, afterward of the emperor on the one fide, fo they 


changed the rever/e always upon new events. Camden. 
Our guard upon the royal fide ; 
On the reverfe our beauty’s pride. Waller. 


Several reverfes are owned to be the reprefentations of an- 
tique figures. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
REVERSIBLE. adj. [reverfible, Fr. from reverfe.] Capable of 
being reverfed. 
Reve’rsion. n. f. [reverfion, Fr. from reverfe.] 
1. The ftate of being to be pofleffed after the death of the pre- 
fent pofleffor. 
As were our England in reverfion his, 

And he our fubjects next degree in hope. Shake/p. Rich. II. 

A life in reverfion is not half fo valuable, as that which 
may at prefent be entered on. Hammona’s Fundamentals. 

2. Succeffion ; right of fucceffion. 

He was very old, and had out-lived moft of his friends; 
many perfons of quality being dead, who had, for recom- 
pence of fervices, procured the rever/ion of his office. Claren. 

Upon what ground can a man promife himfelf a future re- 
pentance, who cannot promile himfelf a futurity ? whole life 
depends upon his breath, and is fo reftrained to the prefent, 
that it cannot fecure to itfelf the rever/ion of the very next 
minute. South’s Sermons. 

So many candidates there ftand for wit, 

A place at court is {carce fo hard to get: 

In vain they croud each other at the door ; 

For e’en reverfions are all begg’d before. Dryden. 

REVE’RSIONARY. adj. [from reverfion.] ‘To be enjoyed in 
fucceffion. 

There are multitudes of reverfionary patents and rever/ionary 
promifes of preferments. Arbuthnot. 

To REVERT. vw. a. [reverto, Lat.] 
1. To change; to turn to the contrary. 
Wretched her fubjeéts, gloomy fits the queen, 

Till happy chance revert the cruel fcene ; 

And apifh felly, with her wild refort 


Of wit and jeft, difturbs the folemn court. Prior. 
2. To reverberate. 
The ftream boils 
Around the ftone, or from the hollow’d bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow. Thomfan. 


To REVERT. v. n. [revertir, old Fr.] To return ; to fall back. 
My arrows, 
Too flightly timbred for fo loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
If his tenant and patentee fhall difpofe of his gift without 
his kingly affent, the lands fhall revert to the king. Bacon. 
Revert. n. J. [from the verb.] Return; recurrence. A mu- 
fical term. 
Hath not mufick her figures the fame with rhetorick ? what 
is a revert but her antiftrophe ? Peacham of Mujick. 
REvE/RTIBLE. adj. [from revert.] Returnable. 
Reve RY. 2. f. [re/verie, Fr.] Loofe mufing ; irregular thought. 
Revery is when ideas float in our mind, without any rc- 
flection or regard of the underftanding. Locke. 
If the minds of men were laid open, we fhould fee but 
little difference between that of the wife man and thatvof the 
fool ; there are infinite reveries and numberlefs extravagancies 
pafs through both. Addijon. 
I am really {o far gone, as to take pleafure in reveries of 
this kind. Pope. 
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To Reve’st. vla. [reveflir, revêtir, Fr. reveflio, Lat.] 
1, To clothe again. 
Her, nathlefs, 
Th’ enchanter finding fit for his intents, , 
Did thus revefl, and deckt with due habiliments: 
When thou of life reneweft the feeds, 

The withered fields reve/ their chearful weeds. 
2. To reinveft ; to veft again in 2 poffeffion or office. 
REVE'STIARY. n. f. [revefliaire, Fr. from reveflio, Lat.] Place 

wherc drefles are repofited. 

The effectual power of words the Pythagoreans extolled ; 
the impious Jews afcribed all miracles to a name, which was 
ingraved in the reveftiary of the temple. Camden’s Remains. 

Revicrion. n.f. [revicium, Lat.] Return to life. 

If the Rabines prophecy fucceed, we fhall conclude the 
days of the phenix, not in its own, but in the laft and gene- 
ral fames, without all hope of revidiion, Brown. 

To REVYCTUAL. vV. a. [re and vidtual. | To ftock with vic- 
tuals again. 

It hath been objected, that I put into Ireland, and fpent 
much time there, taking care to revicfual myfelf and none 
of the reft. Raleigh's Apology. 

To REVIEW. v. a. [re and view.] 
1. To look back. 
So fwift he flies, that his reviewing eye 


Spenfer. 


Wotton. 


Has loft the chafers, and his ear the cry. Denham. 
2. To fee again. 
I thall review Sicilia; for whofe fight 
I have a woman’s longing. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 


3. To confidet over again ; to retrace ; to reexamine. 
Segrais fays, that the Æneis is an imperfect work, and that 
death prevented the divine poet from reviewing it; and, for 


that reafon, he had condemned it to the fire. Dryden. 
Shall I the long laboricus fcene review, 
And open all the wounds of Greece anew. Pope. 


4. To furvey ; to overlook ; to examine. 
Revie’w. n.f. [reveué, Fr. from the verb.] Survey ; re- 
examination. 

We make a general review of the whole work, and a ge- 
neral review of nature ; that, by comparing them, their full 
correfpondency may appear. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

The works of nature will bear a thoufand views and re- 
views ; the more narrowly we look into them, the more oc- 
cafion we fhal! have to admire. Atterbury s Sermons. 

To REVI'LE. v.a. [re and vile.] To reproach; to vilify; 
to treat with contumely. 
Afked for their pafs by every fquib, 

That lift at will them to revile or {nib. 

I read in’s looks 

Matter againft me ; and his eye revil’d 

Meas his abject object. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

Fear not the reproach of men, neither be afraid of their 
revilings. Jfaiah li. 7. 

She ftill beareth him an invincible hatred, revileth him to 
his face, and raileth at him in all companies. Swijt. 

Revi'‘Le. n. f. [from the verb.] Reproach; contumely ; ex- 
probration. Not ufed, but elegant. 
I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myfelf,—to whom 
The gracious judge, without revile, reply’d. Milton. 
Revirer. n. f. [from revile.] One who reviles; one who 
treats another with contumelious terms. 

The bittereft revilers are often half-witted people. G. of T. 

ReviLinciy. adv. [from revile.] inan opprobrious manner ; 
with contumely. 

The love I bear to the civility of expreffion will not fuffer 
me to be revilingly broad. _ Maine. 

Revi'sat. n. f. [from revife.] Review ; reexamination. — 

The revifal of thefe letters has been a kind of examination 
of confcience to me ; fo fairly and faithfully have I fet down 
in them the undifguifed ftate of the mind. Pope. 

To REVISE. v. a. [revifus, Lat.] To review3 to overlook. 
Lintot will think your price too much 5 
Not, Sir, if you revife it, and retouch. 
Revise. n. f. [from the yerb.] 
1. Review ; recxamination. 

The author is to be excufed, who never, in regard to his 
eyes and other impediments, gives himfelf the trouble of cor- 
rections and revifes. Boyle. 

2. Among printers, a fecond proof of a fheet corrected. 

Revi‘ser. n, f. [revifewr, Fr. from revije.) Examiner; fuper- 
intendant. 

Revision. n. f. [revifion, Fr. from revife.] Review. 

To Revi'sir. v.a. [revifiter, Fr. revifo, revifito, Lat. J To 
vifit again. 


Spenfer. 


Pope. 


Thee I revifit fafe, 
And feel thy fov’reign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revifit Ji not thefe eyes, that rowl in vain, 


To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 
Let the pale fire ihe Thebes, and bear 
Thefe pleafing orders to the tyrant’s ear. Pope’s Statius. 


REVIVAL. 2. f. [from revive. ] Recall from a ftate of lan- 
guour, oblivion, oF obicurity. 
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To REVI'VE. v. n. [revivre, Fr. revivo, Lat. ] 
1. To return to life. 
The Lord heard Elijah, and the 
unto him again, and he revrved. 
So he dies ; 
But foon revives : death over him no power 
Shall long ufurp. Milton. 
2. To return to vigour or fame; to rife from languour, obli- 
vion, or obfcurity. ; 
I revive at this laft fight, affur’d that man fhall live. Milt, 
To REVIVE. v.a. 
1. To bring to life again. 
Spot more delicious, than thofe gardens feign'd 
Of reviv’d Adonis. Milton. 
9. To raife from languour, infenfibility, or oblivion. r 
Noife of arms, or view of martial guife, 
Might not revive defire of knightly exercife. Fa. Queena 
God lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving in our 


bondage. Ezra ix. 8: 


foul of the child came 
I Kings xvii. 22. 


3. To renew ; to recolle&t ; to bring back to the memory. 


The memory is the power to revive again in our minds 
thofe ideas, which after imprinting have been laid afide out 


of fight. Locke. 
The mind has a power in many cafes to revive perceptions, 


which it has once had. Locke, 
4. To quicken; to roufe. 

I fthould revive the foldiers hearts 5 

Becaufe I ever found them as myfelf. Shake/p. 
What firt Æneas in this place beheld, 

Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell’d. Dryden. 
Old Egeus only could revive his fon, 

Who various changes of the world had known. Dryden. 


REVIVER. 7% f- [from revive.) That which invigorates or 
Tevives. 
To REVIVIFICATE. v.a. [revivifier, Fr. re and vivifico, 
Lat.] To recall to life. 
ReEviviFIca’TION. 2. f. [from revivificate.] The act of re- 
recalling to life. 
As long as an infant is in the womb of its parent, fo long 
are thefe medicines of revivification in preparing. Spectator. 
Raveni a ey n. f. [revivi/co, revivifcentia, Lat.] Renewal 
of life. 
Scripture makes mention of a reftitution and revivi/cency of 
all things at the end of the world. Burnet. 
Reunion. n. f. [reunion, Fr. re and union.] Return to a ftate 
of junCture, cohefion, or concord. 
She, that fhould all parts to reunion bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faften fundred parts in one. 
To Reuni'rE. v.a. [re and unite.] 
1. To join again; to make one whole a fecond time ; to join 
what is divided. 
By this match the line of Charles the great 
Was reunited to the crown of France. Shake/p. Henry V. 
2: To reconcile ; to make thofe at variance one. 
To Reuni’TE. v.n. Tocohere again. 
REVOCABLE. adj. [revocable Fr. revoco, revocabilis, Lat.] 
1. That may be recalled. 
Howfoever you fhew bitternefs, do not a¢t any thing that 
is not revocable. Bacons Effays. 
2: That may be repealed. 
RE'VOCABLENESS. 1. f. [from revocable.] The quality of being 
revocable. 
To Re'vocaTE. v.a. [revoco, Lat. ] To recall ; to call back. 
His fucceffor, by order, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did revocate 
And re-aflume his liberalities. Daniel’s Civil War. 
Re'vocaTIon. n. f. [revocation, Fr. revocatio, Lat.] 
1. AG of recalling. 
One, that faw the people bent for the revocation of Calvin, 
gave him notice of their affection. Hooker. 
2. State of being recalled. ; 
Elaiana’s king commanded Chenandra to tell him that he 
had received advice of his revocation. . Howel's Vocal Fore/t. 
3. Repeal; reverfal. 
If a grievance be inflicted on a perlon, he may appeal, it 
is not neceflary to pray a revocation of fuch a grievance. Ayliffe. 
To REVO'KE. v. a. [revoquer, Fr. revoco, Lat. ] 
1. To repeal; to reverfe. 
That fociety hath before confented, without revoking the 
fame after. Hooker, b.i. J. 10. 
When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the whole 
caufe for which it was made ftill remaining, do we not herein 
revoke our very own decd, and upbraid ourfelyes with folly, 
yea all that werc makers of it with overfight and error. Fook. 
What reafon is there, but that thofe grants and privileges 


Donne. 


fhould be revoked, or reduced to the firft intention. Spenfer. 
Without my Aurengzcbe I cannot live 5 
Revoke his doom, of elfe my Jentence give. Dryden. 


2. To check ; to repreís. 

She ftrove their fudden rages to revoke, 
hat at the laft fupprefling fury mac, ' 
They ’gan abftain. Fairy Queen, das 
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3._To draw back. 


Shame were to revoke 


The forward footing for an hidden fhade. Fairy Queen. 
Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
‘Their flowing waves into them/lelves again, ash 


Revo’kement. mf. [from revoke. } 
ittle in ule. 
maar Let it be nois’d, 
That through our interceffion, this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shake/p. Henry VIJ. 
To REVOLU. v. m:[revolter, Fr. revoltare, Italian. ] 
1. To fall off from one to another. It denotes fomething of 
pravity or rebellion. 
All will revolt from me, and turn to him, 
Our difcontented counties do revolt, 
Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakefp. K. Johny 
Jalon and his company revolted from the kingdom. 2 Mac. 
his people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart ; they 
are revolted and gone. Fer. Ve 53» 
2. Lo change: Not in ufe. 
You are already love’s firm votary, 
And cannot foon revolt and change your mind. 
REVOLT. n. j. [revolte, Fr. trom the verb. ] 
1. Delertion ; change of fides. 
He was greatly ttrengthened, and the enemy as much en- 
feebled by daily revolts. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
= If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, may not 
thofe two parts of the monarchy be too powerful for the reft, 
in cafe of a revolt. Addijon’s State of the War. 
2. A revolter; one who changes fides. Not in ufe: 
You ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Nero’s, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England. Shakefp. King Jobn, 
3. Grofs departure from duty. 
Your daughter hath made a grofs revolt ; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ftranger. Shake/p. 
REVOLTED. part. adj. [from revolt.} Having fwerved from duty. 
Thou fingle haft maintain’d 
Againft revolted multitudes the caule of truth. Milton, 
REvo‘LTER. 2. f. [from revolt.} One who changes fides ; a 
deferter; a renegade. 
Fair honour that thou doft thyGod, in trufling 
He will accept thee to defend his caufe, 
A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. Afilton’s Agoniftes, 
ò He was not a revolter from the truth, which he had once 
embraced. Atterbury’s Sermons, 
Thofe, who are negligent or revolters, fhall perifh. Swift, 
To REvo‘LvE. v. n. [revolvo, Lat.] 
3. To rollin acircle; to perform a revolution. 
They do not revolve about any common center. Cheyne, 
' Tf the earth revolve thus, each houfe near the equator muft 
move a thoufand miles an hour. /Vatts’s Impr. of the Mind. 
Each revolving year, 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. Pope. 
| 2. To fall ina regular courfe of changing poffeflors ; to devolve. 
On the defertion of an appeal, the jurifdiGtion does p/o 
jure revolve to the judge a quo. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
© To Revo'Lve. v.a. [revolvo, Lat.] 
1. Toroll any thing round. 
Then in the Eaft her turn the fhines, 


Revocation; repeal ; 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 
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Revolv’d on heav’n’s great axis. Milton. 
2. Toconfider; to meditate on. 
You may revolve what tales I told you 
`x Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. Shakefp. 


REVOLUTION. n. f. [revolution, Fr. revolutus, Lat.] 
1. Courfe of any thing which returns to the point at which it 
began to move. 
On their orbs impofe 
Such reftlefs revolution, day by day 
Repeated. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
They will be taught by the diurnal revolution of the hea- 


vens. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, 
2. Space meafured by fome revolution. 


At certain revolutions are they brought, 
And feel by turns the bitter change. Milton, 
Meteors have no more time allowed them for their mount- 


ing, than the fhort revolution of a day. Dryden. 
The Perfian wept over his army, that within the revolution 
of a fingle age, not a man would be left alive. Wake. 


3. Change in the ftate of a government or country. It is uied 
among us xa’ t¥oxnv, for the change produced by the admif- 
fion of king William and queen Mary. 

4. Rotation in general; returning motion. 

Fear 
Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenfelels head. Milton, 

To Revoir. v. a. [revanir, Fr. re and vomit.] To vomit; 
to vomit again. ; 

They might caft it up, and take more vomiting and revo- 
miting what they drink. Hakewill on Providence. 

Revu'tsion. 2. j. [revulfion, Fr. revulfus, Lat.) The act of 
revolving or drawing humours from a remote part of the body. 

Derivation differs from revul/ion only in the meafure of the 
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diftance, and the force of the medicines ufed : if we draw it 
to fome very remote or contrary part, we call it revulfton ; 
if only to fome neighbouring place, and gentle means, 
we call it derivation. y M Tumours. 

There isa way of revulfion to let blood in an adverfe 
part. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

I had heard of fome ftrange cures of frenzies, by cafual 
applications of fire to the lower parts, which feems reafonable 
enough, by the violent revulfion it may make of humours 
from the head: Temple's Mifcellanies, 

To REWA/RD, v. a [re and award, to give in return.” 
Skinner. ] 
1. To give in return. 

Thou haft retarded me good, whereas I have rewarded 
thee evil. I Sam. xxiv. 173 

They rewarded me evil for good. Pfalm xxxv. 12. 

2. To repay; to recompenfe for fomething good. 
To judge th’ unfaithful dead, but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into blifs. Milton 
The fupreme being rewards the juft, and punifhes the un- 
juft. Broome’s Notes on the Odyfjey. 
Rewa’rp. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, Recompenfe given for good. 

Rewards and punifhments do always prefuppofe fomething 
willingly done well or ill; without which refpect, though we 
may fometimes receive good, yet then it is only a benefit and 

not a reward. Hooker, b.i. f. 9. 

They have a good reward for their labour. Eccluf. iv. 9. 

To myfelf I owe this due regard, 

Not to make love my gift, but my reward. Dryden. 

Men have confented to the immortality of the foul and the 
recompenfes of another world, promifing to themfelves fome 
rewards of virtue after this life. Tillotfon. 

2. It is fometimes ufed with a mixture of irony, for punifhment 
or recompenfe of evil. 
REWA'RDABLE. adj. [from reward.] Worthy of reward. 

Men’s actions are judged, whether in their own nature re- 
wardable or punifhable. Hooker, b. i. f. 9. 

The action that is but indifferent, and without reward, if 
done only upon our own choice, is an act of religion, and 
rewardable by God, if done in obedience to our fuperiors. 

Laylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

REWA'RDER. n. f. [from reward.) One that rewards; one 
that recompentes. 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakefp. Rich. TI. 

As the fupreme Being is the only proper judge of our per- 
fections, fo is he the only fit rewarder of them. Addifon. 

Ill judges, as well- as rewarders, have popular aflemblies 
been, of thofe who beft deferved from them. Swift. 

To REwo'Rp. v.a. [re and word.) To repeat in the fame words. 
Bring me to the teft, 
And I the matter will reword; which madnefs 
Would gambol from. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
RHABARBARATE. adj. [from rhabarbara, Lat.] Impregnated 
or tinctured with rhubarb. 

The falt humours muft be evacuated by the fennate, rha- 
barbarate, and {weet manna purgers, with acids added, or the 
purging waters. Floyer on the Humours. 

Rua’spomancy. 2. f. [p¢8dG@ and paileix.] Divination by 
a wand, 

Of peculiar shabdomancy is that which is ufed in mineral 
difcoveries, with a forked hazel, commonly called Mofes’s 
rod, which, freely held forth, will ftir and play if any mine 
be under it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

RuaPsonpist. n. f. [from rhapfody.] One who writes without 
regular dependence of one part upon another. 

Afk our rhapfodift, if you have nothing but the excellence 
and lovelinefs of virtue to preach, atid no future rewards or 
punifhments, how many vicious wretches will you ever re- 
claim. _  Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

RHA’PSODY. n. f. [fabudia ; pærlw, to few, and adn, a 
fong.] Any number of parts joined together, without ne- 
ceflary dependence or natural conneétion. 

Such a deed, as {weet religion makes 

A rhapfody of words. Shake/p. Hamlet, 

This confufion and rhap/ody of difficulties was not to be fup- 
pofed in each fingle finner. Hammond. 

He, that makes no reflexions on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhap/ody of tales fit for the entertainment of 
others. Locke. 

The words flide over the ears, and vanith like a rhapfody 
of evening tales. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, 

RHE’TORICK. n. f. [prlogixn; rhetorique, Fr. ] 

1. The actof {peaking not merely with propricty, 
and elegance. 

We could not allow him an orator, who had the beft 
thoughts, and who knew all the rules of rhetorique, if he had 
not acquired the art of ufing them. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

_Of the paffions, and how they are moved, Ariftotle, in 
his fecond book of rhetorick, hath admirably difcourfed in a 
little compafs, Locke's Thoughts on Reading. 

Grammar teaeheth us to fpeak properly, rhetorick inftructs 
to {peak elegantly, Baker's Reficttions on Learning. 
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2. The power of perfuafion ; oratory. 
The heart’s itill rhctorick, difclos’d with eyes. 
His fober lips thenydid he foftly part, 
Whence of pure rhetorick whole ftreams outflow. Fairfax. 
Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetoricky 
That hath fo well been taught her dazling fence. Milton. 
RHETORICAL. adj. [rhetoricusy Lat. from rhetorick.| Pertain- 
ing to rhetorick ; oratorial ; figurative. 

The apprehenfion is fo deeply riveted into my mind, that 
rhetorical flourifhes cannot at all loofen it. More. 

o Becaufe Brutus and Cafius met a blackmore, and Pompey 
had on a dark garment at Pharfalia, thefe were prefages of 
their overthrow, which notwithftanding are fcarce rhetorical 
fequels; concluding metaphors from realities, and from con- 
“ceptions metaphorical inferring realities again. Brown. 

The fubject moral, logical, or rhetorical, which does not 
come under our fentes. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

RHETO/RICALLY. adv. [from rhetorical.] Like an orator; 
figuratively ; with intent to move the paffions. 

To RHETO'RICATE. v.n. (rhetoricor, low Lat. from rhetorick.] 
To play the orator ; to attack the paffions. 

*Twill be much more feafonable to reform, than apologize 
or rhetoricate; not to fuffer themfelves to perifh in the midft 
gf fuch folicitations to be faved. Decay of Piety. 

RHETORICIAN. 2. f. [rhetoricien, Fr. rketor, Lat.] One who 
teaches the fcience of rhetorick. 

“| he ancient fophifts and rhetoricians, which ever had young 
auditors, lived till they were an hundred years old. Bacon. 

*Tis the bufinefs of rhetoricians to treat the characters of 
the paffions. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

A man may be a very good rhetorician, and yet at the fame 
time a mean orator. Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 

RHETORI'CIAN. adj. Suiting a mafter of rhetorick. 

Boldly prefum’d with rhetorician pride, 

To hold of any queftion either fide. Blackmore. 

RHEUM. n. f. [pevpas rheume, Fr.) A thin watery matter 

_ oozing through the glands, chiefly about the mouth, Quincy. 

T ruft not thole cunning waters of his eyes ; 
For villainy is not without fuch a rheum ; 
And he long traded in it, makes it feem 


Shake/p. 


Like rivers of remorfe. Shake/p. 
You did void your rheum upon my beard. Shake/p. 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheumy 

Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds. Shake/p. 
Each changing feafon does its poifon bring, 

Rheums chill the winter, agues blaft the fpring. Prior. 


RHEU/MATICK. adj. [pevpalinG ; from rheum.] Proceeding 
from rheum or a peccant watry humour. 
The moon, the governefs of floods, 

Pale in her anger, wathes all the air, 

That rheumatick difeafes do abound. Shakefp. 

The blood taken away looked very {izy or rheumatick. Floy. 

RHEUMATISM. 2. f. [pevpoliopos ; rheumati/me, Fr. rheuma- 
ti/mus, Lat.) A painful diftemper fuppofed to proceed from 
acrid humours. 

Rheumatijin is a diftemper affecting chiefly the membrana 
communis mufculorum, which it makes rigid and unfit for 
motion; and it feems to be occafioned almoft by the fame 
caufes, as the mucilaginous glands in the joints are rendered 


itiff and gritty in the gout. | Quincy. 
The throtling quinfey ’tis my ftar appoints, 
And rheumatijms | {end to rack the joints. Dryden. 


Rueu/my. adj. [from rheun. | Full of fharp moifture. 
Is Brutus fick ? 
And will he fteal out of his wholfome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, i 
To add unto his ficknefs. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
“The South he loos’d, who night and horror brings, 
And fogs are fhaken from his flaggy wings : 
From his divided beard two ftreams he pours ; 
His head and reumy eyes diftil in fhow'rs. Dryden. 
Ruino’ceros. n. f. [piv and xigas 5 rhinocerot, Fr.] A yalt 
beaft in the Eaft Indies armed with a horn in his front. 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tyger; 
Take any fhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
If you draw your beaft in an emblem, flew a landicape of 
the country natural to the beaft ; as to the rhinoceros an Eatt 
Indian landicape, the crocodile, an Egyptian. Peacham. 
RHOMB. n. f. (rbombe, Fr. rhombus, Lat. poxBG».] dn geo- 
metry, a parallelogram or quadrangular figure, having its four 
fides equal, and confifting of parallel lines, with two oppofite 
angles acute, and two obtufe: it is formed by two equal and 
right cones joined together at their bafe. Trevoux and Harris. 
Save the {un his labour, and that fwilt 
Nociurnal and diurnal bomb fuppos’d 
Invilible elfe above all ftars, the wheel 
Of day and night. 
See how in warlike mufter they appear, 
In rhombs and wedges, and half moons and wings. Milton. 
Ruomuick. adj. [from rhomb.] Shaped like a rhomb. 
6 


Milton. 


RIB 


Many other forts of {tones are regularly figured ; the afteria 
in form of a ftar, and they are of a rhombick figure. + Grew, 
RHO’MBOID. 2. f. [pom(oesdns ; rhomboide, Fr.) A, figure 
approaching to a rhomb. 
Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured ; and they 
are of a rhombick figure ; talk, of fuch as are rhomboid. Grew, 
Ruomsor'DAL, adj. [from rhomboid.] Approaching in fhape 
to arhomb. 
Another rhomboidal {elenites of a compreffed form, had 
many others infixed round the middle of it. Woodward. 
Ruvu/BaRB. 2. f. [rhabarbara, Lat.) A medicinal root flightly 
purgative, referred by botanifts to the dock. 
What rhubarb, fenna, or what purgative drug 
Would fcour thefe Englifh hence. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Having fixed the fontanel, I purged him with an infufion 
of rhubarb in {mall ale. Wifeman's Surgery. 
RHYME. n. f. [pudjos 5 rhythme, Fr.] 
1. A harmonical fucceffion of founds. 
2. The confonance of verfes ; the correfpondence of the laft 
found of one verfe to the laft found or fyllable of another. 
The youth with fongs and rhimes : 


Some dahceé, fome hale the rope. Denbam. 
For rhyme the rudder is of verfes, 
With which like fhips they fteer their courfes. Hudibras. 


Such was the news, indeed, but fongs and rhymes 
Prevail as much in thefe hard iron times ; 
As would a plump of trembling fowl, that rife 
Againft an eagle foufing from the fkies. 
If Cupid throws a fingle dart, 
We make him wound the lover’s heart ; 
But if he takes his bow and quiver, 
Tis fure he muft transfix the liver ; 
For rhime with reafon may difpenfe, 
And found has right to govern fenfe. 
3. Poetry ; a poem. 
All his manly power it did difperfe, 
As he were warmed with inchanted rbimes, 
That oftentimes he quak’d. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Who would not fing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himéelf to fing, and build the lofty rhyme. Milton. 
Now fportive youth, 
Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes, 
And quaver inharmonious. 
RuyMeE or reafon. Number or fenfe. 
I was promis’d on a time, 
To have reafon for my rhyme ; 
But from that time unto this feafon, 
I had neither rhyme nor reafon. Spenfer. 
The guiltinefs of my mind drove the grofsnefs of the fop- 
pery into a received belief, in defpight of the teeth of all 
rhime and reafon, that they were fairies. Shakefp. 
To RHYME. v. n. 
1. To agree in found. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell, ? 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Philips: 


But fagotted his notions as they fell, 
And, if they rhim d and rattled, all was well. Dryden. 
2. To make verfes. 

Thefe fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhime themfelves 
into ladies favours, they do always reafon themielves out 
again. Shake/p. Henry V. 

There match’d the bard and blockhead, fide by fide, 

Who rhym’d for hire, and patroniz’d for pride. Dunciad.. 

Ruy’mer. 7%. f. [from rhyme. } One who makes rhymes 5 
RHY'MSTER. § a verfifier; a poet in contempt. 5 
Scall’d rhimers will ballad us out o’ tune. Shake/p. 

It was made penal to the Englifh, to permit the Irith to 
graze upon their lands, to entertain any of their miniftrels, 
rhimers, or news-tellers. Davies on Ireland. 

Rhymer come on, and do the worft you can ; 

I fear not you, nor yeta better man. Dryden. 

His rhime is conftrained at an age, when the paffion of 
love makes every man a rhimer, though not a poet. Dryden. 


I {peak of thofe who are only rhim/ters. Dennis. 
So modern rhimers wifely blaft 

The poetry of ages paft, 

And from its ruin build their own. Shate/p. 


Ruy THMICAL. adj. [puSpixos ; rythmique, Fr. from rhyme 
or rhythm.) Harmonical ; having proportion of onc found to 
another. 

RIB. n.f. [pibbe, Saxon.] A bone in the body. 

1. Of thefe there are twenty-four in number, viz. twelve on 
each fide the twelve vertebræ of the back; they are fegments 
of a circle; they grow flat and broad, as they approach the 
{ternum ; but the nearer they are to the vertebra, the rounder 
and thicker they are; at which end they have a round head, 
which, being covered with a cartilage, is received into the 
finus in the bodies of the vertebra : the ris, thus articulated, 
make an acute angle with the lower vertebra ; the rrbs have 
each a {mall canal or finus, which runs along their under 
fides, in which lies a nerve, vein, and artery : their extre- 
mities, which are faftened to the fternum, are cartilaginous, 
and the cartilages make an obtufe angle with the bony.» part 
of the ribs; this angle refpects the head: the cartilages are 

harder 


RIC 
harder in women than in men, that they may better bear the 
weight of their breafts : the ribs are of two forts; the feven 
upper are called true ribs, becaufc their cartilaginous ends are 
-reccived into the finus of the fternum: the five lower are 
called falfe ribs, becaufe they are fofter and fhorter, of which 
only the firt is joined to the extremity of the fernum, the 
cartilaginous extremities of the reft being tied to one another, 
and thereby leaving a greater {pace for the dilatation of the 
ftomach and intrails: the laft of thefe fhort ribs is fhorter 
than all the rcft : itis not tied to them, but fometimes to the 
mufculus obliquus defcendens. Quincey. 
Why do I yield to that fuggeftion? 
Whofe horrid image doth uphx my hair, 
And make my feated heart knock at my ribs, 
Againft the ufe of nature! Shake'p. Macbeth, 
He open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib, with cordial {pirits warm 
And life blood ftreaming frefh. Mdilton’s Par. Lof, b. viii. 
He, who firit the paflage try’d, ? 
In harden’d oak his heart did hide, l 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fide, 
Who tempted firft the briny flood. Dryden's Horace. 
2. Any piece of timber or other matter which ftrengthens the 
fide, 
I fhould not fee the fandy hour glafs run, 
But | fhould think of fhallows and of flats ; 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kifs her burial. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
RI'BALD. n. j. [ribauld, Fr. ribaldo, \talian.] A loole, rough, 
mean, brutal wretch. _ 
That lewd ribbald, with vile luft advanced, 
Laid firft his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To fpoil her dainty corfe fo fair and fheen. 
= Your ribauld nag of Egypt, 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoifts fails, and flies. Shake.p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
- The bufy day, 
Wak’d by the lark, has rous’d the ribald crows, 
‘And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer. Shake/p. 
Ne’er one {prig of laurel grac’d thefe ribbalds, 
From flafhing Bentley down to pidling Tibbalds. Pepe. 
Rrsarpry. n. J. [from ribald; ribaudie, old Fr.] Mean, 
' kewd, brutal language. : 
Mr. Cowley afferts, that obfcenity has no place in wit; 
Buckingham fays, ’tis an ill fort of wit, which has nothing 
_ more to fupport it than bare-faced ribaldry. Dryden. 
= The ribaldry of the low characters is different ; the reeve,-. 
miller, and cook are diftinguifhed from each other. Dryden. 
In the fame antique loom thefe {cenes were wrought, 
Embellifh’d with good morals and juft thought, ` 
True nature in her nobleft light you fee, 
E’er yet debauch’d by modern gallantry 
To trifling jefts and fulfom ribaldry. Granville. J 
Tf the outward profeffion of religion were once in practice 
among men in ofhce, the clergy would fee their duty and 
intereit in qualifying themfelves for lay-converfation, when 
once they were out of fear of being choaked by ribaldry or 
prophanenefs. swift. 
RIBAND: n.f. [rubande, ruban, ¥r.] A filet of filk; a nar- 
row web of filk, which is worn for ornament. 
Quaint in green, fhe fhall be loofe enrob’d, 
With ribbands pendent, flaring bout her head. 
A ribband did the braided trefles bind, 
The reft was loofe. Dryden’s Knight's Tale. 
See! in the lifts they wait the trumpets found ; 
Some love device is wrought on ev’ry {word, 
And ev’ry riband bears fome myftick word, 
Ri’e2eD. adj. [from rib.] 
1. Furnifhed with ribs. 
Was I by rocks engendér’d ? rid’d with feel ? 
Such tortures to refift, or not to feel? 
Hung on each bough a fingle leaf appears, 
Which fhrivell’d in its infancy remains, 
Like a clos’d fan, nor ftretches wide its veins, 
But as the feafons in their circle run, 
Opes its ribb’d furface to the nearer fun. 
2. Inclofed as the body by ribs. 
i Remember 
The nat’ral brav’ry of your ifle, which ftands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in, 
With rocks unfcaleable, and roaring waters. 
Rippon. n.f. See Ripanv. 
To Rrsroast. v. n. [rib and reaff.} To beat foundly. A 
burlefque word. 
That done, he rifes, humbly bows, 
And gives thanks for the princely blows p 
Departs not meanly proud, and boafting 
Of his magnificent ribroa/ling. , Butler. 
I have been pinched in Acfh, and well ribroa/ted under my 
former mafters ; but I’m in now for ikin and all, L’A/range. 
Ri‘ewort. n.f. A plant. 
Kic. n.f. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man; as 
in thefe verfes of Fortunatus ; 


Fairy Queen. 


Shakefp. 


Granville. 


Sandys. 


Gay. 


Shake/p. 
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Hilperice potens, fi interpres barbarus adjit, 
„ Adjutor fortis hoc quoque nomen habet. 
Hil’pric Barbarians a ftout helper term. 
So Alfric is altogether {trong ; Æthelric, nobly ftrong or 
powerful: to the fame fenfe as Polycrates, Crato, Plutar- 
chus, Opimius. Gibion’s Camden. 
Rice. n. f. [oryza, Lat.] One of the cfculent grains : it hath 
its grains difpofed into a panicle, which are almoft of an 
oval figure, and are covered with a thick hufk, fomewhat 
-like barley : this grain is greatly cultivated in moft of the 
Eaftern countries. Miller. 
Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind ; it is kindly to 
human conftitutions, proper for the confumptive, and thofe 
fubject to hemorrhages. Arbuthnot. 
If the fnuff get out of the fnuffers, it may fall into a difh 
of rice milk. Swifts Directions to the Butler 
RICH. adj. [riche, Fr. ricco, Italian ; pica, Saxon.] 
1. Wealthy; abounding in wealth; abounding in money or 
poffeffions ; opulent. 
_ Tam as rich in having fuch a jewel, 
As twenty feas, if all their fand were pearl. Shakefp. 
The rich fhall not give more, and the poor no lels. Exod. 
A thief bent to unhoard the cafh 
OF fome rich burgher. Milton. 
Several nations of the Americans are rich in land, and poor 
in all the comforts of life. Locke. 
He may look upon the rich as benefa€tors, who haye beau- 


tified the profpeét all around him. Seed. 
2. Valuable; eftimable ; precious; fplendid; fumptuous. 
Earth, in her rich attire, 
Confummate lovely fimil’d. Ailton. 


3- Having any ingredients or qualities in a great quantity or de- 
gree. 
So we th’ Arabian coaft do know 
At diftance, when the fpices blow, 
By the rich odour taught to fteer, 


Though neither day nor ftar appear. Waller. 
If life be fhort, it fhall be glorious, 
Each minute fhall be rich in fome great action. Rowe. 
Sauces and rich {pices are fetched from India. Baker. 
4. Fertile ; fruitful. 
There are, who fondly ftudious of increafe, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce. Philips. 


RIcHED. adj. [from rich.] enriched. Obfolete. 
i Of all thefe bounds, 
With fhadowy forefts, and with champions rich'd, 
_ With plenteous rivers and wide fkirted meads, 
©. We make thee lady. Shake[p. King Lear. 
Rrcues. n. f [richeffes, Fr] 
1. Wealth; money or pofleffion. 

The inftrumentalnefs of riches to charity has rendered it 

- heceflary by laws to fecure propriety. Hammond. 
_. Chemifts feek riches by tranfmutation and the great 
elixir. - Sprat. 

‘Riches do not confit in having more gold and filvcr, but 
in having more in proportion than our neighbcurs, whereby 
we are enabled to procure to ourfelves a greater plenty of the 
conveniencies of life, than comes within their reach, who, 
fharing the gold and filver of the world in a lefs proportion, 
want the means of plenty and power, and fo are poorer. Locke. 

What riches give us, let us firft enquire, 
Meat, fire, and cloaths ; what more? meat, cloaths, and 
fire. Pope. 
2. Splendid fumptuous appearance, 
The riches of heav’ns pavement, trodden gold. Miten. 
Rr'cHLyY. adv. [from rich. 
1. With riches; wealthily ; fplendidly ; magnificently. 
In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And fhe is fair, of wondrous virtues. 
Women richly gay in gems. 
2. Plenteoufly. 

In animals, fome fmells are found more richly than in 
plants. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

After a man has ftudied the laws of England, the reading 
the reports of adjudged cafes will richly improve him. (atts, 

3. Truly ; abundantly. An ironical ufe. 

There is fuch licentioufnefs among the bafeft of the people, 
that one would not be forry to fee them beftowing upon one 
another a chaftifement, which they fo richly deferve. Addi/on. 

Ri‘cuness. 2. f. [from rich.] 
1. Opulence; wealth. 
OF virtue you have left proof to the world ; 

And virtue is grateful with beauty and richne/s adorn’d. Sid. 
2. Finery ; {plendour. 
3. Fertility ; fecundity ; fruitfulnefs. 

This town is famous for the richne/s of the foil. 
4. Abundance or perfection of an quality. 


I amufed myfelf with the ric me/s and variety of colours in 


Shake/p. 
Afilton, 


Addif-n, 


the weftern parts of heaven, Speéfator. 
5. Pampering qualities. 
The lively tin@ure of whofe gufhing blood 
Shou’d clearly prove the richne/s of his focd. 4% 
Ick. 


RID 


Rick. #. f. See REEK. EN 
1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up in the open held, 
and fheltered from wet. 
An inundation 
O’erflowed a farmer’s barn and ftable 3 
Whole ricks of hay and ftacks of corn eo” 
Were down the fudden current born. Swift. 
Mice and rats do great injuries in the field, houfes, barns, 
midtcorn Fires: Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
2. A heap of corn or hay piled by the gatherer. `- 
In the North they bind them up in {mall bundles, and make 
{mall ricks of them in the field. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
RICKETS. n. f. [rachitis, Lat: A name given to the di- 
{temper at its appearance by Gliffon.} 
The rickets is a diftemper in children, from an unequal di- 
Aribution of nourifhment, whereby the joints grow knotty, 
and the limbs uneven : its cure is performed by evacuation 
and friction. Quincy. 

In fome years, liver-grown, fplecn, and rickets are put al- 

together, by reafon of their likenefs. Graunt’s Bills of Mort. 
O were my pupil fairly knock’d c? th’ head, 

I thou’d poffefs th’ eftate, if he were dead ; 

He’s fo far gone with the rickets and th’ evil, 

That one {mall dofe will fend him to the devil. 

So when at fchool we firft declaim; 

Old Bufby walks us in a theme, 

Whofe props fupport our infant vein, 

And help the rickets in the brain ; 

But when our fouls their force dilate, 

Our thoughts grow up to wit’s eftate, Prior. 

Rick ety. adj. [from rickets.] Difeafed with the rickets. 
In a young animal, when the folids are too lax, the cafe 
of rickety children, the diet fhould be gently aftringent. Arb. 
Rick us. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 
Ricrure. n f. [ridtura, Lat.] A gaping. Dit., 
Rip. pret. of ride. 
“To RID. v. a. [from hpeddan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fet free; to redeem. 

It is he that delivereth me from my crucl enemies ; thou 
fhalt rid me from the wicked man. Pfalm xviti. 49. 

Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. Pfaln cxliv. 

I will bring you out from under their burthens, and rid 
you out of their bondage. Exodus vi. 6. 

2. To clear ; to difencumber. 

They were not before fo willing to be rid of their learned 
paftor, as now importunate to obtain 
who had given him entertainment. 

I mutt rid all the feas of pirates. 
We'll ufe his countenance ; which being done, 
Let her, who aaah rid of him, devife 
His fpeedy taking off. Shake/p. King Lear, 
k oon ‘the word, ftept forth poet 
Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. B. Fobnfon, 
I can put on z 

Thy terrors, as I put thy mildnefs on, 

Image of thee in all things ; and fhall foon, 

Arm’d with thy might, rid heav’n of thefe rebell’d. Milton, 

Did faints for this bring in their plate ; 
For when they thought the caufe had need on’t, 


Dryden. 


Hooker. 


Happy was he that could be rid on’t. Huaibras. 
‘The god uneafy till he flept again, ; 
Refolv’d at once to rid himfelf ot pain. Dryden. 


At any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal. Locke. 
The greater vifible good does not always raife men’s defire, 
in proportion to the greatnefs it appears to have ; though 
every little trouble moves us, and fets on work to get rid of 
itd yy Locke. 
The ladies afked, whether we believed that the men of any 
town would, at the fame conjuncture, have loaden themfelves 
with their wives ; or rather, whether they would not have been 
glad of fuch an opportunity to get rid of them? Addifon. 
The father, feeing himfelf entirely rid of Theodofius, was 
not very much concerned at the obftinate refufal of his 
daughter. Addifon's Spectator, N° 164. 
3. To difpatch. 
Having the beft at Barnet field, } 
We'll thither ftraight; for willingnefs rids away. Shake/p. 
4. To drive away ; to prefs away ; to deftroy. 
Ah deathfmen! you have rid this fwect young prince. Sha. 
Ri’ppance. n. f. {from 71d. j 
1. Deliverance. 
Deliverance from fudden death, riddance from all adverfity, 
and the extent of faving mercy towards all men. Hooker. 
2. Difencumbrante ; lofs of fomething one is glad to lofe. 
I have too griev'd a heart 
To take atcdious leave: thus lofers part. 
—A gentle riddance. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
By this, the cock had a good riddunce of his rival. L’E/r. 
3. Act of clearing away arty encumbrances. 
‘Phofe blofioms, and thofe dropping gums, 
That lie beftrown, unfightly and unfinooth, 


e = Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with cafe, Milton, 


him again from themy, ° 


Shake/p. . 


RID” 


Ri‘ppeEN. the participle of ride. 

He could never have ridden out an eternal period, but K 
muft be by a more powerful being than himfelf. Hale. 

RIDDLE. n. f. [pzbdelr, Saxon, from næbe, counfel, perhaps 
a trial of wit.] á 

1. An enigma; a puzzling queftion ; ‘a dark problem. 

How did you dare `" 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and in charms of death. 
The Theban monfter, that propos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who folv’d it not, devour’d ; 
That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpight 
Caft herfelf headlong from the Ifmenian fteep. Milton. 
Her mother was thinking of a riddle, Dryden. 
2. Any thing puzzling. l 
*Twas a ftrange riddle of a lady; 
Not love, if any lov’d her: hey day! 
So cowards never ufe their might, 
But againft fuch as will not fight. 
3. [hniddle, Saxon.} A coarfe or open fieve. 
Horfe-beans and tares, fown together, are eafily parted 
with a riddle. Maortimer’s Hufbandry. 

To Ri'ppe. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To folve; to unriddle. There is fomething of whimfical 
analogy between the two fenfes of the word riddle: as, we 
fay, to fift a queffion : but their derivations differ. 

Riddle me this, and guefs him if you can, 
Who bears a nation in a fingle man? Dryden’s Juvenal. 

2. To feparate by a coarfe fieve. 

The fineft fifted mould muft be riddled in. Mortimer. 

To Rippie. v. n. [from the noun.] To fpeak ambiguoufly 
or ob{curely. 

Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift ; 

Riddling confeffion finds but riddling fhrifi. Shake/p. 
Ri/ppLinGLy. adv. [from riddle.) In the manner of a riddle. 
‘Though like the peftilence and old-fafhion’d love, 

Riddlingly it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ftarv’d out, yet their ftate 
Is poor. rr ` Donne: 

To RIDE. v. n. preter. rid or rode, part. rid or ridden. (piwan, 
Saxon; rijden, Dutch. ] - 

1. To travel on horfeback. 

Brutus and Caffius ` 
Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. Shak. 
Were you but riding forth to air yourfelf, 
Such parting were too petty. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridaca ? Numb, 
So ftands à foreft tall of mountain oaks a x 
Advanc’d to mighty growth ; the traveller 
Hears from the humble valley, where he ridess 
The hollow murmurs of the winds that blow 
Amidft the boughs. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Let your matter ride on before, and do you gallop after 
him. Swifts Direétions to the Groom. 

2. To travel in a vehicle ; to be borne, not to walk. 

Infected be the air whereon they ride. Shake/p. 
Upon this chaos rid the diftreffed ark, that bore the {mall 
remains of mankind. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. To be fupported in motion. 

As venerable Neftor, hatch’d in filver, 
Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree, 
On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his expcrienc’d tongue.  Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida: 
4. To manage an horfe. 
Skill to ride feems a fcience, 
Proper to gentle blood ; fome others feign, 
To manage fteeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain. | ig OF 
The horfes I faw well chofen, ridden, and furnifhed. Shak. 
Infpir’d by love, whofe bufinefs is to pleafe, 
He rode, he fenc’d, he mov’d with graceful eafe. Dryden. 

5. To be on the water. 

On the Weftern coaft 
Rideth a puiffant army. Shake/p. Rich. Ill. 
The fea was grown fo rough, that the admiral was not 
able longer to ride it out with his gallies ; but was enforced to 
flip his anchors, and run his gallies on ground. Knolles. 
They were then in a place to be aided by their fhips, which 


Shakefp.. Macbeth. 


Hudibras. 


rode near in Edinburgh Frith. Hayward. 
Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 

And willing winds to their low’r'd fails deny’d | Dryden. 

Men once walk’d where fhips at anchor ride. Dryden. 


Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides 
Way-lays their merchants, and their land befets.- Dryden. 
6. Tobe fupported by fomething {ubfervient. 
A credulous father, and hoor noble, 
Whofe nature is fo far from doing harms, i 
That he fufpeéts none ; on whole foolifh honefty © 
My practices rid cafy. Shakefp. King Lear. 


To Rive. v. a. To manage infolently at wiii, à 
Humility does not make us fervile or infenfible, nor oblige 


us to be ridden at the pleafure of every coxcomb. Collier. 
The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden by bakers, 


coblers and brewers. Swift's Prefbyterian Plea. 
RIDER. 


RID 


Rioex, u. f. [from ride.] : 
te One who is carried on a horfe or in a vehicle. 


The ftrong camel and the gen’rous horfe, 
Reitrain’d and aw’d by man’s inferior force, 
Do to the rider’s will their rage fubmit, 
And aniwer to the fpur, and own the bit, 
4. One who manages or breaks horfes, 
His horfes are bred better ; and to that end riders dearly 
hircd. Shake/p. As You Like it. 
I would with jockies from Newmarkct dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceft wine. 
a. An interted leaf. 
RIDGE. n. j- [hpigg, Saxon ; rig, Danifh; rugge, Dutch, 
the back. ] 
1. The top of the back. 
He thought it was no time to ftay ; 
But in a trice advane’d the knight 
Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras. 
2. Ehe rough top of any thing, refembling the vertebræ of the 
back. 
As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 
Whofe {nowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 


Prior. 


Bram/fton, 


Diflodges from a region fcarce of prey. Milton. 
His. fons 
Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills! Milton. 


The higheft ridges of thofe mountains ferve for the main- 
tenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the vallies. Ray. 
3. A fteep protuberance. 
Part rife in cryftal wall, or ridge direct, 
For hatte. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
About her coafts unruly waters roar, 
And, sifing on a ridge, infult the fhore. 
4. The ground thrown up by the plow. 

Thou vifiteft the earth; thou watereft the ridges thereof 
abundantly ; thou fettleft the furrows thereof. P/alm|xv. 10. 

The body is fmooth on that end, and on this ’tis fet with 
ridges round the point. Woodward. 

_ Wheat muft be fowed above furrow fourteen days before 
Michaelmas, and Jaid up in round high warm ridges. Mort. 

Land for grafs lay down when you fow wheat or rye; but 

then your corn fhould be fowed on broad ridges. Mortimer. 
5. The top of the roof rifing to an acute angle. 

Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen inches, 
and made circular breadthways like an half cylinder, whofe 
diameter is about ten inches or more, and about half an inch 
and half a quarter in thicknefs, are laid upon the upper part 
or ridge of the roof, and alfo on the hips. Moxon. 

6. Ridges of a horfe’s mouth are wrinkles or rifings of the 
flefh in the roof of the mouth, running acrofs from one fide 
of the jaw to the other like flefhy ridges, with interjacent 
furrows or finking cavities. Farrier’s Didi. 

To RipGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To form a ridge. 

Thou from heav’n 

Feign’dft at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 

Where ftrength can leaft abide, though all thy hairs 

Were briftles rang’d like thofe that ridge the back 

Of chaf’d wild boars, or ruff’d porcupines. Milton. 

RYDGLING. D2. f. [ovis rejicula, Lat. Ainf.] A ram half 

Rr'DGIL. $ caftrated. 

Tend my herd, and fee them fed ; 
To morning paftures, evening waters led : 


Dryder. 


And ’ware the Libyan ridgi/’s butting head. Dryden. 
Tend them well, and fee them fed 

In paftures frefh, and to their watering led ; 

And ’ware the ridgling with his butting head. Dryden, 


Rrocy. adj. [from ridge.) Rifing in a ridge. 

Far in the fca againft the foaming fhore, 

There ftands a rock, the raging billows roar 

Above his head in {torms ; but when ’tis clear, 

Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. Dryden. 

RIDICULE. n. f. [ridicule, Fr. ridiculum, Lat.] Wit of that 
fpecies that provokes laughter. 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 


And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope. 
Touch’d and fham’d by ridicule alone. Pope. 
Thofe, who aim at ridicule, 

Should fix upon fome certain rule, 

Which fairly hints they are in jeft. Swift's Mifcellanies. 


To Rrpicure. v.a. [from the noun_] To expofe to laughter ; 
to treat with contemptuous merriment. 

I with the vein of ridiculing all that is ferious and good 
may have no worle effect upon our ftate, than knight errantry 
had on theirs. ; Temple. 

He often took a pleafure to appear ignorant, that he might 
the better turn to ridicule thofe that valued themfelves on 
their books. Addifon on Medals. 

Rivicutous. adj. [ridicule, Fr. ridiculus, Lat.j Worthy of 
laughter ; exciting contemptuous merriment. 
Thus was the building left 

Ridiculous; and the work confufion nam’d. Milton, 

It was not in Titus’s power not to be derided; but it was 
in his power not to be ridiculous. South, 


RIF 


Riprcutous.y. adv. [from ridiculous.] In a manner worthy 

of laughter or contempt. : 

Epicurus’s difcourfe concerning the orizinal of the world is 

fo ridiculoufly merry, that the defign of his philofophy was 

pleafure ard not inftruction. South. 

RiprcuLousness. n. f. [from ridiculous.] The quality of being 
ridiculous. 

What fport do Tertullian, Minucius and Arnobius make 
with the images confecrated to d.vine worlhip ? from the 
meannefs of the matter they are made, the cafualties of fire, 
and rottennefs they are fubject to, on purpofe to reprefent the 
ridituloujne/s of worfhipping fuch things. Stillingfleet. 

Ri‘pinc. particip. adj. Employed to travel on any occafion. 

It is provided by another provincial conftitution, that no 
fuffragan bifhop fhal! have more than one riding apparitor, 
and that archdeacons fhall not have fo much as one riding ap- 
paritor, but only a foot meffenger. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Ri‘pinc. 2. j. [from ride.) A diftrict vilited by an officer. 
Rrpinccoar. n. f. [riding and coat.] A coat made to keep 
out weather, x 

When you carry your mafter’s ridingcoat in a journey, wrap 

your own in it. Swift's Directions to the Groom. 
RipixcHoop. 2.f. [riding and hood.) A hood uled by wo- 
men, when they travel, to bear off the rain. 

The palliolum was like our ridinghood., and ferved both 
for atunick and a coat. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Good houfewives all the winter’s rage deipife, 

Defended by the ridinghood’s difguite. Gay. 
Riz. n.f. Anefculent grain. The flowers have no leaves, 
but confift of feveral ftamina, produced from the flower- 
cup; thefe flowers are collected into a {mall fpike, and 
are difpofed almoft fingly: from the flower-cup arifes the 
pointal, afterward an oblong flender feed inclofed in an hufky 
which was before the flower-cup : this difters from wheat in 
having a flatter fpike, the corn larger and more naked. Miller. 

Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce 
afpect, upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. Peacham: 

RIFE. adj. [nype, Saxon; rijf, Dutch.) Prevalent; prevail- 
ing; abounding. It is now only ufed of epidemical diftemapers. 
While thofe reftlefs defires, in great men rife, 
To vifit fo low folks did much difdain, 
This while, though poor, they in themfelves did reign. Sid. 
Guyon clofely did await 

Avantage; whilft his foe did rage moft rife ; 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftraight, 

And falfed oft his blows. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


The plague was then rife in Hungary. Knolles, 
Bleflings then are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope. Herdert. 


Space may produce new worlds; whereof fo rife 
There went a tame in heav’n, that he ere lon 
Intended to create. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.i. 
This is the place, 
Whence ev’n now the tumult of loud mirth 


Was rife, and perfect in my liftning ear. Milton, 
That grounded maxim 

So rife and celebrated in the mouths 

Of wifeft men, that to the publick good 

Private refpects muft yield. Milton. 


Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lungs 
were rife and mortal. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Ri’Fe.y. adv. [from rife.) Prevalently ; abundantly. 
It was rifely reported, that the Turks were coming in a 
-great flect. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
RiFeness. n. f. [from rife.] Prevalence; abundance. 
He afcribes the great réfene/s of carbuncles in the fummer, 
to the great heats. Arbuthnot on Air. 
To RIFLE. v. a. [riffer, rifler, Fr. rijfelen, Dutch.] To 
rob ; to pillage; to plunder. 
Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have about you; if 
not, we'll make you, Sir, and rife you. Shake/p, 
Men, by his fuggeftion taught, 
Ranfack’d the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treafures better hid. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. 
You have rifled my mafter, who fhall maintain me ? LER. 
A commander in the parliament’s rebel army rifled and de- 
faced the cathedral at Litchfield. South. 
Mine is thy daughter, prieft, and fhall remain, 
And pray’rs, and tears, and bribes fhall plead in vain, 
Till time fhall riffle every youthful grace. Pope. 
RIFLER. n. f. [from rifle.] Robber; plunderer; pillager. 
RIFT. n. j. [from rive.) Acleft; a breach; an opening. 
2 He Nrg Peano of whofe rift there come — 
mall drops of gory blood. iry © i 
She did confine thee AER e dal 
Intg a cloven pine, within which ri 
mprifon’d, thou didft painfully remain. Shakefp. 
_ „In St. James’s fields is a conduit of brick, unto ar 
Joineth a low vault; at theend of that is a round houte, with 
afmall flit or rift; and in the conduit a window: if you cry 
out in the ri/?, it makes a fearful roaring at the window. Bac. 
au Y They 


They have /an idle tradition, that a miffel bird, feeding 
upon. a feed fhejcannot digeft, expelleth it whole ; which, 
falling upon a bough of a tree that hath fome rift, putteth 
forth the mifleltoe. Bacon. 

Either tropick 

Gan thunder, and both ends of heav’n; the clouds 

From many a horrid rift abortive pour’d 

Fierce rain, with lightning mixt. ~ 

Some pick out bullets from the veflels fides, 

Some drive old oakum through each {eam and rift. Dryd. 

To Rırr. v. a. [from the noun.] To cleave ; to fplit. 

To the dread rattling thunder 

Have I giv’n fire, and rifted Jove’s ftout oak 

With his own bolt. Shake/p. Tempe/t. 
At fight of him the people with a fhout 

Rifted the air. Miltons Agoniftes. 
On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles. 

To Ripa. v. n: 

1. Jo burft ; to open. 

I'd fhriek, that even your ears 

Should rift to hear me. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Some trees are beft for fhip-timber, as oaks that grow in 
moift grounds ; for that maketh the timber tough, and not 
apt to rift with ordnance. Bacon’s Natural Hi/iory. 

When ice is congealed in a cup, it will {well inftead of 
contracting, and fometimes rift. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

2. [Rever, Danifh.] To belch ;. to break wind. 

RIG. ». f. Rig, ridge, feem to fignify the top of a hill falling 
on each fide; from the Saxon, hugg; and the Iflandick, 
hriggur, both fignifying a back. Gibfon’s Camden. 

To Ric. v. a. [from rig or ridge, the back.] 

1. To drefs; to accoutre. Cloaths are proverbially faid to be 
for the back, and victuals for the belly. 

Jack was rigged out in his gold and filver lace, with a 
feather in his cap; and a pretty figure he made in the 


Milton. 


Pope’s Meffiah. 


world. L’Eftrange. 
2. To fit with tackling. 
He, like a foolifh pilot, hath fhipwreck’d 
My veflel glorioufly rigg’d. Miiton’s Agoniftes. 


The finner fhall fet forth like a fhip launched into the wide 
fea, not only well built and rigged ; but alfo carried on with 
full wind. South's Sermons. 

He bids them rig the fleet. . Denham. 
He rigged out another fmall fleet, and the Achzans engaged 
him with theirs. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
RiGapoo’n. n.f [rigadon, French.] A dance. 
Rica’Tion. x. f. [rigatio, Lat.) The act of watering. Did. 
Ri/ccer. 2. J. [from rig.] One that rigs or dreffes. 
Ri‘coinc. on. fa [from rig.] The fails or tackling of a 
fhip. 
p To plow the deep, 


To make fit rigging, or to build a fhip. Creech, 
His batter’d rigging their whole war receives 5 

All bare, like fome old oak with tempefts beat, 

He ftands, and fees below his fcatter’d leaves. Dryden. 


Ri‘ccisH. adj. [from rig, an old word for a whore.] Wanton ; 
whorifh. 
Vileft things 
Become themfelves in her, that the holy pricfts 
Blefs her, when fhe is riggi/h. Shake/p. Ant. and Cieop. 
To Rr'ccre. v. a. [properly to wriggle.] To move backward 
and forward, as fhrinking from pain. 
RIGHT. adj. -[mzt, Saxon; recht, Dutch ; ritto, Italian; 
recius, Latin.] 
1. Fit; proper; becoming; fuitable ; true ; not erroneous ; 
not wrong. 
How forcible are right words! but what doth your ar- 
guing reprove ? Fob vi. 25. 
The words of my mouth are plain to him that under - 
‘ftandeth, and right to them that find knowledge. Prov. viii. 
The Lord God led me in the right way. Gen. xxiv. 48. 
Thcre being no law of nature, nor pofitive law of God, 
-that determines which is the right heir in all cafes, the right 
of fucceffion could not have been certainly determined. Locke. 
If thcre be no profpect beyond the grave, the inference is 
certainly right, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
Locke. 
Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equinox rightly 
computed ; and being once reformed and fet right, it may be 
kept fo, by omitting the additional day at the end of every 
hundred and thirty-four years. Holder on Time. 
A time there will be, when all thefe unequal diftributions 
of good and evil fhall be fet right, and the wifdom of all his 
tranfactions made as clear as the noon-day. Atterbury. 
2. Not miftaken; paffing a true judgement; pafling judgement 
according to the truth of things. 
You are right, juftice and you weigh this well ; 
Therefore ftill bear the balance and the fword. — Shake/p. 
3. Juft; honett ; equitable. 
Their heart was not right with him, neither were they fted- 
faft in his apvenant. Palm \xxvili. 37. 
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4. Happy; convenient. 

The lady has been'difappointed on the right fide, and found 
nothing more difagrceable in the hufband, than fhe difcovered 
in the lover. Addifon's Spectator. 

5. Not left. 

It is not with that certainty to be received, what is believed 
concerning the right and left hand, that men naturally make 
ufe of the right, and that the ufe of the other is a digrefhon. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
But in a bull’s raw hide they fheathe the right. 
6. Strait ; not crooked. 
The idea of a right lined triangle neceflarily carries with it 
an equality of its angles to two right ones. Locie. 
7. Perpendicular. 
RIGHT. interjec?, An expreflion of approbation. 
Right, cries his lordfhip, for a rogue in need 
To have a tafte, is infolence indced : 
In me ’tis noble, fuits my birth and ftate. 
RicuT. adv. 
1. Properly ; juftly ; exactly ; according to truth. 

Then fhall the right aiming thunder-bolts go abroad, and 
from the clouds, as trom a well-drawn bow, fhall they fly to 
the mark. Wifdomv. 21. 

With ftrict difcipline inftructcd right, 
Have learn’d to ufe your arms before you fight. Ro/commorte 
‘Take heed you fteer your veffel right, my fon, 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s meledy, 

Into an unfeen whirlpool draws you faft, 

And in a moment finks you. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

To underftand political power right, and derive it from its 
original, we muft confider what {tate all men are naturally in, 
and that is a {tate of perfect freedom to order their actions, 
and difpofe of their pofleffions and perfons. Locke. 

2. Ina direé line. 

Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look 
{traight before thee. Proverbs iv. 25. 

Ye fhall be driven out right forth, and none fhal! gather, 
up him that wandereth. Fer. xlix. 5. 

The people paffed over right againft Jericho. ‘Fo/. iii. 16. 

Infeéts have voluntary motion, and therefore imagination ; 
for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees know the 
way from a flowery heath to thcir hives. Bacon. 

This way, right down to Paradite defcend. Mitton. 
3. In a great degree; very. Now obfolete. 
I gat me to my Lord right humbly. 
Right noble princes, 
I'll acquaint our duteous citizens. 
Pardon us the interruption 
Of thy devotion and right chriftian zeal, 
I cannot joy, until I be refolv’d 

Where our right valiant is become. 

God fhall help her right early. 

The fenate will {mart deep 

For your upbraidings : I fhould be right forry 

To have the means fo to be veng’d on you, 

As I fhall fhortly on them. Benj. Fobnfon. 

Right many a widow his keen blade, 
And many fatherlefs, had made. Hudibras, p. i. 
4. It is fill ufed in titles: as, right honourable, right reverend. 

I mention the right honourable Thomas Howard lord high 

marfha!. Peacham on Drawing. 
Ricut. a. f. 
r. Juftice; not wrong. 

Perfons of noble blood are lefs envied in their rifing ; for 
it feemeth but right done to their birth. Bacon. 

In the midft of your inveétives, do the Turks this rig/t, 
as to remember that they are no idolaters. Bacon. 

One rifing, eminent 

In wife deport, fpake much of right and wrong, 

Of juftice, of religion, truth, and peace, 

And judgement from above. Milton’s Par. Lo. 

Long love'to her has borne the faithful knight, 

And well deferv’d, had fortune done him right. Dryden. 

He, that would do right to religion, cannot take a more 
effectual courfe, than by reconciling it with the happinefs of 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Pfaim xxx. 8. 
Shake/p. Rich, ITI. 
Shake/p. 


Shake'p. Henry VI. 
Pjalm xlvi. 5. 


mankind. Tillctjon. 
2. Freedom from errour. 
Seldom your opinions err ; ' 
Prior. 


Your eyes are always in the right. 
3. Juk claim. 

The Roman citizens were, by the fword, taught to ac- 
knowledge the pope their lord, though they knew not by 
what right. Raleigh's Effays. 

The proud tyrant would many times fay, that whatloever 
belonged unto the empire of Rome, was of right his, for as 
much as he was poficiled of the imperial fcepter, which his 
great grandfather Mahomet had by law of arms won from 
Conftantine. Knolles’s Hiflsry of the Turks. 

Subdue by force, all who refufe 

Right reafon for their law; and for their king 

Meftiah, who by right of merit reigns. ahr 

ssy 


2. Honeft ; juft. 
A 
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My right to it appears, 
By long poffesion of eight hundred years: tv Dryden. 
Might and right are infeparable in the opinion of the 
warid. P'Ejir ange’s Fables. 
Defcriptions, figures, and fables muft be in all heroick 
poems; every poet hath as much right to them, as every man 


ath to air. Dryden. 
ett pronounced fentence of death againft Thamar: our 
author thinks it is very good proof, that becaufe he did it, 
therefore he had a right to do it. anche. 
Agrippa 1s generally ranged in fets of medals among the 
the emperors ; as fome among the empreffes have no other 
right. ‘ ~ Addifon, 

4. That which juftly belongs to one. 
To thee doth the right of her appertain, feeing thou only 
art of her kindred. Tob. vi. 11. 
The cuftom of employing thefe great perfons in all great 
offices, paffes fora right. Temple. 

The pris’ner freed himfelf by nature’s laws, 
Born free, he fought his right. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
ç. Property ; intereft. 
A {ubjeét in his prince may claim a right, 

Nor fuffer him with ftrength impair’d to fight. 

6. Power ; prerogative. 
God hath a fovereign right over us, as we are his creatures, 
. and by virtue of this right, he might, without injuftice, have 
impofed difficult tafks : but in making laws, he hath not 


Dryden. 


made ufe of this right. Tillotfon, 
7. Immunity ; privilege. 
The citizens, 
Let them but have their rights, are ever forward r 
In celebration of this day with fhews. Shake/p. 


Their only thoughts and hope was to defend their own 


rights and liberties, due to them by the law. Clarendon. 
8. The fide not left. 
On his right 
The radiant image of his glory fat, 
His only fon. Milton, 
` To Ricuts. Ina dire& line; ftraight. 


Thefe ftrata failing, the whole tract finks down to rights 
into the abyfs, and is fwallowed up by it. Woodward. 
yo. To Ricuts. Deliverance from crrour. 
` Several have gone about to inform them, and fet them to 
rights; but for want of that knowledge of the prefent fyftem 
» of nature, have not given the fatisfaction expected. Woodw. 
To Ricut. v.a. To do juftice to; to eftablith in pofleffions 
juftly claimed ; to relieve from wrong. 
How will this grieve you, 
When you fhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publifh’d me? gentle my lord, 
| You fcarce can riyht me throughly. Shake/p. 
If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of them is 
wholy guilty of the injuftice, and bound to reftitution. Taylor. 
I cou’d not expedient fee, 


On:this fide death, to right our family. Waller. 
‘Make my father known, 
To right my honour, and redeem your own. Dryden. 


RYGHTEOUS. adj. [pihzpiye, Saxon ; whence rightwife in 
old authours, and rightwifely in bifhop Fiber: fo much are 
words corrupted by pronunciation. ] ; 

1) Juft; honeft; virtuous; uncorrupt. 
= That far be from thee, to flay the righteous with the 

~ wicked; and that the righteous fhould be as the wicked. Gen. 

2. Equitable. 

Kill my rival too; for he no lefs 
‘Deferves ; and I thy righteous doom will blefs. Dryden. 

Ri‘cureousty. adv. [from righteous.] Honeftly ; virtuoufly. 

= Athens did righteoufly decide, 

When Phocion and when Socrates were try’d 5 

As rightssufly they did thofe dooms repent, 

Still they were wife, whatever way-they went. Dryden. 

IRIGHTEOUSNESS. 7. f. [from righteous.} Juftice; honefty ; 
‘virtue ; goodne(s. 

The {cripture, afcribing to the perfons of men righteou/ne/s, 
in regard of their manifold virtues, may not be conftrued, as 
though it did thereby clear them from all faults. Horker. 

Here wretcned Phlegias warns the world with cries, ? 

Cou’d warning make the world more juft or wife ; > 

Learn righteoufne/s, and dread th’ avenging deities. Dry. 5 

RVGHTEFUL. adj. [right and full.) 


“i. Having the right ; having the juft claim. 


As in this haughty great attempt, 
“They laboured to fupplant the rightful heir 5 
© © ¥Z loft my liberty, and they their lives. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
= Some will mourn in afhes, fome coal black, 
For the depofing of a rightful king. Shake/p. Rich. TI, 


Nor would, for gold or fee, 

Be won, their rightful caules down to tread. Fairy Queen. 
Gather all the {miling hours ; 

Such as with friendly care have guarded 

Patriots and kings in rightful wars. 


> 


Prior. 
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RronTruLLY. adv. [from rightful.]~ According to right, 
according to jultice. 

Henry, who claimed by fucceffion, was fenfible that his 
title was not found, but was rightfully in Mortimer, whohad 
married the heir of York. Dryden's Preface to’ Fables. 

Ricur-Hanp. 2. J. Not the left. 
The sank of ofiers, by the murmuring {tream, 
Left on your right-hand brings you to the place. Shake/p, 
RVGuTFuLNess. n. f. [from rightful.] “Moral rectitude, 
But fill although we fail of perfect rightfulne/s, 
Seek we to tame thefe fuperfluities, 
Nor wholly wink though void of pureft fightfulnefs. Si. 
Ri’cut ty. adu. [from right.] 
1. According to truth ; properly ; fuitably ; not errorcoully’. 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call’d 
Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Milton, 
Defcend from heav’n, Urania! by that name _ 
If rightly thou art call’d. Milton’s Paradife Lafl, b. vir. 
For glory done 

Of triumph, to be ftyl’d great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods ; 

Deftroyers rightlier call’d, and plagues of men. Mitton. 

A man can never have fo certain a knowledge, that a pro- 
pofition, which contradicts the clear principles of his own 
knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underftands the 
words rightly, wherein it is delivered ; as he has, that the 


contrary is true. Locne. 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feaft ? 
Or from their deeds I rightler may divine, 
Unfeemly flown with infolence or wine. Pop.’ Ody/fey. 


2. Honeftly ; uprightly. 
Let not my jealoufies be your difhonour; 
You may be rightly juft, whatever I thall think. Shate/p. 
3. Exactly. 
Should I grant, thou didit not rightly fez ; 
Then thou wert firit deceiv’d. 
4. Straitly ; directly. 
We with one end ; but differ in order and way, that leadcth 
rightly to that end. Afcham's Schaolmajter. 
Ri‘cutness. 7. f. [from right.] 
1. Conformity to truth; exemption from being wrong ; recti- 
tude. 

It is not neceflary for a man to be affured of the rightnz/s 
of his confcience, by fuch an infallible certainty of perfuafion, 
as amounts to the clearnefs of a demonftration ; but it is fuf- 
ficient if he knows it upon grounds of fuch a probability, as 
fhall exclude all rational grounds of doubting. South. 

Like brute beafts we travel with the herd, and are never 
fo folicitous for the rightne;s of the way, as forthe number or 
figure of our company. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Straitnefs. 

Sounds move ftrongeft in a right line, which neverthelefs 
is not caufed by the vightne/s of the line, but by the fhortnefs 
of the diftance. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

RIGID. adj. [rigide, Fr. rigidus, Latin.] 
1. Stiff; not to be bent; unpliant. : 

A body, that is hollow, may be demonftrated to be more 
rigid and inflexible, than a folid one of the fame fubftance 
and weight. Ray on the Creaticn. 

2. Severe ; inflexible. 
His fevere judgment giving law, 

His modeft fancy kept in awe ; 

As rigid hufbands jealous are, 

When they believe their wives too fair. Denham. 

3. Sharp; cruel. It is ufed fomewhat harfh by Philips. 
Queen of this univerfe ! do not believe 


Dryden. 


Thofe rigid threats of death; ye fhall not die. Miloi. 
Creffy plains 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 

What the Silures vigour unwithftood 

Could do in rigid fight. Philips. 


Rr'GIDITY. n. f. (rigidité, Fr. from rigid.) 
1. Stiffnefs. 

Rigidity is faid of the folids of the body, when, being ftiff 
or impliable, they cannot readily perform their refpective of- 
fices ; but a fibre is faid to be rigid, when its parts fo ftrongly 
cohere together, as not to yield to that action of the fluids, 
which ought to overcome their refiftance in order to the pre- 
fervation of health: itis to be remedied by fomentations. 

Rigidity of the organs is fuch a ftate as makes them refift 
that expanfion, which is neceflary to carry on the vital func- 
tions: rigidity of the veflels and organs muft neceifarily fol- 
low from the rigidity of the fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Stiffnefs of appearance ; want of eafy or airy elegance. 

This fevere obfervation of nature, by the one in her com- 
monelt, and by the other in her abfolute{t forms, muft needs 
produce in both a kind of rigidity, and confequently more 
naturalnefs than gracefulnefs. Waotten’s Architeclure. 

Ri‘cipy. adv. [from rigid. ] 
1. Stifly; unpliantly. 
2. Severely ; inflexibly. 
Ri‘cipness. n.f. [from rigid.] Severity ; inflexibility. 
i _ RYGLET. 
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Ri’crer. n. f. (regulet, Fr.] A flat thin {quare piece of wood. 
Thus the pieces that are intended to make the frames for 
pictures, before they are molded, are called rigiets. Mox. 
Ri’cor. n. f. A circle. Ufed in Shake/peare for a diadem., 
This fleep is found ; this is a fleep, 
That, from this golden rigol, hath divorc’d 
So many Englith kings. Shakeff» Henry IV. 
RIGOUR. n. f. [rigor, Latin.] 
I. Cold; ftiffnefs. 
The reft his look 
Bound with Gorgonian rigour, not to move. 
2. Aconvulfive fhuddering with fenfe of cold. 

A right regimen, during the rigor or cold fit in the begin- 
ning of a fever, is of great importance; a long continued 
rigor is a fign of a ftrong difeafe: during the rigor, the cir. 

' culation is lefs quick, and the blood actually ftagnates in the 
extremities, and, prefling upon the heart, may produce con- 
tretions ; therefore a rigor increafeth an inflammation. Arb. 

3. Severity ; fternnefs ; want of condefcenfion to others. 

Nature has got the victory over paffion, all his rigour is 
turned to grief and pity. Denham’ s Sophy. 

Rigour makes it difficult for fliding virtue to recover. Clarif. 

4. Severity of condua. 

Does not loofenefs of life, and a want of neceffary fobriety 
in fome, drive others into rigors that are unneceffary ? Sprat. 

This prince lived in this convent, with all the rigor and 
aufterity of a capuchin. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

5. Strictnefs; unabated exaćtnefs, 

Tt may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceffity certain pro- 
fitable ordinances fometimes be releafed, rather than all men 
always ftri¢ily bound to the general rigor thereof. Hooker. 

Heat and cold are not, according to philofophical rigour, 
the efficients ; but are names exprefling our paffions. Glanvill. 

The bafe degencrate age requires 
Severity and juftice in its rigour : 
This awes an impious bold offending world. 
6. Rage; cruelty ; fury. 
He at his foe with furious rigour fmites, 
That ftrongeft oak might feem to overthrow; 
The ftroke upon his fhield fo heavy lights, 

‘That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Fairy Queen. 

Driven by the neceffities of the times and the temper of 
the people, more than led by his own difpofition to any height 
and rigour of actions. King Charles. 

x. Hardnefs ; not flexibility ; folidity ; not foftnefs, 
The ftones the rigor of their kind expel, 
And fupple into foftnefs as they fell. Dryden. 
RrGorous. adj. [from rigour.] Severe; allowing no abate- 
ment. 
He fhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 

With rigorous hands ; he hath refifted law, 

And therefore law fhall {corn him further trial, 

Than the feverity of publick power.  Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Are thefe terms hard and rigorous, beyond our capacities to 
perform ? Rogers's Sermons. 

Ri’corousty. adv. [from rigorous.) Severely; without ten- 
dernefs or mitigation. 
Left they faint 

At the fad fentence rigorou/ly urg’d, 

For I behold them foften'd, and with tears 

Bewailing their excefs, all terror hide. Milton. 

The people would examine his works more rigorou/ly than 
himfelf, and would not forgive the leaft miftake. Dryden. 

RILL. n. f. [rivulus, Lat.] A fmall brook ; a little ftreamlet. 
May thy brimmed waves from this 

Their full tribute never mifs, 

From a thoufand petty rills, 

That tumble down the fnowy hills. Milton. 

To Rit, v. n. [from the noun.] To run in fmall ftreams. 
Io! Apollo, mighty king, let envy, 

Ill-judging and verbofe, from Lethe’s lake, 

Draw tuns unmeafurable ; while thy favour 

Adminifters to my ambitious thirft 

‘The wholefome draught from Aganippe’s {pring 

Genuine, and with foft murmurs gently rilling 

Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt. Prior. 

RI’LLET. n. f. [corrupted from rivulet.) A {mall ftream. 

A creek of Ofe, between two hills, delivering a little frefh 

rillet into the fea. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 
Rim. n. f. [pima, Saxon.] 
1. A border; a margin. 

It keeps of the fame thicknefs near its centre; while its 

figure is capable of variation towards the rim. Grew. 
2. That which encircles fomething clfe. 

We may not affirm, that ruptures are confinable unto one 
fide, as the peritoneum or rim of the belly may be broke; 
or its perforations relaxed in either. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

‘The drum-makcr ufes it for rimbse Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Rime. 2. J. [hyam, Saxon. } 
1. Hoar froft. 

Breathing upon a glafs giveth a dew; and in rime frofts 
vou fhall find drops of dew upon the infide of glafs windows. 
if I Bacen’s Natural Hiflory. 


Milton. 


Addifon. 


RIN 


In a hoar froft, a r:me, is a multitude of quadrangular 

prifms piled without any order one over another. Grew: 
2. [ Rima, Lat.] A hole; a chink. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they contraét the 
rime or chink of their larinx, {o as to prevent the admiffion of 
wet or dry indigefted. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Rime. v. n. [fromthe noun.] ‘To freeze with hoar froft. 
ToRrmrte. v.a. To pucker; to contraćt into corrugations, 
See Crumpie and Rumpte. 
The fkin was tenfe, alfo rimpled and bliftered. 
Rı’my. adj. [from rime.] Steamy; foggy ; mifty. 
The air ıs now cold, hot, dry, or moift ; and then thin, 
thick, foggy, rimy, or poifonous. Harveya 
Rinp. n.f. [pind, Saxon; rinde, Dutch.] Bark; hufk. 
Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard, 
Crying, O {pare with guilty hands to tear 
My tender fides in this rough rind embar’d. Fairy Queen. 
Within the infant rind of this {mall fower 

Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. Shake/p. 

Thefe plants are neither red nor polifhed, when drawn out 
of the water, till their rind have been taken off. Boyle. 

Others whofe fruit, burnifh’d with golden rind, 

Hung amiable. Malton’s Peradife Loft. 
Thou can’ft not touch the freedom of this mind 

With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 


Wifeman, 


Thou haft immanacl’d. Milton. 
‘This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due, 

High on a plane-tree hall be hung to view ; 

On the fmooth rind the paffenger thall fee 

‘Thy name engrav’d, and worfhip Helen’s tree. Dryden. 


To Rinp. v. n. [from the noun.] To decorticate ; to bark; 
to hufk. 
RING. z. f. [hning, Saxon. } 
1. A circle; an orbicular line. 
In this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems new loft. Shake/p. 
Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit their colours 
to the naked eye, have appeared through a prifm girded about 
with many parallel and horizontal rings. Newton. 
2. A circle of gold or fome other matter worn as an ornament. 
A quarrel, l 
— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shake/p. 
I have feen old Roman rings fo very thick about, and with 
fuch large {tones in them, that ’tis no wonder a fop fhould 
reckon them a little cumberfome in the fummer, Addifon. 
3. Acircle of metal to be held by. 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring found, and harfhly rung. Dryden. 
Some eagle got the ring of my box in his beak, with an 
intent to let it fall, and devour it. Gulliver. 
4. A circular courfe. 
Chafte Diana, ; 
Goddefs prefiding o’er the rapid race, 
Place me, O place me in the dufty ring, 
Where youthful charioteers contend for glory. 
5. A circle nade by perfons ftanding round. 
Make a ring about the corps of Cæfar, 
And let me fhew you him, that made the will. Shakefp. 
The Italians, perceiving themfelves almoft environed, catt 
themfelves into a ring, and retired back into the city. Hayw. 
Round my arbour a new ring they made, 
And footed it about the fecret fhade. 
6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 
A fquirrel {pends his little rage, 
In jumping round a rowling cage ; 
The cage as either fide turn’d up, 
Striking a ring of bells a-top. 
7. The found of bells or any other fonorous body. 
Stop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will make no ring, but 
a flat noife or rattle. Bacon. 
Hawks bells, that have holes, give a greater ring, than 
if the pellet did ftrike upon brafs in the open air. Bacon. 
Sullen Moloch fled, 
Hath left in fhadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackeft hue; 
In vain with cymbals ring, 
They call the grifly king, 
8. A found of any kind. os 
The king, full of confidence, as he had been victorious in 
battle, and had. prevailed with his parliament, and had the 
ring of acclamations frefh in his ears, thought the reft of his 
reign fhould be but play. Bacon's Henry VII. 
To.RinG. w. a. pret. and part. paff. rung. [hpingan, Saxon.) 
1. To ftrike bells or any other fonorous body, fo as to make it 
found. 
I ’gin to be aweary of the fun ; 
Ring the alarum bell. 
2. [From ring.) ‘Vo encircle. 
Talbot, A 
Who, ring’d about with bold adverfity, 
Cries out for noble. York and Somertet. Shake/p. Hen, y A 
SREY 


Smitha 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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- o fit with rings. 
3 mae sere ; oh amiable lovely death ! 
Phou odoriterous tench, found rotteneis, 
“Arite forth from thy couch of lafting night, 
F hou hate and terrour to profperity, 
ond Iwill kits thy deteitable bones, 
And put my eye- balls in thy vaulty brows, 
And ring thele fingers with thy houthold worms. 
4. To re(traina hog by a ring in his nofe. 
"Ty RING. Ue Me 
wait {ound as a bell or fonorous metal. 
Ring out ye cry{tal fpheres, 
And let your filver chime 
Move in miélodious time ; 
And let the bafe of heav’n’s deen organ blow. 
No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 
Nor mournful bell fhal! ring her burial. Shake/p. 
Ealy it might be to ring otier changes upon the fame 
bells. Norris's Mifcellanies. 
At Latugus a weighty ftone he flung ; 
His*face was flatted, and his helmet rung. 
2. To pragtite the art of making mufick with bells. ‘ 
Signs for communication may be contrived at pleafure: four 
bells admit twenty four changes in ringing ; each change 
may, by eee ve a certain fignification. Holder. 
. To found; torefound. 
: Hercules, miffing his page, called him by his name AN 
that all the fhore rang ot it. acon. 
-o The particular iting found in gold, diitinct from the 


S hakefp. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


found of other bodies, has no particular name. Locke. 
With {wecter notes each rifling temple rung, 
A Raphael painted ! and a Vida tung ! 
Immortal Vida ! . Pope. 


4. To utter as 2 bell. 
~~ Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
“The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums, 
© Hath rang night's yawning peal, there ihall be done 
eA deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
g. To tinkle. l ' 
My ears ftill ring with noife ; I'm vext to death : 
SeeTongue-kill'd, and have not yet recover’d breath. Dryden. 
6. To be filled with a bruit or report. 
sees That profane, atheiftical, epicurean rabble, whom the 
“whole nation fo rings of, are not indeed, what they vote 
themfelves, the wifeft men in the world. South. 
RinG-Bone. x. J. 
© Ring-bone is a hard callous fubftance growing in the hollow 
‘circle of the little paftern of a horfe, juft above the coronet : 
it fometimes goes quite round like a ring, and thence it is 
called the ring-bone. Farrier’s Didtiona: y. 
Rynopove. n. f. [rhingelduyve, German. ] 
Pigeons are of feveral forts, wild and tame ; 
pigeons, dovecote pigeons, and ringdoves. 
Ri'ncer. n. f. [from ring.) He who rings. 
RINGLEA’DER. M. fa Lring and leader.} “Ihe head of a riotous 
body. 
si He caufed to be executed fome of the ringleaders of the 
~-Cornifh men, in facrifice to the citizens. Bacon's Henry VIL. 
©» The nobility efcaped ; the poor people, who had been de- 
luded by thefe ringleaders, were executed. Adaifon. 
RINGLET. n. f. [ring with a diminutive termination. ] 
1. A {mall ring. 
Silver the lintals, deep projecting o'er ; 
And gold the ringlets that command the door. 
2. A circle. 
ver You demy puppets, that 
By moon-fhine do the green ringlets make, 
»* Whereof the ewe not bites. Shakefp. Tempe/t. 
serves Never met we, 
» © Upon the beached margent of the fea, 
~ To dance our ringlets to the whiftling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou haft difturb’d our {port. Shake/p. 
oy WTHE 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. Adult. 
Her golden trefles in wanton rin, lets wav'd, 


as wood 
Mortimer. 


Pope. 


As the vine curls her tendrils. Wi hon, 
Thefe in two fable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the fnowy neck. Pope. 


RuincsTREAK ED. adj. [ring and ffreaked.] Circularly ftreaked. 
» * He removed the he goats that were ring /ireaked and (potted, 
and all the fhe goats that were fpeckled. — Gen. xxx. 35. 
RINGTAIL. 7. f [ring and tail] A kind of kite with a 
` whitish tail. Bailey. 
Rixncworm. Ma f. [ring and worm. } A circular tetter. 
It began with a ferpigo, making many round fpots, fuch 
ag is generally called ringivorms. Wijeman's Surgery. 
T'o RINSE. v. a. [from rein, German, pure, clear. | 
1. To wath ; to cleanfe by wathing. 
This lait coftly treaty 
F Swallow’d- fo much treafure, and like a glafs 
Did break i’ th’ rinfing. Shakejp. Henry VHI. 
Whomfoever he toucheth, and hath not rinjed his hands in 
water, he fhall be unclean. Lev. xV. I1. 


RT P 


a. To wath the foap out of cloaths. 
They cannot boil, nor wath, nor rife, they fay, ? 
With water fometimes ink and fometimes whey, > 
According as you meet with mud or clay, ‘King. J 
Riwser. n. fi [froni rinfe.] One that wafhes or rinfes; @ 
wather. 
ROT. n. f. [riotte, old Fr. riotto, Italian. ] 
1. Wild and Joofe feftivity. 
When his headftrong riot hath no curb, 
When rage and hot blood are his countellors, 
When means and lavifh manners meet together, 
Oh ! with what wings fhall his affection flv 
Tow’rd fronting peril and oppos’d decay. Shake/p. Hen. 1V. 
So fenfelefs of expence, 
That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
Nor ceale his flow of riot. Shuke/p. Timon of Athen:. 
All now was turn’d to jollity and game, 


To luxury and riot, feaft and dance. Milton. 
2. A fedition; an uproar. 
‘Transform’d to ferpents all, as acceflories 
To his bold riot. Milton. 


. To run Rror. To move or a& without controll or reftraint. 
One man’s head runs riot upon hawks and dice. TEJ. 
You never can defend his breeding, 
Who, in his fatyre’s running riot, 
Could never leave the world in quiet. 
To Rior. v.n. [riotter, old Fr. ] 
1. To revel; to be diffipated in luxurious enjoyments. 
Let us walk honettly as in the day; not in »soting and 
drunkennefs. Romans xiii. 13. 
Now he exacts of all, waftes in delight, 


i) 


Swift's Mifcel. 


Riots in pleafure, and neglects the law. Dantei. 
2. To luxuriate ; to be tumultuous. 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repofe ; 
No pulfe that riots, and no blood that glows. Popes 


3. To banquet luxurioufly. 
4. To raife a fedition or uproar. 
Rrorer. n. f. [from riot. ] 
r. One who ts diffipated in luxury, | 
2. One who raifes an uproar or fedition. 
Rrorise. n. f. [from riot.) Diffolutenefs ; luxury. 
From every work he challenged effoin 
For contemplation fake; yet otherwife 
His life he led in lawlefs rioti/e. 
Riotous. adj. [riotteux, Fr. from riot. ] 
1. Luxurious ; wanton ; licentioufly fettive. 
What needs me tell their feaft and goodly guife, 
In which was nothing riotous nor vain. Fairy Queen. 
When all our offices have been oppreft 
With riotous feeders, 
I have retir’d me to a waftetul cock, 
And fet mine eyes at flow. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 
John came neither eating nor drinking, that is far from 
the diet of Jerufalem and other riotsus places, but fared 
coarfely. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
With them no riotous pomp nor Afian train, 
T?’ infect a navy with their gaudy fears ; 
But war fevercly like itfelf appears. 
2. Seditious ; turbulent. 
Rrorousty. adv. [from riotous. } 
I. Luxurioufly ; with licentious luxury. 
He that gathereth by defrauding his own foul, gathereth 
for others that fhall fpend his goods riotou/ly.  Leclu/. xiv. 4. 
2. Seditioufly ; turbulently. 
Rrorousnetss. n. f. [from riotous.] ` The ftaie of being 
riotous. 
To RIP. v. a. [hpypan, Saxon. ] 
1. To tear; to lacerate; to cut afunder by a continued aét of 
the knife. 
You bloody Nero’s, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blufh for fhame. —Shate/p. 
Wilt thou dafh their children, and rip up their women with 
child? 2 Kings Vill. I2 


Fairy Queen, 


Dryden. 


The beaft prevents the blow, 
And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. Dryden. 
The ripping chitlel is a focket chiflel, about an inch broad, 
and hath a blunt edge. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
2. To take away by laceration or cutting. 
Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
E{culapius, hecaufe ripped from his mother’s womb, was 
feigned to be the fon of Apollo. Hayward. 
Rip this heart of mine 
Out of my breaft, and fhew it for a coward’s. 
‘The confcious hufband 
Charges on her the guilt of their diftafe ; 
Affecting fury aéts a.madman’s part, 
He'll rip the fatal fecret from her heart. Granvill. 
3. To dilclofe 3 to {earch out; to tear up; to bring tò view. 
Let it be lawful for me to rip upto the very bottom, how 
and by whom your difcipline was planted, at fuch time as this 
age we live in began to make firit trial thereof. Heoke>. 
TIFA You 
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You rip up the original of Scotland.  Spen/er on Ireland. 
This ripping of anceftors is very pleafing unto me, and in- 
decd favoureth of fome reading. Spenfer on Ircland. 
They ripped up all, that had been done from the beginning 
of the rebellion. Clarendon, b. viii. 
The relations confidering that a trial would r1p up old fores, 
and difcover things not fo much to the reputation of the 
deceafed, they dropt their defign. Arbuthnot. 
RIPE. adj. [mpe, Saxon 3) 71/ps Dutch. ]} 
1. Brought to perfection in growth ; mature. 
Macbeth 
Is ripe for faking, and the pow’rs above 
Put on their inftruments. Shakefp. 
The time was the time of the firft ripe grapes. Numb. xiii. 
Their fruit is improfitable, not ripe to eat. Waid. iv. 5. 
So may’ft thou live, till, like »:pefruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with eafe 
Gather'd, not harfhly pluck’d, for death mature. Milton, 
2, Refembling the ripenefs of fruit. 
Thofe happieft {miles, 
That play’d onher ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
What guefts were in her eyes, which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shake/p. 
3. Complete; proper for ufe. 
I by letters fh:!] direct your courfe, 
When time is ripe. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
4. Advanced to the perfection of any quality. 
There was a pretty rednefs in his lips, 
A little riper and more lufty red 


Than that mix’d in his cheeks. Shakefp. 
O early ripe ! to thy abundant ftore, 
What could advancing age have added more. Dryden. 


5. Finifhed ; confummate. 
Beafts are in fenfible capacity as ripe, even as men them- 
felves, perhaps more ripe. Hooker, b.i. f. 6. 
6. Brought to the point of taking effect ; fully matured. 
f He thence fhall come, 
When this world’s diffolution fhall be ripe. Milton, 
While things were juft ripe for a war, the cantons, their 


protectors, interpofed as umpires in the quarrel. Adadifon. 
7. Fully qualified by gradual improvement. 
ipe for heav’n, when fate Æneas calls, 
Then fhalt thou bear him up, fublime, to me. Dryden. 


To Rive. v.n. [from the adj.] To ripen; to grow ripe; to 
be matured. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 


And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Shake/p. 
Slubber not bufinefs for my fake, Baffanio ; 
But ftay the very riping of the time. Shake/p. 


Though no ftone tell thee what I was, yet thou, 
In my grave’s infide, fee what thou art now ; 
Yet tho’rt not yet fo good, till us death lay 
To vipe and mellow there, ware ftubborn clay. Donne. 
To Rive. v. a. To mature ; to make ripe. 
He is retir’d, to r/pe his growing fortunes, 
To Scotland. 
Ri‘pery. adv. [from ripe.] Maturely; at the fit time. 
It fits us tierefore ripely ; 
Our chariots and our horfemen be in readinefs. 
To Ri’pen. v. n. [from ripe.] Vo grow ripe. 
This is the ftate of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to- morrow bloffoms, 
And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him ; 
‘The third day comes a froft, a killing froft ; 
_ And when he thints, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root ; 
And then he falls as I do. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Afore the four grape is ripening in the flower. Jf. xviii. 5. 
The pricking of a fruit, before it ripeneth, ripens the fruit 
more fuddenly. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Trees, that ripen lateft, bloflom fooneft ; as peaches and 
cornelians ; and it is a work of providence that they bloffom 
fo foon ; for otherwife they could not have the fun long enough 
to ripen. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And ftrangers to the fun yet ripen here. 
To Ri’pen. v.a. To mature; to make ripe. 
My father was no traitor ; 
And that I’!] prove on better men than Somerfet, 
Were growing time once ripen’d to my will. 
When to ripen’d manhood he fhall grow, 
The greedy failor fhall the feas forego. 
That I fettled 
Your father in his throne, was for your fake, 
I left th’ acknowledgment for time to ripen. 
The genial fun 
Has daily, fince his courte begun, 
Rejoiced the metal to refine, 
And ripen’d the Peruvian mine. 
Be this the caufe of more than mortal hate, 
The reft fuccceding times thall ripen into fate. 
Here elements have loft their ufes ; 


_ Air ripens not, nor earth produces. 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


Granville. 


Shake/p. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Aaddifon. 


Pope. 
Swift. 


RIS 


Before the rzpen'd field the reapers ftand. 
Ri'peness. x. J. [trom ripes] 
1. The ftate of being ripe; maturity. 

‘They have compared it to the ripene/s of fruits. Wifeman, 

Little matter is dcpofited in the abfcefs, before it arrives 
towards its ripenc/s. Sharp’ s Surgery, 

2. Full growth. 
‘lime, which made them their fame out-live, 

To Cowley farce did ripengs give. 

3. Perfection ; completion. 

To this purpofe were thofe harmonious tunes of pfalms 
devifed for us, that they, which are either in years but young, 
or touching perfection of virtue as yet not grown to ripene/s, 
might, when they think they fing, learn. Hooker. 

This royal infant promifes 
Upon this land a thoufand thoufand bleffings, 
Which time fhall bring to ripene/s. Shake/p. Hen, VIII. 
I to manhood am arriv’d fo near, 
And inward ripene/s doth much lefs appear, 
That fome more timely happy {pirits indu’th. 
4. .Fitnefs ; qualification. 
Men mutt endure 
Their going hence, ev’n as their coming hither : 
Ripene/s is all. Shakefp King Lear. 
Ri/prer. n. f. [from rip.] One who rips; one who tears; one 
who lacerates. 
To Ri’ppie. v.n. To freton the furface, as water fwifty run- 
ning. 
R’PTOWELL. n.f. A gratuity, or reward piven to tenants, 
after they had reaped their lord’s corn. Bailey. 
To RISE. v.n. pret. rofe; part. rifex. [myan, Saxon ; rei/en, 
Dutch. ]} 
1. To change a jacent or recumbent, to an ereé pofture. 

I have feen her 72/e from her bed, and throw her night- 

gown upon her. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
2. To get up from reĝ. 

Never a wife leads a better life than fhe does; do what 
fhe will; goto bed when the lift; rz/e when fhe lift, Shate/p. 

As wild affes in the defert, go they forth to their work, 
rifing betimes for a prey. ‘Fob xxiv. 5. 

That is to live, 

To reft fecure, and not rife up to grieve. Dantel’s Civ. War. 
Thy manfion wants thee, Adam, 7i/e. Milton. 

3. To get up from a fall. 
Truc in our fall, 

Falfe in our promis’d ri/ing. 

4. To fpring ; to grow up. 

They imagine 

For one forbidden tree a multitude, 


Thomfon. 


Denham, 


Milton. 


Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 


Now ris’n to work them farther woe. Ailton. 
5. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. 
Some rife by fin, and fome by virtue fall.  Shakefpeare. 


If they rife not with their fervice, they will make their 


fervice fall with them. i Bacon. 
To rife ' th’ world, 
No wife man that’s honeft fhould expe&t. Otway. 


Thofe, that have been raifed by fome great minifter, trample 
upon the fteps by which they ri/e, to rival him. South. 
6. To {well. : 
If the bright fpot ftay in his place, it is a rifing of the 
burning. Lev Xile2rs 
. To afcend ; to move upwards. 
The fap in old trees is not fo frank as to rife all to the 
boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth out mofs. Bacon. 
If two plane polifh’d plates of a polifh’d looking-glafs be 
laid together, fo that their fides be parallel, and at a very 
{mall diftance from one another, and then their lower edges 
be dipped into water,the water will» z/e up between them. New. 
8. To break out from below the horizon, as the fun. 
He maketh the fun to rife on the evil and the good. Matt. v. 
The fun rofe upon him. Gen, xxxii. 31. 
He affirmeth, that. Tunny is fat upon the rifng of the 
Pleiades, and departs upon Arcturus. Browns Vulg. Errours. 
Whether the fun 
Rife on the earth, or earth rje on the fun. Malton. 
g. To take beginning ; to come into exiftcnce, or notice. 
10. To begin to a&. 


ba | 


High winds began to rife. Milton. 
With Vulcan’s rage the ri/ing winds confpire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood ot fire. Dryden. 


11. To appear in view. 

‘he poet muft lay out all his ftrength, that his words may 
be glowing, and that every thing he defcribes m2y immediately 
prefent itlelf, and rife up to the reader's view. Lddijen. 

12. To change a {tation ; to quit a fiege. 

He, rifing with {mall honour from Gunza, 
the power of the chriftians, was gone. 

13. To be excited ; to be produced. 
Indecd you thank’d me; but a nobler gratitude 

Roje in her foul ; for from that hour the lov’d'me. Otway: 

A thought rofe in me, which often perplexes men of con- 
templative natures. Speator, IN°. 565. 
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t4. To break into military commotions ;_ to make infurrections. 
At our heels all hell fhould rife, 
With blackeft infurrection. 

' Numidia’s fpacious kingdom lies 
Ready to rije at its young prince’s call, 

No more fhall nation againft nation rife, 
Nor ardent warriors mcet with hateful eyes. 

15: Tobe roufcd ; to be excited to action. 

Who will rife up for me againft evil-doers ? or who will 
ftand up for me againit the workers of iniquity? PJ: xciv. 

Gather together, come againft, and rife up to the battle. Fer. 

He fhall rife up at the voice of the bird, and all the 
daughters of mufick fhal! be brought low. Ecel. xii. 4. 

16. To make hoftile attack. 

If any man hate his neighbour, lic in wait, and ri/e up 
againit him, and imite him mortally, and fleeth into one of 
thele cities, the elders of his city fhall fetch him thence. Deut. 

17. To grow more or greater in any refpect. 
A hideous gabble rifes loud 

Among the builders. Milton. 

‘The great duke rifes on them in his demands, and will 
not be fatisfied with lefs than a hundred thoufand crowns, and 
a folemn embafly to beg pardon. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

18. To increafe in price. 

= Bullion is rifin to fix fhillings and five pence the ounce ; 
i.e, that an ounce of uncoined’ filver will exchange for an 
ounce and a quarter of coined filver. 

19. To be improved. j 

From fuch an untainted couple, we can hope to have our 
family rife to its ancient {plendour of face, air, countenance, 
and fhape. Tatler, N} 75. 

20. Toelevate the ftile. 
Your author always will the beft advife, 


Milton. 
Addifon's Cuto. 


Pope. 


Fall when he falls, and when he rifes, rife. Rofcommon, 
21. To be revived from death. 
After Iam rijen again, I will go before you. Mat. xxvi. 
_.. The ftars of morn fhall fee him rih 
Out of his grave. Milton. 


22. To come by chance. 
As they ’gan his library to view, 
_. And antique regifters for to avife, 
__ There chanced to the prince’s hand to rife 
An ancient book. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
23. To be elevated in fituation. 

__ He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 

Then on a ri/ing ground the trunk he plac’d, 

Which with the fpoils of his dead foe he grac’d. Dryden. 

A houfe we faw upon a rifing. Addifen. 
= Ath, on banks or rifing grounds near rivers, will thrive 
‘exceedingly. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Rise. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The a& of rifing. 
2.. The act of mounting from the ground. 

_ In leaping with weights, the arms are firt caft backwards 
and then forwards, with fo much the greater force ; for the 
hands go backward before they take their rife. Bacon. 

3- Eruption ; afcent. + 

Upon the candle’s going out, there is a fudden rife of wa- 
ter; for the flame filling no more place, the air and water 
fucceed. Bacon. 

The hill fubmits itfelf 

In {mall defcents; which do its height beguile ; 

_ And fometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 
< Whofe rife not hinders, but makes fhort our way. Dryden. 

4. Place that favours the act of mounting aloft. 
_ Rais’d fo high, from that convenient rife 

She took her flight, and quickly reach’d the fkies. Creech. 

Since the arguments againft them rife from common re- 
ceived opinions, it happens, in controverfial difcourfes, as it 
does in the aflaulting of towns, where, if the ground be but 
firm, whereon the batteries are erected, there is no farther 
inquiry of whom it is borrowed, fo it affords but a fit rife for 
the prefent purpofe. Locke. 

5. Elevated place. 
Such a rife, as doth at once invite 
A pleafure, and a reverence from the fight. 
6. Appearance of the fun in the Eaft, 
Phoebus ! ftay ; 

The world to which you fly fo faft, 

From us to them can pay your hafte 

With no fuch object, and falute your ri/e 

With no fuch wonder, as De Mornay’s eyes. 

7. Encreafe in any refpect. 
8. Encreafe of price. 

Upon a Hea with Spain, muft be canfidered the prefent 
ftate of the king’s treafure, the rife or fall that may happen 
in his conftant revenue by a Spanifh war. ; Temple, 

The bifhops have had fhare in the gradual rife of lands. Sw. 

9. Beginning ; original. © ` 

Itihas its rife from the lazy admonitions of thofe who give 
rules, and propofe examples, without joining practice with 
their inftructions. Locke on Education. 


Denham. 


Taller. 


RIV 


His reputation quickly»peopled it, and gave rije 
publick, which calls itfelf atter his name. 
10. Elevation ; encreafe of found. 
In the ordinary ré/esvand falls of the voice, there fall out to 
te two becinolls between the unifon and the diapafon. Bacon. 
Riser. n.f. [from rife} One that rifés. 
The ifle Ææa, where the palace ffands 
Of th’ early rifer, with the rofy hands, 
Active Aurora; where fhe loves to dance. Chapman. 
Risrertity. xf, [from rifible.] The quality of laughing. | 
How comes lownels of ftile to be fo much the propricty of 
fatyr, that without it a poet can be no more a fatyrift, than 


to the re- 
Addifon. 


without rifibility he can be a man. Dryden. 
Whatever the philofophers may talk of their ri/sbility, 


neighing is a more noble expreffion than laughing. Arbuth. 
RYSIBLE. adj. [rifible, Fr. riftbilis, Lat.] 
1. Having the faculty or power of laughing. 
Weare ina merry world, laughing is our bufinefs; as if 
becaufe it has been made the definition of man, that he is 
rifidle, his manhood conlifted in nothing elfe. Gov. of Tongue. 
2. Kidiculous ; exciting laughter, 
Risk. n.f. [rifque, Fr. riegy Spanith.) Hazard; danger ; 
chance of harm. 
Some run the ri/t of an abfolute ruin for the gaining of a 
prefent fupply. L’Ejirange’s Fables. 
When an infolent defpifer of difcipline, aurtured into con- 
tempt of all order by a long rik of licence, fhall appear be- 
fore a church governor, feverity and refolution are that gover- 
nor’s virtues. South's Sermons. 
By allowing himfelf in what is innocent, he would run the 
rifk of being betrayed into what is not fo. Atterbury. 
An innocent man ought not to run an equal rifk with a 
guilty one. Clariffe, 
To Risk. v.a. [rifquer, Fr.] To hazard; to put to chance; 
to endanger. 
Who would hope new fame to raife, 
Or rift his well eftablifhed praife, 
That, his high genius to approve, 


Had drawn a George or carv’d a Jove. Addijon. 
Risker. n. J. [from rife] _ He who rifks. 
He thither came, t’ obferve and fmoak 
What courfes other rifRers took. Butler. 


Riss. the obfolete preterite of rife. 
Rifs not the confular men and left their places, 
So foon as thou {at’ft down; and fled thy fide. Benj. Tobnf. 
RITE. n.f. [rit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] Solemn aét of religion ; 
external obfervance. 

The ceremonies, we have taken from fuch as were before 
us, are not things that belong to this or that fect, but they 
are the ancient rites and cuftoms of the church. Hooker: 

It is by God confecrated into a facrament, a holy rite, a 
means of conveying to the worthy receiver the benefits of the 
body and blood of Chritt. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid, 


He plow’d the Tyrrhene feas. Dryden 
Ri'ruat. adj. [rituel, Fr. ] Solemnly ceremonious ; done ac- 
cording to fome religious inftitution. 
Inftant I bade the priefts prepare 
The ritual facrifice, and folemn pray’r. Prior. 


If to tradition were added, certain conftant ritual and em- 
blematical obfervances, as the emblems were expreffive, the 
memory of the thing recorded would remain. Forbes, 

Rrruat. n. f. [from the adj.]. A book in which the rites and 
obfervances of religion are fet down. 

An heathen ritual could not inftruét a man better than thefe 
feveral pieces uf antiquity in the particular ceremonies; that 
attended different facrifices. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

Ri’ruauisy. m f [from ritual.]} One {killed in, the ritual. 
RIVAGE. n. f. [French } A bank ; a coaft. Not in ufe, 
Think 

You ftand upon the rivage, and behold 

A city on th’ inconftant billows dancing ; 

For fo appears this fleet. 

RIVAL. x, J. [rivalts, Lat. } 
1. One who 1s in purfuit of the fame 
purfues ; a cOmpetitour, 
Oh love ! thou fternly doft thy pow’r maintain, 
And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign; 
Tyrants and thou ail fellowfhip difdain, 
2. A competitour in love. 

She faw her father was grown her adverfe 

her fortune fuch as fhe muft favour her rival, 


Shakefp. Henry V. 


thing which another man 


Dryden, 5 


party, and yet 


Sidney. 
y France and Burgundy, at 
Great rivals in our younger daughter’s love, Shake/p. 
Y our rival's image in your worth I view ; 
ah fed mee aol in him, eftcem in you. Granville, 
AL. aq. Standing in competition 3 making the fame 


claim ; emulous, 
Had I but the Means 


rival place with one of them, 
fortunate, Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 


Tohold a 
I thould be 


Equal 


RI V 


Equal in years, and rival in renown 
With Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton, 


Like honour claims. 3 Dryden. 
You bark to be employ’d, PA 
While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy d. Dryden. 


To Ri'vaL. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ftand in competition with another ; to oppofe. 

Thofe, that have been raifed by the intereft of fome great 
minifter, trample upon the fteps by which they rife, to rival 
him in his greatnefs, and at length ftep into his place. South. 

2. Toemulate; to endeavour to equal or excel. 

Ambitious fool ! with horny hoofs to pafs 

O’er hollow arches of refounding brafs ; 

To rival thunder in its rapid courfe, 

And imitate inimitable force. 

To Rv'vaL. van. To be competitours. 

Burgundy, 

We firft addrefs’d tow’rd you, who with this king 

Have rival’d for our daughter. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Riva Lity. 2%. f. [rivalitas, Lat. from rival.| Competition ; 

Ri'vaALry. § emulation. 

It is the privilege of pofterity to fet matters right between 
thofe antagonifts, who, by their rivalry for greatne{s, divided 
a whole age. Addifon. 

Rivarsuip. n. f. [from rival.] The ftate or character of a 
rival. 

To RIVE. v. a. part. riven. [pype, broken Saxon; riyven, 
Dutch ; river, Fr. todrive.] To fplit ; to cleave ; to divide 
by a blunt inftrument ; to force in difruption. 

At his haughty helmet 

So hugely ftruck, that it the ftecl did rive, 

And cleft his head. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
The varlet at his plaint was grieved fore, 

That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. Fa. Queen. 
Through riven clouds and molten firmament, 

The fierce three-forked engine making way, 

Both lofty towers and higheft trees hath rent. Fa. Queen. 

O Cicero ! 
I have feen tempefts, when the fcolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks ; but neer till now 


Drydens Æneis. 
Out of ufe. 


Did I go through a tempeft dropping fire. Shakefp. 
As one he ftood efcap’d from cruel fight, 
Sore toil’d, his riven arms to havock hewn. Milton. 


The neighbouring forefts, formerly fhaken and riven with 
the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the fweet peace of 
Druina. Howel’s Vocal Fore/?. 

Had I not been blind, I might have feen 

Yon riven oak, the faireft of the green. 

Let it come ; 
Let the fierce light’ning blaft, the thunder rive me. Rowe. 
To Rive. v.n. To be fplit; to be divided by violence. 
Freeftone rives, {plits, and breaks in any direction. Woodw. 
To Rive. for derive or direct. 
Ten thoufand French have ta’en the facrament, 
To rive their dangerous artillery 
Upon no chriftian foul but Englifh Talbot. Shake/p. 
ToRrvet. v.a. [geniplev, Saxon, corrugated, rumpled.] T'o 
contract into wringles and corrugations. 
Then droop’d the fading flow’rs, their beauty fled,  ? 

And clos’d their fickly eyes and hung the head, $ 

And rivel’d up with heat, lay dying in their bed. Dryd. b) 

And fince that plenteous autumn now is paft, 

Whofe grapes and peaches have indulg’d your tafte, 

‘Take in good part, from our poor poet’s board, 


Dryden. 


Such rived fruits as winter can afford. Dryden. 
Alum ftipticks, with contracting pow’r, 
Shrink his thin effence like a rivel’d flow'r. Pope. 


Ri’/vEN. part. of rive. 
River. n. f. [riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat.] A land current of 
water bigger than a brook. 
It is a moft beautiful country, being ftored throughout with 
many goodly rivers, replenifhed with all forts of fifh. Spen/. 
The firft of thefe rivers has been celcbrated by the Latin 
poets for the gentlenefs of its courfe, as the other for its ra- 
pidity. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
River-prAGON. n.f. A crocodile. A name given by Milton 
to the king of Egypt. 
‘Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon tam’d at length, fubmits 
To let his fojourners depart. Milton's Par. Loft. 
River-Gop. n. je Tutelary deity of a river. 
His wig hung as {trait as the hair of a river-god rifing from 
the water. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
RIVER-HORSF. n.f. Hippopotamus. 
Role, 
As plants ambiguous between fea and land, 
The river -horfe and fealy crocodile. Milton. 
Ri‘ver. n. jf. [river, Fr. to break the point of a thing; to 
drive.] A faftening pin clenched at both ends. i 
T'he armourers accomplifhing the knights, 
With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, ~ 


Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefp. Henry V. 


ROA 


Thy armour 
I'll frufh, and unlock the rivets all, 
But I'll be mafter of it. Shake(p. Troilus and Creffida. 
‘Though Valeria’s fair, and though fhe loves me too, 
*Gaintt her my foul is arm’d on every part ; 
Yet there arc fecret rivets to my heart, 
Where Berenice’s charms have found the way, 
Subtile as lightnings. Dryden's Tyrannich Love. 
The verie ia fathion is, when numbers flow 
So fmooth and equal, that no fight can find 
The rivet, where the polifh’d picce was join’d. 
The rivets of thofe wings incles’d 
Fit not each other. Dryden's Dan Setaflian. 
‘T his inftrument fhould move eafy upon the rivet. Sharp. 
To River. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faften with rivets. ’ 
This man . 
If all our fire were out, would fetch down new, 
Out of the hand of Jove; and »évet him 
To Caucafus, fhould he but frown. Benj. Fohufen. 
In rivetting, the pin you rivet in fhould ftand upright to the 
plate you rivet it upon; for if it do not {tand upright, you 


Dryden. 


will be forced to fet it upright, after it is rivetted, Moxon. 
2. To faften ftrongly ; to make immmoveable. i 
You were to blame to part with 
A thing ftuck on with oaths upon your finger, ° 
And rivetted with faith unto your ficth. Shake/p. 


Why fhould I write this down, that’s rivetted, 

Screw’d to my mem’ry f Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

What one party thought to rzuwt to a fettlednets by the 
ftrength and influence of the Scots, that the other rejects. 

. King Charles. 
Till fortune’s fruitlefs fpite had made it known, 

Her blows not fhook but rivetted his throne. Dryden. 

Thus hath God not only rivetted the notion of himfelt into 
our natures, but likewife made the belief of his being necei- 
ey to the peace of our minds and happinefs of fociety. Ti. 

f the eye fees thote things rivetted, which are loofe, where 
will you begin to rectify the miftake. Locke. 

Where we ute words of a loofe and wandering fignifica- 
tion, hence follows miftake and error, which thofe maxims, 
brought as proofs to eftablifh propofitions, wherein the terms 
ftand for undetermined ideas, do by their authority confirm 
and rivet. Locke. 

Rivet and nail me where I ftand, ye pow’rs. Congreve. 
‘They provoke him to the rage 

Of fangs and claws, and, ftooping trom your horfe, 

Rivet the panting favage to the ground. Addifon’s Cate. 

A fimilitude of nature and manners, in fuch a degree as 
we are capable of, muft tie the holy knot, and rivet the 
fricndfhip between us. Atterbury. 

Rivuter. n. ji [rivulus, Lat.) A fmall river; a brook; a 
ftreamlet. 
By fountain or by fhady rivulet, 

He fought them. Miiton. 

The veins, where innumerable little rzvulets have thcir 
confluence into the common channel of the blood. Bentley. 

] {aw the rivulet of Salforata, formerly called Albula, and 
fmelt the ftench that ariles from its water, which Martial 
mentions. Addijen’s Remarks on Italy. 

Rixpo’tiar. n.f. A German coin, worth about four fhil- 
lings and fix-pence fterling. ’ Dié?. 
Roacu. n. f. [from rutilus, Lat. redhaired.] 

A roach is a fifh of no great reputation for his dainty tafte : 
his fpawn is accounted much better than any other part of 
him: he is accounted the water fheep, for his fimplicity and 
foolifhnels ; and it is noted, that roaches recover f{trength, ar:d 
grow in a fortnight after fpawning. Walton's Angler. 

If a gudgcon meet a roach, 
He dare not venture to approach ; 
Yet fill he leaps at flies. 
Roan. n. f. [rade, Fr.] 
1. Large way ; path. 

Would you not think him a madman, who, whilft he 

might eafily ride on the beaten road way, fhould trouble him- 


Swift. 


felt with breaking up of gaps? Suckling. 
T'o God's eternal houte direct the way, 
A broad and ample road. Milter. 


To be indifferent whether we embrace falfehood or truth, 
is the great road to error. Like. 
Could ftupid atoms, with impetuous {pecd, 
By diff’rent >» oads and adverie ways proceed, 
‘That here they might rencounter, here unite. 
There is but onc rsud by which to climb up. 
2. [Rade, Fr.J Ground where fhips may ancaor. 
l fhould be ftill 
Pecring in maps for ports and roads ; 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shakeip. Merch. of Venice. 
About the iiland are many rsads, but only one harbour. 
Sandys's “Faurney. 


Blackmore. 


Addijonr. 


3. Inrode ; 


ROA 
x Inrode ; incurfion. 


‘The Volfcians ftand 
Ready, when time fhall prompt them, to make read 
Upon’s again. i j Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Cafon was defirous of the a for bh he ac by the 
ad into that country, become famous and rich. 
former road in ij Knolles's Hiftory of the Tus, 
The king of Scotland, fecing none came into Perkin, 
turned his enterprize into a. read, and wafted Northumber- 
land with fire and fword. ea Bacon's Henry VII. 
4. Journey. The word feems, in this fenfe at leaft, to be de- 
rived from rode, the preterite of ride: as we fay, a fhort ride ; 
an cafi ride. s 
With eafy roads he came to Leicefter, 
And lodg’d in the abbey, Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
He from the Eaft his flaming road begins. Malton. 
To ROAM. v. n. [romigare, Italian. See Room.] To wan- 
der without any certain purpofe ; to ramble ; to rove; to play 
the vagrant. : 
Five j‘ummers have I fpent in fartheft Greece, 


Roaning clean through the bounds of Afia. Shake/p. 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. Shakefp. 
The lonely fox roams far abroad, 

Cn fecret rapin bent, and midnight fraud. Prior. 


What were unenlighten’d man, 
A favage roaming through the woods§ and wild 
In queft of prey. Thomfon’s Summer. 
To Roam. v.a. To range; to wander over. 
Now fowls in their clay nefts were couch’d, 


And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. 


Milton. 
Roa’mer, ».f. [from roam.] A rover; arambler; a wan- 
derer. 
Roan. adj. [vouen, Fr.] 
Roan horfe is a horfe of a bay, forrel, or black colour, 
with grey or white fpots interfper(ed very thick. Farr. Dia. 
To Roar. v. x. [panan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cry as a lion or other wild beaft. 


Roaring bulls he would him make to tame. Spenfer. 
Warwick and Montague, 
That in their chains fetter’d the kingly lion, 
And made the foreft tremble when they rear’d. — Shake/p. 
Have I not in my time heard lions rear? Shake/p. 


The young lions reared upon him and yelled. Yer. ii. 15. 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 
They caft the found to Libya’s defart fhore ; t 
r The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar, Dryden. 
9. To cry in diftrefs. 
3 ; ' At his nurfe’s tears 
i „He whin’d and roar’d away your victory, 
__ That pages blufh’d at him. - Shakefp. Coriolanus: 
___ Sole on the barren fands the fuff’ring chief 
= Roar’d out for anguifh, and indulg’d his grief. 


$ Dryden. 
3. To found as the wind or fea. 
South, Eaft, and Weft, with mix’d confufion roar, 


And rowl the foaming billows to the fhore. Dryden. 
Loud as the wolves on Orcas’ ftormy fteep, 

“Howl to the roaring of the northern deep. Pope. 
4. To make a loud noite. 
‘ The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar. Milton. 
= Confider what fatigues I’ve known, 
| How oft I crofs’d where carts and coaches rear’d. Gay. 
f, “Roar. n.f. [from the verb.] 


r.. The cry of the lion or other beaft, 
‘2. An outcry of diftreis. 
3..A clamour of merriment. 
ca Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your fongs? 
~ your flafhes of merriment, that were wont to fet the table 
ama roar ? Shake/p. Hamlet. 
4. The found of the wind or fea. 
5. Any loud noife. 
Deep throated engines belch’d, whofe roar 
Imbowel’d with outrageous noife the air. 
Oft on aplat of riling ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew found, 
Over fome wide-water’d fhoar, 
Swinging flow with fullen roar. 
When cannons did diffufe, 
~~ Preventing pofts, the terror, and the news; 
Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar, 
The waters, lift’ning to the trumpet’s roar, 
Obey the fummons, and forfake the fhore. 
“Roa'ry. adj. [better rory; rores, Lat.] Dewy. 
On Lebanon his foot he fet, 
And fhook his wings with reary May dews wet. Fairfax. 
To Roast. v.a. [roflir, rotir, Fr. roficen, German; zenoyto%, 
~ Saxon, roalted ; from rafirvm, Lat. a grate ; to roa/?, being, 
in its original fenfe, to breil on a gridiron. ] 
"1. To drefs meat, by turning it round before the fire. 
He roajleth not that which he took in hunting. D. of Piety. 
Roa/ling and boiling are below the dignity of your office. 
Swift s Directions to the Cook, 
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Milton. 


Milton. 


Waller. 
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Dryden. 


ROB 


2. To impart dry heat to fleth. 
Here elements have loft their ufes, 
Air ripens not, nor carth produces ; r 
Fire will not roa/i, nor water boil. Swifts Mifcellanics. 
3. To drefs at the fire without water. — pir 
In eggs boiled and roaffed, there is fcarce difference to be 
difcerned. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
4. To heat any thing violently. 
Roajfted in wrath and fire, 
He thus o’erfized with coagulate gore, 
Old Priam feeks. 
Roast. for roa/fted. 
He loft his roaf? beef ftomach, not being able to touch a 
firloin. Addijon's Speéiutory N° 517. 
And if Dan Congreve judges right, 


Shake/pearcs 


Roaft beef and ale make Britons fight. Prior. 
It warns the cook-maid, not to burn 
The roa/? meat, which it cannot turn. Swifts Mifcel. 


To rule the Roast. To govern; to manage; to prefide. It 


was perhaps originally roi, which fignified a tumult, to 
direct the populace. 


The new-made duke, that rules the roa/t. Shate/p. 
Where champions ruleth the rofl, 
There dailie diforder is moft. Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 


Alma flap-dafh, is all again 
In ev’ry finew, nerve, and vein; 
Runs here and there, like Hamlet’s ghoft, ? 
While every where fhe rules the roafl. 
Ror. n. f. [I believe Arabick.} Inipilfated juices. 
The infufion, being evaporated to a thicker confiitence, 
paffeth into a jelly, rob, extract, which contain all the virtues 
of the infufion. A. buthnot on Aliments. 

To ROB. v. a. [rober, old Fr. robbare, Italian. ] 

1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful foyce, or by fecret 
theft; to plunder. To be robbed, according to the prefent 
ufe of the word, is to be injured by theft fecret or violent ; 
to rob, is to take away by unlawful violence; and to /fea/, is 
to take away privately. 

Is’t not enough to break into my garden, 

And, like athicf, to come to rob my grounds, 

But thou wilt brave me with thefe fawcy terms? Shake/p. 

Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of God’s 
juftice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our profperity. King Charles. 

I have not here defigned to rob him of any part of that 
commendation, which he has fo juftly acquired from the 
whole author, whofe fragments only fall to my portion. Dry. 

` The water nymphs lament their empty urns, 

Beeotia, robb'd of filver Dirce, mourns. Addifon. 

2. To fet free; to deprive of fomething bad. Ironical. 

Our houfe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Did’ft rob it of fome tafte of tedioufnefs, 

3. To take away unlawfully. 

Better be difdained of all, than fafhion a Carriage to rob 
love from any. Shake/p. 
Procure, that the nourifhment may not be robbed and 


drawn away. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Nor will I take from any man his due ; 


Prior. 
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But thus aluming all, he robs from you. Dryden. 
Oh double facrilege on things divine, 
To rob the relick, and deface the fhrine !. Dryden. 


Rosser. 2. f. [from rob.] A thief; one that robs by force, 
or fteals by fecret means ; a plunderer. 
Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravifh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hoft; 
With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 
You fhould not ruffle thus. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Barabbas was a robber. 


St. John. 
Had’ft thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thofe thirty men 
At Afcalon ; then, like a robber, ftrip’d’ft them 
Of their robes. Milton's Agoniftes. 


The robber muft run, ride, and ufe all the defperate ways 
of efcape ; and probably, after all, his fin betrays him to the 


goal, and from thence advances him to the gibbet, South. 
Bold Prometheus did afpire, 
And ftole from heav’n the feeds of fire ; 
A train of ills, a ghaftly crew, 
The robber’s blazing track purfue. D: yden’s Horace. 


Ro'sBeRy. n.f. [roberie, old Fr. from rob.] Theft perpe- 
trated by force or with privacy. 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
When judges fteal themfelves. Shakefp. Mea. for Meaf. 
A ftorm or robbery ; 
Shook down my mellow hangings. 
I hate robbery for burnt-offering. 
Some more effectual way might be found, for fuppreffing 
common thefts and robberies. Teonple. 
Rose. n. f. [robbe, Fr. robba, Italian ; rauba. low Lat.) A 
gown of ftate ; a drefs of dignity. f 
Through tatter’d cloaths {mall 
Kobes and furr’d gowns hide all, 
22 A 


Shane/p. Cymbeline, 
Lfaiah xi, 8. 


vices do appear ; 
Shike/p. King Lear. 
My 


ROC 


My Nan fhall be the queen of all fairies, 
Finely attir'd in arabe ot white. Shake/p. 
Thelaft good king, whom willing Rome obey’d, 
Was. the: poor offspring of a captive maid ; 
Yet he thofe-robes of empire juttly bore, 
Which Romulus, our facred Sah wore. 
elt art the native robe 
oo ey eal TLhomfon’s Autumn. 
To Rope. v:a. [from the noun] To drefs pompoully ; to 
ee chriftian foldicr will not be touched with a religious 
emulation, to fee an order of Jefus do fuch fervice for enlarg- 
ing the chriftian borders ; and an order of St. George only to 
robe, and featt, and perform rites and obfervances. Bacon. 
Therein long robes the royal magi ftand ; 
The fage Chaldeans rob’d in white appear’d, 
And Brachmans. Pope’s Temple of Fame. 
Robed in loofe array fhe came to bathe. Thomfon. 
Robert. n. f- An herb. Ainf: 
RoBE RSMAN. n.f- Inthe old ftatutes, a fort of bold and 
ROBE'RTSMAN. i {tout robbers or night thieves, faid to be fo 
called from Robinhood, a famous robber. 
Ro’BIN. yx. f. {rubecula, Lat.] A bdird fo named 
RoBIN-RED-BREAST. § from his red breaft. 
Up a grove did fpring, green as in May, 
When April had been moift ; upon whofe bufhes 
The pretty robins, nightingales, and thrufhes 


Dryden. 


Warbled their notes. Suckling. 
The robin-red-brea/?, till of late had reft, 

And children facred held a martin’s‘neft. Pope. 

Roso’reous. adj. [robur, Lat.] Made of oak. Dict. 


Romy or ces l adj. [robuftus, Lat. robufte, Fr.] 
1. Strong ; finewy ; vigorous ; forceful. 
T hefe redundant locks, 
Robuftious to no purpofe, cluftring down, 
Vain monument of ftrength. Milton’s Agonifies. 
2. Boifterous ; violent; unwieldy. 
The men. fympathize with the maftiffs, in robu/licus and 
rough coming on. Shake[p. Henry V. 
It offends me to hear a robuflious periwig-patcd fellow tear 
a paflion to tatters, to very rags, to fplit the ears of the 
roundlings, Shake/p. Hamlet. 
While I was managing this young robu/tious fellow, that 
old fpark, who was nothing but fkin and bone, flipt through 
my-fingers. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
Romp-loving mifs 
Is haul’d about in gallantry robu/?. 
3. Requiring ftrength. 
The tendernefs of a fprain remains a good while after, and 
leaves a lafting caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to any rodu/? employment. | Locke. 
4. Robufiious is now only ufed in low language, and in a fenfe 
of contempt. > 
Rosu‘stwess. n. f. [from robuft.] Strength; vigour. i 
Becf may confer a robu/tne/s on my fon’s limbs, but will 
hebetate his intellectuals. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
RocaMBote. zi. f> See GARLICK. ; s 
Rocambole is a fort of wild garlick, otherwife called Spanifh 
garlick ; the feed is about the bignefs of ordinary peafe. Mort. 
Garlick, rocambole, and onions abound with a pungent vo- 
latile falt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
RocHe-aLum. n. f- [roche, Fr. a rock.] .A purer kind of 
alum. 

Roche-alum is alfo good. Mortimer’s Hufvandry. 
Ro/cuer. 2. fr [rochet, Fr. rochetum, from roccus, low Lat. a 
coat. : 
eA, uae ; the white upper garment of the prieft officiating. 

What zealous phrenzy did the fenate feize, 
That tare the rotchet to fuch rags as thefe ? Cleaveland. 
2. [Rubellio, Lat.} A fith. Ain. 
ROCK. n. f. [roc, roche, Fr. rocca, Italian. ] 
x. A vaft mafs of ftone. 
The fplitting rocks cow’r’d in the finking fands, 
And would not dafh me with their ragged fides. Shake/p. 
‘There be rock herbs; but thofe are where there is fome 
mould. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Diftilling fome of the tinéted liquor, all that came over 
was as limpid and colourlefs as rock water, and the liquour 
remaining in the veffe! deeply ceruleous. Boyle. 
Vhele lefler rocks, or great bulky ftones, are they not ma- 
nifeft fragments È Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Of amber a nodule, invefted with a coat, called rock 


Thomfon’s Autumn. 


amber. Woodward on Foffils. 
Pigcons or doves are of feveral forts ; as wood pigeons and 


rock pigeons. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Ye'darklome pines, that o’er yon rocks reclin’d, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 
2. Protection; defence. A feriptural fenfe. 
‘Though the recds of Egypt break under the hand of him 
that leans on them, yet the rock of Ifrael will be an ever- 
lating flay. King Charles, 


Pope. 
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3. [ Rock, Danith ; rocca, Italian; rucca, Spanith ; foinroch, 
Dutch.] A diftaff held in the hand, from which the wool 
was {pun by twirling a ball below. 

A learned and a manly foul 
I purpos’d her; that fhould with even powers, 
The rock, the fpindle, and the fheers, controul 


Of deftiny, and fpin her own free hours. Benj. Tobnfon. 
On the rock a fcanty meafure place , 
Of vital flax, and turn’d the wheel apace. Dryden, 


To Rock. v.a. [rocquer, hi 
x. To fhake; tomove backwards and forwards. 

If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the fmoke were 
more fwiftly fhaken, it would, like water, vibrate to and 
fro. Boyle, 

The wind was laid; the whifp’ring found 
Was dumb; a rifing earthquake reck’d the ground. 
Dryden. 

A living tortoife, being turned upon its back, could help 
itfelf only by its neck and head, by pufhing againft the ground 
to rock itfelf as in-a cradle, to find out the fide towards which 
the inequality of the ground might more eafily permit to roll 
its fhell. Ray on the Creation. 

2. To move the cradle, in order to procure Sleep. 
Come, take hand with me, 


And rock the ground whereon thefe fleepers be. _ Shakg/p. 
Leaning her head upon my breaft, 
My panting heart rock’d her afleep. Suckling. 
My bloody refolutions, 
Like fick and froward children, 
Were rock’d afleep by reafon. Denkam, 
While his fecret {oul on Flanders preys, 

He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 
High in his hall, rock’d in a chair of ftate, : 
The king with his tempeftuous council fate. Dryden. 

3. To lull; to quiet. 
Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never come miichance betwecn us twain! — Shake/p. 


To Rock. v. r. 
fro. 


To be violently agitated; to reel to and 


The rocking town 

Supplants their footiteps ; to and fro they recl 

Attonifh’d. 

I like this rocking of the battlements. 
Rock-poeE. n.f. A fpecies of deer. 

The reck-doe breeds chiefly upon the Alps: a creature of 
admirable fwiftnefs ; and may probably be that mentioned in 
the book of Job: her horns grow fometimes fo far backward, 
as to reach over her buttocks. Grew’s Mufaeum. 

Rock-rusy. n. f. A name given improperly by lapidaries and 
jewellers to the garnet, when it is of a very ftrong, but not 
deep red, and has a fair caft of the blue. Hill on Foffils. 

Rock-ruby is of a deep red, and the hardeft of all the kinds. 

Woodward on Foffils. 


Philipse 
Young’s Revenge. 


Rock-satT. n. f. Mineral falt. 

Two pieces of tranfparent reck-/alt; one white, the other 

red. Woodward on Fojfils. 
Ro‘cker. ”. f. [from rock.] One who rocks the cradle. 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 

Was weary, and without a rocker flept. Dryden. 

Ro'cKET. n. f. [rocchetto, Italian.] An artificial firework, 

being a cylindrical cafe of paper filled with nitre, charcoal, 

and fulphur, and which mounts in the air to a confiderable 
height, and there burfts. : 

Every rocket ended in a conftellation, ftrowing the air with 
a fhower of filver fpangles. Addifon. 

When bonefires blaze, your vagrant works {hall rife 
In rockets, till they reach the wond’ring {kies. Garth. 
Ro’cKET. n.f. A plant. 

The flower of the rocket confifts of four leaves expanded 
in form of a crofs; the pointal becomes a pod, divided into 
two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the valves 
adhere on both fides: thefe cells are full of roundjth feeds ; 
to which may be added, the whole plant hath a peculiar fetid 
{mell. Miller. 

Rocket is one of the fallet furniture. Mo timer’s Hu/bandry: 

Ro'cKLEss. adj. [from rock.) Being without rocks. 
A cryftal brook 
Is weedlefs all above, and rocklefs all below. 
Ro’ckrose. ‘n. f [rock and rofe.} A plant. 
Ro’ckwork. n. f. [rock and wark.) Stones fixed in mortar, 
in imitation of the afperities of rocks. 
The garden is fenced on the lower end, by a natural 


Dryden. 


mound of rockwork. Addijin. 
Ro’cky. adj. [from rock.] 
¥. Full of rocks. 
Val de Compare prefentcth her rocky mountains. Sandys. 
Make the bold prince ¥ 
Throuch the cold North and rocky regions run, Wailer. 
° ‘The vallies he rettrains 
With rocky mountains. . Dryden. 
Nature lodges her treaflires in rocky ground. Locke. 
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$ embling a rock. 
f ar sen aaatattion to withftand, he oppos’d the rocky orb 

OF tenfold adamant, his ainple fhicld. Ailton, 

3. Hard ; ftony 5 obdurate. 
I, like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 
Rufh all to pieces on thy rocky bofom, Shake/p. Rich. Ill. 
Ron. x. f. [roede, Dutch.] 
1. Along twig. 

Some chulc a hazel rod of the fame year’s fhoot, and this 
they bind on to another ftraicht ftick of any wood, and walk- 
ing foftly over thole places, where they fulpeét the bowels of 
the carth to be enriched with metals, the wand will, by bow- 
ing towards it, difcover it. Boyle. 

2. A kind of fcepter. 
Sh’ had all the royal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward confeffor’s crown, 
‘The rod and bird of peace. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 
3. Any thing long and flender. a 
The paft’ral reed of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton. 
Let the fifherman 


Increafe his tackle, and his rod retie. Gay. 
Hafte, ye Cyclops, with your forked rods, 

This rebel love braves all the gods, 

And every hour by love is made, 

Some heaven-defying Encelade. Granville. 


4. An inttrument for meafuring. 
. Decempeda was a mealuring rod for taking the dimenfions 
of buildings, and fignified the fame thing as pertica, taken as 
a mea(ure of length. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
5. Aninftrument of correction, made of twigs tied together. 
If he be but once fo taken idly roguing, he may punifh him 
with ftocks ; but if he be found again fo loitering, he may 
{courge him with whips or rods. Spen/er on Ireland, 
I am whipt and fcourg’d with rods, 
Nettled, and ftung with pifmires, when J hear 
Of Bolingbroke. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to be heard, 
and he, whofe office it is, ought now to expound to the fick 
man the particular meaning of the voice. Hammond, 
Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaftifements ; 
_. that thy rod, as well as thy ftaff, may comfort ps. K. Charles. 
They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart, 
And under rods of rough centurions fmart. Dryden, 
__ As foon as that fentence is executed, thefe rods, thefe in- 
~ __ ftruments of divine difpleafure, are thrown into the fire. Art. 
"A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod; 


bis ~~ An honeft man’s the nobleft work of God. Popes 
Rone. pret. of ride. 
< —— Hein paternal glory rode. Milton, 


- ~ ROoDOMONTA'DE. n. f. [from a boaftful boifterous hero of 
>. ; Ariofto, called Rodomonte ; rodomontade, Fr.] An empty noify 

mR 

~ blufter or boaft ; a rant. 

He only ferves to be fport for his company ; for in thefe 
gamefome days men will give him hints, which may put him 
upon his rodomontades. Government of the Tongue. 

‘The libertines of painting have no other model but a rodo- 
montade genius, and very irregular, which violently hurries 
_ them away. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

He talks extravagantly in his paffion, but if I would quote 
a hundred paflages in Ben Johnfon’s Cethegus, I could fhew 
that the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither fo irrational 

nor impoffible, for Cethegus threatens to deftroy nature. Dry. 
“To RopomonTa’pE. v.n. [from the noun.] ‘To brag thra- 
4 Baier _fonically ; to boaft like Rodomonte. 

4 EERS z /: [na, pa-deon, Saxon. ] 

© aJ, A fpecies of deer. 

| : He would him make 
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___ _ The roe bucks in flight to overtake. Fairy Queen. 
7 ont 3 ~ They were as {wift as the rses upon the mountains. 1 Chr. 
ae ~~ Procure me a Troglodyte footman, who can catch a roe at 
~ “his full {peed ? Arbuthnot and Pope. 
are The female of the hart. 
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E Thy greyhounds are fleeter than the roe. Shakefp. 
~> Run like a ree or hart upon 
~ The lofty hills of Bitheron. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 


Roe. n.f. [properly roan or rone ; rann, Danith : rogen, Ger- 
man.) The eggs of fith. 
Hcre comes Romeo 

Without his rse, like a dried herring. Shake/p. 

“"Roca’rion. n.f. [rogation, Fr. from rogo, Lat.] Litany; 
_ fupplication. ot 

lewa _ He perfeéteth the rogations or litanies before in ufe; and ad- 
T deth unto them that which the prefent neceflity required. Hook. 
Supplications, with this folemnity for appeafing of God’s 
wrath, were of the Greek church termed litanies, and ro- 
“gations of the Latin. a Taylor. 

“Rocarion-weeEk. 2. f. The week immediately preccedin 
ee Whitfunday ; thus called from three fafts obferved therein, 
__. -the Monday, Tuefday, and Wednefday, called rogation 
< days, becaufe of the extraordinary prayers and procefions 
1 then made for the fruits of the earth, or as a preparation for 
the devotion of holy Thurfday. Did. 


ROI 


ROGUE. n. f. [of uncertain ctymology.] 
1, A wandering beggar; a vagrant; a vagabond. 
For fear left we, likerogues, fhould be reputed, 
And for ear-marked beaits abroad be bruited. ubberd. 
The fheriff and the marfhal may ‘do the more good, and 
morc terrify the idle rogue. Spenjer on Ireland. 
The fcum of people and wicked condemned men fpoileth 
the plantation ; for they will ever live like’ rogues, and not 
fall to work, but be lazy and do mifchief. Bacon's Effays. 
‘The troops are all fcattcred, and the commanders ver 
poor rogues. Shake/p. Alls well that ends well. 
2. A knave; a difhoneft fellow ; a villain; a thief. 
Thou kill’ft me like'a rogue and a villain. Shake/p. 
A rogue upon the highwaysmay have as ftrong an arm, and 
take off a man’s head as cleverly as the executioner; but 
then there is a vaft difparity, when one aétion is murther, 


and the other juftice. South, 
If he call rogue and rafcal from the garret, 
He means you no more mifchief than a parrot. Dryden 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wife, 
And ev’n the beft, by fits, what they defpife. Pope. 
3. A name of flight tendernefs and endearment. 
Oh, what a rogue and pleafant flave am I! Shake/p. 
I never knew a woman love man fo. 
—Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed the loves. Shakefp: 


4. A wag. 
To Rocue. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To wander; to play the vagabond. 
If he be but once fo taken idly roguing, he may punifh him 
with the ftocks. Spenfer on Ireland. 
He rogued away at laft, and was loft. Carew. 
2. To play knavifh tricks. 
Ro’cuery. n. f. [from rogue.] 
1. The life of a vagabond. 
To live in one land is captivity, 
To run all countries a wild roguery. 
2. Knavifh tricks. 
They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their wonted 
lewd lite in thievery and roguery. Spenfer on Ireland. 
You rogue, here’s lime in this fack too; there is nothing 
but roguery to be found in villainous man. Shake/p. 
Like the devil did tempt and fway ’em 
To rogueries, and then betray ’em. Hudibras, pole 
The kid {melt out the roguery. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
”Tis no fcandal grown, 
For debt and roguery to quit the town, 
~The roguery of alchymy, 
And we, the bubbled fools, 
Spend all our prefent ftock in hopes of golden rules. Swift, 
3. Waggery ; arch tricks. 
Ro'cuesuir, n. f. [from rogue.] The qualities or perfonage 
of a rogue. 
Say, in what nafty cellar under ground, 
Or what church porch, your rogue/bip may be found ? Dry. 
Ro‘cutsH. adi. [from rogue. } 


Donne. 


Dryden, 


‘I. Vagrant; vagabond. 


Though the perfons, by whom it is ufed, be of better note 
than the former rogui/b fort; yet the fault is no Jefs worthy of 
a marthal. Spenfer. 

2. Knavifh ; fraudulent. 
He gets a thoufand thumps and kicks, 
Yet cannot leave his roguifh tricks. Swifts Mifcellanies. 
3. Waggifh ; wanton; flightly mifchievous. 

The moft bewitching leer with her eyes, the moft rogui/h 
caft ; her cheeks are dimpled when fhe {miles, and her {miles 
would tempt an hermit. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

I am pleafed to fee my tenants pafs away a whole evening 
in playing their innocent tricks; our friend Wimble is as 
merry as any of them, and fhews a thoufand roguifh tricks on 
thefe occafions. Addtfon's Spectator, N? 269. 

Timothy ufed to be playing rogui/fh tricks; when his mi- 
ftrefs’s back was turned, he would toll out his tongue. Arb. 

Ro’cuIsHLy. adv. [from 7oguifh.] Like a rogue; knavifhly ; 
wantonly. 

Ro'cuisuness. n. f. [from rogui/b.] The qualities of a rogue. 

gee adj. [from rogue.} Knavifh; wanton. A bad 
word. 

A fhepherd’s boy had gotten a roguy trick of crying a wolf, 
and fooling the country with falfe alarms. L’Eftrange: 

To Rost, v.n. [of this word the moft probable cty- 

To Ror’stTER. § mology is from rifler, Iandick, a violent 
man. | 

To behave turbulently ; to aét at diferetion; to be at free 

quarter; to blufter. 

I have a roz/ting challenge fent amonoft 
The dull and faétious nobles of the Greeks, 


Will {trike amazement to their drowfy {pirits. Shake/p. 
Among a crew of rojt ring fellows, 
He’d fit whole ev’nings at the alehoulé. Swift, 


RorsteER, or roifferer. n. f- [ftom the verb.} A turbulent, 
brutal, lawlefs, bluRering fellow, 


Fo ROLL. 


ROL 


To ROLL. v.a. [rouler, Fr. rollen, Dutch ; from rotulo, of 
roto, Lat. ] A 
1. To move any thing by volutation, or fucceffive application 
of the different parts of the furface, to the ground. 
Who fhall 70// us away the ttone from the door of the fe- 
pulchre ? Mark xviis 3. 
2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 
Heav'n {hone and roll’d her motions. 
3 Vo move ina circle. ' 
‘Yo drets, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. Milton. 
4- To produce a periodical revolution. 
5. To wrap round upon itfelf. 
6. To enwrap ; to involve in bandage. ee 
By this rolling, parts are kept from joining together. ifem. 
=. To form by rolling into round mafies. 
Grind red-lead, or any other colour with ftrong wort, and 


Milton. 


fo roll them up into long rolls like pencils. Peacham. 
The pin ought to be as thick as a rolling pin. Wijeman. 
8. To pour in a ftream or waves. 
A {mall Euphrates through the piece is rolf'd, 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 


To Rott. v.n. 
J. To be moved by the fucceffive application of all parts of the 
furface to the ground. 

Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but itfelf; and 
if the number and weight of it roll one way upon the grcateft 
changes that can happen, yet England will be fafe. ‘Leznple. 

Reports, like fnow-balls, gather ftill the farther they roll. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Fire muft rend the fky, 

And wheel on th’ earth, devouring where it rolls. Malton. 

A tortoife, by pufaing againft the ground only with its 
neck and head, rocks itfelf as in a cradle, to find out the fide 
towards which the inequality of the ground might more eafily 
permit it to roll its fhell. Ray on the Creation. 

2. To runon wheels. 
He next efiays to walk, but downward prefs’d, 

On four feet imitates his brother beaft ; 

By ilow degrees he gathers from the ground 


His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. Dryden. 
3. To performa periodical revolution. 
Thus the year rolls within iticlf again. Dryden, 
When thirty rolling years have run their race.. Dryden 
4. To move with appearance of circular direction. 
Thou, light, 
Revifit’t not thefe eyes, which roll in vain, 
‘To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 
A boar is chaf’d, his noftrils flames expire, 
And his red eye-balls ro// with living fire. Dryden. 
5. To float in rough water. 
: Twice ten tempeltuous nights I roll’d, refign’d 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. Pope. 
6. To move as waves or volumes of water. 
Wave rolling after wave in torrent rapture. Milton. 


Till the huge furge roll’d off, then backward {weep 


The refluent tides, and plunge into the deep. Pope. 
Tempt icy feas, where fcarce the waters roll. Pope. 
Storms beat, and rolls the main; 

Oh beat thofe orms, and ro// the feas in vain. Pope. 

>. To fluctuate ; to move tumultuoufly. 
Here tell me, if thoudar’ft, my confcious foul, 
What diff’rent forrows did within thee roll, Prior. 


The thoughts, which roll within my ravith’d breaft, 
To me, no feer, th’ infpiring gods fuggeft. Pope. 
In her fad breaft the prince’s fortunes rol, 
And hope and doubt alternate feize her foul. 
8. To revolve on its axis. 
He fafhion’d thofe harmonious orbs, that roll 
In reftlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys’s Paraph. 
g. To be moved tumultuoufly. 
Down thcy fell 
By thoufands, angel on archangel roll’d. 
Rou. n. f. [from the verb. } 
1. The act of rolling ; the ftate of being rolled. 
2. The thing rolling. 
Liftening fenates hang upon thy tongue, 
Devolving through the maze of eloquence 
A roll of periods, {weeter than her iong. 
3- [Roulean, Fr.] Mals made round. 
Large rolls of fat about his fhoulders clung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Addifon. 
To keep ants from trees, encompafs the {tein four fingers 
breadth with a circle or roll of wool newly plucked. Mort. 
4. Writing rolled upon itfelf. 
His chamber all was hanged about with rols 
And old records, from antient times deriv’d. 
GAA round body rolled along. 
Where land is clotty, and a fhower of rain comes that 
foaks through, ufe a ro//to break the clots. Mortimer. 
6. [Rotulus, Lat.] Publick writing. 
Cromwell is made mafter 
O’ th’ rolls and the king’s fecretary.  Shake/p. Henry VIIL. 
Darius made a decree, and fearch was madc in the houfe 
wf the rolls, where the treafurcs were laid up, Ezra vi. L 


Pope. 


Milton. 


Thomfon. 


Fa. Queen. 


ROM 


The rolls of parliament, the entry of the petitions, an- 

fwers, and tranfactions in parliament are extant. Hale. 
. A regifter ; a catalogue. 

Beatts only cannot difcern beauty ; and let them be in the 


~J 


roll of beafts, that do not honour it. Sidney. 

The roll and lift of that army doth remain, Davies. 
Of that fhort roll of friends writ in my heart, 

There’s none, that fometimes greet us not. Denne. 


Thefe figns have mark’d me extraordinary, 
And all the courfes of my life do fhew, 
Iam not in the roll of common men. Shake/p. Henry TV. 
Lis a mathematical demonttration, that thele twenty-four 
letters admit of fo many changes in their order, and make fuch 
along roll of differently ranged alphabets, not two of which are 
alike; that they could not all be exhaufted, though a million 
millions of writers fhould each write above a thoufand alpha= 
bets a-day, for the {pace of a million millions of years. Bentl. 
8. Chronicle. 
Pleafe thy pride, and fearch the herald’s ra//, 


Where thou fhalt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden. 
Bufy angels fpread 
The lafting roll, recording what we faid, Prier. 
The eye of timc beholds no name 
So bleft as thine, in all the ro//s of fame. Popes 


g. Warrant. Not in ufe. 
We have, with fpecial roll, 
Elected him our abfence to fupply. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 
10. [Role, Fr.) Part; office. Notin ufe. 
In human fociety, every man has his ro// and ftation af- 
figned him. L’Eftrange. 
RoLLER. 2. f. [rouleau, Fr. from roll.] 
1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a heavy ftone to level 
walks. 

When a man tumbles a roller down a hill, the man is the 
violent enforcer of the firt motion ; but when it is once 
tumbling, the property of the thing itfelf continues it. Hamm. 

The long flender worms, that breed between the fkin and 
flefh in the ifle of Ormuz and in India, are generally twifted 
out upon fticks or rollers. Ray on the Creation. 

They make the ftring of the pole horizontal towards the 
lathe, conveying and guiding the {tring from the pole to the 
work, by throwing it over a roller. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Lady Charlotte, like a ftroller, 

Sits mounted on the garden roller. 

2. Bandage ; fillet. 

Faften not your roller by tying a knot, left you hurt your 
patient. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due fituation of a 
dreffing, furgeons always turn a roller with that view. Sharp. 

Ro’LLinGPIN. n. f. [rolling and pin.] A round piece of wood 
tapering at each end, with which pafte is moulded. z 
The pin fhould be as thick as a rollingpin. Wiyenan. 
Rotiypooty. n.f. A fort of game, in which, when a ball 
rolls into. a certain place, it wins. A corruption of rell Jail 
into the pool. 

Let us begin fome diverfion ; what d’ye think of rou/;pouly 

or a country dance? Arbuthnot’s titflary of Jobn Bull. 
Ro'MaGE. n.f. [ramage, Fr.] A tumult; a buftle; an active 
and tumultuous fearch for any thing. 
This is the main motive 
Of this poft hafte, and romage in the land. 
ROMANCE. n. J. [roman, Fr. romanza, Italian] 
1. A military fable of the middle ages; a tale of wild adven- 
tures in war and love. 
What refounds < 

In fable or romance of Uther’s fon. 

A brave romance who would exactly frame, 

Firtt brings his knight from fome immortal dame. JValler. 

Some romances entertain, the genius; and ftrengthen it by 
the noble ideas which they give of things ; but they corrupt 
the truth of hiftory. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

2. A lie; a fiion. In common fpeech. 
To Roma'ncE. v.n. [from the noun.] To lie ; to forge. 

This is ftrange romancing. Pamela. 

Roma’ncerR. n./. [from romance.] A lier; a forger of tales. 

The allufion of the daw extends to all impoftors, vain 


Swift's Mifcellanics. 


Shake/p. 


Atilton. 


pretenders, and romancers. L’Efirarge. 
Shall we, cries one, permit 
. . . . ’ a 
This leud romancer, and his bantering wit. . Tate's Juven. 


To Ro’manize. v.a. [from roman, Fr.] Te latinize ; to All 
with modes of the Roman fpcech. i 
He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving the words, 
he tranflated, almoft as much Latin as he found them. Dryd. 
RoMANTICK. adj. [from romance. ] 
1. Refembling the tales of romances; wild. 
Philofophers have maintained opinions, more abfurd than 
any of the molt fabulous pocts or romantics WIITETS» keii. 
Zeal for the good of one’s country a party ot men have res 
pretented, as chimerical and roantbicKa Addin, 
2. Improbable ; falfe. 
3. Fanciful; full of wild {cenery. ; 
The dun umbrage, o’er the falling ftrcam, i 
Romantick hangs. Tusmfen'i String. 
ROMIH., 


R OO 


Ro'misH. adj. [from Rome.) Popith. A 
Bulls or letters of clection only ferve in the Romijh coun- 
tries. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Romp. n. f. ‘ ' 
1. A rude, awkward, boifterous, untaught girl. 
She was in the due mean between one of your affected 
courtefying pieces of formality, and your romps that have no 


regard to the common rules of civility. Arbuthnot. 
2. Rough rude play. z ? 
Romp loving mifs 
Js haul’d about in gallantry robuft. Thom/fon. 


To Romp. van. To play tudely, noifily, and boifteroutly. 
In the kitchen, asin your proper element, you can laugh, 
{quall, and romp in full fecurity. Swift's Rules to Servants. 
"A {tool is the firft weapon taken up in a general romping or 
+ fkirmifh. Swift’s Rules to Servants. 
Men prefume greatly on the liberties taken in romping. 
Clariffa. 
Ro’npeav. n. f. A kind of ancient poetry, commonly con- 
fitting of thirteen verfes ; of which eight have one rhytne and 
five another : it is divided into three couplets, and at the end 
of the fecond and third, the beginning of the rondean is re- 
‘peated in an equivocal fenfe, if poflible. Trevoux, 
RoxT. n. f- An-animal {tinted in the growth. 
My ragged rots all fhiver and fhake, 
As done high towers in an earthquake ; 
They wont in the wind, wag their wriggle tails, 
_Peark as a peacock, but nought it avails. Spenfer. 
Ro/notes. n.f. [from round.] A round mafs. : 
Certain rondles given in arms, have their names according 
to their feveral colours. Peacham on Blazoning. 
Ro’nion. n. f. (I know not the etymology, nor certainly the 
meaning of this word.] A fat bulky woman. 
Give me, quoth I, 
-~ Aroint the witch ! the rump fed ronyon cries. 
Roope n. f. [from red.] 
1. The fourth part of an acre in fquare meafure. 
I’ve often wifh’d that I had clear, 
For life, fix hundred pounds a year, 
A terras-walk, and half a rood 
Of land, fet out to plant a wood. Swift. 
2. A pole; a meafure of fixteen feet and a half in long mea- 
fure. 


Shake/p. 


d Satan, 
_ With head uplift ’bove the wave, his other parts 
a Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 


Lay floating many a rood. Milton. 
a For ftone fences in the North, they dig the ftones for 


eighteen-pence a reed, and make the walls for the fame price, 


- reckoning twenty-one foot to the rood or pole. Mortimer. 
3x [pove, Saxon.] The crofs. 

Sai... By the holy rood, 

w do not like thefe feveral councils, Shakefp. 
ROOF. n. J. [hnop, Saxon.} 

1. lhecover of a houfe. 

Her fhoulders be like two white doves, 
Perching within fquare royal rooves. Sidney. 


_ Return to her, and fifty men difmifs’d ? 
_ No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chute 
To wage againft the enmity o° th'air. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
2. The vault; the infide of the arch that covers a building. 
From the magnanimity of the Jews, in caules of moit ex- 
‘treme hazard, thofe ftrange and unwonted refolutions have 
grown, which, for all circumftances, no people under the 
roof of heaven did ever match. Hooker. 
PON The duft 
Should have afcended to the roof of heav’n, 
__ Rais’d by your populous troops. Shase/p. Ant, and Cieop. 
_ __Inthy fane, the dufty fpoils among, 
~ High on the burnifh’d roof, my banner fhail be hung. 
ad Dryden. 
3. The palate; the upper part of the mouth. 
Swearing till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 
My very lips might freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the 
roof of my mouth, ere I fhould come by a fire to thaw me. 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
The nobles held their peace, and their tongue cleaved to 
~ the roof of their mouth. Fob xxix. 10. 
Some fifhes have rows of teeth in the roo/s of their mouths ; 
“|, as.pikes, falmons, and trouts. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
To Roor. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To cover with a roof. 
He enter’d foon the fhade 
~ High rooft, and walks beneath, and alleys brown. Milton. 
Large foundations may be fafely laid ; 
Or houles reof’d, if friendly planets aid. s Creech. 
I have not feen the remains of any Roman buildings, that 
have not been roofed with vaults or arches. Addijon, 
2. To inclofe in a houfe. 
Here had we now our country’s honour roof'd, 


Were the grac’d perlon of our Banquo prefeut. — Shake/p. 


ROO 


Roo'ry. adj. [from roof] Having foofs. 
Snakes, 

Whether to roofy houles they repair, 

Or fun themfelves abroad in open airy 

In all abodes of peftilential kind 

‘To fheep. 

ROOK. n. J. [hnoc, Saxon. ] 
1. A bird refembling a crow: it feeds not on carrion, but grain. 
-Augurs, that urderitood relations, have, 
By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The fecret’{t man of blood. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Huze flocks of riting rosts forfake their food, 
And crying feek the fhelter of the wood. 
The jay, the 204, the daw 

Aid the full concert. 

2. [ Rocco, Italian.) A mean man at chefs. 
So have I feen a king on cheis, 

His 7osłs and knights withdrawn, 

His queen and bithops in diitrets, 

Shifting about grow leis and lefs, 

With here and there a pawn. 

3. A cheat ; a trickifh rapacious fellow. 

Lam, like an old roof, who is ruined by gaming, forced to 
live on the good fortune of the pufhing young men. WV ycherly. 

To Rook. v. n. [fromthenoun ] To rob; to cheat. 
They rook'd upon us with defign, 

To out-reform and undermine. Hudibras, p. ite 

How any one’s being putinto a mixed herd of unruly boys, 
and there learning to rook at {pan-farthing, fits him for con- 
verfation, I do not fee. Locke on Education. 

Rookery. n. f: [from rosk.] A nurfery of rooks. 
No lone houle in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, 
is more contemplative than this court. Pope. 
Roo’ky. adj. [from rost.] Inhabited by rooks, 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th’ rosty wood. Shake/p. Macketh. 
ROOM. n. f: [num, Saxon; rums, Gothick. } 
1. Space ; extent of place. 
With new wonder, now he views, 
To all delight of human fenfe expos’d 
In narrow room, nature’s whole wealth. 
2. Space or place unoccupied. 

If you will have a young man to put his travels into a little 
room, and in fhort time gather much, this he muft do. Bac. 

The dry land is much too big for iis inhabitants ; and that 
before they fhall want room by encreafing and multiplying, 
there may be new heavens and a new earth. Lentley. 

3. Way unobftructed. 
Make room, and let him ftand before our face. Shake/p. 
What train of fervants, what extent of field, 

Shall aid the birth, or give him room to build ? Creech. 

This paternal regal power, being by divine right, leaves 
no room for human prudence to place it any where. Locke. 

4. Place of another ; ftead. 

In evils, that cannot be removed without the manifeft 
danger of greater to fucceed in their rocs, wifdom of necef- 
lity muft give place to neceflity. Hooker, b. v. f. 9- 

For better ends our kind redeemer dy’d, 

Or the fallen angels rooms will be but ill tupply’d. Rofe. 

By contributing to the contentment of other men, and 
rendering them as happy as lies in our power, we do God’s 
work, are in his place and room. Calamy’s Sermons. 

5. Unobdftructed opportunity. 

When this princefs was in her father’s court, fhe was fo 
celebrated, that there was no prince in the empire, who had 
room for fuch an alliance, that was not ambitious of gaining 
her into his family. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 2. 

It puts us upon fo eager a purfuit of the advantages of life, 
as leaves r: room to reflect on the great author of them. /¢t. 

Will you not look with pity on me? 
Is there no hope ? is there no room for pardon ? A. Philips. 
6. An apartment in a houfe ; fo much of a houle as is inclofed 
within partitions. 
I found the prince in the next room, 


ka.. 


Dryden's Georgickss 


Dryden 


Thomfon’s Spring» 


Dryden's Songs. 


Milton. 


Wathing with kindly tears his gentle checks. Shake/>. 
If when fhe appears in th’ room, 

Thou doft not quake, and art {truck dumb ; 

Know this, 

Thou lov’tt amifs ; 

And to love true, 

Thou muft begin again, and love anew. Suckling, 


In a prince’s court, the only queition a man is to afk is, 
whether it be the cuftom of the court, or will of the prince, 
to be uncovered in fome rooms and not in others. Stillingfleet. 

It will afford me a few pleafant rooms, for fuch a friend as 
yourfelf, Pote. 

Roo MAGE. n. f. [from room.] Space; place. b 

Man, of all fentible creatures, has the fulleft brain to his 
proportion, for the lodging of the intellective faculties: it 
mutt be a filent characier ot hope, when there is good itore of 
roomage and receipt, where thole powers are ftowed. /Votton. 

Roo MINESS. n. j. | {rom roomy. } Space; quantity of extent. 
22 B Roo My. 


ROO 


Roo’my. adj. [from room.) Spacious; wide; large. 

j With roamy decks, her guns of mighty ftrength, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. Dryden. 
This fort of number is more roomy; the thought can turn 


itfelf with greater cafe in a larger compafs. Dryden, 
Roost. n'f {| hporz, Saxon.]} 
1. That on which a bird fits to fleep. 
Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, 
He clap’d his wings upon his ro, and fung. Dryden. 
2. The act of fleeping. 
A fox fpied out a cock at roof upon a tree. DEftrange. 


Large and ftrong mufcles move the wings, and fupport the 
body at roof. Derkam’s Phyfico- Theology. 
To Roosr. v. n. [rosflen, Dutch; of the fame etymology with 
ef] 
1. To fleep as a bird. 
The cock roo/ted at night upon the boughs. 
2. To lodge. In burlefque. 
ROOT. n. /. [rôt, Swedith ; roed, Danith.] 
1. That part of the plant which refts in the ground, and fup- 
plies the ftems with nourifhment. 

The layers will ina month ftrike root, being planted in a 

light loamy earth, mixed with excellent rotten foil, and fifted. 
Evelyn's Kalendar. 

When you would have many new roots of fruit trees, take 

a low tree and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat upon the 
= «ground, and caft earth upon them, and every twig will take 
root. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

A flow’r in meadow ground, amellus call’d ; 

And from one root the rifing ftem beftows 

A wood of leaves. Dryden's Virgil's Geergichs, 

In October, the hops will fettle and ftrike root againft 
fpring. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

2. The bottom ; the lower part. 
Deep to the roots of hell the gather’d breach 

They faften’d. Milton. 

Thefe fubterraneous vaults would be found efpecially about 
the roots of the mountains. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. A plant of which the root is efculent. 

Thofe plants, whofe roots are eaten, are carrots, turnips, 

and radifhes. Watts. 
4. The original; the firft caufe. 
Why did my parents fend me to the {chools, 

That I with knowledge might enrich my mind? 

Since the defire to know firft made men fools, 

And did corrupt the root of all mankind. 

Whence, 

But from the author of all ill, could {pring 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of mankind in one root. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, is a truth uni- 
verfally agreed in. Temple. 

5. The firft anceftor. 
It was faid, 

That myfelf fhould be the root, and father 

Of many kings. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

They were the roots, out of which fprang two diftin& 
people, under two diftin&t governments. Locke. 

6. Fixed refidence. 
That love took deepeft root, which firft did grow. Dry. 
7. Impreffion ; durable efteét. 

Having this way eafed the church, as they thought of fu- 
perfluity, they went on till they had plucked up even thofe 
things alfo, which had taken a great deal ftronger and deeper 
rost. Hooker, b. iv. Ji 14, 

To Root. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fix the root; to frike far into the earth. 
Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon. Shakelp. Henry V. 
Underneath the grove of fycamour, 

That weftward rooteth, did I fee your fon. Shake/p. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly fhal! not take deep 
rooting from baftard flips, nor lay any faft foundation. J/7/d. 

After a year’s rooting, then fhaking doth the tree good, by 
loofening of the earth. Bacon, 

The coulter muit be proportioned to the foil, becaufe, in 
deep grounds, the wecds oot the deeper. Mortimer. 

2. To turn up carth. 
To Roor. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1r. To fix deep in the earth. 
When occan, air, and carth at once engage, 

And rooted forefts fly before their rage, 

At once the clafhing clouds to battle move. 

Where th’ impetuous torrent rufhing down 

Huge craggy ftones, and rooted trees had thrown, 

They left their courfers, Dryden's Æneis. 

2. Toimprefs deeply. 

The great important end that God defigns it for, the go- 
vernment of mankind, fufficiently fhews the neceffity of its 
being rooted deeply in the heart, and put beyond the danger of 
being torn up j any ordinary violence. South, 


D Efirange. 


Davies. 


Dryden, 


They have fo rooted themfelves in the opinions of their 
party, that they cannot hear an objection with patience, Zartts. 
3- To turn up out of the ground ; to radicate; to extirpate. 
He’s a rank weed, 
And we muft root him out. ` Shake/p. Henry VHI. 
Soon fhall we drive back Alcibiades, 
Who, like a boar too favage, doth root up P 
His country’s peace. Shake/p. Timon of Athens, 
‘The Egyptians think it fin to root up or to bite 
Their leeks or onions, which they ferve with holy rite. 
Raleigh's Eiftory of the World. 
Koot up wild olives from thy labour’d lands. Dryden 
The royal hufbandman appear’d, 
And plough’d, and fow'd, and till’d; 
The thorns he rooted out, the rubbifh clear’d 
And bleft th’ obedient field. 
4. To deftroy ; to banith. 
Not to deftroy, but rost them out of heav’n. Milton. 
In vain we plant, we build, ouritores increafe, 3 
If conícience roots up all our inward peace. Granville, 
Roo’TED. adj. [from root.) Fixed; deep ; radical. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Shakefp. 
The danger is great to them, who, on a weaker foun- 
dation, do yet ftand firmly rooted, and grounded in the love 
of Chrif. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
You always joined a violent defire of perpetually changing 
places with a rooted lazinels. Swift to Gay. 
Roo'TEDLY. adu. [from rooted.] Deeply ; ftrongly. 


> 


Dryden, 


‘They all do hate him as vootedly as I. Shake/p. 
Roo'ry. adj. [from root.] Full of roots. Dia. 


ROPE. n. j: [nap, Saxon; reep, roop, Dutch. ] 
1. A cord; a ftring; a halter. 
Thou drunken flave, I fent thee for a rope, 

And told thee to what purpofe. Shake/p. Com. of Err. 

An anchor, let down by a rope, maketh a found ; and yet 
the zope is no folid body, whereby the found can afcend. Bac! 

Who would not guefs there might be hopes, 

The fear of gallowfes and ropes 

Before their eycs, might reconcile 

Their animofities a while. Hudibras, 

I cannot but confefs myfelf mightily furprized, that, in å 
book, which was to provide chains for all mankind, I fhould 
find nothing but a rofe of fand. Locke. 

Hang yourfelf up in a true rope, that there may appear no 
trick in it. Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 

2. Any row of things depending : as, a rope of onions, 
To Rope. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw out into vifcofities ; 
to concrete into glutinous filaments. Poe 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another body, and 
partly ftick to themfelves: and therefore rope and draw them= 
delves in threads ; as pitch, glue and birdlime. Bacon. 

In this clofe veflel place the earth accurs’d, il 

But fill’d brimful with wholefome water firft, J 

Then run it through, the drops will rope around. Dryden. 

Ro PEDANCER. n. f. [rope and dancer.} An artift who dances 
on a rope. 

Salvian, amongft other publick fhews, mentions the Pe- 
taminarii ; probably derived from the Greck metaoSas, which 
fignifies to fly, and may refer to fuch kind of ropedancers. 

Wilkins’s Mathemaitcal Magick: 

Statius, pofled on the higheft of the two fummits, the 
people regarded with the fame terror, as they look upon a da- 
ring ropecancer, whom they expect to fall every moment. 

Addifon’s Guardian. 

Nic bounced up with a fpring equal to that of one of your 
nimbleft tumblers or ropedance:s, and fell foul upon John Bull, 
to fnatch the cudgel he had in his hand. Arbuthnot. 

Ro'piness. n. f. [from rofy:] Vifcofity ; glutinoufnefs. 


Ro'PEMAKER, or roper. n. f [rope and maker.] One who 
makes ropes to fell. 
The ropemaker bear me witnefs, ry 
That I was fent for nothing but a rope. Shake/peare. 
Ro’pery. n.f. [from rope.] Rogue’s tricks. See Rope- 


TRICK, 
What faucy merchant was this, that was fo full of his 
ropery. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Ro'perrick. n. f. [rope and ti ick.) Probably rozue’s tricks ; 
tricks that deferve the halter. 
She may perhaps call him half a feore knaves, or fo: an 
he begin once, he'll rail in his ropetrick:. Shahe/peare.’ 
Ro'py. adj. [from rope.] Vitcous ; tenacious; glutinous. 
Afk for what price thy venal tongue was fold ; 
Tough, wither’d trufes, rofy wine, a difh , 
Of fhotten herrings, or ftale ftinking filh. Drydens Fuv. 
‘Take care i 
Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene, and drive 
Precipitant the bafer ropy lees. 


Philips. 
RO'QUELAURE. n. J. [French.] A cloak for men. 


Within the reguelaure’s clalp thy hands are pent. Gay. 
Rora’rion. n.f. [roris, Latin] A falling of dew. Dizi. 
Ro’rip. 


ees A A 


_ 


ROS 


Ro'kip. m. f. [roridus, Lat.] Dewy. ER 
A vehicle conveys it through lets acceflible cavitics into the 
liver, from thence into the veins, and fo in a rorid fubttance 
through the capillary cavitics. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Roxrrerous. adj. [ros and fero, Lat.) Producing dew. Dict, 

RORTFLUENT. adj. [ros and fluo, Lat.) Flowing with dew. Did. 

Ro’sary. nf. [rofartum, Lat.) A bunch of beads, on which 
the Romanifts number their prayers. 

No ro/ary this votrefs needs, 
Her very fyllables are beads. Cleaveland. 
Every day propeund to yourfclf a rofary or a chaplet of 
' good works, to prefent to God at night. Taylor. 

Roscip. adj. [roferdus, Lat. } Dewy ; abounding with dew 3 
coniilting of dew. 

Wince is to be forborn in confumptions, for the {pirits of 
wine prey upon the rofcid juice of the body. Bacon. 
The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind of earth 
than upon another; for that earth is moft so/cd. Bacon. 

ROSE. n. f. [roe Fr. rofa, Lat.] A flower. 

‘The flower of the roje is compofed of feveral leaves, which 
are placed circularly, and expand in a beautiful order, whofe 
leafy flower-cup afterward becomes a.roundith or oblong flefhy 
fruit inclofing feveral angular hairy feeds; to which may be 

added, it is a weak pithy flirub, for the moft part betet with 

“prickles, and hath pinnated leaves: the fpecies are, 1. The 
wild briar, dog roje, or hep-tree. 2. Wild briar or dog ro/e, 

“with large prickly heps. 3. The greater Englifh apple-bear- 
ing rofe. 4. Ihe dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rofe. 5. The 
dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rofe, with variegated leaves. 
6. The ftriped Scotch ro/e.. 7. The {weet briar or eglantine. 

` 8. Sweet briar, with a double flower. All the other forts of 
rofes zre originally of foreign growth, but are hardy enough 
to endure the cold of our climate in the open air, and pro- 

-duce beautiful and fragrant flowers. Miller. 

~~ Make ufe of thy falt hours, feafon the flaves 

“For tubs and baths, bring down the rofe cheek’d youth 

~*~ To th’ tub faft and the diet. Shake/p. Tiron of Athens. 

Patience thou young and rofe lipp’d cherubin. — Shake/p. 

Let us crown ourfelves with rae buds, before they be wi- 
thered. Wijdom ii. 8. 
~~ This way of procuring autumnal rofes will, in moft rofe 

„i bufhes, fail; but, in fome good bearers, it will fucceed. 


Boyle. 
~ Here without thorn the ro/e. Milton. 
For her th’ unfading ro/e of Eden blooms. Pope. 


To Jpeak under the Rose. ‘To fpeak any thing with fafety, fo as 

not afterwards to be difcovercd. 

By defiring a fecrecy to words fpoke under the rofe, we 

| ,mean, in fociety and compotation, from the ancient cuftom in 

~. fympofiack meetings, to wear chaplets of rofes about their 
~ heads. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


Rose. pret. of rhe. 


¿52 


Eve rofe and went forth ’mong her flow’rs. Milton. 
Ro’sgate. adj. [rofat, Fr. trom rofe.] 
J. Rofy ; full of roles. 
~~" I come, ye ghofts! prepare your rofeate bow’rs, 
=  Celeftial palms and ever blooming flow’rs. Pope. 


‘2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a rofe. 
“Ro’sen. aaj. [fromthe noun.] crimfoned; flufhed. 
~ Can you blame her, being a maid ret rofed over with the 
_ virgin crimfon of modefty, if fhe deny the appearance of a 
~~ naked blind boy. Shate/p. Henry V. 
“RosE-MALLow. n. f. Isin every refpect larger than the com- 
“mon mallow ; the leaves are rougher, and the plant grows 
~ almoft fhrubby. Miller. 
wer | J hi 
Ro/semary. 2. /. [rofmarinus, Lat.] Is a verticillate plant, 
with a labiated flower, contifting of one leaf, whofe upper 
~ “Tip or creft is cut into two parts, and turns up backward with 
„crooked ftamina or chives ; but the under lip or beard is di- 
"vided into three parts, the middle fegment being hollow like 
a {poon ; out of the two or three-teethed flower-cun rifes the 
__ pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryoes, which after- 
“ward turn to fo many feeds that are roundifh, and are in- 
~ clofed in the flower-cup. Miller. 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms 
~ Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary ; 
+ And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Inforce their charity. Shake/p. King Lear. 
> Around their cell 
Set rows of rofemary with flowering ftem. Dryden. 
“Rojemary is fmall, but a very odoriferous fhrub ; the princi- 
pal ufe of itis, to perfume chambers, and in decoétions for 
_ .wathing. Mortimer’s fufbandry. 


>) 


The neighbours 

Follow’d with wiftful look the damfel bier, 

Sprigg’d rofemary the lads and lafles bore. Gay. 
Rese-nosrewn. fi An Englifh gold coin, in value anciently 
_-fixteen fhillings., Dict. 
: The fucceeding kings coined rofe-nables and double roje- 

nobles, the great fovereigns with the fame infcription, Jaus 
autem tranfiens per medium eorum ibat, Camden’s Remains. 


ROT 


Ro'sewarck. m f [rofeandwater.), Water diftilled from 
rofes. 
Attend him with a filver bafon 

Full of rofewater. f Shake. 

His drink fhould be cooling ; as fountain water with roje- 
water and fugar of roles. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ro'ser. 2. f. [from rae.) A red colour for painters: 

Grind cerufs with a weak water of gum-lake, rofet, and 

vermillion, which maketh it a fair carnation. Peachart. 
Ro's: n. f. [rofer, Fro], A rofebuth. 
Her yellow golden hair 

Was trimly woven, and in trefles wroughty 

Ne other tire fhe on her head did wear, 

But crowned with a garland of {weet rofier. Fairy Queen. 

RO'SIN. n.f. [properly re/in 5 refine, Fr.:refina, Late] 
1; Infpiffated turpentine; a juice ot the pine. 
The billows from the kindling prow retire, 
Pitch, rofin, fearwood on red wings afpire. Garth. 
2. Any infpiflated mattersof vegetables that diffoives in fpirit. 

Tea contains little of a volatile fpirit 5 its o/m or fixed oil, 
which is bitter and aftringent, cannot be extracted but by 
rectified fpirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

To Ro’sin. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To rub with rofin. 
Bouzebeus who could fweetly fing, 
Or with the rofin d bow torment the ftring. Gay. 
Ro'sıny. adj. [from rofin.]. Refembling roin. -The example 
fhould perhaps be rofel'y. See ROSSEL. 
The beft foil is that upon a fandy gravel or ro/iny fand. Temp. 
RO/SSEL. n. f. 

A true roffel or light land; whether white or black, is what 

they are ulually planted in. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Ro'sseLLY. ad. [from rofel.] 

In Effex, moory land is thought to be the moft proper : 
that which I have obferved to be the beft foil is a roj/ely top, 
and a brick earthy bottom. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

RosTRATED. adj. [rofiratus, Lat.] Adorned with beaks of 
fhips. 

He brought to Italy an hundred and ten roffrated gallies of 
the fleet of Mithridates. Arbuthnot. 

RO'STRUM. n. f. [Latin:] 

1. The beak of a bird. 

2. The beak of a fhip. 

3. The fcaffold whence orators harangued. 

Vefpafian erected a column in Rome, upon whofe top was 
the prow of a fhip, in Latin ro/frum, which gave name to 
the common pleading place in Rome, where orations were 
made, bzing built of the prows of thofe fhips of Antium, 
which the Romans overthrew. Peacham on Drawing. 

Myfelf fhall mount the ro/frum in his favour, 
And ftrive to gain his pardon from the people. Addifon. 
4. The pipe which conveys the diftilling liquor into its receiver 
in the common alembicks; alfo a crooked fciflars, which the 
furgeons ufe in fome cafes for the dilatation of wounds. Quin. 
Rosy. adj. [rofeus, Lat.] Refembling a rofe in bloom, beau- 
ty, colour, or fragrance. 
When the ro/y fing’red morning fair, 
Weary of aged Tithon’s faffron bed, 
Had {pred her purple robe through dewy air. Fa. Queen. 
A {mile that glow’d 
Cceleftial ro/y red, love’s proper hue. 
Faireft bloffom ! do not flight 
That age, which you may know fo foon; 
The 7o/y morn refigns her light, 
And milder glory to the noon. 
The ro/y finger’d morn appears, 

And from her mantle fhakes her tears, 

In promife of a glorious day. 

As Theffalian iteeds the race adorn, 

So rofy colour’d Helen is the pride 

Of Lacedemon, and of Greece befide. 

While blooming youth and gay delight 

Sit on thy ro/y cheeks confeft, 

Thou haft, my dear, undoubted right 

To triumph o'er this deftin’d breaft. Prior. 

To ROT. v. n. [nozan, Saxon ; rotten, Dutch.) To putrify ; 
to lofe the cohelion of its parts. 


Milton. 


Waller, 
Dryden's Albion: 


Dryden, 


A man may rot even here; Shake/p. 
From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rots Shakefp, 


Being more nearly expoted to the air and weather, the bo- 
dies of the animals would fuddenly corrupt and rot; the bones 
would likewife all rot in time, except thofe which were fe- 
cured by the extraordinary ftrength of their parts. Woodward. 

ToRot. v. « To make putrid; to bring to corruption. 

No wood fhone that was cut down alive, but fuch as was 
rotted in {tock and root while it grew. 

Frowning Aufter feeks the fouthern fphere, 

And rots, with endlefsrain, th’ unwholiome year. Dryders 

Rot. m f. [from the verb,] r 
1. A diftemper among fhcep, in which their lungs are wafted. 

In an unlucky grange, the fheep died of the rot, the {wine 

of the mange, and not a goofe or duckling throve. B, Fobn/. 


The 


Bacon. 


ROT 


‘The cattle mutt of rot and murrain die. Milton. 
The wool of Ireland fuffers under no defect, the country 
being generally full {tocked with fheep, and the foil little fub- 


ject to other rots than of hunger. Temple. 
2. Putrefaction ; putrid decay. 
Brandy {carce prevents the fudden rot 
Of freezing nofe, and quick decaying feet. Philips. 


Ro'rary. ad. [rota, Latin.] Whirling as a wheel. Dig. 
Ro'raren. adj. [rotatus, Lat.} Whirled round. 
Rota’vTion. n.f. [rotation, Fr. rotatio, Lat.) The a& of 
whirling round like a whecl ; the ftate of being fo whirled 
round ; whirl. 
Of this kind is fome difpofition of bodies to rotation from 
Eaft to Weft; as the main float and refloat of the fea, by 
confent of the univerfe as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 
By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts have their fuc- 
ceffive invention, perfection, and traduction from onc people 
to another. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The axle-trees of chariots take fire by the rapid rotation of 
the wheels. Newton's Opticks. 
Tn the paffions wild rotation toft, 


Our {pring of action to ourfelves is loft. Pope. 
In fond rotation {pread the {potted wing, 
And fhiver every feather with defire. Thom/on. 


ROTATOR. n.f. (Latin.] That which gives a circular mo- 

tion. 

This articulation is ftrengthened by ftrong mufcles ; on the 

infide by the triceps and the four little rotators. VW ifeman. 

Rote. n. f. |pot, Saxon, merry.] 

1. (Rote, old Fr.} A harp; adyre. Obfolete. 
Wele couthe he fing, and playen on a rote. 
Worthy of great Phoebus’ rote, 

The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote, 

That all the gods admir’d his lofty note. Spenfer. 
2. [ Routine, Fr.] Words uttered by mere memory without 

meaning ; memory of words without comprehenfion of the 
fenfe. 
Firft rehearfe this fong by rote, 
To each word a warbling note. Shake/p. 
Thy loved did read by rote, and could not fpell. Shake/p. 
He rather faith it by rote to hiinfelf, than that he can 
throughly believe it. Bacon’s Effays. 
All which he underftood by rote, 
And as occafion ferv’d would quote. 
Learn Ariftotle’s rules by rote, 

And at all hazard’s boldly quote. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Rore. v.a. [from the noun.) To fix in the memory, 
without informing the underftanding. 
Speak to the people 

Words rotedin your tongue; baftards and fyllables 

Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth, 
Ro’tGut. n. f- [rot and gut.] Bad heer. 

They overwhelm their panch daily with a kind of flat rct- 
= gut, we with a bitter dreggifh fmall liquor. Harvey. 
ROTHER-NAILS. n.f. [a corruption of rudder.) Among fhip- 

wrights, nails with very full heads ufed for faftening the rudder 
irons of fhips. Bailey. 

Ro’rren. adj. [from rot. ] 

1. Putrid; carious; putreicent. 

‘1 ruit not to rotten planks.  Slažefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Profpcrity begins to mellow, 
And drop into the rotten mouth cf death. Shate/p. 
O blifs-breeding fun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thy fifler’s orb 
Infect the air. Shake/p. Timan of Athens. 
There is by invitation or excitation ; as when a rotten apple 
lieth clofe to another apple that is found; or when dung, 
which is already putrefied, is added to other bodies. Bacon, 
Who brals as rotten wood; and ftcel no more 
Regards than reeds. Sandys's Paraphra/e. 
It groweth by a dead ftub of a tree, and about the roots of 
retten trecs, and takes his juice from wood putrehed. Bacon. 
T hey ferewood from the rotten hedges took, 

And feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 

2. Not firm ; not trufty. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I fhall fhake thy bones 

Out of thy garments. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
3. Not found ; not hard. 

You common cry of curs whofe breath I hate, 

As reck o’ th’ rotten fens. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by reafon of the 

decpnefs of the rotten way. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Ro TTENNESS, n. f. [from rotten.] State of being rotten ; 

carioufnefs; putrefaction. 
€ Difcas’d ventures, 

7 hat play with all infirmities for gold, 

Which rottexne/s lends nature ! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

If the matter {tink and be oily, it is a certain fign of a 

rottenne/s. WVifeman’s Surge! y. 

ROTUND. adj. [rotonde, Fr. rotundus, Lat.) Round; circu- 

lar; fpherical. 

‘The crofs hgure of the chriftian temples is more proper 

for {pacious buildings than the rotund of the heathen; the eye 


Chaucer. 


Hudibras, p. i. 


Shake/p. 


Dryden, 


ROU 


is much better filled at firft entering the rotund, but fuch as 
are built in the form of a crofs gives us a greater variety. Add. 
Rotu’nniFoLious. adj. [rotundus and folium, Lat.) Having 
round leaves. 
Rotunpiry. n. f. [rotunditas, Lat. rotondité, Fr. from rotund.] 
Roundnefs; {phericity ; circularity. 
Thou all-fhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o° th’ world. Shakefp. 
With the rotundity common to the atoms of all fluids, there 
is fome difference in bulk, elfe all fluids would be alike. in 
weight. Grew. 
. Rotundity is an emblem of eternity, that has neither be- 
ginning nor end. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
Who would part with thefe folid bleffings, for the little 
fantaftical pleatantnefs of a fmooth convexity and rotundity of 
a globe. Bentley's Sermons. 
Rotu noo. n. f. [rotondo, Italian.] A building formed round both 
in the infide and outfide ; fuch as the pantheon at Rome. Trev. 
To ROVE. v. n. [roffver, Danith, to range for plunder.] To 
ramble; to range ; to wander. 
Thou ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars furfeits, to go rove with one 
‘That’s yet unbruis’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Faultlefs thou dropt from his unerring fkill, 
With the bare power to fin, fince free of will; 
Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love, 
For who has power to walk, has power to rove. Arbuth. 
If we indulge the frequent rife and roving of paffions, we 


thereby procure an unattentive habit. Watts. 
I view'd th’ effects of that dilaftrous fame, 
Which kindled by th’ imperious queen of love, 
Conttrain’d me from my native realm to rove. Pope. 


To Rove. v.a. To wander over. 
Roving the held, I chanc’d 
A goodly tree far diftant to behold, 
Loaden with fruit of faireft colours. 
Cloacina as the town fhe rov'd, 
A mortal fcavenger fhe faw, fhe lov'd. 
Ro'ver. n. f. [from rove.] 
1. A wanderer ; a ranger. 
2. A fickle inconftant man. 
3. A robber; a pirate. 

This is the cafe of rovers by land, as fome cantons in 

Arabia. Bacon's Holy War, 
4. At Rovers. Without any particular aim. 

Nature fhoots not at rovers: even inanimates, though they 
know not their perfection, yet are they not carried on by a 
blind unguided impetus; but that, which direéts them, 
knows it. Glanvill’s Scepf: 

Providence never fhoots at rovers: there is an arrow that 
flies by night as well as by day, and God is the perfon that 
fhoots it. South's Sermons. 

Men of great reading fhow their talents on the meaneft 
fubjects ; this is a kind of fhooting at rovers. Addifon. 

RouGe. n. f. [rouge, Fr.] Red paint. 

ROUGH. adj. [hpuh, hpuhze, Saxon; rouw, Dutch. } 

1. Not fmooth ; rugged; having inequalities on the furface. 
The fiend 

O’er bog or fteep, through ftrait, rough, denfe, or rare, 

Purfues his way. Milton. 

Were the mountains taken all away, the remaining parts 
would be more unequal than the reughe/? fea; whercas the 
face of the earth fhould refemble that of the calineit fea, if 
{till in the form of its firt mals. Burn.t’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. Auftere to the tafte: as, rough wine. 
3. Harfh to the ear. 
Moit by the numbers judge a poet’s fone, 
And fmooth or rough with them is right or wrong. Pope. 
4. Rugged of temper ; inelegant of manners 7 Nnoteefolt 5 
coarfe ; not civil; fevere; not mild; rude. 
A fiend, a fury, pitilels and rough, 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Gy. 


A wolf; nay worte, a fellow all in buff. Shake/p. 
Strait with a band of foldiers tall and rough 
On him he feizes. Cowley’s Davideis. 


5. Not gentle ; not proceeding by cafy operation. 
He gave not the king time to profecute that gracious me- 
thod, but forced him to a quicker and rougher remedy. Ciar. 
Hippocrates feldom mentions the dofes of his medicines, 
which is fomewhat furprizing, becaufe his purgatives are ge- 
nerally very rough and ftrong. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6. Harfh to the mind; fevere. 
Kind words prevent a good deal of that pcerverfenels, 
which rough and imperious ufage often produces in generous 


minds. Locke. 
7+ Hard featured ; not delicate, 
A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough, 
Deform'd, unfeatur’d, and a fkin of butt. Dryden, 


co 


« Not polifhed ; not finifhed by art: as, a rough diamond. 
9- Terrible; dreadful. 
Before the cloudy van, 
On the rough edge of battle ere it :oin’d, 
Satan advane’d. ite. 
10. Rugged; 
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10. Rugged, difordered in appearance ; coarfe. 
Reugh from the tofling furge Ulylles moves, 
Urg’d on by want, and recent from the {torms, 
The brackith ooze his manly grace deforms. 
11. Tempeftuous ; ftormy ; boifterous, 
Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the roughs/? day. Shake/p. 
To Rou/GHcast. v.a: [rough and caft.] 
1. To mould without niccty or elegance ; to form with afperities 
and inequalities. 
Nor bodily, nor ghoftly negro could 
Roughcajt thy figure in a fadder mould. 
2. To form any thing in its firft rudiments. 
In merriment they were firft practifed, and this roughcaf? 
unhewn poetry was inftead of {tage plays for one hundred and 
twenty years. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 
Rov’cHcast. n. f. [rouzh and ca/?.] 
Ir. A rude model ; a form in its rudiments. 
The whole piece feems rather a loofe model and roughca/? 
of what Idefign to do, than a compleat work. Digby. 
2. Akind of plaifter mixed with pebbles, or by fome other 
caufe very uneven on the furface. 
Some man muft prefent a wall; and Jet him have fome 
plafter, lome, or roughca/? about him to fignify wall. Shake/p. 
Rovu’GHDRAUGHT. 2%. /. [rough and draught. } A draught in 
its rudiments. 


Pore. 


Cleaveland. 


My elder brothers came 
Roughdraughts of nature, ill defign’d and lame, 
Blown off, like blofioms, never made to bear ; 
*Till I came finifh’d, her laft labour’d care. Dryden. 
To Rovu’cupraw. v.a. [rough and draw.] To trace coarfely. 
His victories we fcarce could keep in view, 
Or polifh ’em fo faft, as he roughdrevw. 
To Rov’/GHEN. v. a. [from rough.) “To make rough. 
Such difference there is in tongues, that the fame figure, 
which roughens one, gives majefty to another; and that was 
it which Virgil ftudied in his verfes. Dryden’s Ded. to Æneis. 
Ah ! where muft needy poet feek for aid, 
When duft and rain at once his coat invade ! 
His only coat; when duft confus’d with rain, 


Dryden. 


Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ftain. Swift. 
To RouGHEN. u. n. To grow rough. 
The broken landfkip 
Afcending roughens into rigid hills. Thomfon’s Spring. 


To RoucHHew’. v. a. [rough and hew.] ‘To give to any 
thing the firft appearance of form. 
There’s a divinity that fhapes our ends, 
Roughhew them how we will. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
The whole world, without art and drefs, 
Would be but one great wildernefs, 
And mankind but a favage herd, 
For all that nature has conferr’d : 
This does but roughhew and defign, 
Leaves art to polifh and refine. 
Rovu’GHHEWN. particip. adj. 
1. Rugged ; unpolifhed ; uncivil; unrefined. 
A roughbewn feaman, being brought before a juftice for 
fome mifdemeanour, was by him ordered away to prifon ; and 
would not ftir; faying, it was better to ftand where he was, 
than go to a worfe place. Bacen’s Apophthegms. 
2. Not yet nicely finifhed. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


“I hope to obtain a candid conftruction of this roughhewn 


ill-timber’d difcourfe. Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 
Rov’cH ty. adv. [from rough.] 
1. With uneven furface ; with afperities on the furface. 
2. Harhhly ; uncivilly ; rudely. 
Ne Mammon would there let him Jong remain, 
For terror of the torments manifold, 
In which the damned fouls he did behold, 
But roughly him befpake. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Rebuk’d, and roughly fent to prifon, 
Th’ immediate heir of England! was this eafy? Shake/p. 


3. Severely ; without tendernels. 


Some friends of vice pretend, 


That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden. 


4. Aufterely to the tafte. 


5» Boifteroufly ; tempeftuoufly. 
6. Harfhly to the ear. 
Rou’cuness. 1. f. [from rough.] 
t. Superficial afperity ; unevennefs of furface. 
The little roughnefes or other inequalities of the leather 
againft the cavity of the cylinder, now and then put a ftop to 


the defcent or afcent of the fucker. Boyle. 
While the fteep horrid roughne/s of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmnefs of the flood. Denham, 


When the diamond is not only found, but the roughne/s 
fmoothed, cut into a form, and fet in gold, then we cannot 
but acknowledge, that it is the perfect work of art and 
hature. Dryden. 

Such a perfuafion as this well fixed, will fmooth all the 
roughnefs of the way that leads to happinefs, and render all 
the conflicts with our lufts pleafing. Atterbury. 
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2. Auftcrenefs to the tafte. 

Divers plants contain a grateful fharpnefs, as lemons; of 

an auftere and inconcocted roughne/i, as flocs. Brown, 
3. Tafte of aftcingency. 

A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the {pitting out 
the pieces left fuch a delicious roughne/s on my tongue, that 
I champed up the remaining part. Spectator. 

4. Harthnefs to the ear. 

In the roughne/s of the numbers and cadences of this play, 
which was fo defigned, you will fec fomewhat more mafterly 
than in any of my former tragedics. Dryden 

‘The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch attain to the 
pronunciation of our words with eafe, becaufe our fyllables 
refemble theirs in roughnes and frequency of confonants. Sw. 

5. Ruggednefs of temper ; coarfenefs of manners; tendency to 
rudenefs ; coarfenefs of behaviour and addrefs. 

Roughne/s is a needlefs caufe.of difcontent ; feverity breedeth 
fear ; but roughne/s breedeth hate : even reproofs from autho- 
rity ought to be grave and not taunting. Bacon. 

When our minds eyes are difengag’d, 

They quicken floth, perplexities unty, 

Make roughne/s {mooth, and hardne(fs mollify. Denham 

Roughne/s of temper is apt to difcountenance the timorous 
or modctft. Addifon 

6. Abfence of delicacy. 

Should feafting and balls once get among the cantons, their 
military roughne/s would be quickly loft, their tempers would 
grow too fott for their climate. Addison. 

7, Severity ; violence of difcipline. 

8. Violence of operation in medicines, 

9+ Unpolifhed or unfinifhed ftate. 

10. Inelegance of drefs or appearance, 

11. Tempeftuoufnels ; ftorminels. 

12. Coarfenefs of features. 

Roucut. old pret. of reach. [commonly written by Spenfer 
raught.] Reached. 

The moon was a month old, when Adam was no more, 

And rought not to five weeks, when he came to fivefcore. 

Shakeip. Love's Labour Lofti 
To Rou’cuwork. v. a. [rough and work.] To work eoarfely 
over without the leaft nicety. 

Thus you muft continue, till you have roughwreught all 
your work from end to end. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 

Rov’NcEvAL. n.f. [from Rounce/val, a town at the foot of 
the Pirenees.] See Pea, of whichit is a fpecies. 
Dig garden, f 
And fet as a dainție thy runcival peafe. Tuffer, 
ROUND. adj. [rond, French; rondo, Italian; rund, Dutch 5 
rotundus, Latin. } 
1. Cylindrical, 
Hollow engines long and round thick ram'd. 
2. Circular. 
His pond’rous fhield large and round behind him. Milton. 
3. Spherical; orbicular. 
The outfide bare of this raund world. Milton, 
4. [Rotundo ore, Lat.] Smooth; without defeét in found. 

In his fatyrs Horace is quick, round, and pleafant, and as 

nothing fo bitter, fo not fo good as Juvenal. Peacham. 
5. Not broken. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 

fraction. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
6. Large; not inconfiderable. 
Three thoufand ducats ! ’tis a good round fum. Shake/p. 

They fet a round price upon your head, Addifon, 

It is not eafy to forefee what a round fum of money may do 
among a people, who have tamely futtered the Franche compté 
to be feized on. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

She called for a round fum out of the privy purfe. Hooke. 

7. Plain; clear; fair; candid; open. 

Roud dealing is the honour of man’s nature; and a mix- 
ture of falfehood is like allay in gold and filver, which may 
make the metal work the better, but it embafeth it. Bacon. 

8. Quick ; brifk. 

Painting is a long pilgrimage ; if we donot actually begin 
the journey, and travel at a round rate, we fhall never arrive 
at the end of it. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Sir Roger heard them upon a round trot ; and after paua 
fing, told them, that much might be faid on both fides. Addi. 

g. Plain; free without delicacy or referve ; almoft rough. 
Let his queen mother all alone intreat him, 

To thew his griefs; let her be round with him. Shakelp 

The kings interpofed in a round and princely manner; not 
only by way of requeft and perfuafion, but alfo by aiaa'y of 
proteftation and menace. Dn 

Rounp. n. f. 
1. A circle; a fphere; an orb, 
Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine car 

And chaftile with the valour of my tongue 

thee” PI thee from the golden round, 

ich fate and mctaphytick aid doth feem 

To have crown’d thee withal. Shake/p. Adacheth. 
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PI charm the air to give a found, 
hile you perform your antick round. 
Three or four we'll drefs like urchins, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on thcir heads, 
And rattles in their hands. Shake/p. Aler. Wives of Wind. 
What is this, 
That rifes like the ifue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty ? Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Hirfute roots are a middle fort, between the bulbous and 
fibrous; that, befides the putting forth fap upwards and 
downwards, putteth forth in round. Bacon. 
What if the fun 
Be centre to the world ; and other ftars, 
By his attractive virtue and their own 
Incited, dance about him various rounds. 
Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaftick round. 

He did foretel and prophety of him, 
Who to his realms that azure round hath join’d. Denham. 
They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts afar ; 

Then in around the mingled bodies run, 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Flying they follow, and purfuing fhun. Dryden. 
How fhall I then begin, or where conclude, 

To draw a fame fo truly circular ? 
For, in a round, what order can be fhew’d, 

Where all the parts fo equal perfe@ are? Dryden, 


The mouth of Vefuvio has tour hundred yards in diame- 


ter; for it feems a perfect round. Addifon. 
This image on the medal plac’d, 
With its bright round of titles grac’d, 
And {tampt cn Britifh coins fhall live. Addifon. 


2. Rundle; ftep of a ladder. 
When he once attains the upmoft round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, fcorning the bafe degrees 
By which he did afcend. Shake/p. Julius Cefar. 
Many are kick’d down ere thcy have climbed the two or 
three firft rounds of the ladder. Government of the Tongue. 
All the rounds like Jacob’s ladder rife ; 
The loweft hid in earth, the topmoft in the fkies. Dryden. 
This is the laft {tage of human perfeCtion, the utmoft round 
of the ladder whereby we afcend to heaven. Norris. 
3. The time in which any thing has paffed through all hands, 
and comes back to the firft: hence applicd to a caroufal. 
A gentle round fill’d to the brink, 
To this and t’ other friend I drink. . Suckling. 
Women to cards may be compar’d ; we play 
A round or two, when us’d, we throw away. 
The feaft was ferv’d; the bow! was crown’d ; 
To the king’s pleafure went the mirthful rouna. Prior. 
4. A revolution ; a courfe ending at the point where it began, 
We, that are of purer fire, 
Imitate the ftarry quire, 
Who, in their mighty watchful fpheres, 
Lead in fwift rounds the months and years. Milton. 
If nothing will pleafe people, unlefs they be greater than 
nature intended, what can they expect, but the afs’s round of 


vexatious changes. L’Ejirange. 
How then to drag a wretched life beneath 
An endlefs round of {till returning woes, 
And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorfe ? 
What torment’s this ? Smith. 
Till by one countlefs fum of woes oppreft, 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reft, 
We find the vital fprings relax’d and worn ; > 
Compell’d our common impotence to mourn, l 
Thus through the rcund of age, to childhood we ep J 
rior. 


5- [ Ronde, Fr.] A walk performed by a guard or officer, to 
furvey a certain diftrict. 

Rounp. adv. 

1. Every way ; on all fides. 

The, terror of God was upon the cities round about. Gen. 

All founds whatfoever move round; that is, on all fides, 
upwards, downwards, forwards, and backwards. Bacon. 

In darknefs and with dangers compafs’d round. Milton. 
2. [En rond, a la ronde, Fr.] 1n a revolution. 

At the beft ’tis but cunning; and if he can in his own 
fancy raife that to the opinion of true wifdom, he comes 
round to practife his deccits upon himfelf. Gov. of the Tong. 

Some preachers, prepared only upon two or three points, 
run the fame round from one end of the year to another. Add. 

3- Circularly. 


One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 


Kound through the vaft profundity obfcure. Milton. 
4. Not in a direct line, 

If merely to come in, Sir, they go out ; 

The way they take is ftrangely round about. Pope. 
Rounp. prep. . 
1. On every fide of. 

To,officiate light round this opacous earth. Milton. 


Granville. * 
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2. About; circularly about. 
He led the hero round 
The confines of the bleft Elyfian ground. Dryden, 
3. All over. 
` Round the world we roam, 
Forc’d from our pleafing fields and native home. 
To Roun. v. a. [rotundo, Lat. from the noun. | 
1. To furround ; to encircle. 
Would that th’ inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow, 
Were redhot,fteel to fear me to the brain. 
We are fuch ftuff - 
As dreams are made on, and our little-life 
Is rounded with a ficep, 
This diftemper’d meffcnger of wet, 


Dryden, 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. Tempeft. 


The many coloured Iris, rounds thine cyes. Shakefp. 
The vileft cockle gaping on the coaft, 5 
That rounds the ample fea. "Cpe 


2. To make {pherical or circular. 
Worms with many feet, which round themfelyes into balls, 
are bred chiefly under logs of timber. DE 
When-filver has been leffencd in any_ piece Carrying the 
publick ftamp, by clipping, wafhing, or rounding, the laws 
have declared it not to be lawful money. Locke. 
With the cleaving-knife and maw] fplit the fluff into a 
{quare piece near the fize, and with the draw-knife round off 
the edges to make it fit for the lathe. ivdoxon. 
Can any one tell, how the fun, planets, and fatcllites were 
rounded into their particular fpheroidical orbs. Cheyne. 
3. To raife toa relief. 
The figures on our modern medals are raifed and rounded 
to a very great perfection. Addifon.on Ancient Medals. 
4. To move about any thing. 
To thofe beyond the polar circle, day 
Had unbenighted fhone, while the low fun, 
To recompente his diftance, in your fight 
Had rounded {till th’ horizon, and not known 
Or Eaft or Weft. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 
5. To mould into fmoothnefs. y 
Thefe accomplifhments, applied in the pulpit, appear by 
a quaint, terfe, florid ftile rounded into periods and cadencies, 
without propriety or meaning, Swift's Adijcellunies. 
To Rounp. v. n. 
1. To grow round in form. 
The queen, your mother, rounds apace ; we fhall 
` Prefent our fervices to a fine new prince. Shakefp. 
2. [Runen, German; whence Chaucer writes it better roun.] 
To whifper. ° 
Being come to the fupping place, one of Kulander’s fer- 


vants rounded in his ear ; at which he retired. Sidney. 
` France, ; l x 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. 
As God’s own foldier, rounded in the ear, 
With that fame purpofe changes. __ Shake 
They’re here with me already ; whifpering, ro:.ndingy 
Sicilia is a fo forth; "tis far gone. Shakefp. 


Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady faid the was 
but forty : one that fat by rounded him in the ear, fhe is far 
more out of the queftion: Cicero anfwered, I muft believe 
her, for I heard her fay fo any time thefe ten years. Bacon. 

The fox sounds the new eleé in the ear, with a piece of 
fecret fervice that he could do him. L’Eftrange. 

3- To go rounds, 

They keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. Ailton. 

Rou'npasoutT..adj. [This word is ufed as an adjective, though 
it is only an adverb united to a fubftantive by .a colloquial 
licenfe of language, which ought not to have been admutted 
into books. } 

1. Ample; extenfive. 

Thofe fincerely follow reafon, but for want of having large, 
found, roundabout fenfc, have not a full view of all that re- 
lates to the queftion. Locke on Underflanding. 

2. Indirect ; loofe. 

Paraphrafe is a roundabout way of tranflatine, inventcd to 
help the barrennefs, which tranflators, overlooking in them- 
felves, have apprehended in our tongue. Felton, 

RONDELE 

Rov’nDELay. (a J. 

1. [ Rondelet, French.] A kind of ancient poetry, which 
commonly confifts of thirteen verfes, of which cight 
are. of one kind of rhyme and five of another: it is di- 
vided into three couplets ; and at the end of the fecond and 
third, the beginning of the 7 ounde! is repeated in an equivocal 
fenfe, if pottible. 1i evoux. 

Siker, fike a roundle never heard I none, 

Little Jackcth Perigot of the beft, 

And Willic is not greatly over-gone, 

So weren his under-fungs well addreift. 

To hear thy rimes and roundelays, 

Which thou wert wont in wattful hills to fing, 

I more delight than lark in fummer days, 
Whole ccho made the neighb’ring groves to ring. Spenjer. 
Come 


Spenfer ’s Paf. 


~~ bowl. 
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Come now a roundel and a fairy fong. Shake/p. 
They tifVning heard him, while he fearch’d the grove, 
And loudly fing his roundelay of love, A 
But on the fudden flop’. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
"2, [Rerdzile, Fr.) A round form or figure. 
; The Spaniaras, calting ihemlelves into roundels, and their 
ftronceft fhips walling in the reft, made a flying march to 
Ci! se. Bacon. 
‘The mufes and graces made feftivals ; the fawns, fatyrs, 
and nymphs did dance their roundelays. Howel. 
Rou’xper. n. f. [from round.| Circumference ; inclofure. 
li you.tondly pals our profter’d offer, 
Tis not the rouser of your old fac’d walls 
Car hide you from our meffengers of war. Shake/p. 
ROUNDHEAD. n. jfa [round and head.] A puritan, fo named 
from the practice once prevalent among them of cropping 
their hair round. 

Your petitioner always kept hofpitality, and drank confu- 
fion to the rourdheads. Spectator, N” 629. 

ROUNDHOUSE. n.f [round and houfe.] The conttable’s pri- 
fon, in which diforderly perfons, found in the {treet, arc 
confined. 

They march’d to fome fam’d roundhou/e. Pope. 
Rov’xpisH. adj. [from round.] Somewhat round; approach- 
ing to roundne(s. 

Ít is not every fmall crack that can make fuch a recciver, 
as is of a roundi/h figure, ulelefs to our experiment. Boyle. 

Rou’npLY. adv. [from round.] 
1. In around form; in a round manner. 
2. Openly; plainly; without referve, 

Injoin gainfayers, giving them roundly to underftand, 
that where our duty is {ubimifion, weak oppofitions betoken 
pride. Tigger sal. Vawse 0. 

You'll prove a jolly furly groom, 

That take it on you at the firft fo roundly. Shake. 

Mr. de Mortier roundly faid, that to cut off all contentions 
of werds, he would propofe two means for peace. Hayward. 

From a world of phoenomena, there is a principle that 
acts out of wifdom and counfel, as was abundantly evidenced, 
and as roundly acknowledged. More's Divine Dialogues. 

He affirms every thing roundly, without any art, rheto- 
rick, or circumlocution. Addifon’s Count Tariff. 

3. Brifkly; with fpeed. ’ ~es 2 

When the mind has brought itfelf to attention, it will be 
able to cope with difficulties, and mafter them, and then it 
may go on roundly. : Locke. 

4. Completely ; to the purpofe ; vigoroufly ; in earneft. 

I was called any thing, and I would have done any thing, 
indeed too, and roundly too. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

This lord juftice caufed the earl of Kildare to be arrefted, 
and cancelled fuch charters as were lately refumed, and pro- 
ceeded every way fo roundly and feverely, as the nobility did 
much diftafte him. Davies on Ireland. 

Rou npness. 2. J. [from round.] 
‘1. Circularity ; {phericity ; cylindrical form. 
The fame reafon is of the roundne/s of the bubble ; for the 
' air within avoideth difcontinuance, and therefore cafteth it- 
felf into a round figure. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Bracelets of pearl gave roundne/s to her arm, 
And ev'ry gem augmented ev’ry charm. Prior. 
Reundne;s is the primary cffential mode or difference of a 
Watts's Logics. 
2. Smoothnefs. z 
= The whole period and compafs of this fpeech was delight- 
fome for the roundnefs, and grave for the ftrangenefs. Spenjer. 
. Honefty ; opennefs ; vigorous meafures. : 
To ROUSE. v. a. [of the fame clafs of words with raz/e and 
pte 
‘1e To wake from reft. 
Atonce the crowd arofe, confus’d and high ; 


For Mars was early up, and rous'd the fky. Dryden. 
Rev’rent I touch thee! but with honeft zeal, 

To rouje the watchmen of the publick weal, 

To virtue’s work provokc the tardy hall; 

And goad the prelate flumb’ring in his ftall. Pope. 


"9. To excite to thought or action. 
The Dane and Swede, rouz’d up by fierce alarms, 
Blefs the wife conduct of her pious arms ; 
Soon as her ficets appear, their terrors ceafe, 
And all the northern world lies kufh’d in peace. Addifon. 
T’ll thunder in their ears their country’s caufe, 
And try to rouje up all that's Roman in them. Addif. Cato. 
The heat, with whichLuther treated his adverfaries, though 
ftrained too far, was extremely well fitted by the providence 
of God to roufe up a people, the moft phlegmatick of any 
in Chriftendom. Atterbury. 
They would be very much roufed and awakened by fuch a 


fight; but they would not however be convinced. Atterbury. 
3. To put into action. 
à As an eagle, feeing prey appear, 
His airy plumes doth rowe full rudely dight; 
So fhaked he, that horror was to hear. Fairy Queen. 
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Blufring winds had rous’d the fea. 
4. To drive a beaft from his laire. 
Thc blood more ftirs, 
To rouze a lion, or to ftart a hare. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He ftooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old 
lion ; who fhall row’e hun up? Genefis xlix. 9. 
Th’ unexpected found 
Of dogs and men his wakeful car does wound ; 
Rous’d with the noife, he fcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th’ illufions of his fear 
Had giv’n this falfe alarm. 
Now Cancer glows with Phoebus’ fiery car, 
The youth rufh cager to the fylvan war; 
Swarm o’er the lawns, the foreft-walks furround, 
Roufe the fleet hart, and cheer the op’ning hound. 
To Rouse. v. n. 
1. Yo awake from flumber. 
Men, flceping found by whom they dread, 
Reufe and beftir themfelves ere well awake. 
Richard, who now was half afleep, 
Rous'd; nor would longer filence keep. 
Melancholy difts her head ; 
Morpheus raves from his bed. 
2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 
While nizht’s black agents to thcir prey do rowze. Shake/p. 
Rouse. n. f. [rujch, German, half drunk.] A dofe of liquor 
rather too large. 
They have given me a rou/e already. 
—Not paft a pint as I am a foldier. Shake/p. Othello« 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds fhall tell ; 
And the king’s rouje fhall bruit it back again, 
Refpeaking carthly thunder. 
Rovu’‘ser. n. f. [from rou/e.] One who roufes. 
Rout. n.f. [rot, Dutch. } 
1. A clamorous multitude ; a rabble; a tumultuous croud. 
Refides the endlefs routs of wretched thralls, 
Which thither were aliembled day by day 
From all the world. Fairy Queen, b.1. 
A rout of people there afiembled were, 
Of every fort and nation under fky, 
Which with great uproar preafed to draw near 
To th’ upper part. A 
If that rebellion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and abje& routs, 
Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage, 
And countenanced by boys and beggary, 
You, reverend father, then had not been there. Shaie/p. 
Farmers were to forfeit their holds in cafe of unlawful re- 
taincr, or partaking in routs and unlawful aflemblies. Bucor. 
Such a tacit league is againft fuch routs and fhowls, as have 
utterly degenerated from the laws of nature. Bacon. 
Nor do I name of men the common rout, 
That wandring loofe about, 
Grow up and perifh, as the fummer fly. Miltons Aconiftes. 
The mad ungovernable rout, 
Full of confufion and the fumes of wine, 


Ailton: 


Denham. 


Pope. 


Malton. 


Prior. 
Pope's St. Cecilia. 


Shake/p. 


Spenfer. 


Lov’d fuch variety and antick tricks. Rofcommen. 
Harley {pies 

The doétor faften’d by the eyes 

At Charing-crofs among the rout, 

Where painted monfters are hung out. Swift. 


2. [ Route, Fr.] Confufion of an army defeated or difperfed. 
Thy army, 
As if they could not ftand when thou wer’t down, 
Difpers’d in rout, betook them all to fly. 
Their mightieft quell’d, the battle fwerv’d, 
With many an inrode gor’d ; deformed rout 
Enter’d, and foul diforder. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vis 
To Rout. v.a. To diffipate and put into confufion by defeat. 
The next way to end the wars with him, and to rout him 
quite, fhould be to keep him from invading of thofe countrics 
adjoining. Spenfer on Ireland. 
That party of the king’s horfe, that charged the Scots, 
fo totally routed and defeated their whole army, that they 
fled. Clarendon, b. viii. 
To Rout. v.n.. To affemble in clamorous and tumultuous 
crouds. 
The meaner iort routed together, and fuddenly affailing the 
earl in his houfe, flew him. Bacon’s Henry VIL 
Route. n. J. [route, Fr.] Road; way. 
Wide through the fuzzy field their rote they take, 
Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. Gay. 
Row. x. f. [reih, German.] A rank or file; a number of 
things ranged in a line. 
Lips never part, but that they fhow 
OF precious pearl the double jo. 
After them all dancing ona row, 
The comely virgins came with garlands dight, 
As frefh as fowres. Fairy Dusen, b.i. 


Daniel. 


Sidney, b. il. 


Where 
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Where any rew 
Of fruit trees, overwoody, reach‘d too far 
‘Their pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitlefs embraces Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. v. 
A triple mounted row of pillars, laid 
On wheels. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b: vi. 
Where the bright feraphim in burning row, 


Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 
The victor honour’d with a nobler veft, ; 
Where gold and purple ftrive in equal rows, Dryden. 


Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaux, 

Why bows the fidebox from its inmoft rows. Pope. 

To ROW. v. 2. [popan, Saxon.] To impel a veflel in the 
water by oars. 

He faw them toiling in rowing ; for the wind was con- 

trary. Mark vi. 48. 

Some of thefe troughs or canoes were fo great, that above 


twenty men have been found rowing in one. Abbot. 
The bold Britons then fecurely rew’d ; 
Charles and his virtue was their facred load. Waller. 


The watermen turned their barge, and rowed foftly, that 


they might take the cool of the evening. Drydan. 
The rowing crew, ` 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 
To Row. v.a. To drive or help forward by oars. 
The fwan rows her ftate with oary feet. Milton, 


Rowe . 2. f. [rouelle, Fr.] 
1. The points of a fpur turning on an axis. 
He gave his able horfe the head, 
And, bending forward, ftruck his agile heels 
Againft the panting fides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel head. Shakelp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
A rider like myfelf, who ne’er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
A mullet is the rowel of a fpur, and hath never but five 
points ; a ftar hath fix. Peacham on Blazoning. 
He fpurr’d his fiery ftecd 
With goring rowels, to provoke his fpeed. Dryden. 
2. A feton; a roll of hair or filk put into a wound to hinder 
it from healing, and provoke a difcharge. 
To Ro’wer. v.a. To pierce through the fkin, and keep the 
wound open by a rowel. 
Rowel the horfe in the cheft. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Ro’wen. x. J. 
Rowen is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 
corn left on the ground may fprout into green. Notes on Tuffer, 
Then fpare it for rowen, til Michel be paft, 
To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou haft. Tuffer. 
Turn your cows, that give milk, into your rowens, till 
fow comes. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Rotwer. xf. [froin rew.] One that manages an oar. 
Four gallies firft, which equal rowers bear, 
Advancing in the watry lifts, appcar. Dryden. 
The bifhop of Salifbury ran down with the ftream thirty 
milcs in an hour, by the help of but one rower, Addifon. 
RO’YAL. adj, [roial, Fr. } 
1. Kingly; belonging to a king; becoming a king; regal. 
She rayal {tock of David. Adilton. 
Thrige happy they, wlio thus in woods and groves, 
From courts retired, poflefs their peaceful loves : 
OF royal maids how wretched is the fate ! 
2. Noble; illuftrious. 
What news from Venice ? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 
Royauist. n. f. [from royal.] Adherent to a king. 
Where Candith fought, the ro;ali/?s prevail’d, 
Neither his courage nor his judgment fail’d. Waller. 
The old church of England roya/i/?s, another name for a 
man who prefers his conicience before his interefts, are the 
moft meritorious fubjects in the world, as having pafled all 
thofe terrible tefts, which domineering malice could put them 
to, and carried their credit and their confcience clear. South. 
To Royvauize. v.a. [from royal.] To make royal. 
Ere you were queen, ay, or your hufband king, 
To royalize his blood, [ {pilt mine own. Shakefp. 
Ro'yALLy. adv. [from royal.) In a kingly manner ;“ regally ; 
as becomes a king. 
Tt fhall be my care, 
To have you royally appointed. 
His body fhall be royally interred, 
And the Jaft funeral pomps adorn his herfe. 
RoYALTY. x. f. froialte, Fr. } 
t Kingfhip ; chara@er or office of a king. 
___Suppole, that you have feen 
lne well appointed king at Hampton pecr, 
Embark his > oyalty. Shakefp. Henry Vie 
Draw, you ratcal ; you come with letters ayainft the king, 
and take vanity the puppet’s part againft the royalty of her 
father. T Shakefp. King Lear. 
He will lofe his head, ere give confent, 
His mafter’s fon, as worfhipfully he terms it, 
Shall lofe the royalty of England’s throne. Shake/p. 
If they had held their royalties by this title, either there 


Granville. 


Shakefp. 


Shake/p. Wint. Tale. 
Dryden. 
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muft have been but one fovereign. or elfe every father of a 
family had as good a claim to royalty as thefe. Locke. 

2. State of a king. 
I will, alas ! be wretched to be great, 

And figh in royalty, and grieve in ftate. 

3. Emblems of royalty. 
Wherefore do I affume 

Thefe royalties, and not refule to reign. Milton, 

To.Royne. v. a. [rogner, Fr.} ‘To gnaw; tobite. Spenfer. 
Ro’ynisH. adj. [rogneux, Fr. mangy, paltry.] Paltry ; forry ; 
mean ; rude. 
The roynijh clown, at whom fo oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alio miffiug. Shake/p. 
To RUB. v.a. [rhubio, Welth ; reiben, German, to wipe. | 
1. To clean or fmooth any thing by paffing fomething over it; 
to {cour ; to wipe; to perfricate. 
2. To touch fo as to have fomething of that which touches 
behind. 
Their ftraw-built citadel new rub’d with balm. Afilton. 

In narrow clefts, in the monument that ftands over him, 
catholicks rué their beads, and fmell his bones, which they 
fay have in them a natural perfume, though very like apo- 
pleétick balfom ; and what would make one fufpect, that they 
rub the marble with it, it is obferved, that the {cent is ftronger 
in the morning than at night. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

3. To move one body upon another. 
Look, how fhe rubs her hands. 
_ —ÎÍt is an accuftomed action with her, to feem thus wafh- 
ing her hands. Shake/p Macbeth, 

The bare rubbing of two bodies violently produces heat, 
and often fire. Locke. 

Two bones, rubbed hard againft one another, produce a 
fetid {mell. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To obitrué by collifion. 
Vis the duke’s pleafure, 
Whofe difpofition all the world well know, 
Will not be rubb’d nor ftop’d. Shakefp, King Lear. 
5. To polifh ; to retouch. 

The whole bufinefs of our redemption is, to rub over the 
defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God’s image upon 
the foul. South. 

6. To remove by friction. 

A forcible object will rub out the frefheft colours at a 
ftroke, and paint others. Collier of the Ape. 

If their minds are well principled with inward civility, a 
great part of the roughnefs, which fticks to the outhide tor 
want of better teaching, time, and obfervation, will rub off; 
but if ill, all the rules in the world will not polifh them, Locke. 

7. To touch hard. s 

He, who before he was efpicd, was afraid, after being per- 
ceived, was afhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left 
beth fear and fhame, and was moved to anger. Sidney. 

8. To Rus down. To clean or curry a horfe. - 
When his fellow beafts are weary grown, 
He’ll play the groom, give oats, and rub ‘em down. Dryd. 
9. To Rur up. To excite; to awaken. 
You will find me not to have rubbed up the memory of 
what fome heretofore in the city did. South. 
10. To Rus up. To polifh ; to retouch. 
To Rus. v. n. 
1. To fret; to make a friGtion. 
This laft allufion gaul’d the panther more, 

Becaufe indeed it rubb'd upon the fore ; 

Yet feem’d fhe not to winch, though fhrewdly pain’d. Dry. 
2. To get through difficulties. 

Many a lawyer, when once hampered, rub off as well as 
they can. L’Efirange. 

*Tis as much as one can do, to rub through the world, 
though perpetually a doing. L Eftrange. 

Res. a. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Collifion; hindrance; obftrution. 
The breath of what I mean to fpeak 

Shall blow each duft, each ftraw, each Jittle rub 

Out of the path, which fhall directly lead 

Thy foot to England’s throne. Shakefp. King Jobn. 

Now every rub is {moothed in our way. dhake/p. 
Thofe you make friends, 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 

The leaft rub in your fortunes, fall away. Shakefp. 

Upon this rub, the Englith embaffadors thought fit to de- 


Prior. 


mur, and fent to receive directions. Hayward, 
He expounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary fteps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churlifh rub fays nay. Crafhaw. 


He that once fins, like him that flides on ice, 

Goes fwiftly down the flippery ways of vice; : 

Though conicience checks him, yet thofe rubs gone o'er, 

He flides on fmoothly, and looks back no more. Dryden. 

An hereditary right is to be prefcrred before election; be- 
caufe the government is fo difpofed, that it almoft executcs 
itlelf : and upon the death of a prince, the adminiftration 
gocs on without any rub or interruption. Swift. 
2. Fricauion; 
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g. Frication; act of rubbing. — 
3. Inequality of ground, that hinders the motion of a bowl. 
We'll play at bowls. 
—’ Twill make me think the world is full of rubs; 
And that my fortune runs againft the bias. 
4. Difficulty ; caufe of uneafinets. 
To fleep ; perchance to dream ; ay, there’s the rub. Sha. 
Rup-STONE. % f> [rub and /tone.] A ftone to fcour or fharpen. 
A cradle for barlie, with rub-/lone and fand. Tuffer. 
Ru'sseR. 7- f. [from rub.) 
1. One that rubs. f 
2. The inftrument with which one rubs. 

Servants blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and lay 

The rubbers, and the bathing fheets ditplay. Dryden. 

Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it will fave your 
wearing out the common rubbers, Swift. 

3. A coarfe file. 

The rough or coarfe file, if large, is called a rubber, and 
takes. off the unevennefs which the hammer made in the 
forging. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

4 A game; a conteft ; two games out of three. 

The afs was to ftand by, to {ee two boobies try their title 
to him by a rubber of cuffs. L’Eftrange. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to fharps, gentlemen 
would be contented w:th a rubber at cufts. Collier on Duelling. 

g. A whcetitone. Ain). 

Rusrcan. adj. [rubican, Fr.] Rubican colour of a horfe is 
one that is bay, forrel, or black, with a light, grey, or white 
upon the flanks, but fo that this grey or white is not predomi- 
nant there. Far. Di&. 

Ru’BBaGE. 2%. f. [from rub; as perhaps meaning, at firft, 

Ru gBISH. $ duft made by rubbing. Rubbage is not ufed.] 

1. Ruins of building ; fragments of matter ufed in building. 

What trafh is Rome? 

What rubbijh, and what offal? when it ferves 

For the bafe matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Cæfar. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Such conceits feem too fine among this rubbage. Wotton. 

A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded on rub- 
bifh, is eafily made the triumph of the winds. Glanv. Scepf. 

When the foundation of a ftate is once loofened, the leaft 


Shakefp. 


commotion lays the whole in rubbi/h. L’Eftrange. 
Th’ Almighty caft a pitying eye, 
He faw the town’s one half in rubbifh lie. Dryden. 


The enemy hath avoided a battle, and taken a furer way 
to confume us, by letting our courage evaporate againtt {tones 
and rubbifh. Swift. 

2. Confufion ; mingled mafs. 

That noble art of political lying ought not to lie any longer 

in rubbifh and confufion. Arbuthnct’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
3 Any thing vile and worthlefs. 
UBBLE-STONE. 2. f. 

Rubble-flones owe their name to their being rubbed and 
worn by the water, at the latter end of the deluge, departing 
in hurry and with great precipitation. Woodward. 

Ru’picunD. adj. [rubiconde, Fr. rubicundus, Lat.] Inclining to 
rednefs. Dia. 
Rvu‘siep. adj. [from ruby.) Red as a ruby. 
Thrice upon thy fingers tip, 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip. 
Angels food, and rubied nectar flows 
In pearl, in diamond, and in mafly gold. 
RusyrFick. adj. [ruber and facio, Lat.] Making red. 

While the feveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifick, are by 
refraction feparated one from another, they retain thofe mo- 
tions proper to each. Grew's Cofmol. 

To Ru’siry. v.a. Tomakered. 

This topically applied, becomes a phenigmus or rubifying 
medicine, and of fuch fiery parts as to conceive fire of them- 
felves, and burn a houfe. Brown’s Vulgar Ervours. 

Ru/sious. adj. {rubeus, Lat.] Ruddy; red. Not ufed. 
Diana’s lip 
Is not more {mooth and rubious.  Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Ru’‘BRICATED. adj. [from rubrica, Lat.] Smeared with red. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


 RUBRICK. n. f. [rubrique, Fr. rubrica, Lat.] Directions printed 


in books of law and in prayer books; fo termed, becaufe 
they were originally diftinguifhed by being in red ink. 
No date prefix’d, 
Dire&s me in the ftarry rubrick fet. Milton’s Par. Reg. 
They had their particular prayers according to the feveral 
days and months ; and their tables or rubricks to inftruct 
them. Stilling fleet. 
Ru’srick. adj. Red. 
The light and rays, which appear red, or rather make ob- 
jets appear fo, I call rubrick or red-making. Newton. 
What though my name ftood rubrick on the walls. Pope. 
To Ru’srick. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with red. 
Rupirorm. adj. (ruber, Lat. and form. ] Having the form of 
red. : 
Of thofe rays, which pafs clofe by the fnow, the rubiform 
will be the Icaft refraétcd ; and fo come to the eye in the di- 
recteft lines. Newton’s Opticks. 
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RUBY. 2./- [from ruber, Lat.] 
1, A precious ftone of a red colour, next in hardnefs and value 
to a diamond. 
Up, up, fair bride! and call 
Thy ftars from out their feveral boxes, take 
Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
Thyfelf a conftellation of them all. Donne: 
Melpomene would be reprefented like a manly lady, upon 
her head a drefting of pearl, diamonds, and rubies. Peacham. 
Crowns were on their royal fcutcheons plac’d, 
With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac’d. Dryden. 
2. Rednefs. 
You can behold fuch fights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch’d with fear. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
3. Any thing red. 
Defire of wine 
Thou could’ft reprefs, nor did the dancing ruby 
Sparkling, out-pour’d, the flavour, or the fmell; 
Or tafte, that cheers the hearts of gods and men, 
Allure thee from the cool cryftalline ftream. 
4. A blain; a blotch; a carbuncle. 
Ru’sy. adj. [from the noun ] Of a red colour. 
Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. Shak. 
Diana’s lip 
Is not more fmooth and ruby than thy fmall pipe 
Is at the maiden’s organ fhrill and found. Shake. 
RUCTA'TION. n. f. [ruéto, Lat.] A belching arifing from 
wind and indigeftion. 
To Rup. v.a. [pubu, Saxon, rednefs.} To make red. 
Her cheeks, like apples, which the fun had ridded. Spenf. 
Ru’pper. n. f. [roeder, Dutch. ] 
1. The inftrument at the ftern of a veffel, by which its courfe 
is governed, 
My heart was to thy rudder ty’d by th’ ftring, 
And thou fhould’ft towe me after. Shake/p. 
They loofed the rudder bands, and hoifed up the main-fail, 
and made toward fhore. Ats xxvii. 40. 
Thofe, that attribute unto the faculty any firft or fole 
power, have therein no other underftanding, than fuch a one 
hath, who, looking into the ftern of a fhip, and finding it 
guided by the helm and rudder, doth afcribe fome abfolute 
virtue to the piece of wood, without all confideration of the 
hand that guides it. Raleigh’ s Hiftory of the World. 
Fithes firft to fhipping did impart ; 


Milton. 
Ainf. 


Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 
Thou held’ft the rudder with a fteady hand, 
Till fafely on the fore the bark did land. Dryden. 


2. Any thing that guides or governs the courfe, 
Ru’ppiness. [from ruddy.) The quality of approaching to 
rednefs. 
The ruddinefs upon her lip ts wet ; 

You’! mar it, if you kifs it. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

If the fefh lofe its ruddine/s, and look pale and withered, 
you may fufpect it corrupting. Wifeman’s Su: gery. 

Ru’ppte. 2. f. [rudul, Iflandick.] Red earth. 

Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron; and as that 
is in greater or lefs proportion, it is of a greater or lefs {peci- 
fick gravity, contiftence, or hardnefs. Woodward. 

Ru’ppock. n. f. [rubecula, Lat.] A kind of bird. 
Of finging birds, they have linnets, and ruddocks. Carew. 
RU’DDY. adj. [pudu, Saxon. ] 
1. Approaching to rednefs ; pale red. 
We may fee tHe old man in a morning, 
Lufty as health, come ruddy to the field, 
And there purfue the chafe, as if he mcant 


To o’ertake time, and bring back youth again. Otway. 
New leaves on ev’ry bough were feen ; 

Some ruddy colour’d, fome of lighter green. Dryden. 
Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear ; 

How ruddy like your lips their ftreaks appear ! Dryden. 

Ceres, in her prime, 
Seems fertile, and with ruddief freight bedeckt. Philips. 
2. Yellow. Ufed, if to be ufed at all, only in poetry. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos`d her brow; 

Plain without pomp. Dryden. 


RUDE. adj. [pede, Saxon ; rudis, Lat.] 
1. Rough ; favage ; coarfe of manners; uncivil ; brutal. 
Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch ; 
Thou friend of an ill fafhion. Shakefp. 
Vane’s bold anfwers, termed rude and ruffian-like, fur- 


thered his condemnation. Hayward. 
You can with fingle look inflame 
The coldeft breaft, the rudef? tame. Waller. 


It has been fo ufual to write prefaces, that a man is thoucht 
rude to his reader, who docs not give him fome account 
beforehand. Walp. 

2. Violent; tumultuous; boifterous ; turbulent. 
Clouds pufh’d with winds rude in their fhock. Milton. 

The water appears white near the fhore, and a fhip; bc- 
caufe the rude agitation breaks it into foam. _. Boyle. 


a2 D 3. Turbulent ; 
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3. Harfh ; inclement. 
Spring dues to flow’ry meadows bring, 
What the rude winter trom them tore. 
4. Ignorant; raw ; untaught. 
Though I be rude in {peech, yet not in knowledge. 2 Cor. 
He was yet but rude in the profeffion of arms, though 
greedy of Honour. WVotton's Buckingham. 
Such tools as art yet rude had form’d. Milton. 
S. (Rude, Fr.] Rugged; uneven; fhapelefs. _ 
It was the cuftom to worfhip rude and unpolifhed ftones. 
Stillingfleet. 


Maller. 


6. Artlels ; inelegant. ' i 
I would know what ancient ground of authority he hath 


for fuch a fenlelefs fable ; and if he have any of the rude 
Irifh books. Spenfer. 


One example may ferve, till you review the Æneis in the 


original, unblemifhed by my rude tranflation. Dryden. 
7, Such as may be done with ftrength without art. 
To his country farm the fool confin’d ; 
Rude work well fuited with a ruftick mind. Dryden, 


Ru‘pery. adv. [from rude.] 
r. In a ‘rude manner. 
Whether to knock againft the gates of Rome, 
‘Or rudely vitit them in parts remote, 
To fright them ere deftroy. Shake}. Coriolanus. 
2. Without exacincls ; without nicety ; coarlely: 
I that am not fhap’d for fportive tricks, 
I that am rudely {tampt, and want love’s majefly 


‘Yo ftrut before a wanton ambling nymyh. Shakefp. 
3. Unfkilfully. z 
My mufe, though rudely, has reñgn’d 
Some faint refemblance of his godlike mind. Dryden. 


4. Violently; boifteroufly. 
With his truncheon he fo rudely ftroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forced his foot revoke. Spen. 
Rvu/peness. n. fo [rudeffe, Fr. from rude.] 
1. Coarfenefs of manners ; incivility. 
This rudene/s is a fauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men ftomach to digeft his words 
With better appetite. Shake/p. Julius Cear, 
The publick will in triumphs rudely fhare, 
And kings the rudene s of their joy muft bear. Dryden, 
"Ihe rudene/s, tyranny, the opprefon, and ingratitude of 
the late favourites towards their miftrefs, were no longer to 
be born. Swift's Mifcellanies, 
2. Ignorance; unfkilfulnefs. 
What he did amifs, was rather through rudene/s and want 
of judgment, than any malicious meaning. Hayward. 
3. Artlefsnefs ; inelegance ; coarfenefs. 
Let be thy bitter fcorn, 
And leave the rudene/s of that antique age 
To them, that liv’d therein in ftate forlorn. Fairy Queen, 
4. Violence; boifteroufnefs. 
The ram, that batters down the wall, 
For the great fwing and rudene/s of his poize, 
They place before his hand that made the engine. Shake/p. 
5. Storminefs ; rigour. i 
You can hardly be too fparing of water to your houfed 
plants; the not obferving of this, deftroys more plants than 
all the radeneffes of the feafon. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
RWDENTURE n. f. [French.] In architecture, the figure of 
a rope or ftaff, fometimes plain and fometimes carved, where- 
with the flutings of columns are frequently filled up. Bailey, 
Ru’perary. adj. [rudera, Lat.] Belonging to rubbifh. Dic?. 
Rupera/Tion. x. ji In architecture, the laying of a pave- 
ment with pebbles or little ftones. l Bailey. 
Ru'ptssy. n. f. [from rude.] An uncivil turbulent fellow. A 
low word, now little ufed. 
I mutt be forced 
To give my hand, oppofed againft my heart, 
Unto a mad-brain rudefby, full of fpleen. 

Out of my fight, 1 ude/by be gone. 
RUDIMENT. n. f. (rudiment, Fr. rudimentum, Lat.] 
1. The firft principles; the firft elements of a fcience. 

Such as were trained up in the rudiments, and were fo 
made fit to be by baptifin received into the church, the fathers 


Shake;'p. 
A) hake p. 


ufually term hearers. ‘Looker. 
To learn the order of my fingering, 
I muft begin with rudiments of art. Shakefp. 


‘Thou foon fhalt quit 
Thofe radiments, and fee before thine eyes 
“The monarchies of th’ earth, thcir pomp, and flate, 
Sufficient introduction to inform 
Thee, of thvfclf fo apt, in regal arts. Adi/ton’s Par. Reg. 
Could it be believed, that a child fhould be forced to learn 
the rudiments of a language, which he is never to ufe, and 
neglect the writing a good hand, and cafting accounts. Locke. 
2. The firit part of education. 
He was nurtured where he was born in his firft rudiments, 
till the years of ten, and then taught the principles of 
Wotton’s Life of Villiers. 


mufick. 
Philips. 


The fkill and radzments auftere of war. 


Ra UJ Fo 


3. The firft, inaccurate, unfhapen beginning or original of any 
thing. 
Mok is but the rudiment of a plant, and the mould of 
earth or bark. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
The rudiments of nature are very unlike the grofler ap- 
pearances. Glanvill s Scep/. 
So looks our monarch on this early fight, 
Th’ eflay and rudiments of great fuccels, 
W hich all-maturing time muft bring to light. Dryden, 
Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, who is de- 
fective and fhort in moral? which are but the rudiments, the 
beginnings, and firft draught of religion ; as religion is the 
perfection, refinement, and fublimation of morality. South, - 
God beholds the firt imperfect rudiments of virtue in the 
foul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, till it has received 
every grace it is capable of. Addifon’s Spetiator, 
The fappy boughs 
Attire themfelves with blooms, {weet rudiments 
Of future harveft. Philips. 
RUDIME’NTAL. adj. (from rudiment. ] Initial; relating to 
firft principles. 
Your firft rudimental effays in {pectatorfhip were made in 
my fhop, where you often practifed for hours. Spectator. 
To Rur. v. a. [peopyian, Saxon.] To grieve for; to regret; 
to lament. 
Thou tempteft me in vain; 
To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue, 
And the old caufe of my continued pain, 


With like attempts to like end to renew. Fairy Queen. 
You'll rue the time, 
That clogs me with this an(wer. Shakefp. 


France, thou thalt rue this treafon with thy tears, 
If Talbot but furvive. Shake/p, Henry VI. 
There are two councils held ; 
And that may be determin’d at the one, 
Which may make you and him to rue at th’ other. Shak. 
Oh! treacherous was that breatt, to whom you 
Did truft our counfels, and we both may rue, ' 
Having his falfliood found too late, "twas he 


‘That made me caft you guilty, and you me. Donne. 
Irve 
That error now, which is become my crime. Milton. 
Againtt this, thy will 
Chofe freely what it now fo jultly rues. Milton, 


Rue. n.f. [rue, Fr. ruta, Lat.] An herb called, herb of grace, 
becaufe holy water was fprinkled with it. i 

The flower of rue for the moft part confifls of four hollow 

leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of 

a rofe; out of whofe fower-cup riles the pointal, which af- 

terward becomes a roundifh fruit, which is generally four 

cornered, and compofed of four cells fixed to an hard shell 


of {mall angular fecds. Miller. 
What favor is better, 
For places infected, than wormwood and rve. Tuffer. 


Here did fhe drop a tear; here, in this place, 
T'I! fet a bank of rue, four herb of grace ; 
Rue, even for Ruth, here fhortly fhall be feen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen. shakefp. Rich. II, 
The wealel, to encounter the ferpent, arms herfelf with 
cating of rue. More's Antidote againf? Atheifm. 
Rue FuL adj. [rue and full.] Mournful; woful; forrowful. 
When we have our armour buckled on, 
The venom’d vengeance ride upon our fwords, 
Spur them to rueful work, rein them from ruth. 
Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud, 
Heard on the rueful {tream. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
He figh’d, and calt a rueful eye ; 
Our pity kindles, and our paffions die. Dryden. 
RveFutty. adv, [from rucful.} Mournfully ; forrowfully. 
Why fhould an ape run away from a fnail, and very rue- 
fully and frightfully look back, as being afraid ? More. 
RueE’FULNEss. 2. f. | from rueful.] Sorrowfulnefs; mournfulnets. 
RUE LLE. n. f. [French.} A circle; an aflembly at a pri- 
vate houfe. ; 
The poet, who flourifhed in the fcene, is condemned in 
the ruelle. Dryden's Preface ta Æneis. 
Rurr. n.f. A puckered linen ornament, formerly worn about 
the neck. See Rurr re. 
You, a captain; for what? for tearing a whore’s ruff in a 
bawdy houfe ? Shuke/p. tenry1V. p.i. 


Shake/p. 


We'll revel it, = 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and fardingals. Shake/p. 
Like an uproar in the town, 
Before them every thing went down, 
Some tore a ruff, and tome a gown. 
Sooner may a guiling weather fpy, 
By drawing forth heay’n’s {cheme tell certainly, 
What fafhion’d hats, or ruffs, or luits next year, 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will weal Donne. 
‘the ladies freed the neck. from thote yokes, thofe linnen 
ruffs in which the fimplicity of their grandmothers had en- 
clofed it. Addijon's Guar dian, N? 100. 
I rear’d 


Ne 


Draytsn. } 


R'U F 


I rear’d this fow’'r, 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread. 
2. [From rough {cales.] A final river fifh. 

A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for fhape, and 
taken to be better, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : 
he is an excellent fith and of a plealant talte, Walton. 

3. A flate of roushnefs. Objolete. 
As fields fet all their briftles up; in fuch a ruff wert 
thou. Chapman's Iliads. 
4. New ftatc. This feems to be the meaning of this cant 
word. 

How many princes that, in the ruff of all their glory, 
have been taken down from the head of a conquering army 
to the wheel of the victor’s chariot. L’Ejirange. 

Ru’Frian. n. f. [ruffiano, Italian ; ruffien, Fr. a bawd ; roffver, 
Danifh, to pillage; perhaps it may be belt derived from 
rough.) A brutal, boifterous, mifchievous fellow; a cut- 
throat; a robber ; a murderer. 

Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch, 
Thou friend of an ill fafhion! Shake/p. Two Gent. of Ver. 
Have you a rufian that will fwear? drink ? dance? 

Revel the night? rob? murder? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Sir Ralph Vane’s bold anfwers termed rude and rufian like, 
falling into years apt to take offence, furthered his condem- 
nation. Hayward. 

The boafted anceftors of thefe great men, 

Whofe virtues you adinire, were all fuch rufians, 

This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 

That comprehends in her wide empire’s bounds 

All under heaven, was founded on a rape. Addifon’s Cato. 

Ru’FFian. ad. Prutal; favagely boifterous. 

Experienc’d age 

May timely intercept the ruffian rage, 

Convene the tribes. Pope’s Odyffey. 

To Ru’FFIAN. v.n. [from the noun.] To rage; to raife 
tumults ; to play the rufian. Not in ufe. 

. A fuller blaft ne’er fhook our battlements ; 

If it hath ruffran’d fo upon the fea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 

Can hold the mortife. Shake/p. Othello. 

To Ru’FFLE. v. a. [1 uyffelen, Dutch, to wrinkle. ] 

1. To diforder ; to put out of form; to make lels fmooth. 

Naughty lady, 

Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravifh from my chin, 

Will quicken and accule thec; I’m your hoft; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 

You fhould not ruffe thus. Shake/p. King Lear. 

In changeable tatieties, differing cclours emerge and va- 


Pope. 


nifh upon the ruffling of the fame piece of filk. , Boyle. 
As you come here to ruffle vizard punk ; 
When fober rail, and roar when you are drunk. Dryden. 


As fhe firft began to rife, 
She fmooth’d the ruffed leas, and clear’d the fkies. Dryden. 
Bear me, fome god! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholfome folitude, the nurle of fenfe ; 
W here contemplation prunes her » uffied wings, 
And the free foul looks down to pity kings. 
2. To difcompofe; to difiurb ; to put out of temper. 
Were I Brutus, 
And Brutus, Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Czfar, that fhould move 
The ftones of Rome to rife and mutiny. Shake/p, 
We are tranfported by paffions, and our minds ruffed by 
the diforders of the body; nor yet can we tell, how the foul 
fhould be affected by fuch kind of agitations. Glanvill. 
3. To put out of order; to furprife. 
. The knight found out 
Th’ advantage of the ground, where beft 
He might the rufft’d foe infeft. 
4. To throw diforderly together. 
Within a thicket I rcpos’d, when round 
I ruffi’d up fal’n leaves in heap, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. 
5. To contract into plaits. 
A fmall fkirt of fine ruffled linnen, running along the upper 
l part of the ftays before, is callcd the modefty-picce. Addifon. 
- To Ru/FFLE. v.n. 
1. To grow rough or turbulent. 
The night comes on, and the high winds , 
i Do forely rufle, for many miles about 
j There’s fcarce a bufh. 


Pope. 


Hudibras, p. i. 


Chapman. 


a Shake/p. King Lear. 
The rifing winds a ruffling gale afford. Dryden. 


<2. To be in loofe motion ; to flutter. 
The fiery courfer, when he hears from far 
The fprightly trumpets and the fhouts of war, 

3 On his right fhoulder his thick mane reclin’d, 
Ruffies at {peed, and dances in the wind. 
4 3. To be rough; to jar; to be in contention. 
A valiant fon-in-law thou fhalt enjoy ; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawlefs fons, 
To ruffe in the commonwealth of Rome. 


Dryden, 
Out of ufe. 


S hakefp. 


R UI 


They would ruffle with jurors, and inforce them to find a9 
they would direct. Bacon's, Henry VIL 
Ru’FFrce. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Plaited linnen ufed as an ornament. 
‘The tucker isa flip of fine linnen, run.in a {mall kind 
of ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the women's ftays. 
Addifon. 
2. Difturbance; contention; tumult. 
Conccive ‘the mind's perception of fome object, and 
the confequent ruffe or {pecial commotion of the blood. 
r Watts. 
Ru’Freruoop. x. f. In falconry, a hood to be worn by a 
hawk when fhe is firft drawn. Bailey. 
Ruc. 2. f. [rugget, rough, Swedifh. } 
1. A coarfe, nappy, woollen cloath. 
January muf be exprefled with a horrid and fearful afpe&, 
clad in Irifh rug or coarle frecze. Peacham on Drawing. 
2. A coarfe nappy coverlet ufed for mean beds. 
A rug was o'er his fhoulders thrown ; 
A rug ; for night-gown he had nonc. 
3. A rough woolly dog. 
Mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 
Shoughes, water rugs, and demy wolves are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakejp, Macbeth. 
RU’GGED. adj. [ragget, Swedith.] 
1. Rough; full of unevennels and afperity. 
Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, 
Tir'd with a tedious and rugged way. Denham. 
Since the earth revolves not upon a material and rugged; 


but a geometrical: plane, their proportions may be varied in 
innumerable degrees. Bentley. 


2. Not neat; not regular. 
His hair is fticking ; 
His well- proportion’d beard made rough and rugged, 
Like to the fummer’s corn by tempeft lodg’d. Shakefp« 
3. Savage of temper; brutal; rough. 
The greateft favours to fuch an one neither foften nor 
win upon kim; they neither melt nor endear him, but 
leave him as hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever. 


Swift's Mifcel. 


Suth’ s Sermons. 
4. Stormy ; rude ; tumultuous ; turbulent ; tempeftuous. 
Wow bind my brows with iron, and approach’ 
The rugged’? hour thattime and fpite dare bring, 
To frown upon th’ enrag’d Northumberland. Shate/p. 
5. Rough or harfh to the ear. 
A monotyilable line turns verfe to profe, and even that 
profe is rugged and unharmonious. Dryden’s Dedic. to ZEneis. 
6. Sour; furly; difcomgofed. 
Sleek o'er your rugged looks, 
Pe bright and jovial ’mong your guefts to-night. Shake/*. 
7. Violent; rude; boifterous. 
Fierce Talgol, gath’ring might, 


With rugged truncheon charg’d the knight. Hudibra:. 
8. Rough; fhagey. 
“Through forefts wild, 
To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairfax. 


Ru’cGeEDLy. adv, [from rugged.] In a rugeed manner. 
Ru‘GcEpNess. [from rugged. ] 
1. The ftate or quality of being rugged. 
2. Roughnefs ; afperity. 
Hardnefs and ruggedne/s is unpleafant to the touch. Bacon. 
Syrups immediately abate and demulce the hoarfenefs and 
violence of a cough, by mollifying the ruggedne/s of the in- 
tern tunick of the gullet. Harvey. 
This foftnefs of the foot, which yields and fits itfelf to the 
ruggedne/s and unevennefs of the roads, does render it lefs 
capable of being worn. Ray on the Creation. 
Ru’cin. 2. f. A nappy cloth. 
The lips grew fo painful, that fhe could not endure the 
wiping the ichor from it with a foft rugin with her own 
hand. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Ru/GINE. n., f. [rugine, Fr.] A chirurgeon’s rafp. 
If new flefh fhould not generate, bore little orifices into 
the bone, or rafp it with the rugine. Sharp. 
RuGo'sE. adj. [rugo us, Lat.) Full of wrinkles. 
It is a relaxation of the fphincter to fuch a degree, that 
the internal rugofe coat of the inteftine turneth out, and 
beareth down. Wifeman’s Surgery, 
RUIN. n. f. [ruine, Fr. ruina, Lat.] 
1. The fall or deftruction of cities or edifices. 
2. The remains of building demolifhed. 
The Veian and the Gabian tow’rs fhall fall, 
And one promifcuous 1:2 cover all; 
Nor, after Icngth of years, a ftone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. 


Judah fhall fall, opprefs’d by grief and fhame adi 
And men fhall from her ruins know her fame 4 Prior 
Such a fool was never found, ; , 
Who pull’d a palace to the ground 
Only to have the ruins made : 
Materials for a houte decay’d, Swift. 


3- Deftru&ion , 


RU L 


3. Deftruction; lofs of happinefs or fortune ; overthrow. 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leapt from his eyes. ~ Shakefp. Henry VII. 
Thofe whom God'to ruin has defign’d, 
He fits for fate, and firlt deftroys their mind. 


4. Mifchief; bane. l 
The errors of young men are the ruin of bufinefs. Bacon. 


Havock, and fpoil, and ruin are my gain. Milton. 
To Rv’in. v. a. [ruiner, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To fubvert ; to demolifh. pen 

A nation loving gold muft rule this place, 

Our temples ruin, and our rites deface. 

2. To deftroy ; to deprive of felicity or fortune. 
By thee rais’d I ruin all my foes. 
Difpofe all honours of the fword and gown, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden. 

A confident dependence ill-grounded creates fuch a negli- 
gence, as will certainly ruin us in the end, Wake. 

3. To impoverifh. 

She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pincufhion fufficient to make her a gown and petti- 
coat. Adilifan. 

To Ru'In. v. n. 
I. To fal] in ruins. 
Hell heard th’ unfufferable noife, hell faw 

Heav’n ruining from heav’n, and would have fled 

Affrighted, but ftrict fate had fix’d too deep 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 
Milton. 


Her dark foundations, and too faft had bound. Adilton. 
2. Torun to ruin. 
Though he his houfe of polifh’d marble build, 
Yet fhall it zuin like the moth’s frail cell, 
Or fheds of reeds, which fummer’s heat repel. Sandys. 


3. To be brought to poverty or mifery. 

If we are idle, and difturb the induftrious in their bufinefs, 

we fhall ruin the fafter. Locke. 
To Ru'INATE. v.a. [from ruin, This word is now obfolete. ] 
1. To fubvert; to demolifh. 
I will not ruinate my father’s koufe, 
Who gave his blood to lime the ftones together, 
And fet up Lancafter, Shake/p. Henry VI. p. iii. 
We'll order well the ftatc, 

That like events may ne’er it ruinate. ‘ — Shake/p. 
2. To bring to meannefs or mifery irrecoverable. 

The Romans came to pull down kingdoms; Philip and 
Nabis were already »winated, and now was his turn to be 
affailed. Bacon's War with Spain, 

So fhall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his iffue by a dreadful fate. Sandys. 
Rurna tion. 2. f. [from ruinate.} Subverfion; demolition ; 
overthrow. Obfolete. 

Roman coins were overcovered in the ground, in the fud- 
den ruination of towns by the Saxons. Camden’s Remains. 

Ru‘tnous. adj. [ruinofus, Lat. ruineux, Fr.] 
r. Fallen to ruin; dilapidated; demolithed. 

It is lefs dangerous, whcn divers parts of a tower are de- 
cayed, and the foundation firm, than when the foundation is 
ruinous. Hayward. 

2. Mifchievous ; pernicious ; baneful ; deftructive. 
The birds, 

After a night of ftorm fo ruinous, 

Clear’d up their choiceft notes in bufh and fpray, 

To gratulate the {weet return of morn. Milton's Par. Reg. 

'Thofe fucceffes are more glorious, which bring benefit to 
the world, than fuch ruinous ones, as are dved in human 
blood. Glanvill’s Preface to Scepf. 

A ftop might be put to that ruinous practife of gaming. Sw. 

Ru'inousty. adv. [from ruinous.] 
1. ]n a ruinous manner. 
2. Mifchievoufly ; deftructively. 

If real uneatineffes may be admitted to be as deterring as 
imaginary ones, his own decrec will retort the moft ruinou/ly 
on himéelf. Decay of Piety. 

RULE. n. f. (regula, Lat.} 
1. Government; empire; {way ; fupreme command. 
Iam afham’d, that women 
Should feek for rule, fupremacy, or fway, 
When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shake/p. 
May he live 

Ever belov’d, and loving may his rule be ! Shakefp. 

A wife fervant fhall have rule over a fon that caufeth 
fhame. Proverbs xvii. 2. 

There being no law of nature nor pofitive law of God, 
that determines which is the pofitive heir, the right of fuc- 
cefon; and confequently of bearing rxle, could not have 
becn determined. Locke. 

This makes them apprchenfive of every tendency, to en- 

* danger that form of rule eftablifhed by the law of their 
country. Addifon's Freeholder, N° 52. 
Inflruct me whence this uproar ; 

And wherefore Vanoe, the {worn friend to Rome, 

Should fpurn againft our rule, and ftir 

‘Ihe tributary provinces to war. 


4 


A. Philips’s Briton. 


RUM 


Sev'n years the traytor rich Mycenæ fway’d, 
And his ftern rule the groaning land obey'd. 
2. An inftrument by which lines are drawn. 
If your influence be quite dam’d up 
With black ufurping mifts, fome gentle taper, 
‘Though a rufh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 
With thy long levell’d rule of ftreaming light. Milton. 
_A judicious artift will ufe his eye, but he will truft only to 
his rule. South’s Sermons. 
3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts or actions are 
directed. 
Adam's fin did not deprive him of his rule, but left the 
creatures to a reludtation. Bacon. 
This bi treatife will furnifh you with infallible rules of 
judging truly. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
ek Know't with an equal hand to hold MARAG P ? 


Pope. 


See’ft where the reafons pinch, and where they fail, 
And where exceptions o’er the general rule prevail. Dry. 
We profefs to have embraced a religion, which contains 
the moft exact rules for the government of our lives. Tillotf. 
We owe to chriftianity the difcovery of the moft certain 
and perfect rule of life. Tillot/on. 
4. Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. 
Some fay he’s mad; others, that lefler hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury ; but for certain, 
He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. 
To Rute. v.a. [from the noun.] 
I. To govern; to controll; to manage with power and au- 
thority. 


N hakefp. Macbeth. 


It is a purpos’d thing 
To curb the will of the nobility ; 
Suffer’t, and live with fuch as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be rui’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


Marg’ret fhall now be queen, and rule the king ; 


But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. ` Shake/p. 
A greater power now rul’d him. Milton. 
Rome! ’tis thine alone with awful fway, 3 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, £ 

Difpofing peace and war thy own majeftick way. Dryd. 


2. To manage. 
He fought to take unto him the ruling of the affairs. 1 Mac. 
3- To fettle as by a rule. 

Had he done it with the pope’s licenfe, his adverfaries muft 
have been filent; for that’s a ruled cafe with the f{chool- 
men. Atterbury. 

To Ruze. v.n. To have power or command. 

Judah yet ruleth with God, and is faithful with the 

faints. Hofa xi. 12. 
Thrice happy men ! whom God hath thus advanc’d ! 

Created in his image, there to dwell, 

And worthip him; and in reward to rule 

Over his works. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

We fubdue and rule over all other creatures; and ufe for 
our own behoof thofe qualities wherein they excel. Ray. 

He can have no divine right to my obedience, who cannot 
fhew his divine right to the power of ruling over me. Locke. 

Ru'Ler. n. f. [from rule.] 

1. Governour ; one that has the fupreme command. 
Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride foolifh. Sidney. 
God, by his eternal providence, has ordained kings ; and 


the law of nature, leaders and rulers over others. Raleigh. 
‘The pompous manfion was defign’d 
To pleafe the mighty rulers of mankind ; 
Inferior temples ufe on either hand. Addifon. 


2. An inftrument, by the direction of which lines are drawn. 
They know how to draw a ftraight line between two points 
by the fide of a ruler. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
Rum. n.f: 
1. A country parfon. A cant word. 
I’m grown a mere mopus; no company comes, 
But a rabble of tenants and rutty dull rams, 
2. A kind of fpirits diitilled from moloffes. 
To RU’MBLE. v. n. [rommelen, Dutch.}] To make a hoarfe 
low continued noife. 
The trembling ftreams, which wont in channels clear 
To rumble gently down with murmur foft, 
And were by them right tuneful taught to bear 
A bafe’s part amongft their conforts oft, 
Now forc'd to overflow with brackifh tears, 


Swift. 


With troublous noife did dull their dainty ears. Spenfer. 
Rumble thy belly full, {pit fire, fpout rain; 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters 5 l 

I tax not you, you elements with unkindnefs. Shakeip. 


At the rufhing of his chariots, and at the rumbling of his 
wheels, the fathers fhall not look back to their children for 
feeblencfs. Jeremiah xlvii. 3. 

Our courtier thinks that he’s preferr’d, whom every 
man cnvies ; 

When love fo rumbles in his pate, no fleep comes in his 
Suckling. 


eves. 
Apollo 
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Apollo ftarts, and all Parnaflus fhakes 
At the rude rntling Baralipton makcs. Rofcommon, 
The fire fie fann’d, with greater tury burn’d, 


Rumbling within. r Dryden. 
‘Fh’ included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 

Lab’ring with colick pangs, and clofe confin’d, 

In vain fought iflue from the rumbling wind, Dryden. 


On a fudden there was heard a moft dreadful rumbling noife 
within the entrails of the machine, after which the moun- 
tain burit. Addifon. 

Several monarchs have acquainted me, how often they 
have been fhook from their retpeétive thrones, by the rum- 
bling of a wheclbarrow. Spetator, NY 597. 

RU'MBLER. 2 fe [from rumble.] The perfon or thing that 
rumbles. 

Ru’minant. adj. [ruminant, Fr. ruminans, Latin.] Having 
the property of chewing the cud. 

Ruminant creatures have a power of directing this peri- 
ftaltick motion upwards and downwards. Ray. 

The defcription, given of the mufcular part of the gullet, 
is very exact in ruminants, but not in men. Derham. 

To RU/MINATE. v.n. [ruminer, Fr. rumino, Lat.] 
1. Tochew the cud. 
Others fill’d with pafture gazing fat, 

Or bedward ruminating. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. iv. 

‘The neceffity of fpittle to diffolve the aliment, appears 
from the contrivance of nature in making the falivary ducts 
of animals, which ruminate or chew the cud, extremely 
open. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

On grafly banks herds ruminating lie. Thom/on. 
2. To mufe; to think again and again. 
Alone fometimes fhe walk’d in fecret where, 
To ruminate upon her difcontent. Fair fax, b. iv. 
Of ancient prudence here he ruminates, 

Of rifing kingdoms, and of falling ftates. Waller. 

I am at a folitude, an houfe between Hampftead and 
London, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died : this circumftance 
fets me a thinking and ruminating upon the employments in 
which men of wit exercife themlelves. Steele to Pope. 

He practifes a flow meditation, and ruminates on the fub- 
ject ; and perhaps in two nights and days roufes thofe feveral 
ideas which are neceflary. Watts’s Improv. of the Mind, 

To Ru’MINATE. v.a. [rumino, Lat.] 
1. To chew over again. 
2. Tomufe on; to meditate over and over again. 
*Tis a ftudied, not a prefent thought, 
By duty ruminated. Shake[p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Knock at the ftudy, where he keeps, 


To ruminate ftrange plots of dire revenge. Shake/p. 
The conderaned Englifh 

Sit patiently, and inly. ruminate 

The morning’s danger. Shake/p. 


Mad with defire fhe rumminates her fin, 

And withes all her wifhes o’er again ; 

Now fhe defpairs, and now refolves to try ; 

Wou’d not, and wou’d again, fhe knows not why. Dry. 

RUMINATION. n. f. [ruminatio, Lat. from ruminate.] 
1. The property or act of chewing the cud. 

Rumination is given to animals, to enable them at once to 

lay up a great ftore of food, and afterwards to chew it. Ard. 
2. Meditation ; reflection. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, extracted from many ob- 
je€ts, in which my often rumination wraps me in a moft hu- 
morous fadnefs. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Retiring, full of rumination fad, 
He mourns the weaknefs of thefe latter times. | Thom/on. 
To Ru’mmaGE. v.a. [ranmen, German, to empty. Skinner. 
rimari, Lat.] To fearch; to plunder; to evacuate. 
Our greedy feamen rummage every hold, 
Smile on the booty of each wealthier cheft. 
To Ru'mMMaGE. v.n. To fearch places. 
A fox was rummaging among a great many carved figures, 


Dryden. 


there was one very extraordinary piece. L’Eftrange. 
Some on antiquated authors pore; 
Rummage for fenfe. Dryden's Perfius. 


_ Thave often rummaged for old books in Little-Britain and 
Duck-lane. y Swift. 
RUMMER. ^. f. [roemer, Dutch.] A glafs; a drinking cup. 
Imperial Rhine beftow’d the generous rummer. Philips. 
RU’MOUR. n. f. [rumeur, Fr. rumor, Lat.) Flying or popu- 
lar report ; bruit; fame. 
We hold rumour from what we fear. 
There ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 
And his atchievements of no lefs account. Shake/p. 
This rumour of him went forth throughout all Judea. Luke. 
Rumour next and chance 
And tumult and confufion all embroil’d. 
She heard an ancient rumour fly, 
That times to come fhould fee the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin. Dryden's Æneis, 


Shake/p. 


- Milton. 
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To Ru/mour. v. a. [from the noun.}] To report abroad 3 to 
bruit. i 
Catefby, rumour it abroad, 


That Anne my wife is fick, and like to die. Shake/p. 
All abroad was rumour’d, that this day 
Samfon fhould be brought torth. Milton's Agonifies. 
> Twas rumour’, 
My father ’fcap’d from out the citadel. Dryden. 


RU'MOURER. a. f. [from rumour.) Reporter; fpreader of 
news. 
A flave 
Reports, the Volfcians, with two feveral powers, 
Are entered into the Roman territories. 
—Go fee this rumourer whipt : it cannot be. 
Rump. n.f. [rumpff, German.] 
I. The end of the backbone. 
At her rump the growing had behind 
A fox’s tail. 
If his holinefs would thump 
His reverend bum ’gainft horle’s rump, 
He might b’ equipt from his own ftable. 
Rumps of beef with virgin honey ftrew’d. 
_ Laft trotted forth the gentle fwine, 
To eafe her itch againft the ftump, 
And difmally was heard to whine, 
All as fhe ferubb’d her meazly rump. 
2. The buttocks. 
A failor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht,—give me quoth I 
Aroint the witch !— the rump fed ronyon cries.  Shakefp: 
He charg’d him firit to bind 
Crowdero’s hands on rum behind. Hudibras, p. i. ` 

To Rump te. v. a. [rompelen, Dutch.] To crufh or contract 
into inequalities and corrugations; to crufh together out of 
fhape. 

Each vital fpeck, in which remains 
Th’ entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex’d. Blackmore on the Creation. 
I rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 
Or difcompos’d the head-drefs of a prude. Popes 
Never put on a clean apron, ’till you have made your lady’s 
bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. Swift. 
Ru mete. n. f. [hnympelle, Saxon.] Pucker; rude plait. 
Fair Virginia would her fate beftow 
On Rutila, and change her faultlefs make 
For the foul rumple of her camel-back. Dryden. 

To RUN. v. n. pret. ran. [rinnan, Gothick ; ypnan, Saxon 5 
rennen, Dutch. ]} 

1. To move fwiftly ; to ply the legs in fuch a manner, as that 
both feet are at every ftep off the ground at the fame time 5 
to make hafte ; to pafs with very quick pace. 

Their feet run to evil, and make hafte to fhed blood. Prov. 

Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. Gen. xxiv. 29. 

When fhe knew Peter’s voice, fhe ran in, and told how 

Peter {tood before the gate. As xii. 14, 
Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force, 

We muft meet firft} and intercept his courfe. Dryden. 

He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. Dryden, 

Let a fhoc-boy clean your fhoes and run of errands. Swift. 

2. To ufe the legs in motion. 

Seldom there is need of this, till young children can run 
about. Locke. 

3- To move in a hurry. 

The prieft and people run about, 
And at the ports all thronging out, 
As if their fafety were to quit 
‘Their mother. 
4. To pafs on the furface, not through the aif. 
The Lord fent thunder, and the fire ran along upon the 
ground. Exodus ix. 25. 
5. Toruth violently. 
Let not thy voice be heard, left angry fellows 14” upon 
thee, and thou lofe thy life. ‘Judges xviii. 25: 
Now by the winds and raging waves I {wear, 
Your fafety more than mine was thus my care 3 
Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 
Your fhip fhou’d r un againft the rocky coaft. Dryden. 
They have avoided that rock, but ru upon another no lefs 
dangerous. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 
I difcover thofe fhoals of life which are concealed in order 
to keep the unwary from running upon them. Addifon. 

6. To take a courte at fea. 

Running under the ifland Clauda, we had much work to 
come by the boat. As xxvii. 16. 
7. To contend in a race. A 
A horfe-boy, being ligt:ter than you, may be trufted to 

run races with lefs damage to the horfes) s Swift 

8. me fly; not to itand. It is often followed®by away in this” 
enle. 3 

My confcience will ferve me to run trahis Jew, my 
matter. Shaxepp. Mepibant of Venice. 


Shake/p. 
Fairy Quecn, b. ts 
Prior. 


King. 


Swifts Mifcel. 


Benj. Jolnfon. 
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The difference between the valour of the Irifh rebels and 
the Spaniards was, that the one ran away before they were 
charged, and the other ftreight after. Bacon. 

I do not fee a face 

Worthy a man ;, that dares look up and ftand 

Onc thunder out ; but downward all like beafts 

‘Running away at every flafh. b RX Benj. Fohnfon. 

The reft difpers'd run, fome difguis’d, 


To unknown coafts ; fome to the fhores do fly. Daniel. 
They, when they’re out of hopes of flying, 

Will run away from death by dying. Haudibras. 

Your child fhrieks, and runs away at a frog. Locke. 


9. To ftream; to flow. 
My ftatues, 

Like a fountain, with a hundred fpouts, 

Did run pure blood. Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 

I command, that the conduit ruz nothing but claret. Shak. 

The precious ointment upon the head ran down upon 
Aaron's beard. Pfalm cxxxiii. 2. 

In fome houfes, wainfcots will fweat, fo that they will 
almcft run with water. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Rivers run potable gold: Milton. 
Caicus roll’d a crimfon flood, 

And Thebes ran red with her own natives blood. Dryden. 

The greateft veflel, when full, if you pour in ftill, it muft 
run out fome way, and the more it runs out at one fide, the 
lefs it runs out at the other, Temple. 

Innumerable iflands were covered with flowers, and inter- 
woven with fhining feas that zan among them. Addifon. 

Her fields he cloath’d, and chear’d her blafted face 

With running fountains and with {pringing grafs. Addijon. 

10. To be liquid; to be fluid. 

In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, make a 
little hole, in which put quickfilver wrapped in a piece of 
linnen, and it will fix and run no more, and endure the 
hammer. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow, 

The mountain ftands; nor can the rifing fun 

Unfix her frofts, and teach ’em how to run. 

As wax diflolves, as ice begins to run, 
And trickle into drops before the fun, 
So melts the youth. Addifon’s Ovid's Metam. 
11. To be fufible ; to melt. 
- Her form glides through me, and my heart gives way ; 

This iron heart, which no impreffion took 

From wars, melts down, and runs, if fhe but look. Dryden. 

Suffex iron ores run freely in the fire. Woodward, 

Your iron muft not burn in the fire; that is, run or melt ; 
for then it will be brittle. Moxon’s Mech. Exerc. 

12. To pafs; to proceed. 

You, having run through fo much publick bufinefs, have 
found out the fecret fo little known, that there is a time to give 
it over. Lemple’s Mifcellanies. 

If there remains an eternity to us after the fhort revolution 
of time, we fo fwiftly run over here, ’tis clear, that all the 
happinefs, that can be imagined in this fleeting ftate, is not 
valuable in refpect of the future. Locke. 

13. To go away; to vanifh. 

As faft as our time runs, we fhould be very glad in moft 

parts of our lives that it ran much fatter. Addifon. 
14. To have a legal courfe ; to be practifed. 

Cuftoms run only upon our goods imported or exported, 
and that but once for all; whereas intereft runs as weil upon 
our {hips as goods, and muft be yearly paid. Child. 

15. To have a courfe in any direction. 
A hound runs counter, and yet draws dry foot well. Sha. 
Little is the wifdom, where the flight 

So runs againft all reafon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

That punifhment follows not in this life the breach of this 
rule, and confequently has not the force of a law, in coun- 
tries where the generally allowed practice runs counter 
to it, is evident. Locke. 

Had the prefent war run againft us, and all our attacks upon 
the enemy been vain, it might look like a degree of frenzy 
to be determined on fo impracticable an undertaking. ddif. 

16, To pafs in thought or fpeech. 
Cou’d you hear the annals of our fate ; 

Through fuch a train of woes if I fhould run, 

The day wou’d fooner than the tale be done. Dryden. 

By reading, a man antedates his life ; and this way of run- 
ning up beyond one’s nativity, is better than Plato’s pre- 
cxiftence. Collier. 

Virgil, in his firft Georgick, has run into a fet of pre- 
cepts foreign to his fubject.  Addifon's Effay on the Georgicks. 

Saw and injudicious writers propofe one thing for their 
fubjcét, and run off to another. Felton. 

17. To be mentioned curforily or in few words. 

The whole runs on fhort, like articles in an account, 
whereas, if the fubject were fully explained, each of them 
might take up half a page. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

18. To have a continual tenour of any kind. 
Difcourfes ran thus among the clearcft obfervers : it was 


Addifon. 


RUN 
faid, that the prince, without any imaginable ‘tain of his re- 
ligion, had, by the fight of forcign courts, much corrobo- 


rated his judgement. Wotton’s Buckingham. 
‘The king’s ordinary ftyle runneth, our fovereign lord the 


king. Saunder fon. 
19. To be buficd upon. 
His grifly beard his penfive bofom fought, 
And all on Laufus ran his reftlefs thought. Dryden, 


When we defire any thing, our minds run wholly on the 
good circumftances of it; when ’tis obtained, our minds run 
wholly on the bad ones. Swift. 

20. To be popularly known. 


Men gave them their own names, by which they run a 


great while in Rome. Temple. 
21. To have reception, fuccefs, or continuance. 
22. ‘lo go on by fucceffion of parts. 
She faw with joy the line immortal run, 
Fach fire impreft, and glaring in his fon. Pote. 


23. To procecd in a train of conduét. 

If you fufpend your indignation againft my brother, till you 
can derive from him better teltimony of his intent, you fhould 
run a certain courfe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

24. To pafs into fome change. 

Is it really defirable, that there fhould be fuch a being in 
the world as takes care of the frame of it, that it do not ruz 
into confufion, and ruin mankind ? Tillotfon, 

Wonder at my patience; 
Have I not caufe to rave, and beat my breaft, 
To rend my heart with gricf, and run diftraéted. Addifon. 
25. To pafs. 
We have many evils to prevent, and much danger to run 


through. Taylor. 
26. To proceed in a certain order. 
Day yet wants much of his race to run. Milton. 
Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain, 
And the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryden. 


This church is very rich in relicks, which ru up as high 

as Daniel and Abraham. Mddiyon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Mılk by boiling will change to yellow, and run through all 

the intermediate degrees, till it {tops in an intenle red. Arb. 
27. To be in force. 

The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of cight years pro- 
fits of his lands, before he cometh to the knowledge of the 
proce(s that runneth againft him. Bacon. 

The time of inttance ihall not commence or run till after 
conteftation of fuit. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

28. To be generally received. 

Neither was he ignorant what report ran of himfelf, and 

how he had loft the hearts of his fubjecis. Knolles. 
29. To be carried on in any manner. 

Conceflions, that run as high as any, the moft charitable 
proteftants make. Atterbury. 

In popith countries the power of the clergy runs higher, 
and excommunication is more formidable. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

30. To havea track or courfe. 

Searching the ulcer with my probe, the finus run up above 
the orifice. IWijeman’s Surgery. 

One led me over thofe parts of the mines, where metalline 
veins run, Boyle. 

31. To pafs progrefiively. 

The planets do not of themfelves move in curve lines, 
but are kept in them by fome attractive force, which, if once 
fulpended, they would for ever run out in right lines. Cheyne. 

32. To make a gradual progrefs. 
The wing’d colonies 
There fettling, feize the fwects the bloffoms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. 
33. To be predominant. 

This run in the head of a late writer of natural hiftory, 
who is not wont to have the moft lucky hits in the conduct 
of his thoughts. Woodward on Foffils. 

34. To tend in growth, 

A man’s nature runs cither to herbs or weeds; therefore 

let him feafonably watcr the one, and deftroy the other, Bucs 
35. To grow exubcrantly. 

Jofeph is a fruitful bough, whofe branches run over the 
wall. Gene/ts xlix. 22. 

Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle into 
cits or run into wits. Tatler, N° 75. 

If the richnefs of the ground caufe turnips to run to leaves, 
treading down the leaves will help their routing. Zor timer. 

In fome, who have run up to men without a liberal educa- 
tion, many great qualities are darkened. Felton. 

Magnanimity may run up to profulion or extravagance. Pope. 

36. To excern pus or matter. Er na 

Whether his Acfh run with his iuc, or be ftopped, it 1s 

his uncleannets. Leviticus xiii. 3. 
37. To become irregular; to change to fomething Ba =s 
Many have run out of their wits for women. I Ljdr. iv. 
Our king teturn’d, 
The mufe ran mad to fce her exil'd lord ; 
On the crack’d ftage the bedlain herocs roard. er 
3 i‘ uv 


Pope. 
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28. To get by artifice or fraud. : 
4 Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 

For this rak'n up all forts of ware, 

And rv int’ ev'ry tradefman’s book, 

Til] both turn'd bankrupts. Hudibras, p. y 

Run in truf, and pay for itout of your wages. Swift. 

39. To fall by hatte, paflion, or folly into fault or misfortune. 
If thou rememb'reft not the dlighteft folly, 

That ever love did make thee run into; 

‘Thou haft not lov’d. Shakefp. As You Like it. 

Solyman himielf, in punifhing the perjury of another, run 
into wilful perjury himfelf, perverting the commendation of 
juftice, which he had fo much defired by his moit bloody and 
unjuft fentence. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

From not ufing it right, come all thofe miftakes we run 
into in our endeavours after happinefs. Locke. 

40. To fall; to pafs. 

In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are fufficiently di- 
ftinguifhed ; but near the borders they run into one another, 
fo that you hardly know how to limit the colours. Watts. 

41. To have a general tendency. 


Temperate climates ruz into moderate governments, and * 


the extremes into defpotick power. Swift. 
42. To proceed as on a grcund or principle. 

It is a confederating with him, to whom the facrifice is 

offered : for upon that the apoille’s argument runs. Atterbury. 
43. To go on with violence. 

Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyranny, a'ter a 

cruel reign was expelled. Swift. 
44. To Run after. To fearch for; to endeavour at, though 
out of the way. 

The mind, upon the fuggeftion of any new notion, runs 
after fimilies, to make it the clearer to itfelf ; which, though 
it may be ufeful in explaining our thoughts to others, is no 
right method to fettle true notions in ourfelves. Locke. 

45. To Run away with, To hurry without confent. 

Thoughts will not be directed what objects to purfue, but 

run away with a man in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in 


view. Locke. 
46. To Run inwith. To clofe; to comply. 

Though Ramus run in with the firft reformers of learning, 
in his oppofition to Ariftotle; yet he has given us a plaufible 
fyftem. Baker. 

47. To Run on. To be continued. 

If, through our too much fecurity, the fame fhould run on, 
foon might we fecl our eftate brought to thofe lamentable 
terms, whereof this hard and heavy fentence was by one of 
the ancients uttered. Hooker. 

48. To Run over. Tobe fo full as to overflow. 
He fills his famifh’d maw, his mouth runs oer 
With unchew'd morfels, while he churns the gore. Dryd. 
49. To be fo much as to overflow. 

Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, run over the 
veflels they are in, and poffefs more place than when they 
were cool. Digby on Bodies. 

go. To Run out. To be at an end. 

When a leale had run out, he ftipulated with the tenant to 
refign up twenty acres, without leffening his rent, and no 
great abatement of the fine. Swift. 

51. To Runout. ‘To {pread exubcrantly. 
Infe&ile animals, for want of blood, run all out into 


legs. Hammond. 
The zeal of love runs out into fuckers, like a fruitful 
tree. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 


Some papers are written with regularity ; others ruz out 

into the wildnefs of effays. Speciator. 
52. To Run out. To expatiate. 

Nor is it fufficient to run out into beautiful digreffions, un- 
lefs they are fomething of a piece with the main defign of 
the Georgick. Addifon's Effay on the Georgicks. 

On all occafions, fhe run out extravagantly in praife of 
Hocus. Arbuthnot. 

They keep to their text, and run out upon the power of 
the pope, to the diminution of councils. Baker. 

He fhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy run out 
into long defcriptions. Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fey. 

53. To Run out. To be wafted or exhaufted. 
He hath run out himfclf, and led forth 
His defp’rate party with him ; blown together 
Aids of all kinds. Benj. ‘Fohnfon’s Catiline. 
Th’ eftate runs out, and mortgages are made, 


Their fortune ruin’d, and their fame betray’d. Dryden. 
From growing riches with good cheer, 

To running out by ftarving here. Swift. 
So little gets for what fhe gives, 

We really wonder how fhe lives ! 

And had her ftock been lefs, no doubt, 

She muft have long ago run ouh Swift. 


To Run. v. a. 
1. To pierce; to ftab. 
Poor Romeo is already dead, rua through the ear with a 
love fong. Shakejp, Romeo and Juliet. 


RUN 


Hipparchus, going to marry, confulted Philander upon thé 
occafion ; Philander reprefented his miftrefs in fuch fttong 
colours, that the next morning he received a challenge, ard 
before twelve he was run through the body. Spectator. 

2. To force; to drive. 

In nature, itis not convenient to confider every differenee 
that is in things, and divide them into diftinct claffcs: this 
will run us into particulars, and we fhall be able to eftadlith 
no general truth, Lockes 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unufual f{trefs 
may difcourage it, yet this muft not run it, by an over-great 
fhynefs of difficulties, into a lazy fauntring about ordinary 
things. ack. 

3. To force into any way or form. i 

Some, ufed to mathematical figures, give a preference to 
the methods of that fcience in divinity or politick enquiries ; 
others, accuftomed to retired fpeculations, run natural phi- 
lofophy into metaphyfical notions- ; Locke. 

What is raifed in the day, fettles in the night; and its 
cold runs the thin juices into thick fizy fubftances. Cheyne. 

The daily complaifance of gentlemen rms them into va- 
riety of exprefions; whereas your ftholars are more clole, 
and frugal of their words. Felton on the Critickse 

4. To drive with violence. 
They ran the fhip aground. As xxvii. 416 
This proud Turk offered fcornfully to pals by without 
vailing, which the Venetian captains not enduring, fet upon 
him with fuch fury, that the Turks were enforced to rum both 
their gallies on fhore. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
A talkative perfon +uns himfe!f upon great inconveniencics, 
by blabbing out his own or others fecrets. Ray. 
. To melt. 
The pureft gold muft beram and waihed. 
6. To incur. 

He runneth two dangers, that he fhall not be faithfully 

counfeled, and that he fhall have hurtful counfel given. Bacon. 
The tale I te!l is only of a cock, 

Who had not run the hazard of his life, 

Had he believ’d his dream, and not his wife. Dryden. 

Confider the hazard I have run to fee you here. Dryden. 

O that I could now prevail with any one to count up what 
he hath got by his moft beloved fins, what a dreadful danger 
he runs. Calamy. 

I fhall run the danger of being fufpected to have forgot 
what I am about. Locke. 

4, To venture; to hazard. 
He would himfelf be in the Highlands to receive them, 
and run his fortune with them. Clarenaon, 
Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expect. Denh. 
A wretched exil’d crew 
Refolv’d, and willing under my command, 
To run all hazards both of fea and land. 
8. To import or export without duty. 

Heavy impofitions leffen the import, and are a {trong temp- 

tation of running goods. Swift. 
g. To profecute in thought. 

To run the world back to its firft original, and view na- 
ture in its cradle, to trace the outgoings of the ancient of days 
in the firt inftance of his creative power, is a refearcl: too 


aA 


Felton. 


Dryden, 


great for mortal enquiry. auth, 
The world hath not ftood fo long, but »< mit 
up to thofe artlefs ages, when mortals live: 
Burnet’s 


I would gladly underftand the formatin § 

it up to its pundturm Jaliens. 
I have chofen to prefent you with fome peculiar thoughts, 
rather than ru a needlefs treatife upon the fubject at Jength. 
Iiton. 


LÍ 1 hy 


10. To puth. 
Some Englifh {peakers run’ their hands into their pockets, 
others look with great attention on a picce of blank paper. Add, 
11. To Run doun. To chafe to wearinefs. 
They ran down a ftag, and the afs divided the prey very 
honeftly. : Fi L’ E/ftrange’s Fables. 
12. To Run down. To crufh ; to overbear. 
Though out-number’d, overthrown, 
And by the fate of war run down, 
Their duty never was defeated. Hudibras, p. iii. 
Some corrupt afrections:in the foul urge him on with fuch 
impctuous fury, that, when we fee a man overborn and run 
down by them, we cannot but pity the perfon, while we ab- 
hor the crime. South's Sermons. 
It is no fuch hard matter to convince or run down a drun- 
kard, and to anlwer any pretcnces he can alledge for his 
fin. Souths Sermons. 
The common cry 
Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. Dryden. 
Religion is run down by the licenie of thefe times. Berkley. 
13. JoRun owr. To recount curlorily. 
I {hall run them ever flightly, remarking chiefly what is 
obvious to the eye. Ray. 
I fhall 


RUN 


I fhall not run over all the particulars, that would thew 
what pains are ufed to corrupt children. Locke. 
14. To Run over. To confider curforily. 

Thefe four every man fhould run over, before he cenfure 
the works he fhall view. Wotton’s Architecture, 

If we run over the other nations of Europe, we fhall onl 
pafs through fo many different fcenes of poverty.  _Addifon. 

15. To run through. : 

Should a man run over the whole circle of earthly pleafures, 
he would be forced to complain that pleafure was not fatis- 
faction. South, 

Run. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A& of running. 

The.afs fets up a hideous bray, and fetches a run at them 

open-mouth. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
2. Courfe ; motion. 

Want of motion, whereby the ru of humours is ftayed, 

furthers putrefaction. Bacon. 
3. Flow ; cadence. 

He no where ufes any foftnefs, or any run of verfes to 

pleafe the ear. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
4. Courfe ; procefs. 
5. Way of management; uncontrolled courfe. 

Talk of fome other fubje@ ; the thoughts of it make me 

mad ; our family muft have their rum; Arbuthnot. 
6. Long reception; continued fuccefs. 

It is impoflible for detached papers to have a general run 
or long continuance, if not diverfified with humour. Addifon. 

>. Modifh clamour. 

You cannet but have obferved, what a violent run there is 
among too many weak people againft univerfity education. Sw. 

8. At the long Run. In fine; in conclufion ; at the end. 

They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the moft part 
mortal i» the long run of the difeafe. Wifeman. 

Wickednefs may profper for a while, but at the long run, 
he that fets all knaves at work, will pay them. L’E/frange. 

Shuffling may ferve for a time, but truth will moft certainly 
carry it at the long run. L Eftrauge. 

Hath falfhood proved at the long run more for the advance- 
ment of his eftate than truth ? Tillotfon. 

RU'NAGATE. x. f. [corrupted from renegat, Fr.] A fugitive ; 
rebel; apoftate. 
The wretch compel’d, a runagate became, 

And learn’d what ill a mifer ftate doth breed. Sidney. 

God bringeth the prifoners out of captivity ; but letteth 
the runagates continue in fearcenefs. Pfalm lxviii. 6, 

I dedicate myfelf to your {weet pleafure, 

More noble than that runagate to your bed. Shake/p. 

As Cain, after he had flain Abel, had no certain abiding ; 
fo the Jews, after they had crucified the fon of God, be- 
came runagates. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Ru’naway. n. f. [run and away.] One that flies from dan- 
ger; a fugitive. 
Come at once, 

For the clofe night doth play the runaway, 

And we arerftaid for. 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? 

Speak in fome buth ; where doft thou hide thy head ? Shak. 

RU’NDLE. n.f. [corrupted from roundle, of round.] 
1, A round; a ftep of a ladder. 

The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder by degrees ; 
we are to confider the feveral fteps and rundles we are to af- 
cend by. Duppa. 

2. A peritrochium ; fomcthing put round an axis. 

The third mechanical faculty, ftiled axis in peritrochio, con- 
fifts of an axis or cylinder, having a rundle about it, wherein 
are faftened divers fpokes, by which the whole may be 
turned round. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

Ru’npier. n.f. [perhaps runlet or roundlet.} A {mall barrel. 
Set a rundlet of verjuice overagainft the fun in fummer, to 
{ce whether it will fweeten. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Rune. pret. and part. paff. of ring. 
The heav’ns and all the conftellations rung. Milton. 
Ru'wnet. n. f. [from run.] A rivulet; a {mall brook. 
With murmur loud, down from the mountain’s fide, 
A little runnel tumbled neere the place. Fairfax. 
Ru’nner. n. f. [from run.] 
I. One that runs. 
2. A racer. 
Fore-fpent with toil, as runners with a race, 
ay me down alittle while to breathe. 
Here thofe that in the rapid courfe delight, 
e rival runners without order ftand. 
3. A meflenger, 

To Tonfon or Lintot his lodgings are better known than 

to the runners of the poft-office, Swift to Pope. 
4. A thooting fprig. 

In every rcot there will be one runner, which hath little 

buds on it, which may be cut into. Mortimer. 
. One of the ftones of a mill. 

The mill goes much heavier by the ftonc they call the 

runner, being fo large. Mortimer. 
6. A bird. Ainf. 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 
Dryden. 


RUS 
Ru’nneT. 2. f. [genunnen, Saxon, coagulated.] A liquor 
made by fteeping the ftomach of a calf in hot water, and 
ufed to coagulate milk for curds and cheefe. It is fometimes 
written rennet, 

The milk of the fig hath the quality of runnet to gather 
cheefe. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

It coagulates the blood, as runnet turns milk. More. 

The milk in the ftomach of calves, coagulated by the 
runnet, is rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. Arb. 

Ru’NNion. n.f. [regnant, Fr, fcrubbing.} A paltry fcurvy 

wretch. 

You witch! you poulcat ! you runnion ! Shakefp. 

Runt. n.f. [runte, in the Teutonick dialects, fignifies a bull or 

cow, and is ufed in contempt by us for fmall cattle ; as kefi 

the Welfh term for a horfe, is ufed for a worthlefs horfe.] 
Any animal fmall below the natural growth of the kind. 

Reforming Tweed 

' Hath fent us runts even of her church’s breed. Cleaveland, 

Of tame pigeons, are cropers, carriers, and unts, Walton. 

This overgrown runt has ftruck off his heels, lowered his 
foretop, and contracted his figure. Addifon. 

Ruption. n.f. [ruptus, Lat.] Breach ; folution of continuity. 
The plenitude of veffels or plethora caufes an extravafa- 
tion of blood, by ruption or apertion. Wifeman. 
Ru’prore. n. f. [rupture, Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 
1. The act of breaking; ftate of being broken; folution of 
continuity. 
Th’ egg, 

Burfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d 

Their callow young. Milton. 

A lute ftring will bear a hundred weight without rupture, 
but at the fame time cannot exert its elatticity. Arbuthnot. 

The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, fuch as 
lengthen the fibres without rupture. Arbuthnot. 

2. A breach of peace ; open hoftility. 

When the parties, that divide the commonwealth, come 

to a rupture, it feems every man’s duty to chufe a fide. Swift. 
3- Burftennefs ; hernia; preternatural eruption of the gut. 

The rupture of the groin or fcrotum is the moft common 

fpecies of hernia. Sharp’s Surgery. 
To Ru'PTURE. v. a. [from the noun.] To break; to burft; 
to luffer difruption. 

The veflels of the brain and membranes, if ruptured, ab- 
forb the extravafated blood. Sharp’s Surgery. 

RUPTUREWORT. x. f. [herniaria, Lat.] A plant. 

The calyx of rupturewort is quadrifid, or, for the moft 
part, quinquefid, and expanded in form of a ftar, having 
five ftamina in the centre: the fruit, which grows in the bot- 
tom of the flower, becomes a membranaceous, furrowed, 
round capfule, which is divided into eight cells, each of 
which contains one fmall pointed feed. Miller. 

RURAL. adj. [rural, Fr. ruralis, trom rura, Lat.} Country ; 
exifting in the country, not in cities ; fuiting the country ; 
refembling the country. 

Lady, referved to do paftor company honour, 
Joining your {weet voice to the rural mufickof defert. Sid. 
Here is a rural fellow, 
That will not be deny’d your highnefs’ prefence; 
He brings you figs. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
We turn 

To where the filver Thames firft rural grows. Thom/on. 

Rura’tity. 22. f. [from rural.] The quality of being 


` 


Ru/RALNEsS. § rural. Dia. 
Ru'RricoLIsT. n. f. -{ruricola, Lat.] An inhabitant of the 
country. $ Dit. 
Ru’ricEnous. adj. [rura and gigno, Lat.) Born in the 
country. Did. 


RUSE, n.f. [French.} Cunning; artifice; little ftratagem ; 
trick ; wile; fraud ; deceit. A French word neither elegant 
nor neceffary. 

I might here add much concerning the wiles and ru/és, 


which thefe timid creatures ufe to fave themfelves. Ray. 
RUSH. n. J. [nirc, Saxon. ] 
1. A plant. 


A rujh hath a flower compofed of many leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rofe; from the 
centre of which rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
fruit or hufk, which is generally thrce-cornered, opening into 
three parts, and full of roundifh feeds: they are planted 
with great care on the banks of the fea in Holland, in 
order to prevent the water from wafhing away the earth 5 
for the roots of thefe rushes faften themielves very deep in 
the ground, and mat themfelves near the furface, fo as to 
hold the carth clofely together. f Miller, 

He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of rufbes I am fure youare not prifoner. Shake/p. 

Man but a ru/b againft Othcllo’s breaft, 

And he retires. 7 Sie Shakefp. Othello. 

Is fupper ready, the houf: trimm d. rues ftrew d, cob- 
webs fwept ? Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Your farm requites your pains ; r 
Though riyhes overfpread the neighb’ring plains. Dr 
2. Any 


PE. 


RUS 


2. Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 
Not a rub matter, whether apes go on four legs or two. 
r L’Efirange. 
What occafion haft thou to give up, John Bull’s friend- 
fhip is not worth a rujh. Arbuthnot's Hiji, of Jobn Bull. 
RusH-CANDLE. M. Je [rufh and candle.) A {mall blinking 
taper, made by {tripping a rufh, except one {mall ftripe of the 
bark which holds the pith together, and dipping it in tallow. 
Be it moon or fun, or what you pleate ; 
And if you pleafe to call it a ru/h-candle, 


Henceforth it fhall be fo for me. Shake/p. 
If your influence be quite dam’d up 

With black ufurping mifts, fome gentle taper, 

Though a rufb-candle from the wicker hole 

Of fome clay habitation, vifit us. Milton. 


To Rusu. v. n. [hpeoran, Saxon.] To move with violence ; 
to go on with tumultuous rapidity. 
The liers in wait hafted and ru/bed upon Gibeah. Judges. 
Gorgias removed out of the camp by night, to the end he 
might ry/h upon the camp of the Jews. 1 Mac. iv. 2. 
Every one that was a warrior ru/hed out upon them. Judith. 


Armies ruj/h to battle in the clouds. Milton. 
Why wilt thou ru/> to certain death, and rage 

In rath attempts beyond thy tender age, 

Betray’d by pious love ? Dryden's Virgil. 
Detperate fhould he ry/h, and lofe his life, 

With odds opprefs’d. Dryden’s Æneis. 


They will always ftrive to be good chriftians, but never 
think it to be a part of religion, to ru/b into the office of 
princes or minifters. Sprat. 

You fay, the fea 

Does with its waves fall backward to the Weft, 

And, thence repell’d, advances to the Eaft ; 

While this revolving motion does indure, 

The deep muft reel, and ru/b from fhoar to fhoar. Blackm. 

With a rujhing found th’ aflembly bend 
Diverfe their fteps. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Now funk the fun from his aereal height, 


And o’er the fhaded billows rujh’d the night. Pope. 
At firft an azure fheet it ru/hes broad, 
Then whit’ning by degrees, as prone it falls, 
- Dafh’d in a cloud of foam, it fends aloft 
A hoary mitt. Thomfon. 


Rusu. n. f. [from the verb.] Violent courfe. 
A gentleman of his train fpurred up his horfe, and with a 
i violent rujb fevered him from the duke. Watton. 
Him while frefh and fragant time 
Cherifht in his golden prime, - 
Ere Hebe’s hand had overlaid 
His fmooth cheeks with a downy fhade, 
The ruj/b of death’s unruly wave 
Swept him off into his grave. 
i Aufter fpy’d him, 
Cruel Aufter thither hy’d him, 
And with the rum of one rude blaft, 
Shain’d not fpitefully to caft 
All his leaves fo frefh, fo fweet, 
And laid them trembling at his feet. 
Ru'suy. adj. [from ru/b.] 
1. Abounding with rufhes. 
In rufby grounds, fprings are found at the firft fpit. Msrt. 
The timid hare to fome lone feat 
Retir’d ; the ru/hy fen or rugged furze. 
2. Made of rufhes. 
What knight like him could tofs the ru/by lance. Tickel. 
Rusk. n., f. Hard bread for ftores. 
The lady fent me divers prefents of fruits, fugar, and 
rufk. Raleigh. 
Ru‘sma. n. f. A brown and light iron fubftance, with half as 
much quicklime fteeped in water, the Turkifh women make 
their pfilothron, to take off their hair. Grew. 
Ru’sset. adj. [reuffet, Fr. rvffus, Lat.] 
x. Reddifhly brown. 
The morn, in rufet mantle clad, 


Crafbaw. 


Crafhau. 


Thomfon. 


Walks o’er the dew of yon high eaftward hill.  Shate/p. 
Our fummier fuch a ruffet livery wears, 
As in‘a garment often dy’d appears. Dryden. 


2. Newton fcems to ule it for grey ; but, if the etymology be 
regarded, improperly. 

“This white fpot was immediately encompaffed with a dark 
grey or ruffet, and that dark grey with the colours of the firft 
iris. 

-3- Coarfe ; homefpun ; ruftick. Itis much ufed in defcriptions 
of the manners and dreffes of the country, I fuppofe, becaufe 
it was formerly the colour of ruftick dreis: in fome places, 
the rufticks ftill die cloaths {pun at home with bark, which 
muĝ make them ru/ffet. i 

Taffata phrafes, filken terms precifey 

Figures pedantical: thefe fummer flies 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 

‘Henceforth my wooing mind thall be expreft 

Tn rufet yeas, and honelt kerfy noes. 

i 


Shake/p. 


Newton's Opticks. 


RUS 


Ru’sser. n. fà Country dref. Sce Russet, at. 

The Dorick dialect has a fweetnefs in its clownifhnefs, like 

a fair fhepherdefs in her country ruyet. Dryden. 
Ru’sser. nf. A name given to feveral forts of pears or 
Ru/ssETING. } apples from their colour. 

The rufet pearmain is a very pleafant fruit, continuing 
long on the tree, and in the confervatory partakes both of the 
ruffeting and pearmain in colour and tate; the one fide 
being generally ru/et, and the other ftreaked like a pear- 


main. Mortimer. 
RUST. 2. J. [purz, Saxon. ] 
I. The red defquamation of old iron. 
This iron began at the length to gather ru/f. Hooker. 


Ruft eaten pikes and {words in time to come, 
When crooked plows dig up earth’s fertile womb, 
The hufbandman fhall oft difcover. May’s Georgicks. 
But Pallas came in fhape of ru/?, 
And ’twixt the fpring and hammer thruft, 
Her Gorgon fhield, which made the cock 
Stand ftift, as ’twere transform’d to ftock. 
My fcymitar got fome ru/? by the fea water. 
2. The tarnithed or corroded furface of any metal. 
By dint of fword his crown he fhall increafe, 
And {cour his armour from the 7u/? of peace. 
3. Lols of power by inadtivity. 
4. Matter bred by corruption or degeneration. 
Let her fee thy facred truths cleared from all ru/f? and drofs 
of human mixtures. King Charles. 
To Rusr. v.n”. [from the noun.] 
1. To gather ruft; to have the furface tarnifhed or corroded. 
Her fallow leas, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth reft upon, while that the culter ru/?s, 
That fhould deracinate fuch favagery. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
Our armours now may ru/?, our idle fcymiters 
Hang by our fides for ornament, not ufe. ty Dryden. 
2. To degencrate in idlenefs. 
Muf I ru/? in Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece. 
To Rust, v. a. i 
1. To make rufty. 
Keep up your bright fwords, for the dew will ru/? them. 
Shake/p. Othello. 


Hudibras. 
Gulliver. 


Dryden. 


2. To impair by time or inactivity. 
RU’STICAL. adj. [rufticus, Lat. ruftique, Fr.] Rough 3 
favage ; boifterous ; brutal; rude. 
On he brought me unto fo bare a houfe, that it was the 
picture of miferable happinefs and rich beggary, ferved only 
- by a company of ru/tical villains, full of {weat and duft, not 
one of them other than a labourer. Sidney. 
This is by a ru/lical feverity to banifh all urbanity, whofe 
harmlefs and confined condition is confiftent with religion. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
He confounds the finging and dancing of the fatires with 
the ruffical entertainment of the firft Romans. Dryden. 
Ru’sticatiy. adv. [from ruftical.] Savagely ; rudely; in- 
elegantly. 
My brother Jaques he keeps at fchool, 
And report {peaks goldenly of his profit; 


For my part he keeps me ru/fically at home. Shake/p. 
Quintius here was born, 

Whofe fhining plough-fhare was in furrows worn, 

Met by his trembling wife, returning home, 

And ruftically joy’d, as chief of Rome. Dryden. 


Rou’sricauness. n. f. [from ruffical.] The quality of being 
ruftical ; rudenefs ; favagenefs. 
To Ru’sticaTE. v. 2. [rufticor, Latin.] To refide in the 
country. 
My lady Scudamore, from having ru/ficated in your com- 
pany too long, pretends to open her eyes for the fake of fee- 
ing the fun, and to fleep becaufe it is night. Pope. 


s To Ru’TICATE. v.a. To banifh into the country. 


I was deeply in love with a milliner, upon which I was 

fent away, or, in the univerfity phrafe, ru/fcated for ever. Sped?. 

Rusti‘citry. n. fe [ruflicite, Fr. rufiicitas, from rufticus, Lat. ] 

I. Qualities of one that lives in the country ; fimplicity ; art- 
lefsnefs ; rudenefs ; favagenefs. 

There prefented himfelf a tall, clownifh, young man, who, 
falling before the, queen of the fairies, defired that he might 
have the atchievement of any adventure, which, during the 
feaft, might happen; that being granted, he refted him on 
the floor, unfit for a better place by his rz/frcity. Spenfer 

The fweetnefs and rufticity of a pattoral cannot be fo ell 
expreft in any other tongue as in the Greek, when rightly 
mixt with the Dorick dialect. Aegan 

This fo gencral expence of their time would curtail the 
ordinary means of knowledge, as ’twould fhorten the oppor- 
tunities of vice ; and fo accordingly an univerfal ruflicity pre- 
fently took placc, and ftopped not till it had over-run the 


whole {tock of mankind, Woodward's Natural History. 
2. Rural appearance. 


22, Fa—=g9 27, Rou'stick. 


RUT 


Ru’sticr. adj. frufticus, Lat. ] 
1. Rural; country. ; 
By Lclius willing miffing was the odds of the Iberian fide, 
and continued fo in the next by the excellent running of a 
knight, though foftered fo by the mufes, as many times the 
very rujtick pcople left both their delights and profits to harken 
to his fongs. Sidney, b. ii. 
2. Rude; untaught ; inelegant. 
An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language or a courtly 
behaviour, when his ru/tick airs have grown up with him till 
the age of forty. Watts’s Logick. 


3. Brutal ; favage. > 
My foul forebodcd I fhould find the bow’r 


OF fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r ; 
Some ru/tick wretch, who liv’d in heav’n’s defpight, 


Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. Pope. 
4. Artlefs ; honeft; fimple. 
5. Plain; unadorned. 
An altar ftood, ruflick, of grafly ford. Milton. 
With unguents fmooth the polifh’d marble fhone, 
Where ancient Neleus fat, a ruflick throne. Pope. 


Ru'stick. n.f. A clown; a fwain; an inhabitant of the 
country. : 

As nothing is fo rude and infolent as a wealthy ru/fick, all 
this his kindnefs is overlooked, and his perfon moft unwor- 
thily railed at. South. 

Ru’stiness. 2. f. [from rufly.] The ftate of being rufty. 
To Ru’stLe. v.n. [hpipzlan, Saxon.] To make a low con- 
tinued rattle; to make a quick fucceffion of {mall noifes. 

Let not the creaking of fhoes, nor the ru/tling of filks, be- 
tray thy poor heart to woman. Shake/p. King Lear. 


He is coming; I hear the ftraw rufle. Shake/p. 
This life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 

Prouder, than ru/tling in unpaid-for filk. Shake/p. 


Thick fwarm’d, both on the ground, and in the air 

Bruth’d with the hifs of ruffling wings. Milton. 

As when we fee the winged winds engage, 
Rujiling from ev’ry quarter of the fky, 
North, Eaft, and Weft, in airy fwiftnefs vy. Granville. 
All begin the attack ; 
Fans clap, filks ru/fle, and tough whalebones crack. Pope. 
Not lefs their number than the milk-white fwans, 
That o’er the winding of Cyafter’s fprings, 
Stretch their long necks, end clap their ru/tling wings. Po. 
Ro’sty. adj. [from ruf.] 
1. Covered with ruft ; infected with ruft. 
After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged in a war 
with a ru/ly {word and empty purfe. Howel. 
Part fcour the ru/?y fhields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden’s Æncis. 
2. Impaired by inadiivity. 
Heétor, in his dull and long continued truce, 
Is rufiy grown. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
ToRut. v.n. [ruit, Fr.] To defire to come together. Ufed 
of decr. 
Rutan- [ruts Kira] 
1. Copulation of deer. 

The time of going to rut of deer is in September; for that 
they need the whole fummer’s feed to make them fit for ge- 
Nneration : and if rain come about the middle of September, 
they go to rut fomewhat the fooner. Bacon, 


RYE 


The ground'hereof was the obfervation of this part in dece 
after immoderate venery, and about the end of their rut. Bro. 
2, [Route, Fr.} The track of a cart wheel. Ainj. 
RUTH. n. f. [from rue.] Mercy; pity ; tendernefs ; forrow 
for the mifery of another. 
The Britons, by Maximilian laid way 
With wretched miferies and woful ruth, 
Were to thofe Pagans made an open prey. Fa. Queen, 


All ruth, compafiion, mercy he forgot. Fairfax. 
She fair, he full of bafhfulnefs and truth 

Lov’d much, hop’d little, and defired nought ; 
He durft not fpeak, by fuit to purchafe ruth, Fairfax, 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth 

Chofen thou haft ; and they that overween, 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen, 
No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth, Milton; 


Ru’THFUL. adj. [ruth and full.] Rueful; woful; forrowful. 
The inhabitants feldom take a ruthful and reaving expe- 
rience of thofe harms, which infectious difeafes carry with 
them. Carew’e Survey of Cornwall. 
Ru'THFULLY, adv. [from ruthful.] 
1, Wofully; fadly. 
The flower of horfe and foot, loft by the valour of the 
enemy, ruthfully perifhed. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 
2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe fhrieking found 
Is fign of dreary death, my deadly cries 
Mott ruthfully to tune. 
3. Wofully.  Inirony. 
By this Minerva’s friend bereft 
Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, nofe, eyes 
Ruthfully fmear’d. Chapman’ s Iliads. 
Ru'THxEss. adj. [from ruth.] Cruel; pitilefs; uncompat- 
fionate ; barbarous. 
What is Edward but a ruthle/s fea? 


Spenfer’s Paftorals. 


What Clarence but a quickfand of deceit? Shakefp. 
The ruthle/s flint doth cut my tender feet ; 

And when I ftart, the cruel people laugh. Shake/p. 
His archers circle me; my reins they wound, 

And ruthle/s fhed my gall upon the ground. Sandys. 
Their rage the hoftile powers reftrain, 

All but the rythle/s monarch of the main. Pope. 


To ruthlefs deeds, blind rage, and fell revenge, 
Their fervid fpirits fires. Lhomfon’s Summer. 
Ru’THLEssNgss. n. f. [from ruthle/i.] Want of pity. 
Ru'rHLESLY. adv. [from ruthle/s.] Without pity ; cruelly ; 
barbaroufly, 

Ru/rTier. n. f. [routiere, Fr.] A dire€tiom of the road or 
courfe at fea. 

Ru’tTisH. adj. [from rut.] Wanton; libidinous ; falacious ; 
luftful ; lecherous. 

Thar is an advertifement to one Diana, to take heed of 
the allurement of count Roufillon, a foolifh idle boy ; but for 
all that very rutti/b. Shake/p. All's well that ends well 

Rye. 2. J. [nyge, Saxon.] 
1. A coarfe kind of bread corn. 
Between the acres of the rye, 

Thefe pretty country folks would lye. Shake/p. 

Rye is more acrid, laxative, and lefs nourifhing than 
wheat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A difeafe ina hawk. Ainf. 
Rye Grass. n. f. A kind of ftrong grafs. 
Some fow ryegra/s with the corn at Michaelmas. Mortimer. 


SAB 


Has in Englifh the fame hiffing found as in other 
languages, and unhappily prevails in fo many of our 
3 words that it produces in the ear of a foreigner a 


~ 


continued fibilation. 

In the beginning of words it has invariably its 
natural and genuine found: in the middle it is fometimes ut- 
tered with a ftronger appulfe of the tongue to the palate, like 
Z; as rofe, rofeate, rofy, ofter, nofel, refrdent, buly. bufine/s. It 
fometimes keeps its natural found; as lofe, defignation; for 
which I know not whether any rules can be given. 

In the end of monofyllables it is fometimes s, as in this; 
and fometimes z, as in as, has ; and generally where es ftands 
in verbs for «th, as gives. It feems to be eftablifhed as 
a rule, that no noun iingular fhould end with / fingle: there- 
fore in words written with diphthongs, and naturally long, an 
e is neverthelefs added at the end, as goo/e, houfe; and where 
the fyllable is fhort the / is doubled, and was once ffe, as afs, 
anciently affe; wilderne/s, anciently wildernejje; diftrefs, an- 
ciently diftreffe. 

SABA‘OTH. ;n. f. [An Hebrew word fignifying ref; fabbat, 

SA’BBATH. § French ; /abatum, Latin. ] 

1. A day appointed by God among the Jews, and from them 
eftablifhed among Chriftians for publick worfhip ; the feventh 
day fet apart from works of labour to be employed in piety. 

Holy Lord God of fataoth. Common Prayer. 

I purpofe, 
And by our holy /abbath have I fworn, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 
Glad we return’d up to the coafts of light, 

Ere fabbath ev'ning. 

Here ev’ry day was fabbath : only free 

From hours of pray’r, for hours of charity, 

Such as the Jews from fervile toil releaft, 

Where works of mercy were a part of reft: 

Such as bleft angels exercife above, 

Vary’d with facred hymns and a¢ts of love ; 

Such /abbaths as that one fhe now enjoys, 

Ev'n that perpetual one, which fhe employs : 

For fuch viciffitudes in heav’n there are, 

In praife alternate, and alternate pray’r. 

2. Intermiffion of pain or forrow; time of reft. 

Never any /abbat) of releafe 
Could free his travels and afflictions deep. Daniel’s C. War. 
Nor can his bleffed foul look down from heav’n, 

Or break th’ eternal /abbath of his reft, 

To fee her miferies on earth. 

Peaceful fleep out the /abbath of the tomb, 

And wake to raptures ina life to come. Pope. 

Sa’BBATHBREAKER. n.f. f fabbath and break.] Violator of 
the fabbath by labour or wickednefs. 

The ufurer is the greateft fabbuthbreaker, becaufe his plough 
goeth every Sunday. Bacon's Effays. 

SABBATICAL. adj. [ fabbaticus, Lat. fabbatigue, Fr. from fab- 
bath.) Refembling the fabbath ; enjoying or bringing inter- 
miffion of labour. 

The appointment and obfervance of the fabbatical year, and 


Shake/peare. 
Milton, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


after the feventh jabbaticai year, a year of jubilee, is a circum-. 


ftance of great moment. Forha, 


 SA'BBATISM. x. f. [from fatbatum, Latin.] Obfervance of the 


fabbath fuperftitioufly rigid. 
SABINE. n.f. [ fabine, Fr. fabina, Latin] A plant. 

Sabine or favin will make fine hedges, and may be brought 
into any form by clipping, much beyond any of the forts of 
trees commonly made ufe of for that purpote. Mortimer, 

Sa’lare. n. f. [zibella, Latin) Fur. 

Sable is worn of great perfonages, and brought out of Ruffia, 
being the fur of a little beaft of that name, efteemed for the 
perfectnefs of the colour of the hairs, which are very black. 
Hence fable, in heraldry, fignifies the black colour in gen- 
tlemens arms. Peacham on Blazoniny. 

Furioufly running in upon him, with tumultuous fpecch, 
he violently raught from his head his rich cap of fables. Knolles. 

The peacocks plumes thy tackle muft not fail, 


Nor the dear purchafe of the fable’s tail. Gay. 


SA'BLE. adj. (Fr.] Black. A word ufed by heralds and poets. 


SAC 


By this the drooping daylight ’gan to fade, 
And yield his room to fad fuccceding night, 
Who with her fabie mantle ’gan to ihade 
The face of earth, and ways of living wight. Fairy Queen. 
With him inthron’d 
Sat fable vefted night, eldeft of things, 
The confort of his reign. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
They foon begin that tragick play, 

And with their fmoaky cannons banith day : 

Night, horrour, flaughter, with confufion meet, 

And in their fable arms embrace the fleet. 

Adoring firft the genius of the place, 

And night, and all the ftars that gild her fable throne. Dryd. 
SA'BLIERE. n.f. [French.] 

1. A fandpit. Bailey. 

2. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber as long, but not fo thick, 
as a beam. Bailey. 

SABRE. n.f. [ fabre, French; I {uppofe, of Turkith original.] 
A cymetar; a fhort fword with a convex edge; a faulchion. 

_ To me the cries of fighting fields are charms ; 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms; 

I afk no other bleffing of my ftars, 

No prize but fame, no miftrefs but the wars. Dryden. 

Seam’d o'er with wounds, which his own fabre gave, 

In the vile habit of a village flave, 

The foe deceiv’d. Pope's Odyffey. 
SABULO'sITY. 1.f. [from fabulous.) Grittinefs; fandinefs. 
SA’BULOUS. adj. [ fabulum, Latin.] Gritty; fandy. 
SACCA'DE. n.f. [French.] A violent check the rider gives 

his horfe, by drawing both the reins very fuddenly : a cor- 
rection ufed when the horfe bears heavy on the hand. Bailey. 

SA'CCHARINE. adj. [ faccharum, Latin.] Having the tafte or 
any other of the chief qualities of fugar. 

Manna is an effential /accharine falt, fweating from the 
leaves of moft plants. Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 

SACERDO'TAL. adj. [ facerdotalis, Latin.) Prieftly ; belonging 
to the priefthood. 

They have feveral offices and prayers, efpecially for the 
dead, in which functions they ufe /acerdotal garments. Stillingfi. 

He fell violently upon me, without refpeét to my facerdotal 
orders. Drydens Spanifh Fryar. 

If ample powers, granted by the rulers of this world, add 
dignity to the perfons intrufted with thefe powers, behold the 
importance and extent of the facerdotal commiffion. Atter bury. 

SACHEL. 7. f. [ facculus, Lat.) A {mall fack or bag, 

SACK. n. J. [pW Hebrew; caxx@; faccus, Latin; yæc, Sax. 
It is obfervable of this word, that it is found in all languages, 
and it is therefore conceived tu be antediluvian. ] 

I. A bag ; a pouch; commonly a large bag. 

Our jacks fhall be a mean to fack the city, 

And we be lords and rulers over Roan. Shak. Henry VI. 

Vaftius caufed the authors of that mutiny to be thruft into 
Jacks, and in the fight of the fleet caft into the fea. Knoles. 

2. The meafure of three buthels. 

3. A woman’s loofe robe. 

To SAcK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To put in bags. 

Now the great work is done, the corn is ground, 

The grift is fack’d, and every fack well bound. Betterton. 
2. [From /acar, Spanith.] ‘Io take by ftorm; to pillage; to 

plunder. 

Edward Bruce fpoiled and burnt all the old Englith pale in- 
habitants, and fucked and rafed all cities and corporate towns. 
Spenfer on Ireland, 
Pl make thee ftoap and bend thy knee, 

Or fack this country with a mutiny. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

What armies conquer’d, perith’d with thy {word ? 
What cities fack'd ? 

Who fees thele difmal heaps, but would demand 
What barbarous invader facé'd the land? Denham. 
The pope himfelf was ever after unfortunate, Rome being 

twice taken and facked in his reign. South's Sermons. 
l he great magazine for all kinds of treafure is the bed of 

the Tiber: when the Romans lay under the apprehenfions of 

{ceing their city facked by a barbarous enemy, they would take 
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care to beftow fuch of their riches this way as could beft bear 
the water. Addifon. 
Sack. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Storm of a town; pillage; plunder. 
If Saturn’s fon beftows i 
The Jack of Troy, which he by promife owes, 
Then fhall the conqu’ring Greeks thy lofs reftore. Dryden, 
2. A kind of fweet wine, now brought-chiefly from the Cana- 
ries. [Sec, French, of uncertain etymology ; but derived by 
Skinner, after Mande/lo, from Xeque, a city of Morecco.} 

Pleafe you drink a cup of fack. Shake/peare. 

The butler hath great advantage to allure the maids with a 
glafs of fack. . Swift. 

Sa'cxsuT. n. f. [ /acabuche, Spanifh; fambuca, Latin; fambuque, 
French.} A kind of pipe. 
The trumpets, fackbuts, pfaltcries and fife, 

Make the fun dance. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Sa’cKCLOATH. n. J. [fack and cloath.] Cloath of which facks 
are made; coarfe cloath fometimes worn in mortification. 

A fort of coarfe ftuff made of goats hair, of a black or 
dark colour, worn by foldiers and mariners; and ufed as a 
habit among the Hebrews in times of mourning and diftrefs. 
It was called fackcloth, either becaufe facks were made of this 
fort of ftuff, or becaufe haircloaths were ftraight and clofe like 
a fack. Calmet. 

To augment her painful penance more, 
Thrice every week in afhes fhe did fit, 
And next her wrinkled fkin rough fackcloth wore. F. Queen. 
Thus with fackcloath I inveft my woe, 

And duft upon my clouded forehead throw. Sandys. 

Being clad in fackcloath, he was to lie on the ground, and 
conftantly day and night to implore God’s mercy for the fin 
he had committed. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Sa‘ckER. n.f. [from fack.] One that takes a town. 
SA'CKFUL. x. f. [ fack and full.) Top full. 

Wood goes about with /ackfuls of drofs, odioufly mifre- 

prefenting his prince’s countenance. Swift. 
Sa‘cxposser. n. f. [fack and pofft.] A poffet made of milk, 
fack, and fome other ingredients. 

Snuff the candles at fupper on the table, becaufe the burn- 
ing {nuff may fall into a difh of foup or fackpoffer. Swift. 

SA’CRAMENT. n. f. [ facrement, Fr. facramentum, Latin.] 
1. An oath; any ceremony producing an obligation. 
2. An outward and vifible fign of an inward and fpiritual grace. 

As often as we mention a /acrament, it is improperly under- 
ftood ; for in the writings of the ancient fathers all articles which 
are peculiar to Chriftian faith, all duties of religion containing 
that which fenfe or natural reafon cannot of itfelf difcern, are 
moft commonly named /acraments; our reftraint of the word 
to fome few principal divine ceremonies, importeth in every 
fuch ceremony two things, the fubftance of the ceremony it- 
felf, which is vifible; and befides that, fomewhat elfe more 
fecret, in reference whereunto we conceive that ceremony to 
be a facrament. Hooker. 

3. The eucharift ; the holy communion. 
Ten thoufand French have ta’en the facrament 
To rive their dangerous artillery 
Upon no Chriftian foul but Englifh Talbot. Shake/. H. VI. 
As we have ta’en the /acrament, 

We will unite the white rofe with the red. Shate/p. R. III. 

Before the famous battle of Crefly, he {pent the greateft 
part of the night in prayer; and in the morning received the 
Jacrament, with his fon, and the chief of his officers. Addifon. 

SACRAME/NTAL. adj. [ facramental, Fr. from _facrament.] Con- 
ftituting a facrament ; pertaining to a facrament. 

To make complete the outward fubftance of a facrament, 
there is required an outward form, which form Sacramental 
elements receive from /acramental words. Hooker. 

The words of St. Paul are plain; and whatever interpreta- 
tion can be put upon them, it can only vary the way of the 
facramental efficacy, but it cannot evacuate the bleffing. Taylor. 

SACRAME'NTALLY, adv. [from /acramental.] After the man- 
ner of a facrament. 

My body is facramentally contained in this facrament of 
bread. Hall. 

The law of circumcifion was meant by God facramentally 
to imprefs the duty of ftrict purity. Hammond. 

SA'CRED. adj. [ facre, French; facer, Latin.] 
1. Devoted to religious ufes ; holy. 


Gods love to haunt her /acred fhades. Milton. 
2. Dedicated; confecrate ; confecrated. 
This temple and his holy ark, 
With all his /acred things. Milton, 
O'er its eaftern gate was rais’d above 
A temple, facred to the qucen of love. Dryden. 


3 Inviolable. 


ry 5 f 
The honour’s facred, which he talks on now, 


Suppofing that I lackt it. Shuke/p, Ant. and Cleopatra 
How hait thou yielded to rran ANa 4 


The ftrict forbiddance? how to violate 
The facred fruit? 

Secrets of marriage ftill are /acred held ; 
There fweet and bitter by the wife conceal'd. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
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Sa'cREDLY. adu. [from facred.] Inviolably; religioufly. 

When God had manifefted himfelf in the flefh, how /acredly 
did he preferve this privilege ? South's Sermons. 

Sa/CREDNESS. n. f. [from facred.] The ftate of being facred ; 
ftate of being confecrated to religious ufes; holinefs; fanctity. 

In the fanétuary the cloud, and the oracular anfwers, were 
prerogatives peculiar to the facrednefs of the place. South, 

This infinuates the Jacredne/s of power, let the adminiftra- 
tion of it be what it will. L’Efirange. 

SACRI'FICK. adj. [ facrificus, Latin.] Employed in facrifice. 
SACRIFICABLE. adj. [from Jacrificor, Lat.] Capable of being 
offered in facrifice. 

Although Jephtha’s vow run generally for the words, what- 
foever fhall come forth; yet might it be reftrained in the fenfe, 
for whatfoever was facrificable, and juftly fubject to lawful im- 
molation, and fo would not have facrificed either horfe or 
dog. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

SACRIFICA‘TOR. 7. f. Leechs Fr. from facrifcor, Latin.] 
Sacrificer ; offerer of facrifice. 
Not only the fubje& of facrifice is unqueftionable, but alfo 
the facrificator, which the picture makes to be Jephtha. Brown. 
Sa‘cRIFICATORY. adj. [from facrificor, Latin.] Offering fa- 
crifice. 
To SA’‘CRIFICE. v.a. [ facrifier, French ; facrifico, Latin.} 
1. To offer to heaven; to immolate. 
Alarbus’ limbs are lopt, 
And intrails feed the facrificing fire. Shakef. Titus Andron. 
This blood, like facrificing Abel’s, cries 

To me for juftice. Shakef. Richard Il. 

I facrtfice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, being 
males. Ex. xiii 15. 


Milton. 


Men from the herd or flock 
Of Jacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. 
2. To deftroy or give up for the fake of fomething elfe. 
’Tis a fad contemplation, that we fhould facrifice the peace 
of the church to a little vain curiofity. Decay of Piety. 
The breach of this rule, ‘Te do as one would be done to, 
would be contrary to that intereft men /acrifice to when they 


break it. Lecke. 
Syphax loves you, and would /acrifice 
His life, nay more, his honour, in your fervice. Addifon. 


A great genius fometimes /acrifices found to fenfe. Broome. 
3. To deftroy ; to kill. 
4. To devote with lofs. 
Condemn’d to facrifice his childifh years 
‘To babbling ign’rance, and to empty fears. Prior. 
To Sa’criFice. v. n. To make offerings; to offer facrifice. 
He that facrificeth of things wrongfully gotten, his offering 
is ridiculous. Eccluf. xxxiv. 18. 
Let us go to facrifice to the Lord. Exo riitr 8. 
Some mifchief is befallen 
To that meek man who well had facrific'd. Milton. 
SA'CRIFICE. n. f. [ facrifice, French; facrificium, Latin.] 
1. The act of offering to heaven. 
God will ordain religious rites 
OF facrifice. 
2. The thing offered to heaven, or immolated. 
Upon fuch facrifice 
The gods themfelves throw incenfe. Shak. King Lear. 
Go with me like good angels to my end, 
And as the long divorce of fteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one {weet facrifice, 


Afiltcn, 


And lift my foul to heav’n. Shatefpeare. 
Moloch befmear’d with blood 
Of human facrifice. Dilton, 


My life if thou preferv’ft, my life 
Thy facrifice fhall be; 
And death, if death muft be my doom, 
Shall join my foul to thce. Addifon’s SpeStatcr. 
3. Any thing deftroyed, or quitted for the fake of fomething elfe. 
4. Any thing deftroyed. 
SA'CRIFICER. ^. f. [from facrifice.] One who offers facrifice ; 
one that immolates. 


Let us be facrificers, but not butchers. Shake/p. 
When fome brawny /acrificer knocks, 
Before an altar led, an offer’d ox, 
His eyeballs rooted out are thrown to ground. Dryden. 


A prieft pours wine between the horns of a bull: the prictt is 
veiled after the manner of the old Roman facrificers. Addijon. 
SACRIFICIAL. adj. [from facrifice.] Performing facrifice ; in- 
cluded in facrifice. hy 
Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear ; ; 
Make aa his firon: CS Shake/p. Timon, 
Tertullian’s obfervation upon thefe facrificial rites, is perti- 
nent to this rule. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
SA’‘CRILEGE. n. f. [ facrilege, Fr. facrilegium, Lat.] J he crime 
of appropriating to himfelf what is devoted to religion; the 
crime af robbing heaven; the crime of violating or profaning 
ings facred. t 
ak Sis what eclipfe fhall that fun be defac'd, 
What mine hath erft thrown down fo fair a tower! 
What /acrilege hath fuch a faint difgrac’d ? pE 
cn 
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Then ’gan a curfed hand the quiet womb 
OF his great grandmother with {teel to wound, 
And the hid treafures in her facred tomb 
With /acrilege to dig. Eeen. 
We need not go many ages hack to fee the vengeance of 
God upon fome families, raifed upon the ruins of churches, 
and enriched with the fpoils of Jacrilege. E imon 
SACRILE'GIOUS. adj. [ facrilegus, Lat. from facrileze.] Violating 
things facred ; polluted with the crime of facrilege. 


To facrilegious perjury fhould I be betrayed, I fhould ac- 


count it greater mifery. King Charles. 
By vile hands to common ufe debas’d, 
With facri/egious taunt, and impious jeft. Prior. 


Still green with bays each ancient altar ftands, 
Above the reach of facrilegious hands. Pope. 
Blafphemy is a malediction, and a /acrilegious detraction 
from the Crodhead. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
SacRILE’GIOUSLY. adv. [from facri‘ezious.] With facrilege. 
When thefe evils befell him, his confcience tells him it was 
for moft facrilegiou/ly pillaging and invading God’s houfe. 
South's Sermons. 
Sa’cRING. part. [This is a participle of the French /acrer. 
The verb is not ufed in Englifh.] Confecrating. 
[ll ftartle you, 
Worfe than the facring bell. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The facring of the kings of France is the fign of their fo- 
vereign priefthood as well as kingdom, and in the right thereof 
they are capable of holding all vacant benefices. Temple. 
SA‘CRIST. n. f. [ facriftain, French.) He that has the care 
Sa‘cRISTAN. t of the utenfils or moveables of the church. 
A fecrif? or treafurer are not dignitaries in the church of 
common right, but only by cuftom. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Sa’cristTy. n.f. (/acriftie, French. } An apartment where 
the confecrated veflels or moveables cf a church are repo- 
fired. 
Bold Amycus from the robb’d veftry brings 
A fconce that hung on high, 
With tapers fill’d, to light the /acri/ty. Dryden. 
A third apartment fhould be a kind of facri/ly for altars, 
idols, and facrificing inftruments. Addifon. 
SAD. adj. [Of this word, fo frequent in the language, the ety- 
mology is not known. It is probably a contraction of Jagged, 
heavy, burthened, overwhelmed, from To fag, to load.] 
1. Sorrowful; full of grief. 
Do you think I fhall not love a fad Pamela fo well as a 
joyful ? Sidney. 
I now muft change 
Thofe notes to tragick; fad tafk! 
Six brave companions from each fhip we loft: 
With fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ftrife, 
Sad for their lofs, but joyful of our life. Pope’s Odyffey. 
2. Habitually melancholy; heavy; gloomy; not gay; not 
cheerful. 
It miniftreth unto men, and other creatures, all celeftial 
influences : it difipateth thofe /ad thoughts and forrows, which 


Milton. 


the darknefs both begetteth and maintaineth. Raleigh. 
See in her cell /ad Eloifa fpread, 
Propp’d on fome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope. 
3. Serious; not light; not volatile; grave. 
He with utterance grave, and countenance fad, 
From point to point difcours’d his voyage. Si enfer. 


The lady Katharine, a /ad and religious woman, when 
Henry VIII's refolution of a divorce from her was firft made 
known, faid that fhe had not offended; but it was a judgment 
of God, for that her former marriage was made in blood. Bac. 

If it were an embafly of weight, choice was made of fome 
fad perfon of known judgment and experience, and not of a 


young man, not weighed in {tate matters. Bacon. 
A fad wife valour is the brave complexion 
That leads the van, and {wallows up the cities : 
The gigler is a milk-maid, whom inflection, 
Or a fir'd beacon, frighteth from his ditties. Herbert. 


4. Afflictive; calamitous. 
S. Bad; inconvenient; vexatious. 
plaint. 

Thefe qualifications make him a fad hufband. 

6. Dark coloured. 

Cryftal, in its reduction into powder, hath a vale and 
Shadow of blue; and in its coarfe pieces is of a fadder hue 
than the powder of Venice glafs. Brown’s Vulzar Errours, 

I met him accidentally in London in fad coloured clothes, 
far from being coftly. Walton's Life uf Pp. Sander fon. 

Scarce any tinging ingredient is of fo gencral ufe as woad, 
or glaftum ; for though of itfelf it dye but a blue, yet it is ufed 
to prepare cloth for green, and many of the fudder colours, 
when the dyers make them laft without fading. Boyle. 

Woad or wide is ufed by the dyers to lay the foundation of 
all jad colours. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 

7. Heavy; weighty; ponderous. 
With that his hand, more fad than lump of lead, 

Uplifting high, he weened with Morddure, 

His own good fword, Morddure, to cleave his head. F. 9. 


A word of burlefque com- 


Addifon. 


SAF 


8. Cohefive; not light; firm; clofe. 
Chalky lands are naturally cold and fad, and therefore re- 
quire warm applications, and light compoft. Mortimer. 
To Sa’ppEN. v.a. {from fad.] 
1. To make fad. 
2. To make melancholy ; to make gloomy. 
Her gloomy prefence Jaddens all the fcene, 
Shades ev'ry fow’r, and darkens ev’ry green; 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 
3. To make dark coloured. 
4. To make heavy ; to make cohefive. Tie 
Marl is binding, and /addening cf land is the great prejudice 
it doth to clay lands. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
SA’‘DDLE. n.f: [yavl, Saxon; fadel, Dutch. ] The feat 
which is put upon the horfe for the accommodation of the 
rider. 
His horfe hipped with an old moth-eaten faddle, and the 
ftirrups of no kindred. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
The law made for apparel, and riding in faddles, after the 
Englifh fafhion, is penal only to Englifhmen. Davies. 
One hung a pole-ax at his /addle bow, 
And one a heavy mace. Dryden’s Knight's Tale. 
Tis good to provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s /addle, 
which will be fure to amble, when the world is upon the 


Pope. 


hardeft trot. Dryden. 
The vent’rous knight is from the /add/e thrown ; 
But ’tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden. 


To Sa’ppLE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with a faddle. 
I will faddle me an afs, that I may ride thereon. 2 Sa. xix. 
Rebels, by yielding, do like him, or worfe, 


Who /faddled his own back to fhame his horfe. Cleaveland. 
No man, fure, eer left his houfe, 
And fadal’d Ball, with thoughts fo wild, 
To bring a midwife to his fpoufe, 
Before he knew fhe was with child. Prior. 


2. To load; to burthen. 
Refolv’d for fea, the flaves thy baggage pack, 
Each faddl'd with his burden on his back ; 
Nothing retards thy voyage. 
Sa/DDLEBACKED. adj. [ faddle and back.] 
Horfes, /addlebacked, have their backs low, and a raifed 
head and neck. Farrier’s Did. 
Sa’DDLEMAKER. )%.f. [from fadd/e.] One whofe trade is to 
Sa’DDLER. y make faddles. 
Sixpence that I had 
To pay the /addler for my miftrefs’ crupper, 
The faddler had it. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 
The utmoft exactnefs in thefe belongs to farriers, faddlers, 
and fmiths. Digby. 
The fmith and the /addler’s journeyman ought to partake of 
your mafter’s generofity. Swift's Direct. to the Groom. 
Sa’DLy. adv. [from /ad.]} 
1. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 
My father is gone wild into his grave ; 
For in his tomb lie my affections ; 
And with his fpirit /ad/y I furvive, 
To mock the expectations of the world. Shak. Henry IV. 
He griev’d, he wept, the fight an image brought 


Dryden. 


Of his own filial love; a /adly pleafing thought. Dryden. 
He fadly fuffers in their grief, 

Out-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a faint. Dryden. 

Common dangers paft, a fadly pleafing theme. Dryden. 


2. Calamitoufly; miferably. 
We may at prefent eafily fee, and one day fadly feel. South, 
Sa/pngss. z. f. [from fad. ] 
1. Sorrowfulnefs; mournfulnefs; dejection of mind, 
The foul receives intelligence 
By her near genius of the body’s end, 
And fo imparts a fadne/s to the fenfe. Danie?s Civil War. 
And let us not be wanting to ourfelves, 
Left fo fevere and obftinate a fadne/s 
Tempt a new vengeance. Denham s Sophy. 
A paflionate regret at fin, a grief and /adne/s of its memory, 
enter into God’s rol] of mourners. Decay of Piety. 
If the fubject be mournful, let every thing in it have a ftroke 


of Jadnefs. Dryden. 
2. Melancholy look. 
Dim fadnefs did not {pare 
Celeftial vifages. Milton. 


3. Serioufnefs; fedate gravity. 

SAFE, adj. { fauf, French; falvus, Latin. ] 

1. Free from danger. 

Our feparated fortune 
Shall kcep us both the afer; where we are, 
Vhere’s daggers in men’s fmiles. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
But Trivia kept in fecret fhades alone, 

Her care, Hippolytus, to fate unknown; 
And call’d him Virbius in th’ Egerian grove, 
Where then he liv’d obfcure, but Jafe from Jove. Dryden. 


I Beyond 


SAF 


__ Beyond the beating {urge his courfe he bore, 
With longing eyes obferving, to furvey 
Some fmooth afcent, or Jafe tequefter’d bay. 
2. Free from hurt. 
Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and when you've 
brought it out Jafe and found, talk of a reward. L’E/frange. 
3- Conferring fecurity. ; 
To write the fame things to you, to me is not grievous, 
but to you fafe. Phil. iii. 1. 
Afcend ; l follow thee, /a/e guide, the path 
Thou lead’ft me. Milton, 
4. No longer dangerous; repofited out of the power of doing 
harm. 


Pope. 


Banquo’s fafe. 

-— Ay, my good lord ; /afe in a ditch: he lies 

With twenty trenched gafhes on his head, 

The leaft a death to nature. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Our great forbidder /afe, with all his {pies 
About him. Milton. 
SAFE. 7. f. [from the adjective.] A buttery; a pantry. Ainfw. 
Sa‘FeEconDucT. n. f. [ anf conduit, French. } 
1. Convoy ; guard through an enemy’s country. 

A trumpet was fent to fir William Waller, 
condué? for a gentleman. 

2. Pafs; warrant to pafs. 
Sa'FEGUARD. 2. f. [ fafeand guard.] 
1. Defence; protection ; fecurity. 

We ferve the living God as near as our wits can reach to 
the knowledge thereof, even according to his own will; and 
do therefore truft, that his mercy fhall be our Jafeguard. Hooker. 

If you do fight in fafeguard of your wives, 


to defire a /afe- 
Clarendon. 


Your wives fhall welcome home the conquerors. Shake/p. 
The fmalleft worm will turn, if trod upon ; 
And doves will peck in /afeguard of their brood. Shake/p. 


Cefar, where dangers threatened on the one fide, and the 
opinion that there fhould be in him little Jofeguard for his 
friends on the other, chofe rather to venture upon extremities, 
than to be thought a weak proreétor. Raleigh. 

Great numbers, defcended from them, have, by the bleff- 
ing of God upon their induftry, raifed themfelves fo high in 
the world as to become, in times of difficulty, a protection 
-and a fafeguard to that altar, at which their anceftors mini- 
ftred. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

Thy fword, the /afeguard of thy brother’s throne, 
Is now become the bulwark of thy own. Granville. 
2. Convoy; guard through any interdited road, granted by the 
poffeffor. 
3. Pafs; warrant to pafs. 
On fafeguard he came to me. Shakefpeare. 

A trumpet was fent to the earl of Effex for a fafeguard or 
pafs to two lords, to deliver a meflage from the king to the 
two houfes. Clarendon. 

To SAa'FEGUARD. v. n. [from the noun.] To guard; to pro- 
tect. 
We have locks to /afeguard neceffaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 

Sa'FELY. adv. [from fafe.] 
1. Ina fafe manner ; without danger. 

Who is there that hath the leifure and means to colleé all 
the proofs, concerning moft of the opinions he has, fo as fafely 


Shak. Hen. V. 


to conclude that he hath a clear and full view? Locke. 
All keep aloof, and /afely fhout around ; 
But none prefumes to give a nearer wound. Dryden, 


2. Without hurt. 

God fafély quit her of her burthen, and with gentle travel, 

to the gladding of your highnefs with an heir. Shak. H. VIII. 
SA'FENESS. n. J. [from Jafe.) Exemption from danger. 

If a man fhould forbear his food or his bufinefs, ’till he had 
certainty of the /afene/s of what he was going about, he muft 
ftarve and die difputing, South's Sermons. 

SAFETY. n.f. [from Jafe.] 
1, Freedom from danger. 
To that dauntlefs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 
‘To a& in fafety. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
If her aéts have been directed well, 
While with her friendly clay the deign’d to dwell, 
Shall fhe with /afety reach her priftine feat, 


Find her reft endlefs, and her blifs complete ? Prior. 
2. Exemption from hurt. 
3» Prefervation from hurt. 
Let not my jealoufies be your difhonours, 
But mine own /afeties : you may be rightly juft, 
Whatever I thal! think. Shak. Macbeth. 


4. Cuftody ; fecurity from efcape. 
_Imprifon him; 
Deliver him to jofety, and return, Shak. King Fehn. 
SA'FFLOW. n.f- A plant. 
An herb they call /affow, or baftard faffron, dyers ufe for 
{carlet. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
SAʻFERON, n.f. [ fafran, French, from faphar, Arabick. It 
was yellow, according to Davies in his Wath dictionary. 
Crocus, Latin.) 


SAG 


Tt hath a flower confifting of one leaf, which is fhaped like 
a lily, fiftulous underneath, the tube widening into fix feg- 
ments, and refting on the footftalk: the pointal rifes out of 
the bottom of the flower, and is divided into three-beaded or 
crefted capillaments ; but the empalement afterwards turns to 
an oblong triangular fruit, divided into three cells, full of 
roundifh feeds. It hath a tuberofe root, and long nervous 
grally leaves, with a longitudinal furrow through the middle 
of each, ‘There are Spring-flowering crocufes, and thofe 
which flower in Autumn. Their feeds are ripe about the lat- 
ter end of April: the time of planting is in July. About the 
beginning of September they begin to fpire, and fometime af- 
ter appear the faffron flowers, which are gathered as well be- 
fore as after they are full-blown; and the moft proper time for 
this is early in the morning: the chives being all picked out 
of the flowers, the next labour about them is to dry them on 
the kiln: at firft they give it a pretty ftrong heat. ‘The charges 
and profits attending the culture of faffron, have been com- 
puted in the following manner: the rent of an acre of ground, 
and the expence of manuring it, is reckoned at twenty- three 
pounds : the value of twenty-fix pounds of faftron, the com- 
puted produce of an acre in three years, is, at a mean, fup- 
pofed to be thirty-nine pounds; and confequently the neat 
profits of an acre of ground, producing faffron, will in three 
years amount to fixteen pounds. Miller. 

Grind your bole and chalk, and five or fix fhives of faf- 
fron. Peacham. 

Sa’FFRON Bafiard. n. f. [carthamus, Latin.} A plant. 

This plant agrees with the thiftle in moft of its characters ; 
but the feeds of it are always deftitute of down. I is very 
much cultivated in Germany for the dyers ufe, and is brought 
from thence into England. As it grows it fpreads into many 
branches, each producing a flower at the top of the fhoot, 
which, when fully blown, is cut or pulled off, and dried, and 
it is the part the dyers ufe. Miller. 

Sa’FFRON. adj. Yellow; having the colour of {affron. 
Are thefe your cuftomers ? 

Did this companion, with the Saffron face, 

Revel and feaft it at my houfe to-day, 

Whilft upon me the guilty doors were fhut ? Shake/peare. 

Soon as the white and red mixt finger’d dame 
Had guilt the mountains with her /affron flame, 
I fent my men to Circe’s houfe. Chapman's Odyffey. 
Now when the rofy morn began to rife, 
And wav’d her /affron ftreamer through the fkies. Dryden. 
To Sac. v.n. To hang heavy. 
The mind I fay by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never /ag with doubt, nor fhake with fear, 

To Sac. v.a. To load; to burthen. 
SAGA'CIOUS. adj. [ fagax, Latin. ] 
1. Quick of fcent. 

So fcented the grim feature, and up-turn’d 

His noftrils wide into the murky air ; 

Sagactous of his quarry from fo far. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

With might and main they chas’d the murd’rous fox, 

Nor wanted horns t’ infpire /agacious hounds. Dryden. 

2. Quick of thought; acute in making difcoveries. 

Only fagacious heads light on thefe obfervations, and reduce 

them into general propofitions. Locke. 

SAGA'CIOUSLY. adv. [from fagacious.] 

1. With quick fcent. 

2. With acutenefs of penetration. 

SAGA‘CIOUSNESS. 7 f. [from /agacious ] The quality of being 
fagacious. 

Saca‘city. n f. [ fagacité, French; fagacitas, Latin.] 

1. Quicknefs of fcent. 

2. Acutenefs of difcovery. 

It requires too great a /agacity for vulgar minds to draw the 
line nicely between virtue and vice. South, 

Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to difcover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the 
extremes are held together. Locke. 

Many were eminent in former ages for their difcovery of 
it; but though the knowledge they have left be worth our 
ftudy, yet they left a great deal for the induftry and /agacity of 
after-ages. Locke. 

Sa’GaMorE, n.f. 
1. [Among the American Indians.}] A king or fupreme 
ruler. Bailey. 
2. The juice of fome unknown plant ufed in medicine. ' 
SaGe. n. f. [ fauge, French; Jalvia, Latin.] A plant of which 
the {chool of Salernum thought fo highly, that they left this 
verfe : 
Cur moriatur homo cui Calvia crefcit in horto. 

It hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, whofe up- 
per lip is fometimes arched, and fometimes hooked; but the 
under lip or beard is divided into three parts, bunching out, 
and not hollowed at the clare: out of the flower-cup rifes the 
pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryoes, which after- 
ward become fo many feeds, which are roundifh, fhut up in 
an hufk, which before was the flower-cup: to which may be 
added, that the ftamina do fomewhat refemble the os hyoides. 


Miller. By 


Shake’. 


SAI 


By the colour, figure, tafte, and fmell, we have as clear 
ideas of fage and hemlock, as we have of a circle. inchs. 
Marbled with /age the hard’ ning cheefe fhe prefs'd. Gay. 
SAGE. adj. [ /ages Fr- faggio, Ital.] Wile; grave; prudent. 
‘ ‘Tired limbs to reft, ' 

O matron fage, quoth fhe, J hither came. Fairy Queen. 

Vane, young in years, but in Jage councils old, 

Than whom a hetter fenator ne’er held 


The helm of Rome. M: in. 
Can you expect that fhe fhould be fo fage 
To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage. Faler. 


Sack. n.f. [from the adjective.] A philofopher; a man of 
gravity and wifdom. 
Though you profefs 
Yourfelves fuch /ages; yet know I no lefsy 


Nor am to you inferior. Sandys. 
At his birth a ftar proclaims him come, 
And guides the eaftern fazes, who enquire 
His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. Milton. 
For fo the holy fazes once did fing, 
‘That he our deadly forfeit thould reicafe, 
And with his father work us a perpetual peace. Mitton. 
Groves, where immortal /ages taught, 
Where heav’nly vifions Plato fr’d. Pope. 
Sa'GELy. adv. [from fage.] Wifely; prudently. 
Sa/GeNess. n. f. [from fage.] Gravity ; prudence. Ainfw. 


SAGITTAL. adj. [from /agitta, Lat. an arrow. } 
1. Belonging to an arrow. 
2. [In anatomy.]} A future fo called from its refemblance to an 
arrow. 
His wound was between the /agittal and coronal futures to 
the bone. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
SAGITTARY. n.f. [ fagittarius, Latin; fagittaire, French. ] 
A centaur; an animal half man half horfc, armed with a 
bow and quiver. 
T'he dreadful /agittary 
Appals our numbers. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffida. 
Sa'co. n. f A kind of eatable grain. Bai 
Sa’ick n. f. [ faica, Italian ; faique, Fr.) A Turkith vefiel 
proper for the carriage of merchandife. Bailey. 
Sarp. preterite and part. paff. of Jay. 
1. Aforefaid. 
King John fucceeded his faid brother in the kingdom of 
England and dutchy of Normandy. Hale. 
2. Declared; fhewed. 
SAIL. 2./: [reg!, Saxon 5 feyhel, feyl, Dutch. } 
y. The expanded fheet which catches the wind, and carries: on 
the veffel on the water. 
He came too late; the fhip was under fail. Shake/peare. 
They loofed the rudder-bands, and hoifed up the main fail 
to the wind. Acs xxvii. 4.06 
The galley born from view by rifing gales, 
She follow’d with her fight and flying Jarls. 
2. [In poetry.] Wings. 
He cutting way 
With his broad faiis, about him foared round ; 
At laft, low ftooping with unwieldy fway, 
Snatch’d up both horfe and man. 
3. A fhip; a veflel. 
A fail arriv’d 
From Pompey’s fon, who through the realms of Spain 
Calls out for vengeance on his father’s death. Addif. Cato. 
4. Sail is a colleétive word, noting the number of fhips. 
So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, 
A whole armado of collected fail 
Is fcatter’d. Shake/peare. 
It is written of Edgar, that he increafed the fleet he found 
two thoufand fix hundred fail. Raleigh's Effays. 
A feigned tear deftroys us, againft whom 
Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years confliét, nor a thoufand fail. Denham. 
He had promifed to his army, who were difcouraged at the 
fight of Selcucus’s fleet, confifting of an hundred fail, that at 
the end of the Summer they fhould fee a fleet of his of five 
hundred fail. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
5. To firite Sait. To lower the fail. 
Fearing left they fhould fall into the quickfands, they /rrate 
fail, and fo were driven. As xxvii. 17. 
6. A proverbial phrafe for abating of pomp or fuperiority. 
Margaret 
Muf frike her Jail, and learn a while to ferve 
Where kings command. Shakef. Henry VI. 
To SAIL. v. n. {from the noun.) 
1. To be moved by the wind with fails. 
I fhal] not mention any thing of the failing waggons. Mart. 
2. To pafs by fea. me 
When failing was now dangerous, Paul admonithed them. 44s. 
3. lo fwim. 
T'o which the ftores of Creefus, in the fcale, P) 
Would look like little dolphins, when they fail 6 
In the valt fhadow of the Britifh whale. Dryden. 5 
4. To pafs fmoothly along. 
Speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this fight, being o’er my head, 


Dryden. 


Fairy Queen. 


SA} 


As is a winged meffenger from heav'n, 
When lic beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And fuis upon the bolom of the air. Shak. Rem and j&i 
To Sarr. v.a. 
1. To pafs by means of fails. : 
A thoufand {hips were mann’d to fail the fea: 
View Alcinous’ groves, from whence 
Sailing the {paces of the boundlefs deep, 
To Ariconium precious fruits arriv d. 
2. To fly through. 
Sublime fhe /az/s PIRE: 
Th’ aerial fpace, and mounts the winged gales. Pope: 
SAaILER. } 7. /. [/ailor is more ufual, Jailer more analogical ; 
SaiLor. § from fai] A feaman; one who ptaćtifes or under- 
{tands navigation. . 
They had many times men of other countries that were no 
failors. Bacon. 
Batter’d by his lee they lay; 
The paffing winds through their torn canvas plays 


Dryden. 


Phillips. 


And flagging fails on heartlefs failors fall. Dryden. 

Young Pompey built a fleet of large fhips, and had good 

failor , commanded by experienced captains. Arbuthnot. 
Full in the openings of the fpacious main 

It rides, and, lo, defcends the /asler train. Pope's Odyffey. 


SaiLya’Rv. n.f. [jail and yard.] 
is extended. 
With glance fo fwift the fubtle lightning paft; 
As fplit the fa:lyards. Dryden's Juvenal, 
Sarm. n f. [ Jaime, Italian. J It ftill denotes this in 
Scotland: as fwine’s fein. 
SAIN. 
Some obfcure precedence, that hath tofore been fain. Shak. 
SA'INFOIN. n. f. | fainfoin, Fr.) A kind of herb. 
SAINT. n. f. [yaint, French ; janéius, Latin.] A perfon emi- 
nent for pitty and virtue. 


The pole on which the fail 


Lard. 


To thee be worfhip and thy faints for aye. Shake/p. 
She will not ftay the fiege of loving terms, 
Nor ope her lap to faint feducing gold, Shake/peare. 


Then chus I cloath my naked villain 
With old odd ends, ftol’n forth of holy writ, 
And feem a faint, when molt I play the devil. Shake/peare. 
Miracles are required of all who afpire to this dignity, bee 
caufe they fay an hypocrite may imitate a faint in all other 
particulars. Addifon on Italy. 
By thy example kings are taught to fway, 


Heroes to fight, and jaints may learn to pray. Granville: 
So unaffected, fo compos’d a mind; 

So firm, yet foft, fo ftrong, yet fo refin’d, 

Heav’n, as its pureft gold, by tortures try’d; 

The /aint fuftain’d it, but the woman dy’d. Pope. 


To Saint. v.a. [from the noun ] To number among faints ; 
to reckon among faints by a publick decree; to canonize. 
Are not the principles of thofe wretches ftill owned, and 
their perfons fainted, by a race of men of the fame ftamp? South. 
Over againft the church ftands a large hofpital, erected bya 
fhoemaker, who has been beatified, though never fainted. Add. 
Thy place is here, fad fiter; come away : 
Once, like thyfelf, | trembled, wept, and pray’d ; 


Love’s viétim then, though now a fainted maid. Pope. 
To Saint. v.n. To act with a hew of piety. 
Whether the charmer finner it or faint it, 
If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. Pope. 


SaiNTED. adj. [from faint.] 
x. Holy; pious; virtuous 
Thy royal father 

Was a moft fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day fhe liv’d. 

2. Holy ; facred. 

I hold you as a thing enfkiced and fainted, 

By your renouncement an immortal fpirit, 
And to be talk’d with in fincerity 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


As with a faint. Shak efpeare. 
The crown virtue gives, i 

After this mortal change, to her true fervants, 

Amongft the enthron’d gods on fainted hills. Milton, 


Saint F:bu's Wort. n.f. A plant. 
This plant hath a fibrofe root: the leaves grow oppofite by 
pairs at the joints of the {talks ; the fower-cup confifts of one 
leaf, which is divided into five parts, and expanded: the 
flower confifts of five leaves expanded like a rofe, having many 
f{tamina in the centre furrounding a conical ovary, which be- 
comes a three-cornered pointed fruit, and is divided into three 
cells, containing many {mall feeds. There are thirty fpecies 
of this plant, of which the four firft forts grow wild, and the 
reft are exoticks. The firft fort, called common Saint John's 
wort, is ufed in medicine. Miller. 
SAINTLIKE. adj. [ faint and like. | 
1. Suiting a faint; becoming a faint. 
If ftill thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fume follies too, 
Glofs d over only with a /aintlike fhow, 
Sull thou art bound to vice. 


Dryden’s Perf. 
ANID 


2. Refembling 
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2. Refembling a faint. 
The king, in whofe time it paffed, whom catholicks count 
a faintlite and immaculate prince, was taken away in the 
flower of his age. Bacon. 
SA'INTLY. adj. {from faint.] Like a faint; becoming a 
faint. 
I mention ftill ; 
Him whom thy wrongs, with /aintly patience borne, 
Made famous in a land and times obfcure. Mi.t. Par. Loft. 
SA‘INTSHIP. n. f. [from faint.] The character or qualities of 
a faint. 
He that thinks his /aint/bip licenfes him to cenfures, is to be 
looked on not only as a rebel, but an ufurper. Decay of Piety. 
This favours fomething ranker than the tenents of the fifth 
monarchy, and of fovereignty founded upon /aint/bip. South. 
The devil was piqu’d fuch /aint/bip to behold, 
And long’d to tempt him. 
Sake. n.f. [yac, Saxon; /aecke, Dutch.] 
1. Final caufe; end; purpofe. 
Thou neither do’ft perfuade me to feek wealth 
For empire’s fake, ror empire to affect 
For glory’s /ake. Mi.ton’s Paradife Loft. 
The prophane perfon ferves the devil for nought, and fins 
only tor fin’s fake. Tillotfon. 
Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart, 
And takes a cruel pleafure in the fmart; 
Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 
Delights in wounds, and kills for killing’s fake. Grenville. 
2. Account ; regard to any perfon or thing. 
Would I were young for your fake, miftrefs Anne! Shake/p. 
The general fo likes your mufick, that he defires you, for 
love's fake, to make no more noife with it. Shakefp. Othello. 
Sa’KER. x. f. [Saker originally fignifies an hawk, the pieces of 
artillery being often denominated from birds of prey. J 
The cannon, blunderbufs, and faker, 
He was th’ inventor of, and maker. Hudibras. 
According to obfervations made with one of her majefty’s 
Jakers, and a very accurate pendulum-chronometer, a bullet, 
at its firft difcharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in five 
half feconds, which is a mile in a little above feventeen half 
feconds. Derban’s Phyfico-Theology, 
Sa’KERET. n.f. [from jfaker.] The male of a faker-hawk. 
This kind of hawk is efteemed next after the falcon and gyr- 


Pope. 


falcon, but differently to be managed. Bailey. 
SAL. n. f. [Latin.] Salt. A word often ufed in pharmacy. 
Salfo acids will help its paffing off; as fal prunel. — Floyer. 


Sal gem is fo called from its breaking frequently into gem- 
like fquares, It differs not in property from the common falt 
of the falt fprings, or that of the fea, when all are equal] 
pure, Woodward's Met. Foff: 

Sal Ammoniack is found ftill in Ammonia, as mentioned by 
the ancients, and from whence it had its name. Woodward. 

SALA’CIOUS. adj. [ falacis, Lat. falace, Fr.] Luftful ; lecherous. 
One more /alactous, rich, and old, 
Out-bids, and buys her. Dryden's Juven. Sat. 
Fecd him with herbs 
Of generous warmth, and of /alacicus kind. Dryd Virg. 
Animals fpleened, grow extremely falacious. Arbuthnot, 
SALA‘cIousLy. adv. [from falacious. } Lecheroufly ; luftfully. 
SALA‘CITY. n. J. [ falacitas, Lat. from falacious.] Luft; lechery. 

Immoderate falacity and excels of venery is fuppofed to 
fhorten the lives of cocks. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

A corrofive acrimony in the feminal lympha produces Jala- 
city, Floyer on the Humours. 

Sa’Lap. n f. [ Jalade, Fr. falact,Germ.}] Food of raw herbs. 
I climbed into this garden to pick a Jalad, which is not 
amifs to cool a man’s ftomach. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
My /allet days, 
When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. Shate/peare. 
You have, to rectify your palate, 

An olive, capers, or fome better alad, 

Ufh’ring the mutton. 

Some coarfe cold falad is before thee fet ; 

Fall on. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 

The happy old Coricyan’s fruits and Jalads, on which 
he lived contented, were all of his own growth. Dryden. 

Leaves, eaten raw, are termed Jalad : if boiled, they be- 
come potherbs ; and fome of thofe plants which are potherbs 

_ in one family, are Jallad in another. Watts. 
SALAMA/NDER. n. J. (falamandre, Fr. falamandra, Lat.} An 
animal fuppofed to live in the fire, and imagined to be very poi- 
fonous. Ambroje Parey has a picture of the falamander, with a 
reccipt for her bite; but there is no fuch creature, the name 
being now given to a poor harmlefs infect. 
_ T he falamander liveth in the fire, and hath force alfo to cx- 
tinguifh it. Bacan’s Natural Hiflory. 
_ According to this hypothefis the whole lunar world is a tor- 
riú zone, and may be fuppofed uninhabitable, except they are 
Jalamaniers which dwell therein. Glanv, Scerf. 

Whereas it is commonly faid that a fulamander extinguifheth 
fire, we have found by experience, that on hot coals it dicth 
immediately. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Ben. Fobnfon. 
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The artift was fo encompaffed with fire and finoke, that 
one would have thought nothing but a /alamander could have 
been fafe in fuch a fituation. À Addijon’s Guardian. 

SALAMA/NDER’s Hair. l7. jJ. A kind of albeftos, or mincral 
SALAMA’npeR’s Mol. § flax. 

There may be fuch candles as are made of falamander’s 
worl, being a kind of mineral, which whiteneth in the burn- 
ing, and confumeth not. Bacon. 

Of Englith talc, the coarfer fort is called plaifter or parget ; 
the finer, fpaad, earth flax, or Jalamander’s hair. Woodward. 

SALAMA’NDRINE. adj. [from falamander.] Refembling a fela- 
mander. 

Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we obferved a certain 
Jalamandrine quality, that made it capable of living in the 


midit of fire, without being confumed or finged.  Speé?ator. 
Sa’tary. n. f. [ falaire, Fr. falarium, Latin. } l 
1. Salarium, or /alary, is derived from fal. Arbuthnot. 


2. Stated hire; annual or periodical payment. 
This is hire and falary, not revenge. Shak. Hamlet. 
Several perfons, out of a falary of five hundred pounds, 
have always lived at the rate of two thoufand. Swift. 
SALE. n. f. [ faal, Dutch. } = 
1. The act of felling. 
2. Vent; power of felling; market. 

Nothing doth more enrich any country than many towns; 
for the countrymen will be more induftrious in tillage, and 
rearing of all hufbandry commodities, knowing that they hall 
have ready /ale for them at thofe towns. Spenjer. 

3- A publick and proclaimed expofition of goods to the market ; 
auction. 

Thofe that won the plate, and thofe thus fold, ought to be 
marked fo as they may never return to the race, or to the 
fale. Temple. 

4. State of being venal; price. 

The other is not a thing for fale, and only the gift of the 

gods, Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Others more moderate feeming, but their aim 

Private reward ; for which both God and ftate 

They'd fet to fale, Milton's Agonifles. 

The more money a man fpends, the more muft he endea- 
vour to increafe his ftock; which at laft fets the liberty of a 
commonwealth to fale. Addifon. 

5. It feems in Spenfer to fignify a wicker bafket; perhaps from 
Jallow, in which fith are caught. 
To make bafkets of bulrufhes was my wont ; 

Who to entrap the fith in winding fa'e 

Was better feen ? 

Sa’LEABLE. adj. [from fale.] Vendible; 
able. 

I can impute this general enlargement of /akable things to 
no caufe fooner than the Cornifhman’s want of vent and 
money. Carew, 

This vent is made quicker or flower, as greater or lefs quan- 
tities of any /aleable commodity are removed out of the courfe 
of trade. Lecke. 

Sa‘LEABLENESS. x». f. [from faleable.] The ftate of being 
faleable. 
SAʻLEABLY. adv. [from faleable.] In a faleable manner. 
SAʻLEBROUS. adj. [ falebrofus, Latin.] Rough; uneven; 
rugged. 
See n.f. [fale and man.] One who fells cloatls 
ready made. 
Poets make characters, as /ale/men cloaths ; 
We take no meafure of your fops and beaus. Swift. 
Sa‘LEworRK. n. f. [fale and work.] Work for fale; work 
carelefly done.. 
I fee no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature’s /alework. Shakeip. As you like it. 
SA'LIANT. adj. [French.} Denotes a lion in a leaping pof- 
ture, and ftanding fo that his right foot is in the dexter point, 
and his hinder left foot in the finifter bafe point of the efcut- 
cheon, by which it is diftinguifhed from rampant. Harris. 
SALIANT, in heraldry, is when the lion is fporting 
himéelf. Peacham. 
Sa‘Linnt. adj. [ faliens, Latin.] 
i. Leaping; bounding; moving by leaps. 

The legs of both fides moving together, as frogs, and jalient 

animals, is properly called leaping. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
2. Beating ; panting. 
A falient point fo firft is call’d the heart, 

By turns dilated, and by turns compreft, 

Expels and entertains the purple gueft. 

3. Springing or fhooting with a quick motion. 
Who beft can fend on high 


Spen ere 
fit for fale; market- 


Blackmore, 


The falient fpout, far ftreaming to the fky. Pope. 
ts ie adj. yal tee Latin.) Confifting of falt; cons 
Sa/LiNnous. ftituting falt. 


We do not eafily afcribe their induration to cold; but ra- 
ther unto /alinous {pirits and concretive juices. Brown. 
This /aline fap of the veficls, by being refufed reception of 
the parts, declares itfelf in a more hoftile menner, by dry- 
ing the radical moifture. Harvey on connegens, 


SAL 
Tf a very fmall quantity of any falt or vitriol be diffolved in 
a great quantity of water, the particles of the falt or. vitriol 
will not fink to the bottom, though they be heavier in fpecie 
than the water; but will evenly diffufe themfelves into all the 
water, fo as to make it as /aline at the top as at the bottom. 
Newton's Opt. 
As the fubftance of coagulations is not merely Joline, no- 
thing diffolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
fame time. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Sa‘LIGOTS. n. fs A kind of thiftle, Ainfworth. 
SALIVA. n.f. [Latin.] Every thing that is fpit up; but it 
more ftriétly fignifies that juice which is feparated by the glands 
called falival. uincy. 
Not meeting with difturbance from the faliva, 1 the 
fooner extirpated them. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
‘ . 
Saree fag. [from /aliva, Latin.] Relating to fpittle. 
The woodpecker, and other birds that prey upon flies; 
which they catch with their tongue, in the room of the faid 
glands have a couple of bags filed with a vifcous humour, 
which, by fmall canals, like the fu/ival, being brought into 
their mouths, they dip their tongues herein, and fo with the 
help of this natural birdlime attack the prey. Grew. 
The neceffity of fpittle to diffolve the aliment appears from 
the contrivance of nature in making the /alivary ducts of ani- 
mais which ruminate, extremely open : fuch animals as fwal- 
low their aliment without chewing, want jaiivary glands. 
Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
To Sa‘LivaTeE. v. a. [from fava, Latin.) To purge by the 
falival glands. 
She was prepoflefled with the fcandal of /alivating, and 
went out of town. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Sativa‘Tion. n. J. [from /alivate.] A method of cure much 
practifed of late in venereal, fcrophulous, and other obftinate 
caufes, by promoting a fecretion of fpittle. Quincy. 
Holding of ill-tafted things in the mouth will make a {mall 
faltvation. Grew’s Cofinol: 
Satrvous. adj. [from /aliva.} Confifting of fpittle; having 
the nature of fpittle. 
There happeneth an elongation of the uvula, through the 
abundance of /al/ivous humour flowing upon it, Wifeman. 


BA SAA 2 i n. f. [corrupted by pronunciation from falad.} 
Boyle. 


I tried upon /allet oil. 
Sow fome early fal’eting. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
SA'LLIANCE. 2./. [from /ally.] The act of iffuing forth; fally. 
A word not inelegant, but out of ufe. 
Now mote I weet, 
Sir Guyon, why with fo fierce falliance 
And fell intent, ye did at earft me meet. Fairy Queen. 
Sa'LLOW. n. f. [ falix, Latin.] A tree of the genus of willow. 
See Wirow. 
Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers born, 
Remain to cut to ftay thy vines. Dryden. 
SA'LLOW. adj. falc, German, black; fale, French, foul. } 
Sickly; yellow. ‘ 
What a deal of brine 
Hath wafht thy /allcw cheeks for Rofaline ? 
The fcene of beauty and delight is chang’d : 

No rofes bloom upon my fading cheek, 

Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes; 

But haggard grief, lean-looking /ailow care, 

And pining difcontent, a rueful train, 

Dwel on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. Rowe. 

mee IE: n. f. [from fallow.] Yellownefs; fickly pale- 
nefs. 

A fith-diet would give fuch a /allowne/s to the celebrated 
beauties of this ifland, as would fcarce make them diftin- 
guifhable from thofe of France. Addifon. 

SA'LLY. n. f. [ fallie, French. ] y 
1. Eruption; iflue from a place befieged; quick egrefs. 

The deputy fat down before the town for the {pace of three 
Winter months; during which time /allies were made by the 
Spaniards, but they were beaten in with lofs. Bacon. 

2. Range; excurfion. 

Every one fhall know a country better, that makes often 
fallies into it, and traverfes it up and down, than he that, like 
a mill-horfe, goes ftill round in the fame track. Locke. 
. Flight; volatile or fprightly exertion. 

Thefe paflages were intended for fallies of wit; but whence 
comes all this rage of wit? Stillingfleet, 

4. Efcape; levity; extravagant flight; frolick; wild gaiety; 
exorbitance. 

At his return all was clear, and this excurfion was efteemed 
but a fally of youth. Wotton. 

"Tis but a fally of youth. Denham’ s Sophy. 

We have written fome things which we may with never to 
have thought on: fome allies of levity ought to be imputed 
to youth. Swift. 

The epifodical part, ma’e up of the extravagant /allies of 
the prince of Wales and Falftaft’s humour, is of h's own in- 
vention. Shake/peare llluftrated, 


AY hakefpeare. 
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To 5a'LLY. v.n. [from the noun.] To make an eruption; td 
ifluc out. 
‘The Turks /allying forth, recelved thereby great hurt. Knėll, 
The noife of fome tumultuous fizht: 


They break the truce, and /a/ly out by night: Dryden. 
The fummons take of the fame trumpet’s call; 
To fally {rom olie port, of man one publick wall. Tate: 


Sa'LLYPORY. m f. [ fally and port.] Gate at which fallics are 
made. 
My flippery foul had quit the fost, 
But that the ftopp’d the fallyrort. Cleaveland. 
Love to out citadel reforts ? 

Through thofe deceitful /al/yports 5 č 

Our fentinels betray our forts. _, Denham.) 

Sa'rmacunpi. 7: f. [It is faid to be corrupted from felon mon 

gout, or jae à mon got.) A mixture of chopped meat 
and pickled herrings with dil, vinegat; pepper, and 
onions. 

SALMON: n. f. [falmo, Latin; faúmön, Ftench.] t 

‘The falmon is accounted the king of frefh-water fifh; ana 
is bred in rivers relating to the fea, yet fo far from it as ad- 
mits no tinéture of brackifhnefs. He is faid to breed or caft 
his fpawn in moft rivers in the month of Augift: fome fay 
that then they dig a hole in a fafe place in the gravel; and there 
place their eggs or {pawn, after the melter has done his natural 
office, and then cover it over with gravel and ftones, and fo 
leave it to their Creator’s protection; who, by a gentle heat 
which he infufes into that cold element; makes it brood and 
beget life in the fpawn, and to become famlets early in the 
Spring: having fpent their appointed time, and done this na- 
tural duty in the frefh waters, they hafte to the fea before 
Winter, both the melter and fpawner. Sir Francis Bacon 
obferves the age of a Jalon exceeds not ten years: his growth 
is very fudden, fo that after he is got into the fea he becomes 
from a fam!et, not fo big as a gudgeon, to be a falmon, in a$ 
fhort a time as a gofling becomes a goofe, — Wa/ton’s Angler. 

‘They poke them with an inftrument fomewhat like the /a/- 
mon {pear. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

They take falmon and trouts by groping and tickling them 
under the bellies in the pools, where they hover, and fo throw 
them on land. ` Carew. 

Of filhes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, /almon and 
trout. Peacham. 

Sa’LMonTROUT. 7. j. A trout that has fome refemblance toa 

falmon ; a famlet. 

There is in many rivers that relate to the fea fa/montrouts as 
much different from others, in fhape and fpots, as fheep differ 
in their fhape and bignels. Walton's Angler. 

Sarpr’con. n.f. [In cookery] A kind of farce put into 

holes cut in legs of beef, veal, or mutton. Latley. 

SALsAMENTA/RIOUS. adj. [ falfamertarius, Latin.] Belonging 

to falt things. Dia. 

Sa'LsıFY. n. J. [Latin.] A plant. 

Salfify, or the common fort of goatfbeard, is of a very long 
oval figure, as if it vere cods all over ftreaked, and engraven 
in the fpaces between the itreaks, which are fharp pointed 
towards the end. Mortim.r’s Hufbandry. 

Satsoa‘cip. adj. [ faljus and acidus, Latin.) Having a tate 

compounded of faltnefs and fournefs. 

The /al/oacids help its paing off; as fal prunel. 

Satsu’Ginous, adj. [ falfugo, Latin.] Salih; 

falt. 

The diftin&tion of falts, whereby they are difcriminated 
into acid, volatile, or /al/uginous, if I may fo call the fugitive 
falts of animal fubftances, and fixed or alcalizate, may appear 
of much ufe in natural philofophy. Boyle. 

SALT. 1./. [/alt, Gothick; yealz, Saxon; fal, Latin; jeh 
French. } : 

- Salt is a body whofe two effential properties feem to be dif- 
folubility in water, and a pungent fapor: it is an ative incom- 
buftible fubftance: it gives all bodies confiftence, and pre- 
ferves them from corruption, and occafions all the variety of 
taftes. There are three kinds of falts, fixed, volatile, and 
eflential: fixed falt is drawn by calcining the matter, then 
boiling the afhes in a good deal of water: after this the folu- 
tion is filtrated, and all the moifture evaporated, when the falt 
remains in a dry form at the bottom: this is called a lixivious 
falt. Effential falt is that drawn chiefly from the parts of ani- 
mals, and fome putrified parts of vegetables: it rifes eafily, 
and is the moft volatile of any. The effential falt is drawn 
from the juice of plants by cryftalization. Harris. 

Is not difcourfe, manhood, learning, gentlenefs, virtue and 
liberality, the fpice and falt that feafons a man ? Shake/p. 
He perfidioufly has given up, 
For certain drops of /alt, your city Rome, 
To his wife and mother. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Since falts diffe: much, fome being fixt, fome volatile, fome 
acid, and fome urinous, the two qualities whercin they agree 
are, that it is eafily difloluble in water, and affects the palate 
with a fapour, good or evil. Boyle. 
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A particle of falt may be compared to a chaos, being denfe, 
hard, dry, and carthy in the centre, and rare, foft, and moift 
in the circumference. Newton's Opt. 

Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in fome degree pellucid, 
fharp or pungent to the tafte, and diffoluble in water; but af- 
ter that is evaporated, incorporating, cryftalizing, and forming 
themfelves into angular figures. Woodward. 

2. Tafte; fmack 

Though we are juftices and doctors, and churchmen, Mr. 
Page, we have fome falt of our youth in us; we are the fons 
of women. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

3. Wit; merriment. 
SALT. adj. 
1. Having the tafte of falt: as falt fifh. 
We were better parch in Africk fun, 
Than in the pride and falt {corn of his eyes. 
Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 

And venomous to thine eyes. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

It hath been obferved by the ancients, that /a/t water will 
diflolve falt put into it in lefs time than frefh water. Bacon. 

2. Impregnated with falt. 

Hang him, mechanical falt butter rogue: I will awe him 
with my cudgel. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

A leap into falt waters very often gives a new motion to 
the fpirits, and a new turn to the blood. Addifon. 

3. Abounding with falt. 

He fhall inhabit the parched places in the wildernefs in a 
fait land, and not inhabited. Fer. xvii. 6. 

In Chefhire they improve their lands by letting out the 
water of the /a/t fprings on them, always after rain. Mortim. 

4. [Salax, Lat.} Lecherous; falacious. 
Be a whore ftill: 

Make ufe of thy falt hours, feafon the flaves 

For tubs and baths; bring down the rofe-cheek’d youth 

To the tub-faft, and the diet. Shake/p. Timon. 

All the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip! Shakef. Ant. andCleop. 
‘This new marricd man, approaching here, 

Whofe falt imagination yet hath wrong’d 

Your well defended honour, you muft pardon. Shakefp. 
To Sarr. v.a. [from the noun.] To feafon with falt. 

If the offering was of flefh, it was falted thrice. Brown, 
Sa'LT-PAN. } n. f- [falt and pan, or pit.] Pit where falt is 
Sa‘LT-PIT. ot. 

Moab and Ammon ‘hall be as the breeding of nettles, /a/t- 

pits, and a perpetual defolation. Zeph. ii. 9. 

Cicero prettily calls them falinas falt-pans, that you may 
extract falt out of, and fprinkle where you pleafe. Bacon. 

The ftratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, by the duke 
of Somerfet’s /a't-pans near Whitehaven. Woodward on Foffils. 

SA’LTANT. adj. [| faltans, Latin.) Jumping; dancing. 
SALTA'TION. n.f. [ faltatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of dancing or jumping. 

The locufts being ordained for /a/tation, their hinder legs 

do far exceed the others. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
2. Beat; palpitation. 

if the great artery be hurt, you will difcover it by its Jalta- 

tion and florid colour. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
SA'LTCAT. n.f. 

Many give a lump of falt, which they ufually call a 
faltcat, made at the falterns, which makes the pigeons much 
affect the place. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

SALTCE'LLAR. n. f. [falt and cellar.) Veflel of falt let on the 
table. 

When any falt is fpilt on the table-cloth, fhake it out into 
the faltcellar. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 

SALTER. n. f. [from falt.] 
1. One who falts. 
2. One who fells falt. 

After thefe local names, the moft have been derived from 

occupations ; as fmith, /a/ter, armorer. Camden's Remains. 
SA'LTERN. 7. f.. A faltwork. 

A lump of falt, which they ufually call a faltcat, made for 
that purpofe at the /a/terns, makes the pigeons much affect the 
place. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Sartinpanco. n.f. { faltare in banco, to climb on 2 bench, as 
a mountebank mounts a bank.} A quack or mountebank. 

Saitinbamnes, quackfalvers, and charlatans deceive them: 
were Æ fop alive, the Piazza and Pont-neuf could not fpeak 
their fallacics. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

_He play’d the faltinbanco’s part, 
3 Transform’d r a Frenchman by my art. 
SA'LTIER. n. f { fau'ticre, French. } 

A jaltier is made in the form of a St. Andrew’s crofs, and 
by fome is taken to be an engine to take wild beafts withal : 
in French it is called ua faut.ir: it is an honourable bearing. 

i Peacham on Blazoning. 
SarrisH. adj. [from falt] Somewhat falt. 

Soils of a /aityh nature improve fandy grounds. Mortimer. 

Sa’nriess. adj. [from Jalt ] Infipid 5 not tafting of fale. 
SA'LTLY. adv. [from fart. ] With tafle of falt; in a fale manner. 


Shake/p. 


Hudibras. 


Ae 


Sa’LTNESs. w. J: {from falt.] Tafte of falt. 

Salt water palling through earth, through ten veflels, one 
within another, hath not loft its /altne/s, fo as to become pot- 
able; but drained through twenty, become frefh. Bacon, 

Some think their wits have becn afleep, except they dart 
out fomewhat that is piquant and to the quick: men ought to 
find the difference between /altne/s and bitterncfs. Bacon. 

Sa/LTPETRE. n. f. [jal petra, Latin; fal petre, Fr.) Nitre. 

Nitre, or /a/tpetre, having a crude and windy fpirit, by the 
heat of the fire fuddenly dilateth. acon. 

Nitre or faltpetre, in heaps of earth, has been extracted, if 
they be expofed to the air, fo as to be kept from rain. Locke. 

SALVABI'LITY. n.f. [from falvable.] Poftibility of being re- 
ceived to everlafting life. 

Why do we Chriftians fo fiercely argue againft the /a/vabi- 
lity of each other, as if it were our with that all fhould be 
damned, but thofe of our particular fect. Decay of Piety. 

SA’LVABLE. adj. [from /a'vc, Latin.) Poffible to be faved. 

Our wild fancies about God’s decrees, have in event repro- 
bated more than thofe decrees, and have bid fair to the damn- 
ing of many whom thofe left /a/vabie. Decay of Piety. 

SA'LVAGE. adj. [ faulvaye, French; jfelvaggio, Italian, from 
Jilva, Latin.] Wild; rude; cruel. It is now fpoken and 
written /avage. 

May the Effexian plains 
Prove as a defert, and none there make ftay 
But favage beafts, or men as wild as they. Waller. 
A favage race inur’d to blood. Dryden. 

SALVA'TION. n. fa [from falvo, Latin.] Prefervation from 
eternal death; reception to the happinefs of heaven. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of meer 
underftanding or knowledge, all mens /a/vation, and all mens 
endlefs perdition, are things fo oppofite, that whofoever doth 
affirm the one muft neceflarily deny the other. Hocker. 

Him the moft High, 

Wrap’d in a balmy cloud with winged fteeds, 

Did, as thou faw’ft, receive; to walk with God 

High in /alvation, and the climes of blifs, 

Exempt from death. Milton’s Parad. Loft, b. xà. 

Sa’tvatory. n.f. [ falvatoire, French.] A place where any 
thing is preferved. 

I confider the admirable powers of fenfation, phantafy, 
and memory, in what /a/vatories or repofitories the fpecies of 
things paft are conferved. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

SALU’BRIOUS. adj. [ /alubris, Latin.) Wholfome; health- 
ful; promoting health. 

The warm limbeck draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Phillips. 

Muf we then refign our worthy paftor to the /a/ubrious air 
of Kiltearn, rather than he fhould longer breathe in the grofler 
vapours of Invernefs ? Macbean's Remonftrance. 

SALU'BRITY. n. f. [from falubrious.] Wholfomenefs ; health- 
fulnefs. 

SALVE. n.f. [This word is originally and properly falf, which 
having /al/zes in the plural, the fingular in time was borrowed 
from it: realy, Saxon, undoubtedly from /a/vus, Latin.] A 
glutinous matter applied to wounds and hurts; an emplafter. 

Let us hence, my fov’reign, to provide 


A falve for any fore that may betide. Shak. Henry VI. 
Go ftudy falve and treacle; ply 
Cleaveland, 


Your tenant’s leg, or his fore eye. 
Sleep is pain’s eafieft falve, and doth fulfil 
All offices of death, except to kill. 
The royal fword thus drawn, has cur’d a wound, 
For which no other falve could have been found. Waller. 
Though moft were forely wounded, none were flain ; 
The furgeons foon defpoil’d them of their arms, 
And fome with faves they cure. 
2. Help; remedy. 
If they fhall excommunicate me, hath the doctrine of 
meeknels any falve for me then? Hammond. 
To Satve. v.a. [ fa'vo, Latin; or from the noun.) 
1. To cure with medicaments applied. 
Many {kilful leeches him abide, 
en his hurts. Fairy Queen. 
It fhould be to little purpofe for them to falve the wound, 
by making proteftations in difgrace of their own actions. Hook. 
The which if I perform, and do furvive, 
I do befeech your majefty may falve 
The long grown wounds of my intemperature. 
2. To help; to remedy. 
Some feck to falve thcir blotted name 5 
With others blot, ’till all do tafte of fhame. OE pe 
Our mother-tongue, which truly of itfelf is both full 
enough for profe, and ftatcly cnough for verfe, hath long time 
been counted moft bare and barren of both; which default, 
when as fome endeavoured to falve and cure, they patched up 
the holes with rags from other languages. r Sperjer. 
3. To help or fave by a falva, an excule, OF refervation. i 
Ignorant I am not how this is falved : they do ıt but atter 
. par Hooker. 
the truth is made manifeft. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


Shi TY. 


My 
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My more particular, 

And that which molt with you fhould /a/ve my going, 

Js Fulvia's death. Shake/p. Mint ean Cleopatra. 

The {chooiinen were like the aftronomers, who, to falve 
phoenomena, framed to their conceit eccentricks and epicy- 
cles; fo they, to Jalve the practice of the chutch, had devifed 
a great number of ftrange pofitions. Bacin: 

There muft be another tate to make up the inequalities of 
this, and ;a/ve all irregular appearances. ie 

‘This conduct might give Horace the hint to fay, that when 
Homer was at a lols to bring any difficult matter to an iffue, 


he laid his hero aflcep, and this Javed all difficulty. Brosme. 
qe [From falve, Latin.} To falute. Obfolete. 
‘That ftranger knight in prefence came, 
And goodly /a‘ved them ; who nought again 
Him anfwered as courtefy became Fairy Queen. 


Sa'Lver. n f. [A veflel, I fuppofe, ufed at firft to carry away of 
fave what was left.) A plate on which any thing is pre- 
fented. 

He has printed them in fuch a portable volume, that many 
of them may be ranged together on a fingle platé; and is of 
opinion, that a ja‘ver of fpectators would be as acceptable an 
entertainment for the ladics, as a /alver of {weetmeats. Add'/. 

Between each aét the trembling /alzers ring, 

Froti foup to fweet wine. Pope. 

SALLO. n.j. [from falzo jure, Latin, a form ufed in gtanting 
any thing: as /alvo jure putei.) An exception; a referva- 
tion ; an excufe. 

They admit many /a/v:es, cautions, and refervations, fo as 
they crofs not the chief defign. King Charles. 

It will be hard if he cannot bring himfelf off at laft with 
fome fa/vo or diftinction, and be his own confeffor. L’ Efir. 

lf others of a more ferious turn join with us deliberately in 
their religious profeffions of loyalty, with any private /alvoes 
or evafions, they would do well to confider thofe maxims in 
which all cafuifts are agreed. Addifon. 

SA'LUTARINESS. n f. [from /falutary.] Wholfomenefs; qua- 
lity of contributing to health or fafety. 

SA'LUTARY. aaj. { falutaire, Fr. jalutaris, Latin.) Whol- 
fome; healthful; fafe; advantageous; contributing to health 
or fafety. 

The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and clean; and 
fo more falutary as more elegant. Ray. 

ft was want of faith in our Saviour's countrymen, which 
hindered him from fhedding among them the /a/utary emana- 
tions of his divine virtue; and he did not many mighty works 
there, becaufe of their unbelief. Bentley. 

SALUTATION. n. f. [Jalutation, Fr. falutatio, Latin.) The 
act or ftile of faluting; greeting. 

The early village cock 
Hath twice done /alutation to the morn. 
Thy kingdom’s peers 

Speak my /a/utation in their minds 3 

Whole voices I defire aloud with mine, 

Hail, king of Scotland! 

On her the angel hail 

Beftow’d, the holy falutation ufed 

To bleft Mary. Milton. 

In all publick meetings, or private addreffts, ufe thofe forms 
of falutation, reverence and decency, ufual amongft the moft 
fober perfons. Laylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Court and ftate he wifely fhuns; 

Nor brib’d, to fervile /alutations runs. Dryden's Horace. 

To Sacu’re. v.a. [ faluto, Latin ; /aluer, French.] 

1. To greet; to hail. 

The golden fun /a/utes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his glift’ring coach. Shakef. Tit. And. 
One hour hence 

Shall /alute your grace of York as mother. 

2. Tooleafe ; to gratify. 

Would I had no being, 

If this falute my blood a jot: it faints me, 

To think what follows. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

2. To kifs. 

SaLu’re. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. Salutation; greeting. 

‘The cuftom of praying for thofe that fneeze is more an- 
cient than thefe opinions hereof: fo that not any one difeafe 


Shake/p. R. III. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Shak. R. III 


has been the occafion of this /ulute and deprecation. Brown. 
O, what avails me now that honour high 
To have conceiv’d of God, or that falute, 
Hail highly favour’d, among women bleft ! Parad. Reg. 


Continual falutes and addrefles entertaining him all the way, 
kept him fromm faving fo great a life, but with one glance of 
his eye upon the paper, ’tll he came to the fatal place where 
he was ftabbed. South's Sermons. 

I fhall not trouble my reader with the firlt fa/utes of our 


three friends. Addison. 
2, A Rifs! 
Vhere cold /alutes, but here a lover's kifs.  Ro/common. 


SALU'TER. n. f. [fron falute.} He who falutes. 


SAN 
SALUTIVFEROUS. adj. [ falutifer, Latin.) Healthy ; bringing 
health. 

‘The king commanded him to go to the fouth of France; 
believing that nothing would contribute more to the reltor- 
ing of his former vigour than the gentle falutiferous air of 
Montpelier. Dennis's Letters. 

SAME. adj. [ Jamo; Gothick ; fammo, Swedith. } 7 
1. Not different; not another; identical ; being of the like 
kind, fort, or degree. e 7 ae 

Mifo, as fpitefully as her rotten voice could utter it, fet 
forth the fame fins of Amphialas. Sidney. 

The tenor of man’s woe 

Holds on the fame. 

Th’ etherial vigour is in all the Jame, í 

And ev’ry foul is fill’d with equal fame. Dryden's én 

If itfelf had been coloured, it would have tranfmitted all 
vifible objects tinétured with the Jame colour 5 as we tee what- 
ever is beheld through a coloured glai, appears of the fume 
colour with the glafs. Ray on the Creation. 

The merchant does not keep money by him; but if you 
confider what money muft be lodged in the bankers hands, 
the cale will be much the faze. ; _—_ Locke. 

The fame plant produceth as great a variety of juices as 
there is in the Jame animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. That which was mentioned before. 
Do but think how well the Jame he fpends, 
Who {pends his blood his country to relieve. Daniel. 
Sa’MENESS. n.f. [from fame.] Identity; the ftate of being 
not another ; not different. 

Difference of perfuafion in matters of religion may eafily 
fall out, where there is the /amene/s of duty, allegiance, and 
fubjection, King Charies. 

lf all courts have a famene/s in them, things may be as they 
were in my time, when all cmployments went to parliament- 
mens friends. Swift. 

SAMLET. n.f. [ falmonct, or falmonict.] A little falmon. 

Sir Francis Bacon obferves the age of a falmon exceeds not 
ten years, fo his growth is very fudden: after he is got into 
the fea he becomes from a fam-et, not fo big as a gudgeon, to 
be a fatmon, in as fhort a time as a gofling becomes a goofe. 

Walton's Angler. 
Sa/MPHIRE. n.f. [aint Pierre, French; rithmum, Latin. ] 
A plant preferved in pickle. 

The leaves are thick, fucculent, narrow, branchy, and 
trifd : the flowers grow in an umbel; each confifting of five 
leaves, which expand in form of a rofe: the empalement of 
the flower becomes a fruit, confifting of two plain and gently 
{treaked leaves. This plant grows in great plenty upon the 
rocks near the fea-fhorey where it is walhed by the falt water. 
It is greatly efteemed for pickling, and is fometimes uled im 
medicine. Miller. 

Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers famphire: dreadful trade! _ 
Methinks he feems no bigger than his head. Shake/p. 
Sa’MPLE. n./. [from example.) A {pecimen; a part of the 
whole fhown that judgment may be made of the whole. 

He intreated them to tarry but two days, and he himfelf 
would bring them a /ample of the oar. Raleigh. 

I have not engaged myfelf to any: I am not loaded with a 
full cargo: ’tis fufhcient if I bring a fample of fome goods in 
this voyage. Dryden. 

I defign this but for a fample of what I hope more fully to 
difcufs. Voodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

Determinations of juftice were very fummary and decifive, 
and generally put an end to the vexations of a law-fuit by the 
ruin both of plaintiff and defendant: travellers have recorded 
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{ome famples of this kind. Lddifon. 
From moft bodies 
Some little bits afk leave to flow ; 
And, as through thefe canals they roll, 
Bring up a fample of the whole. Prior. 
To Sa’mpLe. v.a. To fhow fomething fimilar. — Ainfworth, 


Sa’MPLER. n.f. [exemplar, Latin; whence it is fometimes 
written famplar.] A pattern of work; a piece worked by 
young girls for improvement. 

O love, why do’ft thou in thy beautiful fampler fet fuch a 
work for my defire to fet out, which is impoffible. Sidney. 
Fair Philomela, fhe but loft her tongue, 
And ina tedious fampler few'd her mind. Shak. Tit..Andr. 
We created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one famplar, fitting on one culhion; 
Both warbling of one fong, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our fides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp’rate. 
Coarfe complexions, 
And cheeks of forry grain, will ferve to pl 


N hakefpeare. 


The /ampler, and to teize the houfewife’s wool. Milton. 
I faw her fober over a /ampler, or gay over a jointed 
baby. Pope. 


Sa’NABLE. adj. [ fanabiiis, Latin.] Curable; fufceptive of re- 

medy; remediable. 
SANA'TION. n. f. [ fanatio, Latin.] The act of curing. 
23 Č Confider 
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Confider well the member, and, if you have no probable 

hope of fanation, cut it off quickly. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Sa’NATIVE. adj. [from /ano.] Powerful to cure; healing. 
The vapour of coltsfoot hath a favative virtue towards the 
lungs. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 
Sa/NATIVENESS. 1. f. [from fanative.] Power to cure 
SANCTIFICA’fION. n. f. [ fandlification, Fr. from fancitjico, low 
Latin. ] 
1. The ftate of being freed, or act of freeing from the dominion 
of fin for the time to come. 

The grace of his fandfification and life, which was firft re- 
ceived in him, might pafs from him to his whole race, as ma- 
ledi€tion came from Adam unto all mankind. Ho:ker. 

2. The aé& of making holy; confecration. 

‘The bifhop kneels before the crofs, and devoutly adores and 
kiffes it: after this follows a long prayer for the /and?tfication 
of that new fign of the crofs. Stilling fleet. 

SA’NCTIFIER. 7. f. [from fanétify.] He that fanctifies or makes 
holy. 

To be the /anétifier of a people, and to be their God, is all 
one. Derham’s Phyfico-T heology. 

To SANCTIFY. v.a. [ fandlifier, Fr. fan€tifico, Latin.] 

1. To free from the power of fin for the time to come. 

For if the blood of bulls, {prinkling the unclean, /an/ifieth 
to the purifying of the flefh, how much more fhall the blood 
of Chrift? Udtoe IX. 13. 

2. To make holy ; to make a means of holinefs. 

The gofpel, by not making many things unclean, as the 
Jaw did, hath fanétified thofe things generally to all, which 
particularly each man to himfelf muft /ané?ify by a reverend 
and holy ufe. Hooker. 

Thofe judgments God hath been pleafed to fend upon me, 
are fo much the more welcome, as a means which his mercy 
hath /anétified fo to me as to make me repent of that unjuft 
act. King Charles. 

Thofe external things are neither parts of our devotion, or 
by any ftrength in themfelves direct caufes of it; but the grace 
of God is pleafed to move us by ways fuitable to our nature, 
and to fandzify thefe fenfible helps to higher purpofes.  Scuth. 

What actions can exprefs the intire purity of thought, 


which refines and /anc?ifies a virtuous man? Addifin. 
3. To make free from guilt. 
The holy man, amaz’d at what he faw, 
Made hafte to /ané7ify the blifs by law. Dryden. 
4. To fecure from violation. 
Truth guards the poet, /andiifies the line. Pope. 


SANCTIMONIOUS. adj. [from fané?imonia, Latin.] Saintly ; 
having the appearance of fanctity. 

A fanélimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, without 
the grace of an inward integrity, will not ferve the turn. L’E/?. 

Sa’ncTimony. n.f. [fanétimonia, Latin. ]  Holinefs; fcru- 
pulous aufterity ; appearance of holinefs. 

If fan¢limony, and a frail vow between an errant Barbarian 
and a fuperfubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wit, and 
all the tribe of hell, thou fhalt enjoy her. Shak. Othello. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage to St. Jaques le Grand, which 
holy undertaking, with moft auftere /and?imony, fhe accom- 
plifh’d. Shakefpeare’s Alls well that ends well. 

There was great reafon why all difcreet princes fhould be- 
ware of yielding hafty belief to the robes of fané?imony. Ral. 

Sa’neTion. x. f. [ fandtion, French; fancio, Latin.) 
1. The aét of confirmation which gives to any thing its obliga- 
tory power ; ratification. 
I have kill'd a flave, 

And of his blood caus’d to be mixt with wine: 

Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 

A fitter drink to make this fanéfion in. Ben. Jobnf. Catil. 

Againft the publick /axé?ions of the peace, 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 

To force their monarch. Drydens Æn. 

There needs no pofitive law or fanéiion of God to ftamp an 
obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. South. 

By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, gratitude is 
not enforced ; that is, not enjoined by the /anétion of penal- 
ties, to be inflited upon the perfon that fhall not be found 
grateful. South's Sermons. 

The fatisfa€tions of the Chriftian life, in its prefent prac- 
tice and future hopes, are not the mere raptures of enthufiafm, 
as the ftriteft profeflors of reafon have added the /andiion of 
their teftimon y. Watts. 

This word is often made the fanction of an oath: it is 
reckoned a great commendation to be a man of honour. Swift. 

Wanting fanétion and authority, it is only yet a private 
work. Baker on Learning. 

Med a\ law; a decree ratified. Improper. 
Tis the firft fanétion nature gave to man, 
Each other to affift in what they can. Denham. 
Sa’NCTITUDE. n f. [from fanétus, Latin.] Holincfs; good- 
nefs; faintlinefs. 
In their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker fhone, 


Truth, wifdom, /anctitude, ferenc and pure. Milten. 
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Sa/xcrity. n f. [ fanétitas, Latin. ] 
1. Holinefs; the {tate of being holy. 
At his touch, 
Such /anéity hath heaven given his hand, 


‘They prefently amend. Shake/peare. 
God attributes to place 

No fandity, if none be thither brought 

By men who there frequent. Milten. 


2. Goodnefs ; the quality of being good; purity; godlinefs. 
This youth 
I reliev’d with fuch /anctity of love, 
And to his image, which methought did promife 
Moft venerable worth, did I devotion. Shakefpeare. 
It was an obfervation of the ancient Romans, that their 
empire had not more increafed by the itrength of their arms 


than the fanéity of their manners. Addijon. 
3. Saint; holy being. 
About him all the /anéifies of heav'n 
Stood thick as ftars, and from his fight receiv’d 
Beatitude paft utt’rance. Ailton. 


To SA'NCTUARISE. v.n. [from /andéluary.] To fhelter by 

mceans of facred privileges. 

No place indeed fhould murder fanéfrari/e. Shakefp. 

SA’NCTUARY. n.f. [ fancluaire, Fr. fanéiuarium, Latin. ] 
1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the penetraiia, or moft 

retired and awful part of a temple. 

Having wafte ground enough, 
Shall we defire to raze the fané?uary, 


And pitch our evils there. Shakefreare. 
They often plac’d 
Within his /andtuary itfelf their fhrines. Milton. 


Let it not be imagined, that they contribute nothing to the 
happinefs of the country who only ferve God in the duties of 
a holy life, who attend his fané?uary, and daily addrefs his 
goodnefs. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. A place of protection ; a facred afylum: whence a /anéluary 
man, one whe takes fhelter in a holy place. 
Come, my boy, we will to fandiuary. 
I'll hence forthwith unto the /andfuary, 
To fave at leaft the heir of Edward’s right. 
Oft have I heard of fané?uary men ; 

But fanéiuary children, ne’er ’till now. Shakef. R. TII. 

He ficd to Beverly, where he and divers of his company 
regiftered themfelves faxdluary men. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Howfoever the fané?uary man was protected from his credi- 
tors, yet his goods out of /and?uary fhould not. Bacon’s HA. VII. 

This our high place, our fanétuary, our hill. Milton. 
3. Shelter; protection. 

What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to the mea- 
dows? Very much, fays the frog; for he that’s worfted will 
be fure to take January in the fens. L’Eftrange. 

The admirable works of painting were made fuel for the 
fire ; but fome reliques of it took /ancfuary under ground, and 
efcaped the common deftiny. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

SAND. n.f. [ fand, Danifh and Dutch.] 
1, Particles of ftone not conjoincd, or {tone broken to powder. 

That finer matter called Jand, is no other than very fmall 
pebbles. Woodward. 


Shake/p. R. III. 
Shak. H. VI. 


Here i’ th’ fands > 
Thee Pll rake up, the poft unfan@tified. Shake/. K. Lear. 

Hark, the fatal followers do purfue! 

The fands are number’d that make up my life: 

Here muft I ftay, and here my life muft end. Shak. H. VI. 
Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be no veins of 
Jand any great depth within the earth. Bacon. 
Calling for more paper to refcribe, king Philip fhewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink box and fand box. Hewel. 
If quickfilver be put into a convenient glafs veflel, and that 
veflel exactly ftopped, and kept for ten weeks in a fand fur- 
nace, whofe heat may be conftant, the corpufcles that confti- 
tute the quickfilver will, after innumerable revolutions, be fo 
connected to one another, that they will appear in the form of 


a red powder. Boyle. 
Engag’d with money bags, as bold 
As men with /and bags did of old. Hudibras. 


The force of water cafts gold out from the bowels of 

mountains, and expofes it among the fands of rivers. Dryden. 

Shells are found in the great fand pit at Woolwich. // caw’. 
Celia and I, the other day, 

Walk’d o'er the fand hills to the fea. 

2. Barren country covered with fands. A S, 

Moft of his army being flain, he, with a few of his friends, 

fought to fave themfelves by flight over the delert funds. Kazlies. 
Her fons fpread s 

Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian /unds. Ailton, 

Sa'nvat. n. f. [ /andale, Fr. Jandalium, Latin J A loofe thoe. 

‘Thus fung the uncouth fwain to th’ oaks and rills, 


Prior. 


While the {till morn went out with fandals grey. Wisten. 
From his robe X ‘ 
Flows light ineffable: his harp, his quiver, 
And ieai bow are gold : with golden fundals a 
rier. 


Gis feet are fhod. The 
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The fandals of celeftial mold, , 
Flede'd with ambrofial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her feet. J Pope's Odyffey. 
SA’NDARAK. 1. f. [ fandaraque, French; /andaraca, Latin.) 
1. A mineral of a bright right colour, not much unlike to red 
arfenick. Ae Bailey. 
2. A white gum oozing out of the juniper-tree, Bailey. 
Sa'’NpBILIND. adj [ fand and blind.) Having a defe& in the 
cyes, by which fmall particles appear to fly before them. 

My true begotten father, being more than fandblind, high 

gravelblind, knows me not. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
Sa'nprox Tree. n. f. [bura, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a funnel-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf, which 
is fpread open at the brim, and flightly cut into twelve parts : 
at the bottom of the tube is placed the pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a globular comprefled fruit, which has twelve 
cells, in each of which is contained one roundifh fat feed. 
The fruit of this plant, if fuffered to remain on ’till they are 
fully ripe, burft in the heat of the day with a violent explo- 
fion, making a noife like the firing of a piftol, and hereby the 
feeds are thrown about to a confiderable diftance. Thefe feeds, 
when green, vomit and purge, and are fuppofed to be fome- 
what a-kin to nux vomica. Miller, 

SANDED. adj. [from fand.) 
1. Covered with fand; barren. 


In well /anded lands little or no fnow lies. Mortimer. 
The river pours along 

Refiftlefs, roaring dreadful down it comcs ; 

‘Then o'er the anded valley floating fpreads. Thomfon. 


2. Marked with fmall {pots ; variegated with dufky fpecks. 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, fo funded, and their heads are hung 

With ears that fweep away the morning dew; 

Crook-knee’d and dewlap’d, like Theflalian bulls ; 

Slow in purfuit ; but match’d in mouth like bells, 

Each under each. Shake/peare. 

SA’NDERLING. n.f. A bid, 
Among the firft fort we reckon coots, Janderling:, pewets, 
and mews. Carew. 
SA'NDERS. n. f. [ fantalum, Latin.] A precious kind of Indian 
wood, of which there are three forts, red, yellow, and 
green. Bailey. 
Aromatize it with /anders, Wifeman’s Surgery. 
SA'NDEVER. n. f. 

That which our Englifh glaffmen call Jandever, andèthe 
French, of whom probably the name was borrowed, Juinde- 
ver, is that recrement that is made when the materials of 
glafs, namely, fand and a fixt lixiviate alkali, having been firft 
baked together, and kept long in fufion, the mixture cafts up 
the fuperfluous falt, which the workmen afterwards take off 
with ladles, and lay by as little worth. Boyle. 

Sa'nvIsH. adj. {from fand.] Approaching to the nature of 
fand; loofe; not clofe; not compact. 
` Plant the tenuifolia’s and ranunculus’s in freth fandi/h earth, 
taken from under the turf. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 
Sa’NDsTONE. n.f. [Jand and flone.] Stone of a loofe and 
friable kind, that eafily crumbles into fand. 

Grains of gold in /and/fone, grey, variegated with a faint green 
and blue, from the mine of Cofta Rica, which is not reckened 
rich; but every hundred weight yields about an ounce of 


gold. Waiodward. 
SA’NDY. adj. [from fand.] 
1. Abounding with fand; full of fand. 
I fhould not fee the fandy hourglafs run, 
But I fhould think of fhallows and of flats. Shakefpeare. 


Safer fhall he be on the /andy plains, 

Than where caftles mounted {tand. » Shakefp. H. VI. 

A region fo defert, dry, and fandy, that travellers are fain 
to carry water on their camels. Brown’s Vulg. Errours, 

Rough unweildy earth, nor to the plough 

Nor to the cattle kind, with /andy ftones 

And gravel o’er-abounding. 

Oer fandy wilds were yellow harvefts fpread. 
2. Confifting of fand; unfolid. 
Favour, fo bottomed upon the Jandy foundation of perfonal 
refpects only, cannot be long lived. Bacon to Villiers. 
SANE. adj, [ Janus, Latin.] Sound ; healthy. Baynard wrote 
a poem on preferving the body in a fane and found itate. 
Sanc. The preterite of fing. 
Then fang Mofes and lfrael this fong unto the Lord. Ex. xv. 
Thee next they fang, of all creation firft. Milton. 
SANGUI'FEROUS. adj. [ fanguifer, Latin. ] Conveying blood. 

The fifth conjugation of the nerves is branched to the 
mufcles of the face, particularly the cheeks, whofe fangui- 
fersus veficls it twifts about. Derham's Phyfico-Theo-ogy. 

SancurFica‘tion. 7. f: | fanguification, Fr. Sanguis and facio, 
Lat.) The production of blood ; the convertion of the chyle 
into blood. 

Since the lungs are the chief inftrument of fanguification, 
the animal that has that organ faulty can never have the vital 
Juices, derived from the blood, in a good ftate. Arbuthnot, 

Afthmatick perfons have voracious appetites, and confe- 

2 


Phillips. 
Pope. 


SAN 


quently, for want of a right Junguification, arc Icucophlegma- 
tick. Arbuthnot en A iments. 
Sa‘nGuIFIER. n.f. [fanguis and facio, Latin.] Producer of 
blood. 
Bitters, like choler, are the beft /anguifiers, and alfo the 
heft febrifuges. Floyer on the Humours. 
ToSa/ncuiry. ua. [fanguis and facio, Latin.] To produce 
blood. 
At the fame time I think, I command: in inferior faculties, 
I walk, fee, hear, digeft, fanguify, and carnify, by the power 
of an individual foul. _. _. Hale. 
Sa’ncuinary. adj. [ fanguinarius, Lat. fanguinaire, French ; 
from fanguis, Latin.] Cruel; bloody ; murtherous. 
We may not propagate religion by wars, or by fanguinary 
perfecutions to force confciences: Bacon. 
The fcene is now more /anguinary, and fuller of actors : 
never was fuch aconfufed myfterious civil war as this. Hozve/. 
Paffion transforms us into a kind of favages, and makes us 
brutal and /anguinary. Broome’s Notes on the Ody ffèy. 
SA'NGUINARY. n.f. [ fanguis, Lat] An herb.  Ainfworth. 
Sa’NGUINE. adj. [ fanguin, Fr. fanguineus, from fanguis, Lat.] 
1. Red; having the colour of blood. 
This fellow 
Upbraided me about the rofe I wear ; 
Saying, the fanguine colour of the leaves 
Did reprefent my mafter’s blufhing cheeks. Shak. H. VI. 
A ftream of nect’rous humour iffuing flow’d 


Sanguine. Milton. 
Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her fanguine gown. Dryden. 


Her flag aloft, fpread ruffling to the wind, 
And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire : 
The weaver, charm’d with what his loom defign’d, 
Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 
2. Abounding with blood more than any other humour; cheerful. 

The cholerick fell fhort of the longevity of the fanguine. Bro. 

Though thefe faults differ in their complexions as /anguine 
from melancholy, yet they are frequently united.Gov. of Longue. 

3. Warm; ardent; confident. 

A fet of fanguine tempers ridicule, in the number of fop- 

peries, all fuch apprehenfions. Swift. 
SA'NGUINE. n.f. [from fanguis.] Blood colour. 
A griefly wound, 

From which forth gufh’d a ftream of gore, blood thick, 

That all her goodly garments ftain’d around, 

And in deep fanguine dy’d the grafly ground. 

Sa/NGUINENESS. ) n. f. [from fanguine.] Ardour; 
Sa/NGUINITY. J  pectation; confidence. 
haps only ufed by Swi/t. 

Rage, or phrenfy it may be, in fome perhaps natural cou- 
rage, or fanguinene/s of temper in others; but true valour it is 
not, if it knows not as well to fuffer as todo. That mind is 
truly great, and only that, which ftands above the power of all 
extrinfick violence; which keeps itfelf a diftingt principality, 
independent upon the outward man. Decay of Piety. 

I very much diftruft your /anguinity. Swift. 

SANGUI'NEOUS. adj.°[ fanguineus, Latin; fanguin, French. j 
1. Conftituting blood. 

This animal of Plato containeth not only fanguineius and 
reparable particles, but is made up of veins, nerves, and ar- 
teries. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Abounding with blood. 
A plethorick conftitution, in which true blood abounds, is 
called fanguinesus. Arbuthnot. 
Sa/NHEDRIM. n.f. [fymedrium, Latin.) The chief council 
among the Jews, confifting of feventy elders, over whom the 
high prieft prefided. 
SA'NICLE. 1. f. [ fanicle, Fr. fanicula, Latin.] A plant. 

It is an umbelliferous plant, and its flower confifts of five 
leaves, placed orbicularly ; but bent back to the centre of the 
flower, and refting on the empalement, which becomes a fruit 
compofed of two feeds, which are gibbous and prickly on one 
fide, but plain on the other, Miller. 

SANIES. n.f. [Latin] Thin matter; ferous excretion. 

It began with a round crack in the fkin, without other mat- 

ter than a little /anies, Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Sa'nrous. adj. [from fanies.] Running a thin ferous matter, 
not a well digefted pus. 

Obferving the ulcer fanious, I propofed digeftion as the only 
way to remove the pain. Wifeman, 

SA'NITY. n.f. [ fanitas, Latin.] Soundnefs of mind. 
How pregnant, fometimes, his replies are? 
A happinefs that often madnefs hits on, 
eee Janity and reafon could not be 
o profp’roufly delivered of. Shahe/p. : 
SANK. The preterite of fink. tig KA 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had opened 
fome great floodgate of forrow, whereof her heart could not 
abide the violent ifluc, the fank to the ground. Sidney. 

Our men followed them clofe, took two fhips, and gave divers 
others of their fhips their death’s wounds, whcreof foon after 
they fank and perifhed, Bacon's War with Spain. 

SANS, 


Fa. Queen. 
heat of ex- 
Sanguinity is per- 


SAP 


SANS, prep. [French] Without. Out of ufe. 
Laft fcene of all, 
That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory, 
Is fecond childifhnefs and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, funs eyes, fans talte, Juns every thing. 
For nature fo prepoiteroully to err, 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of fenfe, 
Sans witchcraft could not. Shakef: Othello. 
SAP. n.f. (yæpe, Saxon; fap, Dutch.] The vital juice of 
plants; the juice that circulates in trees and herbs, 
Now fucking of the fap of herbs moft fweet, 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, 
Now in the fame bathing his tender feet. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In fap confuming Winter's drizzled fnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life fome memory. 
Wound the bark of our fruit-trees, 
Left, being over-proud with fup and blood, 
With too much riches it confound itfelf. 
His prefence had infus’d 
Into the plant fciential. /ap. 
The fup which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is fpread. Waller. 
Vegetables confift of the fame parts with animal fub- 
ftances, fpirit, water, falt, oil, earth; all which are con- 
tained in the /ep they derive from the earth. Arbuthnit. 
To Sap. v.a. [ fapter, French; zappare, Italian.] To under- 
mine; to fubvert by digging; to mine. 
‘Their dwellings were /app’d by floods, 
Their houfes fell upon their houfhold gods. Dryden. 
To Sap. v.n. To proceed by mine; to proceed invifibly. 
For the better fecurity of the troops, both afiaults are car- 


Shake/p. 


S penfer. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefp. R.II. 
Milton, 


ricd on by /apping. Tatler. 
n vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 
If fecret gold faps on from knave to knave. Pore. 


SA'FPHIRE. x je [ fepthirus, Latin: fo that it is improperly 
written faphyre.]} A precious ftonc of a blue colour. 
Saphire is of a bright blue colour. Woodward, 
In enroll’d tuffs, fow’rs purfled, blue ard white, 


Like /aphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shake/peare. 
He tinétures rubies with their rofy hue, 
And on the /aphire {preads a heavenly blue. Biackmore. 


That the faphire fhould grow foul. and lofe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous, and many other fabulous fto- 
ries of gems, are great arguments that their virtue is equiva- 
lent to their value. Derham. 

SAʻPPHIRINE. adj. [ fapphirinus, Latin.] Made of fapphire ; 
refembling fapphire. 
She was too /aphirine and clear for thee ; 

Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne. 

A few grains of fhell filver, with a convenient proportion 
of powdered cryftal glafs, having been kept three hours in 
fulton, I found the coliquated mafs, upon breaking the cru- 
cible, of a lovely /aphirine blue. Boyle. 

SA‘PID. adj. [ fapidus, Latin.] Tafteful; palatable ; making 
a powerful ftimulation upon the palate. 

‘Thus camels, to make the water /apid, do raife the mud 
with their feet. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

The moft oily parts are not feparated by a flight decoftion, 
’till they are difentangled from the falts; for if what remains 
of the fubject, after the infufion and decoétion be continued 
to be boiled down with the addition of frefh water, a fat, 

Japid, odorous, vilcous, inflammable, frothy water will con- 

{tantly be found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. Arbuthn. 
Saprpiry. 22. /. [from fapid.] Vaftefulnefs; power of fti- 
Sa’PIDNEss. $ mulating the palate. 

As for their taite, if their nutriment be air, neither can it 
be an inftrument thereof; for the body of that element is in- 
guftible, and void of all /apidity. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

If fugidne/s belong not to the mercurial principle of ve- 
getables and animals, it will fcarce be difcriminated from their 
phlegm. Bayle. 

SA PIENCE. 2. fa [ fatience, Fr. fapientia, Latin. ] Wifdom; 
fagenefs ; knowledge. 

By fapience. I mean what the ancients did by philofophy ; 
the habit or difpofition of mind which importeth the love of 
wifdom. Grew. 

Ne only they that dwell in lowly duft, 

The fons of darknefs and of ignorance; 

But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjuft, 

Did’{t to the top of honour earft advance : 

They now, puft up with’s deignful infolence, 

Defpife the brood of blefled fapience. Spenfer. 

ing James, of immortal memory, among all the lovers 
and admirers of divine and human /«pience, accomplifhed at 
Theobalds his own days on earth. Wotton. 

Becaufe enterprifes guided by ill counfels have equal fuc- 

cels to thofe by the beit judgment conduéted, therefore had 


violence the fame external figure with fapierce. Rdeigh. 
Sapience and love 
Immenfe, and all his father in him fhone. Milton. 


SAR 
O fov’reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Paradife! of operation bleit 
To fapience. 
Many a wretch in Bedlam, 
Though perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about, 
Still has gratitude and fupience 
To pare the folks that give him ha’pence. 
Sa’PIENT. adj. [ fapiens, Latin.) Wile; fage. 
There the fapient king held dalliance. 
SA'PLESS. adj: [ faploos, Dutch. ] 
1. Wanting fap; wanting vital juice. 
Pithlefs arms, like to a wither’d vine, 
That droops his /aple/s branches to the ground. Sat. H.VI. 
The tree of knowledge, blafted by difputes, 
Produces faple/s leaves inflead of fruits. Denham. 
T his fingle ftick was full of fap; but now in vain does art 
tie that withered bundle of twigs to its /apic/s trunk. Swiji. 
2. Dry; old; hufky. 
If by this bribe, well plac’d, he would enfnare 
Some /aple/s ufurer that wants an heir. Dryden’ s Juven, 
Sa’PLinG. n. J. [from fap.) A young tree; a young piant. 
Look how [ am bewitch’d; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafted fupéing, wither’d up. Shake/p. R. LI. 
Nurie the /atéings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. 
A f-pling pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 


Alitan. 


Sif, 
ALi u. 


Milton. 


The readieft weapon that his fury found. Lrydeii. 
Whar planter will attempt to yoke 
A fapiing with a falling oak ? Swift. 


Slouch turn’d his head, faw his wife’s vig’rous hand 

Wielding her oaken fapiing of conimand. King’s Laura. 

SAPONA‘CEOUS. ) adj. [from fate, Latin, foap.} Sopy; rc- 
SA'PONARY. $  fembling foap; having the qualitics ct foap. 

By digefting a folution of falt of tartar with oil of almonds, 
I could reduce them to a foft /uponary fubftance. Boye. 

Any mixture of an oily fubftance with falt, may be called a 
foap: bodies of this nature are called /ep:naceous. Arbuthnot. 

SIPOR. n.f. [Latin] Talte; power of affecting or ilimu- 
lating the palate. 

There is fome fafor in all aliments, as being to be diftin- 
guifhed and judged by the guft, which cannot be admitted in 
air. Brown’s Vulgar Errour:. 

The fhape of thofe little particles of matter which diftin- 
guifh the various fapers, odours, and colours of bodies. Wats. 

SAPORIFICK. adj. [ faporifque, Fr. faper and facis, Latin. ] 
Having the power to produce taftes. 
Sa’pPINEss. n. f. [from fapty.] The ftate or the quality of 
abounding in fap; fucculence; juicincfs. 
Sa'ppy. adj. [from /ap.] 
1. Abounding in fap; juicy ; fucculent. 
‘The /appy parts, and next refembling juice, 
Were turn’d to moifture for the body’s ufe, 


Supplying humours, blood, and nourifbment. Dryden. 
The faf py boughs 

Attire themfelves with blooms, fweet rudiments 

Of future harveft. Phillits. 


The green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire to the green ; 
to which the bignefs of their leaves, and hardnefs of thcir 
{ftalks, which continue moift and /apty long, doth much con- 
tribute. Mortimer. 

2. Young; not firm; weak. 

This young prince was brought up among nurfes, ’till he 
arrived to the age of fix years: when he had pafitd this weak 
and fappy age, he was committed to Dr. Cox. Hayward. 

Sa‘RABAND. 1./. [¢arabande, Spanith ; farabande, French.) A 
Spanifh dance. 

The feveral modifications of this tune-playing quality in a 
fiddle, to play preludes, /aralands, Jigs and gavots, are as 
much real qualities in the inftrument as the thought is in the 
mind of the compofer. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scribi. 

SARCASM. n. J. [ farcafme, Fr. farcafmus, Latin.} A keen 
reproach ; a taunt; a gibe. 

Sarca/ms of wit are tran{mitted in ftory. Gov. «f the Tongue. 

Rejoice, O young man, fays Solomon, in a fevere furca/z, 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart; 
but know that for thefe things Gad will bring thee into judg- 
ment. Rogers's Sermons. 

When an angry mafter fays to his fervant it is bravely done, 
it is one way of giving a fevere reproach; for the words are 
fpoken by way of /arca/m, or irony. f Watts. 

SARCA'STICALLY. adv. [from furca/lich.] Tauntingly ; fe- 
verely. 

He afked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether the wo- 
men of that country ufed to have any children or no 5 thereby 
Jarcafticaily reproaching them for mifplacing that affection upon 
brutes, which could only become a mother to her child. South. 

SARCA’STICAL. } adj. [from farcafm.] Keen; taunting; fe- 

SA K. verc. R 

Ber waaie and farca/tick reprchenfion would this have 
drawn from the fricndthip of the world, and yet what a gentle 
one did it receive from Chrift ? ; South, 
SARCENLT. 


- 
/ 


SAT 
Sa‘RCENET. n. /, [Suppofed by Skinner to. be fericum farace- 
nicum, Latin.] Fine thin woven fik. ! c i ) 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle immaterial fkein 
of fley’d filk, thou green farcenet flap for a fore eye, thou taft] 
of a prodigal’s purfe ? Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

If they be covercd, though but with linnen or farcenet, it 
intercepts the efuvium. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe are they that cannot bear the heat 

Of figur’d filks and under /arcenets {weat. 

She darts from /arcenet ambufh wily leers; 
Twitches thy fleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek ; thefe {nares difdain. Gay. 
To Sa‘acce. v.a. [ farcler, French; farculo, Latin.} To 
weed corn. Ainfworth. 
Sarcoce'LE. n f. [cep and xnan; farcocele, Fc.] A fethy 
excrefcence of the tefticles, which fometimes grow fo large as 
to ftretch the {crotum much beyond its natural fize. Quincy. 
SARCOMA. n. f. [capxwme.] A flefhy excrefcence, or lump, 
growing in any part of the body, efpecially the noftrils. Bailey. 
SARCo’PHAGOUS. adj. [capt and Payw.] Fleth-eating; feed- 
ing on flefh. ` 
SAROBE GY. n. f. [cap and Payw.] The practice of eating 
efh. 

There was no. Jarcophagy before the flood; and, without the 
eating of flefh, our fathers preferved themfelves unto longer 
lives than their pofterity. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Sarco'rick. n. fi [from cag ; farcotique, Fr.] Medicines 
which fill up ulcers with new flefh; the fame as incarnatives. 

By this means the humour was moderately reprefled, and 
breathed forth; the efcar alfo feparated in the fontanel : after 
which the ulcer incarned with common /arceticks, and the ul- 
cerations about it were cured by ointment of tuty, and fuch 
like epuloticks. Wifeman cn Inflammations. 

SARCULA TION, ». f. [ farculus, Latin.) The a&t of weeding ; 
plucking up weeds. Dit. 

SA/RDEL., ` 

Sa‘RDINE Stone. Las A fort of precious ftone. 

Sa’RDIUS. J 

He that fat was to look upon, like a jafper and a fardine 

Stone. Rev. iv. 3. 

Thou fhalt fet in it four rows of ftones: the firft row thall 

be a fardius, Ex. xxviii. 17. 
Sa’Rponyx. n.f. A precious ftone. 

The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind: ’tis of 
a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluifh white, and 
fometimes of red: when on one or both fides the white there 
happens to lie alfo a plate of a reddifh colour, the jewellers call 


Dryd. Fuven. 


the ftone a fardonyx. Woodward. 
Sark. n.f. [ycypk, Saxon.] 
1. A fhark or fhirk. Bailey. 


2. In Scotland it denotes a fhirt. 
Flaunting beaus gang with their breafts open, and their 
Jarks over their waittcoats, Arbuthn. Hifi. of John Bull. 
SARN. n. fe A Britith word for pavement, or ftepping ftones, 
ftill ufed in the fame fenfe in Berkthire and Hamphhire. 
SA'RPLIER. n. f. [ farpilliere, French.] A piece of canvas for 
wrapping up wares; a packing cloth. Bailey. 
Sa‘RRASINE. n.f. [In botany.] A kind of birthwort. Bailey. 
ee baj. Both a tree and a plant.* Ainfivorth. 
SARSE. n.f. A fort of fine lawn fieve. Bailey. 
ToSarse. v. a. [ afer, French.] To fift through a farfe or 


fearfe. Bailey, 
Sart. 2. /. [In agriculture.] A piece of woodland turned into 
arable. Bailey. 


Sasu. n. f. [Of this word the etymologifts give no account: I 
fuppofe it comes from Sgache, of feavsir, to know, a fajh worn 
being a mark of diftinétion ; and a /a/b window being made 
particularly for the fake of feeing and being feen ] 

1. A belt worn by way of diftinétion; a filken band worn by 
officers in the army. 

2. A window fo formed as to be let up and down by pullies. 

She ventures now to lift the fa/h ; 
The window is her proper fphere. 

As for the poem he writ on your /a/hy 
My fifter tranfcrib'd it laft night. Swift. 
She broke a pane in the a/b window that looked into the 

«= yard. ] Swift. 

Sa’siioon. n.f. A kind of leather ftuffing put into a boot for 
the wearer’s cafe. Ainfworth. 

Sa‘ssAFRAS. n.f. A tree: one of the fpecies of the cornelian 
cherry. The wood ts medicinal. 

Sar. The preterite of /t. 

The picture of fair Venus, that 
For which, men fay, the goddefs fat, 
Was loft, ’till Lely from your look 
Again that glorious image took. Waler, 
I anfwered not the rchearfal, becaufe I knew the author fat 
to himfelf when he drew the piclure, and was the very Bays 
of his own farce. Dryden, 

SA'TAN. n.f [u3 Satanas, Latin.) The prince of hell; 
the devil; any wicked fpirit. 

I beheld Saran as lightning fall from heaven. 


Swift. 


Lu. x. 18. 


SA'TIN. n [ Jatin, 


SAT 


They are much increafed by the falfe függeftions of Satan. 
Sanderfan's Judgment in one Views 
The defpiteful aét 
Of Satan done in Paradife. 
SATA'NICAL. } adj, [from Satan.] Devilih; infernal, 
SATA’NICK: Í 
The faint fatanick hoft 
Defenfive fcarce. Ë Miton. 
Sa'rcHeL. n.f { feckel, German; facculus, Latin.] A little 
bag: commonly a bag ufed by fchoolboys to carry their books. 
‘The whining fchoolboy with his /atche/, 
And fhining morning face, crceping like {nail ‘$e 
Unwillingly to fchool. Shak. As you like it, 
Schoolboys lag with fatche/s in their hands. Swift. 
To Sate. v.a. [ fatto, Latin.] To fatiate; to glut; to pall; 
to feed beyond natural defires. 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Niilton’s Paradife Loft. 
How will their bodies ftript 
Enrich the victors, while the vultures fate 


Mitton. 


‘Their maws with full repaft. Phill fs. 
Thy ufelefs ftrength, miftaken king, employ, 
Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy. Prior. 


SATELLITE. n». fi [ fatelles, Lat. fatellite, Fr. This word is com- 
monly pronounced in profe with the e mute in the plural, as in 
thefingular, and is therefore only of three fyllables 5 but Pope has 
in the plural continued the Latin form, and affigned it four ; 
I think, improperly.] A fmall planet revolving round a larger. 

Four moons move about Jupiter, and five about Saturh, 
called their /atellites. Locke. 

The fmalleft planets are fituated neareft the fun and each 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that are vaftly greater, and 

_ have many fateliires about them, are wifely removed to thc ex- 
treme regions of the fyftem. Bentley. 

Ask of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s fatellites are lefs than Jove? Pope. 

SATELLI'TIOUS. adj. [from /atelles; Lat. j Confitting of fatellites. 

Their folidity and opacity, and their /atellitious attendance, 
their revolutions about the fun, and their rotations about their 
axis, are exactly the fame. Cheyne’s Phil. Prine. 

To SA’/TIATE. v.a. [fatio Latin. } 

1. To fatisfy ; to fill. 

Thofe fmells are the moft grateful where the degree of heat 
is fmall, or the ftrength of the {mell allayed ; for thefe rather 
woo the fenfe than /atzate it. Bacon. 

Buying of land is the refult of a full and /atiated gain; and 
men in trade feldom think of laying out their money upon 
land, "till their profit has brought them in more than their 
trade can well employ. Locke. 

The loofen’d winds 

Hurl’d high above the clouds; ’till all their force 

Confum’d, her rav’nous jaws th’ earth /atiate clos’d. Philips. 

2. To glut; to pall; to fill beyond natural defire; 

They /atiate and foon fill, 

Though pleafant. Milton. 

Whatever novelty prefents, children are prefently eager to 
have a tafte, and are as foon /atiated with it. Locke: 

He may be /at:ated, but not fatisfy’d. Norris. 

3. To gratify defire. 

I may yet furvive the malice of my enemies, although they 
fhould be /atiated with my blood. King Charles. 

4: To faturate; to impregnate with as much as can be con- 
tained or imbibed. 

Why does not falt of tartar draw more water out of the 
air, than in a certain proportion to its quantity, but for want 
of an attractive force after it is fatiated with water? Newton, 

Sa’TIATE. adj. [from the verb.) Glutted; full to fatiety. 
When it has with, it feemsa participle; when of, an adjective. 

Our generals, retir’d to their eftates, 
In life’s cool evening, fatiate of applaufe, 
Nor think of bleeding ev’n in Brunfwick’s caufe. 
Now may’rs and fhrieves all hufh’d and /atiate lay, 

Yet eat; in dreams, the cuftard of the day. Pope's Dunc. 

SaTVety. n. f. [fatietas, Latin; fatieté, Fr.] Fulnefs beyond 
defire or pleafure; more than enough ; wearifomenefs of plen- 
ty ; ftate of being palled or glutted. 

He leaves a fhallow plath to plunge him in the deep, 

And with /atiety feeks to quench his thirft. Shakepeare. 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite, efpecially towards 
the waining time and fufpect of /atiety. Woston. 

In all pleafures there is /atiery; and after they be ufed, their 
verdure departeth. Aakewill, 

They fatiate and foon fill, 

Though pleafant ; but thy words, with grace divine 

Imbu’d, bring to their fweetnefs no /atiety, Milan 

No action, the ufefulnefs of which has made it the et ce 


of duty, but aman may bear the coninual purfuit of; without 
loathing or faticty. t 


Pope. 


g or AE South. 
J he joy unequal'd, if its end it gains 

Without /atiety, though e'er fo bleit. 

And but more relith'd as the more diftrefs’d. Pofe. 


French; drato di jetan, Mtalian; fattin 
Dutch.) “A foft clofe and fhining filk. i ; 
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Such a glittering fhew it bare, and fo bravely it was held up 
from the head: upon her body fhe wore a doublet of fky-colour 
Jatin, covered with plates of gold, and as it were nailed with 
precious ftones, that in it the might feem armed. Sidney. 

The ladies drefs’d in rich fymars were feen, 2 

Of Florence fatin, Aower’d with white and green, 


And for a fhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dryden. ) 
Her petticoat, transform’d apace, 
Became black Jatin flounc’d with lace. Swift. 


Lay the child carefully in a cafe, covered with a mantle of 

blue fatin. Arbuthn. and Pope. 

SA'TIRE. n.f. [ fatira, anciently fatura, Lat. not from fatyrus, 

a fatyr; fatire, Fr.] A poem in which wickednefs or folly iscen- 

fured. Proper fatire is diftinguifhed, by the generality of the 

refletions, from a /ampcon which is aimed againft a particular 
perfon ; but they are too frequently confounded. 

He dares to fing thy praifes in a clime 

Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; 

Where ev’n to draw the picture of thy mind, 

Is fatyr on the molt of human kind. Dryden. 
SATIRICAL. Q adj. { fatiricus, Latin; fatirique, French; from 
SATVRICK. § futire.] 

1. Belonging to tatire; employed in writing of invective. 
You mult not think, that a /atyrick ftyle 
Allows of fcandalous and brutifh words. Rofccmmon. 
What human kind defires, and what they hun, 

Rage, pafiions, pleafures, impotence of will, 

Shall this /atirical collection fill. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. Cenforious ; fevere in language. 

Slanders, fir; for the Jatir'cal flave fays here, that old men 

have grey beards ; that their faces are wrinkled. Shak. Hamlet. 

He that hath a Jatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 


his wit, fo he had necd be afraid of others memory. Bacon. 
On me when dunces are fatirick, 
I take it for a panegyrick. Swift. 


SATIRICALLY. adv. [from fatirical.] With invective; 
intention to cenfure or vilify. 

He applies them /atirically to fome cuftoms, and kinds of 
philofophy, which he arraigns. Dryden, 

SA'TIRIST. n. f. [from fatire.) One who writes fatires. 

Wycherly, in his writings, is the fharpeft fatyrift of his 
time; but, in his nature, he has all the foftnefs of the ten- 
dereft difpofitions: in his writings he is fevere, bold; under- 
taking; in his nature gentle, modeft, inoffenfive. Granuiile. 

All vain pretenders have been conftantly the topicks of the 
moft candid fatyri/is, from the Codrus of Juvenal to the Da- 
mon of Boileau. Letter to the Publifer of the Dunciad, 

Yet foft his nature, though fevere his lay; 

His anger moral, and his wifdon gay : 

Bleft fatyri/?! who touch’d the mean fo true, 

As fhow’d vice had his hate and pity too. Pope. 

To SA'TIRIZE. v. a. [ fatirizer, Fr. from Jatire.] Tocenfure 
as in a fatire. 

Covetoufnels is defcribed as a veil caft over the true mean- 
ing of the poet, which was to /atirize his prodigality and vo- 
luptuoufnefs. Dryden. 

Should a writer fingle out and point his raillery at particu- 
Jar perfons, or fatirize the miferable, he might be fure of 
pleafing a great part of his readers; but muft bea very ill man 
if he could pleafe himfelf. Addifon. 

I infift that my lion’s mouth be not defiled with fcandal ; 
for I would not make ufe of him to revile the human fpecies, 
and fatirize his betters. Addifon’s Speétator. 

It is as hard to fatirize well a man of diflinguifked vices, as 
to praife well a man of diftinguifhed virtues. Swift. 

SATISFA‘CTION. n f. [ fatisfaciio, Latin; fatisfaétion, French. ] 
1. The act of pleafing to the full. 

The mind, having a power to fufpend the execution and 
Satisfaftion of any of its defires, is at liberty to confider the 
objects of them. Locke. 

2. The ftate of being pleated. 

“Tis a wretched /atisfaétion a revengeful man takes, even in 
Jofing his life, provided his enemy go for company. L’E/r. 

There are very {cw difcourfes fo fhort, clear, and confiftent, 
to which moft men may not, with fatis/action enough to them- 


with 


felves, raife a doubt. Locke. 
3- Releafe from fufpenfe, uncertainty, or uneafinefs. 
Wilt thou leave me fo unfatisfied ? 
— What /at/sfadtion can you have? Shake/peare. 


4. Gratification ; that which pleales. 

_Run over the circle of earthly pleafures, and had not 
God fecured a man a folid pleafure from his own actions, he 
would be forced to complain that pleafure was not fatisfac- 
tion, South. 

a OF ev'ry nation cach illuftrious name, 

Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame 5 

Exchanging folid quict to obtain 

The windy fati:/ac?ion of the brain. Dryden’s Juvenal, 


5. Amends ; atonement for a crime; recompenfe for an injury. 
Die he or juftice muft; unlefs for him 


Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid fatisfacticn, death for death, 
L 


Nit. Par. Lof. 
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SaTIsra‘crive. adj. [ fatisfactus, Lat.] Giving fatisfa@ion. 

By a final AL s hir difcernment of faith, we lay the laft 
effects upon the firft caufe of all things. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

SATISFA'CTORILY. adj. [from fatisfadtory.] To fatisfadtion. 

Bellonius hath been more Jatisfatorily experimental, not 
only affirming that chameleons feed on flies, but upon exen- 
teration he found thefe animals in their bellies. Brown’s V. Er. 

They ftrain their memory to anfwer him Jatisfaćtorily unto 
all his demands. Digby, 

SATISFA’CTORINESS. n. f. [from Jatisfačlory.} Power of fa- 
tisfying; power of giving content. 

The incompleatnefs of the feraphick lover’s happinefs, in 
his fruitions, proceeds not from their want of fatisfaclorine/s, 
but his want of an intire poffeffion of them. Boyle. 

SATISFA'CTORY., adj. [ fatisfactoire, Fr. Satisfaéius, Latin.) 
1. Giving fatisfaGtion ; giving content. 

An intelligent American would fcarce take it for a fatisfac- 
tory account, if, defiring to learn our architecture, he fhould 
be told that a pillar was a thing fupported by abafis. Lockes 

2. Atoning; making amends. 

A moft wife and fufficient means of redemption and falva- 
tion, by the /atisfacfory and meritorious death and obedience of 
the incarnate fon of God, Jefus Chrift. Sander fon. 

To SA'TISFY. v.a. [ fatisfaire, Fr. fatisfacio, Latin.] 
1. To content; to pleafe to fuch a degree as that nothing more 
is defired. s 
A good man fhall be /atisfied from himfelf. Prov. xiv. 14. 
Will he fatisfy his rigour, 
Satisfy'd never ? Milton. 
2. To feed to the fill. 

Who hath caufed it to rain on the earth, to Satisfy the de- 
folate and wafte ground, and to caufe the bud of the tender 
tree to fpring forth ? Fob xxxviii. 27. 

I will purfue and divide the fpoil: my luft fhall be fatisfied 
upon them. Ex. xv. Q. 

The righteous eateth to the /atisfying of his foul. Prov, xiii. 

3. To recompenfe; to pay to content. 
He is well paid that is well /atisfied; 

And I, delivering you, am fatisfied, 

And therein do account myfelf well paid. 

4. To free from doubt, perplexity, or fufpenfe. 

Of many things ufeful and curious you may Satisfy your- 
felves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 

When come to the utmoft extremity of body, what can 
there put a ftop and /atisfy the mind that it is at the end of 
fpace, when it is fatisfed that body itfelf can move into 
it? Locke. 

This I would willingly be /atisfied in, whether the foul, 
when it thinks thus, feparate from the body, aéts lefs rational- 
ly than when conjointly with it? Locke. 

5- To convince, 

He declares himfelf fatisfied to the contrary, in which he 
has given up the caufe. Dryden. 

The ftanding evidences of the truth of the Gofpel, are in 
themfelves moft firm, folid, and fatisfying. Atterbury, 

To Sa’risFy. v.n. To make payment. 

By the quantity of filver they give or take, they eftimate 
the value of other things, and /atisfy for them : thus filver be- 
comes the meafure of commerce. Locke. 

Sa‘TURABLE. adj. [from faturate.] Impregnable with any 
thing ’till it will receive no more. 

Be the figures of the falts never fo various, yet if the atoms 
of water were fluid, they would always fo conform to thofe 
figures as to fill up all vacuities; and confequently the water 
would be /aturable with the fame quantity of any falt, which 
it is not. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

Sa’TURANT. adj. [from faturans, Lat.) Impregnating to the 
fill. 

To SATURATE. v. a. [Jaturo, Latin.] To impregnate ’till . 
no more can be received or imbibed. 

Rain-water is plentifully /aturated with terreftrial matter, 
and more or lefs ftored with it. Woodward. 

His body has been fully /aturated with the fluid of light, to 
be able to laft fo many years without any fenfible diminution, 


Shake/peare. 


though there are conftant emanations thereof. Cheyne. 
Still night fucceeds 
A foften’d fhade, and faturated earth 
Awaits the morning beam. Thomfon. 


SA‘TURDAY. 7. S. (patenpdeg, or yærennroæz, Saxon, ac- 
cording to Ver/fegan, from yztep, a Saxon idol; more pro- 
bably from Saturn, dies Saturni.] The laft day of the week. 

This matter I handled fully in laft Saturday’s Spectator. Add. 

SATU'RITY. n.f. [ faturitas, from faturo, Latin.) Fulnefs; the 
ftate of being faturated ; repletion. ’ 

SA’TURN. n. f. [ aturne, French ; faturnus, Latin. ] r 

1. The remoteft planet of the folar fyftem : prora by aftrolo- 
gers to imprefs melancholy, dulnefs, or feverity o ret: ‘ 

The fmalleft planets are placed neareft the fun and eac 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that are vaftly greater, are 


wifely removed to the extreme regions. Bentley. 
From the far bounds s 
Of utmoft Saturn, wheeling wide his round. Thormfon. 


2. [In 


` 
SAU 
2. Tin chimeltry.] Lead. e 
SA'CURNINE. aaj. [ faturninus, Lat. faturnien, Fr. from Saturn.] 
Notlight; not volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy; fevere 
of temper: fuppofed to be born under the dominion of Saturn. 
I may caft my readers under two divifions, the mercurial 
and faturnines the firft are the gay part, the others are of a 
more fober and folemn turn. Adaifon. 
Saru‘RNIAN. adj. [ faturnius, Latin.] Happy; golden: ufed 
by poets for times of felicity, fuch as are feigned to have been 
in the reign of Saturn. 
Th’ Auguftus, born to bring Saturnian times. Pope. 
SA'TYR. n. j. [fatyrus, Latin.) A fylvan god: fuppofed 
among the ancients to be rude and lecherous. 
Satyrs, as Pliny teftifies, were found in times paft in the 
eaftern mountains of India. Peacham on Drawing. 
Sa/TYRIASIS. n.f [from fatyr. } 
If the chyle be very plentiful it breeds a /atyria/is, or an 
abundance of feminal lympha’s. Fioyer on the Humours. 
SA'VAGE. adj. [ fauvage, French; felvaggio, Italian.) 
1. Wild; uncultivated. 
Thefe godlike virtues wherefore do’ft thou hide, 
Affecting private life, or more obfcure 
In favage wildernefs ? 
Cornels, and favage berries of the wood, 
And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. Dryden, 
2. Untamed; cruel. 
Chain me to fome fteepy mountain’s top, 


Milton, 


Where roaring bears and favage lions roam. Shake/peare. 
Tyrants no more their /avage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. Pope. 


3. Uncivilized ; barbarous ; untaught. 
Hence with your little ones: 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too favage; 
To do worfe to you, were fell cruelty. ` Shatef: Macbeth. 
Thus people lived altogether a /avage life, ’till Saturn, ar- 
riving on thofe coafts, devifed laws to govern them by, Raleigh. 
The favage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice. Milton. 
A herd of wild beafts on the mountains, or a favage drove 
of men in caves, might be fo difordered ; but never a peculiar 
people. Spratt’s Sermons. 
SAVAGE. n.f. [from the adjeCtive.] A man untaught and un- 
civilized ; a barbarian. 
Long after thefe times were they but /avages. Raleigh. 
The feditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the country, 
omitting nothing of that which /avages, enraged in the height 
of their unruly behaviour, do commit. Hayward. 
To deprive us of metals is to make us mere favages; to 
change our corn for the old Arcadian diet, our houfes and 
cities for dens and caves, and our clothing for fkins of beatts : 
tis to bereave us of all arts and {ciences, nay, of revealed re- 
ligion. Bentley. 
To Sa’vaGe. v.a. [from the noun.} To make barbarous, 
wild, or cruel. A word not well authorifed. 
Friends, relations, love himfelf, 
Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomfon. 
Sa’vAGELY. adv. [from favage.] Barbaroufly ; cruelly. 
Your caftle is furpris’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter'd, Shake. Macbeth. 
Sa’vaGENeEss. nf. [from favage.] Barbaroufnefs ; cruelty ; 
wildnefs. 
A favagenefs in unreclaimed blood 
Of general affaule. 
Wolves and bears, they fay, 
Cafting their /avagene/s afide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakef. Winter’s Tale. 
The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remarkable for fa- 
wagene/s and cruelty. Broome’s Notes on the Ody/fey. 
SA’VAGERY. 2. /. [from favage.] 
1. Cruelty ; barbarity. 
This is the bloodicft fhame, 
The wildeft /avag’ry, the vileft ftroke, 
That ever wall-ey’d wrath, or ftaring rage, 


Prefented to the tears of foft remorfe. Shak. Ki hn. 
2. Wild growth. hak. King John 


Shakefp. Hamlet. 


Her fallow Ices 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon ; while that the culter rufts, 
‘That fhould deracinate fuch favagery, 
Sa’VANNA. n. J. [Spanith, according to Bailey.] An open mea- 
dow without wood; pafture ground in America. 
He that rides poft through a country may tell how, in gene- 
ral, the parts lie; here a morafs, and there a river; woodland 
in one part, and /evanna’s in another. Locke, 
Plains immenfe, 
And vaft favanna’s, where the wand’ring eye, 
Unfix’d, is in a verdant ocean loft. T bomfon’s Summer. 
SAUCE 7. f [/auce, fau:fe, French; falfa, Italian.] 
1. Something’ eaten with food to improve its tafte. 
The bitter fauce of the fport was, that we had our honours 
for ever loft, partly by our own faults, but principally by his 
faulty ufing of our faults. Sidney. 


Shakefp. H.V. 


SAU 


To feed were beft at home; 
From thence the fauce to meat is cer¢inony; 
Meeting were bare without it. Shate/p. Macbeth. 
Epicurean cooks 


Sharpen with cloylefs /auce his appetite. Shake/peare. 
Such was the fauce of Moab’s noble feaft, 
’Till night far fpent invites them to their reft. Cowley. 


He that {pends his time in fports, is like him whofe meat is 
nothing but /auces; they are healthlefs, chargeable, and ufe- 
lefs. _ Tayior. 

High /auces and rich {pices are fetched from the Indies. Baker, 

2. To ferve one the fame Sauce. A vulgar phrale to retaliate one 
injury with another. 
To Sauce. v.a. {from the noun. } 
1. To accompany meat with fomething of higher relifh. 
2. To gratify with rich taftes. Obfolcte. 
Earth yield me roots ; 
Who feeks for better of thee, /auce his palate 
With thy moft operant poifon. Shake/peare. 
3: To intermix or accompany with any thing good, or, ironi- 
cally, with any thing bad. 

Then fell the to /auce her defires with threatnings, fo that 
we were in a great perplexity, reftrained to fo unworthy 
a bondage, and yet reftrained by love, which I cannot tell 
how, in noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an anfwer- 
ing. Sidney. 

All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth walloweth, 
be but folly mixed with bitternefs, and forrow fauced with 
repentance. Spenfer. 

Thou fay’ft his meat was fauc’d with thy upbraidings ; 

Unquiet meals make ill digeftions. Shakefpeare. 

Sa’ucezox. n. f. [from fauce, or rather from faucy.] An im- 
pertinent or petulant fellow. 

The foolifh old poet fays, that the fouls of fome women 
are made of fea-water: this has encouraged my /aucebox to be 
witty upon me. Addifon’s Speéiator. 

SA'UCEPAN. n.f. [fauce and pan.] A {mall fkillet with a long 
handle, in which fauce or {mall things are boiled. 

Your matter will not allow you a filver /aucepan. 

Savu’cer. n. f. [ fauciere, Fr. from fauce.} 

1. A {mall pan or platter in which fauce is fet on the table. 

Infufe a pugil of new violets feven times, and it fhall make 
the vinegar fo frefh of the flowcr, as, if brought in a faucers 


Swift. 


you fhall fmell it before it come at you. Bacon, 
Some have miftaken blocks and pofts 
For fpectres, apparitions, ghofts, 
With /aucer eyes and horns, Hudibras. 


2. A piece or platter of china, into which a tea-cup is fet. 
Sa’uciLy. adv. [from faucy.] Impudently; impertinently ; 
petulantly ; in a faucy manner. 
Though this knave came fomewhat /auci/y into the world 
before he was fent for, yet was his mother fair. Shake/p. 
A freed fervant, who had much power with Claudius, very 
faucily, had almoft all the words; and amongft other things, 
he afked in fcorn one of the examinates, who was likewife a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done? He anfwered, | 
would have ftood behind his chair, and held my peace. Bacon. 
A trumpet behaved himfelf very /aucily. Addifon. 
Sau'ciness. n.f. [from faucy.] Impudence; petulance; im- 
pertinence; contcmpt of fuperiours. 
With how fweet faws fhe blam’d their /aucine/s, 
To feel the panting heart, which through her fide 
Did beat their hands. Sidney. 
By his authority he remains here, which he thinks is a pa- 
tent for his faucine/s. Shake/p. All’s well that ends well. 
Being intercepted in your fport, 
Great reafon that my noble lord be rated 
For faucinefs. Shak. Titus Andronicus. 
It is faucine/s in a creature, in this cafe, to reply. Bramb. 
Imputing it to the natural faucine/s of a pedant, they made 
him eat his words. L’ Ejfirange. 
You faucinefi, mind your pruning-knife, or I may ufe it 
for you. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
This might make all other fervants challenge the fame 
liberty, and grow pert upon their mafters; and when this 
Jaucinefs became univerfal, what lefs mifchief could be expected 
than an old Scythian rebellion ? Collier on Pride. 
SAUCISSE. n. f. [French.] In gunnery, a long train of pow- 
der fewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about two inches dia- 
meter, in order to fire a bombcheft. Bailey. 
SAUCISSON. n. f: [French.} In military architecture, fag. 
gots or fafcines made of large boughs of trees bound together. 
‘They are commonly ufed to cover men, to make epaulments, 
traverfes, or breaftworks in ditches full of water, to render 
the way firm for carriages. Bailey. 
SA'UCY. adj. [I know not how this word can be eafily deduced 
from fauce : it may come more Properly from /alfus, Latin. ] 
Pert; petulant > contemptuous of fuperiours; infelent; im- 
pudent ; impertinent. 
You are more Jaucy with lords than the heraldry of your 
birth and virtue gives you commiffion. Shakefpeare. 
Study 


SA V 


Study is like the heav’ns glorious funy 
That will not be deep fearch’d with faucy looks; 
Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save bafe authority from others’ books. Shakefpeare. 
And if thou haft the mettle of a king, 
teing wrong’d as we are by this peevifh town, 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours againft thefe aucy walls. Shake/p. K. Jobn. 
Power’s firft pedigree from force derives, 
And calls to mind the old prerogatives 
Of free-born man; and with a /aucy eye 
Searches the heart and foul of majefty. | Denham's Sophy. 
I lofe my patience, when with /aucy pride 


By untun’d ears I hear his numbers try’d. Rofcommon, 
No /faucy citizen fhall dare 

To ftrike a foldier, nor, when ftruck, refent 

The wrong. Dryden's Juvenal, 


Homer, to exprefs a man both timorous and faucy, makes 
ufe of a kind of point, namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, 
but the heart of a deer. Addifon’s SpeGtator. 

To SAVE. v.a. [ fauver, faulver, French; falve, Latin. ] 
1. ‘Vo preferve from danger or deftruCtion. 
Let me die ere men can fay God fave the queen. Shake/p. 

One fhall cry, yet cannot he anfwer, nor fave him out of 


his trouble. If. xlvi. 7. 
A wond’rous ark, 
To fave himfelf and houfhold from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton. 


We may be confident whatever he does is intended for our 
good, and whatever we interpret otherwife we can get nothing 
by repining, nor fave any thing by refitting. Temple. 

The circling {treams, once thought but pools of blood, 

From dark oblivion Harvey's nama {hall fave. Dryden. 
2. To preferve finally from eternal death. 

Whatfoever we read in Scripture concerning the endlefs 
love and faving mercy which God fheweth towards his church, 
the only proper fubjeét thereof is this church. Hooker. 

There are fome that will be Javed, and fome that will be 
damned. Shakefpeare. 

We are not of them who draw back unto perdition; but 
of them that believe, to the faving of the foul. Heb. x. 39. 

His merits fave them. Milton. 

He who feareth God, and worketh righteoufnefs, and per- 
feveres in the faith and duties of our religion, fhall certainly 
be faved. Rogers. 

3- Not to fpend; to hinder from being fpent. 
With your coft you terminate the caufe, 

And fave th’ expence of long litigious laws, 

Where fuits are travers’d, and fo little won, 

That he who conquers is but laft undone. 

4. To referve or lay by. 
He fhall not feel quictnefs, he fhall not Jave of that which 
he defired, Job xx. 20. 
5. To fpare; to excufe. 
Will you not {peak to fave a lady’s blufh ? Dryden. 
Our author faves me the comparifon with tragedy. Dryd. 
Thefe finews are not fo much unftrung, 

To fail me when my matter fhould be ferv’d ; 

And when they are, then will I fteal to death, 

Silent and unobferv’d, to fave his tears. Dryd. Don Seba/?. 
6. Tc falve; to reconcile. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 

To fave appearances; how gird the fphere 

With centrick and eccentrick. Milton's Parad. Lof. 
7. To take or embrace opportunely, fo as not to lofe. 

The fame perfons, who were chief confidents to Cromwell, 
forefeeing a reftoration, feized the caftles in Treland, juft faving 
the tide, and putting in a ftock of merit fufficient. Swift. 

To Save. v.n. To be cheap. 
Brafs ordnance faveth in the quantity of the material, and 
in the charge of mounting and carriage. Bacon’s Phyf. Rem. 
Save. adv. [ lhis word, adverbially ufed, is, like except, origi- 

nally the imperative of the verb.) Except; not including. 
But being all defeated, Jave afew, 
Rather than fy, or be captiv’d, herfelf fhe lew. Fa. Qu. 
All the conipirators, fave only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Cæfar. Shake/p. 

He never put down a near fervant, fave only Stanley, the 
iord chamberlain. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

How have I then with whom to hold converfe, 

Save with the creatures which I made? Milton. 
SAVEALL. ». J. [ fave and al.] A fmall pan inferted into a 
é candleftick to fave the ends of candles. 

SAVER. n.f. [from fave. 
1. PME Wop ] 
They wcre manifoldly acknowledged the favers of that 


Dryden. 


country. Sidney. 
2. One who efcapes lofs, though without gain. 
Laws of arms permit each injur’d man 
To make himfelf a /aucr where he can. Dryden. 


Who dares affirm this is no pious age, 
When charity begins to tread the ftage ? 


SAV 


When actors, who at beft are hardly favers, 
Will give a night of benefit to weavers ? 

3. A good hufband. 

4- One who lays up and grows rich. 

By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater fparer than 
a faver ; for though he had fuch means to accumulate, yet his 

l garrifons and his feaftings foakcd' his exchequer. /Votton, 
SAa'vın. n.f. [ fabina, Latin; Javin, Jabin, Fr.] A tree. 

It hath compaét, rigid, and prickly ever-green leaves: the 
fruit is fmall, {pherical, and warted; and the whole plant has 
a very rank {trong {mell. The fpecies are three, and com- 
monly cultivated for medicinal ufe. Miller. 

Sa’vInG. adj. [from fave. ] 
1. Frugal; parcimonious ; not lavith. 

She loved money ; for fhe was faving, and applicd her for- 
tune to pay John’s clamorous debts. Arbuthn, Hif. of J. Bull. 

Be faving of your candle. Swift. 

2. Not turning to lofs, though not gainful. 

Silvio, finding his application unfuccefsful, was refolved to 
make a faving bargain ; and fince he could not get the widow’s 
eftate, to recover what he had laid out of his own. Addi/on. 

Savina. adv. [This is nothing more than a participle of the 
verb /ave adverbially ufed.] With exception in favour of. 
All this world’s glory feemeth vain, 

And all their fhows but fhadows, /aving fhe. Spenfer. 

Such laws cannot be abrogated, /aving only by whom they 
were made ; becaufe the intent of them being known unto 
none but the author, he alone can judge how long it is re- 
quifite they fhould endure. Hooker. 

Saving the reverence due to fo great aman, I doubt not but 
they did all creep out of their holes. Ray on the Creation. 

Sa’vinc. 2.f. [from fave.]. 
1. Efcape of expence; fomewhat preferved from being fpent. 

Itis a great faving in all fuch lights, if they can be made 
as fair and right as others, and yet laft longer. Bacon. 

By reducing intereft to four per cent. there was a confider- 
able faving to the nation ; but this year they give fix. Addifon. 

2. Exception in favour. 

Contend not with thofe that are too ftrong for us, but ftill 
with a faving to honefty; for integrity muft be fupported 
againft all violence. L’Eftrange, 

Sa'vINGLy. adv. [from faving.) With parcimony. 
Sa’vINGNEsS. n.f. [from faving.] 
1. Parcimony ; frugality. 
2. Tendency to promote eternal falvation. 
Saviour. n.f. [fauveur, Latin.] Redeemer; he that has 
faved mankind from eternal death. 
So judg’d he man, both judge and Saviour fent. Milton. 

However confonant to reafon his precepts appeared, no- 
thing could have tempted men to acknowledge him as their 
God and Savicur, but their being firmly perfuaded of the mi- 
racles he wrought. Addifon. 

To Sa‘un Ter. v. n. [aller à la fainte terre, from idle people who 
roved about the country, and afked charity under pretence of 
going & la fainte terre, to the holy land; or fans terre, as 
having no fettled home.] To: wander about idly; to 
loiter; to linger. 

The cormorant is ftill fawntering by the fea-fide, to fee if he 
can find any of his brafs caft up. L’Eftrange. 
Tell me, why /aunt’ring thus from place to place 

I meet thee? Dryden's Juvenal. 

Though putting the mind upon an unufual ftrefs that may 
difcourage, ought to be avoided; yet this muft not run it into 
a lazy /auntering about ordinary things. Locke. 

Yourfelf look after him, to cure his fauntering at his bufi- 
nefs. Locke. 

If men were weaned from their /auntering humour, wherein 
they let a good part of their lives run ufelefly away, they 
would acquire fkill in hundreds of things. Licte. 

So the young ’fquire, when firft he comes 

From country fchool to Will’s or Tom’s, 

Without one notion of his own, 

He faunters wildly up and down. 

The brainlefs {tripling 

Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek; 

A faunt’ring tribe! fuch born to wide eftates, 

With yea and no in fenates hold debates. 

Here /aunt’ring ’prentices o’er Otway weep. 
Led by my hand, he /aunter’d Europe round, 

And gather’d ev'ry vice. Dunctad. 

Savory. n.f. [ favoree, French; fatureia, Latin.) A plant. 

It is of the verticillate kind, with a labiated flower, whofe 
upper lip or creft is divided into two parts ; but the lower lip 
or beard is divided into three parts, the middle part being cre- 
nated: thefe flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 
in a loofe order, and not in whorles or fpikes, as are mott of 
this tribe of plants. Miller. 

Sa‘vour. n. f. [ faveur, French.] 

. A fcent; odour. 

ie What favour is better, if phyfick be truc, 

For places infeéted, than wormwood and rue? 

Benzo calls its fmell a tartarous and hellith favour. 


Surf. 


Prior. 


Tickel. 
Gay. 


Tuffer. 
Abbot. 
‘Tura 


SAW 


Tern then my frefheft reputation to. 
A favour that may ftrike the dullett noftril?  Shake/peare. 
I {mell fwect /avozrs, and I feel foft things. Shake/p. 
That Jews ftink naturally, that iS, that there is in their 
race an evil favur, is a received opinion we know not how 
Camie Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
‘Fruffes, which have an excellent oil, and a volatile falt of 
a grateful faveur, arc heating. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
>. Tafte; power of affecting the palate. 
I tafte 
The favour of death from all things. Milten. 
A direéter influence from the fun gives fruit a better favour 
and a greater worth. Scuth. 
To Sa’vour. v. n. [ favourer, Fr. from the noun.] 
1. To have any particular fmell or tafte. 
2. To betoken; to have an appearance or tafte of fomething. 
This ripping of anceftors is very pleafing, and favourct) of 
good conceit and fome reading. Spenfer on Ireland. 
The duke’s anfwers to his appeachments are very diligently 
and civilly couched; and though his heart was big, yet they all 
favour of an humble fpirit. Witton. 
If *twere a fecret that concern’d my life, 
This boldnefs might become thee ; 
But fuch unneceflary rudenefs favours 
Of fome defign. Denham’s Sophy. 
I have rejected every thing that favours of party. Addifon. 
To Sa’vour. vV. a. 
1. To like. 
Wifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile ; 


Filths favour but themfelves. Shake/peare. 

2. To exhibit tafte of. 
Thou /avouref? not the things that be of God. Gofpel. 
That favours only of rancour and pride. Milton. 


Sa’vouRILy. adv. [from favoury.] 
1. With guft; with appetite. 
The collation he fell to very /avourily. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
This mufti is fome Englifh renegado, he talks,fo favourily 
of toaping. Dryd. Don Sebaflian. 
2. With a pleafing relifh. 
There’s a dearth of wit in this dull town, 
When filly plays fo favourt'y go down. 
Sa‘vourINEss. 7. f: [from faveu y.] 
1. Tafte pleafing and picquant. 
2. Pleafing {mell. 
Sa’voury. adj. [ favourerx, Fr. from favour] 
1. Pleafing to the fmell. 
The pleafant favoury {mell 
So quicken’d appetite, that I 
Could not but tafte! Milton's Paradife Loft. 
From the boughs a favoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite! more pleas’d my fenfe 
‘Than {mell of fweeteft fennel, or the teats 


Dryden. 


Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev’n. Malton. 

2. Picquant to the tafte. 
Savoury meat, fuch as my father loveth. Gen: 
The favoury pulp they chew. Milton. 


Savoly. n.f. [braffua fubaudica, Latin.) A fort of colwort. 
Sa‘usaGE. n”. f. | faucife, French; falfum, Latin.} A roll or 
ball made commonly of pork or veal, and fometimes of beef, 
minced very fmall, with falt and fpice ; fometimes it is {tuffed 
into the guts of fowls, and fometimcs only rolled in flower. 
Saw. The preterite of fee. 
I never faw ’till now 
Sight more deteftable. Milten, 
SAW. n.f. [ fawe, Danih; yaga, or yrze, Saxon; fiie, Fr.] 
x. Adentated inftrument, by the attrition of which wood or 
metal is cut, 

The teeth are filed to an angle, pointing towards the end of 
the faw, and not towards the handle of the faz, or ftraight 
between the handle and end; becaufe the faw is defigned to 
act only in its progrefs forwards, a man having in that more 
ftrength than he can have in drawing back his aw, and therc- 
fore when he draws it back, he bears it lightly off the unfawn 
ftuff, which enables him the longer to continue his feveral 
progreflions of the few. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

‘The roach is a leather-mouth’d fifh, and has faw like teeth 
in his throat. Walton's Angler. 

Then fatus were tooth’d, and founding axes made. Dryd. 
It they cannot cut, 
His Jaws are toothlefs, and his hatchets lead. Pope. 
2. [Saza, Sax. faeghe, Dut.] A faying; a fentence; a proverb, 
Good king, that muft approve the common faw: 
Thou out of heaven’s benedittion com’ft 
‘To the warm fun! Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
From the table of my memory 
TIl wipe away all fazs of books. Shakef. Hamlet, 
His weapons, holy Juws of facred writ; 
His ftudy in his tilt-yard. Shake/. Henry VI. 
Stri&t age and four feverity, 

_ With their grave /aws in Number lie. Milton. 
T o Sa W. part. Jawed and fawn. [ fcier, French from the noun. ] 
Io cut timber or other matter with a faw. 

They were ftoned, they were Jawn afunder. 
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A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, and wrouglit 
it handfomely, fets it ina wall. l Wijd. xiii. vt. 
Ít is an incalefcency, from a fwift motion, fuch as that of 
running, threfhing, or fawing. Ray on the Creation. 
If I cut my finger, I thall as certainly feel pain as if my foul 
was co-extended with the limb, and had a piece of it fawn 
through. Collier. 
Mafter-workmen, when they direct any of their underlings 
to Jaw a picce of ftuff, have feveral phrales for the fawrng of 
it: they feldom fay, /aw the picce of itut; but, draw the faw 
through it; give the piece of ftuff a kert. —— Mox. 
It is the carpenters work to hew the timber, faw it out, and 
frame it. Mortimer. 
Sa’woust. n.f. (Jaw and dùfl.] Duft made by the attrition 
of the faw. 

If the membrane be foulcd by the /awdu/? of the bonc, 
wipe it off with a fponge. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Rotten fawduf?, mixed with earth, enriches it very much. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Sa'wrisH. 1. f. [Jaw and f/b.] A fort of filb. Ainfiws 
SA'wPIT. 2. f. [Jaw and pit.] Pit over which timber is laid 
to be fawn by two men. 
Let them from forth a /fawpit rufh at once 

With fome diffufed fong. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windy. 

They colour it by laying it in a fawpit that hath oak faw- 
duft therein. Mortimers Husbandry. 

Saw-wort. n.f. [ ferratula, Latin.) A plant. 

It hath a flofculous flower, confifting of feveral flcrets di- 
vided into many parts, refting un the embryo, and contained 
in a fcaly empalement, like the greater centaury, from which 
this differs in having fmaller heads, and from the knapweed in 
having the borders of the leaves cut into {mall fharp fegments, 
refembling the teeth of a faw, Miller. 

SAW-WREST. 2. f. [Jaw and wre/.] A fort of tool. 

With the /aw-wref? they fet the teeth of the faw; that is, 
they put one of the notches of the wreft between the firit two 
teeth on the blade of the faw, and then turn the handle hori- 
zontally a little about upon the notch towards the end of the 
faw ; and that at once turns the firft tooth fomewhat towards 
you, and the fecond tooth from you. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Sa’wer. ? n.f. [ fcieur, French; from faw.) One whofe trade 
SA’WYER. § is to faw timber into boards or beams. 

The pit-faw is ufed by joiners, when what they have to do 

may be as foon done at home as fend it to the fawyers, Moxon. 
SAXIFRAGE. n.f. { faxifrage, Fr. faxifraga, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves placed orbicularly, 
which expand in form of a rofe, out of whofe multifid fower- 
cup rifes the pointal, which commonly ends in two horns, and 
afterward turns, together with the flower-cup, into a roundifh 
fruit, which has likewife two horns and two cells, which are 
full of fmall feeds. Miller. 

Saxifrage, quafi faxum frangere, to break the ftone, is ap- 
plicable to any thing having this property ; but is a term moft 
commonly given to a plant, from an opinion of its medicinal 
virtues to this effect. Quincy. 

SAXIFRAGE Meadow. n.f. [ filanum, Latin.] A plant. 

lt hath a rofe and umbellated flower, confifting of feveral 
leaves placed circularly, and refting upon the empalement, 
which afterward becomes a fruit compofed of two fhort chan- 
nelled feeds. 

Sa’x1FRAGOUS. adj. [ faxum and frago, Latin.] Diflolvent of 
the ftone. 

Becaufe goat’s blood was found an excellent medicine for the 
ftone, it might be conceived to be able to break a diamond; and 
fo it came to be ordered that the goats fhould be fed on faxi- 
fragous herbs, and fuch as are conceived of power to break 
the ftone. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To SAY. v.a. preter. faid. [yecgan, Saxon; feggen, Dutch.) 
1. [o fpeak; to utter in words; to tell. 

- Say it out, Diggon, for whatever it hight ; 

For nought but well mought him betight, 

He is fo meek. Spenfer. 

In this flumbry agitation what have you heard her fay? Shak. 

Speak unto Solomon ; for he will not fay thee nay. 1 Kings. 

2. To allege. 

After all can be faid againft a thing, this will ftill be true, 
that many things poffibly are, which we know not of. Taliot/. 

Ín vain fhall we attempt to juftify ourfelves, as the rich 
young man in the gofpel did, by appealing to the great duties 
of the Jaw; unlefs we can fay fomewhat more, even that 
we have been liberal in our diftributions to the poor. Atterbury, 

3. To tell in any manner. 
With flying fpeed, and feeming great pretence, 
Came mefienger with letters which his meflage faid, F. Du, 
To SAY. v.n. 
1. To fpeak ; to pronounce; to utter. 


He faid moreover, | lave fomewhat to fay unto thee ; and 
the faid, Jay on 1 Aings ii. 14. 
Say nothing to any man, but go thy way. War. i. 44. 
To the others he faid, po yc after him. Ezek. ix. 6. 
The council-table and ftar-chamber hold, as Thucydides 
Juid of the Athenians, for honourable that which pleafed, and 
for juft that which profited. Clarendon. 
aia IE The 
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The lion here has taken his right meafures, that is to fay, 
he has made atruc judgment. L’ Eftrange. 
He has left his fucceffion as undetermined as if he had faid 
nothing about it. Locke. 
This ought to weigh with thofe whofe reading is defigned 
for much talk and little knowledge, and I have nothing to Jay 
to it. : Locke. 
Of fome propofitions it may be difficult to fay whether they 


affirm or deny ; as when we fay, Plato was no fool. Watts. 
2. In poetry, fay is often ufed before a queflion ; tell. 
Say firft what caufe 
Mov'd our grand parents to fall off? Miltsn. 
Sav, Stella, fecl you no content, 
Refle&ing on a life well-fpent. Swift. 


Say. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A fpeech; what one has to fay. 

He no fooner faid out his fay, but up rifes a cunning 
fnap. L Ejirange. 

2. [For affay.] Sample. 
Since thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike, 
And that thy tongue fome */ay of breeding breathes, 
By rule of knighthood I difdain. Shakefpeare. 
So good a fay invites the eye, 
A little downward to efpy 
‘The lively clufters of her breafts. 
3. Trial by a fample. 

This gentleman having brought that carth to the publick 
*fay matters, and upon their being unable to bring it to fufion, 
or make it fly away, he had procured a little of it, and with 
a peculiar flux feparated a third part of pure gold. Boyle. 

4. [Soze, French.] Silk. Objfolete. 
5. A kind of woollen ftuff. 
Sa'yinc. n.f. [from fay.] Expreffion; words; opinion fen- 
tentioufly delivered. 
I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou haft prov’d Lucilius’ /aying true.  Shake/peare. 
Mofes fled at this faying, and was a ftranger in Median. 477s. 
Many are the /ayings of the wife, 

Extolling patience as the trueft fortitude. Milton. 

Others try to divert the troubles of other men by pretty and 
plaufible /ayings, fuch as this, that if evils are long, they are 
but light. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

We poetick folks, who muft reftrain 

Our meafur’d /fayings in an equal chain, 

Have troubles utterly unknown to thofe, 

Who let their fancy loofe in rambling profes Prior. 

The facred function can never be hurt by their /ayings, if 
not firft reproached by our doings. Atterbury. 

SCAB. n. /. [ycæb, Saxon; fcabbia, Italian; fchabbe, Dutch ; 
feabies, Latin. ] 
y. An incruftation formed over a fore by dried matter. 
What’s the matter, you diffentious rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourfelves cabs? Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
That free from gouts thou may’ ft preferve thy care, 
And clear from /cabs, produc’d by freezing air. Dryden. 
2. The itch or mange of horfes. 
3. A paltry fellow, fo named from the itch often incident to 
negligent poverty. 

I would thou did’{t itch from head to foot, and I had the 
fcratching of thee, I would make thee the loathfom’ft /cab in 
Greece, Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 

Well faid, wart, thou art a good /cab : there is a tefter for 
thee. Shakefp. Henry1V. 

One of the ufurers, a head man of the city, took it in 
dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a feab of a cur- 
rier. L Ejirange, 


Sidney. 


This vap’ring /cab muft needs devile 
To ape the thunder of the fkics. Swift. 
Sca’BBARD. n. f. [ /chap, German. Junius.] The fheath of a 
{word. 
Enter fortune’s gate, 
Nor in thy /calbard fheath that famous blade, 
’Till fettled be thy kingdom and eftate. Fairfax. 
What eyes! how keen their glances! you do well to keep 
’em veil’d: they are too fharp to be trufted out o’ th’ /cad- 
bard. Dryden’s Spanifb Fryar. 
Sca’sBEp. adj. [from /cab.] 
1. Covered or difeafed with fcabs. 
The briar fruit makes thofe that eat them fecbbed. Pacon. 
2. Paltry ; forry. 
„Lo you fuch feabb’d harth fruit is giv’n, as raw 
ok Young foldicrs at their exercifings gnaw. Dryden. 
CA BBEDNEss. n. f. ud. T “it 
it Oy J. [from feabb.d.] The ftate of being 
SCA'BBINESS. n.f. [from feabby.] The quality of being 
fcabby. 
Sca‘nBy. adj. [from fiab.] Difeafed with fcabs. 
Her writhled tkin, as rough as mapple rind, 
So feabby was, that would have loath’d all womankind. F. 9, 
A fcabby tetter on their pelts will ftick, 
When the raw rain has picre’d them to the quick. Dryden. 
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If the grazier fliould bring me one wether, fat and well 
fleeced, and expec the fame price for a whole hundred, with- 
out giving me fecurity to reftore my money for thofe that were 
lean, fhorn, or fcabby, I would be none of his cuftomer. Swift. 

Sca‘sious. adj. [ fcabiofus, Latin.] Itchy; !eprous. 

In the Spring fcabious cruptions upon the {kin were epidemi- 

cal, from the acidity of the blood. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Sca'srous. n.f. [ fcabieufe, Fr. fcabiofa, Latin. ] A plant. 

It hath a flofculous flower, confifting of many uncqual flo- 
rets, contained in a common empalement : fome of thete, 
which occupy the middle, are cut into four or five fegments ; 
the reft, which are placed at the edge, are bilabiated : each of 
thefe fits on the top of the embryo, which is crowned, and is 
contained in a proper empalement, which afterward becomes 
a capfule, either fimple or funnel-fhaped, pregnant with afced 
crowned, which before was the embryo. Miler. 

SCA’/BROUS. adj. [ feabreux, Vr. fcaber, Latin.) 
r. Rough; rugged; pointed on the furface. 

Urine, black and bloody, is occafioned by fomething fliarp 
or fcabrous wounding the fmall blood-veflcls: if the ditone is 
{mooth and well bedded, this may not happen. Arbuthnot. 

2. Harfh; unmufical. 
Lucretius is fcabrous and rough in thefe: he feeks them, as 
fome do Chaucerifms with us, which were better expunged. 
Ben. Fohnfon’s Difcoveries. 
Sca’srousness. 1.f. [from fcabrous.] Roughnefs; rugged- 
nefs. 
Sca/sworT. n. f. A plant. Ainfworth. 
Scan, n.f. A kind of fih. Probably the fame with tad. 
Of round fith there are fprat, barn, finelts, and fead. Carew. 
SCAFFOLD. 2. f. [ efthafaut, French; fchavot, Dutch, from 
fehswen, to fhow ] 
1. A temporary gallery or ftage raifed either for fhows or {pec- 
tators. 
Pardon 

The flat unraifed fpirit, that hath dard 

On this unworthy /caffold to bring forth 

So great an object. 

The throng 

On banks and /caffolds under fky might ftand. 

2. The gallery raifed for execution of great malefactors 

Fortune fmiling at her fortune therein, that a fcaffold of exe- 
cution fhould grow a /caffo/d of coronation. Sidney. 

3. Frames of timber erected on the fide of a building for the 
workmen. 
Thefe outward beauties are but the props and “affalds 

On which we built our love, which, now made perfect, 

Stands without thofe fupports. Denham s Sophy. 

Sylla added three hundred commons to the fenate; chen 
abolifhed the office of tribune, as being only a fccffold to 
tyranny, whereof he had no further ufe. Swift. 

To Sca‘FFOLD. v.a. [from the noun.) To furnifh with frames 
of timber. 
Sca/FFOLDAGE. n. f. [from fcaffold.} Gallery; hollow floor. 
A ftrutting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found, 
°T wixt his ftretch’d footing and the fcaffoldage. 
Sca’FFOLDING. n. f. [from fcaffo/d.] 
1. Temporary frames or ftages. 
What are riches, empire, power, 

But fteps by which we climb to rife and reach 

Our with ; and, that obtain’d, down with the /caffolding 

OF fceptres and of thrones. Congreve. 

Sicknefs, contributing no lefs than old age to the fhaking 
down this fceffelding of the body, may difcover the inward 
ftructure. Pope. 

2. Building flightly ereted. 
Send forth your lab’ring thought ; 

Let it return with empty notions fraught, 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools, and of fpheres of fmoke: 

Yet this folution but once morc affords 

New change of terms and /caffolding of words. Prior. 

ScALA’DE. |n- f. [French; ftalıda, Spanifh, from feala, Latin, 
Scaa’po. § a ladder.] A ftorm given to a place by raifing 
ladders againft the walls. 

What can be more ftrange than that we fhould within two 
months have won one town of importance by fcalado, battered 
and aflaulted another, and overthrown great forces in the 
field? Bacon. 

Thou raifcdft thy voice to record the ftratagems, the ardu- 
ous exploits, and the nocturnal fialade of needy heroes, the 
terror of your peaceful citizens.  Artuthn. Hifi. of J- Bull. 

SCA'LARY. adj. | from fiala, Latin. ] Proceeding by fteps like 
thofe of a ladder. 

He made at nearer diftances certain elevated places and fèa- 
lary afcents, that they might better afcend or, mount their 
hotest Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

To SCALD. v.a. [Jfealdare, Italian; caidus, Latin.] To 
burn with hot liquor. z 

I am fealded with my violent motion, 


And fpleen of fpced to fee you. 
2 


Shakef. Henry V. 
Milton. 


Shakefp. 


Shak. King feln. 
O majt fy! 
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O majecfty ! 
When thou do’ft pinch thy bearer, thou do'ft fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That fald: with fafety. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
‘Thou art afoul in blifs; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do fald like molten lead. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Here the blue flames of fcalding brimftone fall, 
Involving fwittly in one ruin all, 
Scaiding tears wore a channel where they fell. 
That I grieve, ’tis true; 
But tis a gricf of fury, not defpair ! 
And ifa manly drop or two fall down, 
It /ealds along my cheeks, like the greenwood, 
That, fputt'ring in the flame, works outward into tears. 
Dryden's Cleomenes. 
It depends not on his will to perfuade himfelf, that what 
actually jca//s him, feels cold. Locke. 
Has he any other wound about him, except the accidental 
fealdings of his wort? Ada: fon. 
Warm catapla‘ms difcafs ; but /calding hot may confirm the 
tumour: heat, in general, doth not refolve and attenuate the 
Juices of a human body ; for too great heat will produce con- 
cretions. Arbuthiot on Aitments. 
The beft thing we can do is to fald him ; 
For which operation there’s nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted copper. Swift. 
2. A provincial phrafe in hufbandry. 
In Oxfordhhire the four land they fallow when the fun is 


Cowley. 
Dryden. 


pretty high, which they call a fcal::ing fallow. Micrtimer. 
ScaLD. 2./. [from the verb.] Scurff on the head. 
Her head, altogether bald, 
Was overgrown with fcurff and filthy /cald. Spenfer. 


ScALp. alj. Paltry; forry. 
Saucy li€tors 
Will catch at us like ftrumpcts, and /ca/d rhymers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Shakefpeare. 
Sca/LDHEAD. n. jf. [ fea‘ladur, bald, Iflandick. Hickes.] A 
loathfome difeafe ; a kind of local lepro’y in which the head 
is covered with a continucus fcab. 
The ferum is corrupted by the infection of the touch of 
a falt humour, to which the fcab, pox, and /caldhead are re- 
ferable. LE loyer. 
SCALE. 1. f- [ycale, Saxon; /chael, Dutch ; /Ral, Mlandick. | 
1. A balance; a veffel fufpended by a beam again{t another 
veflel. 
If thou tak’ more 
Or lefs than juft a pound, if the fa’e turn 
But in the eltimation of a hair, 
Thou dieft. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
Your vows to her and me, put in two /cales, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. Shake/peare. 
Here’s an equivocator, that could fwear, in both the /ca:esy 
againft either /cale; who committed treafon enough for Gud’s 
fake, yet could not equivocate to heaven. Shuk:/p. Macleth. 
Long time in even fcale 
The battle hung. Milton's Parad. Loft, b. vi. 
The world’s fiales are even; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again. Cleaveland. 
Whe fale; are turn’d, her kindnefs weighs no more 


Now than my vows. Valier. 
In full aflersblies Jet the crowd prevail; 

I weigh no merit by the common fale, 

The confcience is the teft. Dryden. 


If we confider the dignity of an intelligent being, and put 
that in the fca/es againft brute inanimate matter, we may af- 
firm, without overvaluing human nature, that the foul of one 
virtuous and religious man is of greater worth and excellency 
than the fun and his planets. Bent!ey's Sermons. 

2. The fign Libra in the Zodiack. 
Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
The fcaies, as the juft prcduct of his flames. Creech. 
3. [ Efcaille, French; /quama, Latin.] The {mall hells or crutts 
which lying one over another make the coats of fifhes. 
He puts him on a coat of mail, 

Which was made of a fith’s /cale. 

Standing alcof, with lead they bruife the fcales, 

And tear the ficfh of the incenfed whales. 

4. Any thing exfoliated or dcfquamated ; a thin lamina. 

Take jet and the /cales of iron, and with a wet feather, 
when the fmith hath taken aa heat, take up the fiales that fly 
from the iron, and thofe fcales you fhall grind upon your 
painter’s ftone. Peacham. 

When a /fcale of bone is taken out of a wound, burning re- 
tards the feparation. Sharp's Surgery, 

5. [Scala, a ladder, Latin.] Ladder; means of alcent. 
Love refines 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges; hath his feat 

In reafon, and is judicious; is the feale 

By which to heav’nly love thou may’ft afcend. Milton. 

Cn the bendings of thefe mountains the marks of fevcral 


Drayton. 


Waller. 
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ancient fecales of ftairs may be feen, by which they ufed to 
afcend them. Addifon on ltal, 
6. The act of ftorming by ladders. 
Others to a city ftrong 
Lay fiege, encamp’d; by batt’ry, fiale, and mine 
Affaulting. Milt. Parad. Lof. 
7. Regular gradation ; a regular feries rifing like a ladder. 
Well haft thou the /ca/e of nature fct, 

From centre to circumference; whereon 

In contemplation of created things, ; 

By fleps we may afcend to God. Milt. Par. Loft. 

The cule of the creatures is a matter of high fpecula- 
tion. Grew. 

The higher nature ftill advances, and preferves his fuperio- 
rity in the feal: of being. Addtfon. 

All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful analogy to 
one another, and to their mighty original, whofe images are 
more or lefs expreflive, according to their feveral gradations 
in the frale of beings. Cheyne’s F bi, Princ. 

We believe an invifible world, and a feale of fpiritual beings 
all nobler than ourfelves. Bentley’ s Sermons. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 


The fea’e of fenfual mental pow’rs afcends. Pope. . 
In contemplation’s fcale I’ll foar, 

And be enraptur’d more and more ; 

Whilft thus new matter of furprife 

In each gradation fhall arife. Maclean. 


8. A figure fubdivided by lines like the fteps of a ladder, which 
is ufed to meafure proportions between piCiures and the thing 
reprefented, 

The map of London was fet out in the year 1658 by Mr. 
Newcourt, drawn by a feale of yards. Graunt. 

g. The feries of harmonick or mufical proportions. 

The bent of his thoughts and reafonings run up and down 
this /ca/e, that no people can be happy but under good govern- 
ments. Temple. 

10. Any thing marked at equal diftances. 

They take the flow o’ th’ Nile 

By certain feale i’ th’ pyramid: they know 

By th’ height, the lownefs, or the mean, if dearth 

Or toizon follow. Shak, Ant. and Ceopatra. 

To Scace. v. a. [ fealare, Italian.] 

1. To climb as by ladders. 

Often have I fca’d the craggy oak, 

All to diflodge the raven of her neft: 

How have I wearied, with many a ftroke, 

The ftately walnut-tree, the while the reft 

Under the tree fel! all for nuts at ftrife! Stenfer. 

Upon the ceafing of the great artillery they aflailed the 
breach, and-others with their Icaling ladders /cased the walls. 

Knclies’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
The way feems difficult, and fleep, to fiale 


With upright wing againft a higher foe. Milton. 
Heav’n with thefe engines had been fcal’d, 

When mountains heap’d on mountains fail’d. Waller. 
When the bold Typhaus fial'd the fky, 

And forc’d great Jove from his own heav’n to fly, 

The leffer gods all fuffer’d. Dryden. 
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. To meafure or compare; to weigh. 
You have found, 
Scaling his prefent bearing with his paft, 
That he’s your fixed enemy. Shak. Corio‘anus, 
3. [From feale of a fith.] To take off a thin lamina. 

Raphael was fent to fta% away the whitenefs of Tobit’s 

eyes. Tob. ili. 17. 
4. To pare off a furface. 

If all the mountains were /caled, and the earth made even, 

the waters would not overflow its fmooth furface. Burnet. 
To Scare. v.n. To peel off in thin particles. 

Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter and crab: the old 
fkins are found, but the old fhells never; fo as it is like they 
fiale off, and crumble away by degrees. Bacon. 

Soe adj. [from feale.} Squamous; having fcales like 
es. 
Half my Egypt was fubmerg’d, and made 
A ciftern for /cai'd {nakes. Shake/p. Ant and Clespat. 
SCALE'NE. n.f. (French; fea'enum, Latin.) In geometry, 
a triangle that has its three fides unequal to each other. Bailey. 
SCA’LINESS. n J. [from jealy.] The ftate of befng {caly. 
Scarr. n.f. [ fealladur, bald, Mlandick. See SCALDHEAD. ] 
Leprofy ; morbid baldnefs. 
It is a dry fall, a leprofy upon the head. Lev. xiii. 30. 
Sca‘tiion. mf. [ feaioyna, Italian; afcalonia, Latin.] A kind 
of onion. 
Sca’Liop. m f. [¢/call:p, French.] A fith with a hollow pec- 
tinated fhell. 
So th’ emperour Caligula, 

That triumph’d o’er the Britith fea, 

Engag’d his legions in fierce buflles 

With periwincles, prawns, and mutcles ; 

And led his troops with furious gallops, 

Fo charge whole regiments of feallops. teen: 

e 
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‘The fand is in Scilly gliftering, which may be occafioned 
from frecftone mingled with white /callop fhells. Mortimer. 
To Sca'LLoP. v.a. To mark on the edge with fegments of 
circles, 
Scaxp. v. fe [ fehelpe, Dutch, a thell; fcalpe, Italian. ] 
1. The fcull; the cranium; the bone that inclofes the brain. 
High brandifhing his bright dew-burning blade, 
Upon his crefted /calp fo fore did {mite, 
That to the fcull a yawning wound it made. 
O gentle Puck, tako this transformed /ca/p 
From off the head of this Athenian fwain, 
‘That he awaking, when the others do, 
May all to Athens back again repair. Shakefpeare. 
White beards have arm'd their thin and hairlefs /calps 
Againft thy majefty. Shake/p. Richard II, 
The hairy /ealps 
Are whirl’d aloof, while numerous trunks beftrow 
Th’ enfanguin’d field. Philips. 
If the fracture be not complicated with a wound of the 
Jcalp, or the wound is too {mall to admit of the operation, 
the fracture muft be laid bare by taking away a large piece of 
the /calp. Sharp’s Surgery. 
2. The integuments of the head. 
ToScap. v.a. [from the noun.] Todeprive the fcull of its 
integuments. 
We feldom inquire for a fracture of the fcull by ftalping, 
but that the fcalp itfelf is contufed. Sharp. 
SCALPEL: n. f. (Fr. fealpellum, Latin.] An inftrument ufed 
to fcrape a bone by chirurgeons. 
Sca'Ly. adj. [from fcale.] Covered with fcales, 


Fairy Queen. 


The river horfe and /ca/y crocodile. Milton, 
His awful fummons they fo foon obey ; 
So hear the /caly herd when Proteus blows, 
And fo to pafture follow through the fea. Dryden. 
A fealy fith with a forked tail. Woodward. 


To SCA’MBLE. v.n. [This word, which is fcarce'y in ufe, 
has much exercifed the etymological fagacity of Meric Cafau- 
bon; but, as is ufual, to no purpofe.] 

1. To be turbulent and rapacious; to fcramble ; to get by ftrug- 
gling with others. 

Have frefh chaff in the bin, 
And fomewhat to /camble for hog and for hen. 
Scambling, out-facing, fafhion-mong’ring boys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and flander. Shake/p. 
That felf bill is urg’d, and had againft us paft, 
But that the /cambling and unquiet time 
Did pufh it out of further queftion. Shakef. Henry V. 
He was no fooner entered into the town but a feambling 
foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or a drunken fafhion. Witton. 

2. To fhift aukwardly. 

Some fcambling fhifts may be made without them. More. 

ToSca’mBie. v. a. To mangle; to maul. 

My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it /cambled 
and cut before it was at its growth. Mortimer. 

Sca/MBLER, 7. f. [Scottifh.] A bold intruder upon one’s ge- 
nerofity or table. 

Sca’MBLINGLY. adv. [from fambling.] With turbulence and 
noife ; with intrufive audacioufnefs, 

SCAMMO'NIATE. adj. [from fcammony.] Made with fcam- 
mony. 

It EF be excited by a local, /cammoniate, or other acrimo- 
nious medicines. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

SCA’/MMONY. n». fi {Latin ; fcammonce, French.] A con- 
creted refinous juice, light, tender, friable, of a greyifh-brown 
colour, and difagreeable odour. It flows upon incifion of the 
root of a kind of convolvulus, that grows in many parts of 
Afia. Treviur. 

To SCA'MPER. v.n. [ fchampen, Dutch; fcampare, Italian.] 
To fly with {peed and trepidation. 

A fox feized upon the fawn, and fairly /campered away with 


Tu Ve 


him. LEftrange. 
You. will fuddenly take a refolution, in your cabinet of 
Highlanders, to /camper off with your new crown. Addifan. 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he'll 2pproach, 
And as you're fcamp’ring {top you in your coach. King. 
To Scan. v. a. [ fcandre, French ; fcando, Latin.] 
1. To examine a verfe by counting the feet. 
Harry, whofe tuneful and well meafur’d fong 
Firft taught our Englifh mufick how to fpan 
Words with juft note and accent, not to /can 
With Midas’ ears, committing fhort and long. Milton. 


‘They fean their verfes upon their fingers, run after con- 
ceits and glaring thoughts. Walp. 
2. 10 cxamine nicely, 
So he goes to heav’n, 
And fo am I reveng’d: that would be fiam d. Shakef. Ham. 
The reft the great archite&@ 

Did wifely to conceal; and not divulge 

His fecrets to be /cann'd by them, who ought 

Rather admire. Milton’ s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
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Every man has fome cuilts, which he defires fhould not ce 
rigoroufly fanned ; and therefore, by the rule of charity and 
juftice, ought not to do that which he would not fufter. 

Government of the Tengue, 

At the final reckoning, when all mens actions fhall be 
feanned and judged, the great king fhall pafs his fentence, ac- 
cording to the good men have done, or neglected to do. Ca/am. 

Sir Roger expofing his palm, they crumpled it into all 
fhapes, and diligently Scanned every wrinkle that could be 
made in it. Addi)in. 

The actions of men in high ftations are all confpicuous, 
and liable to be /canned and fifted. Atterbury. 

In full fruition of fuccefsful pow’r, 

One moment and one thought might let him /can 

The various turns of life, and fickle ftate of man. 
SCA’NDAL. n.f. [oxadvdarov; Seandle, French. ] 
1. Offence given by the faults of others. 

His luftful orgies he enlarg’d 

Even to the hill of fandal, by the grove 

Of Moloch homicide. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.is 
2. Reproachful alperfion; opprobrious cenfure ; infamy. 

If black fcandal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Your meer enforcement fhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shak, R.III. 

My known virtue is from /candal free, 

And leaves no fhadow for your calumny. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Jn the cafe of /candal, we are to reflect how men ought to 
judge. Regers’s Sermons. 

To Sca’npaL. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat oppro- 
brioufly ; to charge falfely with faults. 
You repin’d, 
Scandal’d the fuppliants ; for the people call’d them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after ftandal them. Shak. Julius Cæfar. 
To ScA'NDALIZE. v. a. [cxavdrrilo; feandalifer, French ; 
from fcandal ] 
1. To offend by fome action fuppofed criminal. 

I demand who they are whom we fcandalize by ufing harm- 
lefs things ? Among ourfelves, that agree in this ule, no man 
will fay that one of us is offenfive and fcandalous unto an- 
other. Hooker.. 

It had the excufe of fome bafhfulnefs, and care not to fcan- 
dalize others. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Whoever confiders the injuftice of fome minifters, in thofe 
intervals of parliament, will not be /candalized at the warmth 
and vivacity of thofe meetings. Clarendon. 

Many were fcandalized at the perfonal Slander and reflection 


Prior. 


flung out by /candalizing libellers. Addifon. 
2. To reproach; to difgrace; to defame. 
Thou do’ft appear to fcandalize 

The publick right, and common caufe of kings. Daniel. 


Sca’npaLous. adj. [ fcandaleux, French; from fcandal. ] 
1. Giving publick offence. 

Nothing /candalous or offenfive unto any, efpecially unto 
the church of God: all things in order, and with {cemli- 
nefs. Fivoker. 

Something favouring 
Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you, 
Yea, /candalous to the world. Shake[p. Winter's Tale. 
2. Opprobrious; difgraceful. 
3. Shameful ; openly vile. 
You know the /candalous meannefs of that proceeding, 


which was ufed. Pope. 
Sca’NDALoUSLY. adv. [from feandalous.] 
1. Cenforioufly ; opprobrioufly. 
Shun their fault, who, /candalou/ly nice, 
Will needs miftake an author into vice. Pope. 


2. Shamefully ; ill to a degree that gives publick offence. 
His difcourfe at table was /candalou/ly unbecoming the dig- 
nity of his ftation; noife, brutality, and obfcenenefs, Swift. 
Sca/’NDALOUSNESS. "n. f. [from fcandalous.} The quality of 
giving publick offence. 
Sca‘nsion. n. f. [ fcanfir, Latin.) The aét or practice of fcan- 
ning a verfe. 
To SCANT. v.e. [zercænan, Saxon, to break; /taaner, Da- 
nifh, to fpare.] ‘Yo limit; to ftraiten. 
You think 
I will your ferious and great bufinefs cant, 
For fhe is with me. Shake[peare’s Othello. 
They need rather to be /canted in their nourifhment than 
replenifhed, to have them (weet. Bacon’s Nat. Hiffory. 
We might do well to think with ourfelves, what time of 
ftay we would demand, and he bade us not to fiant our- 
felves. Bacon. 
Looking on things through the wrong cnd of the perfpec- 


tive, which fants their dimenfions, we neglect and contemn 
thei z Glanv. Scepj. 


Starve 
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Starve them, 
For fear the ranknefs of the fwelling womd 
Should /cant the palage and confine the room. Dryden. 
l am /canted in the pleafure of dwelling on your actions. 
Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
Scant. adj. [from the verb.} 
1. Wary 3 not liberal; parcimomious. 
From this tine, 
Be fomewhat /canter of your maiden prefence. Shake/p. 
2. Not plentiful; fcarce; lefs than what is proper or competent. 
White is a penurious colour, and where moifture is ftant : 
fo blue violets, and other flowers, if they be ftarved, turn pale 
and white. Bacon’s Natural Hi/ftory. 
A fingle violct tranfplant: 
The ftrength, the colour, and the fize, 
All which before was poor and /cant, 


Redoubles ftill and multiplies. Donne. 
To find out that, 

in fuch a fcant allowance of ftar-light, 

Would over-tafk the beft land-pilot’s art. Milton: 


Scant. adv. [from the adjective.] Scarcely ; hardly. 

The people, befide their travail, charge, and long attend- 
ance, received of the bankers ftant twenty fhillings for 
thirty. Camden's Remains. 

We fcant read in any writer, that there have been feen any 
people upon the fouth coaft. Abbot's Defeript. of the World. 

A wild pamphlet, befides other malignities, would feant al- 
low him to be a gentleman. Wotton. 

O’er yonder hill does /cant the dawn appear. Gay. 
Sca/nvTILy. adv. [from fcanty. } 
1. Sparingly ; niggardly. 
He fpoke 
Scantily of me, when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
2. Narrowly; not plentifully. 
Sca/nTINess. n. f. [from /canty.] 
1. Narrownefs; want of {pace; want of compals. 

Virgil has fometimes two of them ina line ; but the /canti- 
nefs of our heroick verfe is not capable of receiving more than 
one. Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatnels. 

Alexander was much troubled at the /cantine/s of nature 

itfelf, that there were no more worlds for him to difturb. South. 
Sca NTLET. n.f. [corrupted, as it feems, from fcantling.] A 
{mall pattern ; a {mall quantity ; a little piece. 

While the world was but thin, the ages of mankind were 
longer ; and asthe world grew fuller, fo their lives were fuc- 
ceffively reduced to a fhorter /cantlet, ’till they came to that 
time of life which they now have. Haie. 

ScCA'NTLING. 1. f. [efthantillon, French ; ciantellino, Italian. ] 
1. A quantity cut for a particular purpofe. 
’Tis hard to find out a woman that’s of a juft fcantling for 
her age, humour, and fortune, to make a wife of. 
L’Eftrange. 
2. A certain proportion. 
The fuccefs, 
Although particular, fhall give a /cantling l 
Of good or bad unto the gencral. Shak. Troil. and Creff: 
3. A {mall quantity. 
Reduce defires to narrow /cantlings and {mall proportions. 
Taylir’s Rule of living ho'y. 

A feantiing of wit lay gafping for life, and greaning beneath 
a heap of rubbifh. Dryden. 

In this narrow /cantling cf capacity, we enjoy but one plea- 
fure at once. Locke. 

Sca’NTLY. adv. [from /cant.] 
1. Scarcely ; hardly, 

England, in the opinion of the popes, was preferred, be- 
caufe it contained in the ecclefiaftical divifion two large pro- 
vinces, which had their feveral /egati nati; whereas France 
had fcantly one. Camden's Remains. 

2. Narrowly; penurioufly ; without amplitude. 
My eager love, I'll give myfelf the lye; 
The very hope is a full happinefs, 
Yet cantly meafures what | fhall poffefs. Dryden. 
Sca’stwess. x. fe [from fcant.] Narrownefs; meanne(s; 
fmalnefs. 

He was a man of a fierce fpirit, and of no evil difpofition, 
faving that he thought /caztne/s of eftate too great an evil. 

: Hayward. 

Did we but compare the miferable /cantne/s of our capaci- 
ties with the vaft profundity of things, truth and modefty 
would teach us wary language. Glanv. Scep/: 

Sca’nry. adj. [The fame with /cant. ] 
1. Narrow; {mall ; wanting amplitude; fhort of quantity fuf- 
ficient. 

As long as one can increafe the number, he will think the 
idea he hath a little too /canty for pofitive infinity. Locke. 

His dominions were very narrow and fcanty; for he had not 
the poffeffion of a foot of land, ’till he bought a field of the 
fons of Heth. Locke, 
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Now fiantier limits the proud arch confine; 

And {carce are feen the proftrate Nile and Rhine; 

A {mall Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 

2. Small; poor; not copious; not ample. 

Their language being /canty, and accommodated only to the 
few neceflarics of a needy fimple life, had no words in it to 
ftand for a thoufand. Locke: 

‘There remained few marks of the old tradition, fo they 
had narrow and /eanty conceptions of providence. /oodward. 

‘They with fuch /canty wages pay 

The bondage and the flavery of years. 

. Sparing; niggardly; parcimonious. 
3 Tn ithe 5 Siar of difficulty, be not too /canty of 
= words, but rather become copious in your language. WF atts. 
To Scare. v.a. [contracted from ¢fcape.] Lo efcape; to 
avoid; to fhun; not to incur; to fly. 

What, have I /caped love-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a fubject for them? Shake/peare. 

I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I /cape hanging. Shak. 

What can ’/cape the eye 


Pope. 


S wift. 


Of God all-feeing? , Milton. 
ToScare. v. n.. To get away from hurt or danger: 
Could they not fall unpity’d on the plain, 
But flain revive, and, taken, Jcape again. Dryden. 


Scape. n.f. [from the verb.) 
i. Efcape; flight trom hurt or danger; the act of declining or 
running from danger ; accident of fafety. 
I {poke of moft difaftrous chances, 
Of hair-breadth /eapes in th’ imminent deadly breach. Shak. 
2. Means of &fcape; evafion. 
Having purpos’d falfhood, you 
Can have no way but falfhood to be true! 
Vain lunatick, againft thefe /capes I could 
Difpute, and conquer, if I would. 
3. Negligent freak. 
No natural exhalation in the fky, 
No /cape of nature, no diftemper’d day, 
But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. 
4. Loofe act of vice or lewdnefs. 
A bearne! a very pretty bearne! fure fome fcape : though I 
am not bookifh, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the 


Scate. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 


Donne. 


Shakefpeare. 


Thou lurk’dft 

In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 

Some beauty rare, Califto, Clymene: 

Too long thou laid’ft thy /capes on names ador’d. 

SCA PULA. n.f. [Latin.] ‘The thoulder-blade. 

The heat went off from the parts, and fpread up higher to 

the breaft and fcapula. l Wijeman. 
ScA'PULAR. 2 adj. [ fcapulaire, Fr. from fcapula, Lat.) Re- 
Sca'PULARY. § lating or belonging to the fhoulders. l 

The humours difperfed through the branches of the axil- 
lary artery to the /capulary branches. Wifeman of Ulcers. 

The vifcera were counterpoifed with the weight of the /ca- 
pular part. Derham 

SCAR. n. f. [from efchar, efcare, French; exxdea.] A mark 
made by a hurt or fire; a cicatrix. 
Scratch thee but witha pin, and there remains 
Some /car of it. Shake/p. As you like it. 
The foft delicious air, 

To heal the /cars of thefe corrofive fires, : 

Shall breathe her balm. Milton: 

It may be ftruck out of the omnifciency of God, and leave 
no fear nor blemifh behind. More. 

This earth had the beauty of youth and bloaming nature, 
and not a wrinkle, fcar, or fracture on all its body. Burnet. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs ftypticks are often infig- 
hificant ; and if they could operate upon the affected part, fo 
far as to make a fcar; when that fell off, the difeafe would re- 
turn. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Scar. v.a. [from the noun.) To mark as with a fore or 
wound. 
Yet I’ll not fhed her blood, 
Nor fear that whiter fkin of her’s than fnow, 
And fmooth as monumental alabafter. Shake/p. Othel’o. 
ScA’RaB. n. f.. [ fearabée, Fr. fcarabeus, Latin.] A beetle; 
an infect with fheathed wings. 

A fmall jcarab is bred in the very tips of elm-leaves: thefe 
leaves may be obferved. to be dry and dead, as alfo turgid, in 
which lieth a dirty, whitifh, rough maggot, from which pro- 
ceeds a beetle. Derham’s Phyfico-Theolozy. 

SER AMONG n. f. [efcarmouche, Fr.) A buffoon in motly 
refs. 

It makes the folemnities of juftice pageantry, and the bench 
reverend poppets, or /carumouches in {carlet, Collier. 

SCARCE. ad). [ fear/o, Italian; fchaers, Dutch. ] 
1. Not plentiful. 

i Swede will no more fell you his hemp for lefs filver, be- 

caule you tell him Glver is fearcer now in England, and therc- 
23 F fore 


Milton. 
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fore rifen one fifth in value, than a tradefman of London will 
fell his commodity cheaper to the Ifle of Man, becaufe money 
is fcarce there. Locke. 
2. Rare; not common. 
The /carce/? of all is a Peftennius Niger on a medallion well 
preferved. Addijon, 
Suh oe adv, [from the adjective] 
1. Hardly; fcantly. 
A thing which we fo little hoped to fee, that even they 
which beheld it done /carcely believed their own fenfes, Hooker. 
When we our betters fee bearing our woes, 
We fcarcely think our miferies our foes. Shak. King Lear. 
Age, which unavoidably is but one remove from death, 
and confequently fhould have nothing about it but what looks 
like a decent preparation for it, fearce ever appears, of late 
days, but in the high mode, the flaunting garb, and utmoft 
gaudery of youth. South, 
You neither have enemies, nor can /carce have any. Dryd, 
2. With difficulty. 
He /carcely knew him, ftriving to difown 
His blotted form, and blufhing to be known. 
Slowly he fails, and /carcely ftems the tides 3 
The preffing watcr pours within her fides, 
an be [om da) 
J. Smalnefs of quantity; not plenty ; penury. 
Scarcity and want fhall fhun you; 
Ceres’ bleffing fo is on you. Shakefpeare. 
Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea: to paint a fair 
one, ‘tis neceflary for me to fee many fair ones; but, becaufe 
there is fo great a /carcity of lovely women, I am conftrained 
to make ufe of one certain idea, which I have formed in my 
fancy. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
Corn does not rife or fall by the differences of more or lefs 
plenty of money, but by the plenty and /carcity that God 


Dryden, 
Dryden, 


fends. Locke. 
In this grave age, when comedies are few, 
We crave your patronage for one that’s new, 
And let the /carcene/s recommend the fare. Addifon. 


‘They drink very few liquors that have not lain in frefco, in- 
fomuch that a fcarcity of {now would raife a Mutiny at 


Naples. Adaifon. 
2. Karenefs ; infrequency ; not commonnefs. 

They that find fault with our ftore, fhould be leaft willing 

to reprove our /carcity of thank{givings. Hooker. 


Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by its fcarcene/s, 
it is hard not to give a man leave to love that moft which is 
moft ferviceable. Collier on Pride. 

ToSCARE. v.a. [ fcorare, Italian, Skinner.] To fright; to 
frighten ; to affright; to terrify ; to ftrike with fudden fear. 

They have /cared away two of my beft fheep, which, I 
fear, the wolf will fooner find than the mafter, Shake/peare. 

Poor Tom hath been fared out of his good wits. Shake/p, 

My grained afh an hundred times hath broke, 

And fcar’d the moon with fplinters. Shak. Coriolanus. 

The noife of thy crofs-bow 

Will care the herd, ‘and fo my fhoot is loft. Shakef. H. VI. 

Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from corn and fruit; and 
fome report that the head of a wolf, whole, dried, and hanged 
up in a dovehoufe, will /care away vermin. Bacon. 

The wing of the Irifh was fo grievoufly either galled or 
feared therewith, that being ftrangers, and in a manner neu- 
trals, they had neither good heart to go forward, nor good 
liking to ftand ftill, nor good affurance to run away. Hayward, 

The light 
Waves threaten now, as that was fear’d by fire. Waller: 
_ One great reafon why mens good purpofes fo often fail, is, 
that when they are devout, or feared, they then in the general 
refolve to live religioufly. Calamy’s Sermons. 

Let wanton wives by death be fcar’d ; 

But, to my comfort, I’m prepar’d, 

SCA’RECROW. n. f. [ ftare and crow.] An image or clapper fet 
up to fright birds: thence any vain terrour. 
Thereat the /carecrow waxed wond’rous proud, 

Through fortune of his firft adventure fair, 

And with big thundering voice revil’d him loud. Fa. Queen. 
_ No eye hath feen fuch /carecrows : PIL not march through 
Coventry with them, that’s flat. Shakefp. Henry 1V. 

We muft not make a fcarecrcw of the law, 

Sctting it up to fear the birds of prey, 

And let it keep one fhape, ’till cuftom make it 


Prior. 


Their pearch, and not their terrour. Shake/peare. 
any of thofe great puns, wanting powder and fhot, ftood 

but as cyphers and fearecrows. Raleigh, 
A fearectow fet to frighten fools away. Dryden, 


Sca/REFIRE, 1», f [fcare and fire.] A fright by fire; a fire 
breaking out fo as to raife terrour. 
The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, ferve for 
many kind of advertifements; and bells ferve to proclaim a 
frarefire, and in fome places watcr-breaches, Holder. 
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SCARF. n.f. [eftharfe, French.] Any thing that hangs loofe 
upon the fhoulders or drefs. 
The matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their /carfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he pafs’d. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Will you wear the garland about your neck, or under your 


arm, like a lieutenant’s fearf ? Shake/peare. 
Iris there, with humid bow, 
Waters th’ odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 
Than her purfled Scarf can fhow. Milton, 


Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having placed Ariadne 
on one of the borders of the piure, gave her a fiarf of a 


vermilion colour upon a blue drapery. Dryden. 
The ready nymphs receive the crying child ; 
They fwath’d him with their fearfs. Dryden. 


My learned correfpondent writes a word in defence of large 
fearves. Spectator. 
Put on your hood and farf, and take your pleafure. Swift. 
To Scarr. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To throw loofely on. 
My fea-gown /carft about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find them out: Shake/p. Hamlet. 
2. To drefs in any loofe vefture. 
How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The farfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Huge’d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind ! Shakefpeare. 
Come, feeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shak. Macbeth. 
Sca’RFSKIN. n.f. [ /carf and fkin.) The cuticle; the epider- 
mis; the outer fcaly integuments of the body. 

The fcarfskin, being uppermoft, is compofed of feveral lays 
of {mall fcales, which lie thicker according as it is thicker in 
one part of the body than another: between thefe the excre- 
tory ducts of the miliary glands of the true fkin open. Cheyne. 

SCARIFICA'TION. 7. f. [ fearificatio, Lat. Jearification, French; 
from fcarify.]_ Incifion of the fkin with a lancet, or fuch like 
inftrument. It is moft praétifed in cupping. Quincy. 

Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, the Scarifi- 
cation ought to be made with crooked inftruments. Arbuthnot. 

SCARIFICA’TOR. n. f. [from /carify.) One who {carifies. 

Sca’RIFIER. n. f. [from fcarify.} 

1. He who fcarifies. 

2. The inftrument with which fcarifications are made. 

ToSCA‘RIFY, v.a. [ fearifico, Lat. fearifier, Fr.] To let blood 
by incifions of the fkin, commonly after the application of 
cupping-plaffes, per 

Wafhing the falts out of the efchar, and fcarifying it, I 
drefled it. Wrifeman’s Surgery: 

You quarter foul language upon me, without knowing whe- 
ther I deferve to be cupped and /carified ut this rate. Spectator. 

SCA'RLET. 2. f. [efcarlate, French ; fcarlato, Ital.] A colour 
deeply red, but not fhining; cloath dyed with a fcarlet colour. 
If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of /carlet, 
Farewel nobility. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
As a bull 

Amid’ the circus roars ; provok’d from far 

By fight of /carlet and a fanguine war. Dryden. 

Would it not be infufferable for a ‘learned profeffor, and 
that which his /car/et would blufh at, to have his authority of 
forty years ftanding in an inftant overturned. Lecke. 

SCARLET. adj. [from the noun.] Of the colour of fcarlet; 
red deeply died. 
I conjure thee, 
By her high forehead and her /carlet lip. Shak. Ro. and Ful. 
Thy ambition, 

Thou /carlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 

Of noble Buckingham. Shak. Henry VIII. 

The Chinefe, who are of an ill complexion, being olivafter, 
paint their cheeks farter. Bacon. 

The /carlet honour of your peaceful gown. Dryden. 
SCA/RLETBEAN. n. f. [ fcarlet and bean.] A plant. 

The /carletbean has a red hufk, and is not the beft to eat in 
the fhell, as kidneybeans; but is reputed the beft to be eaten 
in Winter, when dry and boiled. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Sca'RLRTOAK. n.f. The ilex. A fpecies of oak. 
+ 
eat bn J. [For fkirmith. Spen/er.] 
Such cruel game my /carmages difarms ; 
Another war, and other weapons I, 
Do love, when love does give his fweet alarms. Fa. ane”: 
SCARP. n. f. [efarpe, French.) The flope on that fide o £ 
ditch which is next to a fortified place, and looks ae è 
the fields. MEPR f ; 
Scatcu. nf. [ cfeache, French.] A kind of hor h: ne 
bridles, - he fi Pa. 
Sca’tcHes. n. f. [chaffes, French.] Stilts to put the es 
alk in dirty places. s i ; ; 
SCA d t iden, Swedifh ; Jid, Mlandick.] A kind of 
wooden fhoe, with a ftcel plate underneath, on which they 
flide we the ice. To 
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To ScATE. v. ». [from the noun.] To flide on fates, 
Scare. n.f. [ /quatus, Latin. ] A filh of the fpecies of 


thornback. r : ‘ : 
Sca’rrerous. adj. [from /catebra, Latin.] Abounding with 
fprings. Dict. 


To SCATH. v.a. [yceaðan, ycaðan, Saxon; fehaeden, Dut.] 
To waftc; to damage; to deitroy. 
As when heaven's fire 
Hath /cath'd the foreft oaks, or mountain pines, 
With finged top their ftately growth, thouch bare, 
Stands on the blafted heath. Milton’s Parad. Loft, bi. 
Scatu. n.f [ycead, Saxon.] Wafte; damage; mifchief; 
depopulation. scath in Scotland denotes {poil or damage: as, 
he bears the cath and the fcorn. A proverb. 
She fuborned hath 
This crafty meflenger, with letters vain, 
To work new woe and unprovided fath. Fairy Queen. 
The ear that budded fair is burnt and blafted, 
And all my hoped gain is turn’d to /cath. Spenfer. 
He bore a fpiteful mind againft king Edward, doing him 
all the {ath that he could, and annoying his territories. Spenfer. 
My proud one doth work the greater /cath, 
Through fweet allurement of her lovely hue. Spenfer. 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing great fèath 
to the lurk, the great warrior Soliman, with a mighty army, 
fo overlaid them, that he won the ifland from them. Knolles. 
Still preferv’d from danger, harm, and /cath, 
By many a fea and many an unknown fhore. Fairfax. 
Sca’THFUL. adj. [from /cuth.] Mifchievous; deftructive. 
A bawbling veffel was he captain of, 
For fhallow draught, and bulk unprizable, 
With which fuch /cathful grapple did he make, 
That-very envy, and the tongue of lofs, 
Cried fame and honour on him. —Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
To SCA’TTER. v.a. [ycatenan, Saxon ; /chatteren, Dutch. ] 
1. To throw loofely about ; to fprinkle. 
Where cattle paftur’d late, now /catter’d lies 


With carcafes and arms th’ enfanguin'd field. Milton. 
Teach the glad hours to /catter, as they fly, 
Soft quiet, gentle love, and endle(s joy. Prior. 
Corruption, ftill 
Voracious, fwallow’d what the liberal hand 
Of bounty fatter d o'er the favage year. Thomfon. 


2. To diffipate; to difperfe. 

A king, that fitteth in the throne of judgment, fcattereth 
away all evil with his eyes. Prov. xx. 8. 

The Lord hall caufe his glorious voice to be heard with 
fiattering and tempeft and ftones. If. xxx. 30. 

Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were /cattered 
from Saul. 1 Sa. xiii, 8. 

Adam by this from the cold fudden damp 

Recovering. and his (catter’d {p'rits return’d. Malton. 

3- To fpread thinly. 
Why fhould my mufe enlarge on Libyan fwains, 
Their /catter’d cottages and ample plains. Dryden. 
To Sca’tter. v n. Tobe diffipated; to be difperfed. 

Sound diffufeth itfelf in rounds; but if that which would 
fatter in open air, be made to go into a canal, it gives greater 
force to the found. Bacon. 

The fun 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the /cattering clouds. Thom. 
Sca'TTERINGLY. adv. [from fcattering.} Loofely ; difperfedly. 

The Spaniards have here and there /catteringly, upon the 
fea-coafts, fet up fome towns. Abbot. 

Thofe drops of prettinefs, /catteringly {prinkled amongft the 
creatures, were defigned to defecate and exalt our conceptions, 
not to inveigle or detain our paffions. Boyle. 

ScCa'TTERLING. n.f. [from featter.) A vagabond; one that 
has no home or fettled habitation. 

Such lofels and f atterlinys cannot eafily, by any ordinary 
officer, be gotten, when challenged for any fuch faét, Spenjer. 

Gathering unto him all the /catterlings and outlaws out of all 
the woods and mountains, in which they long had lurked, he 
marched forth into the Englith pale. Spenfer on Ireland. 

SCATU‘RIENT. ad). [ fcaturiens, Latin. ] Springing as a foun- 

tain. Di&. 

ScarurrGinous. adj. [from fcaturigo, Latin.] Full of {prings 

= or fountains. Dia. 

Sca’vencER. 7. j. [from ycaran, to fhave, perhaps to fwcep, 

Saxon.] A petty magiftrate, whofe Province is to keep the 
{treets clean. 

Since it is made a labour of the mind, as to inform mens 
judgments, and move their affections, to refolve difficult places 
of Scripture, to decide and clear off controverfies, I cannot 
fee how to be a butcher, /cavenger, or any other fuch trade, 
does at all qualify men for this work. South's Sermons. 


Fafting s nature’s /cavenger. Baynard. 
Dick the faveiger, with equal grace, 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face. Swift. 


SCE'LERAT. n. J [ French; feeleratus, Latin.) A vil- 
Jain; a wicked wretch. A word introduced unncccflarily 
from the French by a Scottifh author. 


Scelerats can by no arts {tifle the cries of a wounded con- 
{cicnce. Cheyne. 
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Sce'nary. n. f. [from fene] 
1. The appearances of p'ace or things. 

He mutt gain a relifh of the works of nature, and be 
converfant in the various /ernury of a country lite.  Addi'on. 

2. The reprefentation of the place in which an a@ion is per- 
formed. 

The progrefs of the found, and the /cexar: of the border- 
ing regions, are imitated from Æn. vil. on the founding the 
horn of Alecto. Pope. 

3. The : ifpofition and confecution of the fcenes of a play. 
To make a more perfect model of a piture, is, in the 
language of poets, to draw up the fcenary of a play. Dryden. 
SCENE. 2. /. [ feana, Latin; cunin; feere, French. ] 
1. The ftage ; the theatre of dramatick poetry. 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 

A fylvan jcexe; and as the ranks afcend 

Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 

Of ftateliett view. Ali'ten, 

2. The general appearance of any action; the whole contexture 
of objects; adifplay; a feries; a regular difpofition. 


Now prepare thee for another jeene. Milton, 
A mute /cene of forrow, mixt with fear ; 

Still on the table lay the unfinifh’d cheer. Dryden. 
A larger /cene of aciion is difplay’d, 

And, rifing hence, a greater work is weigh’d. Dryden. 

Ev'ry {ev’ral place muft be 

A fcene of triumph and revenge to me. Dryden. 
When rifing Spring adorns the mead, 

A charming /cene of nature is difplay'd. Dryden: 


Eternity! thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untry’d beings, 

Through what new feere: and changes muft we pafs! Addif. 

About eight miles diftance from Naples lies a very noble 
feene of antiquities: what they call Virgils tomb is the 
firft. Addi,on on Italy. 

Say, fhepherd, fay, are thefe relettions true? ? 

Or was it but the woman’s fear that drew 

This cruel /cene, unjutt to love and you. 

3. Part of a play. 
It fhall be fo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
The /cene you play were mine. Shake'p. Winter's Tale. 
Our author would excufe thefe youthful /cenes 
Begotten at his entrance. © Granville, 
4. So much of an aé of a play as paffes between the fame per- 
fons in the fame place. 
If his characters were good, 

The fcenes entire, and freed from noife and blood, 

The action great, yet circumfcrib’d by time, 

The words not forc’d, but fliding into rhime, 

He thought, in hitting thefe, his bufinefs done. 

5. The place reprefented by the ftage. 
The king is fet from London, and the ene 
Is now tranfported to Southampton. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
6. The hanging of the theatre adapted to the play. 
The alteration of /cenes feeds and relieves the eye, before it 
be full of the fame object. Bacon, 
ScE'NICK. adj. [ cenigque, Fr. from feene.] Dramatick; theatrical. 
With feenick virtue charm the rifing age. Ancnym. 
SCENOGRA’PHICAL. adj. Í oxnvq and yexOw.} Drawn in 
perfpective. 
SCENOGRA‘PHICALLY. adv. [from Jeenographical.] 
fpe&ive. 

If the workman be fkilled in perfpective, more than one 
face may be reprefented in our diagram Jeenographically. Mort. 

SCE'NOGRAPHY. n.f. [cxn and yedbw; fcenographie, Pr. ] 
The art of perfpective. 

SCENT. x. f. [ jentir, to fmell, French.] 

1. The power of fmelling ; the fmell. 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, croffes and con- 
founds her former track, and ufes all poffible methods to divert 
the /cent. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. The object of {mell ; odour good or bad, 
Belman cried upon it at the meereft lofs, 4 

And twice to-day pick’d out the dulleft fcent. Shake/peare, 

The plague, they report, hath a fcent of the fmell of a mel- 
low apple. Bacon. 

Good earth, newly turned up, hath a frefhnefs and good 


Prior. 5 


Dryden, 


In per- 


fent. Bacon. 
Good /cents do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. Davies, 
Partake 

The feafon, prime for fweeteft /cents and airs, Milton. 
Exulting, ’till he finds their nobler fenfe 

Their difproportion’d {peed does recompenfe ; 

Then curfes his confpiring feet, whofe feent 

Betrays that fafety which their fwiftnefs lent, Denham 

a an health, 
ts duteous handmaid, through the air im rov'd 

With lavith hand me ambrolial. È ‘ Prior, 


3. Chace followed by the fmell. 
He gained the obfervations of innumerable ages, and tra- 
velled upon the fame feent into /Ethiopia. Temple. 
To 
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To Scent. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fmell ; to perceive by the nofe. 
So /cented the grim feature, and upturn’d 

His noftrils wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milton's Par. Lof. 
2. To perfume; or to imbue with odour good or bad. 

Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and /cent the facred ground, Dryd. 
He fpies 

His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries 5 

A gen’rous pack, or to maintain the chace, 

Or {nuff the vapour from the /cented grafs. Addifon. 
Sce’ntess, adj. [from /cent.] Inodorous; having no {mell. 
SCE’PTRE. n.f. [feeptrum, Latin; feeptre, Fr.] The enfign 

of royalty born in the hand. 
Nor fhall proud Lancafter ufurp my right, 
Nor hold the /ceptre in his childith fift. Shak. Henry VI. 
Thou /ceptre’s heir, 
That thus affect’{t a fheephook. Shakefpeare. 
s How, beft of kings, do’ft thou a /ceptre bear ! 

How, beft of poets, do’ft thou laurel wear ! 

But two things rare the fates had in their ftore, 

And gave thee both, to fhew they could no more. B. Fohn/. 

The /ceptre bearers lent 
Their tree attendance. Chapman’ s Odyffèy. 
The parliament prefented thofe acts which were prepared 
by them to the royal /ceptre, in which were fome laws reftrain- 
ing the extravagant power of the nobility. Clarendon. 

The court of Rome has, in other inftances, fo well attefted 

its good managery, that it is not credible crowns and /ceptres 
are conferred gratis. Decay of Piety. 
Sce/PTRED. adj. [from fceptre.] Bearing a {ceptre. 
The fceptred heralds call 
To council, in the city-gates. Mi'ton’s Paradife Loft. 
To Britain’s queen the /cepter’d fuppliant bends, 

To her his crowns and infant race commends. 
SCE'PTICK. n.f See SKEPTICK, 

ScHe/DuLe. n. f. [ fchedula, Latin ; fchedule, French.] 
1. A {mall fcroll. 

The firft publifhed /chedules being brought to a grave knight, 

he read over an unfavory fentence or two, and delivered back 

the libel. Hooker. 


Tickel. 


All ill, which all 

Prophets or poets fpake, and all which fhall 

B annex’d in /chedules unto this by me, 

Fall on that man. 

2. A little inventory. 
I will give out /chedules of my beauty: it fhall be invento- 
ried, and every particle and utenfil label’d to my will. Shaé. 
SCHE'MATISM. 7. f. [oxnuwalicuos.} Combination of the 
afpects of heavenly bodies; particular form or difpofition of a 
thing. 

Every particle of matter, whatever form or /chemati/m 
it puts on, muft in all conditions be equally extended, and 
therefore take up the fame room. Creech. 

ScHe/MATIST. n. f. [from /cheme.] A projector; one given to 
forming {chemes. 

SCHEME. n. f. [cxnpx.] 

I. A plan; a combination of various things into one view, de- 
fign, or purpofe; a fyftem. 

Were our fenfes made much quicker, the appearance and 
outward /cheme of things would have quite another face to us, 
and be inconfiftent with our well being. Locke. 

We fhall never be able to give ourfelves a fatisfactory ac- 
count of the divine conduct, without forming fuch a /cheme of 
things as fhall at once take in time and eternity. Atterbury. 

2. A project; a contrivance ; a defign. 

The haughty monarch was laying /chemes for fuppreffing the 
ancient liberties, and removing the ancient boundaries of king- 
doms. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

He forms the well-concerted Jeheme of mifchief ; 

Tis fix’d, ’tis done, and both are doom’d to death. Rowe. 

The ftoical /cheme of fupplying our wants by lopping of 
our defires, is' like cutting off our feet when we want 
fhoes, Swift. 

3. A reprefentation of the afpects of the celeftial bodies; any 
lineal or mathematical diagram. 

It hath embroiled the endeavours of aftrology in the erec- 
tion of fchemes, and the judgment of death and difeafes. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
It is a /cheme and face of heaven, 

As th’ afpeéts are difpos’d this even. Hudibras. 
SCHE'MER. n. f. [from /cheme.] A projector ; acontriver. 
SCHE'S1s. n.f. [ox éoss.] An habitude; ftate of any thing 

with refpeét to other things. 

If that mind which has exifting in itfelf from all eternity 
all the fimple effences of things, and confequently all their 
poflible /che/es or habitudes, fhould ever change, there would 
arife a new /chefis in the mind, which is contrary to the fup- 
pofition. . diane 

Sci/rruus. ^. f. [ farrle, French. This fhould be written ftir- 
rhus, not merely becaule it comes from cxip,0s, but becaufe c 


Donne. 
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in Engliñ has before ¢ and z the found of Sce Skertick.] 
An indurated gland. 

Any of thefe threc may degencrate into a /tirrhus, and that 

feirrbus into a cancer. Wijeman of Tumours, 
ere adj. [from fcirrbus.] Having a gland indu- 
rated. 

How they are to be treated when they are ftrumous, ftir- 
rhous, of cancerous, you may fee. Wifeman. 

SCIRRHO'SiTY. n. f: [from ferrous ] An induration of the 
glands. 

The difficulty of breathing, occafioned by fcirrhifities of the 

lands, is not to be cured. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
SCHISM. n. f. [oxicua chime, Fr.] A feparation or divi- 
fion in the church of God. 

Set bounds to our paffions by reafon, to our crrours by 
truth, and to our /chi/ms by charity. King Charles. 

Oppefe fchi/ms by unity, hypocrify by fober piety, and dce- 
bauchery by temperance. Spratt’s Sermons. 

When a /chi/in is once {pread, there grows at length a dif- 
pute which are the fchifmaticks: in the fenfe of the law the 
Schifm lies on that fide which oppofes itfelf to the religion of 
the ftate. Swift. 

ScHIsMa’TICAL, adj. [ fchifmatique, Fr. from fchi,matick.] Im- 
plying fchifm; praétifing fchifm. 

By thefe tumults all tactions, feditions, and /chimatical pro- 
pofals againft government, ecclefiaftical and civil, muft be 
backed. . King Charles. . 

Here bare anathema’s fall but like fo many bruta fulmina 
upon the obftinate and /chi/matical, who are like to think them- 
felves fhrewdly hurt by being cut off from that body which 
they chufe not to be of, and fo being punifhed into a quiet 
enjoyment of their beloved feparation. South's Sermons. 

SCHISMA’TICALLY. adv, [from /chi/matical.] Ina {chifmatical 
manner. 

Scui’smaTick. n. f. [from /chijm.] One who feparates from 
the true church. 

No known heretick nor /ch:/matick fhould be fuffered to go 


into thofe countries. Bacon. 
Thus you behold the /chifmatichs bravado’s : 
Wild fpeaks in fquibs, and Calamy in granado’s. Butler, 


The /chimaticks united in a folemn league and covenant to 
alter the whole fyftem of fpiritual government. Swift. 
To Scui/sMaTIZzE. v.a. [from /chi/m.] To commit the crime 
of fchifm; to make a breach in the communion of tha 
church. 
SCHOLAR. n.f. [ /cholaris, Latin; ecolier, French.]} 
1. One who learns of a mafter; a difciple. 
Many times that which deferveth approbation would hardly 
find favour, if they which propofe it were not to profefs them- 


felves /cholars, and followers of the ancients. Hocker. 
The /cholars of the Stagyrite, 
Who for the old opinion fight, 
Would make their modern friends confefs 
The diff’rence but from more to lefs. Prior. 


2. A man of letters. 

This fame /cholar’s fate, res angufta domi, hinders the pro- 
moting of learning. Wilkins’s Math, Magic. 

To watch occafions to correct others in their difcourfe, and 
not flip any opportunity of fhewing their talents, /cholars are 
moft blamed for. Locke. 

3. A pedant; a man of books. 

To {pend too much time in ftudies, is floth ; to make judg- 
ment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a fcholar : they 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experience. Bacon. 

4. One who has a lettered education. 

My coufin William is become a good fcholar: he is at Ox- 

ford fti!l, is he not? Shake/p. Henry VI. 
SCHO'LARSHIP. n. f. [from /cholar.] 
1. Learning; literature; knowledge. 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man of my mafter’s 
underftanding, and great /cholarfoip, who had a book of his 
own in print, fhould talk fo outragioufly. Pope. 

2. Literary education. 

This place fhould be fchool and univerfity, not needing a 

remove to any other houfe of /cholar/hip. Miitom 
3. Exhibition or maintenance for a fcholar. Ainfworth. 
ScHOLA’STICAL. adj. [ /cholafticus, Latin. ] Belonging to a 

fcholar or fchool. 
ScHoLa’sTICALLY. adv. [from /cholaftick.] According to the 

niceties or method of the fchools. i helt, 

No moralifts or cafuifts, that treat /chola/tically of juftice, 
but treat of gratitude, under that general head, as a part of 
it, South's Sermons. 

ScHoLA’sTICK. adj. [from fehola, Latin; fekolajlique, French. ] 
1. Pertaining to the fchool; practifed in {chools. 

I would render this intelligible to every rational man, how- 
ever little verfed in /chola/tick learning. Dighy on Bodies. 

Scholaflick education, like a trade, does fo fix a man in a 
particular way, that he is not fit to judge of any thing that 
lies out of that way. Burnet’s Theory of the Larth. 

2. Befitting the fchool ; fuitab'e to the fchool; pedantick; need- 


lefly {ubtle. The 
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The favour of propofing there, in convenient fort, what(ó- 
ever ye can object, which thing I have known them to grant 
of fholaftick courtefy unto ftrangers, never hath nor ever will 
be denied you. Hooker. 
Sic Francis Bacon was wont to fay, that thofe who left ufe- 
ful ftudies for ufclefs Jchola/lick (peculations, were like the 
Olympick gamefters, who abftained from neceflary labours, 
that they might be fit for fuch as were nut fo. Bacon. 
Both fides charge the other with idolatty, and that is a mat- 
ter of confcience, and not a fihola/fick nicety. Stillingfleet. 
ScHo'LIasT. n f. [ feboliafey French; feholia/tes, Latin.| A 

writer of explanatory notes. 
The title of this fatyr, in fome ancient manufcripts, was 
the reproach of idlenefs ; though in others of the /chalia/ls ’tis 


infcribed again{t the luxury of the rich. Dryden. 
What Gellius or Stobeus cook’d before, 
Orchew’d by blind o'd cholia/?s o'er ando’er. — Dunciad. 


SCHU'LION. ) n.f. [ Latin. ] A note; an explanatory ob-- 


§CHO'LIUM. § {ervation. 

Hereunto have I added a certain glofs or fcholion, for the 
expofition of old words, and harder phrafes, which manner 
of glofing and commenting will feem ftrange in our lan- 
guage. Spenjfer. 

Some caft all their metaphyfical and moral learning into the 
method of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating to 
thofe abftracted or practical fciences under theorems, problems, 
poftulates, /choliums, and corcllaries. Watts. 

ScHo'Ly. n.f. [ cholic, Fr. febolium, Latin.) An explanatory 
note. This word, with the verb following, is, I fancy, pe- 
culiar to the learned Hooker. 

He therefore, which made us to live, hath alfo taught us to 
pray, to:the end, that {peaking unto the Father in the Son’s 
own prefcript form, without /choly or glofs of ours, we may 
be fure that we utter nothing which God will deny. Hooker. 

That /choly had need of a very favourable reader, and a 
tractable, that fhould think it plain conftruGion, when to be 
commanded in the word, and grounded upon the word, are 
made all one. Hooker. 

To ScHo'Ly. v.n. [from the noun.] To write expofitions. 

The preacher fhould want a text, whereupon to 


ftholy. Hooker. 
SCHOOL. n.f. [/thola, Latin ; ecole, French. ] 
1. A houfe of difcipline and inftru&ion. 
Their age the fame, their inclinations too, 
And bred together in one /chool they grew. Dryden. 


2. A place of literary education. 
My end being private, | have not expreffed my conceptions 
in the language of the /chools. Digby. 
Writers on that fubjeét have turned it into a compofition 
of hard words, trifles, and fubtilties, for the mere ufe of the 
Schools, and that only to amufe men with empty founds. atts. 
3. A ftate of inftruction. 
The calf breed to the rural trade, 
Set him betimes to /choo/, and let him be 
Inftructed there in rules of hufbandry. Dryden. 
4. Syftem of doctrine as delivered by particular teachers. 
No craz’d brain could ever yet propound, 
Touching the foul, fo vain and fond a thought; 
But fome among thefe mafters have been found, 
Which in their /chools the felf-fame thing had taught. Davies. 
Let no man be lefs confident in his faith, concerning the 
great bleffings God defigns in thefe divine myfteries, by reafon 
of any difference in the feveral /chools of Chriftians, concern- 
ing the confequent bleffings thereof. Taylor. 
S- The age of the church, and form of theology fucceeding that 
of the fathers. 
The firft principles of Chriftian religion fhould not be farced 
with /chool points and private tenets. Sander fon. 
A man may find an infinite number of propofitions in books 
of metaphyficks, /chool divinity, and natural philofophy, and 
know as little of God, {pirits, or bodies, as he did before. Locke. 
To ScHoot. v.a. [from the noun } 
1. To inftruct ; to train. 
Una her befought to be fo good 
As in her virtuous rules to /chool her knight. Fa. Queen. 
He's gentle, never fchoold, and yet learned. Shakefpeare. 
2. To teach with fuperiority ; to tutor, ` 
You fhall go with me; 
I have fome private /cooling for you both, Shake/peare. 
Coufin, /chool yourfelf; but for your hufband, 
He’s noble, wife, judicious. Shakef. Macbeth. 
School your child, 
And afk why Gou’s anointed he revil’d. Dryden. 
If this be /chsoling, ’tis well for the confiderer: 1’)! engage 
that nọ adverfary of his hall in this fenfe ever /chool him. Att, 
SCHO/OLBOY. n. f. [chool and boy.) A boy that is in his rudi- 
ments at fchool. 
Schoolbays tears take up 
The glaffes of my fight. Shakefpeare. 
He grins, fmacks, fhrugs, and fuch an itch endures, 
As ’prentices or /choslboys, which do know 


Of fome gay fport abroad, yct dare not go. Donne. 
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A feboolbay brought his mother a book he had ftolen. E' Ef. 
Once he had heard a ;choolboy tell, 

How Semele of mortal race 

By thunder died. i Swift. 
Scuo'oLDAY. n.f. [jfeool and dey.] Age in which youth is 

fent to {chool. 
Is all forgot? 

All fchoo'days friend{hip, childhood, innocence? Shake/p. 
ScHO'OLFELLOW. n. f: [ /chool and fell.w.] Onc bred ar the 

fame {chool. 

Thy flatt’ring method on the youth purfue $ 

Join’d with his /choolfalows by two and two: 

Perluade them hrft to lead an empty wheel, 

In length of tirne produce the lab’ring yoke. Dryden. 

The emulation of /ch:ol/fellows often puts life and indultry 

into young lads. , Locke. 
Scuo/otHouse. n.f. [ fchsol and howe] Houfe of difcipline 
and inftruction. 
Fair Una ’gah Fidelia fair requeft, 

To have her knight unto her /choolhou/e plat’d. 
ScHO’OLMAN. ™. f. [ /chool and man.] í 
1- One verfed in the niceties and fubtilties of academical difpu- 

tation. ; 

The king, though no good fchcolman, converted one of 

them by difpute. Bacon. 
Unlearn’d, he knew no /choolman’s fubtle art; 
No language, but the language of the heart. 
2. One fkilled in the divinity of the {chool. 
If a man’s wit be not apt to diftinguith or find differences, 


RY pen, er. 


Pope. 


let him ftudy the /choolmen. Bacon. 
To jchoolmen l bequeath my doubtfulnefs, 
My ficknefs to phyficians. Donne: 


Men of nice palates could not relifh Ariftotle, as he was 


dreft up by the /choolmen, Baker. 
Let fubtle /choolmen teach thefe fiends to fight, 
More {tudious to divide than to unite. Pope. 


ScHOOLMA'sTER. 1./. [ /chool and mafter.] One who prefides 
and teaches in a fchool. 
I, thy /choolmafter, have made thee more profit 

Than other princes can, that have more time | 

For vainer hours, and tutors not fo careful. _ Shake/peare. 
- Adrian VI. was fometime /choolma/fer to Charles V. Knolles. 

I-be: ancient fophifts and rhetoricians lived ’till they were 
an hundred years old; and fo likewife did many of the gram- 
marians and /choolmaffers, as Orbilius. Bacon. 

A father may fee his children taught, though he himfelf 
does not turn /choolma/ter. South s Sernions 

SCHO OLMISTRESS. n. f. [ fchool and miftre/s.] A woman who 
governs a fchool. 

Such precepts I have felected from the moft confiderablë 
which we have received from nature, that exact Jehoolmifirefs. 

Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
My /choolmifireft, like a vixen Turk, 

Maintains her lazy hufband. Gay's What d’ye Call it. 
SCHREIGHT. 2. f. A fith. Ainfworth, 
Sci’acraPuy. n.f. [ fciagraphie, French; cxizyeaQia. This 

fhould be written with a 4.] 
1. [In architecture.] The profile or fection of a building, to 
{hew the infide thereof. Bailey. 
2. [In aftronomy.} The art of finding the hour of the day or 
night by the fhadow of the fun, moon, or ftars. Bailey. 
ScI’ATHERICAL. } adj. [ fcraterique, Fr. oxtatneinG.] Be- 
Scr’ATHERICK. § longing toa fun-dial. Dic. ` This fhould 
be written /kiatherical. 

There were alfo, from great antiquity, /ciatherical or fun- 
dials, by the fhadow of a {tile or gnomon denoting the hours 
of the day; an invention afcribed unto Anaxamines by Pliny. 

Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
SCIA'TICA. ) n. f. [ /ciatique, French; ifchiadica paffio, Latin. ] 
SCIA'TICK. $ The hip gout. 
Which of your hips has the moft profound /ciatica ? Shakef. 
Thou cold /ciatica, 

Cripple our fenators, that their limbs may halt 

As lamely as their manners. Shake/p. Timon. 

‘The Scythians, ufing continual riding, were generally mo- 
lefted with the /ciatica, or hip gout. Brown’s Vulg, Err. 

Rack’d with /ciatick, martyr’d with the ftone; 

Will any mortal let himfelf alone ? 

SCIA'TICAL. adj. [from /ciatica.] Afi&ing the hip. 

In obftinate fciatical pains, bliftering and cauteries have 
been found effeétual. Arbuthnot. 

SCIENCE. n.f. [ jeience, French; fcientia, Latin.] 
1. Knowledge. 

If we conceive God’s fight or /cience, before the creation of 
the world, to be extended to all and every part of the world, 
feeing every thing as it is, his prefcience or foreficht of any 
action of mine, or rather his /crence or fight; from all eternity, 
Jays no neceflity on any thing to come to pafs, any more than 
my feeing the fun move hath to do in the Moving of it. Hamm: 

2. Certainty grounded on demonftration. 
© you arrive at truth, though not at cience: 
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3. Art attained by precepts, or built on principles. 

Science perfeéts genius, and moderates that fury of the fancy 

which cannot contain itfelf within the bounds of reafon. Diyd, 
4. Any art or fpecies of knowledge. 

No fcience doth make known the firft principles, whereon 
it buildeth; but they are always taken as plain and manifeft 
in themfelves, or as proved and granted already, fome former 
knowledge having made them evident. Hooker. 

W hatfoever we may learn by them, we only attain accord- 
ing to the manner of natural /crences, which mere difcourfe of 
wit and reafon findeth out. Hooker. 

I prefent you with a man 

Cunning in mufick and the mathematicks, 

To inftrué her fully in thofe /ciences. Shake/peare. 

The indifputable mathematicks, the only /crence heaven hath 
yet vouchfafed humanity, have but few votaries among the 
flaves of the Stagirite. Glanv. Scep/. 

5. One of the feven liberal arts, grammar, rhetorick, logick, 
arithmetick, mufick, geometry, aftronomy, 
Good fenfe, which only is the gift of heav’n, 

And though no /cience, fairly worth the fev’n. 
SCIE’'NTIAL. adj. [from fcience.] Producing fcience. 

From the tree her ftep fhe turn'd ; 

But firft low reverence done, as to the pow’r 

That dwelt within; whofe prefence had infus’d 

Into the plant /ciential fap, deriv’d 

From nectar, drink of gods. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
SCIENTIFICAL. 2 adj. [ fcientifique, Fr. fcientia and facio, Lat. } 
SCIENTI'FICK. $ Producing demonftrative knowledge; pro- 

ducing certainty. 

Natural philofophy proceeding from fettled principles, 
therein is expected a fatisfation from /cientifical progreffions, 
and fuch as beget a fure or rational belief. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

No where are there more quick, inventive, and penetrating 
capacities, fraught with all kind of /cientifical knowledge. Hiwel. 

No man, who firft trafficks into a foreign country, has any 
feientifick evidence that there is fuch a country, but by report, 
which can produce no more than a moral certainty; that is, a 
very high probability, and fuch as there can be no reafon to 
except againtt. South’ s Sermons. 

The fyftems of natural philofophy that have obtained, are 
to be read morc to know the hypothefes, than with hopes to 
gain there a comprehenfive, /cientifical, and fatisfaĉtory know- 
ledge of the works of nature. Locke. 

SCIENTIFICALLY. adv. [from /centifical.] In fuch a manner 
as to produce knowledze. 

Sometimes it refts upon teftimony, becaufe it is eafier to 
believe than to be /cientifically inftru&ed. Locke. 

Scr’mirar. n.f. [Sec CimETER.] A fhort fword with a 
convex edge. 
Pll heat his blood with Greekifh wine to-night, 
Which with my /cimitar IIl cool to-morrow. Shakefpeare. 
Scr’ney Chfe. n.f. A fpecies of violet. Ainjworth. 
Scink. ». f. A cait calf. Ainfworth. In Scotland and in Lon- 
don they call it fink. 

To SCINTI'LLATE. v.n. [ fcintillo, Latin.] To fparkle; 
to emit fparks. 

SCINTILLATION. n. f. [ fcintillatio, Lat. from fcintillate.] The 
act of f{parkling; fparks emitted. 

He faith the planets /cintiliation is not feen, becaufe of their 
propinquity. Gianv. Scep/. 

Thefe /cintillaticns are not the accenfion of the air upon the 
collifion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflammable ef- 
fluences difcharged from the bodies collided. Brown, 

SCIO'LIST. n.f. [ feiolus, Latin.] One who knows many things 
fuperficially. . 

Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave birth to 
that filly vanity of impertinent citations: thefe ridiculous 
fooleries fignify nothing to the more generous difcerners, but 
the pedantry of the affected /ciali/ts. Glanv. Scepf. 

Thefe paffages, in that book, were enough to humble the 
prcfumption of our modern /cio/i/?s, if their pride were mot as 
great as their ignorance. Temple. 

Sci’oLous. adj. [ fcio'us, Latin.) Superficially or imperfeétly 
knowing. 

I could with thefe /ciolous zelotifts had more judgment joined 
with their zeal. Hewel, 

SCIO'MACHY. 7. f. [ fchiamachie, Fr. cxia and uayn.] Battle 
with afhadow. This fhould be written /Riamachy. 

To avoid this /ciomachy, or imaginary combat of words, let 
me know, fir, what you mean by the name of tyrant? Cowley. 

Scion. n f. [/cion, French.] A fmall twig taken from one 
- tree to be engrafted into another. 
Sweet maid, we marry. 

A gentle fion to the wildeft ftock ; 

And make conceive a bark of bafer kind, 

By bud of nobler race. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

March is drawn in his left hand bloffoms, and /cions upon his 
arm. i Peacham. 

The fcrons are beft of an old tree. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
SCIRE FACTAS. n.f. [Latin.} A writ judicial, in law, moft 

commonly to call a man to fhew caufc unto the court, whence 


Pope. 


SCO 


it is fent, why execution of a judgment pafled fhould not be 
made. ‘This writ is not granted before a year and a day is 
pafled, after the judgment given. Cowe/, 

Scr’ssiuLe. adj. [from feiffu:, Latin.] Capable of being di- 
vided finoothly by a fharp edge. 

The differences of imprefible and not impreffible, /ci/fble 
and not fciffible, and many other paffions of matter, are ple- 
beian notions. Pacon. 

Sci'ssıLE. adj, [ /ciffi'e, Fr. /cifflis, Latin.] Capable of being 
cut or divided fmvothly by a {harp edge. 

Animal fat is a fort of amphibious fubftance, /ciffi/e like a 
folid, and refolvcable by heat. Arbuthnct. 

Sci’ssion. n. f. [ /eijfion, French; /ciffc, Latin.) The aét of 
cutting. 

Nerves may be wounded by fciffion or pun@ture: the former 
way they are ufually cut through, and wholly ccafe from ac- 
tion. IV ifeman’s Surgery. 

Sci'ssor. #. f. [This word is varioufly written, as it is fup- 
pofed to be derived by different writers; of whom fome write 
cifors, from cad, or incido; others fiiffers, from feinds; and 
fome cijars, cizarsy or feiffars, cifeaux, Fr.) A fmall pair of 
{neers, or blades moveable on a pivot, and intercepting the 
thing to be cut. 

His beard they have fing’d off with brands of fire; 

And ever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 

Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 

My mafter preaches patience to him, and the while 

His man with /cffars nicks him for a fool. Stakefpeare. 

Wanting the fears, with thefe hands I'll tear, 

If that obftruct my fight, this load of hair. Priv, 

When the lawyers and tradefmen brought extravagant bills, 
fir Roger wore a pair of /cifars in his pocket, with which he 
would fnip a quarter of a yard off nicely. Artuthnor. 

Scr'ssure. n.f. [feiffum, Latin] A crack; a rent; a fif- 
fure. 

The breach feems like the /eiffures and ruptures of an earth- 
quake, and threatens to {wallow all that attempt to clofe it, 
and referves its cure only for omnipotence. Decay of Piety. 

SCLERO'TICK, adj. [ f-lerotique, kr. oxdneG. } Hard: an 
epithct of one of the coats of the eye. 

T he ligaments obferved in the infide of the /c/erotick tunicles 
of the eye, ferve inflead of a mufcle, by their contraction, to 
alter the figure of the eye. Ray on the Creaticn. 

ScLero Ticks. x. f- [from the adjective.] Medicines which 
harden and confolidate the parts they are applied to. Quincy. 
ToScoat. )v. a. To ftop a wheel by putting a ftone or 
To Scotcu. § piece of wood under it before. Bailey. 
To SCOFF. «v. n. [ schoppen, Dutch.] To treat with infolent 
ridicule ; to treat with contumelious language. With at. 

Of two noblemen of the Weft of England, the one was given 
to fcoff, but kept ever royal cheer in his houfe; the other would 
afk of thofe that had becn at his table, Tell truly, was there 
never a flout or dry blow given? Bacon, 

There is no greater argument of a light and inconfiderate 


perfon, than prophanely to /ceff at religion. Tillotfon. 
Such is love, 
And fuch the laws of his fantaftick empire, 
The wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 
And Jeffs at the vain wifdom of the wife. Rowe. 


Scorr. 7./. [from the verb.] Contemptuous ridicule; ex- 
preffion of fcorn; contumelious language. 
Our anf{wer therefore to their reafons is no; to their /coffs, 
nothing. Hooker. 
With /cofs and fcorns, and contumelioys taunts, 
In open market-place produc’d they me. — Svakef. H. VI. 
How could men furrender up their reafon to flattery, more 
abufive and reproachful than the rudeft /cofs and the fharpeft 
invectives ? South, 
Some little fouls, that have got a fmattering of aftronomy 
or chemiftry, for want of a due acquaintance with other 
fciences, make a fcoff at them all, in comparifon of thcir fa- 
vourite fcience. Watts. 
Sco’FFER. 2. /. [from fcof.] Infolent ridiculer; faucy fcorner; 
contumelious reproacher. 
1 muft tell you friendly in your ear, 
Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer ; 
Foul is moft foul, being found to be a /coffer. Shake/o. 
Divers have herded themfelves amongft thefe profane feof- 
fers, not that they are convinced by their reafons, but ter- 
rihed by their contumelies. Government of the Tongue. 
Confider what the apoftle tells thefe /eoffers they were igno- 
rant of, not that there was a deluge; but he tells them, that 
they were ignorant that the heavens and the earth of old were 
fo and fo conftituted. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
Sco'FFINGLY. adv. [from fcofing. ] In contempt; in ridicuie. 
Ariftotle applied He es Secffingly to the fycophants at 
Athens. Eroome s Notes to the Odeffry. 
To Scorn. v.n. [/cholilen, Dutch.] ‘Vo quarrel clamoroufly 
ly. 
a oat me, ’tis the firft time that ever 
I'm forc’d to fecld. Shakef. ee 
i€ 


SCO 


The one as famous for a folding tongue, 

As the other is for beauteous modefty. Shake/peate. 

They attacked me, fome with piteous moans, others grin- 
ning and only fhewing their tceth, others ranting, and others 
foolding and reviling. Stilitng fleet. 

Pallas meets the qucen of love ; 

For gods, we are hy Homer told, 

Can in celeftial language /cold. Swift, 

Scslding and curling are her common converfation, Swift. 

Scorn. n. f. [from the verb.] A clamourous, rude, mcan, 
low, foul-mouthed woman. 

A fhrêw in domeftick life, is now become a [cold in poli- 
ticks. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets ; 
Now finging fhrill, and fcolding oft between; 
Scolds anfwer foul-mouth’d /colds. Swift. 
Sco’tiop. n.f. [Written properly /callop.] A peétinated fhell- 
fifth. 
ScoLopENDRA. n. f. [ fcolopendre, French; oxoromevdpa. ] 
s. A fort of venomous ferpent. 
2. [Scolipendrium, Latin.] An herb. Ainfworth. 
Scomm. n.f. [Perhaps from ftomma, Latin.] A buffoon. A 
word out of ufe, and unworthy of revival. 

The feomms, or buffoons of quality, are wolvifh in con- 
verfution. L’Eftrange. 

Sconce. n. f. { fchantz, German.] 
3. A fort; a bulwark. 

Such fellows are perfect in the great commanders names, 
and they will learn you by rote where fervices were done; at 
fuch and fuch a /conce, at fuch a breach. Shak. Henry V. 

2. The head: perhaps as being the acropolis, or citadel of the 
body. A low word. 

Why does he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him 
about the /conce with a dirty fliovel, and will not tell him of 
his action of battery ? Shake/p. Hamlet. 

3. A penfile candleftick, generally with a looking-glafs to reflect 
the light. 
Golden fconces hang upon the walls, 
To light the coftly fuppers and the balls. © Dryden's Lucret. 
Triumphant Umbriel, on a /conce’s height, 
Clapp’d his glad wings, and fat to view the fight. Pope. 
Put candles into /conces. Swi/t’s Dirett. to the Butler. 
To Sconce. v.a. [A word ufed in the univerfities, and derived 
plaufibly by Stinner, whofe etymologies are generally rational, 
from fconce, as it fignifies the head ; to /conce being to fix a fine 
on any one’s head.) To mulct; tofine. A low word which 
ought not to be retained. 
Scoop. n. f. [ /choepe, Dutch.] 
1. A kind of large ladle; a veflel with a long handle ufed to 
throw cut liquar. 

They turn upfide down hops on malt-kilns, when almoft 
dry, with a /caop. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Endeavour with thy ap, or fingers, to force the ftone 
outwards. Sharp's Surgery. 

2 A fweep; a ftroke. Perhaps it fhould be fveep. 
Oh hell-kite ! ; 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 
At one fell /coop / Shake/p. Macbeth, 
To Scoop. v. a. [fchoepen, Dutch. ] 
1. To lade out. 
As by the brook he {tood, 
He /coop’d the water from the cryftal flood. Dryden’s Æn. 
2. This word feems to have not been underftood by T homfen. 
Melted Alpine fnows 
The mountain cifterns fill, thofe ample ftores 
Of water /coop’d among the hollow rocks. | 
3- To empty by lading. 
If fome penurious fource by chance appear’d, 

Scanty of waters, when you /coop’d it dry, 

And offer’d the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dafh th’ untafted moifture from him? 

4- To carry off in any thing hollow. 

A {peétator would think this circular mount had heen ac- 
tually /cooped out of that hollow fpace. Spedctatir. 

Her fore-feet are broad, that fhe may /coop away much earth 
at a time. Addijen. 

5. To cut hollow, or dcep. 

Whatever part of the harbour they /coop in, it has an in- 
fluence on all the reft; for the {ca immediately works the 
whole bottom to a level. Audi;on on Italy. 

Thofe carbuncles the Indians will /coop, fo as to hold above 
a pint. a>. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar’d 

Like a full moon, or a broad burnifh’d fhield, 

A forky ftaff we dext’roufly apply'd, 

Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 


Thomfon. 


Add: fon. 


Scoopt out the big round gelly frowwits orb, Addifon. 
lt much conduces how to fcare 

The little race of birds, that hop 

From {pray to fpray, fcosping the coftlicft fruit, 

Infatiate, undifturb’d. Philips. 


SCO 


The genius of the place 
Or helps th’ ambitious hill the heav’n to fcalē; 
Or /coops in circling theatres the vale. 
Sco’oper. n f. [from /coop.] One who fcoops. 
Scope. n. f. [ fcopus, Latin. } 
1. Aim; intention ; drift. 
Your /cope is as mine own, 
So to inforce or qualify the laws, 
As to your foul feems good. Shak. Meaf. far Meafure, 
His coming hither hath no farther /cope 

Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 

Infranchifement immediate on his knees. Shak. R. Il. 

Had the whole ft pe of the author been anfwerable to his 
title, he would have only undertaken to prove what every man 
is convinced of; but the drift of the pamphlet is to ftir up our 
compaffion towards the rebels. Addifon’s Freeholder: 

2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. x! 

The fcope of all their pleading againft man’s authority is to 
overthrow fuch laws and conftitutions in the church, as de- 
pending thereupon, if they fhould therefore be taken away, 
would leave neither face nor memory of church to continue 


Pope: 


long in the world. Heoker. 
Now was time 
' To aim their counfels to the faireft fcope. Hubberd’s Tale. 


We fhould impute the war to the ftope at which it aim- 


eth. Raleigh. 
He, in what he counfels, and in what excels, 
Miftruftful, grounds his courage on defpair, 
And utter diflolution, as the /cope 
Of all his aim. Miltons Paradife Loft. 


3. Room; fpace; amplitude of intelleCtual view. 

An heroick poet is not tied to a bare reprefentation of what 
is true, but that he might let himfelf loofe to vifionary objeéts, 
which may give him a freer /cope for imagination. Dryden. 

Thefe theorems being admitted into opticks, there would 
be core enough of handling that fcience voluminoufly, after 
a new manner; not only by teaching thofe things which tend 
to the perfection of vifion, but alfo by determining mathema- 
tically all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be pro« 
duced by refraction. Newtons Opt. 

4. Liberty; freedom from reftraint. 

If this conftrain them to grant that their axiom is not to 
take any place, fave in thofe things only where the church 
hath larger /cope, it refteth that they fearch out fome ftronger 
reafon. Hookers 

Ah, cut my lace afunder, 
That my pent heart may have fome frope to beat, 
Or elfe Í fwoon with this dead killing news.  Shake/peare. 
5. Liberty beyond juft limits; licence. 
Sith twas my fault to give the people /cope, 
“T would be my tyranny to ftrike and gall them; 
For what I bid them do. Shakefpeares 
Being moody, give him line and /cope, 
*Till that his paffions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themfelves with working.  Sharefp. Henry 1V. 
6. A& of riot; fally. 
As furfeit is the father of much faft, 
So every /cope, by the immoderate ufe, 
Turns to reftraint. 
7. Extended quantity. 

The feopes of land granted to the firft adventurers were 
too large, and the liberties and royalties were too great for 
fubjects. Davies on Ireland: 

8. It is out of ufe, except in the three firft fenfes. 

Sco’puLous. adj. [ /copulofus, Latin.] Full of rocks. Dia. 
SCoRBU'TICAL. yn. f. [ feorbutique, Fr. from fcorbutusy Latin. ] 
Scorsu'’rick $ Difeafed with the fcurvy. 

A perfon about forty, of a full and /corbutical body, having 
broke her fkin, endeavoured the curing of it; but obferving 
the ulcer fanious, I propofed digeftion. Wifeman, 

Violent purging hurts /corbutick conftitutions ; lenitive fub- 
ftances relieve. Arbuthnot. 

SCORRŁU'TICALLY. adv. [from fcorbutical.] With tendency to 
the fcurvy; in the fcurvy. 

A woman of forty, /corbutically and hydropically affected, 
having a fordid ulcer, put herfelf into my hand. Wifemar. 

Scorce. 7. f. This word is ufed by Spenfer for difcourfe, or 
power of reafon. 
Lively vigour refted in his mind, 
And recompenfed him with a better /corce 
Weak body well is chang’d for mind’s redoubled force, F.Q, 
To SCORCH. v. a. [ycopcneb, Saxon, burnt ] 
1. To burn fuperficially. 
Fire /corcheth in frofty weather, Bacon’s Nat. Hifory, 
The ladies gafp’d, and fcarcely cou’d refpire; 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire; 
The fainty knights were /corcn'd. 
2. To burn. 

Power was given to fcorch men with fire. 

_ The fame that left thee by the 

Sate from fun’s heat; 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Rev. xvi. 8, 

cooling ftream, i 

but feorch'd with beauty's beam. e 
“ou 
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You look with fuch contempt on pain, 
That languifhing you conquer more : 
So lightnings which in ftorms appear, 
Scorch more than when the fkies are clear. 
The fame beams that fhine, /corch too. 
I rave, 
And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, 
Fly round the fire that /corches me to death. 
He from whom the nations fhould receive 
Juftice and freedom, lies himfelf a flave 5 
Tortur’d by cruel change of wild defires, 
Lafh’d by mad rage, and Jeorch d by brutal fires. Prior. 
To ScorcH. v.n. T'o be burnt fuperficially ; to be dried up. 
To fee the chariot of the fun 
So near the /corching country run. Rofcommon. 
‘The love was made in Autumn, and the hunting followed 
properly, when the heats of that /corching country were de- 
clining. Dryden. 
Scatter a little mungy ftraw or fern amongft your fcedlings, 
to prevent the roots from /corching, and to receive the moifture 
that falls. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Sco/RCHING Fennel. n. f. A plant. 
SCO’'RDIUM. n. f. {Latin.] An herb. Ainfworth. 
SCORE. n.f, [ feora, Iandick, a mark, cut, or notch.] 
1. A notch ot long incifion. 
Our forefathers had no other books but the fcore and the 
tally: thou haft caufed printing to be ufed. Shake/. Henry VI. 
2. A line drawn, 
3. An account, which, when writing ‘was lefs common, was 
kept by marks on tallies, or by lines of chalk, 
He’s worth no more : 
They fay he parted well, and paid his fcore. Shake/p. Mach. 
Does not the air feed the flame? And does not the flame 
warm and enlighten the air? Does not the earth quit /cores 
with all the elements, in the fruits that iflue from it. South. 
4. Account kept of fomething paft, 
Univerfal deluges have {wept all away, except two or three 
perfons who begun the world again upon a new fcore. Tiliot/on. 
5. Debt imputed. 
That thou do’ft love her, ftrikes fome /ccres away 
From the great compt. Shake/p. All s well that ends well, 
He can win widows and pay /cores, 
QOut-flatter favourites, or out-lie either 
Jovius or Surius, or both together. 
6. Reafon; motive. 
The knight, upon the fore-nam’d /core, 
In queft of Sidrophel advancing, 


Waller. 
South, 


Dryden. 


Donne. 


Was now in profpeét of the manfion. Hudibras. 
He had been prentice to a brewer, 

But left the trade, as many more 

Have lately done on the fame /core. Hudibras: 


A lion, that had got a politick fit of ficknefs, wrote the fox 
word how glad he fhould be of his company, upon the /core of 
ancient friendfhip. L’Eftrange. 

If your terms are moderate, we'll never break off upon that 
fere. Cellier on Pride. 

7. Sake; account; reafon referred to fome one. 
You aét your kindnefs on Cydaria’s core. Dryden. 

Kings in Greece were depofed by their people upon the 
feore of their arbitrary proceedings. * Swift. 

8. Twenty. I fuppofe, becaufe twenty, being a round number, 
was diftinguifhed on tallies by a long fcore. 
How many /core of miles may we well ride 
?Twixt hour and hour ? Shakef. Cymbeline. 
The fewer ftill you name, you wound the more ; 

Bond is but one; but Harpax is a /core. Pope. 

For fome fcores of lines there is a perfect abfence of that 
fpirit of poefy. Watts. 

9. A fing in Score. The words with the mufical notes of a 
fong annexed, 
To Score. v.a. 
1. To fet down as a debt. 
Madam, I know when 
Inftead of five you /cor’d me ten. 
2. To impute; to charge. 
Your follies and debauches change 

With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 

Are tir'd, and cannot fcore ’em on the ftage ; 

Unlefs each vice in fhort-hand they indite, 

Ev’n as notcht prentices whole fermons write. 

3. To mark by a line. 
Haft thou appointed where the moon fhould rife, 

And with her purple light adorn the fkies ? 

_ Scor'd out the bounded fun’s obliquer ways, 

That he on all might fpread his equal rays? 

SCOR A. n. f. [Latin.] Drofs; recrement. 

The fria, or vitrified part, which moft metals, when 
heated or melted, do continually protrude to the furface, and 
which, by covering the metals in form of a thin glafly fkin, 
caufes thefe colours, is much denfer than water. Newt. Opt. 

Sco/R10us. adj. [from fcoria, Lat. } Drofly ; recrementitious. 

By us fire they emit many drofly and Jcortous parts, Brown. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


Sandys. 
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To SCORN. v.a. [ fchernen, Dutch; efcorner, French.] To 


defpife; to flight; to revile; to vilify; to contemn. 
My friends /corn me ; but mine eye poureth out tears unto 


God. Fob xvi. 20. 


To Scorn. v.n. To {coff. 
He faid mine eyes were black, and my hair black ; 
And now, ! am remember’d, /corn’d at me. Shake/peare, 
Our foul is filled with the fcorning of thofe that are at eafe, 


and with the contempt of the proud. Pf. cxxiii. 4. 
I’ve feen the morning’s lovely. ray 
Hover o'er the new-born day, 
With rofy wings fo richly bright, 
As if he fcorn’d to think of night. Crafhaw, 


Fame, that delights around the world to ftray, 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her way. Pope's Statius. 
Scorn. n. /. [efcorne, old Fr. from the verb.] Contempt; fcoff; 
flight; act of contumely. 

If he do fully prove himfelf the honeft fhepherd Menalcas 
his brother and heir, I know no reafon why you fhould think 
feorn of him. Sidney. 

Unto thee will I cry, O Lord: think no fcorn of me, left if 
thou make as tho’ thou hearcft not, I become like them that 
go down into the pit. PJ. xxviii. 1. 

We were better parch in Africk’s fun, 
Than in the pride and falt /corn of his eyes. Shakefpeare: 
Why fhould you think that I fhould woo in feern ? 

Scorn and derifion never come in tears. Shake/peare. 

If we draw her not unto us, fhe will laugh us to forn. Jud. 

Diogenes was afked in fcorn, what was the matter that phi- 
lofophers haunted rich men, and not rich men philofophers ? 
He anfwered, becaufe the one knew what they wanted, the 
others did not. Bacon. 

Whofoever hath any thing in his perfon that induces con- 
tempt, hath alfo a perpetual {pur to refcue himfelf from fcorn - 
therefore all deformed perfons are bold, as being on their own 


defence as expcfed to fcorn. Bacon. 
Every fullen frown and bitter /corn, 
But fann’d the fuel that too faft did burn. Dryden. 


Is it not a moft horrid ingratitude, thus to make a fcorn of 
him that made us ? Tillotfon. 
Numidia’s- grown a /corn among the nations 
For breach of publick vows. Addifon’s Cato. 
SCO'RNER. n.f. [from fcorn.} 
1. Contemner; defpifer. 

They are very active, vigilant in their enterprifes, prefent 

in perils, and great /corners of death. Spenfer on Ireland. 
2. Scoffer; ridiculer. 

The fcorner fhould confider, upon the fight of a cripple, that 
it was only the diftinguifhing mercy of heaven that kept him 
trom being one too. L’Eftrange. 

They, in the /corner’s or the judge’s feat, 

Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. 

Sco/RNFUL. adj. [ feorn and full.) 
1. Contemptuous ; infolent. 
Th’ enamour’d deity 
The /cornful damfel fhuns. 
2. Adting in defiance. 
“With him I o'er the hills had run, 

Scornful of Winter’s froft and Summer’s fun: Prior: 

Sco’RNFULLY. adv. [from /cornful.] Contemptuoufly ; infolently. 
He us’d us /cornfully: he. would have fhew’d us 

His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for’s country. Shakef.. 

The facred rights of the Chriftian church ‘are /cornfully 
trampled on in print, under an hypocritical pretence of main- 
taining them. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Sco/rpion. n.f. [ fcorpion, French; /corpir, Latin. ] 
1. A reptile much refembling a fmall lobfter, but that his tail 
ends in a point with a very venomous fting. 
Well, forc-warning winds 
Did feem to fay, feek not a fiorpion’s neft. Shake/p. HVI. 
Full of /ccrpions is my mind, dear wife. Shak. Macbeth. 
If he fhall afk an egg, will he ofter him a /corpion ? Lu. xi. 
2. One of the figns of the zodiack. 
The fqueezing crab and ftinging /corpicn fhine. Dryden. 
3. A fcourge fo called from its cruelty. 

My father hath chaftifed you with whips, but I will chaftife 

you with fcorpions. 1 Kings xii. 01. 
4. [Scorpins, Latin.] A fea fith. Ainfworth. 
Scorpion Sena. n. f. [emerus, Latin.] A plant. 

The charaéters are : it hath leaves like thofe of the colutca: -+ 

the flowers are papilionaceous; the pods are flender, and con- 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


tain two or three cylindrical-fhaped feeds ineach. Miller. 
Scorpion Grafi. ; 
Scorpion’s Tail. Ainfworth. 


bn. Herbs. 
SCORPION Mort. 


Scor. n.f. [ċcot, French. ] 
1. Shot; payment. 
2. Scor and Lot. Parifh payments. 
Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had 
paid me fect and lot too. Shatelp. Henry IV. 
Protogenes, hiftorians note, 


Liv’d there a burgefs, fect and ict. Pricer. 


The 
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The chief paint that has puzzled the frecholders, as well as 
thofe that pay /:ot and iot, tor about thefe fix months, isy whe- 
ther they would rather be governed by a prince that is obliged 
by law to be good, or by one who, if he pleafes, may plunder 
or imprifon. sta Addijon. 
To SCOTCH. v. a. To cut with fhallow incifions, 
He was too hard for him directly: before Corioli, he /cotcht 
and notcht him like a carbonado. l Shake/p. Coriclanus. 
Scorcu. n. f. [from the verb.] A flight cut; a fhallow in- 
n. 
EA beat ’em into bench-holes: I have yet room for fix 
feotches more. : Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Give him four /cctches with a knife, and then put into his 
belly and thefe fcotches {weet herbs. Waiton’s Angler. 
ScorcH Colicps, or Scotcied Celops. n. J- [from To fcotch, or cut J 
Veal cut into fmall picces. 
ScotcH Hoppers. n. j. A play in which boys hop over lines or 
fcotches in the ground. 
Children being indifferent to any thing they can do, dancing 
and fcotch hoppers would be the fame thing to them. Locke. 
Sco’romy. n.f. [cxorwz«.] A dizzinefs or fwimming in the 
head, caufing dimnefs of fight, wherein external objects feem 
to turn round. Ainf. and Bailey. 
Sco’rTERING. A provincial word which denotes, in Herc- 
fordfhire, a cuftom among the boys of burning a wad of 
peafe-ftraw at the end of harveft, Bailey, 
Sco’ver. n.f. [ fcopa, Latin.]} A fort of mop of clouts for 
fweeping an oven; a maulkin. Ainf. and Bailey. 
SCO'UNDREL. n.f. [ fcondaruolo, Italian, a hider. Shinner.] A 
mean rafcal; a low petty villain. 
Now to be baffl’d by a /coundrel, 


An upftart fef?ry, and a mungrel. Hudibras. 
Scoundrels as thefe wretched Ombites be, 
‘Canopus they exceed in luxury. Tate. 


Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 

Has crept through /coundrels ever fince the fluod, 

Go, and pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools fo long. 

To SCOUR. v, a. [ feurer, Danith ; fcheueren, Dutch.] 
a. To rub hard with any thing rough, in order to clean the 
furface. 

I were better to be eaten to death with a ruft, than to be 

JScour'd to nothing with perpetual motion. 
Skakefp. Hen. IV. 

By dint of fword his crown he fhall increate, 

And fcour his armour from the ruft of peace. Drydens En, 

Part /cour the rufty fhields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryden. 
Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter of a pound 

of foap and fand to ftour the rooms. Arbuthnt. 

Poor Vadius, long with learned fpleen devour'd, 
Can tafte no pleafure fince his fhield was /cour’d, 

. To purge violently. 
. To cleanfe; to bleach; to whiten; to blanche. 

In fome lakes the water is fo nitrous, as, if foul clothes be 
put into it, it fcoureth them of itfelf; and, if they ftay, they 
moulder away. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

A garden-worm fhould be well /coured eight days in mofs, 
bcfore you fifh with him. Walton's Angler. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 
The new /cour’d manteau, and the flattern air. 

4. To remove by fcouring. 
Never came rcformation in a flood 

With fuch a heady current, /couring faults ; 

Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs 

So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 

As in this king. 

I will wear a garment all of blood, 

And ftain my favour in a bloody mafk, 

Which, wafh’d away, fhall ftour my thame with it. Shag. 

Then, in the clemency of upward air, A 

We’ll fcour cur pots, and the dire thunder’s fcar. Dryden, 

5. To range in order to catch or drive away fomething ; to clear 
away. 

The kings of Lacedemon having fet out fome gallies, un- 
der the charge of one of their nephews, to /cour the fea of the 
pyrates, they met us. Sidney. 

Divers are kept continually to /cour thefe feas, infefted 
greatly by pirates. Sandys. 

If with thy guards thou /cour’/? the ftreets by night, 

And do’ft in murders, rapes, and {poils delight, 

Pleafe not thyfelf the flatt'ring crowd to hear, 

Tis fulfome ftuff. Dryden's Perf. 

$ To pafs fwiftly over. 
Sometimes 
He fcours the right hand coaft, fometimes the left. Milton. 
Not half the number in their feats are found, 

But men and fteeds lie grov’ling on the ground ; 

The points of fpears are ftuck within the fhield, 

The fteeds without their riders cour the field, 

The knights unbors’d. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
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Gay. 


Shakefp. Henry V. 


Dryden, 
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When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not fo when fwitt Camilla /cours the plain, 
Flies o’cr th’ unbending corn, and fkims along the main. 
Pope's Effay on Critic ifm. 
To Scour. v. n. ; 
1. To perform the office of cleaning domeftick utenfils, 
I kəcp his houfe, and was to wring, brew, bake, /cour, drefs 
meat, and make the beds. Shakefpeare. 
2. To clean, 
Warm water is fofter than cold ; for it fcoureth better. Bac. 
3. To be purged or lax. ; 
Some apothecaries, upon ftamping coloquintida, have been 
put into a great /couring by the vapour only. Bacon. 
Convulfion and fcouring, they fay, do often caufe one 
another. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
if you turn fheep into wheat or rye to feed, let it not be too 
rank, left it make them Scour. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
4. To rove; to range. 
Barbarofla, thus /couring along the coatt of Italy, ftruck an 
exceeding terror into the minds of the citizens of Rome. Knoll. 
5» To run here and there. 
The enemy’s drum is heard, and fearful /couring 
Doth choak the air with duft. Shak. Tiron. 
6. To run with great eagernefs and fwiftnefs; to {camper. 
She from him fled with all her pow’r, 
Who after her as haftily ’gan to fiour, Fairy Queen. 
I faw men feour fo on their way: Ley’d them 
Even to their fhips. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 
Word was brought him, in the middle of his fchemes, that 
his houfe was robbed ; and fo away he /cours to learn the 
truth. L’Efirange. 
If they be men of fraud, they'll four off themfelves, and 
leave thofe that truft them to pay the reckoning. L’E/frange. 
So four fierce courfers, ftarting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pace ; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’ning cries they fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer, Dryden. 
As foon as any foreign object preffes upon the fenfe, thofe 
fpirits, which are pofted upon the out-guards, immediately 
take the alarm, and fiour off to the brain, which is the head 


quarters. Collier. 
Swift at her call her hufband /cour'd away, 
To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey, Pope. 


SCo'URER. n. f. [from four. ] 
1. One that cleans by rubbing. 
2. A purge. 
3. One who runs {wiftly. 
SCOURGE, n.f. [efeourgee, French; feoreggia, Italians corri- 
gia, Latin.) 
1. A whip; a lath; an inftrument of difcipline. 
When he had made a fcourge of {mall cords, he drove them 
all out of the temple. Fo ii. 15. 
The fcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 
Calls us to penance. 
2. A punifhments a vindictive affliction. 
What /courge for perjury _ 
Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence? Shakefpeare. 
Sce what a /courge is laid upon your hate, 
That heav’n finds means to kill your joys with love. Shak. 
Famine and plague are fent as fcourges for amendment. 2 Efd. 
2. One that afflicts, harrafles, or deftroys. Thus Attila was 
called flagellum Dei. 
Is this the fcourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers {till their babes? Sh. HVI. 
Such conquerors are not the favourites, but courges of God, 
the inftruments of that vengeance. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 
In all thefe trials I have born a part ; 
I was myfelf the /courge that caus d the (mart. 
Immortal Jove, 
Let kings no more with gentle mercy fway, 
Or blefs a people willing to obey, 
But crufh the nations with an iron rod, 
And every monarch be the /courge of God. 
3. A whip for a top. 
If they had a top, the fecurge ftick and leather ftrap fhould 
be left to their own making. Locke. 
To ScourGe. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To lath with a whip; to whip. 
The gods are juft, and of our pleafant vices 
Make inttruments to [courge us. Shakefp. King Lear, 
Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. Hebr. 
Is it lawful for you to fcourge a Roman, and uncondemned ? 
Ais xxii. 25. 
He fecurg’d with many a ftroke the indignant waves, f 
Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
When a profeffor of any religion is fet up to be aali A 
this cannot help us to judge of the truth of his faith, any 
better than if he were fesurged, Watts. 
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2. To punifh; to chaftife; to chaften; to caftigate with any 
punifhment or affliction. 

Sceing that thou haft been feourged from heaven, declare the 

mighty power of God. 2 Mac. iit. 34. 


He doth fcourge, and hath mercy. , _ Tob iii. 2. 
He will fcourge us for our iniquities, and will have mercy 
Tob. xiii. 5. 


again. 
Sco’urGER. n. f: [from fcourge. J One that fcourges; a pu- 


nifher or chaftifer. 
To Scoursr. v.a. To exchange one thing for another; to 


fwap. Ainfw. It feems a corruption of /cor/a, Ital. exchange; 

and hence a orfe /courfer. 
Scour. mf. [e/cout, Fr. from efcouter; au/cultare, Lat. to liften ; 

ficta, Xtalian.] One who is fent privily to obferve the mo- 


tions of the enemy. 
Are not the fpeedy /couts return’d again, 


That dogg’d the mighty army of the dauphin? = Shake/p. 
As when a fiout, 

Through dark and defert ways with peril gone 

All night, at laft, by break of cheerful dawn, ` 

Obtains the brow of fome high-climbing hill. Milton. 


This great veflel may have lefler cabins, wherein /couts may 
be lodged for the taking of obfervations. Wilkins, 
The /couts to fev’ral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coatts. Dryden's Gen. 
To Scout. v. n. [from the noun.] To go out in order to 
obferve the motions of an enemy privately. 
Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or with obfcure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning furprize. 
As a hunted panther cafts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to fiout, 


Milton. 


So fhe, to fhun his toils, her cares employ’d. Dryden. 
Command a party out, 
With a ftri& charge not to engage, but /cout. Dryden. 


ToScowL. v.n. [yeylian, to fquint, Saxon ; /Reela fig, to. look 
four, Iflandick.] To frown; to pout; to look angry, four, 
or fullen. 

Mifo, having now her authority increafed, came with 
fcowling eyes to deliver a flavering good-morrow to the two 
ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as fhe would threat, 
She ftowl’d and frowned with froward countenance. re, 
Even fo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 
Did fcow! on Richard. Shake/peare’s Richard Il. 
Not a courtier, 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 

Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 

Glad at the thing they /coz/ at. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 

The dufky clouds o’erfpread 
Heav’n’s cheerful face, the low’ring element 
Scowls o'er the darken’d landfchape fnow or fhow’s. Milton. 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 
With your dull influence ; it is for you 
To fit and /cowl upon night’s heavy brow. 
In rueful gaze 

The cattle ftand, and on the /cowling heavens 

Caft a deploring eye. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Scowt. n.f. [from the verb.] Look of fullennefs or difcon- 
tent; gloom. 

I’ve feen the morning’s lovely ray 

Hover o’er the new-born day, 

With rofy wings fo richly bright, 

As if he fcorn’d to think of night; 

When a ruddy ftorm, whofe /cow! 

Made heaven’s radiant face look foul, 

Call’d for an untimely night, 

To blot the newly-bloflom’d light. Cra/haw. 

Sco’'WLINGLy. adv. [from fowl] With a frowning and ful- 
len look. 

‘Vo ScRA‘BBLE. v.n. [Erabbelen, feraffelen, to {crape or fcratch, 
Dutch.] To paw with the hands. 

He feigned himfelf ‘mad in their hands, and ferabbled on the 
doors of the gate. 1 Sa. xxi. 13. 

SCRAG. n.f. [ feraghe, Dutch.] Any thing thin or lean. 

Scra‘GGED. adj. [This feems corrupted from cragged.) Rough; 
uneven; full of protuberances or afperities. 

Is there then any phyfical deformity in the fabrick of a 
human body, becaule our imagination can {trip it of its muf- 
cles and fkin, and flew us the /cragged and knotty back- 
bone ? Bentley's Sermons. 

SCRA'GGEDNESS. 

SCR A'GGINESS. i i 

1. Leanncfs; marcour. 

2. Unevennefs; roughnefs; ruggednefs. 

SCRA GGY. n. f. [from ferag.] 

1. Lean; marcid; thin 

Such a conftitution is cafily known by the body being lcan, 
warm, hairy, /eraggy, and dry, without a difeafe. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Corrupted from cragey.} Rough; rugged; uncven. 


Crafhaw. 


[from firagged. ] 
* [from /crazgy.} 


FOR 


From a ftraggy rock, whofe prominence 
Half overfhades the ocean, hardy men, 
Fearlefs of rending winds and dafhing waves, 
Cut fampire. Phillips. 

To Scra’mece. v.n. [The fame with ferabble; fcraffelen, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tumultuoufly with the 
hands ; tocatch with hafte preventive of another; to contend 
tumultuoufly which fhall catch any thing. 

England now is left 
To tug and fcramble, and to part by th’ teeth 


The unow’d intereft of proud fwelling ftate. Shake/peare. 
Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Than how to /cramble at the fhearer’s feaft, 

And fhove away the worthy bidden gueft. Malton. 


It is nct to be fuppofed, that, when fuch a tree was fhaking, 
there would be no /crambling for the fruit. Stiling fleet. 
They muft have jcrambled with the wild beafts for crabs 
and nuts. Ray on the Creation. 
2. To climb by the help of the hands: as, he crambled up that 
rock. 
Scra/MBLE. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1, Eager conteft for fomething, in which one endeavours to get 
it before another. 

As they were in the middle of their gambols, fome body 
threw a handful of apples among them, that fet them pre- 
fently together by the ears upon the feramble. L Eftrange. 

Becaufe the defire of money is conftantly almoft every 
where the fame, its vent varies very little, but as its greater 
fcarcity enhances its price and increafes the feramble. Locke, 

2. A&t of climbing by the help of the hands. 
Scra/MBLER. n./. [from /crambie.} 
1. One that fcrambles. 
All the little /cramblers after fame fall upon him. Addifon. 
2. One that climbs by help of the hands. 
To ScrancH. v.a. [/cbrantzer, Dutch.] To grind fome- 
what crackling between the teeth. The Scots retain it. 
Scra‘NNEL. adj. [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor 
any other example.] Vile; worthlefs. Perhaps grating by 
the found. 
When they lift, their lean and flafhy fongs 
Grate on their /crannel pipes of wretched ftraw. Milton. 
Scrap. n. f. [from ferape, a thing fcraped or rubbed off. } 
1. A {mall particle; a little piece; a fragment. 

It is an unaccountable vanity to fpend all our time raking 
into the craps and imperfect remains of former ages, and ne- 
glecting the clearer notices of our own. Glanv. 

Trencher efquires fpend their time in hopping from one 
great man’s table to another’s, only to pick up /craps and in- 
telligence. L’Eftrange. 

Languages are to be learned only by reading and talking, 


and not by /craps of authors got by heart. Locke. 
No rag, no ferap, of all the beau, or wit, 
That once fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. Pote. 


I can never have too many of your letters: Í am angry at 
every /crap of paper loft. Pope. 
2. Crumb; {mall particles of meat left at the table. 
The contraét you pretend with that bafe wretch, 
One bred of alms, and fofter’d with cold difhes, 
With /craps œ th’ court, is no contrat. Shak. Cymbeline. 
The attendants puff a court up beyond her bounds, for 
their own /craps and advantage. Bacon. 
On bones, on fcraps of dogs let me be fed, 
My limbs uncover’d, and expos’d my head 
To bleakeft colds. 
What has he elfe to bait his traps, 
Or bring his vermin in, but /eraps ? 
The offals of a church diftrett, 
A hungry vicarage. 
3. A {mall piece of paper. This is properly /crip. 
Pregnant with thoufands flits the /crap unfeen, 
And filent fells a king, or buys a queen. 
To SCRAPE. w. a. [ycpeopan, Saxon; fchrapen, 
*fafcripitigh, Erfe; cravn, Welth. } 
1, To deprive of the furface by the light action of a fharp in- 
ftrument, ufed with the edge almoft perpendicular. F 
Thefe hard woods are more properly feraped than planed. Mox. 
9. To take away by fcraping; to eraze. a 
They fhall deftroy the walls, and I will ferape her duit, ana 
make her like the top of a rock. ie ep lad 
Bread for a toaft lay on the coals; and, if toafted quite 


Granv. 


Swift. 


Pope. 
Dutch; 


through, /crape off the burnt fide, and ferve it up. Swit. 
3. To act upon any (urface with a harfh noite. 
The chiming clocks to dinner call ; = 
Ope. 


A hundred footfteps /crape the marble hell. ee 

4. To gather by great efforts, or penurious or trifling diligence. 
Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if, by the lame 
avarice, he can /crape together fo much as to make his peace. 
South's Sermons. 

and /crape together 
‘h favour their 
Watts. 


s. To 


Unhappy thofe who hunt for a party, ane 
out of every author all thofe things only which 


own tenets. 
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5. To SCRAPE Acquaintance. A low phrafe. To curry favour, or 
infinuate into one’s familiarity. 

To SCRAPE. v n. 

1. Vo make a hatth noife. 

2. To play ill on a fiddle. 

3. To make an aukward bow. 
Scrape. n.f. [krap Swcdifh. ] 
diftrefs. This is a low word. 
Scra'per. n. j: [from ferape) 

1. Inftrument with which any thing is fcraped. 
Never clean your fhoes on the fcraper, but in the entry, 
“and the /eraper will laft the longer. Swift. 
2. A mifer; aman intent on getting money ; a fcrapepcnny. 
` Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due : 
Never was /craper brave man. Get to live, 
Then live, and ufe it; elfe it is not true 
That thou haft gotten : furcly ufe alone 


Ainfwortb. 
Difficulty; perplexity ; 


Makes money not a contemptible ftone. Herbert. 
3. A vile fiddler. 
Out! ye fempiternal /crapers. Cowley. 


Have wild boars or dolphins the leaft emotion at the moft 
elaborate {trains of your modern /cra;ers, all which have been 
tamed and humanized by ancient muficians? Arbuthnot. 

SCRAT. n.f. [ ycpitea, Saxon.) An hermaphrodite. Skinner 
and Junius. ; 
To SCRATCH. v.a. [fratzen, Dutch. ] 
1. To tear or mark with flight incifions ragged and uneven; 
The lab’ring fwain 

Scratch’'d with a rake a furrow for his grain, 

And cover’d with his hand the fhallow feed again. Drydem 

A fort of {mall fand-coloured ftones, fo hard as to /cratch 
glafs. Grew’s Mufaum. 

2. To tear with the nails. ° 
How can I tell but that his talons may 
Yet feratch my fon, or rend his tender hand. Fa. Queen. 
I fhould have /cratch’d out your unfeeing eyes, 

To make my mafter out of love with thee. — Shake/peare. 

Thad rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than aman {wear 
he loves me. 

—— Keep your ladyfhip ftill in that mind! fo fome gen- 

tleman or other fhall {cape a predeftinate feratcht face. 
Scratching could not make it worfe, an ’twere fuch a face 
as yours were. Shak. Much Ads about Nothing. 

Scots are like witches: do but whet your pen, 

Scratch ’till the blood come, they’ll not hurt you then. Clav. 
To with that there were nothing but fuch dull tame things 
in the world, that will neither bite nor /cratch, is as childlefs as 


to wifh there were no fire in nature. More. 
Unhand me, or I'll feratch your face; 
Let go, for fhame. Dryden. 


3. To wound flightly. 
4- To hurt flightly with any thing pointed or keen. 
Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood, 
Scratching her legs, that one fhall fwear fhe bleeds. Shate/. 
5. Torub with the nails. 

Francis Cornfield did feratch his elbow, when he had {weet- 
ly invented to fignify his name St. Francis, with a friary cowl 
in acorn field. Camden. 

Other mechanical helps Aretzus ufes to procure fleep, par- 
ticularly the /eratching of the temples and the ears. Arbuthnot. 

Be mindful, when invention fails, 
To fcratch your head, and bite your nails. 
6. To write or draw aukwardly. 

If any of their labourers can fcratch out a pamphlet, they 

defire no wit, ftyle, or argument. Swift. 
Scratcn. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. An incifion ragged and fhallow. 

The coarfe file cuts deep, and makes deep /cratches in the 
work; and before you can take out thofe deep /cratches with 
your finer cut files, thofe places where the rifings were when 
your work was forged, may become dents to your hammer 
dents. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

The fmaller the particles of thofe fubftances are, the {maller 
will be the firatches, by which they continually fret and wear 
away the glafs until it be polifhed; but be they never fo {mall, 
they can wear away the glafs no otherwife than by grating 
and fcratching it, aud breaking the protuberances: and there- 
fore polifh it no otherwife than by bringing its roughnefs to a 
very fine grain, fo that the /cratches and frettings of the furface 
become too {mall to become vifible, Newton’s Opt. 

2. Laceration with the nails. 
Thefe nails with /eratches fhall deform my breaft, 
Left by my look or colour be exprefs’d 
The mark of aught high-born, or ever better drefs’d. Prior. 
3. A flight wound. 

‘The valiant beaft turning on her with open jaws, fhe gave 
him fuch a thruft through his breaft, that all the lion could 
do was with his open paw to tear off the mantle and fleeve of 
Zelmane, with a little /eratch rather than a wound. Sidney, 

Heav’n forbid a fhallow fcratch fhould drive 
The prince of Wales from fuch a field as this. Shak. H. IV. 
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SCRA'TCHER. #., f. [from fcratch.] He that fcratches. 

Scra'rcHes. n.f. Cracked ulcers or fcabs in a horle’s foot. Ainf. 

ScRA’TCHINGLY. adv. [from fcratching.] With the aciion of 
fcratching. 

Making him turn clofe to the ground, like a cat, when 

-ratchingly fhe whcels about after a moule. Sidney. 
SCRA. n.f. [Irih and Erfe.] Surface or fcurf. 

Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
frraws, which is flaying off the green furface of the ground 
to cover their cabins, or make up their ditches. Swift. 

To Scrawt. v. a. [I fuppofe to be corrupted from fcrabbie.] 
1. To draw or mark irregularly or clumfily. 
2. To write unfkilfully and inelegantly. 
Perufe my leaves through ev'ry part, 
And think thou fee’ft its ownes’s heart, 
Serawil’d o'er with trifles thus, and quite 


As hard, as fenfelefs, and as light. Swift. 
Think not your verfes fterling, 
Though with a golden pen you /cerawl, ; 
And {cribble in a Berlin. Swift. 
3. [From crawl.] To creep like a reptile. Ainf: 


Scrawc. ». f. [from the verb.] Unfkilful and inelegant 
writing. 
The left hand will make fuch a ferawl, that it will not be 
legible. Ai buthn. Hifl. of John Bull. 
Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome his letters 
would be, writ to you, in which] inferted my ferawl. Pope. 
Scra/‘wirr. n.f. [from ferawl.] A clumfy and inelegant 
writer. 
Scray. n.f. A bird called a fea-fwallow. Ainf. and Barey: 
SCRE'ABLE. adj. [ fereabilis, Latin.) That which may be {pit 
out. Bailey. 
To ScrEAK. van. [Properly creak, or shriek, from fkrige, Dan] 
To make a fhrill or hoarfe noife. Bailey. 
To Scream. v. n. [pneman. Saxon.] 
1. To cry out fhrilly, as in terrour or agony; 
Soon a whirlwind rofe around, 
And from afar he heard a /creaming found; 
As of a dame diftrefs’d, who cry’d for aid, 
And fill’d with loud laments the fecret fhade. Dryden: 
The fearful matrons raife a fcreaming cry; ? 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; č 
A jarring found refultsy and mingles in the fky: Dryden. J 
If chance a moufe creeps in her fight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright ; 
So fweetly /creams, if it comes near her, 


She ravifhes all hearts to hear her. Swifts 
2. To cry fhrilly. 
I heard the owl /cream, andthe crickets cry.  Shake/p. 


SCREAM. n.f. [from the verb.] A fhrill quick loud cry of 
terrour or pain. 
Our chimneys were blown down; and, as they fay, 
Lamentings heard i’ th’ air, {trange screams of death. Shak. 
Then flafh’d the livid lightning from her eyes; 
And /creams of horror rend th’ aftrighted fkies. 
To SCREECH. v. n. [ ferekia, to cry, Iflandick.J 
1. To cry out as in terrour or anguifh. 
Screeching is an appetite of expelling that which fuddenly 


Pope. 


ftrikes the {pirits. Bac. 
2. To cry as a night owl: thence called a fcreechowl. 
SCREECH. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Cry of horrour and anguifh. 
2. Harfh horrid cry. 
The birds obfcene, that nightly flock’d to tafte, 
With hollow /creechs fled from the dire repalt ; 
And ravenous dogs, allur’d by fcented blood, 
And ftarving wolves; ran howling to the wood. Pope. 


SCREE'CHOWL. n.f. [ fereech and owl.) An owl that hoots in 
the night, and whofe voice is fuppofed to betoken danger; 
mifery, or death. 

Deep night, 
The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 
The time when /creechowls cry, and bandogs howl. Shake/p. 
Let him, that will a fereechowl ay be call’d, 


Go into Troy, and fay there, Hector’sdead, Shake/peare. 
By the /creechowl’s difmal note, 

By the black night raven’s throat, 

I charge thee, Hob. Drayton, 


Jupiter, though he had hung the balance, and given it a 
jog to weigh down Turnus, fent the /creechow/ to difcourage 
him. Dryden. 

O, that /creechowl at the window! we fhall be purfued im- 
mediately. Dryden's Don Seba/ftian. 

Sooner fhall /creechowls bafk in funny day, 
Than I forget my fhepherd’s wonted love. 
SCREEN. n.f. [efcrany French.} 
1. Any thing that affords fhelter or concealment. 
Now near enough: your leavy fercens throw down 
And fhow like thofe you are. Shakef. Wiacbetb 


Some ambitious men fcem as fereens to princes in matters 
of danger and envy. Bawn. 


Gay. 


Our 
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Our people, who tranfport themfelves, are fettled in thofe 
interjacent tracts, as a fereem againft the infults of the fa- 
vages. Swift. 

My juniors by a year, 
Who wifely thought my age a fercen, 
When death approach’d, to ftand between, . 
The fereen remov’d, their hearts are trembling. Swift. 
2. Anything ufed to cxclude cold or light. 
When there is a /creen between the candle and the eye, yet 


the light paffeth to the paper whereon one writeth. Bacon. 
One {peaks the glory of the Britifh queen, 
And one defcribes a charming Indian fcreen. Pope. 


Ladies make their old cloaths into patchwork for fereens and 
ftools. Swift. 
3. A riddle to fift fand. 
‘Yo Screen. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
a. To fhelter; to conceal; to hide. 
Back’d with a ridge of hills, 
That /creen’d the fruits of th’ earth and feats of men, 
From cold Septentrion blafts. Milt. Par. Regaind. 
A good magiftrate’s retinue of ftate /creens him from the 


dangers, which he is to incur for the fake of it. Atterbury. 
This gentle deed fhall fairly be fet foremoft, 
To fcreen the wild efcapes of lawlefs paffion. Rowe. 


2. [Cerno crevi, Latin.) To fift; to riddle. 

Let the cafes be fil'ed with natural earth, taken the firft 
half fpit, from juft under the turf of the beft pafture ground, 
mixed with one part of very mellow foil fcrecned.. Evelyn. 

Screw. n.f. [ fcroeve, Dutch ; efcrou, French.) One of the 
mechanical powers, which is defined a right cylinder cut into 
a furrowed fpiral: of this there are two kinds, the male and 
female; the former being cut convex, fo that its threads rife 
outwards; but the latter channelled on its concave fide, fo as 
to receive the former. Quincy. 

The /crew is a kind of wedge, that is multiplied or con- 
tinued by a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its 
motion not from any ftroak, but from a vectis at one end of 
it. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

After your apples are ground, commit them to the /:rew 
prefs, which is the beft. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 

To Screw. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To turn by a fcrew. 
If we fhould fail.— 

—-We fail! 

But /erew your courage to the fticking place, 

And we'll not fail. Shake[p. Macbeth. 

Some, when the prefs by utmoft vigour /crew’d, 

Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their fwine 

With the dry refufe. 

2. To faften with a fcrew. 
To fcrew your lock on the door, make wide holes, big 


Phillips: 


enough to receive the fhank of the fcrew. Moxon. 
3. Yodeform by contorfions. 
Sometimes a violent laughter /crew’d his face, 
And fometimes ready tears dropp’d down apace. | Cowley. 


With ferewed face, and doleful whine, they ply you with 
fenfelefs harangues againft human inventions on the one hand, 
and loud outcries for a further reformation on the other. South. 

He ferew’d his face into a harden’d fmile, 


And faid Sebaftian knew to govern flaves. Dryden. 
Let others /crew their hypocritick face, 
She fhews her grief in a fincerer place. Suift. 


4. To force; to bring by violence. 

He refolved to govern by fubaltern minifters, who fcrewed 
up the pins of power too high. Howel’s Vocal Fore’, 

No difcourfe can be adminiftered, but they will try to turn 
the tide, and draw it all into their own channel; or they will 
(crew in here and there fome intimations of what they faid or 
did. Government of the Tongue. 

The rents of Jand in Ireland, fince they have been fo 
enormoufly raifed and /crewed up, may be computed to be 
about two millions. Swift. 

5. To fqueeze ; to prefs. 
o. To opprefs by extortion. 

Our country landlords, by unmeafurable ferewing and rack- 
ing their tenants, have already reduced the miferable people 
to a worfe condition than the peafants in France. Swift. 

Screw Tree. n f. [ijora, Latin.] A plant of the Eat and 
Weft Indies. 
To SCRIBBLE. v. a. [ feribo, feribillo, Latin.] 
1. To fill with artlefs or worthlefs writing. 
How gird the fphere 

With centrick and eccentrick, /critb'd o'er 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton's Paradife Left. 
2 To write without ufe or elegance. 
lo ScRÝBBLE. v. n, To write without care or beauty. 

It a man fhould affirm, that an ape cafually meeting with 
pen, ink and paper, and falling to / ribble, did happen to write 
exactly the Leviathan of Hobbes, would an athcift believe fuch 
a ftory? And. yet he can eafily digeft things as incredible as 
that. Bently. 
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If Mevius feribble in Apollo’s fpite, 
There are, who judge ftill worfe than he can write, 
Leave flattery to fullome dedicators, 
Whom, when they praife, the world belicves no more 
Than when they promife to give /cribtling o'er. 
Scri’sBie. n. f. [fromthe verb.) Worthlefs writing. 

By folemnly endeavouring to countenance my conjectures, 
I might be thought dogmatical in a hafty fcribble. Boyle. 

If it ftruck the prefent tafte, it was foon transferred into the 
plays and current /cribbles of the week, and became an addi- 
tion to our language. Swift. 

ScRI'BBLER. 2. j. [from feribbie.] A petty author; a writer 

without worth. 

The moft copious writers are the arranteft feribblers, and in 
fo much talking the tongue runs before the wit. LE ftrange. 

The actors reprefent fuch things as they are capable, by 
which they and the /cribbler may get their living. Dryden. 

The fribbler, pinch’d with hunger, writes to dine, 

And to your genius muft conform his line. Granv. 

To affirm he had caufe to apprehend the fame treatment 
with his father, is an improbable fcandal flung upon the nation 
by a few bigotted French /criddlers. Swift. 

No body was concerned or furprifed, if this or that feribbier 
was proved a dunce. Letter to Pope's Dunciad. 


P Ope. 


Pote. 


SCRIBE, n. f. {/cribe, French; ferika, Latin.) 


1. A writer. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, /cribes, bards, poets, cannot 

Think, fgeak, caft, write, fing, number, ho! 

His love to Antony. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

My mafter, being the fcribe to himfelf, fhould write tke 
detter. Shakefpeare. 

A certain fcribe came and faid, mafter, I will follow thee. 

Mat. viii. 19. 

We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to make any 
perfect and unernng /cribes. Grew’s Cofmol. 

The following letter comes from fome notable young female 
Seribe. Spedlater. 

2. A publick notary. Ainfworth. 
Scri/MER. 7. f: [ efcrimeur, French.) A gladiator; a fencing 
mafter. Not in ufe. 
The fcrimers of their nation, 
He fwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos’d them. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
ScrineE. n.f. | fcrinium, Latin.] A place in which writings or 
curiofities are repofited. 
Help then, O holy virgin, 

Thy weaker novice to perform thy will ; 

Lay forth, out of thine everlafting /crine, 

The antique rolls which there lie hidden fill. 

Scrip. n.f. [ fereppa, IMandick. ] 
t. A {mall bag; a fatchel. 
Come, fliepherd, let us make an honourable retreat; though 
not with bag and baggage, yet with /erip and {crippage. Shak. 
He’d in requittal ope his leathern /erip, 
And fhew me fimples of a thoufand names, 
Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 
2. [From fcriptéo, Latin, as it feems.] A fchedule; a {mall 
writing. 
Call them generally man by man, according to the /crip. 
Shakefpeare's Alidfummer Night's Dream. 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, "till /erzps of 
paper can be made current cein. Lozke. 
SCRI'PPAGE. n. f. [from /erip.] That which is contained in a 
fcrip. Dia. 
SCRI'PTORY. adj. [ feriptorius, Latin.] Written; not orally 
delivered. Swift. 
SCRIPTURAL. adj. [from feripture.] Contained in the Bible ; 
biblical. 

By creatures, the /cr/ptural ufe of that word determines it 
fometimes to men. Atterbury. 

SCRIPTURE. n.f. [ ferigtura, Latin.] 
1. Writing. 

Tt is not only remembered in many fcriptures, but famous 

for the death and overthrow of Craffus, Raleigh. 
2. Sacred writing; the Bible. 

With us there is never any time beftowed in divine fervice, 
without the reading of a great part of the holy /cripture, 
which we account a thing moft neceflary. Hecker. 

The devil can cite fcripture for his purpofe: 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs, 

Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek. Shakepeare. 

There is not any action which a man ought to do, or to 
forbear, but the /cripture will give him a clear precept, or Pee 
hibition for it. T uy- 

Forbear any difcourfe of other fpirits, till his reading the 


Fa. Queen. 


firipture hiftory put him upon that enquiry. Locke. 
Scripture proof was never the talent of thefe men, and ’tis 
Atterbury, 


no wonder they are foiled. “a $ 
Why are feripture maxims put upon Us, y out ay ing no- 
tice of fcripture examples, that lie crofs "em! iter bury. 
The author of nature and the jcrtptures has exprelly en- 
joined, that he who will not work, fhall not eat. Sced's Serm. 
SCRIVENER. 
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Scrivener. n. f. [ ferivano, Latin. ] 
1. One who draws contracts. 
We'll pafs the bufinefs privately and well : 
Send for your daughter by your fervant here, 
My boy {hall fetch the fi rivener. Shakef. Tam. of the Shrew. 
2; One whofe bufinefs is to place money at intercft. 
How happy in his low degree, 
Who leads a quict country life, 
And from the griping /crivener frec? Dryden's Horace. 
Iam reduced to beg and borrow from /riveners and ufurcrs, 
that fuck the heart and blood. Arbuthn. Hif. of ‘John Bull. 
SCRO'FULA. n.f. [from ferofa, Latin, a fow, as xergas. ] 
A depravation of the humours of the body, which breaks out 
in fores commonly called the king’s evil. 
If matter in the milk difpofe to coagulation, it produces 2 
fersfula. Wifeman of Tumours. 
Scxo’ruLous. adj. [from ferofula.] Difeafed with the fcrofula. 
Scrofulous perfons can never be duly nourifhed ; for fuch as 
have tumours in the parotides often have them in the pancreas 
and mefentery. Arbuthnst on Aiiments. 
Englifh confumptions generally procecd from a /crofulous 
difpofition. Arbuthnot. 
What would become of the race of men in the next age, if 
we had nothing to truft to, befide the /crofu/ous confumptive 
production furnifhed by our men of wit and pleafure? Swift. 
SCROLL.’ n. f. [Suppofed by AZin/bew to be corrupted from voll; 
by Skinner derived from e/crcuclle, a fhrimp given by the heralds: 
whence parchment, wrapped up into a refembling form, has 
the fame name. It may be obferved, that a gaoler’s lift of 
prifoners is ¢/crov.] A writing wrapped up. 
His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 
And old records from ancient times deriv’d ; 
Some made in books, fome in long parchment fcra/!s, 
That were all worm-eaten, and full of canker holes. Spen/- 
Accept this /croll, 
Which, in right of Richard Plantagenet, 
We do exhibit to your majefty. 
See’{t thou this letter, take it up, 
And give the king this fatal plotted fersll. Shakef. Tit. Andr. 
We'll add a royal number to the dead, 
Gracing the /cro//, that tells of this war’s lofs, 
With flaughter coupled to the name of kings. Shake/peare. 
Here is the /croll of evcry man’s name, which is thought fit 
through all Athens to play in our interlude. Shakejpeare. 
A Numidian prieft, bellowing out certain fuperftitious 
charms, caft divers fcrolls of paper on each fide the way, 
wherein he curfed and banned the Chriftians. Knolles. 
He drew forth a froi! of parchment, and delivered it to our 


Shakefp. H. VI. 


foremoft man. Bacon, 
Such follow him, as fhal] be regifter’d ; 
Part good, part bad: of bad the longer /croll, Milton. 
With this epiftolary firal), 
Receive the partner of my inmoft foul. Prior. 


May take yon’ beauteous, myftick,. ftarry roll, 
And burn it, like an ufelefs parchment feral. 

ScROYLE. 2. f. [This word I remember only in Shake/peare : 
it feems derived from eftrouelle, French, a {crofulous {well- 
ing; as he calls a mean fellow a fab from his itch, ora 
patch from his raggednefs.] A mean fellow; a rafcal; a 
wretch. 

The feroyles of Angiers flout you kings, 
And ftand fecurcly on their battlements, 
As in a theatre. Shakefpeare’s King John. 

To SCRUB. v.a. [fchrobben, Dutch.] To rub hard with 
fomething coarfe and rough. 

Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 

For an old grandam ape, when, with a grace, 
She fits at {quat, and /crvbs her leathern face. Dryden. 
She never would lay afide the ufe of brooms and fcrubbing 
brufhes. A buthnot. 

Now Moll had whirl’d her mop with dext’rous airs, 

Prepar’d to ferub the entry and the ftairs. Swift. 
Scrue. x. f. [from the verb. } 
1. A mean fellow, either as he is fuppofed to fcrub himfelf for 


the itch, or as he is employed in the mean offices of {couring 
away dirt. 


2. Any thing mean or defpicable. 
With a dozen large veflels my vault fhall be ftor’d; 


Yet if he wills, may change or {poil the whole; 
Prior, ? 


No little /e-wd joint fhall come on my board. Swift. 
3. A worn out broom. Ainfworth, 


SCRUBBED. } adj. [ ferubet, Danifh.] Mean; vile; worth- 
Scru’say. 9Y lefs; dirty; forry. 
I gave it to a youth, 
A kind of boy, a little frrubbed boy, 
No higher than thyfelf. Shak, Merchant of Venice. 
The ferubbic/ cur in all the pack, 


Can fet the maftiff on your back. Swift. 
The fcenc a wood, produc’d no morc 
Than a few ferubby trees before. Swift. 


ScruFF. n. f. The fame, I fuppofe, with feurf, by a mcta- 
thefis ufual in pronunciation. 
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SCRU’PLE. n.f: [ferupule, French ; fernpu Ss Latin.] 
1. Doubt; difficulty of determination; perplexity: gencrally 
about minute things. 
Macduff, this noble pafon; 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 

Wip’d the black feruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 

To your good truth. _ Shakefpeare’s Macheth: 

Nothing did more fill foreign nations with admiration of 
his fucceflion, than the confent of ail eftates of England for 
the receiving of the king without the leaft jeru; le, paufe, or 
queftion. Bacon. 

For the matter of your confeffion, let it be fevere and feri- 
ons; but yet fo as it may be without any inordinate anxiety, 
and unneceflary feruples, which only intangle the foul. Taylor. 

Men make no feruple to conclude, that thofe propofitions, 
of whofe knowledge they can find in themfclves no original, 
were certainly the imprefs of God and nature upon their 
minds, and not taught them by any one elfe. Lecke. 

2. Twenty grains; the third part of a dram. 

Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a /érusle, doth coagulate 3 

the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol goeth. Bacon. 
3. Proverbially, any fmall quantity. 
Nature never Jends 

The fmalleft feruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddefs, fhe determines 

Herfelf the glory of a creditor.,  Shakefp. Meaf: for Meaf: 

ToScru’pre. v. n. {fromthe noun.) ‘To doubt; to hefitate. 
e He ferupled not to eat 
Againft his better knowledge; not deceiv’d, 
But fondly overcome with female charms. Milt. Par. Loft 
SCRU'PLER. 2.f. [from feruple] A doubter; one who has 
{cruples. 

‘The fcruples which many publick minifters would make of 
the worthinefs of parents to have their children baptifed, forced 
fuch queftioned parents, who did not believe the neceffity of 
having their children baptifed by fuch /eruplers, to carry their 
children unto other minifters. Giaunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

ScrupuLo'sity. 7. f. [from /crupulous.] 
1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulnefs. 

Amongft ourfelves there was fome queftion moved, by rea- 
fon of afew mens f- rupulofity touching certain things. Hooker. 

The one fort they warned to take heed, that /erupulo/ity did 
not make them rigorous in giving unadvifed fentence againft 
their brethren which were free; the other, that they did not 
become fcandalous, by abufing their liberty and freedom to the 
offence of their weak brethren, which were fcrupulous. „Hook. 

So careful, even to ferupulofity, were they to keep their 
fabbath, that they muft not only have a time to prepare them 
for that, but a further time alfo to prepare them for their 
very preparations. Souths , 

2. Fear of acting in any manner; tendernefs of confcience 
The firft facrilege is looked on with fome horror; but when 
they have once made the breach, their /rupulofity foon retires. 
Decay of Piety. 
Scru’PuLous. adj. [ ferupuleux, French; /crupulofus, Latin; 
from /cruple.] 
1. Nicely doubtful; hard to fatisfy in determinations of con- 
{cience. 

They warned them that they did not become fcandalous, by 
abufing thcir liberty, to the offence of their weak brethren 
which were /crupulous. Hooker. 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whofe blood is cold 
as fithes, and their flefh is fo like in tafte, that the /crupulous 
are allowed them on fifh-days. Locke. 

2. Given to objections ; captious. 
Equality of two domeftick pow’rs l 
Brezds ferupulous faction. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
3. Nice; doubtful. 

As the caufe of a war ought to be juft, fo the juftice of 

that caufe ought to be evident; not obfcure, not /crupulous. 
Bacon's holy Ware 
4. Careful; vigilant; cautious. 

I have been the more ferupulous and wary, in regard the in- 
ferences drawn from thefe obfervations are of fome im- 
portance. Wo:dward. 

SCRU'PULOUSLY. adv. [from ferupu.ous.] Carefully; nicely; 
anxioufly. 

The duty confifls not fcrupuloufly in minutes and half 
hours. Tayler. 

Henry V. manifeftly derived his courage from his piety, 
and was ferupuloufly careful not to afcribe the fuccefs of it to 
himéelf. Addtfon’s Freeholder. 

Scru’pucousnEss. 2.f. [from ferupulous.] The ftate of being 
fcrupulous. 4 

Scru'TaBLe. adj. {from ferutor, Latin.] Difcoverable by 
inquiry. 

Shall we think God fo /erutable, or ourfelves fo penetrating, 
that none of his fecrets can efcape us? Decay of Piety. 

SCRUTA rion. n. f. [ ferutor, Latin.] Search; examination ; 
Vea Dia. 

Scr UTA TOR. ^. f. [ ferutateur, Fr. from ferutor, Lat] En« 
quirer, fearcher; examiner. 
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In procefs ef time, from being a fimple fcrutator,, areasch- 
deacon became to have jurifiClion more amply. Ayer}. 
ScruTineus. adi. [trom feratiny.] -Captious; full of inqui- 
ries. A word little ufed. 
Age is froward, unealy, firusinou', 
Hard to bc pleas’d, and parcimonicus. » Denham. 
SCRUTINY. n. fa [ ferutinium, Latin. J- Enquiry; fearch ; 
examination with niccty. ; T 
In the ferutinies for rightecufnefs and judgment, when it is 
inquired whether, fuch a perfon bea good man or no, the 
meaning is not, what docs he believe or hope, but what he 
loves. Tayor s Kite of living holy, 
I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower ferw'iny, that I might learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art caird 
The fon of God. Miltews Paradtfe Regain'd. 
They that have defigned exactnefs and deep fer uiiny, bave 
taken fome onc part of nature. ale. 
Their difference to meafure, and to reach, 
Reafon well rcétify’d muft nature teach ; 
And thefe high ferutinies are fubjects fit 
For man’s all-fearching and enquiring wit. Denham. 
Weare admonifhed of want of charity towards others, and 
want of a Chriftian fcrutiny and cxamination into ourfelves. 
L’ Ejtrange. 
When any argument of grcat importance is managed with 
that warmth, which a ferious conviction of it generally in- 
{pires, fomewhat may eafily efcape, even from a wary pen, 
which will not bear the teft of a {evere ferutiny. = “Atterbury. 
Thefe, coming not within the rutiny of human fenfes, 
cannot be examined by them, or attefted by any body. Lecke. 
To SCRUTINIZE. } v. a. [from ferutiny.] To fearch; to exa- 
To ScRU‘TINY. J mine. 
The compromiffarii fhould chufe according to the votes of 
_ fuch, whofe votes they were obliged to fcrutinize. Ayiiffe. 
ScRuTO'IRE. n.f. [for feritotre, or efcritoire.] A cafe of 
drawers for writings. 
I locked up thefe papers in my /crutezre, and my fcrutoire 
came to be unlocked. Prior, 
To Scruze. v.a. [Perhaps from fcrew. This word, though 
now difufed by writers, is ftill preferved, at leaft in. its cor- 
ruption, to ferouge, in the London jargon.] To fqueeze; to 
comprefs, 
Though up he caught him ’twixt his puiffant hands, 
And having /cruzed out of his carrion corfe 
The loathful life, now loos`d from finful bands, 
Upon his fhoulders carried him. Fairy Queen. 
To SCUD. v.n. [/@ ittire, Italian; Jutta, Swedifh; fkictur, 
{wift, Ifandick.] “Tofly; to run away with precipitation. 
The vote was no fooner pafled, but away they /cudded to the 
next lake. L Efrange, 
The frighted fatyrs, that in woods delight, 
Now into plains with prick’d-up ears take flight ; 
And fcudding thence, while they their horn-feet ply, 


About their fires the little fylvans cry. Dryden. 
Away the frighted fpectre feuds, 
And leaves my lady in the fuds, Swift. 


To Scu’DpLeE. v.n. [from feud.] To run with a kind of af- 
feéled hatte or precipitation. A low word. 
ScuFFLE. » f. [This word is derived by Skinner from fhujfe.] 
A confufed quarrel; a tumultuous broil. 
His captain’s heart, 
In the /cuffles of great fights hath burft 
The buckles on his breaft. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Avowed atheifts, placing themfelves in the feat of the fcorner, 
take much plealing divertifement, by deriding our eager /cuffies 
about that which they think nothing. Decay of Picty. 
The dog leaps upon the ferpent, and tears it to pieces; but 
in the /cuffe the cradle happened to be overturned. L’E/frange. 
Popifh mifionaries mix themfclves in thefe dark fev fer, and 
animate the mob to fuch outrages and infults. Addifon. 
To Scu’FFLe. v.n. [from the noun.] To fight confuledly 
and tumultuoufly. 
I mutt contefs I’ve feen, in former days, 
The beft knights in the world, and /cxfied in fome frays. 
Drayton. 
A gallant man had rather fight to great difadvantazes in the 
field, in an orderly way, than feule with an undifciplined 
rabble. King Charles. 
To SCULK. v.n. [feulcke, Danih] To lurk in hiding places; 
to lie clofe. 
It has {truck on a fudden into fuch a reputation, that it fcorns 
any longer to few/k, but owns itfelf publickly. Gov. of Tongue. 
Fearing to be fcen, within a bed 
OF coleworts he conceal’d his wily head; 
There feulk’d ’till afternoon, and watch’d his time. Dryden. 
My prophets and my fophifts finith’d here 
Their civil eflorts of the verbal war: 
Not fo my rabbins and logicians yield ; 
Retiring ftill they combat; from the field 
Of- open arms unwilling they depart, 


And feult behind the fubterfuge of art. Pnr. 


SJE ve 


No news of Phyl! the bridegroomter:s, | 
And thought-histbride had ews d'forahaine ; 
Becaufe hërl fathi us’d%to fay’ Elet Lae 
The girl hadefucha bafhifulway Go In mn, my) Spi. 

-Thesimmediate; publifiers tHereafelay fellne iute the 
wings of an act of parliament. Letter to Plier if Te! Dinc. 
Scu'LKer. mf (ftomycy/é.]  Aviutker#! one that’ hides him- 
felf for fame orumilehief, yes 272 tacts Pate. 
Scurt naf. [It isederived by Skinner from jiel is fome pro- 
vinees called Duli ;\\as-te/fa and tejle; Cr Rih, ‘frnify the Read. 

Mr. Lycobferves more fatistuorily, that koa is in dflandick 

the Rx: of an animal. ips i} bios} . 
~The bone which incafes and defends the brain; the arched 

bone of the head. 

Fractures of the 4Y are at all times very dangerous, fas the 
brain becomes affected from the preflure.. pPearp 
2. A fmall boat; a cockboaty [SeeScunvER.] b. 
3. One who rows a cockboat. f 
Like caitiff vile, that for mifdecd 
Rides with his face to rump of ftecd3 
Or rowing /cull, he’s fain to love, 
Look one way and anothcr move. Hudibras. 
4. [Sceole, Saxon, an alicably.] In Mikon’s fiele, a {roal or 
vaft multitude of fith. i 
Each bay 
With fry innumerable fwarm, and fhoa!s 
Of filh, that with their fins aad fhining feales 
Glide under the green wave, in /cu.ds that oft 
Bank the mid fea. 
Scu’Licap. n.f. [ /cull and cap.) 
1. A headpiece. : 
2. A nightcap. h 
ScCU'LLER. » f. [Of this word I know not the. etymology. ` 

Skisia is in Mlandick a veffel, and cycueille in French a dith. | 

I. A cockboat; a boat in which there is but one rower. 
Her foul already was confign’d to fate, 


MM, ihe. 


And fhiv’ring in the leaky /cudler fate. Dryden. 
They hire the /cud/cr, and, when once aboard, 
Grow fick, and damn the climate like a lord. Pepe. 


2. One that rows a cockkoat. 

SCU'LLERY. . fi» [from /Riola, a veflel, Ifandick ; or ¢fcueilie, 
French, a difh.] ‘The place where common utenfils, as kct- 
tles or difhes, are cleaned and kept. 

Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting bafe things, as pitch- 
ers, a feullery, and fetting rogues together by the ears. Peach, 

Scu/LLton. n. f. [from efcueille, French, a difh.] The loweft 
domeftick fervant, that wafhes the kettles and the difhes in the 
kitchen. } 

I muft, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curfing like avery drab,  « 
A feulliony fye upon’t! foh! about my brain. Shak. Hamlet. 
If the gentleman hath lain there, get the cook, the flable- 
men, and the /cullion, to ftand in his way. Swift. 

To Scutp. v.a. f feulpo, Latin; feulper, Fr.] To carve; to 

engrave. A word not in ufe. 
Oh, that the tenor of my juft complaint 
Were fculpt with tteel on rocks of adamant! Sandys. 

Scu’LPT1ILE. adj. [ feulptilis, Latin.) Made by carving. 

In a filver medal is upon one fide Mofes horned, and on the 
reverfe the commandment againft /cu/ptile images. Brown. 

Scu‘cpror. n. j: [ feulpter, Latin; fculpteur, Fr.] A carver; 
one who cuts wood or {tone into images. 

Thy fhape’s in every part 
So clean, as might inftruct the /cw/ptor’s art. Dryden. 
The Latin poets give the epithets of trifidum and tr1/u/cum 
to the thunderbolt, from the /cw.ptors and painters that lived 
before them, that had given it three forks. Addifon. 

SCULPTURE, n.f. [ fculftura, Latin; fculpture, French.) 

1. The art of carving wood, or hewing ftone into images. 

Then /eulpture and her fifter arts revive, 
Stones leap`d to form, and rocks began to live. Pipe. 

2. Carved work. 

Nor did there want 


Cornice or freeze with bofly /culptures graven. Milton. 
There too, in living /cu/pture, might be feen 
The mad affe@tion of the Cretan qucen. Dryden. 


3. The a& of engraving. 


‘To SCULPTURE. v.a. [from the noun.] To cut; to en- 


grave. 
Gold, filver, ivory vafes /culptur’d high, 
There are who have not. Pope. 
Scum. n. f. [ecume, French; fchiuma, Italian ; ftum, Danith 5 
jchuym, Wutch.] 
1. That which rifes to the top of any liquor. 
The reft had feveral offices afficn’d ; 
Some to remove the frum as it did rife ; 
Others to bear the fame away did mind; : 
And others it to ufe according to his kind. Fairy Queen. 
The falt part of the water doth partly rife into a feum on the 


top, and partly gocth into a fedirn=nt in the bottom. =‘ Dacon. 
: Goat bel eile and fettl'd to itfelf, 
Self-fed and felf-con‘um’d. Milton. 


Away, 


SC WU 


Away, ye fcum, 


That fill rife upmoft when the nation boils. Dryden. 
They mix a med’cine to foment their limbs, 
With feum that on the molten filver fwims. Dryden. 


2. The drofs; the refufe; the recrement; that part which is to 
be thrown away. 

~ There flocked unto him all the {um of the Irith out of all 

places, that e’re long he had a mighty army. Spenfer. 

Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the very a, of 

the world, fuch as their friends thought it an exceeding good 


gain to be difcharged. Raleigh's Effays. 
J told thee what would come 
Of all thy vapouring, bafe feum. Tludibras. 


‘The Scythian and Egyptian fium 
Had almoft ruin’d Rome. 
You'll find, in thefe hereditary tales, 
Your anceltors the ftum of broken jayls. Dryden's Fuven. 
The great and innocent are infulted by the few and refufe 
of the people. Addifon's Freeholder. 
To Scum. v.a. [from the noun.] To clear off the fcum. 
Commonly written and {poken shim. 
A fecond muttitude 
_Severing each kind, and /cum’d the bullion drofs. 
~ Hear, ye fullen powers below ; 
Hear, ye tafkers of the dead: 
You that boiling cauldrons blow, 
ae X ou that fcum the molten lead. Dryd. and Lees Oedipus. 
< What corns {wim upon the top of the brine, scum oft. Mort. 
SCUMMER. n.f  [«fcumoir, French.] A veflel with which 
_ liquor is fcummed, commonl} called a kimmer. 
Scuprer Holes. n. f [f hoepen, Dutch, to draw off.] In a 
fhip, fmall holes on the deck, through which water is carried 
_ into the fea. The.leathers over thofe holes are called /cupper 
Jeathers, and the nails with which they are faftened fcupper 
nails, | ey hatiey. 
Scurr. n. f. ycunp, Saxon ; /kurfa, IMandick ; Rurff, Danith ; 
r forf, Swedifh ; /chorft, Dutch] 
1, A kind of dry miliary icab. 
_ Her crafty head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honourable eld, 


Rofcommon. 


Milton. 


«Was. overgrown with feurf and filthy feald, . Fairy Queen. 
The virtue of his hands 
Was loft among Pactolus’ fands, 
Againft whofe torrent while he {wims, 
+ -The golden fcurf peels off his limbs. Sw’ ft. 


2..A foil or ftain adherent, 
' ‘Then arc they happy, when by length of time 
The fcurf is worn away of cach committed crime, 


No fpeck is left. Dryden. 
3. Any thing fticking on the furface. 
_» There ftood a hill, whofe grifly top 
Shone with a glofly fturf. Milton. 


«Upon throwing in a ftone the water boils; and at the fame 
time are_feen little flakes of fiurf rifing up. Addifon. 
ScuRFINEss. 1. f. [from feurf.] The ftate of being fcurfy. 
ScU'RRIL. adj. [ feurrili:, Latin] Low; mean; grofly op- 
& probrious ; loudly jocofe. 
. With him, Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed, the live-long day 
Breaks fcurrit jets. Shakefp. Troilus and Creff-da. 
Nothing conduces more to’ Ictters than to examine the 
writings of the ancients, provided the plagues of judging and 
pronouncing againft them be away ; fuch as envy, bitternefs, 
precipitation, impudence, and fiurril {cofing. Ben. Fobnfon. 
" Thou mov’it me more by barely naming him, 
au Than all thy foul unmanner’d /curri/ taunts. Dryden. 
Scurri’Lity. 7. f- [ feurrilit’, Fr. feurrilitas, Lat.] G roinefs 
of reproach ; loudnefs of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. 
Good mafter Holofernes, purge; fo it fhall pleafe you to 
abrogate feurrility. Shake/pcare. 
Banifh fcurrilityand profanenefs, and :cftrain the licentious 
infolence of poets. Dryden, 
SCU'RRILOUS.. adj. [ fiurrilis, Latin.] _Grofly opprobrious ; 
ufing fuch language as only the licenfe of a buffoon can war- 
rant; loudly jocular ; vile; low. 
Yet is not their.goodncfs fo intolerable, as, on the contrary 
fide, the fcurrilbus and more than fatyrical immodefty of Mar- 
a tini{m, looker. 
Let him approach finging. 
— Forewarnihim that he ulcino furri/ous words in’s tunes. 
dhakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
How often. issa perfon, whofelintentions are to do good by 
the works he publifhes, treated in as fcurribus a manner as if 
he were an enemy to mankind? Aldifon's Freeholder. 
Their characters have been often treated with the utmoft 
barbarity and injuftice by fturrs/ousand enraged orators. Su ift. 
Scu/rrivous.y..adu, [trom fiurriious } 1Witbhigrofs reproach ; 
with low. buffoonery ; ‘with Jewd merriment. 
Such men there are, who haveewritten /currilou/ly againft 
me, without any provocation. Dryden. 
It is barbarous incivility /currilou/ly to {port with that which 
otucrs count religion. Tilictfon. 


SEA 


Scu‘’avity. adv. [from feurvy.]  Vilely 3) bafety 
is feldom ufcd but in a ludicrous fenfe. 
Look i? your glafs now, 
And fee how feu: vily that countenance fhews : 
You would be loth to ow: it. Ben. Toh; 
This alters the whole complexion of ,an action, ihat w 
otherwile look but very feurvil:, and maker it pertegi 
The. clergy were never more- learned, <s 
treated, She 
Scu’rvy. n f (from fiurf- This word was, i bsiesc, 
nally an adjective. ] at 
The feurvy is a diftempcer of the inhabitants of coid =ë 
tries, and ainongft thofe fuch as inhabit marily, sat, i 
moiit foils, near flagnating water, trefh or falt; inviting 
chiefly in the Winter fuch as are fedentary, or live upon faisesi 
or fmoaked flefh and fifh, or quantitics of unfermented {:.11- 
naceous vegetables, and drink bad water. Arbuthnot. 
Scu'Rvy. adj. [from feurf, furfy, feu vy.) 
1. Scabbed ; covered with fcabs; difeafed with the feurvy. 
Whatfoever man be /curvy or fcabbed, Let'.'xXit 20. 
2. Vile; bad; forry; worthlefs; contemptibie; offenfive. 
I know him for a man divine and holy ; 
Not curvy, nor a temporary meddler. Shiks/peore. 
This is a very /curvy tune to fing to a man’s funeral. Sakc/- 
He {poke fcurv; and provoking terms 
Again your honour. Stekz{[peare. 
A crane, which is but uruy meat, lays but two eggs. Chey. 
Tt would be convenient to prevent the excefs of drink, with 
that /curvy cuftom of taking tobacco. Sterft. 
Scu’rvy crass. n. f. [ fcurvy and graf] . The fpoonwort. A 
plant. 
The flower confifis of four leaves, which are difpofed in 
form of a crofs: from the flower-cup arifes the pointal, which 
z becomes an almoft giobular fruit, uivided into two cells by an 
Intermediate partition, to winch the valves adhere on both 
fides, and are furnifhed with many round {ecds. filler. 
*Scusges. For excufes. 
I fhifted him away, 
And laid good ’/cufes on your exftafy. Shake/p. Othe'la. 
Scut. n. f. [ feott, Mlandick.] The tail of thofe animals whofe 
tails are very fhort, as a hare. 
In the hare it is averfely feated, and in its diftenfion inclines 
unto the coccix or /cut. Brown’s Vuigar Errours. 
He fled to earth; but firft it coft him dear, 
He left his cut behind, and half an ear. Swift. 
Sct’TCHEON. n.f. [ feuccione, Italian, from feutum, Lat.] The 
fhield.reprefented in heraldry ; the enfigns armorial of a fa- 
mily. . See EscuurcHEon. 
And thereto had fhe that /cutcheon of her defires, fupported 
by certain badly diligent minifters. Sidney. 
Your /cutcheons, and your figns of conqueft, fhall 
Hang in what place you pleafe. Shak. Ant and Cleopatra. 
Honour is a meer /cutchcon. Shake/p. Hesry IV, 
The chiefs about their necks the /cutcheons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder’d o'er. Dryden, 
SCUTELLATED. adj. { fcutel’a, Lat.) Divided into {mall furiaces. 
Ít feems part of the /cutellatcd bone of a fturgeon, being 
flat, of a porous or cellular conftitution. M osdward. 
SCU'TIFORM. adj. [ feutiformis, Latin.] Shaped like a fhield. 
Scu'TTLeE. n. f. [feutelia, Latin; feutell, Celt. Ainfw] 
1. A wide fhallow bafket, fo named from a difh or platter which 
it refembles in form. 
A fcuttle or fkrein to rid foil fro’ the corn. 
The carth and ftones they are fain to carry from 
their fect in fcuttles and bafkets. 
2. A {mall grate, 
To the hole in the door. have a {mall /cutt’c, to keep in what 
mice are there. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
3. [From fud.] A quick pace; a fhort run; a pace of affected 
precipitation. 
She went with an eafy /cuttle out of the flop. Speclator. 
To Scu’rrte. v.n. [from feud or feuddle.) To run with af- 
fected precipitation. 
The old fellow feuttled out of the room. Arbuthnot. 
To SpEIGN. v.a. (Spenfer. Sdegnare, Ital. Ailton, for aifdatn, } 
Lifted up fo high, 


Tuffer. 
under 
Hakewill on Frovidence. 


I fdeiyn’d fubjection. Milton, 
SDE'IGNFUL. adj. Contraéted for difdainful, 
They now, puft up with /deign/ul infolence, hater 
Defpife the brood of blefled fapience. Speufer. 


SEA. n. f. |ya, Saxon; jee, or zee, Dutch. ] 
1, The ocean; the water oppofed to the land. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wath this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous fea incarnardine, 
Making the green one red. 
The rivers run into’ the fev. 


Shakefp. Afacketh. 


Carew. 

He made the /ea, and all that is therein, Ex. xx. 11. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air 

So working feas fettle and purge the wine, Davies. 
Amphibious between ‘fea and land 

The river horfe. | Aiton. 


Some 


N 
SEA 
Some leviathan, 

Haply flumb’ring on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of fome fmall night-founder’d fkiff 

Deeming fome ifland, oft as feamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide under the lee, while night 

Invefts the /ea. Milton. 

Small fragments of fhells, broken by ftorfns on fome fhores, 
are ufed for manuring of /ea land. Woodward. 


They put to fea with a fleet of three hundred fail. Arbutin.” 


Sea racing dolphins are train’d for our motion, 
Moony tides {welling to roll us afhore. Dryden's Albion. 
But like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeft, and the rifing waves, 
Propp’d on himfelf he ftands : his folid fide 
Wath off the fea weeds, and the founding tides. Dryden. 
The fea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 


great lofs to the world. Bentley. 
So when the firft bold veffel dar’d the feas, 
High on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his ftrain, 
While Argo faw her kindred trees 
Defcend from Pelion to the main. Pope. 


2. A collection of water; a lake. 

Jefus walking by the /ea of Galilee, faw two brethren. 

Mat. iv. 18. 
3. Proverbially for any large quantity. 

That fea of blood which hath in Ireland been barbaroufly 
fhed, is enough to drown in eternal infamy and mifery the 
malicious author and inftigator of its effufion. King Charles. 

4. Any thing rough and tempeftuous. 
To forrow abandon’d, but worfe felt within, 

And in a troubled fea of paffion toft. 

5. Half Seas over. Half drunk. 

The whole maziftracy was pretty well difeuifed before I 
gave’em the flip: our friend the alderman was half feas over 
before the bonfire was out. Spefator. 

Sea is often uled in compofition, as will appear in the follow- 
ing examples, 
Se/ABEA‘. [ fea and beat.] Dafhed by the waves of the fea. 
The fovereign of the feas he blames in vain, 
That once feabet will to fea again. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
Darknefs cover’d o’er 
The face of things: along the /eabeat {hore , 
Satiate we flept. Pcpe’s Od fey. 
SEABO'AT. n. f. [fea and boat.] Veflel capable to bear the 
fea. 

Shipwrecks were occafioned by their fhips being bad /ea- 
boats, and themfelves but indifferent feamen. Arbuthnot. 

SEABO'RN. adj. [ fea and born.) Born of the fea; produced 
by the fea. > 

Like Neptune and his fealorn niece, fhal! be 


Milton. 


The fhining glories of the land and fea. Waller. 
All thefe in order march, and marching fing 
The warlike actions of their /eaborn king. Dryden. 


SEABO'Y. n. / [ fea and boy.] Boy employed on fhipboard. 
Can’ft thou, O partial fleep, give thy rcpofe 
To the wet /eab:y in an hour fo rude, 
And in the calmeft and the ftille? night 
Deny it toa king? Shakefpeare. 
BEABRE ACH. n. f. [ fea and breach.] Irruption of the fea by 
breaking the banks. 
To an impetuous woman, tempefts and feabreaches are 
nothing. L Ejirange. 
SEABREEZE. 7. f. [ fea and breeze.) Wind blowing from the 
fea. 
Hedges, in. moft places, would be of great advantage to 


fhelter the grafs from the /eabrecze. Mortimer. 
SeaBu Itt. adj. [ fea and uit.) Built for the fea. 
Borne each by other in a diftant linc, 
The feabuilt forts in dreadful order move. Dryden. 
SEACA’BBAGE. m. f. [crambe, Latin.] Seacolewort. A plant. 
Tt hath flefhy leaves like thofe of the cabbage. Miler. 


SE’AHOLLY. n. f. [eryngium, Latin.] A plant. 

The fpecies are, feaholly, or eryngo. Common eryngo, 
&c. The roots of the firit are candied, and fent to London 
for medicinal ufe, being the true eryngo. 

SZ'ACALF. x. f. [ fea and calf.] The ‘feal. 

The /cacalf, or feal, is fo called from the noife he makes 
like a calf: his head comparatively not big, fhaped rather like 
an otter’s, with teeth like a dog’s, and muttaches like thofe of 
a cat: his body Jong, and all over hairy: his forefeet, with 
fingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit for going: his hinder 
feet, more properly fins, and fitter for fwimming, as being an 
amphibious animal, “Ihe female gives fuck, as the porpefs, 

__ and other viviparous fillies, Grew’s Mufeum. 
SE ACAD. n. f. | fea and cap.) Cap made to be worn on fhip- 
board. 
I know your favour well, 


; Though now you have no feacap on your head.  Shakehp. 
SEACHART. 1 f. { fea and chart.) Map on which only the 
coafts are delineated. 


Sa. 

The fituation of the parts 6f the earth Are better, learned 

by a map or /rachart, than reading the defeription. Watts. 
Seacoa’.. n. f. [fsa and coal.) Coal, fo ‘calcd not, becaufe 

found in the fed, but becaufe brought to, London by fea; .pit-_ 

coal. 4 - f Jin 5.7} i -di 

We'll have a end. of a feacoal 
fire. ~, Shakefpeare. 

Seatoal jafts loreer than charcoal. = Baim. 

This pulmonique indifpofition of the air is very much 
heightened, wheréa great quantity of /eacoal is burnt. Harv. 

Ss’acoast. 4. f. [ fea and coa/?.] Shore; edge of the fea. ~- 
The venturous matiner that way, t 

Learning his fhip from thofe white rocks to fave, 

Which all along the fouthern /eacoa/? lay 5. 

For fafety’s fake that fame his feamark made, 

And nam’d it Albion. ue Fairy Queen. 

Upon the feacoifi are many parcels of land, that would. pay 
well for the taking in. Mortimers Husbandry. 

Sr’/acompass, n.f. [fea and compa/s.] The card and needle 
of maérihers. 

The needle in the /acompa/s ftill moving but. to the north- 
point only, with moveor immotus, notified the refpective.con- 
ftancy of the gentleman to one only. Camden's Remains. 

Se’acow. n. f. [fea and cow.] The manatee. 

The feacow is a very bulky animal, of the cetaceous kind. 
It grows to fifteen feet long, and to feven or eight in circum- 
ference: its head is like that of a hog, but longer, and more 
cylindrick: its eyes are fmall, and it has no external ears, but 
only two little apertures in the place of them ; yet its fenfe of 
hearing is very quick. Its lips are thick, and it has two long 
tutks ftanding out. It has two fins, which ftand forward on 
the breaft like hands, whence the Spaniards firft called it ma- 
natee. The female has two round breafts placed between the 
pectoral fins. The fkin is very thick and Hard, and’ not fcaly, 
but hairy. -This creature -lives principally about the mouths, 
of the large rivers in Africa, the Eaft Indies, and America, 
and feeds upon vegetables. Its flefh is white like veal, and 
very well tafted. The lapis manati, which is of a fine’cleatt 
white colour, and bony texture, is properly the os petrofum 
of this animal. This ftone has been fuppofed to be a power- 
ful amulet, but is now neglected. Hills Mat. Med. 

SeADO’G. n.f. (fea and dog.] Perhaps the fhark. 
Fierce /cadogs devour the mang!’d friends. Rofcommon, 
When, ftung*with hunger, fhe embroils the flood, 
The feadog and the dolphin are her food. Popes Odyffey- 
SEAFA’RER. n.f. [ fea and fare.] A traveller by fea; a mariner. 

They ftifly refufed to vail their bonnets by the fummons of 

thofe towns, which is reckoned intolerable contempt by the 


poflet foon at the latter 


better enabled /ea/arers. Carew. 
A wand’ring merchant, he frequents the main, 
Some mean /eafarer in purfuit of gain ; 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well fkill’d ; 
But dreads th’ athletick labours of the field. Pope. 


SEAFA‘RING. adj. [ fea and fare.] Travelling by fea. 
My wife faflea’d him unto a fmall fpare maf, 
Such as /eafariig men provide for ftorms. Shakefpeare. 
It was death to divert the fhips of feafaring people, againft 
their will, to other ufes than they were appointed. Arbuthnet. 
SRAFE/NNEL. The fame with SAMPHIRE, which fee. 
Sh eal n. j. [fea and fight.] Battle of thips; battle on 
the fea. 
Seafights have been often final to the war ; but this is when 
princes fet up their reft upon the battles. Bacon. 
They were full of drink at the time of their /eafights. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times quicker than 
it is, we fhould, in the quictett retirement, be lefs able to fleep 
than in the middle of a /eafght. Locke. 
This feet they recruited with two hundred fail, whercof 
they loft ninety-three in a feafight. “Arbuthnot on Coins. 
SEAFO'WL. n.f. [ fea and fewl.] Birds that live at fea. 
The bills of curlews, and many other Jeafowl, are very 
long, to enable them to hunt for the worms. Derkam. 
A fcafowl properly reprefents the paffage of a-deity over the 
feas. Broome’s Notes to the Odyfjey. 
A length of ocean and unbounded fky, 
Which {carce the feafow/ in a year o'er fly. Pipe. 
SE'AGIRT. ad. [fea and girt.] Girded or incircled by the 
ea. 
Neptune, befides the fway 
Of every falt flcod and cach cbbing ftream, 
‘Took in by lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 


Imperial rule of all the feagirt ifles. Milt:n. 
‘Tclemachus, the blooming hcir 

Of feagirt Ithaca, demands my care: 

Tis mine to form his green unpractis’d years 

In fage debates. Pope. 


Se’AGuLe. n. f. [ fea and gull.] A water fowl. 
Seagulls, when they fock together from the fea ay Wg 
fores, forefhow rain and wind. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 


Bitterns, 


MATI 


Bitterns, herons, and /cagnl's, are great encmics to filh. 
Mortimers Huskundry. 
Se’AGREEN. adj. [fea and green.] Refembling the colour of 
the diftant fea; ccrulean. 
White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral mixtures, as 
green, (carlet, purple, and jeagreen, come in only by the 


cycs. P Locke. 
Upon his urn reclin‘d, 
His feagreen mantle waving in the wind, 
The god appear’d. Pope. 
Sr/AGREEN. n. j. Saxifrage. A plant. 
Se AGULL. n f. A fea bird, Ain/worth. 


Se'AHEDGEHOG. 2. fa [ jeu, hedge, and hog.] A kind of fea 
fhell-fith. 

‘Lhe feahedgehog is inclofed in a round fhell, fafhioned as a 
Joaf of bread, wrought and pinched, and guarded by.an outer 
{kin full of prickles, as the land urchin. Carew. 

SE'AHOG. m f. [ fea and hog.) The porpus. 

SE’AHOLM. 2. f. (fea and bolm.] 

1. A finall uninhabited ifland. 

2. Seaholly. A kind of fca weed. 

Cornwat bringeth forth greater ftore of feabo.nm and fam- 
phire than any other county. Carew. 

Se’auo se. n.f. [ /ea and horfe.] 

1. The feator/e is a fith of avery Singular form, as we fee it dried, 
and of the needlefifh kind. It is about four or five inches in 
Jenzth, and nearly half an inch in diameter in the broadeft 

„part. Its colour, as we fee it dried, is a decp reddifh brown ; 
and its tail is turned round under the belly. It is found about 
the Mediterranean, and has been celebrated for medicinal vir- 
tues; but is at prefent wholly neglected. His Materia Med. 

2. The morfe. 

Part of a large tooth, round and tapering: a tufk of the 
morle, or waltrons, called by fome the feaborje. Woodward. 

3- The medical and the poetical /eahor/e feem very different. By 
the feahorfe Dryden means probably the hippopotamus. 

By ’em 
Seahorfes, flound’ring in the flimy mud, 
Tofs'd up their heads, and dafh’d the ooze about ’em. Dry. 

Se’amarp. n.f. [ fea and maid.) Mermaid. 

Certain ftars thot from their fpheresy 

To hear the feamaids mufick. 
Se’AMAN. n.f. [ fea and man.] 
1. A failor ; a navigator ; a mariner. 

She, looking out, 
Beholds the fleet, and hears the feamen fhout. 
Seamen, through difmal ftorms, are wont 

To pafs the oyfter-breediny Hellefpont. Evelyn. 

The whole poem was firt written, and now fent you from 
„~a place where I have not fo much as the converfe of any fea- 


Shake/peares 


Denhant. 


man. Dryden. 
Æncas order’d 
A ftately tomb, whofe top a trumpet bore, 
A foldier’s fauchion, and a feaman’s oar; 
Thus was his friend interr’d. Dryden. 


By undergoing the hazards of the fea, and the company of 
common feamen, you make it evident you will refufe no op- 
portunity of rendering yourfelf ufeful. Dryden, 

Had they applied themfelvcs to the increafe of their ftrength 
by fea, they might have had the greateft fcet and the moft fea- 
inen of any ftate in Europe. Aduifon. 

2. Merman; the male of the mermaid. 
Seals live at land and at fea, and porpufes have the warm 
blood and intrails of ahog, not to mention nfermaids, or fea- 
pomen, Locke. 
SEAMA'RK. 7. f. [ fea and mark.] Point or confpicuous place 
diftinguifhed at fea, and ferving the mariners. as directions of 
their courfe, 
Thofe white rocks, 

Which all along the fouthern {eacoatt lay, 

‘T hreat’ning unheedy wreck and rafh decay’, 

For falety’s fake his feamark made, 

And nain’d it Albion. 

Though you do fec me weapon’d, 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

The very feamark of my utmoft fail. Shake/p. Othelio. 

They were executcd at divers places upon the feacoaft, for 
feamarks or lighthoufes, to teach Perkins’s people to avoid the 
coatt. Bavon’s Henry VII, 

They are remembered with a brand of infamy fixt upon 
them, and fet as /eamarks for thofe who obferve them to 


avoid. Dryden. 


Fairy Queen. 


The fault of others {way, 
He fet as feamarks for himfelf to fhun. Drydin. 
Stame’w. nf. [fea and mew.] A fowl that frequents the 
fea, 
An ifland falt and bare, 
The haunt of feals, and orcks, and feamews clang. Milton, 
The chouch, the /eamew, the loquacious crow, 
Scream aloft. Pope's Odi fey. 


SE'AMONSTER. 7, f. [ ea and nosler] Strange animal of the 
itu. i l 


SAE A 


Seamonflers give fuck to their young, Lav. 3. 
Where luxury once reign'd, /eamor: ers whelp.  Adi/ton. 
SE'ANYMPH. n.f. [fea and nprpe.] Goddefsof the fea. 

Virgil, after rlomer’s example, gives us a transformation 

of Æneas’s Ihip into feanymphs. Broome. 
SE'AONION. x. f. An herb. Ke: 4infvorth. 
Se‘aooseE. 2. f: [ fea and osje] The mud in tie fea or thore. 
All feaoofe, or aofy mud, and the mud of rivers, are of 
grcat advantage to all forts of lend. é Mortimer. 
Se’ APLECE. n. J. (fea and piee.) A piclure reprefenting any 
thing at fea. ; i 
Great painters often employ their pencils upon fea’ reces. 
Ad ifou's Speciator. 
SE’aPooL. n.f. [fea and pao!.] A lake of falt water. 

I have often heard it wifhed, that all that land were a fea- 

pool. Spenfer on Ireland, 
SEAPORT. n. f. [fea and tort] A harbour. 
SE‘ARISQUE. n.f. [ fea and ri/que.] Hazard at fea. 

He was fo great an encourager of commerce, that he 
charged himfelf with all the feari/que of fuch veilels as car- 
ried corn to Rome in the Winter. Arbuthnit. 

Se’AROCKET. n.f. A plant. Miller. 
S£’AROOM. n. f. [ fea and room.] Open fea; fpacious main. 

There is fearoim enough for both nations, without cffend- 
ing one another, and it would exceedingly fupport the navy. 

Bacon's Advice to Viluers. 
The bigger whale like fome huge carrack lay, 


Which wanteth /earoom with her foes to play. Watkr. 
SEARO/VER. 2. f. [jea and rove.) A pirate. 
SE'ASHARK. n.f. [ fea and fhark.] A ravenous: feafith. 
Witches mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravening falt /ea/hark. Shakefpeare. 


SEASHELL. n. f. [ fea and fhell.} Shells found on the More. 
Scajhells are great improvers of four or cold land. AZrsim. 
SE'ASHORE. n. f. [ jea and fhore.] The coaft of the fea. 
That fea/hore where no more world is found, 
But foaming billows breaking on the ground. Dryden. 
Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in Peru, that 
reached three hundred leagues along the /ea/bore. Burnet. 
‘To fay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reafonable as to fay he has the 
pofitive idea of the number of the fands on the ,eafhore. Locke. 
SE’asick. adj. [jea and fick.] Sick, as new voyagers on the 
fea. 
She began to be much feafict, extremity of weather con- 
tinuing. Shakefpeare. 
Barbaroffa was not able to come on fhore, for that he was, 


as they faid, /ea/ick, and troubled with an ague. Knolles. 
In love’s voyage nothing can offend; 
Women are never jeafick. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Weary and /eafick, when in thee confin’d ; 
Now, for thy fafety, cares diftraét my mind. Sw ft. 


Se’ASIDE. n.f. [ fea and fide] ‘The edge of the fea. 
‘Their camels were without number, as the fand by the fta- 
Side. Fud. vii. 12, 
There difembarking on the green /ea/ide, 
We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope. 
SE'ASERPENT. n.f. [Jea and jerpent.] Serpent generated in 
the water. 
SEASE’RvICcE. n.f. [ fea and fervice.] Naval war. 

You were preiled for the /eafervice, and got off with much 

ado. Swifts Direét. to Servants. 
SEASU'RGEON. #. f. [fia and furgeon.] A chirurgeon employed 
on fhipboard. 

My defign was to help the fiafurgeon, — Wifeman’s Surgery. 

SEASURRO’UNDED. adj. [ fea and fu round.) Encircled by the 
fea, 
To feafurrounded realms the gods afign 
Smail tract of fertile lawn, the leaft to mine. Pope. 
SEATERM. n.f. [jea and term.] Word of art ufed by the 
{eamen. 

I agree with you in your cenfure of the /caterms in Dryden’s 
Virgil, becaufe no terms of art, or cant words, fuit the ma- 
jefty of epick poetry. Pope. 

SEAWATER. n. fa (fea and water.] The falt water of the 
fea. 

Ry digging of pits in the feafhore, he did fruftrate the Ja- 
borious works of the enemies, which had turned the fea- 
water. upon the wells of Alexandria. Bacon’s Nat. Hiffory, 

I took off the dreffings, and bathed the member with fia- 
wter. IV feman. 

Seawater has many grofs, rough, and carthy particles in it, 
as appears trom its faltnefs ; whereas frefh water is more pure 
and unmixt. Broome's Netes on the Ody fiery. 

SEAL. n.f. [yeol, rele, Saxon; feel, Danith ] The feacalf. 
Sce SEACALF, : 

The feal or foyle is in make and 
ugly faced, and footed like amoldwar 
or any loud noifey and thereby is 
water: they alfo come on land. 
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growth not unlike a Pigs 
p: he delichteth in mufick, 
trained to {hew himfelf above 
Carev. 


An 


SSESA 


An ifland falt and bare, i 
The haunt of jeals and orcs, and feamaws clang. Aiton. 
SEAL. ».f [yrzel, Saxon; fgillum, Latin J eee 
1. A ftamp engraved with a particular impretiion, which ts hxed 
upon the wax that clofes Ictters, oF affixed as a teftimony,. 


‘The king commands you 
To render up the great je/. Skakefp. Henry VII. 
like wax overharden:d with 


If the organs of perception, 
cold, will not receive the imprefiion of the feal; or, like wax 
of a temper too foft, will not hold it; or eife fuppofing the wax 
of a temper fit, but the feal not applied with a fufficient force 
to make a clear impreffion: in any of thete cafes the print left 
by the feal will be obfcure. Locke. 
The fame 
His grandfire wore about his neck 
In three feal rings, which after, melted down, 
Form’'d a vaft buckle for his widow’s gown. 
2. The impreffion made in wax. 
Till thou can’t rail the fea? from off my bond, 
Thou but oftend’ft thy lungs to fpeak fo loud. Shake/p. 
Solyman fhewed him his own letters, afking him if he kuew 
not that hand, and if he knew not that fca’. Knolles. 
He faw his monkey picking the /ea/ wax from a letter. rb. 
3. Any act of confirmation. 
They their fill of love 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the feal. 
To Sea. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faften with a feal. 
He that brings this love to thee, 
Little knows this love in me ; 
And by him feal up thy mind. Shake[p. As you lice it. 
I have fcen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
write upon’t, and afterwards feal it. Shakefpeare. 
2. To confirm or atteft by a feal. 
God join’d my heart to Romeo's; thou our hands; 
And erce this hand, by thce to Romeo feal’ d, 
Shall be the label to another decd, 
Or my true heart with treachcrous revolt 
Turn to another, this fhall flay them both. 
3O confirm; to ratify ; to fettle. 
My foul is purg`d from grudging hate, 
And with my hand I feal our true hearts love. Sha’. R. IIT. 
When I have performed this, and /ealed to them this fruit, 
I will come into Spain. Rom. xv. 28. 
4. To hut; to clofe. 
Seal up your lips, and give no words, but mum! Shafc/. 
At my death 
Thou haft feal’d up my expectation. Shake'p Henry IV. 
The root of evil is /ca'cd up from you. 2 kfdr. vill. 53. 
The fenfe is like the fun; for the fun /ca’s up the globe of 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth: fo the fenfe doth ob- 


Pope. 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 


{cure heavenly things, and reveals earthly things. Bacon. 
Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d, 
And feal thee fo, as henceforth not to fcorn 
The facil gates of hell too flightly barr'd. Mi'ton. 


5. To mark with a ftamp. 
You’d rail upon the hoftefs, 
And fay you would prefent her at the tect, 
Becaufe fhe bought ftone jugs, and no /eal’d quarts. Shakef. 
To Seat. va To fixa feal. . 
I will al unto this bond. Shakefpeare. 
We make a fure covenant and write it, and our princes and 
priefts feal unto it. Neb. ix. 38. 
Seater. n. f. [from feal.} Onc that feals. 
SE’ALINGWAX. n. j. [feal and wax.] Hard wax made of rofin 
ufed to feal letters. 
The prominent orifice was clofed with /ealin;wax. 
SEAM. x. f. [yeam, Saxon; zoom, Dutch. ] 
1. The edge of cloath where the threads are doubled ;, the fu- 
ture where the two edves are fewed together. 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d, 
The /eams with fparkling emeralds fet around. Dryden. 
Precepts fhould be fo finely wrought together in the fame 
piece, that no coarfe feani may difcover where they join. Add, 
2. The junéture of planks ina fhip. 
With boiling pitch the feams inftops, 
Which, well laid o'er, the falt fea waves withftand, Dryd. 
Zudiycrcatring. AAC 
4. [yeam, Saxon, a load.] A meafure ; a veflel in which things 
are held; cight bufliels of corn. Ainfworth. 
5- [Scme, Saxon; faim, Well; fain, French.] Tallow ; 
greafe ; hoo’s lard, 
v Shall the proud lord, 
That baftes his arrogance with his own /cam, 
Be worfhipp'd ? Shale/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
Part fcour the rufty fhields with fea, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden's Æn. 
To Seam. v.a. [from the noun} 
y. Yo join together by future, or otherwife. 
2. To mark; to fear with a long cicatrix. 
Sean'd o'er with wounds, which his own fabre gave. Pope. 
Sav, has the fmall or greater pox 
Sunk down her nofe, or feani'd her face? 


Boyle, 


Swift. 


SETA 


SEAMLESS. adj. (from feam] Having no feam. 
SE'AMREN'T. wf. [ feam and rent.) A feparation of any thing 
where it is joined; a breach of the flitches. 
Su’amsiRess, n f. [yeameyeic, Saxon.] A woman whele 
trade is to few. 
They wanted food and raiment; fo they took 
Religion for their /eamfire/s and their cook. . Cleave'land, 
Sz’amMy. adj. [from feam.} Having afeam; fhewing the feam. 
Some fuch fquire he was, 
That turn’d your wit the /cary fide without, 
And made me to fufpect ycu. Shak, Othela. 
Sean. 2. f. [yegne, Saxon; jagcna, Latin.) A net. Some- 
times written /eize, OF jaine. 
Sear. avy. [ypeapran, Saxon, tocry ] Dry; not any longer 
green. Spen/er ules it. 
I have liv’d long enough: my May of life 
Ís fall’n into the fear, the yellow leaf. Shak. AMacheth. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy rever fear. Aiiltei. 
Some may be cherifhed in dry places, as in fear wood: Ray. 
To Sear. v.e. [yeaman, Saxon. ] ‘To burn ; to cauterize. 
The fcorching flame {ore finged all his face, 

And through his armour ail his body fear’d. Fairy Queen. 

Some fhall depart from the faith, fpezking lies, having their 
confcience feared with a hot iron. EIE Zo 

Cherith veins of good humour, and fear up thofe of ill. Temp. 

I’m /ear'd with burning flecl, ’till the fcorch d marrow 

Frics in the bones. R:wes Riyal Convert. 

SE'ARBREACH. n. f. [fear and breach.] Perhaps feabreach. 

’Tis one thing for a man to be firm againi{t honeft cangers; 
but to run his head againft ftone walls, or to put his fhoulders 
to a fearbreach, to attempt infuperable difficulties, would be 
juft the moral of the ram in the fable. L’Efirange: 

SE/ARCLOATH. n. f. [yanclaS, Saxon, from yap, pain, and 
cla¥, a plafter; fo that cereckath, as it is now written, from 
cera, wax, feems to bewrong.}] A plafter; a large platter. 

Bees wax is the ground of all fearcloath falves. Mortimer. 

To Scarce. v.a. [ jafer, Frenck.} To fift finely. 

Put the finely /earced powder of alabafter into a flat- 
bottomed and well heated brafs veffel. Loyle. 

For the keeping of meal, bolt and fearce it from the 
bran. a Martimer’s Husbandry. 

Searce. af. A fieve; a bolter. 

SEA'RCER. n. f. [from /earce.] He who fearces. 
‘To SEARCH. v.a. [chercher, French.] 

1. Toexamine; totry; to explore; to look through. 

Help to fearch my houfe this one time: if 1 find not what I 
feek, let me for ever be your table fport. Shake/peare. 

They returned from fearching of the land. Num. xiii. 25. 

Through the void immenfe 
To fearch with wand’ring queŝ a place foretold. 
2. To inquire; to feek. 
Now clear I underftand 
What oft my fteddieft thoughts have /earch’d in vain. Aiilt. 
Enough is left befides to /earch and know. Jititon. 
Draw up fome valuable meditations from the depths of the 
earth, and fearch them through the vaft ocean. Matis. 
3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 
Alas, poor fhepherd! fearching of thy wound, 
Thave, by hard adventure, found my own. Shakefpeare. 
With this good fword, 

That ran through Caz:far’s bowels, /earch this bofom. Sat. 

For the divifions of Reuben there were great fearchinzs of 
heart. Judg. v. 16. 

The figns of wounds penetrating are difcovered by the pro- 
portion of the fearching candle, or probe which enters into 
the cavity. Wifenian’s Surgery. 

4. ToSearcH out. To find by feeking. 

Who went before you, to fearch you cut a place to pitch 
your tents in? Dinta 33 

They may fometimes be fuccefsful to /earch out truth, Watts. 

To SEARCH. v.7 
1. To make a fearch. 
Satisfy me once more ; once more Search with me. Shakef. 
To afk or /earch I blame thee not. Afittin. 
2. To make inquiry. 

Thofe who ferioufly /earch after or maintain truth, fhould 
ftudy to deliver themfclves without obfcurity or equivo- 
cation. Lacke. 

It fufices that they have once with care fifted the matter, 
and fearched into all the particulars that could give any light 
to the queition. Locke. 

With piercing eye {fome /earch where nature plays, SP 

And trace the wanton through her darkfome maze. Lickel. 

3. To feck; to try to find. 

Your hufband’s coming, woman, to fearch for 2 gentleman 
that is here now inthe houle... Shad. Merry I ives of Wirdor. 

We in vain fearch for that conftitution within a fly, upon 
which depend thofe powers we obferve in them. Lake. 

Searcu. n.f {from the verb. ] 

1. Inquiry by looking into every fulpected place. 

: The orb he roam'd 

With narrow /earch, and with infoection deep. 


Milton. 


Git ne 


2. Inquiry ; 


SEA 


2. Inquiry; examination; act of fecking. i 
His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bufhels of 
chaff: you fhall feck all day ere you find them, and when you 
have them they are not worth the fearch. Shake/heare. 
Who great in fearch of God and nature grow, 


They belt the wife Creator's praife declare. Dryden. 
Now mourn thy fatal feorch ; 
It is not fafe to have too quick a fenfe, Dryden. 


‘Phe mind fets itfelt on work in farch of fome hidden idea, 
and turns the eye of the foul upon it. Me kot 
By the philofophical ufe of words, I mean fuch an ule as 
conveys the precife notions of things, which the mind may 
be fatisfied with in its fearch after knowledge. Lake. 
The parents, after a long jearth for the boy, gave him for 
drowned in a canal. Addtfon. 
‘This common practice carries the heart afide from all that 


is honeit in our feurch after truth. Vaits. 
3: Queft; purfuit. 
It zealous love fhould go in farch of virtue, 
Where fhould he find it purer than in Blanch? — Shakefp. 


Stav him from his intendment, or brook fuch dilgrace well as 
he fhall runinto; in that it is a thing of his own /earch, and 
altogether againft my will. Shake/p. As you like it. 

Nor did my fearch of liberty begin, 
"Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. Dryden. 
SE'ARCHER. n j. [from search] 
1. Examiner; inquirer; trier. 

The Agarenes that feek wifdom upon earth, the authors of 
fables, and fearcher: out of underftanding Bar. iit. 23. 

The fear.hers found a marvellous difference between the 
Anakins and themfelves. Raleigh. 

Religion has given us a more juft idea of the divine nature: 
he whom we appeal to is truth itfelf, the great /earcher of 
hearts, who will not let fraud go unpunifhed, or hold him 
guiltlefs that taketh his name in vain. Adaifan. 

In vain we lift up our prefumptuous eyes 2 

To what our Maker to their ken denies: 5 

The fearcher follows fait; the object flies. Prior. } 

Avoid the man who practifes any thing unbecoming a free 
and open jearcher after truth. Watts. 

2. Officer in London appointed to examine the bodies of the 
dead, and report the caufe of death. 

The /earchers, who are ancient matrons fworn to their of- 
fice, repair to the place where the dead corps lies, and by view 
of the fame, and by other inquiries, examine by what difeafe 
the corps died. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

SE’ASON. 2. f. [ /aifon, French.] 
3. One of the four parts of the year, Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, Winter- 
The fairet fowers o th’ /ea/on 


Are our carnations and ftreak’d gillyflowers. Shakefp. 
Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear ; 
And Spring was but a /ea/on of the ycar. Dri den. 


We faw, in fix days travelling, the feveral /e2/ens of the 
vear in their beauty. Addijin on Italy. 
2. A time as dittinguithed from others. 
He’s noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits oth’ frafon. Shak, Macbeth. 


The /ea/on prime for fwectett fcents and airs. Milton. 
3. A ft time; an opportune concurrence. 
At fea/cn fit let her with thee partake. Milton, 


All bufinefs fhould be done betimcs; and there’s as little 
trouble of doing it in /ea/o too, as out of Jea/or. L Ejtrange. 
= For aétive fports, for pleafing reft, 3 
This is the time to be poffeft ; 


~~ 


The beft is but in feafon beft. Dryden. J 
I would indulge the gladnefs of my hear:! 
Let us retire: her grief is out of Jeafon. Phils. 


There is no jca/ox to which fuch thoughts as thefe are more 


fuitable. Atterbury, 
The fean when to come, and when to go, 
To fing, or ceafe to fing, we never know. Pope, 


4. Atime not very long. 
We'll flip you for a /afon, but our jeatoufy 
Do’s yct depend. Svakef. Cymbeline, 
5. [From the verb.] That which gives a high relith. 
You lack the fia/on of all natures, fleep. Shak. Macbeth. 
To Sz’ason. v. a. | affaiffouner, French.] 
1. Yo mix with food any thing that gives a high relith. 
‘Every oblation of thy meat-offering fhalt thou Jeafon with 
falt. : Lev. ii. 13. 
‘They /eafoned every facrifice, whereof a greater part was 
eaten by the priefts. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
for breakfaft and fupper, milk and milk-pottage are very fit 
fur children; only let them be feafoned with fugar. Locke. 
The wife’ contriver, 
To keep the waters from corruption free, 
Mixt them with falt, and eafon’d all the fea. 
2.°'Yo give a relifh to. 
You /eafon {till with {ports your ferious hours ; 
For age but taftes of pleafures, youth devours. Dryden. 
‘The proper ufe of wit is to fafon converfation, to reprefent 


Blackmore, 


SE +A 


what is praifeworthy to the greateft advantage, and to expofe 
the vices and follics of men. Tillotfen. 
3- To qualify by admixture of another ingredient. 
Mercy is above this fcepter’d {way ; 
Tt is an attribute to God himfelf; 
And earthly pow’r does then {hew liket Gou’s, 
When mercy /eajons juitice. Shak, Merchant of Fenice. 
Seafon your admiration but a while, 
With an attentive car, ’till I deliver 
This marvel to you. 
4. To imbue; to tinge or taint. 
Whatever thing 
The fcythe of time mows down, devour unfpar’d, 
Till I, in man refiding, through the race 
His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infect, 
And ‘ea/ou him thy laft and {weeteft prey. Avilten’s Pa. Left. 
Secure their religion, feafon their younger years with pru- 
dent and pious principles. Tayor. 
Sin, taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vef- 
fel; fo much of it as it fills, it alfo feafons: the touch and tinc- 
ture go together. South. 
5. To fit for any ufe by time or habit; to mature. 
Ihe crow doth fing as {weetly as the Jark, 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if the fhould fing by day, 
When ev'ry goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren: 
How many things by feafon /cafon'd are, 
To their right praife and true perfection. 
Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly fea/ons him his enemy. S:ake/peare. 
We charge you, that you have contriv'd to take 
From Rome all /ea/on'd office, and to wind 
Yourfelf unto a power tyrannical. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
The archers of his guard fhot two arrows every man to- 
gether againft an inch board of well /ea/oned timber. Hayward. 
His plenteous ftores do /ea/on’d timber fend ; 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden. 
A man fhould harden and /ea/on himfelf beyond the degree 
of cold wherein he lives. Addifon. 
To Sr’ason. v.n. To be mature; to grow fit for any purpofe. 
Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that they may 
fet them by to /ea/on. Moxon’s Mech. Exerc. 
SE’ASONABLE. adj. [ fa‘fon, French.] Opporture; happen- 
ing or done at a proper time; proper as to time. 
Mercy is /eajonable in the time of afliétion, as clouds of 
rain in the time of drought. Ecclu/.v. 2. 
If ever it was jea/onaile to preach courage in the defpifed 
abufed caufe of Chrift, it is now, when his truths are reformed 
into nothing, when the hands and hearts of his faithful mini- 
fters are weakened. South's Sermons. 
SE'ASONABLENESS. n. f. [from feafonable.) Opportunenefs of 
time; propriety with regard to time. 
A britith freeholder would very ill difch:rge his part, if he 
did not acknowledge the excellency and feajonabiene/s of thole 
laws by which his country has been recovered out of its 
confufions, Addijon’s Freeholder. 
SE'ASONABLY. adv, [from frajenable.] Properly with refpect 
to time. 
‘This is that to which I would moft earneftly, moft /ea/on- 
ably advife you all. Sprati’s Sermons. 
SE’ASONER. n. f. [from To feafon.] He who feafons or gives a 
relifh to any thing. 
SEASONING. n. f. [from /zafon.} That which is added to any 
thing to give it a relifh. 
Ereads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenings and feafonings ; fo that fome do extremcly move ap- 
petites, and fome do nourifh fo as divers do live of them 


alone. Bacon. 
Some abound with words, without any feafoning or tafte of 


matter. ben. Fchnfon. 
A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of learning, 
are required to give a feajoning to retirement, and make us tate 
the blefing. Dryden, 
Political fpeculations are of fo dry and auftcre a nature, 
that they will not go down with the publick without frequent 
feafonings. Addijon’s Freeholder. 
The publick accept a paper which has in it none of thofe 
Jeafonings that recommend the writings which are in Vogue 
among us, Addifon’s Spelatur. 
Many vegetable fubftances are ufed by mankind as fran- 
ings, which abound with a highly exalted aromatick oil; as 
thyme and favory. s Arbuthnot on Aliment. t 
Sear. n.f. [fedes, Latin; Jett, old German. Skinner.) 
t. A chair, bench, or any thing on which one may fit.” 
The fons of light 
Hafted, reforting to the fummons high, 

And took their feats, Mi Ton's Paradifé Loft. 
The lady of the leaf ordain’d a feaft, 

And made the lady of the flow’r her guett ; 

When, lo, a bow’r afcended on the plain, 
With fudden fats ordain’d, and lare for either train. Dryd. 
J 2. Chait 


Shak. Hamet. 


Shakefpeare. 


2. Chair of ftate; throne ; poft of authority; tribunal. 
With due obfervance of thy goodly feat, 
Great Agamemnon, Neftor thall fupply 
Thy lateft words. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
‘Thus we debafe 
The nature of our /cats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Whatfoever be the manner of the world’s end, moft cer- 
tain it is an end it fhall have, and as certain that then we fhall 
appear before the judgment /eat of Chrift, that every man may 
receive according to that which he hath done in his body, whe- 
ther it be good or evil. Hakewiil on Providence. 
3. Manfion ; refidence; dwelling; abode. 
It were enough in reafon to fuccour with victuals, and 
other helps, a vat multitude, compelled by neceflity to feek a 


new feat, or to direct them unto a country able to receive 
them. Raleigh. 
O earth, how like to heav’n! if not prefer’d 
Mott juftly, feat worthier of gods, as built 
With fecond thoughts, reforming what was old! Milton: 
In Alba he fhall fix his royal /eat; 
And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dryden. 


Has Winter caus’d thee, friend, to change thy /cat, 


And {eek in Sabine air a warm retreat? Dryden. 
The promis’d feat of empire fhall again 
Cover the mountain, and command the plain. Prior. 


4. Situation ; fite. 
The fitteft and the eafieft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war, 
The rather for their feat, being next borderers 
On Italy. Ben. Fehnfon s Catriine. 
He that builds a fair houfe upon an ill feat, committeth 
himfelf to prifon. Bacon. 
A church by Strard-bridge, and two bifhops houfes, were 
pulled down to make a feat for his new building. Hayward. 
It followeth now that we find out the feat of Eden; for in 
it was Paradife by God planted. Raleigh. 
To Seat. v.a. [fromthe noun. } 
1. To place on feats; to caufe to fit down. 
The guefts were no fooner feated but they entered into a 
warm debate. Arbuthnot. 
2. To place in a poft of authority, or place of diftinćtion. 


Thus high was king Richard /eated. Shak. R.II, 
Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, fuch magnificence 
Equal’d in all their glories to infhrine 4 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or feat 
Their kings. Milton. 


A fpirit of envy or oppofition makes mankind uneafy to fee 
others of the fame {pecies feated above them in a fort of per- 
fection. Pope. 

. To fix in any particular place or fituation ; to fettle. 

Should one family or one thoufand hold poffeffion of all the 
fouthern undifcovered continent, becaufe they had /eated them- 
felves in Nova Guiana. Raleigh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, which were, 
in truth, to be as unfortunately /eated on the earth as Mercury 
is in the heavens; for the moft part ever in combuftion, or 
obfcurity, under brighter beams than his own. Wotton. 

` 4. To fx; to place firm. 

Why do I yield to that fuggeftion, 
Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair, 
And make my /eated heart knock at my ribs, 
Againft the ufe of nature. Shak, Macbeth. 
From their foundations loofening to and fro, 
They pluck’d the /eated hills. Milton. 
Se’AWARD. adv, (fea and peano, Saxon.] Towards the fea. 
The rock rufh’d /eaward with impetuous roar, 
Ingulf’d, and to th’ abyfs the boaftcr bore. Pope. 

Se’cant. n. f. [ fecans, Latin; fecan'e, Fr.] In geometry, the 
right line drawn from the centre of a circle, cutting and 

„meeting with another line called the tangent without it. Drc?. 

To SECE'DE. v. n. [ fecedo, Latin.] To withdraw from fel- 
lowfhip in any affair. 

SECE'DER. n. f. { from fecede.} One who difcovers his difap- 
probation of any proceedings by withdrawing himfelt. 

To SEcCE'RN. v. a. [ fecerno, Latin.} To feparate finer from 
grofler matter ; to make the feparation of fubftances in the 
body. 

Birds are commonly better meat than beatts, becaufe their 

Ach doth affimilate more finely, and /ecerncth more fubtilly. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The pituite or mucus /ecerned in the nofe and windpipe, is 
not an excrementitious but a laudable humour, neceflary for 
defending thofe parts, from which it is /ecerned, from exco- 

. riations. it Arbuthnot. 
ECE’SSION. n.f. [feceffio, Latin. 

y. The aé of A i J 

‘The acceffien of bodics upon, or feceffion thereof from the 
earth’s furface, perturb not the equilibration of cither hemi- 
fphere. 

2, The act of withdrawing from councils or actions. 


Brown. 


SEC 


Se'cLE. n. f. [fiecle, French; va Latin.] A century, 

Of a man’s age, part he lives in his father’s life-time, and 
part after his fon's birth; and thercupon it is wont to be fai. 
that three gencrations make one feele, or hundred: years in the 
gencalogics. Hammond's Pract. Catech. 

To SEctu’DE. v,a. [{ feclud:, Latin.} To confine trom; to 
fhut up apart; to exclude. 

None is fecluded from that function of any degree, ftate, or 
calling. Whitgifte. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to /eclude trom 
us, to ferice them not only, as he did the interdicted tree, by 
precept and commination, but with difficulties and impoflibi- 
lities. Decay of Piety. 

The number of birds defcribed may be near five hundred, 
and the number of fifhes, /cc/uding fhell-fith, as many; but if 
the fhell-fifh betaken in, more than {ix times the number. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Inclofe your tender plants in your confervatory, /ecluding 
all entrance of cold. Evelyn's halendar. 
Let eaftern tvrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bofom faves. Tiomfon. 
SECOND. n.f. [Jecend, French; fecundus, Latin. It is ob- 
fervable that the Englith have no ordinal of zwe, as the Latins 
and the nations deriving from them have none of duo. What 
the Latins call fecundus, from /egusr, the Saxons term ofep, or 
æpztepa. ] 
1. The next in order to the firft; the ordinal of two. 
Sunk were-their hearts with horror of the crime, 
Nor needed to be warn’d a /econd time, 
But bore each other back. - 
2. Next in value or dignity; inferiour. 

I fhall not fpeak fuperlatively of them, left I be fufpefted of 
partiality ; but this I may truly fay, they are fecond to none in 
the Chriftian world. Bacons Advice to Villiers. 

None I know 
Second to me, or like; equal much lefs. Milton. 
My eyes are ftill the fame; each glance, each grace, ) 
Keep their firft luftre, and maintain their place, > 
Not fecond yet to any other face. Dryden. 9 
Not thefe huge bolts, by which the giants flain, 
Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean plain ; 
’T was of a leffer mould and lighter weight ; 


Lryden. 


They call it thunder of a fecond rate. Addifon. 
By a fad train of miferies alone 
Diftinguith’d long, and fecond now to none. Pope. 


Perfons of fecond rate merit in thcir own country, like birds 
of paflage, thrive here, and fly off when their employments 
are at an end. Swift. 

Se/conD-HAND. 2. f.  Poffeffion reccived from the firft pof- 
feffor. 

Se’ConD-HAND is fometimes ufed adjeCtively. Not original ; 
not ‘primary. 

Some men build fo much upon authorities, they have but a 
fecond-hand or implicit knowledge. Locke. 

They are too proud to cringe to /econd-hand favourites in a 
great family. Swift to Gay. 

At SECOND-HAND. JInimitation; in the fecond place of order 5 
by tran{miffion ; not primarily ; not originally. 

They pelted them with fatyrs and epigrams, which-perhaps 
had been taken up at firt only to make their court, and at 
fecond-hand to flatter thofe who had flattered their king. Temple. . 

In imitation of preachers at /econd-hand, I fhall tranfcribe 


from Bruyere a piece of raillery. Tatier. 
Spurious virtue in a maid ; 
A virtue but at fecond-hand. Swift, 


Se’conp. n. f. [ /econd, French; from the adjeciive. } 
1. One who accompanies another in a duel to direct or defend 
him. 
Their feconds minifter an oath, 
Which was indifferent to them both, 
That on their knightly faith and troth 
No magick them fupplied ; 
And fought them that they had no charms, 
Wherewith to work each other’s harms, 
But came with fimple open arms 
To have their caufes tried. Drayton's Nymphid, 
Their firft encounters were very furious, “till after fume toil 
and bloodfhed they were parted by the feconds. Addifon. 
Perfonal brawls come in as fecods to finith the difpute of 
opinion. $ Watts. 
2. One who fupports or maintains ; a fupporter; a maintainer, 
He propounded the duke as a main caule of divers infirmi- 
ties in the ftate, being fure enough of feconds after the firit 
ont Wotton. 
Courage, when it is only a /ecord to injuftice, and ls on 
without provocation, is a difadvantage to a character. Collier. 
3. A fecond minutes the fecond divifion of an hour by fixty; the 
ti art of a minute. 
es iat of an equal magnitude will be kept alive the 
fpace of fixteen fecond minutes, though one of thefe flamcs 
alone, in the fame veffel, will not laft above twenty-five or at 
moft thirty feconds. TWiikinss dlath! A ars: 
2 Sounds 


S EC 


Sounds move above 1140 Englith feet in a /ecand minute of 
time, and in feven or eight minutes of time about 100 Eng- 
lifh miles. Locke. 

To Sr’conp. v-a. [feconder, Fr. fecundo, Lat. from the noun. | 
i. To fupport; to forward; to afiit; to come in after the act as 
a maintainer. RPP 

The authors of the former opinion were prefently fecended 
by other wittier and better learncd, who being loth that the 
form of church polity, which they fought to bring in, fhould 
be otherwife than in the higheft degree accounted of, took 
firit an exception againft the difference between church polity 
and matters. of neceility to falvation. Hooker. 

Though we here fall down, 
We have fupplies to /econd our attempt ; 
If they mifcarry, theirs {hall /econd them. 
I to be the power of Ifiae!'s God 
Avow, and challenge Dagen to the teft, 
Oft 'ring to combat thee his champion bold, 


Shak. Henry VI, 


With th’ utmoft of his godhead feconded. Milten. 
Familiar Ovid tender thoughts infpires, 
And nature feconds all his foft defires. Rofcommon. 


If in company you offer fomething for a jeft, and no body 
feconds you in your laughter, you may condemn their talte ; 
but in the mean time you make a very indifferent figure, Swift. 

In human works, though Jabour’d on with pain, 

A thoufand movements {carce one purpofe gain; 

In God’s, one fingle can its ends produce, 


Yet ferves to fecond too lome other ule. Pope. 
2. To follow in the next place. 
You fome permit 
To fecond ills with ills. Shakefpeare. 


Having formerly difcourfed of a maritimal voyage, I think 
it not impertinent to fecond the fame with fome neceilary rela- 
tions concerning the royal navy. Kaleigh. 

He faw his guiletul act 

By Eve, though all unweeting, feconded 

Upon her hufband. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Sin is ufually feconded with fin ; and a man feldom commits 
one fin to pleafe, but he commits another to defend himéelf. 

Souths Sermons. 

SECOND Sight. n.f The power of feeing things future, or 

things diftant: fuppofed inherent in fome of the Scottith 
landers. 

As he was going out to fteal a fheep, he was feifed with a 
fit of jecond fight: the face of the country prefented him with 
a wide profpect of new fcenes, which he had never feen be- 

fore. Addifon’s Freebsider. 
Se’conn fizhted. adj. [from fecond fight.] Having the fecond 
fight. - 
cathe was defcended of an ancient family, renowned for 
their fkill in prognofticks: moft of his anceftors were /econd 
fighted, and his mother but narrowly efcaped for a witch. Add. 
SECONDARILY. adv. [from fecondary.] In the fecond degree ; 
in the fecond order; not primarily ; not originally ; not in 
the firft intention. 

Thefe atoms make the wind primarily tend downwards, 
though other accidental caules impel them /econdarily to a 
floping motion. Digby. 

He confefics that temples are erected, and feftivals kept, to 
the honour of faints, at lcaft /econdarily. Stilling fleet. 

It is primarily generated out of the effufion of melancho- 

" lick blood, or fecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of a 
phlegmonous or cedematick tumour. Harvey. 

SE'CONDARINESS. 2. f. [from fecondary] The ftate of being 
fecondary. 

That which is peculiar and difcriminative, muft be taken 
from the primarinefs and fecondarinefs of the perception. Norr. 

SE'CONDARY. aaj. [ fecundarius, Latin. } 
1. Not primary; not of the firft intention; not of the frf 
rate ; next to the firft. 

Two are the radical differences: the /eccndary differences 
are as four. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Wherefoever there is moral right on the one hand, no Jè- 
condary right can difcharge it. L’Effrange. 

Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds together 
this magnificent ftructure of the world, which {tretcheth the 
North over the empty fpace, and hangeth the earth upon 
nothing, to transfer the words of Job from the firft and real 
caufe to the /econdary. Bentley: 

If the fyitem had been fortuitoufly formed by the conven- 
ing matter of a chaos, how is it conccivable that all the pla- 
nets, both primary and /econdary, fhould revolve the fame way 
from the Weft to the Eaft, and that in the fame plane? Bentl. 

2. Acting by tranfmiffion or deputation. 
That we were form’d then, fay’ft thou? and the work 

Of fecondary hands, by tafk transfer’d 

From father to his fon? Miltons Paradife Loft, b.v. 

As in a watch’s fine machine, 

Though many artful fprings are feen, 

The added movements which declare 

How full the moon, how old the year, 

Derive their fecondary pow’r 


From that which fimply points the hour. Prior, 


DE. Cc 

3. A fecondary fever is that which aries after a crifis, or the 
difcharge of fume morbid matter, as after the declenfion of 
the {mall pox or meafles. vor Quincy. 

Se‘conpary. nf. [from the adjective] A delegate ;_a deputy: 

Se’cox pty, adv. [from jecond.] In the fecond piace. 

Firft fhe hath difobeyed the law, and jecondly trefpafed 
againft her hufband. Lecluf. xxiii 23. 

Firft, metals are more durable thah plants; and ,ccond y; 
they are more folid and hard. Bacon. 

‘The houfe of commons in Ireland, and, /ecendly, the privy 
council, addrefled his majefty againft thefe halt pence, Swift, 

Se/CONDRATE. n. f. [ econd and rate. ] 

1, Fhe fecond order in dignity or value. ] 

They call it thunder of the fecondrate. Addifns Ovid. 

2. It is fometimes ufed adjectively, one of the fecond order.. A 
colloquial licenfe. 

He was not then a fecondrate champion, as they would have 

_ him, who think fortitude the firit virtue in a hero. — Dryden. 

Secrecy. 2 f. [trom fecret.] 

1. Privacy; ftate of being hidden. 

‘That’s not fuddenly to be perform’d, 

But with advice and filent /ccrecy. 

The lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in /ecrecy long married, 

This day was view’d in open as his queen. Shake/. H.V II. 

in nature’s book of iniinite jecrecy, 

A little can I read. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. Solitude; retirement. 

Thou in thy /ecrecy, although alone, 

Beft with thyfelf accompany’d, feek’it not 

Social communication, Miltons. Parad. Lof. 

There is no fuch thing as perfe&t fecrecy, to encourage a ra- 
tional mind to the perpetration of any bafe action; for a man 
muft firft extinguifh and put out the great light within him, 
his confcience; he muft get away from himfelf, and fhake off 
the thoufand witnefles which he always carries about him, be- 
fore he can be alone. South's Sermuns. 

3. Forbearance of difcovery. 

Ít is not with publick as with private prayer: in this rather 
Jec ecy is commanded than outward flew ; whereas that being 
the publick at of a whole fociety, requireth accordingly more 
care to be had of external appearance. Hooker. 

4. Fidelity to a fecret; taciturnity inviolate; clofe filence. 

SE’'CRET. adj. [ jecret, French ; Jecretus, Latin. ] 

1. Kept hidden; not revealed ; concealed ; private. 

The /ecret things belong unto the Lord our God; but thofe 
things which are revealed belong unto us. Deutr, xxix, 29. 

2. Retired; private; unfeen. 

Thou open’ft wifdom’s way, 

And giv’ft accefs, though fecret the retire : 

And I perhaps am /ecret. 

3. Faithful to a fecret entrufted. 

Secret Romans, that have fpoke the word, 

And will not palter ? Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 

4. Unknown; not difcovered: as, a fecret remedy. 

5. Privy į obfcene. 

Se’crev. nf. [ fecret, French; fecretum, Latin. ] 

1. Something ftudioufly hidden. 

Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will difcharge their /ecrets.  Shakefp. 
There is no fecret that they can hide from thee. Ezek. xxviii. 
We not to explore the /ecrets afk 

Of his eternal empire. 

2. A thing unknown; fomething not yet difcovered. 

All bleft ecrets, 
All you unpublith’d virtues cf the earth. Shatef. King Lear. 
All fecrets of the deep, all nature’s works. Milton. 

The Romans feem not to have known the fecret of paper- 
credit. Arbuthust. 

3. Privacy; fecrecy. 

Bread eaten in fecret is pleafant. 

In fecret, riding through the air fhe comes. 

To SECRET. v.a. [from the noun.] To keep private. 

Great care is to be ufed of the clerks of the council, for the 
Jecreting of their confultations. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers, 

Sk/CRETARISHIP. n. fı [ fecretaire, Fr. from jecretary.] The 
office of a fecretary. 

SECRETARY. n. fi [ fecretaire, Fr. fecretarius, low Latin.} One 
entrufted with the management of bufinefs; one who writes 
for another. 

Call Gardiner to me, my new fecretary. Shakefn. 

That which is moft of all profitable is acquaintance with 
the /ecretarics, and employed men of ambatladors, Bacon. 

Cottington was /ecretary to the prince, Ne 

To SECRE'TE. va. [ fecretusy Latin] ee" 

1. To put afide; to hide. 

2. [In the animal ceconomy.] To fecern; to feparate. 

SECRETION. n.f. [from secretus, Latin. } 

1e That part of the animal ceconomy that confifts in feparating 
the various fluids of the bady, 

2. The fluid fecreted, 

SECRETI'TIOUS, adj. [from fecretus, Latin.) Parted by ani- 
mal fecretion. 
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Shak. Henry VI. 


Ailton, 


Milon. 


Prix. 17. 
Milton. 


They 
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They have a fimilitude or contrariety to the fveretitious hu- 

mours in tafte and quality. Floyer on the Humours. 
SE'CRETIST. x f. [trom jecret.] A dealer in fecrets. 

Some things | have not yet thought fit fo plainly to reveal, 
hot out of any envious delt:n of having them buried with me, 
but that I may barter with thofe fecretifis, that will not part 
with one fecret but in exchange for another. _ Boyle. 

SECRETLY. adv. [trom /ecret.] Privately; privily; not open- 
ly ; not publickly ; not fo as to be known. 
Give him this letter, do it /ecretly. Shake/peare. 

Thofe thoughts are not wholly mine; but either they are 
fecretly in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. Dryd. 

Now /ecretly with inward grief fhe pin’d ; 

Now warm refentments to his griefs he join’d. Addifon. 

Some may place their chief fatisfaction in giving /ecretly 
what is to be diftributed; others, in being the open and 
avowed inftruments of making fuch diftributions. Atterbury. 

Se'creTNEsS. n. f. [from feciet.] 
1. State of being hidden. 
2. Quality of keeping a fecret. 
I could mufter up 

My giants and my witches too, 

Which are vaft con{tancy and fecretne/s. Donne. 
Secretory. aaj. [from fecretus, Latin.] Performing the 

office of fecretion. 

All the glands are a congeries of veffels complicated 
together, whereby they give the blood time to feparate through 
the capillary veffels into the /ecrctory, which afterwards exone- 
rate themfelves into one duct. Ray. 

SECT. n. f- [ feéte, French ; /ec?a, Latin, from /eé?ando. } 
1. A body of men following fome particular mafter, or united 
in fome fettled tenets. Often in a bad fenfe. 
We'll wear out, 

In a wall’d prifon, packs and /eé?s of great ones, 

That ebb and flow by th’ moon. Shakef. King Lear. 

The greateft viciffitude of things is the viciflitude of /ec?s 
‘and religions: the true religion is built upon the rock ; the reft 
are toffed upon the waves of time. Bacon’s Effa;s. 

The jealous /ec?s that dare not truft their caufe 

So far from their own will as to the laws, 

You for their umpire and their fynod take. Dryden. 

The academics were willing to admit the goods of fortune 
into their notion of felicity ; but no feé?s of old philofophers 
did ever leave a room for greatnefs. Dryden. 

A feét of free thinkers is a fum of ciphers. Bentley, 

2. In Shake/peare it feems to be mifprinted for fet. 

Of our unbitted lufts, l take this that you call love to be a 

fe? or cion. Shakefp. Othello. 
SE'CTARISM. 7%. f. [from /eé.] Difpofition to petty fects in 
oppofition to things eftablifhed. 

Nothing hath more marks of {chifm and /eé?ari/m than this 
prefbyterian way. King Charles. 

Sect ary. n.f. [ fedtaire, French; from /éé?.] 
1. One who divides from publick eftablifhment, and joins with 
thofe diftinguifhed by fome particular whims. 
My lord, you are a /eé?ary, 

That’s the plain truth. Shakef. 

Romifh catholick tenets are inconfiftent, on the one hand, 
with the truth of religion profefied and protefted by the church 
of England, whence we are called proteftants; and the ana- 
‘baptifts, and feparatifts, and /eé/aries, on the other hand, whofe 
tenets are full of fchifm, and inconfiftent with monarchy. Bac. 

The number of /eé?aries does not concern the clergy in 
point of intereft or conicience. Suift. 

2. A follower; a pupil. 
The /eétaries of my celeftial fkill, 

That wont to be the world’s chicf ornament, 

And learned imps that wont to fhoot up ftill, 

They under keep. Spenfer. 

SECTA'TOR. n. f. [ feétateur, Fr. fectator, Latin.] A follower; 
an imitator; a difciple. 

Hereof the wifer fort and the beft learned philofophers were 
not ignorant, as Cicero witncfleth, gathering the opinion of 
Ariftotle and his /eéators. Raleigh. 

Se’cTion. n. f. [ /eftion, French; /eétio, Latin.] 
1. The act of cutting or dividing. 

In the /eé?on of bodies, man, of all fenfible creatures, has 

the fulleft brain to his proportion. Wotton. 
2. A part divided from the reft. 
3. A {mall and diftine part of a writing or book. 

Inftead of their law, which they might not read openly, 
they read of the prophets, that which in likenefs of metter 
came neareft to each fection of their law. Hooker. 

The production of volatile falts I referve ’till I mention 
them in another /eéion. Boyle. 
_ Without breaking in upon the connection of his language, 
it Is hardly poffible to give a diftin&t view of his feveral argu- 
ments in diftinét fec?ions, Locke. 

Se’ctor. n.f. [ /ecieur, French.] In geometry. 

Seftor is an inftrument made of wood or metal, with a joint, 
and fometimes a piece to turn out to make a true fquare, 
with lines of fines, tangents, fecants, equal parts, rhumbs, 


SEC 


polygons, hours, latitudes, metals and folids. It is generally 
ufcful in all the practical parts of the mathematicks, and par- 
ticularly contrived for navigation, furveying, aftronomy, dial- 
ling, and projection of the {phere. All the lines of the fector 
can be accommodated to any radius, which is done by taking 
off all divifions parallelwifc, and not lengthwife; the ground 
of which praétice is this, that parallels to the bafe of any plain 
triangle, bear the fame proportion to it as the parts of the legs 
above the parallel do to the whole legs. Harris, 

SE'CULAR. adj. [ fecularis, Latin ; feculier, French.] 

1. Not fpiritual; relating to affairs of the prefent world; not 
holy; worldly. : 

This in every feveral man’s actions of common life, ap- 
pertaineth unto moral; in publick and politick /ecular affairs, 
unto civil wifdom. Hooker. 

Then fhall they feek t’ avail themfelves of names, 

Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 

Secular pow’r, though feigning ftill to a@ 

By fpiritual. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


2. [In the church of Rome.] Not bound by monaftick rules. 


Thofe northern nations eafily embraced the religion of thofe 
they fubdued, and by their devotian gave great authority and 
reverence, and thereby eafe to the clergy both /ecular and re- 
gular. Temple. 

In France vaft numbers of ecclefiafticks, fecular and reli- 
gious, Jive upon the labours of others. Aduifon. 

3. [Seculaire, Fr.] Happening or coming once ina /ecle or century. 

The /ecular year was kept but once in a century. Addijan. 

SECULA'RITY. n. f. [from jecular.] Worldlinefs ; attention to 
the things of the prefent life, 

Littlenefs and /ecularity of fpirit is the greateft enemy to 
contemplation. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

To SE'CULARIZE. v. a. [ fecularifer, Fr. from fecu/ar. ] 


- 1. To convert from fpiritual appropriations to common ufe. 


2. To make worldly. 

SE'CULARLY. adv. [from fecular.] In a worldly manner. 

Sr'cuLARNESS. n. f. [from /ecular.] Worldlinefs. ` 

SE'CUNDINE. n.f. [ /econdines, fecondes, Fr. fecundæ, viz. partes 
quod nafecntem infantem fequantur. Ainfw.] The membrane 
in which the embryo is wrapped; the after-birth. 

The cafting of the fkin is by the ancients compared to the 
breaking of the fecundine, or cawl, but not rightly; for the 
jfecundine is but a general cover, not fhaped according to the 
parts, but the fkin is. Bacon’s Nat. Hifiory. 

Future ages lie 

Wrapp’d in their facred /ecundine afleep. Cowley. 

If the fatus be taken out of the womb inclofed in the je- 
cundines, it will continue to live, and the blood to circulate. Ray. 

SECU'RE. adj. [ fecurus, Latin.] 
1. Free from fear ; exempt from terrour; eafy; aflured. 
Confidence then bore thee on /ecure 


To meet no danger. Milton. 
One maid fhe had, belov’d above the reft; 

Secure of her, the fecret fhe confefs’d. Dryden. 
In Lethe’s lake fouls long oblivion tafte ; 

Of future life /ecure, forgettul of the paft. Dryden. 
But thou, /ecure of foul, unbent with woes ; 

The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. Dryden. - 


We live and aét as if we were perfectly /ecure of the final 
event of things, however we may behave ourfelves. Atterbury. 
The portion of their wealth they defign for the ufes of the 
poor, they may throw into one of thefe publick repofitories, 
Jecure that it will be well employed. Atterbury. 
It concerns the moft /ecure of his ftrength, to pray to God 
not to expofe him to an enemy. Rogers. 
2. Carclefs; wanting caution; wanting vigilance. 
3. Free from danger ; fafe. 
Let us not then fufpeét our happy ftate, 


As not /ecure to fingle or combin’d. Milton. 
Meflapus next, 

Secure of fteel, and fated from the fire, 

In pomp appears. Dryden. 


4. It has fometimes of before the object in all its fenfes; but 
more properly from before evil, or the caufe of evil. 
Haply too fecure of our difcharge 
From penalty. 
Secure from fortune’s blows, 
Secure of what I cannot lofe, 
In my fmall pinnace I can fail. 
To Secure. v.a. [from, the adjective. } ; 
1. To make certain; to put out of hazard; to afcertains 
Nothing left 
That might his happy ftate /ecures 


Milton. 


Dryden's Horace. 


Secure from outward force. =, Milton. 
I {pread a cloud before the victor's fight, 
Suftain’d the vanquifh’d, and /ecur d his flight 5 
Ev’n then /ecur’d him, when I fought with joy yr? 
Dryden. 


Th “4 deftruétion of ungrateful Troy. 
Kenan their preference, not according to the tran- 
fient pleafure or pain that accompanics or follows them here, 
but as they ferve to Jecure that perfect durable tarpinei 
after. ocke. 


5 Truth 
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Truth and certainty are not fecured by innate principles ; but 
men arc in the fume uncertain floating eftate with as without 
them. > Locke. 

That prince who fhall be fo wife as by eftablithed laws of 
liberty to /ecure protection to the honeft induftry of mankind, 
againit the oppreflion of power, will quickly be too hard for 


his neighbours. Locke. 
i ieper to wound, fhe fhuns the fight; 
She drops her arms to gain the field : 
Secures her conquctt by her fight, 
And triumphs when fhe fecms to yield. Per: 


Nothing can be more artful than the addrefs of Ulyfles: he 
fecures himfelf of a powerful advocate, by paying an ingenu- 
ous and laudable deference to his friend. Broome. 

2. To protect ; to make fafe. 

Where two or three fciences are purfued at the fame time, 
if one of them be dry, as logick, let another be more enter- 
taining, to fecure the mind from wearinels. Watts. 

3. To infure. 
4. To make faft. 
SECURELY. adv. [from fecure.] 
without danger ; fafely. 
Love, that had now long time /ecurely flept 
In Venus’ lap, unarmed then and naked, 
*Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. 
“Tis done like Heĉtor, but fecurely done, 
A little proudly, and great deal mifprizing 
The knight oppos’d. Sha: ep. Troilus and Creffida. 
His daring foe /ecurely him defy’d. Milton, 
A foul that can securely death defy, 
And count it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden's Juven. 
We upon our globe's laft verge fha!l go, 

And view the ocean leaning on the tky ; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we fhall know, 


Without fear; carclefly ; 


Spenfer. 


And on the lunar world fecure y pry. Dryden, 
Whether any of the reafonings are inconfiftent, I fecurely 
leave to the judgment of the reader. Atterbury. 


SECU'REMENT. n. f. [from fecure.] The caufe of fafety; pro- 
tection ; defence. 

They, like Judas, defire death ; Cain, on the contrary, grew 
afraid thereof, and obtained a Jecurement from it. Brown, 

SECURITY. n. f. [ jecurite, Fr. fecuritas, Lat. from Secure.] 
1. Careleffuefs ; freedom from fear. 

Marvellous /ecurity is always dangerous, when men will not 
believe any becs to be in a hive, until they have a fharp fenfe 
of their ftings. Hayward. 

2. Vitious carelefinefs; confidence ; want of vigilance. 
There is fcarce truth enough alive to make focieties fecure ; 
but /ecurity enough to make fellowships accurft. Shake/peare. 
How fenfelefs then, and dead a foul hath he, 
Which thinks his foul doth with his body die; 
Or thinks not fo, but fo would have it be, 
That he might fin with more /ecurity. 
3. Proteétion; defence. 

if the providence of God be taken away, what fecurity have 
we againft thofe innumerable dangers to which human nature 
is continually expofed ? Tillot,on. 

4. Any thing given as a pledge or caution; infurance; affurance 
for any thing. 

When they had taken fecurity of Jalon; they let them go. 

As xvii Q. 

It is poffible for a man, who hath the appearance of reli- 
gion, to be wicked and an hypocrite; but it is impoffible for 
aman, who openly declares againft religion, to give any rea- 
fonable /ecurity that he will not be falfe and cruel. Swift. 

Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned the fureft and 
moft facred of all fecurities. Swifts Examiner. 

The Romans do not feem to have known the fecret of paper 
credit, and fecurities upon mortgages. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. Safety; certainty. 

Some, who gave their advice for entering into a war, al- 
Jeged that we fhould have no Security for our trade, while Spain 
was fubject to a prince of the Bourbon family. Swift. 

Sepa’n. n.f. [from fedes, Latin.] A kind of portable coach ; 
a chair. 
Some beg for abfent perfons, feign them fick, 

Clofe mew’d in their /edans for want of air, 

And for their wives produce an empty chair. Dryden 

By a tax of Cato’s it was provided, that women’s Wearing 
cloaths, ornament and fedan, exceeding 1212, 1s. 10d. half 
penny, fhould pay 30s. in the hundred pound value. Arbuthn. 

SEDa’TE. adj. [ fedatus, Latin] Calm; quict; ftill; un- 
ruffed; undifturbcd; ference. 
With count’nance calm and foul /edate, 
Thus Turnus. | Dryden's ZEn: 

Difputation carries away the mind from that calm and fe- 

date temper which is fo neceflary to contemplate truth. /?-aits. 
SEDA‘TELY. adv. [from fedate } Calmly ; without difturbance. 

That has moft weight with them that appears /edately to 

come from their parents reafon. Locke. 
SEDA'TENESS. nj. [from fedate,} Calmnefs; tranquillity ; 
lerenity ; freedom from difturbance. 


Davies, 


SLEPI 


There isa particular /edatene/s in their converfation and bes 
haviour that qualifies them for council, with a great intrepi- 
dity that fits them for action. Addifon on the War. 

Se‘DENTARINESS. 1. f. [from fedentary.] The ftate of being 
fedentary ; inactivity. 
SE'DEN TARY. adj. [ fedentaire, French; /edentario, Italian ; 

Jeventarius, trom fedeo, Latin ] ' 
1. Paffed in fitting {till; wanting motion or aétion. 

A jedentary life, appropriate to all ftudents, crufhes the 
bowels ; and, for want of ftirring the body, fuffers the fpirits 
to lie dormant. Har vey on Confumprions. 

The blood of labouring people is more denfe ard heavy 


than of thofe who live a /edentary life. Arbuthnot. 
2. Torpid; ina€tive; fluggifh ; motionlefs. 
The sedentary earth, 
That better might with far lefs compafs move, 
Serv’d by more noble than herfelf, attains k 
Her end without leat motion. Milton. 


Till length of years 
And fedentary numbnels, craze my limbs } 
To a contemptible old age obfcure. Mi'ltn’s Agonifles. 
The foul, contidered abftraedly from its paffions, is of a 
remifs fedentary nature, flow in its refolves, and languifhing 
in its executions. Addifin s Speftator. 
SEDGE. 2. /. [yæcg, Saxon; whence, in the provinces, a 
narrow flag is called-a fag or feg.) A growth of narrow 
flags; a narrow flag 

T one layeth for turf and for fedge. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’lt, being ftopp’d, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair courfe is not hindercd, 

He makes {weet mufick with th’ enamel’d ftones, 

Giving a gentle kifs to every /edge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage; 

And fo by many winding nooks he ftrays, 

With willing fport, to the wild ocean. 

_ Adonis, painted by a running brook, 

And Cytherea all in fedgcs hid ; 

Which feem to move and wanton with her breath, 

Even as the waving /edses play with wind. . Shakefpeare. 

In hotter countries a fly called lucciole, that fhineth as the 
glow-worm, is chiefy upon fens and marthes ; yet is not 
feen but in the height of Summer, and /edge or other green of 


Tuffer. 


Shake/peare, 


the fens give as good fhade as bufhes. Bacon, 
He hid himfelf in the /edges adjoining. Sandys, 
My bonds I brake, 
Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 
Amongft the /edges, all the night lay hid. Denham, 
Niphates, with inverted urn, 
And drooping /edye, fhall his Armenia mourn. Dryden, 


Se'DGy. adj. [from jedze.] Overgrown with narrow flags. 
On the gentle Severn’s jedzy bank, 

In fingle oppofition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the beft part of an hour, 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower. Shak. H. IV. 

Old father Thames rais’d up his reverend head, 

But fear’d the fate of Simoeis would return: 

Deep in his ooze he fought his /edgy bed, 
And fhrunk his waters back into his urn. ‘ 
SE'DIMENT. n. f. [ fediment, French; Jedimentum, Lat.) 
which fubfides or fettles at the bottom. 

The falt water rifes into a kind of fcum on the top, and 
partly goeth into a fediment in the bottom, and fo is rather a 
feparation than an evaporation. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 

It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom, that 
troubles and defiles the water. South's Sermons. 

That matter funk not down’till laft of all, fettling at the 
furface of the fediment, and covering all the reft. 7/2 oodward, 

SEDITION. n. f. [ fedition, Fr. feditiz, Latin.) A tumult; an 
infurrection; a popular commotion; an uproar. 
That funfhine brew’d a fhow’r for him, 
That wath’d his father’s fortunes forth of France, 
And heap’d /edition on his crown at home. Shak. H. VI. 
In foothing them we nourifh, ’gain{t our fenate, 
The cockle of rebcllion, inlolence, edition. Shak. C-rio!an, 
SEDI'TIOUS. adj. [ feditieux, Fr. Jeditiojus, Latin.} Faétious 
with tumult; turbulent. 
The caufe, why I have brought this army hither, 

Is to remove proud Somerfet from the king, 

Sediticus to his grace and to the tate. Shakefn. H. VT, 

Very many of the nobility in Edenborough, at that time, 
did not appear yet in this /editious behaviour. Clarendon. 

Thou return’ft 

From flight, /ediious angel. 

But if the has deform'd this earthly life 

With murd’rous rapine and feditious {trife, 

In everlafting darknefs muft fhe lie; 

Still more unhappy that fhe cannot die. 

SEpi's10usLy. adv, 
factious turbulence. 


SEDITIOUSNESs. n. f. [from feditious.] Turbulence; difpofi- 
tion to fedition. 
Te 


Dryden. 
‘That 


Mi'ton, 


: ; Prior. 
[from Jeditious.] Tumultuoufly; with 
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To SEDUCE "v. a. [ feduco, Latin; feduire, French.) To 
draw afide from the right; to tempt; to corrupt; to deprave; 
to miflead; to deceive. 

Tis meet : 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; ore 
For who fo firm that cannot be feduc'd ? Shake/p. Ful. Caf. 
Me the gold of France did not feduce, 

Although I did admit it as a motive, 

The fooner to effect what I intended. 

A beauty-waining and diftrefled widow, 

Sedue’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 

To bafe declenfion. Shakefp. R TH. 

In the latter times fome fhall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to feducing {pirits. 1 Tim. iv. 1. 

I fhail never gratify the fpightfulnefs of a few with any 
finifter thoughts of all their allegiance, whom plous frauds 
have jeduced. King Charles. 

Subtle he needs muft be who could /educe 

Angels. 

Nor let falfe friends feduce thy mind to fame, 

Iy arrogating, Johnfon’s hoftile name ; 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praife, 

And uncle Ogleby thy envy raife. Dryden. 

SEDU CEMENT. n. j. [from feduce.] Practice of feduction ; art 
or means ufed in order to feduce. 

‘To feafon them, and win them early to the love of virtue 
and true labour, ere any flattering /educement or vain principle 
ferze them wandering, fome eafy and delightful book of edu- 
cation fhould be read to them, Milton on Education. 

Her hero’s dangers touch’d the pitying pow’r, 
The nymph’s feducements, and the magick bow’r. Pope. 
Sepu’cer. n. f. [trom /educe.] One who draws afide from the 


Shake/p. H. V. 


Milton. 


right; atcmpter; a corrupter. . 
Grant it me, O king; otherwife a feducer flouriflies, and a 
poor maid is undone. Shakefpeare. 


There is a teaching by reftraining feducers, and fo removing 


the hindrances of knowledge. South. 
The foft feducer, with enticing looks, 
The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. Dryden. 
He whofe firm faith no reafon could remove, 
Will melt before that foft feducer, love. Dryden. 


Sepu’cisLeE. adj. [from feduce.] Corruptible; capabie of 
being drawn afide. s 

The vicious example of ages paft poifons the curiofity of 

thefe prefent, affording a hint of fin unto feducidle {pirits. 
Briwn’s Vulg. Errours. 

We owe much of our errour to the power which our af- 

fc&tions have over our fo eafy feducibie underftandings. G.anv. 
Sepu'cTion. n. f. [ fedudtion, Fr. fedudtus, Latin.] The act 
of feducing; the act of drawing afide. 

Whatfoever mens faith, patience, or perfeverance were, 
any remarkable indulgence to this fin, the jedué?ion of Ealaam, 
were fure to bring judgments. Hammond. 

To procure the miferies of others in thofe extremitics, 
wherein we hold an hope to have no focicty ourfclves, is a 
ftrain above Lucifer, and a project beyond the primary /educ- 
tion of hell. Erown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Whereby is evident the eafy fedué?ion of mcn, neither in- 
quiring into the verity of the fubftance, nor reforming upon 
repugnance of circumftances. Brown’s Vulg. trr. 

‘The deceiver foon found out this foft place of Adam's, and 
innocency itfelf did not fecure him from this way of feauc- 
tion. Glanv. Scep/. 

Helen afcribes her /eduction to Venus, and mentions nothing 
of Paris. Pore. 

A woman who is above flattery, and defpifes all praife, but 
that which flows from the approbation of her own heart, is, 
morally fpeaking, out of reach of fedu?ion. Clariffa. 

SEDU'LITY. n.f. { fedulitas, Latin.] Diligent affiduity ; labo- 
rioufnefs ; induftry ; application ; intenfenefs of endeavour. 

Man oftentimes purfues, with grcat fedulity and earneftnels, 
that which cannot ftand him in any ftead for vital pur- 

ofe. Hooker. 

Let there be but the fame propenfity and bent of will to 
religion, and there wili be the fame Jedulity and indefatigable 
induftry in mens enquiries into it. South, 

SE’DULOUS. adj. [ /edulus, Latin.] AMiduous; induftrious ; 
laborious; diligent; painful. 
- Not /edulous by nature to indite 

Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroick deem’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

What fignifies the found of words in prayer, without the 
affection of the heart, and a /¢dulous application of the proper 
means that may naturally lead us to fuch an end. L’E/lrange. 

1 he goat, now bright amidft her fellow ftars, 

Kind Amalthæa reach’d her teat, diftent 

With milk, thy early food: the /edu/ous bee 

Diftill’d her honey on thy purple lips. Prior. 

The bare majority of a few reprefentatives is often 
procured by great induftry and application, wherein thofe wha 
engage in the purfuits of malice are much more /edudsus than 
fuch as would prevent them. Swift. 


SEE 


Sk’ounousry. add.' [from fedulus.]" Affiduoufly ; induftri- 
oufly ; laborioufly ; ‘diligently ; painfully. 

‘The ritual, preceptive, pfophetick, and all other parts of 
facred writ, were moft /edulou/ly, moft religioufly guarded by 
them. Government of the Tongue. 

All things by experience 

Are moft improv’d; then /eduloufly think 

‘To mcliorate thy ftock, no way or rule 

Be uneffay’d. 

Se’DULOUSNESS. i [from fedulous.] Affiduity ; affiduouf- 
nefs; induftry ; diligence. . i 
SEE. n.f. [ fedes, Latin.] The feat of epifcopal power; the 
dioccfs of a bithop. 
. You, my lord archbifhop, 

Whofe fee is by a civil peace maintain’d, 

Whofe beard the filver hand of peace,hath touch’d, 

Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 

Whofe white inveftments figure innocence, 

‘The dove and every blefled {pirit of peace; 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 

Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harfh and boift’rous tongue of war? Shafef. HIV. 

It is a fafe opinion for their fees, empires, and kingdoms ; 
and for themfelves, if they be wife. Hacon. 

The pope would ufe thefe treafures, in cafe of any great 
calamity that fhould endanger the holy /ee. Addin, 

Epifcopal revenues were fo low reduced, that three or four 
fees were often united to make a tolerable competency Swift. 

To SEE. v.a. preter. J jaw; part. pall. feen. [ ycon, Saxon; 
fren, Dutch.] 
1. Ïo perceive by the eye. 
Dear fon Edgar, 

Might I but live to /ee thee in my touch, 

Pd fay I had eyes again. S'akef. King Lear. 

I was bowed down at the hearing of it; J was difmayed at 
the teing of it. M KAIA 

Í fpeak that which I have /een with my father, and ye do 
that which you have /een with yours. Fo. viin 38. 

He’ll lead the life of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes jeen, and gods and heroes jte. Dri den. 

It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that 
had fore eyes: If you have more pleafure in the tafte of wine 
than in the ufe of your fight, wine is good for you; but if 
the pleafure of /eeing be greater to you than that of drinking, 
wine is naught. Locke. 

I fe her fober over a fampler. Pope. 
2, To otf-rve; to find. 

Seven other kine came up, lean flefhed, fuch as T never faw 

for badnefs. Gen. xli. 19. 
Such command we had, 

To fre that none thence iflu’d forth 2 fpy. Milton. 

Give them firft one fimple idea, and jee that they perfectly 
comprchend it, before you go any farther. Locke. 

The thunderbolt we jee ufed by the greateft poet of Auguf- 
tus’s age, to exprefs irtefiftible force in battle. Addifon. 

3. To difcover 5 to defcry. 
Who is fo grofs 

As cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold but fays he fees it not? 

When fuch ill dealings muft be feen in thought. Shake/peare. 

4. To converfe with. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, and to an 
improvement in wifdom and prudence by /eeimg men, and con- 
verfing with people of different tempers and cuftoms. Locke. 

g. To attend; to remark. 
I had a mind to fee him out, and therefore did not care for 
contradicting him. Addifon's Freeholder. 
To SFE. v. 7. 
1. To have the power of fight; to have by the eye perception 
of things diftant. 
Who maketh the /eeing or the blind? have not I the Lord? 
sg eg A 
Air hath fome fecret degree of light; otherwife cats and 
owls could not fee in the night. Facon’s Natural hiiftary. 
Could you fee into my fecret foul, 
There you might read your own dominion doubled. Dryden. 
2. To difcern without deception. 

Many fagacious perfons will find us out, wilt look under our 
mafk, and jee through all our fine pretenfions, and difcern the 
abfurdity of telling the world that we believe one thing when 
we do the contrary. T ilot on. 


Philips. 


You may fee into the fpirit of them atl, and form ycur pen 
from thofe general notions. Felton. 
3. To enguire; to diftinguifh. ! 
See whether fear doth make thec wrong her. Shake/p. 
. To be attentive. k 
k Mark and perform it, Jee'/ thou; for the fail 
Of any point in’t thall be death. Shake/peare. 


5. To fcheme; to contrive. 
Cafiio’s a proper man: Tet me / 


To get his place. 


fre NOW 5 
Shakefpeare’s Othello, 
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Ser. interjedion. [Originally the imperative of the verb Je] 
Lo; look; obferve; behold. 
See, fee! upon the banks of Boyne he ftands, 
By his own view adjufting his commands. 
See! the fole blifs heav’n could on all beftow, 
Which who but feels can tafte, but thinks can know? Pope. 
See what it is to have a poct in your houfe. Pope. 
SEED. n. J: [r2, Saxon; feed, Danith; facd, Dutch. ] 
1. The organifed particle produccd by plants and animals, from 
which new plants and animals are generated. 
If you can look into the feds of time, 
And fay which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Sved of a year old is the beft, though fome fred and grains 
laft better than others. Bacon’s Nat. Hiffory. 
‘That every plant has its /eed is an evident fign of divine 
providence. More. 
Did they ever fee any herbs, except thofe of the grafs- 
leaved tribe, come up without two /ced leaves; which to me 
is an argument that they came all of feed, there being no rea- 
fon elfe why they fliould produce two /eed leaves different from 


Halifax. 


the fubfequent. Ray. 
Juft gods! all other things their like produce; 
The vine arifes from her mother’s juice : 
When fecble plants or tender fow’rs-decay, 
They to their fesd their images convey. Prior. 


In the fouth part of Staffordfhire they go to the north for 
feed corn. Mortimer. 

2. Firft principle; original, 
The feed of whatfoever perfect virtue groweth from us, is 


a right opinion touching things divine. H:oker. 
3. Principle of production. 
Praife of great acts he fcatters as a feed, 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Waller. 


4. Progeny; offspring; defcendants. . 
Next him king Lear in happy peace long reign’d ; 
But had no iffue male him to fucceed, 
But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain’d 
In all that feemed fit for kingly feed. Lairy Queen. 
The thing doth touch 

The main of all your itates, your blood, your feed. Daniel. 

When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought fit to put 
his feed into the grant too. Locke. 

5. Race; generation; birth. 
Of mortal fecd they were not held, 

Which other mortals fo excel’d ; 

And beauty too in fuch excefs, 

As your’s, Zelinda! claims no lefs. Waller. 
To SEED. v. 2. [from the noun.] ‘To grow to perfect matu- 

rity fo as to fhed the feed. 
Whate’er I plant, like corn on barren earth, 

By an equivocal birth, 

Seeds and runs up to poetry. Swift. 

They pick up all the old roots, except what they defign for 
feed, which they let ftand to feed the next year. Ab rtimer, 

SEEDCAKE. n. f. [ feed and cake.] A {weet cake interfperfed 
with warm aromatick feeds, 
Remember, wife, 

The feedcake, the pafties, and furmenty pot. Tuffer. 
SEEDLIP. 2 7./. A veflel in which the fower carries his 
SEEDLOoP. $ feed. Ainfworth. 
SE’EDPEARL. 2. /. [ feed and pearl.) Small grains of pearl. 

In the diffolution of fecdpearl in fome acid menftruum, if a 
good quantity of the little pearls be caft in whole, they will be 
carried in fwarms from the bottom to the top. Boyle. 

SE'EDPLOT. n. f. [ fecd and p/it.] The ground on which plants 
are fowed to be afterwards tranfplanted. 

To counfel others, a man muft be furnifhed with an uni- 
verfal ftore in himfelf to the knowledge of all nature: that is 
the matter and /eed;/ot ; there are the feats of all argument and 
invention. ben “Fobufon. 

Humility is a feedplot of virtue, efpecially Chriftian, 
which thrives beft when ’tis deep rooted in the humble 
lowly heart. Hammond. 

It will not be unufeful to`prefent a full narration of this re- 
bellion, looking back to thofe paffages by which the feedplots 
were made and framed, from whence thofe mifchiefs have 
fucceflively grown. Clarendon. 

Se’eptiMe. x. f. [ feed and time.] The feafon of fowing. 

While the earth remaineth, /eedtime and harveft fhall not 
ceafe. a Gen. viii. 22. 
If he would have two tributes in one year, he muft give 

them two fzedtimes, and two harvefts. Paco 
The firft rain fell upon the /eedtime about OStober, and was 
to make the feed to root; the latter was to fill the car. Brown. 
Their very feedtime was their harveft, and by fowing tares 
they immediatcly reaped gold. Decay of Piety, 
Day and night, 
Seedtime and harveft, heat and hoary froft, 
Shall hold their courfe, ’till fire purge all things. Milton. 
He that too curioufly obferves the face of the heavens, by 
miffing his feedtimne, will lofe the hopes of his harveft. Atterb: 


SEE 


SEEDLING: n. f. [from feed.] A young plant juft rifen. froti 
the fecd. y 
Carry into the fhade fuch fredlings or plants as are for theit 
choicenefs referved in pots. ' Evelyn's Kaiendar: 
Sa'epness. m f: [from /eed.] Seedtime; the time of fowing. 
Bloffoming time 
From the fecdne/s the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyfon. Shakef. Meafure for Meajure. 
Se/EDSMAN. 7#. f. [ feed and man.] The fower; he that feat- 
ters the feed. 
The higher Nilus fwells 

The more it promifes: as it ebbs, the /eed/man 

Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grain, 

And fhortly comes to harveft. Shak. Ant. and Clespat. 

SEEDY. adj. [trom feed.] Abounding with feed. 
SEEING. n.f. [from fee.] Sight; vifion. 

Love adds a precious /ecing to the eye. Shakefpeare. 
SEF/ING, ) adv, [vit que, French; from fee. It would be 
SEEING that. .} more grammatically written, as in French, 

Jeen that, or provided that.) Since; fith; it being fo that. 

W hy fhould not they be as well victualled for fo long time; 
as the fhips are ufually for a year, /ceing it is eafier to keep 
victuals on land than water ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

How fhall they have any trial of his doctrine, learnings 
and ability to preach, /eeing that he may not publickly either 
teach or exhort, becaufe he is not yet called to the mi- 
niftry ? Whitgifte. 

Seeing every nation affords not experience and tradition 
enough for all kind of learning, therefore we are taught the 
languages of thofe people who have been moft induftrious af- 
ter wifdom. Milton en Education. 

Seeing they explained the phenomena of vifion, imagina- 
tion, and thought, by certain thin fleeces of atoms that flow 
from the furfaces of bodies, and by their fubtlety penetrate 
any obftacle, and yet retain the exact lineaments of the feveral 
bodies from which they proceed: in confequence of this hy- 
pothelis they maintained, that we could have no phantafy of 
any thing, but what did really fubfift either intire or in its 
feveral parts. Bentley's Sermons. 


To SEEK. v.a. pret. J fought; part. paff. fought. [yecan, Sax. 
foecken, Dutch. ] 


1. To look for; to fearch for. 
He did range the town to feek me out. 
I have a venturous fairy, that fhall /eek 
The fquirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shak. 
Becaufe of the money returned in our facks, are we brought 
in, that he may /eek occafion againft us, and take us for bond- 


Shake/peare. 


men. Gen. xliii. 18: 
He feeteth unto him a cunning workman, to prepare a gra- 
ven image. If. xl. 20. 
Seek thce a man which may go with thee. Tob. v. 3. 


The king meant not to /zek out nor to decline fighting with 
them, if they put themfelves in his way. Clarendon. 
Swect peace, where do’ft thou dwell ? 
I humbly crave, 
Let me once know; 
I fought thee in a fecret cave, 
And atk’d if peace were there. 

So fatal "twas to /ee¢ temptations out! 
Moft confidence has ftill moft caufe to doubt. Dryden, 
We muft feek out fome other original of power for the go- 

vernment of politicks than this of Adam, or elfe there will be 


Herbert. 


nonc at all in the world. Locke. 
2. To folicit; to endeavour to gain. - 
Others tempting him, fought of him a fign. Lu. xi. 16. 


The young lions roar after their prey, and /eek their meat 

from God. PIRNAT. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares; 
And not moleft us, unlefs we ourfelves 


Seek them with wandering thoughts: Milton. 
Oft our alliance other lands defir'd, 

And what we ftek of you, of us requir'd, Dryden. 

3+ Togo to find. 

Let us feet death, or, he not found, fupply 

His office. j Milton, 

Dardanus, though born 

On Latian plains, yet fought the Phrygian fhorë. Dryden; 
Like fury feiz’d the reft ; the progrefs known, 

All feek the mountains, and forfake the town. Dryden. 
Since great Ulyffes fought the Phrygian plains, 

"Within thefe walls inglorious filence reigns, Pope. 

Indulge onc labour more, 
And Jeek Atrides on the Spartan fhore, Pope. 


4. To purfue by fecret machinations. 
I had a fon, 


Now outlaw'd from my blood ; he fought my life. Shake/p. 


David faw that Saul was come out to feek his life. 1 Sa. xxiii. 
LOOEEK. wv. 7. 


1. Tomake fearch; to make inquiry; to endeavour. 


Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. Jf xxxiv: 
Why fhould he mean me jill, or feek to harm? = Milton. 
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Afk not what pains, nor further feek to know 
Their procefs, or the forms of law below. Dryden. 
Thave been forced to relinquifh that opinion, and have en- 
ceavoured to feek after fome better reafon. Addifon’s Spettat. 
2. To make purfuit, ; 
Violent men have fought after my foul, > PY: Ixxxvi. Tak 
If thy brother’s ox or fheep go aftray, it Niall! be with thee 
until thy brother /eek after it. Deut. xxii. 2. 
3. Voapply to; to ufe folicitation. ws 
All the earth fought to Solomon, to hear his wifdom. 1 K. 
Unto his habitation fhall ye jeeé, and thither thou fhalt 
come. Deutr. xii. 5. 
4 To endeavour after. 
Being a man of expericnce, he wifhed by wifdcm to order 
that which the young prince fought for by war. Knolles, 
To Seek. [An adverbial mode of fpeech.] Ata lofs; without 
meafures, knowledge, or experience. 
Being brought and transferred from other fervices abroad, 
though they be of good experience in thofe, yet in thefe they 
will be new to fees; and before they have gathered experience, 


they fhall buy it with great lofs to his majetty. Spen/er. 
Unpra¢tis’d, unprepar’d, and ftill to frek. Miiten. 
But they mifplace them all ; 
And are as much to /eck in other things, 
As he that only can defign a tree, 
Would be to draw a fhipwreck. Rofcommon. 


Seeker. 7./. [from feet.] One that feeks; an inquirer. 
Though I confefs that in philofophy I’m a feeker, yet can- 
not believe that a fceptick in philofophy muft be one in divi- 
nity. Glanv. 
A language of a very witty volatile people, /eekers after no- 
velty, and abounding with variety of notions. Locke. 
SEE KsORROW. n. f. [ /eek and forrow.] One who contrives to 
give himfelf vexation. 
Afield they go, where many lookers be, 
And thou feekjorr:w, Klaius, them among: 
Indeed thou faidft it was thy friend to fee, 
Strephon, whofe abfence feem’d unto thee long. Sidney. 
To SEEL. v. a. [ feeller, to feal, French.] To clofe the eyes. 
A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild or haggard hawk 
being for a time feeled or clofed. 
Now fhe brought them to fee a /celed dove, who the blinder 
fhe was, the higher fhe ftrave. Sidney. 
As gentle hind, whofe fides with cruel fteel 
Through lanced, her bleeding life does rain ; 
While the fad pang approaching fhe does feel, 
Brays out her lateft breath, and up her eyes doth kel. F. 9, 
Mine eyes no more on vanity thall feed, 
But /ce/ed up with death fhail have their deadly meed. F, Q. 
Come, feeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Some ambitious men feem as fcreens to princes in matters of 
danger and envy; for no man will take fuch parts, unlefs he 
be like the /ee/ed dove, that mounts and mounts, becaufe he 
cannot fce about him. Bacın. 
Since, blinded with ambition, he did foar 
Like a feeled dove, his crime fhall be his punifhment, 
To be depriv’d of fight. Denhawt s Sophy. 
To Serv. v.n. [yyllan, Saxon.] To lean on one fide. 
When a fhip feels or rowls in foul weather, the breaking 
loofe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 
Sexr’Ly. adj. [from reel, lucky time, Saxon. ] 
1. Lucky; happy. 
My /eely theep like well below, 
For they been hale enough and trow, 
And liken their abode. 
2. Silly; foolifh; fimple. Spenfer. 
Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top, 
Are very i!l neighbours to /eely poor hop. Tuffer. 
To SEEM. v.n. [ fembler, French; unlefsit has a Tcutonick 
' original, as /cem/y certainly has.] 
1. To appear; to make a fhow; to have femblance. 
My lord, you’ve loft a friend, indeed’; 
And I dare {wear, you borrow not that face 
Of /eeming forrow; it is fure yourown, Shate/p. H. IV. 
Speak: we will not truft our eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou fem fA. Shakef. 
So fpake th’ Omnipotent; and with his words 
All feem’d well pleas’d; all feen’d, but were notall. Milton. 
In holy nuptials ty’d ; 


S penfer. 


A feeming widow, and a fecret bride. Dryden. 
Obferve the youth 
Already feems to {nuff the vital air. Dryden's Zn. 


2. To have the appearance of truth. 

It fems to me, that the true reafon why we have fo few 
verfions.which are tolerable, is becaufe there are fo few who 
have all the talents requifite for tranflation. Dryden. 

3. In Shake/peare, to Jeem, perhaps fignifies to be beautiful. 
Sir, there fhe ftands : 
If aught within that little eming fubftance 
May fitly like your gracc, 


She's there, and fhe is your's. Shake;p. King Lear. 
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4. It Seems. A phrafe hard to be explained. It fométimes 
fignifies that there is an appearance, though no reality ; ‘but 
generally it is ufed ironically to condem the thing mentioned, 
like the Latin fcilicet, or the old Englith forfocth. dd mihi 
datur negotii fcilicet. This, it feems, is to ie my tafe. 

Fhe earth by thefe, ’tis faid, 
This fingle crop of men and women bred ; 
Who, grown adult, fo chance, it fems, enjoin’d, 
Did male and female propagate. Bla. kmore’s Creations 

5. It is fometimes a flight affirmation. 

A prince of Italy, it feems, entertained his miftrefs upon a 
great lake. Addifin's Guard.an. 
The raven, urg’d by fuch impertinence, 
Grew paffionate, it feems, and took offence. Addifon. 
He had been a chief magiftrate ; and had, it feems, exe- 
cuted that high office juftly and honourably. Atterbury. 
It feems that when firit I was difcovered fleeping on the 
ground, the emperor had early notice. Gulliver. 

6. Ít appears to be. 

Here’s another difcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it feems, 
Rodorigo meant t’ have fent. Shakefp. Othello. 
it feems the camel’s hair is taken by painters for the fkin 
with the hair on. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
SEEMER. n.f. [from feem.] One that carries an appearance. 
Angelo fcarce confeffes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than f{tone: hence fhall we fee, 
If pow’r change purpofe, what our /eemers be. Shake/peare. 
SEE/MING. n.f. [from feem.] 
1. Appearance; fhow; femblance. 
All good Jeeming, 
By thy revolt, oh hufband, fhall be thought 
Put on for villainy. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Give him heedful note; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In cenfure of his /eeming. 
2. Fair appearance. 
For you there’s rofemary and rue; thefe keep 

Seeming and favour all the Winter long. Shake/peare. 

3. Opinion. 

Nothing more clear unto their /eeming, than that a new Je- 
rufalem, being often fpoken of in Scripture, they undoubtedly 


Shak. Hamlet. 


were themfelves that new Jerufalem. Hooker. 
His perfuafive words impregn’d 
With reafon to her /eeming. Milton. 


SEE/MINGLY. adv. [from feeming.] In appearance; in fhow 5 
in femblance. 
To this her mother’s plot, 
She, /eemingly obedient, likewife hath 
Made promife tothe do@or. Shak. Merry Wives of Wind/. 
They to their viands fell, not /eeming/y 

The angels, nor in mift. Milton. 

I have touched upon them, though feemingly collateral to 
my fcope; and yet I think they are more than /eemingly fo, 
fince they pertinently illuftrate my defign. Glanv. Scepf. 

The city dame was fo well bred, as /eemingly to take all in 
good part. L’Efirange. 

The king and haughty emprefs, to our wonder, 

If not aton’d, yet fecmning/y at peace. Dryden. 

This the father /eeingly complied with; but afterwards re- 
fufing, the fon was likewife fet afide. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

They depend often on remote and /eeming/y difproportioned 
caufes. Atterbury. 

Ser/mincness. n. f. [from feeming.} Plaufibility ; fair ap- 
pearance. 

The /eemingne/s of thofe reafons perfuades us on the other 
fide. Digby. 

SEE MLINESS. n. f. [from feem’y.] Decency; handfomenefs ; 
comelinefs; grace ; beauty. 

When fub{tantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, /eemli- 
nefs with portlinefs, and currentnefs with ftayednefs, how can 
the language found other than full of fweetnefs? Camden. 

SEE/MLY. adj. [ foommelizt, Danifh, from joome, Mflandick, 
honour or decency.] Decent; becoming; proper; fit. 

Sufpence of judgment and exercife of charity were fafer and 
feemlier for Chriftian men, than the hot purfuit of thefe con- 
troverfics. Hooker. 

I am a woman, lacking wit k 

To make a feemly anfwer to fuch perfons. S/ate/. H. VII. 

The wife fafeft and feemlief by her hufband tlays. Adidton. 
May we enjo 
Our humid produéts, and with /eenly draughts R. 
Enkindle mirth and hofpitable love. Phillips. 
Ser/MLy. adv. [from the adjective. ] In adecent manner ; in 
a proper manner. 
: There, feemly rang’d in peaceful order, ftocd 


Ulyfles’ arms, now long difus*d to blood. Pope. 
SEEN. adj. {from fe. ] Skilled ; verled. i 
Petruchio fhall offer me, difguis'd in fober robes, 
To old Baptifta as a fc hoolmafter 
Well fen in mufick. ee. 
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Noble Boyle, not lefs in nature feens . 

Than his great brother read in ftates and men, 

SE'ER. nf. [trom fee.] 
1. One who fces. 
We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of dreams, 
and a fer of vifions. Middifon's Spectator. 
2. A prophet; one who forefees future events. 
How foon hath thy prediQtion, feer bleft! 
Meafur’d this tranfient world the race of time, 
Till time ftand fix’d ? Milton's Paradije Lofl, b. xii. 
By day your frighted feers 

Shall call for fountains to exprefs their tears, 

And with their cyes were floods: by night from dreams 

Of opening gulphs, black ftorms, and raging flames, 

Starting amaz’d, fhall to the people fhow 

Emblems of heav’nly wrath and myftick types of woe. Pri. 

See'Rwoop. n./. SeeSsarwoop. Dry wood. 
Caught, like dry Rubble fir'd, or like fearwood ; 
Yet from the wound enfu’d no purple flood, 
But look’d a bubbling mafs of frying blood. 
Ser’sAw. n.f. [from faw.] A receprocating motion. 
His wit all /ee/aw, between that and this; ? 
Now high, row low, now mafter up, now mifs, ` 
And he himfelf one vile antithefis. Pope. ) 
To Sre'’saw. v.n. [from /aw.] To move with a reciprocatin 
motion. 

Somctimes they were like to pull John over, then it went 
all of a fudden again on John’s fide; fo they went /eefawing 
up and down, from one end of the room to the other. Ardut. 

To SEETH. v.a. preterite I fed or feethed; part. pafl. fodden. 
[ yeovan, Saxon ; focden, Dutch.] To boil; to decoct in hot 
liquor. 

The Scythians ufed to /eets the fiefh in the hide, and fo do 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 
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the northern Irifh. Spenfer. 
Go, fuck the fubtile blood o’ th’ grape, 
* Till the high fever fecth your blood to froth, 
And fo ’fcape hanging. Shake/peare’s Timon. 


Set on the great pot, and feth pottage for the fons of the 
prophets. 2 Kings iv. 
To SEETH. v. n. To be ina ftate of ebullition; to be hot. 
The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 
Which /eeth with fecret fire eternally, 
And in their entrails, full of quick brimfton, 
Nourith the flames, which they are warm’d upon. Fa. Qu. 
I will make a complimental aflault upon him; for my buti- 
nefs fceths. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 
‘Lovers and madmen have their /eething brains, 
Such fhaping fantafies, that apprehend 
More than cool reafon ever.comprehends. Shakefpeare. 
The prieft’s fervant came, while the fleth was in /eething, 
with a flefh-hook, and ftuck it into the pan. t Sa. ii. 63. 
SEETHER. v». j. [from feeth.] A boiler; a pot. 
The fire thus form`d, fhe fets the kettle on; 
Like burnifh’d gold the little /eether fhone. Dryden. 
SEGMENT. n.f. [ fegment, French; fegmentum, Lat.] A figure 
contained between a chord and aa arch of the circle, or fo ` 
much of the circle as is cut off by that chord. 5 
Even unto a parallel fphere, and fuch as live under the poles 
for half a year, [ome /ezments may appear at any time, and 
under any quarter, the fun not fetting, but walking round. 
Brows Vulgar Errours. 
Their fegments or arcs, which appeared fo numerous, for 
the moft part exceeded not the third part of a circle. Newton, 
Se“Gnity. n.f. [from /egnis, Latin.] Sluggifhnefs; inaéti- 
vity. Ditt. 
To SEGREGATE. v.a. [ fegrezo, Latin; fezreger, F rench.] 
To fet apart; to feparate from others. 
SEGREGATION. n.f. [ /egregation, Fr. from fegregáte.] Sepa- 
ration from others. 
What fhall we hear of this? 
A fegregation of the | urkith ficet ; 
For do but ftand upon the foaming fhore, 
The chiding billows feem to pelt the clouds. Shas. Othello. 


SEIGNEURIAL. adj. [from feignior.]. Invelted with large 
powers ; independant. 


Thofe lands were feigneurial. Temple. 
SE’IGNIOR. x. j. [from fenior, Latin; feigneur, Fr.] A lord. 
The title of honour given by Italians. 
SE'IGNIORY. n.f. [fetgneurie, Fr. from feignior.] A lordfhip ; 
a territory. 
O'Neal never had any feigniory over that country, but what 
by incroachment he got upon the Englith. Spenfer. 
Were you not reftor’d 
Tovall the duke of Norfolk’s feigniortes?  Shakefp. H. 1V. 
Hofea, in the perfon of God, fayeth of the Jews, they have 
reigned, but not by me; they have fet a fergricry over them- 
felves: which place proveth plainly, that there are govern- 
ments which God doth not avow. Bacon, 
William Marfhal, carl of Pembroke, being lord of all 
Jeinfler, had royal jurifviction throughout that province, and 
every one of his five fons enjoyed that feagniory fucccllively. 
Davies on Ireland, 


SEL 


Sr'rcnorace, 7. f. [ fetgneurtage, Fr. from feignicr] Autho= 
rity; acknowledgment of power. 
They brought work to the mint, and- a part of the money 


coined to the crown for fergnorage. Locke. 
To Seicnorisr. v: a. [from feign'or.] To lord over, 
As fair he was as Cythcrea’s make, 
As proud as he that forgaort/eth hell. Fairfax. 


SEINE. n.f. [yegne, Saxon; feine, fenne, fene, French] Amt 
ufed in filhing. ’ i 

They have cock-buats for paflengers, and feine boats for 
taking of pilchards. À Carow. 

Sener. n. f. [from ferne.] A fifher with nets. 

Seiners complain with open mouth; that thefe drovers work 
much prejudice to the commonwealth of fifhermen, and reap 
{mall gain to themfelves. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

To SEIZE. v.a. [{ faifir, French.]} 

1. To take pofleffion of; to grafp; to lay hold on; to faften on: 

In her fad breaft the prince’s fortunes rowl, 

And hope and doubt alternate /erze her foul. 

2. To take forcible poffeffion of by law. 

An efcheator of London had arrefted aclothier that was 
outlawed, and /eized his goods. Camden. 

It was judged by the higheft kind of judgment, that he 
fhould be banifhed, and his whole eftate confifcated and /e:zed, 
and his houfes pulled down. Bacon: 

3. To make pofleffed. 

So th’ one for wrong, the othe ftrives for right : 

As when a griffn, /erzed of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encounr’rcth in his flight, 

Through wildeft air making his idle way. 

So Pluto, Jeiz'd of Proferpine, convey’d 

To hell’s tremenduous gloom th’ affrighted maid, 

There grimly fmil’d, pleas’d with the beauteous prize, 

Nor envy'd Jove his funfhine and his fkies.  Addif. Cato. 

To Seize. v n. To fix the grafp or the power on any thing, 

Faireft Cordelia, 

Thee and thy virtues here I /ezze upon : 

Be't lawful I take up what’s caft away? Shakefp. K. Lear: 

Where there is a defign of fupplanting, that neceflarily re- 
quires another of accufing: even Jezebel projects not to feize 
on Naboth’s vineyard without a precedent charge. Dec. of Piety. 

Se'izin. n. f. [ faifine, French.] 

1. (In law.] Is of two forts: feifin in fact, and feifin in law: 
Seifin in fact, is when a corporal pofleffion is taken: /ei/in in 
law, is when fomething is done which the law accounteth a 
Jeifin, as an inrolment. This is as much as a right to lands 
and tenements, though the owner be by wrong diffeized of 
them. Cowel. 

2. The act of taking poffeffion. 

Every indulged fin gives Satan livery and /ei/in of his heart, 
and a power to difpofe of it as he pleafes. Decay of Piety. 

Seifin is the fame in the canon law as livery and feifin at the 
common law. Ayliffe’s Parerson. 

3. The things poffeffed. 

Many recoveries were had as well by heirs as fucceffors of 
the feizin of their predeceflors. Hale. 

Seizure. 2. f. [from feize. ] 

1. The act of feizing. 

2. The thing feized. 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs ate heard, and death, 

Then due by fentence when thou did’ft tranfgrefs, 

Defeated of his /eizure, many days 

Giv’n thce of grace. 

3. The aét of taking forcible pofleffion. 

Thy lands, and all things that thou do‘ft call thine, 

Worth feizure, do we feize into our hands. Shake/peare. 

In the general town he maintained a feizure, and pofleffion 
of the whole. Wotton. 

_ Henry continued to burn proteftants, after he had caft off 
the pope; and his ferzure of ecclefiaftical revenues cannot be 


Pipe. 


Fa. Quen 


AMilton’s Paradije Loft. 


reckoned as a mark of the church’s liberty. Swift, 
4. Gripe; pofleffion. 
And fhall thefe hands, fo lately purg’d of blood, 
Unyoke this feizure, and this kind regrect? Shatefpeare: 
Make o’er thy honour by a deed of truft, 
And give me feizure of the mighty wealth. Dryden. 
5. Catch. 
Let there be no fudden /eizure of a lapfed fyllable to play 
upon it. Watts. 


SE/LCOUTH. adj. [yeld; rare, Sax. and couth, known.] Un- 
common. Spenfers The fame with uncouth. 

SE’LDOM. adv. [yeldan, rarely; yeloon, more rarely; yel- 
boyz, moft rarely. Seloan is fuppofed to be contracted from 
yeloen, or peld; rare, and ppænne, when, Saxon. Selden; 
Dutch; feltan, German.] Rarely} not often; not fre- 
quently. 

Wifdom and youth are fe'dem joined in one; ahd the ordi- 
nary courfe of the world is more according to Job’s obferva- 
tion, who giveth men advice to feek wifdom amongft the an- 
cients, and in the length of days underftanding. Hooker. 

í here is true joy conveyed to the heart by preventihg grace, 
which pardoning grace feldam gives. South's Sermons. 

Where 


SELDOMNESS. 2. f. [from /eldom.] 


SEL 


Where the flight of fancy is managed with good judgment, 
the feidomer it is feen it is the more valuable. rew. 
Uncommonnefs ;_ infre- 
quency ; rarenefs; rarity. Little ufed. 

Degrees of well-doing there could be none, except perhaps 
in the feldomne/s and oftennefs of doing well. Hooker. 


SE'LDsHOWN. adj. [feld and fhown.] Seldom exhibited to 


= 


view. 
Seld/hown flamins 


Do prefs among the popular throngs. Shate/p. Coriolanus. 


To SELECT. v.a. [ felecius, Latin.] To chufe in preference 


to others rejected. 
The footmen, félecfed out of all the provinces, were greatly 
diminifhed, being now fcarce eight thoufand ftrong. Kuoiles. 
‘The pious chicf 


A hundred youths from all his train /e’eés. Dryden, 


SELE'CT. adj. [from the verb.] Nicely chofen; choice; culled 


SELECTION. n.f: [ felectio, Lat. from feea.] 


out on account of fuperiour excellence. 
To the nuptial bow’r 

I led her, blufhing like the morn: all heav’n, 

And happy conftellations, on that hour 

Shed their /elec?e/? influence. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 

Seleé? from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 

A hundred bulls afcend the facred way. Prior. 
The act of 
culling or chufing ; choice. 

While we fingle out feveral difhes, and rejec. others, the 
frleétion feems but arbitrary. Browns Vulgar Evrours. 


Sex: cress. n. f. [from feleé?.] The flate of being felect. 
SELECTOR. n.f [from fele ] He who {cleéts. 
SELENOGRA'PHICAL. ) adj [ felenographique, Fr... from felenogra- 
SELENOGRA‘PHICK. f fhy.| Belonging to felenography. 
SELE/NOGRAPHY. 7. f. [ felenographie, Fr. cedyvn and veaQw.] 


A defcription of the moon. 

Hevelius, in his accurate /e‘enogra/hy, or defcription of the 
moon, hath well tranflated the known appellations of regions, 
feas, and mountains, unto the parts of that luminary. Brown. 


SELF. pronoun. plur. felves. [ filba, Gothick ; rý!» rýlfa, Sax. 


Self, fe've, Dutch. ] 
Its primary fignification feems to be that of an adjedtive : 
very; particular; this above others; fometimes, one’s own. 
Shoot another arrow that Je/f wa 
Which you did fhoot the firt. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven. 
The cruel minifters, by /e/f and violent hands, 
Took oft her life. Shakefreare. 
On thefe /e'f hills the air is fo thin, that it is not fuflicient 


to bear up the body of a bird. Raleigh. 
At that /e/f moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus. Dryden. 


. It is united both to the perfonal pronouns, and to the neu- 


tral pronoun it, and is always added when they are ufed reci- 
procally, or return upon themfelves: as, J did not hurt him, 
he burt himfelf ; the people Li/s me, but I clap myfelf; thou love/t 
thyfelf, shough the world /corns thee. 

Seif is that confcious thinking thing, which is fenfible or con- 
fcious of pleafure and pain, capable of happinefs and mifery, 
and fo is concerned for it/clf, as far as that confcioufnefs cx- 
tends. Locke. 


. It is fometimes ufed emphatically in the nominative cafe: as, 


myfelf will decide it; I myfeif will come; him/elf thall revenge 
it. This ufe of /e/f, thus compounded, without the pronoun 
perfonal, is chiefly poctical. 


4. Compcunded with bim, a pronoun fubftantive, /c/f is in ap- 


UN 


8. It is much ufed in compofition, w 


pearance an adjective: joined to my, thy, our, your, pronoun 
adjectives, it‘feems a fubftantive. Even when compounded 
with Arm it is at laft found to bea fubftantive, by its variation 
in the plural, contrary to the nature of Englith adjectives, as 
himfel/, themfelves. 


» Miyfelf, himfelf, themfelves, and the reft, may, contrary to 


the analogy of my, him, them, be ufed as nominatives. 
It often adds only emphafis and force to the pronoun with 
which it is compounded. 
Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of our 
Selves feems moft worthy of our endeavour. Hale. 
The fondnefs we have for felf, and the relation which other 
things have to our felves, furnifhes another long rank of pre- 
judices. Watts. 


- It fignifies the individual, as fubje€t to his own contem- 


plation or aion. 
The fpark of noble courage now awake, 

And ftrive your excellent /e/f to excel. Fairy Queen. 
Since confcioufnefs always accompanics thinking, and it is 
that that makes every one to be what he calls /e/f, and thereby 
diftinguithes himfelf from all other thinking things; in this 
alone confifts purfonal identity, ze. the famenefs of a rational 
being. oche. 
kt is by the confcioufnefs it has of its prefent thoughts and 
actions, that it is /elf to it /elf now, and fo will be the fame 


Jeff; astar as the fame confcioufnefs can extend to aQions paft 


or to Come. Locke. 


hich it is proper to explain 


SEL 


by atrain of examples. It is to be obferved, that its compo- 
fition in Shakefpeare is often harfh. 

Then held fhe her tonguc, and caft down a felf accufing 
look, finding that in her felf {he had fhot out of the bow of 
her affection a more quick opening of her mind, than fhe 


minded to have done. Sidney. 
Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy mift 
Of our /e/f-love, fo pafions do deceive, 
We think they hurt when moft they do affift. Sidney. 


* Till Strephon’s plaining voice him nearer drew, 


Where by his words his fe/f-like cafe he knew. Sidney. 
Ah! where was firft that crue] cunning found, 

To frame of earth a veffel of the mind, 

Where it fhould be to /e/f-deftruction bound ? Sidney. 


Before the door fat /e/f-confuming Care, 
Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. 
My ftrange and /e/f-abufe, 
Ts the initiate fear that wants hard ufe. 
I have heard fo much, 
And with Demctrius thought t have fpoke thereof; 
But being over-full of /c/f-affairs, 
My mind did lofe it. Shakejp. Midfum. Night's Dream. 
Nor know I aught 
By me that’s faid or done amifs this night, 
Unlefs /e/f-charity be fometimes a vice, 
And to defend ourfelves it be a fin, 
When violence aflails us. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
He walks, and that /e/f-chain about his neck, 
Which he forfwore. Shake/peare. 
It is in my power, in one /e’f-born hour, 
To plant and o’erwhelm cuftom. Shake/p. Winter’s Tale. 
His treafons wil fit blufhing in his face, 
Not able to endure the fight of day, 
But /e/f-affrighted tremble at his fin. Shak. Rich, II. 
The ftars above us govern our conditions ; 
Elfe one /e)f-mate and mate could not beget 
Such different iffues. 
I'm made of that /e/f-metal as my fifter, 
And prize me at her worth. Shak. King Lear. 
In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 
I fhot his fellow of the /e:f-fame flight 
The /e/f-fame way, with more advifed watch, 
To find the other forth. 
He may do fome good on her: 
A peevith fe'f-will’d harlotry it is. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
But leit myfelf be guilty of f/f-wrong, 
I'll top mine ears again& the mermaid’s fong. Sthake/peare. 
He conjunét and flatt’ring his difpleafure, 
Tript me behind: being down, infulted, rail’d, 
Got praifes of the king, 
For him attempting who was /e/f-fubdu’d. 
The Everlafting fixt 
His canon ’gainft /e/f-flaughter. 
Know if his laft purpofe hold, 
Or whether fince he is advis’d by aught 
To change the courfe? He’s full of alteration, 
And /elf-reproving. Shakef. King Lear. 
More or lefs to others paying, 
Than by /e/f-offences weighing ; 
Shame to him whofe cruel ftriking, 
Kills for faults of his own liking! 
Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with /e/f-caparifons, 
Point agairift point rebellious, arm ’gainft arm, 
Curbing his lavith fpirit. Shak. Macbeth, 
self-love, my liege, is not fo vile a fin 
As /e/f- neglecting. 
Anger is like 
A full hot horfe, who, being allow’d his way, 
S-/f-mettle tires him. 
His lords defire him to have borne 
His bruifed helmet and his bended fword 
Bcfore him through the city; he forbids it, 
Being free from vainnefs and /e’f-glorious pride. 
You promis’d 
To lay afide /o/- harming heavinefs, - 
And entertain a cheerful difpofition. Shakef. Rich. IT. 
In their anger they flew a man, and in their /e/f-will they 
digeed down a wall. Gen. xlix. 6. 
I he moft ordinary caufe of a fingle life is liberty, c{pecially 
in certain felf-p cafing and humorous minds, which are fo fen- 
fible of every reftraint as to think their girdles and garters to 
be bonds and fhackles. ni ; mer: 
Haft thou fet up nothing in competition with God ; ne 
pride, pleafure, profit, /e/f-love, or /elf-intereft of thy own! 


Fa. Queen. 
Shukef. Macbeth. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. | 
Shak, Elamlet. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakef. Hinry V. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefp. 


Duppa. 
Up through the fpacious palace paffed fhe, 
To whcere the king’s proudly repofed head, 
If any can be foft to tyranny, 
And /e/f-tormenting fin, had a foft bed. Crafkaw. 


With 


SEL 


With a joyful-willingnefs thefe /e/floving reformers took 
poffeffion of all vacant preferments, and with reluctance others 
parted with their beloved colleges and fubfiftence, Walton. 

Repent the fin ; but if the punifhment 

Thou can’ft avoid, /e//-prefervation. bids, 

Him falt flceping foon he found, 
In labyrinth of many a round /é/f-roll’d, 
Oft times nothing profits more 
Than /e/f-efteem, grounded on juft and right, 
Well manag’d. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
Se/f-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous, to correfpond. with heay’n. 
So virtue giv’n for loft, . | 
Depreft and overthrown, as feem’d, 
Like that /e/f-begotten bird, 
In th’ Arabian woods emboft,, 
That no fecond knows nor third, 
And lay-ere while a holocauft, 
From out her afhy womb now. teem’d. Milton's Agoni/?. 
He forrows now, repents, and prays contrite, 

My motions in him: longer than they move, 

His heart I know how variable and vain, 

Self-left. 

Seneca approves this /e/f-homicide. 

Thyfelf from flatt’ring /e/f-conceit defend, 

Nor what thou do’ft not know, to know pretend. Denham. 

Man’s that favage beaft, whofe mind, ? 
- From reafon to /e/f-love declin’d, 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


Milten. 
Hakewill. 


Delights to prey upon his kind. Denham. § 
-Farewel, my. tears; 

And my juft anger be no more confin'’d 

To vain complaints, or /e/f-devouring filence. - Denham. 


They are yet more, mad.to think that men may. go to reft 
by death, though they die in /e/f-murder, the greateft fin. 
Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
_ Are not thefe. ftrange /e/f-delufions, and. yet attefted by 
common expericnce? Seuth’s Sermons. 
If the image of God is only fovereignty, certainly we have 
been hitherto much miftaken, and hereafter are to beware of 
making ourfelves unlike God, by too much /é/f-denial and 
humility. South’s Sermons. 
If aman would have a devout, humble, fin-abhorring, /e/f- 
denying frame. of fpirit, he cannot take a more efficacious 
courfe to attain it than by praying himfelf into it. South. 
Let a man apply himfelf to,the difficult work of /e/f-exa- 
mination by a {trict {crutiny into the whole. eftate: of his 
foul. : South's Sermons. 
A fatal /e/fimpofture, {fuch as defeats the defign, and de- 
_ ftroys the force of all religion. South's Sermons. 
~ When he intends to bereave the world of an illuftrious 
perfon, he may caft him upon a bold /eopinioned phyfician, 
worfe than his diftemper, who fhall make a fhilt to cure him 
into his grave. South's Sermons. 
Neglect otf friends can never be proved rational,” till we 
~ prove the perfon ufing it omnipotent and //f-fufficient, and 
fuch as can never necd. any mortal afiiftance. South, 
By all human laws, as well as divine, /e//-murder has ever 
been agreed on as the greateft crime. Temple. 
A felf-conceited fop will {wallow any thing. L Efirange. 
-~ From Atreus though your ancient lineage came; 
Yet my /e/f-confcious worth, your high renown, 
Your virtue, through the ncighb’ring nations blown. Dryd. 
He has given you all the commendation which his /e/f- 
fufficiency could afford to any. Dryden. 
Below yon fphere 
There hangs the ball of caith and water mixt, 
Se/f-center’d and unmov'd. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
All thefe receive their birth from other things, 
But from himfelf the phoenix only {prings ; 
Self-born, begotten by the parent fame 
In which be burn’d, another and the fame. 
The burning fire thathone fo bright, 
Clew off ‘all fudden with extinguith’d light, 
And left onc altar dark, a lutle foace ; 
Which turn’d /e//-kindled, and renew'd the blaze. Dryden. 
Thou firft, O king! releafe the rights of {way ; 
Pow’r, Je/f-reftrain’d, the people beit obey. Dryden. 
Lighteen and nineteen are cqual to thirty-leven, by the fame 
Jeif/-evidence that one and twoare equal to three. Locke. 
A contradiction of what has been faid, is a mark of yet 
greater pride and _/é/f-conceitednefs, when we take upon us to 
fet another right in his fory. Locke. 
Iam as jufily accountable for any action done many years 
fince, appropriated to me now by this /e//-conicioulnefs, as I 
am for what I did the Jat momznt. Locke. 
Each intermediate idea agreeing on each fide with thofe two, 
it is immediately placed between: the ideas of men and /e/f- 
determination appear to be connected. Locke. 
This /e/f-exiftent being hath the power of perfection, as 
well as of exiftence in himfclf ; for he that is above, or exiit- 


Dryden. 


SEL 


eth without, any caufe, that is, hath the power of exiftence 
in himfelf, cannot be without the power of any poffible exift- 
ences Grew's Cofm. Sacr. 
Body cannot be /e/f-exiftent, becaufe it is not /e//-movent 5 
for motion is not of the eflence of body, becaufe we may 
have a definitive conception of body, abftracted from that of 
motion: wherefore motion is fomething elfe befides body, and 
fomething without which a body may be conceived to exift. 
Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 
Confidence, as oppofed to modefty, and diftinguifhed from 
decent afiurance, proceeds from /e/f-opinion, occationed by 
ignorance or flattery. Coliier of Confidence. 
~~ Bewilder’d J, my author cannot find, — 
Till fome firft caufe, fome /e//-exiftent mind, 
Who form’d, and rules all nature, is affign’d. 

Tf a firft body may to any place 
Be not determin’d in the botndlefs fpace, 

Tis plain it then may abfent be from all, 
Who then will this a f/f exiftence call ? 

Shall nature, erring from her firft command, ©. 
Self-prefervation fall by her own hand? Granvil-e. 
Low nonfente is the talent of a cold phlegmatick temper : 

a writer of this complexion gropes his way foftly amongft 
Jelf-contradiction, and grovels in abfurdities. į Adai on. 
This fatal hypocrify and Je;f-deceit is taken notice of in 
thefe words, Who can underftand his errours? Cleanfe thou 
me from fecret faults. Addifon’s Spe€ator. 
The guilt of perjury is fo /e/f-evident, that it was always 
reckoned amongft the greateit crimes, by thofe who were 
only governed by the light of reafon. Addifon. 
Seif-fufficiency proceeds from inexperience. Addifon. 
Men had better own their ignorance than advance doétrines 
which are /.//-contradi@ory. Spectator. 
Light, which of all bodies is neareft allied to fpirit, is alfo 
moft diffufive and /e/f-communicative. Norris. 
Thus we fee in bodies, the more of kin they are to fpirit in 
fubtilty and refinement, the more fpreading are they and /c/f- 
diffufive. Norris. 
God, who is an abfolute- fpiritual at, and who is fuch a 
pure light as in which there is no darknefs, muft needs be in- 
finitely /e/f-imparting and communicative, Norris. 
Every animal is confcious of fome individual, /e/f-moving, 
Je'f-determining principle. Pope and Arbuthn. Mart. Scrib- 
_ Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman: he is a tradef- 
man, a felf-feeking wretch. Arbuthn. John Bull, 
By the blait of /e/f-opinion mov'd, 
We with to charm, and feek to be belov’d. Prior. 
Living and underftanding fubftances do moft clearly 
demonftrate to philofophical inquirers the neceflary /elf- 
exiftence, power, wifdom, and beneficence of their maker. 
Bentiey’s Sermons. 
If it can intrinfically ftir _itfelf, and either commence or 
alter its courfe, it muft have a principle of /e/f-aCtivity, which 
is life and fenfe. Bentley’s Sermons. 
This defire of exiftence is a natural affection of the foul ; 
’tis /e/f-prefervation in the higheft and trueft meaning. Bentley. 
‘The philofophers, and even the Epicureans, maintained the 
Jelf-fuficiency of the Godhead, and feldom or never facrificed 
at all. Bentley's Sermons. 
Matter is not endued with /¢/-motion, nor with a power to 
alter the courfe in which it is put: it is merely paffive, and 
muft ever continuc in that ftate it is fettled in. Cheyres 
I took not arms, ’till urg’d by /e/f-defence, 
The eldeft law of nature. Rowe's Ambit. Stepmother. 
His labour and ftudy would have fhewn his early miftakes, 
and cured him of /c//-flattering delufions. Watts. 
This is not to be done in a rafh and /e/f-fufficient manner; 
but with an humble dependance on divine grace, while we 
walk among fnares. Watts. 
The religion of Jefus, with all its /e/f-denials, virtues, and 
devotions, is very practicable, Watts. 
I heard in Crete, this ifland’s name; 
For ’twas in Crete, my native foil, I came 
Se/f-banifh’d thence. Pope s Ody/fjev. 
Achilles’s courage is furious and untra¢table ; that of Ajax 
is heavy and /e/f-confiding. Pope. 
I doom, to fix the gallant fhip, 
A mark of vengeance on the fable deep ; 
To warn the thoughtlefs /e/f-confhding trains 
No more unlicens’d thus to brave the main. 
What is loofe love? a tranfient guft, 
A vapour fed from wild defire, 
A wand’ring /e/f-confuming fire. 
In dubious thought the king awaits, 
And /e/f-confidering, as he ftands, debates. 
By mighty Jove’s command, 
Unwilling have J trod this pleafing land ; 
For who jedf-mov'd with weary wing would fweep 
Such length of ocean? Pope. 


Blackm. f 
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They who reach Parnaffus’ lofty crowt, 
Employ their pains to fpurn fume others down, 

And while /eif-love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the fport of fools. i Pope. 
It may be thought that Uly Mes here is too oftentatious, and 
that he dwells more than modefty allows upon his own accom- 
but /el/-praife is fometimes no fauit. Broome. 

No wonder fuch a fpirit, in fuch a fituation, is ptovoked 
beyond the regards of religion or feif-convidion. Swift. 

Se LEHEAL. tl [b unella, Latin.] A plant. The fame with 
SANiCLE,. which fee. 

S.‘crisi. adj. [from jef] Attentive only to one’s own inte- 
relit; void cf regard for others. 

What could the moft afpiring /el//b man defire more, were 
he to form the notion of a being to whom he would recom- 
mend himfelf, than fuch a know edge as can difcover the leaft 
appearance of perfection, and fuch a goodnefs as will propor- 
tion a reward to it? Addifon’s Sp eéiatar. 

Paffions, though /elf/h, if their means be fair, 

Lift under reafon, and deferve her care ; 

’Yhofe that imparted court a nobler aim, 

Exult their kind, and take fome virtue’s name. Pope. 

Se'rrisuness. 7. f: [from //f/fh.] Attention to his own in- 
terelt, without any regard to others ; felf-love. 

This fublimer love, being, by an intimate conjunction with 
its object, throughly refined from all bafe drofs of /elfi/hne/s 
and intereft, nobly begets a perfect fubmiffion of our wills to 
the will of God. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

5z‘LFisHiy. adv. [from //9h.] With regard only to his own 
intereft; without love of others. 
He can your merit /e/f/bly approve, 
And thew the fenfe of it without the love. Pope. 
SE'LFSAME. adj. [ felf and fane ] _ Numerically the fame. 

[ have no great caufe to lock for other than the /e/f-/ame 
portion and lot, which your manner hath been hitherto to lay 
on them that concur not in opinion with you. Hooker, Pref. 

Flight purfu’d cne way the /e//~jame hour. Mi:ton. 
i have been bale, 

Bafe ev’n to him from whom I did receive 

All that a fon could to a parent give: 

Rehold me punifh’d in the /e//-/ame kind ; 

Th’ ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. 

SE'LION, m. f. [ felio, low Latin} A ridge of land. Ain,w, 
SELL. fronoun. [for /ef.] Sell is retained in Scotland for felf, 
and fels in the plural for felves. 
They turn rcund like grindle-{tones, 
Which they dig out fro’ the dells, 
For their bairns bread, wives and /e//s. Ben. Fobnfon 
SELL, n. f. [ felle, French; fea, Latin.] A faddle. 
Turning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty Reed with golden fells, 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. F. Qu. 
To SELL. v.a. [yyllan, Saxon; jea, Mflandick.] To give 
for a price; the word correlative to buy; to vend. 

The Midianites o'd him unto Egypt, unto Potiphar. Gen. 

Let us fe'l him to the I{hmaclites. Gen. xxxvil. 27. 

The firft tenth part I gave to the fors of Aaron, and another 
I fo'd away. TOLNI- 7.0 

All the inns and publick houfes are obliged to furnifh them- 
felves with corn, which is fold out at a much dearer rate than 
’tis bought up. Addi on on Italy. 

You have made an order that ale fhould be /-/d for three 
half-pence a quart. Swift, 

To Ss:1. vn. To have commerce or traffick with one. 

I wiil buy with you, /¢/ with you; but I will not eat with 
you Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Confult not with a buyer of fe'ling. Eceluf. xxxvil. 11. 

SELLaNpDER. n.f. A dry fcab in a horfe’s hough or paf- 
tern, Ainfworth. 

Seirer. x». f. (from fell.] The perfon that fells; vender. 
‘Vo things of fale a /eller’s praile belongs. Shake/peare. 

The name of the agent, of the feller, notary, and wit- 
nelles, are in both inftruments. Addifon on Italy. 

Se’tvaGs. nf. (Of this word I know not the etymology. 
Skinner thinks felvaze is faid as fa vage, from its faving the 
cloath.] The cdge of cloath where it is clofed by compli- 
cating the threads. 

Make loops cf blue upon the edge of the one curtain from 
the felvage in the coupling. Ex. xxvi. 4. 

Serves. The plural of fef. 
Confcioufnefs being interrupted, and we lofing fight of 
weg paft [elves, doubts ure raifed whether we are the fame. Locke, 
SEMBLABLE. adj. [ jemblable, French.] Like; refembling. 
Then be athorr’d 

All feafts, focicties, and throngs of men! 

His femblab & yea himfelf, Timon difdains.. Shake/peare. 

With femblable reafon we might expect a regularity in the 
winds. Braun's Vulgar Errours. 

Sr DMELABLY. adv. [from femblable ] With refemblance. 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 


Senblably furnili’d like the king himfelt.  Shatefp. HIV. 


plifhinents ; 


Dryden. ` 
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Se’manance. m. f. [ femblance, Fr. from fenblant.] 
1. Likencfs ; reftmblance; fimilitude; reprefentation, 
Solicit Henry with her wond’rcus praife ; 
Bethink thee on her virtues, that furmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguish art: 
Repeat their /emb‘ance often. Shake/peare. 
She’s but the fign and fez blance of her honour : 
Behold how like a maid fhe blufhes here! 
O, what authority and thew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itfelf withal! 
He with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not fubftance, gently rais’d 
Their fainting courage, and difpell’d their fears. Milton: 
This laft effort brought forth the opinion, that the’e bodies 
are not what they feem to be; that they are no fhells, but 
mere fportings of active nature, and only femblances or imita- 
tions of fhells. Wcodwar d, 
It is not his meaning that we put on the outward face and 
femblance of virtue, only to conceal and difguife our vice. Rog. 
2. Appearance; fhow; figure. 
Be you the foldier; for you likeft are, 
For manly /emblance and for {kill in war. Sten ‘r. 
Their /emblance kind, and mild their geftures were, 
Peace in their hands, and friendihip in their face. Fairfax, 
All that fair and good in thy divine 
Semblance, and in thy beauty’s heav’nly ray, 
United I beheld. Milt. Par. Loft. 
SEMBLANT. adj. [ femblant, French.] Like; refembling ; 
having the appearance of anything. Little ufed. 
In defpite of age, of impious flame, _ 
And eating time, thy picture, like thy fame, 
Entire may laft ; that as their eyes furvey 
The femblant fhade, men yet unborn may fay, 
Thus great, thus gracious. look’d Britannia’s queen; 
Her brow thus fmooth, her look was thus ferene. . Priar. 
SEMBLANT. 7.f. Show; figure; refemblance; reprefenta- 
tion. Not in ufe. 
Her purpofe was not fuch as fhe did feign, 
Ne yet her perfon fuch as it was feen ; 
But under fimpie fhew, and /emb/ant plain, 
Lurks falfe Duefla, fecretly unfeen. __ Fairy Queen. 
Full lively is the fersblant, tho’ the fubftance dead. Spenf. 
Se'MBLATIVE. adj. [from femblant.] Suitable; accommodate ; 
fit; refembling, 
Diana’s lip 
Is not more fmooth and ruby; thy fmall pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, fhrill and found; 
And all is /emblative a woman’s part. Shak. Twelfth Night. 
To Se/mBee. v.n. [ fembler, French.] To reprefent ; to make 
alikenefs. Little ufed. 
Let Europe, fav’d, the column high erect, 
Than Trajan’s higher, or than Antoninc’s, 
Where fembling art may carve the fair effect, : 
And full atchievement of thy great defigns. Prior. 
SEMI. n.f: [Latin] A word which, ufed in compofition, 
fignifies half: as femscircle, half a circle. f 
SE'MIANNULAR. adj. [ femi and annulus, a ring.] Half round. 
Another boar tutk, fomewhat fienderer, and of a /emian- 
nular figure. Grew's Mufeun. 
Se/MIBREF. n. f. [ femibreve, French } 
Scmibref is a note in mufick relating to time, and is the laft 
in augmentation. It is commonly called the mafter-note, or 
mea(ure-note, or time-note, as being of a certain determinate 
meafure or length of time by itfelf; and all the other notes of 
augmentation and diminution are adjufted to its value. Harris. 
He takes my hand, and as a ftill which ftays 
A femibref, ’twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As loth to enrich me, fo tells many a lye. Donne. 
Semici/acLe. 2 f. [ femicirculus, Lat. femi and circle.) A half 
round; part of a circle divided by the diameter. 
Black brows 
Become fome women beft, fo they be in a femicircle, 


Slakefpeare, 


Or a half-moon, made with a pen. Shakefpeare. 
Has he given the lye 
In circle, or oblique, or femictrcle, 
Or direct parallel ? Shake/peare. 
The chains that held my left leg gave me the liberty of 
r walking backwards and forwards in a /emicircle. Swift. 
E Ee laaj. [ femi and circular.) Half round. 


The firm fixure of thv foot would give an excellent mo- 

tion to thy gait, in a femicircled farthingale. Shake/peare. 

The rainbow is caufed by the raysof the fun falling upon a 

rorid and oppofite cloud, whereof fome rean i so re- 

fradted, beget the femicircular variety it. ae ae a si 

The feas are inclofed betwcen the two femtcircular molcs 

that furround it. f Addijon on Italy, 

Semico’Lon. n f. [feni and xarov] Half a colon; a point 
made thus [;] to note a greater paute than that of a comma. 
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Searpra‘mETER. mf. [Jemi and dianeter] Half the line 
which, drawn through the centre of a circle, divides it into 
two equal parts; a freight iine drawn from the circumference 
to the center of a circle. 

Their difference is as little confiderable as a /emidiameter of 
the earth tn two meafure’ of the highcft heaven, the one 
taken from the furface of the earth, the other from its centre: 
the Jifproportion is juft nothing. Aiore 

‘The force of this inftrument confits in the difproportion 
of diftance betwixt the Jemid. ameter of the cylinder and the 

fomidiameter of the rundle with the fpokes. Witkins. 

SEMIDIAPHANE'ITY. n.f. [ femi and diaphaneity.] Half 
tranfparency ; imperfect tranfparency. ; 

The tranfparency or Jemidiapkancity of the fuperficial cor- 
pufcles of bigger bodies may have an intereft in the produc- 
tion of their colours. Boyle on Covours. 

SemiDIA’PHANOUS. adj. [femi and diaphanous.] Half tranf- 
parent; imperfectly tran{parent. 

Another plate, finely variegated with a femidiathanous grey 
or fky, yellow and brown. Woodward on Foffils. 

Se’mipousLe. n.f. [femi and double.) In the Romith bre- 
viary, fuch offices and feafts as are celebrated with Jefs folem- 
nity than the double ones, but yet with more than the fingle 
ones, Bailey. 

SEMIFLO'SCULOUS, adj. [femi and fiftulus, Latin.] Having 

` a femifloret. Bailey. 

SEMIFLORET. n.f. [femi and floret.) Among forifts, an 
half flourifh, which is tubulous at the beginning like a floret, 
and aftcrwards expanded in the form of a tongue. Bailey. 

SEMIFLU'ID. adj. [femi and fluid.) Impertetly fuid. 

Phlegm, or petuite, is a fort of femifiuid, it being fo far 
folid that one part draws along feveral other parts adhering to 
it, which doth not happen in a perfect fluid, and yet no part 
will draw the whole mafs, as happens in a perfect folid. Arb. 

SSEMILU‘/NAR. jad [ femilunaire, Fr. femi and luna, Latin.] 

SeEmILu’/xary. Í Refembling in form a half moon. 

s The eyes are guarded with a femilunar ridge. Grew. 

SE'MIMETAL. 2. f. [Jemi and metal.] Half metal; imperfect 
metal. 

Sem:metals are metallick fofils, heavy, opake, of a bright 
glittering furface, and not malleable under the hammer; fuch 
as quickfilver, antimony, cobalt, with the arfenicks, bifmuth, 
zink, with its ore calamine: to thefe may be added the femi- 
metallick recrements, fuch as tutty and pampholyx. Hill. 

SEMINA'LITY. n.f. [from femen, Latin.] 

i. The nature of feed. 

As though there were a /eminality in urine, or that, like the 
feed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they foolifhly 
conceive we vifibly behold therein the anatomy of every par- 

BOR i cle: Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. The power of being produced. 

In the feeds of wheat there lieth obfcurely the Jeminality of 
darnel. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

SE MINAL. adj. [ feminal, French ; feminis, Latin. ] 

1. Belonging to feed. 

2. Contained in the feed; radical. 

Had our fenfes never prefented us with thofe obvious feminal 
principles of apparent generations, we fhould never have 
fufpected that a plant or animal would have proceeded from 
fuch unlikely materials. Glanv. Scepf. 

Though we cannot prolong the period of a commonwealth 
beyond the decree of heaven, or the date of its nature, any 
more than human life beyond the ftrength of the feminal vir- 
tue, yet we may manage a fickly conftitution, and preferve a 
ftrong one. Swift. 

SEMINARY. nf. [ feminaire, Fr. feminarium from femino, Lat.] 

1. The ground where any thing is fown to be afterwards tranf- 
planted. 

Some, at the firft tranfplanting trees out of their fiminaries, 
cut them off about an inch from the ground, and plant them 
like quickfet. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. The place or original ftock whence any thing is brought. 

This ftratum is ftill expanded at top of all, ferving for a 
common integument, and being the Jeminary or promptuary 
that furnitheth forth matter for the formation and increment of 
animal and vegetable bodies. Wo:dward. 

3. Seminal ftate. 

The hand of God, who firft created the earth, hath wifely 
contrived them in their proper /eminaries, and where they beit 
maintain the intention of their fpecies. 

Brown’s V, ulger Errcurs, 

4. Criginal; firft principles. 

Nothing fubminiftrates apter matter to be converted into 
peftilent /eminaries, fooner than fteams of nafty folks and 
beggars. Harvey on the Plague. 

5. Breeding place; place of education, from whence fcholars 
are tran{planted into life. 

It was the feat of the greateft monarchy, and the feminary 
of the greateft men of the world, whilft it was heathen. Bacon. 
_ The inns of court muft be the worft inftituted feminaries 
in any Chriftian country. Swift, 
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SEMINATICGN. m/e {from femino, Latin. ] The a& cf 
fowinig, f 

SEMINIFICAL. ) adj. [ femen and facio, Latin} Produ&ive of 

Seminrrick. J) fecd. 

We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth year males 
are feminifical und pubefcent ; but be that fhall inquire into 
the gencrality, will rather adhere unto Ariftotle. frown. 

SEMINIFICA TION. 7 f: 

Seminification is the propagation from the feed or feminal 

parts. fiale’s Origin of Mankind. 
SEMIOPA‘cOUS. adj. [Jemi and ofacus, Latin. ] Halt dark. 

Semiopacous budics are fuch as, looked upon in an ordinary 
light, and not held betwixt it and the eye, are not wont to be 
difcriminated from the reit of opacous bodies. Boyle. 

SEMIPE’DAL. adj. [jemi and pedis, Latin.] Containing half a 
foot. 

SemrPeRspi'cuous. adj. [femi and perfpicuus, Latin.] Half 
tranfparent ; imperfecily clear. 

A kind of amethyitine flint, not compofed of cryftals or 
grains; but one intire mafly ftone, /cmiperfpicu:us, and of a 
pale blue, almoft of the colour of fome cow’s horns. Grew. 

SEMIO’RDINATE. x. f. [In conick feGions.] A line drawn 
at right angles to and Liflected by the axis, and reaching from 
one fide of the fection to another; the half of which is pro- 
perly the femiordinute, but is now called the ordinate Harr is. 

SEMIPELLU‘CID. adj. [femi and fellucidus, Latin.] Half clear; 
imperfectly tranfparent. 

A light grey femite‘lucid flint, of much the fame complexion 
with the common Indian agat. Woodward. 

SE'MIPROOF. n.f. [femi and proof.) The proof of a fingle 
evidence. Bailey. 
SEMIQUA’DRATE. } n.f. [In aflronomy.} An afpe&t of the 
SrMIQUA‘RTILE. § planets when diftant from each other forty 
five degrees, or one fign and a half. Bailey. 
SEMIQUA’VER. n.f. [In mufick.] A note containing half the 
quantity of the quaver. rai ey. 
SEMIQUINTILE. 2. f [In aftronomy.} An afpe& of the pla- 
nets when at the diftance of thirty-fix degrees from one an- 
other. Bailey. 
SEMISE'XTILE. n. f. [In aftroncmy.] A femifixth; an afpect of 
the planets when they are diftant from each other one twelfth 


part of acircle, or thirty decrees. Bai ‘ey. 
SEMISPHE'RICAL. adj. [femi and fpherical.] Pelonging to 
half a fpherc. bailey. 


SEMISPHEROIDAL. adj. [ femi and fi heroidal.} Formed like a 
half fpheroid. 

SEMITERTIAN. n.f. [femi and tertian.} An ague com- 
pounded of a tertian and a quotidian. Batley. 

The natural product of fuch a cold moift year are tertiars, 
Jemitertians, and fome quartans. Arbuthnot on Air. 

SEMITO'NE. n f. [ femiton, French.] In mufick, one of the 
degrees of concinuous intervals cf concords. Bailey. 

Semivo'wer n.f. [femi and vowel] A confonant which 
makes an imperfect found, or does not demand a total occlu- 
fion of the mouth. 

When Homer would reprefent any agreeable object, he 
makes ufe of the fmootheft vowels and moft flowing femi- 
vowels. Broome’s Notei to the Odyffey. 

SEMPERVIVE, nf. [ femper and vivus, Latin, that is, always 
alive] A plant. 

The greater /empervive will put out branches two or three 
years; but they wrap the root in an oil cloth once in half a 
year. Bacon. 

SEMPITE’RNAL. adj. [ fempiternel, Fr. fempiternus, from semper 
and cternus, Latin.] 
1. Eternal in futurity; having beginning, but no end. 

Thofe, though they fuppofe the world not to be eternal, 
a parte ante, are not contented to fuppofe it to be fem- 
piternal, or eternal a parte pe; but will carry up the crea- 
tion of the world to an immenfe antiquity. Hale. 

2. In poetry it is ufed fimply for eternal. 
Should we the long depending fcale afcend 

Of fons and fathers, will it never end? 

If "twill, then muft we through the order run, 

To fome one man whofe being ne’er begun ; 

If that one man was /empiternul, why 

Did he, fince independant, ever die? 

SEMPITE/RNITY. ^. f. [ fempiternitas, 
tion without end. 

The future eternity, or fempiternity of the world, being ad- 
mitted, though the eternity a parte ante be denied, there will 
be a future infinity for the emanation of the divine good- 
nefs, Hale, 

SE’MSTRESS. n. f. [ ycameprre, Saxon. ] A woman whofe 
bufinefs is to few; a woman who lives by her necdle. 

Two hundred fem/trefes were employed to make me fhirts, 
and linnen for bed and table, which they were forced to quilt 
together in feveral folds. Gulliver's Travels. 
Phe tuck’d up femfirefs walks with hafty ftrides. Swift. 

SE'NARY. adj. | fenartus, feni, Latin.] Belonging to the num- 
ber fix; containing fix. 


Blackmore, 
Latin.] Future dura- 


SE'NATE. 


SEN 


SENATE. n. f. [ fenatus, Latin; finat, French.) An affembly 
of counfellors; a body of men fet apart to confult for the 
publick good, 

We debafe 
The nature of our feats, which will in time break ope 
The locks o’ th’ /emate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles. Shak. Coriolanus, 
There they fhall found 
Their government, and their great fenate chufe, 
He had not us’d excurfions, fpears, or darts, 
But counfel, order, and fuch aged arts ; 
- Which, if our anceftors had not retain’d, 


Milton. 


The fenate’s name our council had not gain’d. Denham. 
Gallus was welconr’d to the facred ftrand, 
The fenate rifing to falute their gueft. Dryden. 


Se/NATEHOUSE. n.f [ fenate and houje.} Place of publick 
council. 
The nobles in great earneftnefs are going 
All to the fenatehou/e; fome news is come. Shakefpeare. 
Senator. n.f.. [ fenator, Latin; fenateur, French.] A pub- 
lick counfellor. 
Moft unwife patricians, 
You grave but recklefs fenators. 
As if to ev’ry fop it might belong, 
Like fenators, to cenfure, right or wrong. Granville. 
SENATORIAL. } adj. [ fenatorius, Lat. fenatorial, fenatorien, F 1. ] 
SENATORIAN. § Belonging to fenators; befitting fenators. 
To SEND. v.a. [ fandgan, Gothick ; yenvan, Saxon ; fenden, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To difpatch from one place to another. 
There fhalt thou ferve thine enemies, which the Lord fhall 
Jend againft thee, in hunger and in thirft. Deutr. xxviii. 48. 
Send our brother with us, and we will go down. Gen. xliii. 
His citizens fent a meflage after him, faying, we will not 
have this man to reign over us. Du. xix. 14. 
The meflenger came, and fhewed David all that Joab had 
Jent him for. 2 Sa. xi. 22. 
My overfhadowing fpirit and might with thee 
I fend along. Milton. 
His wounded men he firft fends off to fhore. Dryden. 
Servants, fent on meflages, ftay out fomewhat longer than 
the meflage requires, . Swift, 
2. Tocommiffion by authority to go and act. 
There have been commifhons 
Sent down among them, which have flow’d the heart 
Of all their loyalties. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
3. To grant as from a diftant place: as, if God Jend life. 
I pray thee fend me good fpeed this day, and fhew kindnefs 
unto my mafter. Gen. xxiv. 12. 
O fend out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me. P/. 
4. Toinfli@, as from a diftance. 
The Lord fhall fend upon thee curfing, vexation, and re- 
buke, in all that thou fetteft thine hand unto. Deutr. xxviii. 
5. To emit; to immit; to produce. 
The water fends forth plants that have no roots fixed in the 
bottom, being almoft but leaves. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 
The fenfes fend in only the influxes of material things, and 
the imagination and memory prefent only their piclures or 
images, when the objects themfelves are abfent. Cheyne. 
6. To diffufe; to propagate. 
When the fury took her fand on high, 
A hifs from all the fnaky tire went round : ) 
The dreadful fignal all the rocks rebound, > 
And through the Achaian cities fend the found. J 
7. Tolet fly; to caft or flioot. 
To SEND. v.n. 
1. To deliver or difpatch a meffage. 
Ihave made bold to fend in to your wife : 
My fuitis that fhe will to Defdemona 
Procure me fome accefs. Shakefp. Othello. 
They could not attempt their perfect reformation in church 
and ftate, ‘till thofe votes were utterly abolifhed; therefore 
they fent the fame day again to the king. Clarendon. 
2. To Senp for. To require by meflage to come, or caule 
to be brought. 
Go with me fome few of you, and fee the place; and then 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


you may fend fur your fick, which bring on land. Bacon. 
He fent for me 5 and, while I rais’d his head, 
He threw his aged arms about my neck, 
And," fceing that I wept, he prefs’d me clofe. Dryden. 
SE'NDER. n.f. [from fend.] He that fends. 
“This was a merry melfage. 
—We hope to make the fender blufh at it. Shak. H.V. 
Love that comes too late, 
Like a remorfcful pardon flowly carried, 
To the great fender turns a four offence. Shake[peare. 
Beft with the beft, the fender, not the fent. Milton. 


SENESCENCE. 1-/-. [ fenefco, Latin. } 
old ; decay by tine. 

The carth and all things will continue in the flate wherein 
they new arc, without the leaft Jenefcence or decay, without 
jaring, diforder, or invalion of one another, Iho:dward. 
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The ftate of growing 
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Se/NESCHAL, n. f. [ fenefchal, French, of uncertain original} 
1. One who had in great houfes the care of feafts, or domeftick 
ceremonies. 

John earl of Huntingdon, under his feal of arms, made fir 
John Arundel, of Trerice, fenefchal of his houfhold, as well 
in peace as in war. Carews Survey of Cornwal, 

Marfhal’d feaft, 
Serv’d up in hall with fewers and /ene/chals ; 
The {kill of artifice, or office, mean! | Milton’s Par. Lof. 
The fene/chal rebuk’d, in hafte withdrew ; 
With equal hafte a menial train purfue. Pope’s Odyffeye 
2. It afterwards came to fignify other offices 
Se’'NGREEN. x. f. _A plant. Ainfworth. 
Se’NILe. adj. [ fenilis, Latin.) Belonging to old ‘age; confe- 
quent on old age. 

My green youth made me very unripe for a tafk of that na- 
ture, whofe difficulty requires that it fhould be handled by a 
perfon in whom nature, education, and time have happily 
matched a enile maturity of judgment with youthful vigour of 
fancy. ; Boyle on Cclours. 

SE’NIOR. 2. fi [fenior, Latin.] > 
I. One older than another; one who on account of longer 
time has fome fuperiority. 

How can you admit your /exiors to the examination or al- 
lowing of them, not only being inferior in office and calling, 


but in gifts alfo ? Whitgifte. 
2. An aged perfon. 
A fenior of the place replies, 
Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden. 


SENIO'RITY. x. f. [from fenior.]. Elderfhip; priority of birth. 

As in all civil infurreétions the ringleader is looked on with 

a peculiar feverity, fo, in this cafe, the firft provoker has, by 

his eniority and primogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. 

Government of the Tongue. 

He was the elder brother, and Ulyffes might be configned to 

his care, by the right due to his /eniority. Broome. 
Senna, n. fe [ fena, Latin] A phyfical tree. 3 

The flower, for the moft part, confifts of five leaves, 

which, are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rofe: 

the pointal afterwards becomes a plain, incurved, bivalve pod, 

which is full of feeds, each being feparated by a double thin 

membrane. The fpecies are three. The third fort, that ufed 

in medicine, is at prefent very rare, Miller. 

What rhubarb, fenna, or what purgative drug, 
Would fcour thefe Engtifh hence! ~ > Shak. Maobeth. 
Senna tree is of two forts: the baftard /enna, and the fcor- 

pion fenna, both which yield a pleafant leaf and flower. Miert- 
SE'NNIGHT. n. f. [Contracted from /evennight.] ‘The {pace of 
feven nights and days; 4 week, See FORTNIGHT. f 
Time trots hard with a young maid. between the contract 
of her marriage and the day it is folemnized : if the interim 
be but a fennight, time’s pace is fo hard that it feems the length 
of feven years. Shake/p. As you like it. 
SENO CULAR. adj. [ feni and oculus, Latin.] Having fix eyes. 
Moft animals are binocular, fpiders oftonocular, and fome 
fenocular. , Derham’s Phyfico-T heology. 
SENSATION. 1. f. [ fenfation, French; fen/atio, fchool Latin.] 
Perception by means of the fenfes. 
Diverfity of conftitution, or other circumftances, vary the 
Jfenfations ; and to them of Java pepper is cold. Glanv. Scepf. 
The brain, diftempered by a cold, beating againft the root 
of the auditory nerve, and protracted to the tympanum, caufes 
the /enfation of noife. Harvey on Confumptions. 
This great fource of moft of the ideas we have, depending 
wholly upcn our .fenfes, and derived by them’to the under- 
ftanding, I call /enfation. Locke: 
When we are afleep, joy and forrow give us more vigorous 
Jfenfations of pain or pleafure than at any other time. Adatfon. 
The happieft, upon a fair eftimate, have ftronger /en/ations 
of pain than pleafure. Rogers. 
SENSE. n. f. [ fens, French ; fenfus, Latin.] 
1. Faculty or power by which external objects are perceived; 
the fight; touch; hearing; fmell, tafte. 

This pow’r is fenfe, which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, tafte, and touch, and fcent, and found, 

The quantity and fhape of ev’ry thing 
Within earth’s centre, or heav'n’s circle found : 

And though things fenfible be numberlefs, 

But only five the /en/e’s organs be; 

And in thofe five, all things their forms exprefs, 
Which we can touch, tafte, feel, or hear or fee. 

‘Then is.the foul a nature, which contains 
The pow’r of /enfe within a greater POW D, 

Which doth employ and ufe the /en/e spans; 
But fits and rules within her private bow r. 

Both contain ang 
Within them ev'ry lower faculty = 
OF fenfe, ea Ah hear, fee, fmell, touch, tafte. Milt. 
Of the five /rnfes, two are ufually and moft properly called 
the /en/es of learning, as being moft capable of receiving com- 
munication of thought and notions by felected figns ; and thefe 


: ; slder's Elements of $ tech. 
arc hearing and feeing. e aca 


Davies. 


Davies. 
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2 Perception by the fenfes; fenfarion. e 
F Pai A at though never fo arent, the ve and 
the affeSts of any one part of the body inilantly make a tranf- 
curfion threughout the whole. Bacon's Natural Hijlcry. 
If we had nought but enfe then only they. 
Should-have found minds which have their fenfes found ; 
Zut wifdom grows when fenfes do decay, 


And folly mott in quickell fefe ane ot: 
Such is the mighty fwiltucls of "your nas 
That, like the earth's, it leaves the jenfe behind.. Dryden 


3. Perception of intellect. apprehenfion ee! 

This cafilius, having the quick Jenfe of a lover, took as 

though his miftrefs had given him a fecret reprehenfion. Sian. 
‘God, to remove his ways from human /en/e, 


Plac’d heav’n from earth fo far. Milton. 
Why halt thou added /enje of endlefs woes? „Milton. 
4. Senhibility 5 quicknefs or keennefs of perception. 
He fhould have liv’d, 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous /en/c, i 
Might in the times to comc have ta'en revenge. Shake/p. 


$. Underftanding ; foundnels of faculties; ftrength of natural 
reafon. 
Oppreft nature fleeps : 
This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken Jenfes. Shakef. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and abilities, which 
we call natural light and reafon, and common /:nje. Bentley. 
< There’s fomething previous ev’h to tafte ; tis Jene, 
Good /ex/c. which only is the gift of heav’n, 
And, though no fcience, fairly worth the fev’n : 
A light within yourfelf you muft perceive ; 
Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 
6. Realon ;- reafonable meaning. 
He raves ;_ his words are loofe 
As heaps of fand, and {catering wide from fenfe 
You fec he knows not me, his natural father ; 
That now the wind is got into his head, 
And turns his brains. to frenzy. Drd. Spanifo Fryar. 
4. Opinion ; notion ; judgment. 
I {peak my private Dut impartial fen/e 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence. 
$. Confcioufnefs; conviction. 
In the duc fenfe of my want of learning, I only make a 
confeffion of my own faith. Dryden. 
g. Mora! perception. í : 
Some are fo hardened in wickednefs, as to have no fenfe of 
_ the moft friendly offices. L Ejivange. 
10. Meaning ; import. * , 
In this /enfe to be preferved from all fin is not impoffible. 
Hooker, b. v. 


Pope. 


Rofıommsn. 


My hearty friends, 
You take me in too dolorous a /en/2, Shake/peare: 
This comes out of a haughty pre(umption, that becaufe we 
are encouraged to believe that in fome /ex/e all things are made 
for man, tliat therefore they are not made at all for them- 
felves. More's Antidote againjt Atheifm. 
All before Richard I. is before time of memoty; and what 
is fice, is, in a legal /enfe, within the time of memory. Hale. 
In one /en/e it is, indeed, a building of gold and filver upon 
the foundation of Chriftianity. Tillotfon. 
When a word has been ufed in two or three fenfe:, and has 
made a great inroad for error, drop one or two of thofe /enfes, 
and leave it only one remaining, and afix the other /enfes or 
ideas to other words. Watts’s Logick. 
Sr/nsED. part. [from fen/z.] Perceived by the fenfes. A word 
not in ule. F 
Let the fciolift tell me, why things muft needs be fo as his 
individual fenfes reprefent them: is he fure that objects are 
not otherwife /enfid by others, than they are by him? And why 
mult his fenfe be the infallible criterion? It may be, what is 
white to us, is black to negroes. Glanv. Scepf. 
Se/NsEFUL. adj. [from jenje and full.] Reafonable ; judicious. 
Men, otherwife /en/eful and ingenious, quote fuch things 
out of an author as would never pafs in converfation. Norris. 
Sz’NsELEss. adj. [from /enfe.} 
1. Wanting fenfe; wanting life; void of all life or perception. 
The charm and venom, which they drunk, 
Their blood with fecret filth infected hath, 
Being diffuled through the fen/e/e/s trunk, 
That through the great contagion dircful deadly ftunk. F:Q, 
The ears are /en/eie/s that fhould give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fulfill’d. Shak. Hamlet. 
You blocks, you worfe than fen/e'e/s things | Shakefp. 
It is as repugnant to the idea of /en/ele/s matter, that it fhould 
put into itfelf fenfe, perception, and knowledge, as it is re- 
pugnant to the idea of a triangl¢, that it fhould put into itfelf 


greater angles than two right oncs. Locke. 
2. Unfceline ; wanting perception. E 
‘The /en c's grave fecls not your pious forrows. Rowe, 
Pi 


3. Unrealiniable; ftupid; doltilh; blockith. 
‘They wou!d repent this their fen/ele/s perverfenefs when it 
would be too late, and when they found themiclves under a 
powcr that would ceftroy them. Clarendon. 
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` If we be not extremely foolifh, thanklefs, or fen/e'e/i, a great 
joy is morc apt to cure forrow than a great trouble is. Taylor. 


The great defign of this authour’s book is to prove this, 
which I believe no man in the world was ever fo fenfele/s a: to 


deny. Tillstfon, 
She faw her favour was mifplac’d 5 
The fellows had a wretched tafte: 
She nceds muf tell them to their face, : 
‘They were a Jeniclefs ftupid race. Swift, 


4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary to reafon. 

It is a fenjele/s thing, in reafon, to think that one of thefc 
interefts can ftand without the other, when, in the very order 
of natural caufes, government is preferved by religion. South. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, little wifer than they, 
deftroy thcir young by /en/ele/s fondnefs, and too much em- 
bracing. Locke. 

§. Wanting fenfibility 7 wanting quicknefs or kcennefs of per- 
ception. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effeminate 
countenance, or that hot-‘purred Harpalice in Virgil, pro- 
ceedeth from a /en/ele/s and overcold judgment. Peacham. 

6. Wanting knowledge; unconfcious. With of. 
The wretch is drench’d too deep; 

His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep, 

Fatten’d in vice; fo callous and fo grofs, 

He fins and fees not, /enjele/s of his lofs. 

Hear this, 

You unhous’d, lawlefs, rambling libertines, 

Sen/ele/s of any charm in love, beyond 

The proftitution of a common bed. Southerné. 

Sr/NSELESSLy. adv. [from fenfele/s.} In a fenfelefs manner 5 
ftupidiy ; unreafonably. 

If any one ihould be found fo /fenfele/s'y arrogant as to fup- 
pofe man alone knowing and wife, but yet the product of 
mere ignorance and chance, and that all the reft of the uni- 
verfe acted only by that blind hap-hazard, I fhall leave with 
him that very rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. Locke. 

SE/NSELESSNESS. n. f- (from /en/ele/s.] Folly; unreafonable- 
nefs; abfurdity ; ftupidity. 

The /enfelef[ne/s of the tradition of the crocodile’s moving 
his upper jaw, is plain from the articulation of the occiput 
with the neck, and the nether jaw with the upper, Grew. 

SensierLiry. n. fc [ fenfibilite, French. ] 
1. Quicknefs cf fenfation. l 

Mcdefty is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the foul: 
it is fuch an exquilite /enfibility, as warns a woman to fhun the 
firft appearance of every thing hurtful. Addifon’s Spectator. 

2. Quicknefs of perception. 
SENSIBLE. adj. [ fenfible, French; fenfilis, Latin.] 
. Having the power of perceiving by the fenfes. 
Would your cambrick were as /en/itle as your finger, that 
you might leave pricking it for pity. Shakefpeare. 
Thcefe be thofe difcourfes of God, whofe effets thofe that 
live witnefs in themfelves; the /en/ib/e in their fen/ible natures, 
the reafonable in their reafonable fouls. Raleigh. 
A blind man conceives not colours, but under the notion 
of fome other fenfible faculty. Glanv. Scepf. 
2. Perceptible by the fenfes. 

By reafon man attaineth unto the knowledge of things that 
are and are not /en/ible: it refteth, therefore, that we fearch how 
man attaineth unto the knowledge of fuch things unfenfible as 
are to be known. Hooker. 

Is this a dagger which I fee before me, 

The handle tow’rd my hand? Come, let me clutch thee: 

I have thee not, and yet I fee thee ftill: 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, /en/ible 

To feeling as to fight? Shake/p. Macbeth. 

The {pace left and acquired in every fen/ible moment ‘in fuch 
flow progreffions, is fo inconfiderable, that it cannot poffibly 
move the fenfe. ' Glanv. Scep/: 

It is manifeft that the heavens are void of all /en/ible refift- 
ance, and by confequence of all /en/ible matter. Newton: 

The far greater part of men are no otherwife moved than 
by fenfe, and have neither leifure nor ability fo far to improve 
their power of reflection, as to be capable of conceiving the 
divine perfections, without the affiftance of fen/ible objects. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

Air is fenfible to the touch by its motion, and by its re- 

fiftance to bodies moved in it. Arbuthnot on Air. 
3. Perceived by the mind. 
Idlencfs was punifhed by fo many ftripes in publick, and the 
difgrace was more fen/ib/e than the pain. Temple. 
4. Perceiving by cither mind or fenfcs; having perception by 
the mind or fenfes. 
This muft needs remove 

The fenfible of pain. Milton. 

I faw you in the Eaft at your firft arifing: I was as foon 
Jenfible as any of that light, when jut fhootine out, and be- 
ginning to travel upwards to the meridian, -~ Dryden. 

Ido not fay there is no foul in man, becaufe He is not /en/ible 
of it in his fleep; but Ido fay, he cannot think at any time, 
Waking or fleepine, without being fenfible of it. Locke. 
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The verfification is as beautiful as the defcription complete; 
every car muft be /en/ible of it. Broome's Notes on the Odyff. 
5. Having moral perception ; having the quality of being affected 

by moral good or ill. 
If thou wert /en/ible of courtefy, 

I fhould not make fo great a fhew of zeal. Shakefpeares 

6. Having quick intellectual feeling; being eafily or ftrong)y affected. 
Even I, the bold, the fen/ible of wrong, 

Reftrain’d by fhame, was forc’d to hold my tongue. Dryd. 

7. Convinced ; perfuaded. A low ufe. 

They are very /en/ib’e that they had better have pufhed their 
conquefts on the other fide of the Adriatick; for then their 
territories would have lain together. Addifon. 

8. In low converfation it has fometimes the fenfe of reafonable ; 
judicious; wife. 

I have beentired with accounts from /fen/ib/e men, furnifhed 
with matters of fact, which have happened within their own 
knowledge. Addifon. 

SE’NSIBLENESS. n. f. [from /en/ible.] 

1. Pofibility to be perceived by the fenfes. 
2. Actual perception by mind or body. 
3- Quicknefs of perception ; fenfibility. 

The fen/iblene/s of the eye renders it fubject to pain, as 
alfo unfit to be drefied with fharp medicaments. Sharp. 

4. Painful confcioufnefs. 

There is no condition of foul more wretched than that of 
the fenfelefs obdurate finner, being a kind of numbnefs of 
foul; and, contrariwife, this feeling and /en/iblene/s, and forrow 
for fin, the moft vital quality. Hammond. 

5. Judgment; reafonablenets. An ufe not admitted but in con- 
verfation. 
Se’nsiBLy. adv. [from /en/ible.} 
1. Perceptibly to the fenfes. 
He is your brother, lords; /en/ibly fed 

Of that felf-blood, that firft gave lite to you. Shake/peare. 

A fudden pain in my right foot increafed fenfibly. Temple. 

The falts of human urine may, by the violent motion of 
the blood, be turned alkaline, and even corrofive; and fo they 
affect the fibres of the brain more fen/ibly than other parts. Ard. 

2. With perception of either mind or body. 
3. Externally ; by impreffion on the fenfes. 

That church of Chrift, which we properly term his body 
myftical, can be but one; neither can that one be /en/ibly dif- 
cerned by any, inafmuch as the parts thereof are fome in 
heaven already with Chrift. Hooker. 

4. With quick intellectual perception: 

5. In low language, judicioufly ; reafonably: 

SE/NSITIVE. adj. [ fenfitif, French.] Having fenfe or percep- 
tion, but not reafon. 

The fenfitive faculty may have a fenfitive love of fome fen- 
fitive objects, which though moderated fo as not to fall into 
fin; yet, through the nature of man’s fenfe, may exprefs it- 
felf more fenfitively towards that inferior object than towards 
God : this is a piece of human frailty. Hammond. 

All the actions of the /en/itive appetite are in painting called 
paffions, becaufe the foul is agitated by them, and becaufe the 
body fuffers and is fenfibly altered. Dryden. 

Bodies are fuch as are endued with a vegetative foul, as 
plants; a fenfitive foul, as animals; or a rational foul, as the 
body of man. Ray. 

Se’nsitive Plant, n.f. [mimofa, Latin.) A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is fhaped like a fun- 
nel, having many ‘tamina in the centre: thefe flowers are col- 
lected into a round head: from the bottom of the flower rifes 
the piftillum, which afterwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed 
pod, wkich opens both ways, and contains in each partition 
one roundifh feed. Of this plant the humble plants are a 
fpecies, which are fo called, becaufe, upon being touched, the 
pedicle of their leaves falls downward; but the leaves of the 
Jenfitive plant are only contracted. Miller. 

Vegetables have many of them fome degrees of motion, 
and, upon the different application of other bodies tp them, 
do very brifkly alter their gure and motion, and fo have ob- 
tained the name of /ex/itive plants, from a motion which has 
fume refemblance to that which in animals follows upon fen- 


fation. Locke. 
Whence does it happen, that the plant which well 
We name the /en/itive, fhould move and feel ? 
Whence know her leaves to anfwer her command, 
Prior. 


And with quick horrour fly the neighb’ring hand? 
_ the fenfitive plant is fo call’d, becaufe, as loon as you touch 
it, the leaf fhrinks. Mortimer. 
SE'NSITIVELY, adv, [from fenfitive.} Ina fenfitive manner. 
The fenfitive faculty, through the nature of man’s fenfe, 
may expres itfelf more fenfitively towards an inferior object 
than towards God : this is a piece of frailty. Hammind. 
SE NSO' RIUM. : 
SE’NSORY. tnj [ Latin. J 
t. The part where the fenfes tranfmit their perceptions to the 
mind ; the feat of fenfe. 
Spiritual fpecies, both vifible and audible, will work upon 
the fenjories, though they move not any other body. Bacon. 
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As found in a bell or mufical ftring, or other founding 
body, is nothing but a trembling motion, and the air nothing 
but that motion propagated from the object, in the fen/urium 
*tis a fenfe of that motion under the form of found. Newton. 

Is not the /enfory of animals the place to which the fenfitive 
fubftance is prefent, and into which the fenfible fpecies of 
things are carried through the nerves of the brain, that there 
they may be perceived by their immediate prefence to that fub- 
ftance? Neuton’s Opt. 

2. Organ of fenfation. 

That we all have double fenfories, two eyes, two ears, is 

an effectual confutation of this atheiftical fophifm. Bentley. 
SENSUAL. aaj. [ fenfuel, French.] 
1. Confifting in fenfe ; depending on fenfe ; affecting the fenfes. 

Men in general are too partial, in favour of a fen/wal appe- 
tite, to take notice of truth when they have found it. L’A/fr. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of /enfual, mental pow’rs afcends. 

2. Pleafing to the fenfes; carnal; not fpiritual. 

The greateft part of men are fuch as prefer their own pri- 
vate good before all things, even that good which is jen/ual 
before whatfoever is moft divine. Hooker. 

3. Devoted to fenfe; lewd; luxurious. 
From amidft them rofe 

Belial, the diffoluteft fpirit that fell, 

The fenfualle/? ; and, after Afmodai, 

The flefhlieft incubus. Paradife Regain’d. 

No {mall part of virtue confiits in abftaining from that 
wherein /en/ual men place their felicity. Atterbury, 

Se’nsuaxist. n.f. [from /enfual.] A carnal perfon; one de- 
voted to corporal pleafures. 

Let atheifts and fenfualifis fatisfy themfelves as they are 
able ; the former of which will find, that, as long as reafon 
keeps her ground, religion neither can nor will lofe her’s. South. 

Sensua’ity. n. f. [from fenfual.] Devotednefs to the fenfes; 
addiction to brutal and corporal pleafures. 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 

Than Venus, or thofe pamper’d animals 

That rage in favage fen/uality. Shake/peare. 
Kill not her quick’ning pow’r with furfeitings ; 

Mar not her fenfe with jen/uality : 
Caft not her ferious wit on idle things ; 

Make not her free will flave to vanity. Davies: 

Senfuality is one kind of pleafure, fuch an one as it is. South. 

They avoid drefs, left they fhould have affections tainted 
by any /en/ua‘ity, and diverted from the love of him who is to 
be the only comfort and delight of their whole beings 4ddifi 

Impure and brutal /en/uality was too much confirmed by the 
religion of thofe countries, where even Venus and Bacchus 
had their temples. Bentley. 

To Se'nsuatize. v.a. [from fenfual.| To fink to fenfual 
pleafures ; to degrade the mind into fubjection to the fenfes. 

Not to fuffer one’s felf to be /enfualized by pleafures, like 
thofe who were changed into brutes by Circe. Pope. 

SE'NSUALLY. adv. [from fenfual.] In a fenfual manner. 
Sz’nsuous. adj. [from fenfe.] Tender; pathetick; full of 
paffion. 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as being lefs 
fubtile and fine ; but more fimple, /ez/uous, and paffionate. Milt. 

SENT. The participle paffive of fend. 

I make a decree that all Ifrael go with thee; forafmuch as 

thou art /ent of the king. Er. vii, 14. 
SENTENCE. n.f. [ fentence, French; fententia, Latin. ] 
1. Determination or decifion, as of a judge civil or criminal. 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the /entence that 
reafon giveth, concerning the goodnefs of thofe things which 
they are to do. Hooker. 

If we have neither voice from heaven, that fo pronounceth 
of them, neither fentence of men grounded upon fuch mani- 
feft and clear proof, that they, in whofe hands it is to alter 
them, may likewife infallibly, even in heart and confcience, 
judge them fo; upon neceflity to urge alteration, is to trouble 
and difturb without neceflity. Hooker, 

How will I give /entence againft them. Jer. Wale 

If matter of fact breaks out with too great an evidence to 
be denied, why, {till there are other lenitives, that friendfhip 
will apply, before it will be brought to the decretory rigours 
of a condemning /entence. South's Sermons. 

Let him fet out fome of Luther’s works, that by them we 
may pafs fentence upon his doctrines. Atterbury. 

. It is ufually fpoken of condemnation pronounced by the 
judge ; doom. 

By the confent of all laws, 
muft be full and clear; and if fo, 
queftion, what fay we to a wal, 
death upon many ? f 

W hat refts but that the morte BH, pafs? 

: im; an axiom, generally moral. : 
3 nee i. "chee a ee inftruction couched ina 
few words. Broorie’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
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Pope. 


N 


in capital caufes, the evidence 
where one man’s life is in 
which. is ever the fentence of 
Bacon's haly Var. 

Milton. 


SEN 


4. A fhort paragraph; a period in writing. ' 
An excellent fpirit, knowledge, underftanding, and fhew- 
ing of hard fentences were found in Daniel. Dan. v. 12. 
To Sentence. v.a. [ fentencier, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To pafs the !aft judgment on any one. 
After this cold confid’rance, fentence me; 
And, as you are a king, {peak in your ftate, 


What l have done that mifbecame my place. Shakefp. 
Came the mild judge and interceffor both, 
To fentence man. Milton. 
2. To condemn. 
Could that decree from our brother come? 
Nature herfelf is fentenc’d in your doom: 
Picty is no more. Dryden. 
Idlenefs, fentenced by the decurions, was punithed by fo 
many ftripes. Temple. 


SENTENTIO'SITY. 
a fentence. 
Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them nothing above 
the line, or beyond the extemporary /ententiofity of common 
conceits with us. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
SENTE’NTIOUs. adj. [ fentencieux, Fr. from /entence.] Abound- 
ing with fhort fentences, axioms, and maxims, fhort and ener- 
getick. 
He is very fwift and fententious. Shake/p. As yiu like it. 
Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues : 
Sententious fhowers! O let them fall ; 


n.f. [from Jententious.] _Comprehenfion in 


Their cadence is rhetorical. Crafaw. 
Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms, 
Foretold us ufeful and fententicus truths. Waller. 
How he apes his fire, 
Ambitioufly fententious. Addifon’s Cato. 


The making of thofe figures being tedious, and requiring 

much room, put men firft upon contracting them; as by the 

~ moft ancient Egyptian monuments it appears they did: next, 

inftead of /ententious marks, to think of verbal, fuch as the 

Chinefe ftill retain. Grew’s Cofmol. 

SENTE'NTIOUSLY. adv. [from fententious.] In fhort fentences ; 
with ftriking brevity. 

They defcribe her in part finely and elegantly, and in part 
gravely and fententioufly: they fay, look how many feathers 
the hath, fo many eyes fhe hath underneath.  Bacows Effays. 

Nauficaa delivers her judgment /ententiou/ly, to give it more 
weight.. Broome. 


SENTE/NTIOUSNESS. 7. f. [from fententious.] Pithinefs of fen- . 


tences ; brevity with {trength. 
The Medea I efteem for the gravity and /ententiou/ne/s of it, 
which he himfelf concludes to be fuitable to a tragedy. Dryd. 
SE'NTERY. x. f. [This is commonly written fentry, corrupted 
from /entinel.} One who is fet to watch in a garrifon, or in 
the outlines of an army. 
What ftreneth, what art can then 

Suffice, or what evafion bear him fafe 

Through the ftrict fentertes, and ftations thick 

Of angels watching round. 

SE'NTIENT. adj. 
ception. 

This a@ting of the /entient pnantafy is performed by a pre- 
fence of fenfe, as the horfe is under the fenfe of hunger, and 
that without any formal fyllogifm prefleth him to eat. Hale. 

Sentient. 7. f. [from the adjective.] He that has perception. 

If the /entient be carried, paffibus aquis, with the body, 
whofe motion it would obferve, fuppofing it regular, the re- 
move is infenfible. Glanv. Scepf. 

SENTIMENT. n.f. [ Sentiment, French.] 
1. Thought; notion; opinion. 

‘The confideration of the reafon, why they are annexed to 
fo many other ideas, ferving to give us due /entiments of the 
wildom and goodnefs of the fovereign Difpofer of all things, 
may not be unfuitable to the main end of thefe enquiries. Loc. 

Alike to council or th’ aflembly came, 
* With equal fouls and [entiments the fame. Pope. 
2. The fenfe confidered diftinétly from the language or things ; 
a ftriking fentence in a compofition. 
SENTINEL. n. f. [ fentinelle, French, from fentio, Lat.} One 
who watches or keeps guard to prevent furprife. 
Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge ; 

Ufe careful watch, chufe trufty fentinels. 

Counfellors are not commonly fo united, but that one 
counfellor keepeth fentixe/ over another; fo that if any do 
counfel out of faction or private ends, it commonly comes to 
the king's ear. Bacon’s E ffays. 

Firft, the two eyes, which have the feeing pow’r, 
Stand as one watchman, fpy, or fentine!, 
Being plac’d aloft, “within the head’s high tow’r ; 
And though both fee, yet both but one thing tell. Davies. 
Love to our citadel reforts, 2 

Through thofe deceitful fally ports ; r 

Our jentinels betray our forts. Denham. ) 

The fentes are fituate in the head, as fextinels in a watch- 
tower, to receive and convey to the foul the impreflions of 
external objects, Ray cn the Creation. 


Milton. 
[ fentiens, Latin.] Perceiving ; having per- 


Shakefp. R. IIL 


SE P 


Perhaps they had /entinels waking while they flept; buteven 
this would be unfoldierlike. Broome’s Notes on the Odyfjey. 
Se’nrry. n.f. [Corrupted, I believe, from Jentinel.] 
I. A watch; a fentinel; one who watches iù a gerrifon, or 
army, to keep them from furprife. 
Ir I do fend, difpatch 
Thole fentries to our aid; the reft will ferve 
For a fhort holding. Shake/p. Cori:lanus. 
The youth of hell ftriét guard may keep, 


And fet their /entries to the utmoft deep. Dryden. 
One goofe they had, ’twas all they could allow, 
A wakeful entry, and on duty now. Dryden. 


2. Guard; watch; the duty of a fentry. 
Here toils and death, and death’s half brother, fleep, 


Forms terrible to view, their fentry keep. Dryden. 
Thou, whofe nature cannot fleep, 

O'er my flumbers fentry keep ; 

Guard me *gainft thofe watchful foes, 

Whofe eyes are open while mine clofe. Brown, 


SEPARABI‘LITY, n. f. [from feparab.e.] The quality of ad- 
mitting difunion or difcerption. ie op 

Separability is the greateft argument of real diftin@ion. Glan. 

The greateft argument of real diftin@ion is feparabilit, and 
actual feparation; for nothing can be feparated from it- 
felf. Norris. 

SE'PARABLE. adj. | feparable, Fr. Jeparabitis, Lat. from feparate. ] 
1. Sulceptive of difunion; difcerptible. 
2. Poffible to be disjoined from fomething. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they are both confidered by us as having parts, yet 
their parts are not /eparable one from another. Locke: 

The infufions and decoétions of plants contain’ the moft 
Jeparable parts of the plants, and convey not only their nutri- 
tious but medicinal qualities into the blood. Arbuthnet. 

SE‘PARABLENESS. 2. f. (trom /eparable.] Capablenefs of being 
feparable. 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the feparablenefs of a yellow 
tincture from gold. Bayle. 

To SEPARATE. v.a. [ feparo, Latin; Jeparer, French. ] 
1. To break; to divide into parts. 
2. To difunite; to disjoin. 
PII to England, 
To Ireland, I: our /eparated fortunes 
Shall keep us both the fafer. Shakef. Macteth, 
Refoly ‘d, 
Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 
Shall feparate us. 
3- To fever from the reft. 

Can a body be inflammable, from which it would puzzle a 

chymift to /eparate an inflammable ingredient? Boyle. 
Death from fin no power can Separate, Milton. 
4. To fet apart; to fegregate. 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I 
have called them. APs xiii. 2 

David /eparated to the fervice thofe who fhould prophefy. 

1 Chron. xxv. 1, 


Milon. 


5. To withdraw. 
Separate thyfelf from me: if thou wilt take the left, I will 
go to the right. Gen. xiii. ọ. 
To SE'PARATE. v.n. To part ; to be difunited. 
When there was not room enough for their herds to feed, 


__ they by confent /eparated, and enlarged their pafture. Locke. 
SE'PARATE. adj. {from the verb. ] 
1. Divided from the reft. 

_ Eve feparate he with’d. Milton. 


*T were hard to conceive an eternal watch, whofe pieces 
were never /eparate one from another, nor ever in any other 
form. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

In a fecret vale the Trojan fees 
A/ip’rate grove. Dryden. 
2. Difunited from the body ; dilengaged from corporeal nature. 

Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it can retain without the help 
of the body too; or elfe the foul, or any /eparate {pirit, will 
have but little advantage by thinking. Lockes 

SEPARATELY. adv. [from (eparate.] Apart; fingly; not in 
union; diflinétly ; particularly. 

It is of fingular ufe to princes, if they take the opinions of 
their council, both /eparately and together; for private opinion 
is more free, but opinion before others is more referved. Eac. 

If you admit of many figures, then conceive the whole to- 
gether, and not every thing feparately and in particular. 

Dryden. 


Se’paraTengss. 7. f. [from Jeparate.} The fate of being 


eparate, 
SEPARA'TION. n. f. [ feraratin, Lat, Jebaration, Tr, from Jiparate:] 

1. The act of feparating ; disjunction. 
They have a dark opinion, that the foul doth live after the 
Separation from the body, Aibor, 
_Any part of our bodies, Vitally united to that whieh is con- 
{cious in us, makes a part of ourfelves ; but upon /e¢ aration 
from the viral union, by which that confcioufnets is commu- 
hicated, 


S&P 


fucated, that which a moment fince was part of ourfelves, is 

_ now no more fo. Lecke. 
2. The ftate of being feparate; dilunion. 

As the confufion of tongucs was a mark of /eparation, fo 

the being of one language was a mark of union, Bacon. 

3. The chimical analyfis, oF operation of difuniting things 
mingled, f 

A fifteenth part of filver, ifcorporate with gold, will not 

be recovered by any matter of Jeparation, unlefs you put a 

greater quantity of filver, which is the laft refuge in jerara- 


11005. $ Bacon. 
4. Divorce; disjun&tion from a married ftate. 
Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a feparation 
Between the king and Cath’rine? Shakefpeare. 


Se'paratisy. mf. [ feparatifie, Fr. from feparate.] One who 
divides from the church; a {chifmatick; a feceder. 

The anabaptilts, jeparati/?s, and fectaries tencts arc full of 

{chifm, and inconfiftent with monarchy. Bacon. 


Our modern feparatifis pronounce all thofe heretical, or car- ` 


nal, from whom they have withdrawn. Decay of Piety. 

Says the /eparais/f, if thofe, who have the rule over you, 
fhould command you any thing about church affairs, you 

_ ought not, in con{cience, to obey them. Scuth’s Sermons. 

Separa’ToR. 7. f. [from feparate.] One who divides; a di- 
vider. 

Se'PaaaTory. ad’. [from fefarate.] Ufed in feparation. 

The moft conipicuous gland of an animal is the fyftem of 
the guts, where the lacteals are the emiffary veficls, or fepara- 
tory ducts. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

SeriLisLE.-ad;. [ epic, Lat.] That may be buried. Bailey. 

SE PIMENT. n.f. { fepimentum, Lat.) A hedge; a fence. Burl. 

Seposirion. n. f. [ fepono, Latin.] The act of fetting apart; 
fegregation. 

Serr. n f: { /eptwm, Latin. ] A clan; a race; a generation. 
A word ufed only with regard or allufion to Ireland, and, I 
fuppofe, Irifh. 

This judge, being the lord’s brehon, adjudgeth a better {hare 
unto the lord of the foil, or the head of that feft, and alfo 
unto himfelf for his judgment a greater portion, than unto the 
plaintiffs. Spenfer on Ireland, 

The true and ancient Rufians, a /ept whom he had met 
with in one of the provinces of that vaft empire, were white 

‘like the Danes. Bole. 

The Englith forces were ever too weak to fubdue fo many 
warlike nations, or /epts, of the Irith as did poffefs this 
ifland. Davies on Ireland. 

SEPTA'NGULAR. adj, [feptem and angulus, Latin.) Having 
{even corners or fidcs. 

Sepre/MBER. n.f. [Latins Septembre, French.] ‘The ninth 
month of the year; the feventh from March. 

September hath his name as being the feventh month from 
March: he is drawn with a merry and cheerful countenance, 
in a purple rote. Peacham on Drawing. 

SE'PTENARY. adj. [ feptenarius, Lat.] Confifting of feven. 

Every controverfy has feven queftions belonging to it; tho’ 
the order of nature feems too much neglected by a confine- 
ment to this /eptenary number. Watts. 

Sepre’Nary. 7. f. The number feven. 

The days of men are caf up by feptenaries, and every fe- 
venth year conceived to carry fome altering characler in tem- 
per of mind or body. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe conftitutions of Mofes, that proceed fo much upon 
a feptenary, Or number of feven, have no reafon in the nature 


of the thing. Burnet, 
SEpTE NNIAL. adj. [ feptennis, Latin. J 
1, Lafting feven years. 
2. Happening once in feven years. 
Being once difpenfed with for his /eptennial vifit, by a holy 


inftrument from Petropolis, he refolved to govern them by 
fubaltern minifters. Howel’s Vocal Fore(?. 
With weekly libels and feptennial ale, 

Their with is full, to riot and to rail. Anonym. 

SEPTE'NTRION. n.f. (Fr. feptentrio, Latin.] The North. 
Thou art as oppofite to every good, 

As the antipodes are unto us, 

Or as the South to the Septentrion. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
SEPTE NTRION. adj. [ feptentrionalis, Latin ; eptentricnal, 
SEPTE/N'TRIONAL. i French.] Northern. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills, 
That fcreen’d the fruits of th’ earth and feats of men 
From cold /eptentricn blatts. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 
If. the Spring 

Preceding fhould be deftitute of rain, 

Or blaft Jeptentrional with brufhing wings 

Sweep up the fmoaky mifts and vapours damp, 

Then woe to mortals. Philips. 
ee ee X- n.f. [from feptentrional.} Northerli- 

nefs. 
SEpTE/NTRIONALLY. adv. [from /eptentriznal.] Towards the 
North; northerly. 


SEQ 

If they be powerfully excited, and equally let fall, they 
commonly fink down, and break the water, at that extreme 
whereat they were /e'fentriovally excited. “Erown. 

To SEPTENTRIONATE Uen. [froin feptcrtri2, Lat.) To tend 
northerly 

Steel and good iron, never excited by the loadffone, fițtene 
trisnatz at one extreme, and auftralize at another. Brown, 

Se'pTicaL. adj. [ennl] Having power to promote or 
produce putrefaction. 

As a -eptical medicine, Galen commended the affies-of a 
falamander. Browns Vulgar Erreurs. 

SEPTILA‘TERAL. adj. [ feptem and lateris, Lat:} Having feven 
hides 

By an equal interval they make feven triangles, the bafes 
whereof are the feven fides of a /eptilat-ral figure, defcribed 
within a circle. Brown’s | ulgar Errours. 

SePTUA’GENARY. adj. [ feptuagenarius, Lat. feptuagenaire, Fr.] 
Confifting of feventy. 

The three hundred years of John of times, or Neftor, can- 
not afford a reafonable encouragement beyond Mofes’s /egtua- 
ginary determination. Brown’s Vu'zar Errours. 

SEPTUAGE’SIMAL. adj. { jeftuagefimus, Latin.] Confifting of 
feventy. 

In our abridged and fe; tuagefimal age, it îs very rare to be- 
hold the fourth generation. Brcwn’s Vulgar Erriurs. 

SEPTUAGINT. n.f. [ fepteaginta, Latin. ] The old Greek 
verfion of the Old Tcftament, fo called as being fuppofed the 
work of feventy-two interpreters. NEE 

Which way fcever you try, you fhall find the product great 
enough for the extent of this earth; and if you follow the 
feptuagint chronology, it will ftill be far higher. Burnet. 

Se‘pTUPLE. adj. [ feptuplex, Latin.] Seven times as much. 
A technical term. 
SEPULCHRAL. adj. [ fepulcral, Fr. fepulcralis, from fepulchrum, 
Lat.] Relating to burial; relating to the grave; monumentas- 
Whil{t our fouls negotiate there, 
We like jepulchral ftatues lay ; 
All day the fame our poftures were, 


And we faid nothing all the day. Donne. 
Mine eye hath found that fad fepulchra! rock, 
That was the cafket of heav’n’s richeft ftore. Milton. 


Senulebral tics our holy walls to grace, 
And new-ycar odes. Popes Dunciad. 
Se’puLCHRE. n.f- [ fepulere, Fr. fetulcbrum, Lat.] A grave; 
a tomb. 
‘Yo entail him and’s heirs unto the crown, ~ 
What is it but to make thy fepulihre ? Shak. Henry VI 
Flies and fpiders get a /epulcbre in amber, more durable than 


the monument and embalming of any king. Bacon. 
There where the virgin’s fon his doctrine taught, 
His miracles, and our redemption wrought; 
Where I, by thee infpir’d, his praifes fung, 
And on his fetulchre my cftering hung. Sandys. 


Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have continued 
burning, without fupply, in the /epulchres of the ancients. F ilk. 
If not one common fepulchre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our laft remains, 
Yet Ceyx and Alcyone fhall join. Drvden. 
ToSEPU'LCHRE. v. a. [fromthe noun. It is accented on the ` 
fecond fyllable by Shake/peare and Milton; on the firft, more 
properly, by ‘fcbnfon and Prior. ] To bury ; to entomb. 
Go to thy lady’s grave, and call her thence ; 
Or, at the leaft, in her’s fepulehre thine. 
I am glad to fee that time furvive, 
Where merit is not /epulcher’d alive 5 
Where good men’s virtues them to honours bring, 
And not to dangers. Ben. Fobnfin. 
Thou fo fepulcher’ in fuch pomp do’ft lie, 


Shaks/p. 


That kings for fuch a tomb would wifh to die. Milton. 
Difparted ftreams fhall from thcir channels fly, 

And, deep furcharg’d, by fandy mountains lie, 

Obfcurely fepuicher'd. Prior. 


Se/puLTuRE. ^. f. [ fepulture, Fr. fefultura, Lat. ] Interment; 
burial. 

That Niobe, weeping over her children, was turned into a 

ftone, was nothing elfe but that during her life fhe erected 


over her /epultures a marble tomb of her own. Brown. 
Where we may royal fepulture prepare ; 
With fpecd to Melefinda bring relief, , 
Recall her fpirits, and moderate her grief. Dryden. 


In Englard fepulture, or burial of the dead, may be de- 
ferred and put off for the debts of the perfon deceafed. Ayliffe. 
Sequa’cious. adj. [ fequacis, atin. | 
1. Following; attendant. 
Orpheus could lead the favage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place, 


Sequacious ot the lyre; : 
But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher : 


~ 7 
When to her organ vocal breath was givin, 
An angel heard and ftraight appcar ds 


Miftaking carth for heav'a. Dida. 


Above 


SEQ 


Above thofe fuperftitious horrours that enflave 

The fond /eguacicus herd, to myftick faith 

And blind amazement prone, th’ enlighten’d few 

The glorious ftranger hail ! 

2. Duétile; pliant. 

In the greatcr bodies the forge was eafy, the matter being 
du@tile and feguacious, and obedient to the hand and ftroke of 
the artificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 

Sequa‘city. n.f. [from feguax, Latin.]  Dudtility ; tough- 
nefs. 

Matter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a clofenefs, 
lentor, and fequacity. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Se/quer. n.f. [ fequelle, French; fequela, Latin.] 
1. Conclufion; fucceeding part. 
If black fcandal or foul-fac’d reproach 

Attend the /equel of your impofition, 

Your meer enforcement fhall acquittance me. Shak. R. III. 

Was he not a man of wifdom? Yes, but he was poor: but 
was he not alfo fuccefsful? True, but ftill he was poor: and 
once grant this, and you cannot keep off that unavoidable /e- 
qucl in the next verfe, the poor man’s wifdom is defpifed. 

South's Sermons. 


Thomfon, 


2. Confequence ; event. 

Let any principal thing, as the fun or the moon, but once 
ceafe, fail, or fwerve, and who doth not eafily conceive that 
the feque! thereof would be ruin both to itfelf and whatfoever 
dependeth on it? Hooker. 

In thefe he put two weights, 
The fequel each of parting and of fight. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
3. Confequence inferred; confequentialnefs. 
What /equel is there in this argument? An archdeacon is 


the chief deacon: ergo, he is only a deacon. Whitgifte. 
SE'QUENCE. n. f. [from fequor, Latin.] 
1. Order of fucceffion. 
How art thou a king, 
But by fair fequence and fucceffion ? Shakefp. R.II. 


2. Series; arrangement; method. 
The caufe proceedeth from a precedent feguence, and feries 
of the feafons of the year. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
SEQUENT. adj. [ fequens, Latin.] 
1. Following ; fuccceding. 
Let my tryal be mine own confeffion : 
Immediate fentence then, and /eguent death, 
Is all the grace J beg. Shakef. Meaf. for Meafure. 
There he dies, and leaves his race 
» Growing intoa nation ; and now grown, 
Sufpected to a /equent king, who feeks 
To ftop their overgrowth. Milton's Paradife Left. 
2. Confequential. 
SEQUENT. n.f. [from the adjective.] A follower. Not in 
ule. 
_ Here he hath framed a letter to a /equent of the ftranger 
queen’s, which accidentally mifcarried. Shakefpeare. 
` To SEQUESTER. v.a. [ fequeffrer, Fr. fecreftar, Spanith ; 
fequefiro, low Latin.] 
3. To feparate from others for the fake of privacy. 
Why are you feguefler’d from all your train? 
To the which place a poor feque/ter'd ftag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languifh. Shak. As you like it. 
In fhady bow’r, 
More facred and feguefler’d, though but feign’d, 


Shake/p. 


Pan or Sylvanus never flept. Milton, 
Ye facred Nine! that all my foul poflefs, 

Whofe raptures fire me, and whofe vifions blefs, 

Bear me, oh bear me to /equefler’d {cenes 

Of bow’ry mazes, and furrounding greens. Pope. 


2. Toput afide; to remove. 

Although 1 had wholly fegueftered my civil affairs, yet I fet 
down, out of long continued experience in bufinefs, and con- 
verfation in books, what I thought pertinent to this af- 
fair. Bacon. 

3. To withdraw; to fegregate. 

A thing as feafonable in grief as in joy, as decent being 
added unto actions of greateft weight and folemnity, as being 
ufed when men moft feque/fer themfelves from ation. Hooker. 

4. To fet afide from the ufe of the owner to that of others. 
5. To deprive of polleffions. 

It was his taylor and his cook, his fine fafhions and his 
French ragou’s, which /eque/tered him; and, in a word, he 
came by his poverty as finfully as fome ufually do by their 
riches. South, 

SeQue'sTRABLE. adj. [from fequefirate.] 
1. Subject to privation. 
2. Capable of feparation. 

Hartfhorn, and divers other bodies belonging to the animal 

kingdom, abound with a not unealily /eque/trable falt. Boyle, 
To Seque’sTRATE. v.n. To fequefter; to feparate from 
company. 

In gencral contagions more perih for want of neceffaries 
than by the malignity of the difeafe, they being fequeffrated 
from mankind, Arbuthnot on Air. 
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SEQUESTRATION. n. f. [ fequeftration, Fr. from Jequeftrate.} 
1. Separation ; retirement. 
His addiction was to courfes vain ; 

I never noted in him any ftudy, 

Any retirement, any /eque/fraticn 

From open haunts and popularity. Shak. Henry V. 

There muft be leifure, retirement, folitude, and a /eque/Pra- 
tion of a man’s felf from the noife and toils of the world; for 
truth fcorns to be fecn by eyes too much fixt upon inferior ob- 
jects. South's Sermons. 

2. Difunion ; disjundion, 

The metals remain unfevered, the fire only dividing the 
body into fmaller particles, hindering reft and continuity, 
without any /eque/fration of elementary principles. Boyle. 

3. State of being fet afide. 
Since Henry Monmouth firft began to reign, 
Before whofe glory I was great in arms, 
This loathfome feque/fration have I had.  Shakefp. H. VI. 
4. Deprivation of the ufe and profits of a pofleffion. 

{f there be a fingle fpot in the glebe more barren, the rector 
or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the bifhop, 
to build upon it, under pain of /eque/fration. Swift. 

SEQUESTRA'TOR. n: f. [from fequefirate.] One who takes from 
a man the profit of his pofleffions. 

lam fallen into the hands of publicans and /eque/trators, 

and they have taken all from me. Taylor. 

SERA'GLIO. n. f. [Italian, perhaps of Oriental original, The 
g is loft in the pronunciation.) A houfe of women kept for 
debauchery. 

There is a great deal more folid content to be found in a 
conftant courle of well living, than in the voluptuoufnefs of a 
feragiio. Norris. 

SERAPH. efi C-AN TW] One of the orders of angels, 

He is infinitely more remote in the real excellency of his 
nature, from the higheft and perfecteft of all created beings, 
than the pureft /eraph is from the moft contemptible part of 
matter, and confequently muft infinitely exceed what our nar- 


row underftandings can conceive of him. Lockes 
As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt feraph that adores and burns. Pope. 


SERA’PHICAL. ) adj. [ feraphique, French; from feraph.] An- 
SERA'PHICK. ; gelick ; angelical. 

Love is curious of little things, defiring to be of angelical 

purity, of perfect innocence, and feraphical fervour. Taylor. 

Scraphick arms and trophies. Milton. 

Tis to the world a fecret yet, 

Whether the nymph, to pleafe her fwain, 
Talks in a high romantick ftrain ; 
Or whether he at laft defcends 
To like with lefs feraphick ends. Swift. 
SERAPHIM. n.f. [This is properly the plural of /eraph, and 
therefore cannot have s added; yet, in compliance with our 
language, feraphims is fometimes written.] Angels of one of 
the heavenly orders. 
To thee cherubim and feraphim continually do cry. Com. Pr. 
Then flew one of the feraphims unto me, having a live coal 
in his hand. gi. 6. 
Of feraphim another row. Milton. 
SERE. adj. [yeapian, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; withered; no 
longer green. See SEAR. 

The mufes, that were wont green bays to wear, 
Now bringen bitter elder-branches fere. 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and /ere, 
Tll-fac’d, worfe bodied, fhapelefs every where; 
Vicious, ungentle. Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 

Ere this diurnal ftar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 


Spenfer. 


Reflected, may with matter fere foment. Milton. 
They fere wood from the rotten hedges took, 
And fecdsof latent fire from fints provoke. + Dryden: 


On a fere branch, 
Low bending to the bank, I fat me down, 
Mufing and {till. Rowe's Royal Convert. 
SERE: n.f. [Of this word I know not the’ etymology, nor, ex- 
cept from this paflage, the meaning. Can it come, like /heers, 
from ycypan, Saxon, to cut?] Claw; talon. 
Two eagles, 
That, mounted on the winds, together ftill 
Their ftrokes extended ; but arriving now 
Amidft the council, over every brow 
Shook their thick wings, and threatning death’s cold fears 
‘Their necks and cheeks tore with'their eager feres. Cham. 
SERENA bE. 7. f. [ ferenade, Fr. ferenata, Italian, whence, in 
Milton, ferenate, from ferenus, Latin, the lovers commonly at- 
tending thcir miftreffes in fair nights.) “Mufick or fones with 
which ladies are entertained by their lovers in the night. 
Mixt dance, or wanton mafk, or midnight ball,’ 
Or ferenate, which the ftarv’d lover fings 1 


To his proud fair; beft quitted with difdain. Ailton. 
Foolith fwallow, what do’ thou 

So often at my window do, 

With thy tunelefs ferenade ? Cowley. 
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Shall I the neighbours nightly reft invade, 
At her deaf doors, with fome vile /ferenade ? Dryden. 
Will. fancies he never fhould: have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, and difturbed honeft people with his 
midnight /erenades, when he was a young fellow. Advifon. 
To SeRENA‘DE. v.a. [from the noun.] To entertain with 
nocturnal mufick. x , 
He continued to ferenade her every morning, till the queen 
was charmed with his harmony. Spectator. 
SERENE. adj. [ ferein, French ; ferenus, Latin. J 
1. Calm; placid; quiet. 
Spirits live infpher’d 
In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Milton. 
The moon, /erene in glory, mounts the fky. Pope. 
2. Unruffled; undifturbed ; even of temper; peaceful or calm of 
mind; fhewing a calm mind. 
There wanted yet a creature might erect 
His ftature, and upright with front /erene 
Govern the reft. Milton. 
Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all that is paft, 
unto future circumfpection, and a jerene expectation of the 
future life. Grew’s Cofmal. 
Gutta SERENA. n f. An obftruction in the optick nerve. 
Thefe eyes that roll in vain, 
So thick a drop /erene hath quench’d their orbs. Milton. 
SERENE. 7. f. [from the adjeftive.] A calm damp evening. 
Where ever death doth pleafe t’ appear, 
Seas, /erenes, fwords, fhot, ficknefs, all are there. Ben. John/. 
To SERENE. v.a. [ ferener, French; /ereno, Latin.] 
1. To calm; to quiet. 
2. Toclear; to brighten. 
Take care 
Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene, and drive 


Not proper. 


Precipitant the bafer ropy lees. Philips. 
SERE/NELy. adv. [from /erene.] 
1. Calmly ; quietly. 
The fetting fun now fhone ferenely bright. Pope. 


2. With unruffled temper; coolly. 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, cannot be fup- 
pofed innate; it being impoffible that men would, without 
fhame or fear, confidently and ferenely break a rule, which they 
-could not but evidently know that God had fet up. Locke. 

_ The nymph did Jike the fcene appear, ) 

Serenely pleafant, calmly fair : 

Soft fell her words as flew the air. 
SERE’NENESS. n. f. { from ferene } Serenity. 
SERE/NITUDE. n.f. [from /erene.] Calmnefs; coolnefs of 

mind. Not in ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 

will flow quietude and /erenitude in the affections. Wotton. 
SERENITY. 2. fe [ ferenite, Fr. from fcrenus, Latin.] 
1. Calmnefs ; temperature. 
In the conftitution of a perpetual equinox, the beft part of 
the globe would be defolate; and as to that little that would 
be inhabited, there is no reafon to expect that it would con- 


Prior. c 


ftantly enjoy that admired calm and /crenity. Bentley. 
Pure ferenity apace 
Induces thought, and contemplation fill, Thom/fon. 


2. Peace; quietnefs; not difturbance. 

A general peace and /erenity newly fucceeded a general 

trouble and cloud throughout all his kingdoms. Temple. 
3. Evennefs of temper ; coolnefs of mind. 

I cannot fee how any men fhould ever tranfgrefs thofe mo- 
ral rules, with confidence and /erenity, were they innate, and 
ftamped upon their minds. Locke. 

SERGE. n.f. [ ferge, French; xerga, Spanifh, which Covairu- 
vias derives from xirica, Arabick ; Skinner from ferge, Ger- 
man, a mat.] A kind of cloath. 

The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves 
into cloath, another into kerfey or ferge, and another into 


arras. Hale. 
Ye weavers, all your fhuttles throw; 
And bid broad-cloaths and /erges grow. Gay. 


SERGEANT. n.f. [jergent, French; fergente, Italian, from 
fervicus, Latin. ] 
1. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execute the commands of 
magiftrates. 
Had I but time, as this fell fergeant, death, 
Is ftriGt in his arreft, oh, I could tell. Shakef. Haml:t. 
When it was day the magiftrates fent the fergeants, faying, 
let thefe men go. AES XVI. 35. 
2. A petty officer in the army. 
This is the fergeant, 
Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought. Shakef. Macb. 
3. A lawyer of the higheft rank under a judge. 
None fhould be made /ergeants, but {uch as probably might 
be held fit to be judges afterwards. Bacon, 
4. Jt is a title given to fome of the king’s fervants: as, fergeant 
chirurgeons. 
Se/RGEANTRY. n. f. [from fergeant.} 
Grand jergeantry is that where one holdeth lands of the 
king by fervice, which he ought to do in his own perfon unto 
him: as to bear the king’s banner or his fpear, or to lead his 
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hoft, or to'be his marfhal, or to blowa'kcrn, when-he fect 
his enemics invade the land; or to find a man at arms to fight 
within the four feas, or elfe to do it himfelf; or to bear the 
king’s fword before him at his coronation, or on that day to 
be his fewer, carver, butler, or chamberlain. Petit Sergeantry 
is where a man holdeth land of the king, to vicld him yearly 
fome fmall thing toward his wars: as a fword, dagger, bow’ 
knife, fpear, pair of gloves of mail, a pair of fpurs, or füch 
like. Cowel, 
SE'RGEANTSHIP. n. f. [from ferjeant.] The office of a fergeant. 
Se/rigs. n. fi [ ferie, Fr. Jeries, Latin. 
1. Sequence; order. 
Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly upon the text 
as it lies in the feries of the epiftle. Ward of Infidelity 
The chafms of the correfpondence I cannot fupply, having 


deftroyed too many letters to preferve any feries, Popes 
2. Succeffion; courfe. 
This is the feries of perpetual woe, 
Which thou, alas, and thine are born to know: Pope. 


SE’RIOUS. adj. [ ferieux, Fr. ferius, Latin. } 
1. Grave; folemn; not volatile; not light of behaviour. 
2. Important; weighty; not trifling. 
I'll hence to London ona ferrous matter. Shate/. H. VI. 
There’s nothing /ertous in mortality ; 
All is but toys. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Se’RrousLy. adv. [from ferious.] Gravely; folemnly; in 
earneft; without levity. 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful confideration to 
any one, fober and in his wits, to think /errou/ly with himfelf, 
what horror and confufion muft needs furprize that man, at 
the laft day of account, who had led his whole life by one 


rule, when God intends to judge him by another. South. 
All laugh to find 
Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind, 
That thou could’ft feriou/ly perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a god. Dryden. 


Juftin Martyr, Tertullian, Laétantius, and Arnobius, tell 
us, that this martyrdom firft of all made them /eriou/ly inqui- 
fitive into that religion, which could endue the mind with fo 
much ftreneth, and overcome the fear of death, nay, raife an 
earneft defire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors. 4daif. 

SERIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from ferious.} Gravity; folemnity; ear- 
neft attention. 

That fpirit of religion and ferrou/ne/s vanifhed all at once, 
and a fpirit of libertinifm and profanenefs ftarted up in the 
room of it. Atterbury s Sermons. 

T'he youth was received at the door by a fervant, who then 
conduéted him with great filence and ferioufnefs to a long gal- 
lery, which was darkened at noon-day. Addifon's Speĉtator. 

SBRMOCINA‘TION. n. Je [ fermocinatio, Latin} The act or 
practice of making fpeeches. 

Sermocina’ror. n.f. [ fermocinor, Latin.] A preacher; a 
fpeechmaker. 

Thefe obftreperous /ermocinators make eafy impreffion upon 
the minds of the vulgar. Flowel. 

Se’Rmon. n.f. [ fermon, Fr. fermo, Lat.] A difcourfe of inftruc- 
tion pronounced by a divine for the edification of the people. 
As for our fermons, be they never fo found and perfect, God's 
word they are not, as the /ermons of the prophets were; no, 
they are but ambiguoufly termed his word, becaufe his word is 
commonly the fubjeét whereof they treat, and muft be the 
rule whereby they are framed. Hooker. 

This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in ftones, and good in every thing. — Share/peare. 

In his fermons unto the foldiers, and in open talk with the 
nobility, it fhould feem that he himfelf had been enough to 
have overthrown the Turks. Knolies’s Eiftory of the Turks. 

Sermons he heard, yet not fo many 

As left no time to practife any : 

He heard them reverently, and then 

His practice preach’d them o'er again. Craflaw. 

Many, while they have preached Chrift in their /ermons, 
have read a lecture of atheifm in their practice. South. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought ; 
A living fermon of the truths he taught. Diyden. 
To SE’'RMON. v.a. [ fermoner, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To difcourfe as in a fermon. 

Some would rather have good difcipline delivered plainly by 
way of precept, or fe-snoned at large, than thus cloudily in- 
wrapped in allegorical devifes. Spenfer. 

2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to leffon. 
Come, fermon me no farther : l 

No ABN ota yet hath paft my heart. Shak. Timon. 

Sz/RMOUNTAIN, or Sejeli. n. J: [ fess Lat. } A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbellated Hower, confifting of feveral 
leaves, which are ranged orbicularly, and reft on the empale- 
ment, which becomes a fruit compofed of two large oblong 
furrowed feeds, having foliaceous ridges on one fide. To 
thefe notes muft be added, that the lobes of the ieaves arc 
large, long, and intire, excepting their extremity, where thcy 
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Sero'sity. n. f [eriti Fr] Thin or watery part of the 
blood. ~ 

In thefe the falt and lixiviated /ero/ity is divided between the 
guts and the bladder ; but it remains undivided in birds. Brown. 

Te tumour of the throat, which occalions the difficulty of 
{wallowing and breathing, proceeds from a ferofity obftructing 
the glands, which may be watery, cedematole, and {chirrous, 
according to the vifcofity of the humour. Arbuthnot. 

SEROUS. adj. [ fereur, French ; ferojus, Latin.] 

1. Thin; watery. Ufed of the part of the blood which fepa- 
rates in congelation from the grumous or red part. 

2. Adapted to the ferum. 

This difcafe is commonly an extravafation of ferum, re- 
ceived in fome cavity of the body; for there may be alfo a 
dropfy by a dilatation of the ferous veflels, as that in the ova- 
rium Arbuthn:t on Diet. 

SERPENT. n. f. [ ferpens, Latin.! An animal that moves 
by undulation without legs. ‘They are often venomous. They 
are divided into two kinds; the viper, which brings young, 
and the frake, that lays eggs. 

She was arrayed all in lily white, 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water filled up to the height; 

In which a ferp.nt did himfelf enfold, 

» That horror made to all that did behold. 
She ftruck me with her tongue, 

Moft ferpent like, upon the very heart. Shate/p. K. Lear. 

hey, or under ground, or circuit wide, 


Fairy Queen. 


With frpent error wand’ring, found their way. Milton. 
Haply piercing through the dark difguife, 

The chief [ challeng’d: he whofe practis’d wit 

Knew all the jerpent mazcs of deceit, 

Eludes my fearch. Pepe's Odvffey. 


SERPENTINE. adj. [ ferpentinus, Lat. from ferpent.] 
1. Refembling a ferpent. 

I craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
meaning to free him from fo /erpentine a companion as I 
am. Sidney. 

This of ours is defcribed with legs, wings, a ferpentine and 
winding tail, and a creft or comb fomewhat like a cock. Brown. 
Nothing wants, but that thy fhape 
Like his, and colour ferpentine, may fhew 

Thy inward fraud. Miltsn’s Paradife Loft. 
The figures and their parts ought to have a ferpentine and 
flaming form naturally: thefe forts of outlines have, I know 
not what of life and fecming motion in them, which very 
Much refembles the aivity of the flame and ferpent. Dryden. 

2. Winding like a ferpent; anfractuous. 

Nor can the fun 

Perfect a circle, cr maintain his way 

One inch direét; but where he rote to-day 

He conies no more, but with a cozening linc 


Steals by that point, and fo is ferpentine. Donne. 
His hand the adorned firmament difp!ay'd, 
Thole ferpentine, yet conftant motions made. Sandys. 


How many fpacious countries does the Rhine, 
In winding banks, and mazes Serpentine, 

Traverfe, before he fplits in Belgia’s plain, 
~ And, loft in fand, creeps to the German main? Blackmore. 
SERPENTINE. n. /. An herb. Ai--fworth, 
SERPENTINE Stone. n. f. 
Theré were three fpecies of this ftone known among the 
ancients, all refembling one another, and celebrated for the 
fame virtues. They were all of the marble kind: the one 
Was green, variegated with {pots of black, thence called the 
“black ophités; another, called the white ophites, was green 
alfo, but variegated with {pots of white: the third was called 
tephria, and was of a grey colour, variecsted with fmall black 
fpots. The firit fpecies was chiefly ulcd in medicine, and 
found by the ancients only in Egypt; but it is frequent in the 
defarts of Arabia, in the iflands of the Archipelago, in Italy, 
and we have whole quarries of it in Wales. The ancients tell 
us, that it was a certain remedy again{t the poifon of the bite 
of ferpents; but it is now Juitly reje&ted. Hirll’s Mat. Med. 
Accept in good part a bottle made of a Serpentine lone, 
» which hath the quality to give any wine or water, that fhall be 
- infufed therein for four and twenty hours, the tafte and opera- 
tion of the fpaw-water, and is very medicinable for the cure 


~ of the fpleen and gravel. Wotton. 
SERPENTS Tongue. n. f. Anherb. Ainfworth. 
SERPET. n J. A batket. Ainfworth. 
SERPI'GINOUS. adj. [from ferpigo, Latin.] Difeafed with a 


ferpigo. 
» The fkin behind her ear downwards became ferpiginous, and 


was covered with white fcalcs. Wifeman. 
SERPI'GO. n. f- [Latin] A kind of tetter. 
For thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 
Do curfe the gout, /erpizo, and the rheuin, 
For ending thee no fooner. Shakefpeare. 


Sne had a node with pains on her right leg, and a ferpigo on 

her right hand. Wifeman. 

To Sern. v.a. [ ferrer, French.} To drive hard together ; to 
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crowd intoa little fpace. Not received into ufe, nor deferving 
reception. AA ; , 

The frowning and knitting of the brows is a gathering or 
ferring of the {pirits, to refift in fome meafure ; and alfo this 
knitting will follow upon carneft ftudying, though it be with- 
out diflike. Bacon's Nut. Hiflory. 

Heat attenuates and fends forth the fpirit of a body, and 
upon that the more grofs parts contract and ferr themfelves 
together. Bacan. 

SERRATE. } adje [ ferratus, Latin.] Formed with jags or 
Se’RRATED. $ indentures like the edge of a faw. 

All that have ferrate teeth are carnivorous. Ray. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long neck 
anfwerable thereto to reach prey, a wide throat to pouch ity 
and long toes with ftrong hooked talons, one of which is re- 
markably ferrate on the edge. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

This ftick is ufually knotted, and always armcd : one of 
them with a curious fhark’s tooth near an inch long, and in- 
dented or /erratcd on both edges: a {curvy weapon. Grew. 

SERRA'TION. n.f. [from ferra, Latin.] Formation in the 
fhapc of a faw. 

Se/RRATURE. n. f. [from ferra, Latin.) Indenture like teeth 
of faws. 

Thefe are ferrated on the edges; but the /erratures are 
deeper and grofler than in any of the rett. Woodward. 

To SE'rRRY. v-a. { ferrer, French; ferrato, Italian.] To prefs 
clofe; to drive hard together. For jerry Bacon ufes ferr ; but 
neither ferr nor ferry are received. 

With them rofe 

A forcft huge of fpears; and thronging helms 

Appear’d, and ferried thields in thick array, 

Of death immeafurable. Milton's Paradije Loft. 

Foul diffipation follow’d, and forc’d rout; 

Nor ferv’d it to relax their ferried files. Mtiton’s Par. Loft. 

SERVANT. n.f. [ fervant, French; fervus, Latin. ] 

1. One who attends another, and aéts at his command. 
correlative of matter. 

Weare once in fortune; both 
Fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft. Shake/p. 
l had rather be a country fervant maid, 


The 


Than a great queen with this condition. Shak. R. III. 
He difdain’d not 
Thenceforth the form of fervant to affume. Milton: 
For matter or for fervant here to call 
Was all alike, where only two were all, Dryden, 


2. One ina ftate of fubjection. Unufual. 
Being unprepar’d, 
Our will became the /ervant to defeét, 
Which elfe fhould free have wrong’d. Shak. Macbeth. 
3- A word of civility ufed to fuperiours or equals. 

This fubje€tion ,due from all men to all men, is fomething 
more than the compliment of courfe, when our betters tell us 
they are our humble feruants, but underftand us to be thcir 
flaves. Swit. 

To Se’RVANT. v. a. [from the noun.] To fubject. Not in ufe. 
My affairs 

Are fervanted to others: though J owe 

My revenge properly, remiffion lies 

In Volfcian breafts. Shakefp. Cortolanus. 

To SERVE. v. a. [ fe-vir, French ; fervio, Latin. ] 
1. To attend at command. 
Becaufe thou art my brother, fhould’ft thou therefore ferve 
me for nought? Gen. xxix. 15. 
A goddefs among gods ador’d, and ferv’d 
By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. 
2. To obey fervilely or meanly. 
When wealthy, fhew thy wifdom not to be 
To wealth a fervant, but make wealth ferve thee. Denham. 
3- To fupply with food ceremonioutly. 
Others, pamper’d in their fhamelefs pride, 

Are ferv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride. 

4. To bring as a menial attendant. 

Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 

Soon after our dinner was ferved in, which was right good 
viands, both for bread and meat: we had alfo drink of three 
forts, all whoifome and good. Bacon. 

Befmeared with the horrid juice of fepia, they danced a lit- 
tle in phantaftick poftures, retired a while, and then returned 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


ferving up a banquet as at folemn funerals. Taylor; 
Some part he roafts ; then Jerves it up fo dreft, 
And bids me welcome to this humble feaft : 
Mov’d with difdain, 
I with avenging flames the palace burn’d. Dryden. 


The fame mefs thould be /erved up again for fupper, and 
breakfaft next morning. A buthn. Hiftory of Fehn Bull, 
5. To a eerie or eae to. 
ouics bright and greater fliould r 
The lefs A 5 Kia, 
6. To fupply with any thing, 
They that ferve the city, 
of Ifrael. 


Aiiton. 


fhall ferve it out of all the tribes 
Ezek. xlvui. 1Q. 
7. To 
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7. To obey in military actions. 
8. Tobe fufficient to. 
If any fubjeét, intereft, or fancy has recommended, their 
reafoning is after thcir fafhion ; it Jerves their turn. Locke. 
9. ‘To be of ule to; to afitt. 
When a ftorm of a fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, 
turn it into fome advantage, by obferving where it can ferve 


another end, cither of religion or prudence. Taylor. 
10. To promote. 
He confider’d every creature 
Moft opportune might /erve his wiles. Milton. 


x1. To comply with. 
They think herein we ferve the time, becaufe thereby we 
either hold or feek preferment, i 
12. To fatisfy; to content. 
As the former empty plea ferved the fottifh Jews, this 
equally /erves thefe to put them into a fool’s paradife, by feed- 


ing their hopes, without changing their lives. South, 
Nothing would ferve them then but riding. JL’ E/frange. 
One half-pint bottle /erves them both to dine, 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope, 
13. To ftand inftead of any thing to one. 
The dull flat falfhood Jerves for policy, 
And in the cunning, truth itfelf’s a lye. Pope. 


14. [Se fervirde, French.] To Serve him/elf of. To make ufe 
of. A mere Gallicifm. 

A complete brave man muft know folidly the main end he 
is in the world for; and withal how to jerve him/clf of the 
divine’s high contemplations, of the metaphyfician’s fubtile 
fpeculations, and of the natural philofopher’s minute obfer- 
vations. Digby on the Soul. 

They would ferve them/clves of this form. Taylor. 

I will ferve my/eif of this conceffion. Chillinzworth. 

It is much more eafy for men to ferve their own ends of 
thofe principles, which they do not put into men, but find 
there. Trilotfon’s Sermons. 

If they elevate themfelves, ’tis only to fall from a higher 
place, becaufe they ferve. themfelves of other men’s wings, 
neither underftanding their ufe nor virtue. Drydens Dufreju. 

15. To requite: as, he ferved me ungratefully. 
16. [In divinity. ]' To worfhip the Supreme Being. 
Matters hid leave to God, him ferve and fear. Milton. 
17. To SERVE a warrant. To feize an offender, and carry to 
juftice. 
To SERVE. v. n. 
1. To be a fervant; or flave. 

Ifrael ferved for a wife, and for a wife he kept fheep. Ho/- 

We will give thee this alfo, for the fervice which thou fhalt 
ferve with me. Gen. xx. 27. 

2. To be in fubje€tion. 

Thou haft made me to ferve with thy fins; thou haft wearied 

me with thine iniquities. Jf, xiii. 24. 
3. To attend; to wait. 
Martha was cumbered about much ferving, and faid, Lord, 
do’ft thou not care that my filter hath left me to ferve alone? 
Luke x. 40. 
4. To act in war. 
Both more or lefs have given him the revolt ; 

And none ferve with but conftrained things, 

Whofe hearts are abfent too, Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of Italy, who 
had before been great commanders, but now /erved as private 
gentlemen without pay. Knolles’s Hijtory of the Turks. 

5. To produce the end defired. 

The look bewrayed, that as fhe ufed thcfe ornaments, not 

for herfelf, but to prevail with another, fo fhe feared that all 


would not ferve. Sidney. 
6. To be fufficient for a purpofe. 
Take it, fhe faid; and when your needs require, 
This little brand will /erve to light your fire, Dryden. 


7. To fuit; to be convenient. 
We have the fummary of all our griefs, 
When time fhall jerve to fhew in articles. Shake/p. H. IV. 
Yet time Jerves, wherein you may redeem 
Your banifh’d honours. Shakef. HAV. 
l As occafion Jerves, this noble queen 
And prince fhall follow with a frefh fupply. Shakef. H. V1. 
Read that; ’tis with the royal fignet fign’d, 
And given me by the king, when time fhould ferve, 
To be perus’d by you. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
8: To conduce; to be of ufe. 
_ Churches, as every thing elfe, reccive their chief perfec- 
tion from the end whereunto they ferve, Hooker. 
Our fpeech to worldly fupcriors we frame in fuch fort as 
ferveth beft to inform and perfuade the minds of them, who 
otherwife neither could nor would greatly regard our necef- 
fities. Hooker. 
Prietts ferve unto the cxample and fhadow of heavenly 
things. Hebr. viii. 5. 
Who leffens thec, againft his purpofe fervus 
To manifeft the more thy might. Winen. 


Falhion is, for the molt part, nothing but the oflentation 
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of riches; and therefore the high price of what /erves to 
that, rather encreafes than leffens its vent. Locke. 
Firft inveftigate the varicty of motions and figures made by 
the organs which ferve for articulation, and the variety of 
matter to which thofe articulations are feverally applied. Hold. 
Our victory only /erved to lead us on to further vifionary 
profpects. Swift. 
g. To officiate or minifter. 
Se/RVICE. n. f. [ fervice, Fr. fervitium, Latin.] 
1. Menial office; low bufinefsdone at the command of a matter. 
The banifh’d Kent, who. in difguife 
Follow’d his king, and did him /ervice 
Improper for a flave. 
2. Attendance of a fervant. 
Both fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft : 
A moft unnatural and faithlefs fer vice, Shakefp. 
3. Place; office of a fervant. 
I have ferved prince Florizel; but now I am out of fer- 
vice. Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. K. Lear. 


By oppreffing and betraying me, 
Thou mighr’ft have fooner got another fervice. Shakef. 
Thefe that accufe him are a yoke of his difcarded men; 
very rogucs, now they be out of /ervice. Shake/p. 
A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and gain; for 
none would go to fervice that thinks he has enough to live 
well of himfclf. Temple. 
4. Any thing done by way of duty toa fuperior. 
That fervice is not fervice, fo being done, 
But being fo allow’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
This poem was the laft piece of fervice I did for my mattes 


King Charles. Dryden. 
5. Attendance on any fupcriour. 
Madam, I entreat true peace of you, 
Which I will purchafe with my dutcous fervice.  Shake/p. 


Riches gotten by fervice, tho’ it be of the beft rife, yet whea 
gotten by flattery, may be placed amongft the worft. Bacon, 
6. Profeffion of refpecét uttered or fent. 
I am a woman, Jacking wit, 
To make a fecmly aniwer to fuch perfons, 


Pray do my /fervice to his majefty. Shake/p. Hen. VIIL 


* 7, Obedience ; fubmiffion. 


Thou nature, art my Goddefs; to thy law 

My fervices are bound. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

God requires no man’s fervice upon hard and unreafonable 
Terms. Till:tf. Serme 

8. Aét on the performance of which poffeffion depends. 

Altho’ they built caftles and made freeholders, yet were 
there no tenures and /ervices referved to the crown; but the 
lords drew all the refpect and dependency of the common 
people unto themfelves. Davies's State of Ireland. 

9. Actual duty ; office. 

The order of human fociety cannot be preferved, nor the 
Jfervices requifite to the fupport of it be fupplicd, without a dif- 
tintion of ftations, and a long fubordination of offices. Roger. 

10. Employment ; bufinefs. 

If {tations of power and truf were conftantly made the 
rewards of virtue, men of great abilities would endeavour 
to excel in the duties of a rcligious life, in order to qualify 
themfelves for publick /ervice. Swift. 

x1. Military duty. 3 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, or is 
put toa piece-or pike, he maketh a worthy foldier.  Spen/er. 

At the parliament at Oxford his youth and want of expe- 
rience in fea fervice had fomewhat been fhrewdly touch- 
ed, even before the fluices of popular liberty were yet fet 
open. Hi otton’s Buckingham. 

12. A military atchievement. - 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 

done, at fuch and {uch a breach. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
13. Purpofe; ule. 

All the veffels of the king's houfe are not for ufes of kho- 
nour, fome be common ftuff, and. for mean /fervices, yet pro- 
fitable. Spelman. 

14. Ufeful office ; advantage. 

The ftork’s plea, when,taken in a net, was the /fervice 
fhe did in picking up venemous creatures. L’Eftrange. 

The clergy prevent themfelves from doing much /ervice to 
religion, by affecting fo much to converfe with each other, 
and caring fo little to mingle with the laity. Swift: 

Gentle ftreams vifit populous towns in their courfe, and 
are at once of ornament and /ervice to them, Pope. 

15. Favour. 
To thee a woman’s fervices are due, 


My fool ufurps my body. Shakefp. K. Lear, 


16. Publick office of devotion. 


According to this form of theirs, „it muf: ftand for a rule, 
no fermon, no /erv-ce. s Hooker. 
If that very Jervice of God in the Jewith fynagogues, 
which our Lord did approve and fanctify with his own pre- 
fence, had fo large portions of the law and prophets, together 
with the many prayers and pfalms read day by day, as equal 
in a manner the length of ours, and yet in that refpect 
was 
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was never thought to deferve blame; is it now an offence 
tha: the like micalure -of time is beitowed in the like man- 
ner? Hooker. 

I-know no neceffity why private and fingle abilities fhould 
Quite juftie out and deprive the church of the joint abilities 
and concurrent gifts of many learned and godly men, fuch 
as the compofers of the fervicr-book were. K. Charles. 

The congregation was difcompofed, and divine jervice bro- 
ken off. Watts. 

18. Courfe; order of difhes. 

Cleopatra made Antony a fupper fumptuous and royal; 
howbeit there was no extraordinary fervice fecn on the 
board. Hakewill. 

19. A tree and fruit. [ forkus, Latin.] 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, which are placed or- 
bicularly, and expand in’ form of a rofe, whofe flower-cup 
afterwards becomes a fruit fhaned like a pear or medlar : to 
which muft be added, pennated leaves like that of the 
aih. Miller. 

O@ober is drawn in a garment of ycllow and carnation; 
in his left hand a bafket of /ervices, medlars, and other fruits 

> that ripen: late. Peacham. 
SERVICEABLE. adj. [ ferviffable, old French, from firvice. | 
1. Active; diligent ; officious. 
He was fent to the King’s court, with letters from that 
oficer, containing his own feruiccable diligence in difcovering 
“fo great a perfonage; adding withal more than was true of his 
conjeClures. Sidn-y. 
I know thee well, a ferviceahle villain ; 
As duteous to the vices of thy miftrefs 
As badncfs could defire. 
2. Ufeful; beneficial. 

Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, and to make 
them, in publick affairs, the more fervtceable ; governors the 
apter to rule with confcience; inferiors, for confcience fake, 


Shakefp. K. Lear. 


the willinger to obey. Hooker. 
So your father charg’d me at our parting, 

Be ferviceabie to my fon. Shakefp. 

His own inclinations were to confine himéelf to his own 


bufinefs, and be ferviceable to religion and learning. Atterbury. 
A book to juftify the revolution, archbifhop Tillotfon re- 
commended to the king as the moft /erviceable treatife could 
have been publifhed then. Swift, 
Se/RVICEABLENESS. n. f. [from ferviceable. ] 
3. Officioufnefs ; activity. 
He might continually be in her prefence, fhewing more 
humble /erviceablene/s and joy to content her than ever be- 
= fore. Sidney, 
2. Ufefulnefs; beneficialne(s. 
All action being for fome end, its aptnefs to be command- 
` ed or forbidden, muft he founded upon its ferviceablenefs or 
differviceablenefs to fome end. Norris. 
SE'RVILE. adj. [ fervi!, French; férviles, Latin.] 
1. Slavifh ; dependant; mean. 
Fight and die, is death deftroying death: 
Where fearing dying, pays death Jervi'e breath. 
From impofition of ftri& laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from Jervile fear 
To filial. 
Ev'n fortune rules no more a fervile land, 
Where exil’d tyrants ftill by turns command. 
2. Fawning ; cringing. 
The molt fervile flattery is lodged the moft eafily in the 
` grofleft capacity; for their osdinary conceit draweth a yield- 
ing to their greaters, and then have they not wit to difcern 


Shatefp. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


the right degrees of duty. Sidney. 
She muft bend the Jervile knec, 
And fawning take the {plendid robber’s boon. Thomfon. 


SERVILELY. adv. [from fervile.} Meanly ; flavifhly. 
T’ each changing news, they chang’d affections bring, 
And fervile!y from fate expect a King. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 
He affects a fingularity in his a&tions and thoughts, rather 
than fervilely to copy from the wifett, Swift, 
SE’RVILENESS., es . 
See n. j. {from fervile.] 
r- Slavifhnefs ; involuntary obedience. 
What, befides this unhappy fervility to cuftom, 
~ reconcile men that own chriftianit 
diftant from it? 
2. Meannefs; dependance; bafenefs. 
~ Thc angels and demons, thofe by their fubferviency, and 
thefe by the /eruility of their obedience, manifeftly declared 
Chrift and his apoftles to be vefted with an authority deri- 
ved from their Lord. Weft. 
3. Slavery, the condition of a flave, 
To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
Than is a flave in bafe fervility; 
~ For princes fhould be free. Shake/p. Hen. VI 
SERVING-MAN. n. f. [ ferve and man.] A menial fervant. 
Your niece did more favours to the duke’s ferving-maiz, than 
ever dhe beitowcd on me. Shakefp. Twelfth Night, 


can poffibly 
YJ» to a practice widely 
Govern. of the Tongue. 


> 
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Jut in the nick; the cook knock’d thrice; 
And all the waiters in a trice 
His fummons did obey ; 


Each /erving-max, with difh in hand, 
Marcha boldly up, like our train’d band, 


Prefented and away. Suckling. 
With Dennis you did n-'er combine, 
Not you, t:. fteal your mafter’s wines 
Except a bottle now and then, : 
To welcome brother ferving-men. Swift. 


SE'R VITOR, n.f. [ ferviteur, French.] 
I. Servant; attendant. A word obfolete. j 
This workman, whofe fervitor nature is, being only one, 
the heathens imagining to be more, gave him in the fky the 
name of Jupiter; inthe air, of Juno; in the water, of Nep- 


tune; in the earth, of Vefta; and Ceres. Hooker. 
Your trufty and moft valiant /ervivor, ; 
With his free duty recommends you thus. Shake/p. 


Thus are poor fervitors, 

When others fleep upon their quiet beds, 

Conftrain'd to watch in darknefs, rain and cold. Shake/p. 

Our Norman conqueror gave away to his fervitors the 
lands and pofleffions of fuch as did oppofe his invafion, Davies. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden frvitcr to dull delay ; " 
Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary. Sak. /p. 
My noble qucen, let former grudges pals, 
And henceforth { am thy true /crvitor.  Shakefp. Fen. VI. 
2. One of the loweft order in the univerfity. 

His learning is much of a fize with his birth and educa- 
tion; no more of either than what a poor hungry Jervitor 
can be expected to bring with him from his college. Swift, 

SE'RVITUDE. xf. [ fervitude, French; fervitus, Lati soa] 
1. Slavery ; ftate of a flave ; dependance. 

Ariftotle fpeaketh of men, whom nature hath framd for 
the ftate of fervitude, faying, they have reafon fo far forth 
as to conceive when others direct them. Hooker. 

You would have fold your king to flaughter, 

His princes and his peers to fervitude, 

His fubjcéts to oppreffion and contempt.  Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Tho’ it is neceflary, that fome perfons in the world fhould 
be in love with a fplendid fervi/ude, yet certainly they muft 
be much beholding to their own fancy, that they can be 
pleafed at it; for he that rifes up early, and goes to bed 
late, only to receive addreffes, is really as much abridged in 
his freedom, as he that waits to prefent one. South Screrons. 

Unjuftly thou deprav’ft it with the name 

Of fervitud:, to ferve whom God ordains, 

Or nature: God and nature bid the fame, 


When he who rules is worthietft. Milton; 
2. Servants collectively. 
After him a cum’brous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and numerous fervitude. . Milton. 


Se’RuM, n. f. [Latin.] 

1. The thin and watry part that feparates from the reft in any 
liquor, as in milk from the cream. 

2. The part cf the blood, which in coagulation feparates from 
the grume. 

Blood is the moft univerfal juice in an animal body : the 
red part of it differs from the ferum, the ferum from the 
lymph, the lymph from the nervous juice, and that from the 
feveral other humours feparated in the glands. drbuthnot, 

Sn paS ‘ adj. [ feiquialtere, Fr. fefquialter, Lat.] 

In geometry, is a ratio, where one quantity or num- 
ber contains another once and half as much more, as 6 
and 9. Dia. 

In all the revolutions of the planets about the fun, and of 
the fecondary planets about the primary ones, the. periodical 
times isin a /¢/guialter proportion to the mean diftance, Cheyne. 

As the fix primary planets revolve about the fun, fo the fe- 
condary ones are moved about them in the fame /cfguialte- 
ral proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs. Bentley, 

SE’SQUIPLICATE. adj. (In mathematicks.] Is the proportion 
one quantity or number has to another, in the ratio of one 
half. 

The periodical times of the planets are in Sfquiplicate 
Proportion, and not a duplicate proportion of the diftances 
from the center or the radii; and confequently the planets 
cannot be carried about by an harmonically circulating 
fluid. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin, 

Se/sQUIPEDAL. | adj. [ fe/quipedalis, Latin.] Containine 
SESQUIPEDA’LIAN. $ a foot and a half. E 

As for my own part, I am but a /efquipedal, having only 
fix foot and a half of ftature. Addif. Guard. 

Haft thou ever meafured the gigantick Ethiopian, whofe 
ftature is above eight cubits high, or the /cfquipedalian pig- 
mey? ] Arbuth, and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

SESQUITE RTIAN, [in mathematicks, ] Having fuch a ratio, as 
that one quantity or number contains another once and one 
third part more ; as between 6 and 3. Dé. 

23 Q Sess. 


SET 


Sess. n. fi [for affe/s, efi, or cenfe.| Rate; cefs charged ; 
tax. 

His army was fo ill paid and governed, as the Englifh fuf- 
fered more damage by the /e/s of his foldiers than they gain- 
ed profit or fecurity by abating the pride of their ene- 
mies. Davies's Hift. of Ireland. 

Se’sston. x. f. [ feffion, French; Jefe, Latin] 
1. The a&t of fitting. +, 

He hath as man, not as God only, a fupreme dominion 
over quick and dead ; for fo much his afcention into heaven, 
and his /e/fion at the right-hand of God do import. Hooker. 

Many, tho’ they concede a table-gefture, will hardly al- 
low this ufual way of fefion. Brown's Vulg. Errors. 
2. Anaflembly of magiltrates or fenators. 
They are ready t'appear 


Where you fhall hold your Jeffion. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
Summon a feffion that we may arraign 
Our moft difloyal lady. Shake/p. 


The old man mindful ftill of moan, 
Weeping, thus befpake the /e/on. Chapman's Him. Odyf. 
Of their /e/fion ended they bid cry 
The great refult. Milton. 
Call’d to council all the Achaian ftates, 
Nor herald fworn the /e/fion to proclaim. Pope's Ody/. 
3. The fpace for which an affembly fits, without intermiffiun 
or recefs. 

It was contrary to the courfe of parliament, that any bill 
that had been rejected fhould be again preferred the fame fej- 
fran. Clarendon, 

The fecond Nicene council affords us plentiful aMfiftance, 
in the firft /e/fion, wherein the pope’s vicar declares that Me- 
letius was ordained by Arian bifhops, aad yet his ordination 


was never queftioned. Stillingfleet. 
Many decrees are enacted, which at the next [efion are 
repealed. Norris. 


4. A meeting of juftices: as the feflions of the peace. 
Se'sTERCE. n. f. [ /eterce, French ; /efertium, Latin.} Among 
the Romans, afum of about 81. 1s. 5 d. half-penny fer- 


lig. Dia. 
Several of them would rather chufe a fum in /efferces, than 
in pounds /erling. Addifn on Medals. 


To SET. v. a. preterite / fet; part. pall. J am fet. [Satgan, 
or fatyan, Gothick ; yertan, Saxon ; fetten, Dutch. ] 
1. To place; to put in any fituation or place; to put. 
E’re I could 
Give him that parting kifs which I had /et 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shak-f. 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
aion of an old woman, delivered me, the knave conitable 
had fet mei’ th’ common ftocks for a witch, Shakefp. 
They that are younger have me in derifion, whofe fathers 
I would have difdained to have jet with the dogs of my 


flock. Fab. XXX. I. 
He that hath received his teftimony, hath /ct to his feal, 
that God is true. Fobn ili. 33. 


They have fet her a bed in the midit of the flain. Ezek. xxxii. 
God fet them in the firmament, to give light upon the 


earth. Gen. i. 17. 
In their /etting of their threftiold by my threfholds, they 
have defiled my holy name. Ezek. xliii. 8. 


I have fet thee for a tower among my people. Fer. vi. 27. 
By his aid afpiring 


‘To fet himfelf in glory above his peers. Milten. 
She fets the bar that caufes all my pain; 
One gift refufed, makes all their bounty vain. Dryd. 


The lives of the revealers may be juftly enough fet over 
againft the revelation, to find whether they agree.  A:terb. 
2. To put into any condition, ftate, or pofture. i 
They thought the very difturbance of things eftablifhed an 
hire fufficient to fet them on work. Hooker. 
That man that fits within a monarch’s heart, 
Would he abufe the count’nance of the king, 
Alack! what mifchiefs might he /et abroach? Shakefp. 
Our princely gencral, 
Will give you audience; and whercin 
It {hall appear that your demands are juft, 
You fhall enjoy them; ev’ry thing fet off 
That might fo much as think you enemics. Shake/p. 
This prefent enterprize /et off his head, 
Ido not think a braver gentleman 


Is now alive. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Ye caufed every man his fervant, whom he had fet at li- 
berty, to return. Jer. xxxiv. 16. 
Every fabbath ye fhall /et it in order. Lev. xxiv. 8. 


lam come to ft a man at variance againft his father. Mat. 
Thou fhalt pour out into all thofe vellels, and fet afide that 


which is full. 2 Kings iv. 4. 
The beauty of his ornament he fet in majefty, but they 
made images ; thercfore have I fet it far from them. Ezek. 


The gates of thy land fhall be /et wide opea, Nah. iii. 13. 
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The fathers have eaten a four grape,.and theichildren’sitecth 
are fet on cdge. nt ME Seph EX Lege O- 
The tongue defilcth the whole body, and fettct on hire the 
courfe,of nature, and is fit on fire of hell. Mir taler 
The fhipping might be /et on work by fifhing, by tranf- 
portations from port to port. bacen. 
This wheel jet on going, did poar a war upon the Vene- 
tians with fuch a tempeft, as Padua and ‘Trevigi were taken 


from them. Bacen. 

That this may be done with the more advantages fome 

hours muft be fet apart for this cxamination. Duppa. 

Finding the river fordable at the fost of the bridge, he jit 

over his horfe. Hayward. 
Equal fuccefs had fet thefe champions high, 

And both refolv’d to conquer, or to die. Waller. 


Nothing renders a man fo inconfiderable; for it fets him 
above the meaner fort of company, and makes him, intole- 


rable to the better. Govern. of ne Tongue. 
Some are reclaimed by punifhment, and fome are /et right 
by good nature. s L'ifirange. 
The fire was form’d, fhe fets the kettle on. Dryd, 
Leda’s prefent came, 
To ruin Troy, and /et the world on flame. Dryd. 
Set calf betimes to {choo!, and Jet him be a 
Inftruéted there in rules of hufbandry. Dryd. 
Over labour’d with fo long a courfe, ; 
Tis time to fet at eafe the fmoking horfe. Dryd. 
The punifh’d crime fhall fet my foul at eafe, 
And murm’ring manes of my friend appeale. Lrjd. 


Jove call’d in hatte 
The fon of Maia with fevere decree, 
To kill the keeper, and to fet her frec. Pr; a. 
If fuch a tradition were at any time endeavoured to be /et 
on foot, it is not eafy to imagine how it fhould at firft gain 
entertainment. 3 Tiiotjon. 
When the father looks four on the child, every body elfe 
fhould put on the fame coldnefs, till forgivenefs afked, and a 
reformation of his fault has jet him right again, and reftored 
him to his former credit. Lecke on kducat. 
His pra&tice muft by no means crofs his precepts, unlefs he 
intend to fet him wrong. Locke on Educat. 
If the fear of abfolute and irrefiftible power fet it on upon 
the mind, the idea is likely to fiuk the deeper. Lecke. 
When he has once chofen it, itraifes defire that proportion- 
ably gives him uneafinefs which determines his will, and /cts 
him at work in purfuit of bis choice, on all occafians. Locke. 
This river, 
When nature’s felf lay ready to expire, 
Quench’d the dire flame that jét the world on fire.  Addi/- 
The many hofpitals every where erected, ferve rather to en- 
courage idlenefs in the pecple than to fet them at work, ddd. 
A couple of lovers agrecd at parting, to fet. afide one. half 
hour in the day to think of each other. Ad:l:f. 
Your fortunes place you far above the neceflity of learn- 
ing, but nothing can fet you above the ornament of it Felton. 
Their firft movement and imprefied motions demand the 
impulfe of an almighty hand to jet them agoing Cheyne. 
Men of quality look upon it as one of their diftinguifhing 
privileges, not to fet other people at cafe , with the lofs 3f the 
leaft of their own. Pepe. 
That the wheels were but fmall, may be guefled from a cuf- 
tom they have of taking them off, and Jetting them on. Pepr. 
Be frequent in fitting fuch caules at work, whofe effects 
you defire to know. Faits. 


3. To make motionlefs ; to fix immoveably. 


Struck with the fight, inanimate fhe {ecms, 
Set are her eyes, and motionlefs her limbs. Garth. 


4. To-fix; to ftate by fome rule. 


Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the bittereft 
terms; which the gentleman with a /et geiture and counte- 
nance ftill foberly related, until the ordinary, driven at laft 
into a mad rage, was fain to give over. Carew. 

The town of Bern has handfome fountains planted, at /ct 
diftances, from one end of the ftreets to the other.  Aadijon. 


5. To regulate; to adjuft. 


In court they determine the king’s good by his defires, 
which is a kind of jetting the fun by the dial. Suckling. 
God bears a different refpect to places fet apart and confe- 
crated to his worfhip, to what he bears to piaces deligned to 


common ufes. South. 

Our palates grow into a liking of the {cafoning and cookcry, 

which by cuftom they are /et to. Locke. 
He rules the church’s bleft dominions, 3 

And fets men’s faith by his opinions. Prior. 


Againft experience he believes, 
He argues againft demonftration 5 _ 
Plead’s when his reafon he deceives, 
And fets his judgment by his paflion. Prior. 
6. To fit to mufick; to adapt with notes. 
Set thy own fongs, and fing them to thy tute.. Dryden. 


2 Grief 


SET 


Grief he tames that fetters it in verfe; 

But when I| have done fo, 

Some manj his art or voice to fhow, 

Doth fet and fing my pain ; - ? 

And by delighting many, frees again £ 

Grief, which verfe did reftrain. Donne. J 

l had one day /éf the hundredth pfalm, and was finging the 
firit line, in order to put the congregation into the tune. sped?. 

. To plant, not fow. 

Whatfoever fruit ufeth to be fet upon a root or a flip, if it 
be fown, will degenerate. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
I proftrate fell, 

To fhrubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 


And jet the-bearded leek to'which I pray’d. Prior. 
8. To interfperfe or mark with any thing. 
As with ftars, their bodics all 
And wings were fet with eyes. ` Milton. 
2 High on their heads, with jewels richly fet, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Dryden. 


The body is fmooth on that end, and on this ’tis fèt with 
ridges round the point. H oodward. 
g. Vo reduce from a fraCtured or diflocated ftate. 
“Can honour fet toa leg? no: or an arm? no: honour hath 
no fkill in furgery then? no. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
‘Confidering what an orderly life I had led, I only com- 
manded that my arm and leg fhould be fet, and my body 
anointed with oil. G. Herbert. 
The fracture was of both the focils of the left leg: he had 
been in great pain from the time of the /etting. Wifeman, 
Credit is gained by courfe of time, and feldom recovers a 
ftrain; but if broken, is never well /et again. Temple. 
10. To fix the affetion; to determine the refolution. 
Set your affection on things above, not on things on the 


earth. Col. ili. 2. 
They fhould fet their hope in God, and not forget his 
works. : Pf. lxxviii. 7. 


Becaufe fentence againft an evil work is not executed 
fpeedily, the heart of men is fully fet in them to do evil. Eccl. 
; Set to work millions of {pinning worms, 

That in their green fhops weave the {mooth hair’d filk 


To deck her fons. Milt, 
Set not thy heart 
Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Milton. 
When we are well, our hearts are fet, 
1 Which way we care not, to be rich or great. Denham. 


= Our hearts are fo much fet upon the value of the benefits 

reccived, that we never think of the beftower. L’E/frange. 
Thefe bubbles of the fhalloweft, cmptieft forrow, 

~ Which children vent for toys, and women rain 
_ For any trifle their fond hearts are fet on..  Dryd. and Lee. 
Should we fet our hearts only upon thefe things, and be able 
to talte no pleafure but what is fenfual, we muft be extremely 
miferable when we come unto the other world, becaufe we 
fhould meet with nothing to entertain curfelves. Tillotfon. 


No fooner is one action difpatched, which we are fet upon, ` 


but another uneafinefs is ready to fet us on work. Locke. 

“Minds, altogether fet on trade and profit, often contract a 
certain narrownefs of temper. Addifon. 

Men take an ill natured pleafure in difappointing us in\what 
our hearts are moft fet upon. Addifon’s Speéiator. 

An Englifhman, who has any degree of reflection, cannot 
be better awakened to a fenfe of religion in general, than by 
_obferving how the minds of all mankind are fet upon this im- 
portant point, and how every naticn is attentive to the great 
bufinefs of their being. Addijon. 

I am much concerned when I fee young gentlemen of for- 
tune fo wholly fet upon pleafures, that they neglect all im- 
„provements in wifdom and knowledge. Addifon. 

11. To predetermine ; to fettle. 

We may ftill doubt whether the Lord, in fuch indifferent 
“ceremonies as thofe whereof we difpute, did frame his people 
of fit purpofe unto any utter diftimilitude with Egyptians, or 
with any other nation. Hooker. 

He remembers only the name of Conon, and forgets the 
other on fet purpofc, to fhew his country fwain was no great 
{cholar. Dryden. 

12. To eftablifh ; to appoint ; to fix. 

Of all helps for due performance of this fervice, the great- 
eft is that very /et and ftanding order itfelf, which, framed 
with common advice, hath for mattcr and form preicribed 

* whatfoever is herein publickly done. Moker. 

It pleafed the king to fend me, and I fet him atime. Neb. ii. 

Am Ia fea, or a whale, that thou /ette//a watch over me? 


Job vii. 12. 
Fe fetteth an end to darknefs, and fearchcth out all per- 
feSion Fob xxviii. 3. 


In fludics, whatfoever a man commandeth upon himfelf, 
let him jet hours for it; but whatfoever is agreeable tovhis na- 
tuze, let him take no care for any fet times: for his thoughts 
will Ay to it of themfelves, fo as the fpaccs of other bufinefs 

_ or fhudies will f.:fice. Bacon. 

For ufing fet and prefcribed forms, there is no doubt but 


13. To exhibit; to difplay ; to propofe. 


21. To fix the eyes, 


STOTI 


that wholfome words, being known, are apteft to excite judi- 
Cious and fervent affections. King Charles. 
His feed, when is not fet, fhall bruife my head. Milton. 
Though jet form of prayer be an abominasion, 
Set forms of petitions find: great approbation. Denham. 
Set places and fet hours are but parts of that worfhip we 
owe. South. 
That law cannot keep men from taking more ufe than you 
Jet, the want of money being that alone which regulates its 
price, will appear, if we contider how hard it is to fet a price 
upon unneceflary commodities; but how impofibleiit is to fet 
a rate upon victuals in a time of famine. Locke. 
Set him fuch a talk, to be done in fuch a time. Locke. 
As in the fubordinations of government the king is offended 
by any infults to an inferior magiftrate, fo the fovereign ruler 
of the univerfe is affronted by a breach of allegiance to thofe 
whom he has fet over us. Addtfon. 
Take /et times of meditating on what is future. Atterbury. 
Should a man go about, with never fo fet ftudy and defign, 
to defcribe fuch a natural form of the year as that which is at 
prefent eftablifhed, he could fcarcely ever do it in fo few 
words that were fo fit. IVcodward. 
With before. 
Through the variety of my reading, I fet before me many 


examples’ both of ancient and later times. Bacon. 
Rejeét not then what offer’d means: who knows 
But God hath /et before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facred houfe? Milton. 
Long has my foul defir’d this time and place, 
To fet before your fight your glorious race. Dryden. 


All that can be done is to Jet the thing before men, and to 

offer it to their choice. Tillotfon. 
A fpacious veil from his broad fhoulders flew, 

That fet th’ unhappy Phaeton to view: 

The flaming chariot and the fteeds it fhew'd, 

And the whole fable in the mantle glow’d. 

When his fortune fets before him all 

The pomps and pleafures that his foul can with, 

His rigid virtue will accept of none. Addifon’s Cato. 

He fupplics his not appearing in the prefent fcenc of action, 
by jetting his. character before us, and continually forcing his 
patience, prudence, and valour upon our obfervation. B» comme. 


Addiyin, 


14. Tovalue; to eftimate; to rate. 


Be you contented 
To havea fon fet your decrees at nought ? 
To pluck down juftice from your awful bench, 
To trip the courfe of law? Shakef. H IV. 
The backwardnefs. parents fhew in divulging their faults, 
will make them /ct a greater value on their credit themfelves, 
and teach them to be the more careful to preferve the good 
opinion of others. Locke. 
If we act by feveral broken views, and will not only be vir- 
tuous, but wealthy, popular, and every thing that has a value 
Jet upon it by the world, we fhall live and die in mifery, Addif. 
Have I not fèt at nought my noble birth, 
A fpotlefs fame, and an unblemifh’d race, 
The peace of innocence, and pride of virtue? 
My prodigality has giv'n thce all. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Though the fame fun, with all diffufive rays, 
Blufh in the rofe and in the diamend blaze, 
We prize the ftronger effort of his pow’r, 


And always /et the gem above the flow’r. Pope. 
15. To ftake at play. 
What fad diforders play begets ! 
Defp’rate and mad, at length he /éts 
Thofe darts, whofe points make gods adore. Prior. 


16. To offer a wager at dice to another. 


Who fets me elfe? I'll throw at all. Shakefp. RII. 


17. To Ax in metai. 


Think fo vaft a treafure as your fon 
Too great for any private man’s pofleflion ; 
And him too rich a jewel to be fet 
Jn vulgar metal, or vulgar ufe. Dryden. 
He may learn to cut, polifh, and fet precious ftones. Locke. 


18. To embarrafs; to diftrefs; to perplex. [This is ufed, I 


think, by miitake, for de/et: as, 
Adam, hard deft, replied. Mitton.) 
Thoʻe who raile popular murmurs and difcontents againit 
his majefty’s government, that they find fo very few and fo 
very improper occafions for them, fhew how hard they are 
fet in this particular, reprefent the bill as a grievance. Addi/- 


19. To fx in an artificial manner, fo as to produce a particular 


effect. 
The proud have laid afnare for me, they have fet gins, P 


20. To apply to fomething. 


Unto thy brother thou fhalt not lend upon ufury, that the 
Lord may blefs thee in all that thou /ette? thine hand to. Dent. 
With whate’er gall thou fev jt thyfelf to write 
Thy inoffenfive fatires never bite. t Dryden. 


1 will fet mine eycs upon them for gcod, and bring them 
again to this land. Fer. xxiv. 6. 


3) i Joy 


SET 


t i 
= a Joy falutes me when I fef 
My bleft eyes on Amoret. 
22. To offer for a price. 

These is nota more wicked thing than acovetous man; for 

fuch an one /etteth his own foul to fale. Erccluf. x. 9. 
23. To place in order; to frame. 

After it was framed, and ready to be fet together, he was, 
with infinite labour and charge, carried by land with camels, 
through that hot and fandy country, from Caire to Suetia. 

Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 


Water. 


24. To ftatioh ; to place. 
Ceenus has betray'd 
‘The bitter truths that our loofe court upbraid ; 
Your friend was /et upon you for a fpy, 


And on his witnefs you are doom’d to die. Dryden. 
25. To oppofe. 
Will you fet your wit to a fool’s? Shakefpeare. 


26. To bring toa fine edge: as, to /et a razor. 
27. To SET about. To apply to. 
T hey fhould make them play-games, or endeavour it, and 
At themfelves absut it. Locke. 
25. To Ser againji. To place in a ftate of enmity or oppofition. 
The terrors of God do jet themfelves in array again/? me. 
Fob vi. 4. 

The king of Babylon fet himfelf againft Jerufalem. Ezek. 

The devil hath reafon to jet himfelf again/? it; for nothing is 
more deltructive to him than a foul armed with prayer. Duppa. 

There fhould be fuch a being as affifts us againft our worft 
encmies, and comforts us under our fharpeft fufferings, when 
all other things fit themfelves againff us. Til otfon, 

2G. To SET againfi. To oppofe; to place in rhetorical oppo- 
fition. ; 

This perifhing of the world in a deluge is fet again/?, or 
compared with, the perihing of the world in the conflagra- 
tion. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

30. To Set afart. To negleé for a feafon. 

They highly commended his forwardnefs, and all cther 
matters for that time fet afart. Knoles. 

3t. Fo Ser afide. To omit for the prefent. 

Set your knighthood and your foldierfhip a/ide, and give me 
leave to tell you that you lie in your throat. Shake/p. H. IV. 

In 1585 followed the profperous expedition of Drake and 
Carlile into the Weft Indies; in the which I fet afide the 
taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hifpaniola, as furprizes 
rather than encounters. Bacon. 

My higheft intereft is not to be deceived about thefe mat- 
ters; therefore, /etting afide all other confiderations, I will en- 
deavour to know the truth, and yield to that. Tillotfon. 

32 ToSer afide. To reject. 

I'll look into the pretenfions of each, and fhew upon what 
ground “tis that I cmbrace that of the deluge, and fet afide all 
the reft. Woodward's Nat. Hiflory. 

No longer now does my neglected mind 

Its wonted ftores and old ideas find : 

Fix’d judgment there no longer does abide, 

To tafe the true, or fet the falfe afide. 

33- To Sex afide. To abrogate; to annul. 

Several innovations, made to the detriment of the Englith 


Prior. 


merchant, are now intirely fet afide. Addifon. 
There may be 
Reafons of fo much pow’r and cogent force, 
As may ev’n fet afide this right of birth: 
If fons have rights, yet fathers have ’em too. Riwe. 


He fhows. what abfurdities follow upon fuch a fuppofition, 
and the greater thofe abfurdities are, the more ftrongly do they 
evince the falfity of that fuppofition from whence they fow, 
and confequently the truth of the do&trine fet afide by that 
fuppofition. Atterbury. 

34. ZoSrr by. To regard; to eftcem. 

David behaved himfelf more wifely than all, fo that his 

name was much fet dy. t Sa. xviii. 30. 
35. To Ser by. To rejcét or omit for the prefent. 

You fhall hardly edify me, that thofe nations might not, by 
the law of hature, have been fubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral virtue; though the propagation of the 
faith, whereof we fhall {peak in the proper place, were fet by, 
and'not made part of the cafe. Bacon. 

3%. To Set down. To mention; to explain; to relate in 
whiting. 

They have fet down, that a rofe fet by garlick is fweeter, 
becaufe the more fetid juice goeth into the garlick. Bacon. 

Sume rules were to be fet down for the government of the 
army, Clarendon. 

I hall fet down an account of a difcourfe I chanced to have 
with one of thefe rural {tatefmen. Addifon. 

37. To Ser diwn. "To regilter or note in any book or paper ; 
to put in writing, 

Let thofe that play your clowns fpeak no more than is fet 
down for them. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Every man, carcful of virtuous converfation, fludious of 
fcripture, and given unto any abftinence ind 


; tet, Was /et down 
in his calendar of fulpected Prifcilianitts. j j 


Hoaker. 


Salas E 
Take : 

One half of my commifion, and fet down poen 

As beft thou art experienc’d, fince thou know'ft ; 

Thy country’s ftrength and weaknefs. Shak Coriolanus. 

The reafons that led me into the meaning which prevailed 
on my mind, are fet dwn. | Lecke. 

An eminent initance of this, to flew what ufe can do, I 
fhall fet down. P Locke. 

I cannot forbear fetting down the beautiful defcription Cliu- 
dian has made of a wild beatt, newly brought from the woods, 
and making its firft appearance in a full amphitheatre. Addi/on. 

38. To Ser down. To fix on a refolve. oå 

Finding him fo refolutely /et down, that he was neither by 
fair nor foul means, but only by force, to be removed out of 
his town, he inclofed the fame round. Knoles. 

39. To SET down. ‘To fix; to eftablith. 

This law we may name eternal, being that order which God 
before all others hath fet down with himfelf, for himfelf to do 
all things by. looker. 

40. To SeT forth. To publifh; to promulgate; to make ap- 
pear. 
My willing love, » A?) 

The rather by thefe arguments of fear, 7z 

Set forth in your purfuit. Shakef, Twelfth Nigkt. 

The poems, which have been fv til fet forth under his name, 
are as he firt writ them. Fuller. 

41. To SET forth. To raile; to fend out. l 

Our merchants, to their great charges, fet ferth fleets to 
defcry the feas. bbor. 

‘The Venetian admiral had a fleet of fixty gallies, fet forth 
by the Venetians. Knalles’s Hif. of the Lurks. 

They agreed, all with one confent, at a prefixed day, to 
fend unto Vienna fuch warlike forces, as they had in any 
time before jét forth, for the defence of the Chriftian religion. 

Knolles's Fifiory of the Tu: ks- 
When poor Rutilus fpends all his worth, 

In hopes of /etting one good dinner forth, 

*Tis downright madnefs. 

42. To SET forth. To difplay ; to explain. 

As for words to jet forth fuch lewdnefs, it is not hard for 
them to give a goodly and painted fhew thereunto, borrowed 
even from the praifes proper to virtue. Spenfer. 

So little have thefe falfe colours difhonoured painting, that 
they have only ferved to fet forth her praife, and to make her 
merit further known. Dryden's Dujrejniy. 

43. To SET forth. To arrange ; to place in order. 
Up higher to the plain, where we'll fet forth ; 

In beft appointment all our regiments. Shakeff. K. Joha. 

44. To SET forth. To fhow; to exhibit. 

To render our errours more monftrous, and what unto a 
miracle fets forth the patience of God, he hath endeavoured to 
make the world believe he was God himéfelf. Browne. 

Whereas it is commonly fet forth green or yellow, it is in- 
clining to white. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

To fet forth great things by fmall. Milton. 

The two humours of a chearful truft in providence, and a 
fufpicious diffidence of it, are very well fet forth here for our 
inftruction. L'Eftrange. 

45. To SET forward. Toadvance; to promote. 

They yield that reading may fet forward, but not begin the 
work of falvation. Hooker. 

Amongft them there are not thofc helps which others have, 
to fet them forward in the way of life. Hosker. 

In the external form of religion, fuch things as are appa- 
rently or can be fufficiently proved effectual, and generally fit 
to fet forward godlinefs, either as betokening the grcatnefs of 
God, or as befeeming the dignity of religion, or’as concur- 
ing with celeftial impreffions in the minds of men, may be re- 
verently thought of. Hooker. 

They mar my path, they /et forward my calamity. Job. 

Dung or chalk, applied feafonably to the roots of trees, doth 
fet them forwards. Bacon's Nat. Hijtory. 

46. To SET in. To put in a way to begin. 
If you pleafe to affift and fet me in, I will recolle&t my- 
felf. i Colier. 
47. To SeT of. To decorate; to recommend; to adorn; to 
embellifh. It anfwers to the French relever. 
Like bright metal on a fullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall fhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, a 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it of. Shak. HIN. 

The prince put thee into my fervice for no cther realon 
than to fet me off. Stakeip. ftenry IV. 

Negleét not the examples of thofe that have carried them- 
felves ill in the fame place; not to fet of thyfelf by taxing their 


yee 


Dryden's Juvenal, 


memory, but to direct thyfelf what to avoid. Bacon. 
May you be happy, and your forrows paft 
Set off thofe joys | with may ever latt. Waller. 


The figures of the groupes muft contrat each other-b 
their feveral pofitions: thus ina play fome characters muft be 
raifed to oppofe others, and to fer them 4f. Dryden. 


The 


SET 


The men, whofe hearts are aimed at, are the occafion that 
one part of the face lies under a kind of difguife, while the 
other is fu much fet of, and adorned by the owner. Addifon. 

Their women are perfect miftrefles in fhewing themiclves 
to the beft advantage; they are always gay and fprightly, and 
jet off the worft faces with the beft airs. Addifon. 

The general good fenfe and worthinefs of his character, 
makes his friends obferve thefe little fingularitics as foils, that 
rather fet off than blemifh his good qualities. Addif-n. 

The work will never take, if it is not fet cf? with proper 
{cencs. Addifon. 

Claudian fers off his defcription of the Eridanus with all the 
poctical ftories. Addifon on Italy. 

48. Te SET on or up:ne To animate; to inftigate ; to incite. 

You had either never attempted this change, fet on with 

hope, or never difcovered it, ftopt with difpair. Sidney. 
He upbraids Iago, that he made him 

Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 

‘That I was caft; and even now he fpake 

lago fet him cn. Shakefp. Othe'lo. 

Thou, traitor, haft Jet on thy wife to this. Shakcfpeare. 

Baruch /etteth thee on againft us, to deliver us unto the 
Chaldeans. Jer. xliii 3. 

He fho::ld be thought to be mad, or jet on and employed by 
his own or the malice of other men to abufe the duke. Claren. 

In oppofition fits 
Grim death, my fon and foe, who fets them on. Milton. 
The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces againft an infulting bafenefs, when backed with 
greatnefs and /et on by mifinformation. South's Serm. 

The kill ufed in dreffing up power, will ferve only to 
give a greater edge to man’s natural ambition: what can this 
do but /et men on the more eagerly to {cramble ? Locke. 

A prince’s court introduces a kind of luxury, that fets every 
particular perfon «psn making a higher figure than is confiftent 
with his revenue. Addifon. 

49. To SET on or upon. To attack; to aflault. 

There you miffing me, I was taken up by pyrates, who 
putting me under board prifoner, prefently Jet upon another 
fhip, and maintaining a long fight, in the end put them all to 

_ the fword. Sidney. 
‘Caffio hath here been. fet on in the dark : 

He’s aloft flain, and Rodorigo dead. Shakef. Othello. 

So other foes may fct upon our back. Shake/p. H. VI. 

Alphonfus, captain of another of the galleys, fuffering his 
men to firaggie too far into the land, was fet upon by a Turk- 
ifh pyratc, and taken, Knolles. 

Cf one hundred {hips there came fcarce thirty to work: how- 
teit with them, and fuch as came daily in, we /et upon them, 
and gave them the chace. Bacon's War with Spain. 

‘If Thad been fet upon by villains, I would have redeemed 
-that evil by this which I now fuffer. Taylr. 

When once Iam, fet upon, ’twill, be too late to be whetting 
when I thould be fighting. LL firange. 

When fome riva! power invades a right, 


58. To SET out. 
59. To SET up. 


SET 


Barbaroffa, in his difcourfes concerning the conquctt of 
Africk, /et him out as a moft fit inftrument for fubduing the 
kingdom of Tunis. Knoles, 

1 could fet out that beft fide of Luther, which our author, in 
the picture he has given us of him, has thrown into fhade, 
that he might place a fuppofed deformity more in view. /tterb. 
‘To fhow ; to prove. 

‘Thofe very reafons fet out how heinous his fin was. Atterb. 
To erect ; to eftablifli newly. 

There are many excellent inftitutions of charity lately fet 
up, and which deferve all manner of encouragement, particu- 
larly thofe which relate to the careful and pious education of 
poor children. Atterbury’ Sermons. 

Who could not win the miftrefs, woo’d the maid, 

Set up themfelves, and drove a fep’rate trade. 


Pope. 


60. To SET up. To build; to ere&. 


Their ancient habitations they neglect, 
And fet up new: then, if the echo like not ; 
In fuch a room, they pluck down thofe. Ben. Fohnfon’s Catil. 
Jacob took the ftone, that he had for his pillow, and fet it 
up for a pillar. Gen. xxviii. 18. 
Saul /et him up a place, and is pafled on, and gone down 
to Gilgal. I Sa. xv. 12. 
Such delight hath God in men 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchfafes 
Among them to fet up his tabernacle. Miiton’s Puradije Lof. 
Images were not fet up or worfhipped among the heathens, 
becaufe they fuppofed the gods to be like them.  Strliingfieet. 
Statues were jet up to all thofe who had made themfelves 
eminent for any noble a¢:ion. Dryden. 
1 fhall fhew you how to fet up a forge, and what tcols you 
muft ufe. Moxon s Mech. Exer. 
Patrons, who fneak from living worth to dead, 


With-hold the penfion, and fet up the head. Pope. 


61. To SET up. TVoraife; to exalt; to put in power. 


He was fkilful enough to have lived ftill, if knowledge 
could be fet up againft mortality. Shakefpeare. 
I'll tranflate the kingdom from the houfe of Saul, and /et up 
the throne of David over Ifracl. 2 Sa. iii. 10. 
Of thofe that lead thefe parties, if you could take off the 
major number, the leffer would govern; nay, if you could 
take off all, they wouid fet up one, and fo!low him. Suckling. 
Homer took all occafions of jetting up his own countrymen 
the Grecians, and of undervaluing the Trojan chiefs. Dryd. 
Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it cannot, be 
fuppofed innate; it being impoffible that men fhould, without 
fhame or fear, ferenely break a rule which they could not but 
evidently know that Cod had fet up. Locke. 


62. To SET up. To place in view. 


He hath taken me by my neck, fhaken me to pieces, and 
f:t me up for his mark. Fob xvi.a2. 
Scarecrow’s are fet up to keep birds from corn and fruit. Bac. 
Thy father’s merit fets thee up to view, 
And fhows thee in the faireft point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults confpicuous. 


Addifon: 


‘ a Flies /ct on flies, and turtles turtles fight. Garths Dipenf. 
50. To SET on. To employ as ina tafk. 

_ Seton thy wife t° obferve. Shakefp Othello. 
51. To SET on or upon. . To fix the.attention ; to determine to 
sd any thing with fettled and full refolution: 

“It becomes a true lover to have your heart more fet uton her 
> good than your own, and to bear, a tenderer refpe& to her 


63. To SET up. To place in repofe ; to fix; to reft. 

Whilft we fet up our hopes here, we do not fo ferioufly, as 
we ought, confider that God has provided. another and better 
place for us. Wake. 

64. To Set up. To raife by the voice. 
My right eye itches, fome good lucktis near ; ? 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear ; 


honour than your fatisfaction. Sidney. Dll fet up fucha note as dhe fhall hear. Dryden. y 
TW. Some I found wond'rous harfh, 65. To SET ub. To advance; to propofe to reception. 
~ Contemptuous, proud, fet on revenge and fpite, Milton. The authors that /et up this opinion were not themfelves 


52: Ta SET out. To affign; to allot. 
>. The reft, unable:to' ferve any longer, or willing to fall to 
ia thrift, fhould be. placed in part of, the lands by them,won, at 
better rate than others, towhom the fame fhall be fetrout, Spenj: 
_, The.fquaring of a man’s thoughts ito the lot. that, provi- 
_ dencevhas fet out for him is a blefing. L’ Eflrange, 
53- To SET out... To publifh. | 
>. Ewill ufe no other authority than that excellent proclama- 
«tion fet out by the.king in the firit year of his reign, and an- 
nexed before the book of Common Prayer. Bacon. 
~ „If iall fhould be fet out. to the world by an angry whig, the 


fatished with it. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
66. To SET up. To raifeto a fufficient fortune. 
Ina foldier’s life there’s honour to be got, and one lucky hit 
Jets up aman for ever. L’Efirange. 
ToSET. v. n. 
1. Tofall below the horizon, as the fun at evening. 
The fun was fet. Gen. xxviii. rr. 
Whereas the Jetting of the pleiades and feven ftars is de- 
figned the term of Autumn and the beginning of Winter, unto 
fome latitudes thefe ftars do never fet... » Browns Vulvar Err. 
That fun once fet, a thoufand meaner {tars 


__. confequence muft be a confinementiof our friend for. fome Gave a dim light to violence and wars. Wallr. 
months more to his garret. : i o Swift. Now the latter. watch of wafting night, 
54. To SET out. To mark, by boundaries or diftin@ions of And fetting ftars, to kindly reft invite. Dryden’s Ær, 


{pace. 

.., Time and place, taken. thus for determinate portions of 
a thofe infinite abyfles of {pace and.duration, fet cut, or fuppofed 
„ito, be diftinguithed from the reft by known boundaries, have 
a €ach a twofold acceptation. Locke. 
55» To SET out, To adorn; to embellith. 

An ugly woman, in a rich habit fet out with jewels, nothing 
dcan beconie. mod 1 Dryden. 
50. To SRT, cut.. To raife; to equip. hon 
_ The Venetians pretend they could jet out, in. cafe of great 
neceffity, thirty men of war, a hundred galltes, “and. ten 3: To be extinguifhed or darkened, as the {un at nicht. 


~ Baleaffes. Addtfon on Italy, Ahijah could not fee; for his cyes w by reafon of his 
57- 40 SET out. To fhow; to difplays to recommend. age. i A ada M i KAA 4 


so 


Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
When pale Orion /ets in wintry rain, 
Than ftand thefe.troops. 

My eyes no object met, . 
But diftant fkies that in the ocean fet. Dryden's Ind. E Ms 
‘The Julian eagles here their wings difplay, 

And there like /etting tars the Decii lay. Gar}; 
2. ‘1’ be fixed hard. hat Snipa 
A gathering, and fetring of the fpirits: topether to’ refift 
maketh the teeth to /et hard one againft cartel Bacon. 


Dryden's E nè 
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4. To fit mufick to words. 
That I might fing it, madam, to a tune, 

Give me a note: your ladyfhip can jet. 

—As little by fuch toys as may be pofhible. 

5. To become not fuid. 

“Uhat fluid fubftance in a few minutes begins to fet, as the 
tradefinen fpeak; that is, to exchange its fluidity for firm- 
nefs. Boyle. 

6. To begin a journey. 
5 Ko EnA land, 
And folemnly fee him fet on to London. Shake. H. V. 
On Wednefday next, Harry, thou flialt fet forward ; 
On Thurfday we ourfelves will march. Shakujpearc. 
The king is Jet from London, and the fcene 
Is now tranfported to Southampton. Shakef. Hen. V. 
7. To go, or pals, or put one’s felf into any ftate or pollure. 
The faithlefs pirate foon will /et to fea, 
And bear the royal virgin far away. 
When fets he forward ? 

—He is near at hand. Driden’s Ind. Emp. 

He with forty of his gullies, in moft warlike manner ap- 
pointed, /et forward with Solyman’s ambaffador towards Con- 
ftantinople. cnolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

8. To catch birds with a dog that fets them, that is, lies down 
and poirt: them out ; and witha large net. 

When I go a hawking or fetting, I think myfelf beholden 
to him that affures me, that in fuch a field there is a covey of 


Shakefpcare. 


Dryden. 


partridges. Boyle, 
g. To plant, not fow. 
In gard’ning ne'er this rule forget, 
To fow dry, and fet wet. Old Proverb. 


10. It is commonly ufed in converfation for /it, which, though 
undoubtedly barbarous, is fometimes found in authors. 
If they /et down before’s, “fore they remove, 

Bring up your army. 

11. To apply one’s felf. 

If he /es induftrioufly and fincerely to perform the com- 
mands of Chrift, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
fhall prove fuccefsful to him. Hammond. 

12. To SET about. To fall to; to begin. 

We find it mo# hard to convince them, that it is neceflary 
now, at this very prefent, to fet about it: we are thought a 
little too hot and hafty, when we prefs wicked men to leave 
their fins to-day, as long as they have fo much time before 
them to do it in. Calamy’s Sermons. 

How prepofterous is it, never to fet about works of charity, 
whilft we ourfelves can fee them performed ? Atterbury. 

13. YoSer in. To fix ina particular ftate. 

When the weather was fet in to be very bad, I have taken 
a whole day’s journey to fee a gallery furnifhed by great maf- 
ters. Add:fon’s Speéator. 

As November fet in with keen frofts, fo they continued 
through the whole of that month, without any other altera- 
tion than freezing with more or lefs feverity, as the winds 
changed. Ellis’s Voyage. 

A form accordingly happened the following day; for a 
fouthern monfoon began to jet in. Gulliver's Travels. 

14. To SET on or upon. To begina march, journey, or enter- 
prize. 


Shake/peare. 


Be’t your charge 

To fee perform’d the tenor of our word: 

Set on. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

He that would {crioufly fet upon the fearch of truth, ought 
to prepare his mind with a love of it. Locke. 

The underftanding would prefently obtain the knowledge 
it is about, and then fet upon fome new inquiry. Locke. 

ts. To Sev on^ To make an attack. 
Hence every leader to his charge ; 
For on their anfwer we will fet on them. 
16. To Ser out. To have beginning. 

If any invifible cafualty there be, it is queftionable-whether 
its activity only fèt cut at our nativity, and began not rather in 
the womb. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

The dazzling luftre to abate, 
He fet not out in all his pomp and ftate, 
Clad inthe mildeft lightning. 
t>. To SeT out. ‘Vo begin a journey. 

At their fetting out they muft have their commifion from 

the king. Bacon. 
I thall put you in mind where you promifed to fet out, or 
begin your Art ftage. Hammond. 
. Me thou think’ft notflow, 

Who fince the morning--hour fet out from heav’n, 

Where Gad refides, and ere mid-day-arriv’d 

In Eden. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

My foul.then mov'd the quicker pace ; 
Your’s firlt fet ont, mine reach'd her in the race. Dryden. 
ioe Thefe do@rines, laid down for foundations of any feience, 
-were Called principles, as the begitinings from which we muft 
fet cut, and look no farther backwards. Locke. 


Shak. Hen. IV. 
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He that /ets out upon weak legs will not only go farther, but 
grow ftronger too, than one who with firm limbs only fits 
{till Locke. 

For thefe reafons I fhal! fet out for London to-morrow. /dd. 

Look no more on man in the firft ftage of his exiftence, 
in his fetting out for eternity. Addifon. 

If we flacken our arms, and drop our oars, we fhall be hur- 
ried back to the place from whence we firft jet out.  Addifon. 

18. To Ser cut. “fo begin the world. 
Eudoxus, at his firft fetting out, threw himfelf into court. 
Aadifen’s Spectator. 

Eugenio jet out from the fame univerfity, and about the 

fame time with Corufodes. Swift. 
19. To Ser to. To apply himfelf to. 

l may appeal to fome, who have made this thcir bufinefs, 
whether it go not againft the hair with them to fet to any thing 
elfc. Government of the Tongue. 

20. Jo SeT up. To begina trade openly. 

We have ftock enough to fet up with, capable of infinite 
advancement, and yet no lefs capable of total decay. 

Decay of Piety. 

A man of a clear reputation, though his bark be fplit, yet 
he faves his cargo ; has fomething left towards /etting up again, 
and fo is in capacity of receiving benefit not only from his 
own induftry, but the friendfhip of others. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Thofe who have once made their court to thofe miitrefles 
without portions, the mufes, are never like to /et up for for- 
tunes. Pope. 

This habit of writing and difcourfing was acquired during 
my apprenticefhip in London, and a long refidence there after 
I had fet up for myfelf. Swift. 

21. To SeT up. Tobegin a proje&t of advantage. 

Eumenes, one of Alexander’s captains, jetting up for him- 
felf after the death of his mafter, perfuaded his principal offi- 
cers to lend him great fums; after which they were forced to 
follow him for their own fecurity. Arbuthn:t. 

A feverc treatment might tempt them to fet vp for a repub- 
lick. Addt,on on Italy. 

22. To SeT vp. To profefs publickly. 
Scow’ring the watch grows out of fafhion wit; 

Now we f:t up for tilting in the pit. 

Can Polyphemus, or Antiphates, 

Who gorge themfelves with man, 

Set up to teach humanity, and give, 

By their example, rules for us to live? Dryd. Juvenal. 

It is found by experience, that thofe men who fet up for 
morality, without regard to religion, are generally but vir- 
tuous in part. Swift. 

Ser. part. acj. [from the verb.] Regular; not lax; made in 
confequence of fome formal rule. 
Rude am I in my fpeech, 
And little blefs’d with the /et phrafe of peace. Shak. Othello. 
Th’ indi&ment of the good lord Haftings, 
In a fet hand fairly is ingrofs’d. Shakef. Richard III. 
He would noz perform that fervice by the hazard of one fet 


Dryden. 


battle, but by dallying off the time. Knoiles. 
Set {peeches, and a formal tale, 
With none but ftatefmen and grave fools prevail. Dryden. 
In ten fet battles have we driv’n back 
Thefe heathen Saxons, and regain’d our earth. Dryden. 


What we hear in converfation has this general advantage 
over fet difcourfes, that in the latter we are apt to attend more 
to the beauty and elegance of the compofure than to the mat- 
ter delivered, Koger's. 

Set. 2. /. [ from the verb. J 
1. A number of things fuited to each other ; a number of things 
of which one cannot conveniently be feparated from the reft. 

Senfations and paffions feem to depend upon a particular /et 
of motions. Collier. 

All corpufcles of the fame fet or kind agree in every 
thing. Woodward. 

’Tis not a fet of features or complexion, 

The tincture of a fkin, that I admire. Add: fon. 

I thall here lay together a new jet of remarks, and obferve 
the artifices of our enemies to raife fuch prejudices.  Addz/on. 

Homer introduced» that monftrous character to fhow the 


marvellous, and paint itin a new fet of colours. Broome. 
He muft change his comrades ; 
In half the time he talks them round, 
There muft another /et be found. Swift. 


They refer to thofe criticks who are partial to fome parti- 
cular fet of writers to the prejudice of others. Pore. 
Perhaps there is'no man, nor fet of men, upon earth, 
whofe fentiments I intirely follow. Watts. 
2. Any thing not fown, but put in a ftate of fome growth into 
the’ground. l tO Reg : 
‘Tis raifed by /ets or berries, like white thorn, ‘and lies the 
fame time in the ground: Maertimer's Hushandry. 
< The apparent fall ofthe fun, or other bodies of Heaven, 
below the horizon. 


The 
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The weary fun hath made a golden /et ; 
And, by the bright track of his firy car, 
Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. 

When the battle’s loft and won. 
—That will be ere fet of fun. Shakef. Macheth, 
Before fet of fun that day, I hope to reach my Winter- 

quarters. Atterbury to Pepe. 
4. A wager at dice. 
That was but civil war, an equal fr, 


Shak. Re JER 


Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. Dryden. 
5. A game. 
Have I not here the beft cards for the game, 
To win this eafy match plaid for a crown? 
And fhall I now give o’er the yielded fet ? Shakefpcare, 


When we have match’d our rackets to thefe balls, 
We will, in France, play a fet 
Shall {trike his father's crown into the hazard. Skak. H. V. 
Sera'ceous. adj. [ feta, Latin. ] Briftly; fet with ftrong 
hairs ; confifting of ftrong hairs. 

The parent infect, with its Riff fetaceous tail, terebrates the 
rib of the leaf when tender, and makes way for its egg into 
the very pith. Derham. 

Se‘ron. n.f: [ feton, French, from feta, Latin.] 

A feton is made when the fkin is taken up with a needle, 
and the wound kept open by a twift of filk or hair, that hu- 
mours may vent themfelvcs. Farriers call this operation in 


cattle rowelling. Quin-y. 
I made a feton to give a vent to the humour. Wijeman. 


If the finus be of great length depending, make a perfora- 
tion in the lower part by a feten-needle with a twitted filk. 
Wijeman's Surgery. 
SFTTE'E. n.f. A large long feat with a back to it. 
SETTER. 2./. [from /et.] 
1. One who fets. 

When he was gone I caft this book away : I could not look 
upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him who was 
the only /etter on to do it. Ajcham. 

Shamelefs Warwick, peace ! 
Proud /etter up and puller down of kings! Shakef. H. VI. 
He feemeth to be a fetter forth of ftrange gods. “As xvii. 
2. A dog who beats the held, and points the bird for the fportf- 
men. 
3- A man who performs the office of a fetting dog, or finds out 
perfons to be plundered. 
Another fet of men are the devil’s fetters, who continually 
“beat their brains how to draw in fome innocent unguarded 
heir into their hellifh net, learning his humour, prying into 
his circumftances, and obferving his weak fide. South. 
Se’TTERWORT. n.f. An herb; a fpecies of hellebore. 
SETTING Dog. n.f. [cane fentacchione, Ital. fe:ting and dog.] 
A dog taught to find game, and point it out to the fportfman. 
Will. obliges young heirs with a fetting dog he has made 
~~ himfelf. Addijon. 
SETTLE. x. f. [precol, Sax.] A feat; a tench; fomething 
~to fit on. f 
From the bottom to the lower fettle fhall be two cubits, 
Ezek. xliii. 14. 
The man, their hearty welcome firft expreft, 
A common fettle drew for either gueft, 
Inviting each his weary limbs to reft. 
To SETTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
t. To place in any certain ftate after a time of flu&tuation or 
difturbance. : 

I will fettle you after your old eftates, and will do better 
-unto you than at your beginnings. Ezek. xxxvi. 11. 
l In hope to find 

Better abode, and my afflicted powers 

To fettle here. 

2. To fix in any way of life. 
The father thought the time drew on 

Of fettling in the world his only fon, 

3. To fix in any place. 
i Settl’d in his face I fee 
+ Sad refolution. 
4. To eftablifh ; to confirm. 
4 Juftice fubmitted to what Abra pleas’d 
Her will alone could fettle or revoke, 
» And law was fix’d by what fhe lateft fpoke. 
ç. To determine; to affirm; to free from ambiguity. 

This exactnefs will be judged troublefome, and therefore 

< moft men will think they may be excufed from fettling the 
complex ideas of mixed modes fo precifely in their minds. 
$ ; Locke. 
~ Medals give a'very great light to hiftory, in confirming 
fuch paffages as are truc in old authors, and /ett/ing fuch as are 
© | told after different manners. Addifon. 
6. Tofix; to make certain or unchangeable. 
; His banifh’d gods reftor’d to rites divine, 
And jetti’d fure fucceffion in his line. Dryden's, Æn: 
If you wiil’not take fome care to fettle our language, and 


Dryden. ) 
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put it into a ftate of continuance, your memory fhall not be 
preferved above an hundred years, further than by imperfect 
tradition. : Swift. 

7. To fix; not to fuffer to continue doubtful in opinion, or de- 
fultory and wavering in conduct. 

This, by a fettled habit in things, whereof we have fre- 
quent experience, is performed fo quick, that we take thar for 
the perception of our fenfation which is an idea formcd by 
our judgment. , Locke. 

A pamphlet that talks of flavery, France, and the pre- 
tender; they defire no more: it will Jettie the wavering, and 
confirm the doubtful. Swift. 

8. To make clofe or compact. 

Cover ant-hills up, tiat the rain may /ett/e the turf bcfore 

the Spring. Mao timer’s Husbandry. 
9. To fix unalicnably by legal fanctions. 

I have given him the parfonage of the parifh, and, becaufe 
I know his value, have /ettled upon him a good annuity for 
life. Addifon's Spectator. 

10. To fix infeparably. 

Exalt your paffion by direéting and /ettling it upon an object, 
the due contemplation of whofe lovelincfs may cure perfecily 
all hurts received from mortal beauty. Beye. 

11. To afte&t fo as that the dregs or impurities fink to the 
bottom. 
So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air; 

So working feas fettle and purge the wine. 

12. To compofe; to put into a ftate of calmnefs. 

When thou art /ettling thyfelf'to thy devotions, imagine 
thou heareft thy Saviour calling to thee, as he did to Martha, 
Why art thou fo careful ? Duppa. 

To SE’TTLE. v. n. > 
1. To fubfide; to fink to the bottom and repofe there. 
This is mere moral babble, and direét 

Againft the canon laws of our foundation: 

I muft not fuffer this; yet "tis the lees 

And /ett‘ings of a melancholy blood. Miiton. 

2: To lofe motion or fermentation; to depofite fæces at the 
bottom. 
Your fury then boil’d upward to a foam; 

But fince this meflage came, you fink and /ettle, 

As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. Dryden. 

A government, upon fuch occafions, is always thick before 
it fertles. Addifon’s Freeboider. 

3- To fix one’s felf; to eftablith a refidence. 

The Spineta>, defcended from the Pelefgi, /ettled at the 

mouth of the river Po. Arbuthnot. 
4. To chufe a method of life; to eftablith a domeftick ftate. 
As people marry now, and fettle, 

Fierce love abates his ufual mettle ; 

Worldly defires, and houfhold Cares, 

Difturb the godhead’s foft affairs. 

5. To become fixed fo as not to change. 

The wind came about and Jettled in the Weft, fo as we 
could make no way. Bacon. 

6. To quit an irregular and defultory for a methodical life. 
7- To take any lafting ftate. 

That country became a gained ground by the mud brought 
down by the Nilus, which /ettled by degrees into a firm 
land. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

According to laws eftablifhed by the divine wifdom, it was 
wrought by degrees from one form into another, ’till it fettled 
at length into an habitable earth. Durnet. 

Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is whitith: by 
the force of circulation it runs through all the intermediate 
colours, ’till it Jettles in an intenfe red. Arbuthnot, 

8. To reft; to repofe. 
When time hath worn out their natural vanity, and taughe 
them difcretion, their fondnefs fetties on its proper object. Spec? 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen’ weapon lies, 
And thades eternal fettle o’er his eycs. 
9. To grow calm. 
"Till the fury of his highnefs fettle, 
Come not before him. Shake/peare’s Winter's. Tale. 
10. To make a jointure for a wife 
He fighs with moft fuccefs that /ettles well. 
tt. To-crack as work finks. 

One part being moift, and the other dry, occafions.its fet- 
tling more in one place than another, which caufes cracks and 
Jettlings in the wall. Mortimer’s Husbandry, 

SE'TTLEDNESS: n. /. [from fettle.) The ftate of being fettled ; 
confirmed {tate.. 

What one party thought .to rivet to a fettlednefs by the 
ftrength and influence-of the Scots, that the other rejects and 
contemns. l King Charles. 

SETTLEMENT m f. [from /ettle.] a i 
1. The act of fettling; the ftate of being fettled, 
2. The act of giving pofleffion by legal fanGion: 

My flocks, my fields, nly woods, | my paftures take, 

With fettlement as good as law can make. Dryden. 
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3. A jointure granted toa wife. 
Strephon figh’d fo loud and ftrong, 
He blew a fettlement along 5 
And bravely drove his rivals down 
With coach and fix, and houfe in town. Swift. 
4. Subfidence; dregs. 
Fullers earth left a thick fetilement. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
5. Act of quitting a roving for a domeftick and methodical 
life. 
Every man living has a defign in his head upon wealth, 
power, or jétticment in the world. L’ Eflrange. 
6. A colony ; a place where a colony is eftablifhed. 
Se’rwat. n.f. An herb. 
SE'VEN. adj. [reoron, Saxon. ] ow. TA 
1. Four and three; one more than fix. It is commonly ufed in 
poetry as one fyllable. ays 
Let ev’ry man be matter of his time 
Till feven at night. Shake/p. Macheth. 
Of every clean beaft thou fhalt take to thee by /evens. Gen. 
Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is faid, he overthrew and 
cruelly murdered, with his feven children. Raleigh, 
Sev’n bullocks, yet unyok’d, for Phoebus chufe ; 
And for Diana fev'n un{potted ewes. Dryden's Æn. 
Se’vENFOLD. adj. [even and foid.) Repeated feven times; 
having feven doubles. 
Upon this dreadful beaft with /evenfold head, 
He fet the falfe Duefla for more awe and dread. Fa. Queen. 
The fevenfold fhield of Ajax cannot keep ~ 
The battery from my heart. Shake/. Ant. and Ceopat. 
Not for that filly old morality, 
That as thefe links were knit, our loves fhould be, 
Mourn I, that I thy fevenfo:d chain have loft, 


Diéi, 


Nor for the luck’s fake, but the bitter coft. Donne. 
What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires 
Awak’d, fhould blow them into /evenfold rage. Milton. 


Fair queen, 

Who fway’ft the fceptre of the Pharian ifle, 

And fev’nfold falls of difemboguing Nile. 

SE’VENFOLD. adv. Seven times. 

Whofoever flayeth Cain, vengeance fhall be taken on him 
fevenfold. Gen. iv. 15. 

Wrath meet thy flight ee Miiton. 

Se/VENNIGHT. 7.f. [Jeven and night.) 

1. A week; the time from one day of the week to the next day 
of the fame denomination preceding or following; a week, 
numbered according to the practice of the old northern na- 
tions, as in fortnight. 

Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
noble in itfelf, than jufts with the {word and lance, main- 
tained for a /evennight together. Sidney. 

Jago’s footing here anticipates our thoughts 

A fennight’s {peed. Shak. Othello. 

Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a /evennight loft 
their fhining. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

2. We ufe ftill the word /evennizht or fe’nnight în computing 
time: as, it happened on Monday was /fevennight, that is, o 
the Monday before laf? Monday; it will be done on Monday 
fevennight, that is, on the Monday after next Monday. 

This ccmes from one of thofe untucker’d ladies whom you 
were fo fharp upon on Monday was /e’ennight. Addif. 

Se/VENSCORE. adj. [Seven and fcore.] Seven times twenty; an 
hundred and forty. 

The old countefs of Defmond, who lived till fhe was /even- 

fiore years old, did dentire twice or thrice; cafting her old 
teeth, and others coming in their place. Bacon. 

SEVENTEEN. adj. [yeopontyne, Saxon.] Seven and ten; fe- 
ven added to ten. 

SEVENTEENTH. adj: [reofonzeopa, Saxon.] The feventh af- 
ter the tenth; the ordinal of feventeen. 

In the. fix hundredth year of Noah’s life, the fecond month, 
the /eventecnth day, were all the fountains of the great drep 
broken up. Gen. vit. VT. 

The conqueft. of Ireland was perfeéted by the king in the 
feventeenth year of his reign. Fudge Hale. 

Se/vENTH. adj. [yeoropa, Saxon.} The ordinal of fevens 
the firft after the fixth. 

The child born in the /eventh month’ doth commonly 


Dryden. 


well. Bacon. 
4»So Pharaoh, or fome greater king than he, 
Provided for the fcventh neceffity : 
‘Taught from above -his magazines to. frame 3 
That famine was prevented e’er it came. Dry. 


2. ‘Containing one part in feven. 
___ Thy air is like the firft: 
A third is like the former. Filthy hags ! 
Why do you thew methis? A’ fourth? Start, eye! 
What ! will the line ftretch to the crack of doom? 
Another yet? A feventh! I'll fee no more. Shake. 
SEVENTHLY- adv. [From feventh.] In the feventh place ; an 
ordinal adverb. 
i eSeventhly, living bodies have fenfe, which plants have 
not. Bacon. 


S-E V 
Se’venticty. adj. [From vnty ] The tenth feven times re- 
peated ; the ordinal of feventy. 
Se’vENTY. adj. [Hanbyeorontiz, Saxon.] Seven times ten. 
Worthy Marcius, 
Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banifh’d, we would matter all, 
From twelve to feverty. Shake fp. Coriolinis. 
We call not that death immature, if a man lives tili je- 
venty. Taylor. 
The weight of /eventy winters preft him down, 
He bent beneath the burthen of a crown. Dryd. 
In the Hebrew, there is a particle confifting but of ove 
fingle letter, of which there are reckoned up feventy feveral 
ficnifications. Locke. 
To Se’ver. v.a. [ fevrer, French; /e/are, Latin. ] 
1. To part by vi-lence from the reft. 
Forgetful queen, who fevered that bright head, 
Which charm’d two mighty monarchs to her bed. Granv. 
2. To divide; to part; to force afunder. 
They are not. fo far disjoincd and fevered, but that they 
come at length to meet. Lcoker. 
Fortune, divorce 
Pomp from the bearer, “tis a fuff’rance panging, 
As foul and body’s fev’ring. Shake/p. Hen. Vill. 
Our force by land 
Hath nobly held; our fev r’d navy too 
Have knit again, and float. Shakelp. Ant. and Clesp. 
What thou art is mine: 
Our flate cannot be /ever’d, we are one, 
One flefh ; to lofe thee were to lofe myfelf. 
3. To feparate; to put in different orders or places. 
Tne angels fhall fever the wicked fromamong the juft Mat. 
He, with his guide, the farther fields attain’d ; 
Where fever’d from the reit the warrior foulsremain’d, Dr3d. 
4. To feparate by chimical operation. 
This axiom is of large extent, and would be fivered and 
refined by trial. Bacon. 
- To disjoin, to difunite. 
Look, love, what envious ftreaks 
Do lace the jevering clouds in yonder eaft. 
How ftiff is my vile fenfe, 
That I ftand up ard have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows ! better I were diftract, 
So fhould my thoughts be /ever’d from my griefs ; 
And woes by wrong imaginations, lofe i 
The knowledge of themiclves. Shakefp. 
The medical virtues lodge in fome one or other of its prin- 
ciples, and may therefore uf<fully be fought for in that prin- 


Milion. 


Or 


Satch. 


ciple fever’d from the others. Boyle. 
6. To keep diftin& ; to keep apart. 
Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun ; 
Not feparated with the racking clouds, r 
But fever’d in a pale clear fhining fky. Shate/p. 


I will fever Gofhen, that no fwarms of flies fhall be 
there. Exod. viii. 22. 
To Sever. v.n. To make a feparation; to make a partition. 
The Lord fhall fever between the cattle of Ifrael and of 
Egypt. Exod. ix. 4. 
There remains fo much religion, as to know how to /ever 
between the ufe and abufé of things. K. Charles, 
Better from me thou fever not. Milten. 
SEVERAL adj. [from fever.] 
1. Different; diftin@; unlike one another. 
Divers forts of beafts came from /everal parts to drink; and 
fo being refrefhed, fall to couple, and many times with /e- 
veral kinds. Bacon's Nat. Hf. 
The conqueft of Jreland was made piece and piece, by /e- 
ucral attempts, in feveral ages. Daviess Hiji. of Ireland. 
Four /everal armies to the field are led, 
Which high in equal hopes four princes head. Dryd. 
2. Divers; many. It is ufed in any number not large, and more 
than two. 
This country is large, having in it many people, and feve- 
ral kingdoms. Abbots Difeript: of the Worid. 
This elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft aferibe. Misin 
We might have repaired the loffes of one campatzn by the 
advantages of another, and after f:veral victories gained over 


us, might have ftill kept the enemy from our gates. Addif. 
3. Particular ; fingle. 
Fach /everal fhip a viStory did gain, 
As Rupert, or as Albemarle were there. Dryd. 


4. Diftin@; appropriate: ; 
The parts and paffages of ftate are fo many, as to exprels 
them fully, would require a fevers! treatife. Daviess Lre:and. 
Liké things to like, the reft to fioru? place 


Difparted. Milton, 
Each might his /2e’re/ province well command, 
Would all but toop to what they urderftand, Pope. 


Se’verac. nf [fromthe aq} | 
1. A: ftateoffeparati on p or partition. 
ral. 


This fub{tantive has a plu- 


More 


SEV 
More profit is quicter found 
Where paftures in several be, 
Of one lilly aker of ground 
Than champion maketh of three. 
2. Each particular fingly taken. 
This by fome feucrals 
Of head piece extraordinary, lower meffes 


Tuffer. Hufand. 


Perchance are to this bufinefs purblind. Shake/p. 
There was not time enough to hear 
The fevrrals. Shakefp. 


That will appear to be a methodical fucceffive obfervation 
of thefe feurals, as degrees and fteps preparative the one 
to the other. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Several of them neither rofe from any confptcuous family, 
nor left anv behind them. Addijon’s Freehiler. 

3. Anv inclofed or feparate place. 

They had their feveral for heathen nations, their /everal 
for the people of their own nation, their /everal for men, their 
feveral for women, their feveral for their priefts, and for the 
high prieft alone their /everal. Hooker. 

4. Inclofed ground. , 

‘There was a nobleman that was lean of vifage, but imme- 
diately after his marriaze he grew pretty plump and fat One 
fuid to him, your lordfhip doth contrary to other married men; 
for they at firft wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh ftood by and faid, there is no beat, that if you take him 
from the common, and put him into the fewera/, but will wax 

aft. Bacon. 
SEVERALLY. adv. [from feveral]  Diftinétly ; particularly ; 
feparately ; apart from others. 

Confider angels each of them /evera//y in him{clf, and their 
Jaw is, all ye his angels praife him. Hooker. 

> Nature and {cripture, both jointly and not eee either 
~ of them, be fo compleat, that unto everlafting felicity we 
uced not the knowledge of any thing more than thefe two may 


eafily furnifh our minds with. Hooker. 
Th’ apoftles could net be confin’d 
To thefe or thofe, but feveral’y defign’d 
‘Their large commiiion round the world to blow. Dryd. 


We ought not fo much to love likenefs as beauty, and 
to chufe from the faireft bodies /everally the faireft parts. Dryd. 
Others were fo very {mall and clofe together, that I could 
not keep my eye fteddy on them /everally fo as to number 
them. Newt. Opt. 
SE'VERALTY. n.f. [from /everal.] Stateof feparation from the reft. 
‘The jointure or advancement of the lady was the third part 
of the principality of Wales, the dukedom of Cornwal, and 
earldom of Chefter, to be fet forth in /everalty. Bacon. 
Having confidered the apertions in /everalty, according to 
their particular requifites, I am now come to the cafting and 
contexture of the whole work. Witton. 
SEVERANCE. n. f. [from fever.] Separation; partition. 
Thofe rivers enclofe a neck of land, in regard of his fruit- 
fulnefs, not unworthy of a feverance. Carews Survey of Cornw. 
SEVERE. zn. f. [ fevere, French; feverus, Latin.] 
I. Sharp; apt to punifh ; cenforious; apt to blame ; hard ; rigorous. 
Let your zeal, if it muft be expreffed in anger, be always 
more fevere againft thy felf than againft others. Tayior, 
Soon miov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve: 
What words have pafs’d thy lips, Adam fevere? Milton. 
What made the church of Alexandria be fo fevere with 
Origen for, but holding the incence in his hands, which thofe 
about him caft from thence upon the altar? yet for this he 
was caft out of the church. Stillingflect. 
2. Rigid; auftere; morofe; harfh; not indulgent. 
Am I upbraided ? not enough /cvere 
It feems, in thy reftraint. 
In his looks ferene, 
When angry moft he feem'd and moft /evere, 
What cife but favour fhone? 
Nor blame jevere his choice, 
Warbling the Grecian woes. 
3. Cruel; inexorable. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
Pope's Ody/iey. 


His /evere wrath fhall he fharpen for a fword. Wifd. 
4- Regulated by rigid rules; ftrict. 
‘Tsuth, wifdom, fanQitude, fevere and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom plac’d. AL. Mion. 


5. Exempt trom all levity of appearance; grave; fober; fedate. 
Your looks muft alter, as your fubject does, 
From kind to fierce, from wanton to /evere. Waller, 
6. Not lax; notairy; clofe;ftrictly methodical; rigidly exaé. 
His grave rebuke, 

Severe in youthful beauty, added grace. Miiton. 

Vheir beauty I leave it rather to the delicate wit of Poets, 
than venture upon fo nice. a fubject with my /everer itylc, More. 

7. Painful; afflictive. 
8. Clofe ; concife; not luxuriant. 

The Latin, a moft fevere and compendious language, often 
exprefles that in one word, which modern tongues cannot in 
mure. Dryden. 

_ Thefe piercing fires as foft as now fevere. Milton, 

SEVERELY. adv. [trom Jevere. } 
i. Painfully ; affl.Ctively. 


SEX 

We have walted our ftrength to attain ends diferent from 
thofe for which we undertook the war, and often to effe@ 
others which after a peace, we may /everely repent. Swift. 

2. Ferocioufly; horridly, | 
More formidable Hydra ftands within ; 
Whofe jaws with iron teeth fevere’y grin. 
SEVE'RITY. n. J. [ feveritas, Latin.] 
1. Cruel treatment; fharpnefs of punifhment. 
I laugh to fee your ladyfhip fo fond, 

To think that you have ought but Talbot’s fhadow 

Whereon to practife your /everity. 

He fhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 

With rigorous hands; he hath refifted !aw, 

And therefore law fhall {corn him further trial 

Than the /everity of publick power, 

Which he fo fets at nought. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Never were fo great rebellions expiated with fo little blood, 
as for the /everity uled upon thofe taken in Kent, it was but 
upon a fcum of people. j Ba:on, 

There is a difference betwécn an ecclefiaftical cenfure and 
Jeverity: for under a cenfure we only include excommunica- 
tion, fulpenfion, and an interdict ; but under an ecclefiaftical 
Jeverity. every other punifhment of the church isintended ; but 
according to fome, acenfure and a /everity is the fame. Ajij. 

2. Hardnets; power of diftreffing, 

Though nature hath given infeéts fagacity to avoid the win- 

ter cold, yet its feverity finds them out. Hale’s Orig. of Mank. 
3. Stridtnefs ; rigid accuracy. s 
Confining myfelf to the /zveriig of truth, becoming, I muft 
pafs over many inftances of your military fkill Dryd. 
4. Rigour; aufterity ; harfhnefs; want of mildnefs; want of 
indulgence. 
Se'vocaTion. . f. [ fevoco, Latin.] The ad of calling afide. 
ToSew. for fue. Spenfer. To follow. 
To SEW. v.n. [fus Latin.) To any thing by the ufe of the 
needle. 
A time to rent and a time to few. Bedi, 7: 
ToSew. v.a. To join by threads drawn with a needle. 

No man feweth a piece of new cloth on an old gar- 

ment. Mark. ii. 21. 
{o Sew up. To inclofe in any thing fewed. 

If ever 1 faid loofe bodied gown, Jew me up in the fkirts 
of it. Skake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

My tranfgreffion is fealed up in a bag, and thou fewe/? up 
mine iniquity. Job. xiv. 179 

To Sew. v. a. To drain a pond for the fith. Ainjworth, 
SEWER. v. n. [efcuyer trenchant, French; or affeur, old French; 
from affeoir, to fet down; for thofe officers fet the difhes on 
the table. Newton's Milton.) 
1. An officer who ferves up a feaft. 
Marfhall’d feaft, 

Serv’d up in hall with /ewers and fenefhals: 

The fkill of artifice or office mean. 

The cook and fewer, each his talent tries, 

In various figures {cenes of difhes rife : 

2. [From ifue, i/fuer.] Cowel. A paflage for water to run 
through, now corrupted to /ore. 

The fenmen hold that the /ewers muft be kept fo, as the 
water may not ftay too long in the {pring till the weeds and 
fedge be grown up. Bacon. 

Men futter their private in judgment to be drawn into the 
common fewer, or ftrcam of the prefent vogue. K. Charles. 

As one who long in populous city pent, 

Where houfes thick, and /ewers annoy the air, 

Forth iffuing on a fummer’s morn, to breathe 

Among the pleafant villages and farms 

Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight. 

3. He that ufes a needle. 

Sex. n. f. [ fexe, French; fexus, Latin.] 

1. The property by which any animal is male or female, 
Thefe two great /exes animate the world. 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Manlike, but different /ex. 

2. Womankind ; by way of emphafis. 
Unhappy Jex / whofe beauty is your fnare ; 
Expos'd to trials; made too frail to bear. Dryd. 
Shame is hard to be overcome; but if the fex once get the 
better of it, it gives them afterwards no more trouble. Garth, 
SEXAGENARY. adj. [fexagenaire, French; fexagenarius, Latin.] 
Aged fixty years. 
SExAGE'SIMA. n. f. [Latin.] The fecond Sunday before Lent. 
SEXAGE’SIMAL. adj. [from /exagefimus, Latin.) — Sixtieth - 
numbred by fixtics. k 
SEXA’NGLED. ) adj. [from fex and angular, Latin.] Having 
SExA'NGULAR. § fix corners or angles ; hexagonal, 
Snow fexangular, at leaft of ftarry and many pointed figure. 
l he grubs from their fexangular abode 
Crawl out unfinifh’d like the maggot’s broad. Pryd. 
SEXA/NGULARLY. udu, [from jexangular.] With fix angles ; 
hexagonally, 
SEXE NNTAL. adj. [fex and annus, Latin ] Lafting fix years; 
happening once in fix years: 
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Dryd. 


Shake. 


Ant. 


Nils. 


Milton. 
Ailton. 


SE/XTAIN. 


eS 
CIFA 

SEXT AIN hafi [from featans, fex, Latin. ] A ftanza of fix lines. 

Sax TANT. n. f- { fextant, French. } “The fixth part of a circle. 

4 XTARY. 7. yi A pintand a half. 

Se XTARY, A 

a VF } n. f. The fame as facrifly ; a veftry. Dit. 
Is fuch a. pofition or afpect 


SE’x TILE. adj. [featilis, Latin. J 
of two plancts, when at 60 degrees diftant, or 2t the diftance 


of two fiens from one another, and ismarkcd thus *, Har. 
Planctary motions and afpecls, | 
In jeati/e, fquare, and trine, Milton. 


The moon receives the dufky light we,difcern in its /eati'e 
alpeét from the earth's benignity: Gianville. 
Sr/x Ton. mif [corrupted from Jacrifian.| An under officer of 
the church, whofe bufinefs -is to dig graves. 
A ftool and cufhion for the /exter. Shake/p. 
When any dics, then by tolling a bell, or befpeaking a grave 
of the /eaton, the fame is known to the fearchers corre{pond- 
ing with the faid /exton. Graunt. 
Sexronsuir. 2/. [trom fexton.] The o™ce of a fexton. 
They may gct a difpenfation to hold the clerkthip and fex- 
tor/hip of their own parifa in commendam. Swift. 
SEXT U PLE. adj. [fextuplui, Latia.] Sisfold; fix times told. 
Man's length being a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the fole of the foot is /extup’e unto his breadth, or a right 
line drawn from the ribs of one fide to another. Briwn. 
To Snag v.n. To play mean tricks; alow barbarous cant word. 
Sua'BBILY. adv. (from ally.) Meanly ; reproxchfully 5 def- 
picably; paltrily.. A cast word. 
SHa‘BBiness. n.f. [from foalsy.} Mcannefs ; paltrirefs. 
He exchanged his gay /latbixe/s of cloaths fit for a much 
younger man, to warm ones that would be decent fora much 
_ older one. Ada. f Speciat.r. 
Sua’cpy. adj. [A word that has crept into converfation and 
low writing; but.ought not to be admitted into. the lan- 
guage.] Mean; paltry. 
‘The dean was fo habby, and look’d like.a ninoy, à 
That the captain fuppos’d he. was curate to Jenny. Swift. 
ToSHa‘cKLe. V. a. [from the noun, fiacitles, fhaer heey Dutch. ] 
To chain; to fetter; to bind. 
It is great, 
‘To do that thing that cnds all cther deeds ; 
Which hacks accidents, and bolts up change. Shake/p. 
You muft not/back'e and tie him up with rakes about indif- 
ferent matters. b Locke. 
No trivial price 
`e Should fet him free, or fmall fhould be my praife 


`œ 


To lead him /oackled. Philips. 
So the ftretch’d cord the /tackled dancertrics, 
Smi:h. 


As prone to fall as impotent to rife. 
SHa‘ckLes. n. f. wanting the fingular. [yeacul, Saxon, 
fehaecke's, Duteh.] Fetters ; gyves ; chains for prifoners. 

Himfelf he frees by fecret means un{cen, 

His fhact.es empty left, himfclf efcaped clean. Fa. Queen. 

A fervant commonly is lef free in mind than in condition ; 
his. very will fecms to be in bonds and fkackls, and defire 
itfelf under durance and captivity. South's Sermons. 

The forge in fetters only is cmployed ; 

Our iron mines exhaulted and deltroyed 

i In pachles. 
SHAD. nf. A kind offifa. 
SHADE. n. J: [ycatu, Saxon; fchade, Dutch.] 
1. The cloud or opacity made by interception of the light. 
Spring no obftacle found here nor fiadey 
But all juafhine. Mit. 
2. Darknefs; obfcurity. 
The weaker light unwillingly declin’d, 
And to prevailing pades the murmuring world refign’d. 
3. Coolnefs made by interception of the fun. 

Antigonus, when told that the enemy had fuch volleys of 
arrows that hid the fun, faid, that falls out well; for this is 
hot weather, and fo we fhall fight in the /hade. Baon. 

That high mount of God whence light and /hade 

Shine both. Milton. 

4. An obfcure place, properly in a grove or clofe wood by 
which the light is excluded. 
Let us feck out fome defolate pade, and there 


Dryd. Juv. 


oft. 
+ 


Weep our fad bofoms empty. Shake/p. 
Regions of forrow, doleful hades. Miton. 
Then to. the defart takes his flight; 

Where {till from /hade to fode the fon of God, 

After forty days fafting, had remain’d. Milton. 
‘The pious prince then feeks the Jade, 

Which hides from fight his venerable maid. Dryd. 


5. Screen caufing an cxclufion of light or heats, umbrage. 
Lct the arched knile 
Well fharpen’d now affail the fpreading /hades 
Of vegetables, and their thirfty limbs diflever. Pia tps. 
in Brazil are trees which kill thofe that fit under their 


Jhade ina lew hours. yee 
6. Protection; thelrer. 
=, lhe parts of a picture not brightly colourcd. 
"Lis ev'ry paintcr’s art to hide from fight, 
And caft in fhades what feen would not delight. Dryd. 


SHA 


8. A colour; gradation of light. F 
White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral degrees, or 
fhades and mixtures, as green come in only by the eyes. Lace. 
. The figure formed upon any furface correfponding to the bo- 
dy by which the light is intercepted. 
Envy will merit as its pade purfue. P fe. 
10. The foul feparated from the body; fo called as fuppofed by 
the ancients to be perceptible to the fight, not to the touch. 
A fpirit; a ghoft ; manes. 
To Trachin fwift as thought the flitting hae 
Thro’ air his momentary journey made. 
Ne’er to thefe chambers where tre mighty rcf, 
Since thet: foundation, came a nobler gueft; 
Nor e'er was to the bow’rs of blis convey’d 
A fairer fpirit cr more welcome /bace. 
To SHADE. v. a. [from the noun. ] . 
1. To overfpread with opacity. f i 
Thou fyad'/? ay. ait 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Thy fkirts appear- p. 1Milt:n. 
2. To cover from the light or heat; to overfpread. 
A feraph fix wings wore to Jhide 
His ‘incaments divine. Aisn. 
And after thefe, came arm`d with {pear and ihield 
An hoft fo great, as cover’d all the ficid : 
And all their foreheads like the knights before, 
With lawrels cver-green were /raded o'er. 
| went to crop the fylvan fcenes, 
And Jhade our altars with their leafy greens. 
Sing, while befide the paded tomb | mourn, . 
And with frefh bays her rural fhrine adorn, Pepe's Wirt. 
„To fhelter; to hide. 
E’re in our own houfe I do hade my head, 
The good patricians muft be vifited. 
4. To protect; to cover ; to fcreen. 
; Leave not the faithful fide 
That gave thee being, {till pades thee and protects. Milt. 
| To mark with different gradations of colours. 
The portal fhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by /bading pencil drawn. 
6. To paint in obfcure colours. 
Sua’piNEss. 2. f. [from dy] 
umbrageoufnefs. oe 
Sua/pow. n. f [ycabu, Saxon; /chaduwe, Dutch. J 
1. The reprelentation of a body by which thelight is intercepted. 
Poor Tom! proud of heart, to ride over four inch’d bridges, 


Dryd. 


Jra 


Bryd. 
Dryd: 


ew 


Shakcfp. 


vi 


Milton. 
The fate of being fhady ; 


to courfe his own fhad-w for a traitor. Shake/p- 
Life’s but a walking asou, a poor player, 
That fruts and frets his hour upon the ftage, 
And then is heard no more. Shakefp. 
Such a nature, 
Tickl’d with good fuccefs, difdains the padiw 
Which he treads on at noon. Shakefp. 


The body, tho’ it moves, yet not changing perceivable 
diftance with fome other bodies, the tiing fees to fand {ill 


as in the hands of clocks, and fhadswws of fun-dials. Lorke. 
2. Opacity; darknefs ; fhade. 
By the revolution of the fkics 
Denham. 


Night's fable /redows from the ocean rife. 

His countrymen probably lived within the fhake of the 
earthquake and /dadoru of the eclipfe. Addtjon, 

3. Shelter made by any thing that intercepts the light, heat, or 
influence of the air. 

In fecret fhadow from the funny ray, 

On a {weet bed of lillies foftly laid. 

Here father, take the /adsw of this tree 

For your good hoft. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

4. Obfcure place. 
To tie fecret foedows I retire, 
To pay my penance tiil my years expire. 
g. Dark part of a picture. 

A foad.wis a diminution of the firft and fecond light. The 
firft light is that which proceeds immediately from a lightned 
body, as the beams ofthe fun. The fecond is an accidental 
light f{preading itfelf into the air or medium proceeding from 
theother. Shadows are threefold: the firft is a fingle fhadvit'y 
and the leaft of all; and is proper to the plain furface where it 
is not wholly poffefled of the light. The fecond is the double 
foadiw, aad it is ufed when the furface begins once to for- 
fake your eye, as in columns. ‘The third hañw is made by 
crofing over your double jaw again, which darkneth by 
a third part. It is ufed for the inmolt padow, and farthelt 
from the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves. Peacham, 

After great lights there mult be great /hadvws. Dryden. 

6. Any thing perceptible only’ to the fight, a ghof; a ipint, 
or fhade. 


Fa, Queer. 


Dryd. 


Hence, terrible /hadow ! =% 
Unreal mock'ry, hence l : Shakefp. 
=. An imperfect and faint reprefentation : oppofed to fubftance. 
ie i h £ 
If fubtance mizht be call’d that podsiw feem'd. Milt. 
In the glerious lights of heaven we perceive a fhidazy of 
his divine countenance. Raleigh. 
7 Without 
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Without the lcat impulfe or Padew of fute Milton. 
+ Among the creatures are particular excellencies fcattered, 
Which are fome /badews of the divine perfections, T illotjen. 
8. Infeparable companion, 


Sin and her fede, death. len. 
‘Thou my Padiw 
n Infeparable mult with me be tong. Milton. 
9. Type; myttical repretehtation, ; 
Types and Žad ws of that deflir d fced: ` An. 
10. Prote&ion; heker; favour, i 
Keep me under the low of thy wings. Pja'ms. 
To SHa'pow. v. a: [fromthe noun J 
i. To cover with opacity. : 
The wariike cif much wondered at this tree, 
So fair and great; that /hadowed all the ground: Fa. 9. 


The Afivrian was a cedar with fair branches, and with a 
fradrwine fhroud, Peach EXXX, 3. 
2. Fo cloud; to darken. 
Mivlike me not for my complexion; 
The facw'd livery of the burning fun 
‘Vo whom tam a neighbour. Shakefp. 
3- To make cuol or gently gloomy by interception of the light 
or heat. 
A gentle fouth-weft wind comes crecping over flowery fields 
and fhatcru'd waters in the extreme heat of tummer. ` Sidney, 
4. Toconccal under cover ; to hide; to fcreen. 
© Let every foldier hew hin down a bough, 
` And bear’t before him; thereby {hall we shadow 
| The numter of our hoft, and make difcov’ry 


Err in report of us. Shakefp. 
5. To protect ; to fcrecn from danger ; to firoud. 
God fhall forgive you Coeur de Lion's death, 
The rather, that you cive his offspring life, 
Skad wing their right under your wings of war. Shakefp. 


6. To mark with various gradations cf colour, or light. 

Turnfoil is made of old linnen rags dried, and laid in a 
faucer of vinegar, and fet over a chafing difh of coals till it 
boil; then wring it into a fhell, and put it into a little gum 
arabick: it is good to fedw carnations, andall yellows. Peach. 

rroma round globe of any uniform colour, the idea im- 
printed in cur mind: is of a flat circle, varioufly /hadowed with 
different degrees of light coming to our eyes. Locke. 

More broken fcene, made up of an infinite variety of in- 
equalities and fhaccw ng, that naturally arife from an agree- 

~~ able mixture of hills, roves, and vallies. Addi. 
7. To paintin obfeure colours. 
Tf the parts te too much diftant, fò that there be void {paces 
which are deeply fharlower’, then place’in thofe voids tome fold 
to make a joining of the parts. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
8! Toreprefent imperfectly. 

f W hereat I wak’d and found 

_ Pefore mine eyes a!l real, as the dream 
» © Had lively badew'd. Milton Parad. Loft, 

Aueuftus is /2adived in the perfon of Æneas. Dryd: 

T kave jb. diued fome part of your virtues under another 
name. Dryd. 

g. Loreprefent typically. 

Many times there are three things faid to make up the fub- 
ftance of a; facrament; namely, the grace which is thereby 
effered, the clement which /hadoweth or fignifieth grace, and 

_* the word which exprefleth what is done by the clement. Hook. 

The thield being todcfend the body from weapons, aptly 
fravows but to us the continence of the emperor, which made 
him proof to all the attacks of ple.fure. Addifon. 

SHa'Dow’. a'j. [from /.dow.] 
1. Full of hade; gloomy. 
This padiwy defart, unfrequented woods, 

I better brock than fourifhing peopled towns. 

With fradewy verdure flourith’d high, 
A fudden youth the groves enjoy. 
2. Not brightly luminous. 
More pleafant light 
Shad wy fets: of the face of things. 
3. Fainily reprefentative; tvpical. 
When they fee 

Law can difcever fin, but not remove 

Save by those ‘Lad cey expiations weak, 

The blood of bulis and goats; they may conclude 

Some blood more precious muft be paid for man. 

4. Unfubftantial ; unreal. 

Milton has brought into his. poems two a&ors of a fradowy 
and fictitious nature, in the pe:fons of fin and death; by which 
he hath interwoven in hisfable avery beautiful allegory. Addis. 

5- Dark; opake. 


Shake/p. 


Fenton, 


Milton. 


Ailt 


By command, e’re yct dim night 
Mer fadowy cloud withdraws, I am ço hatte 
Homeward. dil, Parad. Lof. 
Sua/py. udj. {from fred.) 
r. Full of fade; mildly vloomy. 
‘The wakefui bird 
Sings darkling, and in /hadic/t covert hid 
‘Tunes her noéturn:! note. 
Stretch’d at eafe you fing your happy loves, 


And Amuanillis fills the hady groves, Dry 


Mit. Parad. Lof. 
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4. Sceure fromthe glare of light; or fultrinefs of heat. 
- Caft italfo that you may have rooms /hady for {ummer. and 
warn for winter. Bacon. 
Sunart. n.f. [yceaze, Saxon] 
I. Atarrow a miilive weapon. 
‘Vo pierce purfuing fhield, 
By parents train’d, the “lartars wild are taught; 
With /hafs fhot out from their back-turned bow. Sidney. 
Who in the fpring, from the new fun, 
Already has a fever got, 
Too late begins thofe /hafts to fhun, 
Which Phcebus thro’ his veins has fhot. Wallir. 
They are both the archer and /haft taking aim afar off, and 
then fhooting themfelves dircétly upon the defired mark. More. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow 


With vigour drawn, mult fend the haft below. Dryd. 
O’er thee the fecret shaft 
That waftes at midnight, or th’undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmlefs. Th:mfon. 
2. [S4aft, Dutch.] A narrow, deep, perpendicular pit. 
Crew. 


They fink a shaft or pit of fix foot in length. 
Vhe fulminating damp, upon its accenfion, gives a crack 
like the report ofa gun, and makes an explofion fo forcible as 
to kill the miners, and force bodies of great weight from the 
bottom of the pit up through the haft. Wordward. 
Suppofe a tube, or asthe miners call it, a /baft, were funk 
from the furface of the earth to the center. Arbuthnot. 
3: “Any thing {trait; the fpire of a church. 
Praétife to draw {mall and eafy things, as a cherry with the 
leaf, the aft of a fteeple. Peacham. 
SHAG... f. [pceacza, Saxon. ] 
1. Rough wooly hair. 
Full often like a /hag-hair’d crafty kern; 
Hath he converted with the enemy ; 
And given me notice of their villanies: 
Where is your hufband ? 

He’s a traitor. 

Thou lieft thou frag-ear'd villain. Shakcfp. 

From the fag of his body, the thape of his legs, his hav- 

ing little or no tail, the flownefs of his gate, and his climb- 
ing up of trees, he feems t: come near the bear kind. Grew. 
True Witney broad cloth, with its ag unfhorn, 

Be this the horfeman’s fence. Gay. 
2. A kind of cloth. 

SHAG. n. f. A fea bird. 

Among the firft fort we reckon /hags, duck, and mallard. Car. 
SHA’GGED. ? d. TE bop 
SHa'ccy. § 24: [from jhog.] 

1. Ruggedly ; hairy. 
They change their hue, with haggar’d eyes they ftare; 

Lean are their looks, and /bgged are their hair,  Dvyd. 

A lion’s hide he wears ; 

About his fhoulders hangs the fhaggy fkin, 

The teeth and gaping jaws fevercly grin. 

From the frofty north 

The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings, 

In battailous array, while Volga’s ftream 

Sends oppofites in /haggy armour clad 

Her borderers ; on mutual flaughter bent. 

2. Rough; rugzed. 
Trey pluck’d the feated hills with all their load, 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the /haggy tops 

Uplifting bore them in their hands. Mili. Parad. Left. 

There, where very defolation dwells, 
By grots and caverns /hagg'd with horrid fhades, 
She may pafs on with unblench'd majefty, 


Shakefp. 


Dryd. 


Philips. 


Be it not done in pridz. Milt, 
Through Eden went a river large, 

Nor chang’d his courfe, but through the frazgy hill 

Pafs'd underneath ingulph’d. Milton. 
How would the old king finile ' 

To fee you weigh the paws when tip’d with gold, 

And throw the shaggy fpoils about your fhoulders. Addif. 
Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn, 

Ye grots and caverns /hagg’d with horrid thorn. Pepe. 


SHAGRE'EN. n. fi [chagrin, French} The fkin of a kind 
of filh, or fkin made rough in imitation of it. 
To SHA'GREEN. v, a. [chagriner, French.] To irritate; to 
provoke. Both fhould be written chazrin. 
To SuatL. v.n. ‘Yo walk fideways; a low word. 
Child, you muft walk ftrait, without tkiewing and /hailing 
to evcry {tep you fet. L’Eflrange. 
To SHAKE. v.a. preterit, fhook; part. pall. fhaken, or shores 
[yceacan, Saxon; foecken, Dutch. } 
I. To put into a vibrating motion; to move with quick res 
turns backwards and forwards; to agitate. 
Who honours not his father, 
Henry the fifth that made all France to quake, 
Shuke he his weapon at us, and pals by. Shake/p: 
1 will fase mine hand upon them, and they fhall be a fpoil 
to their fervants. Zech, ii g. 
] fhack my lap and faid, fo God Jhake out every min from 


his houfe, even thus ke he Daten out and empticd. Neh. 2 
4 ‘The 
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The fars fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree cafleth her 
untimely figs when fhe is /huken of a mighty wind, Rev. vi. 
He fhook the facred honours of his head : 
With terror trembled heav’n’s fubfiding hill, 


And from his /haken curls ambrofial dews diftil. Dryd:n. 
She fitft her hufband on the poop efpies, 

Shaking his hand at diftance on the main ; 

She took the fign, and /book her hand again. Dryden. 

2. To make to totter or tremble. F 
The rapid wheels /hate heav’n’s bafis. Milton. 
Let France acknowledge that her /haken throne 
Was once fupported, fir, by you alone. Rofcommon. 


3. To throw down by a violent motion. 
Macbeth is ripe for fhating, and the powers above 


Put on their inftruments. Shake/p. 
The tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakefpeare. 


When ye depart, Jhake off the duft of your feet. Mat. x. 
He looked at his book, and, holding out his right leg, put 
it into fuch a quivering motion, that I thought he would have 


phated it off. Tatler. 
4. To throw away; to drive off. 
Lis our firft intent 
To Jhake a'l cares and bufinefs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ftrengths, whilft we 
Unburthen'd craw] towards death. Shakefpeare. 


g. To weaken; to put in danger. 
When his docirines grew too ftrong to be /acok by his ene- 
mies, they perfecuted his reputation. Atterbury’ 
é. Io drive from refolution; to deprefs ; to make afraid. 
A fly and conflant knave, not to be jhak'd. Skakef. Cymb. 
This refpite pork Pe 
The bofom of my confcience. Shakef. Henry Vill. 
Be not foon aten in mind, or troubled, as that the day 
of Chrift is at hand. 2 Thef. ii. 2. 
Not my firm faith 
Can by his fraud be /kaken or feduc’d. Milton. 
5. ToSHAKE hands. “This phrafe, from the action ufed among 
friends at meeting and parting, fometimes fignifies to join with, 
but cominonly to tate leave of. 
With the flave, 
He ne'er /ho:k bandi, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops. Shate/p. 
Nor can it be fafe to a king to tarry among them who are 
Jhuking hands with their allegiance, under pretence of laying 
fafter hold of their religion. King Charles. 
8. To SHAKE of. Torid himfelf of; to free from ; to diveft 
of. 
Be pleas’d that I /hake off thefe names you give me: 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. Shake/peare. 
If I could /hate off but one feven years, 
From thefe old arms and legs, 
I’d with thee every foot. 
Say, facred bard! what could beftow 
Courage on thee, to foar fo high? 
Tell me, brave friend! what help’d thee fo 
To Jhake off all mortality ? Waller. 
Him I referved to be anfwered by himfelf, after I had /haken 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


off the lefler and more barking creatures. Stallingfiect. 
Can I want courage for fo brave a deed ? 
Tve shook it off: my foul is free from fear. Dryden. 


Here we are free from the formalities of cuftom and re- 


fpect: we may shake off the haughty impertinent. Collier. 
How does thy beauty fmooth 
The face of war, and make even horrour fmile ! 
At fight of thee my heart /hakes off iis forrows. Addifon. 


ToSHAKE. v.n. 
1. ‘Vo be agitated with a vibratory motion. 
Darts are counted as ftubble: he laughcth at the haking of 
a fpear. Fob xii. 29. 
2. To totter. 
3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the body fill. 
Thy fight, which fhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Conftrains them weep, and /hake with fear and forrow. Shak. 
What faid the wench, when he rofe up again ? 
—Trembled and /icok; for why, he amp'd, 


As if the vicar meant to cozen him. Shakefpeare. 
A fhaking through thcir limbs they find, 
Like leaves faluted by the wind. Waller. 
4. Tobe in terrour; to be deprived of firmnefs. 
He fhort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, 
Shoot at the difmal profpect of the war. Dryd. Æn. 


SHAKE. n. f. | from the verb. ] 
1. Concuffion. 
If that thy fame with ev’ry toy be pos’d, 
*Tisathin web, which poifonous fancies make ; 
But the great foldier’s honour was compos’d 
Of thicker ftuft, which could endure a hate: 
Wifdorn picks fricnds; civility plays the reft, 
A toy fhunn’d cleanly pafleth with thee bett. Herbert. 
The frceholder is the bafis of all other titles: this is the 
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fubftantial ftock, without which they are no more than blof- 
foms that would fall away with every hake of wind. Addifon. 

2. Vibratory motion. 

Several of his countrymen probably lived within the /hake of 
the earthquake, and the fhadow of the eclipfe, which are re- 
corded by this author. Addifon. 

3. Motion given and received. 

Our falutations were very hearty on both fides, confifting 
of many kind /hakes of the hand. Addifon. 

SHA'KER. n. f. [from foake.] The perfon or thing that fhakes. 

Go then, the guilty at thy will chaftife, 

He faid; the /kaker of the earth replies. Potes Odyfey. 

Suaxe. n.f. [Corrupted, I think, for fell.) A hufk; the 
cafe of feeds in filiquous plants. 

Behold yon poor and ftarved band, 

And your fair fhew fhall fuck away their fouls, 

Leaving them but the /hales and hufks of men. Shakefp. 

SHALL. v. defective. [yceal, Sax. is originally I owe, or l cught. 
In Chaucer, the faithe I fhall to God, means the faith I owe to 
God: thence it became a fign of the future tenfe. The French 
ufe devoir, dois, doit, in the fame manner, with a kind of fu- 
ture fignification ; and the Swedes have /kall, and the Iflanders 
Jal, inthe fame fenfe. It has no tenfes but fhal! future, and 
Jhould imperfect. 

The explanation of fall, which foreigners and provincials 
confound with will, is not eafy ; and the difficulty is increafed 
by the poets, who fometimes give to fail an emphatical fenfe 
of will: but I fhall endeavour, craffä Minervã, to fhow the 
meaning of jall in the future tenfe. J 

1. ISHALL love. It will fo happen that I muft love ; Tam re- 
folved to love. 

2. SHALL J love? Will it be permitted me to love? Will you 
permit me to love? Will it happen that I muft love ? 

3. Thou SHALT kve. I command thce to love; it is permitted 
thee to love: [in poetry or folemn diction} it will happen that 
thou muft love. 

4. SHALT thou love? Will it happen that thou muft love? 
Will it be permitted to thee to love? 

ç. He Suar Jove. It will happen that he muft love; it is 
commandcd him that he love. 

It is a mind, that /a/l remain a poifon where it is. 

Shall remain ! 

Hear you this triton of the minnows? Mark you 

His abfolute /all ? Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

See Romulus the great : 

This prince a prieftefs of your blood /hall bear, 

And like his fire in arms he /hal/ appear. Drydens En. 

That he faall receive no benefit from Chrift, is the afirma- 
tion whereon all his defpair is founded; and the one way of 
removing this difmal apprehenfion, is to convince him that 
Chrift’s death, and the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he 
perform the condition required of him, fhal? certainly belong 
to him. Hammona’s Fundamentals. 

6. SHALL he love? Is it permitted him to love? In folemn 
language, Will it happen that he muft love? 

7, The plural perfons follow the fignification of ‘the fingulars. 

SHa‘Lioon. n.f- A flight woollen ftuff. 

In blue /halloon fhall Hannibal be clad, 

And Scipio trail an Irifh purple plaid. 

SHA'LLOP. n. f. [chalcupe, French.} A {mall boat. 

You were refolved, after your arrival into Oroonoque, to 
pafs to the mine; and, to that end, you dcfired to have fir 
John Fearne’s fhallop : I do not allow of that courfe, becaufe 
ye cannot land fo fecretly but that fome Indians on the river 
fide may difcover you, who giving knowledge of your paflage 
to the Spaniards, you may be cut off before you can recover 


Swift. 


your boat. Raleigh. 
There with your /hallop ftay : 
The game’s not loft; I have ore card to play. Waller. 
Our hero fet 
In a {mall /ballop, fortune in his debt ; 
So near a hope of crowns and fcepters, more 
Than ever Priam, when he flourifh’d, wore. Waller. 


SHa‘LLow. adj. [This word is probably compounded of feal 
and bw.] 
1. Not deep; having the bottom at no great diftance from the 
furface or edge. 
I had been drowned, but that the fhore was fhelvy and 
fallow; adeath that L abhor. Shatef: Merry Wives of ind). 
That inundation, though it were jhallow, had a long con- 
tinuance, whereby they of the vale, that were not drowned, 
perifhed for want of food. Bacon. 
The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that by the 
floods of Tanais, and carth brought down thereby, it grew 
obfervably /ballower in his days, and would in proce(s of time 
become a firm land. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Tam made a falls forded ftream, 
Seen to the bottom: all my clearnefs feorn’d, 
And all my faults expos'd. Dryden's All for Leve. 
Shallow brooks, that flow’d fo clear, 


The bottom did the top appear. Drvden. 
In frailow furrows vines fecurely grow. Dryden. 
De Not 
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2. Not intellectually deep; not profound; not very knowing or 
wife; empty; trifling ; futile; filly. 
Vil thew my mind, 
According to my falinu fimple fkill. 
This is a very halow monfter : 

Afraid of him? A very foallow montter, 

‘The mani’ th’ moon! A moft poor credulous monfter. Shak. 

The king, was neither fo faaliow nor fo ill advertifed as not 
to perceive the intention of the French king, for the invefting 
himfelf of Britaigne. Bacon's Henry VIL 

Uncertain and unfettled he remains, i 

Deep verft in books, and fbaliow in himfelf, Milton. 

One would no more wonder to fee the moft Jhalow nation 
of Europe the moft vain, than to find the moft empty fellows 
in every nation more conceited than the reft. Addifon. 

3. Not deep of found. 

If a virginal were made with a double concave, the one all 
the length of the virginal, and the other at the end of the 
{trings, as the harp hath, it muft make the found perfecter, 
and not fo /hallow and jarring. Bacon. 

SHALLOW. n. fè [from the adjective.) A fhelf; a fand; a 
flat; a fhoal; a place whcre the water is not deep. 
Ifhould not fee the ‘andy hour-plafs run, 

But I fhould think of hallows and of fats; 

And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 

Veiling her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kifs her burial. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

A {wift ftream is not heard in the channel, but upon 
fraliows of gravel. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

Having but newly left thofe grammatick flats and hallows, 
where they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few words with la- 
mentable conftru€tion, and now on the fudden tranfported, to 
be toft with their unballafted wits in fathomlefs and unquiet 
deeps of controverfy, they do grow into hatred of learning. Milt. 

You that fo oft have founded 

And fathom’d all his thoughts, that know the deeps 

And fha!lows of his heart, fhould necd no inftruments 

To advance your ends. Denham. 

In arms of the fea, and among iflands, there is no creat 
depth, and fome places are plain /hallow's. Burnet. 

He founds and fathoms him, to find 
The fhallows of his foyl. Dryd. Spani Fryar. 
The wary Dutch 
Behind their treach’rous allows now withdraw, 


Shake/peare. 


And there lay fnares to catch the Britifh hoft. Dryden. 
Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 

Dafh'd on the /haliows of the moving fand, 

And in mid ocean left them moor’d a-land. Dryd. Zin. 


Their fpawn being lighter than the water, there it would 
not fink to the bottom, but be buoyed up by it, and carried 
away to the /hallows. Ray on the Creation, 

With the ufe of diligence, and prudent conduct, he may 
decline both rocks and /hallows. Norris. 

The fea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
great lofs to the world; and muft we now have an ocean of 
mere flats and /ha//ows, to the utter ruin of Navigation? Bentley. 

SHA'LLOWBRAINED. adj. ‘[ /hallow and brain.) Foolifh; fu- 
tile; trifing; empty. 

It cannot but be matter of juft indignation to all good men 
to fee a company of lewd /hallowbrained huffs making atheifm, 
and contempt of religion, the fole badge of wit. South. 

SHA‘LLOWLY. adv. [from fhallow.] 
t. With no great depth. 
The load lieth ogen on the grafs, or but Shallow'y co- 
vered. Carew. 
2. Simply ; foolifhly. 
Moft fhallowly did you thefe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolifhly fent hence : 
Strike up our drums, purfue the fcatter’d ftray. Shakepeare, 
SHA'LLOWNESS. 2. f. [from fallow. ] ; 
1.. Want of depth. 
2. Want of thought; want of underftanding ; futility; filli- 
nefs; emptinefs. 
By it do all things live their meafur’d hour - 

We cannot afk the thing which is not there, 

Blaming the /hatlowne/s of our requctt, Herbert. 

I cannot wonder enough at the fhallownefs and impertinent 
zeal of the vulgar fort in Druina, who were Carricd away 
with fuch an ignorant devotion for his fuccefics, when it little 
concerned their religion or fecurity. Howel, 

SHALM. x. f. [German.] A kind of mufical pipe. 

Every captain was commanded to have his foldiers in readi- 
nefs to fet forward upon the fign given, which was by the 
found of a fhalm or hoboy. Knolles s Hif. of the Turks. 

Suarrt. Second perfon of fall. 

To SHam. v.n. { fhommi, Welfh, to cheat.] 

1. To trick; to cheat; to fool with a fraud; to delude with 
falfe pretences. A low word. 

Men tender in point of honour, and yet with little regard 
to truth, are fooner wrought upon by fbame than by con- 
{cience, when they find themfclves fooled and fhammed into a 
conviction. L’Eftrange. 


SHA 


2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 
We muft have a care that we do not, for want of laying 
things and things together, sham fallacies upon the world for 
current reafon. L’ i frrange. 
Then all your wits that flear and ham, 
Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, 
From whom | jefls and puns purloin, 
And flily put them off for mine, 
Fond to be thought a country wit. Pricr. 
SHam. n.f. [from the verb.] Fraud; trick; delufion; falfe 
pretence; impofture. A low word. 
No /ham fo grofs but it will pafs upon a weak man, that is 
pragmatical and inquifitive. L’Efirance. 
It goes a great way when natural curiofity and vulgar pre- 
judice fhall be affiled with the Zams of aftrological judg- 
ments. L’'Ejirange. 
He that firt brought the am, wheedle, or banter in ufe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made it ftand 
for. Locke. 
That in the facred temple needs would try ? 
Without a fire th’ unheated gums to fry, 
Believe who will the folemn am, not I. 


Addifon. Ý 
SHAM. adj. 


Falfe; counterfeit; fictitious ; pretendcd. 
Never join the fray, 

Where the pam quarrel interrupts the way. Gar. 
SHAMBLES. n.f. {Of uncertain ctymology ` Scarnavlia, Ital.] 
1. The place where butchers kill or fell their meat ; a butchery. 

Far be the thoughts of this from Henrv’s heart, 
To make a fhambles of the parliament-houfe. Shak. EI. VI. 
I hope my noble lord efteems me honech. 

—Oh, ay, as fummer-flies are in the /bamh’es, 

That quicken ev’n with blowing. Shakefp. Othello. 

He warned a flock of fheep, that were driving to the kam- 
bles, of their dange: ; and, upon uttcring fome founds, they 
all fled. Arbuthnot. 

2. It is here improperly ufed. 

When the perfon is made the jeft of the mob, or his back 
the /hambles of the executioner, there is no more convition 
in the one than in the other. Watts. 

SHA'MBLING. adj. [See SCAMBLING.] Moving aukwardly 
and irregularly. A low bad word. 

By that fhambling in his walk, it fhould be my rich banker, 
Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. D yd. Span. Fryar. 

So when nurfe Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 

With rambling legs, long chin, and foolith eyes, 

With dangling hands he ftrokes th’ imperial robe, 

And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. 
SHAME. n». f. [yceam, Saxon; Jthaemte, Dutch.} 

1. The paffion felt when reputation is fuppofed to be loft; the 
paflion exprefled fometimes by blufhes. 
Lamenting forrow did in darknefs lye, 
And fhame his ugly face did hide from living eye. Fa. Qu. 
Peace, peace, for /hame, if not for charity. 

— Urge neither charity nor hame to me: 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d: 

My charity is outrage, life my /hame ; 

And in my /bamz ftill lives my forrow’s rage. Shak. R.III 

Hide, for hane, 

Romans, your grandfires images, 

That bluhh at their degenerate progeny. Dryden. 

In the fchools men are allowed, without /ham-, to deny the 
agreement of ideas; or out of the fchools, from thence have 
learned, without /hame, to deny the conneétion of ideas. Locke. 

2. The caufe or reafon of fhaine ; difgrace ; ignominy. 
The more /hame for him that he fends it me; 

For I have heard him fay a thoufand times, 

His Julia gave it him at his departure. Shake/peare. 

Aaron had made them naked unto their pame amongft their 
enemies. 

God deliver the world from fuch guides, 
of religion. 

This jeft was firft of the other houfe’s making, 

And, five times try’d, has never fail’d of taking; 

For ’twere a /hame a poet fhould be kill’d 

Under the fhelter of fo broad a fhield. 

O shame to manhood! fhall one daring boy 

The fcheme of all our happinefs dcftroy ? 

3. Reproach. 
A foul fhame is upon the thief. 
Applaufe ~ 

Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to /hame, 

Caft on themfelves from their own mouths, 
To SHAME. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make athamed ; to fill with fhame. 
To tell thee of whom deriv’d, 
Were fhame enough to /hame thee, wert thou not fhamelefs. Sh. 
If thou haft power to raife him, bring him hither, 
And I've power to shame him hence 


Smith. 


Ex. xxxii. 25. 
who are the /hame 
South. 


ed 


Dryden. 
P ope’s Ody fey. 
Eceluf. ee 


Milton. 


Oh, while you live tell truth and fhame the devil.  Shake/p. 
a Hyperbolus by fuffering did traduce 
The oftracifm, and /bam'd it out of ufe. Cleaveland. 


| i Defpoil’d 
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n Defpoid gi: 
OF all.our good, fuam'd, naked, mirable. ALiton, 
What hurt can there be in all the flanders and difgraces of 
this world, if they are but the arts and methods of providence 
to fhame us into the glorics of the next. Seutl:. 
Were there but one righteous man in the world, he would 
hold up his head with confidence and honour; he would /hame 


the world, and not the world him. South. 
He in a loathfome dungeon doom’d to hres 
In bonds retain’d his birthright liberty, 
And ham d opprefion, “tll it fet him free. Dryden. 
‘The coward bore the man immortal fpite, 
Who pam d him out of madnefs into flight. Dryd.n. 


Who /hames a feribbler, breaks a cobweb through ; 

He fpins the flight (clf-pleating thread a-new. 
2. To difgrace: 

Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blet the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcafs ame. 

So bent, the more fhall ame him his repulfe.. 

To SHame. v.n. Vo be afhained. 

Great fhame it is, thing fo divine in view, 
Made for to be the world’s moit ornament, 

To make the bait her gazers to embrew ; 
Good /bames to be to ill an inftrument. Spenfer. 

Shaw f thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy bafe-born heart? Shake/peare. 
‘Vo the trunk of it authors give fuch a magnitude, as I pame 

to repeat. Raleigh's Hifiory of the World. 
Autter fpy’d him, 

Crucl Aufter thither hy’d him; 

And with the ruh of one rude blaít, 

Shem'd not fpitefully to walle 

All his leaves, fo treh, fo fweet, 

And lay them trembling at his feet. 

Gua’meracen. adj. [hame and face. ] 
cafily put gut of countenance. 

Ehileclea, who blufhing and withal fmiling, making fhame- 
faeednefs pleafing, and pleafure jhamefaced, tenderly moved 
her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney. 

Confcience is a blufhing /hamefa:’d fpirit, that mutinics in 
aman’s bofom: it fills one full of obflacles. Shak. R. 1. 

A man may be fhamefaced, and a woman modeft, to the 
degree of fcandalous. L Eftraige. 

Your framefa’d virtue fhunn'd the people's praile, 

And fenate’s honours. Dryden. 

From this time we may date that remarkable turn in the 
behaviour of our fafhionable Englilhmen, that makes them 
yoamefaced in the exercife of thofe duties which they were fent 
into the world to perform. Adsifin's Freeholder. 

SHAMEFA/CEDLY. adv. [from foamefaced.] Modelily ; bafh- 
tully. 

SHamcra’ceDness. n. f. [from fhamefaced.] Modefty ; bath- 
fulnefs ; timidity. 

Dorus, when he had fung this, having had all the while a 
frec beholding of the fair Pamela, could well have fpared fuch 
horrour, and defended the aflault he gave unto her face with 
bringing a fair ftain of foamefucednefs into it. Sidiey. 

Why wonder ye, 

Fair fir, at that which ye fo much embrace ? 

She is the fountain of your modetty ; 

You fiamefac’d are, but fhamefa/ine/s itfelf is the. Fa. Qu. 

None but fools, out of /hamejacednefs, hide their ulcers, 
which, if fhown, might be healed. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Sua'meruL. adj. [ hame and full. } Difgraceful ; ignominious; 
infamous; reproachtul. 

Pheebus fying fo moft frameful fight, 

His blufhing face in foggy cloud implies, 

And hides for fhame. Fairy Queen. 

This all through that great princefs pride did fall, 

And came to fhameful end. Fairy Quecn. 

For this he fhall live hated, be blafphem’d, 

Sciz’d on by force, judg’d, and to death condemn’d, 

A flameful and accurtt ! Milton. 

His naval preparations were not more furprifing than his 
quick and fhamofu! retreat; for he returned to Carthage with 
only one hip, having fied without ftriking one flroke. Arbuth. 

"he knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, q 
And wins, O /hameful chance! the queen of hearts. Pope. 

SHAMEFULLY. adv. [from fhameful. ] Difgraccfully ; ignomi- 
nioufly ; infamoufly ; reproachtully. 

None but that faw, quoth he, would ween for truth, 
How fhameful’y that maid he did torment. Fatry Queen. 

But 1 his holy fecret 

Prefumptuoully have publifh’d, impioufly, 

Weeaklyiat Icatt, aud /oamefully. Milton's Avaniftcs. 

Would fhe/hamefully tail in the lat a@ in this contrivance of 
the nature of man! More. 
ff hofe-who are ready enough to confefs him, both in judg- 
ment and profeilion, are, for the molt part, very prone to deny 
him fhamefully in their duings. Sadh s Sermons. 


Pope. 


Fairy &ucen. 
Milton. 


Craf-aw. 
Modet; bafhful ; 


Som 


SHAMELESS. adi. [from fame.] Wanting fhames wanting 
modefty ; impudent; frontlefs; iminodett ; audacious. — 
T'o tell thee whence thou cam'ft, of whom deriv'd, | 

Were hame cnough to fname thee, wert thou not fLamuese/s. 

Shakefpeure’s Henry Vl. 
Beyond imagination is the wrong I 

‘That fhe this day hath, pamilef, thrown on me. Shake/p. 

‘The fhamele/s denial hereof by fome of their friends, and 
the more fhamele/s juftification by fome of their flattercrs, 
makes it needful to exemplify, which { had rather forbear. Kal. 

God deliver the world from fuch huckfters of fouls, the 
very fhame of religion, and the ramele/s fubverters of mora- 
lity. South's Serniens. 

Such famele/s bards we haves andryet ’tis true, 

There are as mad abandon’d criticks too. 

Sua’meLess.y. adv. [from joamees. | 
cioully ; without fhame. 

‘The king to-day, as onc of the vain fellows, /hame'ifsly un- 
covercth himfelf. 2 Sa. vi. 208 

He muft needs be /hamele/sly wicked that abhors not this 
licentioufnefs. Haie. 

SHA'MELESSNESS. ^. f. [from /bamele/s.] Impudence; want 
of fhame; immodetty. 

Being moft impudent in her heart, fhe could, when fhe 
would, teach her cheeks blufhing, and make fhamefaftnefs 
the cloak of /hamelef[ne/s. Sidney. 

He that blufhes not at his crime, but adds /hamele//ne/s to 
his fhaine, hath nothing left to reftore him to virtue. Taylor. 

Sua‘mMer. n.f. [from Jham] A cheat; an impottor. A 
low word. 


Pope. 
Iinpudently ; auda- 


Sua’mols. n. f. [chamois, French.] See Cuamois. A kind 
of wild goat. 
f T'I] bring thee l 
To cluft’ring filberds, and fometimes I'll get thee 
Young /hamois from the rocks. Shakefpeare. 


Sua/mrock. n. f. The Irifh name for three leaved grafs. 
If they found a plot of watercrefles, or /hamrocks, there 
they flocked as to a feaft for the time. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Suank. n. f [ yceanca, Saxon; fehencke/, Dutch. J 
1. The middle joint of the leg; that part which reaches from 
the ankle to the knee. 
Eftfoons her white ftrait legs were altered 

To crooked crawling /haxks, of marrow emptied 3 

And her fair face to foul and loathfome hue, 

And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. 

‘The fixth age fhifts 

Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 

With {pectacles on nofe, and pouch on fide; 

His youthful hofe, well fav’d, a world too wide 

For his fhrunk fhanks. Shak. As you lize tt. 

A ftag fays, if thefe pitiful fants of mine were but anfwer- 
able to this branching head, I can’t but think how l fhould 
defy all my cnemies. L Ejirange. 

2. The bone of the leg. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe, 
O’er cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky /hanks, and yellow chaptefs fkulls. Shafe/feare. 
3. The long part of any inftrument. 

The fang of a key, or fome fuch tong hole, the punch 
cannot ftrixe, becaufe the ark is not forged with jubftance 
fufficient. Adoxon. 

SHa'NKED. adj. [from fhan?.] Havinga fhank. . 
SHANKER. n.f. [chancre, French.] A venereal excrefcence. 
To SHAPE. v.a. preter. /haped3 part. pall. fhaped and fhajen. 
[rcřppan, Saxon; fcheppen, Dutch. ] 
1. To form; to mould with refpect to external dimeniions. 
I that am not /hap’d for fportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am’rous looking-glafs 5 

I, that am rudely ftampt, and want loves majefty, 

‘lo {trut before a wanton ambling nymph, . S#ate/. R. M. 

Thofe nature hath /daped with a great head, narrow breaft, 
and fhoulders fticking out, feem much inclined to a confump- 
tion. Harvey. 

Mature the virgin was, of Egypt's race ; 
Grace /bap’d her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. Prior. 
The faultlefs form, 

Shap’d by the hand of harmony. 

2. To mould; to cait; toregulate; to adjuft. 
Drag the villain hither by the hair, 1 

Nor age nor honour fhall pape: privilege. Shakefp. Tit, And. 

Mr. Candifh, when without hope, and ready to Jape his 
courfe by the Eaft homewards, meti a thip which came from 
the Philippines. Raleigh. 

“fo the ftream,. whensncither friends nor force, 
Nor fpecd nor art avails: he Ja; es his goutle, -+ Lanta. 
Charm’d by their cyes, their manners Lacquire, 


OE ee 
Stener: 


Themf-n. 


And Lape my foolifiinefs to their cefires Prior. 
3. To image; to conceive. ; 
Lovers and madmen have their feething brains, 
Such aping fantalies that apprehend 
More than cool realon ever apprehends. Skate. 


? 
It 
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It is my nature's plague — 

To fpy into abule, and oft my jealoufy 

Shapes faults that are not. Shakef. Othello. 

When fancy hath formed and aped the perfectelt ideas of 
bleflednefs, our own more happy cxpericnccs of greater muft 
difabufe us. Beyle. 

4. ‘Ve make; to create. Obfoletce, 

l was /bapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conccive 

mig - Pal. 5: 
Suape. n f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Form; external appearance. 

He beat me gricvoufly in the bape of a woman ; for in the 
foupe of a man, matter Brook, l fear not Goliah with a 
weaver's beam. Shakejpeare. 

‘The fhapes of the locufts were like unto horfes prepared 


for battle. Rev. ix. 7. 
The other hape; 
If fhape it may be call’d that Mape had none, 
Diftinguifhable in member, joint, or limb. Milton. 


In vegetables and animals the /hape we molt fix on, and are 


moft led by. Locke, 
2. Make of the trunk of the body. 
Firft a charming shape enflav'd me, 
An eye then gave the fatal ftroke ; 
Till by her wit Corinna fav'd me, 
And all my former fetters broke. Addifin. 


3. Being, as moulded into fhape. 
Before the gates there fat 

On cither fide a formidable ape. 

Wasiaer; pattern 
Thy heart 

Contains of good, wife, juft, the perfect /hape. 
s. It is now ufed in low converfation for manner. 
SHa’PEcess. adj. [from fbape.] Wanting regularity of form 5 

wanting fymmetry of dimentions. 

You are born 

To fet a form upon that indigeft; 

Which he hath left fo /hape‘e/s and fo rude. 

He is deformed, crcoked, old and fere; 
Ml-fac’d, worfe-bodied, /apele/s ev'ry where. 
What fools were here, 

Difguis’d like Mufcovites in /hayele/s gear? 
Thrice had I lov’d thee, 

Before I knew thy face or name ; 

So in a voice, fo ina /rapelefs flame, 

Angels affect us oft, and worfhipp’d be. 

Now the victor ftretch’d his eager hand, 

Where the tall nothing ftood, or feem’d to itand; 

A phapelefs fhade, it melted from his fight, 

Like forms in clouds, or vifions of the night ! Pope. 

Some objects pleafe our eyes, 
* Which out of nature’s common order rife, t 
~The fhapele/s rock, or hanging precipice. Pope. 
SHa pesmirn. 7. f. [ frape and fmith.] One who undertakes 
to improve the form of the body. A burlefque word. 
No fhape/mith yet fet up and drove a trade, 

To mend the work that providence had made. Garth. 
SHa'PELINESS. n. /. [from /hapely.] Beauty cr proportion of form. 
Sua/pELy. adv. [trom Daje.) Symmetrical; well formed. 
SHARD. x. f. [ fchacrde, Trifick.) 

1. A fragment of an carthen veflel. 
For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles fhould be thrown on her ; 
Yet here fhe is allow’d her virgin chants, 
- Her maiden ftrewments. 
2. [Chard] A plant. 
Shards or mallows for the pot, 

Keep the loofen’d body found. 

3. Itfeems in Spenfer to fignify a frith or frait. 
Upon that fhore he fpied Atin ftand, 

There by his mafter left, when late he far’d 

In Phedria’s fleet bark, over that perlous /hard. Fa. Queen. 
4. A fort of fith. 

SHA‘’RDBORN. adj. [ fhard and born.} Born or produced among 
broken ftones or pots. Perhaps Dard in Shakefpeare may fig- 
i nify the fheaths of the wings of infe&s. 
Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 

The /hardborn bectle with his drowfy hums 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fhall be done 

A dced of dreadful note Shakefpeare. 
ŜHA'RDED. adj. [from hard ] Inhabiting fhards. 

Often fhall we find 

The fharded beetle in a fater hold, 

Than is the full-wing’d eagle. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbe'ine. 
To SHARE. v. n. [yecapan, peynan, Saxon. } 

1. To divide ; to part among many. 
Good fellows all, 
The lateft of my wealth I'll hare amongft you. Shakefpeare. 
Any man may make trial of his fortune, provided he acknow- 
ledge the lord's right, by Daring out unto him a toll. Carew. 
Well may he then to you his cares impart, 
And are his burden where he Dares his heart. 


Miiton’s Paradife Lof?. 


Milton. 


Shake/peare, 
Shake/peare. 
Shake/peare. 


Donne 


Shek. Hamlet. 


Dryden’s Horace. 


Drvden, 
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In the primitive times the advantage of pricfthood was 
equally /hared among all the order, and none of that character 
had any fupcriority. Collier: 

Though the weight of a falfhood would be too heavy for 
one to bear, it gtows light in their imaginations when it is 
/hared among many. Add fens S: eff stor. 

Suppofe I share my fortune equally between my children 
and a firanger, will that unite them ? Swift. 

2. To partake with others. 

The captain, half of whofe foldicrs are dead, and the other 
quarter never muftercd or fecn, comes fhortly to demand pay- 
ment of his whole account ; where, by good means of fome 
great ones, and privy /harings with the ofhcers of other fome, 
he receiveth his debt. Spenfer on Ireland. 

In vain does valour bleed, 


While avarice and rapine /hare the land. Milten. 
Go, filently enjoy your part of grief, 

And /hare the fad inheritance with me. Dryden. 
Wav’d by the wanton winds his banner flies, : 

All maiden white, and /bares the people’s eycs. Dryden, 
This was the prince decreed 

To flare his fceptre. Dryden’ s En: 
Not a love of liberty, nor thirft of honour, 

Drew you thus far; but hopes to /hare the fpoil 

Of conquer’d towns and plunder’d provinces. Adai/. Cato, 
All night it rains, the fhews return with day ; 

Great Jove with Cæfar /hares his fov’reign fway. Logie. 


3. To cut; to feparate; to fheer. [From ycean, Saxon.] 
With fwift whee! reverfe decp ent’ring /har’d 

All his right fide. 

Scalp, face, and fhoulders the keen fteel divides, 

And the fhar'’d vifage hangs on equal fides. 

To SHARE. v.n. To have part; to have a dividend. 
I am the prince of Wales ; and think not, Percy, 
To /hare with me in glory any more. Shakef. HenryIV. 
Had greater hafte thefe facred rites prepar’d, 

Some guilty mouths had in your triumphs /har’d; 

But this untainted year is all your own. Dryden: 

A right of inheritance gave every one a title to /bare in the 
goods of his father. Locke. 

This is Dutch partnerfhip, to are in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs, Swift. 

SHARE. ». j. [from the verb. ] 
1. Part; allotment; dividend. 
If every juft man, that now pines with want, 

Had but a moderate and befeeming are, 

Of that which lewdly-pamper’d luxury 

Now heaps upon fome with vaft excefs. Milton, 

They went a hunting, and every one to go fhare and /hare 
like in what they took. L’Eftrange. 

The fubdued territory was divided into greater and fmaller 
Joares, befides that referved to the prince. Tenple. 

I'll give youarms; burn, ravifh, and deftroy : 
For my own /hare one beauty I deiign ; 
Engage your honours that fhe fhall be mine. 
While fortune favour’d, 
I made fome figure; nor was my name 
Objcure, nor l without my /hare of fame. 
The youths have equal /hare 
In Marcia’s wifhes, and divide their fifter. 
In poets, as true genius is but rare, 

True tafte as feldom is the critick’s /hare. Pope. 

He who doth not perform that part affigned him, is a very 
mifchicvous member of the publick ; becaufe he takes his share 
of the profit, and yet leaves his fhare of the burden to be born 
by others. Swift. 

2. A part. 
Thefe, although they bear a fare in the difcharge, yet have 
diferent offices in the compofition. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
3. [Scear; Saxon.] The blade of the plow that cuts the ground. 
Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of Jab’ring oxen, nor the fhining Mare. Dryden. 
‘Then let him mark the fheep, or whet the fhining pare. 
Dryden's Virgils Georg. 
Great cities thal! with walls be compafs’d round, 
And fharpen’d /hares fhall vex the fruitful ground. Dryden. 
Incumbent o'cr the fhining /hare 

The matter leans, removes th’ obftructive clay. 7 hamfon. 

For clay the coulter is long and bending, and the hare 
narrow, Mortimer. 

SHA'REBONE. n.f. [ foare and bone.) The os pubis; the bone 
that divides the trunk from the limbs. 

The cartilage bracing together the two offa pubis, or fhare- 
bones, Bartholine faith, is twice thicker and laxer in women 
than men. AL»; 

SHA’RER. 2. f. [from fhare.] 

1. Qne who divides, or apportions to others; a divider. 

2. A partaker; one who participates any thing with’ others. 
Molt it fecemd the French king to impòrt, 

As foarer in his daughter’s injury, Daniel's Civ War. 

People not allowed to be foirers with their companions in 
good furtane, will hardly agree to be parersin bad. L’H lr. 

An 


Atiton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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An overgrown cftate falling into the hands of one that has 
many children, it is broken into fo many portions as render 


the Jharers rich enough. Addifon. 
You mult have known it. 
—Indeed I did, then favour'd by the king, 
And by that means a harer in the fecret. Rawe. 


If, by taking on himfelf human nature at large, he hath a 
compafhionate and tender fenfe of the infirmities of mankind 
in general, he muft necds, in a peculiar manner, feel and com- 
miferate the infirmities of the poor, in which he himfelf was 
fo eminent a farer. Atterbury s Sermons. 

I fuffer many things as an author militant, whereof in your 
days of probation you have been a /harer. Pope to Swift, 

SHARK. ». f. [canis charcharias, Latin. ] 
r. A voracious fea-fifh. 
His jaws horrifick arm’d with threcfold fate, 
The direful park. Thomfon’s Summer. 
2. A greedy artful fellow ; one who fills his pockets by fly tricks. 

David’s meflengers are fent back to him, like fo many /harks 
and runnagates, only for endeavouring to compliment an ill- 
nature out of itfelf, and feeking that by petition which they 
might have commanded by their (word. South's Sermons. 

3. Urick; fraud; petty rapine. 

Wretches who live upon the bark, and other mens fins, 
the common poifoners of youth, equally defperate in their 
fortunes and their manners, and getting their very bread by 
the damnation of fouls. South's Sermins. 

To SHARK. v:a. To pick up haftily or flily. 
Young Fontinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle, hot and full, 

Hath in the fkirts of Norway, here and there, 

Shard up a lift of landlefs refolutes. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

To SHARK. v.n. 
1. To play the petty thief. 

The fly leads a lazy, voluptuous, {candalous, Jharking life, 
hateful wherever fhe comes. L Eftrange. 

2. To cheat; to trick. Ainfworth. 

‘There are cheats by natural inclination as well as by cor- 
ruption: nature taught this boy to park, not difcipline. L’E/?. 

The old generous Englifh fpirit, which heretofore made 
this nation fo great in the eyes of all the world, feems utterly 
extinct ; and we are degenerated into a mean, Jbarkirg, falla- 
cious, undermining converfe, there being a fnare and a trapan 
almoft in every word we hear, and every action we fee. South. 

SHARP. adj. {rceanp, Saxon; fcherpe, Dutch } 
1. Keen; piercing; having a keen edge; having an acute point; 
not blunt. 
She hath tied 
Sharp tooth’d unkindnefs like a vulture here. 
In Ireland have I feen this ftubborn Cade 

Oppofe himfelf againft a troop of kerns; 

And fought fo long, ’tili that his thichs with darts 

Were almoft like a arp quill’d porcupine. Shak. H VI. 

Thy tongue devifeth mifchiefs, like a /iaip razor working 
deccitfully. ; imi. 2 « 

With edged grooving tools they cut down znd {moothen 
away the extuberances left by the arp pointed grooving tools, 
and bring the work into a perfect fhapc.. Moxon’s Mech. Ex. 

2. Terminating ina point or edge; not obtufe. 

The form of their heads is narrow and /harp, that they may 
the better cut the air in their fwift flight. Mere. 

There was feen fome miles in the fea a great pillar of light, 
not /harp, but in form of a column or cylinder, rifing a great 
way up towards heaven. . Bacon. 

To come near the point, and draw unto a /harper angle, 
they do not only fpeak and practife truth, but really defire its 
enlargement. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

‘Their embryon atoms 

Light arm’d or heavy, harp, fmooth, light or flow. Milton. 

It is fo much the firmer by how much broader the bottom 
and /harper the top. Temple. 

_In fhipping fuch as this, the Trifh kern, 
And untaught Indian, on the fiream did glide, 
Ere /harp keel’d boats to ftem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 
3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious; inventive. 

Now asvfine in his apparel as if he would make me in love 
with a cloak, and veife for verfe with the /harpe/? witted lover 
in Arcadia. Sidney. 

If we had nought but fenfe, each living wight, 

Which we call brute, would be more harp than we. Davies. 

__ Sharp tothe world, but thoughtlefs of renown, 

They plot not on the ftage, but on the town. Dryden. 

There is nothing makes men /harper, and fets their hands 
and wits more at work, than want. Addifon on Italy. 

Many other things belong to the material world, wherein 


the Parpe/? philofophers: have iever yet arrived at clear and 
diftinét ideas. Watts. 


4. Quick, as of fight or hearing. 
As the faarpeft eye difcerncth nought, 
Exccpt the fun-beams in the air do fhine ; 
So the beft foul, with her reflecting thought, 
Sces not herfelf, without fome light divine. 


Shakefpeare. 


Davies. 
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To flarp ey’d reafon this would feem untrue ; 

But reafon Í through love’s falfe opticks view. 

5. Sour without aflringency; four but not auftere ; acid. 
So we, if children young difeafed we find, 

Anoint with fweets the vellcl’s foremoft parts, 

To makc them tafte the potions /harp we give ; 

They drink deceiv'd, and fo deceiv’d they live. Fa. Bu. 

Sharp taftcd citrons Median climes produce ; 

Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. Dryden. 

Different fimple ideas are fometimes exprefled: by the fame 
word, as fweet and /hap are applicd to the objecis of hearing 
and tafting. hy aits. 

6. Shrill; piercing the car with a quick noife; not flat. 

In whiftling you contract the mouth, and, to make it more 
Jharp, men ufe their finger. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 

Let one whiftle at the one end of atrunk, and hold your 
ear at the other, and the found ftrikes fo /harp as you can fcatce 
endure it. Bacon. 

For the various modulation of the voice, the upper end of 
the windpipe is endued with feveral cartilages to contraét or 
dilate it, as we would have our voice flat or /harp. Ray. 

7. Severe; harfh; biting; farcaftick. 

If he fhould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 
turn her loofe to him; and what he gets more of her than 
Joarp words, let it lie on my head. Shakefpeare. 

How often may we meet with thofe who are one while 
courteous, but within a fmall time after are fo fupercilious, 
Joarp, troublefome, fierce and exceptious, that they are not 
only fhort of the true character of friendfhip, but become the 
very fores and burdens of fociety ! South. 

Ceafe contention: be thy words fevere, 
Sharp as he merits ; but the fword forbear. 
8. Severe; quick to punith; cruel; feverely rigid. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 
And to that place the arp Athenian law 
Cannot purfue us. 
g. Eager; hungry; kcen upon a quef. 
My faulcon now is fharp and paffing empty, 

And, ’till fhe toop, fhe muft not be full gorg’d; 

For then fhe never looks upon her lure. 

The barp defire I had 

Of tafting. 

10. Painful; afflictive. 
That fhe may feel 

How frarjer than a ferpent’s tooth it is, - 

To have a thanklefs child. Shake/p. King Lear. 

He caufed his father’s friends to be cruelly tortured; grieving 
to fee them live to whom he was fo much bcholden, and there- 
fore rewarded them with fuch /harp payment. Knolles. 

Death becomes i 

His final remedy ; and after life 

Try’d in /harp tribulation, and reñn’d bee 

By faith, and faithful works. Mitt. Paradife Lofty be xi. 

It is a very fma!l comfort that a plain man, lying under a 
Sharp fit of the ftone, receives from this fentence. ‘Ya. /otjon. 

11. Fierce; ardent; fiery. 
Their piety feign’d, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 
Ailton. 


In arp contcft of battle found no aid, Milton, 
A fharp afiault already is begun; 
Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls, Dryden. 
12. Attentive ; vigilant. 
Sharp at her utmott ken fhe caft her eyes, 
And fomewhat floating from afar defcries. Dryden. 


Is a man bound to look out /harp to plague himfclf, and to 

take care that he flips no opportunity of being unbappy ? Collier. 

A clergyman, eftablificd in a competent living; is not un- 

der the neceffity of being fo arp ana exadling. Suift. 
13. Acrid; biting; pinching; piercing, as-the cold, 

The windpipe is continually moiftencd with a glutinous 

humour, iffuing out of fmall glandules in its inner coat, to 


fence it againft the barp air. Ray. 
Nor here the fun’s meridian rays had pow'r, 
Nor wind fbarp piercing, nor the rufhing fhow’r, 
The verdant arch fo clofe its texture kept. Pope’s Odrffey- 


14. Subtile; nice; witty ; acute. * 

Sharp and fubtile difcourfes procure very great applaufe ; but 
being laid in the balance with that which found experience 
plainly delivereth, they are overweizhed. Hooker. 

The inftances you'mention are the ftrongeft and farpe/f 
that can be urged. Digby. 

15. [Among workmen.) Hard. 

They make ufe of the harpe fand, that being beft for mor- 

tar, to lay bricks and tiles in. Moxen'’s Mech. Exer. 
16. Fmaciated; lcan. 


His vifage drawn he felt to /harp'and fpare. Miiten. 
SHARP. n. f [from the adjective. J 
1. A fharp or acute found. 
It is the lark that fings fo out of tune, J 
Straining harlh difcords and unpleafing fharfs.  Shake/peare. 


2. A pointed weapon; {mall {word; rapier. 
If butchers had but the manners to go to /:arps, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. Collier. 
To 
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To Sharp. v. a. [from the noun. J- To make kcen. 
VY hom the whetfione tarps to cat, 
They ery, militones are gqod, meat. Een, Johnfpn. 
To SHakpP. v. na [from the noun ] | o play thievith tricks. 

l live upon what's my own, whereas your feandalous life 
is only cheating or /barping, one halt of the ycar, and ftarv- 
ing the other. L’Efirange. 

To SHARPEN. v.a. [from fu. ] 
1. To make kcen; to.edee; to point. 

‘lhe weaker their helps arc, the more their need is to Sharpen 
the cdge of their own indultry, Hooker. 

The liraelites went down to the Philiftines to sharpen every 
man his fare and his coulter. 1 Sam. xiii. 20. 

His fevere wrath fhall he /barpen fora fword. /¥’s/d. v. 20. 

The grating of a iaw: when sharpen’ dy: offends fo much as 


it fetteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 
‘Th’ fquadron brigiit, /harp'ning in mooned horns 
Their phaianx. Milton, 


It may contr.bute to his mifery, heighten the anguifh, and 
fharpen the iting of conicience, and {o add tury to the ever- 
Jafting flames, when he {hall reflect upon the abule of wealth 
and greatnefs. South's Sermons. 

No: tis refiftance that inflames defire; 


Sharpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. Dryd. 
b’re ten moons had /harpen’d either horn, 
To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. 


Her nails are /harpen’d into. pointed claws, 
Her hands bear halt her weight and turn to paws. Addi. 
2. Tio make quick, ingenious, or acute. 

Overmuch quicknefs of wit, either given by nature, or 
Jharpen’d by ftudy, doth not commonly bring greateft learn- 
ing, beft manners, or happieft life in the ends Afcham. 

3. To make quicker of fente. 
Th air fharpen'd his vifual ray 

To objecis diftant far. 

4. To make eager or hungry. 
Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Shake/p. 

Such an aflurance as will /harpen mens defires and quicken 
their endeavours for obtaining a leffer good, ought to in- 
fpire men with more vigour in purfuit of what is greater. Tilit. 

4. To make fierce or angry. 


Ailton. 


Mine enemy /harpeneth his eyes upon me. Job xvi. g. 
5. Tomake biting, or farcaftick. 
My haughty foul would {well ; 
Sharpen each word, and threaten in my cyes. Smith. 


6. To make lefs flat; more piercing to the ears. 

Enclofures not only preferve found, but encreafe and har- 
| fenit. Bacon. 
7. To make four. 

SHA'RPER. 7. f. [from farp.} A tricking fellow; a petty thief; 
a rafcal. 

Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. L’E/trange. 

He inould retrench what he loft to /harpers, and {pent upon 


puppet-plays, to apply it to that ufe. Arbuth. 
1 only wear itina land of Heétors, ` 
Thieves, fupercargo’s, /barpers, and directors. Pope. 


SHA‘RPLY. adv. [from /Larp.] 
1. With keennefs ;_ with good edge or point. 
2. Severely ; rigoroufly; roughly. 

They are more /harp/y to be chaftifed and reformed than 
the rude Irith, which being very wild at the firft, are now be- 
come more civil. Spenfer. 
. Keenly ; acutely; vigoroufly. 

The mind and memory are more /barply exercifed in com- 
prehending another man’s things than our own. Ben. Fohnfon. 

4. Afflictively ; painfully. 

At the arrival of the Englifh embafladors the foldiers were 

foarply aflailed with wants. Hayward. 
5. With quicknefs. 

You contract your eye when you would fee farply; and 

erect your ear when you would hear attentively. Bacon. 
6. Judicioufly; acutely ; wittily. 
SHARPNESS. n. f. [from /Larp.] 
I. Keenefs of edge or point. 

Palladius neither fuffering us nor himfelf to take in hand 
the party till the afternoon ; when we were to fight in troops, 
not differing otherwife from earneft, but that the Shar puefs of 


the weapons was taken away. Sidney. 
A fecond glance came gliding like the firt; 
And he who faw the /harpne/s of the dart, 
Without defence receiv’d it in his heart, Dryd. 


2. Not obtufenefs. 

Force confifteth in the roundings -and raifings of the work, 
according as the limbs do more or lefs require it; fo as the 
beholder thall fpy no /harpnefsin the bordering lincs, /Vottsi. 

3. Sournefs without aufterenefs. 
© There isa /barpne/s in vinegar, and there is a fharpne/s in 
pain, in forrow, and in reproach; there is afharp eye, a 
{harp wit, and a fharp fword: but there is not one of thefe 
fevere /harpneffes the fame as another of them; and a fharp 
cait wind is diffcrent from them all, Watts’s Logick. 
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Provoking fweat extremely, and taking away all /harpne/s 
from whatcver you put in, muft be of good effect in the 


cure of the gout. Temple. 
4. Severity of language ; fatyrical farcafm, 
i ‘T'here’s gold for thee, 
Thou muft not take my former /harpne/s ill, 
I will-employ thee back again. Shake!p. 


Some did all folly with jult /Larpre/s blame, 

While others laugh’d and fccrn’d thein into fhame ; 

But, of thefe two, the laft fucceeded beft, 

As men aim righteft when they fhoot in jett. Dryd. 

‘This is a fubjeét of which it is hard to fpeak without faty- 
rical /barpnefs and particular refleGions on many churches of 
chriftians. Sprat. 

The fbarpnefi of his fatyr, next to himfclf, falls moft hea- 
vily on his friends. Dryden 

5. Painfulnefs; afflictivenefs. 
At this time 

We {weat and bleed; the friend hath loft his friend ; 

And the belt quarrels in the heat are curft 

By thofe that feel their /harpne/s. _—— Shakefp. 

Not a fingle death only that then attended this profeffion ; 
but the terror and /harpne/s of it was redoubled in the manner 
and circumftances. South. 

6. Intellectual acutenefs ; ingenuity; wit. 

Till Arianifm had made it a matter of great /harpne/s, and 
fubtilty of wit to be a found believing chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of fpeech they ufed. Hook. 

The daring of the foul proceeds trom thence, 

Sharpnefs of wit and active diligence. Dryd. 

The fon returned with ftrength of conftitution, /harpue/s of 
underftanding, and fkill in languages. Addifon. 

7. Quicknefs of fenfes. 

if the underftanding or faculty of the foul be like unto bo- 
dily fight, not of equal /barpne/s in all; what can be more 
convenient than that, even as the dark-fighted man is direct- 
ed by the clear about things vifible, fo lixewife in matters of 
deeper difcourfe the wife in heart doth fhew the fimple where 
his way lieth. Hosker. 

SHARP-SET. [ /harp and fet.) Eager; vehemently defirous. 

Bafilius forced her to ftay, tho’ with much ado, fhe being 

Joarp-fet upon the fulfilling of a fhrewd office, in overlooking 


Philoclea. Sidney. 
An eagle sharp-/et, looking about her for her prey, fpy’d 
a leveret. L’Eftrange. 
Our fenfes are /harp-/et on pleafures. L’Eftrange. 


A comedy of Johnfon’s, not Ben, held feven nights; for 
the. town is /barp-/et on new plays. Pope. 
SHARP-VISAGED. adj. [ fharp and vifaged.] Having a fharp 
countenance. 
The Welfh that inhabit the mountains are commonly /harp- 
vifaged. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 
SHARP-SIGHTED. adj. [Jharp and fight.] Having quick fight. 
If the were the body’s quality, 
‘Then would fhe be with it fick, maim’d, and blind; 
But we perceive, where thefe privations be, 
An healthy, perfect, and /Larp-jighted mind. Davies. 
lam not fo fharp-fizghted as thofe who have difcerned this 
rebellion contriving from the death of Q. Elizabeth. Clarend. 
Your majefty’s clear and J/harp-/ightcd judgment has as 
good a title to give law in matters of this nature, as in any 
other. Denham. 
Nothing fo fierce but love will foften, nothing fo /harp-/ighted 
in other matters but it throws a mift before the eyes ort. LEF. 
To SHATTER. v. a. [ fchetteren, Dutch.] 
1. To break at once into many pieces; to break fo as to fcat- 
ter the parts. 
He rais’d a figh fo piteous and profound, 
That it did feem to fatter all his bulk, 


And rend his being. Shakefp. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 

I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude, 

And with forc’d fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Milt 


They efcape diffolution, becaufe they can fcarce ever meet 
with an agent minute, and fwiftly enough moved, to /hatter 
or diffociate the combined parts. Boyle. 

A monarchy was /hattered to pieces, and divided amongft re- 
volted fubjects, into a multitude of little governments. Locke, 

Black from the ftroke above, the {mouldring pine 

Stands as a /hatter’d trunk. Thom/. Summer. 

2. To diffipate ; to make incapable of clofe and continued at- 
tention. 

A man of a Joofe, volatile and /hattered humour, thinks 
only by fits and ftarts. Norris. 

To SHATTER. v. ne Tobe broken, or to fall, by any force 
applied, into fragments. 

Of bodies, fome are fragil; and fome are tough and not 
fragil; and in the breaking, fome fragil bodies break but where 
the force is ; fome /hatter and fly in many places. Bacon. 

SHATTER. x. f. [from the verb.] _ One part of many into 
which any thing is broken at once. 
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Stick the candle fo loofe, that it will fall upon the glafs of 

_the {conce and break it into /ratters. Swift. 

SHalrriRBRAINED. ) ad. [from hatter brain and pate.) In- 

SHA CTERPATED. — § attentive ; not confiftent. A low word. 

SHACTERY. adie [from fhatie..] Difunited ; not compact ; 
ealily falling into many parts ; loofe of texture. ' 

A brittle battery fort of (par, found in form of a white 
fand chiefly in the perpendicular fiflures amongft the ores of 
metal. Woodward. 

To Stave. v.a. preterit haved, part. /Laved or fhuven. [yccaran, 
Saxon ; jebwever, Dutch. } 
1. lo pare off with a razor. tiga 

He that is to be cleanfed fhall have off all his hair. Levit. 

Zelim was the firft of the Ottomans that did /have his beard : 
a bathaw «fk’d why he alter’d the cuftom of his predeceflors ? 
He anfwered, hecaufe you bafhaws may not lead me by the 
beard, as you did them. Bacon. 

Daft thou not know thisyhaven pate? Truly it is a great 
man’s he-d. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 

= I caufed the hair of his head to be haved off. Wifeman. 
2. To pare clofe to the furface. 
Sweet bird! 

Thee chauntrefs, oft the woods among, 

I wooe to hear the evening fong: 

And miffing thee, l walk unfeen 


On the dry fmooth haven green, Milt. 
‘Lhe bending f{cythe 
Shaves all the furface of the wating green. Gay. 
3. To fkim by palling near, or flightly touching. 
He haves with level wing the deep; then foars 
Up to the fiery concave cow ring high. Milt.n. 


4. “TVocut in thin flices. 
Make fome medley of carth, with fome other plants bruis'd 
cr foavcn in leaf or root. Bacon. 
s To ftrip; to opprefs by extortion ; to pillage. 
SuaVELING. n.f. [from Zave.) A man {haved; a friar, or 
religious. Ufed in contemot. 

Of elfes, there be no fuch things; only by bald fryars and 
knavith fhavelings fo feigned. Spenfer. 

SHAVER. n. /. [from fave.] 

1. A man that practifes the art of /Aavirg. 

2. A man clofely attentive to his own intercft, 
My lord 

Was row dilpos'd to crack a jets 

And bid friend Lewis go in quett ; 

"This Lewis-is acucning /Laver. 

. A robber; a plunderer. 

They fell-all.into the hands of the cruel mountain people, 
living for the moft part by theft, and waiting for wrecks, as 
hawks for their prey : by thefe fLav.rs the ‘Turks were ftript of 
all they had. ' Krolles. 

Sualvinc. n f: [from /bave.] Any thin flice pared oft from 
any body. 

‘Take lignum aloes in grofs fhavings, fteep them in fack, 
changed twice, till the bitternefs be drawn forth; then take 
the #avings forth and dry them in the fhade, and beat them to 
powder. 4 Bacon. 

By electrick bodies T do not conceive only fuch as take up 
fravings, flraws, and light bodies, but fuch as attract all bo- 
dies palpable whatfoever. Brown’s Vuigar Errours. 

‘The flavings arc good for the fining of wine. Mert. 

Saw. m. fo [ycua, Saxon ; /chawe, Dutch; /eugga, Mlandick. ] 
A thicket; a fimail wood.. A tuft of trees near Lichfield is 

*caled Gentle paw. 

SHA BANDER. X. j+ [among the Perfians.] A great officer; a 
viceroy. Bailey. 

Sua'wrowL. n. f. [aw and fowl.) An artificial fowl made 
by fowlers on purpofe to Moot at. 

SHa/we. n.f. [trom fchawme, Teutonick.} A hautboy ; a cor- 
het. 

With trumpets alfo and fhatums. — Pfalm Common Prayer. 

Suer. pronoun. {n oblique cafes her. [ fy Gothick; yeo, Sax. 
ch, old Enelith } 
‘1. The female pronoun demonftrative: the woman ; the woman 
before mentioned. 
Ske, of whom the ancients feem’d to prophefy, 

When they call'd virtues by the name of fhe; 

Sey in whom virtue was fo much refin’d, 

‘That for allay unto fo pure a mind 


Swift. 


She took the weaker fex. Dorne. 
This once difclos’d, 

The ladies did c! ange favours, and then we 

lollowing the figns, woo'd but the fign of fhe, Shakefp. 


What, at any time, have you heard ber fay H Shakeyp. 
' The mohl upright of mortal men was bee 
Fhe molt fincere, and holy woman, fbe. Dryden. 
2. Ic isfometimes uled for a woman ablolutely, with fome de- 
gree of contempt, : 
The foes of Italy Mall not betray 
Mine intereft, and his honour. Shakefpear’s Cymbeline. 
Lady, you are the crucll’ft fe alive, 
If you will lead thefe graces to the grave, 
znd leave the world no copy. Shoke peares Twe'fth Night. 


Site E 


I was wont 
To load my she with knacks, I wou'd have ranfack’d 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance. Shakefpeare's Winters Tale. 
3. The female ; not the male. 
| would outitare the fterncft eyes that look, 
Pluck the younz fucking cubs from the /he bear 
‘lo win thee, jady. Shakejp. Merevant of Fenivee 
Let us do it with no fhew of fear ; 
No, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were buficd with a Whitfon morris-dance ; 
For my good licge, jhe is fo idly king’d, 
That fear attends her not. Shak fp. Hen. V. 
The nightingale, if æ would fing by day, 
When every goofe ts cackling, wou'd be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. Shakefpeare. 
He-lions are hirfute, and have great manes, the /hes are 


fmooth like cats. Lacon. 
Stand it in Judah’s chronicles confeft, 
That David’s fon, by impious p.ffion mov’d, 
Smote a /be-flave, and murder’d what he low'd. Prier. 


SHear. n. fi [eaves plural. [year, Saxon; /choof, Dutch:] 

1. A bundle of italks of corn bound tozether, that the ears may 
dry. 

+ Thefe be the /hzaves that honour’s harveft bears, 

The feed thy valiant aéts, the world the field. Fairfax. 

He beheld:a field, 

Part arable and tilth ; -whcreon were /) aves 

New-reap'd ; the- other part fheep-walks and folds, Mile. 

The reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden eaves in brittle bands. 

I pitch’d the eaves (oh could t do fo now) 
Which fhe in rows pil'd. Gay's Paftcrals. 
2. Any bundle or collection held together. 

She vanifh’d ; 

The freaf of arrows fhook and rattled in the cafes Dryden. 
In the knowledge of bodies, we mutt glean what we can ; 
fince we cannot, from a difcovery of their real effences, 
grafp at a time whole /aeaves ; and in bundies comprehend 
the nature of whole fpecies. Licke. 

To Surat. v. a. To thell See SHALE. ETR, 
Thou art a healed peafcod. Shakefp K. Lear. 
ToSnzar. preter. are, or fheared;, part.pall. Jheru. [yceapan, 

rcynen, Saxon. } l l 
1. To clip or cut byiinterception between two blades moving 

ona rivet.. 

So many? days,’ my ews have been with young; 
So many weeks, c’re.the poor fools will yean ; 


Dryde. 


So many months, e’re I fhal) heer the fleece. Shake/p. 
I am shepherd to another man, id 
And do not /her the fleeces that I graze. o  Sbakefp, 


Laban went to feer his fheep. Gen xxxi.1g. 
When wool is new /horm, they fet pails of water by in the 
fame room to increafe its weight. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 
To Jay my head and hoilow» pled.c 
Of all my ftrength,.in the l.feivious lap 
Of a deceitful concubine, wro /hare me, 


Like a tame weather, all my precious fleece. Aiton. 
The fame ill tafte of fenfe woud ferve to join 

Dog foxes in the yoak, and fer the {wine. Dryden. 
May’tt thou henceforth fweetly flecp, f 

Sheer, {wains, oh /heer your fofteft fheep 

To fwell his couch. Gay. 
O'er the congenial duft injoin’d to Fear 

The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. Pote. 


2. To cut. 

The fharp and toothed edge of the nether chap  firikes into 
a canal cut into the bone of the upper; and the toothed pro- 
tuberance of the upper into a canal in the nether: by which 
means he eafily /Feers the grafs whereon he feeds. Grew. 

SHEAR. 2 on. f. [from the verb. It is feldom ufed in the 

SHEARS. § fingular, but is found once in Dryden. } 

1. An inftrument to cut, confifting of two blades moving on 
a pin, between which the thing cut is intercepted. Shears 
are large, and /cifars a {maller inftrument of the fame kind. 

Alas, thought Philoclea to herfelf, your /beers come toa 
late to clip the bird’s wingsthat already is flown away. Sidney. 
Why do you bend fuch folemn brows on me? 
Think you I bear the hears of deftiny ? 
Have | commandment on, the, pulfe of life? 
The fates prepar’d their fharpen’d heers. 
When the fleece is fhorn, 
Then their defencelefs limbs the trambles tcar ; 
Short of their wool, and naked frony the fer. 
‘That, people live and die, I knew, 
An hour ago, as well as you; 
And if fate fpins us longer years, 
Or is in hafte to take the /reers, 
I know, we muf, both fortuncs try, 
Ani beer our evils, wet or dry. Prior. 
How happy fhould we be if we had the privilege of cm- 
ploying the /lecrs for went of a mint, upon foreign gold, by 
clipping it into half crowns, 


Shake peare. 
Dryd. 


Dryden. 


wijt. 
Fate 


SHE 


Fate urg’d the flecrs and cut thy fylph in twain, 


But airy fubftance foon unites again. Pope. 
Beneath the /Żears they felt no lalt'ng fmart, 
They ‘oft but fleeces, while! loft a heart. Gay. 


2, The denomination of the age of fheep. 
When fheep is one ear, thet: will have two bread teeth be- 
fore; when two frear, four; when three, fix; when four, 
* eieht : and after that, their mouths break. Mortimer. 
P Any thing in the form of the blades of /ecrs. 
4. Wings, in Spenfer. ; E 
Two fharp-wing’d /hecrs 
Deck’d with divers plumes, like painted jays, 

Were fix’d at his back to cut his airy ways. Spenfer. 
Suraro. x. j [yceand, Sax.] A fragment. It is now commonly 
written /hard, and applied only to fragments of earthen ware, 

Inthe burfting af it, nota /kerd to take fire from the hearth, 
or to take water out of the pit. Ifa. XxX. 14. 
SHEA'RER. n. f. [from /biar.] One that clips with fhears ; 
particularly one that fleeces fheep. 
Of other care they little rečk’ninng make, 
' “Than how to fcramb!e at the /earers feat, 
And fhove away the worthy bidden guch. Milton. 
Was heto he lcd as. a lamb to the flaughter, patient and 
refigned asa fheep before her hearers ? Rogers. 
SHEAR MAN. n. f, [ hear and man:] He that fhears. 
Thy tather was a pluifterer, 
~ “And thou thrfelf a Zea” man. j 
SHEARWATER. 1. "A fowl. “Ainfworth. 
SHEATH. 7. fi [peaxte, S:xon.]’- Phe cafe of any thing ; 
the fcahba:d of a weapon. 
"The dezd Knights {word out of his rath he drew, 
With’ which he cata lock off all their hair. Fa. Queen: 
Doth not each look a flafh of light’ning feel, 
Which fpar-s the body’s heath, yet melts the fteel? Clea, 
Swords, by the lizhtning’s fubtr’e force diftill’d, 
` And the cold heath with running ‘metal fill’d, 
To SHEATH. ? 
To Sueatur. § 
1. To inclofe in a eath or fcabbard ; to inclofe in any cafe. 
This drawn but now againft my fovereign’s breaft, 
Refore tis heath d, fhal) give him peace and reft. Waller. 
“Fhofe active parts of a body are of differing natures when 
~ freath'd vp, or wedged in amongtt others in the "texture of a 
concrete; and when extricated from tlrefe impediments. Boyle, 
j In his hair one hand he wreaths, 


Shakefpeare, 


Adaifon. 


tna, op from the noun, ] 


His fword, theother, im his bofom freaths. Denham. 
Js this her'hate to him, his‘love to me! 
~~ °Tis in my breaft the /heaths her dacger now. Dryden. 


~~ The left foot naked,’ when ‘they march 'to fight, 

_ But in a bull's raw hide they /heath the right. Dryden. 
eee The leopard, and all of this*kind as gocs, keeps the claws 
* “Of his forefect turned up fromthe ground and /leathed in the 
' fkm of his toes, whereby he preferves them fharp for rapine, 

extending them only when he leaps’ at the prey. Grew. 

Other fubftances oppofite to acrimony arc called demul- 
cent or mild; becaufe they blunt or heath thofe fharp falts 
as peafe, and beans. Artuchnit. 

2. To fit with a eath. * 

-~ There was no ink to colour, Peter’s hat, 

~ Walter’s dagger was not come from fheathing. 

3. To defend the main body by an outward covering. 
___ It were to be wifhed that the whole navy throughout were 
`~ freathed zs fome are. Raleigh. 
SHEATHWI'NGED. adj. [ /heath and wing.] Having hard cafes 
“which are folded over the wings. 

Some infects fly with four wings, as all vaginipennous, or 

reat) winged infects, as beetles and-dorts. Brown’s Vule. Er. 
Siza’tHy. adj. [from /teath.] Forming a theath. 
“With a needle put afide the fhort and /bca:by cafes on ear- 

wigs backs, and you may draw forth two wings. Brown, 
SHE'CKLATON. 7. 

He went to fight againft the giant in his robe of /heckla- 
tot, which is that kind of gilced leather with which they 
ufe to embroider the Jrith jackets. Spenfer. 

To Suen. v. a. [ycedan, Saxon.] 
1. To effufe; to pour out; to fpill. 
The painful fervice, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thanklefs country are requited 
But with that furname of Coriolanus. 
Cromwell, I did not think to ped a tear 

In al] my miferics. Shakefp. 

Without /redding of blood is no remiffion. Heb. ix. 22. 

For this is my blood which is ed for many, for the re- 
miffion of fins. atth. xxvi. 28. 

Some think one gen’ral foul fills ev’ry brain, 


Shak. 


Shakefpeare. 


As the bright fun /Eeds light in ev’ry ftar. Davies. 
Around its entry nodding poppies grow, 

And all cool fimples that fweet reft beftow ; 

Night from the plants thcir fleepy virtue drains, 

And paffing, /beds it on the filent plains. Dryden, 


You feem'd to mourn another lover dead, 
Aly fighs you gaye hin, aad my tears you fhed. Dryden. 
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Unhappy man! to break the pious laws 

Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe: 

*Tis love of honour, and his countr;’s good ; 

The conful, not the father, keds the blood, 

In thefe lone walls, ‘their days eternal bound; 

Thefe mofs-grown domes with fpiry turrets crown’d, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows fed a folemn light; 

Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brizhten’d a'l the day. 

2. To featter; to let fall. 

Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and caft them late, 
are more Jafting than thofe that fprout their leaves early, or 
Seed them betimes.: Bacon's Nat. Hit. 

So the returning year be bleit, 

As his infant months beftow, 

Springing wreaths for William’s brow ; 

As his fummer’s youth fhall Ped 

Eternal fweets around Maria’s head. 

To SHED. v. n. To let fallits parts. 
White oats are apt to shed moft as they lie, ‘and black as they 
ftand. M.rt'mer’s Hufbandry. 
SHED. n.f. [fuppofed by Skinner to be corrupted from /hade.] 
1. A flight temporary covering. 
The firft Aletes born in lowly fled, 
Of parents bafe, a rofe {pring from a bride. 
‘Though he his houte of polifh'd marble build, 
With jafper floor’d, and carved cedar ceil’d : 
Yet {hall it ruin like the moth’s frail cell, 


Dryden: 


Popes 


Prior. 


Fairfax, 


Or fhcds of reeds, which fuinmer’s heat repel, Sandys 
So all our minds wi:h his confpire to grace 

The Gentiles. great‘apaftle, and deface 

Thofe ftate-obfcuring peds, that likea chain 

Seem’d to confine and fetter him again. Wallr. 


In fuch a feafon born, when fearce a fhed 

Could be obtain’d to fhelter him or me 

“From the bleak-air. Parad. Regain'd. 

‘Vhofe houfes then were caves, or homely /leds, 

With twining ofiers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. Dryden, 
An hofpitable’ houfe they found, 

A homely hed; the roof, not far from ground 

Was thatch’d with reeds and ftraw together bound. Dryd. 
‘Then out he fteals, and finds where by the head, 


Their horfe hung falten’d underneath a fhed. Bettertons 
Her various kinds by various fortunes led, 
Commence acquaintance, underneath a fhed: Swift. 


2. In compofition. Effufion; as blood-/hed. 
SHE’DDER. n. fi [from fhed.] A fpiller; one who fheds. 

A fhedder of blood fhall furely die. Ezek. xviii. 10. 
SHEEN. “I aii. [This was probably only the old pronunciatiort 
SHEE’/NY. S of fhine]. ` Bright; glittering ; fhewy. A word 

now ‘not tn ufe. 

That lewd ribbald, with vile luft advanc’d, 
Laid firft his filthy hands on virgin clean, 
To fpoil her dainty corfe fo fair and fheen. 

When he was ail dight, he took his way 
Into the forcft, that he might be feen 
Of the wild beafts, in his new glory fhcen. Huibera’s Tale. 

Now they never meet in grove or green, 

By fountain clear, or fpangled ftar-light eem Shakefpeare. 

Up arofe each warrior bold and brave,- 
Gliftering in’ filed ftee] and armour fheem. 

Out of the hicrarchies of angels /heen, 
‘The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the reft. 

By the rufhy fringed bank, 

Where grows the willow and the ofier dank, 
My fliding chariot ftays, 

Which fet with agat, or the azure /heen, 

Of turcois blue, and emerald green.” Aiton, 

Or did of late earth’s fons befiege the wall 
Of jheeny heav’n. Milton. 

SHEEN. n. f. [from the adjective.] Brightnefs; fplendour. 
Mercy will fit between, 


Fa, Queen, 


Fair ane 


Fairfax. 


Thron’d in celcftial /heen. Milton, 
Far above, in fpangled /heen, 

Celeftial Cupid, her fam’d fon advanc’d, 

Holds his dear Pfyche fwect entranc’d. Milton. 


SHEEP. n. f, plural likewife hep. [yceap, Saxon; of which 
the plural was yeep; /chaep, Dutch. } 
1. The animal that bears wool: remarkable for its ufefulnefs and 
innocence. 
Fire the brambles, fnare the birds, and fteep 
‘In wholefome water-falls the flecey fheep. 
Of fubftances there are two forts of ideas; one of fingle 
fubftances, as they exift feparately, as‘ man or Sheep. Lecke. 
2. In contempt. A foolifh filly fellow. Ainfworth. 
To SHEEPEIrs, v. n. [ sheep and bite] Toufe petty thefts. 
Shew your knave's vifage, with a pox to vou ; fhew your 
Sheepbiting face, and be hanged, “| Shake/peare. 
SHEE PBITER. 7. f. [from pheepbiie.} A petty thicf. 
His gate like a /heepbiter flecring afide, Toffer. 
Wouldft 


Dryden, 
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Wouldft thou not be glad to have the niggardly rafcally 
Sheeptiter come to fome notable fhame. Shakefpeare. 
‘There are political /bcepbiters as well as paftoral: betrayers 
of publick trufts, as well as of private. LD’ Eftrange. 
SHEE'PCOT. n. f. [beep and cot.) Avlittle inclofure for /becp. 
Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 
From low farms, /beepcots and mills 
Inforce their charity. 
Up to a hill anon his fteps he rear'd, 
From whofe high top to ken the profpect round, 
If cottage were in view, /heepcot or herd ; 
_ But cottage, herd, or Jheepcot none he faw. Milton. 
SHEEPFO'LD. 2. f. [ /heep and fold. ] The place where fheep are 
inclofed. 
The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain, 
The fhcepfold {catter’d and the fhepherd fain. Prior. 
SHEE'PHOOK. 1. f. { fheep and hook.) A hook faftened to a pole 
by which fhepherds lay hold on the legs of their fheep: 
The one carried a crofier of balm-wood, the other a pafto- 
ral ftaff of cedar like a /brep-hook. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
If you dare think of deferving our charms, 
Away with your /beehhook, and take to your arms, Dryden. 
SHEE’PIsH. aaj. [from /heep.]  Bafhful ; over-modeft ; timo- 
roufly and meanly diffident. 
Wanting change of company, he will, when he comes 
abroad, be a /Leepifh or conceited creature. Locke. 
SHEE'PISHNESS 7. f. [from jheepif.] Bathfulnefs; mean and 
timorous diffidence. 
Thy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
Transfus'd a /heepifhne/s into thy ftory. Herbert. 
Sheepifbnefs and ignorance of the world, are not confequen- 
ces of being bred at home. Locke. 
Without fuccefs, let a man be never fo hardy, he will have 
fome degree of sheepifhne/s. Grew. 
SHEE PMASTER. ^. f. [keep and mafter.) An owner of jheep. 
A nobleman was a great grafier, and a great /beepma/ter. 
° Bacon. 
SHEEPSHEA'RING. n f. {/beepand hear.) The time of fhear- 
ing fheep; the feat made when fheep are fhorn. 
There happening a folemn feftivity, fuch as the /heepfhear- 
__ ings ufed to be, David begs fome {mall repaft. South. 
Snerps EYE. x. f. [fbeep and eye.) A modeft diffident look, 
fuch as lovers caft at their miftrefles. 
Caft a fheep’s eye behind you: in before me. Dryden. 
SHEEPWA'LK. n. f. [ foecp and walk.) Pafture for fheep. 
He beheld a field, 
Part arable and tilth ; whereon were fheaves 
New reap’d ; the other part /heepwalks and folds. Milt. 
SHEER. adj. [ycyny Saxon.] Pure; clear; unmingled. 
If fhe fay, I am not fourteen pence on the fcore for /beer 
ale, fcore me up for the lying’ft rogue in Chriftendom. Shak. 
Sheer argument is not the talent of the man; little wreft- 
ed fentences are the bladders which bear him up, and he 
finks downright, when he once pretends to fwim without 
them. Atterbury. 
SHEER. adv. [from the adjcGtive.] Clean; quick; at once. 
Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the cryftal battlements; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A fummer’s day ; and with the fetting fun, 
Drop’d from the zenith, like a falling ftar, 
On Lemnos. 
The fword of Satan, with fteep force'to {mite 
Defcending, and in half ‘cut /heer. 
Due entrance he difdain’d, and in contempt 
At one flight bound high overleap’d all bound 
Of hill or higheft wall, and eer within 
Lights on his feet. 
To SHEER. v.a. [See SHEAR. ] 
I keep my birth-day ; fend my Phillis home 
At fheering-time. Dryden. 
To SHEER of. v.n. To fteal away ; to flip off clandeftincly. 
SHEERS. n. f. [See SHEARS. ] 
SHEET. 2. f. [yceat, Saxon. 
I. A broad and large piece of linen. 
He faw heaven opened, anda veffel defcending unto him, 
as a great /heet, knit at the four corners. Aas KAL 
2. The linen of a bed. 
If I die before thee, fhroud me 
In one of thefe fame fects. Shake/peare. 
You think none but your /Leets'are privy to'your withes. Sha. 
Some unequal bride in nobler sheets 
Receives her lord. Dryden. 
3- Ecoures, French; echoten, Dutch.] In a fhip are ropes bent 
to the clews of the fails, which ferve in'all the lower fails to 
hale or round off the clew of the fail; but in topfails they 
draw the fail clofe to the yard arms. Dié?.—Dryden feems to 
underftand it otherwife. 


The little word behind the back, and undoing whifper, like 


Shake/p. K. Lear. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


pulling off a /beet-rope at fea, flackens the fail. Suckling. 
Fierce Boreas drove again his flying fails, 
And rent the /heets. Dryden. 
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4. As much paper as is made in one body. 
As much love in rhime, 
As could be cramm’d up in a/fheet of paper, 
Writ on both fides the leaf, margin and all. S/ake/peare. 
When I firft put pen to paper, I though a'l I fhould have 
to fay would have been contained in one /Leet of paper. Locke. 
I let the refraéted light fall perpendicularly upon a Sheet ok 
white paper upon t!-e oppofite wall. Newton's Opticks. 
5. A fingle complication or fold of paper in a book. 
6. Any thing expanded, 
Such /heets of fire, fuch burfts of horrid thunder 
I never remember to have heard. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 
Rowling thunder roars, 


And /eets of lightning blaft the ftanding field. Dryden. 
An. azure fheei it ruthes broad, 

And from the loud refounding rocks below, 

Dath’d ina cloud of foam. Thomfon. 


SHEET-anchor. n. f. [ feet and anchor.] In a fhip is the largeft 
anchor; which, in {trefs of weather, is the mariners laft re- 
fuge, when an extraordinary {tiff gale of wind happens. Bailey. 

To SHEET. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To furnifh with /heets. 

2. To enfold in a feet. 

3. To cover as with a heet. r 

Like the ftag when fnow the pafture /heetsy 
The barks of trees thou browfed’ft. Shake/peare. 

SHE’KEL. n. f. [pW] An ancient Jewith coin equal to four 
Attick drachms, or four Roman denarii, in value about2.s 6d. 
fterling. Dif. 

The Jews, albeit they detefted images, yet imprinted upon 
their /becéle on one fide the golden pot which had the manna, 
and on the other Aaron’s rod. Camden. 

The huge iron head fix huncred /hekels weighed, 

And of whole bodies but one wound it made, 

Able death’s worft command to overdoe 

Deftroying life at once and carcafe too. Cowley. 

This coat of mail weighed five thoufand fhekels of 
brafs. Broomes 

SHE’/LDAPLE. n.f. A chanch. 

SHE’LDRAPE. n.f. A bird that preys upon fithes. 

SHELF. n. f- [rcylp, Saxon; feelf, Dutch.] A board fixed 
againft a fupporter, fo that any thing may be placed upon it. 

About his /Lelves 


A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shake/pe 
Bind faft, or from their elves 
Your books will come and right themfelves. Swift. 


You have the pleafure of the profpeét whenever you take 

it from your fbelf, and thefolid cath you fold it for. Blount. 
2. A fand bank in the fea; a rock under fhallow water. 

@ur tranfported fouls fhall congratulate each other their 
having now fully efcaped the numerous rocks, /belvesy and 
quick-fands. Boyle. 

Near the /helves of Circe’s fhores they run, 

A dang’rous coatt. 

He call’d his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 

Soon fplit him on the former elf, 

He put it out again. Dryden. 

3. The plural is analogically /belves 5 Dryden has fhelfs, probab- 
ly by negligence. 
He feiz'd the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 


Dryden. 


Turn'd fhort upon the /relfs and madly fteer’d. Dryden. 
SHE’LFY. adj. [from /helf.]} 
1. Full of hidden rocks or banks; full of dangerous fhallows. 
Glides by the fyren’s cliffs a /he/fy coaft, 
Long infamous for fhips and failors loft, 
And white with bones. Dryden. 


2. 1 know not well the meaning in this paflage, perhaps rocky. 
The tillable fields are in fome places fo tough, that the 
plough will fcarcely cut them; and in fome fo fhelfy that the 
corn ‘hath much ado to faften its root. Carew. 
SHELL. n. f. [reyll, yceall, Saxon; /chale, febelle, Dutch. 
1. The hard covering of any thing; the external crutft. 

The fun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is as the shell 
of the eolipile, and the abyfs as the water within it; now 
when the heat of the fun had pierced thro’ the /bel/ and 
reach’d the waters, it rarefy’dthem. Burn, Theo. of the Earth. 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only what is lodg- 
ed in the /bell of the earth. Lake. 

2. The covering of a teftaceous or cruftaceous animal. 
~ Her women wear 

The fpoils of nations in an car; 

Chang’d for the treafure of a fell, 

And in their loofe attires dorfwell. 

Albion 

Was to Neptune recommended ; 

Peace and plenty fpread the fails: 

Venus, in her ell before him, ; 

From the fands in fafety bore him. Dryden s Albion. 

"The jhells ferved.as mou'ds to this fand, which, when con- 
folidated, and afterwards freed from its invefticnt shell, is of 
the fame fhape as the cavity of the helh ii = 

€ 


Ben. Jobnf. Catiline. 
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He, wham ungrateful Athens could expel, 

At all times juft, but when he fign’d the fell. 

3. The covering of the feeds'of filiquous plants. 

Some fruits are contained within a hard />el/, being the feeds 

of the plants. e Arbuthn:t. 
4. The'covering of kernels. 
“Chang’d loves are but chang’d forts of meat; 

And when he hath'the kernel eat, 

Who dot! not throw away the /acll ? 

5. The coveriag of an egg. ton 
I hink him as'a ferpent’s egg, 
Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mifchievous, 
And kill him'in the/Ael/20 oh Soake/. Julius Cear. 
6. The'outer part of an honfe. 

The marquis of Mediwa*Sidoniatmade the /h-// of a houfe, 
that would have been a very noble building, had he brought it 
to perfection. i Addifon cn Jtaly. 

7 J: is ufed for a mùfical inftrument®ini poetry, from tefiudo, 
Latin; the firft lyre being faid to have been made by {training 
firings over the fheil of a tortoife. 

= Lefs thana god'they thousht there could not dwell 

Within ‘the hollow âf that /oell, 

That fpoke fo fweetiy. 

§. The fuperficial part. 

So devout are the Romanifts about this outward /bel/ of re- 
ligion, that if an altar be moved, or a ftone of it broken, it 
ought to be reconfecrated. Aylifre’s Parerjon. 

To Strep: v.a. [from the noun.) To take out of the thell; 
taitrip of the fheil. 
To SAFEL. 7. m. 
1. To fall off as broken fhells. 
"The ulcers were cured, and the fcabs fhelled off. IVifeman. 
2. Tocaft the fhell. 
SHE’LEpUCK. 2. f. A kind of wild duck: 

To preferve wild ducks, and fnellducks; have a place walled 

in with a pond. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
SHELLFISH. n.f. [ /oelland ff.) Fifa invefted with a hard co- 
vering, either teftaceous, as oyftcrs, or cruftaceous, as lobfters. 
Phevfhells, being found, were fu like thofe they faw upon 
their thores, that they never queftioned but that they were the 


Pope. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


exuvit of fel Jb, and once belonged to'the fea. /Voodward. 
SHELLY. qdj. [from fael!.] 
1. Abounding with fhells. 
‘The ocean rolling, and the /helly fhore, 
Beautiful objcéis, fhall delight no more. Prior. 


2. Conirfting of fhells. 

The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firft men and all 
animals were bred in fome warm moifture, inclofed in crufta- 
cents fkins, as lobfters; and fo continued ’till their Shelly pri- 
fonsy growing dry and breaking, made way for them. Eentley. 

SHELTER. n- fi [Of this word the etymology is unknown: 
Sinner deduce: it from fhill, Davies trom ycyld, a fhield, 
S#¥on. } f 

1. A cover from any external injury or violence. 

We hear this fearful tempeft fing, 
Yet feek no helter to avoid the ftorm. Shake/p. R. II. 
They wifh’d the mountains now might be again 


Thrown on them, as a /helter from his ire. Milton. 
Hrves of old, when wounded, /helter fought ; 

“But he who mects all dangers with difdain, 
Ev’n in their face his fhip to anchor brought, 

And fteeple high ftood propt upon the main. Dryden. 


‘They may learn experience, and avoid a cave as the worft 

PP Iter from rain, when they havea lover in company. Dryd. 
The heating plant fhall aid, 

From ftorms a helter, and from heat a fhade. 
2. A protector ; a defender; one that gives fecurity. 
Thou haft been a /belter for me, and a {trong towcr from 
the enemy. FIRI." 
3: The itate of being covered; protection; fecurity. ` 
~ Low at his foot a fpacious plain is plac’d, 
~ Between the mountain and the ftream embrac’d ; 
Which fhade and fhelter from the hill derives, 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. 
To SHELTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover from external violence. 

` We befought the decp to fhelter us. 

j Thofe ruins /belter'd once his facred head, 
When he from Wor’ttcr’s fatal battle fed, 
Watch`d by the genius of this royal place. 

2. To defend; to protect; to fuccour with refuge; toh 
What endlefs'honour fhall:you'gain, 


Pope. 


Denham. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


arbour. 


To fave and /elter Troy’s unhappy'train, Dryden's Zin. 
3. To betake to cover. - l 
They fheltered them{clves under a rock. Pior. 


Comfort thyfelf with fuch thoughts, chicfy when all carthly 
comforts fail thee : then do thou particularly retreat to thofe 


confiderations, and Aelter thyfcif under them: Atterbury. 
4. To cover from notice. 
In vain I ftrove to check my growing flame, 
Or fhelter paffion under friendihip’s name; 
You faw my heart. Prior. 
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To SHr'LTER. V.n. 
1. To take fhelter. 
There the Indian herdfman, fhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool. 
2. To give thelter. PA 
‘Then feeks the fartheft ooze, the /helt’ring weed, 
The cavern’d bank, his old fecure abode. es Thomfon. 
SHE'LTERLESS. adj. [from /relter.]  Harbourief&; without 
home or refuge. 
Now fad and fhelterlefs, perhaps, fhe lies, 
Where picreing winds blow fharp. | -Aowe's Jane Shore. 
SHE/LVING. adj. {irom fhelf.] Sloping; inclining; having de- 
clivity. 
Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground; 
And built fo peivine, that one cannot climb it, 


Miiton, 


Without apparent hazard of his life. Shakefpeare. 
Amidft the brake'a hollow den was found, 
With rocks and fheluing arches vaulted round. Addifon. 


Sue/tvy. adj. [from Srelf.] Shallow ; rocky; full of banks. 

I had-been drowned, but that the More was /helvy and fial- 
low. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wiadjer. 

To SHEND. v. a. preter. and part. pall. Jent. [pcenzan, Saxon; 
Jchenden, Dutch) 
1. lo ruin; to fpoil; to mifchief. 
Frovide for thy wife, or elfe look to be Jents 
Good milchcow. for Winter, another for Lent. ` 
Shepherds, fhould it not zent 
Your roundels frefh, to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, that Colin made? 
Such a dream I had of dire portent, 
That much | fear my body will be /bent ; 
It bodes 1 fhall have wars. 
. Todifgrace; to degrade ; to blame. 
Debateful ftrife, and cruel enmity, ; 
The famous name of knighthood foully fhend. Fa. Queen. 
Sore bruifed with the fall, he flow uprofe, 
And all enraged thus, thus him loudly /hent, 
Diflcal knight, whofe coward courage chofe 
To wreak irfelf on beatt. Fairy Queen. 
My tongue and foul in this be hypocrites, 
How in my words foever fhe be /zent, 
To give them feals never my foul confent. 
3. To overpower; to crufh; to furpafs. 
She pafs’d the reft as Cynthia doth kend 
The leier ftars. 
4. It is, though ufed by Dryden, wholly obfolete. 
SHEPHERD. n. f- [yccap, fheep, and pyno, a keeper, Saxon, 
yceapapyno. ] 
1. One who tends fheep in the pafture. 
I am fhepherd to another man, 
And do not fheer the fleeces that I graze. 
A fhepherd next 

More meek came with the firfilings of his flock. 

2. Afwain; a rural lover. 
If that the world and love were young, 

And truth in ev’ry /hephera’s tongue, 

‘Thefe pretty pleafures might me move 

To live with thee, ‘and be thy love. 

3. One who tends the congregation ; a paftor. 
Lead up all thofe who heard thee, and believ’d ; 

*Midft thy own flock, great fh-pherd, be receiv’d, 

And glad all heav’n with millions thou hait fav’d. Prior. 

SME’PHERDESS. 1. f. [from /hepherd.] A woman that tends 
fheep; a rural lafs. 

She put herfelf into the garb» of a frepherde/s, and in that 
difguife lived many years; but difcovering sherfelf a little be- 
fore her death, did profefs herlelf the happieft -perfon alive, 
not for her condition, but in enjoying him fhe firft loved; and 
that fhe would rather, ten thoufand times, live a /hepherde/s in 
contentment and fatisfaction. Sidney. 

Thefe your unufual weeds, to each part of you 
Do give a life: no fhepherde/i, but Flora 
Peering in April’s front. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
She-like fome /hepherdefs did fhew, 

Who fat to bathe her by a river’s fide. Dryden. 

His dorick dialect has an incomparable fweetnefs in its 
clownifhnefs, like a fair shepherde/s in her country ruflet. 

Dryden. 
SHEPHERDS Needle, nf: [feandix, Lat.) Venus comb. An 
herb. à 
SHEPHERDS Purfe, or Pouch. n.f. [ burfa paftoris, Latin. ] A 
common weed. 
SHE’CHERDS Kod. n. f- Teafel, of which plant it is a fpecies. 
SHE'PHERDISH. adj. [from fhepherd.] Refembling a fhepherd; 
fuiting a fhepherd ; paftoral; ruftick. Notin ufe. 

He would have drawn her eldeft lifter, efteemed her match 
for beanty, in her fyepherdifh attire. Sidney. 

She faw walking from her-ward a man in fhepherdifb ap- 


Tuffer. 
ó penjar. 


Dryden. 


N 


Skakefp. Haml. 


Spenfer. 


Shake/peare. 
Milton. 


Raleigh. 


parel. Sidney. 
SHERBET: n. f. [ Marbat, Arabick.] The juice of lemons or 
oranges mixedavith water and fugar. Dia. 
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They prefer our beer above all other drinks; and confider- 
ing that water is with the rareft, efpecially in this clime, the 
dcareft of /herbets, and plenty of barley, it would. prove infi- 
nitely profitable to fuch as fliould bring in the ufe thereof. Sand. 

SHern. n. f- [ pceapo, Saxon. ] “Phe fragment of broken 
earthen ware. 
The trivet-table of a foot was lame ; 
She thrufts bencath the limping leg a herd. Dryden. 
SHERIFF. n.f- [yesnezepera, Saxon, from yeyne, a fhire, 
and peve, a fteward. It is fometimes pronounced fhrzeve, 
which fome poets have injudicioufly adopted.] An officer to 
whom is intrufted in each county the execution of the laws. 
A great pow’r of Englifh and of Scots 
Are by the herif of Yorkthire overthrown. Shakefp. 
Concerning minifters of juftice, the high /herzffs of the 
counties have been very ancient in this kingdom. Bacon. 
Now may’rs and Jbrieves all hufh’d and fatiate lay. Pope. 
SHE/RIFFALTY. 
SHE RIFFDOM. laJ [ from fheriff. ] The office or jurif- 
SHe/airrsuip. Ò diction of a fheriff. 
SHE RIFFWICK. J 
There was a refumption of patents of gaols, and reannex- 
ing of them to the /heriffwwicks 5 privileged officers being no lefs 
an interruption of juflice than privileged places. Bacon. 


SHE‘RRIS. Daf. { from Xeres, a town of Andalufia in 
SHE’RRIS Sack. È Spain.) A kind of fwect Spanifh al 
SHE/RRY. 

Your fherris warms the blood, which before, cold and fet- 
tled, left the liver white, which is the badge of pufilanimity ; 
but the Arris makes it courte from the inwards to the parts 
extreme. Shakepeare. 

Good /herris fack afcends me into the brain, dries me there 
all the foolifh dull vapours, and makes it apprehenfive. Shak. 

SHew. See SHOW. 
SHIDE. n.f. [from yceaban, to divide, Saxon.} A board; a 
cutting. Skinner. 
SHIELD. » f. [ycylo, Saxon. ] 
1, A buckler; a broad piece of defenfive armour held on the 
left arm to ward off blows. 
Now put your /hie/ds before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than fhields.. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
2. Defence; proteétion. 
3. One that gives protection or fecurity. 
The terror of the Trojan field, 
The Grecian honour, ornament, and /hield, 
High on a pile th’ unconquer’d chief is plac’d, 
To SHIELD. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. ‘Yo cover with a fhicld. 
2. To defend; to protect; to fecure. 
Werc’t my fitnefs to let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 

They’re apt cnough to diflocate and tear 

Thy fleth and bones: howe’er 

A woman’s fhape doth /hield thee. Shakef. King Lear. 

Shouts of applaufe ran ringing through the field, 


Dryden, 


To fee the fon the vanquifh’d father /h-eld. Dryden. 
Hear one that comes to /hie/d his injur’d honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of her own. Smith. 


3. To keep off; to defend againft. 
Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations, into the fweet 
foil of Europe, they brought with them their ufual weeds, fit 


to fhield the cold, to which they had been inured. Spenfer. 
My lord, I muft intreat the time alone. 
—God fhicid I fhould difturb devotion. Shakefpeare. 


To SHIFT. v.n. [OF this word the original is obfcure: fhipta, 
Runick, is to change. ] 
1. To change place. 

Vegetables being fixed to the fame place, and fo not able to 

Joift and feck out after proper matter for their increment, it 
_ was neceffary that it fhould be brought to them. Woodward. 
2. Tochange;. ta give place to other things. 

If the idcas of our minds conítantly change and /bift, in a 
continual fucceffion, it would be impofible for aman to think 
long of any one thing. Lecke. 

3. To change cloaths, particularly the linen. 
She begs you juit would turn you while fhe /hifts. Young. 
4. To find fome expedient; to act or live though with diffculty. 
We cannot /hift: being in, we muft go on. Daniel. 

Men in diftrefs will look to themfelves, and leave their 
companions to /hi/t as well as they can. L’E/ftrange. 

Since we defire no recompence nor thanks, we ought to be 
difmifled, and have leave to /hift for ourfelves. Swift. 

5. Vo practife indireét methods. 

All thofe {choolmen, though they werc excceding witty, 
yet better teach all their followers to fit than to refolve by 
their diftinétions. Raleigh. 

6. To take fome method fer fafety. 

Nature inftruéts every creature how to /bift for itfelf in 

cafes of danger. L Efirange. 
To SHIFT. w.a. 
i: l o change ; to ater, 

It was uot levity, but abfolute neceffity, that made the fith 
Jui/t their condition. L’E/lrange. 
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Come, afit me, mufe obedicnt ; 
Let us try fome new expedient; 
Shift the {cene for half an hour, 


‘Time and place are in thy pow’r. Swift. 
2. To transfer from place to place. 
Pare faffron. between the two St. Mary’s days, 
Or fet or go Jhift it that knoweft the ways. Tuffer. 


3- To put by fome expedient out of the way. 
I fified him away, ¿ 

And laid good ’fcufes on your ecftafy. Shakef. Othelia. 

The wifdom of all thefe latter times; in princes affairs, is 
rather fine deliveries, and Sriftings of dangers and mifchiefs, 
when they are near, than folid and grounded couifes to keep 
them aloof. Lacon. 

4. To change in pofition. 

Neither ufe they fails, nor place their oars in order upon the 
fides ; but carrying the,oar loote; /ift it hither, and thither at 
pleafure. Raleigh. 

Where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fhe fteers and lifts her fail. 
We flrive in vain againft the feas and wind; 
Now /hi/t your fails. Dizden s Æn. 
5. To change, as cloaths. 

I would advife you to /i/t a fhirt: the violence of action 

hath made you reek as a facrifice. Skukef. Cymbciine. 
6. To drefs in frefh cloaths. 

As it were to ride day and night, and not to have patience 
to lift me. Shak. Henry lV. 
ToSuirt off. To defer; to put away by fome expcdient. 

The moft beautiful parts muit be the moft finifhed, the 
colours and words moft chofen: many things in both, which 
are not deferving of this care, mult be /hz/ted off, content with 
vulgar expreffions. Dryden's Dufrenoy. 

Struggle and contrive as you will, and lay your taxes as you 
pleafe, the traders will ift it off from their own gain. Locke. 

By various illufions of the devil they are prevailed on to 

Shift off the duties, and neglect the conditions, on which fal- 
vation is promifed. Rogers's Sermons. 
SHIFT. 2. j. [from the verb.] 

1. Expedient found or ufed with difficulty ; difficult means. 

She redoubling her blows, drave the itranger to no other 
faft than to ward and go back; at that time feeming the 
image of innocency againft violence. Sidney. 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

I'll find a thoufand //i/ts to get away. Shatel. K. Joka. 

This perfe& artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 
and yet they have made ift to move up and down in the 
water. More's Antidote agatnfl Athei/m. 

Not any boaft of fkill, but extreme shift 

How to regain my fever'd company, 

Compell’d me to awake the courteous echo, 

‘To give me anfwer from her mofly couch. Milton. 

A fafhionable hypocrify {hall be called good manners, fo we 
make a /.7ft fomewhat to legitimate the abufe. DEftranze. 

Thofe little animals provide themielves with wheat; but 
they can make /hift without it. Aditjon. 

Our herbals are fuficiently ftored with plants, and we have 
made a tolerable /iy/t to reduce them to clafles. Baker. 

. Indirect expedient; mean refuge; laft recourfe. 

The very cuftom of feeking fo particular aid and relicf at 
the hands of Gad, doth, by a fecret contradiction, withdraw 
them from endeavouring to help themfelves, even by thofe 
wicked /hifts, which they know can never have his allowance 
whofe affzitance their prayers feek. Hooker. 

To fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that 
there wantcth a term, is but a /aift of ignorance. Bacon. 

Slow to refolve, but in performance quick ; 

So truc, that he was aukward at a trick; 

For little fouls on little /ifts rely. 

3. Fraud; artifice; ftratagem. 
Know ye not Ulyfles’ rifts ? 
Their fwords lefs danger carry than their gifts. 
4. Evafion; clufory practice. 

As long as wit, by whetting itfelf, is able to-find out any 
Joift,, be it never fo flight, whereby to efcape out of the hands 
of prefent contradiction, they are never ata ftand. —- Heoker. 

Of themfelves, for the moft part, they arc fo cautious and 
wily-headed, efpecially being men of fo {mall experience and 
practice in law, matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtitities and fly /7fts. Sperfer. 

Here you fee your.commifiion ;.this is your duty, thefe are 
your difcouragements: never feck for /hifts and evaftons from 
worldly afflictions: this- is your reward, if you perform it; 
this your doom, if youdccline it. Scuth. 

c. A woman’s linen. 
SHETER. n. fo [Irom ift- 
of artifice. t 
> Cwas fucha Mifter, that, if truth were known, 

Death was half glad when he had.got him down. Aiton. 

Sueyvness. adj. [trom hift] Wanting expedients ; wanting 
means to act or live. 


Adiltar. 


N 
° 


N 


Dryden. 


Denham. 


One who plays tricks; a man 


For 
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For the poor /hiftl.fs irrationals, it is a prodigious aét of the 
creat Creator’s indulgence, that- they are all ready furnifhed 
with fech cloathing. Derham!s Phyfico-T heology. 

Si'o. ». f. [peylling, Sax. and Erfe ; fchelling, Dut.] A coin 
of various value in difterent times. It is now twelve pence. 

Five of thefe pence made thcir foiling, which they called 
filling, probably from /er/ingus, which the Romans ufed for 
the fourth part of an ounce; and forty-cight of thefe /cillings 
made their pound, and four hundred of thefe pounds were a 
legacy for a king’s daughter, as appeareth by the laft will of 
king Alfred. Camden's Remains. 

The very fame fhilling may at one time pay twenty men in 
twenty days, and at another reft in the fame hands one hun- 
dred days. Locke. 

Suitc-I-snact-I. A corrupt reduplication of all 1? The 
queftion of a man hefitating. To ftand /iill-J-fhall-1, is to 
continue hefitating and procraftinating. 

I am fomewhat dainty in making a refolution, becaufe when 
I make it, [keep it: I don’t ftand Jill- I fhall-I then; if I fay’t, 
I'll do’t. Congreve’s Way of the World. 

Sui'Ly. adv. [from by] Not familiarly ; not frankly. 
SHIN. J- (cina, Saxon; /chien, German.) The forepart of 
the leg. 

I bruifed my /hin the other day with playing at fword and 
dagger. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

‘Lhe /hin bone, from the knee to the inftep, is made by fha- 
dowing one half of the leg with a fingle fhadow.  Peacham. 

His leg, then broke, 

Had got a deputy of oak; 

For when a fhin in fight is cropt, 

The knee with one of timber’s propt. 

As when to an houfe we come, 

‘To know if any one’s at home, 

We knock ; fo one muft kick your fhin, 

Ere he can find your fou!’s within. Anonymous. 

To SHINE. v. n. preterite J hone, I have fhone; fometimes I 
foined, I have fhined. [ycinan, Saxon ; /chijnen, Dutch.] 

1. To have bright refpiendence; to glitter; to gliften; to 
gleam. 


Hudibras. 


To-day the French, 
All clingvant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Sh ne down the Englifh; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India: ev’ry man that ftood, 


Shew’d like a mine. Shakefpeare. 
True paradife inclos’d with ining rock. Milton. 
We can difmifs thee ere the morning /aine. Milton. 


Fair daughter, blow away thefe mifts and clouds, 
And let thy eyes fhine forth in their full luftre. Denham. 
» The fun fines when he {ces it. Locke. 
2. To be without clouds. 
The moon jhines bright: in fuch a night as this, 
When the fweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 
“And they did make no noite. Shak. Merch. of Venico. 
How bright and goodly kines the moon! 
The moon! the fun: it is not moonlight now. — Shak«/p. 
‘Two men ftood hy them in fining garments. Lu. xxiv. 4. 
Clear pools greatly comfort the cyes when the fun is over- 


caft, or when the moon fhincth, Bacon. 

3. To be glofiy. 
T hey are waxen fat, they /hine. Jere. 28. 
Fifh with their fins and Jining fecales. Milton. 


The colour and fhining of bodies is nothing but the different 
arrangement and retraction of their minute parts. Locke. 


| 4. Tabe gay; to be fplendid. 


So proud fhe ined in her princely ftate, 
Looking to heaven ; for earth fhe did difdain, 
And fitting high. 

5. To be beautiful. 

Of all th’ enamel’d racc, whofe filv’ry wing 

Waves to the tcpid zephyrs of the Spring, 
Or fwims along the fluid atmofphere, 
Once brighteft ind this child of heat and air. 
%6. To be eminent or confpicuous. ` 

If there come truth from them, 
A® upon thee, Macbeth, their fpeeches Mhine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well? 

Her face was veil’d; yet to my fancied fight 
Love, fwcetnefs, goodnefs, in her perfon fhin'd 


Fairy Queen, 


Dunctad. 


Shake/peare. 


So clear, as in no face with more delight. Milton. 
Cato’s foul 

Shines out in every thing fhe aéts or {peaks ; 

While winning mildnefs and attraétive fmiles 

Dwell in her looks, and, with becoming grace, 

Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. Adidifear. 


“Lhe reformation, in its firit eftablifhment, produced its 
propcr fruits, and diftinguifhed the whole age with /hining in- 
itanccs of virtue and morality. Addifin’s Freeholder. 

The courtier fmooth, who forty years had ind 

An humble fervant to all human kind. Pope. 

Few are qualificd to Aine in company ; but it is in moft 
mens power to be agrecable. Swift. 

I 
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7. To be propitious. i 
The Lord make his face /bine upon thee, and be gracious. 
Num. vi. 25. 
8. To enlighten corporeally and externally. 
‘The light of righteoufnels hath not bined unto us, and the 
fun of righteoufnets rofe not upon us. Wijd. v. 6. 
Ccleftial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 


Irradiate. Ailton. 
SHINE. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Fair weather. 
Re it fair or foul, or rain or fhine. Dryden: 


He will accuftom himfelf to heat and cold, and Zine and 
rain; all which if a man’s body will not endure, it will ferve 
him to very little purpofe. Locke. 

2. Brightnefs; fplendour; luftre. It is a word, though not un- 
analogical, yet ungracelul, and little ufed. 

He that has inured his eyes to that divine fplendour, which 
refults from the beauty of holinefs, is not dazzled with the 
glittering /ine of gold, and conliders it as a vein of the fame 
earth he treads on. Decay of Piety. 

Say, in what mortal foil thou deign’ft to grow ? 
Fair op’ning to fome court’s propitious ine, 
Or deep with di’monds in the flaming mine? Pope. 
SHYNESS. m fi [from fry.] Unwillingnefs to be tractable of 
familiar. 
An incurable /aine/s is the vice of Trifh horfes, and is hardly 
ever feen in Flanders, becaufe the Winter forces the breeders 
there to houfe and handle their colts. Temple. 
They were famous for their juice in commerce, but ex- 
treme /hinc/s to ftrangers: they expofed their goods with the 
price marked upon them, and then retired. Arbuthnot. 
SHINGLE. 7. fJ. [ fchindel, Germ.} A thin board to cover houfes. 
The beft to cleave, is the moft ufeful for pales, laths, 
Shingles, and wainfcot. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
SHINGLES. n.f. Wants fingul. [cingulum, Latin; zona morbus, 
Plinio.] A kind of tetter or herpes that fpreads itfelf round 
the loins. 

Such are ufed fuccefsfully in eryfipelas and /hing/es, by a flen- 
der dict of decoétions of farinaccous vegetables, and ‘copious 
drinking of cooling liquors. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

SHiNy. adj. [from shine.] Bright; fplendid ; luminous. 
When Aldcboran was mounted high, 
Above the /hiny Cafiopeia’s chain, 
One knocked at the door, and in would fare. 
The night 
Is fhiny, and they fay we fhall embattle 
By th’ fecond hour o'th? morn. Shak. Ant and Cleopatra. 
While from afar we heard the cannons plays 
Like diftant thunder on a /hiny day, 
For abfent friends we were afham’d to fear. Dryden. 
Sure. [yeip, ycýp, Saxon; /chap, Dutch. ] > A’ termination 
noting quality or adjunét, as /ord/bip; or office, as feward- 


Fa. Queen. 


ip. 

SHIP. n. f. [yeip, Saxon; /chippen, Dutch.] A fhip may be 
defined a large hollow building, made to pafs over the fea 
with fails. Watts. 

All my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like hips before the wind. Shak. H. VI. 
There made forth to us a fmall boat, with about eight per- 
fons in it, whereof one of them had in his hand a tipftatf, 
who made aboard our /hip. Bacon. 
Two other fips loaded with vituals were burnt, and fome 


of the men faved by their fhipboats. Kniiles. 
Nor is indeed that man lefs mad than thefe, 
Who freights a /bip to venture on the feas, 
With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev’ry wave. Dryden: 


Inftcad of a pip, he fhould levy upon his country fuch a 
fum of money, and return the fame to the treafurer of the 
navy: hence that tax had the denomination of /hip-money, 
by which accrued the’ yearly fum of two hundred thoufand 
pounds. Clarendon. 

A foip-carpenter of old Rome could not have talked more 


judicioufly. Addijon, 
To SiP. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put into a fhip. 
My father at the road 
Expcéts my coming, there to fee me /rirp’d. Shakefp. 


The empcror, /hipping his great ordnance, departed down 
the river. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
All the timber whereof was cut down in the mountains of 
Cilicia, and /bipped in the bay of Attalia, from whence it was 
by fea tranfported to Pelufium. Knoles, 
A breeze trom fhore began to blow, 
The failors Aip their oars, and ceafe to row 3 
‘Then hoitt their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall. 
2. To tranfport in a fhip. 
Andronicus, would thou wert /hitt to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people’s hearts. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 
The 


SHI 
The fun no fooner fhall the mountains touch, 
But we will ip him hence. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

In Portugal men {pent with age, fo as they cannot hope for 
above a year of life, ship themiclves away in a Brazil fect. 

Temple. 
A fingle leaf can waft an army o'er, 

Or fhip off fenates to fome diftant thore. Pote. 

The canal that runs from the fea into the Arno gives a con- 
venient carriage to all goods that are to be Soipped off. Addi. 

SHI’PBOARD. 1. f. [hip and board. Sec Boar. | 
1. This word is feldom ufcd but in adverbial phrafes: a /hip- 
board, on fhipbeard, ina fhip. 

Let him go on foipboard, and the mariners will not leave 
their ftarboard and larboard, Bramhall. 

. Friend, 

What do’ft thou make a fhipboard è To what end? Dryden, 

Ovid, writing from «on Shipboard to his friends, excufed the 
fau'ts of his poetry by his misfortunes. Dryden. 

2. The plank of a fhip. 

They have made all thy /hipheards of fir-trees, and brought 

cedars from Lebanon to make matts. Ezek arni S. 
Sui'pBoy. n: j. (ship and boy.] Boy that ferves in a fhip. 
Few or none know me: if they did, 

This /hipboy’s femblance hath difgui?d me quite. 

Sarrman: n.f. [/MPipand man.] Sailor; feaman. 
I myfelf have the very points they blow, 

All the quarters that they know 

P th? fipman’s card. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Hiram fent in the navy /hipmen that had knowledge of the 
fea. I Kings ix. 27. 

Sui’pmaster. n. f. Matter of the fhip. 

The fhipmafier came to him, and faid unto him, what 

meaneft thou, O fleeper! arife, call upon thy God. ‘fon. i. 6. 
Ss1'PPING. n. /. [from ship. ] 
1. Veffels of navigation. 

Betore Cefar’s invafion of this land, the Britons had not 
any foipping at all, other than their boats of twigs covered 
with hides. Kaleigh. 

The numbers and courage of our men, with the ftrength 
of our /bipping, have for many ages paft made us a match for 
the greateft of our neighbours at land, and an overmatch for 


Shake/p. 


the ftrongeft at fea. Temple. 
Fifhes firft to /hipping did impart; 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 


2. Paffaze in a fhip. 
They took /hipping and cane to Capernaum, feeking for 
Jefus. Fo. Vi. 24. 
Sui’pwREck. 1. f. [ ship and wreck. } 
1. The deftruciion of fhips by rocks or fhelves. 
Bold were the men, which on the ocean firft 

Spread their new fails, when /Lipwreck was the worft. Waller. 

We are not to quarrel with the water for inundations and 
Shipwrecks. L Ejirange. 

This fea war coft the Carthaginians five hundred quinqui- 
remes, and the Romans feven hundred, including their /bip- 
wrecks. Arbuthnot. 

2. The parts of a fhattered fhip. 

They might have it in their own country, and that by ga- 
thering up the /bipwrecks of the Athenian and Roman thea- 
tres. Dryden. 

3. Deftruction; mifcarriage. 
Holding faith and a good confcience, which fome having 
put away, concerning faith, have made /hipwreck. 1 Tim. i. 
To SHi/PwReck. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To deftroy by dafhing on rocks or fhallows. 
Whence the fun ’gins his reflection, 
Shipwrecking ftorms and direful thunders break. 
2. To make to fuffer the dangers of a wreck. 
Thou that can’ft ftill the raging of the feas, 

Chain up the winds, and bid the tempefts ceafe, 

Redcem my /hipwreck'd foul from raging guits 

Of cruel pafiion and deceitful lufts. Prior. 

A fquare piece of marble fhews itfelf to have been a little 
pagan monument of two perfons who were /hitwrecked. Addif. 

3. To throw by lofs of the veflcl. 
Shipwrece’d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope! no kindred weep forme. — Shake/p. 
SHI/PWRIGHT. 2 f. [ship and wright.) A builder of fhips. 
Why fuch imprefs of /hipwrights, whofe fore tatk 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week. Shake/p. 

A miferable fhame it were for our /hipwrights, if they did 
not exceed all others in the fetting up of our royal fhips. Ral. 

Vaft numbers of fhips in our harbours, and fhipwrights in 

our fea-port towns. Swift. 

The Roman ficet, although built by /bifturights, and con- 
ducted by pilots, both without experience, defeated that of 

the Carthaginians. Arbuthnot. 
As when a fhi wright ftands his workmen o’cr, 
Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to borc, 
Urg'd on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 
The grain deep piercing, ’till it fcoops it out. Pope. 
SHIRE. n. je [ro from yoipan, to divide, Sax, ftyre, Erfe.] 


Shake/p. 


SHI 


A divifion of the kingdom; a county; fo much of the king- 
dum as is under one fheriff. 
His blazing eyes; like two bright fnining fhields, 
Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living sre; 
As two broad beacons, fet in open ficlds, 
Send forth their fames far off to every fhire. Fa. Queen. 
The noble youths from diflant Aires refort. Por. 
SHIRT. n. J. [/hiert, Danifn; yeype, peje, Saxon. ] The 
under linen garment of a man. 

Shift a fhirt : the violence of acłion hath made you reek as 
a facrifice. Shakep. € ssanhenue. 

I take but two /birts out with me, andJ mean not to fweat 
extraordinarily. Shat[p. Henry LV. 

When we lay next us what we hold moit dear, 

Like Hercules, envenom’d /uirts we wear, 

And cleaving mifchiefs. Dryden. 

Several perfons in December had nothing over their {houl- 
ders but their /airts. Addifon on Italy. 

To SHIRT. v.a. [from the noun.] To cover; to clothe as in 
a ihirt. 
Ah! for fo many fouls, as but this morn 

Were cloath'd with ficin, and warm‘d with vital blood, 

But naked now, or fhirted but with air. Dryden. 
SHIRTLESS. adj. [from foirt.} Wanting a fhirt. 

Linfey-wooiley brothers, 

Grave mummers! fleevelefs fome, and /lirtiefs others. Pope. 
SITTAH. } n.f A fort of precious wood, of which Mofes 
Suyvrrim. § made the greateft part of the tables, altars, and 

planks belonging to the tabernacle. The wood is hard, tough, 
fmooth, without knots, and extremely beautiful. It grows in 
Arabia. Calmett. 

I wi!l plant in the wildernefs the /:ittah-tree. If. xli. 19. 

Pring me an offering of badgers {kins and /nittim-wood. Ex. 
Sui’rrLecock. n.f. [Commonly and perhaps as properly put- 

tlecock. Of fhittle or /inttle the etymology is doubtful: Stin- 
ner derives it from /chutteln, German, to fhake; or yceatan, 
Saxon, to throw. He thinks it is called a cock from its fea- 
thers. Perhaps it is properly /zwttlecork, a cork driven to and 
fro, as the inftrument in weaving, and foftened by frequent 
and rapid utterance from ork to cock.) A cork ftuck with 
feathers, and driven by players from one to another with bat- 
tledoors. 

You need nct difcharge a cannon to break the chain of his 
thoughts: the pat of a jhitt'ecock, or the creaking of a jack, 
will do his bufinefs. Csluer. 

Suive. n.f, [ fchyve, Dutch.] 
1. A flice of bread. 
Ealy it is 

Of a cut loaf to fteal a /hive. Shakefp. Titus Andron‘cus. 
2. Athick fplinter, or lamina cut off from the main fubftance. 

Shavings made by the plane are in fome things differing 
from thofe /hives, or thin and flexible pieces of wood, that are 
obtained by borers. Boyle. 

To SHIVER. v.n. [fchawren, German.] To quake; to 
tremble; to fhudder, as with cold or fear, 

Any very harfh noife will fet the teeth on edge, and make 


all the body hiver. ` Bacon. 
What religious palfy’s this, 

Which makes the boughs diveft their blifs? 

And that they might her footfteps ftraw, 

Drop their leaves with /arvering awe. Cleaveland. 
Why ftand we longer fhivering under fear ? Malton, 
The man that fazver'd on the brink of fin, 

Thus fteel’d and harden’d, ventures boldly in. Drvdex. 


He defcribed this march to the temple with fo much horror, 
that he /Livered every joint. Addijon. 
Give up Laius to the realms of day, 
Whofe ghoft, yet frv’ring on Cocytus’ fand, 
Expects its paflage to the farther ftrand. 
Prometheus is laid 
On icy Caucafus to /hiver, 
While vultures eat his growing liver. Swift. 
To SHI'VER. v.n. [from /hive.] To fall at once into many 
parts or fhives. 
Had'ft thou been aught but gol mer, feathers, fr, 
So many fathom down precipitating, 
Thou’d’f{t fhiver'd like an egg. Shake/. King Foo 
Upon the breaking and fhivering of a great ftate, you may 
be fure to have wars. Bacon. 
The natural world, fhould gravity once ceafe, or be with 
drawn, would inftantly /hiver into millions of atoms. It coat. 
To Sui'ver. v.a. To break by one act into many parts ; to 
fhatter. 


Popes 


The ground with /b:ver’d armour flrown. Milton. 
Show’rs of granado’s rain, by fucden burft 
Difploding murd’rous bowels; fragments of ttecl 
A thoufand ways at once, the iver'd orbs i- 
Fly diverfe, working torment. Philips. 


SHIVER. 2. f. [from the verb. } One fragment of many into 


which any thing is broken. y SA í 
He would pound thee into foivers with his fift, as a failor 
breaks a bifket. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
2 As 


SHO 


As brittle as the glory is the face ; 

For there it is crack’d in an hundred hivers, Shake/peare. 

If you ftrikea folid body that is brittle, it breaketh not only 
where the inmediate force is, but breaketh all about into hi- 
cers and fritters. Bacon's Nat. Hijlary. 

Surging waves againft a folid rock, 

Though all to “vers dafh'd, th’ affault renew, 

Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end, Milton 

Suivery. adj. [from fiver.] Loofe of coherence; incom- 
pact; cafily falling into many frasments. 

here were obferved inercdible numbers of thefe fhells 
thus fatted, and extremely tender, in Jhivery itone. M osdward. 

Sto A\DSTONE. n f. / 

Stoad/lone is a fall tone, fmooth without, of a dark liver cos 
lour, and. of the fame colour within, only with the addi- 
tion of a faint purple. lt is a frazment broke of an iron 
vein. Woo:ward on Fi ffi'ss 

Certain tin-ftones ly on the face of the ground which they 
call road, as fhed from the main load, and made fomewhat 
round by the water. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 

The loads or veins of metal were by this ation of the de- 
parting water made cafy to be found out by the fhrads, or 
trains of metallick fragments born off from them, and lying 
in trains from thofe veins towards the fea, in the fame courfe 
that water fallinz thence would take. Woodward. 

SHoat. z f. [ycole; Saxon. 

I. A croud; a great multitude; a throng: 

When there be great /hsa/s of people, which go on to pc- 
pulate, without forefceing means of {ultentation: once in an 
age they dilcharge a portion of their people upon other na- 
tons. Bacon. 

A league is made againft fuch routs and /holes of people as 
have utterly degenerated trom nature. Bacon. 

The vices of a prince draw /ho'es of followers, when his vir- 
tue leaves him the more eminent, becaufe fingle. Decay of Picty. 

A fogal of filver fifhes glides 

And plays about the barges. aller. 

God had the command of famine, whereby he could have 
carried them eff by foals. Woodward. 

Around the goddefs roll 

Broad hats, and hoods, aud caps, a fable /oal, 

Whick, and more thick the black blocade extends. 

2. A fhallow; a fand bank. 

The haven’s mouth they durft not enter, for the dangerous 
Pals. Abbots Defeript. of the World, 

He heaves them off the les. Dryden. 

Vhe depth of your pond thould be fix foot; and on the 
fides fome holes for the fith to lay their fpawn. Mortimer. 

To SHoaL. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To croud; to throng. 
The wave-{prung entrails, about which faufens and fith 
did Azle. Chapman 

2. Tobe thallow ; to grow fhallow. 

, What they met 

Solid, or flimy, as in raging fca, 

Toft up and down, together crouded drove, 

From each fide fo aling tow’rds the mouth of hell. Milton, 

SHOAL. adj. Shallow s ob{truéted or incumbered with banks. 

SHoa’Liness. 2. f. [from Jhaaiy.] Shallownefs ; frequency of 
fhallow places. 

SHoa'LY. adj. [from fhzal.] Full of thoals; full of fallow 


places. 


Pope. 


Thofe who live 
Where, with his saly foords Vulturnus roars. 
The watchful heroe felt the knocks, and found 
The tolling veflel fail'd on Jhoaly ground. 
SMOCK. n. f. [checy French; Ichocken, Duich } 
1. Conflict ; mutual impreffion of violence; violent concourfe. 
‘Thro’ the frock 
Of fighting clements on all fides round 
Environ’d, wins his way 
2. Concuffion; external violence. 

It is inconceptible how any fuch man that hath ftood the 
foock of an ete:nal duration, without corruption or altera- 
tion, fhould after be corrupted or altered Yudre Hale. 

Thefe trong unfhaken mounds refi{t the backs — 

Of tides and feas tempcftuous, while the rocks, 

That fecret in along continu'd vein 

Pafs through the earth, the pon'drous pile fuftain. Black. 

Such is the haughty man. his tow’ring foul, 

*Midft all the Asks and injuries of fortune, 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 


Niiiton, 


Rifes fuperior and looks down on Cæfar. Addifon. 
Long at the head of his few faithful friends, ? 
He ftood the xk of a whole hoft of focs. Addifon. 
‘The tender apples from their parents rent, : 
By ftormy shocks muft not neglected lye, 
The prey of worms. Phitips, 
3. The confit of enemies. 
The adverfe legions, not lefs hideous join’d 
The horrid shock. Milton, 
Vhofe that run away are in more danger than the others 
dhag fland the flock, L Etlrange. 


S H O 


The mighty force 


Of Edward twice o'crturn’d their defp’rate king $ 


Twice he arofe, and join’d the horrid Dock, Pbilips. 
4. Offence ; impreffion of difguft. 44 
Fewer /backs a ftatefman gives his friend. Toun:. 


5+ [Schzeke, old Dutch.] A pile of fheaves of corn. 
Corn tithed, fir parfon, togcther to gct, 
And caufe it on pchs to be by and by fet. Tuff. 
In a full age, like as a fhock of corn cometh in, in his 
feafon. Fob. 
Thou, full of days, like weighty /bocks of corn, 


In feafon reap’d, fhall to thy grave be born. Sandys. 
Behind the mafter walks, builds up the /Focks, 
Feels his heart heave with joy. Thomfon. 


6. [from fhagg.} A rough dog. j 
I would fain know why a/Zock and a hound are not di- 
ftin&t fpecies. Locke, 
To SHock. v. a. [ /ckocken, Dutch. 
1. To fhake by violence. 
‘T hefe her princes are come lome again : 
Come the thrce corners of the world in arms, 
And we will /b-ck them. Shukefp. K. John. 
2, To offend; to difguft. 
Suppofing verfes are never fo beautiful yet if they contain 
any thing that /hecks religion or good manners, they are 
Ferfus inopes rerum noege canore. Dryden. 
Thofe who in reading Homer are fhock'd that ’tis always a 


lion, may as well be angry that ’tis always a man. Pope. 
My fon, 
I bade him love, and bid him now forbear: 
If you have any kindnefs for him, {till 
Advife him not to /hock a father’s wiil. Drydan. 


To SHock. v.n. To be offenfive. 

The French humour, in regard of the libertics they take 
in female converfations, is very shocking to the Italians, who 
are niturally jealous. Addijon's Remarks on Ìta'y. 

To SHocK, v.n. [from the noun} To build up piles of 
fheaves. 

Reap well. fcatter not, gather clean that is fhorn, 

Bind faft, shock apace, have an eye to thy corn. Tuffer. 

SHop. for /koed, the preterit and participle paffive of to Soe. 
Strong excltrced cart that is clouted and fhod. Tufer. 
SHor. n. f. plural /hocs, anciently fhosn. [yceo, yeoe, Saxon ; 
Jchoe, Dutch.] T he cover of the foot. 

Your hofe fhould be ungarter'd, your /he untied, and every 

thing about you demonftrating a carelefs defolation. Shakep. 
Spare none but fuch’as go in clouied /hoo-, 

For they are thrifty honeft men. Shakef>. Hen. VI. 

This hollow cylinder is fitted with a fucker, upon which 
is nailed a good thick piece of tanned /hoe-leather. Boyle. > 

Uuknown and like efteem’d, and the dull fwain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted oon, 

And yet more medic’nal than that moly 

That Hermes once to wife Ulyffes gave; 

He call’d it hemony. Milton, 

I was in pain, pulled of my /hoe, and fome eafe that -ave 


me. Temple. 
To SHOE. v. a. preterit, I /bod; participle paffive fhod. {from 
the noun ] 


1. Toft the foot witb a free. 
The fmith’s note for fhceing and plough irons. Shakefp. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horfe; and makes it a 
great appropriation to his own good parts, that he can fhoe 


him himfelf. Shake/peure. 
Tell your mafter that the horfes want fleeing. Swift. 
2. To cover at the bottom. 
‘The wheel compos’d of crickets bones, 
And daintily made for the nonce, 
For fear of rattling on the ftones, 
With thiftle down they fed it. Drayt. 


SHor’poy. n. f. (Jhe and boy.) A boy that cleans fies. 
If I employ a /bæboy, is it in view to his advantage, or 


my own convenience ? Swift. 
How each the publick good purfues, 
Make all truc patriots up to /hocboys, 

Huzza their brethren. Swift. 


SHOEING-HoRN. 7. f. [ boe and horn ] 
1. A horn ufed to facilitate the admiffion of the foot into a nar- 
row Joe. 
2. Any thing by which a tranfadtion is facilitated ; any thing 
ufed as a medium. In contempt. š 
Moft of our fine young ladies retain in their fervice fuper- 
numerary and infignificant fellows which they ufe like whif- 
flers, and commonly call /hoeing-horns, Sreslate’. 
I have been an arrant /bocing-horn for above’ thefe twentv 
years. I ferved my miftrefs in that Capacity above five of 
the number before fhe was fhod. Thoush fhe had many who 
made their applications to her, I always thought myfelf the 
beft fhoe in her thop. j Speclator, 


SHOEMA‘KER, n. J. Ù fooeand maker.) One whofe trade is to 
make fhoes, 


QTY A 


SHO 


A cobler or floemaker may find fome little fault with the 
latchet of a fhoe that an Appelles had painted, when the 
whole figure is fuch, as none but an Appelles could paint. Watts. 

SHOE’TYE. nf. [yhoe and tye.] The ribband with which wo- 
men tic their /hoes. 
Madatn, I do as is my duty, 


Honour the fhadow of your /hoetye. Hud.bras. 
SuoG. n. f. [from /bock.] Violent concuffion. 
Another’s diving bow he did adore, 
Which, with a /rog, czfts all the hair before. Dryden. 


He will rather have the. primitive man to be produced, in a 
kind of digefting balneum, where all the heavier lees may 
fubfide, and a due equilibrium be maintained, not difturbed 
by any fuch rude and violent /hogs that would ruffle and break 
all the little ftamina of the embryon. Bentley. 

To SHoc. v. a. Tofhake ; to agitate by fudden interrupted im- 
pulfes. 

After it is wafhed, they put the remnant into a wooden 
difh, the which they foftly //og to and fro in the watcr, un- 


til the earthy fubftance be flitted away. Carew. 
Suone. The preterite of /hine. 
All his father in him pone. Milton. 


SHooK. The preterite and in poetry participle paffive of /ake. 
Taxallan, /bock by Montezuma’s pow’rs, 
Has, to refift his forces, call d in ours. Dryden. 
To SCoT. v. a preterite, I /bot; participle, Zot or fhotten. 
{rcevtan, Saxon. ] 
3. To difcharge any thing fo as to make it Ay with {peed or vio- 


lence. 
Light 
Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. 
2. To difcharge from a bow or gun. 
I owe you much, and like a witlefs youth, 
That which I owe is loft; but if you pleafe 
To host an arrow that felf wa 
Which you did poot the firft, I do not doubt 
To find both. 
This murtherous fhaft that’s kot 
‘Hath not yet lighted; and our fafeft way 
Is to_avoid the aim. 
3. To let off. 
The men /boot {trong fhoots with their bows. Abbot. 
The two ends of a bow /bot off, fly from one another. Layzie, 
Men who know not hearts, fhould make examples; 
Which like a warning-piece, muft be /hot off, 
To fright the reft from crimes. 
4. To frike with any thing /hot. 
Not an hand fhall touch the mount, but he fhall be ftoned 
or fot thro’. Exod. xix. 13. 
The liquid air his moving pinions wound, 
And, in the moment, /oot him on the ground. 
g. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 
None of the trees exalt themfelves, neither hoot up their 
top among the thick boughs. Ezek. xxxi. 14. 
A grain of muftard groweth up and fhoteth out great 
branches. Mark. iv. 32. 
Tell like a tall old oak, how Icarning /hoots, 


Milton. 


Shake/peare, 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. Denham. 
6. To emit; to dart or thruft forth. 
Ye bucks, who pluck the flow’rs, 
Beware the fecret {nake that /hoots a fting. Dryden. 


The laft had a ftar upon its breaft, which /hot forth point- 


cd beams of a peculiar luftre. Addijon. 
Fir’d by the torch of noon, to tenfold rage, 
Th’ infuriate hill forth /boots the pillar’d fame. — Thom/on. 


7. To puth fuddenly. 

Ihave laugh’d fometimes when Ihave reflected on thofe 
men who have /ist themfelves into the world; fome bolting 
out upon the ftage with vaft applaufe, and fome hiffed off, 
quitting it with difgrace. Dryden. 

8. To pufh forward. 
They that fee me loot out the lip, they fhake the head. Pf. 
g. To fit to each other by pianing ; a workman's term. 

Strait lines in joiner's language are called a joint; that is 
two pieces of wood that are /hor, that is plained or elfe paired 
with a pairing chiflel. Moxin. 

10. To pafs through with fwiftncls. 
‘Thus having faid, fhe finks beneath the ground, 
With furious hafte, and /boots the Stygian found. Dryden, 
To SHoot. v. n. 
x. To perform the act of kosting. 
‘The archers have forcly grieved him and hot at him. Gen. 
When he has /hot his beit, he is fure that none ever did 


foact better. erie 
When you foot, and fhut one cye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t'other friendly aid, 
Or wink, as coward and afraid. Pai. 


2. To germinate ; to increafe in vegetable growth. 
Such trees as love the fun do not willingly defcend far into 
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the earth; and therefore they are commonly trees that fot 


up much, Bacon, 
Onions, as they hang, will oot fo:th. Bacon. 
The tree at once both upward fh:ots, 
And juft as much grows downward to the roots. Cav. 
Fhe monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shcots rifing up, and fpreads by flow: degrees. Dryden. 


Nor will the wither’d tock be green again, 
But the wiid olive /ioots and fhades the ungrateful plain. Drs 
New creatures rife, 
A moving mafs at firit, and fhort of thighs; 
Till footing out with legs and imp’d witht wings. Dryden. 
The corn laid up by ants would hot under ground, if 
they did not bite off all the buds; and thercfore it will pro- 
duce nothing. Addifon. 
This valley of the Tirol lies enclofed on all fides by the 
Alps, though its dominions /%o:t out into feveral branches 
among the breaks of the mountains. Addifon’s Italy. 
Exprefs’d juices of plants, boiled into the coinfiftence of a 
fyrup, and fet intoa cool place, the eflential falt will joo? up- 
„on the fides of the veficls. Arbuth:ot on Aliments. 
A wild, where weeds and flow’rs promifcuous /hoct, 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. Pope. 
3.. To form itfelf into any fhape. 
It the menftruum be over charged, metals will /boot into 
chryflals. Bac. 
Although exhaled and placed in cold confervatories, it will 
chryftalize and jhoot into glaceous bodies. Brown's Vulg. Er. 
That rude mals will /boot itfelf into feveral forms, till it make 
an habitable world: the fteady hand of Providence being the 
invifible guide of all its motions. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
4. To be emitted. 
There /hot a ftreaming lamp along the fky, 
Which on the winged light’ning feem’d to fy. Dryden. 
Tell them that the rays of light /bzot from the fun to our 
earth, at the rate of one hundred and eighty thoufand miles 
in the fecond of a minute, they ftand aghaft at fuch talk. Watts. 
The grand ztherial bow 
Shoots up immenfe. 
5. To protuberate ; to jet out. 
The land did /boot Qut with a very great promontory, bend- 
ing that way. Abbot's Defertpt. of the Word, 
6. To pafs as an arrow. 
Thy words hoot thro’ my heart, 
Melt my refolves, and turn me all to love. 
7. To become any thing fuddenly. 
Let me but live to fhadow this young plant 
From blites and ftorms: he'll fubn /boot up a heroe. Dryd. 
8. To move fwiftly along. 


Thom/fon. 


Addifon. 


A frooting ftar in autumn thwarts the night. MMiiton: 
A fhining harveft either hoft difplays, 

And /boots againft the fun with equal rays. Dryden. 
At firft fhe flutters, but at length fhe fprings, 

To fmoother flight, and /hoots upon her wings. Dryden. 


The broken air loud whiftling as fhe flics, 
She ftops and. liftens, and fhoots torth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. Dryden. 

Heay’n’s imperious queen /hot down from high, 
At her approach the brazen hinges fiy, 

The gates are forc’d. 


Dryden, 
She downward glides, 


Lights in Fleet-ditch, and /ho:ts beneath the tides. Gay. 
Where the mob gathers, fwiftly /Loot along, 

Nor idly mingle in the noify throng. Gay. 
At the fummons roll’d “her eyes around, 

Not half fo fwiftly /hoots along in air, 

‘The gliding lightning. Pope. 


o. To feel a quick pain. 

SHoor. n. f. [from the verb.) 

1. The aét or impreffion of any thing emitted from a diftance. 

The Turkith bow giveth a very forcible foot, infomuch as 

the arrow, hath pierced a fteel target two inches thick ; buc 
the arrow if headed with wood, hath been known to pierce 
thro’ a piece of wood of eight inches thick. Bacın. 

2. The aét of firiking, or endeavouring to ftrike with a miñive 
weapon difcharged by any intrument. 

The noife of thy crofs-bow 


Will fcare the herd, and fo my koot is loft. Shake/p. 
But come the bow; now mercy gocs to kill, 

And fheoting well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will 1 fave my credit in the /o-t, i . 

Not wounding, pity would not let medo’t. Shakeffeare. 


Asa country fellow was making a fact at a pigeon, he 
trode upon a fnake that bit him. L’tftrange. 
3. [Scheuten, Dutch.] Branches ifluing from the main itock. 
~ They will not come jut on the tops where they were 
cut, but out of thofe /koots which were water boughs. Bacon. 
I faw them under a green mantling vine, 
Plucking ripe cluflers from the tender fhools. Milton. 
Prune olf superfluous branches and /ho.ts of this fecond 
{pring ; butexyofe not the fruit without leaves faficicnt, Evel. 


The 
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The hook fhe bore, 

To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 

To decent form the lawlefs /hosts to bring, 

And teach th’obedient branches where to pring, 

Now, fhould my praifes owe their truth 

To beauty, drefs, or paint, or youth, 

> Twere grafting on an annual {tock 

That mult our expectations mock ; 

And making one luxuriant /hoot, 
Die the next year for want of root. Swift, 
SHoo’rER. n- f. [from shoct.} One that foots; an archer ; 
a gunner. 
The /hooter ewe, the broad-leav’d fycamore. 
We are fhooters both, and thou dott deign 
To enter combat with us, and conteft 
With thine own clay. 
The King with gifts a vefiel ftores; 
And next, to reconcile the hooter God, 
Within her hollow fides the facrifice he ftow’d. Dryden. 
Suop. n. j. [yceop, Saxon, a magazine; e/choppe, French ; 
Jopa, low Latin.] At.fworth. 
x. A place where any thing is fold. 
Our windows are broke down, 
And we for fear comfell’d to fhut our hips: Shake/peare. 
Your moft grave belly thus anfwer’a; s 

True is it, my incorporate friends, 

That ! receive the general food at firft, 

Which you do live upon; and ft it is, 

Becaufe | am the ftore-houfe and the /hop 

Of the whole body. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

In his needy /hop a tortoife hung, 

An alligetor ftuft, and other fkins 

Of ill-fhap’d fifhes; and about his fhelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shake/peare. 

Scarce any fold in bps could be relied on as faithfully pre- 
pared. Boyle. 

His /hop is his element, and he cannot with any enjoy- 
ment of himfelf live out of it. South's Sermons. 

2. A room in which manufactures are carried on. 
We have divers mechanical arts and ftufts made by them ; 
and /icps for fuch as’ are not brought into vulgar ufe. Bacon. 
SHcPBOA’RD. n. f. [ shop and board. |} Bench on which any work 
is done. 
That beaftly rabble, that came down 

From all the garrcts in the town, 

And ftalls, and /hophoards, in vaft fwarms, 

With new-chalk’d bills, and rufty arms. Huditras. 

It dwells not in {hops or work-houfes ; nor til] the late age 
was it ever known, that any one ferved feven years to a 
{mith or a taylor, that he fhould commence doctor or divine 
from the /hopboard or the anvil; or from whiftling to a team, 
come to preach toa conzregation. South s Sermons. 

SHo'PBook. n. f. [ shop and took.] Book in which a trade{man 
keeps his accounts. 

They that have wholly neglected the exercife of their un- 
derftandings, will be as unfit for it as one unpractifed in 
figures to caft up a /Lopbook. Locke. 

SHOPKEEPER. 1. f. [bip and keep.) A trader who fells ina 
fhop; not a merchant who only deals by wholefale. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a /hopkeeper defiring 
his neighbour to have the goodnefs to tell him what isa 
clock. Addijon. 

SHUPMAN. 7. f. [flepand man.] A petty trader. 
Garth, gen’rous as his mufe, prefcribes and gives, 

The fhopman fells, and by deftruction lives, Dryden. 

SHORE. the preterit of shear. 
I’m glad thy father’s dead : 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 

Shore his old thread in twain. Shakeffeare. 
SHORE. n. f. [ycone, Saxon. ] 
1. The coalt of the fea. 

Sea cover’d fea 5 
Sea without fore. 
2. The bank of a river. A licentious ufe. 
Befide the fruitful pore of muddy Nile, 
Upon a funny bank outftretched lay, 
In monftrous length a mighty crocodile. 
3. A drain; properly jewer. j 
4- [Schoo: en, Dutch; to prop. ] The fupportofa building; abuttrefs. 
When | ufe the word bre, I may intend thereby a coaft 
of land near the fea, or a drain to carry off water, or a prop 
to fupport a building. Watts’s Logick. 
ToSuore. v. a. [ fehooren, Dutch.) 
1.'To prop; to fupport. 
- They undermined the wall, and as they wrought, /hored it 
up with timber. Knoles, 
He did not much ftrenethen his own fubfiftence in court, 
but ftood there on his owa feet, for the moft of his allies 
rather leaned upon him than /lored him up. Wotton. 

Vhere was alfo made a /horing or under- propping act for 
the benevolence; to make the fums which any perfon had a- 
greed to pay, leviable by courfe of law. Bacon's Hen. VII. 


Pope. 


Fairfax. 


He bert. 


Milton, 


Spenjer. 
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2. To fet on hore. Not in nfe. 
I wi!l bring thefe two blind ones aboard him; if he think 
it fit to fhore thein agais let him call me rogue. © Shakepeare. 
SHo'RELES:. adj. [from fbve.] Having no c aft. 
his ocean of felicity is fo Jores and buttomlcls, that 
all the faints and angels cannot exhault it. Bole. 
SH’orLIvG. n. /. [from har, foore} Whe felt or ikin of a 
ihvep horn. 
SHORN. The participle paffive of fhear. 
So rofe the Danite flrong, 
Shorn of, his ftrength. ; Milton 
Vile fhrubs arc Jorn for browze: the tow’ring height 
Of unétuous trees are torches for the night. Drydin. 
He plunging downward fhot his radiant head ; 
Difpell’d the breathing air that broke his fight; 
Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal fight. 
SHORT. adj. [yceonz, Saxon. ] 
1. Not long; commonly not long enough. 
Weak though I am of limb, and short of fight, 
Far from a lynx, and nct a giant quite, 
PI do what Mead and Chefelden advife, 
To kcep thefe limbs, and to preferve thefe eyes, 
2. Not long in fpace or extent. 
This lef, voluble earth, 
By /horter flight to the eaft, had left him there. 
Though /lort my ftature, yet my name extends 
To heaven itfelf, and earth’s remoteft ends, 
3. Not long in time or duration, ; 
They change the night into day: the light is /hort, becaufe 
of darknefs. Fob xvii. 12. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’ft, 


Dryderg 


Pope. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


Live well, how long or /hort permit to heav’n Milton, 
Short were her marriage joys: for in the prime 
Of youth her lord exp'r'd before his time. Dryden. 


4. Repeated by quick iterations, 
Her breath then kort, fecm’d loth from home to pafs, 


Which more it mov’d, the more it {weeter was. Sidney. 
Thy breath comes fort, thy darted eyes are fixt 
On me for aid, as if thou wert purfu’d. Dryden 


My breath grew fhort, my beating heart {prung upward, 

And Jeap’d and bounded in my heaving bofom. Smith. 

5. Not attaining an end; not reaching the purpofed point; not 
adequate ; not equal. 

Immoderate praifes, the foolifh lover thinks /Lort of his 

miftrefs, though they reach far beyond the heavens. Sidney. 

Some cottons here grow, but /kort'in worth unto thofe of 

Smyrna. Sandys. 

The Turks give you a quantity rather exceeding than Aort 


of your expectation. Sandi sa 
Since higher I fall Zort, on him who next 
Provokes my envy. Milton, 


I know them not; not therefore am I fort 
Of knowing what I ought. Milton's Paradife Reg. 
To attain 
The height and depth of thy eternal waysy 
All human thoughts come fort, fupreme of things. Milton. 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Engaging me to emulate! but /hort 


Of thy perfection, how fhall I attain. M lton. 
To place her in Olympus’ top a gueft, 

Among th’ immortals, who with nectar featt ; 

That poor would feem, that entertainment jLort 

OFf the true fplendor of her prefent court. Waller. 


We err, and come fhort of {cience, becaufe we are fo fre- 
quently mifled by the evil conduct of our imaginations. G'ar. 
That great wit has fallen /hort in his account. More. 
As in many things the knowledge of philofophers was /hort 
of the truth, fo almoft in all things their practice fell kort of 
their knowledge: the principles by which they walked were as 
much below thofe by which they judged, as their feet were be- 
low their head. , South's Sermons. 
He wills not death fhould terminate their f{trife ; 

And wounds, if wounds enlue, be /hort of life. Dryden. 
Virgil exceeds Theocritus in regularity and brevity, and 
falls /hort of him in nothing but fimplicity and propriety of 
ftyle. | Pope 
Where reafon came fhort, revelation difcovered on which 
fide the truth lay. Locke. 
Defect in our behaviour, coming /hort of the utmoft grace- 
fulnefs, often efcapes our obfervation. Locke, 
If fpeculative maxims have not an actual univerfal aflent 
from all mankind, practical principles come /hort of an uni- 
verfal reception. Locke: 
Men exprefs their univerfal ideas by figns; a faculty which 
beafts come hort in. Locke. 
Ihe people fall bort of thofe who border upon them, in 
ftrength of underftanding. Addifon. 
A neutral indifference falls hort of that oblication they lie 
under, who have taken fuch oaths. 7 Addifon. 
When I made thefe, an artift undertook to imitate it; but 
ufing another way of polifhing them, he fell much fiort of 
what I had. attained to, as I afterwards underitood. wet 
t 
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Ye is not credible that the Pheenicians, who had eftablifhed 
colonies in the Perfian gulph, ftopt slort, without pufhing 
their trade to the Indies. Arbuthnot. 

Doing is exprefly commanded, and no happinefs allowed to 
any thing Short of it. South's Sermons. 

he fignification of words will be allowed to fal] much /Lort 
of the knowledge of things. > Baker. 
6. Not far diftant in time. 
He commanded thofe, who were appointed to attend him, 
to be ready by a /hort day. is 
7. Defective; imperfect. 
8. Scanty; wanting. 4 
‘The Englith were inferior in number, and grew /hort in 


a Clarendon, 


their provifions. Hayward. 
They /bort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, 
Shook -at the difmal profpedt of the war. Dryden. 


o- Not fetching a compafs. 
So foon as ever they were gotten out of the hearing of the 
cock, the lion turned fort upon him, and tore him to 
picces. L’Ejftrange. 
He feiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 


Turn’d fort upon the fhelves, and madly fteer’d. Dryden. 


For turning /Fort, he ftruck with all his mighe 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight. 
10. Not going fo far as was intended, 
As one condemn’d to leap a precipice, 
Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops Aort. 
11. Defective as to quantity. 
When the fleece is fhorn, 
When their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear, 
Short of their wool, and naked from the fheer. 
12. Narrow; contra&ted. 


Men of wit and parts, but of Jhort thoughts and little me- 


Dryden. 


Dryden 


Dryden. 


ditation, are apt to diftruft every thing for a fancy. Burnet. 
‘They, fince their own Short underttandings reach 
No farther than the prefent, think ev’n the wife 
Like them difclofe the fecrets of their breafts. Rowe, 
13. Brittle; friable. 
His fiefh is not firm, but ort and taftelefs. Walton. 


Marl from Derbyfhire was very fat, though it had fo great 
a quantity of fand, that it was fo Short, that, if you wet it, 
you could not work it into a ball, or make it hold together. 
Maortimer’s Flusbandry, 
14. Not bending. 
The lance broke fort, the beaft then bellow’d loud, 
And his ftrong neck to a new onfet bow’d. Dryden. 
SHORT. 2. f. [from the adjective.] A fummary account. 
The fhort and long is our play is prefer’d. Shakefp. 
In hort, fhe makes a man of him at fixteen, and a boy all 
his life after. L’Eftrange. 
If he mect with no reply, you may conclude that I truft to 
the goodnefs of my caufe: the fort on’t is, ’tis indifferent to 
- your humble fervant whatever your party fays. Dryden. 
From Medway’s pleafing ftream 
To Severn’s roar be thine: 
In fhort, refture my love, and fhare my kingdom. Dryden, 
The proprieties and delicacies of the Englifh are known to 
few: ’tis impoffible even for a good wit to underftand and 
practife them, without the help of a liberal education and long 
reading; in /lorr, without wearing off the ruft which he con- 
tracted while he was laving ina ftock of learning. Dryden. 
The frort is, to {peak all in a word, the poflibility of being 
found in a falvable ftate cannot be fuficiently fecured, with- 
out a pofhbility of always perfevering in it. Norris. 
To fee whole bosies of men breaking a conftitution; in 
SVirt, to be encompafled with the greateft dangers from with- 
out, to be torn by many virulent faQions within, then to be 
fecure and fenfelefs, are the moft likely fymptoims, in a ftate, 
of ficknefs unto death. Swift. 
SHORT. adv. [It is, I think, only ufed in compofition.] Not 
long. 
Beauty and youth, 
And fprightly hope and Jhort-enduring joy. Dryden. 
_ One ftrange draught prefcribed by Hippocrates, for a /bort- 
breathed man, is half a gallon of hydromel, with a little 
vinegar. Arbuthnot. 
To SHO'R TEN. v.a. [from /rort.] 
1. To make fhort, either in time or fpace. 
_ Becaufe they fee it is not generally fit, or poffible, that 
churches fhould frame thankfgivings anfwerable to cach 
Petition, they /horten fomewhat the reins of their cenfure. 
> Hooker. 
Would you have been fo brief with him, he would 
Have been © brief with you, to /horten you, 
-For taking fo the head, the whole head’s length. 
Tofhorten its Ways to knowled 4 
more comprehenfive, it binds 


Shake/p. 


ge, and make each perception 


them into bundles. Locke, 
None fhal! dare hae wie 

With fhorten'd {word to ttab in clofer war, 
Eut in fair combat. Dryden. 
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War, and luxury’s more direful rage, 

Thy crimes have brought, to /horten mortal breath, 

With all the num‘rous family of death. Dryden. 

Whatever fhortens the fibres, by infinuating themfelves into 
their parts, as water in a rope, contracts, Arbuibnos. 

2. ‘To contract; to abbreviate. 
We fhorten’d days to moments by love’s art, 

Whillt our two fouls 

Perceiv’d no paling time, as if a part 

Our love had been of itil! eternity, 

3. To confine; to hinder from progreffion. 
To be known, frortens my laid intent ; s 

My boon l make it, that you know me not. — Shakefpeare. 

Here where the fubject is fo fruitful, I am foertened by my 
chain, and can only fee what is forbidden me to reach. Dryd. 

4. To cut off; to defeat. 

The Irifh dwell altogether by their fepts, fo as they may 
con{pire what they will; whcreas if there were Englifh placcd 
among them, they fhould not be able to ftir but that it fhould 
be known, and they /Lortened according to thcir demerits. Sten. 

5. To lop. 
Difhoneft with lopt arms the youth appears, 
Spoil’d of his nofe, and /horten’d of his cars. Dryden. 
SHORTHAND x. f- [ short and hand.] A method of writing 
in compendious characters. 
Your follies and debauches change 

With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 

Are tir’d, and cannot fcore them on the ftage, 

Unlefs cach vice in fhortland they indite, 

Ev’n as notcht ’prentices whole fermons write. Dryden. 

Boys have but little ufe of /hr:hand, and fhould by no 


Suckling. 


means practife it, ’till they can write perfc€tly well. Locke. 
In fhorthand fkill’'d, where little marks comprife 
Whole words, a fentence in a letter lies. Creech, 


As the language of the face is univerfal, fo ’tis very com- 
prehenfive: no laconifm can reach it: “tis the Lor thand of the 
mind, and crowds a great deal in a little room. Collier. 

SHO’RTLIVED. adj. [ fort and Live.) Not living or Jafting 
long. 
Unhappy parent of a flortliv’d fon! 


Why loads he this embitter’d life with fhame? Dryden. 
‘The joyful fartliv’d news foon fpread around, 
Took the fame train. Dryden. 


Some vices promife a great deal of pleafure in the com- 
miffion; but then, at beft, it is but /lortiived and tranfient, a 
fudden flath prefently extinguifhed. Culamy's Sermons. 

The frequent alterations. in publick proccedings, the varicty 
of /hortlived favourites that prevailed in their feveral turns un- 
der the government of her fucceffors, have broken us into 
thefe unhappy diflinétions. Aduifin’s Freeho!der. 

A piercing torment that /bortlived pleafure of your’s muft 
bring upon me, from whom you never received any offence. 

Adaifon's Specator. 
All thofe graces 

The common fate of mortal charms may find ; 

Content our flortliv’d praifes to engage, 

The joy and wonder of a fingle age. 4Addifon. 

Admiration is a Jortlived pafon, that immediately decays 
upon growing familiar with its object, unlefs it be ftill fed 


with frefh difcoveries. Addifon. 
In youth alone its empty praife we boaft ; 
But foon the f:rtliv'd vanity is loft. Pope. 
Then palaces thall rife; the joyful fon 
Shall finifh what his /ortliv’d fire begun. Pope, 
SHO'RTLY. adv. [from fkort.] 
1. Quickly; foon; ina little time. 
I muft leave thee, love, and ortl; too. Shakefp. 


Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: 

Open the gates, or I'll fhut thee out fhert. Shak, H. VI. 

The armies came fhortly in view of each other. Clarendon. 

The time will #ort/y come, wherein you fhall more rejoice 
for that little you have expended for the benefit of others, than 
in that which by fo long toil you fhall have faved. Calamy. 

He celebrates the anniverfary of his father’s funeral, and 
Soortly after arrives at Cume. f Dryden. 

Ev'n he, whofe foul now melts in mournful lays, 

Shall /ortly want the gen’rous tear he pays. 

2. In a few words ; briefly. 

I could exprefs them more fbortly this way than in profe, and 
much of the force, as well as grace of arguments, depends on 
their concifenefs. Pope. 

SHO'RT NESS. n.f. [from Mort.) 
1, The quality of being fhort, either in time cr fpace: 
Pil make a journey twice as far, t enjoy 

A fecond night of fuch fwect /Lortne/s, which = 

Was mine in Britain. Shake/p. Cymveline. 

They move ftronecft in a right line, which is caufed by 
the flortnc/s of the diflance. _ Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Twill not trouble my readers with the fortnefs of the time 
in which I writ it. Dryden. 


Pope. 


May 
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May they not juftly to our climes upbraid 
Shortne/s of night, and penury of fhade? 
a. Fewnefs of words; brevity ; concifenefs. 
The neceffity of /tortne/s caufeth men to cut off imperti- 
nent difcourfes, and to comprife much matter in few words. 
Hooker, b.v. 


Prior. 


Sir, pardon me in what I have to fay, 
Your plainnefs and your /lortne/s pleafe me well. 
3. Want of retention. 

Whatfoever is above thefe proceedeth of Jhortne/s of me- 

mory, or of want of a ftayed attention. Bacon. 
4. Deficience ; imperfection. 

Another account of the fhortnefs of our realon, and eafi- 
nefs of deception, is the forwardnefs of our underftanding’s 
alfent to flightly examined conclufions. Glanv. Scepf. 

From the inftances I had given of human ignorance, to our 
foortne/s in moft things elfe, ’tis an eafy inference. Glanv. 

It may be eafily conceived, by any that can allow for the 
Jamenefs and /hortne/s of tranflations, out of languages and 
manners of writing differing from ours. Temple. 

SHO/RTRIBS. 1. f. [ fhort and ribs.) The baftard ribs; the ribs 
below the fternum. 

A gentleman was wounded in a duel: the rapier entered 
‘into his right fide, flanting by his fZortribs under the muf- 

cles. a Wifeman’s Surgery. 
SHO/RTSIGHTED. adj. [ fhort and fight.} 
4. Unable by the convexity of the eye to fee far. 

Short/ighted men fee remote objects beft in old age, and 

therefore they are accounted to have the moft lafting eyes. 
Newton's Opt. 
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2. Unable by intellectual fight to fee far. 
The foolifh and /rart/ghted die with fear 

That they go no where, or they know not where. Denham. 

Other propofitions were defigned for {nares to the /hort- 
fighted and credulous. L’Eftrange. 

SHO’RTSIGHTEDNESS. n. f. [ fhort and fight.] 
1. Defect of fight, proceeding from the convexity of the eye. 
2. Defect of intellectual fight. 

Cunning is a kind of fhort/ightednefs, that difcovers the 
minuteft objects which are near at hand, but is not able to 
difcern things at a diftance. Addifon’s Speétator. 

SHO’RTWAISTED. adj. [ fhort and waiff.] Having a fhort 
body. 
a lene d, Jhortwaifled; fuch a dwarf fhe is, 
That fhe muft rife on tip-toes for a kifs. Dryden's Juv: 
SHO/RTWINDED. adj. [ fhort and wind.] Shortbreathed; afth- 
matick ; breathing by quick and faint reciprocations. 
Sure he means brevity in breath; /bortwinded. Shak, H. IV. 
So fhaken as we are, fo wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 

And breathe fhortwinded accents of new broils, 

To be commenc’d in ftrands afar. Shakef. HIV. 

With this the Mede /hortwinded old men eafes, 

And cures the lungs unfavory difeafes. May’s Virgil. 
SHO'RTWINGED. adj. [ fbort and wing.) Having fhort wings. 
Hawks are divided into long and fhort winged. 
Shortwing’d, unfit himfelf to fly, 

His fear foretold foul weather. 

SHO’RY. adj. [from fhore.] Lying near the coaft. 

There is commonly a declivity from the fhore to the middle 
part of the channel, and thofe /hory parts are generally but 
fome fathoms deep. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Suor. The preterite and participle paffive of /hoct. 
On the other fide a pleafant grove 

Was /hot up high, full of the ftately tree 

That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy Queen, 

Their tongue is as an arrow /hot out, it fpeaketh deceit. 

er. ix. &. 

The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage if the com- 
modioufnefs afforded by the ground, and /bot rather at a fafe 
preferving the harbour from fudden attempts of little fleets, 


Dryden. 


than to withftand any great navy. Carew. 
He only thought to crop the flow'r, 
New /bot up from a vernal fhow’r. Milton, 
From before her vanifh’d night, 
Shot through with orient beams. Milton's Paradife Lof. 


Sometimes they /bot out in length like rivers, and fometimes 
they flew into remote countries in colonics. Burnet. 
The fame metal is naturally /bot into quite different figures, 
as quite different kinds of them are of the fame figure. /Voodw. 
Prone on ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch’d wide his eager arms, and /hot the feas along. Pope. 
SHor. n. f. [ chit, Dutch; from /root.] 
1. The act of fhooting. 


A /bot unheard gave me a wound unfeen. Sidney. 
Proud death! 
What feaft is tow’rd in thy infernal cell, 
That thou fo many princes at a /hot 
So bloodily haft ftruck ? Shakef. Hamlet. 


2. The miffive weapon emitted by any inftrument. 
I fhall here abide the hourly /hot 


Of angry eyes, Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


7 thereby with good ftore of powder and /hor. 
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At this booty they were joyful, for that they were fupplied 
Hayward. 
Above one thoufand great /hot were {pent upon the walls, 
without any damage to the garrifon. Clarendon. 
He caufed twenty /bot of his greateft cannon to be made at 


the king’s army. Ciarendon. 
Impaticnt to revenge the fatal /Lot, 
His right hand doubly to his Icft fueceeds. Dryden. 


3. The flight of a fhot. 

She fat over againft him, a good way off, as it were a bow 

foot. Gen. xxi. 16. 
4. [Efcot, French.] A fum charged; a reckoning. 

A man is never welcome toa placc, ’till fome certain /ot be 
paid, and the hoftefs fay welcome. 

_ As the fund of our pleafure, let each pay his /hot ; 

Far hence be the fad, the lewd fop, and the fot. Ben. Fobnf._ 

Shepherd, leave decoying, 
ipes are {weet a Summer’s day ; 
But a little after toying, 
Women have the /hot to pay. Dryden. 
He touch’d the pence when others touch’d the pot; 
The hand that fign’d the mortgage paid the /or. 
SHOTE. n. f. [yceota, Saxon.] A fifth. 

The fote, peculiar to Devonfhire and Cornwal, in fhape 
ahd colour refembleth the trout; howbeit, in bignefs and good- 
nefs cometh far behind him. ] Carew: 

SHO'TFREE. adj. [ jhot and free.] Clear of the reckoning. 
‘Though I could ’fcape /otfree at London, I fear the fhot 
here: here’s no fcoring but upon the pate.  Shakefp. H. IV. 
SHO'TTEN. adj. [from /hoot.] Having ejected the fpawn. 
, Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt, if good man- 
hood be not forgot upon the earth, then am I a /hotten her- 
ring. Shak. Henry IV. 
Afk for what price thy venal tongue was fold ! 
Tough wither’d treufHes, ropy wine, a difh 
Of jhotten herrings, or ftale ftinking fith. 
To SHove. v.a. [ycuran, Saxon; /chuyven; Dutch.] 
te To pufh by main ftrength. 
The hand could pluck her back, that /hov’d her on. Skak. 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence’s gilded hand may /bove by juttice ; 

And oft the wicked prize itfelf 

Buys out the law. 

I fent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief, 
The which hath been with {corn /bov’d from the court. Shak. 
Of other care they little reck’ning make, 
Than how to fcramble at the fhearers feaft, 


Swift. » 


Dryden: 
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And /hove away the worthy bidden gueft. Milton, 
There the Britifh Neptune ftood, 

Beneath them to fubmit th’ officious flood, 

And with his trident /acv’d them off the fand. Dryden. 


Shoving back this earth on which I fit, 
PI! mount. Dryd. Tyrannick Love. 
A ftrong man was going to /hove down St. Paul's cupola. Arb. 
2. To drive a boat by a pole that reaches to the bottom of the 
water. 
3. To pufh; to rufh againft. 
He ufed to /hove and elbow his fellow-fervants to get near 
his miftrefs, when money was a-paying or receiving. Arbuthn. 
Behold a rev’rend fire 
Crawl through the ftreets, /hov’d on or rudely prefs’d 
By his own fons. Pope. 
You've play’d and fov’d, and eat and drank your fill ; 
Walk fober off, before a fprightlier age 


Come titt’ring on, and /hove you from the ftage. Pope. 
Make nature ftill incroach upon his plan, 7 
And hove him off as far as e'er we can. Pope. 

Eager to exprefs your love, 
You ne’er confider whom you /hsvey 
But rudely prefs before a duke. Swift. 


To SHOVE. v. n. 
1, To puth forward before one. 
The feamen towed, and I /boved ’till we arrived within 
forty yards of the fhore. Gulliver’s Travels, 
2. To move in a boat, not by oars but a pole. 
He grafp’d the oar, 
Receiv’d his guefts aboard, and /hou'd from fhores Garth. 
aan n. f. [from the verb. ] The a& of shoving; a 
pufh. 

I was forced to fwim behind, and pufh the boat forward 
with one of my hands; and the tide favouring me, I could 
feel the ground: I refled two minutes, and then gave the boat 
another /hove. Gulliver’s Travels, 

SHO'VEL. n.f. [ycopl, Saxon; /choeffel, Dutch.) An inftru- 
ge confifting of a long handle and broad blade with raifed 
edges. l 

A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, /hovel and {pade. Tufir: 
A The brag of the Ottoman, that he would EEA At 
into the fea, might be performed at an éafier rate than by the 
/havels of his Janizaries. Glanv. Scepf: 
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To SHo’veEL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To throw or heap with a fhovel. 
I thought 
'To die upon the bed my father dy’d, 
To lie clofe by his honeft bones ; but now 
Some hangman muft put on my (hrowd, and lay me 
Where no prictt foovels in duft. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 
2. To gather in great quantities. 
Ducks hovel them up as they fwim along the waters; but 
divers infedis alfo devour them. Derbam. 
SHo’veteoarp. n. fi (hovel and board.| A long board on 
which they play by fliding metal pieces at a mark. 
hd So have I feen, in hall of lord, 
A weak arm throw on a long [hovelboard ; 
_He barely lays his piece. Dryden. 
_ SHO'vELLER, or Shovelard. n.f. [from fovel.) A bird. 
Shoveller, or fpoonbill : the former name the more proper, 
the end of the bill being broad like a fhovel, but not concave 
like a fpoon, but perfećtłly flat. Grew’s Mufeum. 
Pewets, gulls, and /hovellers feed upon flefh, and yet are 
good meat. d Bacon. 
This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to the fwan, 
but common unto the platca, or /hovelard, a bird of no mufi- 
cal throat. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
SHoucn. ». f. [for fhock.] A fpeciesof fhaggy dog; a fhock. 
In the catalogue ye be for men, 
As hound and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 
Shiughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are *cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shak. Macbeth. 
SHouLp. v n. [ feude, Dutch; yceoloan, Saxon. ] 
1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb ufed in the conjunctive 
mood, of which the fignification is not eafily fixed. 
2. I SucuLn go, It is my bufinefs or duty to go. 
3. If {SHoutp go. If it happens that I go. 
4. Thu Suoury’st go. Thou oughteft to go. 
5. Uf thou SHounn’st go. If it happens that thou goctt. 
6. The fame fignifications are found in all the other perfons fin- 
gular and plural. 
Let not a defperate action more engage you 
Than fafety /hould. Ben. “fobnfon’s Catiline. 
Some praifes come of good wifhes and refpects, when by 
telling men what they are, they reprefent to them what they 
froald be. Bacon. 
To do thee honour J will fhed their blood, 


Which the juft laws, if I were faultlefs, frould. Waller. 
So fubjects love juft kings, or fo they ould. Dryden. 
I conclude, that things are not as they /hould be. Swift. 


4. SHoutn be. A proverbial phrafe of flight contempt or irony. 
The girls look upon their father as a clown, and the boys 
think their mother no better than fhe /hould be. Addifon. 
8. There is another fignification now little in ufe, in which 
Should has {carcely any diftingt or explicable meaning. It foould 
te differs in this fenfe very little from zt zs. 

There is a fabulous narration, that in the northern coun- 
tries there /hould be an herb that groweth in the likenefs of a 
lamb, and feedeth upon the grafs. Bacon’s Nat. Hiffory. 

SHO'ULDER. n. f. [yculone, Saxon ; /cholder, Dutch. } 
1. The joint which conneéts the arm to the body. 
I have feen better faces in my time, 

Than ftand on any /boulder that I fee 

Before me. Shakefpeare. 

If I have lifted up my hand againft the fathcrlefs, when I faw 
my help in the gate, thcn let mine arm fall from my /houlder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. ‘ob xxxi. 22. 

It is a fine thing to be carried on mens /houlders; but give 
God thanks that thou art not forced to carry a rich fool upon 
thy /houlders, as thofe poor men do. Taylor. 

The head of the /boulder-bone being round, is inferted into 
fo fhallow a cavity in the fcapula, that, were there no other 
guards for it, it would be thruft out upon every occafion. Wife. 

2. The upper joint of the foreleg. 

We muft have a /houlder of mutton for a property. Shake/p. 

He took occafion, from a /houlder of mutton, to cry up the 
plenty of England. Addifon's Freeholder. 

3. ‘Ihe upper part of the back. 
Emily drefs’d herfelf in rich array ; 
Frefh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adéwn her fhoulders fell her length of hair. Dryden. 
4: The fhoulders are ufed as emblems of ftrength, or the act of 
fupporting. 
Ew’n as thou wilt, fwecet Warwick, let it be; 

For on thy boulders do-l build my feat. Shakefp. H. VI. 

„The king has cur’d me; and from thefe /houlders, 

Uhefe ruin’d pillars, out of pity taken 

A load would fink a navy. 

5. A riling part; a prominence. 
- When you rivet a pin intoa hole, your pin muft have a 
Jo-ulder to it thicker than the hole is wide, that the /howlder 
flip not through the hole as well as the fhank. Moxon. 
To SHO'ULDER. V. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pufh with infolence and violence. 
The rolling billows beat the ragged fhore, 
As they the earth would /houlder from her feat. Fairy Queen. 
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Dudman, a well-known foreland to moft failors, here 
Jboulders out the ocean, to fhape the fame a large bofom be- 
tween itfelf. Carew’s Survey of Gornica’. 
You dehafe yourfelf, 
To think of mixing with th’ ignoble herd: 
What, fliall the people know their god-like prince 
Headed a rabble, and profan’d his perion, 


Shoulder'd with filth ? Dryden. 
So vaft the navy now at anchor rides, 

That underneath it the prefs’d waters tail, 

And, with its weight, it Sculders off the tides. Dryden. 


Around her numberlefs the rabble How'd, 
Should’ring each other, crowding tor a view. Rowe's}. Shores 
When Hopkins dies, athoufand lights attend 
The wretch, who living fav’d a cand!e’s end; 
Should’ring God’s altar a vile image ftands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands. 
2. To put upon the fhoulder. 
Archimedes’s lifting up Marcellus’s fhips finds little more 
credit than that of the giants /houldering mountains. `" Glano. 
SHO'ULDERBELT. n. f. [ boulder and bet.) A belt that comes 
acrofs the fhoulder. 
Thou haft an ulcer, which no leech can heal, 
Though thy broad /roulderbe/t the wound conceal. Dryden. 
SHO’ULDERCLAPPER. 2. f. [ fhoulder and clap. J One who af- 
fects familiarity, or one that mifchicfs privily. 
A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough; 
A back friend, a fb:ulderciapper, one that commands 
The paflages of alleys. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 
SHO’'ULDERSHOTTEN. adj. [ froulder and fhet.) Strained in 
the fhoulder. 
His horfe waid in the back, and /lonlderfhctten. Shakefp. 
SHO'ULDERSLIP. n.f: { fhoulder and lip.) Diflocation of the 


A H 
inouluer. 
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The horfe will take fo much care of himfelf as to come off 


with only a ftrain or a fhoulderjiip. ‘Swift. 
To SHOUT. v. n. [A word of which noctymology is known. ] 
To cry in triumph or exhortation. 
They fbouted thrice: what was the laft cry for? Shakefp. 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. Pf. xlvi. 1. 
It is not the voice of them that paut for maftery. Ex. xxxii- 
The shouting for thy fummer fruits and harveft is fallen. Jf 
He ftorms and /bouts ; but flying bullets now 
Toexecute his rage appear too flow: 
They mifs, or fweep but common fouls away 5 
For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Waller. 
‘There had been nothing but howlings and /hsutings of poor 
naked men, belabouring one another with fnagged fticks. More. 
All clad in fkins of beafts the jav’lin bear, 


And fhrieks and /boutings rend the fuft’ring air. Dryden. 
What hinders you to take the man you love? 

The people will be glad, the foldier Jout 5 

And Bertran, though repining, will be aw’d. Dryden. 


SHOUT. n. f. [from the verb.] A loud and vehement cry of 
triumph or exhortation. 
Thanks, gentle citizens : 
This general applaufe, and chearful /out, 
Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Shake/peare. 
The Rhodians, feeing the enemy turn their backs, gave a 
great bout in derifion. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Then he might have dy’d of all admir’d, 
And his triumphant foul with uts expir’d. 
SHo'uTER. n.f. [from fheut.] He who fhouts. 
A peal of loud applaufe rang out, 
And thinn’d the air, ’till even the birds fell cown 
Upon the /h:uters heads. Drvden’s Clecmenes. 
To SHOW. v.a. pret. pwed and fhown; part. pafi. /hown. 
[ yceapan, Saxon; /chowen, Dutch. This. word is frequently 
written /bew; but fince it is always pronounced and often 
written /bow, which is favoured likewife by the Dutch /chowen, 
I have adjufted the orthography to the pronunciation. } 
1. To exhibit to view. 
If I do feign, 
O let me in my prefent wildnefs dic, 
And never live to fhew th’ incredulous word 
The noble change that I have purpofed. Shakef. H.1V. 
Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may fee 
It Pf. Ixxxvi. 17. 
Wilt thou /bew wonders to the dead? Shall the dead arife 
and praife thee ? Pf \xxxviti. 1C. 
Men fhould not take a charge upon them that they are not 
fit for, as if finging, dancing, and /hewing of tricks, were 


Dryden. 


qualifications for a governor. L'Ejtrange. 
2. To give proof of; to prove. 
This I urge to pow 
Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Attlton. 
ll to the citadel repair, 5 
nd bew my duty by my timely care. Dryden. 
s AN 3 Mt his duty brws. Dryden. 


3. To publifh; to make publick; to prociaim. 
Ye are achofen generation, that ye fhould vty forth the 
praifes of him who hath called you out of darknets. 1 Pet. i. 
4. lo 
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4. To make known. À 
I raifed thee up to /heru in thee my power. VEXI 0% 
I fhall no more fpeak in proverbs, but bew you plainly of 
the Father. Fo. xvi. 25: 
Nothing wants but that thy fhape may pow 
Thy inward fraud. : 
5. To point the way ; to direct. r 
She taking him for fome cautious city patient, that came for 
privacy, Jews him into the dining-room. Swift. 
6. To offer; to afford. 
To him that is afflicted, pity fhould be ewed from his 
friend. Fob. vi. 14. 
Felix, willing to Aew the Jews a pleafure, left Paul bound. 
Aéts xxiv. 27- 
Thou fhalt utterly deftroy them; make no covenant with 
them, nor shew mercy unto them. Deutr. vii. 2. 
7. To explain; to expound. 
Forafmuch as knowledge and fhewing of hard fentences, 
and diflolving of doubts, were found in the fame, Daniel let 


Milton. 


him be called. Dan. v. 12. 
8. To teach; to tell. 
Pm fent to Aow thee what fhall come. Mitten. 


To Snow. v. n. 
'1. To appear; to look; to be in appearance. 
She /hews a body rather than a life, 
A ftatue than a brother. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Juft fuch the hows before a rifing ftorm. Dryden. 
Still on we prefs; and here renew the carnage, 
So great, that, in the ftream, the moon /how’d purple. 
Philips. 
2. To have appearance. 
My lord of York, it better /Lew'd with you, 
When that your flock affembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with rev’rence 
Your expofition on the holy text, 
Than now to fee you here an iron man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. Shak. Henry IV. 
Stow. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A {pectacle; fomething publickly expofed to view for money. 
Ido not know what fhe may produce me; but, provided it 


be a fhow, I fhall be very well fatisfied. Addifon. 
The dwarf kept the gates of the pow room. = Arbuthnot. 
-2. Superficial appearance. 
Mild heav’n 
Difapproves that care, though wife in /how, 
That with fuperfluous burden loads the day. Milton. 


“3. Oftentatious difplay. 
£ Nor doth his grandeur and majeftick /how 
Of luxury, though call’d magnificence, 
Allure mine eye. Miltons Par. Regain’d. 
Stand before her in a golden dream ; 
Set all the pleafures of the world to /how, 


And in vain joys let her loofe fpirits flow. Dryden. 
The radiant fun 

Sends from above ten thoufand bleffings down, 

Nor is he fet fo high for hw alone. Granville. 


Never was a charge, maintained with fuch a /how of gravity, 
which had a flighter foundation, Atterbury. 
4. Object attracting notice. 

The city itfelf makes the nobleft /how of any in the world: 
the houfes are moft of them painted on the outfide, fo that 
they look extremely gay and lively. Addifon. 

- Splendid appearance. 
Jefus, rifing from his grave, 

Spoil’d principalities and pow’rs, triumph’d 

In open Jow, and with afcenfion bright 

Captivity led captive. 

6. Semblance; likenefs. 
When devils will their blackeft fins put on, 

They do fuggeft at firft with heav’nly hows. Shak. Othello. 

He through pafs’d the midft unmark’d, 

In cw plebeian angel militant. 

- Specioufnefs ; plaufibility. 

The places of Ezechiel have fome /how in them; for there 
the Lord commandeth the Levites, which had committed 
idolatry, to be put from their dignity, and ferve in inferior 
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miniltries. Whitgifte. 
The kindred of the flain forgive the decd ; 
But a fhort exile muft for how precede. Dryden. 


8. External appearance. 

Shall I fay O Zelmane? Alas, your words be againft it. 
Shall I fay prince Pyrocles? Wretch that I am, your /how is 
manifeft againft it. Sidney, 

Fierce was the fight on the proud Belgians fide, 
For honour, which they feldom fought before ; 
But now they by their own vain boafls were ty’d, 
And forc’d, at leait in pew, to prize it more. Dryden, 
9. Exhibition to view. 
I have a letter from her; 

The mirth whercof’s fo larded with my matter, 

That neither fingly can be manifelted, 

Without the bew of both. 

7 


Shakefpeares 


r Rich pearls upon them. 


SHR 


Yo. Pomp; magnificent fpectacle. 
As for triumphs, mafks, feafts, and fuch ews, men need 


not be put in mind of then. Decor 
1x. Phantoms; not realities. 
What you faw was all a fairy Fow ; 
And all thofe airy fhapes you now behold, 
Were human bodies once. Dryden. 


12. Reprefentative aétion. 

Florio was fo overwhelmed with happinefs, that he could 
not make a reply, but expreffed in dumb ow thofe fentiments 
of gratitude that were too big for utterance. Addifon. 

SHO'WBREAD, or Shewbread. n. f. [ how and bread. } Among the 
Jews, they thus called loaves of bread that the prie(t of the week 
put every Sabbath-day upon the golden table, which was in the 
fanétum before the Lord. They were covered with leaves of 
gold, and were twelve in number, reprefenting the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael. They ferved them up hor, and at the fame 
time took away the ftale ones, and which could not be eaten 
but by the prieft alone. ‘This offering was accompanied with 


frankincenfe and falt. Calmet. 
Set upon the table /howbread before me. Ex. xxv. 30. 
SHO'WER. n. f. [ fcheure, Dutch.] 
1. Rain either moderate or violent. 
If the boy have not a woman’s gift; 
To rain a shower of commanded tears, ,.* 
An onion will do well for fuch a fhift. Shake/peare. 


The ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the dryeft ; “and 
in foowers it profpered worft. Bacon. 
2. Storm of any thing falling thick, 
I'll fet thee in a ower of gold, and hail 
Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
With ficw’rs of {tones he drives them far away; 
The fcatt’ring dogs around at diftance bay. 
3. Any very liberal diftribution. 
He and myfelf 
Have travell’d in the great /hower of your gifts, ; 
And fweetly felt it. Shakefp. Timon. 
To Suower. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To wet or drown with rain. 
Serve they as a flow’ry verge, to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame wat’ry cloud, e 
Left it again diffolve, and /how’r the earth ? 
The fun more glad imprefs’d his beams, 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath fhow’r’d the earth. Milton’s Paradife Loft: 
Cefar’s favour, 
That fhow’rs down greatnefs on his friends, will raife me 
To Rome’s firft honours. 
2. To pour down. . 
Thefe, lull’d by nightingales, embracing flept ; 
And on their naked limbs the flow’ry roof Nb. Ds 
Shower'd rofes, which the morn repair’d. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
3. To diftribute or fcatter with great liberality. ‘ 
After this fair difcharge, all civil honours having powered 
on him before, there now fell out great occafien to aétion. 
Wotton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 
To SHo'werR. v.n. To be rainy. 
SHO'WERY. adj. [from /hower.] Rainy. 
A hilly field, where the ftubble is ftanding, fet on fire in 
the /howery feafon, will put forth mufhrooms. Bacon. 
Murranus came from Anxur’s /how’ry height; 
With ragged rocks and ftony quarries white, 
Seated on hills. Addifon on Italy. 
The combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies 
From weftward, when the /how’ry winds arife. 
SHO’wisH, or Showy. adj. [from /how.] 
1. Splendid; gaudy. 
The efcutcheons of the company are /h:wi/h; and will look 
magnificent. Swift. 
2. Oftentatious. 
Men of warm imaginations neglect folid and fubftantial 


Pope. i 


` Milton: 


Addifon: 


happinefs for what is /howy and fuperfcial. Addifon. 
SHOWN. pret. and part. pafi. of To /how. Exhibited. 
Mercy /hown on man by him feduc’d. Milton. 


SHRANK. The preterite of /bruné. 
The children of Ifrael eat not of the finew which Shrank 
upon the hollow of the thigh. Gen. Xxxii. 32 
To SHRED. v.a. pret. fhred. [pcneadan, Saxon.] To cut into» 
{mall pieces. Commonly ufed of cloath or herbs. 
It hath a number of fhort cuts or Sbreddings, which may te 
better called wifhes than prayers. Hooker. 
One gathered wild gourds, and /bred them. 2 Kings iv. 39. 
Where did you whet your knife to-night, he cries, 
And fired the leeks that in your ftomach rife ? Dryd. Juv: 
SHRED. n. j. [from the verb. } ; 
1. A finall picce cut off. 
Gold, grown fomewhat churlith 
E A g 7 ee in fhreds of tanned leather. 
ie might nan queen, that gain’ 
With fubtle bits ith of ‘ahd? S 
Did leave it with a caftle fair 
To his great anceftor. 


Bacon. 


Eudibras. 
H tg 


by recovering; is madé . 


Addifon’s C ato: © 


>» ** 
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SHR. 


His panegyrick is made up Of half a dozen fired; like a SHRe‘wistiness. 1 f. [from forewifh ] The qualities of a farews 


fchoolboy’s theme, beaten general topicks. Swift. 
A beggar might patch up a garment with fuch /breds as the 
world throws away. Pope. 
2. A fragment. 
They faid they were an hungry 5 figh’d forth proverbs, 
That hunger broke ftone walls 5 that dogs muft eat: 
And with thefe /breds they vented their complainings. Shak. 
Shreds of wit and fenfclefs rhimes 
Blunder’d out a thoufand times. Swift. 
SHREW. n. f. [fehriyen, German, to clamour.) A peevith, 
malignant, clamorous, fpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman. 
[Itappears in Robert of Gloucefter, that this word fignified an- 
ciently any one perverfe or obftinate of either fex. ] 
“Phere dede of hem vor hunger a thoufand and mo, 
And yat nolde the /crewen to none pes go. Robert of Gloucefter. 
Be merry, my wife has all; 
For women are /brews both fhort and tall. Shak. H. IV. 
By this reckoning he is more Arew than fhe.  Shate/peare. 
A man had got a brew to his wife, and there could be no 
quiet in the houfe for her. L’Eftrange. 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did fhew, 
„And ev’ry feature {poke aloud the /brew. Dryden. 
Every one of them, who is a /Lrew in domeftick life, is 
now become a {cold in politicks. Addif. Freeholder. 
SHREwp. adi. [Contraed from /hrewed.] 
1.» Having the quaiities of a fhrew; malicious; troublefome ; 
mifchievous. 
Her eldeft fifter is fo curft and fhrewd, 
That ’till the :ather rids his hands of her, 
», Your love muft live a maid. 
2. Malicioufly fly; cunning; more artful than good. 
It was a fhrewd faying of the old monk, that two kind of 
prifons would ferve for all offenders, an inquifition and a bed- 
Jam: if any man fhould deny the being of a God, and the im- 
mortality of the foul, fuch a one fhould be put into the firft, as 
being adefperate heretick; but if any man fhould profefs to 
believe thefe things, and yet allow himfelf in any known 
wickednefs, fuch a one fhould be put into bedlam. — Tillot/on. 
A fpiteful faying gratifies fo many little paffions, that it 
meets with a good reception ; and the man who utters it is 
looked upon as a /brewd fatirift. Addifon. 
Corruption proceeds from employing thofe who have 
the chara€ter of fbrewd worldly men, inftead of fuch as have 
had a liberal education, and trained up in virtue. Addifon. 
3. Bad; ill-betokening. 
Scarce any man paffes to a liking of fin in others, but by 


Shakefpeare. 


* a firft praétifing it himfelf; and confequently we may take it 


œ for a forewd indication, and fign, whereby to judge of thofe 
who have finned with too much caution, to fuffer the world 
to charge fins dire@tly upon their converfation. South's Serm. 

4. Painful; pinching; dangerous; mifchievous. 

Every of this number, 
That have endur’d /brewd nights and days with us, 
Shall fhare the good of our returned fortune. Shake/peare. 
a When a man thinks he has a fervant, he finds a traitor that 
eats his bread, and is readier to do him a mifchicf, and a 
Jbrewd turn, than an open adverfary. South’ s Sermons. 
No enemy is fo defpicable but he may do a body a /hrewd 
turn. L’Eftrange. 
Sure’wo_y. adv. [from /hrewd. ] 
3. Mifchievoufly ; deftructively. 
This praGtice hath moft /brewdly paft upon thee. Shake/p. 
At Oxford, his youth and want of experience in maritime 
fervice, had fomewhat been /brewdly touched, even before the 
fluices of popular liberty were fet open. Watton. 
2. Vexatioufly. It is ufed commonly of flight mifchief, or in 
ironical expreffion. 

x The obftinate and fchifmatical are like to think them- 
felves Jbrewdly hurt, forfooth, by being cut off from that body 
which they choofe not to be of. South's Sermons. 

This laft allufion rubb’d upon the fore ; i 
Yet feem’d fhe not to winch, tho`fbrewdly pain’d. Dryden. 
3. With ftrong fufpicion. 
Four per cent. encreafes not the number of lenders; as 
any man at firft hearing will /hrewdly fufpect it. Locke. 
Sure/woness. n.f. [from /hrewd.] 
i. map cunning. archnefs. 
er garboiles, which not wanted /hrewdne/s of policy too, 
Shake/peare. 


a 


did you too much difquiet. 
The neighbours round admire his /hrewdne/s, 
For fongs of loyalty and lewdnefs. 
2. Mitchievoufnefs ; petulance. 
SHRE WISH, adj. [from /brew.] Having the qualities of a fhrew ; 
+ froward ; petulantly clamorous. 
Angelo, you muft excufe us; 
My wife is fhrewifh when I keep not hours. Shake/peare. 
T HRE WISHLY. adv. [from fhrewi/h. ] Petulantly ; peevithly ; 
clamoroufly ; frowardly. 
He fpeaks very Sorewifhly ; onc would think his mother’s 
milk were fcarce out of him. Shake/peare. 


Swift. 


frowardnefs ; petulance; clamoroutnefs. 
I have no gift in forewi/hne/s, 
I am aright maid for my cowardicc ; 
Let her not ftrike me. Shakefpeare. 

Sure wmouse. n. f. [pcneapa, Saxon.] A moufe of which 
the bite is generally fuppofed venomous, and to which vulgar 
tradition afigns fuch malignity, that fhe is faid to lame the 
foot over which fhe runs. I am informed that all thefe re- 
ports are calumnious, and that her fect and teeth are equally 
harmlefs with thofe of any other little moufe. Our anceftors 
however looked on her with fuch terrour, that they are 
fuppofed to have given her name to a fcolding woman, whom 
for her venom they call a shrew. 

To SHRIEK. v.n. [Jkrieger, Danih; fericciolare, Italian. } 
To cry out inarticulately with anguifh or horrour; to 
{cream. 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaftly owl, 
Shrieking his baleful note. 
It was the owl that /briek’d, the fatal belman 
Which gives the fterneft good-night. 
Were I the ghoft that walk’d, 
I'd friek, that even your ears fhould rift to hcar me. Shak. 
In a dreadful dream 
1 faw my lord fo near deftruction, 
‘Then j/riek’t myfelf awake. 
Hark! Peace! 
At this fhe /hries’d aloud; the mournful train 
Eccho’d her grief. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Why did you /briek out? Dryden’s Spani/h Fryar. 
SHRIEK. n.f. [ferieg, Danifh; fericcio, Italian.} An inarticu- 
late cry of anguifh or horrour. 
Una hearing evermore 
His rueful /orzets and groanings, often tore 
Her guiltlefs garments, and her golden hair, 
For pity of his pain. 

‘Time has been my fenfes wou’d have cool’d, 
To hear a night riek, and my fell of hair 
Wou’d at a difmal treatife roufe and ftir 
As life were in’t. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The corps of Almon, and the reft are fhown, 

Shrieks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. Dryd. 

SHRIFT. n. f. [ycize, Saxon.] Confeffion made to a pricft. 
A word out of ufe. 

Off with 
Bernardine’s head: I will give a prefent rift, 


Fa. Queen. 
Shakefpeare. 


Denkam. 


Fa. Queen. 


And will advife him for a better place. Shakefpeare. 
My lord fhall never reft; 

Y’ll watch him tame, and talk him out: 

His bed fhall feem a {chool, his board a /hrift, Shate/p, 


The duke’s commands were abfolute, 
Therefore my lord, addrefs you to your /hrift, 
And be yourfelf; for you muft die this inftant. 

SHRIGHT, for fhrieked. Spenfer. 

SHRILL. [A word fuppofed to be made per onomatopaiam, in- 
imitation of the thing exprefled, which indeed it images very 
happily.] Sounding with a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory 
found, 

Thy hounds fhall make the welkin anfwer them, 

And fetch frill echoes from the hollow earth. Shate/peare: 
I have heard 
The cock that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and /bril? founding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
Have I fall’n, 
From the dread fummit of this chalky bourn ! 
Look up a height, the /bril! gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 
Upfprings the lark, 
Shrill voic’d and loud, the meffenger of morn. Thomfon. 

To SHRILL. v.n. [from the adjective] To pierce the car 
with fharp and quick vibrations of found. 

The fun of all the world is dim and dark; 

O heavy herfe, 
Break we our pipes that /brill'd as loud a; lark, 
O careful verfe. 

Hark how the minftrels ’gin to /bri// aloud 
Their merry mufick that refounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd 
“That well agree withouten breach or jar. 

A fhrilling trumpet founded from on high, 
And unto battle bade themfelves addrefs. 

Here, no clarion’s /hrilling note 
ah mufe’s green retreat can pierce; 

‘he grove, from noify cainps remote, 
Is nk rol with my os S Fenton's Ode to Lord Gower. 
The females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons mix a forilling found. Pope. 
Suri iy. adv. [from frill.) With a fhrill noife. 
Suriiiness. 7. f. [from rill.) The quality of being fhrul. 


Rowe. 


Spenfire 


Spenfer. 
Shake/peare. 


SHRIMP. 


— le ile 


SHR 


Surimp. n. fa [ februmpe, a wrinkle, German; ferympe, Di- 
nifh.] 
1. A {mall craftaceous vermiculated fifh. 


Of fhell-fith there are wrinkles, /hrimps, crabs. Carew. 


= 


earth, and /brimps in the waters. Derham. 
21 A little wrinkled man; a dwarf.. In contempt. 
It cannot be, this weak and writhled /hrimp 

Should ftrike fuch terrour in his, encmics. Shake/peare. 


He hath found, 
Within the ground, 
At lat, no fhrimp, 
Whereon to imp 
His jolly club. s Een. Fobnfon. 
SuRrINE. 7. f. [ycin, Saxon 3 ferinium, Latin.] A calein which 
{omething facred is repotted. 
You living powers enclos’d in ftately /hrine 
Of growing trees; you rural gods that wicld 
Your fcepters here, if to your cares divine 
A voice may come, which troubled foul doth yield. Sidney. 
All the world come 
To kis this brine, this mortal breathing faint.. Shake/peare. 
Come offer at my /hrine and L will help thee.  Shake/p. 
They often plac’d 
Within his fanctu’ry itfelf their arines, 
Abominations! and with curfed. things 


His holy rites profan’d. Milton. 
Falling on his knees before her xine, 
He thus implor’d her pow’r. l Dryden. 


Lovers are in rapture at the-name-of their fair idol; they 
‘Javifh out all their incenfe upon that /orine, and cannot bear 
the thought of admitting a blemilh therein, Watts. 
To SHRINK. ven. preterite, J forunk, or jhrank; participle, 
forunken, [ycpincan, Saxon. ] 
1. To contraét itfclf into lefs room to ‘hrivel ; to be drawn to- 
gether by fome internal power. 
But to be {till hot fummer’s tanilings, and 
The forinking flaves of winter. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
Iam a {cribbled form, drawn with a pen 
“Upon a parchment, and againit this fire 
Do I forink up. Shakefpeare’s K. John. 
J have not found that water, by mixture of afhes, will 
forink or draw into lefs room. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 
Ill-weav'd ambition how. mech art thou Druk / 
When that this body did contain a fpirit, 
. A kingdom for it was too {mall a bound : 
But now two paces of the vileft earth 
a Is room enough. 
9. To withdraw as from danger. 
The noife encreafes, 
She comes, and fecble nature now I find 


Shake/peare. 


i Shrinks back in danger, and forfakes my mind. Dryden. 
5 Am I become fo monŝĝtrous, fo disfigur’d, 
That nature ftands agaft ; 
- And the fair light which gilds this new made orb, 
Shorn of his beams, /brings in. Dryden. 


Love is a plant of the moft. tender kind, 
That forinks, and fhakes with ev’ry ruffling wind. Granv. 
All fibres have a contractile power, whereby they fhorten ; 
as appears if a fibre be cut traniverily, the ends /orink, and 


make the wound gape. Ai buthnet. 
Philofophy that touch’d the heav’ns before, 
Shrinks to her hidden caufe, and is no more. Pope. 


3. To exprefs fear, horrour, or pain, by fhrugging, or con- 
tracting the body. 

_ There is no particular object fo good, but it may have 
the fhew of fome difficulty cr unpleafant quality annexed to 
it, in refpect whereof the will may brink and decline it. Hooker. 

The morning cock crew loud, 
And at the found it /brunk in hafte away, 
And vanifh’d from our fight. Shakefpeare’s Hamiet. 
Pll embrace him with a foldier’s arm, 


That he fhall rink under my courtely. Shake/peare. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, 
And the ground /hrints before his treading.  Shake/peare. 


4. To fall back as from danger. 
Many fhrink, which at the firft would dare, 
And be the foremoft men to execute. Daniel's Civil War. 
I Jaugh, when thofe who at the fpear are bold 
And vent’rous, if that fail them, /briné and fear 
To endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Wo. 
If a man accuftoms him{clf to flight thofe firt motions to 
good, or fhrinkings of his confcience trom evil, confcience will 
by degrees grow dull and unconcerned. South's Sermons. 
The {ky forunk upward with unufual dread, 
And trembling Tyber div'd bencath his bed. Dryden. 
The gold-fraught vclel which mad tempefts beat, 
He fees now vainly make to his retreat ; 
And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 


Shrinks up in filent joy, that he’s not there. Dryden. 


Hawks and gulls can at a great height fee mice on the ° 
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The fires but faintly lick’d their prey, 
Then loath’d their impious food, and would have Ørunk 


away. Dryden. 
Fall on: behold a noble beaft at bay, 
And the vile huntfmen rink. Drim 


Inuring children, to fufler lome pain, without /hrinking, is 


a way to gain firmnefs and courage. Locke. 
What happier natures /yrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant. contends is right. Pope. 


To Saink. v. a. participle pall forunk, forauk, or flrunken. 
‘To make to fhrink. Not in ufe. 
O mighty Cafar! d’oft thou lye fo low? 
Are all thy conquefts, glories, triumphs, 
Shrunk to this little meafure ? 
The fixth age fhifts 
Into the Jean and flipper’d pa: taloon. 
His youthful hofe well fav’d, a world too wide 
For his /brunk fhank. Shake/peare. 
If he leflens the revenue, he will alfo /brink the necef- 


{poils, 
Shatefpeare. 


fity. Taylor. 
Keep it from coming too long, left it fhould /brink the corn 
„in meafure. Mortimer. 


SHRINK. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Corrugation ; contraction into lefs compafs. 
There is, in this, a crack, which feems a /hrink, or con- 
traction in the body fince it was firft formed. //oodward. 
2; Contraction of the body from fear or horrour. 
This publick death, receiv’d with fuch a chear, 
As not a figh, a look, a /brink bewrays 
‘The leaft felt touch of adegenerous fear. Daniel’s Civ. Var. 
SHRINKER. n. f. [from /hring.] He who fhrinks. 
SHRIVALTY. n. f. Corrupted for SHE'RIFFALTY, which fee. 
To Surive. v. a. [yeniyan, Saxon.] To hear at confeffion. 
r What, talking with a prieft, lord chamberlain ? 
Your friends at Pomfret they do need a prieft, 
Your honour hath no fbriving work in hand. Shake/peare. 
He fhrives this woman, 
Elfe neer could he fo long protraét his fpeech. Shake/p. 
If he had the condition of a faint, and the complexion of 
a devil, I had rather he fhould /hrive me than wive me. Shak. 
Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize, 
A laird and twenty pence pronounc’d with noife, 
When conftru’d but for a plain yeoman go, 
And a good fober two pence, and well fo. Cleaveland. 
To SHRI'VEL. v. n. [ fehrompeien, Dutch.] To contrac itfelf 
into wrinkles. 
Leaves, if they /brivel and fold up, give them drink. Evel. 
If the fmelled to the frefheft nofegay, it would rivel and 
wither as it had been blighted. Arbuthnot. 
To Suri've.. v.a. To contract into wrinkles. 
He burns the leaves, the fcorching blaft invades 
The tender corn, and /brivels up the blades. 
When the fiery funs too fiercely play, 
And /brivel’d herbs on with’ring {tems decay. 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 


Dryden, 


Undams his watry ftores. Dryden. 
SHRIVER. n. f. [from firive ] A confeffor. 
The-ghoftly father now hath done his fMlirift, 
When he was made a /hriver "twas for fhift. Shake/p. 


Suroup. n. /. [ycnus, Saxon. 
1. A fhelter; a cover. 
It would warm his fpirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourfelf under his /broud, the univerfal: land= 
lord. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleop. 
By me invefted with a vail of clouds, 
And fwaddled, ‘as new-born, in fable /hrouds, 


For thefe a receptacle I defign’d. Sandys, 
The winds 

Blow moift and keen, fhattering the graceful locks 

Of thefe fair fpreading trees; which bids us feek 

Some better broud, fome better warmth, to cherifh 

Our limbs benumb’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. The drefs of the dead; a winding-fheet. 

Now the wafted brands do glow; 

Whilft the fcreech owl fcreeching loud, 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe i 

In remembrance of a Jhroud. Shakefpeare. 


3. The fail ropes. 
fails. 
I turned back to the maft of the fhip; there I found my 


It feems to be taken fometimes for the 


{word among fome of the /hrouds. Sidney. 
The vilitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monftrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafning clamours in the flipp’ry /hrouds, 
That with the hurley death itfelf awakes. Shakeffeare. 
The tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt; 
And all the fbrowds wherewith my life fhould fail 
Are turned to one little hair, Shakefpeare. 
24 A A weather- 


SHR 


A weather-heaten veffel holds 


Gladly the port, tho’ forouds-and takle torn. Milton. 
The flaming /brouds fo dreadful did appear, 
All judg’d a wreck could ‘no proportion bear. Dryden, 


The crics of men are mix’d with rattling /brouds, 


Seas dalh on fexs, and clouds encounter clouds. Dryden. 
He fummons ftrait his denizens of air ; 

The lucid {quadrons round the fails repair : 

Soft o'er the /brouds aerial whifpers breathe, 

That‘feem’d but zephyrs. Pope. 


To SHROUD. v.a. [fromthe noun. ] 
1. To fhelter ; to cover from danger. 
Under your beams I will me fafely broud. Fa. Queen. 
He got himfelf with his fellows to the town of Mege; in 
hope to /hreud himfelf, until fuchtime as the rage of the people 
were appealed. Knolles’s Hil. of the Turks. 
The governors of Corfu caufed the fuburbs, which were 
very great, to be plucked down, for fear that the Turks shroud- 
ing themfelves in them, fhould with more eafe befiege the 
town. Knolles’s Hif. of the Turks. 
One of thefe trees, with all his young ones, may /hroud 
four hundred horfemen. Raleigh, 
Befides the faults men commit, with this immediate avowed 
afpect upon their religion, there are others which flily roud 
themfelves under the {kirt of its mantle. Decay of Piety. 
So Venus, from prevailing Greeks did roud 
The hope of Rome; and fav’d him in a cloud. 
2. To drefs for the grave. 
If I die before thee. /hroud me 
In one of thefe fame fheets. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
The antient Egyptian mummies were /hrouded in a number 
cf folds of linen, befmeared with gums, like ferecloth. Bacon. 
Whoever comes to fhroud me, do not harm 
That fubtile wreath of hair about mine arm. 
3. Toclothe; to drefs. 
4. To cover or conceal. 
That fame evening, when all /brouded were 
In carelefs fleep, all, without care or fear, 
They fell upon the flock. Spenfir. 
Under this thick-grown brake we'll roud ourfelves, 
For through this land anon the deer will come, 
And in this covert will we make our ftand, 
Culling the principal. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VI. 
Moon, flip behind fome cloud: fome tempeft rife, 
And blew out all the ftars that light the fkies, 
To fhroud my fhame. 
Thither the loud tumultuous winds refort, 
And on the mountain keep their boit rous court, 
That in thick fhow’rs her rocky fummit /bronds, 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds. 
5. To defend ; to protect. 
To SHRoup. v.n. To harbour; to take fhelter. 
If your ftray attendance be yet lodg’d, 
Or fereud within thefe limits, I fha!l know 
Ere morrow wake. Milton. 
SHROVETIDE. Vx. f. [from reve, the preterite of /brive.] 
SHRO'VETUESDAY. § The time of confeffion; the day be- 
fore Afh-wednefday or Lent, on which anciently they went to 
confeffion. 
At fbrovetide to fhroving. Tuffers 
SuRus. n. J. [ycpibbe, Saxon. ] 
r. A buth; a {mall tree. 
Trees generally fhoot up in one great ftem or body; and 
then at a good diftance from the earth {pread into branches ; 
thus goofeberries and currans are /hrubs; oaks and cherries 
are trees, Locke. 


Waller. 


Donne: 


Dryden, 


Adaifon, 


He came unto a gloomy glade, 
Cover’d with boughs and /hrubs from heav’n’s light. Fa. 2, 
Th’ humble shrub and bufh with frizled hair. > Milton. 
All might have been as well brufhwood and fhrubs. = More. 
Comedy is a reprefentation of common life, in low fubjects, 
and is a kind of juniper, a rub belonging to the fpecies of 
cedar. Dryden. 
I’ve liv’d 
Amidft thefe woods, gleaning from thorns and rubs 
A wretched fuftenance. Addifin. 
2. [A cant word] Spirit, acid, and fugar mixed. 
SHRU'BBY. adj. [Irom fhrub.] 
1. Refembling a thrub. 
Plants appearing weathered, /brulby and curled, are the 
effects of immoderate wet. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
2 Full of fhrubs; bufhy. 
Gentle villager, 
What readieft way would bring me to that place? 


Due weft it rifes from this %7 ubby point. Milton. 
On that cloud- piercing Fill 

Plinlimmon, the goats their rubby browze 

Gnaw pendent. Philips. 


To SHRUGG. w, n, [ fehrichen, Dutch; to tremble.] ‘Vo ex- 


prefs horror or diflatisfaQion by motion of the fhoulders or 
whole body. 


SH U 

Like ‘a fearful deer that looks moft about when he come 
to the beft feed, with a Arugging kind of tremor through all 
her principal parts, fhe gave thefe words, Sidney. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of /brug- 
ging come over ‘her body like the twinkling of the faireft 
among the fixed ftars, | Sidney. 

Be quick, thou wert beft 
To anfwer other bufinefs; Jorug’fi thou malice ?  Shake/p, 
He grins, fmacks, /brugs, and fuch an itch endures, 
As prentices or {chool-boys which do know 


Of fome gay {port abroad, yet dare not go. Donne. 
I hey grin, they /Arug, 3 
They bow, they fnarl, they fcratch, they hug, Swift. 


To SHruc. v. a. To contraé or draw up. 
He forugs his fhoulders when you talk of fecurities. Addifen. 


Zealots will rug up their fhoulders, Blount. 
HeJfhrug'd his fturdy back, 
As if he felt his fhoulders ake. Budsbras. 


SHRUG, n.f. [from the verb.] A motion of the fhoulders 
ufually expreffing diflike or averfion. 
And yet they ramble not to learn the mode, 
How to be dreft, or how to lifp abroad, 
To return knowing in the Spanith brug. 
As Spaniards talk in dialogues, 
Of heads and fhoulders, nods and /hrugs. 
Put on the critick’s brow, and fit 
At Will’s, the puny judge of wit. 
A nod, a shrug, a fcornful fmile; 
With caution us’d may fervea while. 
SHRUNK. The preterite and part. paffive of rink. 
Leaving the two friends alone, I/hrunk afide to the Banquet- 
ing houfe where the pictures were. Sidney. 
The wicked /hrunk fot fear of him, and all the workers of 
iniquity were troubled. 1 Maccabees. 
SHRU/NKEN. The part. paffive of fhrink. 
She weighing the decaying plight, 
And fhrunken finews of her chofen knight ; 
Would not a while her forward courfe purfue. Fa, Queen. 
If there were taken out of mens minds, vain opinions, it 
would leave the minds of a number of men, poor /brunken 
things, full of melancholy. Bacon. 
To Suvu’pper. v. a. [ /chuddren, Dutch.] To quake with 
fear, or with averfion. 
All the other paffions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d defpair; 
And fhudd’ring fear. Shakefpeare. 
The fright was general; but the female band 
With horror /hudd’ring on a heap they run, 
Ilove,—alas! I /budder at the name, 
My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue . 
Sticks at the found, Smithe 
Cæfar will fhrink to hear the words thou utter'ft, 


Cleaveland. 
Hudibras. 


Swift. 


Drydens 


And fhudder in the midft of all his conquefts. Addifon, 
Youth’s bold courage cools, 
Each fhuda'ring owns the genius of the fchools, Dunciad. 


To SnuFFLE. v.a. [yypeling, Saxon, a buftle, a tumult. ] 

1. To throw into diforder; to agitate tumultuoufly, fo as that 
one thing takes the place of another ; to confufe; to throw 
together tumultuoufly. 

When the heavens /huffie all in one, 

The torrid, with the frozen zone, 

Then, fybil, thou and I will greet. Cleaveland. 

From a new /huffling and difpofition of the component 
particles of a body, might not nature compofe a body diffoluble 
in water. Bole. 

In moft things good and evil lie fhuffied, and thruft up to- 
gether in a confufed heap; and it is {tudy which muft draw 
them forth and range them. Souths Sermons. 

When lots are Jh» fied together ina lap or pitcher, what 
reafon can a man have to prefume, that he fhall draw a white 
ftone rather than a black. South's Sermns. 

A glimpfe of moonfhine fheath’d with red, 

A fouffi-d, fullen and uncertain light 

That dances thro’ the clouds and fhuts again. Dryden. 

Children fhould not tofe the confideration of human nature 
in the /huffiings of outward conditions. The more they have, 
the better humoured they fhould be taught to be. Lote. 

We fhall in vain, /huffing the little money we have from 
one another’s hands, endeavour to prevent our wants; decay 


of trade will quickly wafte all the remainder. Lockes, 
Thcfe vapours foon, miraculous event, 
Shuff'd by chance, and mix’d by accident. Blackmore. 
Shugi’d and entanel'd in their race, 
They clafp each other. Blackmore. 


He has buffed the two ends of the fentence together, and 
hy taking out the middle, makes it {peak juft as he would 
have it. Atterbury. 

’Tis in no wife ftrange that fuch a one fhould believe, that 
things were blindly ujed and hurled about in the world; 
that the elcments were at conftant ftrife with cach other. Icod. 


Delta 


SHU 
2. To remove, or put by with fome artifice or fraud. 


l can no other anfwer make, but thanks ; 
And oft good turns, 


`- Are /huffied off with fuch uncurrent pay. Shakefpeare. 
' Her mother, 
~’ Now firm for doétor, Caius, hath appointed 
That he fhall likewife /ou/ie her away. Shakefpeare. 


“If any thing hits, we take it to ourfelves; if it mi(carries, 
we /huffie it otf to our neighbours. L’Ejirange. 
It was contrived by your enemics, and Souffied into the 
papers that were feiz'd. Dryd-n. 
If, when a child is queftioned for any thing, he perfifts to 


fouffie it off with a falfhood, he muft be chaftifed, Lockes 
3. Lo fhake ; to diveft. | 
=" In that fleep of death, what dreams m REN 
When we have /Fuffed off this mortal coil, 
WT sve Spe Shake/peare. 


4. To change the pofition of cards with refpeét to each other. 
The motions of [buffing of cards or cafting of dice, are 


very light. Bacon, 
We fure in vain the cards condemn, 
Ourfelves both cut and Sougfi'd them. Prior. 


5. To form tumultuoufly, or fraudulently. 

They fent forth their precepts to convent them before a 
court of commiffion, and there ufed to buffle up a fummary 
proceeding by exam'nation, without trial ot jury. Bacon. 

He /huffied up a’ peace with the cedar, in which the Bumeli- 


ans were excluded. Howel, 
To SHUFFLE. v. n. 
3. To throw the cards into a new order. 
A fharper both bufles and cuts. LD’ Ejirange. 


Cards we play 
A round or two, when us’d, we throw away, 

- Take a frefh pack, nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or /huffies with our dirty leaving. Granvi'le. 
2. To play mean tricks; to practife fraud; to evade fair quef- 

tions. 
I myfelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, and 
hiding mine honour in my neceflity, am fain to /huffie. Shak. 
I have nought to do with that Jouffiing fect, that doubt 
eternally, and queftion all things. Glanuille’s Defence. 
-The crab advifed his companion to give over /buffiing and 
doubling, and pra¢tife good faith. L’Efirange. 
_ [t is an umhappinefs that children fhould be fo much ad- 
aiGed to the humour of /huffling. L’Eftrange. 
~ Ifa fteward be fuffered to run on, without bringing him to 
a reckoning, fuch a fottifh forbearance will teach him to 
fouffie, and ftrongly tempt him to be a cheat. South, 
` “Lo thefe arguments concerning the novelty of the earth, 
there are fome buffing excufes made. Burn. Theory of the Earth: 
* Tho’ he durft not directly break his appointment, he made 
many a /huffiing excufe. Arbuthnot s Hif. of Jobn Buil, 
3: To ftruggle ; to fhift. “ay 
Your life, good matter, 
Mutt foupie for itfelf. 
4- To move with an irregular gait. 
_Mincing poetry, A 
"Tis like the forc’d gait of a fluffling nag. 
SHUFFLE. 2. f. [from the verb. } 
1. The act of difordering things, or making them take confu- 
fedly the place of each cther. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for contentmert, to believe 
that all things were at firft created, and are continually dif- 
pofed for the beft, than that the whole univerfe is mere bung- 
ling, nothing effected for any purpofe, but all ill-favouredly 
cobled and jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and 
tude /huffies of matter. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A trick; an artifice. i 
The gifts of nature are beyond afl fhams and /huffies. L’Elir. 
SHU'FFLECAP. n.f. [ uffe and cap.) A play at which mo- 
ney is fhaken in a hat. 

He loft his money at chuck farthing, /2ufflecap, and all- 
fours. Ar buth ots Hift. of John Bull. 

SHU'FFLER. n.f. (from fiuffie.] He who plays tricks or fhuffles, 
SHU FFLINGLY. adv. [from /huffle.} With an irregular gait. 

I may go fruftingly, for 1 was never before walked in 
trammels ; yet J fhali drudge and moil at conftancy, ’till I 
have worn off the hitching in my pace. Dryden. 

To SHun. v.a. farcunian, Saxon] To avoid; to decline ; 
to endeavour to cfcape; to efchew. 

Confider death in itfclf, and nature teacheth Chrift to foun 


it. Hooker. 
The lark! fhuns on lofty boughs to build, 


` 


Shatefpeare’s Cyzatcline, 


Shake/peare. 


Her humble neft lies filent in the field. Aue 
Birds and beafts can fy their foe: 

Co chanticleer, who never faw a fox, 

Yet found him as a Sailor huns the rocks. Dryden. 


Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do but obferve him well, 
d houl’t Aun misfortunes, or thou'lt learn co bear them. Addi. 


SHU 


Siiu’NLEss. adj. [from foun.] Inevitable; unavoiduble, 
Alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With jlunl.f; deftiny. | Shakejeare’s Coriolanus: 
To Suur. v. a. preterite, Z fhut 5 part. paffive, Jut. [pcizcan, 
Saxon ; /ebutien, Dutch. ] 
1. To clofe fo as to prohibit ingrefs or reprefs ; to make not 
open. 
‘ints fhall hut their mouths at him. Vaiahlii. 15. 

Toa ftrong tower fled all the men and women, and fhut 
it to them, and gat them up to the top. Judges ix. 51, 

We fee more exquifitely with one eye Aut than with both 
open; for that the fpitits vifual unite more, and become 
ftronger. Bacan’s Natural Hift-ry. 

She open’d, but to /hut ` 

Excell’d her pow’r; the gates wide open ftood. Mai'ton. 

2. To inclofe; to confine. 

Before faith came, we were kept under the law, /but 

up unto the faith, which fhould afterwards be revealed. 
Å Gal. iii. 

They went in male and female of all flefh; and the Lord 

fut him in. Gen. vii. 16; 
3. To prohibit; to bar. 
Shall that be /but to man, which to the beat 

Is open? 

4. To exclude. 
On various feas, not only loft, 
But hut from ev’ry fhoar, and barr'd from ev'ry coaft. Dryd, 
5. To contract; not to keep expanded. 

Harden not thy heart, nor four thine hand from thy poor 

brother. Deut. xv. 73 
6. To SHur out. To exclude; to deny admiffion. 
Beat in the reed, : 
The jufter you drive it to out of the rain. Tuffer's Hr fb. 
In fuch a night 

To faut me out? pour on I will endure. 
Wifdom at one entrance quite hut out. 
He in his walls confin’d, 

Shut out the waes which he too well divin’d. Dryden’s Æn. 

Sometimes the mind fixes itfelf with fo much earneftnefs on 
the contemplation of fome objeéts, that it huts out all other 
thoughts. Lockes 

7. To SHUT up. To clofe; to confine. Up is fometimes little 
more than emphatical. 

Thou haft known my foul in adverfities ; and not /but me 
up into the hand of the enemy. Pfalms xxxi. 8. 

Woe unto you fcribes ; for you /but up the kingdom of hea- 
ven againft men. Maith. xxiii. 13. 

Dangerous ročks /but up the paffagé. Raleigh; 

What barbarous cuftoms! : 

Shzt up a defart fhore to drowning men, 

And drive us to the cruel feas. Drydens ZEneid. 

A lofs at fea, a fit of ficknefs, are trifles, when we confi- 
der whole families put to the {word, wretches /hut up in dun- 
geons. Addifon’s Spetator; 

His mother hut up half the rooms in the houfe, in which 
her hufband or fon had died. Addison. 

Luculius, with a great ficet, /2ut up Mithridates in Pi- 
tany. Arbuthnct on Coins. 

8. JoSuutup. Toconclude; 
The king’s a-bed, 

He is ut up in meafurelefs content. Shakefp. Macketh. 

Altho’ he was patiently heard as he delivered his embaflage ; 
yet, in the /hutting up of all, he received no more but an info- 
lent anfwer. Knolles’ s Hiftory of the Turks. 

To leave you. bleft, I would be more accurft, 

Than death can make me; for death ends our woes, 

And the kind grave /buts up the mournful fcene. Dryden. 

When the fcene of life is faut up, the fave will be above 
his mafter, if he has acted better. Collier of Envy. 

ToSuHurt. v. n. To be clofed ; to clofe itfelf. 
SHUT. Participial adjeCtive. Rid; clear; free: 
We mutt not pray in one breath to find a thief, and in the 
next to get /hut of him. LD’ Ejftrange. 
SHUT. 2./. [from the verb.] 
1; Clofe; act of fhutting. 
I fought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the flaves: but had for anfwer, 
That fince the hut of evening none had feen him. Dryden: 
2. Small door or cover. 

The wind gua is charzed by the forcible compreftion of 
air, the imprifoned air ferving, by the help of little falls or 
Jhuts within, to {top the vents by which it was admitted //j/é. 

In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about one third 
part of an inch broad, made in the jh.t of a window, L 
placed a glafs prifm. Newton's Opticks: 

‘There were no uts or {topples made for the animal’s ears 
that any loud noife might awaken it: s 

SHu'TTER. n.f. [from fut] 
t. One that fhuts: 


3 2A 


ilten. 


Shake/peare, 
Milton. 


Ray's Creation 


SIC 


2. A cover; a door. 
The wealthy, 
In lofty litters born, read and write, 

Or fleep at eafe, the /hutters make it night. Dryden’s ‘Fuven. 
SHUTTLE. mf. [ /chiet{poele, Dutch 5 feutul, Mandick.] The 
intrument with which the weaver fhoots the crofs threads. 

I know life is a /buttle. Shak. Merry Wives of Windor. 
Like /huttles through the loom, fo {wiftly glide 
My feather'd hours. Sandys. 
‘What curious loom does chance by ev’ning fpread! ~ 
With what fine /buttle weave the virgin’s thread, l 
Which like the fpider’s net hangs o'er the mead ! Blackm. J 
SHu/TTLecock. 7e f. [See SHITTLECOCK.] A cork ftuck 
with feathers, and beaten backward and forward. 
With dice, with cards, with balliards far unfit, 
With fbuttlecocks mifleeming manly wit.  Hubberd's Tale. 
SHY. adi. [ feb:we, Dutch; febifo, Italian. } 
1, Referved ; not familiar ; not free of behaviour. 
She is reprefented in fuch a y retiring pofture, and covers 
her bofom with one of her hands. Addi{ ns Guardian. 
What makes you fo Jy, my good friend? There's no body 
loves you better than Il. Arbuthn. Hifl. of Fehn Bull. 
2. Cautious; warty ; chary. 
Lam very /y of employing corrofive liquors in the prepa- 
ration of medicines. Boyle. 
We are not /hy of affent to celeftial informations, becaufe 


they were hid from ages. Glanv. Scepf. 
We grant, although he had much wit, 
H’ was very /hy of ufing it, 
As being loth to wear it out, 
And therefore bore it not about. Eludibras. 


3. Keeping at a diftance ; unwilling to approach. 
A fhy fellow was the duke; and, I believe, I know the caufe 
of his withdrawing. Shake/p. Meajure for :V-ea/ure. 
The bruife impofthumated, and afterwards turned:to a 
ftinking ulcer, which made every body Jhy to come near her. 
Ar buthnot’s Hifiory of Jobn Bull. 
The horfes of the army, having been daily led before me, 
were no longer /hy, but would come up to my very fect, with- 
out ftarting. Gulliver's Travels. 
But when we come to feize th’ inviting prey, 
Like a fay ghoft, it.vanifhes away. Norris. 
4. Sulpicious; jealous; unwilling to {uffer near acquaintance. 
Princes are, by wifdom of ftate, fomewhat /hy of their fuc- 
cefiors; and there may be fuppofed in queens regnant a little 
proportion of tendernefs that way more than in kings. Wotton, 
I know you /y to be oblig’d, 
And ftill more loth to be oblig'd by me. 
SyBILANT. adj. [ fwilans, Latin.]  Hifling. 
It were eafy to add a natal letter to each of the other pair 
of lifping and /i/c/ant letters. Holder's Elements of Specch. 
SIBILA'TION. n.f [from fibilo, Latin.) A hifling found. 
Metals, quenched in water, give a fibi ‘ation or hifling found. 
Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 
A pipe, a little moifened on. the infide, maketh a more 
foleran found than if- the pipe were dry ; but yet with a {weet 
degree of /ibilation or purling- Bacon’s Nat. Hi/tory. 
Si'camore. n.f. [fcam:rus, Latin.] A tree. 
Of trees you have the palm, olive, and ficamore. Peachaim. 
To SI'CCATE. v. a. [ ficco, Latin.) To dry. 
Sicca’TI0N. n. f. [from ficcate.] The act of. drying. 
Sicev’FiCK. adj. [ficus and fio, Latin. ] Caufing drinefs. 
Srccity. n.f. [ficcite, Fr. ficcitas, from /iccus, Latin.] Dri- 
nefs; aridity; want of moifture. 
That which is coagulated by a firy ficcity will fuffer coli- 
quation from an aqueous humidity, as falt and fugar. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The reafon fome attempt to make out from the ficcity and 
drinefs of its feth. Brown's Vuigar Evreurs. 
In application of medicaments confider what degrce of heat 
and /iccity is proper. Wifeman's Surgery. 
Sice. n. f. [ fix, French.] The number fix at dice. 
My ftudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext’roully to throw the lucky fice; 
i To fhun ames-ace, that fwept my ftakes away. 
SicH. adj. Such. Sec Qucu. 
I thought the foul would have made me rich 5 
But now I wote it is nothing fier 5 
For either the flepherds been idle and fill, 
And led of their fheep what they will. Spenfer’s Paft-rals. 
SICK. adj [yeoc, Saxon; feck, Dutch. J 
1. Afilidted with difeafe. 
Tis mect we all go forth, 
To view the fick and fecble parts of France. 
7 In poifon there is phyfick; and this news, 
Phat would, had I been well, have made me fitky 
Being fice, hażin fome meafure made me well. — Stakerp. 
Cafflus, ] am Jick of many griefs. Shakefp. Ful. Cafar. 
Ammon was fo vexed, that he fell fick tor lamar. 2 Sa. iti. 
Where's the floick can his wrath appeafe, 
To fee his country fick of Pym’s difcafe? 


Southern. 


Dryden. 


Shak. H. V. 


Cleave!ard, 


SIC 


Defpair 


Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. Milton. 
A fpark of the man-killing trade 
Fell /ick. Dryden's Perf. 


Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a man’s hic, 
than the difparity we often find in him /ck and well Pope. 
2. Difordered in the organs of digeftion ; ill in the ito- 
mach. 
3. Corrupted. 
What we oft do beft, 
By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow’d: what worft, as oft 
Hitting a erofler quality, is cricd up 
For our beft act. 
4. Difgufted. 
I do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men: 
But rather {hew a-while like fearful war, 
To dict rank minds fick of happinefs, 
And purge th’ obftructions, which begin to ftop 
Qur very veins of life. Shakefpeare. 
He was not fo fick of his mafter as of his work L’E/irange. 
Why will you break the fabbath of my days, 
Now fick alike of envy and of praife ? Popes 
To Sick. v. n. [from the noun.) To ficken; to take a. 
difeafe. Not in ufe. > 
A little time befor 
Our great grandfire Edward fick’d and died. Shake/p. HAV. 
To Sr'cKen. v.a. [from fick. ] 
1. To make fick; to difeafe. ; 
Why fhould one earth, one clime, one ftream, one breath, 
Raife this to ftrength, and ficken that to death ? Prior. 
2. To weaken ; to impair. 
Kinfmen of mine have 
By this fo /icken’d their eftates, that never 
They fhall abound as formcrly. Skak. Henry VIII. 
To SICKEN. v. n. 
1. To grow fick; to fall into difeafe. 
I know the more one fickens, the worfe he is. Shakefpeare: 
The judges that fat upon the jail, and thofe that attended, 
fickened ùpon it, and died. Bacen. 
Meerly to drive away the time, he ficken’d, r 
Fainted, and died; nor would with ale be quicken’d. Afr:t. 
2. To be fatiated; to be filled to difguft. 


Shake/p. Henry VIII. 


Though the treafure = 
Cf nature’s germins tumble all together, 
Even ’till deftruétion ficken, anfwer me 
‘To what I afk you. Shake[p. Macbeth. 


3. Tc be difgufted, or difordered with abhorrence. 
The ghofts repine at violated night, 
And curfe th’ invading fun, and ficken at the fight. Dryden: 
4. To grow weak; to decay; to languith, 
Ply’d thick and clofe, as when the fight begun, 
Their huge unwieldy navy waftes away : 
So ficken waining moons too near the fun, 


And blunt their crefcents on the edge of day. Dryden. 
Abftra& what others feel, what others think ; 
All pleafures ficken, and all gtories fink. Pope. 


SBP adj. { fucr, Welfh ; Jeker, Dutch. ] Sure ; certain; 
rm. 
Being fome honeft curate, or fome vicar, 
Content with little, in condition /icker, 
Si'CKER. adv. Surely; certainly. 
Sicker thou’s but a lazy loord, 
And rekes much of thy fwink, 
That with fond terms and witlcfs words, 
To bleer mine eyes do’ft think. Spenjer. 
SICKLE. n.f. [picol, Saxon; fickel, Dutch, from fecaie, or 
fuula, Latin.] The hook with which corn is cut; a reaping 


Hubberd’s Tale. 


hook. 
God’s harvett is even ready for the fickle, and all the fields 
yellow long ago. Spenfer on freand. 
Time fhould never, 
In life or death, their fortunes fever 5 
But with his rufty fickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. Hudilras. 


When corn has once felt the fickle, it has no more bencft 
from the funfhine. South's Sermons. 
O'er whom time gently fhakes his wings of down, 


, Till with his filent fickle they are mown. Dryden. 
2 oe a ? n. f. [from fickle.] A reaper. 
You funburnt /ictlemen, of Auguft weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be ak 
Shakefpeare. 
Their /icklers reap the corn another fows. Sandys. 


SV'CKLINESS. 7. f. [from fickly.] Difpofition to ficknefs; nabi- 


tual difeafe. 
Impute 


His words to wayward ficddind/s and age. 
8 Next 


Shakef. R.II: 


SID 


Next compare the /icdline/s, healthfulnefs, and fruitfulnefs 


of the feveral years. Graunt. 
Sr'cxLy. udu. [from fick] Notin health. — 
We wear our health but /ickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. Shakef. Macbeth. 


Si'cKLY. adj. [from fick. ] s 
1. Not healthy ; not found; not well; fomewhat difordered. 
I'm fall’n out with more headier will, 
To take the indifpos’d and fickly he 
For the found man. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well ; 
For he went fick forth. Shave. Junus Cafar. 
A pleafing cordial, Buckingham, 
Is this thy vow unto my fickly heart. 
The moon grows /ickly at the fight of day, 
And early cocks have fummon‘d me away. 
‘Time {cems not now beneath his years to ftoop, 
Nor do his wings with /ickly feathers droop. Dryden. 
Would we know what health and eafe are worth, let us afk 
one that is sickly, or in pain, and we have the price. Grew. 
There affectation, with a /ict/y mien, 
Shows in her cheek the rofes of eighteen ; 
Practis‘d to lifp, and hang the head afide, 
Faints into airs, and languifhes with pride. Pope. 
When on my fickly couch I lay, 
Impatient both of night and day, 
Then Stella ran to my relicf. 
2. Faint; weak; languid. 
To animate the doubtful fight, 
Namur in vain expects:that ray 5 
In vain France hopes the fictly light 
Should fhine near W illiam’s fuller day. Prior. 
To Sickty. v.a. [from the adjective.] To make difcafed ; 
to taint with the hue of difeafe. Not in ufe. 
The native hue of refolution 
Is ficktied v’er with the pale catt of thought. 
Sickness. nij. [from fick. | 
1. State of being difeafed. 
I do lament the /icknefs of the king, 
As loth to lofe him. 
2. Difeafe; malady. 
My people are with /ickne/s much enfeebled, 
My numbers leflen’d. Strakef. Henry V. 
Himfelf took our infirmities,«and bare our /icknefes. Mat. 
When I fay every /ickne/s has a tendency to death, I mean 
every individual /ickne/s as.well.as every kind. Watts. 
Truft not too much your now reiiftlefs charms ; 
Thofe age or /ickne/s foonor late difarms. Pope. 
3. Diforderin the organs of digeftion. 
SIDE. n /. [yroes Saxon; /jde, Dutch.] 
1. The parts of animals fortifted by the ribs. 
When two boars with rankling malice meet, 
Their gory /ides frefh bleeding, fiercely fret. Fairy Queen. 
The clamour much, 
Ere the foft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly /des. 
2. Any part of any body oppoted to any other part. 
The tables were written on both their /ides, on the one fide 
and on the other. fick KMI.1.5. 
The force of thefe outward ftreams might we!l enough 
ferve for the turning of the fcrew, if it were fo that both its 
fidis would equiponderate. Wilkins. 
3. The-right or left. 
4. Margin; edge; verge. 
Or where Hydafpes’ wealthy fide 
Pays tribute:to the Perfian pride. 
Poor wretch! on ftormy feas to lofe thy life ; 
For now the flowing tide 
Had brought the body nearer to the fide. 
The temple of Diana chafte, 
A fylvan fcene, with various grcens was drawn, 
Shades on the fides, and in the midft a lawn. Dryden. 
Feould fee perfons drefled in glorious habits, with garlands 
upon their heads, lying down by the fides of fountains. Addif. 
-§. Any kind of local refpeét. 


They looking back, all the eaftern Jide beheld 
Of Paradife. 


Shakef. R. Ul. 


Dryden. 


Swi/t. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/p. Rich. HI. 


Themnjon. 


Rofcommon. 


Drydin. 


Milton: 
If our fubftance be indeed divine, 
And cannot ceafe to be, we are at worft 
On this /ide nothing. Milton. 


6. Party; intercft; faction; fect. 

To take the widow, 
Exafperates, makes mad her fifter Goneril ; 
And hardly fhall I carry out my fide, 
Her hufband being alive. 

Their weapons only 
Seem’d on our fide; but for their {pirits and fouls, 
This word rebellion, it had troze them up, 
As fith are in a pond. Shakefp. Henry IV. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


Favour, cuftom, and at laft number, will be on the fide of 
Strat, 


grace . 


SID 
Men hc always took to be 
His friends, and dogs his enemy 3 
Who never fo much hurt had done him, 
As his own fide did falling on him. Biase 
In the ferious part of poetry the advantage is whoily on 
Chaucer’s /ide. i , Dryden. 
That perfon, who fills their chair, has juftly gained the 
efteem of all fides by the impartiality of his behaviour. Addi/. 
Let not our James, though foil’d in-arms; defpair, 
Whilft on his jide he reckons half the fair. Tickell, 
Some valuing thofe of their own fide, or mind, 
Still make themfelves the meafure of mankind: 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 
When we but praife ourfelves in other men. Pope. 
He from the tafte obfcene reclaims our youth, 
And fets the paffions on the fide of truth ; 
Forms the foft bofom with the gentleft art, 
And pours each human virtue in the heart. Popes 


7. Any part placed in contradiftinGlion. or oppofition to another. 


It is ufed of perfons, or propofitions refpecting each other. _ 
There began a fharp and cruel fight, many being flain and 
wounded on both fides. Knolles's Hift. of. the Turks. 
The plague is not eafily received by fuch as continually are 
about them that have it: on the other fide, the plague taketh 
fooneft hold of thofe that come out of a frefh air. Bacon. 
I am too well fatisfied of my own weaknefs to be pleafed 
with any thing Ihave written; but, on the other fide, my rea- 
fon tells me, that what I have long confidered may be as juft 


as what an ordinary judge will condemn. Dryden. 
My fecret wifhes would my choice decide; 
But open juftice bends to neither fide. Dryden. 


It is granted on both fides, that the fear of a Deity doth 
univerfally poffefs the minds of men. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
Two nations {till purfu’d 
Peculiar ends, on each /ide refulute 


To fly conjunction. Philips. 


Sipe. adj. [from the noun.] Lateral; oblique; not direct ; 


being on either fide. 
They prefume that the law doth fpeak with all indifferency, 
that the law hath no fide refpect to their perfons. Hocker. 
Take of the blood, and ftrike it on the two /ide pofts, and 
on the upper door poft of the houles. Expxii. 7- 
People are fooner reclaimed by the fide wind of a furprize, 
than by downright admonition. LEftrange. 
One mighty fquadron with a fide wind fped. Dryden. 
The parts of water, being eafily feparable from each other; 
will, by,a,/ide motion, be eafily removed, and give way to the 
approach of two pieces of marble. Locke. 
What natural agent could turn them afide, could impel 
them fo ftrongly with a tran{verfe fide blow againft that tre- 
mendous weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are a fall- 
ing. Bentley's Sermons. 
He not only gives us the full profpects, but feveral unex- 
peéted peculiarities, and /ide views, unobferved by any painter 
but Homer. Popes Preface to the fliad. 
My fecret. enemies could not- forbear fome exprefionss 
which by a Ade wind reflected on me. Swift. 


To Sipe. v. n. [from the noun.] To take a party; to engage 


ina faction. 
Vex’d are the nobles who have fided 

In his behalf. Shakef. Coriolanus: 

All rifing to great place is by a winding ftair; and if there 
be factions, it is good to fide a man’s felf whilft rifing, and 
balance himfelf, when placed. Bacon. 

As foon as difcontents drove men into /idings, as ill humours 
fall to the difaffeGted part, which caufes inflammations, fo did 
all who affected novelties adhere to thatfide. King Charles. 

Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted to them, 
require a brain free from all inclination to fiding, or affection 
to opinions for the authors fakes, before they be well under- 
ftood. Digby cn Bodies. 

Not yet fo.dully defperate 
To fide againft ourfelves with fate 5 
As criminals, condemn’d to fuffer, 


Are blinded firft, and then turn’d over. Hudibras. 
The princes’ differ and divide ; 
Some follow law, and fome with beauty fide. Granville. 


It is pleafant to fee a verfe of an old poet revolting from its 


original fenfe, and /iding with a modern fubject. Addtfon. 
All fide in parties, and begin th’ attack. Pope. 


Thofe who pretended to be in with the principles upon 
which her majefty proceeded, either abfented themfelves where 
the whole caufe depended, or fided with the enemy. Swift. 

The equitable part of thofe who now jide againft the court, 
will probably be more temperate. Swift. 


Sy DEBOARD. ñ. f [fide and board.] The fide table on which 


conveniencies are placed for thofe that eat at the other table. 
Ata ftately fideboard by the wine 
That fragrant {mell diffus’d. Milt. Paradife Regain'd. 
No /ideboards then with gilded plate were drefs’d, z 
No {weating flaves with maffive difhes prefs’d. Dryden. 
24 B The 


SID 


The fnow white damafk enfigns are difplay’d, 


And glitt’ring falvers on the fideboard laid. King. 
The fhining /debcard, and the burnifh’d plate, 
Let other minifters, great Anne, require. Prior. 


Scipio Africanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in filver 
veflels, to the value of 11966/. 155. 9d. a quantity ex- 
cecded afterwards by the fideboards of many private tables. 

Arbuthnot. 
Si'pEnox, . fi [ fide and box.] Seat for the ladies on the fide 
of the theatre. 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaus ? 
Why bows the fidebox from its inmoft rows? Pope. 
Si'pEFLy. n.f. An infect. ; 
From a rough whitifh maggot, in the inteftinum rectum of 
horfes, the /idefly proceeds. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 
To Spite. v. n. [from fide.] To go with the body the nar- 
rowelt way. 
The chaffering with diffenters is but like opening a few 
wickets, and leaving them no more than one can get in at a 
time, and that not without ftooping and /idling, and {queezing 


his body. Swift. 
I pafled very gently and /idling through the two principal 
ftrcets. Gulliver's Travels. 


A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman’sclofet, fome 
fidling, and others upfide down, the better to adjuft them to 
the pannels. Swift. 
Sr’pELonc. adj. [ fide and long.) Lateral; oblique; not in 
front; not direct. 
She darted from her eyes a /idelong glance, 
Juft as fhe fpoke, and, like her words, it few; 


Seem’d not to beg what fhe then bid me do. Dryden. 
The deadly wound is in thy foul : 

When thou a tempting harlot do’ft behold, 

And when fhe cafts on thee a /idelong glance, 

Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance? Dryden. 


The reafon of the planets motions in curve lines is the 
attraction of the fun, and an oblique or /idelong impulfe. Locke. 
The kifs fnatch’d hafty from the /delong maid. Thomfin. 
SI’DELONG. adv. 
1. Laterally ; obliquely; not in purfuit; not in oppofition. 
As if on earth 

Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 

Sid-long had pufh’d a mountain from his feat, 

Half funk with all his pines. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

As a lion, bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears againft his prey, 
Sidelong to feize. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone: 
2. On the fide. 
If it prove too wet, lay your pots /idelong ; but fhade thofe 
which blow from the afternoon fun. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
SIDER. n. f. See CIDER. 
Sr’DERAL. adj. [from fidus, Latin.] Starry; aftral. 
Thefe changes in the heav’ns, though flow, produc’d 

Like change on fea, and land ; /dera! blaft, 

Vapour and mift, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and peftilent ! Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The mufk gives 

Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 

Its tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs 

With large and juicy offspring, that defies 

The vernal nippings and cold /ideral blafts. Philips. 

SVDERATED. adj. [from /ideratus, Latin.] Blafted; planet 
. truck. 

Parts cauterized, gangrenated, /iderated, and mortified, 
become black ; the radical moifture, or vital fulphur, fuffer- 
ing an extinction. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

SIDERA‘TION. n. f. [ /ideration, French; /ideratzo, Latin.] 
A fudden mortification, or, as the common people call it, 
a blaft; or a fudden deprivation of fenfe, as in an apo- 
plexy. 

The contagious vapour of the very eggs produce a morti- 
fication or /ideration in the parts of plants on which they are 
laid. i Ray on the Creation, 

S'pESADDLE. n.f. [ fide and faddle.] A woman’s feat on 
horfeback. 

SY DESMAN. n. f. [ fide and man.] An affiftant to the church- 
warden. 

A gift of fuch goods, made by them with the confent of 
the /ide/men or veltry, is void. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Si'peways. ) adv. [from fide and way, or wife.) Laterally ; 
SI’DEWISE. $ on one fide. 
The fair bloffom hangs the head 

Sideways, as on a dying bed; 

And thofe pearls of dew fhe wears, 

Prove to be prefaging tears. Milton. 

1f in the third experiment the image of the fun fhould be 
drawn out into an oblong form, cither by a dilatation of every 
ray, or by any other cafual inequality of the refractions, the 
fame oblong image would, by a fecond refraction made fide- 
ways, be drawn out as much in breadth by the like dilatation 
of the rays, or other cafual incquality of the refraction fide- 
ways. Newton's Opt. 


SIG 


SteGeE. n. f. [ fiege, French.] 
1. The act of befetting a fortificd place; a leaguer. 
Our cattle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a frege to fcorn: here let them lie, 

*Till famine eat them up. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

It feemed, by the manner of their procecding, that the 
Turks purpofed rather by long fige than by affault to take 
the town. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

The more I fee pleafures about me, fo much more I fecl 

Torment within me, as from the hateful frege 

Of contraries. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

2. Any continued endeavour to gain pofleffion. 
Beat away the bufy meddling fiend, 

That lays ftrong fege unto this wretch’s foul, 

And from his bofom purge this black defpair. Shakef. H.VI. 

Give me fo much of your time, in exchange of it, as to 
lay an amiable /ege to the honefty of Ford’s wife. Shake/p. 

Love ftood the /iege, and would not yield his breaft. Dryd. 
3. [Szege, French.] Scat; throne. Obfolete. 
Drawing to him the eyes of all around, 
From lofty fege began thefe words aloud to found. Fa. Qu. 
4. Place; clafs; rank. Obfolete. š 
I fetch my life and being 

From men of royal frege. 

Your fum of parts 

Did not together pluck fuch envy from him, 

As did that one, and that in my regard 

Of the unworthiett fege. 

5. [Szege, French.] Stool. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts, as the mouths of the meferaicks, and accompanieth the 
inconvertible portion unto the fege. * Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

To SIEGE. v.a. [ frger, Fr. from thenoun.] To befiege. A 
word not now in ufe. 
Him he had long oppreft with tort, 
And faft imprifoned in /eged fort. Fairy Queen. 
Sieve. n. f. [from /ft.] Hair or lawn ftrained upon a hoop, 
by which flower is feparated from bran, or fine powder from 
coarfe; a boulter; a fearce, 
Thy counfel 
Falls now, into my ears as profitlefs 
As water in a fieve. 
In a feve Pll thither fail, 

And like a rat without a tail, 

Pll do—P’l] do—T'l do. Shatefp. Macbeth. 

An innocent found a feve, and prefently fell to ftopping 
the holes. L’Eftrange. 

If life funk through you like a leaky feve, 

Accufe yourfelf you liv’d not while you might, 

To SIFT. v.a. [yipean, Saxon; fiften, Duich.] 
1. To feparate bya fieve. 

Ín the ffiing of fuch favour all that came out could not be 

expected to be pure meal, but muft have a mixture of padar 


Shakefp. Othello. 


Shake/p. Hamlet. 


Shate/peare. 


Dryden. 


and bran. Watton. 
2. To feparate; to part. 
When yellow fands are /ifted from below, 
The glitt’ring billows give a golden fhow. Dryden. 


3- To examine; to try. 
We have /ifted your objections againft thofe pre-eminences 
royal. Hooker, Preface. 
All which the wit of Calvin could from thence draw, by 
Sifting the very utmoft fentence and fyllable, is no more than 
that certain fpeeches feem to intimate, that all Chriftian 
churches ought to have their elderfhips. Hooker. 
I fear me, if thy thoughts were /ifted, 
The king thy fovereign is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy fwelling heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 
As near as Í could /ift him on that argument. Shake/p. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, /i/t thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof againft all temptation as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 
One would think, that every member who embraces with 
vehemence the principles of either of thefe parties, had 
thoroughly /ifted and examined them, and was fecretly con- 
vinced of their preference to thofe he rejects. Adadijin. 

Sr'FreR. n.f. [from Aft] He who fifts. 

SiG_was ufed by the Saxons for victory: Sigbert, famous for 
victory ; Sigward, viCtorious preferver ; Sigard, conquering 
temper: and almoft in the fame fenfe are Nicocles, Nicomya- 
chus, Nicander, Victor, Viétorinus, Vincentius, &'c. Gid/on. 

To SiGH. vm [yican, yiceetan, Saxon; fuchten, Dutch. ] 
To emit the breath audibly, as in grief. 

I lov’d the maid I married; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath. Shake/p. Csriolanus. 
I'll not be made a foft and dull-ey’d fool, 
To fhake the head, relent, and /igh, and yield 
To Chriftian interceflors. Shake/: Merch. of Venice. 
He fighed deeply in his fpirit, and faith, why doth this gc- 
meration feck after a fign? ‘ Mar. viii. 12. 
For the oppreffion of the poor, for the /ighing af the needy 
will I arife. Pf xñ. 5. 
Happice 


SIG 


Happier he, 
Who keeks not pleafure through neceffity, 
Than fuch as once on flipp’ry thrones were plac’d, 


And chafing, fgh to think themfelves are chas’d. Dryden. 
‘The nymph too longs to be alone 5 . 
Leaves all the fwains, and /ig4s for one. P For. 


Thus fighed he away the melancholy night. Arb. and Pope. 
To Sicu. v.a. ‘Lolament; to mourn. Not in ufe. 
Aces tocome, and men unborn, 
Shall blefs her name, and /74 her fate. Prior. 
Sicu. x. f. [from the verb.) A violent and audible emiffion of 
the breath which has been long retained, as in fadnefs, 
Full often has my heart fwoln with keeping my fighs im- 
priloncd; full often have the tears I drove back from mine 


eyes, turned back to drown my heart. Sidney. 
Love is a fmoke rais’d with the fume of fighs ; 
Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in lovers eyes.  Shake/peare. 


What a figh is there! The heart is forely charg’d. Shate/p. 
Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep /igh; and all pleafures 
have a dting in the tail, though they carry beauty on the 


face. Taylor. 
In Venus’ temple, on the fides were feen 
Ifluing fight, that fmok'd along the wall. Dryden. 


SIGHT. n.f. [zere Saxon; /ficht, geficht, Dutch.] 
1. Perception by the eye; the fenfe of feeing. 
If bees go forth right to a place, they muft needs have 


Sight. Bacon. 

O lofs of fight, of thee I moft complain ! 

Blind among enemies, O worfe than chains, 

Dungeon or beggary, decrepit age ! Milton's Agoniftes. 
Things invifible to mortal /zht. Milton. 
Tis ftill the fame, although their airy fhape 

All but a quick poetick fight efcape. Denham, 
My eyes are fomewhat dimifh grown; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my /ight. Swift. 


2. Open view; a fituation in which nothing obftruâs the eye. 
Undaunted Hot({pur 
Brings on his army, eager unto fight, 
And plac’d the fame before the king in fight. 
Æneas caft his wond’ring eyes around, 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in fight, 
Stretch’d on the fpacious plain from left to right. Dryden. 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fright ; 
He’s dipt for certain, and plays leaft in fight. Dryd. Juven. 
3- Act of feeing or beholding. 
Nine things to fight required are ; 
The pow’r to fee, the light, the vifible thing, 
Being not too fmall, too thin, too nigh, too far, 
Clear fpace and time, the form diftin& to bring. Davies. 
Mine eye purfu’d him ftill, but under fhade 
Loft fight of him. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. iv. 
What form of death could him affright, 
Who unconcern’d, with ftedfaft Aight, 
Could view the furges mounting fteep, 
And monfters rolling in the deep ! Dryden’s Horace. 
Having little knowledge of the circumftances of thofe St. 
Paul writ to, it is not ftrange that many things lie concealed 
to us, which they who were concerned in the letter under- 
derftood at firft fight. Locke, 
4. Notice; knowledge. 
It was writ as a private letter to a perfon of piety, upon 
an aflurance that it fhould never come to any one’s Sight but 


Daniel. 


her own. Wake. 
5. Eye; inftrument of feeing. 
From the depth of hell they lift their fight, 
And at a diftance fee fuperior light. Dryden. 


6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or other point fixed to guide 
the eye: as, the jights of a quadrant. 
Their armed ftaves in charge, their beavers down, 
_ Their eyes of fire fparkling through /ighrs of fteel. Shake/p. 
7+ Spectacle; fhow ; thing wonderful to be feen. 
Thus are my eyes ftill captive to one fight ; 
Thus all my thoughts are flaves to one thought ftill. Sidney. 
Them feem’d they never faw a fight fo fair 
Of fowls fo lovely, that they fure did deem 


Them heavenly born. Spenjer. 
Not an eye 

But is a-weary of thy common fight, 

Save mine, which hath defir’d to fee thee more. Shake/p. 


Mofes faid, I will turn afide and fee this great fight, why the 
bufh is not burnt. Ex, iii. 3. 
I took a felucca at Naples to carry me to Rome, that I 
might not run over the fame /ights a fecond time. Addifon. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler fight, ‘ 
Though gods aflembled grace his tow’ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their bleffings, all thofe gods appear. 
Before you pafs th’ imaginary fights 
Of lords and earls, and dukes and garter’d knights, 
While the fpread fan o’crfhades your clofing eyes, 
Then give one flirt, and all the vifton flics. 
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Sr'GHTED. adj. [from fight.) Seeing in a particular manner. 
It is ufed only in compolition, as grickfighted, Soortfighted. 

As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the joints of the 
coach up clofe, fo they might put each end down, and remain 
as difcovercd and open /ighted as on horfeback. Sidney. 

The king was very quick fighted in difcerning difficulties; 
and raifing objections, and very flow in maftering them. Claren. 

Srcurrutness. n. f. [from fight and full ] Perfpicuity ; clear- 

nefs of fight. Not in ufe. 
But itill, although we fail of perfect rightfulnefs, 

Seek we to tame thefe childifh fuperfuities ; i 

Let us not wink, though void of pureft fizhtfulne/s. Sidney, 

SVGHTLESS. adj. [from fizht.] 

1. Wanting fight; blind. 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep, or /ightle/s foar. Pope. 

2. Not fightly ; offenfive to the eye; unpleafing to look at. 

Full of unpleafing blots and /ightle/s ftaina, 

Patch’d with foul moles, and eye-oftending marks. Shak. 

Si’cuTLy. adj. [from fight.] Pleafing to the eye; ftriking te 

the view. 
It lies as fightly on the back of him, 

As great Alcides fhews upon an afs. Shakefp. K. Jobn: 

Their having two eyes and two ears fo placed, is more 
Jightly and ufeful. More's Antidote againf? Atheifm. 

A great many brave /ightly horfes were brought out, and only 
one plain nag that made fport. L’Eftrange. 

We have thirty members, the moft /ightly of all her majefty’s 
fubjects: we-clected a prefident by his height. Addifen. 

Sroiz. n.f. [ figillum, Latin.) Seal. 

Sorceries to raife th’ infernal pow’rs, 

And figils fram’d in planetary hours. Dryd. -Knights Tales 

SIGN. n. f. [ figne, French; fignum, Latin. ] 

1. A token of any thing; that by which any thing is fhown. 
Signs muft refemble the things they fignify. Loker. 
Signs for communication may be contrived from any variety 

of objets of one kind appertaining to either fenfe. \ Holder. 

To exprefs the paffions which are feated in the heart by 
outward /izns, is one great precept of the painters, and very 
dificult to perform. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

When any one ufes any term, he may have in his mind a 
determined idea which he makes it the /izn of, and to which 
he thould keep it fteadily annexed. Lockes 

2. A wonder ; a miracle. 

If they will not hearken to the voice of the frf fign, they 
will not believe the latter fign. £x. iv. 8. 

Cover thy face that thou fee not; for I have fet thee for a 
fgn unto Ifrael. Ezek. xii. 6. 

Compell’d by /igns and judgments dire. Milton. 

3. A picture hung at a door, to give notice what is fold within: 

I found my mifs, ftruck hands, and pray’d him tell, 

To hold acquaintance ftill, where he did dwell ; 

He barely nam’d the ftreet, promis’d the wine; 

But his kind wife gave me the very fign. 

Underneath an alehoufe’ paltry fign. 
True forrow’s like to wine, 

That which is good does never need a /ign. Suckling: 

Wit and fancy are not employed in any one article fo much 
as that of contriving /igns to hang over houfes. Swift. 

4. A monument ; a memorial. 

The fire devoured two hundred and 
became a fign. 

5. A conttellation in the zodiack. 

There ftay until the twelve celeftial Agns 

Have brought about their annual reckoning. — Shake/peare. 

Now did the /ign reign, and the conttellation was come, 
under which Perkin fhould appear. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

After ey’ry foe fubdu’d, the fun 

Thrice through the Agns his annual race fhall run. Dryden, 

6. Note of refemblance. 

7. Enfign. 

The enfign of Meffiah blaz'd, 

Aloft by angels borne, his /ign in heaven. 

8. Typical reprefentation ; fymbol. 

The holy fymbols or /igns are not barely fignificative ; but 
what they reprefent is as certainly delivered to us as the fym- 
bols themfelves. Brerewood. 

9. A fub/cription of one’s name: as, a fign manual, 

To Sicn. v. a. [ figno, Latin. ] 

1. To mark. 

You fign your place and calling in full feeming 

With meeknefs and humility ; but your heart 

Is cramm’d with arrogancy. Shak:[p. Henry VITI. 

2. [Signer, French.] To ratify by hand or feal. 

Be pleas’d to fien thefe papers : they are all 

Of great concern! Dryden s Cleomenes. 

3. To betoken; to fignify ; to reprefent typically, 

The facraments and fymbols are juft fuch as they fecm 5 
but becaufe they are made to be figns of a fecret myftery, they 

a receive the names of what themfelyes do fign. Taylor. 

SIGNAL. nf. [ fenal, French; Jennale, Spanith. } Notice 

given by a figny a fign that gives notice. 


Donne. 
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fifty men, and they 
Num, xxvi. 10+ 
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The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 
And, by the bright track of his firy car, 
Gives gnal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shake/p. R. Ill. 
Scarce the dawning day began to fpring, 
As at a fignal giv’n, the ftreets with clamours ring. Dryden. 
S\’GnaL. adj. [ fignal, French.} Eminent; memorable ; re- 
markable. 

He was efteemed more by the parliament, for the fignal acts 
of cruelty committed upon the Irifh. Clarendon. 

The Thames frozen twice in one year, fo as men to walk 
on it, is a very /ignal accident. Swift. 

Sicna’Lity. n.f. [from fignal.] Quality of fomething re- 
markable or memorable. 

Of the ways whereby they enquired and determined its /ig- 
nality, the firft was natural, arifing from phyfical caufes. Brown. 

It feems a /ignality in providence, in erecting your fociety in 
fuch a juncture of dangerous humours. Glanv. Scepf. Pref. 

To SY'GNALIZE. v.a. | fignaler, French.) To make eminent; 
to make remarkable. 

Many, who have endeavoured to fignalize themfelves by 
works of this nature, plainly difcover that they are not ac- 
quainted with the moft common fyftems of arts and fciences. 

Addifon’s Spectator. 

Some one eminent fpirit, having /ignalized his valour and 
fortune in defence of his country, or by the practice of popu- 
lar arts at home, becomes to have great influence on the 
people. Swift. 

SvcnatLy. adv. [from fignal.] Eminently; remarkably ; 
memorably. 

Perfons fignally and eminently obliged, yet miffing of the 
utmoft of their greedy defigns in {wallowing both gifts and 
giver too, inftead of thanks for received kindnefles, have be- 
took themfelves to barbarous threatnings. South's Sermons. 

Sicna/Tion. n.f. [from figno, Latin.) Sign given; act of 
betokening. 

A horfefhoe Baptifta Porta hath thought too low a figna- 
tion, he raifed unto a lunary reprefentation. Brown. 

SIGNATURE. 2. f- [ fignature, Fr. fignatura, from figno, Lat. } 
1. A fign or mark impreffed upon anything ; a amp; a mark. 

The brain being well furnifhed with various traces, figna- 
tures, and images, will ‘have a rich treafure always ready to 
be offered to the foul. Watts. 

That natural and indelible /ignature of God, which human 
fouls, in their firft origin, are fuppofed to be ftampt with, 
we have’no need of in difputes againft atheifm. Bentley. 

Vulgar parents cannot ftamp their race 
With fignatures of fuch majeftickgrace. Pope's Ody/Jey. 
2. A mark upon any matter, particularly upon plants, by which 
thcir nature or medicinal ufe is pointed out. 

All bodies work by the communication of their nature, or 
by the impreffion and /iguatures of their motions : the diffufion 
of fpecies vifible, feemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the fpecies audible of the latter. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

Some plants bear a very evident /iznature of their nature 


and ufe. More againft Atheifm. 
Seek out for plants, and /gnatures, 
To quack of univerfal cures. Huaibras. 


Herbs are defcribed by marks and fignatures, fo far as to 

diftinguifh them from one another. Baker on Learning. 
3. Proof; evidence. 

The moft defpicable pieces of decayed nature are curioufly 
wrought with eminent /iznatures of divine wifdom. — Géanv. 

Some rely on certain marks and /ignatures of their election, 
and others on their belonging to fome particular church or 
fect. Rogers's Sermons. 

4. [Among printers.] Some letter or figure to diftinguifh dif- 
ferent fheets. 

ScnaruristT. 2. f- [from fignature.] One who holds the 
do@trine of fignatures. 

Signaturi/is {eldom omit what the ancients delivered, draw- 
ing unto inference received diftinctions. Brown. 

SYGNET. n. f. [ fignette, French.] A feal commonly ufed for 
the feal-manual of a king. 
I've been bold, 

For that I knew it the moft gen’ral way, 

To them to ufe your fignet and your name. Shakef. Timon. 

Here is the hand and feal of the duke: you know the cha- 
racter, I doubt not, and the fignet. Shake/p. Mea/. for Meaf. 

Give thy fignet, bracelets, and ftaff. Gen. xxxviii. 18. 

He delivered him his private /ignet. Knolles. 

He knew my pleafure to difcharge his bands: 

Proof of my life my royal /ignet made, 

Yet ftill he arm’d Dryden's Aurengzebes 

The impreffion of a /ignet ring. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

SIGNIFICANCE. ) . , 
SIGNIFICANCY. yn f- [from fignify.]J 
I. Power of fignifying ; meaning. 

Speaking is a fenfible expreffion of the notions of the mind 
by difcriminations of utterance of voice, 'ufed as figns, having 
by confent feveral determinate fignificancies. Holder. 

If he declares he intends it for the honour of another, he 
takes away by his words the fignificance of his aétion. Stillingf. 
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2. Force; energy; power of impreffing the mind. 

The clearnefs of conception and exprefion, the buldnefs 
maintained to majefty, the finificancy and found of words, 
not ftrained into bombaft, mutt efcape our tranhent view upon 
the theatre. _ Dryden. 

As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our Saviour hath 
enjoined it in terms of particular /igni cancy and force. Atterb. 

I have been admiring the wonderful fiznificancy of that word 
perfecution, and what various interpretations it hath ac- 
quired. Swift. 

3. Importance; moment; confequence. 

How fatal would fuch a diftinétion have proved in former 
reigns, when many a circumftance of lefs fignificancy has been 
conftrued into an overt aé& of high treafon? Addifon. 
SIGNIFICANT. adj. [ fignifiant, Fr. fignificans, Latin. } 

1. Expreffive of fomething beyond the external mark. 
Since you are tongue-ty’d, and fo loth to fpeak, 7 

In dumb /ignificants proclaim your thoughts. Shakej. v7. YT. 

2, Betokening ; ftanding as a fign of fomething. 

It was well faid of Plotinus, that the {tars were fignificant, 

but not efficient. Raleigh. 
3. Expreffive or reprefentative in an eminent degree; forcible to 
imprefs the intended meaning. 

Whereas it may be objected, that to add to religious dutics 
fuch rites and ceremonies as are fiynificant, is to inflitute new 
facraments. Hooker. 

Common life is full of this kind of fi nificant exprefions, 
by knocking, beckoning, frowning, and pointing ; and dumb 
perfons are fagacious in the ufe of them. Holder on Speech. 

The Romans joined both devices, to make the emblem the 
more fignificant ; as, indeed, they could not too much extol the 
learning and military virtues of this emperor. Adiijon. 

4. Important; momentous. A low word. 
SIGNI'FICANLLY. adv. [trom fignificant ] With force of ex- 
preffion. 

Chriftianity is known in Scripture by no name fo fignifi- 
cantly as by the fimplicity of the Gofpcl. Sonth s Sermons. 

SIGNIFICATION. n. f. [jignification, French; fignificatio, Laun; 

from fiznify. } 9 
1. The act of making known by figns. AAS g 

A lye is properly a fpecies of injuftice, and a violation ot 
the right of that perfon to whom the falfe fpeech is directed ; 
for ail fpeaking, or fignification of one’s mind, implies an act 
or addrefs of one man to another. South. 

2. Meaning expreffed bya fign or word. . 

An adjeétive requireth another word to be joined with him, 
to thew his fignificatin. Accidence. 

Brute animals make divers motions to have feveral figni/ica- 
tions, to call, warn, cherifh, and threaten. Holder. 

SIGNIFICATIVE. adj. [ fignificatif, Fr. from fignify.] 
1. Betokening by an external fign. 

The holy fymbols or figns are not barely jignificative, but 
what by divine inftitution they reprefent and tettify unto our 
fouls, is truly and certainly delivered unto us. Brerewood. 

2. Forcible; ftrongly exprefiive. S 

Neither in the degrecs of kindred they were deftitute of 
finificative words; for whom we call grandfather, they called 
ealdfader ; whom we call great-grandfather, they called thirda- 
fader. Camden’s Remains. 

SienvFicaTory. 2 f. [from fignify.] That which fignifics 
or betokens. 

Here is a double /ign'ficatory of the fpirit, a word and a 
fign. Taylor. 

To SIGNIFY. v.a. [ figntfier, French; Jignificr, Latin. ] 
1. To declare by fome token or fign. 
The maid from that ill omen turn’d her eyes, 

Nor knew what /ignify'd the boding fign, ‘ 

But found the pow’rs difpleas’d. Dryden. 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided, 
they /ionified by dark and obfcure names; as the night, tar- 
tarus, and oceanus. Burnet’ s Theory of the Earth. 

2. To mean; to exprefs. 
Life’s but a walking fhadow ; a poor player, 

That ftruts and frets his hour upon the laze, 

And then is heard no more! It is a tale, 

Told by an ideot, full of found and fury, 

Signifying nothing! Shakefpeare’s Macheth. 

Stephano, /ignify i 

Within the houfe your miftrefs is at hand. Shakefpeare. 

3. To import; toweigh. This is feldom ufed but interroga- 
tively, what fignifies ? or with much, little, or nothing. 

Though he that fins frequently, and repents frequently, 
gives reafon to believe his repentances before God fignify 
nothing; yet that is nothing to us. 3 Tayor. 

What fionifies the fplendor of courts, confidering the flavith 
attendances that go along with it? _ _ LE firange. 

He hath one way more, which although it fisnify little vo 
men of fober reafon, yet unhappily hits the fufpicious humour 
of men, that governors have a defign to impofe. Tall thon. 

If the firft of thefc fail, the power of Adam, were it never 
fo great, will /ignify nothing to the prefent focieties in the 
world. Locke. 
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What fignifies the people's confent in making and repealing 

laws, if the perfon who adminifters hath no tie. Swift. 
4. To make known. 
I'll to the king, and /izni/y to him, 

That thus I have relign’d to you my charge. Shake/. R. IIT. 

He fent and /ignified it by his angel unto John. Rev.t. Ir. 

“The government fhould /ignify to the proteftants of Ireland, 
that want of filver is not to be remedied. Suift. 

T'o Sr'oniry. v.n. ‘Io exprefs meaning with force. 

If the words be but comely and /iznifying, and the fenfe 
gentle, there is juice; but where that wanteth, the language is 
thin. Ben. Fahnfon. 

Sicniory. n. f. [ feignoria, Italian.] Lordfhip ; dominion. 

If ancient forrow be moft reverent, 

Give mine the benefit of figniory, 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. Shake/. R. II. 

At that time 

Through all the figiories it was the firft, 

And Profpero the prime duke. Shakefp Tempef?. 
The earls, their titles and their figniories ns 

They muft reftore again. Daniels Civil War. 
My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 

Gain’d thofe high honours, princely /igniories, 

_ And proud prerogatives. Weft. 
Si'aNPosT. n. f. { fign and poft.] That upon which a fign hangs. 
He fhould fhare with them in the preferving > 

A fhed or fiznpo/t. Ben. Fobnfon's Cati‘ine. 

This noble invention of our author’s hath been copied by fo 
many /ignpoft dawbers, that now ’tis grown fulfome, rather 
by their want of fkill than by the commonnefs. Dryaen. 

S1’KER. adu. The old word for fure, or furely. Spenfer. 
. Si’KERNESS. 7. f. [from fiter.] Surenefs ; fafety. 

Sr'Lence. n. f. [ filence, French ; filentium, Latin. ] 

1. The ftate of holding peace. 

Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept /ilence at my 
counfel. Job xxix. 21. 

I fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp authority over 
the man, but to be in /ilence. 1 Tim. it. 12. 

Firft to himfelf he inward filence broke. Milton. 
9. Habitual taciturnity; not loquacity. 
I think the beft grace of wit will fhortly turn into filence, 

Anddifcourfe grow commendable in none but parrots. Shak. 

3. Secrecy. 
4. Stilnefs; not noife. 
Here all their rage, and ev’n their murmurs ceafe, 
And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace. 
g§. Not mention. 
Thus fame fhall be atchiev’d, 
And what moft merits fame in filence hid. 
SVLENCE. interj. An authoritative reftraint of {peech. 
Sir, have pity ; I'll be his furety.— 
—Silence: one word more 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. Shake/peare. 
To SILENCE. v.a. [from the noun} To ftill; to oblige to 
hold peace. 
We muft fuggeft the people, that to’s pow’r 
He wou’d have made them mules, /i/enc’d their pleaders, and 
Difpropertied their freedoms. Shake/peare. 
The ambaffador is /ilenc’d. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VIII. 
Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the ifle 
From her propriety. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
This paed as an oracle, and /ilenced thofe that moved 

the queftion. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be filenced, 
who being expofed unto wolves, gave loud expreffions of their 
faith, and were heard as high as heaven. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 


Pope. 
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This would filence all further oppofition. Clarendon. 
Since in dark forrow I my days did fpend, 
I could not /ilence my complaints. Denham. 
Thefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 
Sufpend the fight and filence all our guns. Waller. 


Had they duly confidered the extent of infinite knowledge 
and power, thefe would have ftlenced their fcruples, and they 
had adored the amazing myftcry. Rogers’ s Sermons. 

If it pleafe him altogether to filence me, fo that I fhall not 
only fpeak with difficulty, but wholly be difabled to open my 
mouth, to any articulate utterance ; yet I hope he will give 
me grace, even in my thoughts, to praife him. Wake. 

The thund’rer fpoke, nor dur{t the queen reply ; 
A reverend horror /ilenc’d all the fky. Pope’s Diad. 
SV'LENt. adj. [ filens, Latin.] 
1. Not fpeaking; mute. 

O my God, [I cry in the day time, and in the night fea- 

fon I am not filent. Pfalms xxii. 2. 
Silent, and in face 

Confounded long they fat as ftricken mute. Milton. 

Be not filent to me: left if thou be filent, I become like 
thofe that go down into the pit. Pfalms xxviii. x. 

2. Not talkative ; not loquacious. 

Ulyfles, adds he, was the moft eloquent and moft filent of 
men; he knew that a word fpoken never wrought fo much good 
as a word conceal'd. Notes on the Ody/jey. 
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3: Still; having no noife. 
Deep night, dark night, the filent of the night, 
The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 
The time when ferecch-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl. Shak. 
Now is the pleafant time, 
The cool, the filent, fave where filence yields 
‘To the night-warbling bird. 
4. Wanting efficacy. I think an Hebraifm. _ 
Second and inftrumental caufes, together with nature itfelf, 
without that operative faculty which God gave them, would 
become filent, virtuclefs and dead. Rakigh’s Hiftory. 
The fun to me is dark; 
And filent as the moon, 
When fhe deferts the night, 


Milton. 


Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. Milten. 

5. Not mentioning. 
This new created world, whereof in hell 

Fame is not fent. Milton. 
S'LENTLY. adv. [from /ilent.] 
1. Without fpeech. 

When with one three nations join to fight, 

They fivently confefs that one more brave. Dryden. 


For me they beg, each /lently 

Demands thy grace, and feems to watch thy eye. Dryden. 

2. Without noife. 
You to a certain victory are led; 

Your men all arm’d fland flently within. 

3. Without mention. 

The difficulties remain fill, till he can fhow who is meant 
by right heir, in all thofe cafes where the prefent poffeffor hath 
no fon: this he /ilently pafles over. Locke. 

SıLy'cious. adj. (from cilicium.] It fhould be therefore written 
etlicious. Made of hair. 

The fiicious and hairy vefts of the ftricteft orders of friars, 
derive their inftitution from St. John and Elias. Brown. 

Sirrcutose. adj. [ filicula, Latin.] Hufky ; full of hufks, Dié?. 
SILI’GINOSE. adj. [ filiginsfus, Latin.] Made of fine wheat. Dié. 
SILIQUA. n, f. [Latina] 
1. [With gold finers.] A carat of which fix make a fcruple. 
2. [Siligue, French, with botanifts.] The feed-veffel, hufk, cod, 
or fhell of fuch plants as are of the pulfe kind. Dia. 

SV'LiQuosE. } adj. [from /iligua, Latin.} Having a pod, or 
Sr'Liquous. § capfula. 

All the tetrapetalous //iguo/e plants are alkalefcent. Arbuth. 
SıLK. n. /. [reolc, Saxon.] 
1. The thread of the worm that turns afterwards to a butterfly. 

The worms were hallow’d that did breed the /i/k ; 

And it was dy’d in mimmy, which the fkilful 

Conferv’d of maiden’s hearts. Shake[peare’s Othello. 
2. The ftuff made of the worms thread. 

Let not the creaking of fhoes, or ruftling of /ilks betray 
thy poor heart to woman. Shakefpeare. 

He caufed the fhore to be covered with Perfian /i/t for 
him to tread upon. Knolles. 

Without the worm, in Perfian filks we fhine. Jailer. 
SILKEN. adj. [from filk.] 
1. Made of fik. 

Men counfel and give comfort to that grief 

Which they themfelves not feel; but tafting it, 

Their counfel turns to paffion, which before 

Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 

Fetter {trong madnefs in a /i/ken thread ; 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shaked-are. 

Now, will we revel it 
With filken coats, and caps, and golden rings, Shake/peare. 
She weeps, 
And words addrefs’d feem tears diffolv’d, 
. Wetting the borders of her fiken veil. 
2. Soft; tender. 
Full many a lady fair, in court full oft 

Beholding them, him fecretly envide, 

And wifht that two fuch fans, fo fi/ken foft, 

And golden fair, her love would her provide. 

All the youth of England are on fire, 
And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. Shakefp. Hen. V, 
For then the hills with pleafing fhades are crown’d, 

And fleeps are fweeter on the fiken ground. Dryden. 

Drefs up virtue in all the beauties of oratory, and you will 
find the wild paffions of men too violent to be reftrained by 
fuch mild and fiken language. = Watts’s Improv. of the Mind. 

3. Dreffed in filk. 
Shall a beardlefs boy, 

A cocker’d, filken wanton, brave our fields, 

And flefh his fpirit in a warlike foil, 

Hock ag the ari with colours idly fpread, 

And find no check ? Shatefpeare’s Ki : 

LEME one n. f. EE mercer.) A res a a 
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The Chinefe i ingenious filk-weavers. 
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S LKWORM, n. fi [filk and wrm] The worm that fpins filk. 
Grafhoppers eat up the green of whole countries, and /i/t- 
worms devour leaves fwiftly. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
Broad were the banners, and of {nowy hue, 
A purer web the /ilk-worm never drew. 
Sr'iky. adj. [from jlé.] 
1. Made of ñik. 
2. Soft; pliant. 

Thefe kind of knaves, in plainnefs, 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants, 
That firetch their dutics nicely. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 

Sitz. 2. fe [ yl, Sax. fueil, French; fulle, Dutch; /ulgan, to 
found, Gothick.] The timber or ftone at the foot of the door. 

The farmer’s goofe, 

Grown fat with corn and fitting ftill, 

Can fcarce get o’er the barn-door fill : 
And hardly waddles forth. Swift. 
Sriiasus. 7. f. [This word has exercifed the etymolozifts. 
Minfhew thinks it corrupted from fwillingbubbies. Junius 
omits it. Hlenfhaw, whom Skinner follows, deduces it from 
the Dutch fue, a pipe, and buyck, a paunch ; becaule /i/ a- 
bubs are commonly drunk through a pout, out of a jug with 
alarge belly. It feems more probably derived from e/i/, in old 
Englith vinegar, efil a bsuc, vinegar for the mouth, vinegar 

made pleafant.] Curds made by milking upon vinegar. 

Joan takes her neat rubb’d pail, and now 
She trips to milk the fand-red cow ; 
Where, for fome fturdy foot-ball fwain, 
Joan ftrokes a /iladub or twain. 

A feaft, 
By fome rich farmer’s wife and fifter dreft, 
Might be refembled to a fick man’s dream, 
Where all ideas huddling run fo faft, 
That fillabubs come firft, and foups the laft. King. 
SVLLILY. adv. [from filly.) Ina filly manner ; fimply ; foolifnly. 
I wonder, what thou and I 
Did, till we lov’d? were we not wean‘d till then, 
But fuck’d on childifh pleafures /il/t/y ? 
Or flumber’d we in the feven fleepers den ? Donne. 
Weare caught as /illily as the bird in the net. L’Effrange. 
Do, do, look fillily, good colonel; ’tis a decent melan- 
choly after an abfolute defeat. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
Sr'LLINESS. n.f [from filly.] Simplicity ; weaknefs ; harmlefs folly. 
The /i/yne/s of the perfon does not derogate from the dig- 
nity of his ciaracter. L’Efirange. 
Sitiy. adj. [ feig, German. Stinner.] 
1. Harmlefs; innocent; inoffenfive ; plain; artlefs, 
2. Weak; helplefs. 
After long ftorms, 
In dread of death and dangerous difmay, 
With which my filly bark was tofled fore, 


Drydin. 


Wotton. 


I do at length defcry the happy fhore. Spenfer. 
3. Foolifh ; wirlets. 
Perhaps their loves, or elfe their fheep, 
Milton. 


Was that did their filly thoughts fo bufy keep. 

The meanett fubjeSts cenfure the actions of the greateft 
prince; the /illie? {ervants, of the wifeft mafter. Temple. 

I have no difcontent at living kere; befides what arifes 
from a fil’y {pirit of liberty, which I refolve to throw off. Swift. 

Such parts of writings as are ftupid or filly, falfe or mitta- 
ken, fhould become fubjects of occafional criticifm. atts. 

S1tiyHow. n. f. [Perhaps from yeliz, happy, and peor, the 
head. ] |The membrane that covers the head of the foetus. 

Great conceits are raifed, of the membranous covering 
called the /./y:ow, fometimes found about the heads of chil- 
dren upon their birth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

SILT avy» Mud; flime. 

Several trees .of oak and fir ftand in firm earth below 
the moor, near Thorny, in all probability covered by inunda- 
tion, and the /i/t and moorifhearth exaggerated upon them. Hale. 

SřLvan. adj. {from filva, Latin.) Woody; full of woods. 
Betwixt two row: of rocks, a /s/van {cene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. Dryden. 
SitveR. n.f. [ycolpen, Saxon; /lver, Dutch. ] 
1. Silver is a white and hard metal, next in weight to 
gold. Watts’s Logick. 
2. Any thing of foft fplendour. l 
Pallas, piteous of her plaintive crics, 
In flumber clos’d her fi'ver-ftreaming cy ese 
3. Money made of filver. 
SILVER. adj, 
1. Made of filver. 
Put my /t'ver cup in the fack’s mouth. Gen. xliv. 2. 
Hence had the huntrefs Dian her dread bow, 


Pope. 


Fair /i/ver-fhafted queen for ever chatte. Milton. 
The filter- Matted goddefs of the place. Poges Ody). 
3 White like filver. 
Of all the race of /i'ver-wingced flies 
Was none more favourable, nor morc fair, 
"| han Clarion. oe: 


SIM 


Old Salifbury, fhame to thy filver hair, 


Thou mad mifleadcr of thy brain-fick fon. Shakefpeare. 
‘The great in honour are not always wile, 
Nor judgment under /ilver trefles lies. Sandys. 
Others on filver-lakes aud rivers bath’d 
Their downy breaft, Milton. 


3. Having a pale luftre, 
So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe, 
As thy eye beams, when their frefh rays have {mote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows; 
Nor fhines the /i/ucr moon one half fo bright, 
Through the tranfparent bofom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. Shake/feare. 
4. Soft of voice. This phrafe is Italian, “voce argentina. 
From all their groves, which with the heavenly noifes, 
Of their fweet inftruments were wont to found, 
And th’ hollow hills, from which their //ver voices 
Were wont redoubled ecchocs to rebound, 
Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 
And yelling fhrieks thrown up into the íkies. 
It is my love that calls upon my name, 
How /ilver {weet found lovers tongues by night, 
Like fofteft mufick to attending ears. 
To Sr'LvER. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover fuperficially with filver. 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver'd o'er, and fo was this. Shake/peare, 
The fplendour of filver is more pleafing to fome eyes, than 
that of gold; as in cloth of filver, and filver’d rapiers. Bacon. 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 
A gilder fhewed mea ring filver’d over with mercurial fumes, 


Sper fer. 


Shake'peare. 


which he was then to reftore to its native yellow. Boyle. 
2. To adorn with mild luftre. 
Here retir’d the finking billows fleep, 
And fmiling calmnefs //ver’d o'er the deep. Pope. 


S/LVERBEATER, n. f. [/ilver and Leat.] One that foliates fil- 
ver. 

Silverbeaters chufe the fineft coin, as that which ts moft ex- 
tenfive under the hammer. Boyle. 

SYLVERLING. x. f. 
A thoufand vines, at a thoufand /fkverlings, fhall be for briars 
and thorns. Lfaiah vii. 23. 
SrLvERLY. adv. [from /ilver.] With the appearance of fil- 
ver. 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That /ilverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shake/peare. 
SUR SMa ap n. f. [fiver and /mith.} One that works in 
ilver. 
; Demetrius a /i/ver/mith, made fhrines for Diana. 
I LVERTHISTLE. ) 
SI'LVERWEED. tae Plants, 
SI'LVERTREE. 7. f: [conocarpodendron, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves throughout the year are of a fine filver colour; 
it hath an apetalous Aamineous flower, which is furrounded 
by a number of long leaves immediately under the flower-cup, 
which confifts of five narrow leaves; thefe are fucceeded by 
cones, in fhape like thofe of the larchtree; the feeds are each 
of them included in a {quare cell. Miller. 

Sr'Lvery. adj. [from filver.] Befprinkled with filver. 

A gritty ftone, with {mall fpangles of a white //very talc 

in it. Wocdward on Feffils. 
Of all th’ enamel’d race whofe filv’ry wing 

Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the fpring, 

Once brighteft fhin’d this child of heat and air. Dunciad. 
SMAR. n.f. [ fimarre, French.] A woman's robe. 

The ladies drefs’d in rich /imars were feen, 

Of Florence fattin, flower’d with white and green. Dryden. 
oe l adj. [fimilaire, French; from fimilis, Latin.] 
tx Homogeneous ; having one part like another. 

Minerals appear to the eye to be perfectly /imilar, as metals; 
or at leaft to confift but of two or three diftinGt ingredients, 
as cinnabar. Boyle. 

2. Refembling ; having refemblance. 

The laws of England, relative to thofe matters, were the 
original and exemplar from whence thofe fimilar or parallel 
laws of Scotland were derived. Hale’s Hifl. of Com. Law of En. 

SiMILA'RITY. n.f. [from fmilar.] Likenefs. ) 

The blood and chyle are intimately mixed, and by attri- 
tion attenuated ; by which the mixture acquires a PE de- 

ree of fluidi Gmilarity, or homogeneity of parts. 

g fluidity and fi milarity, geneity adiaka 
SIMILE. n. f: [ fimile; Latin.) A comparifon by which any 
thing is illuftrated or aggrandized. 
Their pyle ig m 
of oath, and Dig compare, 
Por | Ai j Shdtelvardl Troilus and Creffida. 
Lucentio flip’d me, like his greyhound, _ 
Which runs himételf, and catches tor his maiter : 
A good fwift /imile, but fomething currifh, Satin 
n 
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Simpre. adj. [ fimplex, Latin; fimple, French, ] 
1, Plain; artlefs; unfkilled; undefigning; fincere; harmlc(s. 


SIM 


In argument, 
Simi'es are like fongs in lovey 


They much defcribe ; they nothing prove, Prior. 
Poets, to give alaofe to a warm fancy, not only expatiate 
o àa thcir fiwiles, but introduce rhem too frequently. Garth. 
Suartrrupe. n. f. [ fonilitude, French; fimitituds, Latin. ] 
1. Likenels ; refemb!ance. 

S:miiitud: of fubitance would caufe attra@ion, where the 
body is whoily freed trom the motion of gravity ; for then lead 
would draw lead. Bacon's Natural l1iflory. 

Our immortal fouls, while righteous, are by God himfelf 
beautified with the titie of his own image and funilitude. Ral. 

Let us make man in our image, man 

In our fimt ityde, and Jet them rule 

Over the filh and fowl. Liilion, 

Simtatude to the Deity was not regarded in the things they 
gave divine worfhip to, and looked on as fymbols of the 
god they worfhisped. Stillingfleet. 

If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at the years 
of feventcen, with that of the fame perfon at the years of 
threefcore, hardiy the leaft trace or fimilitude of one face can 
be found in the ot‘er. South's Sermsns. 

Fate fome future bard fhall join, 

In fad foniitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore, 

And image charms he muft behold no more. 


Pope. 


Were it not to fatisfy the minds of the fimpler fort of men, 
tthefe nice curiofities are not worthy the labour which we be- 
ftow to anfwer them. Liooner. 

‘They meet upon the way, 
A fimple hufbandman in garments grey. 
I am a fimple woman, much too weak 
T’ oppofe your cunning. Shake/peare’s Hen. VIIL 

O Ethelinda, 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thinc, 
Simple and plain, and fraught with artlef, tendernefs. R.we. 
. Uncompounded ; unmingled; fingle; only one; plain; not 

complicated. 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metal /mple, is 
an adulteration or counterfeiting. Lacon. 

Simp.e philofophically fignifics fingle, but vulgarly foolifh. 

Watts. 

Among fubftances fome are called fnple, fome compound, 
whether taken in a philofophical or vulgar fenfe. W tts. 

If we take fimple and compound in a vulgar fenfe, then all 
thofe are fimple fubf{tances which are generaily efteemed uni- 
form in their natures: fy every herb is called a fimple, and 
every metal a mineral; though the chymift perhaps may find 
all his feveral clements in each of them. Wates’s Logicks. 

Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 


Hulbberd’s Tales 


To mortals lent, to trace his boundlefs works, 
From laws, fublimely /imple, fpeak thy fame 
In all philofophy. Th:mfon's Summer. 
3. Silly; not wife; not cunning. 
The fimple believeth every word; but the prudent man 
looketh well to his going. Priv, xv. 
Í would have you wife unto that which is good, and fimple 
concerning cvil. Rom. xvi. 193 
Dick, /imple odes too many fhow 
My fervile complaifance to Cloe. Prior. 
SiMPLE. n.f. [ finple, French.] A fingle ingredient in a medi- 
cine; a drug. It is popularly ufed for an berb. 
Of /unples in thefe groves that grow, 
We'll learn the perfect fkill ; 
The nature of each herb to know, 
Which cures, and which can kill. Drayton's 2. of Cynthia. 
Our fofter nurfe of nature is repofe, 
“The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him, 
Are many fimples operative, whofe power 
Will ciofe the eye of anguith. Shakefpoare’s K. Lear. 
He would ope his leathern fcrip, 
And thew me /imples of a thoufand names, 
Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties Milton, 
What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked fimple itfelf, 


2. Comparifon; fimile. 
Plutarch, in the firft of his tractates, by fundry fintlitudes, 
fhews us the force of education. Wo:tow. 
Taffo, in iis funilitudes, never departed from the woods ; 
that is, all his comparifons were taken from the country. Dryd. 

Srmivrar. n. j. [Sce CIMETER.] A-crooked or falcatcd 
fword with a convex edge. 

To SIMMER. v. n. [A word made probably from the found, 
but written by Skinner, finber.] To boil gently; to boil 
with a gentle hifling. 

Place 2 veffel in warm fand, increafing the heat by de- 
grees, &il the fpirit mmer or boil a little. Boyle. 
Their vital heat and moitture may always not only funder 
in one fluggifh tenour, but fometimes boil up higher, and 
feeth over; the fire of life being more than ordinarily kind- 

led upon fome emergent occafion, 
More's Antidote agair} Atheifm. 

SI MNEL. [n. f. [/pnncllus, low Latin.] A kind of fweet bread 
or cake. 

SIMONIACK. n. f. [ fimoniague, French ; fimoniacus, Latin.] 
One who buys or fells preferment in the church. 

If the bifhop alleges that the perfon prefented is a /imo- 
niac, or unlearned, they are to procced to trial. Ayliffe. 

SIMONVACAL. adj. [from /imoniac.] Guilty of buying or tell- 


ing, ecclefiaftical preferment. as it comes over from the Indies. Temple. 
Add to your criminals the /tnoniacal ladies, who feduce the Around its entries nodding poppies grow, 
facred order into the difficulty of breaking thcir troth. Speé?. And all cool fimples that {weet reft beftow; 
SIMONY. n. f. [ finonie, French; fimonia, Latin.] The crime of Night from the plants their leepy virtue drains, 
buying or felling church preferment. And paffing, fheds it on the filent plains. Dryden, 


One that by fuggeftion 


Med'cine is mine: what herbs and /imples grow 
Tied all the kingdom ; /imsny was fair play, 


In fields and forefts, all their pow’rs I know, 


His own opinion was his law. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIN. And am the great phyfician call’d. Dryden. 
Many papers remain in private hands, of which one is of ToSimpie. v.n. To gather fimples. 

fireny; and Iwifh the world might fee it, that it might un- As once the foaming boar he chas’d, 

deceive fome p-trons, who think they have difcharged that Lafcivious Circe well the youth furvey’d, 

great tru{f to God and man, if they take no money for a As fimpling on the flow’ry hills he ftray’d. Garth, 


living, though it may be parted with for other ends lefs jufti- 
fiable. Walton's Life of Bifkop Sanderfon. 
No fimony nor finecure is known; 

There works the bee, no honey for the drone. Garth. 
ToSimper. v.n. [from yymbelan, Saxan, to keep holiday, 
Skinner. He derives jimmer from the fame word, and con- 
firms his etymology by writing it /imbcr. It is perhaps de- 
rived from /immer, as it may feem to imitate the dimples of 
water gently boiling.] To fmile; generally to {mile foolifh- 


ly 


Si'MPLEss. n. f. [/implefJe, French.] Simplicity ; fillinefs ; folly. 
An obfolete word. 
Their weeds been not fo nizhly were, 
Such /impleffe mought them fhend, 
They been yclad in purple and pall, 
They reign and rulen over all. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
SI'MPLENESS. n. f. [from fimpl] The quality of being fimple. 
I will hear that play: 
For never any thing can be amifs, 
When /implene/s and duty tender it. Shakefpeare, 
Such perfect elements may be found in thefe four known 
bodies that we call pure ones ; for they are leaft compounded, 
and approach moft to the /implene/s of the elements. Digby. 
SMERE B nf. {from omni. A fimplift. An herbarift, ` 
IMPLETON. 7. f. [from /imple.] A filly mortal ; a trifler- 
feat cline Ate ae : ‘nella 
A country farmer fent his man to look after an ox; the 
Lae er went hunting up and down till he found him in a 
wood, 


A made countenance about her mouth between Junpering 

and {miling, her head bowed fomewhat down, fcemed to lan- 

guifh with over much idiencfs. Sidney. 
I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, as 

J perceive by your /impering none of you hate them, to like 

as much as pleafes them. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
Stars above /imper and fhine, 

As having keys unto thy love, while poor I pine. Herbert. 
Let then the fair one beautifully cry, 


. . s “9° . LE s 
Dreft in fmiles of fweet Cecilia fhine, es Thofe letters may prove a difcredit, as ARA Erin 
With fnp'ring angels, palms and harps divine. Pope. fcribblers, or curious /imp/etons can make it. y 


r . . . hee ee 
SIMPLI CITY. n f. [ finplicitas, Latin ; Simplicite, Faseer 
‘a Plainnefs ; artlefinefs ; not fubtilty ; not Cunning; not deceit 

‘ 1I he fwcet-minded Philoclea was in their degree of weli 

doing, th wary ve Nid knowing of evil ferveth for a ground 

» and hold their inward powers in better form, with 

an Evapa Jenpliciiy, than many who rather cunningly feek 
to Know what goodnefs is, than willingly take unto them- 

felves the following of it. Pe Sidner. 


In 


Simrer. x /. [from the verb.] Smile; generally a foolifh 
fmile. 

The wit at his elbow ftared him in the fice, with fo be- 
witching a grin, that the whiftler relaxed his fibres into a 
kind of /imber, and at length burft out into an open laugh. Add, 

Great ‘Tibbald nods: the proud Parnaffian fneer, 
The confcious /imper, and the jealous lecr, 
Mix on his look. 


Pope's Dunciad. 
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In low fimplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 


The rate of ufance. Shake/peare. 

Marquis Dorfet, a man for his harmlefs /implicity, neither 
mifliked nor much regarded, was created Duke. = Haywood. 

Sufpicion fleeps 
At wifdom’s gate, and to fimplicity 
Refigns her charge. i: i Milton. 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild 5 
In wit a man, fmmplicity a child. Pope. 


Beauty is their own, 

The feeling heart, /implicity of life, 

And el: gance and tafte. Thomfon's Summer. 

The native elegance and /inplicity of her manners, were ac- 
companied with real benevolence of heart. Female Quixcte. 

2. Plainnefs; not fubtilty ; not abftrufenefs. 

They keep the reverend /impiicity of ancienter times. Hooker. 

Thole enter into farther {peculations herein, which is the 
itch of curiofity, and content not themfelves with the /im- 
plicity of that doétrine, within which this church hath con- 
tained herfelf. Hammona’s Fundamentals. 

3. Plainnefs; not fincry. 

They reprefent our poet, when he left Mantua for Rome, 
dreffed in his beft habit, too fine for the place whence he came, 
and yet retaining part of its /implicity. Dryden. 

4. Singlenefs; not compofition ; {tate of being uncompounded. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleafant odour in the 

leaf or apple, as is difcoverable in their /implicity and mixture. 
Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

We are led to conceive that great machine of the world, to 
have been once in a ftate of greater /unplicity than now it is, as 
to conceive a watch once in its firft and fimple materials. Burnet. 

şe Weaknefs; fillinefs. 

Many that know what they fhould do, would neverthelefs 
diffemble it, and to excufe themfelves, pretend ignorance and 
finplicity, which now they cannot. Hooker. 

How long ye fimple ones will ye love Jimplicity ? and fools 
hate knowledge? Prov. i. 22. 

SIMPLIST. 7. f. {from fimple.] One {killed in fimples. 
A plant fo unlike a rofe, it hath been miftaken by fome good 
fimplifis for amomum. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Sr’mMPLy. adv. [from fimple.] 
1. Without art; without fubtlety ; plainly ; artlefsly. 
Accomplifhing great things by things deem’d weak ; 
Subverting worldy {trong and worldly wife, 
By /imply meek. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
2. Of itfelf; without addition. 

This queftion about the changing of laws concerneth only 
fuch laws as are pofitive, and do make that now good or evil, 
by being commanded or forbidden, which otherwife of itfelf 
were not fimply the one or the other. Hooker. 

3. Merely; folely. 

Under man, no creature in the world is capable of felicity 
and blifs; becaufe their chiefeft perfection confifteth in that 
which is beft for them, but not in that which is /imply beft, as 


ours doth. Hooker. 
I will eat and drink, and fleep as foft 
As captain fhall; imply the thing lam 
Shall make me live. Shakefpeare. 


‘To fay, or to do ought with memory and imitation, no pur- 
pofe or refpect fhould fooner move us, than fimply the love of 
God and of mankind. Milton. 

4. Foolifhly ; fillily. 
S’mutar. x. f. [from funulo, Latin.] One that counterfeits. 
Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjurer, thou /imular of virtue, 
That art inceftuous. Shake[peare’s King Lear. 
SrmuLa’rion. n. f. [ fimulation, French ; /fimulatio from funulo, 
Latin.}] That part of hypocrify which pretends that to be 
which is not. 

Sinulation is a vice rifing of a natural falfenefs, or fear- 
fulnefs; or of a mind that hath fome main faults; which 
becaufe a man muit needs difguife, it maketh him practife 
fimulation. Bacon. 

For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, 
he well exprefled his love in an act and time of no fimula- 
tion towards his end, bequeathing her all his manfion - houfes, 
and a power to difpofe of his whole perfonal eftate. Matton. 

For diftin@tion fake, a deceiving by word is commonly 
called a lie; and deceiving by aGtions, geftures, or behavi- 
our, is called /imulation or hypocrify. South's Sermons. 

SimuLta’ngous. adj. [ fimultaneus, Latin.] Acting toge- 
ther ; exifting at the fame time. 

If the parts may all change places at the fame time, with- 
out any refpect of priority or poficriority to each other's 
motion, why may not bullets, clofely crouded in a box, 
move by a like mutual and _/imultaneous exchange ? Glanville. 

Sin. ”. fe [ys Saxon.) 
1. An aét againft the laws of God; a violation of the laws of 
religion. 
How haft thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghoftly confeffor, 
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A fin abfolver, and my friend profett, 
To mangle me with that word banifhment. Shakejpeare. 
But thofe that fleep, and think not on their fins, 
Pinch them, Shatefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Thou knoweft, Lord, that I am pure from all fn with 
man. Tob. iti. 14. 
2. Habitual negligence of religion. 
Sin, death, and hell, have fet their marks upon him, 
And ali their minifters attend on him. Shake/peare. 
Difhoneft fhame 
OF nature’s works: honour difhonourable ! 


Sin-bred! how have ye troubled all mankind? Milt:n. 
Is there no means, but that a_/in-fick land 
Should be let blood with fuch a boift’rous hand ? Daneel. 


Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our actions to 
men in this world: /mand holinefs rather imply their relation 
to God and the other world. Watts’s Logick. 

Light from her thought, as fummer’s carelefs robe, 
Fell each affection of this /im-worn globe. brooke. 
3. It is ufed by Shakespeare emphatically for a man enormoufly 
wicked, 
Thy ambition, 
Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shakefpeare's Henry VIl 
To Sin. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To negle& the laws of religion; to violate the laws of reli- 
ion. 

Stand in awe and fin not. Pfalms iv. 4. 

Many alfo have perifh’d, err’d, and finn'd for women. E fdr. 

He {hall afk, and he fhall give him life for them that /iz not 
unto death. 1 fohn v. 16. 

2. To offend againft right. 
I am a man, 

More finn’d againft than Jinning. 

And who but withes to invert the laws 

Of order, fins againft th’ eternal caufe. Pope's Effay on Man. 

Si‘nworM. n.f. [ fin and worm.) A vile finful creature. 
I would not foil thefe pure ambrofial weeds, 
With the rank vapours of the /i-worn mould. Ailton. 
Since. adv. [formed by contraction from /ithence, or Sith 
thence, from piče, Saxon. ] 
1. Becaufe that. 

Since the cleareft difcoveries we have of other fpirits, be- 
fides God and our own fouls, are imparted by revelation, 
the information of them fhould be taken from thence. Locke. 

Since truth and conftancy are vain, 

Since neither love, nor fenfe of pain, 

Nor force of reafon can perfuade, 

Then let example be obey’d. 

2. From the time that. 

Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden ever fince 
I was thine unto this day ? Numb. xxii. 30. 

He is the moft improved mind Jince you faw him, that ever 
was, without fhifting into a new body. Pope. 

3. Ago; before this. 

About two years fince, it fo fell out, that he was brought 
to a great lady’s houfe. Sidney. 

Spies held me in chafe, that I was forc’d to wheel 

Three or four miles about; elfe had I, fir, 

Half an hour fince, brought my report. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A law was made no longer /ince than the twenty eighth of 

Henry the eighth. Davies's Hifl. of Ireand. 

How many azes Jince has Virgil writ ? Ko common. 

SINCE. prepofition. After ; reckoning from fome time palt to the 
time prefent. 

He Jince the morning hour fet out from heav'n, Milton: 

If fuch a man arife, I have a model by which he may build a 


Shatefpeare. 


Granvilie. 


nobler poem than any extant /mce the ancients. Dryden. 
Since’RE. adj. [ finceru:, Latin; fincerc, French. ] 
1. Unhurt ; uninjured. 
He try’d a tough well chofen {pear ; 
Th’ inviolable body ftood /incere, Dryden. 


2. Pure; unmingled. 
Pardon my tears, "tis joy which bids them flow: 
A joy which never was /incere till now; 
That which my conqueft gave, I could not prize, 
Or twas imperfect till I faw your eycs. Dryden. 
The pleafures of fenfe bealts tafte finvere and pure always, 
without mixture or allay, without being diftracted in the pur- 
fuit, or difquieted in the ufe of them. Atterbury: 
Animal fubftances differ from vegetable, in that being re- 
duced to afhes, they are perfectly infipid, and in that there 
is no fincere acid in any animal juice. Arbuthnot on Altnients. 
3. Honeft; undiffembling ; uncorrupt. 
This top proud fellow, 
Whom from the flow of gall I name not, 
From /fincere motions by intelligence 
I do know to be corrupt. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VIII 
Nor troubled at thefe tidings from the earth, 
Which your fincere/! care could not prevent; 
Foretold fo lately what would come to pafs, 
When firit this temper crofs’d the gulf trem hell. 


but 


Milton. 
Ia 


In Englifh I would 
tongue may be /iceres 


have all Gallicifms avoided, that our 
and that we may keep to our own lan- 
guage. Felton on the Clafficks. 
Since’RELY. adv. [from fincere.] Honeftly; without hypocrify ; 
` with purity of heart. ma | 
The purer and perfe‘ter our religion is, the worthier effects 
it hath in them who ftedfaftly and /icerely embrace it. Hooker. 
That you may, fair lady, 

Perceive I {peak fincere/y, the king’s majeft 
Does purpofe honour to you. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
In your whole reafoning, keep your mind /icerely intent in 
the purfuit of truth. Watts’s Logicke 


SiNCE’RENESS. = 
. f. [fine 3 ; 
SINCERITY: n. f. [fincerite, French; from fincere.] 


1. Honefty of intention; purity of mind. 

Jefus Chrift has purchafed for us terms of reconciliation, 
who will accept of /incerity inftead of perfection; but then this 
fincerity implies our honeft endeavours to do our utmoft. Rogers. 

2. Freedom from hypocrify. 
In thy confort ceafe to fear a foe ; 

For thee fhe feels fincerity of woe. Popes Odyffey. 

Si'nvon. n f. [Latin.] A fold; a wrapper. 
There were founda book and a letter, both written in fine 
parchment, and wrapped in /indons of linen. Bacon. 
SINE. n.f. [finus, Latin.] A right fine, in geometry, is a 
right line drawn from one end of an arch perpendicularly upon 
the diameter drawn from the other end of that arch; or it is 
half the chord of twice the arch. Harris. 

W hatever inclinations the rays have to the plane of inci- 
dence, the fine of the angle of incidence of every ray, confi- 
dered apart, fhall have to the fne of the angle of refraction a 
conftant ratio. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Si’vecure. n. f. [ fine, without, and cura, care, Latin.} An 
office which has revenue without any employment. 


A finecure is a benefice without cure of fouls. Ayliffe. 
No fymony nor /izecure were known, 
Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. Garth. 


SINEW. n.f. [yenpe, Saxon; /enewen, Dutch. ] 
a. A tendon; the ligament by which the joints are moved. 
The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty /jinews. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground : 
Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror ftood ; 
Fear fhrunk my finews, and congeal’d my blood. Dryden. 
A finew cracked, feldom recovers its former ftrength. Locke. 
2. Applied to whatever gives ftrength or compactnefs : as, money 
is the /inews of war. 


Some other finews there are, from which that overplus of 


ftrength in perfuafion doth arife. Hooker. 
* Such difcouraging of men in the ways of an active con- 
_ formity to the church’s rules, cracks the /imews of government; 
for it weakens and damps the fpirits of the obedient. South. 
In the principal figures of a picture the painter is to em- 
ploy the /inews of his art; for in them confifts the principal 
_ beauties of his work. Dryden's Dufrefnsy. 
3. Mufcle or nerve. 
The feeling pow’r, which is life’s root, 
Through ev’ry living part itfelf doth fhed 
By finews, which extend from head to foot; 
And, like anet, all o'er the body fpread. Davies. 
To Sinew. v.a. [from the noun.) To knit as by finews. 
Not in ufe. 
Afk the lady Bona for thy queen ; 
So thalt thou fnew both thefe lands together. Shak. H.:VI. 
SvNewep. adj. [from /inew.] 
i. Furnifhed with finews. 
Strong /inew’d was the youth, and big of bone. Dryden. 
2. Strong; firm; vigorous. 
He will the rather do it, when he fees 
Ourfelves well /inewed to our defence. Shakef. King Jobn. 
Si'sEWSHRUNK. adj. [ finew and fhrunk.] A horfe is fad to 
“be finew/hrunk when he has been over-ridden, and fo fatigued 
that he becomes gaunt-bellied by a ftiffnefs and contraction of 
the two finews which are under his.belly. Farriers Dié. 
Si'newy. adj, [from finew.] 
1. Confifting of afinew; nervous. The nerves and finews are 
in poetry often confounded, from nervus, Latin, which figni- 
fies a finew. 
The finewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part, 
Can tic thofe parts, and make me one of all. 
2. Strong; nervous; vigorous ; forcible. 
And for thy vigour, bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 
To finewy Ajax. Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffida, 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove 
Moft finewy {word{men. 
The northern people are large, fair-complexioned, ftrong, 
fincwy, and couragious. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Fainting as he reach’d the fhore, 
He dropt his fizewy arms :, his knees no more 
Perform’d their office. 


Donne. 


Shake/peare. 


Pope's Ody (fey. 
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SFuL. aay. [fin and full. } 
1. Alien from God ; not holy; unfanctified. 
Drive out the /inful pair, 
From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. Milton. 
2. Wickcd; not obfervant of religion ; contrary to religion. It 
is ufed both of perfons and things. 
Thrice happy man, faid then the father grave, 
Whofe ftaggering fteps thy fteddy hand doth lead, 
And fhews the way his /inful foul to fave, 
Who better can the way to heaven arcad f 
It is great fin to fwear unto a fin ; 
But greater fin to keep a /inful oath. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Nature herfelf, though pure of finfu/ thought, = 
Wrought in her fo, that, feeing me, fhe turn'd. Miton. 
The ftoicks looked upon all paflions as /inful defects and irre= 
gularities, as fo many deviations from right reafon, making 
paffion to be only another word for perturbation. South. 
Si’NFULL¥. adv. [from finful.] _Wickedly; not pioufly; not 
according to the ordinance of God. 
All this from my remembrance brutifh wrath 
Sinfully pluckt, and not aman of you ae 
Had fo much grace to put it in my mind. _ Shake/p. K. Iii. 
The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf innocently 
and eafily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others 
finfully and difficultly, and perhaps unfuccelsfully too. South. 
SrNFULNESS. n.f. [from /inful.] Alienation from God 3 
neglect or violation of the duties of religion; contrariety to 
religious goodnefs. 
I am fent 
To fhew thee what fhall come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring : good with bad 
Expeét to hear; fupernal ‘grace contending 
With /infulne/s of men. Milton. 
Peevifhnefs, the general fault of fick perfons, is equally to 
be avoided for the folly and /infulne/s. Wake. 
To SING. v.n. preterite J jang, or fung; participle pafl. fung. 
[yingan, Saxon; fingia, Ifandick ; finghen, Dutch ] 
1. To form the vcice to melody; to articulate mufically. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themfelves when he did fing : 
To his mufick plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 
There had made a lafting fpring. 
Then they for fudden joy did weep, 
And fome for forrow /ung. 
They rather had beheld 
Diflentious numbers peftering ftreets, than fee 
Our tradefmen /inging in their fhops, and going 
About their functions friendly. Shake/p. Coriolanus: 
The morning ftars fang together. Fob. 
Then fhall the trees of the wood fing out at the prefence of 
the Lord. 1 Chro. xvi. 33. 
Their airy limbs in fports they exercife, 
Some in heroick verfe divinely fing. 
2. To utter fweet founds inarticulately. 
The time of the /inging of birds is come. Cant. ii. 12. 
You will fooner bind a bird from /inging than from flying. Bac. 
Join voices all ye birds, 


Fairy Queen. 


Shakef. Henry VIII. 
Shakef. King Lear. 


Dryden. 


That finging up to heav’n’s gate afcend. Milton. 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And finging birds, in filver cages hung. Dryden's Ovid. 


Oh ! were I made, by fome transforming pow’r, 
The captive bird that /imgs within thy bow’r, 
Then might my voice thy lift’ning ears employ, 
And I thofe kiffes he receives enjoy. Pope’s Summer. 
3. To make any fmall or fhrill noife. 
A man may hear this fhower fing in the wind. Shake/peare. 
You leaden meflengers, 
Fly with falfe aim; pierce the ftill moving air, 
That ings with piercing; do not touch my lord. Shakefp. 
We hear this fearful tempeft /ing. Shake/peare. 
4. To tell in poetry. 
Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 
And rais’d from earth, and fav'd from paffion, /ing 
Of human hope by crofs event deftroy’d, 


Of ufelefs wealth and greatnefs unenjoy’d. Prior. 
To SING. v.a. 
1. To relate or mention in poetry. 
All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Meffiah fing. Milton. 


Arms and the man I fing. Drydens Ain. 
Well might he /ing the day he could not fear, 
And paint the glories he was fure to wear. 
2. To celebrate ; to give praifes to. 
3. To utter harmonioufly. 
Incles, caddiffes, cambricks, lawns, wh 
He /ings them over as they were gods and goddeffes. Shake. 
They that wafted us required of us mirth, faying, Jing us 
one of the fongs of Zion. PJ. cxxxvii. 3. 
How could we to his godhead /ing 
Fore’d hallelujahs ? Milt:n. 
24 D To 


Smith. 
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To Since. v.a. [ pangan, Saxon; feughen, Dutch. ] 
fcorch ; to burn flightly or fuperficially. 
They bound the doétor, 
Whole beard they have /ing’d off with brands of fire. Shak. 
You fulph’rous and thought executing fires, 
Singe my white head. Shakefpeare. 
Drake, in the vaunting ftile of a foldier, would call this 
enterprize the /ingeing of the king of Spain’s beard. Bacon. 
That neither was /inged in the combuition of Phaeton, nor 
overwhelmed by the inundation of Deucalion. Brown. 
They leave a finged bottom all involv’d 
With fench and fmoke. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
I finged the toes of an ape through a burning-glafs, and he 


To 


never would endure it after. L’Eftrange. 
Thus riding on his curls he feem’d to pafs 
A rolling fire along, and finge the grafs. Dryden. 


Si'ncer. n. f. [from fing.] One that fings; one whofe pro- 
feffion or bufinefs is to fing. 
His filching was like an unfkilful finger, he kept not time. 
Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
I gat me men fingers and women fingers, and the delights of 
the fons of men. Ecel. ii. 8. 
To the chief finger on my ftringed inftruments. Hab. iii. 
Thy heart no ruder than the rugged ftone, 
T might, like Orpheus, with my num’rous moan 
Melt to compaffion: now my trait’rous fong 
With thee confpires to do the /inger wrong. Waller. 
Cockbirds amongft finging birds are ever the better /ingers, 
becaufe they are more lively. Bacon’s Natural Hi/ftory. 
The birds know how to chufe their fare ; 
To peck this fruit they a!l forbear : 
Thofe cheerful fingers know not why 
‘They fhould make any hafte to die. Waller. 
The Grecian tragedy was at firft nothing but a chorus of 


fingers. Dryden. 
Si’NGINGMASTER. 7. f. [fing and mafler.] One who teaches 
to fing. 


He employed an itinerant /ingingmafler to inftruct them 
rightly in the tunes of the pfalms. Addifon’s Spe€ator. 
SINGLE. adj. [ /ingulus, Latin. } 
1. One; not double; not more than one. 
The words are clear and eafy, and their originals are of 
Jingle fignification without any ambiguity. South. 
Some were /ingle aéts, though each compleat ; 
But ev’ry act ftood ready to repeat. 
Then Thefeus join’d with bold Pirithous came, 
A fingle concord in a double name. 
High Alba, 
A lonely defart, and an empty land, 
Shall fcarce afford, for needful hours of reft, 
A fingle houfe to their benighted gueft. Addifon on Italy. 
Where the poefy or oratory fhines, a /imgle reading is not 
fufficient to fatisfy a mind that has a true tafte; nor can we 
make the fullet improvement of them without proper re- 
views. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
. Particular; individual. i 
As no fingle man is born with a right of controuling the 
opinions ot all the reft, fo the world has no title to demand 
the whole time of any particular perfon. Pope. 
If one fingle word were to exprefs but one fimple idea, and 
nothing elfe, there would be fcarce any miftake. Watts. 
3. Not compounded. 

As fimple ideas are oppofed to complex, and Jingle ideas to 
compound, fo propofitions are diftinguifhed: the Englith 
tongue has fome advantage above the learned languages, which 
have no ufual word to diftinguifh /ingle from fimple. Fats. 

4. Alone; having no companion ; having no afiftant. 
Servant of God, well haft thou fought 
The better fight, who ingle haft maintain’d 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


N 


Again{t revolted multitudes the caufe of truth. Milton. 
His wifdom fuch, 
Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 
Denham. 


Whilft Angle he ftood forth. 

In {weet poffeflion of the fairy place, 

Single and con{cious to myfelf alone, 

Of pleafures to th’ excluded world unknown. 

5. Unmarried. ' 

Is the /ingle man therefore bleffed? no: as a walled town is 
more worthier than a village, fo is the forehead of a married 
man more henourable than the bare brow of a batchelor. Sha. 

Pygmalion 

Abhorr'd all womankind, but moft a wife; 

So /ingle chofe to live, and {hunn’d to wed, 

Wel! pleas’d to want a confort of his bed. 

6. Not complicated; not duplicated. 

To make flowers double is effected by often removing them 
into new earth ; as, on the contrary, double flowers, by ne- 
glecting and not removing, prove fingle. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

7. Pure; uncorrupt; not double minded; fimple. 
fenfe. 

‘The light of ‘the body is the eye: if thine eye be /ingle, thy 
whole body fhall be full of light. Aiat. vi. 22. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


A ({criptural 
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8. That in which one is oppofed to one. 
He, when his country, threaten’d with alarms, 
Shall more than once the Punick bands affright, 
Shall kill the Gaulith king in fing/e fight. DIFU. SALT, 
To SV'NGLE. v. a. [from the adjective. J 
I. Lochufe out from among others. 
I faw him in the battle range about, 
And how he /ing‘ed Clittord forth. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Every man may have a peculiar favour, which although 
not percepti le unto man, yet fenfible unto dogs, who hereby 


can fingle out their mafter in the dark. Brown. 
Do’ft thou already /ingle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. Milton's Agoni/ies. 


Begin, aufpicious boy, to caft about 
Thy infant eyes, and with a {mile thy mother /ingle out. Dry. 
Single the lowlieft of the am’rous youth ; 
Atk for his vows, but hope not for his truth. 
2. To fequefter ; to withdraw. 

Yea fimply, faith Bafil, and univerfally, whether it be in 
works of nature, or of voluntary choice, J fee not any thing 
done as it fhould be, if it be wrought by an agent fingling it- 
felf from conforts. Hooker. 

3. To take alone. 

Many men there are, than whom nothing ts more commend- 
able when they are /ing/ed; and yet, in fociety with others, 
nonc lefs fit to anfwer the duties which are looked for at their 
hands. Hooker. 

4. To feparate. 
Hardly they heard, which by good hunters fir gled are. Sidn. 
SinGLEneEss. n. f. [from /ingle.] Simplicity ; fincerity; honeft 

plainnefs. “ 

It is not the deepnefs of their knowledge, but the /inglenc/s 
of their belief, which God accepteth. Hooker. 

SINGLY. adv. [from /fingle. } 
J. Individually ; particularly. 

If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of them is 
wholly guilty of the injuftice, and therefore bound to reflitu- 
tion finely and intirely. Taylor’s Rule of living koly. 

They tend to the perfection of human nature, and to make 
men /fingly and perfonally good, or tend to the happinefs of 
fociety. Tillt{cn's Sermons. 

2. Only; by himfelf. 
Look thee, ’tis fo ; thou /ing/y honeft man, 

Here take: the gods out of my mifery 

Have fent thee treafure. Shakef. Timen of Athens. 
3. Without partners or aflociates. 

Belinda 

Burns to encounter two advent’rous knights, 

At ombre /imgly to decide their doom. 
4. Honeftly ; fimply ; fincerely. 
SINGULAR. adj. [ fingulier, Fr. fingularis,’ Latin. ] 
1. Sing'e ; not complex ; not compound. 

That idea which reprefents one particular determinate thing 
is called a /ingular idea, whether fimple, complex, or com- 
pound. atts. 

2. {In grammar.] Exprefting only one; not plural. 

If St. Paul’s fpeaking of himfelf in the firft perfon /ingular 
has fo various meanings, his ufe of the firft perfon plural has 
a greater latitude. Locke. 

3. Particular; unexampled. 
So fingular a fadnefs 

Muft have a cafe as ftrange as the effect. Denham's Sophy. 

Doubtlefs, if you are innocent, your cafe is extremely 
hard, yet it is not Angular. Female Quixote. 

4. Having fomething not common to others. It is commonly 
ufed in a fenfe of difapprobation, whether applied to perfons 
or things. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


His zeal 
None feconded, as /ingular and rath. Milton. 
It is very commendatle to be /ingu/ar in any excellency. and 
religion is the greateft excellency : to be fingular in any thing that 
is wife and worthy is not a difparagement, but a praife. 2 skz/. 
5. Alone; that of which there is but one. 
Thefe bufts of the emperors and empreffes are all very 
fcarce, and fome of them almoft fingular'in their kind. Addt/. 
SINGULARITY. n. fi í fingularite, Fr. from fingular.] 
1. Some character or quality by which one is diftinguifhed from 
others. 
Pliny addeth this /ineularity to that foil, that the fecond year 
the very falling down of the feeds yicldeth corn. = Ka‘eigh. 
Though, according to the practice of the world, it be fin- 
‘gular for men thoroughly to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet /ingularity in this matter is a fingular commenda- 
tion of it. Tiliotfon’s Sermons, 
I took notice of this little figure for the fingrlarty of the 
inftrument: it is not unlike a violin, Addifon on ita'y. 
2. Any thing remarkable; a curiolity. 
Your gallery 
Have we pafs’d through, not without much content _ 
In many /inguiartt es 5 but we faw not 
That which my daughter came to Icok upon, 
The ftatue of her mother. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
3. Particular 


P 
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3- Particular privilege or prerogative. T 
St. Gregory, being himfelf a bifhop of Rome, and writing 
againft the title of univerfal bifhop, faith thus: none of all 
my predeceftors ever confented to ufe this ungodly title; no 
bifhop of Rome ever tovk upon him this name of fingu- 
. larity. Hooker. 
4 Charaéter or manners different from thofe of others. 
The fpir:t of /ingularity in a few ought to give place to pub- 
lick judgment. n Hooker. 
Singularity in fin puts it out of fafhion, fince to be alone in 
any practice feems to make the judgment of the world againft 
it; but the concurrence of others is a tacit approbation of 
that in which they concur. Seuth. 
To Si'NGULARIZE. V. a.. [ fe fingularifer, Fr. from fingular. ] 
To make fingle. 
SINGULARLY. adv, [from fingular.] Particularly; in a man- 
ner not common to others. 
Solitude and fingularity can neither daunt nor difgrace him, 
unlefs we could fuppofe it a difgrace to be /ingulurly good. Sout. 
S NGULT. n.f. [ fingultus, Latin.} .A figh. Spenfer. 
SINISTER. adj. [ finiffer, Latin.] 
1, Being onthe left hand; left; not right; not dexter. 
My mother’s blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this /ii/fer 
Bounds in my fire’s. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 
Captain Spurio, wich his cicatrice, an emblem of war, 
here on his /ini/fer cheek. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
But a rib, crooked by nature, Lent, as now appears, 
More to the part /imiffer from me drawn. Milton's Pa. Loft. 
The fpleen is unjuftly introduced to invigorate the /ini/ter 
fide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debi- 
litate it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
In his frniffer hand, inftead of ball, 
He plac’d a mighty mug of potent ale. Dryden. 
2. Bad; perverfe; corrupt; deviating from honefty; unfair. 
Is it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill 
men of a /ni/fer intent and purpcfe, whofe forwardnefs is not 
therefore a bridle to fuch as favour the fame caufe with a better 
cand fincere meaning. Foker. 
The duke of Clarence was foon after by fini/ler means made 
clean away. Spenfer on Ireland. 
When are there more unworthy men chofen to offices, when 
is there more ftrife and contention about elections, or when 
do partial and /inifler affe€lions more utter themfelves, than 
when an election is committed to many ? Ik hitgifte. 
He profeffes to have received no fini/fer meafure from his 
judge, but moft willingly humbles himfelf to the determina- 
tion of juftice. Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 
» Thofe may be accounted the left hands of courts; perfons 
that are full of nimble and /iniffer tricks and {fhifts, whereby 
they pervert the plain courfes of courts, and bring juftice into 
oblique lines and !abyrinths. Bacon's Effays. 
The juft perfon has given the world an affurance, by the 
conftant tenor of nis practice, that he makes a confcience of 
his ways, and that he fcorns to undermine another’s intercft 
by any finiffer or inferior arts. South, 
3: [ Sinifire, French.] Unlucky; inaufpicious. 
Tempt it again: that is thy act, or none: 
What all the feveral ills that vifit earth, 
Brought forth by night, with a /imi/er birth, 
Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 
The fword, nor furfeits, let thy fury do. 
SSYNISTROUS. adj. [ fiiffer, Latin. ] 
© wrong-headed. 
A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the moft 
finifirous and abfurd choice. Bentley. 
Sr’xisTrousry. adv. [from finifrous.] 
1. With a tendency to the left. 
Many in their infancy are /ini/froufly difpofed, and divers 
| continue all their life left-handed, and have but weak and im- 
_ = perfect ufe of the right. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Perverfely ; abfurdly. 
~ToSINK. v.n. pret //unk, anciently fank ; part. funk or funken. 
_ [yencan, Saxon; feuten, German. ] 
1. To fall down through any medium; not to {wim ; to go to 
the bottom. 
Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 
As is the oozy bottom of the fea 
With funken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. 
In with the river Jun, and with it rofe, 
Satan, involv’d in rifing mift; then fought 
Where to lie hid. Milton's Paradsfe Loft, b. ix. 


Ben. Fohn ‘on. 
Abfurd ; perverfe ; 


Shakefp. H. V. 


i He {wins or finks, or wades, or creeps or flies, Milin. 
; The pirate /nks with his ill-gotten gains, 
And nothing to.another’s ufe remains. Dryden. 


Suppofing feveral ina tempeft will rather perifh than work, 
would it not be madnefs in the reft to chufe to fink together, 
rather than do more than their fhare ? Addifon on the har, 

2. To fall gradually. 
The arrow went out at his heart, and he funt down in his 
chariot. 2 Kings ix. 24. 
3. To enter or penetrate into any body. 

David took a ftone and flang it, and fmcte the Philiftine, 

that the ftone „uné into his forehead. 1 Sa. xvii. 49. 
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4. To lofe height; to fall to a devel. 
In vain has nature form’d 
Mountains and oceans to oppole his paflage, 
He bounds o'er all, victorious in his march; 
“The Alps and Pyreneans v4 before him. 
5. To lofe or want prominence. 
What were his marks ? A lcan check, a blue eye and 
funken. Skakcjp. ds you like it. 
- Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks fhe draws; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. 
6. To be overwhelmed or deprefled. 
Our country finks beneath the yoke; 
Tt weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gafh 
Is added tə her wounds. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
They arraign’d fhal! /iné 


Addifon’s Cato. 


Dryd ne 


Beneath thy fentence - Mailtan. 
But if you this ambitious pray’r deny, 
Then let me fink beneath proud Arcite’s arms; 
And, I once dead, let him poflcfs her charms. Dryden. 
7. To be received; to be impreffed. 
Let thefe fayings fink down into your ears. Lu. ix. 44. 


Truth never finds into thefe meus minds, nor gives any 

tin¢ture to them. Locke. 
8. Lodecline; to decreafe; to decay. 

This republick has been much more powerful than it is at 
prefent, as it is ftill likelier to fink than increafe in its domi- 
nions. Addifon on Italy. 

Let not the fire fnt or flacken, but increafe. Mortimer. 

g. To fall into reft or indolence. 
W ould’ft thou have me /ink away 
In pleafinz dreams, and lofe myfelf in love, 
When every moment Cato’s life’s at ftake? Addifon’s Cato. 
10. Fo fall into any ftate worfc than the former; to tend to 
ruin. 
Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, 
A finking empire longer to fuftain. 
To SINK. wa. 
1. To put under water ; to difable from fwimming or floating. 

A {mall fleet of Englifh made an hoftile invafion, or incur- 
fion, upon their havens and roads, and fired, fun’, and carried 
away ten thoufand ton of thcir great fhipping, befides fmaller 
vellels. Bacon. 

2. To delve; to make by delving: 

At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the fields by /ink- 
ing ditches two foot deep, and in the fpace of ten years the 
ditches are digged again for iron tince produced. Boyle. 

Near Geneva are quarries of freeftone, that run under the 
lake: when the water is at loweft, they make within the bor- 
ders of it a little fquare, inclof¢d within four walls: in this 


Drydens Em 


fquare they fink a pit, and dig for freeftone. Addifon. 
3. T'o deprefs ; to degrade. 
A mighty king Iam, an earthly god ; 
J raife or fink, imprifon or fet free ; 
And life or death depends on my decree: Prior. 


Trifling painters or fculptors beltow infinite pains upon the 
moft infignificant parts of a figure, ’till they fint the grandeur 
of the whole. Pope's Effuy on Homer. 

4. To plunge into deftruction. 
Heav'n bear witnefs, 
And if I have a confcience let it fnk me, 
Ev'n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful. 
5. To make to fall. 

Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that they over- 
turn and fling down fome betore ftanding, and undermine 
others, /inking them into the abyfs. Weodward. 

6. To bring low; todiminifh in quantity. 
When on the banks of an unlook’d-for ftream, 

You funk the river with repeated draughts, 

Who was the laft in all your hoft that thirfted ? 

7. To crufh; to overbear; to deprefs. 

That He€tor was in certainty of death, and depreffed with 
the confcience of an ill caufe: if you will not grant the firft of 
thefe will /ink the fpirit of a hero, you'll at leait allow the fe- 
cond may. Pope. 

8. To lelen; to diminith. 

‘They catch at all opportunitics of ruining our trade, and 
Ju:king the figure which we make. Addijon on the Var. 

I mean not that we fhould fink our figure out of covetouf- 
nefs, and deny ourfelves the proper conveniences of our {ta- 
tion, only that we may lay up a fuperfluous treafure. Rogers, 

g. To make to decline. 
Thy cruel and unnatural luft of power 

Has funk thy father more than all his years, 

And made him wither ina green old age. 

To labour for a funk corrupted ftate. 
10. To fupprefs; to conceal; to intervert. 
If fent with ready money to buy any thing, and you happen 
to be out of pocket, fink tie money, and take up the goods 
4 Q0ACSO up 7 Swift's Ruies io Servants. 
SINK. ». f. [yinc, Saxon. ] - 
1. A drain; a jakes. 
Should by the cormorant telly be reftrain’d, 
Who is the finiko th’ body. Stake/p. Cor-clanus. 
Bad 


Shakefpeare. 


Addifon, 


Rewe. 
Lyttleton. 
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Bad humours gather to a bile, or as divers kennels flow to 
one fink, fo in fhort time their numbers increafed. Hayward. 


Gather more filth than any fink in town. Granville. ` 
Returning home at night, you'll find the fnk 
Strike your offended fenfe with double ftink. Swift. 


2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 
What fink of monfters, wretches of loft minds, 

Mad after change, and defperate in their ftates, 

Wearied and gall’d with their neceffities, 

Durft have thought it? Ben. Fohnfon’s Catiline. 

Our foul, whofe country’s heav’n and God her father, 

Into this world, corruption’s fink, is fent ; 

Yet fo much in her travail fhe doth gather, 

That fhe returns home wifer than fhe went. 

Si/NveEss. adj. [from /iz.] Exempt from fin. 
Led on, yet finlefs, with defire to know, 
What nearer might concern him, how this world 
Of heav’n, and earth confpicuous, firft began. 
At that tafted fruit, 

The fun, as from ‘Thyeftcan banquet, turn’d 

His courfe; elfe how had the world 

Inhabited, though /in/e/s, more than now 

Avoided pinching cold, and fcorching heat ? 

Infernal ghofts and hellith furies round 

Environ’d thee; fome howl’d, fome yell’d, fome fhriek’d, 

Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 

Satt’{t unappal’d in calm and finlef; peace. 

No thoughts like mine his /in’e/s foul profane, 

Obfervant of the right. Dryden s Ovid. 

Did God, indeed, infit on a finlefs and unerring obfervance 
of all this multiplicity of duties; had the Chriftian difpenfa- 
tion provided no remedy for our lapfes, we might cry out with 
Balaam, Alas! who fhould live, if God did this? — Rogers. 

SrniessNess. 7. j. [from /inle/s ] Exemption from fin. 

We may the lefs admire at his gracious condefcenfions to 
thofe, the finlef{ne/s of whofe condition will keep them from 
turning his vouch(afements into any thing but occafions of joy 
and gratitude. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

SYNNER. n. fe [from fin.] 
I. Oe at enmity with God; one not truly or religioufly 
ood. 

Let the holdeft finner take this one confideration along with 
him, when he is going to fin, that whether the fin he is about 
to act ever comes to be pardoned or no, yet, as foon as it is 
acted, it quite turns the balance, puts his falvation upon the 
venture, and makes it ten to one odds againft him. South, 

2. An offender ; a criminal. 
_  Here’s that which is too weak to be a faner, honeft water, 
which ne’er left man 7’ th’ mire. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
Over the guilty then the fury fhakes 
The founding whip, and brandifhes her fnakes, 
And the pale finner with her fitters takes. Drydens Æn. 3 
Thither, where finners may have reft, I go, 


Donne. 


Milton, 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Where flames refin’d in breafts feraphick glow. Pope. 
Whether the charmer finner it or faint it, 
If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. Pope. 


S\’NOFFERING. 1. f. [fin and offering.) An expiation or facri- 
fice for fin. 
’ The flefh of the bullock fhalt thou burn without the camp: 
it is a finoffering. Ex. XXİX. 14. 
SI'NOPER, or Siuople. n.f. A fpecies of earth; ruddle. Ain/. 
To S!NUATE. v.a. [ fino, Latin.] To bend in and out. 

Another was very perfect, fomewhat lefs with the margin, 

and more /inuated. Woodward on Fojfils. 
Sinva‘TIon. 7. jJ. [from finuate.] A tending in and out. 

The human brain is, in proportion to the body, much larger 
than the brains of brutes, in proportion to their bodies, and 
fuller of anfra¢lus, or finuations. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Si’nuous. adj. [ finueux, French, from finus, Latin.] Bending 
in and out. 

Try with what difadvantage the voice will be carried in an 
horn, which is a line arched; or in a trumpet, which is a line 
retorted ; or in fome pipe that were /imuoxs. Bacon. 

Thefe, as a line, thcir long dimenfion drew, 

Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

In the dilleGiions of horfes, in the concave or /inuous part of 
the liver, whereat the gall is ufually feated in quadrupeds, I 
difcover an hollow, long, and membranous fubftance. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
SINUS. n.f. [ Latin. J 
1. A bay of the fea; an opening of the land. 

Plato fuppofeth his Atlantis to have funk all into the fea: 
whether that be true or no, I do not think it impofhble that 
fome arms of the fea, or finus’s, might have had fuch an ori- 

_ gival. Burnet's Theiry of the Earth. 
2. Any fold or opening, 
To SIP. v. a. [yapan, Saxon ; /ippen, Dutch.] 

t. To drink by fmall draughts; to take at one appofition 


of the cup to the mouth no more than the mouth will 
contain. 


Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 


And fp with nymphs their elemental tea. Pore. 
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2. Todrink in fmall quantities. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage ; 
The hairy gown and mofly cell, 
Where I may fit and rightly fpell 
Of ev’ry ftar that heav’n doth fhew, 


And every herb that fips the dew. Milton. 
3. To drink out of. 
The winged nation o'er the foreft flies : 
Then ftooping on the meads and leafy bow’rs, 
They fkim the floods and /ip the purple flow’rs. Dryden. 


To Sip. v. n. To drink a fmall quantity. 
She rais’d it to her mouth with fober grace 5 
Then /ipping, offer’d to the next. Drydens En. 
Sip. n. f. [from the verb.} A fmall draught; as much as the 
mouth will hold. 
Her face o’ fire 
With labour, and the thing fhe took to quench it 
She would to each one fp. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
One fp of this 
Will bathe the drooping fpirits in delight, 
Beyond the blifs of dreams. Miltsn. 
SYPHON. n f. [ciQov; fipho, Lat. siphon, Fr.] A pipe through 
‘which liquors are conveyed. 
Beneath th’ inceflant weeping of thefe drains 
I fee the rocky /iphons ftretch’d immenfe, 
The mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk, ` 
Of ftiff compacted clay. Thimfon's Autumn: 
SI'PPER. n.f. [from fp.] One that fips. 
Sr'PPET. n.f. [from fip.] A fmall fop. Ag 
Sir. 2. f. [ fire, Fr. feignior, Ital. fenor, Spanith 5 fenior, Latin. } 
1. The word of refpeét in compellation. 
Speak on, /ir, 
I dare your worft objections: if I blufh, 
It is to fee a nobleman want manners. 
But, firs, be fudden in the execution ; 
Withal obdurate; do not let him plead. 
Sir king, 
This man is better than the man he flew. Shakefpeare. 
At a banquet the ambaflador defired the wife men to deliver 
every one of them fome fentence or parable, that he might re- 
port to his king, which they did: only one was filent, which 
the ambaflador perceiving, faid to him, /r, let it not difpleafe 
you; why do not you fay fomewhat that I may report? He 
anfwered, report to your lord, that there are that can hold their 
peace. Bacon s Apophthegms. 
2. The title of a knight or baronet. This word was anciently 
fo much held effential, that the Jews in their addreffes exprefled 
it in Hebrew characters. 
Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal in the 
active part. Bacon's War with Spain. — 
The court forfakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. Pope: 
3. It is fometimes ufed for man. 
I have adventur’d 
To try your taking of a falfe report, which hath 
Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment, 
In the election of a fir fo rare. Shakefp. Cysabeline. 
4. A title given to the loin of beef, which one of our kings 
knighted in a fit of good humour. 
He loft his roaft-beef ftomach, not being able to touch a 
Jir-loin which was ferved up. Addifon. 
And the ftrong table groans 
Beneath the fmoaking /ir-loin, ftretch’d immenfe 
From fide to fide. Thom/fon's Autumn. 
It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a fpit which is ftrong 
enough to turn a /rr-loin of beef, fhould not be able to turn a 
lark. Swift. 
Sire. n. f. (fire, French; fenior, Latin.] 
1. A father, in poetry. 
He, but a duke, would have his fon a king, 
And raife his ifue like a loving fire. ` Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Cowards father cowards, and bafe things fire the bafe. Shak. 
A virgin is his mother, but his fire 
The pow’r of the Moft High. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
And now I leave the true and juft fupports 
Of legal princes and of honeft courts, 
Whofe fires, great part’ners in my father’s cares, 
Saluted their young king at Hebron crown’d. 
Whether his hoary fire he fpies, 
While thoufand grateful thoughts arife, 
Or meets his fpoufe’s fender eye. Popes Chorus to Brutus. 
2. It is ufed in common fpeech of beafts: as, the horfe had a 
good fire, but a bad dam. 3 
3. Ít is ufed in compofition: as, grand-fire, great-grand-/ire. 
SYREN. n. f. [Latin.] A goddefs who enticed men by finging, 
and devoured them; any mifchievous enticer. 
Oh train me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy fifter’s flood of tears: 
Sing, firer, to thyfelf, and I will dote; | 
Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a-bed I’ll take thce, and there lie. Shake/peare. 
Srrvasis. n. fo [oigiacis.) An inflammation of the brain 
and its mtmbrane, through an exceffive heat of the fiy Dia. 
I PRIUS. 


Shakefp. H. VIIL 
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SIRIUS. n. f. {Latin.] The dogftar. 
Xa ET Si Pey fyrus ventus, Latin.) The fouth-eaft 
or Syrian wind. 
“Forth ruth the levant and the poncnt winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noife, ' 
Sirocco and Lidecchio. Milton. 
Sr'rran. n fr [jis ba! Minfhew.] A compellation of re- 
proach and infult. 
Go, firra’, to my cell; 
Take with you your companions: as you look 
Tohave my pardon, trim it handfomely. Shake/: Tempe/t. 
Sirrab, ‘Vhere’s no room for faith, troth, or honefty in 
this boiom of thine. Shakefpeare’s Henry lV. 
It runs in the blood of your whole race, /irrah, to hate 


our family. L’Efirange. 
Guefs how the goddefs greets her fon, ; 
Come hither, frrah; no, begone. Prior. 


S’ror. } n. f. [Arabick] The juice of vegetables boiled 
Sraup. § with fugar. 
Shal! I, whofe ears her mournful words did feize, 
Her words in firup laid of fweeteft breath, 
Relent, Sidney. 
Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowfy /i-ups of the world 
Shall ever med’cine thee to that fweet fleep, 
Which thou owed’ft yefterday. Shakefpcare’s Othello, 
And firft, behold this cordial jalap here, 
T hat flames and dances in his cryftal bounds, 
With fpirits of balm, and fragrant /yrops mixt. Miltsn. 
Thofe expreffed juices contain the true cflential falt of 
the plant; for if they be boiled into the confiftence of a /y- 
rup, and fet in a cool place, the effential falt of the plant 
will fhoot upon the fides of the veffels. Arbuthnot. 
SrRuPeED. adj. [from firup.] Sweet, like firup; bedewed with 
ECCS; 
Yet when there haps a honey fall, 
We'll lick the /yrupt leaves : 
And tell the bees that their’s is gall. Drayton's 9. of Cynthia. 
SYRUPY. adj. [from firup.] Refembling firup. 


Apples are of a /irupy tenacious nature. Mortimer. 
Sisz. 2./ [contracted from affze. ] 
You faid, if I returned next fize in lent, 
I fhould be in remitter of your grace. Donne. 


Siskin. n- f. A bird; a green finch. 

SisTER. n. f- ypeoyten, Saxon; zu/fer, Dutch ] 

1. A woman born of the fame parents ; correlative to brother. 
Her fifier began to fcold. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

Thave faid to corruption, thou art my father: to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my ffer. Fob. xvii. 14. 

2. One of the fame faith; achriftian. One ofthe fame nature, 
human being. 

If a brother or /i/fer be naked, and deftitute of food, and 
you fay unto them, depart in peace, be you warmed and fil- 
led: notwithftanding you give them not thofe things which 
are needful to the body, what doth it profit? ‘famesii. 15. 

3. A woman of the fame kind. 
He chid the fiers, 
And bade them fpeak to him. Shakeffeare’s Macbeth. 
4. One of the fame kind ; one of the fame office. 
The women, who would rather wreft the laws, 

Than let a /i/fer- plaintiff lofe the caufe, 

As judges on the bench more gracious are, 

And more attent to brothers of the bar, 

Cry’d one and all, the fuppliant fhould have right : 


And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. Dryden. 
There grew two olives, clofeft of the grove, 

With roots entwin’d, and branches interwove : 

Alike their Ieaves, but not alike they fmil'd 

With fifer-fruits: one fertile, one was wild. Pope. 


Srsrer tn law. n. f. A hufband or wife's fifter, 
Thy ffer in law is gone back unto her peuple: return thou 
after thy ffer in law. Ruth i. 15. 
Si'sTERHOOD. n.f. [from fier. ] 
1. The office or cuty of a fifter. 
She abhorr’d 
Her proper blood, and left to do the part 
Of ffterhood, to do that of a wife. Daniel's Civil War. 
2. A fet of fifters. 
ap A number of women of the fame order. 
I fpeak, 
Withing a more ftrict reftraint 
Upon the Jifterhood, the votarifts of Saint Clare. NM akefp. 
A woman who flourifbes in her innocence, amid{t that 
fpite and rancour which prevails among her exafperated /i/er- 
hood, appears more amiable. Addifou's Freeholder. 
Si’sreriy. adj. [trom //er. } Like a fitter ; becoming a 
fifter. 
After much debatement, 
My /ierly remorfe confutes mine honour, 
And Í did yield to him. Shate/peare. 
To Sit. v. n. preterite; Í fut. [ fitan, Gothick; yiccan, Sax. 
Jetten, Dutch. } 


SIT 


1. To reft upon the buttocks. 
There were ftays on each fide of the fitting place. 1 Chron. 
He fat for alms at the beautiful gate. Afs iii. 10. 
Their wives do fit befide them carding wool. May's Virgil. 
Aloft in awful ftate, 
The godlike hero fat 
On his imperial throne. 
2. To perch. 
All new fafhions be pleafant tome 
I will have them whether I thrive or thee, 
Now I ama frifker, all men on me look, 
What fhould I do but fit cock on the hoop? 
What do I care if all the worid me fail, 
I will have a garment reach to my tail. 
3. To be in a ftate of reft, or idlenefs. 
Shall your brethren go to war, and fhall ye ft here? Num. 
Why /it we here each other viewing idly. Milon. 
4. To be in any local pofition. 
I fhould be fill 
Plucking the grafs to know where fits the wind : ;, 
Peering in maps for ports. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Thole 
Appointed to /it there had left their charge. Mitton. 
The fhips are ready, and the wind fits faire 4. Philips. 
5. To reft as a weight or burthen. 
Your brother's death fits at your heart. Shakefpeare. 
When God lets loofe upon us a ficknefs, if we fear to die, 
then the calamity fits heavy on us. Taylor. 
To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only galls our fores, 
and makes the burden that is upon us Jt more uneafy. Tillot/on. 
Fear, the laft of ills, remain’d behind, 
And horrour, heavy fat on every mind. Dryden. 
Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the prefent 
evil, as the firft neceflary condition to our happinefs. No- 
thing, as we paffionately think, can equal the uneafinefs that 


Dryden. 


Bourd. 


Jits fo heavy upon us. Locke. 
6. To fettle; to abide. 
That this new comer fhame, 
There fit not and reproach us. Milton. 


When Thetis blufh’d, in purple not lsr own, 

And from her face the breathing winds were blown ; 

A fudden filence fate upon the fea, 

And {weeping oars, with ftruggling, urg’d their way. Dryd. 

He to the void advanc’d his pace, 

Pale horrour fat on each Arcadian face. 

7. To brood; to incubate. 

As the partridge /itteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not, fo 
he that gctteth riches not by right, fhall leave them in the 
mid{ft of his days. Jer. xvii TT. 

The egg laid and fever’d from the body of the hen, hath 
no more nourifhment from the hen; but only a quickening 
heat when fhe fitteth. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

She miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and /ifs upon it in 
the fame manner, Addifon. 

8. To be adjufted; to be with refpect to fitnefs or unfitnefs, 
decorum or indecorum. 
This new and gorgeous garment, majefty, 

Sits not fo eafy on me as you think. 

Heav’n knows, 

By what by-paths, and indirect crook’d ways 

I met this crown; and I myf{elf know well, 

How troublefume it fate upon my head ; 

To thee it fhall defcend with better quiet. Shake/peare. 

Your preferring that to all other confiderations does, in the 
eyes of all men, fit well upon you. Locke. 

g. To be placed in order to be painted. 

One is under no more obligation to extol every thing he 
finds in the author he tranflates, than a painter is to make 
every face that fits to him handfome. Garth. 

10. To be in any fituation or condition. 

As a farmer cannot hulband his ground fo well, if he /t at 
a great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive his trade fo well, 
if he fit at great ufury. Bacon. 

Suppofe all the church-Jands were thrown up to the laity ; 
would the tenants fit eafier in their rents than now? Swift. 

11. To be fixed, as an affembly ; 
12. To be placed at the table. 

Whether is greater he that /it/eth at meat, or he that ferv- 

eth? Luke xxii, 27. 

13. To exercife authority. 

The judgment fhall fi, and take away his dominion. Dan. 

Afles are ye that fit in judgment. Judges v. 10. 
Down to the golden Cherfonefe, or where 

The Perfian in Echatan /ate. Milton. 

One council Ats upon life and death, the other is for taxes, 
and a third for the diftributions of juftice. Addilens 

Affert, ye fair ones, who in judgment Js 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. 

Ig. To be in any foicmn affembly as a member. 

l hi ce hundred and twenty men /at in council daily. 1 Aac. 

15. To str down, Drwn is little more than emphatical. 

Co and ft diwn to meat, Luke xvit. 7. 

mak Whea 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Rowe. 


SLT 


When we fit diwn to our meal, we need not fufpeé& the 
intrufion of armed uninvited guefts. Decay of Piety. 
16, To Sit down. ‘To begin a fiege. i 
Nor would the enemy have fate down before it, till they 
had done their bufinefs in all other places. Clarendon. 
17. To Sir down. To reft; to ceafe fatisfied. 
Here we cannot fit down, but ftill proceed in our fearch, 
and look higher for a fupport. Rogers. 
18. To Sir down. To fettle; to fix abode. 
From befides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and Getes fat 
down. Spenjer. 
10. To Sit out. To be without engagement or employment. 
5 They are glad, rather than fft out, to play very fmall 
game, and to make ufe of arguments, fuch as will not prove 
a bare incxpediency. Bp. Sanderfon’s Judgment, 
20. To Sit up. To rife from lying to fitting. 
He that was dead, fat up, and began to fpeak. 
21. ToSit up. To watch; not to go to bed. 
Be courtly, 
And entertain, and feaft, /it up, and revel ; 
Call all the great, the fair and fpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a fafhion 
Of freedom. Ben. Jobnfon. 
Some fit up late at winter-fires, and fit 
‘Their fharp- edg’d tools. May. 
Moft children fhorten that time by fitting up with the com- 
pany at night. Locke. 
To SIT. v.a. 
1. To keep the feat upon. 
Hardly the mufe can ft the head-ftrong horfe, 
Nor would fhe, if fhe could, check his impetuous force. Prior. 
2. [Wher the reciprocal pronoun follows /it, it feems to be an 
active verb.] To place on a feat. 
The happieft youth viewing his progrefs through, 
What perils paft, what crofles to enfue, 
Would fhut the book, and fit him down and die. Shake/p. 
He came to vifit us, and calling for a chair, fat him down, 


Luke Vii. 


and we fat down with him. Bacon. 
‘Thus fenc’d, a 
But not at reft or eafe of mind, 
Ailton. 


‘They fat them down to weep. 
3. To be f{ettled to do bufinefs. 
The court was fat before fir Roger came, but the juftices 
made room for the old knight at the head of them. Addifon, 
Sire. nf. [ fitus, Latin.] 
1. Situation ; local pofition. 
The city felf he ftrongly fortifies, 
Three fides by /iteit well defenced has. Fairfax. 
Manifold ftreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fo many 
chains, environed the fame /te and temple. Bacon. 
If we confider the heart in its conftituent parts, we fhall 
find nothing fingular, but what is in any mufcle. "Tis only 
the fite and pofture of thcir feveral parts that give it the form 


and functions of a heart. Bentley. 
Before my view appear’d a ftructure fair, 
Its /ite uncertain if on earth or air. Pope. 


2. It is taken by Thom/on for pofture, or fituation of a thing 
with refpect to itfelf: but improperly. 
And leaves the femblance of a lover fix’d 
In melancholy fite, with head declin’d, 
And love-dejected cyes. 
S’trast. n. f. [ fit and fof] 
A hard knob growing under the faddle. Farrir’s Did. 
Sir. adv. [yrSe, Saxon.] Since; feeing that. Obfolete. 
What ceremony of odours ufed about the bodies of the 
dead! after which cuftom notwithftanding, /ith it was their 
cuftom, our Lord was contented that his own moit precious 
blood fhould be intombed. Hooker. 
Not I, my lord; fth true nobility 
Warrants thefe words in princely courtefie. 
I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
TIl love no friend, fith love breeds fuch offence. Shake/p. 
SITHE. 2. f. [yrSe, Saxon. ‘This word is very varioufly writ- 
ten by authors: I have chofen the orthography which is at 
once moft fimple and moft agreeable to etymology. ] 
inftrument of mowing ; a crooked blade joined at right angles 
to a long pole. 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live reciftred upon our brazen tombs ; 
And then grace us in the difgrace of death: 
When, fpight of cormorant-devouring time, 
Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which fhall "bate his /eythe’s keen edge ; 
And make us heirs of all eternity. Shakefpeare. 
“I ime is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gardens, and other 
places, an oldman, bald, winged with a fie, and an hour- 
glafs. Peacham on Drawing. 
There rude impetuous rage does ftorm and fret; 
And there, as matter of this murd’ring brood, 
Swinging a huge /cithe, ftands impartial death, 


Thomfin’s Spring. 


Shake/peare. 


With endlefs bulinefs almoft out of breath. Crafhaw. 
The milk-maid fingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his /cithe. Milton. 


“Phe: 
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The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 

But ufelefs lances into /ythes fhall bend, 

And the broad faulchion in a plough-fhare end. Popes 
Grav’d o’er their feats the form of time was found, 


His fcythe revers’d, and both his pinions bound, Pope. 
But, Stella, fay, what evil tongue 

Reports you are no longer young? 

That time fits with his /ythe to mow 

Where erft fat Cupid with his bow. Swift. 


Echo no more returns the chearful found 
Of fharpening /cythe. Thomfon’s Summer. 
Sr’rHeENcE. adv. [Now contracted to Jince. See Since.) Since5 
in latter times. 
This over-running and wafting of the realm was the begin- 
ning of all the other evils which /ithence have afflicted that 
land. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 


Sites. n.f: Times. Spenfer. 
Si’rHNESs, adv. Since. Spenjer. 
SirTeR. 2. f. [from fit] 
1. One that fits. 
The Turks are great fitters, and feldom walk; whereby 
they fweat lefs, and need bathing more. Bacon. 
2. A bird that broods. 
The oldeft hens are reckoned the beft /it/ers ; and the young- 
eft the beft layers. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
SrrTine. n. f. [from ft.) 
1. The pofture of fitting on a feat. 
2. The aé& of refting on a feat. 
Thou knoweft my down-/itting and mine up rifing. P/al. 
3. A time at which one exhibits himfelf to a painter. 
Few good pi€tures have been finifhed at one fitting; nei- 


ther can a good play be produced at a heat. Dryden. 
4. A meeting of an affembly. 
I'll write you down ; 
The which fhall point you forth at every fitting, 
What you muft fay. Shake/peare: 


I wifh it may be at that /tsing concluded, unlefs the ne- 

ceffity of the time prefs it. Bacon. 
5. A courfe of ftudy unintermitted, 

For the underftanding of any one of St, Paul’s epiftles, I 

read it all through at one /itting. Locke. 
6. A time for which one fits without rifing. 
What more than madnefs reigns, 

When one fhort fitting many hundred drains, 

And not enough is left him to fupply 

Board-wages, or a footman’s livery. 

. Incubation. 

Whilft the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird takes 
his ftand upon a neighbouring bough, and amufes her with 
his fongs during the whole time of her fitting. Addifon. 

Si’TuATE. part. adj. [from fitus, Latin.] 
r. Placed with refpect to any thing elfe. 

He was refolved to chufe a war, rather than to have Bre- 
tagne carried by France, being fo great and opulent a duchy, 
and fituate fo opportunely to annoy England. Bacon. 

Within a trading town they long abide, 

Full fairly /ituate on a haven’s fide. Drydens Nun's Prieft. 

The eye is a part fo artificially compofed, and commodi- 
oufly fituate, as nothing can be contrived better for ufe, orna- 
ment, or fecurity. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Placed; confifting. 
Earth hath this variety from heav’n, 
Of pleafure /ituate in hill and dale. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 
Sirua’tion. n. f. [from fituate; fituation, French.) 
1. Local refpe€t ; pofition. 

Prince Cefarini has a palace in a pleafant /ituation, and 

fet off with many beautiful walks. Addifon’s Italy. 
2. Condition; ftate. 

Though this is a /ituation of the greateft eafe and tranquilli- 
ty in human life, yet this is by no means fit to be the fubject 
of all men’s petitions to God. Roger’s Sermons. 

Six. n.f. (fix, French.] Twice three; one more than five. 

No incident in the piece or play but muft carry on the 
main defign; all things elfe are like fix fingers to the hand, 
when nature can do her work with five. Dryden. . 

That of fix hath many refpects in it, not only for the 
days of the creation, but its natural confideration, as being a 
perfect number. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Sıx and feven. n. f. To be at fix and feven, is to be ina {tate of 
diforder and confufion. 
Al is uneven, ? 

And every thing is lett at fix and feven. Shake/peare. 

In 1588, there fat in the fee of Rome a fierce thundring 
friar, that would fet all at fix and feven, or at fix and five, if 
you allude to his name. : Bacen. 

What blinder bargain e’re was driv’n, 


Dryden. 


Or wager laid at fix and feven, Hudibras. 
John once, turned his mother out of doors, to his great 
Arbuthnot. 


forrow ; for his affairs went on at fixes and fevens. 
The goddefs would no longer wait; 
But raifing from her chair of ftate, 
Left all below at fix and feven, 


Harnefs’d her doves and flew to heav’n. Seifi, 
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Sixpence. n. f. [fix and pence.] A coin; half a fhilling: 
Where have you Icft the moncy that I gave you? 


Oh !—/ixpence that I had. Shake/peare. 
The wifeft man might blufh, 
If D—lov’d fixpence morc than he. Pote. 


Stxsco/ne. adj. [fix and feore.] Six times twenty. 

Sixfe:re and five miles it containcth in circuit. Sandys. 

The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds thereof with- 
in this lalt /ixferre years, much more than the Ottomans. Bacon. 

SIxTEE‘N. adj. [prxtyne, Saxon.] Six and ten. 
I have been begging /rvteen vears in court. Shake/peare. 

It returned the voite thirteen times ; and I have heard of 
others that it would return /iateen times. Bacon. 

If men lived but twenty years, we fhould be fatisfied if they 
died about /ixten or eighteen. Taylor. 

Si/xTEENTH. adj. [pixecopa, Saxon.] The fixth after the tenth ; 
the ordinal of fixteen. 

The firit lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the /ixteenth to Im- 
mer. 1 Chron, xxiv. 14. 

SixtH. adi. [yixza, Saxon] The firft after the fifth; the 
ordinal of {ix. 
You are more clement than vile men, 

Who of their broken debtors take 

A fixth, letting them thrive again. Shake/peare. 

There fucceeded to the kingdom of England James the 
Sixth, then king of Scotland. Bacon. 

SıxTH. n. f. [from the adje&ive.] A fixth part. 

Only the other half would have been a tolerable feat for 
rational creatures, and five /ixths of the whole globe would 
have been rendered ufelefs. Cheyne’s Philof: Principles. 

SUxTHLy. adv. [from fix.] Inthe fixth place. 

Siathly, living creatures have more diverfity of organs than 
© plants. Bacon. 
SYXTIETH. adj. yixtcoxopa, Saxon.] The tenth fix times 

repeated ; the ordinal of fixty. 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three foot diameter, 
and the time of onc entire circulation of it the’/ixti-th part of 

=a minute, in a whole day there will be but 86400 fuch 
parts. Digby on Bodies. 
S’xty. adi. [yixc1z, Saxon.] Six times ten. 

When the boats.were come within /ixty yards of the pil- 
Jar, they found themfelves all bound, and could go no far- 
ther. Bacon. 

Of which 7 times 9, or the year 63, is conceived to carry 
with it the moft confiderable fatality. Brewn’s Vulg. Errours. 

Size. 2. f. [perhaps rather cife, from incifa, Latin; or from 
alife, French } Bulk; quantity of fu,eificies; comparative 
magnitude. 

I ever narrified my friends, 

With all the /ze that verity 

Would withcut lapfing fuffer. Shakefpeare’s Corislanus. 

If any decayed fhip be new made, it is more fit to make her 


a fize lefs than bigger. Raleizh, 
The diftance judg’d for fhot of ev'ry fiz» 
The linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. Dryden. 


Obj&ts near our view are thought greater than thofe of a 


larger /ize, that are more remote. Locke. 
The martial goddefs, 
Like thee, Telemachu:, in voce and fize, 
With fpeed divine, from ftreet to ftreet fhe flies ; 
She bids the mariners prepare to ftand. Pope's Odyffey. 


2. [Afje, old French.] A fettled quantity. In the following’ 
paflage it feems to fignify the allowance of the table: whence 
they fay a fizer at Cambridge. 

"Tis notin thee 
Tocut off my train, to fcant my izes, 
And, in conclufion, to oppofe the bolt 
Againft my coming in. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
3- Figurative bulk ; condition. 
This agrees too in t!.e contempt of men of a lefs fize and 
quality. L’Eftrange. 
They do not confider the difference between elaborate dif- 
couries, delivered to princes or parliaments, and a plain fer- 
mon, intended for the middling or lower jize of people. 


i Swift. 
4. [Si/a, Italian.) Any vifcous or glutinous fubftance. 
To Size. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
7- To adjuft, or arrange according to fize. 
The foxes weigh the geefe they carry, 
And ere thcy venture on a ftream, 
Know how to fize themfclves and them. Hudibras. 


Two troops fo match’d were never to be found, 
Such bodies built for ftrength, of equal age, 
In ftature fiz'd. Dryden's Knights Tale. 
2. [Fromaffife.} To fettle; to fix. 
There was a ftacute for difperfing the ftandard of the ex- 
‘chequer throughout England; thereby to fize weights and 
meafures. Bacons Henry VII. 
3- To cover with glutinous matter; to befmear with fize. 
SrzED. adj. [from fize.] Having a particular magnitude. 
What my love is, proof hath made you know, 
And as my love is fiz'd, my fear is fo. Shakefpeare. 
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That will be a great horfe to a Welfhman, which is but a 
{mall one to a Fleming; having, from the different breed 
of their countries, taken feveral fized ideas, to which they 
compare their great and their little. Locke. 

SYZEABLF. «dj. [from fize.] Reafonably buly. : 

He fhould be purged. fweated, vomited, and ftarved, till 

he come to a fizeoble bulk. A buthnct. 
Sizer. or Servitor. n. f. A certain rank of ftudents in the uni- 
verfities. 

They make a fcramble for degree: 
Ma%-re of ail forts and of all ages, 
Keepers, fub ers, lackeys, pages. 

Sr’zens. 2. J: See Scissars. 

A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 

An apron and fzers for heid and for taile. 
Syziness. n. f. [from fizy.] Glutinoufnels; vifcofity. 

In rheumatifms, the /z/n-/s palles off thick contents in the 
urine, or gl. tinous fweats. Flyer on the Humours. 

Cold is capable of producing a /izine/s and vifcofity in the 
blood. Arbuthnot. 

Sv'zy. adj. [from fize.] Vifcous; glutinous. 
The blood is fizy, the alkalefcent falts in the ferum produ- 
cing coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
SKA'DDLE. n. f. [rceaðniyre, Saxon ] Hurt; damage. Dic. 
SKa'pDons. x. jJ. The embryos of bees. Bailey. 
SKEIN. n. j. [efcaigne, French.} A knot of thread or filk 
wound and doubled. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle immaterial frein 
of fley’d filk, thou taffel of a prodigal’s purfe ? Shake/p. 

Gur flile fhould be like a kein of filk, to be found by the 
right thread, not ravell’d or perplexed. Then all is a knot, 
a heap. Een. “Fobnfon. 

Bcfides, fo lazy a brain as mine is, grows foon weary when 
it has fo entangled a /k.in as this to unwind. Digby. 

SKAINSMATE. # f. [Í fuppofe from fain, or fkean, a knife, 
and mate, a mefimate.] It is remarkable that zmes, Dutch, 
is a knife. 
Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills ; 
I am none of his /Rain/mates. Shake/peare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
SKATE. n. J. [pceaoda, Saxon.] 
1. A flat fea fith. 
2. A fort of fhoe armed with iron, for fliding on the ice: 
They fweep 

On founding feates a thoufand different ways, 

In circling poife fwift as the winds. Thomfon. 
SKEAN. n.f. | Trifh and Erfe; pagene, Saxon.] A fhort {word; 

a knife. 

Any difpofed to do mifchief, may under his mantle privily 
carry his head-piece, /kean, or piftol, to be always ready. “pen/er. 

‘The Irifb did not fail in courage or fiercenefs, but being 
only armed with darts and /keines, it was rather an execution 
than a fight upon them. Bacin’s Henry VII. 

SKEG a.f. A wild plum, 
SKEGGER. n f 

Little falmons called /keggers, are bred of fuch fick falmon 
that might not go to the fea, and though they abound. yet 
never thrive to any bignefs, Waiton’s Angler. 

SKELETON. n. f. (cxesos, Greek. ] 
1. [In anatomy.] The bones of the body preferved together 
as much as can be in their natural fituation. Quincey. 

When rattling bones together fly, 

From the four corners of the fky ; 

When finews o'er the /Reletons are fpread, 

‘I hofe cloth’d with flefh, and life infpires the dead. Dryden. 

A fkeleton, in outward figure, 

His meagre corps, though full of vigour, f 

Would hale behind him were it bigger. Swift. 

2. The compages of the principal parts. 

‘The great ftructure itfelf, and its great integrals, the hea- 
venly and elementary bodies, are framed in fuch a Pofition 
and fituation, the great /Rele‘on of the world. Hale, 

The fchemes of any of the arts or fciences may be ana- 
lyzed in a fort of Jkeleton, and reprefented upon tables, with 
the various dependencies of their feveral parts. Watts. 

Ske’LLuM. nf. [fkelm, German.] A villain; a fcoundrel. Skin. 

SKEP. 1. j. [pceppen, lower Saxon, to draw.] 

I. Skep is a fort of bafket, narrow at the bottom, and wide 
at the top to fetch corn in. 

A pitchforke, a doongforke, feeve, /Rep, and a bin. Tuffer, 

2. In Scotland, the repofitories where the bees lay their ho- 
ney is ftil called Jkep. 

Sx'Eprick. n f. [oxtmloua, Gr. fceptique, French.] One who 
doubts, or pretends to doubt of every thing. 

Bring the caufe unto the bar; whofe authority none mutt 
difclaim, and a of all thofe /cepticks in religion. Dec. of Piety. 

urve 

Nature’s extended task then Seepticks fay, 

In this wide field of wonders can you find 

No art. Blackmore. 

With too much knowledge for the fcepticks fide, 


Bp. Cor lit. 


Tuffer. 


With too much weaknefs for the ftoicks pride, 


Man hangs between, Pope's Effay on Man. 
The 


The dogmatift is fure of every thing, and the /ceptict be- 

lieves nothing. Weatts’s Logick. 

SKEPTICAL. adj. [from steptick.] Doubtful; pretending to 
univerfal doubt. 

May the Father of mercies confirm the feeptical and wa- 
vering minds, and fo prevent us that ftand faft, in all our do- 
ings, and further us with his continual help. Bentley. 

SKE'PTICISM. n.f. [ /ceptici/me, French, from /ceptick.] Univer- 
fal doubt; pretence or profeffion of univerfal doubt. 

I laid by my natural diffidence and /ceptici/m for a while, to 
take up that dogmatick way. Dryden. 

Sxercu. n.f. [ fchedula, Latin.) Anoutline ; a rough draught ; 


a firk plan. 
I fhal] not attempt a character of his prefent majelty, hav- 


ing already given an imperfect ketch of it. Addt;on. 
As the lighteft /ketch, if juftly trac’d, 
Is by ill colouring but the more difgrac’d, 
So by falfe learning is good fenfe defac’d. Pipe. ) 


To SKETCH. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1, To draw, by tracing the outline. 

If a picture is daubed with many glaring colours, the vul- 
gar eye admires it ; whereas he judges very contemptuoully of 
fome admirable defign fketched out only with a black pen- 
cil, though by the hand of Raphael. Watts’s Logick. 

2. To plan, by giving the firft or principal notion. 

The reader I’ll leave in the midft of filence, to contemplate 
thofe ideas which I have only /Rerch’d, and which every man 
muft finifh for himfelf. Dryden's Dufr:fnoy. 

SKE'WER. n.f. [ fkere, Danifh.] A wooden or iron pin, ufed 
to keep meat in form. 
Sweet breeds and collops were with /kewers prick’d 


About the fides. Dryden's Iliad. 
From his rug the kewer he takes, 

And on the ftick ten equal notches makes. Swift. 
I once may overlook, 

A skewer fent to table by my cook. King. 


Send up meat well ftuck with /Rewers, to make it look round; 
and an iion /kewe, when rightly employed, will make it look 
handfomer. Swifts Direétions to the Cook. 

To SKEWER. v. a. [from the noun.] To faften with fkewers. 
SkirF. n. fr [efquife, French; /capha, Lat.] A {mall light boat. 

If in two /kiffs of cork, a load{tone and {teel be placed with- 
in the orb of their activities, the one doth not move, the other 
ftanding ftill; but both {teer into each other. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
In a poor tiff he pafs’d the bloody main, 


Choak’d with the flaughter’d bodies of his train. Dryden. 
On Garrway cliffs 

A favage race by fhipwreck fed, 

Lie waiting for the founder d kips, 

And ftrip the bodies of the dead. Swift. 


Ski'LFuL. adj. [/Rilland full.] Knowing; qualified with fkill ; 
pofleffing any art; dexterous; able. 
His father was a man of Tyre, Jkilful to work in gold and 
filver. 2 Chron. ii. 14. 
They fhall call the hufbandman to mourning, and fuch as 
are fkiiful of lamentation, to wailing. Amosv. 16. 
Will Vafer is Jkilful at finding out the ridiculous fide of a 
Ching, and placing it in a new light. Tatler. 
Say, Stella, feel you no content, 
Refleciing ona life well {pent; 
Your Jkilful hand employ’d to fave 
Defpairing wretches from the grave : 
And then fupporting with your ftore 
Thofe whom you dragg’d from death before: Swift. 
Inftructors fhould not only be /eil/ful in thofe fciences which 
they teach; but have fkill in the method of teaching, and 
patience in the practice. Waits’ s Improvement of the Mind. 
SKILFULLY. adv. [from /ei/ful.] With fkill; with art; with 
uncommon ability ; dexteroufly. 
As foonashecame near me, in fit diftance, with much fury, 
but with fury /eilfully guided, he ran upon me. Sidney. 
Ulyffes builds a fhip with his own hands, as frilfully as a 
fhipsright. Broome. 
SkVLFULNESS. n. f. [from /tilful.] Art; ability; dextrouf- 
nefs. 
He fed them according to the integrity of his heart, and 
guided them by the /kilfulnefs of his hands. P/alms lxxviii. 72. 
SKILL. n. f. [ fail, Mlandick. } \ 
1. Knowledge of any practice or art; readinefs in any pra- 
ctice; knowledge; dexterity ; artfulnefs. 


Skill in the weapon is nothing without fack. Shake/peare. 
You have 

As little Rill to fear, as I have purpofe 

Vo put you to't. Shake/peare. 


Oft nothing profits more 
Than felf-eftcem grounded on juft and right, 
Well manag’d ; of that ski the more thou know’ft, 


The more fhe will acknowledge thee her head. Milton. 
J will from wond’rcus principles ordain 
A race unlike the firft, and try my /lill again. Dryden. 


SKI 


Phocion the Athenian general, then amibaff.dor from the 
ftate, by his great wifdom and frill at negotiations, diverted 
Alexander from the conqueft of Athens, and re{tored the Athe- 
nians to his favour. - Swift. 

2. Any particular art. 
Learned in one fèill, and in another kind of learning un- 


fkilful. Lfooker. 
To SKILL. v. n. [Jkilia, Mandick.] 
1. To be knowing in; to be dextrous at. 
They that ill not of fo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy or admıre. Spenfer. 


The overfcers were all that could Ui! of inftruments of 
mufick. 2 Chron. Xxxiv. 12. 

One man of wifdom, experience, learning, and dircétion, 
may judge better in thofe things that he can ji! of, than ten 
thoufand others that be ignorant. Wiatgifie. 

2. [Skilia, Mandick, fignifes to diftinguifh.] To differ; to 

make difference; to intereft; to matter. Not in ufe. 

Whether the commandments cf God in Icripture be gene- 
ral or fpecial, it /Ci//eth not. Liooker. 

What fills it, if a bag of ftones or gold 

About thy neck do drown thee ? raife thy head, 

Take ftars for money; flars not to be told, 

By any art: yet to be purchas’d. 

Nonc is fo waftful as the {craping dame, 

She lofeth three for one; her foul, reit, fame. Herbert. 

He intending not to make a furnmer bufinefs of it, but a 
refolute war, without term prefixed, until he had recovered 
France, it /Rilled not much when he began the war, efpecial- 
ly having Calais at his back where he might winter. Bacon. 

SKÝLLED. adj. [from feill.] Knowing; dextrous; acquainted 


with. 
Of thefe nor skilled nor ftudious. Milton. 
Mofes, in all the Egyptian arts was /ei/Pd, 
When heav’nly power that chofen veflel fill’d. Denham. 


He muft be very little Jkill’d in the world, who thinks that 
a voluble tongue fhall accompany only a good under{tand- 
ing. Lockes 
SkI/LLEss. adj. [from feill.] Wanting art. Notin ufe. 
Nor have I feen 
More that I may call men than you : 
How features are abroad I’m /fkille/s of. 
Jealoufly what might befal your travel, 
Being fril/e/s in thefe parts; which to a ftranger 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhofpitable. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 
Mifhapen in the conduét of them both, 
Like powder in a Jkillefs foldier’s flafk 
Is fet on fire. Shake/peare’s Romeo and Fuliet. 
SKYLLET. n. f. [efeuellette, French.] A fmall kettle or boiler. 
When light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid foil with wanton dullnefs 
My fpeculative and offic’d inflruments, 
Let houfe-wives make a fillet of my helm, 
And all indign and bafe adverfities 
Make head againft my eftimation. Shakefpeare’s Othella, 
Break all the wax, and ina kettle or /eidiet fet it over a 
foft fire. Afortiner’s Hufbandry. 
Skirt. n.f. [A word ufed by Cleaveland, of which 1 know 
not either the etymology or meaning. ] 
Smeitymnus ! ha! what art? 
Syriack? Or Arabick? Or Welfh? What /cilt ? 
Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built. Cleveland. 
To Skim. v. a. [properly to fcum, from jeum; efcume, French. ] 
1, To clear off from the upper part, by pafling a veflel a litt'e 
below the furface. 
My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 
Who hold the plough or fkim the dairy, 


Shakefpeare. 


My fav'rite books, and pictures fell. Prior. 
2. To take by fkimming. 
She boils in kettles muft of wine, and kims 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. Dryden. 


His principal ftudies were after the works of Titian, whofe 
cream he has fkimm’d. Dryden's Du/refroy. 
The furface of the fea is covered with its bubbles, while 
it rifes, which they skim off into their boats, and afterwards 


feparate in pots. Aduyen. 
Whilome I’ve feen her skim the cloated cream, 
And prefs from fpongy curds the milky ftream. Gay. 


3. To bruth the furface flightly ; to pafs very near the furface. 
Nor feeks in air her humble flight to raife, 


Content to /kim the furface of the feas. Dryden. 

The fwallow kims the river’s watry face. Dryder:. 
A winged eaftern blaft juft stimmming o er 
The ocean’s brow, and. finking on the fhore. Prior. 

4. To cover fuperficially. Improper. 
Dang’rous flats in fecret ambuth lay, 

Where the falfe tides /Aim o'er the cover d land, 
And feamen with diffemnbled depths betray. Dryden. 
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To Skim. v.n. To pafs lightly ; to glide along. 
Thin airv fliapes o’er the furrows rife, 
-A dreadful ftene ! and flim before his eyes. 
\When Ajax ftrives (ome rocx’s vaft weight to throw, 

‘The line too Jabours, and the words move flow; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o'er th’ unbending corn, and fkins along the main. Pope. 

Such as have active fpirits, who are ever fkimming over the 
furface of things with a volatile {pirit, will fix nothing in their 
memory. l Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

‘They fk over a fcience in a very fuperficial furvey, and 
never lead their difciples into the depths of it. Watts. 

“Ehe boat, light kimmirg, ftretch’d his oary wings. Thomf. 

SK1/MPLESKAMBLE. adj. [A cant word formed by reduplica- 
tion from /camble. } Wandering ; wild. 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And fuch a deal of /himblefkamble tuff, 
As puts me from my faith. Shakefpeare. 
SKIMMER. nf. [from kim.] A fhallow veflel with which 
the fcurn is taken off. 

Wath vour wheat in three or four waters, ftirring it round; 
and with a /kimmer, each time, take off the light. Mortimer. 

SKIMMILK. n. fa [ktm and milk.) Milk from which the cream 
has been taken. 
‘Then cheefe was brought: fays Slouch, this e’en fhall roll ; 

This is /riznmilk, and therefore it fhall go. King. 

SKIN. n.f. [ feind, Danith.] 

1. The natural covering of the flefh. It confifts of the cuticle, 

~ outward fkin, or {cart fkin, which is thin and infenfible, and 
the cutis, or inner fkin, extremely fenfible. 

The body is confumed to nothing, the /ern feeling rough 
‘and dry like leather. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The prieft on /Rins of off’rings takes his eafe, 
¿œ And nightly vifions in his lumber fees. Dryden's Zn. 
2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from animals to make parch- 
_ ment or leather. 
3. The body; the perfon. 

We meet with many of thefe dangerous civilities, wherein 
*tis hard for a man to fave both his /in and his credit. L’ Efir. 

To Sxin. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To flay; to ftrip or diveft of the fkin. 

The beavers run to the door to make their efcape, are there 
intangled in the nets, feized by the Indians, and immediately 
SRinned. Llis’s Voyage. 

2. To cover with the fkin. 
Tt will but in and film the ulcerous place, 

Whilft rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infeéts unfeen. 

Authority, though it err like others, 

Has yet akind of medicine in itfelf, 

That fkins the vice o’ th’ top. Shake/p. Meal. for Meaf. 

The wound was/kinnzd; but the ftrength of his thigh was 
not reftored. D. yden. 

It only patches up and kins it over, but reaches not to the 
bottom of the fore. Locke. 

The laft ftage of healing, or /Rnning over, is called cica- 
trization. Sharp s Surgery. 

3. Tocover fuperficially. 
What I took for folid earth was only heaps of rubbifh, 
fkinned over with a covering of vegetables. Addtfon. 
Skink. n. f. [ycenc, Saxon. ] 
1. Drink; any thing potable. 
2. Pottage. 
Scotch /kink, which is a pottage of ftrong nourifhment, is 
_ made with the knees and finews of beef, but long boiled: jel- 
ly alfo of knuckles of veal. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 
To SKINK. v.n. [ycencan, Saxon.] To ferve drink. Both 
noun and verb are wholly obfolete. 
SKINKER. n, /. [from /Rink.] One that ferves drink. 

I give thee this pennyworth of fugar, clapt even now into 
my hand by an under /Rinker ; one that never fpake other Eng- 
lifh in his life, than eight fhillings and fix pence, and you are 

_ welcome, fir, Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sym, the king of /hinkers. 
His mother took the cup the clown had fill’d: 
The reconciler bowl went round the board, 
Which, empty’d, the rude /kinker ftill reftor'd. Dryden. 
SKINNED. adj. [from /ein.] _ Having the nature of fkin or lea- 
ther; hard; callous. 
When the ulcer becomes foul, and difcharges a nafty ichor, 
_ the edges in procefs of time tuck in, and, growing /Rinned and 
hard, give it the name of callous. Sharps Surgery. 
Skinner. 7, f. [from kn] A dealer in fkins. 
Skvnwiness. n. fa: [from feiriny.] “The quality of being fkinny. 
Skinny. adj. [from fein | Conlifting only of fkin; wanting 
flefh. 


Shake/peare. 


Her choppy finger layin 
Upon her Ji Apa tes Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Lealt the afperity of thefe cartilages of the windpipe fhould 
hurt the gullet, which is tender, and of a fkinny fubftance, 
thefe annulary griftles are not made round; but where the gul- 


Addifon. 


Ben. “Foanfon. 
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let touches the windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a 
foft membrane, which may eafily give way. Ruy on the Creatios 
His fingers mect 
In /Linny films, and fhape his oary fect. A la:fon's Ovid. 
To SKIP. v.n. [ /quittire, Italian; o/gu rer, French. I know 
not whether it may not come from (cafe. ] 
1. To fetch quick bounds; to pafs by quick leaps; to. bound 
lightly and joyfully. 
Was not Ifrael a derifion unto thee? Was he found among 
thieves? For fince thou fpakeft of him, thou /&ipped/} for 


joy- Y ee ag 
The queen, bound with love’s powerful'ft charin, ? 
Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm: = 
Her merry maids, that thought no harm, . 
About the room were /kipping. Drayton. 
At fpur or fwitch no more he feipr, 
Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt. Hudibras. 
The earth-born race 
O’er ev’ry hill and verdant pafture ftray, 
Skip o'er the lawns, and by the rivers play. Blakmo-e. 


John /kipped from room to room, ran up fairs and down 
ftairs, peeping into every cranny. Arbutin. Hifl of f. Bull. 
Thus each hand promotes the pleafing pain, 
And quick fenfations fip from vein to vein, Pope's Duncisd: 
The lamb thy riot dooms to blecd to-day, 
Had he thy reafon, would he /xip and play ? 
2. To pafs without notice. 

Pope Pius HI. was wont to fay, that the former pcp:s did 
wifely to fet the lawycrs a-work to debate, whether the dona- 
tion of Conftantine the Great to Sylvefler of St. Peter's patri- 
mony were good or v. lid in law or`no; the better to fap over 
the matter in fact, whether there was ever any fuch thing at all 
or no. Bacon's Apopht egms. 

A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to Æip over all fen- 
tences where he fpied a note of adn.iration st the end. Swf. 

To Skip. v.a. [e/quirer, French] To mifs; to pass. 
Let not thy fword kip one: 

Pity not honour’d age for his white beard ; 

He is an ufurer. Shaki /p. Timon of Athens 

Although to engage very far in fuch a metaphyfical fpecula- 
tion were unfit, when I only endeavour to explicate fluidity, 
yet we dare not quite krp it over, left we be accufed of over- 
feeing it. Bole. 

They who have a mind to fee the ifue may rip thefe two 
chapters, and proceed to the following. 

SKIP. n. f: [from the verb.] A light leap or bound. 

He looked very curioufly upon himf{clf, fometimes fetching 
a little /ezp, as if he had faid his ftrength had not yet forfuken 
him. Sidney. 

You will make fo large a /kip as to caft yourfelf from the 
land into the water. Adore’s Anti late againft Atiei[m. 

SK'IPJACK. 7%. f. [fRip and jack.) An upftart. 

‘fhe want of fhame or brains does not prefently entitle 

every little /kijjack to the board’s end in the cabinet. D’ Eftr. 
SKI/PKENNEL. n. f. [ Rip and kennel.] A lackey; a footboy. 
SKIPPER. n. f. [ /chipper, Dutch.] A fhipmaiter or fhipboy. 

Are not you afraid of being drowned too? No, not I, fays 
the kipper. LEftrange. 

No doubt you will return very much improved.---—Yes, 
refined like a Dutch /Ripper from a whale-fifhing. 

SxI'pPET. n.f. [Probably from Aif] A fma } boat. 
Upon the bank they fitting did efpy 
A dainty damfel, dreffing of her hair, 
By whom a little /kippct floating di) appear. Fa‘ry Queen. 
SKIRMISH. nf. [from ys and carm, Welth, the fhout of war: 
whence 3/garim, and y/garimes, old Britiih words, AZces a niw 
"/gar mes a wnan, fays an ancient writer. Ejcarmoxche, French. ] 
1. A flight fight: lefs than a fet battle. 
One battle, yes, a /Rirmifp more there was 
With adverfe fortune fought by Cartifmand ; 
Her fubje&ts moft revolt. Philips’s Briton. 
2. A conteft; a contention. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior Benedick and 
her: they never meet but there’s a /kirmi/b of wit. Shaie/p. 

Thefe ferrmifies expire not with the firft propugners of the 
opinions : they perhaps began as fingle duellers ; but then they 
foon have their partifans and abettors, who not only enhance, 
but intail the feud to pofterity. Decay of Piety, 

To SKi/RM1sH. v. n. [efcarmoucher, French ; from the noun. } 
To fight loofely ; to fight in parties before or after the fhock 
of the main battle. 

Ready to charge, and to retire at will ; 

Though broken, fcatter’d, fled, they /Lirmifh frill. Fairfax. 

A gentleman volunteer, /Rirmi/hing with the enemy before 
Worcefter, was run through his arm in the middle of the 


biceps with a fword, and fhot with a mufket-bullet in the fame 
fhoulder. 


Poje. 


Burnet. 


Congreve. 


i i ocry. 
Vl pafs by the little Avrmiings on cither ett 
SKI MISHER. 7. f. [from ftirmifh.} He who fkirmithes. 4i/. 
LockieRe. v.a. [This word feems to be derived from rcn, 
saxon, pure, clean; unlefs it fhall be rather deduced from 
cxiglaw.] ‘Lo fcour ; to ramble over in or.‘er to Clear. 


2a. Send 
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Send out more horfes, firre the country round ; 
Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
o SKIRRE. v.n. To {cour; to fcud; to run in hafte. 
We'll make them Jkirre away as {wift as {tones 
Enforced from the old Affyrian flings. Shake/p. Henry V. 
SKYRRET. n. f. [fifarum, Latin.] A plant. 

It produces its flowers in an umbel, which confifts of feve- 
ral leaves placed circularly, and expanded in form of a rofe: 
the empalement afterward becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
narrow feeds, that are gibbous, and furrowed on one fide, but 
plain on the other. The roots are fhaped like long turneps, 
and are joined to one head, Miller. l 

Skirrets are a fort of roots propagated by feed. Mortimer. 

Skirt. n. f. [ feiorte, Swedith. } 
1. The ee Ue of a garment; that part which hangs loofe 
below the waift. 

It’s but a nightgown in refpeét of yours; cloth of gold and 
cuts, fide fleeves and /Rirts, round underborne with a bluifh 
tinfel. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold upon the 
Jhirt of his mantle, and it rent. 1 Sa. xv. 27. 

2, The edge of any part of the drefs. 

A narrow lace, or a {mall /kirt of ruffled linen, which runs 
along the upper part of the {tays before, and crofles the breaft, 
being a part of the tucker, is called the modefty-piece. 4ddt/on. 

3. Edge; margin; border ; extreme part. 

He fhould feat himfelf at Athie, upon the /Rirt of that un- 

quiet country. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Ye mifts, that rife 

From hill or fteaming lake, dufky or grey, 

> Till the fun paint your fleecy /kirts with gold, 

In honour to the world’s great Author rife. 

Though I fled him angry, yet recall’d 

To life prolong’d, and promis’d race, I now 

Glasly behold, though but his utmoft /Rirts 

Of glory, and far off his fteps adore. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

The northern /Rirts that join to Syria have entered into the 
conquefts or commerce of the four great empires; but that 
which feems to have fecured the other is the ftony and fandy 


Milton. 


defarts, through which no army can pafs, Temple. 
Upon the fkirts 
Of Arragon our fquander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 


To SKIRT. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To border; to run along 
the edge. 

‘Temple /tirteth this hundred an the wafte fide. 

Of all thefe bounds, 

With fhadowy forefts and with champions rich’d, 

With plenteous rivers and wide /kirted meads, 

We make thee lady. 

The middle pair 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. 
A fpacious circuit on the hill there ftood, 
Level and wide, and /kirted round with wood. 
SKI'TTISH. adj. [ fRyc, Danifh; /chew, Dutch.] 
1. Shy ; eafily frighted 

A reftiff /eitti/h jade had gotten a trick of rifing, ftarting, 

and flying out at his own fhadow. L’Efirange. 
2. Wanton; volatile; hafty; precipitate. 
Now expectation, tickling /Ritti/ {pirits, 

Sets all on hazard. 

He ftill refolv’d, to mend the matter, 

T’ adhere and cleave the obftinater ; 

And ftill the /Aitti/Zer and loofer, 

Her freaks appear’d to fit the clofer. 

"3. Changeable; fickle. 
Some men fleep in /£itti/b fortune’s hall, 

While others play the ideots in her eyes. 

Such as ] am, all true lovers are; 

Unftaid and itti in all notions elfe, 

Save in the conftant image of the creature 

That is belov’d. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

Sera REL, adv. [from fkittifb.] _Wantonly; uncertainly ; 
ckly. 

Sk re ag ss. n.f. [from fkittih.] Wantonnefs; fickle- 
nefs. 

Sxonce. z. f. [See Sconce.] 

Reinard ranfacketh every corner of his wily /konce, and 
beftirreth the utmoft of his nimble ftumps to quit his coat 
from their jaws. Carew. 

SKREEN, n. f. [oftran, eferein, French, which Minjbew derives 
from Jecerniculum, Latin. Nimis violenter ut Jolet, fays Skin- 
ner, which may be truc as to one of the fenfes; but if the firft 
fenfe of fereen be a kind of coarfe reve or riddle, it may per- 


haps come, if not from cribrum, from fome of the defcendants 
of cerno.]} 


3. A riddle or coarfe fieve, 
A fkuttle or freen to rid (vil fro’ the corn. 


Carew. 
Shake/peare, 


Milton. 
Addifon. 


Shake/peare. 


Hudibras. 


Shakefpeare. 


l i Tufir. 
2. Any thing by which the fun or weather is kept off. ff 
3. Shelter ; concealment. š 
Eeng d from gay by night’s eternal Rreen 5 
Unknown to heav'n, and to myfelf unfeen. Dryden. 


SKY 


To SKREEN. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ridd'e; to fift. A term yet ufed among mafons when 
they fift fand for mortar. 

2. Tothade from fun or light, or weather. 

3. To keep off light or weather. 

The curtains clofely:drawn, the light to /kreen : 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office. Dryden. 

‘The waters mounted up into the air: their interpofition be- 
twixt the earth and the fun /Rreen and fence off the heat, 
otherwife infupportable. Woodward's Natural Hifiory. 

4. To fhelter ; to protect. 

Ajax interpos’d 

His fevenfold fhield, and /kreen’d Laertes’ fon, 

When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore. Philips. 

He that travels with them is to /kreen them, and get them 
out when they have run themfelves into the briars. Locke. 

His majefty encouraged his fubjects to make mouths at their 
betters, and afterwards /Rreened them from punifhment. Spett.” 

The fcales, of which the fcarf-fkin is compofed, are de- 
figned to fence the orifices of the fecretory ducts of the miliary 
glands, and to /ereen the nerves from external injuries, Cheyne. 

Sxue. adj. [Of this word there is found no: fatisfactory deri-: 
vation.] Oblique; fidelong. It is moft ufed in the adverb 
afkue. 

Several have imagined that this /kue pofture of the axis is a 
moft unfortunate thing ; and that if the poles had been erect 
to the plane of the ecliptick, all mankind would have enjoyed 
a very paradife. Bentley, 

To SKULK. v.n. To hide; to lurk in fear or malice. 

Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You /kulk’d behind the fence, and fneak’d away. Dryden. 

SKULL. n.f. [ fkiola, Iflandick ; /earti, Iandick, a head. } 

1. The bone that inclofes the head: it is made up of feveral 
pieces, which, being joined together, form a confiderable cavity, 
which contain the brain as in a box, and it is proportionate 
to the bignefs of the brain. Its figure is round, and a little 
depreffed on its fides. The feveral pieces, of which the fkull 
is compofed, are joined together by futures, which makes it 
lefs apt to break: thefe pieces or bones are fix proper and two 
common, and each is made up of two tables, or laminz, be- 
tween which there is a thin and fpongious fubftance, made of 
fome bony fibres, which come from each lamina, called in 
Greek dimàos, and in Latin meditullium. In it are a great 
many veins and arteries, which bring blood for the nourifh-< 
ment of the bones. The tables are hard and folid, becaufe in 
them the fibres of the bones are clofe to one another. ‘The 
diploe is foft, becaufe the bony fibres are at a greater diftance 
from one another. The external lamina is fmooth, and co- 
vered with the pericranium: the internal is likewife fmooth ; 
but on it are feveral furrows, made by the pulfe of the arteries 
of the dura mater, whilft the cranium was foft and yield- 
ing. Quincy. . 

Some lay in dead mens fkulls; and if thofe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As ’twere in {corn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shafe/. R. III. 

With redoubled ftrokes he plies his head ; 

But drives the batter’d /eu// within the brains. 

2. [Sceole, Saxon, a company.] A fhoal. See Scurt. 

Repair to the river where you have feen them {wim in feulls 


Dryden. 


or fhoals. Walton, 
SKU'LLCAP, n. f. A headpiece. 
SKU'LLCAP. n. f. [caffida, Latin.] A plant. . 


The florets are longifh, one in each ala of the leaves: th 
upper leaf is galeated like an helmet, with two auricles adjoin- 
ing: the under leaf, for the moft part, is divided into two: 
the calyx, having a cover, contains a fruit refembling the heel 
of a flipper or fhoe. Miller. 

SKY. n J. [sey, Danith.] 
1. The region which furrounds this earth beyond the atmo- 
fphere. It is taken for the whole region without the earth. 
The mountains their broad backs upheave 


Into the clouds, their tops afcend the fy. Milten. 
The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 
And imitated lowings, fill’d the fries. Rofcommon, 


Raife all thy winds, 
Sink, or difperfe. 
2. The heavens. 
The thunderer’s bolt you know, 
Sty planted, batters all rebelling coafts. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
What is this knowledge but the /ty ftol’n fire, 


with night involve the fries, 
Dryden's En 


For which the thief ftill chain’d in ice doth fit. Davies. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high, 
With adamantine columns threats the Jy. Dryden. 


3. The weather. 
Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer with thy un- 
covered body this extremity of the fres. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
SKY'EY. adj. [from /ty. Not very clegantly formed.) Ethercal. 
A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the /iiey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou keep’ft, 
Hourly affict, Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
SKY’COLOUR, 


oo e a e 
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Sxy‘corour. n. f. [fly and colour.] An azure colour; the 
colour of the fky. ; 
A folution as clear as water, with only a light touch of /ky- 
colour, but nothing near fo high as the ceruleous tinéture of 
filver. Bayle. 
Sxy'coLourRED. adj. [ fty and colour.] Blue; azure; like the 
fky. 
a athe your Ovid himfelf has hinted, when he tells us that 
the blue water nymphs are drefled in /Aycoloured garments. Add. 
Sxy’Dx¥ED. adj. [fey and dye.] Coloured like the fky. 
~ There figs, /tydyed, a purple hue difclofe. Pope. 
Sxy'Ep. adj. [from /éy.] Envelloped by the fkies. This is un- 
ufual and unauthorifed. 
The pale deluge floats 
O'er the fky d mountain to the fhadowy vale. Thomfon. 
-a adj. [from fky.] Coloured by the ether; approaching 
the fky. 
g Oe this flat a mountain you have made, 
T’ oertop old Pelion, or the /kyi/b head 


Of blue Olympus. Shake/p. Hamlet. 


Sxy’LaRK. n.f. [ féy and lark] A lark that mounts and 


fings. a 
He next proceeded to the fkylark, mounting up bya proper 
- fcale of notes, and afterwards falling to the ground with a 
very eafy defcent. Specfator. 
Sky’ticnT. n. f. [fey and light.] A window placed in a room, 
not laterally, but in the cieling. 
` „A monftrous fowl dropt through the fkylight, near his wife's 
apartment. Arbuthn. and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 
Sxy’rockeT. n.f. [fly and rocket.] A kind of firework, 
_ which flies high and burns as it flies. 
_ Iconfidered a comet, or in the language of the vulgar a 
blazing ftar, as a feyrocket difcharged by an hand that is al- 


mighty. Addifon. 
SLAB. nf. 
1. A puddle. Ainfworth. 


2. A plane of ftone: as, a marble /lad. 
Stas. adj. [A word, I fuppofe, of the fame original with /labber, 
or flaver.) Thick; vilcous; glutinous. 
Nofe of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 
Finger of birth-ftrangl’d babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; 
< Make the gruel thick and /lab. Shakefp. DN. 
To SLA’BBER. v.n. [ flabben, flabberen, Dutch.) 
1.. To let the fpittle fall from the mouth; to drivel. 
2. To fhed or pour any thing. , 
To SLA'BBER. v. a. 
I. To fmear with fpittle. 
_ He flabbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, with his great 
_ tongue... .° Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of John Bull. 
2. To ħed; to fpill. 
The milk pan and cream pot fo /flabber’d and foft, 
That butter is wanting, and cheefe is half loft. 
SLA’BBERER. 7. f. [from flabber.) He who flabbers. 
Sra’ssy. adj. [The fame with /lab.] 
1. Thick; vifcous. 
; In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intemperies, flabby 
+ and greafy medicaments are to be forborn, and drying to be 
__ufed. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
2. Wet ; floody. 
When waggifh boys the ftunted befom ply, 
To rid the abby pavements, pafs not by. ay. 
SLACK. aaj. [yleac, Saxon; flaken, lflandick ; y/lack, Welth ; 
laxus, Latin.]} 
J. Not tenfe; not hard drawn; loofe. 
__.The vein in the arm is that which Aretezus commonly 
_ Opens; and he gives a particular caution in this cafe to make 
a flack compreffion, for fear of exciting a convulfion. Arbutha. 
2. Remifs; not diligent; not eager; not*fervent. 
_ «Thus much help and furtherance is more yielded, in that, if 
fo be our zeal and devotion to Godward be flack, the alacrity 
and fervour of others ferveth as a prefent fpur. Hooker. 
Seeing his foldiers ack and timorous, he reproved them of 


Tuffer. 


cowardice and treafon. Knolles. 
Nor were it juft, would he refume that fhape, 
That flack devotion fhould his thunder ’fcape. Waller. 
_ Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow flack. Hudibras. 
3. Not violent; not rapid. 
Their pace was formal, grave, and flack : 
His nimble wit out-ran the heavy pack. Dryden. 


A handful of flack dried hops fpoil many pounds, by taking 
a- away their pleafant fmell. Mortimer’s Huflandry. 
4. Relaxed; weak; not holding faft. : 
All his joints relax’d : 
From his flack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 
: Down dropp’d, and all the faded rofes fhed. 
To Stack. 
To SLAa’'cKEN. 
1. Tobe remifs; to negleét. 
When thou fhalt vow a vow unto the Lord, flack not to pay 
Deutr. xxiii., 21. 


Milton. 
? v.n. [from the adje&tive. 


it. 


SEDA 


2. To lofe the power of cohefion. 

T'he fire, in lime burnt, lies hid, fo that it appears to be cold; 
but water excites it again, whereby it lacks and crumbles into 
fine powder. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

3. To abate. ki 
Whence thefe raging fires 
Will flacken, if his breath ftir not their flames. 
4. To languith ; to fail; to flag. 
To SLACK. 3 
To SLA’CKEN. ? sek 
1. To loofen; to make lefs tight. 
Ah generous youth, that with forbeat ; 
Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. 
Had Ajax been employ’d, our fracken'd fails 
Had ftill at Aulis waited happy gales. 
2. To relax; fo remit. - 
This makes the pulfes beat, and lungs refpire 3 
This holds the finews like a bridle’s reins, 
And makes the body to advance, retire, 

To turn or ftop, as fhe them flacks or ftrains. 

_ Taught power’s due ufe to people and to kings, 

Taught nor to flack nor ftrain its tender ftrings. Pofe. 

3. To eafe; to mitigate. Philips fecms to have ufed it by mif- 
take for /lake. 

Men, having been brought up at home under a ftrict rule of 
duty, always reftrained by fharp penalties from lewd beha- 
viour, fo foon as they come thither, where they fee laws more 
flackly tended, and the hard reftraint, which they were ufed 
unto, now /lacked, they grow more loofe. Spenjfer. 

If there be cure or charm 

To refpite or deceive, or flack the pain 

Of this ill manfion. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all moons fome fucculent plant 

Allow’d, that poor helplefs man might /lack 

His prefent thirft, and matter find for toil. 

4. To remit for want of eagernefs. 
My guards 

Are you, great pow’rs, and th’ unbated ftrength 

Of a firm confcience; which fhall arm each ftep 

Ta’en for the ftate, and teach me flack no pace. Ben. ‘fobn/. 

With fuch delay well pleas’d, they /lack their courfe. Milt. 
5. To caufe to be remitted. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or flack a motion, 
than raife or ceafe it; as it is eafier to make a dog go flower 
than make him ftand ftill. Bacon. 

This doétrine muft fuperfede and /lacken all induftry and en- 
deavour, which is the loweft degree of that which hath been 
promifed to be accepted by Chrift; and leave nothing to us to 
deliberate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond, 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 
The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare ; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 


Milton. 
Ainfworth. 


Dryden. 
Dryders 


Davies. 


Philips. 


Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. Milton. 
Balls of this metal /lach’d Atlanta's pace, 
And on the am’rous youth beftow’d the race. Waller: 


One conduces to the poet’s aim, which he is driving on in 
every line: the other /lackens his pace, and diverts him from 
his way. Dryden. 

6. To relieve; to unbend. 
Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 

Gave leave to flackcn and unbend his cares, 

Attended to the chafe by all the flow’r 

Of youth, whofe hopes a nobler prey devour. 

7. To with-hold; to ufe lefs liberally. 

He that fo generally is good, muft of neceffity hold his vir- 
tue to you, whofe worthinefs would ftir it up where it wanted, 
rather than flack it where there is fuch abundance. — Shake/p. 

8. Tocrumble; to deprive of the power of cohefion. 

Some unflacked lime cover with afhes, and let it ftand ’till 

rain comes to flack the lime; then fpread them together. Mart. 
g. To neglect. 
Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 

From thofe that fhe calls fervants, or from mine? 

—If then they chanc’d to flack ye, 

We could controul them. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This good chance, that thus much favoureth, 
He lacks not. Daniel's Civil War. 
Slack not the good prefage, while heav’n infpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. 
10. Toreprefs; to make lefs quick or forcible. 
I fhould be griev’d, young prince, to think my prefence 
Unbent your thoughts, and /lacken’d ’em to arms. Addifin. 
Stack. n.f. [from the verb To flack.] Small coal; coal 
broken in fmall parts. 
Sia/cKLy. adv. [from flack.] 
1. Loofely ; not tightly ; not clofely. 
2. Negligently; remifsly. 
That a king’s children fhould be fo convey'd 
So flackly guarded, and the fearch fo flow : 
That could not trace them, Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


SLA'CKNESS, 


SLA 


SLA CKNESS. n. f. [ from flack. | 
1. Loofenels; not tichtneis. 
2. Negligence; inattention; remifinefs. f 
It con erneth the duty of the church by law to provide, that 
the loofenefs and fluckn+/s of men may not caute the com- 
mandments of God to be unexccuted. Hooker. 
Thefe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters | 
Of my behind-hand jlickne/s. Shak. Winter’s Tale. 
From man’s effeminate /lackne/s it begins, 
Who fhould better hold his place 
By wifdom, and fuperior gifts receiv’d. Miltons Par. Loft. 
3. Want of tendency. l 
When they have no difpofition to fhoot out above their lips, 
“there is a flackne/s to heal, and a cure is very difficultly ef- 
fected. Sharp's Surgery. 
4. Weaknefs; not force; not intenfenefs. 
Through the /lackne/s of motion, or long banifhment from 
the air, it might gather fome aptnefs to putrefy. Brerewood. 
Svac. n.f. The drofs or recrement of metal. j 
Not only the calces but the glaffes of metal may be of dif- 
fering colours from the natural colour of the metal, as I have 
obferved about the glafs or /faz of copper. Boyle. 
Sratie. n.f. A weaver’s recd. Ainfworth. 
Stain The participle paffive of flay. 
The fain of the Lord fhall be many. 
The king grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o’er azain ; 
And thriee he routcd all his foes, and thrice he flew the ( 
fuin. Dryden. J 
To SLAKE. v.a. [from flick, Skinner; from flock, Iflandick, 
to quench, Mr. Lye.) 
1. To quench; to extinguith. 
He did always ftrive 
Himfelf with falves to health for to reftore, 
And flake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. Fa. Queen. 
If I digg’d up thy forefathcrs graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
lt could not fake mine irc, nor eafe my heart. Shake/. H.VI. 
She with her cold hand flakes 
His fpirits, the fparks of life, and chills his heart. Cra/baw. 
From iulus’ head ? 
_ A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread > 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed: J 
Amaz’d, with running water we prepare 
To quench the facred fire, and flake his hair. 
The fragrant fruit trom bending branches fhake, 
And with the cry{tal {tream their thirft at pleafure flake. 
Elackmore’s Creation, 
Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the chace; 
Amiaft the running ftream he flakes his thirft. Addif. Cato. 
2. It is ufed: f lime, fo that it is uncertain whether the original 
notion of To flac‘ or flake lime be to powder or quench it. 
That which he faw happened to be frefh lime, and gathered 
before any rain had fallen to /laxe it. Ii codward. 
To Stake. vm. [This is apparently from flack.] To grow 
lefs tenfe ; to be relaxcd. 
If fhe the body’s nature did partake, 
Her ttreneth would with the budy’s ftrength decay; 
But when the body’s ftrongeft finews /lake, 
Then is the foul moft active, quick, and gay Davies. 
To Stam. v.a. [lenc, Iflandick ; /chlagen, Dutch.! To flaugh- 
ter; to crufh. A word not uf-d but in low converfation. 
To SLA’NDER. v.a. [efclaundrie, French; fcandalum, Latin.] 
To cenfure falfely ; to belie. 
Slander Valentine 
With falfhood, cowardice, and poor defcent. © Shake/peare. 
He hath flandercd thy fervant unto the king. 2 Sa. xix. 27. 
Give me leave to fpeak as earneftly in truly commending it, 
as you have done in untruly and unkindly defacing and fander- 


Tf. lxvi. 16. 


Dryden. 


ing it. Whitgijte, 
Thou do’ft with lies the throne invade, 
By practice harden’d in thy flandering trade; 
Obterding heav’n for whate’er ills befal, 
And f{putt’ring under fpecious names thy gall. Dryden. 
Of ‘all her dears fhe never flanaer’d one, 
But cares not if a thoufand are undone. Dryden. 


SLANDER. 7. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Falfe invetive. 
When flanders do not live in tongues; 
When cut-purfes come not to’throngs. 
Since that, we hear he is in arms, 
Wethink not fo; 
Yet charge the conful with our harms, 
That lct him go: 
So in our cenfure of the ftate 
We ftill do wander, 
And make the careful magiftrate 
The mark of flandir, 
2. Difgrace; reproach. 
Thou flander of thy heavy mother’s womb! 
Thou loathed iffue of thy father’s loins. Shake/p. R. II. 


Shak. K. Lear. 


Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 


SLA 


3. Difreputation ; ill name. 
You fhall not find me, daughter, 
After the funder of moft ftep-mothers, 
Fil-ey’d unto you. Shakefpeare. 
Sta/‘NDERER. n. f. [ from flander.] One who belies another ; 
one who lays falfe imputations on another. 

In your fervants fuffer any offence againft yourfelf rather 
than againft God: endure not that they fhould be railers or 
franderers, tell-tales or fowers of diflenfion. Taylor. 

Thou fhalt antwer for this, thou ffanderer. Dryden. 

SLA’NDEROUS. adj. [from flander.] i 
r. Uttering reproachful falfhoods, 
W hat king fo ftrong 
Can tie the gall up im the /landercus tongue? 
To me belongs 

The care to fhun the blait of flandrous tongues : 

Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 

Thus with vile cenfure taint my fpotlefs name. 

2. Containing reproachful falfhoods ; calumnious. 

I was never able ’till now to choke the mouth of fuch de- 
tractors, with the certain knowledge of their flanderous un- 
truths. Spenjer on Ireland. 

We lay thefe honours on this man, 

To eafe ourfelves of divers /land’rous loads. Shak, Ful. Caf. 

As by flattery a man opens his bofom to his mortal enemy, 
fo by detraction and a flanderous mifreport he fhuts the fame to 
his beft friends. South. 

SLA/NDEROUSLY. adv. [from flanderous.] Calumnioufly ; with 
falfe reproach. 

I may the better fatisfy them who objeét thefe doubts, and 
fanderoufly bark at the courfes which are held againft that trai- 
terous earl and his adherents. Spenfer on lre‘and. 

‘They did flanderoufly object, 

How that they durft not hazard to prefent 

In perfon their defences. Daniels Civil War. 
SLANG. The preterite of fing. n 

David flang a ftone, and {mote the Philiftine. 1 Sa. xvii. 
SLANK. 72 f. An herb. A:nfworth, 
SLANT. 2 adj. [from flanghe, a ferpent, Dutch. Séinner.] 
SLA’NTING, § Oblique; not direct; not perpendicular. 

Late the clouds 

Juftling, or pufh’d with winds, rude in their fhock, 

Tine the fant lightning; whofe thwart flame driv’n down, 

Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft, 
The fun round the giobe defcribes th’ Æquator line, 
By which wife means he can the whole furvey 


Shakepeare. 


Pope. 


With a direct or with a flanting ray, 

In the fucceffion of a night and day. Blackmore. 
Sta/‘NTLy. ] adv. [from flant.] Obliquely ; not perpendi- 
SLA'’NTWISE. Í cularly; flope. 

Some maketh a hollownefs half a foot deep, 

With fower fets in it, fet flantwi/e afleep. Tuffer’s Hufband. 

SLAP. n.f: [/chlap, German.] A blow. Properly with the 
hand open, or with fomething rather broad than fharp. 

The laugh, the fap, the jocund curfe go round. Thomfen. 

SLAP: adv. [from the noun.] With'a fudden and violent blow. 

Peg’s fervants complained ; and if they offered to come into 

the warehouje, then ftrait went the yard flap over their 

noddle. Arbuthnot’s Eiftory of John Bull. 
To SLAP. v.a. [from the noun.) To ftrike witha flap. 

Dick, who thus long had paffive fat, 

Here ftroak’d his chin, and cock’d his*hat ; 

Then flapp’d his hand upon the board, 

And thus the youth put in his word. Prior. 
SLA‘PDASH. inter). | from flap and dafh.} All at once: as any 

thing broad falls with a /ap into the water, and daj/hes it about. 
A low word. 
And yet, flapda%, is all again 
In ev’ry finew, nerve, and vein. 
To SLAsH. w.a. | /laa, to frike, Iflandick. } 
1. Tocut; tocut with long cuts. 
2. To Jafh. Sla/b is improper. 
Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us’d to fla 

The vig’rous fteeds that drew his lord’s calafh, 

To Peggy’s fide inclin’d. King. 
To StasH. v.n. To ftrike at random with a fword ; to lay 

about him. 
The knights with their brizht burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, 
Hewing and fla/hing at their idle frades Fairy Queen, 
Not that l’d lop the beauties from his book, 

Like flafbing Bentley with his defp’rate hook. 
SLASH. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Cut; wound. 

Some few received fome cuts and /la/ies that had drawn 

blood: ` Clarendcn. 
2. A cut in cloath. 
What! this a flceve ? 
Here's {nip and nip, and cut, and flifh and /lafh, 
Like to a cenfor in a barber’s fhup. Shake/peare. 


4 Diftinguifh’d 


Pricr. 


Pepe. 


SPETA 


Diftincuith’d Mes deck the great, 

As each excels in birth or`itate : 

His ovlet-holes are more and ampler ; 

The king's own body was a fampler. Price. 

Statcu. nf. [A fea term.] The middle part of a rope or 
cable that hangs down loofe. Bailey. 

SLATE. »./. [trom fiit : fate 1s in fome counties a crack; or 
from ¢/cate, a tile, French.} A grey foflile ftone, eafily 
broken into thin plates, which are ufed to cover houfes, or to 
Write upon. 

A fquare cannot be fo truly drawn upon a flate as it is con- 
ceived in the mind. Grew’s Cofmol. 

A fmall piece of a flat fate the ants laid over the hole of 
their nett, when they forefaw it would rain. Addifon’s Spee. 

ToSLATE. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover the roof; to tile. 
Sonnets and elegies to Chloris, 
Would raife a houfe about two ftories, 
A lyrick ode would fate. Swift. 
SLA'TER. n.f: [from flate.] One who covers with flates or 
tiles. 
SLa’T TERN. n. f. [ flaetti, Swedifh.] A woman negligent, 
not elegant or nice. 
Without the raifing of which fum, 

You dare not be fo troublefome 

To pinch the /latterns black and blue; 

For leaving you their work to do. Hudibras. 

We may always obferve, that a goffip in politicks is a /lat- 
tern in her family. Addifows Freeholders 

The fallow fkin is for the fwarthy put, 

And love can make a flattern of a flut. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbans glare, 
The new-fcour’'d manteau and the /lattern air. Gay. 
Stary. adj. {from flate.) Having the nature of flate. 

All the ftone that is /aty, with a texture long, and paraltel 
to the fite of the ftratum, will fplit only lengthways, or hori- 
zontally ; and, if placed in any other pofition, ’tis apt to give 
way, ftart, and burft, when any confiderable weight is laid 
upon it. Woodward on Foffils. 

SLAVE. n.f. [efilave, French. It is faid to have its original 
from the S/avi, or Sclavonians, fubdued and fold by the Xe- 
netians.} One mancipated to a mafter; not a freeman; a 
dependant. 

The banifh’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a flave. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Thou elvifh markt, abortive, rooting hog! 
Thou that waft feal’d in thy nativity 
The flave of nature, and the fon of hell. 
Of guefts he makes them /lavés 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. R.III. 


Inhofpitably. Miltoni 
Slaves to our paffions we become, and then 
It grows impofiible to govern men. Waller. 


The condition of fervants was different from what it is 
now, they being generally faves, and fuch as were bought and 
fold for money. South. 

Perfpective a painter muft not want ; yet without fubjecting 
ourfelves fo wholly to it, as to become flaves of it. Dryden. 

To-morrow, fhould we thus exprefs our friendfhip, 

Each might receive a fave into his arms: 

This fun perhaps, this morning fun’s the laft, 

That e’er thall rife on Roman liberty. Addifon’s Cato, 

To Stave. v. n. [fromthe noun] ‘Io drudge; to moil; to 
toil. 
Had women been the makers of our laws, 
The men fhould flave at cards from morn to night. Swift. 
SLAVER. n.f. [ faliva, Latin; fizfa, Mflandick.] Spittle 
' running from the mouth ; drivel. 

Mathiolus hath a paflage, that a toad communicates its 
venom not only by urine, but by the humidity and flaver of its 
mouth, which will not confift with truth. Brown. 

Of all mad creatures, if the learn’d are right, 

Tt is the flaver kills, and not the bite. 

To SLAVER. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To be imeared with fpittle. 
Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the ftairs 

That mount the capitol; join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly falfhood as with labour. Shakefp. 

2. To emit fpittle. 
Mifo came with fcowling eyes to deliver a flavering good- 


Pope. 


morrow to the two ladies. Sidney, 
Why muft he fputter, fpawl, and flaver it, 
In vain, againft the people’s fav’rite ? Swift: 


To Sta/ver. v.a. To fmear with drivel. 
Twitch’d by the flave he mouths it more and more, 
?Till with white froth his gown is flaver'd o'er. Dryden. 
SLA’VERER. n. f. { flabbaerd, Dutch ; from flaver.} One who 
cannot hold his fpittle; a driveller ; an ideot. 
Sta‘very. n.f. [from flave.] Servitude; the condition of a 
flave; the offices of a flave. 
If my diffentings were out of errour, weaknefs, or obfli- 
nacy in me, yet no man can think it other than the badge and 


SLE 


inethod of fluvery, by fivage rudenefs and importunate ob- 
trufions of violence to have the mitt of his errour difpelled. 
King Charles, 

SLAUGHTER: n: f. [onylaugz, Saxon, from ylezan, plegan; 


to frike or kill.] Maflacres deftruction by the {word. 
Sinful Macduff, 
They were all ftruck for thee ! 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell faughter on their fouls. _—— Shatefp. Macbeth. 
On each hand laughter and gigantick decds. Milton. 
The pair you fee; f 
Now friends below, in clofe embraces join ; 
Put when they leave the fhady realms of nights 
With mortal heat each other fhall purfuc : 
What wars, what wounds, what flax: bter fhall enfue? Dryd. 
To Sta‘uGHTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To maflacre; to 
flay ; to kill with the fword. 
Your caftle is furpriz’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely /laughter'd. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE. 2.f. [ flaughter and houfe.] Houfe in 
which beafts are killed for the butcher. 
Away with me, all you whofe fouls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly favour of a flaughterhoufe 5 
For I am ftif’d with the fmell of fin. Shakefpeare. 
Sta’UGHTERMAN. n. f. [flaughter and man.] One employed 
in killing. 
The mad mothers with their howls confus’d 
Do break the clouds; as did the wives of Jewry, 
At Herod’s bloody hunting flaughtermen. Shak. Hen. V. 
Ten chas‘d by one, 
Are now each one the flaughterman of twenty. Shake/peares 
See, thou fight’ft againft thy countrymen ; 
And join’{t with them, will be thy flaug/termen. Shak. H.VI. 
SLA'UGHTEROUS. ad. [from flaughter.] Deftructive; mur- 
derous. 
I have fupt full with horrours : 
Direnefs familiar to my /laughterous thoughts 
Cannot once ftart me. Shakef. Macbeth. 
Sia’visH. adj. [from flave.} Servile; mean; bafe; depen- 
dant. 
A thing 
More flavifh did I ne’er, than anfwering 
A flave without a knock. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 
You have among you many a purchas’d flave, 
Which, like your afles, and your dogs and mules, 
You ufe in abject and in favıfh part, 
Becaufe you bought them; Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
I believe 
That he, the fupreme God, t’ whom all things ill 
Are but as flavifh officers of vengeance, 
Would fend a glift’ring guardian, if need were, 


To keep my life and honour unaffail’d. Milton, 
Thofe are the labour’d births of /lavi/ brains ; 
Not the effect of poetry, but pains. Denham. 
Siavi/h bards our mutual loves rehearfe 
In lying {trains and ignominious verfe. Prior. 


Sta'visHLy. adv, [from flavifb.] Servilely ; meanly. 

Sta‘visuness. n.f. [from flavifb.] Servility ; meannefs. 

To SLAY. v. a. preter. flew; part. pall. lain. [ flahan, Gothick 5 
ylean, Sax. /lachten, Dutch, to ftrike.] To kill; to butcher 3 
to put to death. 

Her father’s brother 
Would be her lord; or fhall I fay her uncle? 
Or he that flew her brothers and her uncle? 
Tyrant, fhew thy face: 
If thou be’it faim, and with no ftroke of mine, 
My wife and children’s ghofls will haunt me ftill. Shake/p. 
‘The deadly-handed Clifford flew my fteed. Shak. H. VI. 
I faw under the altar the fouls of them that were /lain for 
the word of God. Rev. vi. 2s 
Thus there was killing of young and old, and /laying of 
virgins and infants. 2 Mac. v. 13. 
S/ay and make ready. Gen, xliii. 164 
Wrath killeth the foolifh man, and envy /layeth the filly 
one. ob V. 2. 
They flew ten thoufand men. Judg. i. 4. 
Of Trojan chiefs he view’d a numerous train ; 
All much lamented, all in battle Jain. Dryden's. ZEn, 
Abraham 
By blood and battles muft his pow’r maintain, 
And flay the monarchs, ere he rule the plain. Prior. 
SLAYER. n.f. [from flay.] Killer; murderer; deftroyer, 
Witne(s the guiltlels blood poured oft on ground; 
The crowned often flain, the flayer crown’d. Fairy Queens 
They flew thofe that were /layers of their countrymen, Abb. 
The flayer of himfelf yet faw I there; 
The gore congeal’d was clotted in his hair : 
With eyes half clos’d and gaping mouth he lay, 
And grim as when he breath’d his fullen foul away. Dryden. 

SLEAVE. n.f. [Of this word I know not. well the meaning : 
Jleave {ilk is explained by Gouldman floccus fericus, a lock of filk ; 
and the women ftill fay fleave the filk, for untwiy/? it. Ainfworth 
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talls a weaver’s fiuttle or reed a flay. To fiey is to part a 
twift into ingle fibres. } 
I on 4 fountain light, 
Whofe brim with pinks was platted, 
The banks with daffadillics dight 
With grafs like waze was matted. Drayton's Cynthia. 
SLEAZY. adj. [often written /leczy.] Weak; wanting fub- 
ftance. “his feems to be of the fame race with eave, or from 
to fley. 
SLED. n. j. [ fed, Danifh ; fedd:, Dutch.] A carriage drawn 
without wheels. 
The fled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 
Thefe all mutt be prepar’d. Pryden, 
Sue’ppen. adj. [from fied.] Mounted ona fied. 
So frown’d he once when in an angry parle, 
He fmote the /ledded Polack on the ice. Shakefpeare. 
SLEDGE. 7. f- (ylees, Saxon ; _freggia, Iflandick.] 
t. A large heavy hammer. 
They him fpying, both with greedy force, 
At once upon him ran, and him befet, 
With ftrokes of morta! Reel, without remorfe, 
And on his fhield like iron edges bet. Fairy Quecn. 
The painful fmith, with force of fervent heat, 
The hardeft iron foon doth mollify, 
Thar with his heavy fedre he can it beat, 
And fafhion to what he it lift apply. Spenfer. 
The uphand /ledge is ufed by under workmen, when the work 
is not of the largeft, yet requires help to batter and draw it 
out: they ufe it with both their hands before them, and fel- 
dom lift their hammer higher than their head. Moxon. 
Ariftotle afcribes it unto the fwiftnefs of that motion; but 
it would follow that the quick ftroak of a light hammer fhould 
be of greater efficacy, than any fofter and more gentle ftriking 
of a great /ledze. Wilkins’s Mvathemarical Magick. 
2. A carriage without wheels, or with very low wheels ; properly 
a fled. Sce SLED. 
In Lancafhire, they ufe a fort of fledve made with thick 
wheels, to bring their marl out, drawn with one horfe. Mort. 
SLEEK. n f. [feych, Dutch.] Smooth; nitid; gloffy. 
Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and fuch as flecpa-nights. Shake/peare. 
Envy! 
How eagerly ye ane my difgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how flee and wanton 
Y’ appear in ev’ry thing may bring my ruin. Shake/peare. 
Yet arethe men more loofe than they, 
More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rub’d, and trim’d, 
More fleck'd, more foft, and flackerlimb’d. Ben. Jobnfon. 
What time the groves were clad in green, 
The fields all dreft in flowers, 
And that the /eeé-hair’d nymphs were feen, 


To feek them fummer bowers. Drayton. 
The pureft pafteboard, with a feck ftone rub fmooth, and 
as even as you can, Peacham. 


As in gaze admiring, oft he bow’d 
His turret creft, and /leek enamel’d neck, 
Fawning. Milton's Paradije Lift. 
Thofe rugged names to our like mouths crow fleck, 
That would have made Quintilian ftare and gafp. Milton. 
Thy head and hair are leek, 
And then thou kemb’ft the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 
So /lcek her fkin, fo faultlefs was her make, 
Ev’n Juno did unwilling pleafure take 
To fee fo fair a rival. Dryden. 
To SLEEK. v.a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To comb fmooth and even. 
By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 
And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 
Wherewith fhe fits on diamond rocks, 
Slecking her foft alluring locks. Milton. 
2. To render foft, fmooth, or clofly. 
Gentle my lord, fleck o’er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial ’mong your guefts to night. Shate/p. 
She docs flcek 
With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
In her neat gloves. Ben. Fohnjon’s Catiline. 
A {heet of well flecked marble paper did not caft any of its 


diftin& colours upon the wall. Boyse. » 


The perfuafive rhetorick 
That fleek'd his tongue, and won fo much on Eve, 
So little here, nay loft. Malton. 
A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifh’d gold, 
Odour divine ! whofe foft refrefhing ftreams 
Sleek the fmooth fkin, and {cent the fnowy limbs. Pepe. 
SLFEKLY. adv. (from fleet.] Smoothly; gloffily. 
Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, and their blue coats brufh’d. 
Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
ToSrrrp. v.n. [ flepan, Gothick; rleepan, Saxon; /leepi7, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To take reft, by fufpenfion of the mental powers. 
I've watch’d and travell’d hard : 
Some time I fhal! /leep out; the reft I'll whiftle. Shake/p. 
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SEAE C 
Where’s Pede ?—go you, and where yowfiridiaimaid, A 

That, cre fhe /eep, hath thrice her prayersfaidy 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy ; 

S erp fhe as found as carelefssinfancy ; 

Kut thofe that feep, and think not on their ‘fins, 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, fhoulders; fides; and Mins. 

ihikefpeare’s Merry ves of Windjor. 

If the man be poor, thou fhalt not/dep with his pledges cut. 

Sleep on now, and take your reilt; behold the hour is’ at 
haid. Matibe xxv t5. 

Peace, good reader! do not ween; 

Peace ! the lovers are aflvep: i 

‘They, fweet turtles! folded lie, 

In the laft knot that love could tie, 

Det them feep, let them feep on, 

Till this itormy night be gone, 

And the etcrnal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtains will be drawn, 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day fhall never /leep in night. Crafhaw. 

Thofe who at any time feep without dreaming, can inever 
be convinced that their thoughts are for four hours bufy with- 
out their knowing it. Lecke, 

2. To relt; to be motionlefs. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the ‘burly- 
bon’d clown in chines ot beef ere thou feep in thy theath, I 
befcech Jove on my knees thou mayft ‘be turned into» hob- 
nails. Shakefpeare’s Henry V1, 

How fweet the moonlight /eeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we fit, and Jet the founds of mufick 

Creep in our ears. Shakeftea e's Merch. of Venice. 
The giddy fhip, betwixt the winds and tides, 

Fore’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunin’d with the different blows; then fhoots amain, 

Till counterbuff’d fhe ftops, and fleeps again. Dryden. 

3. To live thoughtlefsly. 

We /fleep over our happinefs, and want to be rouzed into 

a quick thankful fenfe of it. Atterbury. 
4. To be dead; death being a ftate from which man will fome 
time awake. 

If we believe that Jefus died and rofe again, even fo them 
alfo which feep in Jefus will God bring with him. | 1 Leff 

A perfon is faid to be dead tous, becaufe we cannot raife 
from the grave; though he only fleeps unto God, who can 
raife from the chamber of death. Lyles Parergone 

5. To be inattentive; not vigilant. 
Heav’n will one day open 
The king’s eyes, that fo long have /lept upon 


This bold, bad man. dbake/peare’s Henry VIIL 
6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 
You ever 
Have wifh’d the /Weping of this bufinefs, never 
Defir’d it to be ftirr’d. Shakefpeare’s Henry VII. 


SLEEP. n. f. [from the verb.] Repofe; reft; fufpenfion of the 
mental powers ; flumber. 
Methought I heard a voice cry fleep no more! 

Macbeth doth murder fep ; the innocent feep; 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care ; 

The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s fecond courfe, 

Chief nourifher in life’s feat. Shake/peare’s Afacheth, 

Cold calleth the fpirits to fuccour; and therefore they can- 
not fo well clofe and go together in the head, which. is ever 
requifite to feep. And for the fame caufe, pain and noife 


hinder feep; and darknefs furthereth //cep. Bacon. 
Beafts that fleep in winter, as wild bears, during their Lep 
wax very fat, though thev eat'nothing: Becan. 


His faften’d hands the rudder keep, 
And fix’d on heav’n, his eyes repel invading /ices. Dryden. 
Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 
His hat adorn’d with wings difclos'd the god, 
And in his hand the fleep compelling rod. Dryden. 
Infants fpend the greateft part of their time in feep, and are 
feldom awake but when hunger calls for the teat, or fome pain 
forces the mind to perceive it. Lache. 
SLEEPER. n. f. [from fiecp.] 
1. One who fleeps; one who is not awake. 
Sound mufick ; come my ‘queen, take hand with me, 
And rock the ground whereon thefe /leepers be. ~ Shatu/p. 
What’s the bulinefs, 
That fuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley 
‘The flcepers of the houle ? Shatepeare’s Macleth, 
In fome countries, a plant which fhutteth in the night, 
openeth in the mornir#, and openeth wide at noon; the in- 
habitants fay is a plant that fkepeth © There be ficepers enow 
then; for ulmoft all flowers corthe like: — Basin 
Night is indeed the province of his reigns 
Yet all his dark exploits no more contain 
Than a (py taken, and a feeper flain. Dryden. 
He muft be no great eater, drinker, ‘nor feeper, that will 
difcipline his fenfes, and exert hismind: every worthy un- 
dertaking requires both. Grew. 
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2. A lazy ina@ive drone. z 
‘hat which liestdorniant; or withont effect. 

Let penal laws, if they have been /eepe’s of long, or if 
grown unfit for the prefent time, be by wile judges confined 
in the exec: tion. Bacon. 

a Afi. difoers. 
Sierpiny. adc [from feepy.] 

1. Drowiiiy ; with delire to ilecp. 
2. Dollys ‘Jazily. 

I rather chufe to entlure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envy cafteth at novelty; ‘than to go on fately and f'eepi'y in 
the eafy ways of ancient miltakings. Raleigh. 

3. Scupidly. 

Ele would make us believe that Luther in thefe actions 
pretended tu authority, forgetting what he had /cpz/y owned 
before. Atterbury. 

Ster’piness. n. f. [from fleepy.} Drowlinefs; difpolition to 
fizep ; inability to keep awake. 

Watchtulnefs precedes too great /lepine/s and is the moft 
ill bodiny fymptom of a fever. Arbuthnot. 

SLEEPLESS. adj. [from fleep ] Wanting fleep. 
‘The field 

To labour calls us, now with fweat impos d, 

Though after /leeple/s night. Miton's Paradife Loft. 

While penfive poets painful vigils kecp, 
| @Slreple/s themfelvcs to give their readers Acep. 

Sure py! adj. [trom /iep. ] 
1. Drowfy ;' difpofed to fleep. 
2. Not awake: 
Why did you bring thefe dargers from the place? 
1 They mult liethere Go, carry them and {mear 
T he fiee; y grooms with blood. Shak fpeare’s Macbeth, 
She wak’d her /leepy crew, 

And rifing: haty, took a thort adieu. 

3.°Saptriferous ; fomniferous; caufing fleep. 

We wiil give you /eery drinks, that your fenfes unintelli- 
gent of our infuffciencc, may, though they cannot praife us, 
as’ jittle acct:’e us. Shakespeare's WVinter’s Tale. 

Let fuch bethink them, if the feep drench 
Of that forzetful lake benumb not ftill. Milton. 
I fleeped about eight hours, and no wonder ; for the phy- 
~ ficians had mingled a /leepy potion in the wine. Guiliver. 
Steer. n f. [perhaps from the Danith, fet.] A kind of fmooth 
fmall hail or fnow, not fallingin flakes, but fingle particles. 
Now van to van the foremoft {quadrons meet, 
~ The midmoft battles haftning up behind, 
* Who view, far off, the ftorm of falling flee’, 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. Dryden. 
ay Perpetual fleet and driving fnow 

Obfcure the kies, and hang on herds beiow. 

Huge oxen ftand inclos’d in wintry walls 

Of fnow congeal'd. Dryden. 


Mi Rains ‘would have been poured down, as the vapours be- 
seame cooler; next Me's then fnow, and ice, and frofl, 
Cheyne. 
To SLEET. u. n. [from the noun.] To fnow in fmall par- 
ticles, intermixed with rain. 
SLEE ry. aaj. [from the noun.] Bringing fleet. 
beeeve. naf. [plip, Saxon.] 
1. [he partof a garment that ‘covers the arms. 
9 SOrice my well- waiting! eyes efpy'd my treafure, 
Sees With feeves turn’d up, loofe hair, and breaft enlar. ed, 
9m {ler father’s corn, moving her fair limbs, meafure. Sidney. 
-o The deep finock fieeve, which the Irifh women ufe, they 
‘ofa was old Spanith; avd: yet ithat-fhouid feem rather to be 
“Sn old finglith fathion: for in armory, the fafhion of the 
Manche, which is given’ in arms, being nothing elfe but a 
ficeve, is fathioned muchlike*to that ficevz. And knights, 
sdmancient times, ufedto wear their miitrefs’s or love's /leve 
upon their arms; fir: Launcelot wore the /eeve of the fair 
~ maid of Aftcloth in a tourney. Spenfer’s Ircland. 
~A Your hefe fhould be ungarter’d, your /eeve unbutton'd, 
seyour fhoe untied, demonftraiing a carelefs deflation. Shake/p. 
“= You would think a fmock a fhe-angel, he fo chants to the 
J ficeve-band, and the work about the {quare on’t. Shate/peare. 
> He was cloathed in cloth, with wide Jeeves and a cape. Bacsn. 
i In velvet whiteas fnew. the troop was gown’d, 
© seWheir hoods-and /reves therfame. Dryden. 
2. Sleeve, in fome provinces, fignifies.a-knot or fkein of filk, 
which is by f me very probably fuppofed to be its meaning in 
the follovring paflage! [SceSnea ve] 2 
AO) SS Methought Wheard a voicecry, fleepino more | 
+) Macbeth doth murderdicep sithe innocent Acep; 
© o Sleep that knitsap.the navellid feeverof care, 
Som Vhebirth ofeach day's life : Shakefpeare. 
ig. Serve, Durch, fignifiesca, covensslany thing (pread over ; 
T which feems»torbe thedenle of /lceve in the proverbial phrafe. 
A brace of fiarpersdaugh sat the whole woguery in their 
firmes. Dhylrange. 
© oMen know themfelves utterly void-of thofe qualitics which 
“eethetimpudent feeophant afcribes to them, and inthis fleeve 
Se daughs at them for believing. r Sonth’s Sermons, 
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John laughed heartily in his fleeve at the pride of the efquire; 
Artuthnot's Fiill. f Jobn Bull. 
4. To hang ona fleeve; to make dependent. 

It is not for a man which doth know, or fhould know 
what orders, and what peaceable government requireth, to 
ak why we fhould hang our judgment upon the church’s 
fieeve, and why in matters of orders more than in matters of 
doétrine. Hooker. 

g. [Lolligo, Latin.] A fih. Ainfworth. 
SLEEVED. adj. [from fleeve.] Having fleeves. 
SLEEVELESS. adj. [from /leeve.] 
1. Wanting fleeves; having no flceves. os 
His cloaths were {trange, though coarfe, and black, tho 
bare ; i 
Sicevele/s his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but twas now, fo much ground was feen, 


Become tufftaffaty. Donne. 
They put on long fleve'le/s coats of home-{pun cotton. 
Sanilys. 


Behold yon ifle by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
Grave mummers! /levele/s fome, and fhirtlefs others. Pope. 
2. Wanting reafunablencfs; wanting propriety; wanting fo- 
lidity. [This fenfe, of which the word has been long pof- 
fefled, 1 know not well how it obtained; Sinner thinks it pro- 
perly divelefs or life'efs: to this I cannot heartily agree, though 
I know not what better to fuggeft. Can it come from fleeves 
a knot, or skein, and fo fiznify wnesnneed, hanging ill to- 
gether 2? or from fleeve, acover; and therefore means plainly 
alfird; foolifh without palliation ?] 
This /leevele/s tale of tranfubftantiation was brought . into 
the world by that other fable of the multiprefence. Hall. 
My landlady quarrelled with him for fending every one of 
her children on a /ie2vele/s errand, as fhe calls it. Spelator. 
SLEIGHT. m /. f[ flogd, cunning, Iflandick. ] Artful trick; 
cunning artifice; dexterous practice; as fleight of hand ; the 
tricks of a juggler. This is often written, but lefs properly, 
fight. 
He that exhorted to beware of an enemy’s policy, doth not 
vive counfel to be impolite; but rather to be all prudent 
foreficht, left our fimplicity be over-reached by cunning 


Jeizhts. Hooker. 
Fair Una to the red crufs knight 
Betrothed is with joy; 
Though falfe Ductfa it to bar, 
Her falfe fleights do employ. Fairy Queen. 


Upon the corner of the moon, 
There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound ; 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground ; 
And that diftill’d by magick /lerghts, 
Shall raife fuch artifcial fprights, 
As, by the ftrength of their illufion 
Shall draw him on to his confufion. 
Out ftept the ampie fize 
Of mighty Ajax, huge in ftrength; to him, Laertes’ fon, 
That crafty one as huge in /leight. Chapman. 
She could net fo convey 
The mafly fubftance of that idol great, 
What flight had fhe the wardens to betray ? 
What ftrength to heave the goddefs from her feat? Fairf. 
In the wily {nake 
Whatever /leights, none would fufpicious mark, 
As from his wit, and. native fubtilty 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 


Proceeding. Milton: 
Doubtlefs the pleafure is as great 

Of being cheated, as to cheat ; 

As lookers on feel moft delight, 

That leaft perceive the juggler’s ferg/t. Hudibras. 


Good humour is but a feight of hand, or a faculty mak- 
irg truths look like appearances, or appearances like truths. 
L Eftrange. 
When we hear death related, we ate all willing to favour 
the /zght, when the poet does not too grofsly impofe upon 
us. Dryden; 
While innocent he fcorns ignoble flight, 
His honelt friends preferve him by a fleight. Swift. 
SLEINE. n. f. [This word is apparently mifprinted for fe:ne.] 
ls a net of about forty fathoms in length, with which they 
encompafs a part of the fea, and draw the fame on land hy two 
ropes faftned at its ends, together with fuch fifh as lichtcth 
within his precinét. Carew. 
SLENDER. adj. [ flinder, Dutch. } 
1. Thing fimall in circumference compared with the length ; 
not thick. 
So thick the rofes bufhing round 
About her glow’d ; half ftooping to fupport 


Lach flow'r of fender talk. Mt:n. 
2. Small in the waic; having a fine fhape. 
What flender youth hedew’d with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on rofes in fome pleafant cave. Milton. 
Beauteous Helen Mines among the rett, 
Tall, flender, ftraight, with all the graces bief. Drydn. 
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3. Not bulky; flight; not ftrong. 
Love in thefe labyrinths his flaves detains, 

And mighty hearts are held in fender chains. 

4. Small; inconfiderable ; weak. 

Yet they, who claim the general affent of the whole world 
unto that which they teach, and do not fear to give very 
hard and heavy fentence upon as many as refufe to embrace 
the fame, muft have fpecial regard, that their firft founda- 
tions and grounds be more than /ender probabilities. Hooker. 

Where joy moft revels, grief doth moft lament; 

Grief joys, joy grieves, on flender accident. Shakefpeare. 

Pofitively to define that feafon, there is no fender dificul- 
ty. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

Tt is a very fender comfort that relies upon this nice diftin- 
ĉion, between things being troublefome, and being evils; 
when all the evil of affliction lies in the trouble it creates to 


Pope. 


us. Til'otfon. 
5: Sparing; lefs than enough: as, a fender eftate and lender 
parts. 


At my lodging, 
The worft is this, that at fo fender warning, 
You're like to have a thin and flender pittance. Shake/p. 
In obft-uCtions inflammatory, the aliment ought to be cool, 


fender, thin, diluting. Arbuthnot. 
6. Not amply fupplied. 
The good Oftorius often deign’d 
To grace my flender table with his prefence. Philips. 


SLE’NDERLY. adv. [from flender.] 
1. Without bulk. 
2. Slightly ; meanly. 

If the debt be not juft, we know not what may be deemed 
juft, neither is it a fum to be flenderly regarded. Harward. 

If l have done well, it is that which I defired ; but if flen- 
der'y and meanly, it is that which I could attain to. 2 Mac. 

SLENDERNESS. 7. f+ [from /lender.] 
1. Thinnefs; fmallnefs of circumference. 

Smail whiftles give a found becaufe of their extreme flen- 
dernefs, whereby the air is more pent than in a wider pipe. 

Bac:n's Natural Hiftory. 

Their colours arife from the thinnefs of the tranfparent 
parts of the feathers; that is from the flenderne/s of the very 
fine hairs or capillamenta, which grow out of the fides of the 
eroffer lateral branches or fibres of thofe feathers. | Newton. 

3- Want of bulk or ftrength. 

It is preceded by a {pitting of blood, occafioned by its 
acrimony, and too great a projectile motion, with /lenderne/s 
and weaknefs of the veffels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. Slightnefs; weaknefs; inconfiderablenefs. 

Lhe flenderne/s of your reafons againft the book, together 
with the inconveniencies that mult of neceffity follow, have 
‘procured a great credit unto it. Whitgifte. 

4 Want of plenty. 
SLEPT. The preterite of flep. 
Silence! coeval with eternity, 
“I hou wert ere nature firft began to be, 
‘Twas one vaft nothing all, and all /ept faft in thee. Pope. 
SLEW. The preterite of /lay. 

He flew Hamet, a great commander among the Numidians, 
and chafed Benchades and Amida, two of their greateft prin- 
ces, out of the country. Kuolies’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

ToSrey. v. n. [See to Steave.] To part or twift into 


threads. 
Why art thou then exafperate, thou immaterial fkein of 
frey'd filk? Shake/peare. 


To Srice. v.n. [ylizan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cut into flat pieces. 

Their cooks make no more ado, but flicing it into little 
gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a fur- 
nace. Sandys's Journey. 

The refidue were on foot, well furnifhed with jack and 
fkull, pikes and /čcing fwords, broad, thin, and of an excel- 


lent temper. Hayward. 
2. To cut into parts. 
Nature loft one by thee, and therefore muft 
Slice one in two to keep her number juft. Cleaveland, 


3. To cut off. 
When hungry thou ftood’ft ftaring, like an oaf, 
I fic d the luncheon from the barley loaf. 
4. To cut ; todivide. 
Ambitious princes and tyrants /lice the earth among them. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
SLICE. m.f. [ylice, Saxon; from the verb.] 
1. A broad piece cut off. 
Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright and acrofs. 
fo as you may make them rather in /lices than in continued 
hacks, doth great good to trees. Bacon. 


You need not wipe your knife to cut bread; becaufe in 


Gay. 


cutting a /lice or two it will wine itt: i. 
fe from out the chimney ai Swift 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
And freely, from the fatteft fide, 
Cut out large /lices to be fry'd, Kot 


oat) gal 
2. A broad piece. e . 
Then clap four- fices of pilafter on't, 
That lac’d with bits of ruftick, makes a front. 
3- A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; a {patula. 
‘The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like the flice 
of apothecaries, with which they fpread plaifters. Hakewill. 
When burning with the iron in it, with the fice, clap the 
coals upon the outfide clofe together, to keep the heat in. Mox. 
Stick. adj. [ flickt, Dutch. See SLEEK.] 
Glafs attracts but weakly ; fome flick ftones, and thick glaf- 
fes indifferently. Brown's, Vulgar Lrrours. 
Sip. The preterite of /lide. 
At firft the filent venom flid with eafe, 
And feiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees, 
Sti’ppeEN. The participle paffive of fide. 
Why is this people Sudden back, by a perpetual backflid- 
ing? Fer viii. 5. 
To SLYDDER. v. n. [flidderen, Dutch.] To flide with inter- 


ruption. 


Pope. 


Drydens Æneid. 


Go thou from me to fate, 
Now die: with that he dragg’d the trembling fire, 
Siidd’ring through clotted blood. Dryden. 
ToStipe. v. n. flid, preterite; fliidden, participle pafl. [ylan, 
phoenve, fliding, Saxon; flijden, Dutch ; yj-lithe, Welth.] 
1. To pafs along fmooth!y; to flip; to glide., 

Sounds do not only /lide upon the furface of a fmooth body, 

but communicate with the fpirits in the pores of the body. 
Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

Ulyffes, Stheneieus, Tifander fide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. 

2. To move without change of the foot. 

Oh Ladon, happy Ladon, rather flide than run by her, 
left thou fhouldft make her legs flip irom her. Sidney. 

Smooth fliding without ftep. Milton. 
He that once fins, like him that fides on ice, 

Goes fwiftly down the flippery ways of vice: 

Though confcience checks him, yct thofe rubs gone oer, 

He fides on fmoothly, and looks back no more. Dryden. 

3. To pafs inadvertently. 

Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware thou /lide 

not by it. Ecclus xxviii. 26. 
4. To pafs unnoticed. 

In the princefs I could find no apprehenfion of what I 
faid or did, but with a calm carelefinels, letting every thing 
Jide juftly, as we do by their fpeeches, who neither in mat- 
ter nor perfon do any way belong unto us. Sidneys 

5. To pafs along by filent and unobferved p rozreffion. 
Thou fhalt - 

Hate all, fhew charity to none ; 

But let the famifht fleth lide from the bone, 

Ere thou relieve the begyar. Shakefpeare. 

Then no day void of blifs, of pleafure leaving, 

Ages fhall fide away without perceiving. 

Refcue me from their ignoble hands : 

Let me kifs yours when you my wound begin, 

Then eafy death will fide with pleafure in. Dryden. 

Their eye fides over the pages, or the words fide over their 
eyes, and vanifh like a rhapfody of evening ta'es. Watts. 

6. To pafs filently and gradually from good to bad. 

Nor could they have /ld into thofe brutifh immoralities of 
life, had they duly manured thofe firt practical notions and 
dictates of right reafon. South. 

7- To pafs without difficulty or obftruction. 
Such of them fhould be retained as /lide eafily of themfelves 


Denk am. 


Dryden. 


into Englift compounds, without violence tc the ear. Pope. 
Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul, 
Parts anfw’ring parts fhall fide into a whole; 
Nature fhall join you, time fhall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. Pope. 


8. To move upon the ice by a fingle impulfe, without change 
of feet. 
The gallants dancing by the river fide, 
They bathe in fummer, and in winter fide. 
9. To fall by errour. 
The difcovering and reprchenfion of thefe colours cannot 
be done but out of a very univerfal knowledge of things, 
which fo cleareth man’s judgment, as it is the lefs apt to 


Waler. 


fide into any errour. Bacon. 
10. To be not firm. 
Ye fair! 
Be greatly cautious of your fiding hearts. Thom/fon, 


11. To pafs with a free and gentle courfe or flow. 
To Stipe. v. a. To put imperceptibly. 

Little tricks of fophiftry by /uaing in, or leaving out fuch 
words as entirely change the queltion, thould be abandoned 
by all fair difputants. Watts, 

SLIDE. n. f. [from the verb.] 


1, Smooth and ealy paflage. _ 
We have fome /lides or relifhes of the voice or ftrings, con- 


tinued without notes, from onc to another, rifing or falling, 
which arc delightful. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


6 Kings 


flights or neglects. 


SLI 


Kines that have able men of their nobility fall find cafe 


in employing them, and a better /lide into their bulinefs; for 
© 
people naturally bend to them. ‘sepa 


2. Flow ; even courfe. yN i 
“There be, whofe fortunes are like Homer's verfes, that have 


a flide and eafinefs more than the verfes of other poets. Bac. 
Siy/per. n. f [from fide], He who fides. 


‘Stic. ad). [jlicht, Dutch. ] 
“L Small; 


worthlefs; inconfiderable. t 

Is Cæfar with Antonius priz’d fo flight?  Shakefpeares 
‘Their arms, their arts, their manners | difclofe, 

Slight is the fubject, but the praife not mall, 


If heav'n affift, and Phoebus hear my call. Dryden, 
Slight is the fubjeét, but not fo the praife ; 
If the infpire, and he approve my lays. Pore. 


“2, Not important; not cogent; weak. 


Some firmly embrace doétrines upon flight grounds, fome 
upon no grounds, and fome contrary to appearance, Locke. 


3. Negligent; not vehement ; not done with eifect. 


1 he haking of the head is a gefture of flight refufal. Bacon, 


He in contempt 


At one flight bound high overleap’d all bound. Milton. 
4- Foolifh; weak of minds 
No beaft ever was fo flight 
For man, as for his God, to fight. Haudioras: 


5. Not ftrong; thin; as a flight filk. 
SLIGHT. n. f. [from the adjective.] 


3. Neglect ; contempt ; act of fcorn, 


People in misfortune conftrue unavoidable accidents into 
Clariffa. 
2. Artifice; cunning praftice. See SLEIGHT. 

As boifterous a thing as force is, it rarely atchieves any 
thing but under the conduct of fraud. Slight of hand has 
done that, which force of hand could never do. South. 

After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what with /ight 
of hard, and taking from his own fcore, and adding to John’s, 
Nic brought the balance to his own fide. Arbuthnot. 

To SLIGHT. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 

3. To neglect ; to difregard. 

; Beware left they tranfgrefs and flight that fole command, 
Milton. 

You cannot expect your fon fhould have any regard for 

one whom he fees you flight. Locke. 
2. To throw carelefsly, unlefs in this paffage to flight be the 
fame with to fling. á 
The rogues fsghted me into the river, with as little 
` remorfe as they would have drowned puppies. Shakefpeare. 
3. [Stezhten, Dutch.] To overthrow; to demolifh. ‘Junius, 
Skinner, and Ainfworth. 
4- To SLIGHT over. To treat or perform carelefsly. 

Thefe men, when they have promifed great matters, and 
failed moft fhamefully, if they have the perfection of bold- 
nefs, will but flight it over, and no more ado. Bacon's Effays. 

His death and your deliverance 

Were themes that ought not to be /lighted over: 

Str/GHTER. n. f. [from flight.] One who difregards. 
SLI'GHTINGLY. adv. [from /lighting.] Without reverence; 
with contempt. 
= If my fceptick fpeaks flightingly of the opinions he oppofes, 
I have done no more than became the part. Bayle, 
SLIGHTLY. adv. [from fight.] 


Dryden, 


1. Negligently ; without regard. 


< Words, both becaufe they are common, and do not fo 
ftrongly move the fancy of man, are for the moft part but 


flightly heard. Hooker. 
: Leave nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch’d, or flight!y handled in difcourfe. Shake/peare. 


You were to blame 
To part fo flightly with your wife's firtt gift. Shate/peare. 
The letter-writer diflembles his knowledge of this reftriction, 
and contents himfelf flightly to mention it towards the clofe of 
his pamphlet. Atterbury. 
2. Scornfully ; contemptuoufly. 

Long had the Gallick monarch uncontroul’d, 
Enlarg’d his borders, and of human force 
Opponent flightly thought. 

SK Weakly ; without force. 
Scorn not the facil gates of hell too Sughtly barr'd. Milton. 
4. Without worth. 
SLI'GHTNESS. n. f. [from /ight.] 
1. Weaknefs; want of ftrength. 
2. Negligence; want of attention; want of vehemence, 
Where gentry, title, wifdom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of gen’ral ignorance, it muft omit 
Real neceffitics, and give way the while 
T’ unftable flightne/s. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
What ftrong cries muft they be that fhall drown fo loud a 
clamour of impieties? and how does it reproach the flightne/s 
of our flecpy heartlefs addrefles? Decay of Piety. 
SLiLy. adv. [from fly.) Cunningly; with cunning fecrecy ; 
with fubtile covertnefs, 
7 


Philips. 


SHI 


Were there a ferpent feen with forked tonguc, 

That fily glided towards your majefty, 

It were but neceflary you were wak’d, 

He, clofely falle and /ily wile, 

Caft how he might annoy them moft from far. Fairfax. 

Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, fiy robs. us of our grand 
treafure. Decay of Piety. 

With this he did a herd of goats controul ; 
Which by the way he met, and “i ftole : 
Clad like a country fwain 

May hypocrites, r 

That fli} {peak one thing, another think, 

Hateful as hell, pleas’d with the relifh weak, 

Drink on unwarned, till by inchanting cups 

Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difciofe, p 

And through intemperance grow awhile fincere. Phiips. 

Stim. adv. [A cant word as it {cems, and therefore not to be 
ufed.] Slender; thin of fhape. , 

A thin flim-gutted fox made a hard fhift to wriggle his body 
into a henrooft; and when he had {tuft his guts viel iqucezed 
hard to get out again; but the hole was-too little. D’ Efir. 

I was jogy’d on the elbow by a flim young girl -of feven- 
teen. Addifon, 

SLIME. 2. f. [ylm, Saxon ; Jligm, Dutch.] -Vilcous mire; any 
glutinous fubftance. 
The higher Nilus {wells 

The more it promifes: as itebbs, the feedfman 

Upon the fime and ooze fcatters his grain. . Shatefpeare. 

Brick for itone, and fume for mortar. Gen. 

The vale of Siddim was full of /Zime-pits. Gen. xiv. 10. 

God, out of his goodnefs, caufed the wind to blow, to 
dry up the abundant /lime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm, and to cleanfe the air of thick vapours 
and unwholfome mifts. Raleigh. 

Some plants grow upon the top of the fea, from fome con- 
cretion of fime where the fun beateth hot, and the fea ftir- 
reth little. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

And with Afphaltick fime, broad as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 

They faften'd. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Now dragon grown; larger than whom the fun 
Engender’d in the Pythian vale on lime, 

Huge Python! Milton's Paradife Loft. 

O foul defcent! I’m now conftrain’d 
Into a beaft, to mix with beftial flime, 

This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton: 

SLIMINEss. 7. fı [from fimy.]  Vifcofity ; glutinous mat- 
ter. 

By a weak fermentation a pendulous /limine/s is produced, 
which anfwers a pituitous ftate. Floyer. 

Siimy. adj. [from flimz.] 
1. Overfpread with flime. 

My bended hook hall pierce 
Their /imy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 

Pll think them every one an Antony. Shake/peare. 

Some lay in dead men’s fkulls; and in thofe holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo'd the fimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay fcatter'd by. Shak. 

They have cobwebs about them, which isa fign of a flimy 
drynefs. Bacan, 

The reft are all by bad example led, 

And in their father’s ffimy trat they tread. 

Eels for want of exercife, are fat and flim. 

Shoals of flow houfe-bearing do {nails creep 
O'er the ripe fruitage, paring flimy tracks 
In the fleek rind. 

The {wallow {weeps 

The /limy pool to build his hanging houfe. 

2. Vifcous ; glutinous. j 

Then both from out hell-gates, into the wafte, 

Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, 

Hovering upon the waters, what they met 

Solid or flimy, as in raging fea, 

Toft up and down, together crowded drove. 

From their groins they fhed 

A flimy juice by falfe conception bred. Dryden, 

The aflrological undertakers would raife men like vege 
tables, out of fome fat and /limy foil, well digefted by the 
kindly heat of the fun, and impregnated with the influence 
of the ftars. 

Sxi/ness. 2. f. [from fy. ] Defigning artifice. 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my correfpondent can 
allume my air, and give my taciturnity a fiynefs, which di- 
verts more than any thing I could fay, ~— Addi fon. 

SLING. m.f. [ylingan, Saxon ; flingen, Dutch.] Eini 


1. A miflive weapon made b {trap ; rete 
ftone is lodged in the fi, a trap and two ftrings; the 


the ftrings. 4p. and thrown by hoofing one of 


The arrow cannot make him fice: fing ftones are turned 
with him into ftubble. Fob xii. 28. 


24 H Dreads 


Shalefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Arbuthnit. 


Philips. 
Thomfon. 


Milton, 


Lentiey. 


SOLI 


Dreads he the twanging of the archer’s fring? 
Or linging ftones from the Phænician fing? Sand,s. 
Slings have fo much greater fwiftnefs than a ftone thrown 
from the hand, by how much the end of the fling is farther off 
from the fhoulder-joint, the center of motion, Wilkins, 
The ‘Tufcan king 
Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling ; 
Thrice whirl’d the thong around his head, and threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it few. Dryden's Zn, 
Whirl’d from a fling, or from an engine thrown, 
Amidit the foes, as flies a mighty ftone, 
So fiew the beait. Dryden’s Ovid, 
2. A throw; a ftroke. 
Till cram’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and glutted offal, at one fling 
Of thy victorious arm, well-pleafing fon. 
3. A kind of hanging bandage. 
To SLING. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Tothrow by a fling. 
2. To throw; to caft. Not very proper. 
Ætna’s entrails fraught with fire, 
That now cafts out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 
Incenft, or tears up mountains by the roots, 
Or flings a broken rock aloft in air, 
3. To hang loofely by a ftring. 
From rivers drive the kids, and /ing your hook ; 
Anon I'll wath ’em in the fhallow brook. 
4. To move by means of a rope. 
Ccenus I faw amidft the fhouts 
Of mariners, and bufy care to fling 
His horfes foon afhore. Dryden’s Clesmenes. 
They flung up one of their Jargeft hogfheads, then rolled 
it towards my hand, and beat out the top. Gullivers Travels. 
SLINGER. x. f. [from fling.] One who flings or ufes the fling. 
The fingers went about it, and fmote it. 2 Kings iii. 25. 
To Stink. v.n. preter. flunk. (ylingan, Saxon, to creep.] To 
{neak ; to {teal out of the way. 
We will /ink away in fupper-time, difguife us at my lodg- 
ing, and return all in an hour. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
‘As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 
Slink away. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
He, after Eve feduc’d, unminded flunk 
Into the wood faft by. Miltcn’s Paradije Loft, 
Not far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 
To whom all people far and ncar 
On deep importances repair ; 
When brafs and pewter hap to ftray, 
And linen finks out of the way. Hudibras. 
She flunk into a corner, where fhe lay trembling ’till the 
company went their way. L’Eftrance. 
He would pinch the children in the dark, and then flink into 
a corner, as if no body had done it. Arbuthn. Hif. of J. Bull. 
A weafel once made fhift to fink 
In at accorn-loft through a chink ; 
But having amply ftuff’d his fkin, 
Could not get out as he got in. Pope's Epi/?. of Horace. 
We have a fufpicious, fearful, and conftrained countenance, 
often turning back, and /linking through narrow lanes. Swift. 
To Stink. v.a. To cait; to mifcarry of. A low word. 
To prevent a mare’s finking her foal, in fnowy weather 
keep her where fhe may have good {pring-water to drink. Mort. 
To SLIP. v. n. [ylipan, Saxon; /lippen, Dutch. ] 
I. Yo fide; not to tread firm. 
If a man walks over a narrow bridge, when he is drunk, it 
- is no wonder that he forgets his caution while he overlooks his 
danger; but he who is fober, and views that nice feparation 
between himfelf and the devouring deep, fo that, if he fhould 
Sup, he fees his grave gaping under him, furely muft needs take 
every ftep with horrour and the utmoft caution. South. 
A fkilful dancer on the ropes flips willingly, and makes a 
feeming ftumble, that you may think him in great hazard, 
while he is only giving you a proof of his dexterity. Dryden. 
If after fome diftinguifh’d leap 
He drops his pole, and feems to flip, 
Straight gath’ring all his active {trength, 
He rifes higher half his length. 
2. To fide; to glide. 
Oh Ladon, happy Ladon! rather flide than run by her, left 
thou fhouldft make her legs flip from her. Sidney. 
‘They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and flip- 
pery, that the water may flp off them. M:rtimer’s Husbandry. 
3. To move or fly out of place, 
Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, 
by reafon of relaxation, which though you reduce, yet, upon 


Milt. Par, Lof. 


Addifon. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


the Icaft walking on it, the bone /lips out again. Wifehan: 
4. To fneak; to fink. 
From her moft beaftly company 
Dgan refrain, in mind to j'p away, 
Soon as appear'd fafe opportunity. Spchjfr. 


SLI 


When Judas faw that his hoft /4pt away, he was fore 
troubled. eA 
I'll “ip down out of my lodging. Dryden’s Dou Sebajtian. 
‘Thus one tradefman flips away, 
To give his partner fairer play. 
5. To glide; to pafs unexpectedly or imperceptibly. 
The banks of cither fide fecming arms of the loving earth, 
that fain would embrace it, and the river a wanton nymph, 
which {till would fp trom it. Sidney. 
The blefing of the Lord fhall fip from thee, without doing 
thee any good, if thou haft not ceafed from doing evil. Taylor, 
Slipi ing from thy mother’s eye thou went’it 
Alone into the temple; there was found 
Among the graveft rabbics difputant, 


Prior. 


On points and queftions fitting Mofes’ chair. Milton 
I hrice around his neck his arms he threw, 

And thrice the flitting fhadow fipp’d away, 

Like winds or empty dreams that fy the day. Dryden. 


Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and dropping hair, 
None but my Ceyx could appear fo fair, 
I would have ftrain’d him with a ftri&t embrace; 
But through my arms he /ipr, and vanifh’d from the place. 


Drycen. 
When a corn flips out of their paws, they take hold of it 
again. Addif'n’s Speétator. 


Wife men watch every opportunity, and retrieve every 
mifpent hour which has /upped from them. Rogers. 

I will impute no defect to thofe two years which have flipped 
by fince. Swift to Pope. 

6. To fall into fault or errour. 
If he had been as you, 

And you as he, you would have /ipt like him; 

But he, like you, would not have been fo ftern. Shakefpeare, 

One /ippeth in his fpeech, but not from his heart.  £celuf. 

An eloquent man is known far and near; but aman of un- 
derftanding knoweth when he /Uppeth. Eccluf. xxi. 7. 

7. To creep by overfight. 

Some miftakes may have /ipt into it; but others will be pre- 

vented by the names being now fet at length. Ady. to Dunciad. 
8. To efcape; to fall away out of the memory. 

By the hearer it is ftill prefumed, that if they be let 4p for 
the prefent, what good foever they contain is Icft, and that 
without all hope of recovery. Hooker. 

The mathematician proceeds upon propofitions he has once 
demonftrated; and though the demonftration may have Sipe 
out of his memory, he builds.upon the truth. Addijon. 

Ufe the moft proper methods to retain the ideas you have 
acquired ; for the mind is ready to let many of them /ip, un- 
lets fome pains be taken to fix them upon the memory. Watts. 

To SLIP. v.a. 
1. To convey fecretly. 

In his officious attendance upon his miftrefs he tried to /lip 
a powder into her drink. Arbuthn. Hif. of John Bull. 

2. To lofe by negligence. 
You are not now to think what’s beft to do, 

As in beginnings; but what muft be done, 

Being thus enter’d; and flip no advantage 

That may fecure you. Ben. Fobnfin’s Catiline. 

Let us not flip th’ occafion, whether {corn 

Or fatiate fury yield it from our foe. Milton. 

One ill man may not think of the mifchief he could do, or 
Jip the occafion. L’Eftrange. 

To flip the market, when thus fairly offered, is great im- 
prudence. Collier. 

For watching occafions to correét others in their difcourfe, 
and not to flip any opportunity of fhewing their talents, fcho- 
lars are moft blamed. Locke. 

Thus far my author has flipt his firft defign ; not a letter of 
what has been yet faid prometing any ways the trial. /tterd. 

3. To part twigs from the main body by laceration. 

The runners fpread from the mafter-roots, and have little 
fprouts or roots to them, which, being cut four or five inches 
long, make excellent fets: the branches alfo may be lipped and 
planted. Maortimer’s Husbandry. 

4. To efcape from; to teave flily. 
This bird you aim’d at, though you hit it not. 

— Oh, fir, Lucentio /lipp’d me like his greyhound, 

Which runs himfelf, and catches for his matter. 

5. To let loofe. 
On Eryx altars lays ? 

A lamb new fallen to the ftormy feas ; > 

Then fips his haulfers, and his anchors weighs. Dryden. J 

6. To let a dog lcofe. 
The impatient greyhound, /li¢t from far, 
Bounds o’er the glebe, to courle the fearful hare. Dryden. 
7. To throw off any thing that holds one. — f 
Forced to alight, my hoife fifped his bridle, and ran 
Swift. 


Shake/p. 


away. 


8. To pafs over negligently. i i 
If uf author gives us a lift of his doétrines, with what 


reafon can that about indulgences be /ipped over? Atterbury. 


2 SLIP. 


Sigil 


Stip. n. /. [from the verb. } 
1. The act of flipping ; falfe ftep. 
2. Errour; miftake ; fault. 

‘here put on him 

What forgeries you pleafe: marry, none fo rank 

As may difhonour him. 

Bur, fir, fuch wanton, wild, and ufual fips, 

As are moft known to youth and liberty. Shakefpeare. 

Of. the promile there made, our matter hath failed us, by /ip 
of memory, or injury of time. Wotton’s Architecture. 

his religious affeftion, which nature has implanted in 
man, would be the molt cnormous /lip fhe could commit. 

More's Antidote againft Atheism. 

One cafual fsp is enough to weigh down the faithful fervice 

of a long lite. L’Eftrange. 
Alonzo, mark the charaéters ; 

And if th’ impoftor’s pen have made a flip, 

‘That fhews it counterfeit, mark that and fave me. Dryden. 

Lighting upon a very eafy /lip I have made, in putting one 
feemingly indifferent word for another, that difcovery opened 
to me this prefent view. Locke. 

Any little flip is more confpicuous and obfervable in a 
good man’s conduét than in another’s, as it is not of a piece 
with his character. Add fons Speciator. 

3. A twig torn from the main ftock. 

In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be difcufled by 
reafon, than otherwife they feem, when by heat of conten- 
tion they are divided into many //ips, and of every branch an 
heap is made. Hooker. 

The flips of their vines have been brought into Spain. 44. 

Adoption ftrives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native /lip to us from foreign feeds. Shake/peare. 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 

Some ftern untutor’d churl, and noble ftock 

Was graft with crab-tree /lip, whofe fruit thou art. Shakef- 

Trees are apparelled with flowers or herbs by boring holes 
in their bodies, and putting into them earth holpen with muck, 
and fetting feeds or /lips of violets in the earth. Bacon. 

So have I feen fome tender flip, 

Sav’d with care from Winter’s nip, 

The pride of her carnation train, 

Pluck’d up by fome unheedy fwain. 

The Jab’rer cuts 

Young flips, and in the foil fecurely puts. Dryden. 

They are propazated not only by the feed, but many alfo by 
the root, and fome by /lips or cuttings. Ray on the Creatwn, 

4. A leafh or ftring in which a dog is held. 
I fee you ftand like greyhounds in the //rps, 

Straining upon the ftart. Shakef/p. Henry V. 

God is faid to harden the heart permiffively, but not ope- 
ratively, nor effectively ; as he who only lets loofe a grey- 
hound out of the /lip, ts faid to hound him at the hare. Bramb. 

5- Anefcape ; a defertion. I know not whether to give the flip, 
be not originally taken from a dog that runs and leaves the 
- ftring or flip in the leader’s hand. 
The more fhame for her goodyfhip, 
To give fo near a friend the //p. Hudibras. 
The daw did not like his companion, and gave him the flip, 
- and away into the woods. L’ Eftrange. 

Their explications are not your’s, and will give you the 

fip- Lache. 
6. A long narrow piece. 

Between thefe eaftern and weftern mountains lies a /Zip of 

lower ground, which runs acrofs the ifland. Addifon. 
SLippoarp. 7. f. [ flip and board.|} A board fliding in grooves. 

1 ventured to draw back the /ipboard on the roof, contrived 

on purpofe to let in air. Gulliver's Travels. 
tei n.f. [ flip and knot.) A bowknot; a knot eafily 
untied. 

‘They draw off fo much line as is neceflary, and faften the 
reft upon the line-row] with a /lipénot, that no more line turn 
off. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Ín large wounds a fingle knot firft; over this a little linen 
comprefs, on which is to be made another fingle knot, and 
then a /tpknot, which may be loofened upon inflammation. 

s Sharp's Surgery. 
SLIPPER, or Siipfhoe. n.f: [from flip.] A fhoe without lea- 
ther behind, into which the foot flips cafily. 
A gown made of the fineft wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 

Fair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureft gold ; 

A belt of ftraw and ivy buds, , 

With coral clafps, and amber ftuds. Raleigh, 

If he went abroad too much, fhe’d ufe 


Milton. 


To give him flippers, and lock up his fhoes. King. 
Thrice rung the bell, the /ifper knock’d the ground, 
And the prefs’d watch return’d a filver found. Pote, 


Sti/prer. adj. fylrpup, Saxon.] Slippery; not firm. Ob- 
folete. Perhaps never in ufe but for poetical convenience. 
A truftlefs ftate of earthly things, and flipper hope 
Of mortal men, that fwinke and fweat for nought. Spenfer. 


SLI 
Sri'ppeRINess. #.f. {from /Uippery.] 
1. State or quality of being flippery ; fmoothnefs ; glibnefs. 
We do not only fall by the /ippertne/s of our tongues, but 
we deliberately difciplinc them to mifchicf. Gov. of the Tongue. 
The fchirrus may be diftinguifhed by its want of inflamma- 
tion in the kin, its fmoothnefs, and /lipperine/s deep in the 
breaft. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Uncertainty ; want of firm footing. © 
Sui/pPERY. adj. [ylipup, Saxon ; /iperig, Swedith. ] 
1. Smooth ; glib. 
They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and /iip- 
pery, that the water flips off. Mortimer. 
Oily fubítances only lubricate and make the bowels /ip- 
Mery. Arbuthnot. 
2. Not affording firm footing. 
Did you know the arto’ th’ court, 
As hard to leave as keep; whofe top to climb, 
Is certain falling ; or fo /app’ry, that i 
The fear’s as bad as falling. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
His promife to truft to as /lippery as ice. Tuffer. 
Their way thall be as A4ppery ways in the darknefs. Fer. xxiii. 
The /lipp’ry tops of human ftate, 
The gilded pinacles of fate. Cowley. 
The higher they are raiied, the giddier they are; the more 


fippery is their ftanding, and the deeper the fall. L'E/trange. 
The higheft hill is the moft /iop’ry place, 
And fortune mocks us with a {miling face. Denham. 


Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray ; 

Who can tread fure on the {mooth // ptery way? 

3. Hard to hold; hard to keep. 
Thus furely bound, yet be not overbold, 

The /pp’ry god will try to loofe his hold ; * 

And various forms allume, to cheat thy fight, 

And with vain images of beatts affright. Drydens Geerg. 

4. Not ftanding firm. 
When they fall, as being /ipp’ry ftanders, 

The love that lean’d on them as /lipp’ry too, 

Doth one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the faft. Shake/. Troilus and Creffida. 

5» Uncertain; changeable; mutable; inftable. 
Oh world, thy /uppery turns! Friends now faft fworn, 

Whofe double bofoms feem to wear one heart, 

Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal and exercife, 

Are ftill together; who twine, as ’twere, in love 

Unfeparable, fhall within this hour, 

On a diffenfion of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. 

He looking down 

With fcorn or pity on the /lippery ftate 

Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. 
6. Not certain in its effect. 

One fure trick is better than a hundred //ippery ones. L’E/fr. 
7. [Lubrique, French.] Not chafte. 

My wife is /lippery. Siakelp. Winter’s Tale. 
Str’ppy. adv. [from flip.] Slippery; eafily fliding. A bar- 
barous provincial word. 
The white of an egg is ropy, /ippy, and nutritious. Foyer. 
SLi'PsHoD. adj. [ flip and fhod.) Having the fhoes not pulled 
up at the heels, but barely flipped on. 
The /ip/hod ’prentice from his mafter’s door 
Had par’d the dirt, and fprinkled round the floor. Swift. 
StrPstop. a. f. Bad liquor. A low word formed by redupli- 
cation of flep. 
SLisH. n.f. A low word formed by reduplicating /la/. 
What ! this a fleeve ? 
Here’s fnip and nip, and /i/ and flath, 
Like to a cenfor in a barber’s fhop. Shake/peare. 
To Suir. v.a. pret. and part. flit and fitted, [ylrzan, Saxon. ] 
To cut longwife. 

To make plants medicinable fit the root, and infufe into it 
the medicine; as hellebore, opium, fcammony, and then bind 
it up. Bacon's Nat. Hi/tory. 

The deers of Arginufa had their ears divided, occafioned at 
firft by fitting the ears. Brown’s Vu gar Errours, 

Had it hit 

The upper part of him, the blow 

Had flit, as fure as that below. Audibras, 

We /iit the preternatural body opèn. Wifeman’s Surgery, 

A liberty might be left to the judges to infli&t death, or fome 
notorious mark, by fitting the nofe, or brands upon the 
cheeks. Tempie. 

If a tinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick- 
nefs, appears all over of an uniform colour, fhould be /it into 
threads, or broken into fragments of the fame thicknefs with 
the pas l fee no reafon why every thread or fragment fhould 
not keep its colour. a 

He took a freak nepa 

To fit my tongue, and make me fpeak, Swift. 

SLIT. n. f. [yliz, Saxon. ] A 'ong cut, or narrow opening. 
__ An St James’s ficlds is a conduit of brick, unto which 
joincth a low vault, and at the end of that a round hcule of 
ftone; and in the brick conduit there isa window, and in the 
round 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Denh. Sophy. 


SLO 


round houfe a flit or rift of fome little breadth : if you ery out 
in the rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. Lacon. 
Where the tender rinds of trecs difclote 
Their thooting gems, a fwelling knot there grows: 
Juit in that place a narrow fat we make, 
‘Then other buds from bearing trees we take; 
Inferted thus, the wounded rind we clofe. Dryden. 
l found, by looking through a fit or oblong hole, which 
was narrower than the pupil of my eyes, and held clofe to it 
parallel to the prifms, I could fee the circles much diftinGter, 
and vifible to a far greater number, than otherwile, Newton. 
To SLIVE. v.a. [ylipan, Saxon.) To fplit; to divide 
To SLVVER. $ longwife ; to tear off longwife. 
Liver of blafpheming Jew, 
Gall of goat, and flips ot yew, 
Sdiver’d in the moons eclipfe. Shake'p. Macheth. 
SLIVER. 7. f. [from the verb.] A branch torn off. Sliver, in 
Scotland, {till denotes a fiice cut off: as, he took a large fiver 
of the beef. 
‘There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, an envious fiver broke, 
When down her weedy coronet and herfclf 
Fell in the weeping brook. Skak. Hamet. 
SLoats. n.f. Ofa cart, are thofe underpieces which keep the 
bottom together. Bailey. 
SLo’BBER. n.f. [ glavo-ris, Welfb.] Slaver. See SLAVER. 
To Stock. v.n. [ flock, to quench, Swedifh and Scottith ] To 
flake; to quench. 
Stok. n.f. [yla, Saxon; flaae, Danifh.] The fruit of the 
blackthorn, a fmall wild plum. 
‘The fair pomgranate might adorn the pine, 
The grape the bramble, and the flee the vine. Blackmore. 
When you fell your underwuods, fow haws and flows in 
them, and they will furnifh you, without doing of your woods 
any hurt. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Stour. n. f. A fmall fhip. 
‘Lo Stop. v.a. [from lap, lop, flop.} To drink grofly and 
greedily. 
SLOP. 2. f. [from the verb.] Mean and vile liquor of any 
kind. Generally fome naufeous or ufelefs medicinal liquor. 
The fick hufband here wanted for neither flops nor doc- 
tors. L Efirange. 
But thou, whatever /ps fhe will have bought, 
Be thankful. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Stor. n. f. [plop, Saxon; flove, Dutch, a covering.] Trow- 
fers; open breeches. 
What faid Mr. Dombledon about the fattin for my fhort 
cloak and /iops ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 
SLOPE. adj. [This word is not derived from any fatisfaCtory 
original. Junius omits it: Skinner derives it from flap, lax, 
Dutch ; and derives it from the curve of a loofe rope. Per- 
haps its original may be latent in /oopen, Dutch, to run, fope 
being eafy to the runner.} Oblique; not perpendicular. ft 
is generally ufed of acclivity or declivity; forming an angle 
greater or lefs with the plane of the horizon. 
Where there is a greater quantity of water, and fpace 


enough, the water moveth with a /sper rife and fall. Bacon. 
Murnv’ring waters fal! 
Down the /fope hills, difpers’d, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown’d 
Her cryftal mirror holds, unite their ftreams. Ailton. 


SLOPE. n.f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. An oblique direction ; any thing obliquely dire@ed. 
2. Declivity ; ground cut or formed with declivity, 
Growing upon /lopes is caufed for that mofs, as it cometh 
of moifture, fo the water muft but flide, not be in a pool. Bac. 

My lord advances with majeftick micn, 

And when up ten fteep /lopes you've drage’d your thighs, 

Juft at his ftudy door he'll blefs your eyes. Pope. 
Store. adv. Obliquely; not perpendicularly. 

Uriel 

Return’d on that bright beam, whofe point now rais’d 

Bore him /lope downward to the fun, now fall’n. Milton. 
To Store. v.a. [from the adje@tive.] To form to obliquity 

or declivity ; to direct obliquely. 

Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down, 
Though palaces and pyramids do flope 
Their heads to their foundations. 

On each hand the flames 
Driv’n backward flope thcir pointing fpires, and rowl’d 
In billows, leave i’ th’ midft a horrid vale. Milt. Par. Loft. 
i The ftar, that rofe at evening bright, 
Toward heav’n’s defcent had /lop’d his weftering wheel. Ailt. 

All night | flept, oblivious of my pain; 

Aurora dawn’d, and Phoebus fhin’d in vain: 
Nor till oblique he pd his evening ray, 
_ Had Somnus dry’d the balmy dews away. Pope's Ody/ey. 
To SLOPE. v.n. ‘To take an oblique or declivous dire@tion. 

Betwixt the midft and thefe the gods affign'd 

Two habitable feats for human kind; 
And crofs their limits cut a Jiping way, 
Which the twelve figns in beautcous order {way. Dryden. 


Shakefp. Macbeth, 


SHPO 


Upflarts a palace, lo! th’ obedient bafe 

SU pes at its foot, the wouris its fides embrace. Pipe. 

‘There is a ftrait hole in every ants neft half an inch deep, 
and then it goes down fkpirg into a place where they have 
their magazine. Addifon's Speclator. 

SLO'PENESS. n. f. [from /lope.] Obliquity; declivity; not per- 
pendicularity. 

The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence of flopenefs, 
dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two fhall 
ferve for the elevation of the higheft ridge. Wotton's Architect. 

SLOPEWISE. adj. [ flope and wije.] Obliquely; not perpendi- 
cularly. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching /lopewi/e through the Ofe 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bent or 
cod with an eye-hook; where the fifh entering, upon their 
coming back with the ebb, are ftopped from ifluing out again, 
forfaken by the water, and beft dry on the Ofe. Carew. 

SLo’PINGLy. adv. [tiom floping.} Obliquely; not perpendi- 
cularly. 

Thefe atoms do not defcend always perpendicularly, but 
fometimes flopingly. Digby on the Soul. 

SLOPPY. adj. [from fop.] Miry and wet: perhaps rather 


flabby. See SLAB. 
To Stor. v.a. [ fuglen Dutch.] To ftrike or clath 
hard. 


SLOT. n. f. [ fod, Mandick.] |The track of a deer. 

SLOTH. n. f. [ylepd, ylepd, Saxon. It might therefore be not 
improperly written /loath, but that it feems better to regard 
the orthography of the primitive flow. ] 

1. Slownefs; tardinefs. : 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 

This dilatory /loth and tricks of Rome. Shak. Henry VIII. 

2. Lazinefs; fluzgifhnels ; idlenefs. 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, 
Hog in floth, fox in ftealth. Shake/p. King Lear. 
They change their courfe to pleafure, eafe, and /icth. Milt. 
Induftry approach’d, 

And rous'd him from his miferable froth, Thom/on’s Autumn. 

3. An animal. 

The /oth is an animal of fo flow a motion, that he will be 
three or four days at leaft in climbing up and coming down a 
tree; and to go the length of fifty paces on plain ground, re- 
quires a whole day. Grew. 

SLO'THFUL. adj. [ floth and full.] Idle; lazy; Muggifh; in- 
active; indolent; dull of motion. 

He that is /lot/ful in his work, is brother to him that is a 

reat wafter. Prov. xviii. gz 

The defire of the /loth/ul killeth him; for his hands refute 
to labour. Prov. xxi. 25. 

To vice induftrious ; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and /lothful. Milton, 
Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 

Who liv’d in flothful eafe and loofe delights, 

Who never aéts of honour durft purfue, 

The men inglorious knights; the ladies all untrue. Dryden, 

The very foul of the /iothful does effeCtually but lie drowling 
in his body, and the whole man is totally given up to his 
fenfes, L Ejirange. 

SLO'THFULLY. adv. [from flothful.] With floth: ~ 

SLO/THFULNESS, 7. J. [from flothfu/,] Idlenefs; lazinefs; flug- 
githnefs; inadtivity. 

To truft to labour without prayer, argueth impiety and 
prophanenefs ; it maketh light of the providence of God: and 
although it be not the intent of a religious mind, yet it is the 
fault of thofe men whofe religion wanteth light of a mature 
judgment to direét it, when we join with our prayer /loth/ul- 
nefs and neglect of convenient labour. Hooker. 

Sloth{uine/s cafteth into a deep fleep, and an idle foul fhall 
fuffer hunger. Prov. xix. 15. 

SLOUCH. n.f. [ flof, Danith, ftupid.] 

1. A downcaft look; a depreffion of the head. In Scotland, 
an ungainly gait, as alfo the perfon whofe gait it is. 

Our do¢tor has every quality that can make a man ufeful ; 


but, alas! he hath a fort of /lcuch in his walk. Swift. 
2. A man who looks heavy and clownith. 
Begin thy carrols then, thou vaunting /louch ; 
Be thine the oaken ftaft, or mine the pouch. Gey. 


To SLoucn. v.n, [from the noun.] Yo have a downcalt 
clownifh look. 

SLO'VEN. n. f. [ floef, Dutch; yshun, Welfh, nafty, fhabby. } 
A man indecently negligent of cleanlinefs; a man dirtily 
drefled, 

The minifters came to church in handfome holiday apparel, 
and that himfelr did not think them bound by the law of God 


to go like flovens. Hooker. 
Affect in things about thee cleanlinefs, 
That all may gladly board thee as a flow'r : 
Slovens take up their ftock of noitomenefs 
Beforehand, and anticipate their laft hour. Harbert. 
For as when /levens do amifs 
Hudibras. 


At others doors. 


You 


SLO 


You laugh, half beau, half oven if I ftand; 

My wie half powder, and all {nuff my band. __ Pope. 
Sco'VeNLiness. uf. [from floveiily.] Indecent negligence of 
drefs; neglect of cleanlincfs. ae 

Sloventinefs is the worft fign of a hard ftudent, and civility 
the beft exercife of the remifs; yet not to be exact in the 
phrafe of compliment, or geftures of courtefy, Wotton. 

Sri/venzy. adj. [from floven.] Negligent of drefs ; negligent 
of nesatnefs; not neat; not cleanly. 

Æ fop at lait found out a floven y lazy fellow, lolling at his 
cafe, as if he had nothing to do. L’Eftrange. 

Stove Ly. adv. [from foven.] Ina coarfe inelegant manner. 

As I hang my cloaths on fomewhat /loven/y, I no fooner 

weat in but he frowned upon me. i Pope. 
SLo'vengyY. 7. /. [from floven.] Dirtincfs; want of neatnefs. 
Our gaynels and our gilt are all befmirch’d 

With rainy marching in the painful field: 

‘There’s not a picce of feather in our hoft, 

And time hath worn us into flovenry. 

SroucH. n. /- [yloz, Saxon. ] 
1, A deep miry place ; a hole full of dirt. 

The Scots were in a fallow field, whereinto the Englifh 
could not enter, but over a crofs ditch and a flough; in paff- 
ing whereof many of the Englifh horfe were plunged, and 


Shakefp. H.V. 


fome mired. Hayward. 
The ways being foul, twenty to one, 

He’s kere {tuck in a /lough, and overthrown. Mi'ton. 

A carter had laid his waggon faft in a fough. L’E/irange. 


2. The fxin which a ferpent calts off at his periodical renovation. 
Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and fpirit embrace 
them; and to inure thyfelf to what thou art like to be, caft 
thy humble ficuzh, and appear frefh, Shak. Fwe'fth Night. 
When the mind is quicken’d, 
The organs, though defunét and dead before, 
Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move, 
With cafted /lough and freth legerity. 
i As the inake, roll’d in a flow’ry bank, 
With fhining checker’d flouzh, doth iting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Gh let not fleep my clofing eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the fecret fhade, 
When he, renew’d in all the fpeckl’d pride 
Of pompous youth, has caft his ough afide 5 
And in his Summer liv’ry rolls along, 
Ereét and brandifhing his forky tongue. Dryden. 
The flovgh of an Englifh viper, that is, the cuticula, they 
“ caft off twice every year, at fpring and fall: the feparation 
begins at the head, and is finifhed in twenty-four hours. Grew. 
Ihe body, which we leave behind in this vifible world, 
is as the womb or /lugh from whence we iffue, and are 
born into the other. Grew’s Cofmol. 
3. The part that feparates from a foul fore. 
At the next drefling I found a flough come away with. the 
dreffings, which was the fordes. Wifeman on Ulcers. 
SLo'uGHY. adj. [from flough.] Miry; bogey; muddy. 
That cuftom fhould not be allowed of cutting fcraws in low 
grounds /l ughy underneath, which turn into bog. Swift. 
SLOW. adj. (ylap, yleap, Saxon ; fleeuw, Frifick.] 
1. Not fwift; not quick of motion; not fpeedy ; not having 
velocity ; wanting celerity. 
Me thou think’ft not fow, 
Who fince the morning hour fet out from heav’n, 
Where God refides, and on mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden, diftance inexpreffible. Milton. 
Where the motion is fo flow as not to fupply a conftant train 
of frefh ideas to the fenfes, the fenfe of motion is loft. Locke. 
2. Late; not happening ina fhort time. 
‘Thefe changes in the heav’ns, though fow, produc’d 


Shake/peare. 


Like change on fea and land, fidereal blaft. Milton. 
3. Not ready; not prompt; not quick. 
I am flow of fpeech, and a flow tongue. TOO TCE 


Mine ear fhall not be fow, mine eye not fhut. Milton. 
The flow of fpeech make in dreams unpremeditated ha- 
rangues, or converfe readily in languages that they are but little 


acquainted with. Addijon. 
4. Dull; inactive; tardy; flugpith. 
Fix’d on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
To guard their fhore from an expected foe. Dryden, 


s- Not hafty; acting with deliberation; not vehement. 

‘The Lord is merciful, and fow to anger. Common Prayer. 

He that is lw to wrath is of great underftanding. Prov, 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. 

The politick and wife __ 

Are fly ow things with circumfpective eyes. 

Stow, in compofition, is an adverb, flowy. 
‘This fow-pac’d foul, which late did cleave 

T’ a body, and went but by the body’s leave, 

Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 

Difpatches in a minute all the way 


Pope. 


*Twixt heav’n and earth. Donne. 
To the fhame of /fow-endeavouring art 
Thy eaty numbers flow. Milton. 


SLU 


This day’s death denounc’d, if ought I fee, 
Will prove no fudden, but a /low-pac’d evil, 
A long day’s dying to augment our pain. Milton's Par. Lof, 
For eight /ow-circling years by tempelts toft. Pope. 
Some demon urg’d 
. T’ explore the fraud with guile oppos’d to guile, 
S/.w-pacing thrice around th’ infidious pile. Pope. 
To Stow. v.a. [from the adjective ] “Io omit by dilatorinefs ; 
to delay; to procraftinate. Not in ufe. 
Now do you know the reafon of this hafte? 
— I would I knew not why it fhould be flow’d. Shate/peare. 
SLo'wLy. adv. [from flow. ] 
1. Not fpecdily ; not with celerity ; not with velocity. 
t he gnome rejoicing bears her gift away, 
Spreads his black wings, and /low/y mounts to day. 
2. Not foon; not early; not ina little time. 

The poor remnant of human feed peopled their country 

again flow/y, by little and little. Lacon, 
Our fathers bent their baneful induftry 

To check a monarchy that fowly grew ; 

But did not France or Holland’s fate forfce, 

Whofe rifing pow’r to fwift dominion flew. 

We oft our flowy growing works impart, 

While images reficét from art to art. 

3. Not haftily ; not rathly. 
4. Not promptly; not readily. 
5. Tardily; fluggifhly. 

The chapel of St. Laurence advances fo very lowly, that ’tis 
not impofible but the family of Medicis may be extinét before 
their burial place is finifhed. Addifon on Italy. 

Sio’wness. 2. f. [from flow. ] 
1. Smalnefs of motion; not fpced; want of velocity; abfence 
of celerity or fwiftnefs. 

Providence hath confined thefe human arts, that what any 
invention hath in the ftrength of its motion, is abated in the 
Jowne/s of it; and what it hath in the extraordinary quicknefs 
of its motion, muft be allowed for in the great ftrength that is 
required unto it. Wilkinss Math. Magic. 

Motion is the abfolute mode of a body, but fwiftncfs or 
Jlownefs are relative ideas. Watts. 

2. Length of time in which any thing aéts or is brought to pafs; 
not quicknefs. 

Tyrants ufe what art they can to increafe the flowne/s of 
death. Hosker.. 

3. Dulnefs to admit conviétion or affeGtion. 

Chrift would not heal their infirmities, becaufe of the hard- 
nefs and flowne/s of their hearts, in that they believed him 
not. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Want of promptnefs; want of readinefs. 

5. Deliberation ; cool delay. 

6. Dilatorinefs; procraftination. 

SLo’wworm. n. f. [ylapynm, Saxon.] The blind worm; a 
{mall viper, venomous, but fcarcely mortal. 

Though we have found formed fnakes in the belly of the 
cecilia, or foww:rm, yet may the viper emphatically bear the 
name. Brown’s Fulcar Errours. 

To Stu’egeR. v a. [Probably from lubber] 
1. To do any thing lazily, imperfe€tly, or with idle hurry. 

Nature fhewed fhe doth not like men, who flubter up mat- 
ters of mean account. Sidney. 

Baflanio told him, he would make fome {peed 

Of his return: he anfwer’d, do not fo, 

Slubber not bufinefs for my fake. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

As they are flubbered over, the malignity that remains will 
fhow itfelf in fome chronick difeafe, or in fome fpecies of 
the dues venerea. ‘Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. To ftain; todaub. [This feems to be from /lobber, flabber, 
or. flaver. | 

You muft be content to /fulber the glofs of your new for- 
tunes, with this more ftubborn and boifterous expedition. Shak. 

3. To cover coarfely or carelefly. 

A man of fecret ambitious ends, and proportionate coun- 
fels, fmothered under the habit of a fcholar, and /iubbered over 
with a certain rude and clownifh fafhion, that had the fem- 
blance of integrity. Watto. 

SLU'BBERDEGULLION, 7. f. [I fuppofe a cant word without 
derivation.] A paitry, dirty, forry wretch. 
Quoth fhe, although thou haft deferv’d, 

Bafe flubberdegullion, to be ferv’d 

As thou did’ft vow to deal with me, 

If thou had’ft got the viCtory. Hudthras, 

SLUDGE. x. f. [I fuppofe from plog, fough, Saxon.] Mire; 
dirt mixed with water. } 

The earth I made a mere foft fludge or mud. ti 

SLUG. nf. [ lug, Danifh, and Wud, Dutchy fianify eit ag 
and thence one that has the floth of a glutton. | À 
1. An sai a drone; a ae heavy, fleepy, lazy wretch. 
ic, what a flug is Haftings, that he c 
2. An hindrance; ft AE SSIs Nat Saako 

Ufury dulls and damps all improvements, whercin money 

would be ftirring, if it were not for this fag. Lacin. 


Pope: 


Dryden: 


Pepe. 
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3. A kind of flow creeping fnail. 
4. [Slecz, an hammerhead, Saxon.] A cylindrical or oval piece 
of metal {hot from a gun. 
~ When fraétures are made with bullets or ugs, there the 
fcalp and cranium are driven in together. /V2/eman's Surgery. 
As, fore’d from wind-guns, lead itfelf can fly, 
And pond’rous flugs cut fwiftly through the tky. Popes 
To Stuc. v.n. [trom the noun.] To lie idle; to play the 
drone; to move flowly. 
All he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purfuit of praife and fame, 
To flug in floth and fenfual delights, 
And end their days with irrenowned fhame. Fairy Queen. 
He lay not all night /lugging in a cabbin under his mantle, 
but ufed commonly to keep others waking to defend their 
lives. Spenjer. 
One went /lugging on with a thoufand cares. L’E/range. 
Stu’GGARD. 2. f. [from fug.] An idler; adrone; an inactive 
lazy fellow. 
Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen, 
That you have ta’en a tardy fluggard here. Shake/p. R. II. 
Up, up, favs avarice; thou fnor’ft again, 
Stretcheft thy limbs, and yawn’ft, but all in vain: 
The tyrant lucre no denial takes ; 
At his command th’ unwilling fuggard wakes. 
Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their fluggard flecp. Dry. 
To SLU'GGARDIZE, v.a. [from fluggard.] To make idle; to 
make dronifh. 
Rather fee the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than, living dully fuggardiz'd at home, 
Wear out thy youth with fhapelcfs idlenefs.  Shake/peare. 
SLU’GGISH. adj. [from flug.] Dull; drowfy; lazy ; Mothful ; 
idle; infipid; flow; inactive; inert. 
Sluggifh idlenefs, the nurfe of fin, 
Upon a flothful afs he chofe to ride. 
The dull billows, thick as troubled mire, 
Whom neither wind out of their fcat could force, 


Dryden. 


Fairy Queen. 


Nor tides did drive out of their /luggi/h fource.  Spenfer. 
One, bolder than the reft, 
With his broad fword provok’d the fluggi/h beat. Taller. 


Matter, being impotent, /luggi/b, and inactive, hath no 
power to ftir or move itfelf. Woodward. 
SLU'’GGISHLY. adv. [from fluggifa.] Dully; not nimbly; 
lazily ; idly; flowly. 
SLU'GGISHNESS. n. f. [from fluggi/o.] Dulnefs; floth; lazi- 
nefs; idlenefs; inertnefs. 

The moft of mankind are inclined by her thither, if they 
would take the pains; no lefs than birds to fly, and horfes to 
run; which, if they lofe, it is thro’ their own /luggi/hne/s, and 
by that means become her prodigies, not her children. 5. fohn/. 

It is of grcat moment to teach the mind to fhake off its 
Jluggifonefs, and vigoroufly employ itfelf about what reafon 
{hall direct. Locke. 

SLUICE. x. f. | flusfe, Dutch; efelufe, French; /clu/a, Italian. } 
A watergate; a floodgate; a vent for water. 
Two other precious drops that ready ftood, 
Each in their cryftal /luice, he ere they fell 
Kifs’d, as the gracious figns of fweet remorfe, 


And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. Milton. 
Divine Alpheus. who, by fecret /luice, 
Stole under feas to meet his Arethufe. Milton. 


If we receive them all, they were more than feven; if only 
the natural Juices, they were fewer. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
As waters from her /luices, flow’d 
Unbounded forrow from her eyes: 
And fent her wailings to the fkies. Prior. 
To Stuice. v. a. [from the noun.] To emit by floodgates. 
Like a traitor coward, 
Stuic’d out his inn’cent foul through ftreams of blood. Shak. 
Veins of liquid ore /luic’d from the lake. Milton. 
You wrong me, if you think PI fell one drop 
Within thefe veins for pageants; but let honour 
Call for my blood, I'll fice it into ftreams ; 
‘Turn fortune loofe again to my purfuit, 
And let me hunt her through embattl’d foes 
In dufty plains; there will I be the firft. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Sturicy. adj. [from fiuice.] Falling in ftreams as from a fluice 
or floodgate. 
And oft whole fheets defcend of /luicy rain, 
Suck’d by the fpongy clouds from off the main: 
The lofty fkies at once come pouring down, 

The promis’d crop and golden labours drown. Dryden. 
ToSLU'MBER. u.n. [ylumenan, Saxon ; /luymeren, Dutch. ] 
1. 10 ficep lightly; to be not awake nor in profound Neep. 

He that keepeth Ifrael fhall neither flumber nor fleep. Py. 

Confcience wakes defpair that flumber'd. Milton. 

2. To flecp; to repofe, Sleep and flumber are often confounded. 
God Ipeaketh, yet man perceiveth it not: ina dream, in a 
vifion of the night, when deep ficep falleth upon men, in 
flumlerings upon the bed, 8 Teb xxxiii, 15. 


Bee 


Have ye chofen this place, 

After the toil of battle, to repofe 

Your wearied virtue, for the ufe you find 

To fumber here. 

3. Tobcin a ftate of negligence and fupinenefs. 
To SLUMBER. v.a. 
1. To lay to flcep. 
2. To ftupify ; ‘to ftun. 
‘Then up he took the /lumbered fenfelefs corfe, 

And ere he could out of his fwoon awake, 

Him to his caftle brought. Fairy Queen, 

To honeft a decd after it was done, or to flumber his con- 

_ fcience in the doing, he ftudied other incentives. Wotton. 
SLU'MBER. 7. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Light fleep; fleep not profound. 

And for his dreams, I wonder he’s fo fond 

To truft the mock’ry of unquiet flumbers, Shake/p. R. IL 

From careleflnefs it fhall fall into fumber, and from a flum- 
Ler it fhall fettle into a deep and long fleep; ’till at laft, per- 
haps, it fhall fleep itfelf into a Jethargy, and that fuch an one 
that nothing but hell and judgment thall awaken it. South. 

Labour and reft, that equal periods keep ; 

Obedient flumbers that can wake ard wecp. 

2. Sleep ; repofe. 
Boy! Lucius! faft afleep? It is no matter; 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of fumber. Shake. Ful. Caf. 

Love denies 

Reft to my foul, and /lumber to my eyes: 

Three days I promis’d to attend my doom, 

And two long days and nights are yet to come. 

SLU PORER BNA l adj. {from fumber.] 
1, Inviting to fleep; fopcriferous ; caufing fleep. 
The timely dew of flecp, 

Now falling with {oft fumb’rcus weight, inclines 

Our eyelids. 

While penfive in the filent /xmb’rous fhade, 

Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invade ; 

Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 

Imprefs’d the form of Iphthema. Pope's Ody fey. 

There every eye with /lumé’rous chains fhe bound, 

And dath’d the flowing goblets to the ground.“ 

2. Sleepy; not weking. 

A great perturbation in nature! to receive at once the be- 
neft of fleep, and do the effects of watching: in this /umbery 
agitation, what have you heard her fay? Stakefp. Adacheth. 

Stunc. ‘The preterite and participle paffive of fling. 
SLunk. The preterite and participle paflive of fiint. 
Silence accompany'd ; for beaft, and bird, 
They to their grafly couch, thefe to their nefts, 
Were fiunt. Muiton’s Paradife Loft, b. iv. 
Back to the thicket funk 

The guilty ferpent, and well might; for Eve, 

Intent now wholly on her tafte, nought elfe 

Regarded. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

To SLUR. v. a. [ floorig, Dutch, nafty ; flore, a Mut. J 
1. To fully ; to foil; to contaminate. 
2. To pals lightly ; to balk ; to mifs. 

The atheifts laugh in their fleeves, and not a little triumph 
to fee the caufe of theifm thus betrayed by its profeffed friends, 
and the grand argument /lurred by them, and fo their work 
done to their hands. Cudworth. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 

With periads, points, and tropes he furs his crimes ; 

He robb’d not, but he borrow’d from the poor, 

And took but with intention to reftore. 

3. To cheat; to trick. 
What was the publick faith found out for, 

But to fur men of what they fought for? 

Come, feven’s the main, 
Cries Ganymede: the ufual trick: 
Seven, flur a fix; eleven, a nick. Prior: 
SLUR. n. f. [from the verb.] Faint reproach ; flight difgrace. 

Here’s an ape made a king for fhewing tricks ; and the fox 
is then to put a /lur upon him, in expofing him for fport ta 
the fcorn of the people. L’Efirange. 

No one can rely upon fuch an one, either with fafety to 
his affairs, or without a fur to his reputation; fince he that 
trufts a knave has no other recompence, but to be accounted 
a fool for his pains. South's Sermons. 

SLUT. n. f. [ floddey Dutch.] 
1. A dirty woman, 
Cricket, to Windfor chimneys fhalt thou leap : 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 

‘There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry 5 


Ailton. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Milton, 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Hudibras. 


Our radiant queen hates /luts and fluttcry. Shakefpeare. 
The fallow fkin is for the fwarthy put, 
And love can make a flattern of a flut. Dryden. 


“T'he veal's all rags, the butter’s turn’d to oil; 
And thus l buy good meat for futs to fpoil, 


King. 
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9. A word of flight contempt to 2 womait. 
Hold up, you futs, 
Your aprons mountant ; you’re rot othable, 
Although I know you'll fwear. Shakef. Timon, 
The frogs were ready to leap out of their fkins for joy, 
rill one crafty old flut in the company advifed them to conli- 
der a little better on’t. LEflranze. 
Stu’rrery. n.f. [from fut.) The qualities br practice of a flut. 
Slufrry, to fuch neat excellence oppos’d, 
Should make defire vomit emptinefs. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
Where fires thou find’ unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberty ; 


Our radiant queen hates fluts and /luts’ry. Shakefpeare. 
‘Thefe make our girls their fluttery rue, 

By pinching them both biack and blue ; 

And put a penny in their fhoe, 

The houfe for cleanly fweeping. Drayton. 


A man gave money for a black, upon an opinion that his 
fwarthy colour was rather /luttery than nature, and the fault of 
his malter that kept him no cleaner. L’Efirange. 

SLU'TTISH. adj. [from flut.] Nafty; not nice; not cleanly; 
dirty; indecently negligent of cleanlinefs. 

All preparations both for food and lodging fuch as would 
make one deteft niggardnefs, it is fo flutti/bavice. Sidney. 

Albeit the mariners do covet ftore of cabbins, yet indecd 
they are but /lutti/b dens that breed ficknefs in peace, ferving 
to cover ftealths, and in fight are dangerous to tear men with 
their fplinters. Raleigh's Effays. 

Fortune’s difpleafure is but Jutti, if it fmell fo ftrongly as 
thou fpeak’it of: Iwill henceforth eat ro filh of fortune’s but- 
tering: Shatef, Ail’s well that end weil. 

The naftinefs of that nation, and /lutt /b courfe of life, hath 
much promoted the opinion, occafioned by their fervile condi- 
tion at firft, and inferior ways of parfimony ever fince. brown. 

Slothful diforder fill'd his ftable, 
And flutti/b plenty deck’d her table. Prior. 
SLU'TTISHEY. adv. [from fluttifo.] In a fluttifh manner; 
naftily ; dirtily. 
SLU'TTISHNESS. 2. f. [from flutti/.] The qualities or prac- 
tice of a fluc; naftinefs; dirtinefs. 

That is only fuitable in laying a foul complexion upon a 
filthy favour, fetting forth both in futt Jhnefs. Sidney. 

I look on the inftiné of this noifome and troublefome crea- 
ture, the loufe, of fearching out foul and nafy clothes to har- 
bour and breed in, as an effect of divine providence, defigned 
to deter men and women from /lutii/hne/s and fordidnefs, and to 
provoke them to cleanlinefs and neatnefs. Ray on the Creatisn. 

SLY. adj. [ yl, Saxon, flippery and metaphorically deceitful ; 
fagur, Iandick.] Meanly artful; fecretly infidious ; cunning. 
For my fy wyles and fubtile craftinefs, 
The title of the kingdom I pofiefs. Hubberd’s Taie. 
And for I doubt the Greekifh monarch /}, 
Will ufe with him fome of his wonted craft. 
His proud ftep he fcornful turn’d, 

And with fly circumfpeétion. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Envy is a curfed plant: fome fibres of it are rooted alinoft 
in every man’s nature, and it works in a fly and imperceptible 
manner. Watts. 

It is odious in a man to look fly and leering at a wo- 
man. Clariffa. 

Sty‘Ly. adv. [from fly] With fecret artifice; infidioufly. 
ToSmack. v. n [ypmeckan, Saxon ; fmaecken, Dutch. ] 
1. To havea tafte; to be tinctured with any particular tafte. 
2. To have a tincture or quality infufed. 
All fects, all ages, /mack of this vice, and he 
Todie for it! Shake/p. Meajure for Meafure. 
He is but a baftard to the time, 
That doth not /mack of obfervation. Shakef. King John. 
3. To make a noife by feparation of the lips ftrongly prefled 
together, as after a tafte. 
4. To kifs with a clofe compreffion of the lips, fo as to be heard 
when they fcparate. 
She kifs’d with /mnacking lip the fnoring lout ; 
For fuch a kifs demands a pair of gloves. 
He gives a /macking bufs. 
To SMACK. wv. a. 
x. To kifs. 
So carelefs flowers, ftrow’d on the waters face, 

The curled whirlpools fuck, /mack, and embrace, 

Yct drown them. 

2. To make any quick {mart noife. 

Smack. n.f. [ fmaeck, Dutch; from the verb i] 
1. Tafe; favour. 

2. Tinéture; quality from fomething mixed. 

The child, that fuckcth the milk of the nurfe, learns his 
firft fpeech of her; the which, being the firit inured to his 
tongue, is ever after moft pleafing unto him, infomuch, that 
though he afterwards be taught Englith, yet the /mack of the 
firft will always abide with him. Spenfer. 

Your lordfhip, though not clean paft your vouth, hath yet 
fome fmack of age in you, fome relifh of the faltnels of time, 
and have a care of your health, Shake). Henry 1V. 


Fairfax. 


Gay. 
Pope. 


Donne. 
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Tt caufed the neighbours to rue, that a petty /mäck only of 
bopery opened a gap to the oppreilion of the whole. Caret. 
i As the Pythagorean foul 

Runs througli all beafts, and fifh and fowl, 

And has a _/mack of ev'ry one, 


So love does, and hds ever done. Hudibrasi 
3: A pleating tafte. 
Stack peafe upon hovel ; | 
To cover it quickly let owner regard, 
Left dove and the cadow there finding a fack, 
With ill ftormy weather do perifh thy {tack. Tuller. 


4: A {mall quantity; a tafte. 
Trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he feats to broach, 
H’ eflays the wimble, often draws it back, I 
And deals to thirfty fervants but a /macé. Dryden's Perf. 
§. The a& of parting the lips audibly, as after a pleafing talte. 
6. A loud kifs. 
He took 
The bride about the neck, and kift her lips _ 
With fuch a clamorous /macé, that at the parting 
All the church echo’d. Shakesp. Taming of the Shrew. 
T faw the lecherous citizen turn back 
His head, and on his wife’s lip {teal a mack. 
4. [Snacca, Saxon; /neckra, Iflandick.] A {mall fhip. 
SMALL. adj. [y-mall, Saxon; /ma/, Dutch; fmaar, Mlandick. ] 
1. Little in quantity; not great. 
For a fmall moment have I forfaken thee, but with great 
mercies will I gather thee. Jf. liv. 7. 
Death only this myfterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty foul how /mall a body holds. Dryden's Juven. 
All numeration is but {till the adding of dne unit more, and 
giving to the whole together a diftinct name, whereby to dif- 
tinguifh it from every /maller cr greater multitude of units. Loc: 
The ordinary /mal.e/f meafure we ‘have is looked on as an 
unit in number. Locke. 
The danger is lefs when the quantity of the fluids is too 
fmall, than when it is too great; for a /maller quantity will 
pafs where a larger cannot, but not contrariwife. 47 Luthnot. 
Good cooks cannot abide fiddling work: fuch is the dreff- 
ing of fmall birds, requiring a world of cookery. Swift. 
2. Slender; exile; minute. 
After the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a ftill fma? 
voice. 1 Kings xix. 12. 
Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground it very /ma/l, ’till it 
was as /ma!l as duft. Deutr. ix. 21. 
Thofe wav’d their limber fans 
For wings, and /zhal'z/? lineaments exact. Milton. 
Smull grained fand is efteemed the beft for the tenant, and 
the large for the landlord and land. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
3. Little in degree. 
There arofe no /ma’l ftir about that way. 
4. Little in importance; petty; minute. 
Is it a mall matter that thou haft taken my hufband? Gen. 
Narrow man being fill’d with little fhares, 
Courts, city, church, are all fhops of fmall wares ; 
All having blown to fparks their noble fire, 
And drawn their found goid ingot into wire. Donne. 
Some mens behaviour is like a verfe, wherein every fyllable 
is meafured: how can a man comprehend great matters that 
breaketh his mind too much to fmall obfervations ? Bacon. 
5. Little in the principal quality, as /mal? beer; not ftrong; 
weak. 
Go down to the cellar to draw ale or /mall beer. Swift. 
SMALL. n. f. [from the adjective.] The fmall or narrow part 
of any thing. It is particularly applied to the part of the leg 
below the calf. 
Her garment was cut after fuch a fafhion, that though the 
length of it reached to the ancles, yet in her going one might 


Done. 


Aéls xix. 23. 


fometimes difcern the /mall of her leg. Sidney. 
Into her legs I'd have love’s iflues fall, 
And all her calf into a gouty /mall, Suckling. 


His excellency, having mounted on the /mël? of my leg, ad- 
vanced forwards. Gulliver's Travels, 
SMA‘LLAGE. n.f. [from fmall age, becaufe it foon withers. 
Skinner.] A plant. It is a fpecies of parfley, and a common 
weed by the fides of ditches and brooks. Miller. 

Smallage is raifed by flips or feed, which is redifh, and 
pretty big, of a roundifh oval figure; a little more full and 
rifing on one fide than the other, and ftreaked from one end 
to the other. Mortimer’ s Husbandry. 

SMma'LLCOAL. n.f. [fmall and ceal.) Little wood coals ufed 
to light fires. 

A fmallcoal man, by waking one of thefe diftreffed gentle- 


men, faved him from ten ycars imprifonment. Sy eclator. 
When fmallecal murmurs in the hoarfer throat, 
From fmutty dangers guard thy threaten’d coat. Gay. 


SMA'LECRAFT. nf. [ finali and craft.) A little vellel below 
the dendmination of fhip. 


Shall he before me fign, whom t’cther day 2 

A /mallcraft veflel hither did convey ; 

Where ftain’d with pruncs, and rotten figs, he lay. Dryd. f 
SMA‘/LLPOX, 


SMA 


SMALLPO'X. n. f. [ fmalland pox.] An eruptive diftemper of 
great malignity; variole. 

He fell fick of the Jmallpox. Wifeman. 

SMA'LLY. adv. [from fmall.] In a little quantity; with mi- 
nutenefs; in a little or low degree. 

A child that is ftill, and fomewhat hard of wit, is never 
chofen by the father to be made a fcholar, or elfe when he 
cometh to the {chool, is mally regarded. Afcham. 

SMALNESS. n.f. [from fmali.] 
1. Littlenefs ; not greatnefs. 

The parts in glafs are evenly fpread, but are not fo clofe ag 
in gold; as we fee by the eafy admiffion of light, and by the 
Jmalne/s of the weight. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

2. Littlenefs ; want of bulk; minutenefs; exility. 

Whatfoever is invifible, in refpeét of the finenefs of the bo- 
dy, or the /ma/ne/s of the parts, or fubtilty of the motion, is 
little enquired. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The /malne/s of the rays of light may contribute very much 
to the power of the agent by which they are refracted. Newt. 

3. Want of ftrength; weaknefs. 
SMALT. n.f. 

A beautiful blue fubftance, produced from two parts of 
zaffre being fufed with three parts common falt, and one part 
potaíh. Hill on Foffi's. 

To makea light purple, mingle cerufe with logwood wa- 
ter; and moreover turnfoil with lac mingled with /malt of bice. 

Peacham. 
SMARAGDINE. adj. [ /maragdinus, Latin.] Made of emerald ; 
refembling emerald. 
SMART. 2. f. [ymeonza, Saxon; f/mert, Dutch; /marta, Swe- 
difh. } 
I. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 
Then her mind, though too late, by the /mart, was brought 


to think of the difeafe. Sidney. 
2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 
Mifliaps are mafter’d by advice difcrcet, 
And counfel mitigates the greateft /mart. Fairy Queen. 


It increafed the /mart of his prefent fuffcrings, to compare 
them with his former happinefs. Att -rbury, 
To Smart. v.n. [pmeonzan, Saxon; _fmerten, Dutch. ] 
1. To feel quick lively pain. 
When a man’s wounds ceafe to /mart, only becaufe he has 
loft his feeling, they are neverthelefs mortal. South, 
Human blood, when firft let, is mild, and will not make 
the eye or a freh wound /mart. Arbuthnot. 
2. To feel pain of body or mind. 


He that is furety for a ftranger fhall /mart for it, Prov, 
No creature /marts fo little as a fool. 

Let peals of laughter, Codrus! round thee break, 

Thou unconcern’d can’ft hear the mighty crack. Pope. 


SMART. adj. [from the noun. ] 
I. Fungent; fharp; caufing fmart. 
How /mart a lath that fpeech doth give my confcience? 


Shake/peare. 
To the fair he fain would quarter fhow, 
His tender heart recoils at every blow; 
If unawares he gives too /mart a ftroke, 
He means but to correct, and not provoke. Granville. 


2. Quick; vigorous; active. 
That day was fpent in /mart fkirmifhes, in which many 
fell. Clarendon. 
This found proceeded from the nimble and /mart percuffions 
of the ambient air, made by the fwift and irregular motions of 


the particles of the liquors. Loyle. 
3. Producing any effect with force and vigour. 
After fhow’rs, 
The ftars fhine /marter, and the moon adorns, 
As with unborrow’d beams, her fharpen’d horns. Dryden. 


4. Acute; witty. 

It was a /mart reply that Auguftus made to one that mini- 
ftred this comfort of the fatality of things: this was fo far 
from giving any cafe to his mind, that it was the very thing 
that troubled him. Tiliotfon. 

5. Brifk; vivacious; lively. 

You may fee a /mart rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, 
during the whole courfe of his harangue. A deaf man would 
think he was cheapening a beaver. Addifon. 

SMART, n. j. A fellow affecting brifknefs and vivacity. A 
cant word. 

SMA‘RTLY. adv. [from fart.) After a {mart manner ; fharp- 
ly ; brifkly; vigoroufly ; wittily. 

Ihe art, order, and gravity of thofe proceedings, where 
fhort, fevere, conftant rules were fet, and Jmartly purfued, 
made them lefs taken notice of. Clarendon. 

SMA‘RTNESS. n. J. [from /mart.] 
1. The quality of being fmart; quicknefs; vigour. 

What interet fuch a /martne/s in ttriking the air hath in 
the production of found, may in fome meafure appear by 
the motion of a bullet, and that of a fwitch or other wand, 
which produce no found, if they do but flowly pafs through 
the air; whereas if the one do fmartly trike the air, and the 
other be fhot out of a gun, the celerity of their percufions on 


SME 


the air puts it into an undulating motion, which, reaching 
the ear, produces an audible noife. Boyle. 
2. Livelinefs; brifknefs; wittincfs. 
I defy all the clubs to invent a new phrafe, equal in wit, 
humour, /martre/s or politenefs, to my fet. Swi/t. 
SMATCH. 2. f. [corrupted from /mack.] 
1. Tafte; tinCture; twang. 
Thou art a fellow of a good refpect; 
Thy life hath had fome finatch of honour in’t. Shake/peare. 
Some nations have a peculiar guttural or nafal /match in their 
language. Flolder’s Esements of Speen, 
‘Thefe falts have fomewhat of a nitrons tafte, but mixt with 
a /match of a vitriolick, Geos 
2. [Ceruleo, Latin.] A bird. 
ToSMa‘TTER. v.n. [It is fuppofed to be corrupted from fn:ack 
or tafte.] 
1. To havea flight tafte; to have a flight, fuperficial, and im- 
perfect knowledge. 
Such a practice gives a flight /mattering of feveral {ciences, 
without any folid knowledge. Watts.. 
Since, by a little /mattering in learning, and great conceit 
of himfelf, he has loft his religion, may he find it again by 


harder ftudy and an humbler mind. Bent). 
2. To talk fuperficially or ignorantly. 
In proper terms, fuch as men fatter, 
When they throw out and mifs the matter. Huditbras. 
Of ftate affairs you cannot /matter ; 
Are aukward when you try to fatter. ~ fwift, 


SM ical n. f. [from the verb.] Superficial or flight know- 
ledge. 
All other fciences were extinguifhed during this empire, ex- 
cepting only a /matter of judicial aftrology. Tempie. 
SMA'TTERER. n. /. [from fmaiter.] One who has a flight or 
fuperficial knowledge. 
Thefe few who preferve any rudiments of learning, are, 
except one or two /matterers, the clergy’s friends. Swift. 
To SMEAR, v. a. [pmepan, Saxon; /meeren, Dutch.] 
1. lo overfpread wi:h fomething vifcous and adhefive; to be- 
finear. 
If any fuch be here, that love this painting, 
Wherein you fee me /mear’d, 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
Let him wave thus. Stakefpeare’s Othe.lo. 
Then from the mountain hewing timber tail, 
Began to build a veflel of huge bulk, 
Smear’d round with pitch. 
Smear’d as fhe was with black Gorgonean blood, 
The fury fprang above the Stygian flood. 
2. To foil; to contaminate. 
Why had I not, with charitable hand, 
Took up a beggar’s ifue at my gates? 
Who /meered thus, and mir’d with infamy, 
I might have faid no part of it is mine. 
SMEA‘RyY. adj. [from /mear.] Dawby ; adhefive. 
A /meary foam works o'er my grinding jaws, 
And utmoft anguifh fhakes my lab’ring frame. 
SMEATH. n.f. A fea fowl. 
To SMEETH. or fmutch. v.a. [pmiSve, Saxon.} To fmoke; 
to blacken with fmoke. 
SME'GMATICK. adj. [curnyysx.] Soapy ; deterfive. Didi. 
To SMELL. v.a. (Ot this word the ctymology is very obfcure. 
Skinner, the moit acute of all etymologifis, derives it from 
sot warm, Dutch;  becaufe fimelis are encreafed by 
eat. 
1. To perceive by the nofe. 
Their neighbours hear the fame mufick, or /meli the {ame 
perfumes with themfelves: for here is enough. Collier. 
2. To find out by mental fagacity. 
The horfe melt him out, and prefently a crochet came in 
his head how to countermine him. LEftrange. 
To SMELL. v n. 
I. To ftrike the noftrils. 
The king is but a man as I am: the violet fme!!s to him as 
it doth to me; all his fenfes have but human conditions. &haé. 
The daintieft fmells of flowers are out of thofe plants whole 
leaves /mell not. Bacon's Natural Hificry. 
2. To have any particular fcent. 
Honey in Spain /melleth apparently of the rofemary or orange, 
from whence the bee gathereth it. Bacon. 
A work of this nature is not to te performed upen onc leg, 
and fhould /me/l of oil if duly handled. Brown. 
If you have a filver faucepan, and the butter /7ze//s of {moak, 
lay the fault upon the coals. Suist. 
3 To have a particular tin@ure or fmack of any quality. 
My unfoil'd name, the auftcrencis of my lite, 
Will fo your accufation overweigh, 
ae you fhall ftife in your own report, 
And /mell of calumny. Shakefpeare. 
Down with the nofe, take the bridge quite away 
Of him that his particular to foretend, 
S ells from the general weal. 


Mi ‘ton. 
Dryden, 


Stakeffeare. 


Rowe. 


Shatefpeare, 


9 A man 
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A man fo fmelling of the pcople’s lecs 

The court receiv'd him firft for charity. 
4. To praétife the act of fmelling. 

Whofoever thall make like unto that, to /mel/ thereto, fhall 
Oe of. Exod. xxx, 38. 

I had a mind to know, whether they would find out the 
treafure, and whether /elling enabled them to know what is 
good for their nourifhment. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Smee. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Power of finelling ; the fenfe of which the nofe is the organ. 
Next, in the noftrils fhe doth ufe the /mell, 

As God the breath of life in them did give; 

So makes he now this pow’r in them to dwell, 

To judge all airs, whereby we breathe, and live. 
2. Scent; power of affecting the nofe. 

The fweeteft /mell in the air is the white double violet, 

which comes twice a-year. Bacon. 

All {weet /mells have joined with them fome earthy or crude 
odours. Bacon. 

Pleafant /mel!s are not confined unto vegetables, but found 
in divers animals. Brown’s Vulear Errours. 

There is a great variety of fmells, though we have but a 
few names for them: the /me/i of a violet and of mutk, both 
fweet, are as diftinct as any two /mells. Locke. 

SMELLER. n. f. [from /mell.] He who fmells. 
SME'LLFEAST. n.f. [ fmell and fea/l.] A parafite; one who 
haunts good tables. 

The ant lives upon her own, honeftly gotten ; whereas the 
fly is an intruder, and a common /mellfca/t_ that fpunges upon 
other people’s trenchers. L’ Ejirange. 

SMELT. The preterite and participle paff. of /mell, 
SMELT. n. f. (ymelz, Saxon.] A {mall fea fiih. 

Of round fifh there are brit, fprat, barn, jznelts. 

To SMELT. v. a. [fmalta, Iflandick ; /melten, Dutch. ] 
melt oar, fo as to extract the metal. 

A fort of earth, of a dufky red colour, found chiefly in 
iron mines. Some of this earth contains as much iron as to 
render it worth /melting. Woodward. 

SME'LTER. ». f. [from /me!t.] One who melts oar. 

The /melters come up to the aflayers. /VYoodward on Foffils. 
"To SmMERK. v, a. [pmercian, Saxon.] To {mile wantonly. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, whofe aukward, fpruce, 
prim, {ncering, and /mirking countenances have got good pre- 
ferment by force of cringing. Swift. 

SMERKY. ] 
Smirk. $ 
Seeft, how brage yon bullock bears, 

So /mirk, fo fmooth his pricked ears : 

His horns been as brade as rainbow bent, 

His dew-lap as lith as lafs of Kent. Spenjer. 
SME'RLIN. n. f. A fith. Ainfworth, 
SMYCKET. n. /. [Diminutive of fmock, Jmocket, fmicket.] The 

under garment of a woman. 
To Smicut. For /mite, 
As when a griffon, feized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight, 

‘Through wideft air making his idle way, 

That would his rightful ravin rend away : 

With hideous horror both together /might, 

And fouce fo fore that they the heavens affray. Fa. Queen. 
To SMILE. v. n. [ fmuylen, Dutch. } 

1. To contract the face with pleafure ; to exprefs gladnefs by 
the countenance. 
I would, while it was /miling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his bonelefs gums. Shate/peare. 
The goddefs of the mountain /mi/ed upon her votaries, and 


Dryden. 


Davies. 


Carew. 
‘lo 


adj. Nice; {mart ; jaunty. 


cheared them in their pafiage to her palace. Tatler. 
"Twas what I faid to Crags and Child, 
Who prais’d my modefty, and /mil'd. Pope. 


z. To exprefs flight contempt. 
Our king replied, which fome will /inile at now, but ac- 
cording to the learning of that time. Camden. 
3. To look gay or joyous. 
Let their heirs enrich their time 


With /auling plenty and fair profp’rous days. Shake/peare. 
All things /iil’d, , 


Birds on the branches warbling. Milton. 
4. To be favourable; to be propitious. 
Then let me not let pafs 
Occafion which now files. Milton. 


Smite. n f. [fromthe verb.] A flight contraction of the face ; 
a look of pleafure, or kindnefs. 
I frown upon him, yet he loves me ftill.— 
— Oh that your frowns would teach my /ri'es fuch fkill. 
Shake/peare’s Midfummer Night's Feaf?. 
No man marks the narrow fpace 


*Twixt a prifon and a fmiie. Watton. 
Sweet intercourfe 

Of looks and Jmiles: for fmiles from reafon flow, 

To brute denied, and are of love the food. Milton. 


SMi LINGLY. adv. [from fmiling.] 
lure. 


With a lcok of plez- 
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His flaw’d heart, 
’Twixt two extremes of paffion, joy and grief, 
Burt /milingly. P. Shukefpeare’s King Lear. 
Carneades {topping him /rrlingly, told him, we are not fo 
forward to lofe good company Bayle. 
To SmILT. v. n. [corrupted from fmelt, or melt.] 
Having too much water, many corns will /zilt, or have 
their pulp turned into a fubftance like thick cream. Mortimer. 
To SMIRCH. v. a. [from murk or murcky.] To cloud; to dufk; 
to foil. q 
I'll put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber /mirch my face. — Shakefpeare. 
Like the fhaven Hercules in the fmirch worm-eaten ta- 
peftry. Shakefpeare. 
To Smirk. See SMERK. 
Smit. The participle paffive of /mite. 
Fir’d with the views this glitt’ring fcene difplays, 
And fnit with paffion for my country’s praile, 
My artlefs reed attempts this lofty theme, 
Where facred Ifis rolls her ancient ftream. Tickell. 
To Smrrg. v. a. pretcrite fmote; participle paff. fmit, finitten. 
[ymrcan, Saxon; fimijten, Dutch.] 
1. To ftrike; to reach with a biow. 
So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
Te thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe, 
As thy eye beams, when their frefh rays have /mote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. Shak. 
I have /mitten mine hand at thy difhoneft gain. Ezek. 
2. To kill; to deftroy. 
The fervants of David had /mitten of Benjamin’s men, fo 
that three hundred and threefcore died. 2 Sain. ii. 31. 
God /mote him for his errour, and he died. 2 Sam. vi. 
3. To afflict; to chaften A {fcriptural expreffion. 
Let us not miftake God’s gcodnefs, nor imagine, becaufe 


he /mites us, that we are forfaken by him. Wake. 
4. To blatt. 
5. To affect with any paffion. 
I wander where the mufes haunt, 
Clear fpring, or fhady grove, or funny hill, 
Smit with the love of facred fong. Milton. 
See what the charms that /zite the fimple heart, 
Not touch’d by nature, and not reach’d by art. Pope. 
Smit with the love of fifter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with fame. Pope 
To Smire. v. n. To ftrike; to collide. 
The heart melteth, and the knees /mite together. Nahum. 


SMITER. n.f. [from fmite.] He who fmites. 
I gave my back to the /miters, and my cheeks to them 
that pluck off the hair. Ifa.\. 6. 
SMITH. x. f. [pmid, Saxon; fmeth, German ; fmid, Dutch; 
from rmizan, Saxon, to beat.] 
1. One who forges with his hammer 3 one who works in metals. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and can fhoe him. 
I am afraid, my lady, his mother, played falfe with a mith. 
Shakejpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Lawlefs man, the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that fteel by which a man is flain : 
Which earth at firft for plough fhares did afford ; 
Ner yet the /mith had learn'd to form a fword. Tate. 
The ordinary qualities obfervable in iron, or a diamond, 
that make their true complex idea, a /mith or a jeweler com- 


monly knows better than a_philofopher. Locke. 
2. He that makes or effects any thing. 
The doves repented, though too late, 
Become the /miths of their own foolifh fate. Dryden. 


SMI'THCRAFT. n.f. [pmr&Scpepre, Sax.] The art of afmith. 
Inventors of paftorage, fmithcraft, and mufick. Raleigh. 
Smi/‘THERY. n.f. [from fmith ] The fhop of a fmith. 
SMI'THING. n.f. [from fmith.] Smithing is an art manual, by 
which an irregular lump, or feveral lumps of iron is wrought 
into an intended fhape. Moxon's Mechanical Exercife. 
SMI'THY. n.f. (móe, Saxon.] The fhop of a fmith. 
His blazing locks fent forth a crackling found, 
And hifs’d, like red hot iron, within the /mithy drown’d, 
Dryden, 
SMITT. n. J. The fineft of the clayey ore, made up into balls, 
they ufe for marking of fheep, and call it fmitt. Woodward. 
Smi’rTEN. The participle paffive of /mite. Struck; blafted ; 
killed ; affe&ed with paffion. 
And the flax and the barley was /mitten, but the wheat and 
the rye not. Exod. ix. 31. 
How agree the kettle and the earthen pot together? for if 
the one he /mitten againft the other, it fhall be broken. Fec/ys. 
The third part of the fun was fritten. Rev. viii“ 12., 
We did etteem him ftricken, /mitten of God and afflicted. 
Fa. liii. 4. 
Tempt not the Lord thy God, he faid, and itood : 
But Satan mitten with amazement fell. Miitm. 
By the advantages of a good perfon and a pleafing conver- 
fation, he made fuch an impreil.on in her heart as could 
not be effaced: and he was himfelf no le(s /mitten with Con- 
{tantia. Addifin, 
24 K SMOCK | 
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Sitock. n. f. [ymoc, Saxon.] 
1. Lhe under garment of a woman ; a fhift. 

Her body c vered vith a light tafleta garment, fo cut, as 
the wrought mock came through it in many places. Sidney. 
Flow do’ft thou look now? oh ill-{tarr’d wench ! 

Pale as thy /icé! when we fhall mect ¿t compt; 
This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav’n. Shakefp. 
Their apparel was linnen brecchcs, and over that a fmock 
clofe girt unto them with a tewel. Sandys. 
“Though Artemifia talks by fits, 
Of councils, claficks, fathers, wits; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 
Yet in fome things, methinks, fhe fails, 
*T were well, if fhe would pair her nails, 
And wear a cleaner /mzck. Swift. 
2. Smock is uted ina ludicrous kind of compofition for any thing 
rclating to women. 
At /mock treaf n, matron, I believe you; 
And if I were your hufban:!; but when I 
‘Trutt to your cob-web bofoms any other, 
Let me there die a fly, and feaft you, fpiser. Ben. Foonfon. 
Plague on his /mock-loyalty ! 
I hate to fee a brave hold fellow fotted, 
Made four and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love, Dryden. 
SMockFa’ceD. adj. [ finock and face.) Palcfaced ; maidenly. ] 
Old chicts reflecting on their former deeds, 
Difdain to ruft with batter’d invalids; 
But active in the foremoft ranks appear, 
And leave young jmcekf-c'd beaux to guard the rear. Fenton. 
SMOKE. 2. J. [ys-mwsz, Welt; ymec, ymocc, Saxon; /roock, 
dutch.) “The vilible efuvium, or footy extalation from 
any thing burning. 
She might utter cut fome /inoke of thofe fames wherewith 
cife fhe was not only burned, but fmothered. Sidney. 
May you a better feaft never behold, 
You knot of mouth-friends : /moke, and lukewarm water, 


Is your perfection. Shake/peare. 
Stand off, and let me take the air, 
Why fhould the /mofe purfue the fair ? Cleaveland, 


He knew "twas caufed by /mo’e, but not by flame. Cowley. 
All involv'd with {tench and finoke. 
As fn:ke that rifes from the kindling fires, Milton. 
Is feen this moment, and the next expires. Pricr. 
Smoke pafling through flame cannot but grow red hot, and 
red hot /moke can appear no other than flame. Newton. 
To SMmoKt. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. 
When the fun went down, a Jmoking furnace and a burn- 
ing lanp paficd between thofe pieces. Gen. xv. 17. 
Prave Macbeth 
Difdaining fortune, with his brandifh’d fteel, 
Which finoak’d with bloody execution, 
Like valour’s minion carved out his paflage, 
*Till he had fac’d the flaves. Shake/peare’s Macteth, 
Queen Margaret faw 
Thy murd’rous faulchion mating in Fis blood. Shakefpeare. 


‘To him no temple ftood nor altar fmok'd. Mitton. 
For Venus, Cytherea was invok'd, 
Altars for Pailas to Athena fmk’. Graaville. 


2. To burn; to be kindled. A fcriptural term. 
The anger ct the Lord fhall /cat againft that man. Deut. 
3. To move with fuch fwiftnefs as to kindle; to move very 
fait fo as to raile duft like fmoke. 
Aventinus drives his chariot round ; 
Proud of his tteeds he motes along the field; 
His father’s hydra fills the ample fhie!d. 
With hafty hand the ruling reins he drew, 
Hie Jaih'd the courfers, and the courfers flew; 
Beneath the bending yoke alike tt ey held 


Drydens En, 


Their equal pace, and /msak’d along the field. Pope. 
4. To fmell, or hunt out. 
He hither came t’obferve and Juioka 
What courfes other rifkers took. Hudibras. 


l began to /mote that they were a parcel of mummers, and 
wond!ed that none of the Middlefex juftices took care to lay 
fome of them by the heels, Addijon's Fi eeholder. 

3 To ufe tobacco. 
6. To fuffer to be punifhed. 
Maugre all the world will I keep fafe, 

Or fome of you fhall /moke for it in Rome. 

To Smoxr. v. a. 
1. To fcent by fmoke, or dry in fmoke. 

Fridtions of the back-bone with flannel, Jm:aked with pene- 
trating aromatical fubftances, have proved effectual. Arbuthnzt. 

2. To finell out; to find out. 

He was firt finok’d by the old lord Lafea; when his dif- 

guile and he is parted, tell me what a fprat you fhall find him ? 
: Shakefteare’s All's well that ends well. 

Tam Tattle pales for an impertinent, and Will. Trippet 

hegi s to be fmored, in cafe I continue this paper. Adif. Speet. 
2. Tofnecr; to ridicule to the faca 
Suke the fellow there. 


Shakefpeare. 


Congreve. 


SMO 
To SmoKE-dry. %. a. [mke and dry.] To dry by fmoke. 
Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plane them. Mortimer. 
SMOKER. n. f. [from /moke.] 
1. One that drics or perfumes by fmoke. 
2. One that ufes tobacco. 
SMO'KELEss. adj, [from finske.] Having no fmoke. 
Tenants with fighs the Juokelefs tow'rs furvey, 
And turn th’ unwilling ftced another way. 
SMOKY. adj. [from /moke. ] 
1. Emitting fmoke; fumid. 
O he’s as tedious 
As atirdhorfe, or asa railing, wife, 
Worfe than a /moky houfe. 
Victorious to the top afpires, 
Involving all the wood in /moky fircs. 
2. Having the appearance or nature of fmoke. 
London appears in a morning drowned in a black cloud, 
and all the day after fmothered with Jmcky fog, the canfe- 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 
Dryden. 


quence whereof proves very offenfi: e to the lungs. Haru-y. 
If blaft feptentrional with brufhing wings 
Sweep up the /msky mifts, and vapours damp, 
Then woe to mortals. Phuips. 
3. Noifome with fmoke. 
Courtefy 
Is fooner found in lowly fheds, 
With /moky rafters, than in tap’ftry halls 
And courts of princes. Miton. 


Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 
In cottages and /moky cells, 
Hates gilded roofs and beds of down; 
And though he fears no prince’s frown, 
Flies from the circle of a crown. 
SmMoorH. [rme%, ymoe®ð, Saxon; muyth, Welth.] 
1. Even on the furface; not rough ; level; having no afperities. 
Behold Efau my brother is a hairy man, and Iam a fmoth 
man Gen. xxvii. 11. 


Teleee 


Miffing thee, I walk unfeen, 
On the dry /mooth-fhaven green, 
To behold the wandring moun, 
Riding near her higheft noon. Miom 
The outlines muft be /mooth, imperceptible to the touch, and 
even without eminences or cavities. Dryden. 
Nor box nor limes, without their ufe, 
Smoth-grain’d, and proper for the turner’s trade : 
Which curious hands may carve and fteel with eafe invade. 
Dryden. 
2. Evenly fpread; gloffy. 
He for the promis’d journey bids prepare 
The fmocth-hair'd horfes, and the rapid car. 
3. Equal in pace; without ftarts or obftruction. 
By the hand he took me rais'd, 
And over fields and waters, as in air, 
Smooth-fliding without flep. 
The fair-hzir’d queen of love 
efcends /mocth-gliding from the courts above, 
4. Flowing; toft; not harth. 
Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the fea. 
When fage Minerva rofe, 
From her fweet lips /mooth elocution flows. 
So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 
And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks, which none did e’er difclofe, 
In fmooth-pac’d verfe or hobling profe. 
5- Bland; mild; adulatory. 
The fubtle fiend, 
Though inly ftung with anger and difdain, 
Diffembled, and this anfwer /meoth return’d. Afiit. Pur. Reg. 
This /mcoth difcourfe and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. Addijon. 
He was /mocth-tongued, gave good words, and feldom loft 
his temper. Arbuthnot's Hit. of J. Bull. 
The madding monarchs to compofe 
The Pylian prince, the /mooth-{peech’d Neftor, rofe. Tickel. 
To SMooTH, v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To level; to make even on the furface. 
This man’s a flatt’rer? if one be, 
So are they all ; for every greeze of fortune 
Is /mooth’d by that below, Shakefpeare. 
‘The carpenter encourazed the goldfinith, and he that /mo:b- 
eth with the hammer him that fmote the anvil. Ja. xii. 
Now on the wings of winds our courfe we keep; 
For God had Juvoth'd the waters of the deep. Pope's Ody/f- 
2. To work into a foft uniform mafs. anes 
It brings up again into the mouth that which it had fwal- 
lowed, and chewing it, grinds and /mzoths it, and afterwards 
fwallows it into another ftomach. Ray on the Creation. 
The board on which we fit 
Is not fo fmooth as are thy verfes, Swift. 
3. To make eafy ; to rid from obftructions. 
Thou, Abelard! the laft fad office pay, 
And fuoo'h my paffage to the realins of day. 
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4. To make flowing; to free from harfhnefs. 
In their motions harmony divine 


So fmooths her charming tones. _ Miltom 
All your mufe’s fofter art difplay, 

Let Carolina /morth the tuneful lay ; 

Lull with Amclia’s liquid name the Nine, 

And fweetly flow through all the royal line, Pope. 


5. To palliate; to foften. 
Had it been a ftranger, not my child, 
To /mosth his fault, I would have been more mild. Shake/p. 
6. Tocalm; to mollify. 
Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us paufe, 

And finooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. Shake/p. 
Fach perturbation /mooth’d with outward calm. Milton. 
Smiling fhe feem’d, and full of pleafing thought, 

From ocean as fhe firft began to rife, 

And :mooth'd the rufiled feas, and clear’d the fkies. 

7. To cate. 
Rettar’d it foon will be; the means prepar’d, 

The difficulty /m:oth’d, the danger fhar’d : 

Be but yourfelf. 

8. To flatter; to foften with blandifiments. 
Becaufe I cannot flatter and look fair, 

Smile in men’s faces, /mooth, deceive and cog, 

Duck with French nods, aod apih courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Shake/peare. 

To Smo/oTHEN. v.a. [A bad word among mechanicks for 
Jmoo:h.] ‘To make even and fmooth. 
With edged grooving tools they cut down and /moothen the 
extuberances left. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
Smo’oTHFACED. adj. [ finooth and face.] Mild looking ; 
having a foft air. 
O, fhall { fay I thank you, gentle wife? 
—Not fo, my lord; a twelve-month and a day, 
Pll mark no words that fnoothfadd woers fay. Shake/peare, 
Let their heirs 
Enrich their time to come with /moothfac'd peace, 
With fmiling plenty, and fair profp’rous days. Shak. R. III. 
Smo’orHLy. adv. [from /mzoth.] 
1. Not roughly ; evenly. 
2. With even glide. 
The mufick of that murm’ring {pring 

Is not fo mournful as the ftrains you fing; 

Nor rivers winding through the vales below 

So fweetly warble, or fo /moothly flow. 

g. Without obftruction; eafily; readily. 

Had Jofhua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibeonites could 

not fo /moothly have paft unefpied till there was no help. H.04. 
4. With foft and bland language. 
SMOOTHNESS. 7. f. [from /mooth.] 
1. Evennefs on the furface; freedom from afperity. 

‘The purling, which proceeds of inequality, is bred between 
the /moothne/s of the inward furface of the pipe, which is wet, 
and the reft that remaineth dry. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

A countryman feeding his flock by the feafide, it was fo de- 
licate a fine day, that the /moothne/s of the water tempted him 
to fet up for a merchant. L’Eftrange. 

The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 
The /moothne/s of her fkin remains alone. 
2. Softnefs or mildnefs on the palate. 
Fallacious drink! ye honeft men beware, 

Nor truft its /moothne/s; the third circling glafs 

Suffices virtue. 
3. Sweetnefs and foftnefs of numbers. 

As French has more finenefs and /moothne/s at this time, fo 
it had more compafs, fpirit, and force in Montaigne’s age. Temp. 

Virgil, though fmooth, where /moothnefs is required, is fo 
far from affecting it, that he rather difdains it; frequently 
ufing fynalephas, and concluding his fenfe in the middle of his 
verfe. Dryden. 

4- Blandnefs and gentlenefs of {peech. 
She is too fubtle for thee; and her /moothne/s, 

Her very filence, and her patience, 

Speak to the people, and they pity her, 

SMOTE. The pretcrite of /mite. 

Death with a trident /more. 
To SMO'rHER. v.a. [ymopan, Saxon.] 
1. To fuffocate with fmoke, or by exclution of the air, 

She might give pafiage to her thoughts, and fo as it were utter 
out fome fmoke of thofe flames, wherewith elfe the was not 
only burned but /iothered. Nei 

We fmother'd á 

The moft replenifhed {weet work of nature, 

That from the prime creation e’er fhe fram’d. Shakefpeare. 

We are enow yet living in the field, 

To fmo:her up the Englifh in our throngs. Shake/p. Hen. V. 

She was warmed with the graceful appearance of the hero: 
the /mothered thofe fparkles out of decency, but converfation 
blew them up into a fame. Drydens Ain. Dedication. 

The helplefs traveller, with wild farprife, 5) 

Sees the dry defart all around him rife, ¢ 

And fmother’d in the dufty whirlwind dics. Addi/rw’s Cato. J 
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2. To fupprefs. : 

Lewd and wicked cuftom, beginning perhaps at the firft 
amonalt few, afterwards fpreading into greater multitudes, 
and fo continuing; from time may be of force, even in plain 
things, to moter the light of natural underftanding. Hooker. 

SMOTHER. n. /. [fromthe verb. ] 

1. A ftate of fuppreffion. a 

This unfortunate prince, after along /mother of difcontent, 
and hatred of many of his nobility and people, breaking forth 
at times into feditions, was at laft diftrefled by them. Bacon: 

A man were better relate himfelf to a ftatue, than fuffer his 
thoughts to pafs in /mother. Bacon, 

Nothing makes a man fufpect much, more than to know lit- 
tle; and therefore men fhould procure to know more, and not 
to keep their fufpicions in /méther. Bacon’s Effuys. 

2. Smoke; thick dufk. 

Thus muft I from the fmoke into the /mother, 
From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. Shake'peare. 
Where yon diforder’d heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ftones, where clouds of duft arife, 

Amid’ that /m:ther Neptunc holds his place. Dryd. Zn. 

The greater part enter only like mutes to fill the ftaze, and 
{pend their taper in fmoke and /mother. Cillier on Fame. 

To Smo'rner. v. n. [from the noun ] 

1. To fmoke without vent. 

Hay and ftraw have a very low degree of heat; but yetclofe 
and /mothering, and which drieth not. Bacons Nat. Liftory. 

2. To be fuppreffed or kept clofe. 

The advantage of converfation is fuch, that, for want of 
company, a man had better talk to a poft than let his thoughts 
lie fmoking and /mothering. Collier of Friendji ip. 

SMO/ULDERING. } [This word feems a participle; but I know 

SMO’ULDRY. § not whether the verb /mouider be in ule: 
ymonan, Saxon, to fmother; fioel, Dutch, hot. ] Burning 
and {moking without vent. 

None can breathe, nor fee, nor hear at will, 
Through /mouldry cloud of dufkifh ftinking fmoke, 
That th’ only breath him daunts who hath efcap’d the 
ftroke. Fairy Queen. 
In fome clofe pent room it crept along, 
And, /mould’ring as it went, in filence fed ; 
“Till th’ infant monfter, with devouring ftrong, 

Walk’d boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden. 

SMUG. adj. [ fmuck, drefs, jmucken, to drefs, Dutch.] Nice; 
fpruce; drefied with affectation of nicenefs, but without 
clegance. 

There I have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who dares fcarce 
fhew his head on the Rialto; a beggar, that ufed to come fo 
Jmug upon the mart. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

He who can make your vifage lefs horrid, and your perfon 
more /mug, is worthy fome good reception. Speclator. 

To SMU’GGLE. v.a. [/mochelen, Dutch.] To import or 
export goods without paying the cuftoms. 

Smu'ccier. x. f. [from /muzgle.] A wretch, who, in defiance 
of juftice and the laws, imports or exports goods either con- 
traband or without payment of the cuftoms. 

Smu'GLy. adv. [from /mug.] Neatly; {prucely. 

Lilies and rofes will quickly appear, 

And her face will look wond’rous /mug’y. 
Smu'GnEss. n. f. [from /mug.] Sprucenefs; neatnefse 
SMUT. 2 f. [pmicca, Saxon; fmette, Dutch. ] 

1. A fpot made with foot or coal. 

2. Muft or blacknefs gathered on corn; mildew. 

Farmers have fuffered by fmutty wheat, when fuch will 
not fell for above five fhillings a bufhel ; whereas that which is 
free from /mut will fell for ten. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

3- Obfcenity. 

To SMUT. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To ftain; to mark with foot or coal. 

He is far from being /mutted with the foil of atheifm. More. 

A fuller had invitation from a collier to live with him: he 
gave him a thoufand thanks; but, fays he, as faft as I make 
any thing clean, you’ll be /mutting it again, L’ Eftrange. 

The infide is fo /mutted with duft and fmoke, that neither the 
marble, filver, nor brafs works fhew themfelves. Addi/. on Italy, 

Iam wonderfully pleafed to fee my tenants play their inno- 
cent tricks, and /mutting one another. Addifon. 

2. To taint with mildew. 

Mildew falleth upon corn, and /mutteth it. 
To Smut. v.n. To gather muft. 

White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and bears a very 

good crop, and feldom /muts. Mortimer. 

To Smurtcu. v.a, [from fimut.] To black with fmoke. 

Has’t fmutch'd thy nofe? 
They fay it’s a copy out of mine. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Have you feen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touch’d it ? 
Ha’ you mark’d but the fall o” the fnow, 

Before the foil hath /mnutch'd it? Ben, Fohnfon s Underwords. 
SMU’TTILY. adv, (from /mutty.] 

1. Blackly; fmokily. 

2. Obfcenely. 
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Smu’rtiness. n. f. [from fmutty.] 
1. Soil from fmoke. 
My vines and peaches, upon my beft fouth walls, were apt 
to a foot or /muttine/s upon their leaves and upon their fruits, 


which were good for nothing. Temple. 
2. Obfcenenefs. 
Smu'TTY. adj. [from fmut.] 
1. Black with fmoke or coal. — 
The /mutty grain, 
With fudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the air. Milton. 
The /mutty wainfcot full of cracks. Swift. 
He was a /mutty dog yefterday, and coft me near two hours 
to wath the ink off his face. Pope. 


2. Tainted with mildew ' 
Smutty corn will fell dearer at one time than the clean at 


another. Locke. 


3. Obfcene; not modett. 
The place is a cenfure of a profane and /mutty paflage in the 
Old Batchelor. Collier. 
Snack. n.f. [from fratch.] A fhare; a part taken by 
compact. 
If the mafter gets the better on’t, they come in for their 
fuack. : L’Efirange. 
For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 


That muft be cantled, and the judge go /nack. Dryden. 

All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At laft he whifpers, ** Do, and we go /nacks.” Pope. 
Sna’coT. n.f. A fith. Ainfworth. 


Sna/FFLE. n.f. [/navel, Dutch, the nofe.] A bridle which 
croffes the nofe. 
The third o’ th’ world is your's, which with a /naffie 
You may pace eafy ; but not fuch a wife. Shake/peare. 
Sooth him with praife ; 
This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, 
And then betimes in a foft /naffie wrought. Dryden’s Georg. 
To Swa’FFLE. v.a. [from the noun.] To bridle; to hold in 
a bridle; to hold; to manage. 
SNAG. x. f. [Of this word I know not the etymology or ori- 
ginal. | 
1. A jag, or fharp protuberance. 
The one her other leg had lame, 
Which with a ftaff, all full of little /nags, 


She did difport, and impotence her name, Fairy Queen. 
‘The coat of arms, 

Now on a naked /nag in triumph born, 

Was hung on high. Dryden's Æn. 


2. A tooth left by itfelf, or ftanding beyond the reft. 
In China none hold women fweet, 

Except their /nags are black as jet : 

King Chihu put nine queens to death, 

Convict on ftatute, iv’ry teeth. Prior. 
Sna/GGED. ) adj. [from fnag.} Full of fnags; full of fharp 
Sna‘GGy. f protuberances; fhooting into faarp points. 

His ftalking fteps are ftay’d è 

Upon a fnaggy oak, which he had torn 

Out of his mother’s bowels, and it made 

His mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he difmay’d. Spen/. 

Naked men belabouring one another with /uagged fticks, or 
dully falling together by the ears at fifty-cufts. More. 

SnaiL. n.f. [yncegl, Saxon; /negel, Dutch. ] 
1. A flimy animal which creeps on plants, fome with fhells on 
their backs. 

I can tell why a frail has a houfe.—Why ?— Why, to put’s 
head in; not to give it away to his daughters, and leave his 
horns without a cafe. Shake. King Lear. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and /nai/ pac’d beggary. Shak. R. III. 
The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder : 
Snail flow in profit, but he fleeps by day 
More than the wild cat. Shake/peare. 
Secing the /nail, which every where doth roam, 

Carrying his own houfe ftill, itill is at home, 

Follow, for he is eafy-pac'd, this /nail 

Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy gaol. Donne. 

A river fnail-fhell decayed, fhewed fpar within. Woodward. 

There may be as many ranks of beings in the invifible 
world fuperior to us, as we ourfelves are fuperior to all the 
ranks of being beneath us in this vifible world, even though 
we defcend below the frail and the oytter. Watts. 

2. Aname given to adrone from the flow motion of a fnail. 
Why prat’ft thou to thyfelf, and anfwer'ft not? 

Dromio, thou drone, thou /nail, thou flug, thou fot! Shak. 
SNA‘IL-cLAvER, or Snail-treforl. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 
SNAKE. n. f. [ynaca, Saxon; /nake, Dutch.) A ferpent of the 

oviparous kind, diftinguifhed from a viper. The fnake’s bite 
is harmlefs. Snake in poetry is a general name for a viper. 
Glo’fter’s thew beguiles him ; 

As the /nake, roll’d in a flow’ry bank, 

With fhining checker’d flough, doth fting a child, 

‘That for the beauty thinks it cxcellent. Shatef. Hen, VI. 
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We have fcotch’d the nake, not kill’d it: 

She'll clofe, and be herfelf; whilft our poor malice 

Remains in danger of her former teeth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The parts mult have their outlines in waves, refembling the 
gliding of a fnake upon the ground: they mutt be fmooth and 
even. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Nor chalk, nor crumbling ftones, the food of /nakes 

That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. J ryden. 

Sna/KEROOT. n.f. [ fnake and root.] A fpecies of birthwort 
growing in Virginia and Carolina. See RATTLESNAKE- 
ROOT. 

SNA‘KESHEAD Iris. n.f. [hermodaétylus, Latin.] A plant. 

The charaéters are: it hath a lily-fhaped flower, of one 
leaf, fhaped exactly like an iris; but has a tubcrofe root, 
divided into two or three dugs, like oblong bulbs. Miller. 

Sna/KEWEED, or Biflort. n. J. [ biforta, Latin. ] A plant. 

It fowers in May; and, if the feafon proves moift, will 
continue to produce new fpikes of flowers ’till Auguft: it 
may be propagated by planting the roots in a moift fhady bor- 
der, and will foon furnifh the ground with plants. Miller. 

Sna/KEwoop. n. f. [from /nake and weed. ] 

What we call /nakew od is properly the fmaller branches of 
the root of a tall ftrait tree growing in the ifland of Timor, 
and other parts of the Eaft. It has no remarkable fmell; but 
is of an intenfely bitter tafte. The Indians are of opinion, 
that it is a certain remedy for the bite of the hooded ferpent, 
and from thence its name of Ägnum colubrinum, or fnakeword. 
We very feldom ufe it. Hil’s Mat. Med. 

Sna’Ky. adj. [from /nake.} 
I. Serpentine; belonging toa fnake; refembling a fnake. 
Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder’s fting, 

Of that felf kind with which the furies fell 

Their fnaky heads do comb. Stenfer. 

The true lovers knot had its original from rodus Hercu/a- 
neus, or Hercules’s knot, refembling the 'na4y complication in 
the caduccus, or rod of Hermes Brown’s Vu gar E r.urs. 

So to the coaft of Jordan he directs 
His eafy fteps, girded with /naty wiles. Miltons Par. Reg. 
2. Having ferpents. l 
Look, look unto this /nafy rod, 
And ftop your ears againft the charming ged. Pen. fobnf.n, 
In his hand 
He took caduceus, his /naky wand. Hubberd’s Tale. 
What was that /zady-headed gorgon fhield 
That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin, 
Wherewith fl:e freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone? Milton. 
His flying hat was faften’d on his head ; 
Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the /naty wand, 
To SNAP. v.a. [The fame with 4zap.] 
1. To break at once; to break fhort. 

If the chain of neceffity be no ftrorger, but that it- may be 
fnapped {o eafily in funder; if his will was no otherwife deter- 
mined from without himfelf, but only by the fignification of 
your defire, and my modeft intreaty, then we may conclude, 
human affairs are not always governed by abfolute neceflity. 

Brambh. againft Hobbs. 

Light is broken like a body, as when ’tis /napped in pieces 


Dryden. 


by a tougher body. Digby. 
Dauntlefs as death, away he walks ; 
Breaks the doors open, fraps the locks ; 
Searches the parlour, chamber, ftudy, 
Nor ftops’till he has culprit’s body. Prior. 


2. To ftrike with a knacking noife, fnap, or fharp knap. 
The bowzyv fire 
Firft fhook from out his pipe the feeds of fire, 
Then /napt his box. 
3. To bite. 

A gentleman paffing by a coach, one of the horfes /nopt off 
the end of his finger. Wh ifiman’s Surgery. 

All mungrel curs bawl, fnarl, and /nap, where the foe flies 
before him. L Eftrange. 

A notion generally received, that a lion is dangerous to all 
women who are not virgins, may have given occafion to a 
foolifh report, that my lion’s jaws are fo contrived as to /nap 
the hands of any of the female fex, who are not thus qua- 
lified. Addifon’s Spectator. 

He /naps deceitful air with empty jaws, 

The fubtle hare darts fwift beneath his paws. Gay. 

4. To catch fuddenly and unexpectedly. 

Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis ke would /zap onc of 
the kids, and make fome fhift to carry him clofe to their 
lodgings. Wetton. 

Some with a noife and grcafy light 

Are fnapt, as men catch larks at night. Butler. 

You fhould have thought of this before you was taken ; 
for now you are in no danger to be /uapt finging again, L’E/ir. 

Did I not fce you, rafcal, did I not ! 
When you lay fnug to /uap young Damon’s goat? Dryden. 
Belated feem on watch to lie, 
And /nap fome cully pafling by. 
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g. [Snappen, Dutch.] To treat with fharp language. 
Capoch’d your rabbins of the fynod, 


And /napp’d their canons with a why not. Hudibras. 
” “A arly ill-bred lord i 
That chides and /naps her up at every word. Granville. 


To Snap. vn. 
1. To break fhort; to fall afunder. 
Note the thip’s ficknefles, the matt 

Shak’d with an ague, and the hold and waift 

With a falt dropfy clogg’d ; and our tacklings 

Snapping, like to too high-ftretch’d treble ftrings. Donne. 

The backbone is divided into fo many vertebres for com- 
modious bending, and not one intire rigid bone, which, being 
of that length, would have been often in danger of fuapping in 
funder. Ray on the Creation, 

If your ftcel be too hard, that is, too brittle, if it be a 
fpring, it will not bow; but with the leaft bending it will 
nap afunder. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

The mekers of thefe needles fhould give them a due tem- 
per; for if they are too foft they will bend, and if they 
are too brittle they /nap. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To make an effort to bite with eagernefs. 

If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I fee no rea- 
fon but I may /nap at him. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

We /nap at the bait without ever dreaming of the hook 
that goes along with it. L Efirange. 

Towzer fnaps 

At people’s heels with frothy chaps. 

Swap. x./. [from the verb. ] 

1. Tie aét of breaking with a quick motion. 

2. A greedy fellow. 

He had no fooner faid out his fay, but up rifes a cunning 
fnar then at the board. L’Eftrange. 

3. A quick eager bite. 

With their bills, thwarted croffwife at the end, they would 
cut an apple in two at.one /uap. Carew. 

4. Acatch; a theft. 

SNAPDRAGON, or Calf’s fnout. n.f. [ antirrhinum, Latin. J 

1. A plant. 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is fet on fire, and raifins 
thrown into it, which thofe who are unufed to the {port are 
afraid to take out; but which may be fafely {natched bya quick 
motion, and put blazing into the mouth, which being clofed, 
the fire is at once extinguifhed. 

Sna'pPER. n.f. [from/xap.] One who {naps. 

My father named me Autolicus, being letter’d under Mer- 
cury; who, as I am, was likewife a /napper up of unconfi- 
der’d trifles. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Sna‘ppisH. adj. [from /nap.] 

I. Eager to bite. 

The fnappijh cur, the paflenger’s annoy, 

Clofe at my heel with yelping treble flies. Swift. 

They lived in the temple; but were fuch /nappi/h curs, that 
they frighted away moft of the votaries. Speflator. 

2. Peevifh; fharp in reply. 

Sna‘PPISHLY. adv. [from /nappifh ] Peevifhly; tartly. 

Sna/PPISHNESS. 2. f. [from /nappifh.] Peevifhnels; tartnefs: 

Sna’psack. n. f. { fnappfack, Swedifh.] A foldier’s bag. 

SNARE. 7. f. [fnara, Swedifh and IMandick; /nare, Danith 3 
fnsor, Dutch. ] 

I. Any thing fet to catch an animal; agin; a net. 

O poor haplefs nightingale, thought 1, 

How fweet thou fing’ft, how near the deadly fnare. Milton. 

2. Any thing by which one is intrapped or intangled. 

This I {peak for your own profit, not that I may caft a 
Jnare upon you. 1 Cor. vii. 35. 

A fool’s mouth is his deftruétion, and his lips are the /nare 
of his foul. Prov. xviii. 7. 

Propound to thyfelf a conftant rule of living, which though 
ft may not be fit to obferve fcrupuloufly, left it become a /nare 
to thy confcience, or endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule 
be broken. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

For thee ordain’d a help, became thy /nare. Milton. 
Beauty, wealth, and wit, 

And prowefs, to the pow’r of love fubmit ; 

The {preading /nare for all mankind is laid, 

And lovers all betray, or are betray’d. 

To SNARE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 


tangle. 
Glo’fter’s fhew 

Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 

With forrow /uares relenting paffengers. Shake/p. H. VI. 

The wicked is /nared in the work of his own hands. P/ ix. 

Warn all creatures from thee 

Henceforth, left that too heav’nly form, pretended 

To hellith falfhood, /nare them. Milton’s Paradife Lofta 
ToSNARL. v.n. [ fnarren, Dutch.] 
1. To growl as an angry animal; to gnarre. 

What! were you /narling all before I came, 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 
And turn you all your hatred now on me? Shake/p. R.II. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 
To intrap; to in- 


SNA 


He is born with teeth! 

And fol was; which plainly fignify’d 

That I fhould frar, and bite, and play the dog. Shak H.VE. 
The fhe’s even of the favage herd are fafe : 

All, when they fnar! or bite, have no return 

But courtfhip from the male. Dryden's Don Scbaftian. 
Now, for the bare pick’d bone of majelty, 

Doth dogged war briftle his angry creft, 

And fnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakefp. K. Jobn. 

An angry cur 
Snarls while he feeds. Dryd. and Lee's Ocdipus. 
2. To {peak roughly; to talk in rude terms. 

’Tis malicious and unmanly to /nar/ at the little lapfes of a 

pen, from which Virgil himfelf ftands not exempted. Dryden. 
The honeft farmer and his wife, 

Two years declin’d from prime of life, 

Had ftruggled with the marriage-noofe, 

As almoft ev’ry couple does : k 

Sometimes my plague! fometimes my darling ! 

Kiffing to-day, to-morrow /narling. Prior. 

Where haft thou been /zarling odious truths, and entertain- 
ing company with difcourfe of their difeafes ? Congreve. 

To SnarL. v.a. To intangle; to embarrafs. I know not 
that this fenfe is well authorifed. 

Confufed /narled confciences render it difficult to pull out 
thread by thread. Decay of Piety. 

SNA‘RLER. n.f. [from /narl.] One who fnarls; a growling, 
furly, quarrelfome, infulting fellow. 
Should ftupid libels grieve your mind, 

You foon a remedy may find; 

Lie down obfcure, like other folks, 

Below the lath of /narlers jokes. 

SNA‘’RY. adj. [from /nare.] Intangling ; infidious. 
Spiders in the vault their /nary webs have {pread. Dryden 
SnastT. n.f. The {nuff of a candle. 

It firft burned fair, ’till fome part of the candle was con- 
fumed, and the fawduft gathering about the fna/t; but then it 
made the /na/ big and long, and burn dufkifhly, and the candle 
wafted in half the time of the wax pure. Bacon's Nat. Hiffory. 

To SNATCH. v. a. [ fnacken, Dutch ] 
1. To feize any thing haftily. 

A virtuous mind fhould rather wifh to depart this world 
with a kind of treatable diffolution, than to be fuddenly cut off 
in amoment; rather to be taken than /natched away, from the 


Suift. 


face of the earth. Hooker. 
Death, 
So fuatch’d, will not exempt us from the pain, Milton, 


Life’s ftream hurries all too faft : 

In vain fedate refletions we would make, 

When half our knowledge we muft fnatch, not take. Pope. 

She fnatci’d a fheet of Thule from her bed: 

Sudden fhe flies, and whelms it o’er the pyre; 

Down fink the flames. Pope’s Dunciad. 
They, failing down the ftream, 

Are fnatch d immediate by the quick-ey’d trout 

Of darting falmon: Thomfon’s Summer. 

2. To tranfport or carry fuddenly. 

He had fcarce performed any part of the office of a bifhop 
in the diocefs of London, when he was /uatched from thence, 
and promoted to Canterbury. 

Oh nature! 
Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works, 
Snatch me to heaven. Thomfon’s Autumn, 
To Snatcu. v.n To bite, or catch eagerly at fomething. 
Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly on’t, they 
would have part on’t; nay, the ladies too will be /natching. 
Shake/p. Kong Lear. 
He fhall natch on the right hand, and be hungry. //- ix. 20. 
Lycus, fwifter of his feet, 

Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidft the war ; 

Springs to the walls, and. leaves his foes behind, 

And /natches at the beam he firft can find. Drydens Æn. 

SNATCH. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A hafty catch. 
2. A fhort fit of vigorous action. 
After a fhower to weeding a /natch ; 

More eafily weed with the root to difpatch. 

3. A {mall part of any thing; a broken part. 
She chaunted /natches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own diftrefs. Shate'p. Hamet. 

In this work attempts will exceed performances, it being 
compofed by /uatches of time, as medical vacations would 
permit. Brown’s Vulgar Errourse 

4. A broken or interrupted action; a fhort fit. 
ec F in his voice, 

And burft of fpeaking, were as his. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

They move by fits and /natches ; fo that it is we Pee 
how they conduce unto a motion, which, by reafon of its per- 
petuity, muft be regular and equal. Wilkins’s Dadaius. 
i We have often little /natches of funfhine and fair weather 
in the moft uncomfortable parts of the year. Spectator. 
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Car endon. 


Tuffer. 


SNE 


5. A quip; a thuffling anfwer. 
Come, leave your fuaiches, and yield me a direct anfwer. 
z Shakef. MLeafure for Meafure. 
SNA’TCHER. n. f. [from fnatch.] One that fnatches, or takes 
any thing in hafte. 
They of thofe marches 
Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 
——We do not mean the courfing /uatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot. Shakefp. H. V. 
SNA'TCHINGLY. adv. [from fnatching.] Haily; with inter- 
ruption. 
To SNEAK. v.n. [pnican, Saxon; frige, Danith.] 
1, To creep flily ; to come or go as if afraid to be feen. 
Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 
To her unguarded neft the weazel, Scot, 
Comes /neaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs. Skakefpeare. 
Sneak not away, fir; for the friar and you 
Muft have a word anon: lay hold on him. 
Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 
You fkulk’d behind the fence, and freak’ d away. Dryden. 
I ought not to turn my back, and to /neaé off in filence, 


AY hake/peare. 


and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and flain. = //arts, 
He /ncai’d into the grave, 
A monarch’s half and half a harlot's flave. Durciad. 
Are you all ready ? Here’s your mufick here: 
Author, /neak off; we'll tickle you, my dear. Moore. 


2. To behave with meannefs and fervility; to crouch; to 

truckle. 

I need falute no great man’s threfhold, Jncak to none of his 
friends to {peak a good word for me to my confcience. South. 

Nothing can fupport minds drooping and freaking, and in- 
wardly reproaching them, from a fenfe of their own guilt, but 
to fee others as bad. South's Sermons. 

When int’reft calls off all her /ueaking train, 
When all th’ oblig’d defert, and all the vain, 
She waits, or to the fcaffold, or the cell, 


When the laft ling’ring friend has bid farewel. Pope. 
Tom ftruts a foldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will freaks a fcriv’ner, an exceeding knave. Pepe. 


SNEAKER. 2. f. A large veffel of drink. 
I have juft left the right worfhipful and his myrmidons about 
a/neaker of five gallons. Speciator. 
SNE/AKING. participial adj. [from fncak.] 
3. Servile; mean; low. 
2. Covetous; niggardly ; meanly parcimonious: 
SNE/AKINGLY. adv. [from fneaking.] Meanly; fervilely. 
Do all things like a man, not /neakingly : 


Think the king fees thee ftill. Herbert, 
While you Jneaking’y fubmit, 

And beg our pardon at our feet, 

Difcourag’d by your guilty fears 

To hope for quarter for your ears. Hudibras. 


SNE'AKUP. nf. [from /ncak.] A cowardly, creeping; infi- 
dious fcoundrel. Obfolete. 
The prince is a jack, a fncukup; and, if he were here, I 
would cudgel him like a dog, if he would fay fo. Shak. H.1V, 
To SNEAP. v. a. [This word feems a corruption of /nié, or of 
Jnap, to reprimand. Perhaps /nap is in that fenfe from /nib, 
Juibbe, Danith. 
Men fhulde him fribbe bitterly, 
1. To reprimand ; to check. 
2. To nip. 


Chaucer. i 


What may 
Breed upon our abfence, may there blow 
No /neaping winds at home. Shake/peare. 
Sneap. n. f. [from the verb.] A reprimand; a check. 

My lord, I will not undergo this /neap without reply: you 
call honourable boldnefs impudent faucinefs: if a man will 
court’fy and fay nothing, he is virtuous. Shake/p. HenrylV. 

To SNEB. v. a. [Properly to nib. See Snzar.} To check; 
to chide; to reprimand. 
Which made this foolifh briar wax fo bold, ? 

That on atime he caft him to fcold, € 

And jnebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spenfer. J 

To Sneer. v. x. [This word is apparently of the fame family 
with /nore and /nort.] 

1. To fhow contempt by looks: nafs Suffendere adunco. 

2. To infinuate contempt by covert expreflions. 

The wolf was by, and the fox in a {neering way advifed him 
not to irritate a prince againit his fubjects. L Efirange. 

I could be content to be a little /neered at in a line, for the 
fake of the pleafure I fhould have in reading the reft. Pope. 

_ Af there has Leen any thing exprefled with too much feve- 
rity, it will fall upon thofe /ucering or daring writers of the 
age againft religion, who have left reafon and decency. /Vatts. 

3: To utter with grimace, ' 

I have not been Jreering fulfome lies, and naufeous flattery, 
at a little tawdry whore. Congreve. 

4. To thow aukward mirth. 

I had no power over one mufcle in their faces, though they 
Juecred at every word fpoken by cach other, Tatler. 


SUN I 


SNEER. 7. f. [from the verb. ] 
t. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 
Did not the /neer of more impartial men 

At fenfe and virtue, balance all agen. 

2. An expreffion of ludicrous fcorn. 

Socrates or Cæfar might have a fool’s coat clapt upon them, 
and in this difguife neither the wifdem of t'e one nor the 
majefty of the other could fecure them from a Jneer.: Watts. 

To SNEEZE. v. 7. [nieyan, Saxon ; ntefen, Dutch.) To emit 
wind audibly by the nofe. 

If one be about to /neeze, rubbing the eyes ‘till tears run 
will prevent it; for that the humour defcending to the noftrils 
is diverted to the eyes, Bacin. 

If the pain be more intenfe and deeper within amongft 
the membranes, thcre wil] be an itching in the palate and nof- 
trils, with frequent /neezing. Wifeman’s Surgerye 

To thee Cupid /neez’d aloud ; 

And every lucky omen fent bcfore, 

To mect thee landing on the Spartan fhorc. Dryden. 

If any thing opprefs the head, it hath a power to free itfelf 
by fueezing. Ray on the Creation. 

Violent /neezing produceth convulfions in all the mufcles cf 
refpiration: fo great an alteration can be produced only by 
the tickling of a feather; and if the action of /fieezing fhould 
be continued by fome very acrid fubftance, it will produce head- 
ach, univerfal convulfions, fever, and death. Arbuthnot. 

An officer put the fharp end of his half-pike a good way up 
into my noftril, which tickled my nofe like a ftraw, and made 
me /necze violently. Gulliver's Travels. 

SNEEZE. n. f. [from the verb.] Emifiion ef wind audibly by 
the nofe. 


Pope. 


I heard the rack 

As earth and fky would mingle; but 

Thefe flaws, though mortals fear them / 

As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n, 

Are to the main as wholfome as a /neeze 

To man’s lefs univerfe, and foon are gone. Milt. Far. Rez. 

We read in Godignus, that upon a freeze of the emperor of 
Monomotapa, there paft acclamations fucceflively through the 
city. Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

SNE'EZEWORT. n. f. [ ftarmica, Latin.] A plant. ‘ 

It hath radiated flowers, whole difk confifts of many forets ; 
but the borders are compofed of half florets: the embryoes 
are lodged in the flowercup, which is fcaly, each of which 


becomes one flender feed. Miler. 
SNET. n. f. [Among hunters.] The fat of a dcer. Dia. 
Snew. ‘Lhe old preterite of To /now. Di, 


To Swiz. v.a. [ /nibbe, Danifh. See Snear.] To check; to 
nip; to reprimand. 
Afked for their pafs by every fquib, 

That lift at will them to revile cr [nib. 

Swick and Snee. n.f. A combat with knives. 

Among the Dunkirkers, where Jnick and fuce was in fafhion, 
a boatfwain with fome of our men drinking together, became 
quarrelfome : one of our men beat him down ; then kneeling 
npon his breaft, he drew out a knife, {ticking in his fafh, and 
cut him from the ear towards the mouth. Wiftmians Surgery. 

To Sni'cKER, or Snigger. v.n. To laugh flily, wantonly, or 
contemptuoufly ; to laugh in one’s fleeve. Dié?. 
To SnirF. v.n. [ fniffa, Swedifn.] To draw breath audibly up 

the nofe. 
So then you look’d fcornful, and /wift at the dean, 

As, who fhould fay, now am I íkinny and lean? 

Ta Sni’ccre. v. n. 

Sniggling is thus performed : in a warm day, when the wa- 
ter is loweft, take a ftrong finall hook, tied to a fring about a 
yard long; and then into one of the holes, where an cel may 
hide herfelf, with the help of a fhort ftick put in your bait 
leifurely, and as far as you may conveniently : if within the 
fight of it, the eel will bite initantly, and as certainly gorge 
it: pull him out by degrees, Wactcn’s Anghr. 

To Snip. via. [fnitpen, Dutch.] To cut at once with 
{ciflars. 

The finus fhould be laid open, which was Jni;t up about 
two inches with a pair of probe-{ciflars, and the incifed lips 
dreffed. Wiseman’ s Surgery. 

When tradefmen brought extravagant bills, fir Roger ufed 
to bargain to cut off a quarter of a yard: ine wore a pair of 
{ciflars for this purpofe, and would /nip it off nicely. Arbuthnot. 

Putting one blade of the fciflars up the gut, and the other up 
the wound, /nip the whole length of the fiftula. Sharp. 

Snip. x. f. [from the verb ] 
1. A fingle cut with fciflars. 
What! ‘this a fleeve ? rai 

Here’s frip and nip, and cut, and flifh and flath, 

Like venue in a barber's fhop. Skatefpeare. 

The ulcer would not cure farther than it was laid open ; 
therefore with onc frip more | laid it open to the very end. s/e; 


2. A {mall hred. ; 
‘Thofe we keep within compafs by fmall /rips of emplaft. 


hoping to defend the parts about; but, in fpite of all, they 


will fpread farther. 8 Ih ifenan's Surgery. 
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Hudblerd's Tale. 


Swift. 


SEN -O 
. AN > a mack. A low word. 
$ Befound his friend upon the mending hand, which he was 
glad to hear, becaufe of the /nip that he himielf expected upon 
the dividend. j _ LEftrange. 
Sxipe. n.f. [ fueppe, German; ynice, Saxon; y/uit, Welth.] 
1. A fmall fen fowl with along bill. 

The external evident caufes of the atra bilis are a high fer- 
menting diet; as old cheefe, birds feeding in fens, as geefe, 
ducks, woodcocks, /zipes, and fwans. Lioyer. 

2. A fool; a blockhead. 
Thus do I ever make my fool my purfe ; 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge fhould profane, 

1f I fhould time expend with fuch a nipe, 

But for my fport and profit. 

Sni’prER. 2. f. {from /nip.] One that fnips. 
Snippet. n. f. [from fmp.] A {mall part; a fhare. 
Witches fimpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors [nippets ; 
Or from the pill’ry tips of cars. Fludibras. 
Sni/psNap. x. f. [A cant word formed by reduplication of fnap.] 
Tart dialogue. ' 
Dennis and diffonance, and captious art, 
And fnip/nap fhort, and interruption fimart. Pope’s Dunciad. 
SNITE. n. f. [pnrea, Saxon.] A fnipe. ‘This is perhaps the 
true name; but /nipe prevails. 

Of tame birds Cornwal hath doves, geele, and ducks: of 

wild, quail, rail, faite, and wood-dove. Carew. 
To Snite. v.a. [ynyzan, Saxon.] To blow the nofe. 

Nor would any one be able to fnite his nofe, or to {neeze; 
in both which the paflage of the breath through the mouth, 
being intercepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the 
nofe. Grew’s Ĉofmol. 

SNI'VEL. n. f. [ navel, fnevel, German.] Snot; the running 
of the nofe. 

To Snr’veL. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run at the nofe. 

2. To cry as children. 

Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks ; and whe- 
ther we go to our graves fniveling or finging, ’tis all mere 
form. L’Eftrange. 

Away goes he /uiveling and yelping, that he had dropt his 
ax into the water. L’ Efirange. 

SNI'VELLER. 7f. [from /nivel.] A weeper; a weak lamenter, 
He’d more lament when I was dead, 

Than all the /nivellers round my bed. Swift. 

To SNORE. v.n. [ /norcken, Dutch.] To breathe hard through 

the nofe, as men in fleep. 

I did unreverently blame the gods, 

Who wake for thee, though thou /uore for thyfelf. B. Tobnf. 

Whofe railing heroes, and whofe wounded gods, 

Makes fome fufpect he /nores as well as nods. Rajzommon. 

He may lie quietly in his fhades, and /nore on to doomfday 
for me; unlefs I fee farther reafon of difturbing his repofe. 

Stiling fect. 


Shakefp. Othello. 


Ts not yonder Proteus’ cave? 
It is; and in it lies the god afleep; 
And jnsring by 
We may defcry 
‘The monfters of the deep. 
’ Twas Acme'’s and Septimius’ life; 
The lady figh’d, the lover /nor’d. Prior, 
The giant, gorg’d with feh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay ftretcht at length, and /noring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 
With purple wine and cruddl’d gore confus’d. Addifon. 
Snore. 7.f. [ynona, Saxon; from the verb.] Audible refpira- 
tion of fleepers through the nofe. 
The furfeited grooms < 
Do mock their charge with /nores: I’ve druge’d their poffets. 
: Shake'peare’s Macbeth. 
To Snort. v.n. [ fuorcken, Dutch ] To blow through the 
nofe as a high mettled horfe. 
The /nerting of his horfes was heard. 
The fiery war-horfe paws the ground, 
And /norts and trembles at the trumpet’s found. 
From their full racks the gen’rous fteeds retire, 
Dropping ambrofial foams and fnorting fire. Addifon’s Ovid, 
He with wide noftrils, fuorting, fkims the wave. Thomien, 
SNOT. »./. [ynoze, Saxon; Jast, Dutch.] The mucus of 
the nofe. 
Thus, when a greedy floven once has thrown 
His /vot into the mefs, ’tis all his own. 
SNo'TTY. adj. [from /zo.] Full of fnot. 
This fquire South my hufband took ina dirty fnetty-nofed 
boy. Arbuthnot. 
SNOUT. »./. [ nuyt, Dutch.] 
3. The nofe of a beaft. 
His nofe in the air, his frout in the fkies. 
In fhape a beagle’s whelp throughout, 
With broader forchead, and a Marper /nowt. 


Dryden's Albion. 


Fer. viii. 16. 
Addi fon, 


Swift. 


Tuffer. 
Dryden, 


SN U 


4. The nofe of a man, in contempt: 
Her fubtle /nout 


Did quickly wind his meaning out. PAR 
But when the dateof Nock was out, 
OF dropt the fympathetick zout. Tia 


What Ethiop lips he has, 
How foul a fnout, and what a hanging face! Dryd, Juven. 
Charm’d with his eyes, and chin, and frout, 
Her pockct-glafs drew flily out; __ 
And grew cnamour’d with her phiz, 
As juft the counterpart of his. 
3. The nofel or end of any hollow pipe. 
Bro’uren. adj. [from jnout.] Having a {nout. 
Snouted and tailed likea boar, and footed like a goat. Grew. 
SNOW. a.f. [ynap, Saxon; /ne-, Dutch.] The fmall par- 
ticles of water frozen before they unite into crops. Locke. 
Benaiah flew a lion ina pit, in time of fuow. 2 Saw xxiii. 
Drought and heat confume /now waters. Job xxiv. 19. 
Hce gives the Winter's /now her airy birth, 
And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. Sandys. 
To Snow. v.n. [ynapan, Saxon; /nseuwen, Dutch.] To have 
fnow fall. 
To Snow. v.a. To featter like fnow. 
If thou be’ft born to fee flrange fights; 
Ride ten thoufand days and nights, 
Till age Jzow white hairs on thce. Donne. 
SNo'wBALL. n.f. [ fasw and ball.) A round lump of con- 
gelated {now. 
They paffed to the ¢aft-riding of Yorkthire, their company 


Swift. 


daily increafing, like a /nowball in rolling. Hayward. 
His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 
And, rolling o'er you, like a now ball grows. Dryden. 


A fnowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the powers, as they are in the /zzw- 
bail; I call qualities; and as they are fenfations in our under- 
ftandings, ideas. Leche. 

SNo’whROTH. n. f. [ fnow and broth ] Very cold liquor. 
Angelo, a man whofe blood 
Is very /nowbroth, one who never feels 
The wanton flings and motions of the fenfe. Shakeffeare. 
SNOWDROP. n.f. [narciffoleucoium, Latin.] An early flower. 

The flower is, for the moft part, compofed of fix leaves; 
in form of a lily, which are fometimes equal, and fometimes 
unequal and pendulous: the empalement becomes a roundifh 
fruit, which is divided into three cells, and full of roundifh 
feeds: to which may be anded, it hath a bulbous-root. Miller. 

When we tried the experiment with the leaves of thofe 
purely white flowers that appear about the end of Winter, 
called /nowdrsps, the event was not much unlike that newly 
mentioned, Boyle on Cilours. 

The little thape, by magick pow’r, 

Grew lefs and lefs, contracted to a flow’r ; 

A flow'r, that firft in this {weet garden {mil’d, 

To virgins facred, and the /nowdrop ftyl’d. Tickell. 

SNOW-WHITE. adj. [ fnow and white.] White as fnow. 
A fnow-white bull fhall on your fhore be flain ; 
His offer’d entrails caft into the main. Drydens Zn, 
Sno'wy. adj. [from fnow.] 
1. White like fnow. 
So fhews a /nowy dove trooping with crows, . 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows fhews. Shake/peare. 
Now I fee thy jolly train: 

Snowy headed W inter leads, 

Spring and Summer next fucceeds ; 

Yellow Autumn brings the rear ; 

Thou art father of the year. 

‘The blufhing ruby an her /zowy breaft, 

Render’d its panting whitenefs more confeft. 

2. Abounding with fnow. 
Thefe firft in Crete 
And Ida known ; thence on the /nowy top 
Of cold Olympus rul'd the middle air. Ailton’s Par. Lof. 
As when the Tartar from his Ruffian foe, x 

By Aftracan, over the /ncwy plains, 

Retires. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
SnuB. n.f. [from /nebbe, Dutch, a nofe, or knube', a joint of 
the finger.] A jag; afnag; a knot in wood. 

Lifting up his dreadful club on high, 

Allarm’d with ragged /nubs and knotty grain, 

Him thought at firit encounter to have flain. 

To Snug. v.a. [Rather To fnib. 
1. To check; to reprimand. 
2. To nip. 

Near the feafhores the heads and boughs of trees run out 
far to landward; but toward the fea are fo Srahbed by the 
winds, as if their boughs had been pared or fhaven off, Ray. 

ToSnus. v.n. [ fauffen, Dutch To 166 with commen 


To Seupcn. wni faigers Danii 5 i. igs ee 
fnug. ? 


Rowe 


Prior: 


t Fairy Queen; 
See SNEAP, SNEB, Sib.) 


Now 
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Now he will fight it out, and to the wars ; 

Now eat his bread in peace, 
And fnudge in quiet; now he fcorns increafc 5 
Now all day fpares. 

SNUFF. n.f. [fauf, Dutch, fnot.] 

1. Snot. In this fenfe it is not ufed. 

2, The: ufelefs excrefcence of a candle: 

chandelle. 


Herbert. 


whence moucher la 


My great affiGtion, 
If I could bear longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your oppofclefs wills, 
My /nuff and loathed part of nature fhould 
Burn itfelf out. Shake/p. King Lear. 
But deareft heart, and dearer image, ftay! 
Alas! true joys at beft are dreams enough : 
Though you ftay here, you pafs too faft away ; 
For even at firft life’s taper is a /nuff. Donne. 
The /nuff-difhes fhall be of pure gold. Ex. xxv. 38. 
If the liquor be of a clofe and glutinous confiftency, it may 
burn without any /nuff, as we fee in camphire, and fome other 
bituminous fubftances ; and moft of the ancient lamps were of 
this kind, becaufe none have been found with fuch wicks. Wilk. 
3. A candle almoft burnt out. 
Lamentable! 
To hide me from the radiant fun, and folace 
P th’ dungeon by a /nu/f- Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
4. The fired wick of a candle remaining after the flame. 
A torch, /nuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
into the vapour. Addijon on Italy. 
5. Refentment exprefled by fnifting ; perverfe refentment. 
What hath been feen 
Either in fnuffs or packings of the duke’s, 
Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Againtft the old kind king. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Jupiter took /nuff at the contempt, and punifhed him: he 
fent him home again. L’Eftrange. 
6. Powdered tobacco taken by the nofe. 
Jutt where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 
A charge of /nuff the wily virgin threw; 
~The gnomes direct to ev’ry atom juft 
The pungent grains of titillating duft. 
To SnurF. v.a. [ fnuffen, Dutch. ] 
1. To draw in with the breath. 
A heifer will put up her nofe, and /uiff in the air againit 
rain. Bacon. 


Pope. 


With delight he /nuff’d the fmell 
Of mortal change on earth. Afilton’s Paradife Loft. 
He /uuffs the wind, his hecls the fand excite ; 4 
But when he ftands collected in his might, 
He roars and promifes a more fuccefsful fight. 
The youth, 
Who holds the neareft ftation to the light, 
Already feems to /xuff the vital air, 
And leans juft forward on a fhining fpear. Drydens Zin. 
My troops are mounted ; their Numidian fteeds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to fcour the defart.  Addifon. 
My nag’s greateft fault was /nuffing up the air about Brack- 
denftown, whereby he became fuch a lover of liberty, that I 


m, 


t 
Dryden. J 


could fcarce hold him in. Swift. 
2. To fcent. 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heav’n, and /nuffs it in the wind. Dryden. 


For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the ftream, and fnuff their abfent loves. Dryden. 
O’er all the blood-hound boafts fuperior fkill, 

To fcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 

His fellows vain alarms rejects with {corn, 

True to the maftcr’s voice, and learned horn: 

His noftrils oft, if ancient fame fing true, 

Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew : 

Once fnuff’d, he follows with unalier’d aim, 

Nor odours lure him from the chofen game ; 

Deep-mouth’d he thunders, and inflam’d he views, 

Springs on relentlefs, and to death purfues. 

3. To crop the candre. 
The late queen’s gentlewoman! 

To be her miftrefs’ mittrefs ! 

This candle burns not clear: ’tis I muft /uuff it, 

And out it goes. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Againft a communion-day our lamps fhould be better 

drefied, and our lights /awfed, and our religion more active. 

Taylor’s worthy Communicant. 


Ti ckeil . 


You have got 
An office for your talents fit, 
To funff the lights, and ftir the fire, 


To ee See youd i Swift. 
1. To fnoit; to Fe breath by the nofe. 
‘The fury fires the pack, the 
] > they /nuff, they vent 
And feed their hungry noftrils with the one ’Dryd. Æn: 
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Says Humpus, fir, my mafter bad me pray 
Your company to dine with him to-day : 
He /nuffs, then follows, up the ftairs he goes 5 
Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his fhoes. 
2. To fnift in contempt. 
Ye faid, what a wearinefs is it, and ye have /uff"d at it. 
Mal. it. 13. 
SESE a n. f. ( fuuff and box.] The box in which {nuff is 
carried. 
If a gentleman leaves a /nuffoox on the table, and goeth 


King. 


away, lock it up as part of your vails. Swift. 
Sir Plume, of amber /nuffbox juftly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. Pope. 


Snu'rrers. 2. f. {from fauf.] The intrument with which 
the candle is clipped. 

When you have fnuffed the candle, leave the /uuffers open. 

Swift's Dircétjons to the Butler. 
To SNU/FFLE. Vn. [ fuuffelen, Dutch.] To fpeak through 
the nofe; to breath hard through the nofe. 

A water-fpanicl came down the river, fhewing that he 
hunted for a duck ; and with a /nuffiing grace, difdaining that 
his fmelling force could not as well prevail through the water 
as through the air, waited with his eye to fte whether he could 


efpy the duck’s getting up again. Sidney. 
Bagpipes of the loudeft drones, 
With juuffiing broken-winded tones, 
Whofe biafts of air in pockets fhut, 
Sound flthier than from the gut. Hudibras. 


It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who {melt and 


fnuffied, and confidered on’t. L Eftrange. 
One clad in purple, 
Eats and recites fome lamentable rhyme; 
Some fenfelefs Phillis in a broken note, 
Snuffling at nofe, and croaking in his throat. Dryden. 


To SNUG. v.n. [faiger, Dutch.) To lie clofe; to fnudge. 
There /nugging well, he well appear’d content, 
So to have done amifs, fo to be fhent. Sidney. 
As the loving couple lay /uugging together, Venus, to try if 
the cat had changed her manners with her fhape, turned a 
moufe loofe into the chamber. L Ejtrange. 
Suc. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Clofe; free from any inconvenience. 
They fpy’d a country farm, 
Where all was /nug, and clean, and warm 3; 
For woods before, and hills behind, 
Sécur’d it both from rain and wind. 
2. Clofe; out of notice. 
At Will’s 
Lie fnug, and hear what criticks fay. 
3. Slily or infidioufly clofe. 
Did I not fee you, rafcal, did I not! 
When you lay fnug to fnap young Damon's goat? Dryden: 
To Sxu’cGLe. v.n. [from fnug.) To lie clofe; to lie warm. 
So. adv. [ ypa, Saxon; foo, Dutch; /o, German. } 
1. In like manner. It anfwers to as either preceding or follow- 
ing. Noting comparifon. 
As whom the fables feign of monftrous fize, 
Titanian or earthborn that warr’d on Jove, 
So ftretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ftrew the brooks 
In Valombrofa, where th’ Etrurian fhades 
High over-arch’d embow’r, jo thick beftrewn 
Abjeét and loft lay thefe. 
Tir'd at firft fight with what the mufe imparts, 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 
So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and feem to tread the fky. 
As into air the purer {pirits low, 
And fep’rate from their kindred dregs below, 
So flew her foul to its congeneal place. 
9. To fuch a degree. 
Why is his chariot fo long in coming? 
Can nothing great, and at the height, 
Remain fo long, but its own weight 
Will ruin it? Or is’t blind chance 
That {till defires new ftates t advance. Ben. Jobrj. Catiltne. 
Amoret, my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy ftrength does lie ; 
Where the pow’r that charms us f3, 
In thy foul, or in thy eye? Waller. 
I viewed in my mind, /o far as I was able, the beginning 
and progrefs of a rifing world. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 
Why fhould we mourn that he fo foon is freed. Dryden, 
Upon our firft going into a company of ftrangers, our bee 
nevolence or averfion rifes towards feveral particular perfons, 
before we have heard them fpeak, or jê much as know who 
they are. Addifon’s Speétator. 
We think our fathers fools, jo wile we're grown: 
Our wifer fons, no doubt, will think us fo. 


Prior. 


Swift. 


Milton. 


Milton 


Pope. 


Pope. 
Judg. v. 28. 


Pope. 
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», Tn fuch a manner. i 
5. It is regularly anfwered by as or that, but they are fometimes 
omitted. 
So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. 
‘Phere’s no fuch thing, as that we beauty call, 
It is meer cofenage all ; 
For though fume long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingl’d fo and fa, 
That doth nat tie me now from chuling new. Suckling. 
There is fomething equivalent in France and Scotland ; jó 
as tis a very hard calumny upon our foil to affirm that /o ex- 
cellent a fruit will not grow here. Temple. 
We may be certain that man is not a creature that hath 
wings; becaufe this only concerns the manner of his exiftence; 
aad we fecing what he is, may certainly know that he is not 
fy or jo. Locke. 
] fha!l minutely tell him the fteps by which I was brought 
into this way, that he may judge whether I procecded ratio- 
nally, if jebe any thing in my example is worthhis notice. Locke. 
This gentleman is a perfon of good fenfe, and. knows that 
he is very much in fir Roger’s efteem, fo ihat he lives in the 


Niilton. 


family rather as a relation than dependent. Addifon. 
5. In the fame manner. 
Of fuch examples add me to the roll; 
Me eafily indeed mine may neglect, 
But God’s propos’d deliverance not fo. Milton. 


To keep up the tutor’s authority, ufe him with great refpect 
yourfelf, and caufe all your family to do fo too. Lecke. 
According to the multifarioufnefs of this immutability, /o 
are the poffibilities of being. Norris. 
6. Thus; inthis manner. 
Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 
So call’d from lovers that inhabit there. 
Does this deferve to be rewarded /o ? 
Did you come here a ftranger or a foe ? Dryden. 
It concerns every man, with the greateft ferioufnefs, to 
enquire into thofe matters whether they be /o or not. Tillotjon. 
No nation ever complained they had too broad, too deep, 
or too many rivers; they underftand better than /o, how to 


Dryden. 


value thofe ineitimable gifts of nature. Bentley. 
So when the ñrft bold veffel dar’d the feas, 
Hixh on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his ftrain. Pope. 


Whether this be from an habitual motion of the animal fpi- 
rits, or from the alteration of the conftitution, by fome more 
unaccountable way, this is certain that /> it is. Locke. 

7. Therefore; for this reafon; in confequence of this. 
The god, though loth, yet was conitrain’d t’obey ; 
For longer time than that, no living wight, 
Below the earth, might fuffer'd be to ftay : 

So back again him brought to living light. Fairy Queen, 

If he fet induftrioufly and fincerely to perform the com- 
mands of Chrift, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
fhall prove fuccefsful to him, and fo all that he hath to do is to 
endeavour by prayer and ufe of the means, to qualify him- 
felf for this blefled condition. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Some are fall’n, to difobedience fall’n ; 

And jo from heav’n to deepeft hell. Miltons Paradife Loft: 

God makes him in his own image an intellectual creature, 
and fo capable of dominion. Locke. 

8. On thefe terms; noting a conditional petition: anfwered by 
a. 
O goddefs! tell what I would fay, 

Thou know’ft it, and I fecl too much to pray, 

So grant my fuit, as I enforce my might, 

In love to be thy champion. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Here then exchange we mutually forgivenels : 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee be all forgotten ; 

4s here my foul acquits thee of my death, 


As here I part without an angry thought. Rowe. 
So may kind rains their vital moifture yield, 
And {well the future harveft of thy field. Pope. 


g. Provided that; on condition that ; mado. 
Be not fad: 
Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, fo unapprov’d, and leave 
No fpot or blame behind. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
So the doctrine be but wholfome and edifying, though there 
fhould be a want of exa¢tnefs in the manner of fpeaking or 
reafoning, it may be overlooked. Atterbury. 
Too much of love thy haplefs friend has prov’d, 
Too many giddy foolifh hours are gone; 
May the remaining few know only friendfhip : 
So thou, my dearett, trueft, beft Alicia, 
Vouchfafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 
A partner there; I will give up mankind. R 
10. In like manner; noting conceffion of one propofition and 
aflumption of another, anfwering to as. 
As a war fhould be undertaken upon a juft motive, fa 
prince ought to confider the condition he is in when he enters 
on it. Swift. 
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rr. It fometimes anfwers to the word or fentence going before, 
and returns the fenfe. 
Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not fo, 
Is pleas’d and patient till the truth he know, Denham. 
Angling is fomething like poctry, men are to be born fo. 
TValtows Anglr. 
One may as well fay, that the conflagration thall be only 


national, as to fay that the deluge was /2. Burnet. 
However foft within themtelves they are, 
To you they will be valant by defpair ; 
For having once becn guilty, we!l they know 
Toa revengeful prince they {till are j». Dryden 
He was great ere fortune made him f. Dryden. 


I laugh at every one, faid an old cynick, who laughs at 
me. Do you fo? replied the philofopher ; then you live the 
merrieft life of any man in Athens. Addifon. 

They are beautiful in themfelves, and much more f? in that 
noble language peculiar to that great poct. _ Aadifor. 

Common-place books have becn long ufed by induftrious 
young divines, and ftill continue fô. Adini Swift. 

As to his ufing ludicrous exprefions, my opinion is, that 


they are not fo. Pepe. 
The bleit tc-day is as completely /2, 
As who began a thoufand years ago. Pope. 
12. Thus it is; this is the ftate. 
How forrow fhakes him! 
So, now the tempett tears him up by th’ roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. Dryden, 


13. Atthis point ; at this time. 
When 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ ftrew'd his grave, 
And on it faid a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I’ll weep and figh; 
And, leaving fo his fervice, follow you. 
14. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning. Well. 
O, fa, and had you a council 
Of ladies too? who was your {peaker, 
Madam ? Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
15. It fometimes is little more than an expletive, though it ime 
plies fome latent or furd comparifon. 
An aftringent is not quite /o proper, where relaxing the 
urinary paflages is neceflary. Arbuthnist. 
16. A word of aflumption ; thus be it. S 
There is Percy ; if your father will do me any honour, /03 
if not, let him kill the next Percy himfelf. Shake/peare. 
I will never bear a.bafe mind: if it be my deftiny, fo: if 
it be not, /2. No man is too good to ferve his prince. Shak. 
17. A form of petition. 
Ready are th’ appellant and defendant, 
The armourer and his man, to enter the lifts, 
So pleafe your highnefs to behold the fight. Shakefpeare: 
18. So much as. However much. Thisis, I think, an irregular 
expreffion. 
So much as you admire the beauty of his verfe, his profe 
is full as good. Pope. 
19. So fa. An exclamation after fome thing done or known. 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain: 
So fo. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
So fo; it works: now miftrefs, fit you faft. Dryden. 
20. So fa. [cofi cofi, Italian.) Indifferently; not much amifs nor 
well. 
He’s not very tall; yet for his years he’s tall ; 
His leg is but /o fo: and yet ’tis well. Shakefpeare. 
Deliver us from the naufeous repetition of As and So, which 
fome fo fo writers, I may call them fo, are continually found- 
ing in our ears. Felton on the Ciafficks. 
21. So then. Thus then it is that; therefore. 
So then the Volfcians ftand ; but as at firft 
Ready, when time {hall prompt them, to make road 
Upon’s again. Shake/teare’s Coriolanus. 
To a war are required a juft quarrel, fufficient forces, and 
a prudent choice of the defigns: jo then, I will frft juftify the 
quarrel, balance the farces, and propound variety of defigns. 
Bacon’s War with Spain. 


Shakepeare. 
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To Soak. v.n. [rocian, Saxon. ] 
1. To lie fteeped in moifture. 
For thy conceit in faking will draw in 

More than the common blocks. 

2. To enter by degrees into pores. 

Lay a heap of earth in great frofts upon a hollow veflel, 
putting a canvafs between, and pour water upon it, fo as to 
foak thiough: it will make a harder ice in the veffel, and lefs 
apt to diffclve than ordinarily. Baco". 

Rain foading into the ftrata, which lie near the furfacc, 
bears with it all fuch moveable matter as occurs. //oodiward. 

3. To drink gluttonoufly and intemperately. T'hisisa low term. 

Let a drunkard fec that his health decays, his eftate waites, 
yet the habitual thirit after his cups drives him to the tavern, 
though he has in his view the lofs of health and plenty; the 
leaft of which he confefies is far greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a glafs of wine, or the idle chatof a faking 
club, i Loke. 
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To Soak. v. a. 
1. To macerate in any moifture; to flecp; to keep wet till 
moilture is imbibed; to drench. 
Many of our princes 

Lie drown’d and /caé’d in mercenary bloo! : 

So do our vulgar drench their peafant limbs 

In blood of princes. Shakefpeares Ten. V. 

“I heir land thall be /oaked with blood. Ija. xxxiv. 7. 

‘There deep Galefus oaks the yellow fands. Dryden. 
Thou whofe life’s a dream of lazy pleafure: 

Tis all thy bus refs, bus nefs how to fhun 

To bafk thy naked body in the fun ; d 

Suppling thy ftitfen`d joints with fragrant oil ; 

Then in thy fpacious garden walk a while, 

To fuck t e moitture up and foak it in. Dryden. 

Wormwood, put into the brine you joak your corn in, pre- 
vents the birds eating it. Mortimer, 

2. To drain; to exhauit. This feems to be a cant term. 

Plants that draw much nourifhinent from the earth, and bak 
and exhautt it, hurt all things that grow by them. Bacon. 

A greater fparer than a faver; for though he had fuch 
means to accumulate, yet his forts, and his garrifons, and his 
feaftings, wherein he was only fumptuous, could not but foak 
his exchequer. Waton. 

Soap. n.f. [ yape, Saxon; /apr, Latin.] A fubftance ufed 
in wafhing, made of a lixivium of vegetable alkaline afhes 
and any unctuous fubftance. 

Soap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline falt and oil; its vir- 
tues are cleanfing, penetrating, attenuating, and refolving ; 
and any mixture of any oily fub{tance with falt may be called 
a foup. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers foop. Malachi. 

A bubble blown with water, firt made tenacious by dif- 
folving a little /oap in it, after a while will appear tinged 
with a great variety of colours. Newtsn’s Opticks. 

Scap-earth is found in great quantity on the land near the 
banks of the river Hermus, feven miles from Smyrna. /Voodw. 

Soas-afhes are much commended, after the /oap-boilers have 
done with them, for cold or four lands. Mortimer. 

As rain-water diminifhes their falt, fo the moiftening of 
them with chamber-lee or /.zp-fuds adds thereto. Mo» timer. 

SoAPROILER. x. f. [ foap and boil.]> One whofe trade is to 


make /oap. 
A Joaptotier condoles with me on the duties on caftle-foap. 
Addifon’s Speciator. 
Soapwort. 2. f. Isa fpecies of campion. Miller. 


To Soar. v.n. [ forare, Italian.] 
1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; properly to fly without 
any vilible action of the wings. 
Feather’d foon and flede’d, 
They fumm’d their pens, and foaring th’ air fublime, 


With clang defpis’d the ground. Milton. 
2. To mount inteilectually ; to tower with the mind. 
Vis but a bafe ignoble mind 
That mounts no higher than a bird can foar. Shakefpeare. 
How high a pitch his refolution foars. Shakespeare. 
Valour /ozrs above 
What the world calls misfortune and afflictions.  Addifon. 
3. To rife high, 
Who afpires muft down as low 
As high he foay’d. Milton. 
Flames rife and fink by fits; at laft they fbar 
In one bright blaze, and then defcend no more. Dryden. 
When {wallows ficet/oar high, and {port in air, 
He toid us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 
Soan. n. f. [from the verb.] Towering flight. 
Within four 
Of tow'ring eagles, to all the fowls he feems 
A phoenix. Milton. 


To Soe. v.n. [yeob, zea, complaining, Saxon. Perhaps it is 
a mere onomaiopara © pied from the found.] To heave au- 
didly with convulfive {orrow ; to figh with convulfion. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

Told the fad itory of my father’s death, 

Fle twenty times made paufe to feb and weep. Shake/peare. 
As it her life and death lay on his faying, 

Some tears fhe fhed, with fichs and fbbings mixt, 


As if ber hopes were dead through his delaying. Fairfax. 
She figh d, ihe /o:b'd, and furious with defpair, 
She rent her garments, and fhe tore her hair. Dryden. 


When children have not the power to obtain their defire, 
they will, by their clamour and jobbing, maintain their title 
to It. Locke on Education. 

: He /obbing fees 

The gladcs, miid-opening to the golden day. Thomfon. 
502. n. J. [Irom the verb.] A convuliive figh ; a convulfive act 
of relpiration obitrued by forrow. 
Break heart, or choak with Jots my hated breath ; 
Do thy own woik, admit no torcipn death, Dryden. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
‘Tle fhort thick fob, loud fcream, and thriler fquall. Sucift. 
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A wond'rous bag with both her hands fhe binds: 
There the colleéts the fe rce cf female lungs, 


Sighs, fib), and pafiions, add the war of tongues. Pope, 
To Sos. v.a. ‘Vo foak. A cant word. 
The tree being /obted and wet, fwells, Mortimer. 


So'BER. adj. [ fobrius, Latin; fobre, French.] 
1. [emperate, particularly in liquours; not drunken. 

Live a/ober, righteous, and godly life. Common Prayer. 

The vines give wine to the drunkard as well as to the ber 
man. Taylor's Wo: thy Communicant. 

No fober temperate perfon, whatfoever other fins he may 
be guilty of, can look with complacency upon the drunken- 
nefs and fottithnefs of his neighbour. ~ South’s Sermsns. 

2. Not overpowered by drink. 

A law there is among the Grecians, whereof Pittacus is au- 
thor; that he which being overcome with drink did then ftrike 
any man, fhould fufler punifhment double; as much as ifhe 
had done the fame being /ober. Tite 

3. Not mad; right in the underftanding. 

Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, follow- 
ing the fury of his natural temper, made every man and wo- 
man in his plays ftark raging mad: there was not a feber per- 
fon to be had; all was tempeftuous and bluftering. Dryden. 

No /aber man would put himfelf into danger, for the ap- 
plaufe of efcaping without breaking his neck. Dryden. 

4. Regular; calm; free from incrdinate paffion. 

This fame young fober-blooded boy a man cannot make 
him laugh. Shakefreare. 

Cicca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and /ober wri- 
ter. Abbot's Defeription of the World. 

Young men likewife exhort tobe /ver minded. Tir. ii. 6. 

‘The governour of Scotland being of great courage, and 
Jober judgment, amply performed his duty both before the battle 
and in the field. Hayward. 

Thefe confufions difpofed men of any foter underftanding 
to wifh for peace. Clarendon, 

Among them fome feber men confeffed, that as his maje- 
fty’s affairs then ftood, he could not grant it. Clarendon. 

To thefe, that ober race of men, whofe lives 

Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 

Ignobly to the trains and to the fmiles 

Of thefe fair atheifts. 

5. Serious; folemn; grave. 
Petruchio fhall 
Offer me, difguis’d in /ober robes, 
To old Baptifta as a fchoolmafter. 
Come, civil night, 
Thou /ober-fuited matron, all in black, 
Twilight grey 
Had in her feber liv’ry all things clad. 


Milton: 


AY hakefpeare. 
ó hakefpeare. 
Milton. 


s What parts gay France from /ober Spain, 


A little rifing rocky chain: 

Of men born fouth or north th’ hill, 

Thofe feldom move; thefe ne’er ftand ftill. 

Swift and he defpis’d the farce of ftate, 

The fober follies of the wife and great. Pope. 

See her /ober over a fampler, or gay over a jointed baby. Pope. 

To So’ser. v. a. [from the adjective.} To make fober. 
A little learning is a dang’rous thing ; 

Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian fpring ; 

There fhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely /obers us again. 

So’BERLY. adv. [from /ober.] 
1. Without intemperance. 

2. Without madnefs. 

3. Temperately ; moderately. 

Let any prince think /oberly of his forces, except his mili- 
tia of natives be valiant foldiers. Bacon. 

4. Cooly; calmly. 
Whenever children are chaftifed, let it be done without paf- 
fion, and /oberly laying on the blows flowly. Locke. 
So’BERNESs. n. f. [from fober.] 
3. Temperance in drink. 
Keep my body in temperance, fobernefs, and chafity. 
Commen Prayer. 
2. Calmnefs; freedom from enthufiafm ; coolnefs. 

A perfon noted for his fobernefs and {kill in {pagyrical prepa- 
rations, made Helmont’s experiment fucceed very well. Bayle. 

The foberne/s of Virgil might have fhewn him the difference. 

Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
SOBRIETY. n. f. [from fibrieté, French; fobrius, Latin. ] 
1. Temperance in drink 5 fobernefs. h à 

Drunkennefs is more ùncharitable to the foul, and in fcrip- 
ture is more declaimed againtt than gluttony ; and fabriety hath 
obtained to fignify temperance in drinking. Tayir. 

2. Prefent freedom trom the power of {trong liquour. 
3. General temperance. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, there was no 
need that the book fhould mention either the learning of a fit, 
or the unftnefs of an ignorant minifter, more than that he 

which 


Prior. 


Pope. 
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which defcribezh the manner how to pitch a field, fhould 
fpeak of moderation and frbricty in diet. HH.oker. 
4 Freedom from inordinate paflion. 

The libertine could not prevail on men of virtue and fo- 

briety to give up their religion. Rogers. 
5. Calmnets; coolnets. - . 

We will enquire with all /obrrety and feverity, whether 
there be in the footiteps of nature, any fuch tranimiflion of 
immateriate virtues and what the force of imagination is. 

Bacon's Natural Hillery. 

Sobr cty in our riper years is the effect of a well concocted 
warmth; but where the principles are only phlegm, what can 
be expected but an infipid manhood, and ftupid old infancy ? 

Dryden. 

If fometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a fecret grace- 

fulnefs of youth which accompanies his writings, though the 


ftayednefs and /obriety of age be wanting. Dryden. 
6. Serioufnefs; gravity. 
Mirth makes them not mad; 
Nor /ebriety fad. Denham. 


So'ccace w. f. [ fac, French, a ploughthare ; foccazium, barba- 
rous Latin.) In law, is a tenure of lands for certain inferiour 
or hufbandly fervices to be performed to the lord of the fee. 
All fervices due.for land being knight s fervice, or /occage ; 
fo that whatever is not knight’s fervice, is foccage. This Joc- 
cage is of three kinds; a soccaze of free tenure, where a man 
holdeth by free fervice of twelve pence a-year for all manner 
of fervices.  S:ccage of, ancient tenure is of land of ancient 
demefne, where no writ original fhall be fued, but the writ 
Jfecundum cnjuetudinem manerii. Soccage of bafe tenure is where 
thofe that hold it may have none other writ but the son/Prave- 
runt; and fuch fockmen hold not by certain fervice.  Cowel. 

The lands are not holden at all of her majefty, or not 
holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in /accage, or by knight’s 
fervice. 

SO’CIABLE. adj. [ fociable, French ; fociabilis, Latin.] 

1. Fit to be conjoined. 

Another law toucheth them as they are /octadle parts united 
into one body; a law which bindeth them each to ferve unto 
other's good, and all to prefer the good of the whole before 
whatfoever their own particular. Hooker. 

2. Ready to unite in a general intereft. 

To make man mild. and /:c:able to man; 

To cultivate the wild licentious favaze 

With wifdom, difcipline. 

3. Friendly ; familiar ; converfible. 

Them thus employ’d, beheld 

With pity heav’n’s high King, and to him call’d 

Raphael, the /ocizble fpirit, that deign'd 

To travel with Tobias. 

4- Inclin’d to company. 

In children much folitude and filence I like not, nor any 
thing born before his time, as this muft needs be in that fo- 
ciable and expofed age. Witton. 

SO’'CIABLENESS. [from /acicble. ] 

1. Inclination to company and converfe. 

Such as would call her friendfhip love, and feign 

To ficiablene/s a name profane. Donne. 

The two main properties of man are contemplation and 
feciablenefs, or love of converfe. More. 

2. Freedom of converfation ; good fellowfhip. 

He always ufed courtefy and modefty, difliked of none; 
fometimes /iciablene/: and fellowfhip well lik’d by many. Hayw. 

So’craBLy. adu, [from ficiable.] Converfibly; as a compa- 
nion. 


Bacon. 


Addifon’ s Cato. 


Milton. 


Yet not terrible, 

That ! fhould fear; nor fociably mild, 

As Raphael, that I fhould much confide ; 

But folemn and fublime. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
SO'CIAL. adj. { focialis, Latin.] 
1. Relating to a general or publick intcreft ; relating to focicty. 

To love our neighbour as ourfelves is fuch a fundamental 

truth for regulating human fociety, that by that alone one 

might determine all the cafes in facial morality. Locke. 

2. Eafy to mix in friendly gaiety ; companionable. 
Withers adieu! yet not with thee remove 

Thy martial fpirit or thy facial love. 

3. Confitting in union or converfe with another. 
Thou in thy fecrecy although alone, 

Beit with thy felf accompany’d, feck’it not 

Social: Communication. Milton. 
So’crALtNess. [from focia/.] The quality of being fucial. 
Socrery. z. f. [ fociet’, French; focietas, Latin. ] 

1. Union of many in one general intereft. 
2. Numbers united in one intere{t; community. 
As the practice of picty and virtue is agreeable to our rea- 
fon, fo is it for the intercft of private perfons and publick /o- 
cleties. Tilletfen. 
3: Company ; ccnverfe. 
` To make ftciety 
The {weer welcome, we will keep ourfelf 
Till fupper time alone. Shake/peas e's Macbeth, 


Pope. 


SOD 


Whilit I was big in clamour, came there a man, 

Who having feen me in my worfer ftate, 

Shunn’d my abhorr’d /ociety. Shak:fpeare's K. Lear. 
Solitude fometimes is belt /ocrety, 


And fhort retirement urges fwect return. Milton. 
4. Partnerfhip; union on equal terms 4 
Among, unequals what fociety can fort? Milton. 


Heav’n’s greatnefs no foctety can bear ; 
Servants he made, and thofe thou want’ft not here. Dryden, 
Sock. n f. [ focus, Latin; poce, Saxon; focke, Dutch. ] 
1. Something put between the foot and fhoe. 
Ere | lead this life long, I'll fow nether fects, and mend 
them, and foot them too. Shakeficare s Henry IV. 
A phyfician, that would be myftical, prefcribeth for the 
rheum to walk continually upon a camomile alley ; mean- 
ing he fhould put camomile within his focks. Bacon: 
2. The fhoe of the ancient comick actors, taken in pocins for 
comedy, and oppofed to bufkin or tragedy. 
Then to the well trod {tage anon, 
If Johnfon’s learned /o-& be on, 
Or fwecteft Shakefpeare, fancy’s child, 


Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 
Grezt Fletcher never treads in bufkins here, 

Nor greater Johnfon dares in Jocks appear ; 

But gentle Simkin juft reception finds 

Amidft the monument of vanifh'd minds. Driden. 


On two figures of actors in the villa Mathei at Rome, we 
fee the fafhion of the old fock and larva. Addin. 
So'cKET. n.f. [ jouchette, French 
1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow of a candleftick. 
Two goodly beacons fet in watches ftead, 
Therein gave light, and flam’d continually ; 
For they of living fire moft fubtilly 


Were made, and fet in filver fockets bright. Fairy Queen. 
She at your flames would foon take fire, 

And like a candle in the focket 

Diffolve. Hudilras. 


The nightly virgin fees 
When fparkling lamps their fputt’ring light advance, 


And in the /ockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 
The ftars amaz’d ran backward from the fight, 
And, fhrunk within their jackets, loft their light. Dryden, 


Two dire comets 
In their own plague, and fire have breath’d their laft, 
Or dimly in their finking /ockets frown. Dryden. 
To nurfe up the vital fame as long as the matter will laft, 
is not always good hufbandry; it is much better to cover it 
with an extinguifher of honour, than let it confume till it 
burns blue, and lies agonizing within the /ocket, and at length 
goes out in no perfume. Collier. 
2. The receptacle of the eye. 
His eye-balls in their hollow fcet; fink; 
Bereft of fleep he loths his meut and drink ; 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 
As the pale fpectre of a murder’d man. 
3- Any hollow that receives fomething inferted. 
The fackets and fupporters of flowers are figured; as in the 
five brethren of the rofe, and fockets of gillyflowers. Bacon. ' 
Gomphofis is the conneétion of a tooth to its /acket. Wife. 
As the weight lcans wholly upon the axis, the grating and 
rubbing of thefe axes againft the /ockets wherein they are 
placed, will caufe fome inaptitude and refiflency to that rota- 


Dryden, 


tion of the cylinder which would otherwife enfue. Filkins. 
On either fide the head produce an ear, 
And fink a focket for the fhining fhare. Dryden. 


SocKETCHISEL. n. f. 
Carpenters, for their rougher work, ufe a ftronger fort of 
chifels, and diftinguifh them by the name of focketchijels; their 
fhank made with a hollow focket a-top, to receive a {trong 
wooden fprig made to fit into the focket. Moxon. 
SocLE. n. jf. (With architeéts.] A flat fquare member, under 
the bafes of pedcftals of ftatues and vafes: it ferves as a foot or 
fand. Bailey, 
So’cMAN, or Soccager. n f. [yocayman, Saxon.] A fort of 
tenant that holds lands and tenements by foccage tenure, of 
which there are three kinds. See Soccace. Cowel. 
So'come. n. f. [In the old law, and in Scoland.} A cuftom of 
tenants bcing obliged to grind their corn at their lord’s mill, 


Bai ey. 
Sop. n. f. | feed, Dutch.] A turf; a clod. 
The fexton fhall green fods on thee beftow ; 
Alas the fexton is thy banker now. Swit. 
Here fame fhall drefs a fweeter fod, X 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. Cae 
Sop. The preterite of feethe. 
Never caldron fod 
With fo much fervour, ted with all the ftore 
That could enrage it. CL Aenean. 


Jacob fed pottage, and Efau came from the field faint. 


(ven. XXV. 29. 


SODA'LITY. n. fe [ fodwlitas; Latin.) A fellswMip; a frater- 
nity. 


A new 


S OF 


À new confraternity was. inftituted in Spain, of the faves 
of the bleffed virgin, and this fodwiity eftablithed with large in- 
l Qulgencies. Stillingjicct. 
So’DDEN. [The participle paffive of /ethe.] Boiled ; feethed, 
an /edden water, their barley broth, 
Decoét their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Shake/peare. 
Sodden bufinets! there's a flew’d phrafe indeed. Stake/p. 

Thou Jodden-witted lord; thou hatt no more brain than I 
have in my elbows. Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffiida. 

Try it with milk fodden, and with cream. bacon. 

Mix it with jodden wines and raifins. Dryden. 

To So’per. v.a. [ fouder, French; fouderen, Dutch. It is ge- 
nerally written feider, from fo'dare, Italian ; folidarc, Latin. } 
To cement with fome metallick matter. 

He that fmootheth with the hammer, encourageth him that 

fmote the anvil, faying, it is ready for fodering. Ifa. xli. 
So’pErR. n. /. Metallick cement. 

Still the difficulty returns, how thefe hooks were made: 
what is it that faftens this /oder, and links thefe firit principles 
of bodies into a chain? Coliter on Pride. 

Sos. n. f. [ fae, Scottifh.} A large wooden veflel with hoops, 
for holding water ; a cowl. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water ; but pcuring a little 
into it firft, for one bafon full you may fetch up as many foe- 
fills. More. 

SoE VER. adv. [ fo and ever.] A word properly joined with a 
pronoun or adverb, as whofoever ; whatfoever ; howfoever. 

What great thing /cever a man propofed to do in his life, 
he fhould think of atchieving it by fifty. Temple. 

What love /cever by an heir is fhown, 

Or you could ne’er fufpeét my loyal love. Dryden. 

So’FA. n. J. [I believe an eaftern word.] A fplended feat co- 
vered with carpets. 

The king leaped off from the ffa on which he fat, and 
cried out, ’tis my Abdallah ! Guardian. 

Sort. ad. [rorze, Saxon; /2ft, Dutch.] 
1. Not hard. 

Hard and /oft are names we give things, only in relation to 
the conftitutions of our own bodies; that being called hard, 
which wili put us to pain fooner than change figure, by the 
preflure of any part of our bodies; and that foft, which chan- 
ges the fituation.of its parts upon an eafy touch. Locke. 

Some bodies are hard, and fome /:ft: the hardnefs is caufed 
by the jejunenefs of the fpirits, which if a greater degree, 


make them not only hard, but fragil. Bacon, 
Hot and cold were in one bady fixt, 
And /oft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 


2. Not rugged; not rough. 
What went ye out for to fee ? aman clothed in /oft raiment ? 
behold, they that wear /oft raiment are in kings houfes. Matth. 
3. Dudile; not unchangeable of form. 
Spirits can either fex aflume ; fo fft 
And uncompounded is their eflence pure. 
4 Facile; flexible; not refolute; yielding. 
A few divines of fo /oft and fervile tempers as difpofed 
them to fo fudden acting and compliance. K. Charles. 
One king is too/oft and eafy ; another too fiery. L’E/irange. 
5. Tender; timorous. 
What he hath done famoufly, he did it to that end; tho’ 
Jot confcienced men can be content to fay, it was for his 
country. - Shatefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
However /oft within themfelves they are, 
To you they will be valiant by defpair. 
Curft be the verfe, how well foe’cr it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe; 
Give virtue fcandal, innocence a fear, 
Or from the /off ey’d virgin fteal a tear. 
6. Mild; gentle; kind; not fevere. 
Would my heart were flint like Edward’s; 
Or Edward's /oft and pitiful like mine. Shake/peare. 
Our torments may become as /oft as now fevere. Milton. 
Yet /ift his nature, though fevere his lay, 
His anger moral, and his wifdom gay. 
. Meek; civil; complaifant. 
Say, 
Thou art their foldier, and being bred in broils, 
Haft not the /oft way, which thou do’ft confefs 
Were fit for thee to ufe, as they to claim 
In afking their good loves. Shakef/peare’s Coriolanus. 
8. Placid; {iill; caly. 
On her /o/t axle while fhe paces cven, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
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She bears thee /oft with the fmooth air along. Milton, 
Vhere foft-extended, to the murmuring found 
Of the high porch, Ulyiles fleeps profound, Pope. 


9. Effeminate; vicioufly nice. 
l his fenfe is aifo miftrefs of an art 
Which to foft people fwcet perfumes doth fe'l ; 
Thouzh this dear art doth little good impart, 
Since they {mell beft, that do of nothing fmell. Davies. 
An icle and /ft courte of life is the fource of criminal plea- 
fures. Noies on the Odrffey. 
2 


SOR 


10. Delicacy ; elegantly tender. 
Her form more /oft and feminine, 
Leis winning foft, lels amiably mild, 
rr. Weak ; fimple. 
The deceiver foon found this /oft place of Adam’s, and in- 
nocency itfclf did not fecure him. Glanyilie, 
12. Gentle; not loud; not rcugh. 
Her voice was ever /oft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in women. Shake/peare. 
‘The Dorian mood of flutes and foft recorders. Miton. 
When fome great and gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whifpers firit, and mournful murmurs rife 
Among the fad attendants; then the found 


Aailten 
Alion. 


Soon gathers voice. Dryden. 
Soft whifpering thus to Neftor’s fon, 
His head reclin’d, young Ithacus begun. Pope. 
13. Smooth; flowing. . 
The folemin nightingale tun’d her /oft lays. Milton’ 


Soft were my numbers, who could take offence, 


When fmooth deféription held the place of fenle. Pepe. 
Hark, the numbers jift and clear 
Gently fteal upon the ear. Pope. 
14. Not forcible; not violent. 
Sleep falls with /oft flumb’rous weight. Milton. 


Sort. interj. Hold; ftop; not fo faft. 
But /oft, I pray you; did King Richard then 
Proclaim my brother. Shakefpeare’s Hen. IV. 
Oh, come in Emilia; 


Soft, by and by, let me the curtains draw.  Shate/peare. 
But /oft, my mufe, the world is wide, ‘ 
And all at once was not defery’d. Suckling. 


To SOFTEN. v. a. [from foft.] 
1. To make foft; to make lefs hard. 
Bodies, into which the water will enter, long feething will 
rather /often than indurate. Bacon’s Natural t.iftory. 
Their arrow’s point they /ofien in the flame, 
And founding hammers break its barbed frame. Gay. 
2. To intenerate; to make lefs fierce or obftinate; to mollify. 
I will /often ftony hearts. ; Miiton. 
Our friends fee not our faults, or conceal them, or foften 
them by their reprefentation. Adaifon, 
I would corre&t the harfh expreffions of one party, by 
foftening and reconciling methods. Watts. 
3. To make eafy; to compofe; to make placid; to mitigates 
to palliate; to alleviate. 
Call round her tomb each object of defire, 
Bid her be all that chears or /oftens life, 


The tender fifter, daughter, friend, and wife. Pote. 
Mufick the fierceft griefs can charm ; 

Mufick can /often pain to eafe, 

And make defpair and madnefs pleafe. Pope. 


4. To make lefs harfh. 
He bore his great commiffion in his look, 
But {weetly temper’d awe, and /often’d all he fpoke. Dryd. 
To So’FTEN, v. n. 
1. To grow lefs hard. 
Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will /often; as iron in 
The forge. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 
2. To grow lefs obdurate, cruel, or obftinate. 
He may /often at the fight of the child; 
The filence often of pure innocence 
Perfuades, when fpeaking fails. 
So’FTLY. adv. [from /oft.] 
1. Without hardnefs. 
2. Not violently ; not forcibly. 
Solid bodies, if very /oftly percuffed, give mo found; as 
when a man treadeth very /oftly upon boards. Bacsn. 
3. Not loudly. 
Ahab rent his cloaths, and went /ofily. 
In this dark filence /oftly leave the town, 
And to the general’s tent direét your fteps. 
4. Gently ; placidly. 
Death will difmifs me, 
And lay me /oftly in my native duft, 
To pay the forfeit of ill-manag’d truft. 
She with a wreath of myrtle crowns the head, l 
And foftly lays him on a flow’ry bed. Drydens Æned. 
5. Mildly ; tenderly. 
The king muft die; 
Though pity /oftly plead within my foul, 
Yet he muft die, that I may make you great. 
So'FTNER. n. f. [from /o/?.} 
1. That which makes foft. 
2. One who palliates. 
Thofe foftmrs, and expedient-mongersy _ 
fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. 
So’FTNEss. n. f. [from f] 
1. The quality of being foft. 
2. Quality contrary to hardnefs. ; ag > 
Softne/s cometh by the greater quantity of fpirits, which 
ever induce yielding and ceflion ; and by the more equal {pread- 


ing 


Shakefpeare. 


I Kings xxi. 27. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


fhake their heads 
Suift. 
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ing of the tangible parts, which thereby are more fliding and 
following ; as in gold, Bacon’s Natural L'iflory. 
3. Mildnets ; kindnefs. 

A wife man, when there is a neceflity of expreffing any evil 
aftions, fhould do it by a word that has a fecondary idea of 
kindnefs or /eftne/s; ora word that carries in it rebuke and fe- 
verity. P Wates’s Logick. 

. Civility; gentlenefs. 
j Pse E virtues, with a /oftne/s of manners, and a 
fweetnefs of converfation. Dryden. 
5 Effeminacy ; vicious delicacy. 

So long as idlenefs is quite fhut out from our lives, all the 
fins of wantonnels, /cftnfs, and effeminacy are prevented ; 
and there is but little room for temptation. Taylor. 

He was not delighted with the /oftve/es of the court. Clarend. 

6. Timoroufnefs ; pufilanimity. 
This virtue could not proceed out of fear or /oftnefi ; for he 
was valiant and aétive. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Saving a man’s fclf, or fuffering, if with reafon, is virtue : 
if without it, is foftne/s, or obftinacy. Grew. 
. Quality contrary to harfhnefs. 
Softne's of founds is diflinét from the exility of founds. Bac. 
8. Facility; gentlenefs ; candour ; eafinefs to be affected. 

Such was the ancient fimplicity and /oftne/s of {pirit, which 
fomctimes prevailed in the world, that they whofe words were 
even as oracles amongft men, feemed evermore loth to give 
fentence againft any thing publickly received in the church of 


=F 


God. Hooker. 
g. Mildnefs; meeknefs. 
For contemplation he and valour form’d, 
For /oftne/s fhe and {weet attractive grace. Milton. 
Her ftubborn look =. 
This /o/tnefs from thy finger took. Waller. 


Sono. inter}. A form of calling from a diftant place. 
To Soir. v.a. [yilian, Saxon; foelen, old German; fouiller, 
French. } 
1. To foul; todirt; to pollute; toftain; to fully. 
A filly man in fimple weeds forlorn, 
And foiled with duft of the long dried way. Farry Queen. 
Although fome hereticks have abufed this text, yet the fun 
is not /ciled in Bae $ Bacon's Holy War. 
fE fi 
Myfelf with fin, Hiin but vainly toil. 
I would not foil thefe pure ambrofial weeds, 
' With the rank vapours of this fin-worm mould. 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 
Our wonted ornaments now /foii’d and ftain’d. 
One whocou’d n’t for a tafte o’ th’ flefh come in, 
Licks the /cil'd earth, 
While reeking with a mangled Ombit’s blood. Tate. 
’ If the eye-glafs be tinéted faintly with the fmoke of a lamp 
or torch. to obfcure the light of the ftar, the fainter light 
in the circumference of the ftar ceafes to bevifible, and the 
ftar, if the glafs be fufficiently fared with fmoke, appears 


Sandys. 
Milton; 


Milton. 


fomething more like a mathematical point. Newton. 
An abfent hero’s bed they fought to /z:/, 
An abfent hero’s wealth they made their fpoil. Pope. 


2. To dung ; to manure. 
Men now prefent, juft as they foil their ground, ‘not that 
they love the dirt, but that they expect a crop. South. 
Sox. n. J. [from the verb. ] 
1. Dirt; fpot; pollution; foulnefs, 
By indirect ways 
I met this crown; and I myfelf know wel! 
How troublefome it fate upon my head : 
To thee it fhall defcend with better quiet ; 
For all the foil of the atchievement goes 
With me into the earth. Shakejpeare’s Henry. IV. 
That would be a great foil in the new glofs of your mar- 
riage. Shake/peare. 
Vexed I am with paffions, 


Which give fome foi! perhaps to my behaviour. Shakefpeare. 
I would have the foil of her fair rape 


Wip'd of. Shake/peare. 
A lady’s honour muft be touch’d, 
Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a /oi/, Dryden. 


2. [Sol, French; folum, Latin.) Ground ; earth, confidered with 
relation to its vegetative qualities. 
Judgment may be made of waters by the foi? whercupon 
they run. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory: 
Her fpots thou fee’ft : 
As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her foften’d foil. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The firt caufe of a kingdom’s thriving is the fruitfulnefs 
of the fil, to produce the neceffaries and conveniencies of 
life; not only for the inhabitants, but for exportation. Swift, 
% Land; country. 
Dorfet, that with a fearful foul 
= Leads difcontented fteps in foreign foil 


SOL 

This fair alliance fhail call home 

To high promotions. 

O unexpeéted ftroke, worfe than of death ! 

Muf I thus leave thee, paradife ! thus leave 

‘Thee, native jei]! thefe happy walks and thades; 

Fit haunts of gods. 

4. Dung; compott. 

‘The haven has been ftopped up by the great heaps of dirt 
that the fea has thrown into it; for all the /or/ on that fide 
of Ravenna has been left there infenfibly by the fea. Adui/. 

Improve land by manure, dung, and other fort of fois. 

Adtortimer’s bHufbandry. 
SorLiness. 2. f. [from jail.) Stain; foulnefs. 
Make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin, whether 


Sha he/peare. 


Milton. 


it yield no foilinef; more than filver. Bacen. 
Sor’Lure. n. f. [from jail.) Stain; pollution. 
He merits well to have her, 
Not making any fcruple of her filare. Shake/peare. 


To Sojourn. v. n. [ /ejourner, French; feggiornare, Italian.] 
To dwell any where for atime; to live as not at home; td 
inhabit as not in a fettled habitation. Almott out of ufe. 

If, till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and /ojourn with my fifter, 
Difmiffing half your train, come then to ine. 
Th’ advantage of his abfence took the king, 
And in the meantime /ojourn'd at my father’s. Shake/p. 
How comes it he is to /ojourn with you? how creeps ac- 
quaintance ? Shakespeare's Cymbeline: 
Here dwells he; though he /ejourn every where 
In progrefs, yet his ftanding houfe is here. Donne. 
The /ojourning of Ifrael, who dwelt in Egypt} was four hun- 
dred and thirty years. Excd. xii. 40% 
The foldiers firft aflembled at Newcaftle, and there /ojourned 
three days. Hayward. 


Shakefpeare. 


To foyourn in that land 
He comes invited. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
He who /ourns in a foreign country, refers what he fees 
abroad to the ftate of things at home Atterbury. 
So’journ. n.f. [/ejour, French, from the verb.) A temporary 
refidence ; a cafual and no fettled habitation. This word was 
anciently accented on the laft fyllable: Milton accents it indif- 
ferently. 
The princes, France and Burgundy, 
Long in our court have made their am’tous /ojourn. Shakelps 
Thee J revifit now, 
Efcap’d the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obfcure /ijourn. Milton's Paradife Loft 
Scarce view’d the Galilean towns, 
And once a-year Jerufalem; few days 
Short /ojourn. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 
So'JOURNER. n. f. [from /ojourn.] A temporary dweller. 
We are ftrangers and /ijourners, as were all our fathers : 
our days on earth are as a fhadow. 1 Chron. xxix. 10. 
Waves o’erthrew 
Bufiris, and his Memphian chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred they purfu’d 
The /:journers of Gofhen. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year; 
Welcome an owner, not a /ojourner. Dryden. 
To SoLAcE. v.a. [folacier, old French; folazzare, Italian; 
folatium, Latin.}] To comfort; to cheer; to amufe. 
We will with fome ftrange paftime /olace them. Make/peare. 
The birds with fong 
Solac’d the woods. Milton, 
To SoLAcE. v.n. To take comfort; to be recreated. “The 
neutral fenfe is obfolete. 
Give me leave to go3 
Sorrow would /olace, and my age would eafe: Shak, H. VI. 
One poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and /:/ace in, 
And cruel death hath catch’d it from my fight. Shate/peare. 
Were they to be rul’d, and not to rule, , 
This fickly land might /olace as before. Shakefp. R: TI 
So'LACE. x. f. [ folatium, Latin. Comfort;. pleafure; allevia- 
tion; that which gives comfort or pleafure; recreation; 
amufement. 
if we have that which is meet and right, although they be 
glad, we are not to envy them this their folace; we do not 
think it a duty of ours to be in every fuch thing their tor- 
mentors. Hooker, 
Therein fat a lady frefh and fairy 
Making {weet /o/ace to herfelf alone; 
Sometimes ihe fung as loud as lark in air, 
Sometimes fhe laugh’d, that nigh her breath was gone. F.Q, 
Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, Miiton’s Paradife Loft. 
If I would delight my private hours 
With mufick or with poem, where fo foon 
As in our native language can I find 


That /olace ? Milton's Paradsfe Reeain'd. 
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Though fight be loft, 

Life yet hath many /olaces, cnjoy’d 

Where other fenfes want not their delights, 

At home in leifure and domettick cafe, i 

Exempt from many a cere and chance, to which . 

Eyc-fight expofes daily men abroad. Milton's Agoniftes. 

Through waters, and through flames I'll go, 

Suft’rer and folace of thy woe. 

SOLA'NDER. n. f. [ foulandres, Fr.] A difeafe in horfes, 
Seen f adj, { felaire, French ; Jolaris, Latin.] 
1. Being of the fun. : 

The corpufcles that make up the beams of light be /:/ary 
efuviums, or minute particles of fome ethercal fubftance, 
thrufting on one another from the lucid body. Boyle, 

Inftead of golden fruits, 

By genial fhow’rs and folar heat fupply’d, 

Unfufferable Winter hath defac’d 

Earth’s blooming charms, and made a barren watte. Blacks. 

2. Belonging to the fun. 

‘They denominate fome herbs fc/ar, and fome lunar. Bacen. 

Scripture hath been punctual in other recards, concerning 
folary miracles. ’ Browrs Vulgar Errours. 

3. Born under or in the predominant influence of the fun. 
The cock was pleas’d to hear him {peak fo fair, 

And proud befide, as folar people are. 

4. Mealured by the fun. 

‘The rule to find the moon’s age, on any day of any folar 
month, cannot fhew precifely an exact account of the moon, 
becaufe of the inequality of the motions of the fun and moon, 
and the number of days of the folar months. Holder cn Time. 

Sorp. The preterite and participle paflive of fel. 
SoLo. n.f. { fouldee, old French. Trevoux.] Military pay 5 
warlike entertainment. 
But were your will her /o’d to entertain, 
And number’d be amongft knights of maidenhead, 
Great guerdon, well I wot, fhould you remain, 
And in her favour high be reckoned. Fairy Queen. 
So/LpAN. n.f. [for fultan.] The emperor of the Turks. 
They at the foldan's chair defy’d the beft. Milton. 
SoLDANEL. n. f. ( foldanella, Latin.) A plant. 

It grows on the Alps, and feveral other mountainous places 
of Italy, Germany, and Hungary. They are plants of humble 
growth, feldom rifing above fix or eight inches high: their 
round leaves grow clofe to the ground, from between which 
the flower-ftems arife, each of which have four or five flowers, 
of a fine blue colour, or of a fnow-white, which hang down, 
and are fhaped like bells. Miller. 

To SO'LDER. v.a. [fouder, Fr. foldare, Ital. folidare, Latin. ] 
See SopER. 
1. To unite or faften with any kind of metallick cement. 


Prior. 
DiG. 


Dryden. 


A concave {phere of gold, filled with water, and foldered up, 


has, upon prefiing the {phere with great force, let the water 
{queeze through it, and ftand all over. its outfide in multitudes 
of {mall drops like dew, without burfting or cracking the body 
of the gold. Newton's Opt. 
2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. 

It-booteth them not thus to ,a/der up a broken caufe, wnere- 

ef thcir firft and laft difcourfes will fall afunder. Hooker. 
Wars ’twixt you twain would be 
As if the world fhould cleave, and that flain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Thou vifible god, 
That fould’ref? clofe impoflibilities, 
And mak’ft them kifs ! 
Learn’d he was in med’c’nal lore ; 

For by his fide a pouch he wore, 

Replete with ftrange hermetick powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would folder. Hudtbras. 

The naked cynick’s jar ne’er flames; if broken, 

Tis quickly folder’d, or a new befpoken. Dryd. jun. Juv. 

At the Reftoration the prefbyterians, and other feéts, did all 
unite and filder up their feveral fchemes, to join againft the 


Shakefp. Timon, 


church, Swift. 
So'LDER. n. f. [from the verb.] Metallick cement. 
Goldfmiths fay, the coarfeft {tuff 
Will ferve for folder well cnough. Swift. 


So'LpereER, n. f. [from folder.} One that folders or mends. 
SO'LDIER. n. f. [foldat, Fr. from fo idarius, low Latin, of foli- 
dus, a piece of money, the pay of a foldier ; fouldee, French.] 
1. A fighting man; a warriour. Originally one who ferved for pay. 
Your fifter is the better /oldier. Shakef. King Lear. 
Good Siward, 
An older and a better foldier none. 
, A foldier, 
Full of ftrange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 
Jealous in honour, fudden and quick in quarrel, 
Secking the bubble reputation 
Ev’n in the cannon’s mouth. 
This attempt 
I’m /oldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince’s courage. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 


Shakefpeare. 


Slakef. Cymbeline. 
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I have not yet forgot I am a king: 
If I have wrong’d thee, charge me face to face ; 
I have not yet forgot Lam a foldier. Dryd. Don Schafliqn. 
2. It is generally ufed of the common men, as diflinci from the 
conimanders. 

It were mect that any one, before he came to be a captain, 
fhould have been a folder. Spenfer on Ireland. 

So'LDIERLIKE. } adj. [ foldier and like.) Martial; warlike; 
So’LDIERLY. $ military ; becoming a foldier. 

Although at the firft they had fought with beaflly fury rather 
than any foldierly dif{cipiine, practice had now made them com- 
parable to the beit. Sidney. 

I will maintain the word with my fword to be a /oldicrithe 

word, and a word of good command. Shakef. Henry IV. 

They according to a foldierly cuftom, in cafes of extremity, 
by interchange of a kifs by every of them upon the fwords of 
others, fealed a refolution to maintain the place. Hayward. 

Enemies as well as friends confeffed, that it was as folate: ly 
an action as had been performed on either fide. C arend-n. 

So'LDIERSHIP. n. f. [from foldier.] Military charaéter ; mar- 
tial qualities behaviour becoming a foldier. 
Thy father and myfelf in friendfhip 

Fist tried our foldierfhip : he did look far 

Into the fervice of the time, and was 

Difcipled of the brav’it. , Shak. All's well that ends weil. 

By fea you throw away 

The abfolute /oldier/hip you have by land, 

Diftract your army, which doth moft confift 

Of war-mark’d footmen. f 

SoLDIERY. n. f. [from foldier.] 
1. Body of military men ; foldiers colleClively. 
The Memphian /a/drery, 

That fwell’d the Erythrcan wave, when wall’d, 

The unfroze waters marvelloully ftood. Phi'igs. 

I charge not the /oldiery with ignorance and contempt of 
learning, without allowing exceptions. Swit. 

2. Soldierfhip; martial fkill. 

Offering him, if he would exercife his courage in /:ldiery, 
he would commit fome charge unto him under his licutenane 
Philanax. Sidney. 

Sore. n.f. [ folum, Latin.] 
1. The bottom of the foot. 

I will only be bold with Benedict for his company; for 
from the crown of his head to the //e of his foot he is all 
mirth. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nething. 

Tickling is moft in the /o'es of the feet: the caufe is the 
rarenefs of being touched there. Bacons Nat. Hiftory. 

The foals of the feet have great affinity with the head and 
the mouth of the ftomach; as going wet-fhod, to thole that 
ufe it not, affc&teth both. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Such refting found the fole of unblett feet. Ailton. 

In the make of the camel’s foot, the fo'e is flat and broad, 
being very flefhy, and covered only with a thick, foft, and 
fomewhat callous fkin; butveryfit to travel in fandy places. 

Ray on the Creation. 


Shakefpeare. 


2. The foot. 
To redeem thy woful parent’s head 

From tyrant’s rage and ever-dying dread, 

Haft wander’d through the world now long a day, 

Yet ceafeft not thy weary foles to lead. Fairy Queen. 

3- The bottom of the fhoe. 
Nay, gentle Romeo, we muft have you dance. 

—NotI, believe me: you have dancing fhoes, 

With nimble foles. Shakefp. Remes and Juliet. 

A trade that, I hope, I may ufe with a fafe confcience ; 
which is, indeed, fir, a mender of bad /oles. 

Shaketeare’s Julius Cajar. 

On fortune’s cap we are not the very button.—Nor the foles 
of her fhoe. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

The caliga was a military fhoe, with a very thick /ole, tied 

__ above the inftep with Icather thongs. Arbuthnot on Cins. 
4. The part of any thing that touches the ground. 

The ftrike-block is a plane fhorter than the jointer, having 
its fole made exaétly flat and ftraight, and is ufed for the fhoot- 
ing of a fhort joint. Moxcn's Mech, Exer. 

Elm is proper for mills, foles of wheels, and pipes. /ortim. 

5. A kind of fea-fith. 
Of flat fifh, rays, thornbacks, fles, and flowks. Carew. 
To Sore. v. a. [from the noun.} To furnifh with foles: as, 
to fole a pair of fhoes. 

His fect were foled with a treble tuft of a clofe fhort tawney 

down. Grew's Alufaum. 
SOLE. adj. [ fal, old French; flus, Latin.] 
x. Single; only. : 3 

Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there ts no file judge 
but only one: fay not to others, receive my fentence, when 
their authority is above thine. > Hooker. 

Orpheus every where exprefled the infinite end fe'e power of 
one God, though he ufed the name of Jupiter. Kuivigh. 

To me fhall be the glory foe among 
‘Th’ infernal pow’rs. M1 on's Paradife Left. 


A rattling 


iy 
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A rattling tempeft through the branches went, 
That ftripp’d them bare, and one fele way they rent. Dr;a. 
He, jil in power, at the beginning faid, 

Let fea unJ air, and earth and heav'n be made: 

And it was fo; and when he fhall ordain 

In other fort, has but to {peak again, 

And they fhall be no more. 

2. [In law. ] Not marricd. 

Some others are fuch as a man cannot make his wife, 

though he himfclf be fole and unmarried. Ayliffe. 

So/LectsM. nf. [ codroixscuos.] Unfitnefs of one word to 
another; impropriety in language. A barbarifm may be in 
one word, a folecifm muft be of more. 

There is fcarce a /oleci/m in writing which the beft author is 
not guilty of, if we be at liberty to read him in the words of 
fome manu(cript. Addijon. 

So'LELY. adv. [from fole.] Singly; only. 
You knew my father well, and in him me, 
Left folely heir to all his lands. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
This night’s great bufinefs 

Shall to all our nights and days to come 

Give /olely fovereign {way and mafterdom. Shake/peare. 

That the intemperate heat of the clime folely occafions this 
complexion, experience admits not. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

‘This truth is pointed chiefly, if not /ole/y, upon finners of 
the firft rate, who have caft off all regard for piety. Atterbury. 

SO’LEMN. adj. [ folemnel, French ; folemnis, Latin. ] 
1. Anniverfary ; obferved once a year with religious ceremonies. 

The worfhip of this image was advanced, and a /olemn fup- 


Prior. 


plication obferved every year. Suilling ficet. 
2. Religioufly grave. 
His holy rites and /olemn feafts profan’d, Milton, 


3. Awful; ftriking with ferioufnefs. 
Then’gan he loudly through the houfe to call, 
But no one care to an{wer to his cry; 
There reigned a /olemn filence over all. Fairy Queen. 
To {wage with /o/emn touches troubled thcughts. Milt. 
Nor then the /olemn nightingale ceas’d warbling. Milton. 
4. Grave; affectedly ferious. 

When Steele reflects upon the many /o’emn ftrong barriers 
to our fucceflion of laws and oaths, he thinks all fear vanifh- 
eth: fo do I, provided the epithet /i/emn goes for nothing ; 
becaufe though I have heard of a folemn day, and a folemn cox- 
comb, yet I can conceive no idea of a folemn barrier. Swift. 

So'LEMNESS. Lap Paia Bitch sf l 
irr TTS emnité, French; from folemn.] 
1. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 

Great was the caufe; our old folemnities 

From no blind zeal or fond tradition rife; 

But, fav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 

Thefe grateful honours to the god of day. 

2. Religious ceremony. 
3. Awful ceremony or proceffion. 
The lady Conftance, 

Some fpeedy meflenger bid repair 

To our folemnity. 

The moon, like to a filver bow, 

New bent in heaven, fhall behold the night 

Of our /olemnities. Shake/peare. 

‘There may be great danger in ufing fuch compofitions in 
churches, at afraignments, plays, and /olemnitics. Bacon. 

What fun’ral pomp fhall floating Tiber fee, 

When rifing from his bed he views the fad /olemnity ! Dryd. 

Though the forms and /olemnities of the laft judgment may 
bear fome refemblance to thofe we are acquainted with here, 
yet the rule of proceeding fhall be very different. Atterbury, 

4. Manner of aéting awfully ferious. 

With much more fkilful cruelty, and horrible /olemnity, he 

caufed each thing to be prepared for his triumph of tyranny. Sid. 
5- Gravity; fteady ferioufnefs. 

The ftatelinefs and gravity of the Spaniards fhews itfelf in 

the /olemnity of their language. Addifon’s Speétator. 
6. Awful grandeur; grave ftatelinefs; fober dignity. 

A diligent decency was in Polycletus, above others; to whom 
though the higheft praife be attributed by the moft, yet fome 
think he wanted /olemne/s. Wotton’s Architecture. 

7. Affected gravity. 
Pr’ythee, Virgilia, turn thy /olemnefs out o’ door, 
And go along with us. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
This fpeech ended with a /olemnity of accent. Fem. Quixote. 
SoLEMNIZA’TION. 7. f. [from folemnize.] The a& of folem- 
nizing ; celebration. 

Soon followed the folemnization of the marriage between 
Charles and Anne dutchefs of Bretagne, with whom he re- 
ceived the dutchy of Bretagne. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To So'Lemnize. v. a. [ folemnifer, French; from folemn. ] 
1. Todignify by particular formalities; to celebrate. 

Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived of life; his obfequies 
being no more folemnized by the tears of his partakers than the 
blood of his enemics. Sidney. 

Baptifm to be adminifired in one place, and marriage /olem- 
nized in another, Hooker, 


Pope. 


Shakefp. King Fohn. 
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Then ’gan they fprinkle all the parts with wine, 

And made great teaft to folemnize that day. Fairy Queen. 

The multitude of the celeftial hoft were heard to /olennizé 
his miraculous birth. Byle's Seraphick Loves 

Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to fo/emnize this fealt. Mi'ton’s Agoni/t. 
2. To perform religioufly once a year. 

What commandment the Jews had to celebrate their feaft 
of dedication is never fpoken of in the law, yet folemnized 
even by our Saviour himfelf. Hooker. 

bo'LEMNLY. adv. [from folemn.] 
te With annual religious ceremonies. 
2. With formal gravity and ftatelinefs. 
There arc, in points of wifdom and fufficiency, that do 
nothing or little very /olemnly. Bacon's Effays. 
3. With formal ftate. 
Let him land, 
And folemnly fee him fet on to London. 
4. With affected gravity. 

The minifters of ftate, who gave us law, 
In corners, with feleéted friends, withdraw ; 
There in deaf murmurs /olemnly are wile, 
Whilp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. 

5. With religious ferioufnefs. 

To demonftrate how much men are blinded by their own 
partiality, 1 do /oleminly alure the reader, that he is the only 
perfon from whom I ever heard that objection. Swift. 

To SOLI'CIT. v.a. [ folicito, Latin.) 
1. To importune; to intreat. 

If you bethink yourfelf of any crime, 
Unreconcil’d as yet to heav’n and grace, 
Solicit for it ftraight. 

We heartily /olicit 
Your gracious felf to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. 
How he /olicits heav’n 

Himfelf beft knows ; but ftrangely vifited people, 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures. Shakefpeares 

This in obedience hath my daughter fhewn me, 

And, more above, hath his /olicitings, 

As they fell out by time, by means and place, 

All given to mine ear. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Did I requeft thee, Maker! from my clay, 

To mold me man? Did I /olicit thee 

From darknefs to promote me? Milt. Par. Loft, b. x. 

The guardian of my faith fo falfe did prove, 

As to folicit me with lawlefs love. Dryden’s Aurengzebes 

2. To call to action; to fummon; to awake; to excite. 
This fupernatural folicitin 

Cannot be ill, cannot be psd. 

Solicit Henry with her wond’rous praife ; 
Pethink thee on her virtues that furmount 
Her nat’ral graces, that extinguifh art. Shakefp. H. VI. 

That fruit folicited her longing eye. Adiltsn. 
Sounds and fome tangible qualities /c/icit their proper fenfes, 

and force an entrance to the mind. Lockea 

He is folicited by popular cuftom to indulge himfelf in for- 
bidden liberties. Rogers's Sermons. 

3. To implore; to afk. 

With that fhe wept again, ’till he again /oliciting the conclu- 

fion of her ftory, then muft you, faid fhe, know the ftory of 


Shakib. H.V. 


Dryden 


Shakefp. Othella, 


Shak. R. III. 


Shakef. Macbeths 


Amphialus. Sidney. 
4- To attempt; to try to obtain. 
I view my crime, but kindle at the views 
Repent old pleafures, and /olicit new. Pope. 
5- Todifturb; todifquiet. A Latinilm. 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. Milton. 


I find your love, and would reward it too; 

But anxious fears /olicit my weak breatt. Dryd. Span. Fryar, 
SoLiciTra’Tion. n. j. from folicit.] 
1. Importunity ; act of importuning, 

I can produce a man 

“Of female fecd, far abler to refift 

All his folicitations, and at length 

All his vaft force, and drive him back to hell. Parad. Reg, 
2. Invitation; excitement. 

Children are furrounded with new things, which, by a con- 
ftant folicitation of their fenfes, draw the mind conftantly to 
them. Locke, 

Soti'citor. n. f. [from folicit.] 
I. One who petitions for another. 
Be merry, Caffio; 

For thy folicitor fhall rather die, 

Than give thy caufe away. Shake. Othello 

Honeft minds will confider poverty as a recommendation in 
the perfon who applies himfelf to them, and make the juftice 
of his caufe the moft powerful /ol‘citor in his behalf. Addi/en. 

2. One who does in Chancery the bufinefs which is done by 
attorneys in other courts. 

For the King’s attorney and /alicitor general, their continual 
ufe for the king's fervice requires men every way fit. Bacon. 


SOLI'CITOUS. 
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SOLI'CITOUS. adj. [ folicitus, Latin. ] Anxious; careful ; 
concerned. It has commonly about before that which caufes 
anxiety; fometimes for or of. For is proper before fomething 
to be obtained. T ; 

Our hearts are pure, when we are not folicitous of the opi- 
nion and cenfures of men, but only that we do our duty. Tayl. 
Enjoy the prefent, whatfoever it be, and be not Jilicttous for 
the future. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
The colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
enough (olicitous to finifh the fortifications. Clarendon. 
In providing money for difbanding the armies, upon which 
they were marveloufly folicitous, there arofe a queftion. Clarend. 
They who were in truth zealous for the prefervation of the 
laws, were folicitous to preferve the king’s honour from any 
indignity, and his regal power from violation. Clarendon. 
Laud attended on his majefty, which he would have been 
excufed from, if that defign had not been in view, to accom- 
plifh which he was folicitous for his advice. Clarendon. 
There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 
In council fat, fol‘citous what chance 
Might intercept their emperour fent. Miltsn’s Par. Loft. 
Without fign of boaft, or fign of joy, 
Soliciteus and blank, he thus began. Miltons Parad. Reg. 
No man is folicitous about the event of that which he has in 
his power to dilpofe of. South's Sermins. 
You have not only been careful of my fortune, the effect 
of your noblenefs, but you have been /olicitous of my reputa- 


tion, which is that of your kindnefs. Dryden. 
The tender dame, /olicitous to know 
Whether her child fhould reach old age or no, 
Confults the fage Tirefias. Addifon. 


SoLI'cIToUsLY. adv. [from folicitous.] Anxioufly ; carefully. 

The medical art being converfant about the health and life 

of man, doétrinal errours in it are to be /olicitou/lyavoided. Boyle. 

He would furely have as /aiicitou/ly promoted their learning, 

as ever he obftructed it. Decay of Piety. 

Sorvcitupe. n.f. [ foicitude, Latin.} Anxiety; careful- 
nefs. 

In this, by comparifon, we behold the many cares and great 
labours of worldly men, their folicitude and outward fhews, 
and publick oftentation, their pride, and vanities. Raleigh. 

If they would but provide for eternity with the fame /olici- 
tude, and real care, as they do for this life, they could not fail 
of heaven. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

They are to be known by a wonderful folicitude for the re- 
putation of their friends. Tatler. 

Sorvcitress. n. f. [Feminine of folicitor.] A woman who 
petitions for another. 

I had the moft earneft folicitrefs, as well as the faireft; and 
nothing could be refufed to my lady Hyde. Dryden. 

SO’LID. adj. [ felidus, Latin ; foide, French.] 
z. Not liquid; not fluid. 
Land that ever burn’d 
With /olid, as the lake with liquid fire. 
2. Not hollow; full of matter; compa&; denfe. 
I hear his thund’ring voice refound, 
And trampling feet that {hake the /olid ground. 
3. Having all the geomctrical dimenfions. 

In a folid foot ate 1728 /olid inches, weighing 76 pound of 

rain water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4. Strong; firm. : 

The duke’s new palace is a noble pile built after this man- 

ner, which makes it look very folèd and majeftick.  Addi/on. 
5. Sound; not weakly. 

If perfons devote themfelves to fcience, they fhould be well 
aflured of a folid and ftrong conftitution of body, to bear the 
fatigue. H atts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

6. Real; not empty; true; not fallacious. 
This might fatisfy fober and wife men, not with foft and 
fpecious words, but with pregnant and /o/id reafons. K. Charles. 
The earth may of fold good contain 
More plenty than the fun. Milton. 
7. Not light; not fuperficial ; grave ; profound. 

Thefe, wanting wit, afte€t gravity, and go by the name of 
folid men; and a /olid man is, in plain Englifh, a folid folemn 
fool. Dryden. 

So’tip. n. f. [In phyfick.] The part containing the fluids. 

The firft and moft fimple folids of our body are perhaps 

merely terreftrial, and incapable of any change or difeafe. Arb. 
Sonpiry, nf. [ folidite, Fr Joliditas, Lat. from filid.) 
1. Fulnefs of matter; not hollownefs. 
2. Firmnefs; hardnefs; compactnefs ; denfity. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies, when 
they are moving one towards another, I call foliaity Locke. 

The ftone itfelf, whether naked or invefted with earth, is 
not by its /olidity fecured, but wafhed down. Woodward. 

: Truth ; not fallacioufnefs ; intelleClual ftrength; certainty. 

The moft known rules are placed in fo beautiful alight, that 
they have all the graces of novelty; and make the reader, who 
was before acquainted with them, ftill more convinced of their 
truth and /olidity. Addifon’s Spectator. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
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His fellow-peers have attended to his el quence, and have 

been convinced by the /clidity of his realoning. Prior, 
So/LipLy. adv. [from jolid. } 
1, Firmly; denfely; compactly. 
2, Truly; on good grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to know /o/id/y the main end 
he is in the world for. Digby. 

I look upon this as a fufficient ground for any rational man 
to take up his religion upon, and which I defy the fubtleft 
atheift in the world /clidly to anfwer; namely, that it is good 
to be fure. South, 

So’tipness. n. f. [from f/lid.} Solidity; firmnefs; denfity. 

It beareth miffeltoe: the caufe may be the clofenefs and 
Jolidnefs of the wood and pith of the oak. Bacon. 

It is built with that unufual /ol:dne/s, that it feems he intended 
to make a facrifice to perpetuity, and to conteft with the iron 
teeth of time. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

Sotipu’nGuLous. adj. [folidus and unzula, Latin] Whole- 
hoofed. 

It is fet down by Ariftotle and Pliny, that an horfe and all 
Jolidungulous or whole-hoofed animals have no gall, which we 
find repugnant unto reafon. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

SoiFi’pIan. n. f. [folus and fides, Latin.] One who fuppofes 
only faith) not works, neceflary to juftification. 

It may be juftly feared, that the tide of fundamentals, being 
ordinarily confined to the doétrines of faith, hath occafioned 
that great fcandal in the church of God, at which fo many 
myriads of folifidians have ftumbled, and fallen irreverfibly, 
by conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. Hammond. 

SorrLoquy. n. f. [ foliloque, Fr. folus and loquor, Lat.) A dif- 
courfe made by one in folitude to himfelf. 

The whole poem is a foliloguy: Solomon is the perfon that 
fpeaks: he is at once the hero and the author ; but he tells us 
very often what others fay to him. Prior. 

He finds no reipite from his anxious grief, 

Then feeks from his /olilequy relief. Garth's Di/penfatory. 

If I fhould own myfelf in love, you know lovers are always 
allowed the comfort of foliloguy. Speatur. 

So'LIPEDE. n.f. [solus and pedes, Lat.] An animal whofe feet 
are not cloven. 

Solipedes, or firm footed animals, as horfes, afles, and 
mules, are in mighty number. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

SOLITAIRE. n. f. [ foittaire, French.) 
1. A reclute; a hermit. 
Often have I been going to take poffeffion of tranquillity, 
when your converfation has {poiled me for a foittaire. Pope. 
2. An ornament for the neck. 
So’‘LITARILY. adv. [from /folitury.] In folitude; with lone- 
linefs ; without company. 

How fhould that fubfift /olitartly by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but individually the very fame whereby others fub- 
fift with it. Hooker. 

Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine heritage, 
which dwell /olitarily in the wood. Mic. vii. 14- 

So’trrariness. n. f. [from folitary.] Solitude; forbearance 
of company; habitual retirement. 

There is no caufe to blame the prince for fometimes hear- 
ing them: the blame-worthinefs is, that to hear them he rather 
goes to folitarine/s than makes them come to company. Sidney. 

You fubjeé& yourfelf to fo/itarinejs, the fy enemy that doth 


moft feparate a man from well doing. Sidney. 
At home in wholfome folitarinefs, 
My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 
Of fuitors at the court to mourns Donne. 


SO’'LITARY. adj: [ folizaire, French; folitarius, Latin. ] 


1. Living alone; not having company. 


Thofe rare and /olitary, thefe in flocks. Milton. 

Satan explores his /elitary flight. Milton. 
Him fair Lavinia 

Shall breed in groves to lead a folitary life. Drydens En. 


2. Retired; remote from company. 
In refpect that it is /olitary, 1l like it very well; but in refpect 
that it is private, it is a very vile life. Shakefjeare. 
3. Gloomy ; difmal. 
Let that night be /alitary, let no joyful voice come therein. Feb. 
4. Single. : 
Nor did a folitary vengeance ferve : the cutting off one head 
is not enough; the eldeft fon muft be involved. K. Cha: ies. 
Relations alternately relieve each other, their mutual con- 
currences fupporting their /s/itar; inftabilities. _ Brown. 
So'LiTARY. n. f. [from the adjective.] One that lives alone ; 
an hermit. f 
You defcribe fo well your heremitical ftate of life, that 
none of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a 
cave, with a fpring, or any of the accommodations that befit 
a folitary. . _ Pope's Letters. 
So’titupeE. n. f. [ folitude, French; /olitudo, Latin. ] 


1, Lonely life; ftate of being alone. 
It had been hard to have put more truth and untruth toge- 


ther, in few words, than in that fpeech; whofoever is delighted 


with folitude, is either a wild sy or a god. = 
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What call'ft thou /olitude ? Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 
Replenith’d, and all thefe at thy command 
To come, and play before thee? Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Such only can enjoy the country who are capable of think- 
ine when they are there: then they are prepared for /olitude, 


and in that /Ælitude is prepared for them. Dryden. 
2. A lonely place ; a delert. 
So/Ltar. n. fa { folarium, low Latin. ] A- garret. 
Some tkilful'y dricth their hops on a kel, 
And fome on a fellar, oft turning them wel. Tufir, 


SOLO. n.f. [Italian.] A tune played by a fingle intrument. 

So'Lomon’s Loaf. n.f. A plant. 

So‘Lomon’s Seal. n./. (polygonatum, Lat.] A plant. 

SOLSTICE. n f. [ foljlice, French; Joljlitium, Latin.] 

1. The point beyond which the fun does not go; the tropical 
point; the point at which the day is longeft in Summer, or 
fhortcit in Winter. 

2. It is taken of itfelf commonly for the Summer folftice. 

The fun, afcending unto the northern figns, begetteth firft 
a temperate heat in the air, which by his approach unto the 
Joytice he intendeth, and by continuation increafeth the fame 
even upon declination. Brown’s Vulgar Brrours. 

Let the plowmen’s prayer 

Be for moift foljtices, and Winters fair. May's Virgil, 

SoLsTI TIAL. adj. [ folfticial, French; from Jolftice.] 

1. Belonging to the folftice. 

Ob‘erving the dog-days ten days before and after the equi- 
no¢tial and /ol//itial points, by this obfervation alone, are ex- 
empted a hundred days. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Happening at the folftice. 

From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter; from the South to bring 
Solftitial Summer’s heat. Mailton’s Paradife Loft. 
‘Lhe fields labour’d with thirft ; Aquarius had not fhed 

His wonted fhowers, and Sirius parch’d with heat 

Solfiitial the green herbs. Philips. 

So'LVIBLE, adj. [from folve.] Poffible to be cleared by reafon 
or inquiry. 

Intellective memory I call an aé of the intelleétive faculty, 
becavfe it is wrought by it, though I do not inquire how or 
where, becaufe it is not folvible. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

So'LubLE. adj. [ folubilis, Latin.] Capable of diffolution or 
feparation of parts. 

Sugar is a fal oleofum, being foluble in water and fufible in 
fire. Arbuthnot. 

SorusrLiry. n. f. [from filuble.] Sufceptivenefs of fepara- 
tion of parts. 

This cannot account for the indiflolvable coherence of fome 
bodies, and the fragility and /olubility of others, Glanv. Scepf. 

To SOLVE. v.a. [ folvo, Latin.] To clear; to explain; to 
untie an intellectual knot. 

He would folve high difpute 


With conjugal carefles. Milton, 
Do thou, my foul, the deftin’d period wait, 

When God fhall /o/ve the dark decrees of fate ; 

His now unequal difpenfations clear, 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. Tickell. 


Tt is mere trifling to raife objections, merely for the 
fake of anfwering and /o/ving them. Watts. 
So‘LVENCY. 2. /. [from folvent.] Ability to pay. 
SO'LVENT. adj. [ folvens, Latin. ] 
1. Having the power to caufe diflolution. 
When diffolved in water, it is not by the eye diftin- 
guifhable from the fo/vent body, and appears as fluid, Boyle. 
2. Able to pay debts contracted. 
SO'LUND-GoosE. n.f. A fowl. 
A jolund-goofe is in bignefs and feather very like a tame 
goofe, but his bill longer, and fomewhat pointed; his wings 


alfo much longer, being two yards over. Grew. 
A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let loofe, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a Joland-goofe. Cleaveland. 


SOLU'TION. n. f. [ jelution, French; Jolutio, Latin:] 
1. Difruption; breach; disjunction ; feparation. 
In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and evitation of 
[elution of continuity. Bacons Nat. Hiffory. 
2. Matter diffolved ; that which contains any thing diflolved. 
Aretzeus, to procure fleep, recommends a folution of opium 
in water to foment the forehead. Arbuthnot on Ccins. 
When falt of Tartar ter deliquiuin, poured into the Solutin 
of any metal, precipitates the metal, and makes it fal down 
to the bottom of the ‘iquor in the form of mud, does not this 
argue that the acid particles are attraéted more ftrongly by the 
fait of tartar than by the metal, and by the fironger attraGion 
go from the metal to the falt of tartar ? Newton's Opt. 
3. Refclution of a doubt; removal of an intellectual difficulty. 
Something yet of doubt remains, 
Which only thy fe/uticn can refolve.  Miltows Parad. Lift. 
They give the reins to wand’ring thoughts, 
"Till by their own perplexities involv’d 
They ravel more, ftill lefs refolv’d, 


But never find felf-fatisfying /olution, Multan's Asoniftes, 
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With hope and fear 

‘The woman did the new folution heat $ 

The man diffides in his own augury, 

And doubts. f ; Dryden. 

This will inftruét you to give a plainer folution of any diffi= 
culties that may attend the theme, and refute objections. Watts, 

So'LUTIvE. adj. [from folvo, Latin.) Laxative; caufing re- 
laxation. s 

Though it would not be fo abfterfive, opening, and folutive 
as mead, yet it will be more lenitive in fharpdifeafes. Bacon, 

SOMATO'LOGY. n. f. [copa and aAtyw.] The doctrine of 
bodies. 

Some. A termination of many adjectives, which denote qua- 
lity or property of any thing. It is generally joined with a 
fubftantive: as gamefome. [ Jaam, Dutch. ] 

SOME. adj. [rom, rum, Saxon; Jums, Gothick ; Jum, Germ. 
Jom, Danith ; fom, fommig, Dutch.] 

1. More or lefs, noting an indeterminate quantity. 

We landed fome hundred men, where we found ome frefh 
water. Kaleigh. 

2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate number. 

Let me leave fome of the folk that are with me. Gen. xxxiii. 

Firft go with me fome few of you, and fee the place. and 
how it may be made convenient for you; and then fend for 
your fick. Bacon. 

3. Certain perfons, Some is often ufed abfolutely for fome pcople ; 

art. 
fz Some to the fhores do fy, 
Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d ; 
But running from, all to deftruction hye. Daniel, 
Not in the neighbouring moon as fome have dream’d. Ailt. 
Your edicts fome reclaim from fins, 

But moft your life and bleft example wins. 

4. Some is oppofed to Jame, or to others. 

It may be that the queen’s treafure, in fo great occafions of 
difburfements, is not always fo ready; but being paid as it is, 
now fome, and then fome, it is no great impoverithment to her 
coffers, Spenfer on Ireland, 

5. It is added toa number, to fhow that the number is uncertain 
and conjectural. 

Being encountered with a ftrong ftorm fome eight leagues 
to the weftward of Scilly, I held it the office of a commander 
to take a port. Raleigh, 

At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lutketh between 
two hills, a village of fame eighty houfes. Carew. 

Old mens fpirits vifual, contrary to thofe of purblind men, 
unite not, but when the object is at /ome good diftance. Bacon, 

Sir Edward Poinings, after he had continued at Sluice Jome 
good while, returned unto the king, then before Buloigne. Bac. 

The number flain on the rebels part were Jone two thou- 


Dryden, 


fand. Bacon. 
He bore away the prize to the admiration of fome hun- 
dreds, Addifon. 
Your good-natur’d gods, they fay, 
Defcend fome twice or thtice a day. Prior. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 
At night aftronomers agree, 
The evening has the day bely‘d, 
And Phyllis is fame forty-three. Prist. 
6. One; any without determining which. 
The pilot of fome fmall night founder’d fkif. Milton, 


So’meBopy. ». fı [Jome and body. ] 
1. One; not nobody ; a perfon indifcriminate and undetermined. 

O that fir John were come, he would make this a bloody 
day to fomebody. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Jefus faid fomebody hath touched me; for I perceive that vir- 
tue is gone out of me. Lu. viii: 46. 

If there be a tacit league, it is againft fomewhet or 
Jomebody: who fhould they be? Is it againft wild beafts? No. 
It is againft fuch routs and fhoals of people as have utterly 
degenerated from the laws of nature. Bacon. 

We muft draw in fomebody, that may ftand 

’Twixt us and danger, Denham’ s Sophy. 

The hopes that what he has muft come to Somebody, and 
that he has no heirs, have that effect, that he has every day 
three or four invitations. Addifon’s Spectator. 

2. A perfon of confideration. 

Theudas rofe up, boafting himfelf to be fomebodv. Acs v, 

So/MEDEAL. adv. {yumoeal, Saxon.] In fome degree, Cb- 
folete. 
Siker now I fee thou fpeak’ft of fpite, 
All for thou lackeft somede'e their delight. Spen/bre 
So'MERSAULT. } 7. f. [Somerfet is the corruption. Seer, a 
SOMERSET. $ beam, and Jault, French, a leap.} A leap 
by which a jumper throws himfelf from a beam, and turns 
over his head. 

So'MEHOW. adj. 
not how. 

Phe veficular cells may be for receiving the arterial and 
nervous juices, that, by their ation upon one another, thev 
may be {weiled fomehow, fo as to thorten the length of every 
fibril, Cheyne. 

24 O SO'METHING, 


[ fome and how.} One Way or other; I know 


SOM 


SOMETHING. n. f. [ pum%inz, Saxon.) 
1. Not nothing, though it appears not what; a thing or matter 
indeterminate. 
When fierce Bavar 
Did from afar the Britifh chief behold, 
Betwixt defpair and rage, and hope and pain, 
Something within his warring bofom roll’d. Prior. 
The force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but 
fmall, in refpect of that of the heart; but it is ftill ome- 
thing. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
You'll fay the whole world has fomething to do, fomething to 
talk of, fomething to with for, and jomething to be employed 
about ; but pray put all thefe fomethings together, and what is 
the fum total but juft nothing. Pope's Letters. 
Here fhe beholds the chaos dark and deep, 


Where namelefs fomethings in their caufes fleep. Pope. 
2. More or lefs. _ 
Something yet of doubt remains. Milton. 
Years following years fteal fomething ev'ry day, 
ae leaft they fteal us from ourfelves away. Pope. 
e Fart, 
: Something of it arifes from our infant ftate. Watts. 


4. Diftance not great. 

I will acquaint you with the perfect fpy o’ th’ time; for’t 

muft be done to-night, and /omething from the palace. Shake/p. 
So’METHING. adv. In fome degrec. 

The pain went away upon it; but he was /omething dif- 
couraged by a new pain falling fome days after upon his elbow 
on the other fide. Temple. 

So'/METIME. adv. [ fome and time.) Once; formerly. 
What art thou that ufurp’ft this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form, 

In which the majefty of buried Denmark 

Did fometime march ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Good fometime queen, prepare thee hence for France. S/, 
So'METIMES. adv. [ fome and times.] 
1. Not never; now and then; at one time or other. 

*T will render me more equal, fometime fuperior. Milton. 

It is good that we /ometimes be contradicted, and that we 
always bear it well; for perfect peace cannot be had in this 
world. Taylor. 

2. Atone time, oppofed to fometimes, or to another time. 

The body paffive is better wrought upon at /ometimes than 
at others. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 

Sometimes the one, and fomietimes the other, may be glanced 
upon in thefe {cripture defcriptions. Burnet. 

He writes not always of a piece, but fometimes mixes trivial 
things with thofe of greater moment: /fometimes alfo, though 
not often, he runs riot, and knows not when he has faid 
enough. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

So/MEWHAT. 2. f. [ fome and what.] 
x. Something; not nothing, though it be uncertain what. 
Upon the fea fomewhat methought did rife 

Like blueifh mitts. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

He that fhuts his eyes againft a {mall light, on purpofe to 
avoid the fight of /omewbhat that difpleafes him, would, for 
the fame reafon, fhut them againft the fun. Atterbury. 

2. More or lefs. 

Concerning every of thefe, fomewhat Chrift hath com- 
manded, which muft be kept ’till the world’s end: on the con- 
trary fide, in every of them fomewhat there may be added, as 
the church judges it expedient. Heoker. 

Thefe falts have fomewhat of a nitrous tafte, but mixt with 
a {match of vitriolick. Grew. 

3. Part greater or lefs. 

Somewhat of his good fenfe will fuffer in this transfufion, 

and much of the beauty of his thoughts will be loft. Dryden. 
So’MEWHAT. adv. In fome degree. 

Holding of the breath doth help /omewhat to ceafe the hic- 
cough. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

He is fomewhat arrogant at his firft entrance, and is too in- 
quifitive through the whole; yet thefe imperfections hinder 
not our compaffion. Dryden, 

So/MEWHERE. adv. [ fome and where.] In one place.or other ; 
not nowhere. 
Hopelefs and forelorn 

They are return’d, and fomewzhere live obfcurely. Denham. 

Comprefling two prifms hard together, that their fides, 
which by chance were a very little convex, might /omewhere 
touch one another, I found the place in which they touched to 
become abfolutcly tranfparent, as if they had there been one 
continued piece of glafs, Newton's Opt. 

es fomething ftill, and fomewhcre yet remain, 

Reward or punifhment? Prior. 

Of the dead we muft fpeak gently; and therefore, as Mr. 
Dryden fays fomewhere, peace be to its manes. Pope. 

aque REE: n. f. [ fomeand while.| Once; for atime. Out 
of ufe. 
Though undcr colour of the fhepherds fomewhile, 

There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile, 

That often devoured their own theep, 

And often the fhepherd that did’cm keep. Spenfer’s Pa/. 
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SOMNI'FEROUS. adj. [ fomnifere, Fr fonnifer, Latin.) Caufing 
fleep; procuring flecp; fuperiferous ; dormitive. 

I with for fome /omniferous potion, that might force me to 
fleep away the intermitted time, as it does with min in for- 
row. IVaiton’s Angler. 

Somnu’FICK. adj. [ fomnus and facio, Latin.] Caufing ficep. 

So’MNOLENCY. n.f [ fomnolentia, Latin.] Slecpinefs; incli- 
nation to fleep. 

SON. n.f. [/unus, Gothick; yuna, Saxon; Jobn, German; 
Jon, Swedifh; fone, Dutch; fyn, Sclavonian. ] 

1. A male born of one or begotten by one; correlative to father 
or mother. 

She had a fon for her cradle, ere fhe had a hufband for her 
bed. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Caft out this bondwoman and her fon. Gen. xxi. 10. 

He compares the affection of the Divine Being to the indul- 
gence of a wife father, who would have his /ans exercifed with 
labour and pain, that they may gather {trength. Addifon. 

2. Defcendant however diftant: as, the /ous ot Adam. 
Iam the fon of the wife, the fon of ancient kings. J/- xix. 
3. Compellation of an old to a young man, or of a confcfior to 
his penitent. 
Ee plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift; 


Riddling confeffion finds but riddling fhrift.  Shate/peare. 
4. Native of a country. 
Britain then 
Sees arts her favage /ons controul. Pope. 


5. The fecond perfon of the Trinity. 
If thou be the fon of God, come down. 
6. Product of any thing. 
Our imperfections prompt our corruption, and loudly tell 
us we are Jons of earth. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 
Earth’s tall fons, the cedar, oak, and pine, 
Their parents undecaying ftrength declare. Blackmure. 
7. In fcripture, fons of pride, and fons of light, denoting fome 
quality. ’Tis a Hebraifm. 
This new fav’rite 
Of heav’n, this man of clay, fin of defpite. 
Son-1N-Law. n. f. One married to one’s daughter. 
If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 
Your /on-in-law is far more fair than black. Shak. Othello. 
A foreign fon-in-law fhall come from far, 
Whofe race thall bear aloft the Latian name. Dryd. Æn. 
So’nsuip. n.f. [from fon.] Filiation; the character of a fon. 
The apoftle to the Hebrews makes afflictions not oniy in- 
cident but neceflary to Chriftianity, the badge and cognizance 
of fonfhip. Decay of Picty. 
SONATA. n.f. [Italian.} A tune. i 
He whiftled a Scotch tune, and an Italian fonata. Addijon. 
Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 
Of a /onata on his viol, 
Unlefs he had the total gut, 
Whence every ftring at firft was cut. 
SONG. n. f. [from zerunzgen, Saxon. ] 
1, Any thing modulated in the utterance. 
Noife other than the found of dance and /ong. 
He firft thinks fit no fonnetter advance 
His cenfure farther than the fong or dance. 
2. A poem to be modulated by the voice; a ballad. 
Pardon, goddefs of the night, 
"Thofe that flew thy virgin knight; 
For, the which, with fongs of woe, 
Round about his tomb they go! 
In her days ev’ry man fhall fing 
The merry fongs of peace to all his neighbours. Sh, H. VIII. 
3. A poem; lay; ftrain. 
The bard that firft adorn’d our native tongue, 


Mat. xxvii. 40. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Dryden: 


Shakefpeare. 


‘Tund to his Britifh lyre this ancient fong. Dryden. 
4. Poetry; poefy. 
This fubje@ for heroick fong pleas’d me. Milton. 
Names memorable long, 
If there be force in virtue, or in fong. Pope. 
5. Notes of birds. 
The lark, the meffenger of day, 
Saluted in her fong the morning grey. Dryden. 
6. An oldd Sonc. A trifle. 
I do not intend to be thus put off with an old fong. Mere. 


A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, was 
forced bya cobler to refign all for an old fong: Adian 
So'NGISH. adj. [from fing.] Containing fongs; conhilting of 
fongs. A low word. i 
‘L'he fongi part muft abound in the foftnels and variety of 
numbers, its intention being to pleafe the hearings Dryden. 
So'NGSTER. n.f. [from /ong.] A finger. Ufed of human 
fingers, it is a word of flight contempt. 
The pretty /one/fers of the Spring with their various notes 
did feem to welcome him as he pafled. Howe’. 
Some /ongffers can no more fing in any chamber but their 
own, than fome clerks read in any book but theirown. L’£j?r. 
Either /ong/ler holding out their throats, 
And folding up their wings, renew'd their notes. Dryden. 


2 So'NGSTRESS. 


SOO 


So'nostress. n. /. [from joug.] . A female finger: 
‘Through the loft filence of the liftening night, 
The fober-{uited foreltrefs trills:her lay. Lhomfan's Summer. 

SO'NNET. n. J: [ Jonnit, French ; fonnetto, Italian. ] 

1. A {hort poem conlitting of fourteen lines, of which the 
rhymes are adjufted by a particular rule. [t is not very fuit- 
able to the Englifh language, and has not been ufed by any 
man of eminence fince adilton. niger 

A book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordon, 

And woven clofe, both matter, form, and ftile; 

The fubject new: it walk’d the town a-while, 
Numb’ring good intellects, now feldom por’d on: 
Crics the ftall-reader, Blefs us, what a word on 

A title-page is this! and fome in file 

Stand (peling falfe, while one might walk to Mile- 
End-green. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 

Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galafp? 

Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow fleck, 

That would have made Quintilian ftare and gafp: 
Thy age like ours, foul of fir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worfe than toad or afp, 

When thou taught’{t Cambridge and king Edward 


Greck. Milton. 
2. A {mall poem. 
Let us into the city prefently, 
To fort fome gentlemen well fkill’d in mufick ; 
I have a fonaet that will ferve the turn. Shakefpeare. 


Sonnetre£’er. 7. f. [ founetier, French; from fonnet.] A {mall 
poet, in contempt. 

Afaft me, fme extemporal god of rhime; for I am fure I 

fhall turn jonnet/eer. Shakefp. Loves Labour’s Loft. 

He firft thinks fit no fonnetteer advance 

His cenfure farther than the fong or dance. Dryden. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: your 

makers of parterres and flower-gardens are epigrammatifts and 


fonnetteers in this art. Spectator. 
What woful fluff this madrigal would be, 
In fome ftarv’d hackney fonnetteer or me? 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! how the ftyle refines! Pope. 


Sonr'FEROUS. adj. [ fonus and fero, Latin.] Giving or bring- 
ing found. 

This will appear, let the fubjeét matter of founds be what 
it will; either the atmofphere, or the etherial part thereof, or 
foniferous particles of bodies. Derham. 

SONORI'FICK. adj. [ fonorus and facio, Lat.) Producing found. 

If he fhould afk me why a clock ftrikes, and points to the 
hour ; and I fhould fay, it is by an indicating form and fonc- 
rifick quality, this would be unfatisfactory.  Watts’s Logick. 

SONO’ROUS. adj. [ fonore, French ; fonorus, Latin. ] 
1. Loud founding; giving loud or fhrill found. . Bodies are dif- 
tinguifhed as fonorous or unjonorous. 
All the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial founds ; 

At which the univerfal hoft up-fent 

A fhout that torehell’s concave. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

2. High founding; magnificent of found. 
The Italian opera, amidft all the meannefs and familiarity 
of the thoughts, has fomething beautiful and /onorous in the 
i expreffion. Addifon on Italy. 
Sono’rousLy. adv. [from fenorous.] With high found; with 
magnificence of found. 
Sono’rousness. n. f. [from /onorous.} 
1. The quality of giving found. 
` Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what age he 
: thought lutes ought to be, to attain their full and beft feafon- 
ing for fonsroufne/s, he replied, that in fome twenty years 
would be requifite, and in others forty. Boyle. 
2. Magnificence of found. 
SOON. adu. [ funs, Gothick; yona, Saxon; faen, Dutch.] 
1. Before long time be paft; fhortly after any time affigned or 
fuppofed. 
Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 


Yet to their gen’ral’s voice they fon obey’d. Milton. 
You muft obey me, foon or late; 
Why fhould you vainly ftruggle with your fate? Dryden, 


2. Early; before any time fuppofed: oppofed to late. 
O boy! thy father gave thce life too foon, 
And hath bereft thce of thy life too late. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
Do this, that I may be reftored to you the fooner. Heb. xiii. 
How is it that you are come fo foon to-day? Exa. 18: 
The earlier ftayeth for the later, and not that the later 
cometh fooner. Bacon's Nat. Ltiftory. 
i 3. Readily; willingly. 

[ would as /oon fee a river winding through woods and mea- 
dows, as when it is tofled up in fo many whimfical figures at 
Verfailles. Addijon’s Guard'an, 

4. It has in Sidney the fignification of an adjective, whether 
licentioufly or according to the cuftom of his time. 
_He hath preferved Argalus alive, under pretence of having 
him publickly executed after thefe wars, of which they hope 
for a foon and profpcrous illue. Sidney. 
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5. Soon as. Immediately; at the very time. 
As foon as he came nigh unto the camp, he faw the calf and 
the dance. Ex. xxxii. 1g. 
Nor was his virtue poifon’d, /oen as born, 
With the too early thoughts of being king. Dryd-n. 
Soonty. adv. [from foon.] Quickly; fpcedily. This word I 
remember in no other place; but if joon be, as it feems once 
to have been, an adjeGtive, /oonly is proper. 
A mafon meets with a ftone that wants no cutting, and, 
jfoonly approving of it, places it in his work. More, 
So’opBerry, n. f. [ fapindus, Latin ] A plant. 


«x It hath a flower, which for the moft part is compofed of 


four leaves, expanding in form of a rofe; from whofe four- 
leaved empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a {pherical fruit, inclofinga nut of the fame form. Miller. 
SOOT. n. f. [poz, Saxon; foot, Iflandick ; foet, Dutch.] Con- 
denfed or embodied fmoke. 
Soot, though thin fpread in a field, is a very good com- 
poft. ' Eacon. 
If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the chininey, 
and fome appointed to {weep down the foot, the houfe will be in 
danger of burning. ficwel. 
Oft they affay’d, 
Hunger and thirft conftraining ; druge’d as oft 
With hatefulleft difrelith, writh’d their jaws, 
With for and cinders fill'd. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Our houfhold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 
Each from his venerable face fhall bruth 
TheMacedonian foot, and fhine again.  Dryd. Cleomenes. 
So’oTED. adj. [from foct.] Smeared, manured, or covered with 
foot. 
The land was footed before. Mortimer. 
So‘oTERKIN. n.f. A kind of falfe birth fabled to be produced 
by the Dutch women from fitting over their ftoves. 
When Jove was, from his teeming head, 
Of wit’s fair goddefs brought to-bed, 
‘There follow’d at his lying-in, 


For after-birth, a /ooterkin Swift. 
Soot. n./: [ro8, Saxon.] Truth; reality. Obfolete. 
Sir, underftand you this of me in fosth, 
Th’ youngeft daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps from all accefs of fuitors, 
Until the eldeft fifter firt be wed. Shake/peare: 


That e’er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the fentence of dread banifhment 
On yond proud man, fhould take it off again : 
With words of /aoth. Shakef. Richard Il. 
He looks like fosth : he Tays he loves my daughter; 
J think fo too; for never gaz’d the moon 
Upon the water, as he’ll ftand and read 
My daughter’s eyes. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
If I have any fkill in foothfaying, as in oth I have none, 
it doth prognofticate that I fhall change caps. Camden’s Rem. 
The very /ooth of itis, that an ill habit has the force of an 
ill fate. L Efirange, 
I did not mean to chide you; 
For, footh to fay, I hold it noble in you 
To cherifh the diftrefs’d. 
SooTH. adj. [roS, Saxon.] *Pleafing; delightful, 
Some other means I have, 
Which once of Melibzeus old I learn’d, 
The /oothe/? fhepherd that eer pip’d on plains. 
To SOOTH. v.a. [gzerotian, Saxon.] 
1. To flatter; to pleafe with blandifhments. 
In foothing them, we nourifh ’gainft our fenate 


Rowe. 


AA Iten: 


The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. Shake/peare. 
Can I /ooth tyranny? 

Seem pleas’d to fee my royal mafter murder’d, 

His crown ufurp’d, a diftaff in the throne? Dryden. 


By his fair daughter is the chief confin’d, 

Who fosths to dear delight his anxious mind ; 

Succefslefs all her foft carefles prove, 

To banifh from his breaft his country’s love. Pope's Odili, 
Thinks he that Memnon, foldier as he is, . 


Thoughtlefs and dull, will liften to his foothing ? Rowe, 
Pve try’d the force'of every reafon on him, 

Sooth’d and carefs’d, been angry, /ooth’d again; 

Laid fafety, life, and intereft in his fight ; 

But all are vain, he fcorns them all for Cato. ddif. Cato, 


2. To calm ; to foften ; to mollify. 
The beldame 
Sooths her with blandifhments, and frights with threats, Dry, 
3. To gratify; to pleafe. : 
This calm’d his cares ; footh’d with his future fame 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. Di ste 
So'o HER. n j. [from footh.] A flatterer; one who ains b 
blandiihments. oe 
I cannot flatter: I defy 
The tongues of foothers. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
To Soorusa’y. v. n. [ footh and fay. ] To predict ; to foretell. 
A damfel, poflefled with a fpirit of divination, met us, 
which brought her mafters much gain by /ecothfaying. Acts xvi. 
SeoTHSAY ER. 
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SOOTHSAY'ER. n. f. [from footh/ay.] A foreteller ; a predidter; 
a prognofticator. 

Scarce was Mufidorus made partaker of this oft blinding 
light, when there wcre found numbers of foothfayers who af- 
firmed ftrange and incredible things fhould be performed by 
that child. Sidney. 

A foothfayer bids you beware the ides of March. — Shake/p. 

He was animated to expect the papacy by the prediction of 
a foothfayer, that one fhould fucceed pope Leo, whofe name 
fhould be Adrian, an aged man of mean birth, and of great 
learning and wifdom. Bacon's Henry VII, 

Soo’ringss. n. f. [from footy.] The quality of being footy; fu- 
liginoufnels. 
Soo’ry. ad). [from foot. } 
1. Breeding foot. 
‘By fire of fcoty coal th’ alchymift turns 
Metals to gold. 
2. Confifting of foot; fuliginous. 

There may be fome chymical way fo to defccate this oil, 

that it fhall not fpend into a footy matter. Wilkins, 
3. Black ; dark; dufky. 

All the grifly legions that troop 

Under the footy flag of Acheron ; 

Harpies and hydras and all monftrous forms. 

Swift on his /ooty pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reach’d the gloomy dome. 

Sor. n. f. [rop, Saxon; fopa, Spanith ; Joppe, Dutch.] 
1. Any thing {teeped in liquour to be eaten. 
‘The bounded waters 

Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 

And make a fop of all this folid globe. Shakefpeare. 

Draw, you rogue; for though it be night, yet the moon 
fhines: Pll make a fap o’th’ moonfhine of you. Shakefpeare. 

Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, irebriate more than 
wine of itfelf. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

The prudent Sibyl had before prepar’d 

A /op, in honey ftcep’d, to charm the guard, 

Which mix’d with powerful drugs, fhe caft before 

His greedy grinning jaws, juft op’d to roar. Dryden. 

NI nature is not to be cured with a op; but quarrelfome 
men, as well as quarrelfome curs, are worfe for fair ufage. 

L’ Eftrange, 
2. Any thing given to pacify, from the fop given to Cerberus, 
To Cerberus they give a ftp, 
His tripple barking mouth to ftop. Swift, 
To Sop.v. a. To fteep in liquour. 
Sore. n. f. [See Soap.] 
Sorn. n. J. [from /ophi/ia, Latin.] A young man who has been 
two years at the univerfity. 
Three Cambridge /ophs, and three pert templars came, 

The fame their talents, and thcir taftes the fame ; 

Each prompt to query, anfwer and debate, 

And fmit with love of poefy and prate. Popes Dunciad, 

So’pHi. 2. fa [Perfian.] T he emperor of Perfia. 
By this fcimitar 

That flew the /ophi and a Perfian prince. Shakefpeare. 

A fig for the fultan and /oph:. Congreve. 
So'’puism. n. f. [ fophi/ma, Latin.] A fallacious argument ; an 
unfound fubtilty ; a fallacy. 

When a falfe argument puts on the appearance of a true 
one, then it is properly called a /ophi/m or fallacy. atts. 

So’pHistr. n.f. [ fophifia, Latin.) A profeffor of philofophy. 

The court of Croefus is faid to have been much reforted by 

the /ophi/ts of Greece in the happy beginning of his reign. Tem. 
So‘prHisTER. n.f. [ fophiffe, French; /ophifta, Latin.] - 
1. A difputant fallacioufly fubtle; an artful but infidious logi- 

cian. 
A fubtle traitor needs no fophifter. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VI. 

If a heathen philofopher bring arguments from reafon, 
which none of our atheiftical /ophr/fers can confute, for the 
immortality of the foul, I hope they will fo weigh the con- 
fequences, as ncither to talk, nor live, as if there was no fuch 
thing. Denham. 

Not all the fubtle objections of /ophiflers and rabbies, againft 
the.gofpel, fo much prejudiced the reception of it, as the re- 
proach of thofe crimes with which they afperfed the aflem- 
blies of chriftians. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. A profeflor of philofophy ; a fophift. This fenfe is antiqua- 
ted. 

Alcidimus the /ophifer hath many arguments to prove, that 
voluntary and extemporal far excelleth premeditated fpeech. 

Hooker. 
SOPHISTICAL. adj. (fophiflique, Fr. from fophif.] Fallaci- 
oufly fubtle; logically deceitful. 

Ncither know I whether I fhould prefer for madnefs, and 
fophiftical courensge, that the fame body of Chrift fhould be 
in a thoufand places at once of this fublunary world. Hall. 

When the ftate of the controverfy is well underftood, the 
dificulty will not be great in giving anfwers to all his /o- 
phiflical cavils. Stillingfleet. 

That may feem a demonftration for the prefent, which to 

: poflerity will appear a more /ophiMicul knot. More. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


SOR 


SOPHI'sTICALLy. adv. [from /ophifiical.] 

fubtilty. 

Bolingbroke argues moft /ophiftically. Swift. 

To SopHi'sTIcaTE. v.a. [fophiftiquer, Fr. from fopri?] To 

adulterate; tocorrupt with fomething fpurious. 

If the paffions of the mind be ftrong, they eafily /oplificate 
the underftanding, they make it apt to believe upon every fier- 
der warrant, and to imagine infallible truth, where fcarce any 
probable thew appearcth. Hooker. 

Here’s three of us are Sophifticated. Shake/peare. 

Divers experiments fucceeded not, becaufe they were at 
one time tried with genuine materials, and at another time 
with /ophifticated ones. Boyle. 

The only perfons amongft the heathens, who /ophificoted 
nature and philofophy, were the Stoicks; who affirmed a fa- 
tal, unchangeable concatenation of caufes, reaching even to 
the elicite aéts of man’s will. South's Sermons. 

Yet the rich cullies may their boafting fpare ; 

They purchafe but /ophi/ficated ware: 

Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 

The eye hath its coats and humours tranfparent and colour- 
lefs, left it fhould tinge and /ophifficate the light that it lets in 
by a natural jaundice. Bentley. 

Sopui'sTIcATE. part. adj. [from the verb.] Adulterate; not 

genuine. 

Since then a great part of our fcientifical treafure is moft 
likely to be adulterate, though all bears the image and fuper- 
{cription of truth ; the only way to know what is /ophi/ficate 
and what is not fo, is to bring all to the examen of the touch- 
ftone. Glanviile. 

So truth, when only one fupply’d the ftate, 

Grew fcarce and dear, and yet fophifficate. Dryden: 

SoPHIsTica’TION. 2. fe [fophiftication, Fr. from fophifticate. } 

Adulteration; not genuinenefs. 

Sophifiication is the act of counterfeiting or adulterating any 
thing with what is not fo good, for the fake of unlawful 
gain. Quincy. 

The drugs and fimples fold in fhops, generally are adulte- 
rated by the fraudulent avarice of the fellers, efpecially if the 
precioufnefs may make their /ophi/fication very beneficial. Boyle. 

Befides eafy fubmiffion to /ophi/fications of fenfe, we have in- 
ability to prevent the mifcarriages of our junior reafons. G/anv. 

SOPHISTICA'TOR. n.f. [from fophifticate.] Adulterator; one 

that makes things not genuine. 

SO'PHISTRY. 2. f. [from fophif?.] _ Fallacious ratiocination. 
His fophifiry prevailed; his father believed. Sidney. 
Thefe men have obfcured and confounded the natures of 

things, by their falfe principles and wretched /ophi/’ry; tho’ 
an act be never fo finful, they will ftrip it of its guilt. South. 

To S'OPORATE. v.n. [ foporo, Latin.] To layafleep. Did. 

Sopori’FEROUS. adj. [ fopor and fero.) Produétive of fleep ; 

caufing fleep; narcotick; opiate ; dormitive; fomniferous ; 
anodyne; fleepy. 

The particular ingredients of thofe magical ointments are 
Opiate and /oporiferous ; for anointing of the forehead, neck, 
feet, and back-bone, procures dead fleeps. Bacon. 

While the whole operation was performing, I lay in a pro- 
found fleep, by the force of that /oporiferoxs medicine infufed 
into my liquor. Gullivers Travels. 

SopoRi/FEROUSNESS. n. f [from /sporiferous.] The quality of 

caufing fleep. 

Soporr’Fick. adj. [opor and facio.] Caufing fleep; opiate; 

narcotick. 

The colour and tafte of opium are, as well as its fopsrifick 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary 
qualities. Locke. 

So’pPER. n.f. [from /2p.] One that fteeps any thing in liquor. 

apes adj. [from forbeo, Latin.] That may be drunk or 

ipped. 

Sorri'tTion. n. f. [ forbitio, Latin.} The aé& of drinking or 

fipping. 

Sorss. n. f. [ forbum, Lat.] The berries of the forb or fervice- 

tree. 

So’RCERER. n.f. [ forcier, French; fortiarius, low Latin.) A 

conjurer; an enchanter ; a magician, 
They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Drug-working /orcerers that change the mind, 

Soul-kiliing witches that deform the body, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakefreare. 

The weaknefs of the power of witches upon kings and ma- 
giftrates may be afcrihed to the weaknefs of imagination ; for 
it is hard for a witch cr a /orcerer to put on a belief that they 
can hurt fuch. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

He faw a fable reee- arife, 

All fudden gorgen’s hifs and dragon's glare, 

And ten horn’d fiends. j Pote. 

The Egyptian /arcerers contended with Mofes; but the 
wonders which Mofes wrought did fo far trantcend the powcr 
of mavicians, as made them confels it was the finger of God. 

2 Watts Lagek. 
SO'RCER ESS. 


With fallacious 


SOR 
So'reeress. nf. [Female of forcercr.} A female magician ; 


n enchantreis. : 
om Bring forth that /orcere/s condemn’d to burn. Shake/p. 


Divers witches and /orcere/fes have fed upon man's flefh, to 


i ir imagination with high and foul vapours, Bacon. 
mae Srna The lay yeaa that fat 
Juf by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 
Ris’n, and with hideous outcry rufh’d between. Miltm. 
How cunningly the /ircere/s difplays 
Her own tranfgreffions, to upbraid me, mine. Milton. 


So’rcery. 2. fe Magick; enchantment; conjuration ; witch- 
craft; charms. Fip 
This witch Sycorax, 
For mifchiefs manifold, and Jorceries terrible; 


Was banith’d, Shakepeare. 
Adders wifdom I have learn’d l 
‘To fence my car againft thy /orceries. Milton. 


Actzon_ has long traéts of rich foil; but had the misfor- 
tune in his youth to fall under the power of /orcery. Tatler. 
Sord. n. f. [from /ward.] ‘Turf; grafly ground. 
This is the pretticit low-born lais tat ever ran on the 
green ford, Shate/-eare’s Winters Lale, 
An altar of grafly frd. Milton. 
SO'RDES. n. f. [Latin.] Foulnefs ; drezs. j 
Uhe fea wathes off the -i/ and ordes wherein mineral mof- 
fes were involved and concealed, and thereby renders thcin 
more cuntpicuous. Woodward. 
SO’RDEV. 2 2. /. fourdine, French; Jordina, \talian.} A fmall 
So'RDINE. $ pipe put into the mouth of a trumpet to make it 
found lower or fhriller. Bailey. 
So'RDID. adj. [ Jordidus, Latin.] 
1. Foul; grofs; filthy; dirty. 
There Charon ftands 
A fordid god, down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defcends, uncomb’d, unclean. Dryden. 
2. [Sordide, French.] Intellectually dirty ; mean ; vile; bafe. 
It is ftrange fince the pricfts office heretofore was always 
fplendid, that it is now looked upon as a piece of religion, 
to make it low and /ordid. South's Sermons. 
3- [Sordide, French.] Covetous ; niggardly. 
He may be old, 
And yet not ordid, who refufes gold. l Denham. 
_ If one fhould ceafe to be generous and charitable, becaufe 
another is /srdid and ungrateful, it would be much in the 
, power of vice to extinguifh chriftian virtues. L’E/irange. 
SoRpipty. adv. [from fordid.] Meanly ; poorly ; covetoufly ; 
So'RpipNEss. n. f. [from fordid.] 
1. Meannefs ;_ bafenefs. 
I omit the madnefles of Caligula's delights, and the exe- 
crable fordidne/s of thofe of Tiberius. Cowley. 
2. Naftinefs ; not neatnefs. 
Providence deters people from fluttifhnefs and fordiduc/s, 
and provokes them to cleanline(s. Ray. 
Sore. n.f. [yan, Saxon; fanr, Danifh.] A place tender and 
painful; a place excoriated; an ulcer. It is not uled of a 
wound, but of a breach of continuity, either long continued 
or from internal caufe: to be a fore, there muĝ be an exco- 
riation; a tumour or bruife is not called a fore before fome 
difruption happen. 
Let us hence provide 
A falve for any fore that may betide. Shake/seare’s Hen VI. 
It is a bad exchange to wound a maii’s own confcience. to 
falve ftate fres. King Charles. 
Receipts abound ; but fearching all thy ftore, 
The beft ts fiill at hand to launce the fos, 
And cut the head; for till the core be found 


The fecret vice is fed and gathers ground. . Dryden. 
_ By thefe all feftring fres her councils heal, 
Which time or has difclos’d, or shall reveal. Dryden. 


Lice and flies, which have a moft wonderful inftinct to find 
out convenient places for the hatching and nourifhment of their 
young, lay their eggs upon fores. Bentley, 

SORE. adj. [from the noun. ] 
a. Tender to the touch. 
We can ne’er be fure, 

Whether we pain or not endure; 

And jutt fo far are fore and criev’d, 

As by the fancy is believ’d. Fludibras, 

While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 

Why fhould we tempt the doubtful dye again. Dryden. 

It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that 
had fre eyes, if you have more pleafure in the tafte of wine 
than in the ufe of your fight, wince is good ; but if the plea- 
fure of feeing be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is 
naught. Locke. 

2. ‘Tender in the mind; cafily vexed. 

Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexatious, and apt 
to make our minds /ore and uncafy; but he that can mode- 
rate thefe affections will find cafe in his mind. Tillotfon, 

Laugh at your friends, and if your friends are fore, 

So much the better, you may laugh the more, 


P ope: 


SOR 


3. Violent with pain; afictivcly vehcment. Sce Sore. adverb, 
Threefcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which tiine I’ve feen 

Hours dreadful, and things ftrange; but this fore night 

Hath trifled former knowings. Shake/prare. 

I will perfevere in my courfe of loyalty, thou-h the conflict 

be /ore between that and my blood. Shakelpeare’s K. Lear. 

My loins are filled with a fore difea(é ; and there is no whole 

part in my body. Common Prayer. 

Sore hath becn their fight, 


As likelieft was, when two fuch foes met arm’d. Miiton: 
Gentle lady, may thy grave 

Peace and quiet ever have; 

After this day’s travel Jore , 

Sweet reft feize thee evermore. Milton. 


They are determin'd to live up to the holy rule, though 
fore evils and great temporal inconveniencies fhould attend the 
difcharge of their duty. Aiterburys 

4. Criminal. Out of ufc. 
To lapfe in fullnefs 
Is frer than to lie for need; and falfhood 
Ts worfe in kings than beggars. Shakelpeare’s Cymbelire. 
5. [From faur, French.] 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn; the fecond, a 

pricket; the third, a forel; andthe fourth year, a ore, Shak. 

SORE, adv. [ This the etymologitts derive from fer, Dutch; but 
Jeer means only an intenfenefs of any thing; fore almoft al- 
ways includes pain.] With painful or dangerous vehemence; 
a very painful degree; with afflictive violence or pertinacity. 
It is now little ufed. 

Thine arrows {tick faft in me, and thy hand prefleth me 

fae. Common Prayer. 
The knight, then lightly leaping to the prey, 
With mortal {teel him {mote again fo fore; 
That headlefs his unweildy body lay. 


Fairy Queen. 
He this and that, and each man’s blow 


Doth eye, defend, and fhift, being laid to fore. Daniel. 
Though iron hew and mangle fore, 

Would wounds and bruifes honour more. Huditras. 
Diftruft fhook Joe their minds. Mil on. 


So that Palamon were wounded fore, 

Arcite was hurt as much. Dryden's Knights Tale, 
Sore-figh'd the knight, who this long fermon heard : 

At length, confidering all, his heart he chear'd, Dryden. 
How, Didius, fhal) a Roman /ore repuls’d 

Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle ? 

How bid you welcome to thete thatter’d legions? Æ. Philips. 
So/REHON. n.f. [Irifh and Scottifh.] A kind of arbitrary 
SORN. $ exaċłtion or fervile tenure, formerly in Scot- 

land, as likewife in Ireland; whenever a chieftan had a mind 
to revel, he came down among the tenants with his followers, 
by way of contempt called in the lowlands giliwitfitts, and liv- 
ed on free quarters; fo that ever fince, when a perfon obtrudes 
himfelf upon another, ftays at his houfe, and hangs upon him 
for bed and board, he is faid to jorn, or be a forner. Mactecn, 

They exact upon them all kind of fervices ; yea, and the 
very wild exactions, coignie, livery, and forehon; by which 
they poll and utterly undo the poor tenants and frecholders 
under them. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

SOREL. n.f. [Diminutive of fore.] 

The buck is called the firit year a fawn; the fecond, a 

pricket; the third, a forel. Shake/peare. 
SO’RELY. adv. [from jore.] 
1. With a great degree of pain or diftrefs. 

Here’s the finell of the blood fill; all the perfumes of Ara 
bia will not fweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh !—What 
a figh is there? the heart is /orely overcharged. Shake/peare. 

The warrior train, 

Though moft were /orely wounded, none were flain. Dryden. 

2. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 
I have done ill, 

Of which I do accufe myfelf fo jorely, 

That I will enjoy no more. Shake/peare. 
So’RENrss. n. f. [from fore.) Tendernefs of a hurt. ` 

He that, whilft the /orene/s of his late pangs of confcience re- 
mains, finds himfelf a little indifpofed for fin, prefently con- 
cludes repentance hath had its perfect work. Decay of Piety, 

My foot began to fwell, and the pain aflwaged, though it 
left fuch a /irenefs, that I could hardly fuffer the cloaths of 
my bed, Temple. 

SORÝTES. n. J. [cwpéirns.] Properly an heap. An argument 
where one propolition is accumulated or another. 

Chryfippus the Stoick invented a kind of argument, con- 
fifting of more than three propofitions, which is called /orites, 
or 4 heap. Dryden. 

Sorites is when feveral middle terms are chofen to connect 
one another fucceffively in feveral Propofitions, till the latt 
propofition Conneas its predicate with the firft fubje&. Thus, 
all men of revenge have their fouls often uneafy; uncafy fouls 
are a plague to themfelves; now to be one’s own plague is 
folly in the extreme, Wtts's Legick, 
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Soro’ricipe. n. fe [ jorer and cado.} The murder of a fifter. 
SORRAGE. nf. ‘The blades of green wheat or bailey. Ditt. 
SO'RRANCE. n. f. [In farriery.] Any difeafe or fore in horfes. 
Dia. 
SO'RREL. nf. [yune, Saxon ; forely French ] This plant agrees 
with the dock in all its characters, und only differs in having 
an acid tafte. Maller. 
Of all roots of herbs the root of /orre/ goeth the fartheft into 
the carth. It isa cold and acid herb that loveth the earth, and 
is not much drawn by the fun. Bacon. 
Acid auftere vegetables contract and {irengthen the fibres, 
as all kinds of f:rrel, the virtues of which lie in acid aftringent 
falt, a fovereign antidote againft the putrefcent bilious alkali. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

So’rRILY. adv. [from ferry.]  Meanly; poorly; defpicably ; 
wretchedly ; pitiably. 

Thy pipe, O Pan, fhall help though I fing forrily. Sidney. 
 So'RRINESS. n. f. [from forry] Meannefs; wre:chednefs ; pi- 
tiablenefs ; defpicablenefs. 

So’rrow. n.f: [ Jorg, Danifh.] Grief; pain for fomething 
paft ; fadnefs ; mourning. Sorrow is not commonly underftood 
as the effeét of prefent evil, but of loft good. 

Sorrow is uneafinefs in the mind, upon the thought of a 
good loft, which might have been enjoyed longer; or the 


tenfe of a prefent evil. Locke. 
Sorrow cn thee, and all the pack of you; 

That triumph thus upon my mifery! Shake/peare. 
A world of woe and forrow. Milton, 
Scme other hour I will to tears allow; 

Put having you, can fhow no /o row now. Dryden. 


To Sorrow. v.n. [ faurgan, Gothick; yongan, Sax.] To 
grieve; tobe fad; to be dejected. 
‘The miferable change, now at my end, 
Lament, nor /orrow at. Shak:|p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Where-ever forrow is relief wou’d be, 

If you do ferrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your forrow and my grief 

Were both extermin’d. Shakefpeare. 

Now I rejoice, not that ye were made forry, but that ye 
_ forrowed to repentance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 

I neither fear to die nor defire to live; and having maftered 
all grief in myfelf, I defire no man to forrow for me. Hayw. 

Send them forth, though /orrowing, yet in peace. Milton. 
Sad the prince explores 

The ncighb’ring main, and /orrowing treads the fhores. Pope. 

So’RROWED. adj. [from forrow.] Accompanied with forrow. 
Cut of ufe. 

Now the publick body, which doth feldom 

Play the recanter, feeling in itfelf 

A lack of Vimon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 

Of its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon ; 

And fends forth us to make their forrowed tender. Shake/p. 

S.‘RROWFUL. adj. [ forrow and full.] 

1. Sad for fomething palt; mournful; grieving. 

Bleffed are they which have been jorrowful for all thy 
fcourges ; tor they fhall rejoice for thee, when they have feen 
all thy glory. Tob, xiii. 14. 

2. Deepy fericus. Not in ufe. 

Hannah faid, no, my lord, I am a woman of a /orrowful 
fpirit: 1 have poured out my foul before the Lord. 1 Sam. 

3. Exprefling grief; accompanied with grief. 

‘Lhe things that my foul refufed to touch are as my forrew- 
ful meat. ‘fob. Vis 7. 

So'RRY. adj. [raniz, Saxon. ] 

1. Grieved for fomething paft. It it generally ufed of flight or 
cafual mifcarriages or vexations, but fometimes of greater 
things. It does not imply any long continuance of grief. 

O, forget 
` What we are forry for ourfelves in thee. Timon of Athens. 

The king was forry: neverthelefs for the oath’s fake he 
commanded the Baptift’s head to be given her. Matth. xiv. 9. 

I’m forry for thee, friend; ’tis the duke’s pleafure. Shak. 

We are /orry for the fatire interfperfed in fome of thefe pieces, 
upon a few people, from whom the higheft provocations have 
been received, Swift. 

2. [From /aur, filth, Iflandick.] Vile; worthlefs ; vexatious. 

A falt and forry rheum offends me : 
Lend me thy handkerchief. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
How now, why do you keep alone ? 

Of /orrie/f fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts, which fhould, indeed, have died 

With them they think on. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

If the union of the parts confift only in reit, it would feem 
that 4 bag of duft would be of as firm a conliltence as that of 
marble ; and Bajazet’s cage had been but a /orry prifon. Glanv. 

Coarfe complexions, 

And cheeks of jorry grain will ferve to pl 

‘Lhe fampler, and to teize the houfewife’s wool. Milton. 

How vain were all the enfigns of his power, that could not 
fu port him againft one flighting look of a /arry flave! L'E. 

if this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, the poet 
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might have found fume /erry excufe for detaining the reader. 
Dryden, 
If fuch a flight and forry bufinefs as that could produce one 
organical body, one might reafonably expect, tha: now and 
then a deed lump of dough might be leavened into an animal. 
Bentley's Sermons, 
Sorat. n. f. [ forte, French.] 
1. A kind; a fpecies. 
Distigui’d more than fpirit of happy /ort. Milton. 
A fubftantis] and unaffected piety, not only gives a man a 
credit among the fober and virtuous, but even among the vi- 
cious fort of men. Till:tfon. 
Thefe three forts of poems fhould differ in their numbers, 
defigns, and every thought. Wa!pp. 
Endeavouring to make the fignification of fpecifick names 
clear, they make their {pecifick ideas of the forts of fubftances 
of a few of thofe fimple ideas found in them. Locke. 
2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 
Flowers in fuch fort worn, can neither be fmelt nor feen 
well by thofe that wear them. Hook.r. 
That I may laugh at her in equal fot 
As fhe doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her fport. 


Spenfer’s Sonnit. 
Rheum and Shimfhai wrote after this fort. Ezra iv. 8. 
To Adam in what fort fhall I appear ? Milton. 


3. A degree of any quality. 

I have written the more boldly unto you, in fome fort, as 
putting you in mind. Rom. xv. 15. 

I fhall not be wholly without praife, if ia fome fort I have 
copied his ftile. Dryden. 

4. A clafs, or order of perfons. 

The one being a thing that belongeth generally unto all, 
the other, fuch as none but the wi.er and more juaicious fort 
can perform. Hooker. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all forts of people. Shatefpeare. 

Hofpitality to the better fort, and charity to the poor, two 
virtues that are never exercifed fo well as when they accompa- 
ny each other. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

5. A company ; a knot of people. 
Mine eyes are full of tears: I cannot fee ; 

And yet falt water blinds them not fo much, 

But they can fee a fort of traitors here. 

6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. , 

Is fignior Montanto returned from the wars ?—I know none 
of that name, lady; there was none fuch in the army of any 
fort. Shake/peare’s Much ado about Nothing. 

7. [Sort, Fr. fortes, Latin.) A lot. Out of ufe. 
Make a lott’ry, 
And by decree, let blockifh Ajax 


Shakefpeare, 


Draw the frt to fight with Hector. Shakefteare. 
8. A pair ; a fet. 
The firft fort by their own fuggeftion fell. Miton. 


To Sort. v. a. [Sortiri, Lat. affo tire, Italian.] 
1. To feparate into diftinét and proper clafles. 
Thefe they forted into their feveral times and places; fome 
to begin the fervice of God with, and fome to end; fome to 
be interlac’d between the divine readings of the law and pro- . 


phets. r Hooker. 
I come to thee for charitable licence, 
To fort our nobles from our common men. Shakefpeare. 


A piece of cloth made of white and black threads though 
the whole appear neither white nor black, but grey; yet each 
remains what it was before, if the threads were pulled afunder, 
and forted each colour by itfelf. Boyle. 

Shell-fifh have been, by fome of the ancients, compared 
and forted with the infects. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

With this defire, fhe hath a native might 

To find out ev’ry truth, if fhe had time; 

Th’ innumerable effects to fort aright, 

And by degrees from caufe to caufe to climb. Davies. 

The number of fimple ideas, that make the nominal effence 
of the loweft fpecies, or firft jorting of individuals, depends 
on the mind of man. Locke. 

The rays which differ in refrangibility may be parted and 
ferted from one another, and that either by refraction, or by 
reflexion. Newton's Opticks. 

But grant that actions beft difcover man, 

Take the moft trong and fort them as you can; 

The few that glare, each character muft mark : 

You balance not the many in the dark. 

2. To reduce to order from a itate of confufion. 
Let me not be light ; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy hufband ; 

And never be Baflanio fo fromme; | — 

But God fort all! Shakefpeare's Merch. of Venice, 

3d To conjoin; to put together in diftribution. ~ 
For, when the forts things prefent with things paft, 

And thereby things to come doth oft forefee ; 

When fhe doth doubt at firft, and chufe at firft, 

Thefe acts her own, without her body be. 


Pape. 


Davies. 
4. le 
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4. To cull; to chufe; to fclect. 
Send his mother to his father’s houfe, 

That he may frt her out a worthy fpoufe. 

To Sort. v.m 
1. To be joined with others of the fame fpecies. 
Nor do metals only irt and herd with metals in the earth, 
and minerals with minerals; but both in common together. 
Woodward. 


Chapman. 


2. To confort; to join. 

The illiberality of parents towards their children, makes 

them bafe and /ort with any company. Bacon. 
3. To fuit; to fit. 

A man cannot fpeak to a fon but as-a father; whereas a 
friend may {peak as the cafe requires, and not as it /forteth 
with the perfon. Bacon. 

‘They are happy whofe natures fort with their vocations. 

Bacon. 

Among unequals, what fociety 

Can fort, what harmony, or true delight ? 

Which muft be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n, and receiv’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The Creator calling forth by name 
- His mighty angels, gave them fevcral charge, 
As forted belt with prefent things. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
For diff rent ftiles with diff’rent fubjects fort, 
As feveral garbs with country, town, and court. 
4. To terminate; to iffue. 
It forted not to any fight of importance, but to a retreat. 
Bacon’s War with Spain. 


Pope. 


ge To have fuccefs. 

The flips of their vines have been brought into Spain, but 
they have not farted to the fame purpofe as in their native 
country. Abbots Defeription of the Vorld. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto feth and a 
flower were put, and it forted not; for dry bladders will not 
blow, and new bladders further putrefaction. Bacon. 

6. To fall out. [from fort, a lot, or/ertir, to iffue, French.] 
And fo far am Í glad it did fo fort, 

As this their jangling I efteem a {port. Shakefpeare. 

Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raife fome per- 
fons to be companions; which many times forteth to incon- 
venience. Bacon, 

So’rrAat. adj. A word formed by Locke, but not yet received. 

As things are ranked under names, isto forts or fpecies only 
as they agree to certain abftract ideas, the effence of each fort 
comes to be nothing but that idea which the fortal, if I may 

- focall it from fort, as I do general from genus, name ftands 
for. Locke, 
So'RTANCE. n. f. [from fort.] Suitablenefs; agreement. 
have received 

New dated letters from Northumberland, 

Their cold intent, thus : 

Here doth he wifh his perfon, with fuch power 

As might hold /or tance with his quality, 

The which he could not levy. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

SORTILEGE. n. f [ forti'ege, Fr. fortilegium, Latin.] The a&t 
or practice of drawing lots. 

So/RTMENT. 2. f. [from /rt.] 

1. The act of forting ; diftribution. 

2. A parcel forted or diftributed. 

ToSos. v. n. [A cant word.] To fit lazily ona chair ; to fall 
at once into a chair. 

The winter tky began to frown, 

Poor Stella muft pack off to town; 

From wholefome exercife and.air, 

To fofjing in an eafy chair. 

Sor. n. j. [roz, Saxon; Jet, French; fot, Dutch.) 
2. A blockhead; a dull ignorant ftupid fellow ; a dolt. 
Of Glo’fter’s treachery, 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon, 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot; 

And told me I had turn’d the wrong fide out. Shake/peare. 

This by his tongue being made his miftre(s’ piCture, 

And then a mind put in’t, either our brages 

Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his defcription 

Prov’d us unfpeaking fots. Shakfgeare. 

Teil him that no hiftory or antiquity can match his con- 
duct; and prefently the for, becaufe he knows neither hiftory 
nor antiquity, fhall begin to meafure himfelf by himfelf, which 
is the only fure way for him not to fall fhort. South's Sermons. 

z. A wretch ftupified by drinking. 
Every fign 


Swift. 


That calls the ftaring /ots to nafty wine. Rofcommom, 
A furly ill-bred lord, 
That chides and fnaps her up at every word : 
A brutal t; who while fhe holds his head, 
* With drunken filth bedaubs the nuptial bed. Granville, 


To Sor. vsa To ftupify ; to befor. 
Pox on his loyalty ! 
I hate to fee a brave bold fellow Sotted, 
Made four and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love; 
A driveling hero, fit for a romance, Dryden's Span, Friar. 


or Otay 


The potion 
Turns his brain and {tupifies his mind; _ 
The jotted moon-calf gapes. 
To Sot. v. n. To tipple to ttupidity. 
So'tT1sH. adj. [from /ot.] ’ 
1. Dull; ftupid ;fenfelefs ; infatuate; doltith. 
All’s but naught : 
Patience is forti/b, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and C'sopatra, 
Upon the report of his approach, more than half fell away 
and difperfed; the refidue, being more defpcrate or more fotti/h, 
did abide in the field, of whom many were flain. ~ Hayward. 
He gain’d a king 
Ahaz his /o:ti/b conqueror. Milton. 
*Tis /otti/h to offer at things that cannot be brought about. 
L’Eftrange. 
Swift. 


Dryden. 


How ignorant are fitti pretenders to aftrology. 
2. Dull with intemperance. 
Sor TISHLY. adv. [ from fottifo.}  Stupidly ; dully ; fenfe- 
lefsly. 

Northumberland /orti/bly mad with over great fortune, pro- 
cured the King by his letters patent under the great feal, to 
appoint the lady Jane to fucceed him in the inheritance of 
the crown. Hayward, 

Atheifm is impudent in pretending to philofophy, and fu- 
perftition /orti/bly ignorant in fancying that the knowledge of 
nature tends to irreligion. Glanvil'e. 

So fottifoly to lofe the pureft pleafures and comforts of this 
world, and forego the expectation of immortality in another ; 
and fo defperately to run the rifk of dwelling with everlafting 
burnings, plainly difcovers itfelf to be the moft pernicious 
folly and deplorable madnefs in the world. Bentley. 

SO'TTISHNESS. x. f. [from /etti/o.] Dullnefs; ftupidity ; ın- 
fenfibility. 

Few confider what a degree of Sottifonefs and confirmed ig- 
norance men may fin themfelves into. South’ s Sermons. 

No fober temperate perfon can look with any complacency 
upon the drunkennefs and /ctti/hne/s of his neighbour. South. 

The firft part of the text, the folly and forti; nef: of Atheifm, 
will come home to their cafe; fince they make fuch a noily 
pretence to wit and fagacity. Bentiey’s Sermons. 

So'VEREIGN. adj. [ fouverain, French; fovrano, Spanith.} 
I. Supreme in power ; having no fuperiour. 

As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our fupreme 
truth; fo prayer teftifieth that we acknowledge him our forve- 
reign good, Hlo:ker. 

You, my /overe'gn lady, 
Caufelefs have laid diferaces on my head. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 
None of us who now thy grace implore, 

But held the rank of fove-eign queen before, 

Till giddy.chance, whofe malice never bears 

That mortal blifs fhould laft for length of years, 

Caft us headlong from our bigh eftate. Dryden. 

Whether Efau, ther, were a vaflal to Jacob, and Jacob his 
Sovereign prince by birth right, I leave thercader to judge. Locke. 

2. Supremely efficacious. 

A memorial of their fidelity aad zeal, a fovercign preferva- 

tive of God’s people from the venomous infection of herefy. 
Hooker. 

The mof fovereten prefcription in Galen is but empirick ; 

and to this prefervative of no better report than a horfe drench. 
Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Love-wounded Protheus, 

My bofom, as a bed, 

Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal’d, 

And thus I fearch it with a /ou’reign kifs. Shake/peare. 

A water we call water of paradife, by that we do to ir, 


is made very /overeign for health. Bacon. 
Like the fcum ftarv’d men did draw 
From parboil’d thoes and boots, and all the reft 
Which were with any /overeign fatnefs bleft. Donne, 


Be cool, my friend, and hear my mvyfe difpenfe 
Some fovereign comforts drawn from common fenfe. 


Dryden, 
SOVEREIGN. n.f. Supreme lord. 
O, let my /overeign turn away his face, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shake/peare. 
By my fovereign, and his fate, I {wear, 
Renown’d for faith in peace, for force in war, 
Oft our alliance other lands defir’d. Dryden. 


So'VEREIGNLY. adv. [from Sovereign | 
higheft degree. ` : 
He was /overeignly lovely in himfelf. Bayle. 
So'VEREIGNTY. m. f. [ fouverainet?, French ] Supremacy ; high- 
eft place; fupreme power ; higheft degree of excellence. 
Give me pardon, 
That I, your vaffal, have employed and pain’d 
Your unknown [overeisnty. Shate/peare. 
„Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
I ake on his grace the fov’reiznty thereof. Shakifreare. 
To give laws unto a people, to inftitute magiftratcs and of- 
ficers over them; to punifh and pardon malefactors ; to have 
the 


Supremely; in the 


SOU 


the fole authority of making war and peace, are the true 


marks of fovereignty. Davies. 
A mighty hunter thence he fhall be ftil’d 
Before the Lord ; as in defpite of heav’n, 
Or from heav’n, claiming fecond fovre gnty. Milton. 


Nothing docs fo gratify a haughty humour, as this piece 
of ufurped fovereignty over our brethren. Govern. of the Tongue. 
ove’s own tree, ‘ 
That holds the woods in awful fov’reignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground ; 
High as his topmoft boughs to heav’n afcend, 


So low his roots to hell’s dominion tend. Dryden. 
I well forefee, whene’er thy fuit I grant, 

That | my much lov’d fov’reiguiy fhall want, 

And her new beauty may thy heart invade. Dryden. 


Let us above all things poflefs our fouls with awful appre- 
henfions of the majefty and /cvereignty of God. Rogers. 
Alexander’s Grecian colonies in the Indies were almoit ex- 
terminated by Sandrocogtus ; Seleucus recovered the /overeignty 
in fome degree, but was forced to abandon to him the coun- 
try along the Indus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
SouGH. n. J. [from fous, French.] A fubterraneous drain, 
Yet could not fuch mines, without great pains, and charges, 
if at all, be wrought; te dclfs would be fo flown with wa- 
ters, it being impoflible to make any addits or /oughs to drain 
them, that no gins or machincs could fuffice to lay and keep 
them dry. ; Ray oa the Creation. 
Another of like fort, was found in finking a /ough-pit at 
Haigh in Lancafhire. /Voodward. 
SouGHT. The preterite and participle paff. of fees. 
Tam fought of them that afked not for me: I am found of 
them that fought me not. Ija. lxv. 1. 
‘The works of the Lord are great, fought out of all them 
that have pleafure therein: Pal. cxi. 2. 
Sour. n. j. [yapel, Sax. fael, Dan. feal, INandick ; fl, Dutch.} 
1. The immaterial and immortal fpirit of man. 
When death was overcome, he opened heaven as well to 
the believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven till then was no recep- 


tacle to the jou's of either. Hoster. 
Fie, fic, unreverent tongue ! to call her bad, 
Whofe fov’reignty fo oft thou haft preferr’d 
With twenty thoufand foul-confirming oaths. . Shakefteare, 


Perhaps, for want of food, the fout may pine; 

But that were ftrange, fince all things bad and good ; 

Since all God’s creatures, mortal and diyine; 

Since God himfelf is ‘her eternal food. Davies. 

He reinembercd them of the promifes, feals and oaths, which 
by publick authority had pafied for concluding this marriage, 
that thefe being religious bonds betwixt God and their fouls, 
could not by any pelitick act of ftate be diffolved. Hayward. 

Eloquence the joul, fong charms the feufe. Milton. 

2. Vital principle. 

‘they fay this town is full of cozenage, 
Drug-working forcerers that change the mind; 
Scul-killing witches that deform the bady ; 
And many fuch like libertines of fin. 

Thou almoft mak’{t_ me waver in my faith, 
To hold «pinion with Pythagoras, 

That fouls -of animals infufe themfelves 

Into the trunks of men. Shakefp. Mderch. of Venice. 
‘Thou fun, of this great world both eye and foul. Milton. 
Join voices all ye living fous! ye birds, 

That finging up to heav’n. gate afcend, 

Bear on your wings, and inyour notes his praife. Milton. 

In common difcourfe and writing, we leave out the words 

vegetative, fenfitive, and rational ; and make the word joul 


Shake/peares 


ferve for all thefe principles. Watts. 
3. Spirit; eflence; quinteffen¢e ; principal part. 
He has the very /c4/ of bounty. Shakefpeare. 
Charity the foul of all the ref. Milton. 
4. Intcriour power. 
‘There is fome fcu? of zoodnefs in things evil, 
Would men obfervingly diftil it out. Shakefpeare. 


5. A familiar appellation expreffing the qualities of the mind. 
Three wenches where I ftoud, cry’d: 
« Alas, good foul!” Shake/peare’s Fulius Cafar. 
‘This is a poor mad feul; and fhe fays up and down the 
town, that her cldeft fon is like you. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 
_ The poor fu! fat finging by a fycamore tree, 
Sing alla green willow : 
Hcr hand on her bof m, her head on her knee. Shake/p. 
Unenlarged fouls are difgufted with the wonders of the mi- 
crof{cope, ailcovering animals which equal not a peppercorn. 


Watts. 
6, Human being. 
j he moral is the cafe of every foul ofus. L’Effrange. 
Keep the poor foul no longer in fufpente, 
Your change ts fuch as does not need defence. Dryden. 


Je is a republich 5 there are in it a hundred burgcois, and 


about a thoutand fous, Addifon’s Italy. 
My flate of health none care to learn; 
My life is here no /oul’s concern. Swift. 
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ze Adtive power. 
Earth, air and feas, through empty {pace would row}, 


And heav’n would fly before the driving foul. Dryden. 
8. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. 
g. Intelligent being in general. 
Every foul in heav’n fhall bend the knee. Milten. 


Sou'LED. adj. [from ful.) Furnifhed with mind. 
Griping, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, 

Wou'd’ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely /oul’d, 

Shou’d give the. prizes they had gain’d before. Dryden. 
Sou’Liess. adj. [from foul.} Mean; low; fpiritlefs. 

Slave, foulle/s villain, dog, O rarely bafe ! Shake/peare. 
Sov’tsHor. 2 je [uland fot. ] Something paid fora foul’s re- 

quiem among the Romanitts. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be paid, 
called pecunia fepulchralis & fymbolum anime, and a Saxon foul- 
jrot. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Sound. adj. [rund, Saxon ] 
1, Healthy ; hearty ; not morbid ; not difeafed; not hurt. 
I am fall’n out with my more headier will 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 

For the found man. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue’ is the 
clapper; for what his. heart thinks, his tongue fpeaks. Shak. 

He hath received him fafe and found. Luke xv. 27. 

We can preferve 
Unhurt our minds, and underftanding found. Milton. 
The king vifits all around, 
Comforts the fick, congratulates the fund; 
Honours the princely chiefs. 
But Capys, and the reft of founder mindy 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d, 

Or to the deep. Dryden. 

When a word, which originally fignifies any particular ob- 
ject, is attributed to feveral other objects, on account of fome 
evident reference or relation to the original idea, this is pe- 
culiarly called an analogical word; fo a found or healthy pulfe, 
a found digeftion, found fleep, are all fo called, with reference 
to a found and healthy conftitution; but if you fpeak of found 
doétrine, or found {peech, this is by way of refemblance to 
health, and the words are metaphorical. Weatts’s Logick. 

2. Right; not erroneous. 

Whom although to know be life, and joy to make mention 
of his name; yet our /cunde/? knowledge is to know that we 
know him not as indeed he is, neither can knew him: and 
our fafeft eloquence concerning him is filence. Hooker. 

Let my heart be found in thy ftatutes, that 1 be not afhamed. 

: Pfal. cxix. 80. 

The rules are found and ufeful, and may ferve your devo- 

tion. Wake. 
3. Stout; ftrong; lufty. 

The men are very flrong and able of body ; and therefore 
either give found ftrokes with their clubs wherewith they 
fight, or elfe fhoot ftrong fhots with their bows. Abbt. 

4. Valid; not failing. 
They referved their titles, tenures, and figniories whole 
and found to themfelves. Spenfer’s Ireland, 
5. Faft; hearty. It is applied to fleep. 
New wak’d from founde/? feep, 
Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fweat. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Sounp. adv. Soundly; heartily; completely faft. 
The meflenger approaching to him {pake, 
But his wafte words return’d to him in vain; 
So found he flept that nought might him awake. Fa. Queen. 
Sounn. n. f- [ fonde, French.) A fhallow fea, fuch as may be 
founded. 
The found of Denmark, where fhips pay toll. Camden. 
Wake, 

Behold I come, fent from the Stygian found, 

Asa dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 

T’ ingender with the night, and blaft the day. Ben. ‘Fobnfon. 

Him young Thoofa bore, the bright increafe 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the founds and feas. Pope. 
Sounn. n. fe [fonde, Fr.] A probe, aninftrument ufed by chi- 
rurgeons to feel what is out of reach of the fingers. 

The patient being laid on a table, pafs the found till it meet 

with fome refiftance. Sharp's Surgery. 
To SounD. v. a. 
1. To fearch with a plummet; to try depth. 
In this fecret there is a gulf, which while we live we ihal 
never found. Hoker. 
You are, Haftings, much too fhallow i = 
To found the bottom of the after-times. Shate/p. Hen. 1V. 


2. To try; toexamine. i 
Has he never before founded you in this bufinefs. Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Invites thefe lords, and thofe he meant to found. Dantel. 
I was in jeft, 
And by that offer meant to found your breaft. Dryden, 
I've founded my Numidians, man by man, 
And find ’em ripe for a revolt. Addifon’s Cato. 
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To Sounn. v.n. To try with the founding line. 
‘The fhipmen decmed that they drew near to fome coun- 
try and funded and found it near twenty fathoms. Ad?s xxvii. 
Beyond this we have no more a politive diftin’ notion of, 
infinite fpace than a mariner has of the depth of the fea, where 
having let down a large portion of his /ounding-line, he reaches 
no bottom. Locke. 
Sounn. n. f. The cuttle-fith. l Ainfworth. 
Sounn. n. f. [/on, French; Sonus, Latin.] 
1. Any thing audible; a noife ; that which is perceived by the ear. 
Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 
With horrid joxnd, though having little fenfe, 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marred the face of goodly poely, 
And made a monfter of their fantafy. Spenfer. 
Come, fifters, cheer we up his {prights, 
And flew the beft of our delights ; 
Pilcharm the air to give a found, 
White you perform your antick round. Shakef. Mucheth. 
Dah a ftone againft a ftone in the bottom of the water, 
and it maketh ind : fo along pole {truck upon gravel in 
the bottom of the water, maketh a found. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
The warkke found of trumpets loud. Milton. 
Whene’er he {poke his voice was heard around, 
Loud as a trumpet with a filver found Dryden. 
That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is called 
found; though, till it affect the perceptive part, it be nothing 
but motion. Locke. 
2. Mere empty nsife oppofed to meaning. 
He contented himfelf with doubtful and general terms, 
which might make no ill found in mens ears. Locke. 
Let us confider this propofition as to its meaning; for it is 


the fenfe and not found that muft be the principle. Locke. 
To Sounp. v.n. 
1. lo make a noife; to emit a noife. 
From you founded out the word of the Lord. 1 Thef. i. 8. 
Trumpet once more to found at general doom. Milton. 


That with one blaft through the whole houfe does bound, 
And firft taught {peaking- trumpets how to found. Dryden. 
Thither the filver founding lyres 


Shall call the fmiling loves and young defires. Pope. 
2. To exhibit by likenefs of found. 
Why do you ftart, and feem to fear 
Things that do found fo fair? Shakefpeare. 


They being told there was {mall hope of eafe 
To be expected to their evils from hence, 
Were willing at the firft to give an ear 
To any thing that funded liberty. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 
This relation founds rather like a chymical dream than a 
philofophical truth. Wilkins s Math. Magic. 
To Sounp. v.a. 
1. To caufe to make a noife; to play on. 
And many nymphs about them flocking round, 


And many tritons, which their horns did found. Spenfer. 
Michael bid fund 
Th’ archangel trumpet. Milton. 


Mifenus lay; none fo renown’d 
The warrior trumpet in the field to found; 
With breathing brafs to kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouze to dare their fate in honourable arms. Dryden. 
2. To betoken or dire&t by a found. 
Once Jove from Ida did both hofts furvey, 
And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray ; 
Here heav’n in vain that kind retreat fhould found, 


The louder cannon had the thunder drown’d. Walter. 
3. Tocelebrate by found. 
Sun, found his praife. Milton. 


SOUNDBOARD. 7. f. [ found and board.) Board which propa- 
gates the found in organs. 
Try it without any /oundboard along, only harpwife at one 
end of the ftring. Bacon’s Natural Hifiry. 
As in an organ, from one blaft of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the foundboard breathes. Milton. 


So'UNDING. adj. [from found.] Sonorous ; having a magni- 
ficent found. 


Obfolete words may then be revived, w 
or more fignificant than thofe in practice, 
So'unnLy. adv. [from found. } 
1. Healthily ; heartily. 
2. Luftily; ftoutly ; ftrongly. 
When Duncan is afleep, 
Whereto the rather fhall this hard day’s Journey 
Soundly invite him. — Shakefp. Macbeth. 
They did ply 
My feet and hands with cords, and to the mat 
With other halfers made me foundly fat. Chapman's Odyffey. 
Who had fo often in your aid 
So many ways been /oundly paid ; 


hen more founding 
Dryden. 


Came in at laft for better ends. Hudibras, 
Have no concern, 

Provided Punch, for there’s the jeft, 

Be feundly maul’d, and plague the reft. Swift. 
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Their nobility and gentry are one half ruined, banifhed, or 
converted: they all /oundly feel the fmart of the laft Frith 
war. Swift. 

3. Truly; rightly. 

The wifeft are always the readicft to acknowledge, that 
Joundly to judge of a law is the weighticlt thing which any mun 
can take upon him. Hooker. 

The doctrine of the church of England, expreffed in the 
thirty-nine articles, is fo foundly and orthodoxly fettled, as 
cannot be quceftioned without extreme danger to our re- 
ligion. Bacon, 

4. Faft; clofely. 
Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 

Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, j 

Where he flept foundly, void of evil thought. Fairy Queen. 

When the fucceffion of ideas ceafes, our perception of du- 
ration ceafes with it, which every one experiments whilft he 


fleeps foundly, Locke. 
Sou’NDNEsSsS. 2. f. [from /aund.] 
1. Health; heartinefs. 
I would J had that corporal foundnefi now, 
As when thy father and myfelf in friendfhip 
Firft tried our foldierfhip. Shake/peare, 


2. Truth; reétitude ; incorrupt ftate. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became fubjeét to the 
fway of time: other odds there was none amonzft them, faving 
only that fome fell fooner away, and fome later from the /oznd- 
nefs of belief. Footer. 

Lefly is mifled in his politicks; but he hath given proof of 
his /oundne/s in religion. Swift. 

3. Strength; folidity. 
This prefuppofed, it may ftand then very well with ftrength 
and foundne/s of reafon, even thus to anfwer. Hooker. 
Sour. n.f. [ /oupe, French.] Strong decoction of fefh for 
the table. 
Spongy morells in ftrong ragoufts are found, 

And in the foup the flimy fnail is drown’d. Gay's Trivia. 

Let the cook daub the back of the footman’s new livery, or, 
when he is going up with a dith of /aup, let her follow him 
foftly with a ladle-full. Swift. 

SOUR. n. f. [rup, punz, Saxon; Jur, Welth.] 
I. Acid; auftere; pungent on the palate with aftringency, as 
vinegar, or unripe fruit. 

All four things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. 

Their drink is fur. 

But let the bounds of licences be fix’d, 

Not things of difagrecing natures mix’d, 

Not fweet with four, nor birds with ferpents join'd. Dryden. 

2. Harfh of temper; crabbed; peevifh; morofe; {evere. 
He was a fcholar, 

Lofty and four to them that lov’d him not. Shakef. H VIII. 

A man of pleafant and popular converfation, rather free than 
Jeur and referved. — Wotton’s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

Tiberius, otherwife a very jour man, would punctually per- 


Bacon. 


Hof. iv. 18. 


form this rite unto others, and expect the fame. Lrown, 

He faid a four thing to Laura the other day. Tatler. 
Sullen and four, with difcontented mien 

Jocafta frown’d. Pope. 


3. Afflictive ; painful. 
Let me embrace thefe four adverfities ; 
For wife men fay it is the wifeft courfe. Shakefp. H. VI. 
4. Expreffing difcontent. 
The lord treafurer often looked on me with a four counte- 
nance. Gulliver's Travels. 
Sour. x. f. [from the adjective.] Acid fubftance. 
A thoufand fours to temper with one fweet, 
To make it feem more dear and dainty. 
To Sour. v.a. 
1. To make acid, 
His angelick nature had none of that carnal leven which 
ferments to the fouring of ours. Decay of Piety, 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the new made man i 
His kingdom o’er his kindred world be an; 
Till knowledge mifapply’d, mifunderftood, 
And pride of empire, Jour'd his balmy blood. 
One paffion, with a different turn, 
Makes wit inflame or anger burn: 
So the fun’s heat, with diff’rent pow’rs, 
Ripens the grape, the liquor fours. 
2. To make harfh. 
Tufts of grafs four land. 
3- To make uneafy; to make lefs pleafing 
Hail, great king ! 
To faur your happinefs, I muft report 
The queen is dead. 
_ He brought envy, malice, and ambition in 
Joured to him the {weetncfs of the place, 
4. To make difcontented. 
Not my own difgrace 


Hath ever made me four my patient cheek, 


Or bend one wrinkle on my fovereign’s face. Shakepeare. 
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Spenfer. 


Dryden. 
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Mortimers Hu:bandry. 


Shakef. Cymbeline. 
to Paradife, which 
Dryden, 
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Three crabbed mouths had /our'd themfelves to death, 
Ere I could make thce open thy white hand. Shake peure. 
To Sour. v.n. 
1. T'o become acid. 
Affes milk, when it fours in the ftomach, and whey, turned 
four, will purge ftrongly. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. To grow peevifh or crabbed. 
They kecp out melancholy from the virtuous, and hinder 
the hatred of vice from /ourimg into feverity. Addifin. 
If I turn my eyes from them, or feem difpicafed, they /cur 
upon it. Spectator. 
Source. n. f. [ ource, French. ] 
1. Spring; fountain; head. 
i Kings that rule 
Behind the hidden fources of the Nile. 
2. Original; firft courfe. 
‘This fecond /ource of men, while yet but few, 

With fome regard to what is juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 

‘Ihis is the true furce and original of this mifchief. Scuth. 

Of himfelf is none; 

But that eternal Infinite, and One, 

Who never did begin, who ne’er can end, 

On him all beings, as their fource, depend. 

3. Firlt producer. 
Famous Grecce, 
That ource of art and cultivated thought, 
Which they to Rome, and Romans hither brought. Waller. 
Sv’urisu. adj. (froin j ur.) Somewhat four. 
By diftillation we obtain a /owi/b fpirit, which will diffolve 
coral, Boyle, 
So’uRLy. adv. [from /our.] 
1. Wath acidity. 
2. With acrimony. 
‘The ftern Athenian prince 

Then jour’y fmil’d. 

So’urness. x. f. [from four.] 
I. Acidity; aufterenefs cf tafte. 

Sourne/s confilteth in fome groffnefs of the body, and incor- 
poration doth make the mixture of the body more equal, 
which induceth a milder tafte. Bacon's Natural Hi/ftory. 

P th’ Spring, like youth, it yields an acid tafte; 

But Summer doth, like age, the /ournc/s watte. 

He knew 

For fruit the grafted pear-tree to difpofe, 

And tame to plumbs the /ourne/s of the floes. Dryd. Virgil. 

Of acid or four one has a notion from tafte, fourne/s bein 
one of thole fimple ideas which one cannot defcribe. Aréuthn. 

Has life no fourne/s, drawn fo near its end? Pope. 
2. Afperity; harfhnefs of temper. 

Pelagius carped at the curious neatnefs of mens apparel in 
thofe days, and, through the /curne/s of his difpofition, {poke 
fomewhat too hardly thereof. Hooker. 

Fle was never thought to be of that fuperftitious /ourne/s, 
which fome men pretend to in religion. King Charles. 

Her religion is equally free from the weaknefs of fuperfti- 
tion and the furne/s of enthufiaim: it is not of an uncom- 
fortable melancholy nature. Addifin's Freeholder. 

So’ursor. n. /. [guanabanus, Latin.] Cuftard-apple. 

It grows in feveral parts of the Spanifh Weft-Indies, where 

it is Cultivated for its fruits. Miller. 
Sous. n.f. [ /ol, French.} A fmall denomination of money, 
Souse. n. /. [ fout, falt, Dutch.] 
1. Pickle made of falt. 
2. Any thing kept parboiled in falt-pickle. 
And he that can rear up a pig in his houfe, 
Hath cheaper his bacon, and fweeter his /auje. 
All-faints, do lay for pork and foufe, 
For fprats and fpurlings for your houle. 
To Souse. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To parboil, and ftecp in pickle. 
Oy:, though it ftink, they drop by drop impart ; 
But foue the cabbage with a bounteous heart. 
2. To throw into water. A ludicrous fenfe. 
They /cufed me into the Thames with as little remorfe as 


Addifin's Cato. 


Dryden. 


Dryden’s Knight's Tale. 


Denham. 


Tuffer. 
Tuffer. 


Pope. 


they drown blind puppies. Shake/peare. 
Who thofe were that run away, 
And yet gave out th’ had won the day; 
Althcugh the rabble fcu’ d them for't, 
(Ver head and ears in mud and dirt. Puter. 


I hey oufed me over head and ears in. water when a boy, 
fo that I am now one of the molt cafe-hardened of the Iron- 
fides. Addifon’s Guardian. 

To Souse. v.n. [OF this word I know not the original.] To 
fall as a bird on its prey. 
‘Thus on fome filver fwan, or tim’rous hare, 

Jove’s bird comes foujing down from upper air; 

Her crooked tallons trufs the fearful prey, 

Then out cf fight the foars. Dryden’s Æn. 

Joves bird will /au/e upon the tim’rous hare, 

And tender kids with his fharp talons tear. 

To Sous. v.a. 
itrikes his prey. 


js ' Arp t Dryden, jun. 
lo {trike with fudden violence, as a bird 


3 
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‘The gallant monarch is inarms; 

And like an eagle o'er his airy tow’rs, 

To jeufe annoyance that comes near his neft, Shakepeare. 
Souse. adv. With fudden violence. A low word. 
SOUTERRAIN. 1. f. [ fonterrain, French.] A grotto or cavern 

in the ground. Not Englifh. 

Defences againft extremities of heat, as fhade, grottocs, 

or fouterrains, arc neccflary prefervatives of health. Arbuthnot. 
SOUTH. n.f. [ sud, Saxon; Juyd, Dutch; fud, French.J 
1. The part where the fun is to us at noon. 

Taft and Weil have no certain points of heaven, but North 

and South are fixed ; and feldom the far fouthern people have 


invaded the northern, but contrariwife. Bacon. 
2. The fouthern regions of the globe. 
The queen of the South, Bille. 
From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter, from the South to bring 
Solftitial Summier’s heat. Maion. 


3. The wind that blows from the South. 
All the contagion of the South light on you, 
You fhames of Kome, you! Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
The Northi-eaft fpends its rage, and now 
Th’ effufive Scuth warms the wide air. Thomion’s Spring. 
SouTH. adj. [from the noun.] Southern; meridional. 
One inch of delay more is a fout fea off difcovery. Shakef. 
How thy garments are warm, when he quicteth the earth 
by the fouth wind. Feb XXXVI 17. 
Mean while the fouth wind.rofe, and with black wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. Mitton, 
SouTH. adv. 
1. Towards the South. 
His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. 
2. From the South. 
Such fruits as you appoint for long kecpine, gather ir a fair 
and dry day, and when the wind bloweth not jewt..  Aacen. 
So’uTHING. adj. [from the noun.] -Going towards the South. 
I will conduct thee on thy way, 


Shak. R. ill. 


When next the /outhing fun inflames the day. Lijden. 
Not far from hence, if I obferv’d aright 

The f'uthing of the ftars and polar ligat, 

Sicilia lies. Drya.n's Ain. 


SouTHEA’sT. n. f. [South and Eaf.] The point between the 
Ealt and South ; the point of Winter funrife. _ 

The planting of trees Warm upon a wall againft the South, 
or Southea/? fun, doth haften their ripening; and the Scuthea/t 
is found better than the Southweft. racon. 

The three feas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the Soutlea/?, 
the Ionian towards the South, and the Adriatick on the North- 
eaft fide, were commanded by three different nations. Arbuth. 

So'UTHERLY. adj. [from Scuth. ] 

1. Belonging to any of the points denominated fiom the South ; 
not abfolutely fouthern. 

2. Lying towards the South, 

Unto fuch as live under the Pole that is only north which is 
above them, that is only /outherly which is below them. Brown. 

Two other country bills give us a view of the moft eaflerly, 
wefterly, and feutherly parts of England. Graunt. 

3. Coming from about the South. 
Tam but mad north, northweft : when the wind is /outhcrl;, 
I know a hawk from a handfaw. Shake}. Edamiet. 
So'UTHERN. adj. [pudenne, Saxon; from South. } 
1. Belonging to the South; meridional. 
Why mourn I not for thee, 
And with the fouthern clouds contend in tears? Shak. H.VI. 
2. Lying towards the South. 
3. Coming from the South. . 

Mens bodies are heavier when fouthern winds blow than 

when northern. Bacon’s Natural Hiftcry. 
Frowning Aufter fecks the ftuthern {phere, 

And rots with endlefs rain th’ unwholfome year. Dryden. 

So’U THERNWooD. n.f. [yu%Scpnpudu, Saxon ; abrotanun, Lat ] 

This plant agrecs in moft parts with the wormwood, from 

which it is not eafy to feparate it. Miller 
So'UTHMOST. adj. [from South.) Fartheft toward the South. 
Next Chemos, th’ obfcene dread of Moab’s fons, 
From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 
Of fouthmoft Abarim. 
So’uTHSAY. n. f. [Properly focth/ay.] Prediction. 
All thofe were idle thoughts and fantufies, 

Devices, dreams, opinions unfound, 

Shews, vifions, /outh/fays, and prophecies, 

And all that feigned is, as leafings, tales, and lies. Fa. Qu. 

To So'uTHSAyY. v. n. [Sce SooTHsAy ] To predict. 

Young men, hovering between hope and fear, might eafily 

he carried into the fuperttition of fouth/aying by names. Camden. 
SouTusay/eR. n. f. [Properly footh/ayer. See SOOTHSAYER. } 


A predicter. 
So’urHwarp. adv. [from Scuth.] Towards the South. 


Countries are more fruitful to the /owthward than in the 
northern parts. Raleigh's [Hiftery of the World. 
A prifoner in a room twenty foot fquare, is at liberty to 
walk twenty foot fewthward, but net northward. A 
very 


Milton. 


SO W 


Every life, from the dreary months, 
_ Flies centcious fouthward. _— Thomfan’s Winter. 
Souruwe’st. n. f [South and Wyl.) Point between the South 
and Weft; Winter fun-fet. 
Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the South- 
wef. Aas xxvii. 12. 
The planting of trees warm upon a wall againft the South, 
or Southeaft fun, doth haften their coming on and ripening ; 
and the Southeatt is found to be better than the Southwe/?, tho’ 
the S-uthve/f he the hotter coaft. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 
SOUFENAXCE. n.f. [French.] Remembrance; memory. 
A French word which with many more is now happily difufed. 
If thou wilt renounce thy mifcreance, 
Life will J grant thee for thy valiance, 
Aud all thy wrongs will wipe out of my /auvenance. Spenf. 5 
Gave wond’rous great countenance to the knight, 
That of his way he had no fouvenance, 
Nor care of vow’d revenge. 
Sow. n.f. [yugn, Saxon; foey, fouwe, Dutch ] 
1. A female pig; the female of a’ boar. 
Boars have great fangs, fows much Icfs. Bacons Nat. Fifi. 
A few beneath an oak fhall lye along, 


Spenfer. 


And white herfelf, and white her thirty young. Dryden. 
For which they fcorn and hate them worfe 
‘Than dogs and cats do fow welders. Hudibras. 


The fow gelder’s horn has fomething mufical in it, but this 
is feldom heard. Addijon’s Spectator. 
2. Perhaps from fow might come fwine, ypina, Saxon. 
And was't thou fain 
To hovel thee with /wine, and rogues forlorn, 


In fhort and mufty itraw ? Shakefp. King Lear, 
3. An oblong mafs of lead. Ainfworth, 
a. An infcét; a millepede. Ainfworth. 


So’WBREAD. 2. f. (cyclamen, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a thick round flefhy root: the flowers arife fingly 
upon pedicles from the root, which confift of one leaf, divided 
into five or fix fegments, which are reflexed almoft to the bot- 
tom, where they are divided: the pointal of the flower be- 
comes around membranaceous fruit, which contains roundifh 
feeds. Miler. 

To SOW. v. n. [ faian, Gothick; papan, Saxon; /aeyen, 
Dutch.) ‘To fcatter feed in order to a harveft. 

The one belongeth unto them that feek, the other unto them 
that have found happinefs : they that pray do but yet fow, they 
that give thanks declare they have reaped. Hooker. 

The vintage fhall reach unto the /ow/ng time. Lev. xxvi. 5. 

They that /ow in tears, fhall reap in joy. Pf. cxxvi. 5. 

He that foweth to his flefh, fhall reap corruption; but he 
that /oweth to the fpirit, fhall reap life everlafting. Gal. vi. 8. 

Sow to yourfelves in righteoufnefs, and reap in mercy. Hoj. 

To Sow. v.a. part. pafl. jown. 
‘x. To fcatter in the ground in order to growth; to propagate by 
feed. 
Like was not to be found, 

Save in that foil where all good things did grow, 

And freely {prung out of the fruitful ground 

As incorrupted nature did them fw. Fairy Quen, 

From Ireland come I with my ftrength, 

And reap the harveft which that rafcal /cw'd. Shakef. H. VI. 

I jew my law in you, and it fhall bring fruit in you. 2 E/dr. 

Many plants, which grow in the hotter countries, being fet 
in the colder, will, being fown of feeds late in the Spring, 
come up and abide moft part of the Summer. Bacon. 

‘The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capable of great 
improvement ; and it is the worft hufbandry in the world to 

jów it with trifles or impertinencies. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
When to turn 
The fruitful foil, and when to fow the corn, 
. Ifing, Mecænas. Dryd.n’s Georg. 
The proud mother views her precious brood, 
And happier branches, which fhe never foww'd, 
2. To {pread; to propagate. 

Frowardnefs is in his heart : he devifeth mifchict continual- 

ly, eee difcord. Prov. vi. 14. 
o Jow a jangling noife of words unknown. Milton. 
Since then they ftand fecur'd by being join’d: 

It were worthy a king's head, to few divifion, 
And feeds of jealoufy, to loofe thofe bonds. Rowe. 

Born to afflict my Marcia’s family, 
And fjw diffention in the hearts of brothers. Addi/. Cato. 
3. To impregnate or ftock with feed. 
He fhall give the rain of thy feed, that thou fhalt pw the 
ground withal. If, xxx, 23. 
4. To befprinkie. 
He fow’d with ftars the heav'n thick as a field. Milton. 
Morn new /ow’d the earth with orient pearl. Ailton. 
To Sow. v.a. For few. 
Some tree, whofe broad fmooth leaves together pwd, 


Dryden, 


And girded on, may cover round, Milton, 
To Sowce. v.a. To throw into the water. See Souse. 
tte fowced me up to the middle in the pond, L’Ejirange. 


SPA 


So'wER. 2. f. [from pw.] 
r. He that fprinkles the feed. 

A fower went forth to fow. _ 

It is thrown round, as g:ain by a fkilful (er. 
2. A fcatterer. 

‘Terming Paul and his dectrine a forwer of words, a very bab- 
bler or trifler. Hakewi:l on Providence. 

3. A breedet ; a promoter. f 

They are orers of fuits, which make the court fwell, and 

the country pine. Bacon. 
So/wins. n f. Flummery, fomewhat fout’d and made of oatmeal, 

Thefe fowins, that is, flummery, being blended together, 

produce good yeatt. Afortimer's Husbandry: 

See where Norah with the /o7eins comes Suit. 

To Sowt. v. a. [from fw, as hogs are pulled by dogs, Skinner 5 
from fo'e, a ftrap, a rein, Aevnet.] ‘To pull by tie ears. 

He'll go and few! the porter of Rome-gates by th’ cars. Sak. 

Sown. ‘The participle of fiw. It is barbaroufly ufed by Swift 
for fewed. . 

An hundred and fifty of their beds, fow together, made up 

the breadth and length. Guliver: 
SOWTHISTLE. 7. f. A weed. 

Sowthiftles though coneys cat, yet flicep and cattle will net 
touch; the milk of which rubbed on warts weareth them 
away, which fheweth it is currofive. Bacon. 

Spaap. n.f. A kind of mineral. 

Englifh talc, of which the coarfer fort is called plaifter or 

parget; the finer; /paad, earth flix, or falamander’s hair. 
Wocdward’s Met. Poff: 


Afat xiii. 2. 


d Dernum, 


Space. n, f. [ /patium, Latin.] 
1. Room; local extenfion. 
Space is the relation of diftance between any two bodies or 
points. Locke: 
Oh, undiftinguifh’d pace of woman’s wit! 
A plot upon her virtuous hufband’s life, 
And the exchange my brother. Shak. King Lear. 
This which yields or fills all pace. Miiton. 

Pure /pace is capable neither of refiftance nor motion. Locke. 

Space and motion can never be actually infinite: they have 
a power only and a capacity of being increafcd without end ; 
fo that no /pace can be affigned fo vaft, but {till a larger may 
be imagined ; no motion fo fwift or languid, but a greater ve- 
locity or flownefs may flill be conceived. Bentley. 

2. Any quantity of place. 
I would not be the villain that thou think’ft 

For the whole /pace that’s in the tyrant’s graip, 

And the rich Ealt to boot. Shaief. Macbeth. 

There was but two ways to efcape; the onc through the 
woods about ten miles /pace to Walpo. Knolls. 

In fuch a great ruin, where the fragments are great and 
hard, it is not poble they fhould be fo adjufted in their fal}, 
but that they would lie hollow, and many-unfillcd /paces would 
be intercepted amongft them. Burnet. 

Meafuring firft with careful eyes 
The /pace his {pear could reach, aloud he cries. 
3- Quantity of time. 
Nine times the /pace that meafures day and night 

To mortal men, he with his hotrid crew 

Lay vanquith’d, rolling in the fiery gulph, 

Confounded, though immortal. Milton. 

In a lever the motion can be continued only for fo fhort a 
fpace, as may be anfwerable to that little diftance betwixt the 
fulciment and the weight. Wilkins s Math. Mag. 

God may defer his judgments for a time, and give a people 
a longer /pace of repentance: he may ftay ’till the iniquities of 
a nation be full ; but fooner or later they have realon to expeét 
his vengeance. Tiliotjon’s Sermons. 

The lives of great men cannot be writ with any tolerable 
degree of elegance or exactnefs, within a fhort /pace after their 
deceafe. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

4. A finall time; a while. 
Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 

Both yield, to ftay your deadly ftrife a /pace. 

Compaffion quell'd 
His beft of man, and gave him up to tears 
A /pace, ’till firmer thoughts reftrain’d excefs. Ailton: 
SPA'CIOUS. adj. [fpacieux, Fr. fpatisfus, Latin. ] Wide; 
extenfive ; roomy; not narrow. 

The former buildings, which were but mean, contented 
them not: /pactous and ample churches they erected through- 
out every city. 

Convey your pleafures in a /pacious plenty ; 

And yet feem cold. 

Merab with /pacious beauty fills the fight, 

But too much awe chaftis’d the beld delight. 

Like an Englifh genral will | dic, ~ 

And all the ocean make my /pacious grave: 

Women and cowards on the land may lie; 

- , The fea’s a tomb that’s proper for the brave. Dryden. 

SPA CIOUSNESS. 7. J. [from /pacious.] Roominefs; wide ex- 
tenfion. 


Dryden, 


Fairy Queen, 


Hooker. 
Shakef. 


Cow ey. 


Se A'DDLE. 


SPA 


Spa’ppits n. /. [Diminutive of fpade.] A little fpade. 
Others deftroy moles with a /paddie, waiting in the morn- 
imgs and evenings for them. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
SPADE. aa [ypao, Saxon ; Jpade, Iflandick and Dutch.] 
1. The inttrument of digging. 
Take the wir of the eerth new turned up, by digging with 
the /pade, or ftanding by hin that diggeth. Bacon. 
Many learned men afirm, that fome ifthmes have been eat 


through by the fea, and others cut by the /pude. Brown. 
His next advance was to the foldier’s trade, 
Where if he did not nimbly ply the /pade, 
His furly officer ne'er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
Here nature never diff’rence made 
Netween the fceptre and the /pade. Swift. 
2. A deer three years old. Ainfworth. 


3. A fuit of ‘cards. 
Spa’DICEOUS. adj. [ /padiceus, Latin.) 

Of thofe five Scaliger beheld, though one was /padiceous, or 
of a light red, and two inclining to red, yet was there not 
any of this complexion among them. Brown’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

SPADILLE. n. f. [ fpadille, or efpadilie, French.} ‘Lhe ace of 
fpades at ombre. 

Spacy’rick. adj. [ /pagyricus, Lat. A word coined by Para- 
celfus from foahe’, a {earcher, Teutonick.] Chymical. 

Spa‘cyrist. af Achymift. 

‘This change is fo unexampled, that though among the more 
curious /pagyri/is it be very well known, yet many naturalifts 


cannot eafily believe it. Boyle. 
Spake. ‘The old preterite of /peak. 
So /pake the archangel Michael, then paus’d. Milton. 
SPALL. n.f- [efpauie, French.] Shoulder. Out of ufe. 
Their mighty ftrokes their haberions difmay’d, 
And naked made each others manly /palles. Fairfax. 


Spat, or Spelt. n.f. A white, fcaly, fhining flone, frequently 
ufed to promote the fufion of metals. Pailey. 

SPAN. n. f. [ypan, pponne, Saxon; /panna, Ital. fpan, Dutch.) 

1. The fpace from the end of the thumb to the end of the little 
finger extended. 

A foot, the length of it, is a fixth part of the ftatute; a 
fpan, one cight; a palm, or hand’s breadth, one twenty-fourth ; 
a thumb’s breadth, or inch, one feventy-fecond; and a fore- 
finger’s breadth one ninety-fixth. Holder on Time. 

Will you with counters fum 

The vaft proportion of his infinite? 

And buckle in a wafte moft fathomlefs, 

With /pans and inches fo diminutive 

As fears and reafons? Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

Sum how brief the life of man 

Runs his crring pilgrimage, 

That the ftretching of a pan 

Ruck!es in his fum of age. Shakefpeare. 

When I removed the one, although but at the diftance of 
a /pan, the other would ftand like Hercules’s pillar. Brown. 

2. Any fhort duration. 
You have fcarce time 
To fleal from fpiritual leifure a brief /pan, 
To keep your earthly audit. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
‘The virgin’s part, the mother and the wife, 


So well fe aGed in this /pan of life. Weaker. 
Then confcience, unreftrain’d by fears, began 
To ftrerch her limits, and extend the /pan. Dryden. 
Life’s but a jan, I'll ev'ry inch enjoy. Farqhuar. 
To SPAN. v.a. 
1. To meafure by the hand extended. 
Ott on the well-known fpot I fix my eyes, 
And fran the diftance that between us lies. Tickell. 


2. To meafure. 
My furveyor is falfe; the o'er great cardinal 
Hath fhew’d him gold; my life is fpann’d already. Shake/p. 
This foul doth /pan the world, and hang content 
From cither pole unto the centre; 
Where in each room of the well-furnifh'd tent 


He lies warm, and without adventure. Herbert. 
Harry, whote tuneful and well-meafur'd fong 

Firft taught our Englith mufick how to /pan 

Words with juft note and accent, not to fcan 

With Midas’ ears, counting fhort and long. Milton. 


ran. ‘The preterite of /pin. See SPIN. 
Together furioufly they ran, 

That to the ground came horfe and man ; 

The blood out of their helmets pan, 

So fharp were their encounters. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Spa'NcounTE R. Du. fe [from fpan, counter and farthing.) A 
SPA‘NFARTHING, $ play at which money is thrown within a 

fpan or mark, 

_ Tell the king, that for his father’s fake, Henry V. in whofe 
time boys went to /pancounter for French crowns, Iam content 
he fliall reign, Shakefpcare’s Henry VI. 

Boys thall not play 

At fpancounter or blowpoint, but fhall pay 


‘Toll to fume courticr, Donne. 


Sy PAS 


His chicf folace is to feal down, and play at /panfurthing 

with the page. Swift. 

SranG. n. j. [ fpange, Dutch.] This word fecms to have fig- 
nifed a cluller of fhining bodies. 

The colours that thew beft by candlelight are white, carna- 
tion, and a kind of fea-water green; and ouches or pangs, 
as they are of no grcat cofl, fo they arc of moft glory. Lacon, 

SPA'NGLE. n.f. [ /pange, German, a buckle, a locket : whence 
cher {pangen, ear-rings. ] 
1. A {mall plate or bofs of fhining metal. 
2. Any thing fparkling and fhining. 
As hoary froft with /pangles doth attire 
The mofly branches of an oak half dead. 
‘Thus ina ftarry night fond children cry 

For the rich /pangles that adorn the fky. Wa'ler. 

The twinkling /pangles, the ornaments of the upper world, 
lofe their beauty and magnificence: vulgar fpectators fee them 
but as a confufed huddle of petty illuminants. Gianvid. 

That now the dew with /pangies deck’d tie ground, 

A fweeter fpot of earth was never found. Dryden. 

To Spa’nGLE. v.a. [from the noun.] To befprinkle with 
fpangles or fhining bodies. 

They never meet in grove or green, . 

By fountain clear, or fpangled ftarlight fheen. Shake/peare. 
What ftars do /pang/e heaven with fuch beauty, 

As thofe two eyes become that heavenly face. Shatef eare. 
Unpin that /pangled breattplate which you wear, 

That th’ eyes of bufy fools may be ftopt there. 

Four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus; all their fhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 


Of Argus. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Fairy Queen, 


Denne. 


Then appear’d 
Spangling the hemifphere, then firft adorn’d 
Ailton. 


With the bright luminaries, that fct and rofe. 
The fpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial fxy, 
And /pangl’d heav`ns, a fhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. Addifon’s Spefatcr. 


Spa’/NiEL. n. f. [hifpantclus, Latin; efpagncu’, French.] 
1. A dog ufed for {ports in the field, remarkoble for fagacity and 
obedience. 

Divers days I followed his fteps ’till I found him, having 
newly met with an excellent /paniel belonging to his dead 
companion. Sidney. 

There are arts fo reclaim the wildeft men, as there are to 
make /paniels fetch and carry: chide’em often, and feed ’em 
f{eldom. Dryden's Spani/b Fryar. 

2. A low, mean, fncaking fellow; a courtier; a dedicator; a 
penfioner ; adependant; a placeman. 
I mean {weet words, 

Low crooked curtefies, and bafe /paniel fawning. Shake/p. 

Į am your /panie/; and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me I will fawn on you. — Shake/peare. 

To SPAa'NIEL. v. n. [from the noun] To fawn on; to play 
the fpaniel. 
The hearts 

That /panicl'd me at heels, to whom I gave 

Their wifhes, do difcandy and melt their fweets 

On blofloming Czfar. Shakefpeare. 

SPANISH Broom n. f. [ genifla juncea, Lat.] A plant fo called, 
as being a native of Spain: it hath pliant branches, leaves placed 
alternately, flowers of the pea-bloom kind, fucceeded by 

„_ fmooth pods, containing feveral kidney-fhaped feeds in each. 

“Miller. 

SpANisH Nut. n.f. [fjyrinchium, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flower refembling the iris, from whence it differs 
in having a double root, one lying over another, after the 


fame manner as thofe of crocus and gladiolus. AdZi/r. 
Spa/NKER. n. f- A fmall coin. 
Your cure too cofts you but a /panker. Denham. 


SPA'’NNER. n. f- The lock of a fufee or carabine. Baile. 

My prince’s court is now full of nothing but buff-coats, 

Jpanners, and mufket-refts. aes 
Spar. n. f. 
1. Marcafite. 

Spar is a mixed body, confifting of cryftal incorporated 
fometimes with /ac lung, and fometimes with other mineral, 
ftony, earthy, or metallick matter. Woodward. 

Some ftones, as /par of lead, diffolved in proper men- 
ftruums, become falts. Newton's Opt. 

2. [Sparre, Dutch.] A {mall beam; the bar of a gate. 
To Spar. v.n. ‘To fight with prelufive ftrokes. 
To Spar. v.a. [ypanpan, Saxon; /perren, German} Te 
fhut; to clofe; to bar. 
And if he chance come when I am abroad, 

Sparre the yate faft for fear of fraud - 

Ne for all his worft, nor for his beft, 

Open the door at his requeft. 

Six gates i’ th’ city with mafly ftaplcs, 

And correfponfive and fulfilling bolts, 

Spar up the fons of ‘Troy. 


S fenfer's Paf: rals. 


N hakefpcare. 
Yet 


SPA 
Yet for the vode thereat haif agil 
And Kiddie the dvor /parred after her taft. i 
PA'RAĽLE. 7. j. [rpannan, Saxon, to falien.) Small nails. 
Spa/raprap. n f [In pharmacy.] A cerecloath, ; 
With application of the common jparaurap for iMues, this 
ulcer was by a fontanc] kept open. Wifeman’s Sursery. 
To SPARE. v.a. [ypanan, Saxon; /paeren, Dutch; efparyney 
French. } 
1. To ufe frugally ; not to wafte; not to confume.- 
Thou thy father’s thunder didft not jpare. Milton 
2. To have unemploycd; to fave from any particular ule. 
All the time he could /pare from tie necellary ezres of his 
weighty charge he beftowed on prayer, and ferving of God: 
he oftentimes fpent the night aloue in ehurch-praying, his 


head-picce, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him. Knoles. 
He had no bread to /pare. L’Eftrange. 


Only the foolifh virgins entertained this foolifh conceit, that 
there might be an overplus of grace fufficient to fupply thcir 
want; but the wife knew not of any that they had to /faré, 
but fuppofed all that they had little enough. Tilletfon. 

Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and every one 
who can /pare a fhilling fhall be a fubfcriber. Swift. 

3- To do without; to lofe willingly. 
I could have better fpar’d a better man. Shak. Hen. IV. 
For his mind, | do not care, 
That’s a toy that I could /pare ; 
Let his title be but great, 


His clothes rich, and band fit neat. Ben. F.bnfon. 
Senfe of pleafure we may well 

Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine ; 

But pain is perfect mifery. Milton. 


Now fhe might /pare the ocean, and oppofe 
Your conduét to the fierceft of her foes. 
The fair bleffing we vouchfafe to fend; 
Nor can we /pare you long, tho’ often we may lend. Dryd. 
4. To omit; to forbear. 


Waler. 


We might have /par’d our coming. Ailton, 
Be pieas’d your politicks to /pare ; 
Tm old enough, and can mylelf take care. Dryden. 


$+ To ufe tenderly; to forbear; to treat with pity; not to 
afflict ; not to dcitroy; to ufe with mercy. 
Spare us; good Lord. Common Prayer. 
Who will fet the difcipline of wifdom over mine heart, 
that they /pare me not for my ignorances ? Ecclus xxiii. 2. 
Doth not each look a flath of lightning feei ! 
Which /pares the body’s fheath, but melts the fteel. Cleavel. 
Dim fadnefs did not /pare 
Celeftial vifaces, 
Lefs pleafure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in reftoring fuch as are undone: 
Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 
But man alone can whom he conquers pare. 
Spare me one hour! O /pare me but a moment. 
6. To grant; to allow; to indulge. 
Set me in the rcmotett place, 
That Neptune's frozen arms embrace; 
Where angry Jove did never /pare 
One breath of kind and temperate air. 
7- To forbear to inflict or impofe. 
Spare my remembrance; ’twas a guilty day; 
And ftill the blufh hangs here. Dryd. All for Live. 
O fpare this great, this good, this aged king, 
And /pare your foul the crime ! Dryden’ s Spanish Fryar. 
Spare my fizht the pain 
Of feeing what a world of tears it cofts you, 
To Spare. v.n. 
I. To live frugally; to be parcimonious; tobe not liberal. 
¿H has wherewithal: in him 
Sparinz would fhow a worfe fin than ill dogtrine. Shakefp, 
Thofe wants, which they rather feared than felt, would 
well enough be overcome by /paving and patience. Knolies. 
Our labours tate and carly every morning, 
Midft Winter frofts, then clad and fed with paring, 
Rife to our toils. Otway. 
God has not been fo paring to men to make them barely 
two-legged creatures, and lett it to Ariftotle to make them 
rational. Locke. 
When they difcover the paffionate defire of fame in the am- 
bitious man, they become /paring and faving in theircommen- 
dations ; they envy him the fatisfaction of an applaufe. Addi 
Now a refervoir to keep and frare, e 


Atilton. 


Waller. 


Irene. 


Refcommon. 


Dryden, 


The next a fountain {pouting through his heir, Pope. 
No ftutute in his favour fays 

How free or trugal I fhall pafs my days ; 

Who at foime times fpend, at others /pare, 

Divided between carcicfnels and care, Pope. 


2. To forbear; to be fcrupulous. 
His fuldiers pared not to fay that they fliould be unkindly 
dealt with, if they were defrauded of the {poil. Knolles. 
In thete relations, although he be more paring, his prede- 
Ceflors were very numerous. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To pluck und cat my fill l fpar’ad not. Milton, 


Shenjer. 


4. Not with great frequency. 


SPA 


3: To ufe metey; to forgive; to be tendef; 
‘Their king, out of a princely fecling, was /paring and cobi= 
paffionate towards his fubjects. ‘ Parn 
SPARE. adj. a 
1. Scanty ; not abundant ; parcimonious. 
He was /pare, but dilcreet of tpeech ; better conceiving thar 
delivering; equally ftout and kind Ca ews Sur : of Cornwat. 
Men ought to beware, that they ufe not exercife and a frare 
diet both, iach s Natura: Hiflirg, 
Join with thee calm peace and quict; 
Spare Falt, that oft with gods doth diet. Milton. 
The malters of the world were bred up with fare diet; 
and the young gentlemen of Rome felt no want of {trength, 
becaufe they ate but once a day. Locke. 
2. Superfluous ; unwanted. 
If that no /pare cloths he had to give, 
His own coat he would cut, and it diftribute glad.  F. 9, 
As any of our lick waxed weil, he might be removed; for 
Which purpofe there were fet forth ten fpare chambers, Bacon. 
Learning feems more adapted to the female world than to 
the ma'e, becaufe they have more /pare time upon their hands, 
anu lead a more fedentary lite i ddion s Spectator. 
In my /pare hours you've had your part; 
v'n now my lervile hand your fovereign will obeys. Norr. 


3. Lean; wanting Helin; macilent. 


O give me your pure men, and fpare me the great ones. Sh. 
If my name were jiavic to tear, 
I do not know the man I fisould avoid 
So foon as that ;pare Cailius. Shakefp. Julius Czfar. 
His vifage drawn he fcit to fharp and /fare, 
His arms clung to his ribs. Milton's Parad. Loft. 


SPARE. n. J. [from the verb. ] Parcimony ; frugat ufe; hufbandry. 


Not in ufe. 
Our viétuals failed us, though we had made good /pare of 
them. Bacon. 


SPARER. mf. [from /pare.] One who avoids expence. 


By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater //arer than 
afaver; for though he had fuch means to accumulate, yet his 
forts, garrifons, and his feaftıngs, wherein he was only f{ump- 
tuous, could not but foak his Exchequer. (Wotton. 


SPA'RERIB. n. fa [ fpare and rib.[ Some part cut off from the 


ribs: as, a /parerib of pork. 


SPARGEFACTION. n.f. | fpargo, Lat.] The ac of fprinkling. 
Spa/RinG. adj. [from /pare, } 
1. Scarce; little. 


Of this there is with you /paring memory or none; but we 
have large knowledge thereof. Bacon. 


2. Scanty; not plentiful. 


If much exercife, then ufe a plentiful diet; and if [paring 
diet, then little exercife. Bacon. 
Good air, folitary groves, and /saring diet, fufficient to 
make you fancy yourlelf one of the fathers of the defert. Pope. 


3. Parcimonious ; not liberal. 


Virgil being fo very /parinz of his words, and leaving fo 
much to be imagined by the reader, can never be tranflated as 


he ought in any modern tongue. Dryden, 
‘Vhough /paring of his grace, to mifchief bent, 
He feldom does a good with good intent. Dryden. 


Spa/RINGLY. adv. [trom fparıng.] 


1. Not abundantly. 
Give us leave freely to render what we have in charge; 

Or fhall we sparing! thew you far off 

‘The dauphin’s meaning? Shake/p. Henry V. 

The borders whercon you plant fruit-trees fhould be large; 
and fet with fine flowers; but thin and /paringiy, leit they de- 
ceive the trees. Bacon's Effays. 

2. Frugally ; parcimonioufly ; not lavifhly. 

Speech of touch towards others fhould be Sparingly ufed ; 
for difcourfe ought to be as a field, without coming home to 
any man. Bacon’s £ ffays. 

High titles of honour were in the kinp’s minority ftaringly 
granted, becaufe dignity then waited on defert. Hayward. 

Commend but /paringly whom thou do’ft love; 

But lefs condemn whoin thou do’ft not approve. Denlam, 

The morality of a grave fentence, affected by Lucan, is 
more /paringly ufed by Virgil. Dryden, 

3. With abdftinence 

Chriftians are obliged to tafte even the innocent pleafures of 

life but /par ingly. Atterbury. 


Our facraments, which had been frequented with fo much 


zeal, werc approached more /parinclys Atterbury’s Sermins. 
5. Cautioufly; tenderly. 


SPARK. 1. /. [yp2anea; Saxon; /parke, Dutch.] 


1. A fimall particle of fire, or kindled miatter, 
If any marvel how a thing, in itfelf fo weak, could import 
any great danger, they muft confider not fo much how {mall 


pe hy is that ficth up, as how apt things about icare to take 
re. 


booker 
Tam about to weep; but thinking that 
Weare a queen, my drops of tears L'I! turn 
1 o /parks of fire. Shake/peare. 
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i 
I was not forgetful of the {parks which fome mens diflem- 
pers formerly ftudied to kindle in parliaments. K. Charles. 
In this deep quiet, from what fource unknown, 
Thofe feeds of fire that fatal birth difclofe : 
And firft, few fcatt’ring /parks about were blown, 


Big with the fames that to our ruin rofe. Dryden. 
Oh, may fome /paré of your celeftial fire 
The laft, the meaneft of your fons infpire. Pope. 


2. Any thing fhining. 
We have, here and there, a little clear light, fome [parks 
of bright knowledge. Lecke. 
3- Any thing vivid or active. 
If any /park of life be yet remaining, 
Down, down to hell, and fay, I fent thee thither. Shake/p. 
» 4. A lively, fhowy, fplendid, gay man. It is commonly ufed 
ontempt. 
How many huffing /parfs have we feen, that in the fame 
day have been both the idols and the fcorn of the fame flaves ? 
Lf ftrange. 
A fpark like thee, of the mankilling trade 
Fell fick. Dryden. 
As for the difputes of fharpers, we don’t read of any pro- 


vifions made for the honours of fuch /parés. Collier. 
The fineft /paré, and cleaneft beaux 
Drip from the fhoulders to the toes. Prior. 
I who have been the poet's /park to day, 
Will now become the champion of his play. Granville. 


Unlucky as Fungofo in the play, ? 

Thefe [parks with aukward vanity difplay > 

What the fine gentlemen wore yetterday. Pore. 5 

To Spark. v. n. [fromthe noun.] ‘To emit particles of fire ; 
to fparkle. Net in ufe. 
Fair is my love, 
When the rofe in her cheek appears, 
Or in her eyes the fire of love doth fpark. Spenfer. 
SPA’RKFUL. adj. [ fpark and full.) Lively; brifk; airy. 

Hitherto will our /paréful youth laugh at their great grand- 
father’s Englifh, who had more care to do well than to fpeak 
minion-like. Camden's Remains. 

SPA‘RKISH. adj. [from /park.] 
x. Airy; gay. A low word. 

Is any thine more /parki/h and better humour’d than Venus’s 

accofting hcr fon in the defarts of Libya? Wat. 
2. Showy ; well dreffed ; fine. 
A daw, to be /parkifh, trick’d himfelf up with all the gay 
feathers he could mufter. LkEfirange. 
SPA‘RKLE n. f. [ [from /park.] 
1. A fpark; a fmall particle of fire. 
He with repeated ftrokes 

Of clafliing flints, their hidden fires provokes ; 

Short flame fucceeds, a bed of wither’d leaves 

The dying /paréles in thcir fall receives : 

Caught into life, in ficry fumes they rife, 

And, fed with flronger food, invade the fkics. 

2. Any luminous particle. 

To detract from the dignity thereof, were to irjure ev’n 
God himfelf, who being that light which none can approach 
unto, hath fent out thefe lights whercof we are capable, even 
as fo many /parkles relembling the bright fountein from which 
they rife. Hooker. 

When reafon’s lamp, which, like the fun in fky, 

Throughout man’s little world her beams did {pread, 

Ts now become.a /parkle which doth lie 

Under the athes, half extinct and dead. 

Ah then! thy once lov’d Eloifa fee! 

Tt will be then no crime to gaze on me, 

See from my cheek the tranfient rofes die, 

Sce the lalt /;ard/e languifh in my eye. 

To SPARKLE. v.n. [from the noun.] 
1. To emit fparks. 
2. To iffue in fparks. 
The bold defign 
Pleas’d highly thole infernal ftates, and joy 
Sparkied in all their eyes. 
3. To fhine ;_to glitter. 

A hair feen in a microfcope lofes its former colour, and is 
in a great meafure pellucid, with a mixture of fome bright 
Sparkling colours, fuch as appear from the refraction of dia- 
monds, 

Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who /partles in all 
the fhining things of drefs and equipage. Watts. 
SPA'‘RKLINGLY. adu. [from /parkiing. ] With vivid and twink- 
__ ling luftre. 

Diamonds fometimes would look morc /parkung/y than they 
were wont, and fometimes far more dull than ordinary. Beyle. 

A AAA n.f. [from fparking.} - Vivid and twinkling 
uitre. 

] have obferved a manifefily greater clearnefs and Jpark- 
lirgne/s at fome times than at others, though I could not re- 
fer it to the fuperlicial clearnefs or foulnefs of the ftone. Boyie. 

Spa‘RKow. M fe [ypeapyas Saxon,] -+ A dinall bird. 


Dryden. 


Davies. 


Pope. 


Milton. 


ka 


Locke. - 


SPA 


Difmay’d not this 

Macbeth and Banquo? Yes, 

As fparrows, cagles ; or the hare, the lion. Shakefpearé. 

There is great probability that a thoufand /parrows will fly 
away at the fight of a hawk among them. Wits. 

Sra RROWHAWK, or /parhawk. n.f. [ypeanpazoc, Saxon. } 
The female of the mufket hawk. anmer. 
SPA RROWGR ASS, n. f. [Corrupted from a/paragus ] 
Your infant peafe to /parrowgra/s prefer, 
Which to the fupper you may belt defer. 
SPA/RRY. adj. {from Jhar.) Confifting of {par. 

In which manner fpar is ufually found herein, and other 
minerals; or fuch as are of fome obfervable figure; of which 
fort are the /parry ftriæ, or icicles called ftalactite. WVoedw. 

Spasm. n.f. [fpaf/me, Fr. smacue.) Convulfion; violent 
and involuntary contraction of any part. 
All the matadies 

Of ghaflly /pa/m, or racking torture, qualms 

Of heart fick agony. Milton. 

Wounds are fubject to pain, inflammation, Spafm. TE ijeman. 

Carminative things dilute and relax; becaufe wind occa- 
fions a /pa/m or convulfion in fome part. Arbuthnot. 

Spa’/sMODICK. adj. [/pa/mzdique. Fr. from fpaf/m.j Convullives 

Spat. The preterite of /pit. 
And when he had /pat on the ground, he anointed his eyes. 
Gojpel. 


King, 


Spat. n. f The young fhell-fith 

A reticulated film found upon fea-fhells, and ufually fip- 
pofed to be the remains of the veficles of the /par of fome fort 
of fhell- fith. Ht codward on Foffls; 

To SPAa'TIATE. v n. [fpattor, Latin.] ‘Io rove; to range; 
to ramble at large. 

Wonder caufeth aftonifhment, or an immoveable pcfture 
of the body, caufed by the fixing of the mind upon one cogi- 
tation, whereby it doth not /patiate and tranfcur. Bacon, 

Confined to a narrow chamber, he could jpatiate at large 
through the whole univerfe. Bentley. 

To SPA'TTER. v. a, [rpar, fpit, Saxon.] 
1. To fprinkle with dirt, or any thing offenfive. 
The pavement fwam in blood, the walls around 

Were /patter’a o'er with brains. 

2. To throw out any thing offenfive. 
His forward voice now is to fpeak well of his friend; his 
backward veice is to /patter foul fpeeches, and to detract. Shak. 
3. To afperfe; to defame. 
‘To Spa’rTer. v.n. ‘Io fpit; to fpatter as at any thing nau- 
feous taken into the mouth. 
They fondly thinking to allay 

Their appetite with guft, inftead of fruit 

Chew’d bitter afhes, which th’ offended tafte 

With /pattering noife rejected. Milton. 

SPATTERDASHES. n f. [ /patter and dafb.] Coverings for the 
legs by which the wet is kept off. 

Spa TTLING Poppy. n J. White behen. A plant which is a 
fpecies of campion. 7 Aliiier. 

Spa'ruLa. n. f. [ fpatha, fpathula, Latin.] A fpattle_or flice. 

Spatula isan inftrument ufed by apothecaries and fui. cons 
in {preading plaifters or ftirring medicines together. Quincy. 

Inrailing up the hairy fcalp fmooth with my ftua, I could 
difcover no fault in the bone. Wifeman’ Surgery, 

Spa'vin. n. f. { efpavent, Fr. fpcvanr, Italian.] “l hisidif «fe 
in horfes is a bony excrefcence or cru{tas hard as a bone, 
that grows on the infide of the hough, not far from the elbow, 
and is generated of the fame matter by which the bones or li- 
gaments are nourifhed : it is at firft like a tender griftle, but 
by degrees comes to hardnefs. fariter’s Dict. 

They’ve all new legs and Jame ones ; cne would take it, 

That never faw them pace before, the /pavin, 

And {pringhalt reign’d among them. Shakefpea:e. 

If it had been a /pavin, and the afs had petitioned jor an- 
other farrier, it might have been reafonable. L firange. 

Spaw. n.f. [from Spaw in Germany.] A place famous for 
mineral waters; any mineral water. 

To Spawt. v. n. [ppeerhan, to pit, Saxon.] To throw moi- 
{ture out of the mouth. 

He who does on iv’ry tables dine, 
His marble floors with drunken /fawlirgs thine. Dryden 
What inifchief can the dean have done him, 

‘That Traulus calls for venecance on him? 

Why muft he fputter, /paze/, and faver it, 

In vain againtt the people's fav’rite. Swift, 

SPAWL. ». jf. ypatl, Saxon] Spite; moifture cjeétcd from 
the mouth. 


Addifon, 


Of f{pittle fhe luftration makes ; 
Then in the /pute/ her middle finger dips, 
Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. 
SPAWN. n.f. [fpene, /penne, Dutch. ] 
1. Vheeggs of fith, or of frogs. 
Mafters of the pcople, 
Your multiplying /pawn how can he fatter 
That's thoufand to one good onc? Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
God 


Dryden, 


Y EE 
God faid, let the waters gencrate r l 

Reptile, with [pawn abundant, living foul iy Milton. 

Thefe ponds, in fpawning time abounded with frogs, and 
a great deal of /pawn. Ray on the Creaticn, 

2. Any product or oftspring. In contempt. 

“Iwas not the /pawn of luth as thefe 

That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer’d feas, 

And quafht the {tern /Eacides. Rofcommon. 

This atheiftical humou: was the /paicn of the grofs fuperfti- 
tions of the Romifh church and court. Tiliotjon. 

‘Yo Spawn. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To produce as fifhes do eggs. 

Some report a lea-maid /patun'd him. 

2. To generate; to bring forth. In contempt. 
What prattices fuch principles as thefe may /pawn, when 

they are laid out to the fun, you may determine. Swift. 

To Spawn. v.n. 

1. To iflue as eggs from fith. 

2. To iffue ; to proceed. In contempt. 

It is fo ill a quality, and the mother of fo many ill ones that 
Jpawn from it, that a child fhould be brought up in the greateft 
abhorrence of it. Locke. 

SPAW'NER. n. f. [from /pawn.] The female fifh. 

The barbel, for the prefervation of their feed, both the 
Jpawner and the melter cover their fpawn with fand. /Valton. 

Tospay. v.a. [padn Latin.] To caftrate female animals. 

Be dumb you beggars of the rythming trade, 

Geld your loofe wits, and let your mufe be [pay d. Cleavel. 

The males muft be gelt, and the fows /pay’d; the /pay’d they 
efteem as the moft profitable, becaufe of the great quantity of 
fat upon the inwards. Mortimer’s Hzfoandry. 

To Speak. v. n. [Preterite, /pate or fpoke; particip'e paflive, 

Spoken; ypecan, Saxon; /preken, Dutch. ] 

1, lo utter articulate founds; to exprefs thoughts by words. 

Speaking is nothing elfe than a fenfible expreffion of the no- 
tions of the mind, by feveral difcriminations of utterance of 
voice, ufed as fisns, having by confent feveral determinate 
fignincancies. Holder. 

Hannah /pake in her heart, only her lips moved, but her 
voice was not heard. 1 Sum, 1. 13. 

2. To harangue; to make a {peech. 

Many of the nobility made themfelves popular by /peaking 
in parliament, againft thofe things which were moft grateful 
to his majefty, and which ftill pafled notwithftanding their 
contradiction. Clarendon. 

Therfites, though the moft prefumptuous Greek, 

Yet durft not for Achilles’ armour jpeak, Dryden, 

3. To talk for or againft ; to difpute. 

A knave fhould have fome countenance at his friend’s re- 
queft. An honeft man, fir, is able to [peak for himfelf when 
‘a knave is not. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

The general and his wife arc talking of it; 
And the /peaks for you ftoutly. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
When he had no power, 

He was your cnemy ; ftill /pake againft 

Your liberties and charters. Shakeffeare’s Coriolanus, 

4. To difcourfe; to make mention. 

Were fuch things here as we do /peak about? 

Or have we eaten of the infane root, 

That takes the reafon prifoner. — Sijakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Lot went out and /pafe unto his fonsinlaw. Gen, xix. 14. 

The fire you /peak of, 
“If any flames of it approach my fortunes, 

Pll quench it not with water, but with ruin. Ben. Fobn/on. 

They could never be loft, but by an univerfal de'uge which 
has been /roken to already. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

Lucan fpeaks of a part of Cæfar’s army that came to him, 
from the Leman-lake, in the beginning of the civil war. Addi/- 

Had Luther /poże up to this accufatiun, yet Chryfoftom’s ex- 
ample would have been his defence. Atterbury. 

4. To give found. 

Make all your trumpets /peat, give them all breath, 

Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Shake/p. 

5. To SPEAK with. To addrefs ; to converfe with. 

Thou can’ft not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails, 
We'll /peak with thee at fea. Shakefp. Ant. and Clespatra. 
] /pake with one that came from thence, 

That freely render'd me thcfe news for truc. Shakefpeare. 

Nicholas was by a herald fent for to come into the great 
baffa ; Solyman difdaining to /peak with him himfelf. Kuosles. 

To SPEAK. v.a. 

1. To utter with the mouth; to pronounce. 
Saul /pake not any think that day. 
Mordecai had /poken good, Lfih. vii. Ge 
Confider of it, take advice, and /peak your minds. ‘Judges. 
They fat down with him uponithe ground, and nonce /puse 

a word. Job ii. i3. 

When divers were hardened, and belicved not, but /paże cvil 

Of that way bcfore the multitude, he departed.. - 4é?s xix. g. 
You, from my youth, 


~ Have known and try’d me, /peaé 1 more than truth? Sandys. 


Shake/peare. 


1 Sam. xx. 26. 


Sar ey 


What you kecp by you, you may change and mend, 


But words once /poke can never be recall’d. Waller: 
Under the tropick is our language /poke, 
And part of Flanders hath recciv’d our yoke. Waller. 


He no where /peaks it out; or in direct terms calls them 
fubftances. Locke: 
Colours peak all languages, but words are underftood only 
by fuch a people or nation. Spetater . 
2. To proclaim ; to celebrate. 
It is my father’s mufick 

To /peak your decds, not little of his care 

To have them recompenfed. Shakefpeare’s Wirter’s Tate. 
3. To addrefs; to accoft. 

If he have need of thee, he will deccive thee, {mile upon 
thee, put thee in hope, /peak thee fair, and fay; what wanteit 
thou? i Eccius xiii. 6. 

4. Lo exhibit, 
Lct heav’n’s wide circuit /peak 


The Maker’s high magnificence, Ždiiton. 
SPEA'KABLE, adj. [from /peak.} 
1. Poffible to be fpoken. 
2. Having the power of fpeech. 
ay, 
How cam’ft thou /pþeakabie of mute. Milton: 


SPEA‘KER. n. f. [from /peas. } 
1. One that fpeaks. 
Thefe fames grew fo general, as the authors were loft in 
the generality of /peakers. Bacon's Henry VII. 
In converfation or reading, find out the true fenfe, idea 
which the /pewker or writer aftixes to his words. Waits s Logick. 
Common /peakers have only one fet of ideas, and one fet 
of words to cloath them in; and thef2 are always ready at the 


mouth. Swift. 
2. Once that {peaks in any particular manner. 
Horace’s phrafe is torret jecur; 
And happy was that curious /peater. Pricr. 
3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or mentions. 
Alter my death, I wifh no other herald, 
No other /peaker of my living ations 
To keep mine honour from corruption. Shakefpeares 


4. The prolocutor of the commons. 
Thavedifabled myfeli like an elected /peater of the houfe. Dryd 
SPEA‘KING Trumpet. n.f. A {tentorophonick inftrument; atrum- 
pet by which the voice may be propagated to a great dittance. 
That with one blaft through the whole houfe does bound, 
And firft taught peaking tru:npet how to found: Dryden, 
SPEAR. n. f. [y/-per, Welth; ypepe, Saxon s fpere, Dutch; /pare, 
old French; /parum, low Lat. } 
1. A long weapon witha fharp point, ufed in thrufting or throw- 
ing ; a lance. 
Th’ Exyptian, like a hill, himfelf did rear, 


Like fome tall tree; upon it feem’d a fjear. Cowley. 
Nor wanted in his grafp 
What fecm’d both fhield and /pear. Milton. 
The flying /pear: 
Sung innocent, and fpent its force in air. Pope. 
The rous’d up lion, refolute and flow, 
Advances full on the protended fpea. Thomfon. 


2. A lance generally with prongs, to kill fith. 

‘The borderers watching, until they be paft up into fome nar- 
row creek, below them, caft a ftrong corded net athwart the 
ftream, with which, and their loud fhouting, they ftop them 
from retiring, until the ebb have abandoned them to the hunt- 
er’s mercy, who, by an old cuftom, fhare them with fuch in- 
differency, as ifa woman with child be prefent, the babe in 
her womb is gratified with a portion: a point alfo obferved 
by the /;ear-hunters in taking of falmons, Carew. 

To SPEAR. v.a. [from the noun} To kill or pierce with a 
fpear. 

To SPEAR. v.n. To fhoot or fprout. 
ten /pire. 

Let them not lie left they fhould /peary and the air dry and 
fpoil the fhoot. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

SPEA'RGRASS. 7. f. [pear and grofs:] Long tiff grafs. 
‘Tickle our nofes with Jpeargrajs to make them bleed; and 
then beflubber our garments with it. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
SPEARMAN, uf [ /pear and man.] One who ules a lance in fight. 
The /pearman’s arm by thee, great God, direéied ~ 
Sends forth a certain wound. i 
SPEA’RMINT. x. f.. A plant; a fpecies of mint, 
SPEA’RWORT. x. f: An herb, Ainfwort. 
SPECIAL. adj. [ /pecial, Fr. Specials, Latin. } 
1. Noting a fort or fpecies. 
A pe tal idea is called by the {chools a fpecies. 
2. oy Ae 3 peculiar. 
oft commonly with a certain fecia! ra 2 
wagging hcr lips, and grinning eee of filing HPE i 
L'he feveral books of fcripture having had ace fome feve- 
ral occafion and particular purpofe which caufed them to be 
written, the contents thercof are according to the exigence of 
that pce al end whereunto they are intended. “Hocker. 


Of 


This is commonly writ- 


Pricrg 


Watts: 
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A Of all men alive 
I never yet beheld that /pecial face, 


Which ] could fancy more than any other. Shake/peare. 
Nought fo vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth fume fpecial good doth give. Shakepeare. 


Our Saviour is reprefented every whcre in fcripture, as the 
fpecial patron of the poor and the afflited, and as laying their 
interefts to heart more nearly than thofe of any other of his 
members. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. Appropriate; defigned for a particular purpofe. 

O Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of Kildare, 

was made denizen by a fpecial act of parliament. Davies. 
4. Extraordinary ; uncommon. 

That which neceffity of fome /pecta! time doth caufe to be 
enjoined, bindeth no longer than during that time, but doth 
afterward become free. Hooker. 

Though our charity fhould be univerfal, yet as it cannot 
be actually exercifed, but on particular times, fo it fhould 
be chiefly on fpecial opportunities. Spratt’s Sermons. 

He bore 

A paunch of the fame bulk before ; 

Which ftill he had a /pecial care 

To keep wel! crammd with thrifty fare. 

5. Chief in excellence. 
The king hath drawn 

The /pecial head of all the land together. Shakef: Henry IV: 

SPE’'CIALLY. adv. [from /pecia:.] 
1. Particularly above others. ` 
Specially the day that thou ftoodeft before the Lord. Deutr. 
A brother beloved, /pecially to me. Phil. xvi. 
2. Not inacommon way; peculiarly. 

If there be matter of law that carries any difficulty, the jury 

may, to deliver themfelves from an attaint, find i asa: 

ale. 

SPECIALTY. Qu. f. [/pectalit?é, French ; from fpecial.] Par- 
SPECIALITY. $ ticularity. 

On thefe two general heads all other fpecialties are depen- 
dent. Hooker. 


Hudibras. 


The packet is not come, 
Where that and other /pecialties are bound. Shake/feare. 
Speciality of rule hath been neglected. Shakefpcare. 

When men were fure, that in cafe they refted upon a bare 
eontract without /pecia/ity, the other party might wage his law, 
they would not reft upon fuch contraéts without reducing the 
debt into a fpeciality which accorded many fuits. Hale, 

Spe‘cres. 2. f. [ fpecies, Latin. ] 
1. A fort; a fubdivifion of a general term, 

A fpecial idea is called by the fchools a fpecies; it is one 
common nature that agrees to feveral fingular individual be- 
ings: fo horfe is a fpecial idea or fpecies as it agrees to Bucec- 

halus, ‘Trot, and Snowball. Watts, 
2. Clafs of nature; fingle order of beings: 
He intendeth only the care of the /pecies or common natures, 
but letteth loofe the guard of individuals or fingle exiftencies. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
For we are animals no lefs, 
Although of different fpecies. Hudibras. 
Thou nam’ft a race which muft proceed from me, 

Yet my whole fpecie; in myfelf I fee. Dryden. 

A mind of fupcrior or meaner capacities than human would 
conftitute a different /fecies, though united to a human body 
in the fame laws of connexion: and a mind of human capa- 
cities would make another fpecies, if united to a different bo- 
dy in different laws cf connexion. Bentiey’s Sermons. 

3. Appearance to the fenfes; any vifible or fenfible reprefenta- 
tion. 

An apparent diverfity between the /fecies vifible and audible 
is, that the vifible doth not mingle in the medium, but the 
audible doth. k Bacon. 

It is a moft certain rule, how much any body hath of co- 
lour, fo much hath it of opacity, and by fo much the more 
unfit it is to tranfmit the fpecies, Ray cn the Creati:n. 

The /pecies of the letters illuminated with blue were nearer 
to the lens than thofe illuminated with deep red by about three 
inches, or three and a quarter ; but the /pecies of the letters 
illuminated with indigo and violet appcared fo confufed and 
indiftinét, that I could not read them. Newton's Opticks. 

4. Reprefentation to the mind. 

Wit in the poet, or wit-writing is no other than the facul- 
ty of imagination in the writer, which fcarches over all the 
memory tor the fpecies or ideas of thofe things which it defigns 
to reprefent. Dryden. 

5. Show ; vifible exhibition. 
Shews and fpecies ferve beft with the common people. 
Bacon. 
6. Circulating money, 

As there wasin the time of the creatcft fplendour of the Ro- 
man empire, a lefs quantity of current /recies in lurope than 
there is now, Rome poffefted a much greater proportion of 
the circulating Ji cies cf its time than any European city, 

> Arbathnt on Coins. 
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4. Simples that have place in a compound. 
SPECI FICAL, 
SPECI’FICK, 
. That which makes a thing of the fpecies of which it is. 

That thou to truth the pericct way may’it know, 

To thee all her /pec'fick forms T'I) fhow. Darkam, 
The underftanding, as to the exercife of this power, is 
fubject to the command of the will, though as to the /paifice 
nature of its acts it is determined by the object. Seth, 
By whofe direction is the nutriment fo regularly diftribu- 
ted into the refpcctive parts, and how are they kept to their 
Jpecifick uniformitics ? Glongtlle. 
Thefe principles I confider not as occult qualities, fuppofed 
to refult from the /pec//ck forms of things, but as general laws 
of nature by which the things themfelves are formed; their 
truth appearing to us by phenomena, though their caufes be 
not yet difcovered. Newton's Opiices, 
As all things were formed according to thefe /pecifical plat- 
forms, fo their truth muft be meafured from their conformity 
to them. Norris. 
Spec fick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar gravity or 
weight, which any fpecies of natural bodies have, and b 
which they are plainly diftinguifhable from all other bodies of 
different kinds. Quincey. 
The /pectfck qualities of plants refide in their native fpirit, 
oil and efiential falt: for the water, fixt falt and earth appear 
to be the fame in all plants. Arbuthnet. 
Specifick difference is that primary attribute which diflin- 
guifhes each fpecies from one another, while they ftand rank- 
ed under the fame general nature or genus. “Though wine 
differs from other liquids, in that it is the juice of a certain 
fruit, yet this is but a general or generick difference ; for it 
does not diftinguifh wine from cyder or perry : the /pecificé 
difference of wine therefore is its preflure from the grape; as 
cyder is prefled from apples, and perry from pears. Mutts. 
. [In medicine.] Appropriated to the cure of fome particular 
diftemper. It is ufually applied to the arcana, or medicines 
that work by occult qualities. 
The operation of purging medicines have been referred to 
a hidden propricty, a /pecifical virtue, and the like fhifts of 
ignorance. Bacon's Natzral Hiflory. 
If the would drink a good decoction of farfa, with the ufual 
Ipe:ificks, fhe might cnjoy a good health. Wifeman. 
SPECIFICALLY. adv. [from /pecifick.] In fuch a manner as to 
conftitute a fpecies; acording to the nature of the fpecies, 

His faith muft be not only living, but lively too; it muft 
be put into a pofture by a particular exercife of thofe feveral 
virtues that are /pecifically requifite to a due performance of 
this duty. South's Sermons. 

Human reafon doth not only gradually, but /pecifically differ 
from the fantaftick reafon of brutes, which have noconccit 
of truth, as an aggregate of divers fimple conceits, nor of 
any other univerfal. Grew. 

He mug allow that bodies were endowed with the fame af- 
fections then as ever fince; and that, if an ax head be fup- 
pofed to float upon water which is /pectficaliy lighter, it had been 
fupernatural. Lent!-y. 

To SPECIFICATE. v. a. [from fpecies and facio] To mark by 
notation of diftinguifhing particularities. 

Man, by the inftituted law of his creation, and the common 
influence of the divine goodnefs, is enabled to a& as a reafon- 
able creature, without any particular, /pecificating, concurrent, 
new imperate act of the divine fpecial providence. Hale. 

SPECIFICATION, n.f. [from /pccifich ; fjecification, Fr.] 
1. Diftin& notation; determination by a peculiar mark. 

This fpecification or limitation of the queftion hinders the 
difputers from wandering away from the precife point of en- 
quiry. Matts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Particular mention, 

The conftitution here fpeaks generally without the feci- 

ficatien of any place. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 
To Spe’ciFy. v.a. (from fpecies; /pecificer, Fr.] To mention; 
to fhow by fome particular marks of diftin@ion. — 

As the change of fuch laws as have been /pecified is necef+ 
fary, fo the evidence that they are fuch, muft be great. Hocker. 

St. Peter doth not /pecify what thefe waters were.. Burnt. 

Hehas there given us an exact geography of Greece, where 
the countries, and the ufes of their foils are /pecified. Pepe 

SPE’CIMEN. nf. [ fpecimen, Latin.j A fample; a part of any 
thing exhibited that the reft may be known. 

Several perfons have exhibited /jvcimens of this art before 
multitudes of beholders. Aadiy.w's Spectator. 

Spricious. adj. [ fpeciewx, Fr. fpeciofus, Latin.] 
1. Showy; pleafing to the vicw. 
The reft, tur greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and jfecicus forms, 


F. . 


t aij. [ frecifigue, French; jpectes and facie:7 
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Religion fatisfy’d. i NGilter. 
She next I took to wife, 

O that I never had! fond with too late ! 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

Vbat /ecioas montter, my accomplifn'd {nare. Ailton. 


2, Plaulible; 


SPIE 
2. Plaufible; fuperficially, not folidlysright; ftriking at firft 
vicw, 
Bad men boaft te 
“heir /pecious deeds on earth which glory excites, 
an! ambition varnifh’d o'er with zeal. Milton: 
Somewhat of /pecious they mult-/have to recommend them- 
{elves to princes; for fully will not eafily go down in its na- 
tural form. qs Dryden, 
Temptation is of greater danger, becaufe it is covered with 
the /pecious names of good nature and good manners. Rogers. 
This is the only /pecious objeétion which our Romith adver- 
farics urge againft the doctrine of this:church in the point of 
celebacy. Atterbury. 
Sre'ciousLY adv. [from fpecious.] With fair appearance. 
Piety is oppofed to-hypocrify and unfincerity ; efpecially to 
that perfonated devotionunder which any kind of impiety is 
wont to be difpuifed, and put off more /peciou/ly. Hammond. 
Speck. x. /. [ypecec, Saxan] A fmall difcoloration ; a fpot. 
Every /peck does not blind aman. Govern. of the Tongue. 
Then are they happy, when 
No /peckis left of their habitual ftains; 
Rut vie pure ether of the foul remains. 
To SPECK. v.a. To fot; to ftain in drops. 
Flow’r 
Carnation, purple, azure, or /peck'd with gold. 
SPECKLE. n. f. [from /tece.] Stall peck; little fpot. 
To SPECKLE. v.a. [from the noun] ‘To mark with fmall 
fpots. 
So dreadfully he towards ‘him did pafs, 
Forelifting up aloft his /peckled breaft, 
And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 
As for great joy of his new comen guett. 
Speckl'd vanity 
Will ficken foon and die, 


Dryden's Æneid, 


Milton. 


Fairy Queen. 


And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould. Milton. 
Saw’ft thou not late a fpeckl’d ferpent rear 

His gilded fpires to climb on yon fair tree? 

Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden. 


The fmiling infant in his hand fhall take 
Thecrefted bafilifk and /pectled {nake ; 
Pleas’d the green Juftre of the fcales furvey, 
And with«their forky tongue and pointlefs fting fhall play. 
Pope's Meffiab. 
The tortoife here and elephant unite, 
Transform’d to combs, the /peck/’d and the white. 
SPECKT, or /peight, n. f. A woodpecker. Ainfworth. 
SPECTACLE. x. f. [fpettac'e, Fr. fpectaculum, Latin.} 
1. A fhow; a gazing ftock; any thing exhibited to the view as 
eminently remarkable. 
In open place produc’d they me, 
To be a publick /pec?acle to all. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
We are made a /peétacle unto angels, and men. x Cor. iv. Q- 
2. Any thing perceived by tue fight. 
Forth riding underneath the caftle wall, 
* A dunghill of dead carcafes he {py’d, 
The dreadtul /peé?acle of that fad houfe of pride. Fa. Queen. 
When pronouncing fentence. feem not glad, 


Pope. 


Such /peé?acles, though they are juft, are fad. Denham. 
3- [Inthe plural.] Glaffes to affift the fight. 
The fixth age fhifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd pantaloon, 
With /pec?ac'es on nofe and pouch on fide. Shake/peare. 


We have helps for the fight far above /pecfacles and glaflesi 
Bacon. 

Tt is no fault in the /pecacles that the blind man fees not. 
Glanville’s Apology. 

Shakefpeare was naturally learned: he needed not t'e Jpc- 
tacles of books to read nature ; he looked inwards and found 
her there. Dryden on Dramatick Pefy. 
The firft /pec?acle-maker did not think that he was leading 
the way to the difcovery of new planets. Grew. 
This. is the reafon of the decay of fight in old men, and 


fhews why their fight is mended by fpectacles, Newton. 
This day, then Jet us not be told, 
That you are fick and I grown old; 
Nor think on our approaching ills, 
And talk of /ped?acles and pills. Swift. 


'SPECTACLED. adj. [from the noun. 
tacles. 
All tongues {peak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are fpectackd to fee him. Shiake/peare's- @oriolanus. 
Srecra’tion. n.f. [ /pediatio, Latin.} Regard; refpeét. 
This fimple /pectation of the lungs is differenced trom that 


]  Furnifhed with fpec- 


which concomiutates a pleurify. Harvey, 
SPECTATOR. 2. f. [ fpectateur, Fr. fpectator, Latin.] A looker 
on; a beholder. 
More 
Than hiftory can pattern, though devis’d 
And play’d, to take /pefatirs. Shrkefprare. 


If it proves a good renift to the /pedfators, the difh pays 
the thor. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeiine. 
An old gentleman mounting on horfckack got up heavily ; 


SPE 


but defired the /pefators that they would count fourftore and 


eight before they judged him. Dryden. 
He mourns his former vigour loft fo far, 
To make him now /pectator of a war. Drydin. 


What pleafure hath the owner morc than the /pedta‘or ? Seed. 
SPECTRE. n. fc [ /pecire, Fr. spectrum, Latin.) Apparition; 
appearance of perfons dead. 
The ghotts of traitors from the bridge defcend, 

With bold fanatick ‘pe‘?res to rejoice. Dryden. 

“Lhe very poetical ufe of the woid tor a ‘pe‘fre, doth imply 
an exaét refcinblance to fome real being it reprelents. Stilling. 

Thefe are nothing but /pef?res the underftanding raifes to 
itfelf to flatter its own lazinefs. Locke. 

Specra‘rorsuip, n. f. [from fpectator ] Adc of behol:ing. 

‘Thou ftand’tt i? th’ ftate of hanging, or of fome death more 

long in /pecfatorfbip, and crueller in fuffcring. ShakiJpeares 
SPECTRUM. n. J: [Latn.] An image; a vifible form. 

This prifimhħad fome veins running along within the glafs, 
from the one cnd to the other, which fcittered fome of the 
fun’s light irregularly, but had no fenfible effect in encreafing 
the length of the coloured /ped?: um. Newton’s Opticks. 

SPE‘CULAR. 1. f. [ /pecularis, Latin. ] 
1. Having the qualities of a mirrour or looking glafs. 
It were but manefs now t’ impart 

The {kill of /pecular ftone. Donne. 

Quickfilver may by the fire alone, in glafs-veflels, be turn- 
ed into a red body; and from this red body may be obtained 
a mercury, bright and /pecular as before. Foyle. 

A fpeculum of metal without glafs, made fome years fince 
for optical ufes, and very well wrought, produced none of 
thofe rings; and thence I under‘'ood that thefe rings arife 
not from /pecular furface alone, but depend upon the two fur- 
faces of the plate of glafs whereof the fpeculum was made, 
and upon the thickne(s of the glafs between them. Newtons 

2. Affifting fight. Improper. 
The hidden way 

Cf nature would’{t thou know, how firft fhe frames 

All things in miniature? thy /pecu/ar orb 

Apply to well diffeéted kernels ; lo! 

In each obferve the flender threads a4 

Of firft-beginning trees. Philips. 

To Spe/cuLaTE. v.n. [ /pecu'er, Fr. fpeculor, Lat.] To meditate; 
to contemplate ; to take a view of any thing with the mind. 

Confider the quantity, and not /peculate upon an intrinfe- 
cal relation. Digby cn Bedies. 

As our news-writers record many faéts which afford great 
matter of fpeculation, their readers /peculate accordingly, and 
by their variety of conjeCiures become confummate ftatefmen. 

Addifor. 
To SPECULATE. v.a., To confider attentively ; to look through 
with the mind. > 

Man was not meant to gape, or look upward with the 
eye, but to have his thoughts fublime; and not only behold, 
but /peculate their nature with the eye of the underftanding. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
SPECULATION. 2. f. [/peculatioh, Fr. from /peculate.] 
1. Examination by the eye; view. 
2. Examiner; fpy- ` This word is found no where elfe, and 
probably is here mifprinted for /peculator. 
They who have, as who have not, whom their great 
ftars 

Throne and fet high? fervants 

Which are to France the fpies and /peculations, 

Intelligent of our ftate. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 

3. Mental view; intelle€tual examination ; contemplation. — 

In all thefe things being fully perfuaded, that what they did, 
it was obedience to the will of God, and that all men fhould 
do the like; there remained after /peculation, praétice where- 


unto the whole world might be framed. Hooker. 
Thenceforth to /peculations high or deep, 
Iturn’d my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
Confider'd all things vifible. Milton, 
News-writers afford matter of /peculation. Addijon. 


4. A train of thoughts formed by meditation. 
From him Socrates derived the principles of morality, and 
moft part of his natural /peculations. Temple, 
5. Mental fcheme not reduced to practice. 
This terreftrial globe, which before was only round in fpe- 
culation, has fince been furrounded by the fortune and boldnefs 


of many navigators. Temple, 
6. Power of fight. Not in ufe. 
Thy bones are marrowlefs ; thy blood is cold; 
Thou haft no /p:culation in thofe eyes 
Thou ftar’ft with. Shakefpeare. 


SPECULATIVE. adj. [ /peculatif, Fr. from Speculate.} 
1. Given to {peculation; contemplative. 

If all other ufes were utterly taken away, yet the mind of 
man being by nature /peculative and delighted with contem- 
plation in itfelf, they were to be known even for meer know- 
ledge fake. Flooker. 


lt encourages /pecu/ative perfons who have no turn of mind 
to cncreafe their fortunes, Adlijon, 
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2. Theoretical; notional; ideal; not pradiital. 
Some take it for a /peculative platform, that reafon and na- 
ture would that the beft fhould govern, but no wife to create 
a right. Bacon's holy War, 
SPE/CULATIVELY. adv. [from /pecuiative. ] 
1. Contemplatively ; with meditation. 
2. Ideally; notionally; theoretically; not practically. 
SPECULA‘TOR. n. j. [from /peculate. J 
1. One who forms theories. 
He is dexterous in puzzling others, if they be not through- 
paced /peculatsrs in thofe great theories. More. 
2. [Speculateur, French.] An obferver; a contemplator. 
Although Japidarics and queftuary enquirers affirm it, yet 
the writers of minerals, and natural /peculators, conceive the 
{tones which bear this name to be a mineral concretion. Brown. 
3. A fpy; a watcher. 
All the boats had one /peculater, to give notice when the 
fifh approached. Bi oome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
Spe/CuLaTory. adj, [from /peculate.] Exercifing f{peculation. 
SPECULUM. n.j. [Latin] A mirrour; a looking-glats ; 
that in which reprefentations are formed by refle€tion. 
A rough and coloured objet may ferve for a /peculum, to 
reflect the artificial rainbow. ` Boyle on Colours. 
Srep. The preterite and part. paflive of /peed. 
His horfe full of windgalls, /ped with the fpavins, and rayed 


with the yellows. Shake/peare. 
Barbarofla, /ped of that he defired, ftaid not long at Con- 


ftantinople, but fhaped his courfe towards Italy. Knolles, 
With all his harnefs foon the god was /ped ; 
His fying hat, wings on his heels. Dryden. 


SPEECH. n. f. [from /peak. ] 
1. lhe power of articulate utterance; the power of exprefling 
thoughts by vocal words. 

‘There is none comparable to the variety of inftructive ex- 
prefions by /peech, wherewith a man alone is endowed, for the 
communication of his thoughts. Holder on Speech, 

Though our ideas are firft acquired by various fenfations 
and reflections, yet we convey them to each other by the means 
of certain founds, or written marks, which we call words; 
and a great part of our knowledge is both obtained and com- 


municated by thefe means, which are called /peech. Watts. 
2. Language ; words confidered as exprefling thoughts. 
In /peech be eight parts. Accidence. 
The acts of God to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of /peech be told. Milten. 


3. Particular language as diftinét from others. 
There is neither /peech nor language, but their voices are 
heard among them. Pf. Common Prayer. 
4. Any thing fpoken. 
A plague upon your epileptick vifage ! 
Smile you my /peeches as I were a fool. 
s. Talk; mention. 
The duke did of me demand 
What was the /peech among the Londoners, 
Concerning the French journey. 
Speech of a man’s felf ought to be feldom. 
6. Oration; harangue. 
The conftant defign of thefe orators, in all their /peeches, 


Shakefp. K. Lear. 


Shakefpeare. 
Bacon's Effays. 


was to drive fome one particular point. Swift. 
7. Liberty to fpeak. 
I, with leave of /peech implor’d, reply’d. Milton. 


SPE’ECHLESS. adj. [from /peech. } 

1. Deprived of the power of {peaking ; made mute or dumb. 
He fell down, foam’d at mouth, and was /peechle/s. Shate/p. 
The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and Apollo’s 

pricfts are become /pecchlefs. Raleigh. 
A fingle vifion tranfports them: it finds them in the eager- 
nefs and height of their devotion ; they are /peechle/s for the 
time that it continues, and proftrate when it departs. Dryden. 
Speechle/s with wonder, and half dead with fear. 4ddi/on. 
2. Mute; dumb. 
I kneel’d before him; 
Twas very faintly he faid rife: difmaifs’d me 
Thus, with his /peechle/s hand. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
From her eyes 
J did receive fair /peechle/s meffages, Shakefpeare. 
He that never hears a word fpoken, it is no wonder he re- 
main /peechle/s ; as any one muft do, who from an infant fhould 
_be bred up among mutes. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
ae pee, v.n. pret. and part. pall. /ped and /peeded. [ /poeden, 
utch, ] 
1. ‘lo make hafte ; to. move with celerity. 
„So well they /fed that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay, 
_ Devoid of outward fenfe and native ftrength, 
Covered with charmed cloud from view of day. Fa. Queen. 
Do you think me a fwallow, an arrow, or a bullet? Have 
I, in my poor and cold motion, the expedition of thought ? 
] /jceded hither with the very extremelt inch of pofibility. Stak. 
Tf pray’rs 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 


Would /peed before thee, and be louder heard, Milton. 
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See where Idwall /peeds / a trufty foldier. 
2. [Spevran, to grow rich, Saxon.] To have fuccefs. 
Make me not fighted like the bafilifk : 
I’ve look’d on thoufands, who have /ped the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none fo. — Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
Now if this fuit lay in Bianca’s pow’r, 

How quickly fhould you /peed. Shatefpeare. 

Macicaus fhewed them what an offence it was rafhly to de- 
part out of the city, which might be unto them dangerous, 
although they fhould Jpecd never fo well. Knilles, 

When firft this tempter crofs’d the gulph from hell, 

I told you-then he fhould prevail, and /pced 

In his bad errand, Dilton. 

‘Thefe were violators of the firft temple, and thofe that pro- 
faned and abufed the fecond /ped no better. South. 

3. To have any condition good or bad, 
Ships heretofore in feas like fithes /ped, 
The mightieft ftill upon the fmalleft fed. 
To SPEED. v. a. 
1. To difpatch in hafte. 
The tyrant’s felf, a thing unufed, began 

To feel his heart relent with meer compaffion ; 

But not difpos’d to ruth or mercy then, 

He /ped him thence home to his habitation. 

2. To furnihh in hafte. 
3. To difpatch ; to deftroy ; to kill. 
With a fpeeding thruft his heart he found ; 

The lukewarm blood came rufhing thro’ the wound. Dryd. 

A dire dilemma! cither way Pm /ped; 
If foes, they write; if friends, they read me dead. 
4. To mifchief; to ruin. 
5. ‘To haften; to put into quick motion. 
She, 
Hearing fo much, will /peed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love. Sheke/p. All’s well that enas well. 
Satan, tow’rd the coaft of carth beneath, 
Down from th’ ecliptick /ped with hop’d fuccefs, 
Throws his fteep flight in many an airy wheel. 
The prieft reply’d no more, 
But /ped his fteps along the hoarfe refounding fhore, Dryden. 
6. To execute; to difpatch. 

Judicial aéts are all thofe writings and matters which re- 
late to judicial proceedings, and are /ped in open court at the 
inftance of one or both cf the parties. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

7. To affift; to help forward. 
Lucina 
Reach’d her midwife hands to /peed the throws. 
Propitious Neptune fteer’d their courfe by night 


Waller. 


Fairfax. 


Pope. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


With rifing gales, that /ped their happy flight. ` Dryden. 
Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 
And waft a figh from Indus to the Pole. Pope. 


8. To make profperous. 
If any bring not this doétrine, receive him not into your 
houfe, neither bid him God /peed. St. Paul. 
Timon is fhrunk, indeed ; 
And he, that’s once deny’d, will hardly /peed, 
SPEED. n. f. [ poed, Dutch. ] 
1. Quicknefs ; celerity. 
Earth receives 
As tribute, fuch a fumlefs journey brought 
Of incorporeal /pecd, her warmth and light; - 
Speed! to defcribe whofe fwiftnefs number fails. Milton, 
We ob’erve the horfe’s patient fervice at the plough, 
his fpeed upon the highway, his dociblenefs, and defire of 
glory. More. 
. Hafte; hurry; difpatch. 

When they ftrain to their utmoft /peed, there is ftill the 
wonted diftance between them and their aims: all their eager 
purfuits bring them no acquefts. Decay of Piety. 

. The courfe or pace of a horfe. 
He that rides at high /peed, and with a piftol, kills a fparrow 
flying. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
. Succefs; event. 
The prince your fun, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen's /pecd, is gone. Shak./peare. 
O Lord, I pray thee fend me good /pecd. Gen. xxiv. 12. 
Sre‘eDILy. adv. [from /peedy.]. With hafte; quickly. 
Poft /peedily to your hufband, 
Shew him this letter. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Send /peedily to Bertran; charge him ftritly 
Not to proceed. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Sre’epINEss. x. fai [from fpeedy.] The quality of being 
fpeedy. 
SPE'EDWELL. n.f. [ veronica, Latin], + Fiuellin. A plant. 
‘The leaves grow oppolite by, pairs; the calyx confilts of one 
leaf, which is divided into four parts, expanding in form ot a 
flar: the flower confifts of one leaf, divided into four feg- 
ments, expanding ina circular order: when the flower decays, 
the ovary becomes a membranaceous fruit, divided into two 
cells, fhaped like an heart, and filled with feeds, femetimes 
finall, and at other times large and thick. Miler. 


Shakefp. 
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In a fcarcity in Silefia a rumour was fpread of its raining 
millet-feed ; but ’twas found to be only the feeds of the ivy- 
leaved /peedwell, or {mall henbit. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

Spr’epy. adj. [from peed.) Quick; fwitt; nimble; quick of 
difpatch. 
How near's the other army ? 
—Near, and on /peedy foot: the main defery 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Back with /peedie/# (ail : 

Zophicl, of cherubim the {wifteft wing, 

Came flying. Milten’s Paradife Loft, 
Let it be enough what thou haft done, 

When fpotted deaths ran arm’d through ev’ry ftreet, 

With poifon’d darts, which not the good could fhun, 

The fpeedy could outfly, or valiant mect. Dryden. 

SPELL. ». J: [ypel, Saxon, a word.] 
». A charm conlifting of fome words of occult power. 
Horace ules words : 
Sunt verba & voces quibus hunc lenire dilarem 
Poffts. 
Start not; her actions fhall be holy: 

You hear my /pell is lawful: do not fhun her, 

Until you fee her die again; for then 

You kill her double. Shakefp. Winter's Ta'e. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, that they ftand in 
awe of charms, /pells, and conjurations, letters, characters, 
notes, and dafhes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thou durft not thus difparage glorious arms, 

Had not /pells 

And black enchantments, fome magician’s art, 

Arin’d thee or charm’d thee ftrong. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

Begin, begin, the myftick /fel’ prepare. Multan, 
Yourfelf you fo excel, 
When you vouchfafe to breathe my thought, 
That like a fpirit with this /pe// 
Of my own teaching, I am caught. 
Mild Lucina 

Then reach’d her midwife hands to fpeed the throes, 

And {poke the pow rful /pe//s that babes to birth difclofe. Dry. 
2. A turn of work. 

Their toil is fo extreme as they cannot endure it above four 
hours in a day, but are fucceeded by /pe/ls ; the refidue of the 
time they wear out at coytes and kayles, Carew. 

To SPELL. v. a. [fpellen, Dutch. ] 
3. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticifm of /pelling, the word fatire ought to be with 
á, and not with y; and if this-be fo, then it is falfe /pelled 
throughout. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

2. Toread by naming letters fingly. 
I never yet faw man, 
How wife, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d, 
But fhe would fpell him backward; if fair fac’d, 


Thus 


Waller. 


She'd {wear the gentleman fliould be her fifter, — Shake/p. 
3. To charm. 
I have you faft : 
Unchain your fpirits now with /pelling charms, 
And try if they can gain your liberty. Shak. Henry VI. 


This gather’d in the planetary hour, 
With noxious wecds, and /pell’d with words of pow’r, 
Dire ftepdames in the magick bowl infufe. Dryden. 
To SPELL. v. n. 
1. To form words of letters. 
What fmall knowledge was, in them did dwell ; 
And he a god, who could but read or /pell. Dryden. 
By pafting on the vowels and confonants on the fides of 
four dice, he has made this a play for his children, whereby 
his eldeft fon in coats, has played himfelf into fpelling. Locke. 
The Latin, being written of the fame character with the 
mother-tongue, by the alliftance of a /pe'ling book, it is le- 
gible. Spectator. 
Another caufe, which hath maimed our language, is a 
foolifh opinion that we ought to /pell exactly as we {peak. Swift. 
2. To read. 
If I read aught in heav’n, 
Or heav’n write aught of fate, by what the ftars, 
Voluminous or fingle characters, 
In their conjunction met, give me to /pell, 
Sorrows and labours, oppofition, hate, 
Attends thee. Milton’s Paradife Loft, 
When gowns, not arms, repell’d 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold, 
Whether to fettle peace, or to unfold 
The drift of hollow ftates, hard to be /pell’d, 
And may at laft my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
Where I may fit and rightly /pell 
Of every ftar that heav’n doth thew, 
And every herb that fips the dew. 
3. To read unfkilfully. 
As to his underfianding, they bring him in void of all no- 
tion, a rude unwritten blank; fent into the world only to read 
and fjell outa God in the works of creation. South, 


Miton. 


Ailton. 
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ToSpe.t. v.n. To fplit; to break, A bad word. 

Feed geefe with oats, Jpeled beans, barley-meal, or ground 

malt mixed with beer. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 
Spe/LTER. n.f. A kind of femi-metal. 
Metals in fufion do not flame for want of a copious fume, 
except /pelter, which fumes copioufly, and thereby flames Newt. 
To SPEND. v.a. [rpenban, Saxon ; Jpendere, Italian] 
1. To confume; to exhauft; to lay out. 
Our cannons malice vainly thall be /pent 

Againft th’ invulnerable clouds. Shakerpeares 

I will very gladly /pend and be /pent for you. 2 Cor. xii. 15. 

There is oil in the dwelling of the wife, but a foolifh man 

Jpendeth it up. Prov. XXt. 20. 
We muft exafperate 

Th’ almighty Victor to pend all his rage. Milton. 

Thus labour could at firit begin a title of property in the 
common things of nature, and /pending it upon our ufes bound 
it. Locke. 

Money is brought into England by nothing but [pending 
here lefs of foreign commodities than what we carry to market 
can pay for. Locke. 

2. To beftow as expence; to expend. 
Wherefore do ye /pend money for that which is Saag. 
Siy. 2. 

Eleutherius, percciving that he was unwilling to /pend any 
morce time upon the debate, thought not fit to make any men- 
tion to him of the propofed opinion. Bryle. 

3. To cftufe, 
Coward dogs 
MoS /pend their mouths, when what they fecm to threaten 
Runs far before them. Shakef. Henry V. 
4. To fquander; to lavifh. i 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around ; 

Heaps of /pent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground. - Dryden. 

The whole of our reflections terminate in this, what courfe 
we are to take to pafs our time; fome to get, and others to 
Jpend their eftates. | Wake. 

5. To pafs. 
When we can intreat an hour to ferve, 

Would /pend it in fome words upon that bufinefs, 

If you would grant the time. Shakef. Macbeth. 

They /pend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
to the grave. Fob xxi. 13- 

He /pends his life with his wife, and remembereth neither 
father nor mother. 1 Efdr. iv. 21. 

When he was of riper years, for his farther accomplifh- 
ment, he /pent a confiderable part of his time in travelling. Pope. 

6. To wafte; to wear out. ; 

In thofe paftoral paftimes a great many days were /pent, to 
follow their flying predeceffors, Sidney. 

The waves afcended and defcended, ’till their violence being 

Spent by degrees, they fettled at lat. Burnet's Theo. of the Earth. 
. The winds are rais’d, the ftorm blows high; 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 

In its full fury, and direct it right, 

Till it has /pent itfelf on Cato’s head. 

7. To fatigue; to harrafs. 

Nothing but only the hope of fpoil did relieve them, having 
fcarce clothes to cover their nakednefs, and their bodies /pent 
with long labour and thirft. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Or come your fhipping in our ports to lay, 
Spent and difabled in fo long a way? Dryden's En. 
Our walls are thinly mann’d, our beft men flain ; 
The reft, an heartlefs number, /pent with watching, 
And harrafs’d out with duty. va. «Dryden. 
Some /pent with toil, fome with defpair opprefs’d, 
Leap’d headlong from the heights, the flames confum’d the 
reft. Drydens Eu, 
Thou oft haft feen me 
Wreftling with vice and faction; now thou fee’{t me 
Spent, overpower'd, defpairing of fuccefs. Addifon's Cato. 
ToSpenp. v.n. 
1. To make expence. 
Henceforth your tongue muft /pend at lefler rate, 
Than in its flames to wrap a nation’s fate. Dryden. 
He /pends as a perfon who knows that he muft come to a 


Addifon’s Cato. 


reckoning. South, 
2. To prove in the ufe. 
Butter /pent as if it came from the richer foil. Temple. 


3. To be loft or wafted. 
The found /pendeth and is diffipated in the open air; but in 
fuch concaves it is conferved and contracted. Bacon. 
On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, th it [pend before 
they come to the valleys. 
4. To be employed to any ufe. 
There have been cups and an image of Jupiter made of 
wild vines; for the vines that they ufe for wine are fo often 
cut, that their fap /pendeth into the grapes, Bacon. 
SPe’NDER. 2. f. (from /pend. | 
1. One who fpends. 
Let not your recreations be lavith /penders of your time; 
but healthful, fhort, and apt to refrefh you. ee. 
2. £ 
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2. A prodigal; alavifher. 

Bifhop Morton told the commiffioners, who were to levy the 
benevolence, if they met with any that were {paring tell them 
that they muft nceds have, becaufe they laid up; and-if they 
were fpenders, they muft needs have, becaufe it was feen in 
their port and manner of living. Bacon's Henry VII. 

SPE'NDTHRIET. n. f [/pend and thrift. ] A prodigal; a 


lavither, ' 
Bitter cold.weather ftarved both the bird and the fpend- 
thrift. L’ Ejfirange. 


Some fawning ufurer does feed 

With prefent fums th’ unwary /pendthrift’s need. Dryden. 

Mott men, like pendthri/t heirs, judge a little in hand bet- 
ter than a great deal to come. Locke. 

‘The fon, bred in floth, becomes a /pendthrift, a profligate, 
and goes out of the world a beggar. Swift. 

Spe’raBe« adj. [ /perabili:, Latin.] Such as may be hoped. 

We may caft it away, if it be found but a bladder, and 

difcharge it of fo much as is vain and not /perable. Bacon. 
SPERM. n.f. | jperme, xr. jperma, Lat.] Seed; that by which 
the fpecies is continued. 

Soine creatures bring forth many young ones at a burthen, 
and fume but one: this may be caufed by the quantity of sperm 
required, or by the partitions of the womb which may fever 
the fpern. Bacon. 

“i here is required to the preparation of the /perm of animals 
a great apparatus of vefiels, many fecretions, concocliuns, 
rcHections, and circulations. Ray. 

SPE'RAZACETI. n.j. [ Latin. ] Corruptedly pronounced 
parmaltty. 

A parieular fort of whale affords the oil whence this is 
nade; and that is very improperly called /perma, becaufe it is 
cy the oil which comes from the head of which it can be 
rade. It is changed from what it is naturally, the oil itfelf 
being very brown and rank. The peculiar property of it is 
to fhoot into flakes, not much unlike the cryftallizaticn of 
falts ; but in this ftate ’tis yellow, and has a certain ranknefs, 
from which it is freed by fqueezing it between warm metalline 
plates in a prefs, and afterwards expofing the remainder to the 

` open air: at length it becomes perfectly pure, inodorous, flaky, 
{mooth, white, and in fome meafure tranfparent. Quincy. 

S J / = s : 1 

Stee piae adj. [ /permatique, Fr. from fperm.} 

I. Seminal; confifting of feed. 

The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but /per- 

matical or vital. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Metals and fundry meteors rude fhapes have no need 

of any particular principle of life, or /permatical form, diftiné& 

from the reft or motion of the particles of the matter. More. 
2. Belonging to the fperm. 

The moifture of the body, which did before irrigate the 
parts, is drawn down tothe /permatical veflels. Bacon. 

Two different fexes muft concur to their generation: there 
is in both a great apparatus of /permatick vetlels, wherein the 
more fpirituous part of the blood is by many digeftions and 
circulations exalted into fperm. Ray on the Creation. 

To SPE'RMATIZE. v.n. [trom/perm.] To yield feed. 

Ariftotle affirming that women do not /permatize, and con- 
fer a receptacle rather than eflential principles of generation, 
deduétively includes both fexes in mankins, Brown. 

SPERMATCCELS®. n. f. [omigua and xna.) A rupture caufed 
by the contraction of the feminal vellels, and the femen falling 
into the fcrotum. Bailey. 

SPERMO'LOGIST. x. fa [omepuordyG.] One who gathers or 
treats of feeds. Did. 

To SPERSE. v. a. [ fperfus, Latin.] To difperfe; to fcatter. 
A word not now in ufe. 

The wrathful wind, 
Which blows cold ftorms, burft out of Scythian mew 
That /per/? thofe clouds, and in fo fhort as thought 


"This dreadful fhape was vanifhed to nought. Spenfer. 
He making fpecdy way through /per/ed air, 

And through the world of waters wide and deep, 

‘Lo Morpheus’ 'houfe doth haftily repair. Fairy Queen. 


ToSpet. v.a. To bring or pour abundantly. [Spet in Scot- 
land is a fuperabundance of water: as, that tide or frefh was 


a high /pet.] 
Ah Myfterious dame, 
That ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darknefs /pets her thicket gloom, 
And makes onc blot of all the air, 
„n Stop thy cloudy ebon chair. 
Po SPEW, v. a. {ppepan, Saxon; /peuwen, Dutch.] 
1 ‘To vomit; to eject from the ftomach. 
A fwordfith fmall him from the reft did funder, 
That in his throat him pricking foftly under 
His wide abyfs, him forced forth to [peun 
That all the fa did roar like heaven's thunder, 
And all the waves were ftain’d with filthy hue. 
2. To eject; to caft forth, s 
When earth with flime and mud is cover’d o'er, 


Or hollow places /pew thcir wat’ry ftore. Dryden's Georg. 
I 
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When yellow fands are fifted from below, 
The glitt’risig billows give agoldenhow ; 
And when the fouler bottom /pews the black, 
‘The Stygian dye the tainted waters take. 
3. To eject with loathing. 
Keep my ftatutes, and commit not any of thefe abomina- 
tions, that the land jpew not you out. Lev. xviii. +8. 
Contentious {uits ought to be /pewed out, as the furfeit of 
courts. Bacon's Effays. 
ToSpew. v.n. To vomit; to eafe the ftomach. 
He could have haul’d in 
The drunkards, and the noifes of the inn; 
But better twas that they flould fleep or /pew, 
Thanin the,fcene to oftend or him or you. 
Spe’wy. adj. [from /pew.] A provincial word. 
The lower vallies in wet Winters are fo /pewy, that they 
knownot:how tovfeed them. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
To SPHA'CELATE. v. a. [from /phacelus, medical, Latin.) To 
affect with a gangrene. 
The long retention of matter /phacelates the brain. Sharp. 
To SPHA‘CELAITE ven. To mortify; to fufter the gangrene. 
The fkin, by the great diftenfion, having ‘been rendered 
very thin, will, if not taken away, /phacelate, and the reft 
degenerate into a cancerous ulcer. Sharp's Surgery. 
SpHa‘ceLus. n. fi [oPaxerG- 5 /phacele, Fr.] Agangrene; a 
mortification. 
It is the ground of inflammation, gangrene, /phacelus Wijfem. 
SPHERE. n. f. [ /phere, French; /phera, Latin.] 
1, A globe; an orbicular body; a body of which the center is 
at the fame diflance from every point of the circumference. 
Firft the fun, a mighty /phere, he fram'd. Malton. 
2. Any glohe of the mundane fyftem. 
What if within the moon's fair fhining /phere, 
What if in every other ftar unfeen, 
Of other worlds he happily fhould hear? 
And then mortal ears 
Had heard the mufick of the /pheres. 
3» A globe reprefenting the earth or tky. 
Two figures on the fides embofs’d appear; 
Conon, and what’s his name who made the /phere, ? 


Dryden. 


Ben. Fohnfan. 


Fairy Queen, 
Dryden. 


And fhew'd the feafons of the fliding year. Dryden. J 
4. Orb; circuit of motion. 
Half unfung, but narrower bound 
Within the vifible diurnal /phcre. Milton. 


5. Province; compafs of knowledge or ation; employment. 
[From the /phcre of activity afcribed to the power emanating 
from bodies. } 

To be call’d into ahuge /phere, and not to be feen to move 
in't. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Of enemies he could not but contra& good ftore, while 
moving in fo high a /phere, and with fo vigorcus a luftre. K C. 
Every man, verfed in any particular bufinefs, finds fault 
with thefe authors, fo far as they treat of matters within his 
Sphere. Adsijon’s Freeholder. 
Ye know the /pheres and various tafks affign'd 
By laws eternal to the «ethereal kind. 
To SPHERE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place in a fphere. 
The glorious planet Sol, 
In noble eminence enthron’d and /pher?d 
Amidft the reft, whofe med’cinable eye 
Correéts the ill afpects of planets evil. 
2. To form into roundnefs. 
Light.from her native Eaft 
To journey through the airy gloom began, 
Spher’d in a radiant cloud; for yet the fun 
Was not. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
/ 
pores e ladj. [ /pherigue, French ; from fphere.] 
Ie Round; orbicular; globular. 
What defcent of waters. could there be in a /pherical and 
round body, wherein there is nor high nor low. Raleigh. 
Though founds fpread round, fo that there is an orb or 
Spherical area of the found, yet they go fartheft in the forc- 
lines from the firft local impulfion of the air. Bacen. 
By difcernment of the moifture drawn up in vapours, we 
muft know the reafon of the /pherical figures of the drops. Glar. 
A fluid mafs neceffarily falls into a fesericcl furface. Keil. 
Where the central nodule was globular, the inner furface of 
the firt cruft would be fpherick; and if the creft was in all 
parts of the fame thickncfs, that whole crut would be /p/e- 
rical. TVoodward on Feffils. 

2. Planetary ; -relating to orbs of the planets. 

We make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon, and 
ftars, as if we were villains bv /pherical predominance. Shake. 

Spur’RICALLY. adv. [from felerical.] Tn form of a fphere. 

SpHe/RICALNESS. 2 7 J: [from phere. ] Roundnefs; ro- 

SPHE’'RICITY. § tundity. Y 

Such hodies receive their figure and limits from fuch lets as 
hinder them trom attaining to that phe" tcaavfs they aim at. Dig. 
Water confitts of fma", fmooth, fpherteai particles: their 
fmoothnefs makes ’em flip eafily upon one another; the /phe- 


ricity 


Pope. 


Shakelpeare. 


SPI 


ricity keeps ’em from touching one another in more points than 

one. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

SPHE'ROID. n. /. [eOaipx and KAG ; /phercide, Fr.] A body 
oblong or oblate, approaching to the form of a fphere. 

‘They are not folid particles, by the neceffity they are under 

to change their figures into oblong /pheroids, in the capillary 


veffels. Cheyn’s Phil. Princ. 
SpHEROIDICAL. alj. [from /pherord.} Having the form of a 
{pheroid. 


If thefe corpufcles be /pherotdical, or oval, their fhorteft 

diameters mult not he much greater than thofe of light. Cheyne. 
SpHe/RULE. "f. [Jp uli, Latin.) A little globe. 

Mercury is a colletion of exceeding fmall, vaftly heavy 

[pherules. . Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 
Spoinx. wf. [odryé. ] 

The /phinx was a famous monfter in Egypt, that remained 
by conjoined Nilus, having the face of a virgin, and the body 
of alion. Psacham on Drawing. 

Sprar. n.f. [e/pial, Fr.] Afpy; a fcout; awatcher. Obfolete. 
His ears be as /prals, alarum to crie. Tiffer’s Husbandry. 
He privy /piais plac’d in all his way, 
To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. Fa. Ou. 
For he by faithful /pia/ was aflured 

That Feypt’s king was forward on his way. Fairfax. 

Their truft towards them hath rather been as to good /pials 
and good whifperers, than good magiftrates and officers. Bac. 

SPICE. n. /. [apice French.j 
1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the {mell and pungent to 
the palate; an aromatick fubftance ufed in fauces. 
Dang’rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle veffel’s fide, 

Would fcatter all the /pices on the ftream. Shakefpeare. 

Is not manhood, learning, gentlenefs, and virtue, the /pice 
and falt that feafons a man? Shake!p. Troil. and Crejjida. 

The traffick of the /pice-merchants. I Kings x. 15. 

Garlick, the northern /pi.e, is in mighty requeft among 
the Indians. Temple. 

High fauces and rich /pices are fetched from the Indies. Baker. 

2. A fmall quantity, as ot {pice to the thing feafoned. 
Think what they have done, 

And then run ftark mad; for all 

Thy by-gone fooleries were but /pices of it. Shake/peare. 

It containeth fingular relations, not without fome /pice or 
fprinkling of all learning. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

So in the wicked there’s no vice, 

Of which the faints have not a /pice. Rudibras. 

To Spice. v. a. [from the noun] ‘To feafon with fpice; to 
mix with aromatick bodies. 

His mother was a votrefs of my order, 

And in the /piced Indian air by night 

Full often fhe hath goflip’d by my fide. Shakeffeare. 
Thefe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 

May great-grand-children of thy praifes grow ; 

And fo, though not revive, embalm and /pice 


The world, which elfe would putrify with vice. Donne. 
What though fome have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail, 
If thou haft wherewithal to /pice a draught, 
When griefs prevail ? Eerbert. 


Spr'cer. x. f. [from fpice.] One who deals in fpice. 
Names have been derived from occupations, as Salter and 
Spicer. Carden. 
Spi'cery. n.f. [epiceries, French ; from fpice.] 
1. The commodity of fpices. 
Their camels were loaden with /picery, and balm and 
myrrh. Raleigh's Hiffory of the World. 
She in whofe body 
The weftern treafure, eaftern /picery, 


Europe and Africk, and the unknown reft, 
Were eafily found. 
2. A repofitory of {pices. 


The /picery, the cellar and its furniture, are too well known 
to be here infifted upon. Addifin on Italy. 
Spick and Span. [This word I fhould not have expected to 
have found authorifed by a polite writer. Span-new is ufed by 
Chaucer, and is fuppofed to come from ypannan, to ftretch, 
Sax. expanderc, Lat. whence /pan. Span-new is therefore ori- 
ginally ufed of cloath new extended or dreffed at the clothiers, 
and [pick and [pan is newly extended on the /pises or tenters : 
it is however a low word.}] Quite new; now firft ufed, 
While the honour, thou haft got, 
Is [pick and [pan new, piping hot, 
Strike her up bravely. Butler. 
They would have thcfe reduced to nothing, and then others 


Donne. 


created /pick and jpan new out of nothing. Burnet, 
l keep no antiquated ftuff; 

But /pick and fpan I have enough. Swift. 
SPI'CKNEL. n./. The herb maldmony or bearwort. Dia. 
Spicy. adj. [from fpice ] 

1. Producing fpice; abounding with aromaticks. 
For them the Jdumzan balm did fweat, 
And in hot Ceilon /picy forefts grew. Dryden. 


SPI 


2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of fpice. 
Off at fea north-eaft winds blow 
Sabæan odour, from the /picy fhore 
Of Araby the bleft, with fuch delay 
Well pleas’d they flack thcir courfe, and many a league, 
Chear’d with the grateful fmell, old ocean fmiles. Maltin. 
The regimen in this difeafe ought to be of /picy and cepha- 
lick vegetables, to difpel the vifcofity. rbuthuat on Diet. 
Under fouthern fkics exalt their fails, , 
Led by new ftars, and borne by /picy gales! _ Pope. 
Spr'cosiry. n. f [/pica, Latin.] The quality of being fpiked 
like ears of corn; fulnefs of cars. Dil. 
SPI'DER. n. f. [Skinner thinks this word foftened from fpþinder; 
‘or fpinner, from fpin: Junius, with his ufual felicity, dreams 
that it comes from o7iew, to extend; for the fpider extends 
his web. Perhaps it comes from /pieden, Dutch; /pey/en, 
Danifh, to fpy, to lye upon the catch. Dop, dopa, Saxon, 
is a beetle, or properly an humble bee, or flinglefs bee. May not 
Jpider be fpy dor, the infeét that watches the dor ?] The ani- 
mal that {pins a web for flies. 
More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 


Than I can wih to adders, /piders, toads. Shakefoeare. 
The /pider’s web to watch we'll ftand, 

And when it takes the bee, 
We'll help out of the tyrant’s hand 

The innocent to free. Drayton, 


Infidious, reftlefs, watchful /pider, 

Fear no officious damfel’s broom ; 

Extend thy artful fabrick wider, 
And fpread thy banners round my room: 
While I thy curious fabrick ftare at, 

And think on haplefs poct’s fate, 

Like thee confin’d to noifome garret, 

And rudely banifh’d rooms of ftate. 

The /pider’s touch how exquifitely fne ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pipe. 

Spr’pERWoRT. n f. [phalangium, Latin.) A plant with a lily- 
flower, compofed cf fix petals. Miller. 
SPr'GNEL. n. Je [meum, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: it is an umbelliferous plant, with very 
narrow leaves: the feeds are large, oblong, and ftriated. To 
which may be added, it hath a perennial root. It is medi- 
cinal. Miller. 

Sprcor. n.f. [ fpijcker, Dutch.] A pin or peg put into the 
faucet to keep in the liquor. 

Bafe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the /pigot wield. Shate/. 

Take out the /pigot, and clap the point in your mouth. Sw. 

SPIKE. n. fo [ fpica, Latin. ] 
1. An ear of corn. 
Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded /pikes 

Guard it from birds as with a ftand cf pikes. 

Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, 
He tramples down the /pites, and intercepts the year. Dryd. 
The gleaners, 
Spike after fpike, their {paring harveft pick. Thomjon. 
2. A long nail of iron or wood ; a long rod of iron fharpened : 
fo called from its fimilitude to an ear. 

For the body of the fhips, no nation equals England for the 
oaken timber; and we necd not borrow of any other iron for 
Spikes, or nails to faften them. Bacon. 

The head of your medal would be feen to more advantage, 
if it were placed on a /piże of the tower. Dryden. 

He wears on his head the corona radiata, another type of 
his divinity : the /pites that fhoot out reprefent the rays of the 
fun. Addifon. 

Spike. n.f The name of a plant. This is a fmaller fpecies 
of lavender. 
_ The oil of /pike is much ufed by our artificers in their var- 
nifhes ; but it is generally adulterated. Hid’s Mat. Med. 
To SPIKE. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faften with long nails. 
Lay long planks upon them, pinned or /piked down to the 
pieces of oak on which they lie. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
Lay long planks upon them, /piking or pinning them down 
faft. Mortimer’ s Husbandry. 
2. To fet with fpikes. 

A youth, leaping over the /pited pales, was fuddenly frighted 

down, and in his falling he was catched by thofe fpikes. Wifem. 
SPIKENARD. 7. f. [pica nardi, Latin.] A plant, and the oil 
or balfam produced from the plant. 

There are three forts of fpikenard. 1. The Indian {pike- 
nard is moft famous: it is a congeries of fibrous fubftances ad- 
hering to the upper p'rt of the root, of an agreeable aroma- 
tick and bitterifh tafte: it grows plentifully in Java. It has 
been known to the medical writers of all ages. 2. Celtick 
fpikenard is an oblong root, of an irregular figure, a fragrant 
and aromatick but not very pleafant fmell. It I its name 
from Celtick Gaul, and is ftill found in great abundance on 
the Alpine and Pyrencan mountains, 3. Mountain fpike- 
nard isa moderately lurge oblong root of a plant of the vale- 
rian kind, its fmell and qualities refembling thofe of the Ccl- 
tick fpikenard. Hills Mat. Med. 

24 T A woman 


Dr. Littleton. 


Denham. 
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A woman having an ajabafter box of ointment of fpikenard, 
brake and poured it on his head. Mar. xiv. 3. 
He caft into the pile bundles of myrrh, and fheaves of /pike- 
nard, enriching it with every fpicy fhrub. Spectator. 
SPILL. m f [ Jpijlen, Dutch. ] 
1. A {mall hiver of wood, or thin bar of iron. 

The dyfters, befides gathering by hand, have a peculiar 
dredge, which is a thick {trong net, fattened to three /pills of 
iron, and drawn at the boat’s ftern. Carew. 

Have near the bunghole a little venthole, ftopped with a 
pill. Mortimer. 

2. A fmall quantity of money. I know not whence derived. 
The bifhops, who confecrated this ground, were wont to 
have a /pill or fportule from the credulous laity. Alife. 
To SPILL. v.a. [ypillan, Saxon; /pillen, Dutch; /pila, 
Iflandick. ] 
1. To fhed; to lofe by fhedding. 
Be fatisfied, dear God, with our true blood, 
Which, as thou know’ft, unjuftly muft be /pilt. 
Friend or brother, 
He forfeits his own blood that /prl/s another. Shak. Timon. 
Themfelves exaét their cruelty, 
And I conftrained am this blood to /pill. Daniel’s Civil War. 
They having /pi/l’d much blood, and done much wafe, 

Subduing nations; and atchicv’d thereby 

Fame in the world, hich titles, and rich prey, 

Shall change their courfe to pleafure, eafe, and floth. Milton. 

Sichzus’ blood, by his falfe brother /pilt, 

I have reveng’d. 

Medea muft not draw her murth'`ring knife, 

And /pill her childrens blood upon the itage. 

Orbellan did difgrace 

With treach’rous deeds our mighty mother’s race; 

And to revenge his blood, fo juftly /pilt, 

What is it lefs than to partake his guilt ? 

Nor the Centaurs tale 

Be here repeated ; how, with luft and wine 

Inflam’d, they fought and /pi/t their drunken fouls 

At feafting hour. 

2. To deftroy ; to mifchief. 
Thus is our thought with pain of thiftle tilled, 
Thus be our nobleft parts dried up with forrow ; 
Thus is our mind with too much minding /pilled. 
Why are ye fo fierce and cruel ? 
Ts it becaufe your eyes have power to kill ? 
Then know that mercy is the Mighty’s jewel, 
And greater glory think to fave than /pill. 
Thou all-fhaking thunder, 
Crack nature’s mould, all germins /pill at once 
That make ingrateful man. Shakef. King Lear. 
Be not angry with thefe fires; 

For then their threats will kill me: 

Nor look too kind on my defires ; 

For then my hopes will /pi// me. 

All bodics are with other bodies fill’d ; 

But fhe receives both heav’n and earth together : 

Nor are their forms by rath encounters /pill’d; 
For there they ftand, and neither toucheth either. Davies. 
3. To throw away. 
This fight fhall damp the raging ruffian’s breatt, 


Shakef/p. 


Denham, 


Rofcommin. 


Dryden. 


P bisips . 


Sidney. 


Spenfer. 


Ben. Fobnjin. 


The poifon /pil/, and half-drawn {word arreft. Tickell. 
To SriLL. v. n. 
1. To wafte; tobe lavifh. 

‘Thy father bids thee fpare, and chides for /pilling. Sidney. 


2. To be fhed ; to be loft by being fhed. 

He was fo topfull of himfelf, that he let it /pi/? on all the 

company : he fpoke well indeed, but he fpoke too long. atts. 
Spr'cier. n. f. [I know not whence derived.] A kind of fith- 
ing line. 

In harbour they are taken by Jpillers made of a cord, to 
which divers fhorter are tied at a little diftance, and to each 
of thefe a hook is faftened with a bait: this /piller they fink in 
the fca where thofe fifhes have their accuftomed haunt. Carew. 

Spri TH. n. j. [from /pi/l.] Any thing poured out or wafted. 

Our vaults have wept with drunken /pilth of wine. Shake/p. 

To SPIN. v.a. preter. /pun or /pan; part. fpun. [ypinnan, Sax. 
j/pinnen, Dutch. ] 
1. To draw out into threads, 
The women /pun goats hair. Ex. xxxv. 26. 
2. To form threads by drawing out and twifting any filamentous 
matter. 

You would be another Penelope; yet they fay all the yarn 
lie /puny in Ulyfles’s abfence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. 

& Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

_., | he fates but only /pin the coarfer clue ; 

The fineft of the wool is left for you. 

3. To protra& ; to draw out. 

By one delay after another they /pin out their whole lives, 
till there’s no more future left before em. L’Eftrange. 

If his cure lies among the lawvers Jet nothing he iaid 
againft intangling property, /pinning'out caufes, and fqueezing 
clients. Collier. 


Dryden. 
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Why fhould Rome fall a moment ere her time? 

o, let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and /pin it to the laft. Addifon’s Cato. 

4. To form by degrees; to draw out tedioufly. 
I pafled lightly over many particulars, on which learned and 
witty men might /pin out large volumes. Digby. 
Men of large thoughts and quick apprehenfions are not to 
expect any thing here, but what, being /pux out of my own 


coarfe thoughts, is fitted to men of my own fize. Locke, 
The lines are weak, another’s pleas’d to fay; 
Lord Fanny /pins a thoufand fuch a day. Pope. 


To SPIN. v.n. 
1. To exercife the art of fpinning. 
We can fling our legs and arms upwards and downwards, 
backwards, forwards, and round, as they that /pin. More. 
Ten thoufand ftalks their various bloflums {pread ; 
Peaceful and lowly in their native foil, 


They neither know to /p7n, nor care to toil. Prior. 
For this Alcides learn’d to /pin; 
His club laid down, and lion’s fkin. Prior. 


2. [Spingare, Italian.}] To ftream out in a thread or {mall 
current. 
Together furioufly they ran, ? 
That to the ground came horfe and man; > 
The blood out of their helmets /pan, 
So fharp were their encounters. 
3. To move round as a fpindle. 
Whether the fun, predominant in heav’n, 
Rife on the earth, or earth rife on the fun, 
He from the Eait his flaming road begin, 
Or fhe from Weft her filent courfe advance 
With inoffenfive pace, that /pinning flecps 
On her foft axle, while fhe paces ev’n 
And bears thee foft with the fmooth air along, 
Solicit not thy thoughts. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
As when a fhipwright ftands his workmen o’er, 
Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bore ; 
Urg’d on all hands it nimbly spins about, 
The grain deep piercing ’till it fcoops it out. 
SN ACH: Unf. [fpinachia, Latin.] A plant 
It hath an apetalous flower, confifting of many ftamina in- 
cluded in the flower-cup, which are produced in {pikes upon 
the male plants which are barren; but the embryoes are pro- 
duced from the wings of the leaves on the female plants, 
which afterward become roundifh or angular feeds, which, in 
fome forts, have thorns adhering to them. Milier. 
Spinage is an excellent herb crude, or boiled. Mortimer. 
SPYNAL. adj. [ fpina, Latin.] Belonging to the back bone. 
All fpinal, or fuch as have no ribs, but only a back bone, 
are fomewhat analogous thereto. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Thofe folids are entirely nervous, and proceed from the 
brain, and /pinal marrow, which by their bulk appear fuffici- 
ent to furnifh all the ftamina or threads of the folid parts. rb. 
Defcending carelefs from his couch, the fall 
Lux’d his joint neck and /pinal marrow bruis’d. 
SPINDLE. n.f. [ypindl, rpindel, Saxon.] 
1. The pin by which the thread is formed, and on which it is 
conglomerated. 
Bodies fibrous by moifture incorporate with other thread, 
efpecially if there be a little wreathing ; as appeareth by the 


’ 
Drayton's Njwphid. 


Pope. 


Philips. 


twifting of thread, and twirling about of /pindles. Bacon. 
Sing to thofe that hold the vital fheers, 
And turn, the adamantine /pindle round 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. Milton. 


Upon a true repentance, God is not fo fatally tied to the 
Spindle of abfolute reprobation as not to keep his promife, and 
feal merciful pardons. Dr. Fafper Maine. 


So Pallas from the dufty field withdrew, 
And when imperial Jove appear’d in view, ? 
Refum’d her female arts, the /pindle and the clew ; J 


Forgot the fcepter fhe fo well had fway’d, 


And with that mildnefs, fhe had rul’d, obey’d. Stepney. 
Do you take me for a Roman matron, 
Bred tamely to the Jpindeé and the loom? A. Philips. 


2. A long flender ftalk. 

The fpindles muft be tied up, and, as they grow in height, 

rods fet by them, left by their bending they fhould break. ers. 
3- Any thing flender. In contempt. 

Repofe yourfelf, if thofe /pindie legs of yours will carry you 
to the next chair. Dryden's Spanifh Friar, 

The marriage of one of our heireffes with an eminent cour- 
tier gave us /pindle {hanks and cramps. 9 Tatler. 

To SPINDLE. v.z. [fromthe noun.| To fhoot into a long 
{mall ftalk. 

Another ill accident in drought is the /pindiing of the corn, 
which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common ; info- 
muchas the word calamity was firft derived from calamus, 
when the corn could not get out of the ftalk. Bacon. 

When the flowers begin to /pind/e, all but one or two of 
the biggeft, at cach root, fhould be nipped off. Mortimer. 


SPI/NDLESHANKED. 
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SPINDLESHA NKED» adj. [ /pindie and fhank.] Having finall legs. 

Her lawyer is alittle rivelled, /pindlehanked gentleman. Addi/. 
SernDLETREF. maf Prickwood. A plant. 

SPINE. n. f. { pna; Latin. } The back bone. 
‘The rapicr entered his right fide, reaching within a finger’s 
breadth of the /pine. Wifeman’ s Surgery. 
There ae who think the marrow of a man, 

Which in, the pine, while he was living, ran; 

When dead, the pith corrapted, will become 

A make, and hifs within the hollow tomb. Dryden. 
Spi’xet. m J. A fort of, mineral, Spinel-ruby is of a bright 

rofy red; itis fofter than the rock or balofs ruby. Voedward. 
Srinet. n. f. [e/pivette, French,} © A finall harpfichord, an 
inttrument. with keys. 
When mifs delights in her /pinret, 

A fiddler mav his tortune get. Swift. 
SPINI FEROUS, adi. [ fpina and fero, Latin.) Bearing thorns. 
SPINNER. n fa [from /pin.] 

1. One fkilled in fpinning. 
A practifed /p:nzer {hall fpin a pound of wool worth two 


fhillings for fixpence. Graunt. 
2. A garcen fpider with long jointed legs. 
Weaving fpiders come not here: 
Hence you long leg’d /pinners, hence. Shakefpeare. 


SPINNING Mhel. n. j. [from /pin.] The wheel by which, fince 
the difufe of the rock, the thread is drawn. 
My (pinning wheel and rake, 

Let Sufan keep for her dear filter’s fake. 

SPINNY. aaj. I fuppofe finall, flinder. A barbarous word. 

They plow it early in the year, and then there will come 
fome /pinny grafs that will keep it from fcalding in fummer. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
Spi’Nosity. n. f. [ ‘pinsfus, Latin.] Crabbednefs; thorny or 
briary perplexity. 

Philofophy confiited of nought but dry /pincfitier, lean no- 

tions, and endlefs altercations about things of nothing. Glanv. 
Spi’nous. adj. | fpiuof:s, Latin.] Thorny; full of thorns. 
SPINSTER. m. f. (from ;pin.] 
1. A woman that fpins. 
The /pin/fers and the knitters in the fun, 

And the free inaids that weave their thread with bones, 

Do ufe to chant it. Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
2. [In law.] The general term for a girl or maiden woman. 

_ One Michael Caffio, 

That never fet a fquadron in the field, 

Nor the divifion of a battle knows 

More than a /pinffer. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

I defire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds fhall be 
paid to Rebecca Dingley of the city of Dublin, /pinffer, du- 

-ring her life. Swift. 

Spi’nsrry. n. f. [from /pinffer.] The work of fpinning. 

Spiny. adj. [ fpina, Latin.} Thorny ; briary ; perplexed ; 
dificult; troublefome. 

The firft attempts are always imperfect; much more in fo 
dificult and )pimy an affair as fo nice a fubje&. Digby. 

Spreacce. [ /piraculum, Latin.] A breathing hole ; a vent ; 
a {mall aperture 

Moft of thefe /pivacles perpetually fend forth fire, more or 

lefs. : Woodward. 
SprRAL. adj. [/pira‘e, Fr. from /pira, Latin.] Curve; wind- 
ing; circularly involved. 

The procefs of the fibres in the ventricles, running in /pi- 
ral lincs from the tip to the bafe of the heart, fhews that the 
fyftole of the heart is a mufcular conftriétion, as a purfe is 
hut by drawing the ftrings contrary ways, Ray. 
y Why earth or fun diurnal {tages keep? 

In fpiral tracts why through the zodiack creep? Blackmure. 

The inteftinal tube affects a ftraight, inftead of a /piral cy- 
Jinder. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SPI RALLY. adv. [from /piral] Ina fpiral form. 
| The fides are compofed of two orders of fibres running cir- 
cularly or /pirally from bafe to tip. Ray on the Creation. 
Serre. n. f. [ /p-ra, Latin; /pira, Italian; /pira, Swedish. ] 
1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or contorted ; a curl; a 
twit; awreath. 


Gay. 


His head 
Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold, ercét 
Amidit his circling /piress that on the grafs 


Floated redundant. Milton. 
A dragon’s ficry form belied the god, 
Sublime on radiant /pires be rode. Dryden. 


Air feems to confift of /p:res contorted into {mall fpheres, 
through the interftices of which the particles of light may frec- 
ly pafs ;ic is light, the folid fubftance of the /pires being very 
{mall in proportion to the fpaces they take up. Cheyne. 

2. Any thing growing up taper; a round pyramid, fo called per- 
haps becaufe a line drawn round and round in lefs and lefs 
Circies, would be a {pire ; a fteeple. 

With glif?ring /pires and pinnacles adorn’d. Milton. 

He cannot make one /pire of grafs more or lefs than he hath 
madc. Hale’s Orig. of Mankind. 


SPI 
Thefe pointed /pires that wound the ambicnt xy, 
Inglorious change ! fhall in deftruétion lic, 
3. The top or uppermoft point. 
°T were no lefs than a traducementto filence, that 
Which to the /pzre and top of praifes vouch’d, 
Wou’d feem but modet. 
To Spire. v.n. [from the noun. } 
1. To fhoot up pyramidically. i ¢ 
It will prow to a great bignefs; but it is not fo apt to /pire 
up as the other forts, being more inclined to branch into 
arms. Mortimers Edufbundry . 
2. [Spiro, Latin.] To breathe. Not in ufe. Spenfer. 
SPIRIT. n.f. [ /piritus, Latin.] 
1. Breath ; wind in motion. mt. 
All purges have in them a raw /pirit or wind, which is 
the principal caufe of tenfion in the ftomach. Bacon. 
The balmy /pirit oi the weftern breeze. 
2. [Efrit, Fr.] An immaterial fubftance. : 
pirit is a fubftance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 
and a power of moving do fubfift. Locke. 
I fhall depend upon your conftant friendfhip; like the truft 
we have in benevolent /pirits, who, though we never fee or 
hear them, we think are conftantly praying for us. Pope. 
She is a /pirit; yet not like air, or wind; 
Nor like the fpirits about the heart, or brain; 
Nor like thofe fpi'its which alchymifts do find, 
When they in ev’ry thing feex gold in vain; 
For fhe all natures under heav’n doth pafs, 
Being like thofe /pirits which God’s bright face do fee, 
Or like himfelf whofe image once fhe was, 
Though now, alas! fhe fcarce his fhadow be; 
For ot all forms fhe holds the firft degrec, 
‘That are to grofs material bodies knit ; 
Yet fhe herfelf is bodylefs and free ; 
And though confin’d is almoft infinite. Daves. 
If we feclude fpace, there will remain in the world but 
matter and mind, or body and /pirit. Watts’s Logick, 
3. The foul of man. 
The /pirit fhall return unto God that gave it. 
Look, whocomes here! a grave unto a foul, 
Holding th’ eternal /pirit ’gainft her will 
In the vile prifon of afflicted breath. Shake/peare’s K. Fehn. 
4. An apparition. 
They were terrified, and fuppofed that they had feen a fpi- 
rit. Luke xxiv. 37. 
Perhaps you might fee the image, and not the glafs; the 
former appearing like a /p:rit in the air. Bacon. 
Whilft young, preferve his tender mind from all impref- 


Prior. 


Shake/peure. 


Bible. 


fions of /pirits and goblins in the dark. Locke. 
5. Temper; habitual difpofition of mind. 
He fits 
Upon their tongues a various /pirit, to rafe 
Quite out their native language. Milton. 


That peculiar law of chriftianity which forbids revenge, no 
man can think it grievous who confiders the reftlefs torment 
of a malicious and revengeful /p:rit. Tiilotfon. 

Nor once difturb their heav'nly /pirits 
With Scapin’s cheats, or Cafir’s merits. 
6. Ardour ; courage; clevation; vehemence of mind. 
*Tis well blown, lads ; 
This morning, like the /pirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 
Farewel the big war, 
The /pirit ftirring drum, th’ ear piercing fife. Shake/peare. 
7. Genius ; vigour of mind. 
More ample /p:rit than hitherto was wont, 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceftors 
Of my moft dreaded fovereign I recount, 
By which all earthly princes fhe doth far furmount. Fa. 9, 
To a mighty work thou goeft, O king, 


Prior. 


Shukefpeare. 


That equal /pirits and equal pow’rs fhall bring. Daniel. 
A wild Tartar, when he fpies 

A man that’s handfome, valiant, wife, 

If he can kill him, thinks t’ inherit 

His wit, his beauty, and his pirit, Butler. 


The nobleft /pirit or genius cannot deferve enough of man- 
kind, to pretend to the efteem of heroick virtue. Temple. 
A perfect judge will read each work of wit, 
With the fame /pirit that its author writ : 
Survey the whole, nor feek flight fault to find, 
Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. Pope. 
8. Turn of mind ; power of mind moral or intelle€tual. 
You were usd 
To fay extremity was the trier of /pirits, * 


That common chances common men couldbear, Shaoke/, 
1 atk but half thy mighty /pirit for me, Cowley. 


g. Intellectual powers diftinét from the body. 

Thefe difcourfes made fo deep unpreffion upon the mind 

and /pirit of the prince, whofe nature was inclined to adven- 
tures, that he was tran{ported with the thought of it. Ciarendon: 
In fpirit perhaps he alfo faw 

Rich Mexico, the feat of Montezume. Milton. 


10. Sen- 
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10. Sentiment; perception. 


You are too great to be by me gainfaid: . 
Your /pirit is too true, your fears too certain. Shakelpeare. 


11. Eagernefs ; defire. 


God has changed mens tempers with the times, and made 
a [pirit of building fuccecd a /pirit of pulling down. South. 
12. Man of aétivity ; man of life, fire and enterprife. 

The watry kingdom is no bar 
To ftop t'e forcign Jpirits, but they come. Shake/peare 
13. Perfons diftinguifhed by qualities of the mind. <A French 
word, happily growing obfolete. 

Such /pirits as he defired to pleafe, fuch would I chufe 
for my judges. _ Dryden. 
14. That which gives vigour or cheerfulnefs to the mind; the 
pureft part of the body bordering, fays Sydenham; on immate- 
rialty. In this meaning it is commonly written with the plu- 
ral termination. 

Though thou didft but jeft: 
With my vex’d /pirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake. Shakefpeare’s King Fobn. 
When I fit and tell 
The warlike feats I’ve done, his /pirits fly out 
Into my ftory. Shak: fpeare’s Cymbcline. 
Alas! when all our lamps are burn’d, 
Our bodies wafted, and our /pirits fpent, 
When we have all the learned volumes turn’d, 
Which yicld men’s wits both help and ornament; 
What can we know, or what can we difcern ? Davies. 
To fing thy praife, wou’d heav’n my breath prolong, 

Infufing /pirits worthy fuch a fong, 

Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfcend my lays. Dryden. 

By means of the curious lodgment and inofculation of the 
auditory nerves, the orgafms of the /pirits fhould be allayed. 

Derham. 
In fome fair body thus the fecret foul 
With /pirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole ; 
Each motion guides, and ev’ry nerve fuftains, 


Itfelf unfeen, but in the effects remains. Pope. 
The king’s party, called the cavaliers, began to recover 
their /pirits. Swift. 


15. The likenefs ; effential qualities. 

Italian pieces will appear beft in a room where the windows 
are high, becaufe they are commonly made to a defcending 
light, which of all other doth fet off mens faces in their 
trueft /pirit. Wetton. 
16. Any thing eminently pure and refined. 

Nor doth the eye itfelf, 
That moft pure /pirit of fenfe, behold itfelf. Shake/peare. 
17. That which hath power or energy. 

All bodies have /pirits and pneumatical parts within them ; 
but the main difference between animate and inanimate are, 
that the /pirits of things animate are all continued within 
themfelves, and branched in veins as blood is; and the /pirits 
have alfo certain feats where the principal do refide, and where- 
unto the reft do refort; but the /pirits in things inanimate 
are {hut in and cut off by the tangible parts, as air in fnow. 

Racon’s Natural Biftory. 
18. An inflammable liquour raifed by diftillation. 

What the chymifts call /pirit, they apply the name to fo 
many differing things, that they feem to have no fettled notion 
of the thing. In general, they give the name of /pirit to any 


diftilled volatile liquour. Boyle. 
All /pirits, by frequent ufc, deftroy, and at laft extinguifh 
the natural heat of the ftomach. Temple. 


In diftillations, what trickles down the fides of the recciver, 
ifit will not mix with water, is oil; if it will, it is /pirit. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
19. It may be obferved, that in the old poets /pirit was com- 
monly a monofyllable, being written /pright or /prite. 
The charge thereof unto a courteous Spright ‘ 

Commanded was. Spenfer. 

To SrvRit. v. a. 
1. To animate or actuate as a fpirit. 
So talk'd the /pirited fly {nake. Milton's Par. Loft. 
2. To excite; to animate; to encourage. 

He will be faint in any execution of fuch a counfel, unleis 
fpirited by the unanimous decrees of a general diet. Tempe. 

Civil diffenfions never fail of introducing and /piriting the 
ambition of private men. Swift on the Cont. in Athens and Rome. 

Many officers and private men Jpirit up and afift thofe ob- 
ftinate people to continuc in their rebcllion. Swit. 
3. To draw; to entice. 

In the fouthern coaft of America, the fouthern point of the 
needle varieth toward the land, as being difpofed and /pirited 
that way, by the meridional and proper hemifphere. Brown. 

The miniftry had him /pirited away, and carried abroad as 
a dangerous perfon. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
SPrRITALLY. adv. [from fpiritus, Latin.] By means of the 
breath. 

Conceive one of each pronounced fprrital’y, the other vo- 
cally. — Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
Spr'RITED. ad). [from /pirit J Lively; vivacious; full of fire. 
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Dryden’s tranflation of Virgil is noble and fpirited. Popre. 
Bete ee n. f. [from /pirited.] Dilpofition or make of 
mind. 

He fhowed the narrow /piritedne/s, pride, and ignorance of 
pedants. l Addifon. 

SPYRITFULNESS. n.f. [from /pirit and full.)  Sprightlinefs; 
livelinefs. f 
A cocks crowing is, a tone that correfponds to finging, at- 
tefting his mirth and /piritfulne;s. Harvey. 
Spy'RITLESS. adj. [from /pirit ] Dejected; low; deprived of 
vigour; wanting courage; deprefled. 
A man fo faint, fo /piritle/s, 
So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe begone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Of their wonted vigour left them drain’d, 
Exhaufted, /piritle s, afflicted, fall’n. AZi/ton’s Paradi e Loft. 
Nor did all Rome, grown /piritle/s, fupply 
A man that for bold truth durft bravely die. Dryden. 
Art thou fo bafe, fo /piritle/s a flave? 
Not fo he bore the fate to which youdoom’d him. Smith. 
Spr’ritous. adj. [from /pirit.] 
1. Refined ; defecated; advanced near to fpirit. 
More refin’d, more /piritous and pure, 
As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending. Milton. 
2. Fine; ardent; active. 
Spi’ritousness. 7%. f. [from /piri‘ous.]  Finenefs and activity 
of parts. 

‘They, notwithftanding the great thinnefs and /pirttu/ne/s 
of the liquor, did, before they broke, lift up the upper furface, 
and for a moment form a thin film like a fmall lemifphere. 

Boyle. 
SPIRITUAL. adj. [fpirituel, Fr. from fpirit.] 
1. Diftiné from matter; immaterial; incorporeal. 

Echo is a great argument of the /piritual eflence of founds; 
for if it were corporeal, the repercuffion fhould be created by 
like inftruments with the original found. Bacon. 

Both vifibles and audibles in their working emit no corpo- 
real fubftance into their mediums, but only carry certain /p:- 
ritual fpecies. Bacon. 

All creatures, as well /piritual as corporeal, declare their 
abfolute dependence upon the firlt author of all beings, the 
only felf-exiftent God. Bentley. 

2. Mental; intellectual. 

The fame difafter has invaded his /pirituals; the pafons re- 
bel; and there are fo many governours, that there can be no 
government. South. 

3. Not grofs; refined from external things; relative only to 
the mind. 

Some who pretend to be of a more /piritualand refined 
religion, fpend their time in contemplation, and talk much of 
communion with God. Calamy’s Sermons. 

4. Not temporal; relating to the things of heaven; ecclefiaftical. 

Place man in fome publick fociety, civil or /pirttual. Hooker. 

Thou art reverend, 
Touching thy /piritual fun&ion, not thy lite, Shake/peare. 
I have made an offer to his majefty, 
Upon our /piritual convocation, 
As touching France, to give a greater fum 


Than ever at one time the clergy dia. Shakefpeare. 
Spiritual armour, able to refift 
Satan’s affaults. Milton. 


The clergy’s bufinefs lies among the laity; nor is there a 
more effectual way to forward the falvation of mens fouls, 
than for /piri/ual perfons to make themfelves as agreeable as 
they can in the conver(ations of the world. Swift. 

SPIRITUALITY. ^. f. [from /piritual. ] 
1, Incorporeity ; immateriality ; efience diftinG from matter. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth neareft unto 
Jpirituality ; and if it have any corporality, then of all other 
the moft fubtile and pure. Ra-eigh. 

2. Intellectual nature. 

A pleafure made for the foul; fuitable to its /pivituality, and 

equal to all its capacities. Scuth's Sermons. 
3. [Spiritualié, Fr.] Aéts independent of the body ; pure atts 
of the foul ; mental refinement. 

Many fecret indifpofitions and averfions to duty will fteal 
upon the foul, and ‘it will require both time and clofe applica- 
tion of mind to recover it to fuch a frame, as fhall difp.fe it 
for the /piritualitics of religion. South's Sermons. 

4. That which belongs to any one as an ecclefiaftick. 
Of common right, the dean and chapter are guardians of 
the /piritualities, during the vacancy of a bifhoprick. Ayliffe. 
SPrRITUALTY. n. j. [from /piritual. } Ecclefiattical body. 
We of the /pirituaty © 
Will raife your highnefs fuch a mighty fum, 
As never did the clergy at one time. Shake/peare. 
Spreituariza TIon. 2./. [from Jpirituaiize.] The act ot 
fpiritualizing ee ye 
To Spr’RITUALIZE. V.A. [ firitualifer, Fr. from fpirit.] Tore- 
fne the intellect ; to purity from the feculencics of the world. 

“This would take it much out of the care of the foul, to 

Spiritualixe and replenifh it with good works. said 
4 
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We begin our furvey from the loweft dregs of fenfe, and 
fo afcend to our more /piritualized felves. Glanville. 
As to the future glory in which the body is to partake, that 
load of earth which now engages to Corruption, muft be 
calcined and /piritualized, and thus be clothed upon with 
glory. _ Decay of Piety. 

If man will a& rationally, he cannot admit any competition 
between a momentary fatisfaction, and an everlafting happi- 
nefs, as great as God can give, and our /piritualized capa- 
Cities receive. AJ Rogers's Sermons. 

SpiriTUALLY. ady. [from fpiritual] | Without corporeal 
grofinefs; with attention to things purely intellectual. 

In the fame degree that virgins live more /piritual/y than 
other perfons, in the fame degree is their virginity a more ex- 
cellent ftate. Taylor's Rule of boly Living. 

Spiri’ruo0us. adj. [ fpiritueux, Fr. from /pirit.} 
1. Having the quality of fpirit, tenuity and aétivity of parts. 
More refin’d, more /pirituous and pure, i 

As to him nearer tending. Milton. 

The moft /pirituous and moft fragrant part of the plant 
exhales by the action of the fun. Arbuthnot. 

2. Lively; gay; vivid; airy. . 
It may appear airy and /pirituous, and fit for the welcome 
of chearful gucfts. Wotton s Architecture. 
SPIRITUO'sıTY. )%. f: [from fpirituous.] The quality of be- 
SPIRI TUOU’SNESS. Ý ing fpirituous; tenuity and a¢tivity. 
To SPIRT. v.n. [ /pruyten, Dutch, to fhoot up, Skinner; 
Jpritta, Swedith, to fly out. Lye.) To fprinz out in a fud- 
den ftream ; to ftream out by intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of fpirit, fo that it fpirt- 
eth when the {topple is taken forth, maketh the drink more 
quick and windy. Bacon’s Natural Hi/flory. 

Thus the {mall jett, which hafty hands unlock, 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. 

To SPIRT. v.a. Do throw out in a jet. 
When weary Proteus 

Retir’d for fhelter to his wonted caves, 

His finny flocks about their fhepherd play, 

And rowling round him, /pirt the bitter fea. 

When rains the paflage hide, 

Oft the loofe {tones /pirt up a muddy tide 

Beneath thy carelefs foot. 

To SPYRTLE. v:a. [A corruption of /pirt.] To ditipate. 

The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal force of 
that motion, be foon diffipated and /pirt/ed into the circum- 
ambient fpace, was it not kept together by this noble contri- 

vance of the Creator. Derham’s Phyfico-T healogy. 
Serry. adj. [from /pire.] 
1. Pyramidal. 
Watfte fandy valleys, once perplex’d with thorn, 
The /piry firr, and fhapely box adorn. Pope's Adeffiah. 
In thefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 

Thefe mofs-grown domes with /piry turrets crown’d, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows fhed a folemn light ; 

Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Gay. 


_ And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. Pope. 
2. Wreathed; curled. 
Hid in the /piry volumes of the fnake, 
I Jurk’d within the covert of a brake. Dryden. 


Spiss. adj. [ /piffus, Latin.] Clofe; firm; thick. 

From his modeft and humble charity, virtucs which rarely 
cohabit with the {welling windinefs of much knowledge, iffued 
this i/s and denfe, yet polifhed; this copious, yet concife 

` treatife of the variety of languages. Brerewood, 
Spr’ssirupe. x. f. [from /piffus, Latin.] Groftnefs; thicknefs. 

Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called racking, it will 
clarify the fooner ; for though the lees keep the drink in heart, 
and make it lafting, yet they caft up fome /piffituds. Bacon. 

Spiffitude is fubdued by acrid things, and acrimony by in- 
fpiffating. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Spit. 7. f. [yprean, Saxon; /pit, Dutch ; /pedo, Italian. ] 
1. A long prong on which meat is driven to be turned before 
the fire. 
A goodly city is this Antium; 

*Tis I that made thy widows: then know me not, 

Left that thy wives with /p:ts, and boys with ftones 

In puny battle flay me. Shakc{peare’s Coriolanus. 

They may be contrived to the moving of fails in a chimney 
corner, the motion of which may be applied to the turning 
of a /pit. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

. With Peggy Dixon thoughtful fit, 

Contriving for the pot and /pit. Swift. 
2. Such a depth of carth as is pierced by one action of the fpade. 

Where the eartu is wafhed from the quick, face it with 
_ the firft /pit of earth dug out of the ditch. Mortimer: 
To Spit. v. a. Preterite /pat; participle pafl. /pit, or /pitted, 

[from the noun. ] 
1. To put upon a fpit. 
I fee my coufin’s ghoft 
Seeking out Romco, that did /pit his body 
Upon a rapier’s point. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 
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2. To thruft through. 
I /pitted frogs, I crufh’d a heap of emmets. Dryden. 
To Spit. v.a. [ypoetan, Saxon; /pytter, Danith.] To eject 
from the mouth. é 
A large mouth, indecd, 
That /pits forth death, and mountains, rocks and feas. 
Shake/peare’s King John. 
Commiffions which compel from each 
The fixth part of his fubftance, makes bold mouths, 
Tongues /pit thcir duties out, and cold hearts fre:ze 
Allegiance in them. Shake/peare. 
To Sprr. v. n. To throw out fpittle or moifture of the mouth. 
Very good orators, when thcy are here, will /p:t. Shak:/p. 
I dare meet Surrey, 
And /pit upon him whilft I fay he lies.  Shake/p. Rich. II. 
You /pit upon me laft Wednefday, 
You fpurn’d me fuch a day. Shake/peare’s Merch. of Venice. 
The watry kingdom, whofe ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
‘Lo ftop the foreign fpirits; but they come. Shake/peare. 
He /pat on the ground, made clay of the fpittle, and anointed 
the eyes of the blind man. John ix. 6. 
A maid came from her father’s houfe to one of the tribu- 
nals of the Gentiles, and declaring herfelfa Chriftian, /pit in 
the judge’s face. South. 
A drunkard men abhor, and would even /pit at him, were 
it not for fear he fhould fomething more than /pit at them. 
Souths Sermens. 
Spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the {nuff till 
the candle goes out. Swifts Rules for the Servants. 
SPITTAL. n. f. [Corrupted from ho/pital.} A charitable foun- 
dation. In ufe only in the phrafes, a /pittal fermon, and rob 
not the fpittal. 
To Spi’tcHcock. v a. To cut an eelin pieces and roaft him. 
Of this word I find no good etymology. 
No man lards falt pork with orange peel, 
Or garnifhes his lamb with /pithcocit cel. 
SPITE. n.f. [bijt Dutch; de/pit, French.]} 
1. Malice; rancour ;. hate; malignity; malevolence. 
This breeding rather /p:te than fhame in her, or, if it were 
a fhame, a fhame not of the fault, but of the repulfe, fhe did 


King. 


thirft for a revenge. Sidney. 
Bewray they did their inward boiling /p:te, 
Each ftirring others to revenge their caule, Daniel. 


Done all to fpite 
The great Creator ; but their /pite {till ferves 

His glory to angment. M Iton’s Paradife Loft. 

Be gone, ye criticks, and reftrain your /pite, 
Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. Pope. 
2. SPITE of, or In Spire of. Notwithftanding; in defiance of. 

It isoften ufed without any malignity of meaning. 
Bleffed be fuch a preacher, whom God made ufe of to fpeak 
a word in feafon, and faved me in /pite of the world, the devil, 


and myfelf. South. 
In /pite of me Ilove, and fee too late 
My mother’s pride muft find my mother’s fate. Dryden. 
For thy lov’d fake, /pite of my boding fears, 
I'll meet the danger which ambition brings. Rowe. 


My father’s fate, 
In fpite of all the fortitude that fhines 
Before my face in Cato’s great example, 
Subdues my foul, and fills my eyes with tears. 4ddi/. Cato. 
In fpite of all applications the patient grew worfe every 
day. Arbuthnot. 
To SPITE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mifchief; to treat malicioufly; to vex; to thwart ma- 
lignantly. 
Beguil’d, divorced, wronged, /pighted, flain, 


Moft deteftable death, by thee. Shakefpeare: 
lll facrifice the lamb that I do love, 
To /pight a raven’s heart within a dove. Shakefpeare. 


2. To fill with fpite; to offend. 
So with play did hea good while fight againft the fight of 
Zelmane, who, more /pited with that courtefy, that one that 
did nothing fhould be able to refift her, burned away with 
choler any motions which might grow out of her own fweet 
difpofition. Sidney. 
Darius, /pited atthe magi, endeavoured to abolith not only 
their learning but their language. Temple. 
SPI'TEFUL. adj. [ /pite and full.} Malicious; malignant. 
The Jews were the deadlieft and /pit-fulle/? enemies of 
Chriftianity that were in the world, and in this refpect their 
orders to be fhunned. i ker, 
All you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward fon, 

Spightful and wrathtul. Shakef. Macbeth. 
Contempt is a thing made up of an undervaluine cf a man, 
upon a belief of his utter ufeleflnefs, and a /piteful endeavour 
to engage the reft of the world in the fame flight efteem of 
him. s South's Sermons. 
The /piteful-ftars have fhed their venom down, 

And now the peaceful planets take thcir turn. 


Dryden, 
24 U 
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SPYTErULLY. adv. [from /piteful.] Malicioufly ; malignantiy. 
Twice falfe Evadne, /pitefully forfworn ! 
That fatal beaft like this | would have torn. Wailer. 
Vanefla fat, 
Scarce liftning to their idle chat, 
‘urther than fometimes by a frown, 
When they grew pert, to pull them down; 
At laft the /pitef/ully was bent 
To try their wifdom’s full extent. Swift. 
Spi'rerutness. 7. f. [ from /piteful. ] Malice; malignity; 
defire of vexing. 
It looks more like /pitefulne/s and ill-nature, than a diligent 
fearch after truth. Keil againft Burnet. 
Spi’TTED. adj. [from /pit.} Shot out into length. 
Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more /pitted, 


may be brought again to be more branched. Baton. 
SPYTTER. n. j. [from /pit.] 
1. One who puts meat on a fpit. 
2. One who fpits with his mouth. 
3. A young deer. Ainfworth. 


Spr’r TLE. n. f. [Corrupted from 4:/pital, and therefore better 
written /pital, or /pittal.] Hofpital. It is ftill retained in 
Scotland. 

To the /pittle go, 
And from the powd’ring tub of infam 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Creffid’s kind. 
This is it 

That makes the waned widow wed again; 

She whom the /pitt/e houfe, and ulcerous fores, 

Would caft the gorge at, this embalms and fpices 

To th’ April-day again. Shakefp. Timon. 

Cure the /pittle world of maladies. Cleaveland. 
Spi'r TLE. n.f. [ ypoeciian, Saxon.] Moifture of the mouth. 
The faliva or /pittle is an humour of eminent ufe. Ray. 
Meenas and Atys in the mouth were bred, 

And never hatch’d within the lab’ring head ; 

No blood from bitten nails thofe poems drew, 

But churn’d like /pittle from the lips they flew. Dryden. 

The /pittle is an active liquor, immediately derived from the 
arterial blood: it is faponaceous. , Arbuthnot. 

A genius for all {tations fit, 

Whofe meaneft talent is his wit ; 

His heart too great, though fortune little, 

To lick a rafcal ftatefman’s /pittle. Swift. 

Spr’TvENom. n. f. [ /pit and venom] Poifon ejected from the 
mouth. 

The /pituenom of their poifoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker. 

SPLANCHNO'LoGy, n. f. [ fplanchnologie, French; crdayxa and 
r0yG.] A treatife or defcription of the bowels. Dif. 

To SPLASH. v. a. [ plafka, Swedifh. They have both an afh- 
nity with plafb.) To daub with dirt in great quantities. 

Spra’suy. adj. [from /plafh.} Full of dirty water; apt to 
daub. 

SPLA’YFOOT. adj. [ /play or difplay and foot.) Having the foot 
turned inward. 

Though ftill fome traces of our ruftick vein, 
And /playfoot verfe remain’d, and will remain. Pope. 

SPLA'YMOUTH. n. f. [ /play and mouth.) Mouth widened by 
defign. 

Pall authors to their own defects are blind: 
Had’ft thou but Janus-like a face behind, 

To fee the people when /playmouths they make, 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 
Their tongues loll’d out a foot. 

SPLEEN. n. f. [/plen, Latin.) 

1. The milt; one of the vifcera, of which the ufe is fcarcely 
known. It is fuppofed the feat of anger and melancholy. 

If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, under the 


Shake. H. V. 


Dryden. 


fhort ribs, you may conclude the fpleen wounded, ijeman. 
2. Anger; fpite; ill-humour. 
If fhe muft teem, 
Create her child of /p’een, that it may live 
And be a thwart difnatur’d torment to her. Shake/peare. 
Charge not in your /pleen a noble perfon, 
And fpoil your nobler foul. Shakefpeare. 


Kind pity checks my /pleen; brave {corn forbids 
Thofe tears to iflue, which fwell my eye-lids. 

Allenvy’d; but the Theftyan brethren fhow’d 
‘The leaft refpeét ; and thus they vent their /p/ecn aloud : 


Donne. 


Lay down thofe honour’d fpoils. Dryden. 
In noble minds fome dregs remain, 
Not yet purg’d off, of /pleen and four difdain. Pope. 
3. A ht of anger. 
_Bricf as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a jpicen, unfolds both heav’n and earth; 
And, ere a man hath power to fay, bchold! 
‘I he jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Shake/peare. 
4. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours. 
Spleen, vapours, and {mall-pox above them all. Pope. 
B dies chang’d to recent forms by /p/ecn. Pope. 


SPLE/ENED. adj. [from /pleen.] Deprived of the fpleen. 
Animals /pleened grow falacious. Arbuthnet. 
SPLE’ENFUL. adj. [ /pleen and full.} Angry; peevifh; fretful; 
melancholy. 
The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, fcatter up and downs 
Myfelf have calm’d their /pleenful mutiny. Shak. H. VI. 
The chearful foldiers, with new ftores fupply’d, 
Now long to exccute their /pleenful will. Dryden. 
If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-hangs the 
fea, the whiftling of the wind is better mufick to contented 
minds than the opera to the /pleenful. Pope. 


SpLe’ENLESS. adj. [from fpleen.] Kind; gentle; mild. Ob- 
folete. 
Mean time flew our fhips, and ftreight we fetcht 
The fyren’s ifle; a /pleenle/s wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chapman. 


SPLE'ENWORT. n.f. [ fpleen and wort.) Miltwafte. A plant. 
The Icaves and fruit are like thofe of the fern; but the pin- 
nulz are eared at their bafis. Miller. 
Safe pafs’d the gnome through this fantaftick band, 
A branch of healing /p/eenwort in his hand. 
SPLE'ENY. adj. [from /pleen.] Angry; peevifh. 
What though I know her virtuous, 
And well deferving ; yet I know her for 
A /plecny Lutheran, and not wholfome to 
Our caufe. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Spie/NDENT. adj. [ /plendens, Latin.] Shining; glofly; having 
luftre. 
They affigned them names from fome remarkable qualities, 
that is very obfervable in their red and /plendent planets. Brown. 
Metallick fubftances may, by reafon of their great denfity, 
reflect all the light incident upon them, and fo be as opake and 
Jplendent as it’s pofible for any body to be. Newton. 
SPLENDID. adj. [ /plendide, Fr. fpiendidus, Latin.] Showy; 
magnificent; fumptuous ; pompous. 
Unacceptable, though in heav’n, our ftate 


Pope. 


Of /plendid vaflalage. Milton. 
Deep ina rich alcove the prince was laid, 

And flept beneath the pompous colonade: 

Faft by his fide Pififtratus lay fpread, 

In age his equal, on a /plendid bed. Pope’s Ody/fey. 


SPLE/NDIDLY. adv. [from fplendid:] Magnificently; fump- 
tuoufly ; pompoufly. 
Their condition, though it look /plendidly, yet when you 
handle it on all fides, it will prick your fingers. Taylor. 
You will not admit you live /plendidly, yet it cannot be 


denied but that you live neatly and elegantly. More. 
How he lives and eats, 
How largely gives, how /plendidly he treats. Dryden: 
He, of the royal ftore 
Splendidly frugal, fits whole nights devoid 
Of {weet repofe. Philips. 


SPLENDOUR. n. f. [ fplendeur, French ; /plendor, Latin. ] 
1. Luftre; power of fhining. 

Splendour hath a degree of whitenefs, efpecially if there be 
a little repercuffion; for a looking-glafs, with the fteel behind, 
looketh whiter than glafs fimple. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The dignity of gold above filver is not much; the /p/en- 
dour is alike, and more pleafing to fome eyes, as in cloth of 
filver. Bacon’s Phyf. Remarks. 

The firft fymptoms are a chilnefs, a certain /plendour or 
fhining in the eyes, with a little moifture. Arbuthnot, 

2. Magnificence; pomp. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans, found 
no better way to procure an efteem and reverence to them, 
than by firft procuring it to himfelf by /plendour of habit and 
retinue. South's Sermons. 

’Tis ufe alone that fan&tifies expence, 
And /plendour borrows all her rays from fenfe. Pope. 
SpLe/NETICK. adj. [ fplenetique, French.) Troubled with the 
fpleen ; fretful; peevith. 

Horace purged himfelf from thefe /plenetick refle€tions in 
odes and epodes, before he undertook his fatyrs. Dryden. 

This daughter filently lowers, t’other fteals a kind look at 
you, a third is exactly well behaved, and a fourth a /pleve- 
tick. Tatler. 

You humour me when I am fick ; 
Why not when I am fplenetick è Pope. 
SPLE'NICK. adj. [ fplenique, French; fplen, Latin.] Belonging 
to the fpleen. 

Suppofe the fplcen obftruéted in its lower parts and /plenick 
anch, a potent heat caufeth the orgafmus to boil. Harvey. 

The /plenick vein hath divers cells opening into it near its 
extremities in human bodies; but in quadrupeds the cells open 
into the trunks of the /plenicé veins. Ray on the Creation. 

SPLE’NISH. adj. [from /plcen.] Fretful; peevifh. } 

Yourfelves you muft cngage, 
Somewhat to cool your /pleni/h rage, 
Your gricvous thirft, and to affwage, 
That frf you drink this liquor. Dra;ton. 

. SPLE'NITIVE. 


SPL 


SPLENITIVE, adj. [from /pleen.] Hot; fiery ; paffionate. Not 
in ufe. 
Take thy fingers from my throat; 
For though I am not /plenitive and rath, 
Yet I have in me fomething dangerous. — Shakef. Hamlet. 
SpLeNT. 7. /. [Or perhaps plint; /pinella, Italian. ] ' 

Splents is a callous hard fubftance, or an infenfible fwelling, 
which breeds on or adheres to the fhank-bone, and when it 
grows big fpoils the fhape of the leg. When there is but one, 
it is called a fingle /p/ent ; but when there is another oppofite to 
it on the outfide of the fhank-bone, it is called a pegged or 
pinned /plent. _ Farrier’s Did. 

To SPLICE. v.a. [ /pliffen, Dutch; plico, Latin.] To join the 
two ends of a rope without a knot. 
Spuint. n. f. [/plinter, Dutch.) A thin piece of wood or other 
matter ufed by chirurgeons to hold the bone newly fet in its 
lace. 

The ancients, after the feventh day, ufed fplints, which 
not only kept the members fteady, but ftraight; and of thefe 
fome are made of tin, others of fcabbard and wood, fowed up 
in linnen cloths. Wijfeman’s Surgery. 

To SPLINT. 
To SPLINTER. 
1. To fecure by fplints. 
This broken joint intreat her to fplinter, and this crack of 
your love fhall grow ftronger than it was before. Shak. Othello. 
2. To fhiver; to break into fragments. 
SPLINTER. 2. /. [ /plinter, Dutch.) 
1. A fragment of any thing broken with violence. 
He was flain upon a courfe at tilt, one of the /plinters of 


bo. a. [from the noun. ] 


Montgomery’s ftaff going in at his bever. Bacon. 
Amidit whole heaps of fpices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm’d againft them fie ; 
Some precioufly by fhatter’d porcelain fall, 
And fome by aromatick /p/inters die. Dryden. 


2. A thin piece of wood. 

A plain Indian fan, ufed by the meaner fort, made of the 
fmall ftringy parts of roots, fpread out in a round flat form, 
and fo bound together with a /plinter hoop, and ttrengthened 
with fmall bars on both fides. Grew’s Mufaum. 

To SPLINTER. v. n. [from the noun.] To be broken into 
fragments. 
To SPLIT. v. a. pret. fplit. [ fpletten, fplitten, Dutch.] 
3. To cleave; torive; to divide longitudinally in two. 
Do’t, and thou haft the one half of my heart ; 
Do’t not, thou /plit’/ thine own. Shak. Winter’s Tale. 
Mine own tongue /p/its what it fpeaks, Shakefpeare. 
That felf-hand 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the heart. Shake/p~ Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Wer't thou ferv’d up two in one difh, the rather 


To /piit thy fire into a double father ? Cleaveland. 
When cold Winter /p/it the rocks in twain, 
He ftript the bearsfoot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 


A fkull fo hard, that it is almoft as eafy to plit a helmet of 
iron as to make a fracture in it. Ray on the Creation. 
This effort is in fome earthquakes fo vehement, that it /p/its 
and tears the earth, making cracks or chafms in it fome 
miles. Woodward. 

2. To divide; to part. 

Their logick has appeared the mere art of wrangling, and 
their metaphyficks the {kill of /plitting an hair, of diflinguifh- 
ing without a difference. Watts’ s Improv. of the Mind. 

One and the fame ray is by refraction difturbed, fhattered, 
dilated, and /plit, and {pread into many diverging rays. Newt. 

He inftances Luther’s fenfuality and difobcdience; two 
crimes which he has dealt with, and to make the more folemn 
fhew he /p/it ’em into twenty. Atterbury. 

Oh, would it pleafe the gods to /plit 

Thy beauty, fize, and years, and wit, 

No age could furnifh out a pair 

Of nymphs fo graceful, wife, and fair; 

With half the luftre of your eyes, 

With half your wit, your years, and fize. 

3. Todafh and break on a rock. 

God's defertion, as a full and violent wind, drives him in 
an inftant, not tothe harbour, but on the rock where he will 
be irrecoverably /p/:t. Decay of Piety. 

Thofe who live by fhores, with Joy behold 
Some wealthy veflel /p/it or {tranded nigh ; 
And from the rocks leap down for fhipwreck’d gold, 
And feek the tempefts which the others fly. Dryden, 
4. To divide ; to break into difcord. 

In fates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftible 
power /plits their counfels, and {mites their moft refined poli- 
cies with fruftration and a curfe. South's Sermons. 

To SPLIT. v.n. 
1. To burt in funder; to crack; to fuffer difruption. 

A huge veflel of exceeding hard marble plit afunder by con- 
gealcd water. Royle. 


Swift. 


What is’t to me, 
Who never fai! on her unfaithful fea, 
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If forms arife and clouds grow black, 

If the maft /plit, and threaten wrack ? 

The road that to the lungs this ftore tranfinits, 

Into unnumber’d narrow channels /plits. Blackm«re. 

Each had a gravity would make you /piit, 

And fhook his head at M—y as a wit, 

2. To be broken againft rocks. _ 
After our fhip did /plit, 

When you, and the poor number fav’d with you, 

Hung on our driving boat. ____ Shakefpeare. 

Thefe are the rocks on which the fanguine tribe of lovers 
daily /plit, and on which the politician, the alchymift, and pro- 
jector are caft away. _ Addifon’s Speétator. 

The feamen fpied a rock, and the wind was fo ftrong that 
we were driven direétly upon it, and immediately flit. Gulliv. 

Sprit TER. n.f. [from /plit.] One who fplits. 
How fhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firft, 
Thofe /plitters of parfons in funder fhould burft ! 
SPLU'TTER. n.f. Buftle; tumult. A low word. 
To SPOIL. v.a. [fpolio, Latin; /polier, French.] 
1. To rob; to take away by force. f. 

Ye took joyfully the /poiling of your goods, knowing in 

yourfelves that ye have in heaven an enduring fubftance. Heb. 
This mount 
With all his verdure /poil’d, and trees adrift. Milton: 
2. To plunder ; to ftrip of goods. 

Yielding themfelves upon the Turks faith, for the fafeguard 
of their liberty and goods, they were moft injurioufly /poiled 
of all that they had. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks: 

Thou fhalt not gain what I deny to yield, 


Dryden: 


Pope. 


Swift. 


Nor reap the harveft, though thou /pail’/ the field. Prior. 
My fons their old unhappy fire defpife, 
Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pope., 
3. To corrupt; to mar; to make ufelefs, [This is properly 


fpill, ypillan, Saxon: ] 

Beware left any man fpoil you, through philofophy and vain 
deceit. Col. ii. 8. 

Spiritual pride /por/s many graces. Taylor. 

To SpoiL. v.n, 
1. To practice robbery or plunder. 

England was infefted with robbers and outlaws, which, 
lurking in woods, ufed often to break forth to rob and /pail. . 

Spenfer on Ireland, 
They which hate us /porl for themfelves. Pf. xliv. 14. 
2. To grow ufelefs; to be corrupted. 

He that gathered a hundred bufhels of acorns, or apples, 
had thereby a property in them: he was only to look that he 
ufed them before they /poiled, elfe he robbed others. Locke. 

Sporn. n. f. [ fpolium, Latin.] 
1. That which is taken by violence; that which is taken from 
an enemy; plunder; pillage; booty. 
The cry of Talbot ferves me for a {word ; 
For I have loaden me with many /porls, 
Ufing no other weapon but his name. _ Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
Where the cleaver chops the heifer’s /poi/, 
Thy breathing noftril hold. 
2. The act of robbery; robbery; wafte. 
The man that hath not mufick in himfelf, 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds, 
Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and /poils. Shakefpeare. 
Go and fpeed! 
Havock, and /poi/, and ruin are my gain. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
3. Corruption; caufe of corruption. 

Company, villainous company, hath been the /poil of 

me. Shake/peare. 
4. The flough; the caft-off ikin of a ferpent. 
Snakes, the rather for the cafting of their /por/, live ’till they 
be old. Bacon, 
Sro'1rer. mf. [from /poil.] 
1. A robber; a plunderer ; a pillager. 
Such ruin of her manners Rome 

Doth fuffer now, as fhe’s become 

Roth her own /pailer and own prey. Ben. Fobnf. Catiline. 

Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns itfelf to own 
and affert the intereft of religion, by blafting the Spoilers of re- 
ligious perfons and places, South's Sermons, 

Came you, then, here, thus far, thro’ waves, to conquer, 
To wafte, to plunder, out of meer compaffion? 
Is it humanity that prompts you on? 
Happy for us, and happy for you /psilers, 
Had your humanity ne’er reach’d our world! 4. Philips. 
2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
SPo'ILFUL. adj. [ fpoil and full.) Wafteful; rapacious. 
Having oft in battle vanquifhed 

Thofe fpoilful Picts, and {warming Fafterlings, 

Long time in peace his realm eftablithed. Fairy Queen. 
SPOKE. n.f. [ypaca, Saxon; /peiche, German.}] The bar of a 

wheel that pafles from the nave to the felly. 
All you gods, 

In general fynod take away her power; 

Break all the /pokes and fellies of her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav’n. Shaler. 
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Gay's Trivia. 
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No heir e’er drove fo fine a coach; 
The /pokes, we are by Ovid told, 


Were filver, and the axle gold. Swift. 
SpoKE. The preterite of /peak. 
They /poke beft in the glory of their conquctt. Sprat. 


SPOKEN. Participle paffive of /peak. yr? 
Wouldft thou be /poken for to the king ? 2 Kings iv. 13. 
The original of thefe figns for communication is found in 

viva voce, in Jpoken language. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

SPOKESMAN. n.f. [poke and man.] One who fpeaks for 

another. 
’Tis you that have the reafon. 

—To do what? 

—To be a /poke/man from madam Silvia: Shakefpeare. 

He thall be thy /pote/man unto the people. Ex. iv. 16, 

To SPO'LIATE. v. a. [ /polto, Lat.] To rob; to plunder. Did. 

SPOLIA'TION. 7. f. [ /poliation, French ; fpoliatio, Latin.] The 

aét of robbery or privation. 

An ecclefiaftical benefice is fometimes void de jure & faclo, 
and fometimes de facto, and not de jure; as when a man fuf- 
fers a /poliation by his own act. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Spo’NDEE. n.f. [ fpondie, French; /pondeus, Latin.] A foot of 

two long fyllables. 

We fee in the choice of the words the weight of the ftone, 
and the ftriving to heave it up the mountain: Homer clogs the 
verfe with /pondees, and leaves the vowels open. Broome. 

Spo/NDYLE. n.f. [a7ovdvaG> ; fpondile, Fr. fpondylus, Latin.] 

A vertebra; a joint of the fpine. 

It hath for the {pine or back-bone a cartilaginous fubftance, 
without any /pondyles, procefles, or protuberances. Brown. 

SPONGE. n.f. [ /pongia, Latin.] A foft porous fubftance fup- 

pofed by fome the nidus of animals. It is remarkable for 
fucking up water. 

Sponges are gathered from the fides of rocks, being as a large 
but tough mofs. = Bacon. 

They opened and wafhed part of their /ponges. Sands. 

Great officers are like /ponges: they fuck ’till they are full, 
and, when they come once to be fqucezed, thcir very heart's 
blood come away. L’Efirange. 

To SponceE. v.a. [from the noun.) To blot; to wipe away 

as with a fponge. 

Except between the words of tranflation and the mind of 
Scripture itfelf there be contradiction, very little difference 
fhould not feem an intolerable blemifh neceflarily to be (punged 
out. Hooker. 

To SPoNGE. v., n. To fuck in as a fponge; to gain by mean 

arts. 

The ant lives upon her own honefty ; whereas the fly is an 
intruder, and a common {mell-feaft, that /punges upon other 
people’s trenchers. L’Efirange. 

Here wont the dean, when he’s to feek, 

To /punge a breakfaft once a week. Swift. 

SPO'NGER. n.f. [from /ponge.] One who hangs for a main- 

tenance on others. 

A generous rich man, that kept a fplendid and open table, 
would try which were friends, and which only trencher-flies 
and /pungers. L’Efirange. 

SPO'NGINESS. 7. f. [from /pongy.] Softnefs and fulnefs of ca- 

vities like a fponge. 

The lungs are expofed to receive all the droppings from the 
brain: a very fit ciftern, becaufe of their /pongine/s. Harvey. 

Spo’ncious. adj. [ /pongieux, French; from /ponge.] - Full of 

{mall cavities like a fponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or /pongeous, and contain an 
oleaginous fubftance in little veficles, which by the heat of the 
body is exhaled through thefe bones to fupply their fibres, Chey. 

Spo'NGy. adj. [from /pange. ] 

1. Soft and full of fmall interftitial holes. 

The lungs are the moft /pongy part of the body, and there- 
fore ableft to contraét and dilate itfelf. Bacons Nat. Hiftory. 

A fpongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of the lafer- 
tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called 
agarick. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

The body of the tree being very /pongy within, though hard 
without, they eafily contrive into canoes. More. 

Into earth’s /pungy veins the ocean finks, 


Thofe rivers to replenifh which he drinks. Denham. 
Return, unhappy fwain! 
The /pungy clouds are fill’d with gath’ring rain: Dryden. 


Her bones are all very /pongy, and more remarkably thofe of 
a wild bird, which flies much, and long together. Grew. 
2. Wet; drenched; foaked; full like a fponge. 
When their drenched natures lie as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan ? What not put upon 
His /pungy officers, who fhall bear the guilt. Shakefp. 
Sponk. n.f A word in Edinburgh which denotes a match, 
or any thing dipt in fulphur that takes fire :_ as, any /ponks will 
ye buy? Touchwood. 
Sro'nsaL. adj. [ fponfalis, Latin.] Relating to marriage. 
Spo'nsion. n. fe [ fpon/io, Latin.) The at of becoming furety 
for another. 
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Spo/xsor. x. f. [Latin.] A furety; one who makes a promife 
or gives fecurity for another. 

In the baptifm of a male there ought to be two males and 
one woman, and inthe baptifm of a female child two women 
and one man; and thefe are called /pon/ors or fureties for their 
education in the true Chriftian faith. Ayliffe’s P arergon. 

The /pon/or ought to be of the fame ftation with the perfen 
to whom he becomes furety. Brosme. 

SPONTA'NEITY. 1.f. [ /pontaneitas, {chool Lat. /pontaneit?, Fr. 


from /pontancous.] Vọ'untarinefs; willingnefs; accord un- 


compelled. 


Necefiity and /pontane'ty may fometimes meet together, fo ` 


may /pontaneity and liberty ; but real neceffity and true liberty 
can never. Bramh. againft Hobbs. 
Stri&t neceffity they fimple cail ; 
It fo binds the will, that things foreknown 
By /pontaneity not choice are done. Dryden. 
SPON T'A‘NEOUS. adi. [ /pontance, French; from fponte, Lat.] 
Voluntary ; not compelled ; adling without compulfion or re- 
ftraint; aGting of itfelf; acting of its own accord. 

Many analogal motions in animals, though I cannot call 
them voluntary, yet I fee them /pontaneous: I have reafon to 
conclude, that thefe are not fimply mechanical, Hale. 

They now came forth 

Spontaneous ; for within them fpirit mov’d 

Attendant on their lord. 

While John for nine-pins does declare, 

And Rozer loves to pitch the bar, 

Both legs and arms /pontaneous move, 

Which was the thing I meant to prove. Prior. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul, 

Parts anfwering parts fhall flide into a whole; 

Sponta::eou; beauties all around advance, 

Start ev’n from difficulty, {trike from chance, 

Nature fhal! join you, time fhall make it grow. Pope. 

Sponra’NEousLy. adv. [from /poutaneous.] Voluntarily ; of 
its own accord. 

This would be as impoffible as that the lead of an edifice 
fhould naturally and /pontaneou/iy mount up to the roof, while 
lighter materials employ them{elves beneath it. Bentley. 

Whey turns /pontaneoufly acid, and the curd into cheefe as 
hard as a ftone. Arbuthnet on Acimenis. 

SponTa’Neousness. ⁄. f. [from /pontancous.] Voluntarinefs ; 
freedom of will; accord unforced. 

The fazacities and inftinéts of brutes, the /pentaneou/nefs of 
many of their animal motions, are not explicable without 
fuppofing fome active determinate power connexed to and in- 
herent in their fpirits, of a higher extraction than the bare 
natural modification of matter. Hale's Origin of Afanhind. 

Spoor. n. f: [ /publ, German ; /pohl, Dutch.] A {mall piece of 
cane or reed, with a knot at cach end; or a piece of wood 
turned in that form to wind yarn upon; a quill. 

To Spoom. v.n. [Probably from /pure, or foarm, as a fhip 
driven with violence fpumes, or raifes a foam. ] 

When virtue /pooms before a profperous gale, 

My heaving wifhes help to fill the fail. Dryden. 
SPOON. n. f. [ /paen, Dutch; /peve, Danith; /peenn, TMlandick. | 
A concave veilel with a handle, ufed in cating liquids. 

Would’ft thou drown thvfelf, 

Put but a little water in a /fos7, 

And it fhall be as all the ocean, 

Enough to ftifle fuch a villain up. Shakefp. Kinz F-hn. 

This is a devil, and no monfter: I will leave him; I have 
no long /poon. Shake p. Tempe. 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the /poon, 

Count the flow clock, and dine exact at noon. Pepe. 

SPO'ONBILL. n. f. [ /poon and bii/.] A bird. l 

The fhoveller, or /psondill; the former name the more pro- 
per, the end of the bill being broad like a fhovel; but not 
concave like afpoon, but pertećtly flat. Grew’s Adufeun. 

Ducks and geefe have fuch long broad bills to quaffer in 
water and mud; to which we may reckon the bill of thc 
Spoonbill. Derhant’s Phyfice-Theoicgy. 

Spo/onruL. n.f. [fpoon and full.} 

1. As much as is generally taken at once ina fpoon. A medical 
fpoonful is half an ounce. 

Prefcribe him, before he do ufc the reccipt, that he tske 
fucha pil!, or a/poonful of liquor. Bacon. 

2. Any fmall quantity of liquid. 

Surely the choice and meafure of the materials of which 
the whole body is compofed, and what we take daily by 
pounds, is at leaft of as much importance as of what we teke 
feldom, and only by grains and /p-onfuls. i ed Arbuthnot. 

SPO'ONMEAT. n. f. [ /poon and meat.] Liquid food; nourifh- 
ment taken with a fpoon. - pma -P 

We prefcribed a flender diet, allowing only /poonmeats. Wife. 

Wretched 

Are mortals born to feep their lives away! 

Go back to what thy infancy began, 

Eat pap and /poonmeat 5 for thy gugaws cry, 

Be fullen, and refufe the lullaby. 
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Milton: 


Dryden's Perf. 
Diet 
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Diet moft upon /porn meats, as veal, or cock-broths. Harv. 

Spoo'nwort, or Scurvygrafs. n. f. See ScURVYGRASS. 

To Spoon. v. n. In fea language, is when a fhip being un- 
der fail in a ftorm cannot bear jt, but is obliged to put right 
before the wind. a ? å Bailey. 

SPURA’DICAL. adj. [cwopaðdixos; fpcradique, French. ] 

A poradical difeafe is an endemial difeafe, what in a parti- 
cular feafon affects but few people. Arbuthnot. 

SPORT. 7. f. [ /pott, a make=game, Iflandick. ] 

1. Play; diverfion ; game; frolick and tumultuous merriment. 

Her /psr's were fuch as carried riches of knowledge upon 
the ftream of delight. Sidney. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods ; 

They kill us for their /port. Shaki fpeare’s K. Lear. 
If I fufpect without caufe, why then make /port at me; then 
let me be your jef. Shate/peare. 
When their hearts were merry, they faid, call for Samfon; 

- that he may make us /port; and they called for him, and he 
made them /port. Fudg. xvi. 25. 
As a mad-man who cafteth fire-brands, arrows and death; 

fo is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and faith, am not 
Lin fport ? i Prov. xxvi. 19. 
The difcourfe of fools is irkfome, and their /port is in the 
wantonnefs of fin. Ecclus xxvii. 13. 

2. Mock ; contemptuous mirth. 

They had his meflengers in derifion and made a /port of 
his prophets. t Bjdrsi. 51. 
To make /port with his word, and to endeavour to render 
it ridiculous, by turning that holy book into raillery, is a di- 
. re& affront to God. © Tilloifon’s Sermens, 
3. That with which one plays. 
Each on his rock transfix’d, the /pert and prey 


Of wrecking whirlwinds. Milton, 
Commit not thy prophetick mind 

To flitting leaves, the /port of every wind, 

Left they difperfe in air. Dryden. 


4. Play; idle gingle. 
An author who fhould introduce fuch a /port of words upon 
our ftage, would meet with {mall applaufe. Broome. 
5. Diverlion of the field, as of fowling, hunting, fifhing. 
Now for our mountain /port, up to yon hill, 
__ Your legs are young. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
The king, who was exceffively affected to hunting, and 
the /forts of the field, had a great defire to make a great park 
for red as well as fallow deer, between Richmond and Hamp- 
_ ton court. Clarendon. 
To Sport. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To divert; to make merry. 
The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, while they 
fported themfelves in his pain, and delighted in his prayers as 
the argument of their victory. Sidney. 
_ Away with him, and let her /pyrt herfelf 
. With that fhe’s big with. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 
Againft whom do ye /port yourfelves ? againft whom make 
~ ye a wide mouth, and draw out the tongue? Jfa. lvii. 4. 
What pretty ftories thefe are for a man of his ferioufnefs.to 
fport himfelf withal ! Atterbury. 
Let fuch writers go on at their deareft peril, and /port them- 
felves in their own deceivings. Watts. 
2. To reprefent by any kind of play. 
= Now /porting on thy lyre the love of youth, 
= Now virtuous age and venerable truth ; 
_ Expreffing juftly Sappho’s wanton art 
= Of odes, and Pindar’s more majeftick part. 
To SPORT. V. 2. 
1. To play; to frolick; to game; to wanton. 
= They /porting with quick glance, 
Shew tothe fun their wav’d coats dropt with gold. Milton. 
Lariffa, as fhe /ported at this play, was drowned in the ri- 
~ ver Peneus. Brosme’s Not:s on the Odi{fey. 
2. To trifle. 
If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jefts, he ren- 
ders himfelf ridiculous, becaufe he /ports with his own life. Till. 
SPORTFUL. adj. [ /port and fuil.) Merry; frolick; wanton; 
Judicrous; done in jeft. 
_ How with a /portful malice it was follow’d, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. © Shake/peare. 
” His highnefs, even in fuch a flight and /portful damage, had 
a noble fenfe of juft dealing. Wotton. 
Down he alights among the /partful herd 
Of thofe four-footed kinds. 
Behold your own Afcanius, while he faid, 
- He drew his glitt’ring helmet from his head, l 
In which the youth to /portful arms he led. Dryden. ) 
They are no /portful productions of the foil, but did once 
belong to real and living fifhes ; feeing each of them doth ex- 
actly refemble fome other fhell on the fea-fhore. Bentley. 
A catalogue of this may be had in Albericus Gentilis ; which, 
becaufe it is too /portful, I forbear to mention. Baker. 
SPORTFULLY. adv. [from /portful.] _Wantonly 5 merrily. 
SPORTFULNESS. n. f. [from /portful.} Wantonnels; play ; 
merriment; frolick. , 


Dryden. 


Milton. 
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The otter got out of the river, and inweeded himfelf fo, a8 
the ladits loft the further marking of his /portfulnefs. Sidney. 
Spo'rrive. adj. [from /port.] Gay; merry; frolick į wan- 
tun; playful; ludicrous. r 
I am not in a /portive humour now; l 
Tell me, and dally not, where is the moncy? Slakefpeare. 
Is it I 
That drive thee from the /portive court, where thou 
Was’t fhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of fmoky mufkets? — Shakefpeare’s All's well that ends weil. 
While thus the conftant pair alternate fald, 
Joyful above them and around them play’d 
Angels and /portive loves, a numerous crowd, . 
Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow'd. Prior. 
We muft not hope whoily to change their original tem- 
pers, nor make the gay, penfive and grave; nor the melan- 


choly, /portive, without fpoiling theni. Lecke. 
No wonder favages or fubjects flain, 
Were equal crimes in a defpotick reign; 
Both doom’d alike for /portive tyrants bled, 
But fubjeéts ftarv'd while favages were fed. Pope. 


Spo/RTIVENEss. n. f. [from /portive.] Gaiety; play; wantonnefs. 

Shall I conclude her to be fimple, that has her time to be- 

gin, or refufe /portivene/s as frecly as I have? (Val:on's Angler. 

SPo'RTSMAN. mf. [ fpst and man} One who purfues the 
recreations of the field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had Meleager for 
their patron, as the Chriftians have their St. Hubert : he fpeaks 
of the conftcllation which makes a good /port/man. Addifon. 

SPORTULE. n f. [fportule, French ; /psrtula, Latin.}] An alms; 
a dole. 
The bifhops, who confecrated the ground, had a fpill or 
fportule from the crédulous laity. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
SPOT. 2. f. [ fpette, Danith; /potte, Flemith. } 
1. A blot; a mark made by difcoloration. 
This three years day, thefe eyes, though clear 

To outward view of blemith or of /pot, 

Bereft of fight, their feeing have forgot. Milton. 

A long feries of anceftors fhews the native luftre with advan- 
tage; but if he any way degenerate from his line, the leaft 
Jpot is vifible on ermine. Dryden. 

2. A taint; a difprace; a reproach. 
3. 1 know not well the meaning of /pot ‘in this place, unlefs it 
be a fcandalous woman; a difgrace to her fex. 
Let him take thee, 

And hoift thee up to the fhouting plebeians; 

Follow his chariot, like the greatett /pct 

Of all thy fex. Shake/peare’s Antony and Clespatra. 

4. A {mall extent of place. 
That /pot to which I point is paradife, i 

Adam’s abode, thofe lofty fhades his bow’r. Milton. 

He, who with Plato, fhall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts raifed to other contemplations 
than thofe who looked not beyond this pst of earth, and thofe 
perifhing things in it. Locke. 

„About one of thefe breathing paflages is a /pot of myrtles, 
that flourifh within the fteam of thcle vapours. Addifon. 

Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of gar- 
den, and covered every part of it with plantations or /pots of 
flowers. The Guardian. 

He that could make two cars of corn grow upon a /pot of 
ground where only one grew before, would deferve better of 
mankind than the whole race of politicians. Gulliver. 

§. Any particular place. 
] would be bufy in the world, and learn, 

Not like a coarfe and ufelefs dunghill weed, 

Fix’d to one /pot, and rot juft as | grow. 

As in this grove I took my lait farewel, 

As.on this very /pit of earth I fell, 

So fhe my prey becomes ev’n here. 

Here Adrizn fell; upon that fatal /pot 

Our brother died. 

6. Upon the Spor. 
[ Sur le champ.] 

The lion did not chop him up immediately upon the fpot ; 
and yet he was refolved he fhould not efcape. L’ Eftrange. 

It was determined upn the jpot, according as the oratory 


Otway, 


Dryden. 


Granville” 
Immediately ; without changing place. 


on either fide prevailed. Swift, 
To Spor. v.a. [from the noun.]} 
1. To mark with difcolorations ; to maculate. 
They are polluted off’rings, more abhorr'd 
Than /petted livers in the facrifice. Shakefpeare. 


Have you not feen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with ftrawberries in your wite’s hand? Shake/peare 
But ferpents now more amity maintain ; 
i From /potted fkins the leopard does refrain : 
No weaker lion’s by a ftronger flain. Tates Juvenal. § 
I counted the patches on both fides, and found the tory 
patches to be about twenty ftronger than the whig; but next 
morning the whole puppet-fhow was filled with faces /p:tted 
after the whigeith manner, Addifon’s Spedtator. 
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2. Tocorrupt; to difgrace; to taint. 
‘This vow receive, this vow of God's maintain, 
My virgin life, no /potted thoughts fhall ftain- Sidney. 
The people of Armenia have retained the chriftian faith, 
from the time of the apoftles; but at this day it is /potted with 
many abiurdities. Abbot's Defeript. of the World. 
Spo'r.ess. adj. [troni /pot. ] 
1. Free from fpots. - 
2. Free from reproach or, impurity; immaculate; pure; un- 
tainted. 
So much fairer 
And /potle/s fhall mine innocence arife, 
When the king knows my truth. Shakefpcare. 
I dare my life lay down, that the queen is /potle/s 
In th’ eyes of heaven. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
You grac’d the fev’ral parts cf life, 
A [potle/s virgin, and a faultlefs wife. > Wallr. 
We fometimes with that it had been our lot to live and con- 
verfe with Chrift, to hear his. divine difcourfes, and to ob- 
ferve his /potle/s bchaviour ; and we pleafe ourfelves perhaps 
with thinking, how ready a reception we fhould have given 


to him and his doétrine. Atterbury. 
Eternal funfhine of the /potle/s mind, 
Each pray’r accepted, and each with refign’d. Pope. 


Spo'rrer. x./.:{from /pot.] One that {pots ; one that maculates. 
Spo’rry. adj. [from /pot.] Full of fpots ; maculated. 
The moon whofe orb 

Through optick glafs the Tufcan artift views 

In Valombrofa to delcry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains on her /potty globe. Milton. 
Srou’sAL. adj. [from /pzufe.} Nuptial; matrimonial ; conju- 

gal; connubial; bridal. 
There fhall we confummate our /poufal rites. Shake/peare. 
Hope’s chaft kifs wrongs no more joy’s maidenhead, 


Than /pcu/al rites prejudice the marriage bed.  Cra/haw. 
This other in her prime of love, ; 
Spoufal embraces vitiated with gold. Milton. 


Sleep'ft thou, carelefs of the nuptial day? 

“Thy /pouful ornament neglected lies; 

Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife. Pope’s Odvffey. 
Srovu’sar. n. f. [ e/poufuilles, Fr./ponfalia, Latin.) Marriage; 

nuptials. 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 

So be there ’twixt your kingdoms fuch a /pou/al, 

That never may ill office, or fell jealoufy 

‘Thruft in-between the paction of thefe kingdoms, 


To make divorce of their incorporate league. Shake/peare. 
The amorous bird of night 

Sung /poufal, and bid hafte the ev’ning ftar, 

On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. Milton. 


The /poufals of Hippolita the queen, 


What tilts and tourneys at the feaft were feen. Dryden. 
Ætherial mufick did her death prepare, 

Like joyful founds of /poufa/s in the air: 

A radiant light did her crown’d temples gild. Dryden. 


SPOUSE. nu. fi [ /ponfa, fponfus, Latin; efpoufe, French.] One 
. joined in marriage; a hufband or wife. 
She‘is of good cfteem 5 
Befide fo qualificd as may befeem 
The /peuje of any noble gentleman. Shake/peare. 
At once farewcel, O faithful /pow/e/ they faid; 
Atonce th’encroaching rhinds their clofing lips invade. Dryd. 
Spou’sED. adj. [from the noun.] Wedded; efpoufed ; joined 
together as in matrimony. 
They led the vine 
To wed her elm; fhe /pous’d about him twins 
Her marriageable arms. Milton. 
Spou’sELESs. adj. [from /poufe.] Wanting a hufband or wife. 
To tempt the /poufele/s queen with am’rous wiles, 
Refort the nobles from the neigh’bring ifles. 
Spout. n. f. [from /puyt, Dutch, 
i. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veflel out of which any thing 
is poured. 
She gafping to begin fome fpeech, her eyes 
Became two /pouts. Makefpeare’s Winters Tale. 
In whales that breathe, left the water fhould get unto the 
lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by a fiftula or /pout at 
- the head. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
If you chance it to lack, 
Be it claret or fack, 
Pil make this fnout 
To deal it about, 
Or this to run out, 
As it were from a fpout. Ben. ‘Fobn/fon, 
As waters did in {torms, now pitch runs out, 
As lead, when a fir’d church becomes one /pout.. Donne. 
Ia Gaza they couch veffels of earth in their walls to gather 
the wing from the top, and to pafs it down in Jpouts into 
rooms. Bacon. 
Let the water be fed by fome higher than the pool, and de- 
livered into it by fair Jpouts, and then difcharged by fome 
equality of bores that ıt ftay little. Bran 


Pope. 
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In this fingle cathedral the very /pouts are loaded with atra- 
ments. Adaifon cw ftaly: 
From filver /pouts the grateful liquors glide, 
And China’s carth receives the fmoking tide. Pote. 
2. Water falling in a body; a cataraét, fuch as is feen in tke 
hot climates when clouds: fometimes difcharge all their water 
at once. 
Not the dreadful /pout, 
Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Conftring’d in mals by the almighty fun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’: car 
In his defcent, than fhall my prompted {word 
Falling on Diomede. Shake/peare's Trcilus and Creffida. 
The force of thefe motions prefting more in fome places thai 
in others, there would fall not fhowers, but great /pouts or 
cafcades of water. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
To Spout. v. a. [from the noun.] To pour with violence, 
or in a collected body as from a {pout. 
We will bear home that lufty blood again, 
Which here we came to /pout againft your town. Shake/p. 
I intend two fountains, the one that fprinkleth or /pouteth 
water, the other a fair receipt of water. Bacon. 
She fwims in blood, and blood does /pzuting throw 
To heav’n, that heav’n mens cruelties might know. /Valler. 
Next on his belly floats the mighty whale ; 
He twifts his back, and rears his threatning tail: 
He /pouts the tide. 
ToSpour. v.n. To iffue as from a fpout. 
They laid them down hard by the murmuring mufick of 
certain waters, which /poutcd out of the fide of the hills. Sidney. 
No hands cou’d force it thence, fo fixt it ftood, 
Till out it rufh’d, expell'd by ftreams of /pzuting blood. Dryd. 
It /pouts up out of deep wells, and flies forth at the tops of 
them, upon the face of the ground. Woodward. 
All the glittering hill 
Is bright with /pouting rills, Thomfows Autumn. 
To Sprain. v.a. [Corrupted from frain.} Vo ftretch the li- 
gaments of a joint without diflocation of the bone. 
Should the big laft extend the fhoe too wide, 
The fudden turn may ftretch the fwelling vein, 
Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ancle /prain. Gar., 
SPRAIN. 7%. f. [from the verb.] Extenfion of ligaments with- 
out diflocation of the joint. 
I was in pain, and thought it was with fome /prain at tennis. 
Temple. 
Dia. 


Creech. 


Spraints. n. f. The dung of an otter. 
SPRANG. The preterite of /pring. 


Mankind /prang from one common original ; whence this 


tradition would be univerfally diffufed. Tillotfon. 
SPRAT. n. f. [ prot, Dutch.} A fmall fea fih. l 
So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad, T 
To crammed maws a /prat new ftomach brings. Sidney. 
All-faints do lay for porke and fowfe, 
For /prats and fpurlings for their houfe. Tufer. 
Of round fifh there are brit, /prat, barn, fimelts. Carew. 


To Sprawl. v.n. [ fpradle, Danith; /partelen, Dutch.] 

1. To ftruggle as in the convulfions of death. 
Hang the child, that he may fee it /prazv/ ; 

Shakefpeare. 


A fight to vex the father’s foul. 
Some lie /prawling.on the ground, 
With many a gafh and bloody wound. Hudibras. 


2. To tumble with agitation and contortion of the limbs. 
The birds were not fledged ; but upon /prawling and ftrug- 
gling to get clear of the fame, down they tumbled. L’E/frange. 
Telamon hap’d to meet i 
A rifing root that held his faften’d fcet; S 
So down he fell, whom /prawling on the ground, 


His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryden. 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, 
He learns to kick, and wince, and fprawl, Prior. 


Did the ftars do this feat once only, which gave beginning 
to human race? who were there then in the world, to ob- 
ferve the births of thofe firft men, and calculate their nativi- 


_ ties, as they /praw/led out of ditches? Binti’. 
He ran, he leapt into a flood, 
There /prawl da white, and fcarce got out, 
All cover’d o’er with flime. Sifi. 


Spray. n.f. [Ofthe fame race with jprit and /prout.] 
1. The extremity of a branch. 
At fight whereof each bird that fits on /prays 
And every beaft that to his den was fled, 
Come forth afreth out of their late difmay, 
And to thelight lift up their drooping head. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his /prays 5 
Thus Eleanor’s pride dies inher younger days. Stake/peare. 
In hewing Rutland, when his Jeavcs put forth, 
Clifford fet his murth’ring knife to the root, 
From whence that tender /pray did fweetly fpring. Shatefp. 
The wind that whiftles through the /pray:, 
Maintains the confort of the fong; 
And hidden birds with native lays, 
The golden fleep prolong. l eon 
a, ite 


a 
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2. The foam of the fea, commonly written [pry. 
Winds raife fome of the falt with the /pray. Arbuthnot. 
To SPREAD. v.a. [ypnedan, Saxon; /preyden, Dutch.) 
1. To extend; to expand ; to make to cover or lill a larger fpace 
than before. : 
He bought a field where he had /pread his tent. Gen. xxxiii. 
Rizpah /pread fackloth tor her upon the rock. 2 Sam. xxi. 
Make the trees more tall, more /pread, and more hafty than 
they ufc to be. i Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Silver /pread into plates is brought from Tarfhifh. Fer. x. 
4. To cover by extenfion. 
Her cheeks their frefhnefs lofe and wonted grace, 
And an unufual palenefs Jprcads her face. Granville, 
3. To cover over. 
The workman melteth a graven image, and the goldfmith 
(preadeth it over with gold. Ija. xl. 19. 
4 Toftretch ; to extend. 
Spread o'er the filver waves thy golden hair. Shake/peare. 
He arofe from’ kneeling, with his hands /pread up to heaven, 
and he blefled the congregation. I Kings viii. 54- 


The ftately trees falt /pread their branches. Milton, 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

Faft by his fide Pififtratus lay /pread, 

In age his equal, on a fplendid bed: Pope. 


Şa To publith; to divulge; to difleminate. 
They, when departed, /pread abroad his fame in all that 
* country. Matth. ix. 31. 
6. To emit as cHuvia or emanations; to ditfufe. 
Their courle thro’ thickeft conftellations held, 
They ffread their banc. ` 
To Spreab. v.n. To extend or expand itfelf. 
Can any underftand the /preadings of the clouds, or the 
noife of his tabernacle? Fob xxxvi. 29. 
The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
__ nefs of Spain, upon a general apprehenfion only of their /pread- 


Milton, 


ing and ambitious defigns. Bacon. 

Plants, if they /pread much, are feldom tall. Bacon. 
Great Pan, who wont to chate the fair, 

And lov’d the /preading oak, was there. Addifon’s Cato. 


The valley opened at the farther end /preading torth into 
an immenfe ocean. Addifon. 
SPREAD. 7. f.: [from the verb.] 
a. Extent; compafs. i 
I have got a fine /prèad of improveable lands, and am al- 


ready ploughing up fome, fencing others. Addifon. 
2. Expanfion of parts. 
~ No flower hath that /pread of the woodbind, Bacon, 


Sprea’per. 1. f. [from /pread. } 
1. One that fpreads. 
| By conforming ourfelves we fhould be /preaders of a worle 
infe€tion than any we are likely to draw trom Papifts by our 
~ conformity with them in ceremonies. Hooker. 
2. Publifher ; divulger ; diffeminator. 
~ If it bea miftake, I defire I may not be accufed for a /pread- 
er of falfe news. Swift. 
Seren. part. [from /prene, to fprinkle, ypnengan, yprenan, 
Saxon ; /prengen, Dutch.] Sprinkled. Obfolete. 
Olips, that kifs`d that hand, with my tears prent, Sidney. 
Spric. 7. J- [y/brig, Welth, fo Davies: but it is. probably 
of the fame race with /pring.] A {mall branch; a pray- 
The fubftance is true ivy, after it is taken down, the friends 


Qas 


of the family are defirous to have fome /prig to keep. Bacon. 
~ Ourchilling climate hardly bears 
~ A Sprig of bays in fifty years ; 
While ev’ry. fool his claim alledges, 
_As if it grew in common hedges, Swift. 


Spric Chriftal. n. f. 
_ In perpendicular. fiffures, chryftal is found in form of an 
_ hexangular column, adhering at one end to the ftone, and 
~ near the other leffening gradually, till it terminates in a point : 
this is called by lapidaries /prig or rock chryftal. Woodward. 
“Spriccy. adj. [from /prig.} Full of {mall branches. 
“SPRIGHT. 2. f. (Contraction of /pirit, fpiritus, Latin: it was 
anciently written Jprete or fpryte; and /pirit, as now written, 
was long confidered in verfe as a monofyllable: this word 
fhould therefore be fpelled /prite, and its derivatives Jpritely, 
fpriteful ; but cuftom has determined otherwife. } 
1. Spirit; fhade; foul; incorporcal agent. 
She doth difplay 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 
‘Through which her words fo wife do make their way, 
-To bear the meflage of her /pright, Spenfer. 
Forth he called out of deep darknefs dread, 
Legions of fprights, the which like little flics, 
© Flutt’ring about his ever damned head, 
Await whereto their fervice he applies. 
While with heav’nly charity fhe poke, 
A ftreaming blaze the filent fhadows broke ; 
The birds obfcene to forefts wing’d their flight, 
And gaping graves received the guilty /pright. 
Of thefe am I who thy proteétion claim, 
A watchful /prite. 


Fairy Queen, 


D ryden ` 


Pope, 
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2. Walking fpirit; apparition. 
The ideas of goblins and /prights have no morc to do with 
darknefs than light ; yet lct but a toolifh maid inculcate thele 
often on the mind of a child, poflibly he fhall never be able to 
feparate them again. Lockes 
3. Power which gives cheerfulnefs or courage. 
O chaftity, the chief of heav’nly lights; . 
Which mak’ft us moft immortal fhape to wear, 
Hold thou my heart, eftablifh thou my /prights : 
To only thee my conftant courfe I bear, 
Till fpotlefs foul unto thy bofom fly, 
Such life to lead, fuch death [ vow to die. 
4. An arrow. a 
We had in ufe for fea fight fhort arrows called /prights, 
without any other heads fave wood fharpened ; which were 
difcharged out of mufkcts, and would pierce through the fidep 
of fhips where a bullet would not. Ba:on’s Natural Hiftorys 
T o SPRIGHT. v.a. T'o baunt as a fpright. A ludicrous ufe. 
I am /prighted with a fool. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
SPRI’GHTFUL. adj. [/pright and full:] Lively; brifk; gay s 
vigorous. 
The fpirit of the time fhall teach me fpced-— 


Sidney. 


—Spoke like a /prightful noble gentleman. Shake/peare. 
Happy my eyes when they behold thy face : 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating, 

At fight of thee, and bound with /pright/ul joys. Otway. 


SPRI'GHTFULLY. adv. [from /prightjul.] Brifkly ; vigoroufly. 
Norfolk, /prightfully and bold, 
Stays but the fummons of the appellant’s trumpet. Shake/p. 
SpricHrciness. n.f. [from /prightly ] Livelinefs; brilkneis 5 
vigour; galety ; vivecity. 

‘The foul is clogged when fhe aéts in conjunction with a 
companion fo heavy; but in dreams, obferve with what a 
fprightlinefs and alacrity does fhe exert herfelf, Addijan. 

Spri/GHrLy. adj. [from /pright.] Gay; brik; lively; vigo- 
rous; airy; vivacious. 
Produce the wine that makes us bold, 


And /prightly wit and love infpires. Dryde:i. 
When now the /pright/y trumpet, from afar, 

Had giv`n the fignal of approaching war. Dryden. 
Each morn they wak'd me with a /prightly lay: 

Of opening heav'n they fung, and gladfome day. Prior. 
The /prightly Sylvia trips along the green; 

She runs, but hopes fhe does not run unfecn. Pope. 


To SPRING. v. n. Preterite /prung or /prang, anciently /prong. 
[ypringan, Sax. /pringen, Dutch.] 
1. To arife out of the ground and grow by vegetative power. 
All bleft fecrets, 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s diftrefs. 

To his mufick, plants and flowers 

Ever /prung, as fun and fhowers , 

There had made a lafting fpring. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

To fatisfy the defolate ground, and caufe the bud of the 
tender herb to /pring forth. Fob xxxviii. 27. 

Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that /prang 

-up and encreafed. - Mark iv. 8. 
Tell me, in what happy fields 
The thiftle /prings, to which the lily yields ? 
2. To begin to grow. 

That the nipples fhould be made with fuch perforations as 
to admit paffage to the milk, when drawn, otherwile to retain 
it; and the teeth afthe young not /prung, are eftects of pro- 
vidence, Ray. 

3.. Fo proceed as from feed. 
Ye fhall eat this year fuch things as grow of themfelves ; 
and in the fecond year that which /pringeth of the fame. 2 Kings. 
Much more good of fin hall /pring. Milton, 
4. To come into exiftence ; to iffue forth. 
Had’ft thou fway'd as kings fhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 
They never then had prung like fuminer flies. Shakefpeare. 
Ev’n thought meets thought, cre from the lips it part, 
And each warm wih /prings mutual from the heart. Pope. 
5. To arife; to appear. 

When the day began to /pring, they let her go. Judges. 

To them which fat in the region and fhadow of death, light 
is fprung up. Matth. iv. 16, 

6. To ifluc with effect or force. 
Swift fly the years, and rife th’ expected morn; 

Oh /pring to light: aufpicious babe be’ born. 

7. To proceed as from anceftors. 
How youngly he began to ferve'his country, 
How long continued; and what ftock he /prings of ; 
The noble houfe of Marcius, Shakejpeare's Coriclan:ts. 
Our Lord /prang out of Judea. Heb. vii. 14. 
À All thefe 

Shall, like the brethren /prung of dragon's teeth, 

Ruin each other, and he fall amonait ’em. Ben. Jobnjor. 
Heroes of old, by rapine, and by {poil, 

In fearch of fame did all the world embroil; 


Shake/peare. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Thus 
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Thus to their gods, each then ally'd his name, 
This /prang trom Jove, and that from ‘Titan came. Granv. 
8. To proceed as from a ground, caule, or reafon. 
They found new hope to tpring 4 
Out of defpair. Mivton. 
Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri- 
tance of rule over men, and property In things, /prang from 
the fame original, and were to defcend by the fame rules. 
Locke. 
Do not blaft my /pringing hopes 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my foul. 
5. To grow; to thrive. 
What makes all this but Jupiter the king, 
At whofe command we perifh and we /pring : 
Then ’tis our beft, fince thus ordain’d to dic, 
‘fo make a virtuc of neceffity. Dryden’s Knight's Tale. 
to. To bound; to leap; to jump. 
Some ftrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his lip, and ftarts ; 
Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple; ftrait 
Springs out into faft gait, then {tops again. Shak. H. VIII. 
I /prang not more in joy at firft hearing he was a man child, 
than now in firft feeing he had proved himfelf a man. Shake/. 
He called for alight, and /prang in and fell before Paul. 42s. 
When heav'n was nam’d, they loos’d their hold again; 


Rowe. 


Then /prung fhe forth, they follow’d her amain. Dryden. 
Afraid to fleep ; 

Her blood all fever’d, with a furious leap 

She /prung from bed. Dryden. 


Nor lies fhe long ; but as her fates ordain, 
Springs up to life, and freth to fecond pain, 
Is fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be flain. 
See, aw'd by heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perfuafive eyes ; 
And /pringing trom her difappointed arms, 
Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. 
The mountain ftag, that /prings 
From height to height, and bounds along the plains, 
Nor has a mafter to reftrain his courfe ; 
‘That mountain ftag would Vanoc rather be, 
Than be a flave. 
11. To fly with elaftick power. 
A link of horfehair, that will eafily flip, faften to the end of 
the flick that /prings. AMortimer’s Husbandry. 
12. To rife from a covert, 
My doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Filld and damm’d up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will pring. Otway. 
A covey of partridges /pringing in our front, put our in- 
fantry in diforder. Addifon. 
13. lo iffue from a fountain. 
Ifrael’s fervants digged in the valley, and found a well of 
Springing water. Gen. xxvi. 19. 
Let the wide world his praifes fing, 
Where Tagus and Euphrates /pring ; 
And from the Danube’s frofty banks to thofe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. Rofcamm. 
14. To proceed as from a fource. 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs! far hence fly away, 
Taint not the pure ftreams of the /pringing day 
With your dull influence: ’tis for you 
To fit and fcoule upon night’s heavy brow. 
35. To fhoot; to ifue with fpeed and violence. 
Then fhook the facred fhrine, and fudden light 
Strung thro’ the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright : 
‘The pow’r, behold! the pow’r in glory fhone, 


Dryden. 


Biackmore. 


Philips’s Briton. 


Crafhaw. 


By her bent bow and her keen arrows known. Dryden. 
‘The friendly gods a /pringing gale enlarg’d, 

‘The fleet twift tilting o’er the furges few, 

Till Grecian cliffs appeared, Pope. 


To SPRING. v a. 
a. To ftart; to roufe game. 
T hus I reclaim’d my buzzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and how, and where I chofe; 
Now negligent of fport I lie; 
And now, as other fawkners ufe, 
{ /pring a miftrefs, fwear, write, figh, and dyc, 


And the game kill’d, or loft, go talk or lie. Donne. 
That /pruag the game you were to fet, 
Before you had time to draw the net. Rudibras. 


A large cock-pheafant he /prung in one of the neighbouring 
woods, Addifon's Spe€tator. 
Here I ufe a great deal of diligence before I can /pring any 
thing; whercas in town, whilft | am following one character, 
fam crofled by another, that they puzzle the chace. ddifon. 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way! 
The fcent grows warm; he ftops, he /prings the prey. Gay. 
2. To produce to light. 
The nurfe, furpriz’d with fright, 


Starts and leaves her bed, and /prings a light. Dryden, 
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Thus man by his own ftrength to heav’n would foar, 
And would not be oblia’d to God for more : 
Vain, wretched creature, how art thou mifleJ, 
‘To think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 
Thefe truths are not the product of thy mind, 
But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind: 
Reveal’d religion firft inform’d thy fight, 
And reafon faw not, ’till faith /grung the light. Dryden. 
He that has fuch a burning zeal, and /prings fuch mighty 
difcoveries, muft needs be an admirable patriot. Loter, 
3. To make by ftarting a plank. F 
People difcharge themfelves of burdenfome refleClions, as of 
the cargo of a fhip that has /prung a leak. L’hfrange. 
No more accufe thy pen; but charge the crime 
On native floth, and negligence of time: 
Beware the publick laughter of the town, 


Thou /pring’/ a leak already in thy crown. Dry:lem 
Whether fhe /prung a ieak, I cannot find, 

Or whether fhe was overfet with wind, 

But down at once with all her crew fhe went. Dryden. 


4. Todifcharge a mine. 

Our miners difcovered feveral of the enemies mines, who 
have /prung divers others which did little execution. Tatier. 

I /prung amine, whereby the whole neft was overthrown. 
Addifon’s Spectator. 

5. To contrive as a fudden expedient; to offer unexpectedly. 
The friends to the caufe /prang a new project, and it was 
advertifed that the crifis could not appear ’till the ladies had 


fhewn their zeal againft the pretender. Swift. 
6. To produce haftily. 
7. To pafs by leaping. A barbarous ufe. 
Unbefeeming fkill l 
To /pring the fence, to rein the prancing fteed. Thom/in. 


SPRING. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
J. The feafon in which plants fpring and vegetate; the vernal 
feafon. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 
Bow themfelves when he did fing : 
To his mufick, plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 
There had made a lafting Spring.  Shakefp. Hen. VIT. 
The Spring vifiteth not thefe quarters fo timely as the 


eaftern parts. Carew, 
Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildnefs come, 
And from the bofom of yon dropping cloud 
Upon our plains defcend. Thomjen’s Spring. 


2. Anelaftick body ; a body which whea diftorted has the power 
of reftoring itfelf to its former ftate. 
This may be better performed by the ftrength of fome fuc 
Jpring as is ufed in watches: this /pring may be applied to one 
wheel, which fhall give an equal motion to both the wings. 
Vilkins’s Math. Magic. 
The /pring muft be made of good ftecl, well tempered ; and 
the wider the two ends of the /pring ftand afunder, the milder 
it throws the chape of the vice open.  Moxon’s Avech. Exer. 
He that was fharp-fighted enough to fee the configuration of 
the minute particles of the /pring of a clock, aid upon whac 
peculiar impulfe its claftick motion depends, would no doubt 
difcover fomething very admirable. Locke. 
3. Elaflick force. 
Heav’ns, what a /pring was in his arm, to throw ! 
How high he held his fhield, and rofe at ev'ry blow ! Dryd. 
Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or fo foft as to be void of 
elafticity, will not rebound from one another : impenetrability 
makes them only ftop. If two equal bodies meet dire&ly 
in vacuo, they will by the laws of motion ftop where they 
meet, lofe their motion, and remain in reft, unlefs they be 
elaftick, and receive new motion from their /pring. Newton. 
The foul is gathered within herfelf, and recovers that /pring 
which is weakened, when fhe operates more in concert with 
the body. Addifen. 
In adult perfons, when the fibres cannot any more yield, 
they muft break, or lofe their /pring. Arluthyct. 
4. Any active power; any caufe by which motion is produced or 
propagated. 
My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 
And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold, 
Like nature letting down the /prings of life; 
So much the name of father awes me ftill. Dryden. 
Nature is the fame, and man is the fume; has the fame 
affections and paffions, and the fume /prings that give them 
motion. Aymer, 
Our author fhuns by vulgar /prinzs to move 
The hero’s glory, or the virgin’slove. Pope's Prol. to Cato. 
5. A leap; a bound; ajump; a violent cffort; a fudden ftruggle. 
The pris*ner with a /prizg from prifon broke : 
Then {tretch’d his feather’d fans with all his might, 
And to the neighb’ring maple _wing’d his flight. 
With what a /pring his furious foul broke loofe, 
And left the limbs ftill quivering on the ground! ddd. Cata. 
6. À 


Dryden. 
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6. A leak; a ftart of plank. 
Fach petty hand 
Can feer a {hip becalm’d ; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, mutt know 
His tides, his uaa Oi i fhift Rae e 
brings are, her leaks, and how to ftop ’em. 
Where her jpring Ben. “Foinjon's Catiline. 
in; an iflue of water from the carth, 
wy hie {top thy /prings ; my fea thall fuck them dry, 
And fwell fo much the higher by their ebb. Shate/p. H. VI. 
Springs on the tops of hills pafs through a great deal of pure 
carth, with lefs mixture of other waters. — Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
When in th’ cttects fhe doth the caufes know, 
And feeing the ftream, thinks where the /pring doth rife; 
And feeing the branch, conceives the root below: 


Thcefe things fhe views without the body’s eyes. Davies. 
He adds the running /prings and ftanding lakes, 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. Dryden, 


Nile hears him knocking at his fevenfold gates, 

And feeks his hidden /pring, and fears his nephews fates. Dry. 
He bathed himfelf in cold /pring water in the midft of 
Winter. Locke. 
~The water that falls down from the clouds, finking into 
beds of rock or clay, breaks out in /prings, commonly at the 
bottom of hilly ground. Locke. 
8. A fource; that by which any thing is fupplied. 
~ “Fo that great fprinz, which doth great kingdoms move, 

The facred /pring, whence right and honour ftreams ; 

~ Diftilling virtue, fhedding peace ‘and love 

“In every place, as Cynthia fheds her beams. 

I move, I fee, I fpeak, difcourfe, and know, 
Though now lam, I was not always fo: 
Then that from which I was, muft be before, 
Whom, as my ‘pring of being, 1 adore. Dryden. 
Rolling down through fo many barbarous ages, from tbe 

fpring of Virgil, it bears along with it the filth of the Goths 

and Vandals. Dryden, 

He has a fecret /pring of fpiritual joy, and the continual 

fealt of a good confcience within, that forbids him to be mi- 

 ferable. Bentley. 
g. Rife; beginning. 

About the /primg of the day Samuel called Saul to the top of 

the houfe. 1 Sa. ix. 26. 

10. Courfe; original. 
The firft /prings of great events, like thofe of great rivers, 
are often mean_and little. Swift. 
SPRING. adv. [from the noun.) With elaftick vigour. 
f Before the bull fhe pictur’d winged love, 
With his young brother fport, light fluttering 
"Upon the waves, as each had been a dove; 
< The ong his bow and fhafts, the other /pring 
~ AA burning tead about his head did move, 

SAs in their fire’s new love both triumphing. Spenfer. 
Spri‘x GAL. uv A youth. Spen er. 
SPRINGE. .”. f. [from /pring.]} A gin; a noofe which faftened 

to any elaftick body catches by a {pring or jerk. 

~~ As a woodcock to my own /pringe, Ofrick, 

Ym juftly kild with mine own treachery. 
Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

Let goats for food their loaded udders lend ; 


Davies. 


‘But neither /pringe:, nets, nor frares employ. Dryden. 
» With hairy /pringes we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair furprize the finny prey. Pope. 


SPRINGER. x. f. [from /pring.] One who roufes game. 
SPRY'NGINESS. n. fe {from /pringy.] Elafticity; power of re- 
ftoring itfelf. ~ 
‘Where there is a continued endeavour of the parts of a 
. body to put themfeclves into another ftate, the progrefs may be 
~ much more flow, fince it was a great while before the texture 
of the corpufcles of the fteel were fo altered as to make them 
lofe their former /pringine/s. Boyle. 
The air is a thin fluid body, endowed with elafticity and 
Jpringine/s, cipable of condenfation and rarefaction. Bentlev, 
SPRINGHALT. n.f. [ /pring and halt.) A lamenefs by which 
the horfe twiches up his legs. 
They’ve all new legs, and lame ones; one would take it, 
That never faw them pace before, the fpavin 
And /pringhalt veign’d among them. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
SPRINGTIDE. n. f: [ fpring and tide.] Tide at the new moon; 
high tide. 
Love, like /pringtides, full and high, 
‘Swells in every youthful vein; 
* But each tide does lefs fupply, 
Till they quite fhrink in again: 
Tf a flow in age appear, 
Tis but rain, and runs not clear. = Dryd. Tyrannick Love. 
Moft people die when the moon chiefly reigns; that is, in 
the night, or upon or near a /pringtide. Grew’s Cofmol, 
SPRINGLE. 7. j. [from /pring.] A {pringe; an elaftick noofe. 
~~ Woodcocks arrive firft on the north coalt, where every 
~ plath-thoot ferveth for /pring’es to take them. Carew: 
ToSprincte. vn. Mifprinted, | fuppofe, for Jprinkle. 
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This is Timon’s laft, 
Who, ftuck and fpangled with your flatteries, 
Wathes it off, and /pringles in your faces 
Your reeking villany. Shake/p. Timen of Athens. 
SPRI'NGY. adj. [from /pringe.] A 
1. Elaftick; having the power of reftoring itfelf. 
Had not the Maker wrought the /pringy frame, 
Such as it is to fan the vital fame, 
The blood, defrauded cf its nitrous food, 
Had cool’d and languifh’d in th’ arterial road ; 
While the tir’d heart had ftrove, with fruitlefs pain, y 
To pufh the lazy tide along the vein. Blackm. Creation. 
This vaft contra&tion and expanfion fcems unintelligible, 
by feigning the particlcs of air to be /pringy and ramous, or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulfive 
power. Newton. 
Though the bundle of fibres which conftitute the mufclcs 
may be fmall, the fibres may be ftrong and /prinzy. Arbuthnot. ` 
If our air had not been a /pringy body, no animal could 
have exercifed the very funétion of refpiration; and yet the 
ends of refpiration are not ferved by that fpringinefs, but by 
fome other unknown quality. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. [From /pring.] Full of fprings or fountains. Not ufed. 
Where the fandy or gravelly lands are /pringy or wet, rather 
marl them for grafs than corn. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To SPRINKLE. v.a. [ fprinkelen, Dutch.] 
1. To fcatter ; to difperfe in finall maffes. 
Take handfuls of athes of the furnace, and let Mofes /prinkie 
it towards the heaven. Ex. ix. 8. 
2. To fcatter in drops. 
Sprinkle water of purifying upon them. Num. viii. 76 
3. To befprinkle; to wafh, wet, or duft by fprinkling. 
Let us draw near with a true heart, in full affurance of 
faith, having our hearts /printled from an evil confcience. Heb. 
Wings he wore 


Of many a colour’d plume /prinkled with gold. Milton. 
The prince, with living water /prinki’d o’er 

His limbs and body ; then approach’d the door, 

Poflefs’d the porch. Drydens ZEn. 


To SPRINKLE. 
{mall drops. 

The prieft fhall /prinkle of the oil with his finger. Lev. xiv. 

Baptifm may well enough be performed by /prink/ing, or cfa 
fufion of water. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

When dext’rous damfels twirl the /prinkling mop, 
And cleanfe the fpatter’d fafh, and fcrub the ftairs, 
Know Saturday appears. Gay’s Trivias 
To Sprit. v.a. [ppnyccan, Saxon; /pruyten, Dutch] To 
throw out; to eject with force. Commonly /pirt. 

Toads fometimes exclude or /prit out a dark and liquid 
matter behind, and a venomous condition there may be per- 
haps therein; but it cannot be called their urine. Brown. 

To Sprit. v.n. [ypnyetan, Saxon; /pruyten, Dutch. }] To 
fhoot; to germinate; to fprout. 
Sprit. n. f. [fromthe verb.] Shoot; fprout. 

The barley, after it has been couched four days, will fweat 
a little, and fhew the chit or /prit at the root-end of the 
corn. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

SPRI'TSAIL, n.f. [ fprit and fail.] The fail which belongs to 
the boltfprit-maft. Diét. 

Our men quitted themfelves of the firefhip, by cutting the 
Jpritfail tackle off with their fhort hatchets. 1Vifeman. 

Sprite. n. f. [Contracted from /pirit.] A fpirit; an incorpce 
real agent. 
The /prites of fiery termagants in fame 

Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. 

Spri/TEFULLY. adu. [See SPRIGHTFULLY. ] 
with life and ardour, 
The Grecians /pritefully drew from the darts the corfe, 

And hearft it, bearing it to fleet. Chapmans Iliads. 

SrpronG. The preterite of /pring. Obfolete. 

Not miftrufting, ’till thefe new curiofities /prong up, that 
ever any man would think our labour herein mifpent, or the 
time waftefully confumed. l Hooker, 

To Sprout. v. n. [ppnýeran, Saxon ; /pruyten, Dutch. ] 
1. To fhoot by vegetation; to germinate. 

Try whether thefe things in the /prouting do increafe 
weight, by weighing them before they are hanged up; and 
afterwards again, when they are /prouted. Bacon. 

That leaf faded, but the young buds /prcuted on, which after- 
wards opened into fair leaves. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

We find no fecurity to prevent germination, having made 
trial of grains, whofe ends, cut off, have notwithftanding 
Jprouted. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Old Baucis is by old Philemon feen 
Sprouting with fudden leaves of fprightly green, Dryden. 
Hence /trouting plants enrich the plain and wood: 
For phyfick fome, and fome defign’d for food. Blackmore. 
Envy’d Britannia, fturdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain top fhe proudly bears, 
Eludes the ax, and /prouts againft the ftroke, 
Strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars, Prior: 
24 Y : Rub 


v. To perform the aé of fcattering in 


Pope. 
Vigoroufly ; 


‘SPU 


Rub malt between your hands to get the come or /prouting 
clean away. , Mortime’s Husbandry. 


2. To fhoot into ramifications. 


_Vitriol is apt to prout with moifture. Bacon. 
3. To grow. 
Th’ enliv`ning duft its head, begins to rear, 
Tickell. 


And on the afhes /prouting plumes appear. 
SPROUT. x. f. [from the verb.} +A fhoot of a vegetable. 
Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will put forth 


Sprouts for atime. Bacon. 
Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the flumbering leaves, or tafiel’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, hafte I all about, 
Milton. 


Number my ranks, and vifit every /prout. 
To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brought in the 
tender /prouts of fhrubs; and, after it had tafted, began to eat 
of fuch as are the ufual food of goats. Ray on the Creation. 
SPRUCE. adj. [Skinner derives this word from preux, French ; 
but he propofes it with hefitation: Junius thinks it comes from 
fprout ; Ca/aubon trifles yet more contcmptibly. : I know not 
whence to deduce it, except from pruce., In ancient books 
we find furniture of pruce a thing coftly and elegant, and 
thence probably came fpruce.] Nice; trim} neat without 
elegance, 
The tree 
That wraps that cryftal in a wooden tomb, 
Shall be took up /pruce, fill’d with diamond. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ftreet, 
_ Tho’ fome more /pruge companion thou do’ft meet. Denne. 
Along the crifped fhades and bow’rs 
‘Revels the /pruce and jocund Spring ; 
The graces, and the rofy-bofum’d hours, 
Thither all their bountics bring. Milton. 
I mutt not flip into too /pruce a ftyle for ferious matters ; and 
yet I approve not that dull infipid way of writing practifed by 


Donne. 


many chymitts. Boyle. 

He put his band and beard in order, 
The /prucer to accoft and board her. Eludibras. 
Tatler. 


He is fo /pruce, that he can never be gentecl. 
This Tim makes a ftrange figure with that ragged coat un- 
der his livery: can’t he go /pruce and clean? Arbuthnot. 
To Spruce. ven: [from the noun.] To drefs with affected 
neatnefs. 
SPRU'CEBEER. n. f.l- [from /pruce, a kind of fir.] Bcer tinc- 
tured with branches of fir. 
In ulcers of the kidneys /prucebeer is a good balfamick. Ard. 
Srru/‘ceLeaTuer. x. f. (Corrupted for Prujian leather.) Anf. 
The leather was of Pruce. Dryden's Fables. 
SrRu’cENEss. 2. fi [from /pruce.}] ` Neatnefs without elegance. 
SPRUNG. The preterite and participle paflive of /pring. 
Tall Norway fir, their mafts in battle fpent, 
And Englifh oaks, /prung leaks, and planks, reftore. Dryd. 
Now from beneath Maleas’ airy height, 
Aloft the /prung, and fteer’d to Thebes her flight.. Pope. 
Who /prung from kings fhall know lefs joy than I. Pape. 
SPRUNT. n./. Any thing that is {hort and will not eafily bend. 
Spup. 2. f. A fhort knife. 
My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt, 
Than ftrongeft weeds that grow thele {tones betwixt: 
My /pud thefe nettles from the ftones can part, 
No knife fo keen to weed thee from my heart. Swift. 
SPU'LLERS of Yarn. n. f+ Are fuch as are employed to fee that 
it be well fpun, and fit for the loom. Dia, 
SPUME. n. f.-[ /puma, Latin.] Foam; froth, 
Materials dark and crude, 
Of fpirituous and.ficry /pxzne, till touch’d 
With heaven’s ray, and temper’d, they fhoot forth 
So beauteous, op’ning to the ambient light. Malton. 
Waters frozen in pans, after their diflolution, Icave a froth 
and /pume upon them, which are caufed by the airy parts dif- 
fufed by the congealable mixture... Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To SPUME. v.n. [ pumo, Latin.] To foam ; to froth. 
Spu'mous. } adj. [ /pumeus, Latin; from the noun.}_ Frothy ; 
Spu’my. § foamy. 
The caufe is the putrefaction of the body by unnatural heat : 
the putrifying parts fuffer a turgefcence, and becoming airy 


and /pum-us, afcend into the furface of the water. Brown. 
Not with more madnefs, rolling from afar, 
The /pumy waves proclaim the wat’ry war; 
-And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 
March onwards, and infult the rocky fhore. Dryden. 


The fpumzus and florid ftate of the blood, in pafing through 
the lungs, arifes from its own elafticity, and its violent motion, 
the aerial particles expanding themfelves. Arbuthnot. 

SPUN. ‘The preterite and part. pall. of /pin. 
The nymph nor /pui, nor drefs'd with artful pride ; 

Fler veil was pather'd up, her hair was ty’d. Addi fon. 

SPUNGE. x. J. [ Ipousia, Latin. } A fponge. Sce SPONGE. 

When he nceds whit you have glean’d, it is but {queezing 
you, and, /punge, you fhall be dry again. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Confidering the motion that wasumpreffed by the painter's 
hand upon the /purge, compounded with the fyecifick gravity 


SPEU 


of the punge and the refiftance of the air,»the pange did mez 
chanically and unavoidably move in. thet; particular Jine of 
motion. i Bentley's Sermons. 

To Spunce. v. n. [Rather To /ponge.]» To hang on others for 
maintenance. 

This will maintain you; with the perquifite of JSpunging 
while you are young. Swift to Gay. 

SPU/NGINGHOUSE. x. f [ /punge and houfes) A houle to which- 
debtors are taken betore commitment; to prifon, where the 
bailitts {ponge upon them, or riot at-their coft. 

A bailiff kept you the whole evcning in a/pungingh:ufe. Swi 

Spu'nGy. adj. [from /punge. ] 
1. Full-of {mall holes, and foft like a {punge. 
_ Some Englifh wool,: vex’d ina Belgian loom, 

And into cloth ofi /pungy foftnef: made, 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

To ruin with worfe air our ftaple trade. 

2. Wet; moiit; watery. 
‘There is no lady of more fofter, bowels, 

More /pungy to fuck in the fenfe of fear. 

I faw- Jove’s bird, the Roman cagle, wing’d 

From the /pungy South to this part of the Weft, aa 

There vanifh’d) in the fun-beams. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

3. Drunken; wet with liquor. . 

What cannot we put upon i 

His fpungy officers? Shake/peare. 
Seunk. n. f Rotten wood; touchwood.: See SPoNK. 

To make white powder, the beft way is by the powder of 
rotten willows: /puzs, or touchwood prepared, might perhaps 
make it rufict. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

SPUR. n.f. [ypuna, Sax. /pore, Danifh, Mandick, and Dutch; 
e/peron, French.) 

1. A fharp point fixed in the rider's heel, with which he pricks 
his horfe to drive him forward. 

He borrowing that homcly armour for want of a*better, 


Dryden 


Sha kefpeare. 


had come upon the /pur to redeem Philoclea’s picture. Sidiiey. 
Whether the body politick be 
A horfe whereon the governour doth ride, 
Who, newly in the feat, that it may know 
He can command it, lets it ftraight feel the /pur. Shate/p. 


He prefently fet /purs to his horfe, and departed with the 
reft of the company. Kuolles’s Hifiory of the Turks. 
Was I for this entitled, fir, 
And girt with rufty fword and pur, 
For fame and honour to wage battle? 
2. Incitement; inftigation. 
Seeing then that nothing can move, unlefs there be fome 
end, the defire whereof provoketh unto motion, how fhould 
that divine power of the foul, that fpirit of our mind, ever ftir 
itfelf into action, unlefs it have alfo the like /pur ? Hooker. 
What necd we any /pur, but our own caufe, ie 
To prick us to redrefs ? Shakef. Julius Cefar: 
His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made upon the /pur 
of a particular occafion, but out of providence of the future, 
to make his people more and more happy. Bacon. 
Reward is the /pur of virtue in all good arts, all laudable 
attempts; and emulation, which is the other /pur, will never 
be wanting, when particular rewards are propofed. Dryden. 
The chief, if not only, /pur to human induftry and action, 
is uneafinefs. Locke. 
The former may be a /pur to the latter, ’till age makes him 
in love with the ftudy, without any childifh bait. Cheyne. 
3. Aftimulus; a prick ; any thing that galls and teazes. 
Grief and patience, rooted in him both, 
Mingle their /purs together. Shakel. Cymbeline: 
4. The fharp points.on the legs of a cock with which he fights. 
Of birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth: as for 
their /pur, itis but anail. Bacon. 
Animals have natural weapons to defend and offend; {ome 


Hudibras. 


talons, fume claws, fome /purs and beaks, Ray. 
5. Any thing ftanding out; a fnag. 
The ftrong bas’d promontory 
Have I made fhake, and pluckt up by the [purs 
The pine and cedar. Shakefpeare. 


To Spur. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To prick with the fpur; to drive with the fpur. 
My friend, who always takes care to cure his horfe of ftart- 
ing fits, /purred him up tothe very fide of the coach. dayen. 
Your father, when he mounted, 
Rein’d ’em in ftrongly, and he /purr’d them hard. Dryden. 
Who would be atthe trouble of learning, when he finds his 
ignorance is carefled? But when you brow-beat and maul 
them, you make them»men; for though they have no natural 
mettle, yet, if they-are /purred and kicked, they will mend 
their pace. a © Coilier on Pride. 
2. Tointtigate; to incite ; tourge forward. 
Lovers break) not hours, 
Unlefs it be to come before their time: 
So much they /pur their expedition. — Shake/peare.. 
Let the awe he has got upon thcir minds be fo tempered with 
the marks of good-will, that affection may /par them o paçi 
OCKE, 


duty. 
SA g a. Te 
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3. To drive by force. 
Love will not be/parr’d to what it loaths. 
To Spur, v. n. | P 
1. To travel with great eġpeditton. 
t- With backward bows the Parthians fhall be there, 
And, Aurring front the fight, contels their fear: 


Sha befpeare. 


~A double wreath fall crown our Catar’s brows. Dryd.n. 
dig. To prefs forward. À 
ban Aan took th’alarm, while yet he led, 
And /purring ony his equals foon o’erpafs’d. Dryd. Eni 


Some-bold men, though they begin with infinite ignorance 
and errour, vet, by /purring on, refine themfelves. Grew. 
Spu’RGALLED. adj. | /pur and gal!.} Hurt with the pur. 
ga I was not mids a horfe; ` 
And yet I bearsa'burthen ‘like*an-als; 
Spurgaild and-tir'd, by jaunting Bolingbroke.  Shake/peare. 
What! fhall each /purzali’d hackney of the day, 
Or each new perfion’d fycophant, pretend 
To breakemy windows, if I treat-a friend. Pope. 
Spurce. m. f. [ef uige, French; /purgie, Dutch, from purgo, 
Latin.] “Av plant violently purgative. © Spurge is a general 
name ‘in Englith for all milky purgative plants. “Skinner. 
an /The-flower confifts of one leaf, of the globous bell fhapes 
Cut into feveral moon-{haped fegments, and encompafled by 
two little leaves, which fecm to perform the office of a flower- 
= ocup: the pointal is for the moft part triangular, which rifes 
_ from the» bottom of the flower, and becomes.a fruit of the 
+. i o fame fhape, divided into three ceils, each containing an oblong 
_ deed. Every part of the plant abounds witha milky juice. 
_. = There are feventy-one fpecies of this plant, of which wart- 
| sewortisone. The firft fort, called broad-leaved fpurge, is a 
biennial plant, and ufed in medicine under the name of cata- 
© putia minor.» The milky juice in thefe plants is ufed by fome 
to deftroy warts; but particular care fhould be taken in the 
» application, becaufe it is a {trong cauftick. Miller. 
= The leaves of cataputiz, or /purge, being plucked upwards 
or downwards, perform their operations: by purge or vomit, 
. is a ftrange conceit, aferibing unto plants pofitional opera- 
tions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
SeurGeE Laurel, or Mezercon. nf. [thyme'za, Latin.] A plant. 
< The characters are: the flower confitts of one leaf; is, for 
_. the moft part, funnel-fhaped, and «cut into four fezments ; 
from whole centre rifes the pointal, which afterward become; 
an oval fruit, which is in fome full of juice, but in others is 
dry. In each is contained one oblong feed. It is a rou_h 
purge. Miller. 
se SPURIOUS. adj..[ fourins, Latin. ] 
) x) Not genuine; counterfeit; adulterine. 
an es) The coin that fhows the firft is generally rejected as fu- 
~ Tous, nor is the other eftcemed more authentick by the prcfent 
< Roman medalifts. Addijin on Itdly. 
aaa af any thing elfe has been printed, in which’ we really had 
«any hand, it is loaded with /purious additions. Swi/t, 
«2. Not legitimate; baftard. 
exe, 


ioe Addifon's Cato. 
- Spu/Ruine. n. f- [ ¢fperlan, French. ] A {mall fea-fith, 
= All-faints, do lay fur porke and fowfe, 
sia For [prats and purling; for your houfe. 
m ‘ToSpurn. v. a. [pponnan, Saxon] 
~ se To kick; to ftrike or drive with the foot. 
They fuppos`d I could rend bars of fteel, 
_ And /purn in picces pofts of-adamanty — Shakef) Henry VI. 
eo Say my requeft’s unjuit, 
oo) And fpurn me back; but if it be not fo, 


Tuler, 


© = = Thou art not honeft. Shakefpeare’s Ccriolanus. 
~*~ You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 

~ «=» Ánd foot meas you /purn a ftranger cur 
Over your threfhoid. Shak. Merchant of Venice, 
mm He in the furging fmoke 


° o Uplifted fpurn'd the ground: 

t ~~ So was I fore’d 

«= To do a fovercign juftice to myfelf, 
And fpurn thce from my prefence. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
Then will I draw up my legs, and /purn her from me with 

oy my foot. — Addifon’s Speétator. 

~~ Amilk-white bull fhall at your alrars ftand, 


Milton. 


That threats a fight, and /purns the rifing fand. Pope. 
oie When Athens finks by fates unjuft, 
~ |. When wild barbarians /purn her dut. Pope. 
lo» ©» Now they, who reach Parnafius’ lofty crown, 
E 1 Employ the:r pains to /purnfome others down. Pote. 


12. To rejeét ; to fcorn; to putaway with contempt; to difdain. 
= [n wifdom | fhould afk your name ; 
f But fince thy outfidelooksifo:fairand warlike, 
What fafe and nicely [might well delay; 
By rule of knighthood, 1 difdain.and)/purn. 
E 3r To treat with contempt: . 
A a a Domctticks will pay a morevchearful fervice,»when they find 
po cthemlelves not fpurucady becaufe-fostuncthaslaid them at their 
» matters feet. Locke. 
IE 


S bakeftea re. 
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To Spurn. v. n. 
r To make conteniptuous oppofition; to make infolent re- 
fiftance. 
A fon to blunt the fword 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon; 
Nay more, to /purn at your molt royal image. 
I, Pandulph, do religioufly demand 
Why thou againft the church; cur holy mother, 
So wilfully do’ft /purn 2 Shake/p. King John. 
Inftruét me why - 

Vanoc fhould /purn againft our rule, and ftir 

The tributary provinces to war. Philtps’s Briton. 
2: Totofs up the hecls; to kick or ftruggle. 

The drunken chairman in the kennel purn, 

The glafles fhatters, and his charge o’ertutns. Gay. 

Spurn..2./- [from the verb.] Kick; infolent and contermrp- 
tuous treatment. 
The infolence of office; and the /purns 

T hat patient merit of th’ unworthy takes. Shak</p. Hamlet. 
Spu'rney. af. A plant. 
SPU'RRER. nf. [from /pur.] One who ufes fpurs. 
Spu’RRieER: n- f. {from /pur.] One who makes fpars. 
Spu'RRy. 7. f. | /perguld, Latin.] "A plant. : 

Spurry feed is fown in the low countries in Summer, the firft 
time in May, that it may flower in June and July; and in 
Auguft the feed is ripe. Mortimer’s Husbandry: 

ToSpurt. v.n. [See To Srirt.] To fly out with a quick 
{tream. 
If froma punéture of a lancet; the manner of the /purting 
out of the blood will fhew it. Wifeman’s Surgery: 
Spu’Rway. n. f. [ fpur and way.] A horfeway; a brid!e-road ; 
diftin@ from a road for carriages: 
SPUTA'TION. n. f. [ /putum, Latin.) The aét of fpitting. 

A moift confumption receives its nomenclature from a moi ft 
fputation, or expectoration: a dry one is’ known by its dry 
cough. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To SPU'TTER. v. n. [puta Latin. J 
1. To emit moifture in {mall flying drops. 
If a manly drop or two fall down; 
It fcalds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 
That, /putt’ring in the flame, works outward into tears. Dry. 
2. To fly out in fmall particles with fome noife. 
The nightly virgin, while her whecl the plies, 

Forefecs the ttorms impending in the fkies, 

When fparkling lamps their /putt’ring light advarice, 

And in the fockcts oily bubbles dance. Dryden, 

3. Tofpeak haftily and obfcurely, as with the mouth full; to 
throw out the fpittle by hafty {pcech. 

A pinking owl fat /puttering at the fun, and afked him what 
he meant to ftand ftaring her in the eyes. L’Efrange. 

They could neither of them {peak their rage; and fo fell 
a fputtering at one another, like two roafting apples. Cingreve. 

‘Though he /putter through a feffion, - 

Tt never makes the leaft impreffion; 

Whete’er he fpeaks for madnefs goes. 

To Spu/TTER. v.a. 
tation. 


Shakefo. 


Swift. 
To throw out with noife and hefi- 


Thou do’ft with lies the throne invade, 
Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befall ; 
And /putt’ring under {pecious names thy gall. Dryden. 
In the midft of carefles, and without the leaft pretended in- 
citement, to yputter out the bafeft accufations! Swift. 

Spu/TTERER. 7. f. [from /putter.] One that fputters. 

SPY. n. /: [»/pio, Welth; efpion, French; /pie, Dutch; /pecula- 
tor, Latin. It is obferved by a German, that /py has been’ in 
all ages a word by which the eye, or office of the eye, has been 
exprefled: thus the Arimafpians of old, fabled to have but one 
eye, were fo called from ari, which, among the nations of 
Caucalus, till fignifies one; and /pi, Which’ has “been received 
from the old Afiatick languages for an eye, fight, or one that 
Jees.) One fent to watch the conduct or motions of others; 
one fent to gain intelligence in an enemy’s camp or country. 

We'll hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too; 
And take upon’s the myftery of things, 
As if we were God’s /pies. 

Spies of the Volfcians 
Held me in chace, that I was fore’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus: 
Every corner! was ‘poflefled by diligent fpies upon. their 

mafter and miftrefs: Clarendon, 
I come no /py, 

With purpofe to explore; or to difturb, 
The fecrets of your realm. Milton's Peradife Lef 

Such command we had, 
Vo fee that none thence iffu’d forth a foy, 


Shake/p. King Lear. 


Or cnemy, while God ‘was'in his work, Milter: 
Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 

All'they fubdue become their /pies: 

Secrets, as chofen jewels, are 

Prefented to oblige'the’fair. Waller. 


O'er 
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O'er my men I'll fet my careful /pies, 
To watch rebellion in their very eyes. 
Thefe wretched /pies of wit muft then confefs, 
They take more pains to pleafe themfelves the lefs. Dryden. 
Thofe who attend on their ftate, are fo many /pies placed 
upon them by the publick to obferve them nearly. Atterbury. 
To Spy. v.a. [SeeSpy.m f] 
1. To difcover by the eye at a diftance, or in a ftate of conceal- 
ment; to efpy. 
Light hath no tongue, but is all eye ; 
If it could {peak as well as /py, 
This were the worft that it could fay, 
That being well I fain would ftay. Donne. 
As tiger /py’d two gentle fawns, Milton. 
A countryman /pied a fnake under a hedge, half frozen to 


Dryden. 


death. LEftrange. 
My brother Guyomar, methinks, I /py: 
Hafte in his fteps, and wonder in his eye. Dryden. 


One in reading fkip’d over all fentences where he /py'd a 
note of admiration. Swift. 
2. To difcover by clofe examination. 
Let a lawyer tell he has /py d fome defect in an entail, how 
folicitous are they to repair that errour. Decay of Piety. 
3. To fearch or difcover by artifice. 
Mofes fent to /py out Jaazer, and took the villages. Numb, 
ToSpy. v. n. To fearch narrowly. 
It is my nature’s plague 
To /py into abufe; and oft my jealoufy 
Shapes faults that are not. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Spy’soaT. n.j. [/py and boat.) A boat fent out for intelli- 
gence. 

Giving the colour of the fea to their /fybcats to keep them 
from being difcovered, came from the Veneti. Arbuthnot. 
SQUAB. adj. [I know not whence derived. ] 

1. Unfeathered; newly hatched. 
Why muft old pidgeons, and they ftale, be dreft, 
When there’s fo many /gxad ones in the neft. 
2. Fat; thick and ftout; awkwardly bulky. 
The nappy ale goes round, 
Nor the /qguab daughter nor the wife were nice, 
Each health the youths began, Sim pledg’d it twice. Bettert. 
Squas. 7n. /. A kind of fofa or couch; a ftufted cufhion. 
On her large /guab you find her fpread, 
Like a fat corpfe upon a bed. Swift. 
SQuas. adv. With a heavy fudden fail ; plumpand flat. A low 
word. 
The eagle took the tortoife up into the air, and dropt him 
down, /quab, upon a rock, that dafhed him to pieces. L’ Efir. 
SQUAʻBPIE. n. f [ /quab, and pie.] A pie made of many ingre- 
diests. 
Cornwal /quabpie, and Devon whitepot brings, 
And Leifter beans and bacon, food of kings. 
To SQUAB. v. n. 
fquath. 
Squa/BBisH. adj. [from fquab.] Thick; heavy; flefhy. 
Diet renders them of a /guabbih or lardy habit of body. 
Harvey. 
To SQUA’BBLE. v. n. [kiabla, Swedifh.] To quarrel; to de- 
bate peevifhly ; to wrangle; to fight... A low word, 
Drunk? and fpeak parrot? and /guabble? f{wagger? oh, 
thou invincible fpirit of wine! Shakefpeave s Othello. 
I thought it not improper in a /guabbiing and contentious 
age, to detect the vanity of confiding ignorance. Glanville. 
If there muft be difputes, is not /guabbling lefs inconvenient 
than murder ? Collier on Duelling. 
The fenfe of thefe propofitions is very plain, though logi- 
cians might /yuabble a whole day, whether they fhould rank 
them under negative or affirmative. Watts’s Logick. 
Squa’sBLE. n.f. [from the verb.] A low brawl; a petty quarrel. 
In popular fa&tions, pragmatick fools commonly begin the 
Jquabble, and crafty knaves reap the benefit. L Efirange. 
A man whofe perfonal courage is fufpected, is not to drive 

{quadrons before him; but may be allowed the merit of fome 

Jquabble, or throwing a bottle at his neighbour’s head. Arbuth. 
SQua’SBLER. x. f. [from /quabble.] A quarrelfome fellow ; a 

brawler. 

SQUA’DDRON. n.f. [efcadron, Fr. fquadrone, Italian, from 
quadratus, Latin. ] 
1. A body of men drawn up fquare. 
Thofe half rounding guards 
Juft met, and clofing ftood in /guadren join’d, 
2. A part of an army; a troop. 
Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than in a fet battle 
to fight with /quadrons coming orderly on. Knolles. 
Then beauteous Atys, with Iulus bred, 
Of equal age, the fecond /quadron led. 
3. Part of a flect, a certain number of fhips. 
_ Rome could not maintain its dominion over fo many pro- 
vinces, without [quadrens ready equipt. Arbuthnot. 
SQUA'DRONED. adj. [from /guadron.] Formed into fquadrons. 
They gladly thither hafte; and by achoir 
Of /quadron'd angels hear his carol lung. Milt. Par, Loft, 
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Squa'irp. adj. [ fqualidus, Latin.] Foul; nafty; filthy. 
A doleful cafe defires adoleful fong, 
Without vain art or curious compliments, 
And /qualid fortune into bafenefs owing, 
Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments: Spenfer. 
Uncomb’d his locks, and /qualid his attire, 
Unlike the trim of love and gay defire. Dryden’s Knights Tale. 
All thefe Cocytus bounds with /gualid reeds, } 2 
With muddy ditches and with deadly weeds. Dryden. 
To SQUALL. v.n. [ /quala, Swedifh.] To feream out as a 
child or woman frightcd. 
In my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling fhoulder of 
veal /qualls out at the fight of a knife. Spectator. 
I put five into my coat pocket, and as to the fixth Í made a 
countenance as if I would eat him alive. The poor man /qual- 
led terribly. Swift. 
Cornelius funk back ona chair; the guefts ftood aftonifhed; 
the infant /quawl'd. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
SQUALL. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Loud fcream. : A 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, } 
The fhort thick fob, loud fcream, and thriller /quall. Swift. 
2. Sudden guft of wind. A failor’s word. - 
SQUA’LLER. 2.f. [from /guall.] Screamer; one that fcreams: 
SQUALOR. n. f. [Latin.] Coarfenefs; naftinefs; want of 
cleanlinefs and neatnefs. 
Take heed that their new flowers and fweetnefs do not as 
much corrupt as the others drynefs and /gualor. Ben. Fohnfon. 
What can filthy poverty give elfe, but beggary, fulfome 
naftinefs, /gualor, uglinefs, hunger, and thirft? Burton, 
Squa‘LLy. adj. [from /quall ] Windy; gufty. A failor’s word. 
Squa’mous. adj. [ /guameus, Latin.) Scaly ; covered with fcales. 
The fea was replenifhed with fifh, of the cartilaginous and 
Jquamofe, as of the teftaceous and cruftaceous kinds. Weodw. 
Thofe galls and balls are produced, in the gems of oak, which 
may be called /guamous oak cones. Derham’s Phyfico- Theology. 
To SQUA’NDER. v.a. [verfchwenden, Teutonick. } 
1. To fcatter lavifhly; to fpend profufely; to throw away in 
idle prodigality. l 
We /quander away fome part of our fortune at play. Atterb. 
They often /guvander’d, but they never gave. Savage. 
Never take a favourite waiting maid, to infinuate how great 
a fortune you brought, and how little you are allowed to 
fquander. Swift. 
Then, in plain profe, were made two forts of men, 
To /quander fome, and fome to hide agen. Pope. 
True friends would rather fee fuch thoughts as they com- 
municate only to one another, than what they /quander about 
to all the world. . Pope. 
How uncertain it is, whether the years we propofe to our- 
felves fhall be indulged to us, uncertain whether we {hall have 
power or even inclination to improve them better than thofe 
we now /quander away. Rogers. 
2. To fcatter; to diffipate; to difperfe. “+ 
He hath an argofie bound to Fripolis, another to the In- 
dies, and other ventures he hath /guandered abroad. Shake/peare. 
The troops we /quander'd firft, again appear 


From fev'ral quarters, and enclofe the rear. Dryden. 
He is a fuccefsful warrior, : 

And has the foldiers hearts : upon the fkirts 

Of Arragon our /quander’d troops he rallies. _ Dryden, 


SQUA'NDERER. 4. f. (from /quander.] A ípendthrift; a pro- 
digal; a wafter; a lavifher. 
Plenty in their own keeping, teaches them from the begin- 
ning, to be /quanderers and watters. Locke. 
SQUARE. adj. [ yjguár, Welth; quadretus, Latin. ] 
1. Cornered; having right angles. + ie 
All the doors and pofts were /quare, with the windows. Kings. 
Water and air the varied form confound; ; 
The ftraight looks crooked, and the /guaregrows round. Prior. 
2. Forming aright angle. 
This inftrument is for ftriking lines Quare to other lines or 
ftreight fides, and try the fquarenefs of their work. foxen. 
3. Cornered ; having angles of whatever content ; as three fquare, 
five fquare. 
Catching up in hafle his three guare thield, 
And fhining helmet, foon him buckled to the field. Spen@r. 
The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of an S, one 
end of which being thicker and almeft three /quare, is inferted 
into the firft bone of the fternon, Wijfeman’s Surgery. 
4. Parallel; exactly fuitable. 
She’s a moft triumphant lady, if report be /guare to her. Shak. 
5: Strong; ftout; well fet. As, a/guure man. 
6. Equal; exact; honeft; fair. As, /guare dealing. 
All have not offended; 
For thofe that were, it is not /guare to take 
On thofe that are, revenge; crimes, like to lands, 
Are not inherited. Shake/peare’s Timin of Athens, 
7. [In geometry.] Square root of any number is that which, 
multiplied by it (clf, produces the /quare, as 4 is the rare root 
of 16; becaufe 4X 4==16; and likewife 6 the /jrare root of 
36, as 6X6= 36. 
SQUARE. 
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SQUARE. m. f. [gxadra, Latin. ] 
1. A figure with right angles and equal fides. 
Then did a fharped fpire of diamond bright, 
Ten fect cach way in /quare appear to me, 
Juftly proportion’d up unto his height, 


So far as archer might his level fee. Spenjer. 
Rais’d of grafly turf their table was ; 

And on her ample /guare from fide to fide 

All Autumn pil'd. r Milton. 


2. An area ot four fides, with houfes on cach fide. 

The ftatue of Alexander VII. ftands in the large /quare of 
the town. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

. Content of an angle. 

In rectangle triangles the /guare which is made of the fide 
that fubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the /guares which 
are made of the fides, containing the right angle. Brown. 

A rule or initrument by which workmen meafure or form 
their anzles. 
g. Rule; regularity; exact proportion; juftnefs of workman- 
fhip or conduét. 

In St. Paul’s time the integrity of Rome was famous: Co- 
rinth many ways reproved: they of Galatia much more out 
of /quare. Hooker. 

The whole ordinance of that government was at firft evil 
plotted, and through other overfights came more out of /quare, 
to that diforder which it is now come unto. Spenfer’s Irelaud 

I have not kept my /quare, but that to come 

Shall all be done by th’ rule. Shakef. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Nothing fo much fetteth this art of influence out of /quare 
and rule as education. Raleigh. 

6. Squadron; troops formed fquare. 
He alone 

Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 

In the brave /guares of war. 

Our fuperfuous lacqueys and our peafants, 

Who in unneceifary action {warm 

About our /quares of battle, were enow 

To purge this field of fuch a hilding foe. Shake/peare. 

7. A /quare number is when another called its root can be exactly 
found, which multiplied by itfelf produces the fquare. “The 
following example is not accurate. 

Advance thy golden mountains to the fkies, 

On the broad bale of fifty thoufand rife; 

Add one round hundred, and if that’s not fair, 

Add fifty more, and bring it to a/guare. 

8. Quaternion; number four. 

I profefs 

Myfelf an enemy to all other joys 

Which the moft precious Quare of fenfe poflefles, 

And find Í ain alone felicitate 

In your love. 

9. Level ; equality. 

Men fhould fort themfelves with their equals; for a rich 
man that converfes upon the /guare with a poor man, fhall 
certainly undoe him. L’Eftrange. 

We live not on the [guare with fuch as thefe, 

Such are our betters who can better pleafe. Dryden. 

10. Quartile; the aftrological fituation of planets, diflantninety 
degrees from each other. 

Toth’ other five 

Their planetary motions, and afpects, 

In fextile, /gvare, and trine and oppofite 

Of noxious efficacy. Milton’s Paradije Loft. 

11. Rule; conformity. A proverbial ufe. 

» I thall break no /guares whether it be fo or not. L’Efrange. 

12. SQUARES go. ‘Ihe game proceeds. Chefsboards being full 
of {quares. 

One frog looked about him to fee how /quares went with 
their new king. L’Eftrange. 

To SQUARE. v.a. [quadro, Latin; from the noun. ] 

1. To form with right angles. 

He employs not on us the hammer and the chizzel, with an 
intent to wound or mangle us, but only to /quare and fafhion 
our hard and ftubborn hearts. Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 

2. To reduce to a fquare. 

Circles to /guare, and cubes to double, 

Wou'd give a man exceffive trouble. 

z ‘To mealure; to reduce to a meafure. 

Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to /guae all the fex 
By Crefiid’s rule. Shakefeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
4- To adjuft ; to regulate; to mould; to fhape. 
Dreams are toys ; 

Yet for this once, yea fuperititioully, 

I will be /guar'd by this. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 
How frantickly Ijguare my talk! Shake/peare, 
Thou'rt faid to havea ftutborn foul, 

That apprehends no further than this world, 

And quar’ thy life accordingly. Shakefpeare. 

God hes defigned us a meafure of our undertakings; his 
word and law, py the proportions whereof we are to /quare 
our actions. Decay of Piety. 
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The oracle was inforced to proclaim Socrates to be the 
wifeft man in the world, becaufe he applied his ftudies to 
the moral part, the /quaving men’s lives. Hammond. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought ; 

A living fermon of the truths he taught; 

For this by rules fevere his life he quar'd, 

That all might fee the doétrine which they heard. Dryden. 

This mult convince all fuch who have, upon a wrong inter- 
pretation, prefumed to /gvare opinions by theirs, and have in 
loud exclamations fhewn their abhorrence of univerfity edu- 
cation. Swift. 

5. To accommodate; to fit. : 
Eye me, bleit providence, and /quare my trial 
To my proportion’d ftrength. 
6. To refpect in quartile. 
O'er libra’s fign a crowd of foes prevails, 

The icy goat and crab that [juae the {cales. Creech, 

Some proteffions can equally /guare them{clves to, and thrive 
under all revolutions of government. South's Sermons. 

To SQUARE. v.n. 
I. To fuit with; to fit with. 
I fet them by the rule, and, as they quare, 

Or deviate from undoubted doétrine, fare. Dryden. 

His defcription /guares exaétly to lime. Woodward. 

Thefe marine bodies do not /guare with thofe opinions, but 
exhibit phenomena that thwart them. Woodward. 

2. To quarrel; to go to oppofite fides. Obfolete. 
Are you fuch fools 
To /quare for this? would it offend you then 
That both fhould fpced! Shakepeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
But they do /guare, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. Shake/peare. 
Squa‘Reness. n. f. [from /quore.] The ftate of beirg fquare. 

This inftrument is for ftriking lines fquare to other lines or 
ftraicht lines, and try the /guarene/s of their work. Moxon. 

Motion, /quarene/:, or any particular fhape, are the acci- 
dents of body. Watis’s Logick. 

SquasH. n.f. [from gua/f.] 
1. Any thing foft and eafily crufhed. 

Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a 
boy; as a /qua/b is before it is a peafcod, or a coddling, when 
it is almoft an apple. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

2. [ Melopepo.) A plant. 

The characters are, it hath the whole appearance of a 
pumpion or gourd ; from which this differs in its fruit, which 
is roundifh, flefhy, ftreaked, angular, and for the moft part 
divided into five partitions, inclofing flat feeds adhering to a 
fpongy placenta. Miller. 

Squa/b is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows apace. 

Boyles 


Milton. 


3. Any thing unripe; any thing foft. In contempt. 
How like I then was to this kernel, 
This /gua/h, this gentleman, Shakefpcare’s Winter's Tale. 
4. A fudden fall. 
Since they will overload my fhoulders, I fhall throw down 
the burden with a /gua/b among them. Arbuthnot. 
5. A fhock of foft bodies. 
My fall was ftopped by a terrible /gua/h that founded louder 
than the cataract of Niagara. Gulliver’ s Travels. 
To SQuasH. v.a. To crufh into pulp. 
To Squat. v.n. [quatiare, Italian.] To fit cowering; te 
fit clofe to the ground. 
SQUAT. adj. [from the verb. ] 
1. Cowering; clofe to the ground. 
Him there they found, 


Squat like a toad, clofe at the ear of Eve. Milton. 
Her deareft com’rades never caught her 
Squat on her hams. Swift. 


2. Short and thick; having one part clofe to another, as thofe 
of an animal contracted and cowering. 
The fquill-infe& is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
fquill-fith : the head is broad and /quar. 
Alma in verfe, in profe, the mind, 
By Ariftotle’s pen defin’d, 
Throughout the body Quat or tall, 
Ts bona fide, all in all. 
SQUAT. 7 f: 
1. The pofture of cowering or lying clofe. 
A ftitch-fall’n cheek that hangs below the jaw; 
Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 
‘For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She fits at /guat, and fcrubs her leathern face, 
2. A fudden fall. 
Bruifes, /quats and falls, which often kill others, can bring 
little hurt to thofe that are temperate. Herbert. 
Squat. n.f. + A fort of mineral. 
The /quat confitts of tin ore and {par incorporated. /’codw. 
ToSQueak. v. n. [ /gwaka, Sweuith. } 
re To fet up a fudden dolorous cry; to cry out with pain. 
2. To cry with a fhrill acute tone. 
eid The theeted dead 
Did /queak and gibber in the Roman frects. Shakepeare. 
an Cart 
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Cart wheels /gueak not when they are liquored. Bacon. 
1 fee the new Arion fail, 

The lute ftill trembling underncath thy nail: 

At thy well fharpen’d thumb from thore to fhore, 

“I he trebles Squeak for fear, the bafes roar. Dryden. 


Blunderbufles planted in every loop-hole, go off conftantly 
at the /queaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guitar. 
Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
Who can endure to hear one of the rouch old Romans 
Jqueaking through the mouth of an eunuch? Adirfon. 
How like brutes organs are to ours ; 
They grant, if higher pow’rs think fity 
A bear might foon be made a wit; 
And that for any thing in nature, 
Pigs might /gueak love-odes, dogs bark fatyr. 
In florid impotence he fpeaks, 
And as the prompter breathes, the-puppet /gueaks, 
Zoilus calls the companions of Ulyfles as 
Homer. 
3. To break filence or fecrecy for fear or pain. 
lf he be obftinate, put a civil queftion to him upon the rack, 
and he /gueaks, I warrant him. Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 
SQUEAK. n. f. [from the verb.} A fhrill quick cry; a cry ef 
pain. 


Prior. 


Pope. 
ueaking pigs of 
Pope’s Odyffcy. 


Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panick horrour of purfuing dogs : 
With many.a deadly grunt and doleful fgueak, 
Poor fwine! as if their pretty hearts wou’d break. Dryden. 

To Squéar. v.n.[ fgwala, Swedith.] To cry with a fhrill 
fharp voice; to cry with pain. Squeak feems a fhort fudden 
cry, and /gueal a cry continucd. 

SQUEA™MISH. adj. [for guarmifh or gualmifb, from qualm.] 
Nice ; fafiidious ; eafily difgufted ; having the ftomach eafily 
turned’; “being apt to take offence without much reafon. It is 
ufed always in diflike either real or irgnical. 

Yet, for countenance fake, he feemed very /gueami/h in re- 


fpcct of the charge he had of the princefs Pamela. Sidney. 
Quoth he, that honour’s very /queamifh, 
That takes a hafting for a blemith ; 
For what’s more honourable than fears, 
Or fkin to tatters rent in wars? Hudibras. 


His mufick is ruftick, and perhaps too plain, 
The men of /qveami/b tafte to entertain. Southern. 
It is rare to ice a man at once /queami/ and voracious. 
South. 
There is no occafion to oppofe the ancients and the mo- 
derns, or to be /queamifh on either fide. He that wifely con- 
ducts his mind in the purfuit of knowledge, will gather what 
lights he can from cither. Locke. 
SQUEA MISHNESS. n f- [from Jaueamijh.] Nicenefs; delicacy ; 
faltidioufnels, 
The thorough-pac’d politician muft prefently laugh at the 
/qreauiifone/s ot his confeicnce, and: read it another le@ure. 
r South s Sermons, 
Upon, their principles they may revive the worthip of the 
hoft of heaven ; it is but conquering a little /queamifhnefs: of 
{tomach. Stillingfleet. 
Jo adminifter this dofe, fifty thoufand operators, coniider- 
ing the /queamifhne/s of fome ftomachs, and the peevifhnets of 
young children, is but reafonable. Surft. 
To SQUEEZE., v. a. [cpiyan, Saxon ; ys-gwa/eu, Welfh.] 
1. T'o prefs ;- to crufh between two bodics, 
It is applied to the /gueezing or prefling of things downwards, 
as in the prefles for printing. Wilkins, 
The finking of the earth would make an extraordinary 
convulfion of the air, and that crack muft fo fhake or fhueeze 
the atmofphere, as to bring down all the remaining vapours. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
He reap’d the product of his labour’d ground, 
And /queez'd the combs with golden liquor crown’d. Dryden, 
None acted mournings fore’d to fhow, 
Or /queeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. Dryden. 
When Florio fpeaks, what virgin could withftand, 
If gentle Damon did not /queeze her hand? Pope. 
2. T'o opprefs; to crufh ; to harafs by extortion. 
In a civil war people muft expeét to be crufhed and /queezed 
toward the burden. L Ejirange. 
3. To force between clofe bodies. 
To Squeeze. ven. 
1. To act or pafs, in confequence of compreffion. 
A concave fphere of gold fill’d with water and folder’d up, 
upon preffing the {phere with great force, let the water /queeze 
through it, and ftand all over its outfide in multitudes of {mall 
drops, like dew, without burfting or cracking the body of the 
gold. Newton's Opticks, 
W hat crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 
Jn founds and jingling fyllables grown old, 
Still run on poets, ina raging vein, 
Ey’n to the dregs and Jqueexings of the brain. 
2, To force way through clofe bodies. 


Many a publick minilter comes empty in; but when he has 
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crammed his guts, he is fain to /gueeze hard beforehe can get 
off, L'Etrange. 
SQUEEZE. n.f. [from the verb.] Campreffion; preflure; 
A fubtile artift tands with wond’rous bag, 
That bears imprifon'’d winds, of gentler fort 
‘Than thofe that erft Laertes’ fon enclos'd : 
Peaceful they fleep; but let the tuncful /gueeze 
Of lab'ring elbow roufe them, out they tly 
Melodic us, and with fpritely accents charm. 
SQUELCH. n. fe Heavy fall. A low ludicrous word, 
He tore the earth which he had fawd 
From /queich of knight, and ftorm’d and rav'd. Hfurlibras. 
So foon as the poor devil had recovered the /gnelch, away 
he fcampers, bawling like mad. ` L’Byirange. 
Squin. 7. f. [ febielen, German, to pufhforward. This etymo- 
logy, though the bett that I have found, is not very probable. } 
1, A {mall pipe of paper filled with wildfire. Ujfed in {port. 
The armada at Calais, fir Walter Raleigh was wont pret- 
tily to fay, were fuddenly driven away with /gsibs 
no morc than a ftratagem of fire-boats manlefs, and fent upon 
them. Bacen's War with Spain. 
The foreft of the fouth, compareth the French valour to a 
Squib, or fire of flax, which burns and crackles for a time, 
but fuddenly extinguifhes. Howel’s Vocal Forejt. 
Lampoons, like/guibs, may make a prefent blaze; 
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But time, and thunder, pay refpeét to bays. Waller, 
Furious he begins his march, 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch; 

With /quibs and crackers arm’d to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 


2. Any petty fellow. 
Afked for their pafs by every quib, 
That lift at will them to revile or fnib. Spen/er. 
The Quils, in the common phrafe, are called libellers. Tatler. 
SQUILL. 7. f. [ fquilla, feilia, Latin; jquille, Fr.) 
1, A plant. 

It hath a large acrid bulbous root like an onion; the leaves 
are broad; the flowers are like thofe of ornithogalum, or the 
ftarry hyacinth: they growin a long fpike, and come out be- 
fore the leaves. Miller. 

Seed or kernels of apples and pears put into a fquill, which 

„is like a great onion, will come up earlier than in the earth 


itfelf. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
*T will down like oxymel of Quills. Refcommon. 
The felf fame atoms 
Can, in the trufle, furnith out a feat ; 
And naufeate, in the fcaly /quil/, the tafte. Garth, 


2. A fith, 
3. An infect. 

The /quill-infeét is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
Jquill-fifh, in having a long body covered with a cruft, com- 
pofed of feveral rings: the head broad and fquat. Grew. 

Squi'nancy. mf. [ fguinance, fquinancie, Fr. fyuinatia, Italian. } 
An inflammation in the throat; a quinfey. 
It is ufed for /guinancies and inflammations of the throat ; 
whereby it feemeth to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue. 
Bacon’s Natural H:ftory. 
In a fquinaney there is danger of fuffocation. HW ijeman. 
SQUINT. adj. [ quinte, Dutch, oblique, tranfverfe.] Look- 
ing obliquely ; looking not directly ; looking fufpicioully. 
Where an equal poife of hope and fear 6 

Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 

That I incline to hope rather than fear, 

And gladly banifh /guint fufpicion. Mitton. 

To Squint. v.n. To look obliquely; to look not in a dire& 
line of vifion. 

Some can /quint when they will; and children fet upon a 
table with a candle behind them, both eyes will move out- 
wards, as affecting to fee the light, and fo induce /quinting. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Not a period of this epiftle but /guints towards another over 

againft it. Pope. 
To SquinT. v. a. 
1. To form the eye to oblique vifion. 

This is the foul Flibertigibbet ; he gives the web and the 
pin, /guints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shake/peare. 

2. To turn the eye obliquely. 

Perkin began already to Quint one eye upon the crown, 

and another upon the fanuary. Bacon's Henry VIL, 
SQUINTEYED. adj. [ fquint and eye.] 
r. Having the fight dire€ted oblique. 
He was fo /quinteyed, that he feemed fpitefully to look upon 
them whom he beheld. ‘nolles’s Hijtory of the Turks, 
2. Indirect; oblique ; malignant. 
This is fuch a falfe and /guinteyed praife, 
Which feeming to look upwards on his glories, 


Looks down upon my fears. Delon. 
SQUINTIFE’Go. adj.  Squinting. A cant word. 
~The timbrel and the /guintifege maid 
Of Ifis awe thce; left the gods for fin, . 
Should, with a fwelling dropfy stuff thy fkin. Dryden. 
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To Sqvuiny. v.n. To leok afquint. A cant word. 
T remember thine eyes well enough : 


Do'ft thou /quiny at me ? Shokefoeards King Lear. 
Squire. n. f. [Contraction of cfquire; efcuyery French. Sce 
Esquire. ] 


x. A gentleman next in rank to a knight. 
He will maintain youlikea gentlewoman.—Ay, that T will, 
come cut and long tail undcr the degree of a /ynire. Shake/p. 
The reft are princes, barons, knights, /guires, 
And gentlemen of blood. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 
2. An attendant ona noble warriour. 
Old Butes’ form he took, Anchifes’ guire 
Now left to rule Afcanius. Dryden's Æneid. 
Knights, /quires, and fteeds muft enter on the ftage. Pope. 
3. An attendant at court. 
Return with her— 

I could as well be brought 

To knee his throne, and /guire-like penfion beg, 

To keep bafe life a-foot. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

SQUIRREL. m. f. [efeurueil, French; fciurus, Latin.) A {mall 
animal that lives in woods, remarkable for leaping from: tree 
to tree. 

One chanc’d to find a nut, 

Jn the end cf which a hole was cut, 
Which lay upon a hazel-root, 
There fcatter’d bya /guirre/: 

Which out the kernel gotten had ; 

When quoih this fay, dear queen be glad, 

Let Oberon be ne’er fo mad, 

I'll fet you fafe from peril. Drayton: 

To SQUIRT. v.a. To throw out in a quick ftream: Of un- 
certain etymology. 

Sir Roger fhe mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
fquirt kennel water upon-him-as‘he pafled along. Arbuthnot. 

ToSquirt. v.n. Toprate; toletfAy. Low cant. 

You areto given to qui ting up and down, and chattcring, 
that the world would fay, I had chofen a jack-pudding for a 
prime minifter. L'Eflrange. 

SQUIRT. n. f. [ftom the verb. ] 

1. An inftrument by which a quick ftream is ejected. 

He with his /gurrt-fire cou’d difperfe 

Whole troops. Hudibras. 

There is war declared by a lord; his weapons are: a pin to 
feratch, and a /guirt to befpatter. Pope. 

2. A {inall quick ftream. f 

Water thofe with /quirts of an infufion of the medicine in 
dunged water. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Squi’e TER. 2.f. [from fquirt ] One that plies a fquirt. 

The /quirters were at it with their kennel water, for they 
were mad for the lofs of their bubble. Arbuthnot. 

To STAB. v.a. [/laven, old. Dutch.] 

s. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 

Be’t lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft, 

Tovhear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter’d fon; 

Stabb'd by the felf fame hand that made thefe wounds. Shak. 

Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart, 
To flab at my frail lite. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
None fhall dare 

With fhorten’d {word to fab in clofer war; 

But in fair combat fight. Dryden's Knights Fale. 

Killing a man with a fword or a hatchet, are looked on as 
no diftinét fpecies of action ; but if the point of the fword firft 
“enter the body, it pafles for’a dittin& fpecies where it has a di- 
ftinét name; as in England, where it is called Zabbing. Locke. 
T Porcius, think, thou feeft thy dying brother 

Srabb'd at his heart, and all befmear’d with blood, 

Storming at thee! Addifon's Cato, 

2. To wound mortally or mifchievoufly. 

Hedpeaks poinards, and every word fals. 

Os What tears will then be fhed! 

Then, to compleat her woes, will I efpoufe 

Hermione :—’twill 72d her to the heart! 

STAB. n. f. [from the verb. ] 

r. Aftab or wound with a fharp pointed weapon. 

The elements 

Of whom your fwords are temper’d, may as well 

Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at frabs 

Kill the ftill clofing waters. Shakefpeare. 

Cleander, 

Unworthy was thy fate, thou firft of warriours, 
- "To fall beneatha bafe affaffin’s flab. 

2. A dark injury ; a fly mifchicf. 

3. A ftroke; a blow. 

He had a fuitable {cripture ready to repel! them all; every 

‘pertinent text urged home being a direct /2ub to a temptation. 

South's Sermons, 

eee. n. f. [from fab.] One who ftabs 3 a privy: mur- 
erer. 

STABILIMENT. n. f. [from falilis, Latin.] Support; firm- 
nels; at of making firm. 

They ferve for fiabiliment, propagation and fhade. Derham. 


Shakefpeare. 


A. Philips. 


Rowe. 
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Srapiiitys mf. [ fabilité; Fre from fabititas; Latin. J 
1. Stablenefs ; f{teadinefs; {trength to ftand, 
By the, fame degrees that either of thefe happen theta- 
bisizy of the figure is by the fame leflened. Temple 
Thele mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Vhefe ribs robuit sand? vait in order join’d, 
Such frength and fuch /ladrity impart, 
That {torms.above, andearthquakes under ground 


Break noi the pillars. Blackmores 
He began to try 
This and that hanging flone’s ability. Cotton. 


2. Fixednefs; not fluidity. 34 

Since fluidnefs and /2ability are contrary qualities, we may 
conceive that the firmnefs or /tubility of a body confifts in this, 
that the particles whichcompofeitdo fo reft, or are intangled, 
that there is among them a mutual cohelion. Boyle. 

2 Firmnefs of refolution: 

STABLE. adj. [ /rable, Fr. flabiiis, Latin. ] 

1. Fixed; able to ftand. 

2. Steady; conftant; fixed in refolution or conduct: 
If man would be unvariable, 

He mutt be likeawock or ftone, ‘or'tree ; 

For ev’n the perfect angels were not lable, 

But had a fall more defperate than we. 

He perfect, /lable; but imperfect we, 

Subject to change. Dryden's Knights Tale. 

3. Strong; fixed in itate. 

This region of chance.and vanity,» where nothing is /fab/e, 
nothing equal ; nothing could be offered to-day but what to- 
morrow might deprive us of. Kogers’s Sermons: 

STA‘RLE. nf. (Aabulum, Latin ] 1 A houle for beatts. 
I will make Rabbah affable for camels. lazta XXV: 
To STA'BLE. v.m [fabulo, Latin.} To kennel; to dwell as 
beatts. 


Davies. 


In their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign’d, fea monfters whelp’d 
And fabled. Milton. 
Sra'BLeBoy. jm fi [table and b:y, or'man:} One who at- 
STA’BLEMAN, § tends in the ftable. 
As foon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horfes to the 
Srableboy. Swift: 
If the gentleman hath laina night, get'the-ablemen and the 
{cullron to ftand in hissway. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 
I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 
And to rough riders give my choiceft wine; 
I would: carefs {ome /lableman of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. 
STA’BLENESS. 7. f. [from //able.] 
1. Power to ftand. 
2. Steadinefs ; conftancy; ftability. 
The king becoming graces, 
As juftice, verity, temp’rance, /lablenefs, 
Bounty, perfev’rance, I have no relith ot them. Shakefpcare. 
STA'BLESTAND. m/f. [In Jaw.] Is one/of the four evidences or 
prefumptions, whereby a man is convinced to! intend the 
ficaling of the king’s deer in the foreft: and this is when a 
man is found at his. ftanding in the foreft witha crofs bow 
bent, ready to fhoot at any deer ; or with along bow, or elfe 
flanding clofe by a tree with greyhounds ina leafh ready to 
flip. Cowel. 
Pll keep my /tableftand where I lodge my wife, Pll go in 
couples with her. Shake/peare. 
To STABLISH. v. a. [efablir, Fr. ftabilio, Latin:} To efta- 
blifh; to fix; to fettle. 
Then fhe begana treaty to procure, 
And fabli terms betwixt both their requelts: Fairy Queen, 
Stop effufion of our Chriftian blood, 
And /fablijb quietnefs on ev’ry fide. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Comfort your hearts, and /fablifh you in every good work. 


2 Thef. ii. 17. 
Poor hereticks in love there be, 
Which think to fabli dangerous conftaricy ; 
But I have told them, fince you will be true, 


Bram/ian. 


You fhall be true to them who’re falfe to you. Donne, 
His covenant fworn 
To David, /tablifh'd as the days of heav’n. Milton. 


STACK. n.f. [flacca, Italian.] 
1. A large quantity of hay, corn, 
together. 
Againit every pillar was a fack of Villets above a man’s 
height, which the watermen that bring wood down the Seine 
laid there. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
While the marquis and his fervant on foot Were chafing the 
kid about the /ack, the prince from horteback killed hing with 


5; (t r 
a pikol. Wotton’s Buckinghams 


or wood, heaped up regularly 


Whilethe cock 

To the fack or the barn-door 

Stoutly ftruts his dame before. Mitton. 

Stacks of moift corn grow hot by fermentation. Mewtom 

i An inundation, fays the fable, 

O erflow'd a farmer’s barn and ftable; 

Whole ricks of hay and Jacks of corn 

Were down the fudden current born. Swift. 
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2. A number of chimneys or funnels ftanding together. 
A malon making a fack of chimneys, the foundation of the 
houfe funk. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
To Stack. v.a. [from the noun.] To pile up regularly in 
ricks. 
So likewife a hovel will ferve for a room, 

To flack on the peafe. i Tuffer. 

The prices of facking up of wood I fhall give you. Mert. 
Sracte. n. /. An aromatick; the gum that diftills from the 

tree which produces myrrh. 

Take fweet fpices, //afe, and galbanum. 
STA’DLE. n. f. [ytavel, Saxon, a foundation. ] 
1, Any thing which ferves for fupport to another. 
2. A ftaff; a crutch. 

He cometh on, his weak fteps governing 

And aged limbs on cyprefs adie ftout, 

And with an ivy twine his waift is girt about. Fa. Queen. 

3. A tree fuffered to grow for coarfe and common ufes, as pofts 
or rails. Of this meaning I am doubtful. 
Leave growing for /taddles the likelieft and beft, 

Though feller and buyer difpatched the reft. Tuffer. 

Coppice-woods, if you leave in them /faddles too thick, will 
run to bufhes and briars, and have little clean underwood. Bac. 

To STA'DLE. v.a. [from the noun.] To furnifh with ftadles. 
Firft fee it well fenced, ere hewers begin; ` 
Then fee it well /fadled without and within. Tuffer. 
STA'’DTHOLDER. n.f. [ fladt and houden, Dutch.} The chief 
magiftrate of the United Provinces. 
STAFF. n.f. plur. faves. [ytæp, Saxon; faf, Danifh; faf, 
Dutch. ] 
1. A ftick with which a man fupports himfelf in walking. 
It much would pleafe him, 

That of his fortunes you would make a faf 

To lean upon. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaftifements, 
that thy rod as well as thy faf may comfort us. K. Charles. 

Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, 
fhould now throw away his /feff, out of fear of a dog. Broome. 

2. Aprop; a fupport. 
Hope is a lover’s faf; walk hence with that, 

And manage it againft defpairing thoughts. Shake/peare. 

The boy was the very /faff of my age, my very prop. Shak. 
3. A ftick ufed as a weapon; aclub; the handle of an edged 

or pointed weapon. A club properly includes the notion of 
weight, and the Zaf of length. 
I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 

Are hird to bear their faves. Shake[p. Macbeth, 

He that bought the fkin ran greater rifque than t’other that 
fold it, and had the worfe end of the faf. L'Efirange. 

With forks and Javes the felon they purfue. Dryden. 
4. Any long piece of wood. 
He forthwith from the glitt’ring faf unfurl'd 

Th’ imperial enfign. 

To his fingle eye, that in his forehead glar’d 

Like a full moon, or a broad burnifh’d fhield, 

A forky flaff we dext’roufly apply’d, 

Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 

Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. 

5. Anenfign of an office; a badge of authority. 
Methought this aff, mine office-badge in court, 

Was broke in twain. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

All his officers brake their aves; but at their return new 
fiaves were delivered unto them. Hayward on Edward VI. 

6. [Stef, Mansick] A ftanza; a feries of verfes regularly dif- 
ofed, fo as that, when the ftanza is concluded, the fame order 
fegi again. 

Cowley found out that no kind of ffaff is proper for an 
heroick poem, as being all too lyrical; yet though he wrote 
in couplets, where rhyme is freer from conttraint, he affects 
half verfes. Dryden. 

Sta/FFISH. adj. [from flaff.] Stiff; harfh. Obfolete. 

A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and lumpith, 
but hard, tough, and though fomewhat /faff/h, both for learn- 
ing and whole courfe of living, proveth always beft. A/cham. 

STA'FFTREE. ”. f. A fort of ever green privet. 
Stac. n.f. [Of this word I find no derivation.) The male red 
deer; the male of the hind. 
To the place a poor fequeftred fag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languifh. Shake/p. As you like it. 
The fwift /fag from under ground 


BaNKXX. 34. 


Milton. 


Addifin. 


Bore up his branching head. Milton. 
V'h’ inhabitants of feas and fkies fhall change, 
And fifh on fhorc, and /tags in air fhall range. Dryden. 


_ The flag 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more, 

And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. 
STAGE. n.f. [¢fage, French ] 
1. A floor raifed to view on which any fhow is exhibited, 
2. The theatre; the place of fcenick entertainments. 

And much good do’t you then, 
Prave plufh and velvet men : 


Pope. 


S/T A 


Can feed on ort; and, fafe in your fage clothes, 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

‘The ftagers and the fage wrights too. Ben. Jobnfin, 

Thofe two Mytilene brethren, bafcly born, crept out of a 
{mall galliot unto the majefty of great kings. Herein admire 
the wonderful changes and chances of thefe worldly things, 
now up, now down, as if the life of man were not of much 
more certainty than a flage play. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 

I maintain, againft the cnemies of the fage, that patterns 
of piety, decently reprefented, may fecond the precepts. Dryd. 

One Livius Andronicus was the firft fage player in Rome. 

Drydens Juvenal, Dedication. 
Knights, fquires, and fteeds muft enter on the /lage. Pope. 
Among flaves, who exercifed polite arts, none fold fo dear 
as flage players or actors. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. Any place where any thing is publickly tranfaéted or per- 
formed. 
When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great /tage of fools. Shake/p. King Lear. 
4. A place in which reft is taken on a journey; as much cf a 
journey as is performed without intermiffion. [Statio, Latin. } 

I fhall put you in mind where it was you promifed to fet out, 
or begin your firft fage; and befeech you to go before me my 
guide. Hammond’s Pract. Catech. 

Our next fage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber. ddd. 

From thence compell’d by craft and age, 

She makes the head her lateft fage. Prior. 

By opening a paflage from Mufcovy to China, and marking 
the feveral /fages, it was a journey of fo many days. Baker. 

5. A fingle ftep of gradual procefs. 

The changes and viciffitude in wars are many ; but chiefly 
in the feats or rages of the war, the weapons, and the manner 
of the conduct. Bacon’s Effays. 

We muft not expect that our journey through the feveral 
Stages of this life fhould be all fmooth and even. Atterbury. 

To prepare the foul to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place 
to which we afpire, is to be brought to perfection by gradual 
advances through feveral hard and laborious /fages of difci- 
pline. Rogers’s Sermons. 

The firft tage of healing, or the difcharge of matter, is by 
furgeons called digeftion. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To STAGE. v.a. [from the noun.] To exhibit publickly. 
Out of ufe. 
I love the people; 

But do not like to fage me to their eyes: 

Though it do well, I do not relifh well 

Their loud applaufe. Shakefp. Meufure for Meafure. 

The quick comedians 
Extemp’rally will fage us, and prefent” 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Sta’GEcoacn. n.f. [flage and coach.} A coach that keeps its 
ftages; a coach that pafles and repafles on certain days for the 
accommodation of paflengers. ‘ 

The ftory was told me by a prieft, as we travelled in a 

Stagecoach. Addifon. 
When late their miry fides fagecoaches fhow, 
And their ftiff horfes through the town move flow, 
Then let the prudent walker fhoes provide. Gay. 
STA'’GEPLAY. n.f. [flage and play.) Theatrical entertain- 
ment. 

This rough-caft unhewn poetry was inftead of ffagep/ars for 

one hundred and twenty years.’ Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 
StTa’GER. 7. f. [from /flage.} 
1. A player. 
You fafe in your ftage clothes, 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 
The fagers and the ftage wrights too. Ben. Fobnfon. 
2. One who has long acted on the ftage of life; a pra&itioner 5 
a perfon of cunning. 
I’ve heard old cunning fagers 

Say, fools for argument ufe wagers. Hudibras. 

One experienced /fager, that had baffled twenty traps and 
tricks before, difcovered the plot. L’Ejirange. 

Some /fagers of the wifer fort z 

Made al! thefe idle wonderments their fport : 

But he, who heard what ev’ry fool could fay, 

Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away. Dryd. 

One cries out, thefe lagers 
Come in good time to make more work for wagers. Dryd. 
Be by a parfon cheated! 
Had you been cunning /fegers, 
You might yourfelves be treated r 

By captains and by majors. Suift. 
Sta‘ceviv. n.f. A difeafe in horfes. Lut. 
Sra‘GGaRD. n. f. [from /fag.] A four year old ftag.  Ain/w. 
To STA'GGER. v. n. [/laggeren, Dutch. ] 
1. To reel; not to ftand or walk fteadily. 

He began to appear fick and giddy, and to flagger ; after 
which he fell down as dead. oye. 

He ftruck with all his might 

Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight: 

Deep was the wound; he /lagger'd with the blow. cia 
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Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, 
By giddy heads and /Pageering legs betray’d: 
Strange odds ! where cropfick drunkirds muft engage 


An hunary foe. Tate’s Juvenal. 
The immediate forerunners of an apoplexy are a vertigo, 
Slaggering, and lofs of memory. RPh thnot. 


2. To faint; to begin to give way. 

‘The enemy /fusgers: if you follow your blow, he falls at 
vour feet; but if you allow him refpite, he will recover his 
itrength A Addifon. 

3. Vo hefitate ; to fall into doubt; to become lefs confident or 
determined. ? 

A man may, if he werc fearful, agger in this attempt. Shak. 

He /laggered not at the promife of God through unbclief ; 
but was {trong in faith. Rom iv. 20. 

‘Three means to fortify belief are experience, reafon, and 
authority : of thefe the moft potent is authority; for belief 


upon reafon, or experience, will /fagger. Bacon, 
No hereticks defire to fpread 
Their light opinions, like thefe Epicures ; 
For fo their /2azg'ring thoughts are comforted, 
And other mens affent their doubt affures. Davies. 


If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, without any 
doubting or /aggering, this will be accepted by God. Hamm. 
Bur let it inward fink and drown my mind : 
Falfhood fhall want its triumph: I begin 
‘To /lagger; but I'll prop myfelf within. 
ToSvra'cGer, v.a. 
1. To make to ftagger; to make to reel. 
That hand fhall burn in never-quenching fire, 
That /razgers thus my perfon. Shakefp. Richard II. 
2. To fhock; to alarm; to make lefs fteady or confident. 
The queftion did at firft fo agger me, 
Bearing a ftate of mighty moment in’t. Shak. Henry VIII. 
When a prince fails in honour and juftice, ’tis enough to 
JSiagzer his people in their allegiance. L’Eftrange. 
Whofoever will read the {tory of this war, will find him- 
felf much fragzered, and put to a kind of riddle. Howel. 
The fhells being lodged with the belemnites, felenites, and 
other like natural fofñls, it was enough to /fagger a {pectator, 
and make him ready to entertain a belief that thefe were fo 
too. IVo.dward. 
STA'GGERS. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A kind of horfe apoplexy. 
His horfe paft cure of the fives, ftark fpoil’d with the fag- 
gers. Shakcfp. Taming of the Shrew. 
2. Madnefs; wild conduct; irregular behaviour. Out of ufe. 
I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the flaggers, and the carelefs lapfe 
Of youth and ignorance. Shak. Alls well that ends well. 
Sta’Gnancy. 7. f. [from /lagnant.] The ftate of being with- 
out motion or ventilation. 
STA'GNANT. aaj. ( fagnan:, Latin.} Motionlefs; ftill; not 
agitated; not flowing; not running. 
What does the flood from putrefaction keep ? 
Should it be fagnant in its ample feat, 
The fun would through it fpread deftructive heat. Blackm, 
’T was owing to this hurry and action of the water that the 
fand now was caft into layers, and not to a regular fettlement, 


Dryden. 


from a water quiet and /fagnant, Woodward. 
Immur’d and bufied in perpetual floth, 
That gloomy flumber of the /tagnant foul. Irene. 


To STA’/GNATE. v. n. [ fagnum, Latin.] To lye motion- 
lefs ; to have no courfe or ftream. 

The water which now arifes muft have all //agnated at the 
furface, and could never poffibly have been refunded forth 
upon the earth, had not the ftrata been thus raifed up. Hoodw, 

The aliment moving through the capillary tubes fagnates, 
and unites itfelf to the veflel through which it flows. Arbuthn. 

Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where marfhes /agnate. Themfon. 
STAGNATION. n.f. [from /tagnate.] Stop of courfe; ceifa- 
tion of motion. 

As the Alps furround Geneva on all fides, they forma vaft 
bafon, where there would be a conftant /fagnation of vapours, 
did not the north wind fcatter them from time to time. Addijcn, 

To what great ends fubfervient is the wind? 

Behold, where e’er this active vapour flies, 
* It drives the clouds, and agitates the fkies : 

This from /fagnaticn and corruption faves 

Th’ aerial ocean’s ever-rolling waves. Blackmore's Creation. 

Sraip. participial adjedlive. [from flay.] Sober; grave; re- 
gular; compofed; not wild; not volatile. 
Put thyfeif 
Into a haviour of lefs fear, ere wildnefs 
Vanquith my /taider fentes. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
This feems to our weaker view, 

O’erlaid with black /lard wifdom’s hue. Milton. 

I fhould not be a perfuader to them of ftudying much in the 
Spring, after three years that they have well laid their grounds ; 
but to ride out, with prudent and laid guides, to all the quar- 
ters of the land. Malton on Education. 


STA 


I am the more at eafe in fir Roger’s family, becaufe it con- 
fils of fober and faid perfons. Ad: for. 
Sra‘ipness. n. f. [from fiaid.] Sobriety; gravity; regulas.ty 5 
contraricty to wildnefs. a 
The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the fluid airy 
hinders that ferenity and fixed flaidn</s which is neteflary to fo 
fevere an intentnefs. Glanv. Scep/. 
If fometimes he appears too gay, yet a fecret r u 
of youth accompanies his writings, though the /faidnejs and 
fobriety of age be wanting. Dryd. Preface to Ovid. 
To STAIN. v.a. [ yffaenio, Welfh, from ys and taenu. 
Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, , f 
Afar s/faenawd. Lalieffyn, an old Pritifh poet:] 
1. To blot; to fpot; to maculate. 
Lend me a looking-glafs ; 
If that her breath will mift or Jain the ftone, : | 
Why then fhe lives. Shake/peare’s King Leare 
From the gafh a ftream 


His armovt /tain’d, ere while fo bright. Milton. 
Embrace again, my fons: be foes no more, 
Nor fain your country with your children’s gore. Dryden: 


2. To difgrace; to fpot with guilt or infamy. 
Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, cf purity, 


Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and /tain’d. Milton. 
Stain. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Blot; fpot; difcoloration. 
Nor death itfelf can wholly wath their Jains; 
But long contracted filth ev’n in the foul remains: 
The reliques of inveterate vice they wear, : 
And fpots of fin. Dr yden’s Ær 


We no where meet with a more pleafing fhow than what 
appears in the heavens at the rifing and fetting of the fun, 
which is wholly made up of thofe different //ains of light that 


fhew themfelves in clouds of a diffcrent fituation. Adaif n. 
Swift trouts diverfify’d with crimfon /fains, 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wav’ry plains. Pore. 


2. Taint of guilt or infamy. . 
To folemn aétions of royalty and juftice their fuitable orna- 
ments are a beauty: are they only in rcligion a /2ai.? Hooker. 
Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue which fuch 
places have, is, I trut, without any blumifh or fiain of he-= 
refy. Hceoker. 
Then heav’n and earth renew’d, fhall be made pure 
To fanctity, that fhall receive nb fain. Miltons Par. Lof. 
Ulyfits bids his friends to caft lots; for if he had made the 
choice himfelf, they whom he had rejeéted might have jud-ed 
. It a ffain upon them for. want of merit. Broome. 
3. Caufe of reproach; fhame. 
Hereby I will lead het that is the praife, and yet the /fain of 
all womankind. Sidney. 
SAF n.f. [from ffain.] One who ftains; one who 
ots. 
STa‘INLESs. adj. [from fain.] 
I. Free from blots or {pots. 
The phenix wings are not fo rare 


For faultlefs length and /Zain/e/s hue. Sidney: 
2. Free from fin or reproach. 
l cannot love him; 
Yet I fuppofe him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great eftate, of frefh and fain efs youth. — Shake/peare, 


STAIR. n f. [yeæzen, Saxori; /feghe, Dutch.) Steps by which 
we rife an afcent from the lower part of a building to the 
upper. Stair was anciently ufed for the whole‘ order of fteys 3 
but frair now, if it be ufed at all, fignifies, as in Wilton, only 
one flight of fteps. 

A good builder to a high tower will not make his fluir up- 
right, but winding almoft the full compafs about, that the 


{teepnefs be the more infenfible. Sidney. 
How many cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 
As flair: of fand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars! Shakefpeare. 
Slaver with lips as common as the /lairs 
That mount the Capitol. Shalefp. 


I would have one only gcodly room above fairs, of fome 
forty foot high. Eacon’s Effays. 
Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night, attended 
by two fetvants, ftood at the /fair-foot, and fent thefe two 
villains to execute the murder. Bacon. 
There being good fairs at either end, they never went 
through each other’s quarters 
The /lairs were fuch as whereon Jacob faw 
Angels afcending and defcending. Miiton's Parad. Loft. 
Satan now on the lower flair, 
That fcal’d by fteps of gold to heav'n gate, 
Looks down with wonder at the fudden view 
Of all this world. Milton’; Parad. Loft. 
‘Trembling he fprings, ~ 
As terror had increas’d his feet with wings ; 
Nor ftaid for fairs į but down the depth he threw 
His body: on his back the door he drew. 
STAIRCASE. nf. (fair and caje.) 
contains the ftairs. 


25 A To 


Clarendon. 


Dryd. n. 
The part of a fabrick that 


S TVA 


To make a complete Aaircafe is a curious piece of archi- 
tecture. Wotton. 
I cannot forbear mentioning a Jaircafe, where the eafinefs of 
the afcent, the difpofition of the lights, and the convenient 
landing, are admirably contrived. Addifon on Italy. 
STAKE. n. f. (praca, Saxon; flaeck, Dutch; eflaca, Spanih.) 
1. A poft or ftrong ftick fixed in the ground. 
The more I fhaked the fake, which he had planted in the 
ground of my heart, the deeper ftill it funk into it. Sidney. 
His credit in the world might ftand the poor town in great 
ftead, as hitherto their minifters foreign eftimation hath been 
the beft fake in their hedge. Hooker. 
He wanted pikes to fet before his archers ; 
Inftead whereof fharp fakes, pluckt out of hedges, 
They pitched in the ground. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
In France the grapes that make the wine grow upon low 
vines bound to fmall fakes, and the raifed vines in arbors 
make but verjuice. Bacon's Natural H:/lory. 
Or fharpen flakes, or head the forks, or twine 


The fallow twigs to tie the ftraggling vine. Dryden, 
2. A piece of wood. 
While he whirl’d in fiery circles round 
The brand, a fharpen’d fake ftrong Dryas found, 
And in the fhoulder’s joint inflicts the wound. Dryden. 


3. Any thing placed as a palifade or fence, 
That follow I fhould know: what are you, {peak ? 
Come not too near, you fall on iron fakes elfe. Milton. 
4. The poft to which a beaft is tied to be baited. 
We are at the /lake, 
And bay’d about with many enemies. Shake/p. Ful. Ca/ar. 
Have you not fet mine honour at the flake, 
And baited it with all th’ unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think? Shak. Twelfth Night. 
5. Any thing pledged or wagered. I know not well whence it 
has this meaning. 
’Tis time fhort pleafure now to take, 
Of little life the beft to make, 
And manage wifely the laft Jake. Cowley. J 
O then, what intereft fhall I make 
To fave my laft important flake, 


When the moft juft have caufe to quake! Rofeammon. ) 


He ventures little for fo great a fate. Mire. 
Ti increafing found is borne to either fhore, 
And for their fakes the throwing nations fear. Dryden. 


‘The game was fo contrived, that one particular caft took 
up the whole flake ; and when fome others came up, you laid 
down. Arbuthnot. 

6. The ftate of being hazarded, pledged, or wagered. 

When he heard that the lady Margarct was declared, for it, 
he faw plainly that his kingdom muft again be put to the fate, 
and that he muft fight for it. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Are not our liberties, our lives, 

The laws, religion, and our wives, 

Enough at once to lie at fate, 

For cov’nant and the caufe’s fake? Hudibras. 

Of my crown thou too much care do’ft take; 

That which I value more, my love’s at fake. Dryden. 

Hath any of you a great intereft at /7ate in a diftant part of 
the world? Hath he ventured a good fhare of his fortune? /tt. 

Every moment Cato’s life’s at fake. Addif. Cato. 
7. The Jake is a {mall anvil, which {tands upon a {mall iron 
foot on the work-bench, to remove as occafion offers; or elfe 
it hath a ftrong iron fpike at the bottom let into fome place of 
the work-bench, not to be removed. Its office is to fet {mall 
cold work ftraight upon, or to cut or punch upon with the 
cold chiffel or cold punch. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
To STAKE. v.a. [fromthe noun.] 
1. To faften, fupport, or defend with pofts fet upright. 

Stake and bind up your weakeft plants and flowers againft 
the winds, before they in a moment proftrate a whole year’s 
labour. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

2. To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard. 

Is a man betrayed in his ncarcft concerns? The caufe is, he 
relied upon the fervices of a pack of villains, who defigned 
nothing but thcir own game, and to /fase him while they play’d 
for themfelves. South. 

Perfons, after their prifons have been flung open, have 
chofen rather to languifh in their dungeons than /ake their 
miferable lives on the fuccefs of a revolution. Addifon. 

They durft not fase their prefent and future happinefs on 


their own chimerical imaginations. Addifon, 
Pll fake yon’ lamb that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing fhade furveys. Pope. 


STALACTI’VES, n. f: [from caraly.] 
Stalaétites is only fyar in the fhape of an icicle, accidentally 
formed in the perpendicular fiflures of the ftone. Woodward, 
STALA’CTICAL. adj. Refembling an icicle. 
A cave was lined with thofe /aladlicu! {tones on the top and 
fides. i Derham’s Phyfico-Th-ology. 
SraraGmMi’TEs. n. f Spar formed into the fhape of drops. 
Woodward's Alith. Ff: 


STA 


STALE. adj. [ felle, Dutch.) 
1, Old; long kept; altered by time. 
fons otherwife than in contempt. 
This, Richard, is a curious cafe: 
Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale, 
Not knowing which was mild or fale; 
In this fad itate. your doubtful choice 
Would never have the cafting voice. Prior. 
A fiale virgin fets up a fhop in a place where fhe is not 
known. Spec?ator. 
2. Ufed till it is of no ufe or efteem; worn out of regard or 
notice. 
The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, knowing 


Stale is not ufed of per- 


that rumours grow /fa/e and vanifh with time. Hayward. 
About her neck a pacquet mail, 
Fraught with advice, fome frefh, fome fale. Butler. 


Many things beget opinion; fo doth novelty: wit itfelf, -if 
Jfiale, is lefs taking. ; Grew’s Co/ma!. 
Pompey was a perfect favourite of the.people; but his pre- 
tenfions grew /la/e for want of a timely opportunity of intro- 


ducing them upon the ftage. Sur/t. 
They reafon and conclude by precedent, 
And own /fale nonfenfe which they ne'er invent. Pope. 


STALE. n.f. [from ytzlan, Saxon, to fteal. ] 
1. Something exhibited or offered as an allurement to draw others 
to any place or purpofe. 

His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, we could 
never be warned; but rather one bird caught, ferved for a fale 
to bring in more. Sidney. 

Still'as he went he crafty /72/es did lay, 
With cunning trains him to entrap unwares ; 
And privy fpials plac’d in all his way, 
To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. Fa, Qu. 
. The trumpery in my houfe bring hither, 
For fale to catch thefe thieves. Shake/p. Ti mpeft. 
Had he none elfe to make a /fa/e but me? 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And I'jl be chicf to bring him down again. Shakef. TI.VI. 

A pretence of kindne(s is the univertal fale to all bafe pro- 
jects: by this men’are robbed of their fortunes, and women 
of their honour. Government of the Tongue. 

It may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a fale for the am- 
bitious. Decay of Piety. 

This eafy fool muft be my fale, fet up 
To catch the people’s eyes; he’s tame and merciful ; 
Him I can manage. Dryden's Don Seba/ftian. 
2. In Shake/peare it feems to fignify a proftitute. 
I ftand difhonour’d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common fale. 
3. [From fare, adj.] Urine; old urine. 
4. Old beer; beer fomewhat acidulated. 
5. [Stele, Dutch, a ftick.} A handle. 
It hath a long /fa/e or handle, with a button at the end for 
one’s hand. . Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
To STALE. v.a. [from the adjective] To wear out; to 
make old. 
Age cannot wither her, nor cuftom fale 
Her infinite variety. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Were Ia common laugher, or did ufe 
To fa'e with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteftor. Shakefp. Julius Cafar, 
A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 

On abject orts and imitations ; 

Which, out of ufe, and /al’d by other men, 

Begin his fafhion. Shake/p. Julius Cefar. 

To STALE. v.n. [fromthe noun.] To make water. 
Having ty’d his beaft t a pale, 
And taken time for both to /fale. 
Sta’LELy. adv. [from /ia’e.] Of old; long time. 
All your promis’d mountains 
And feas I am fo /falely acquainted with. Ben. Fobnfen. 
STa‘’teness 2. f. [from fiale.] Oldnefs; ftate of being long 
kept; ftate of being corrupted by time. 

The beer and wine, as well within water as above, have 
not been palled; but fomewhat better than bottles of the fame 
drinks and /falene/s, kept ina cellar. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

Provided our landlord’s principles were found, we did not 
take any notice of the /faiene/s of his provifions. Aedi/on. 

To STALK. v.n. [ycealcan, Saxon. ] ; 
1. To walk with high and fuperb fteps. It is ued commonly in 
a fenfe of diflike. 
His monftrous enemy 
With fturdy fteps came /fa/kinz in his fight. 
Shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we challeng’d it? 

Or thall we give the fignal to our rage, 

And falk in blood to our pofleffion? 

Unfold th’ cternal door: 

You fee before the gate what /falting ghoft 

Commands the guard, whut fentries keep the pof. Dryden. 
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Pertran 
Statts clofe behind her, like a witch’s fiend 
Preffing to te employ’d. _ Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
They pafs their precious hours in plays and fports, 


Till death behind came //a:«ing on unfeen. Dryden. 
With manly mien he //a/é’d along the ground ; 
Nor wanted voice bely’d, nor vaunting found. Dryden. 
Then fralking through the deep 
He fords the ocean, while the topmoft wave 
Scarce reaches up his middle fide. Addifon. 


Tis not to/fa/é about, and draw freth air 
From time to time. Addifon’s Cato. 
Vexatious thought ftill found my flying mind, 
Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 
Fiaunted my nights, and terrify’d my days ; 
Stalk'd through my gardens, and purfu'd my ways, 
Nor fhut from artful bow’r, nor loft in winding maze. Pri. J 
Scornful turning from the fhore 
My haughty ftep, I //alé’d the valley o'er. 
2. To walk behind a ttalking horfe or cover. 
‘The king afked how far it was to a certain town: they faid 
fix miics. Half an hour after he afked again: one faid fix 
miles and a half ‘The king alighted out of his coach, and 
crept under the fhoulder of his led horfe: and when fome afked 
his majefty what he meant, I muft_/fa/é, faid he; for yonder 
town is fhy, and flies me. Lacon’s Apophthegms. 
STALK. n.f. [from the verb ] 
1. High, proud, wide, and ftately ftep. 
Behind it forth there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foul than difmal day ; 
The which with monftrous fale behind him ftept, 
And ever as he went duc watch upon him kept. Fa. Queen 
Great Milton next, with high and haughty /fa/és, 
Unfetter'd in majeftick numbers walks. Addifon. 
2. [Siele, Dutch.) The ftem on which flowers or fruits grow. 
A ftock-gillyflower, gently tied-on a ftick, put into a fteep 
glafs full of quickfilver, fo that tle quickfilver cover it; after 
five days you will find the ower frefh, and the Stalk harder 


Pope’s Ody/fey. 


and lefs flexible than it was. Bacon. 
Small ftore will ferve, where ftore, 
Allfeafons, ripe for ufe hangs on the /falé. Mi'ton. 


That amber attracts not bafil is wholly repugnant unto 
truth ; for if the leaves thereof, or dried /fa/ks, be {tripped unto 
{mall ftraws, they arife unto amber, wax, and other electricks, 
no otherways than thofe of wheat and rye. Brown. 

Rofes unbid, and ev’ry fragrant flow’r, 
Flew froin their falts to ftrew thy nuptial bow’r. Dryden. 


3. The ftem of a quill. 


Viewed with a glafs, they appear made up of little bladders, 

like thofe ia the plume or ftalk of a quill. Grew. 

STAL'KINGHORSE. n. f. [ ftalking and horfe.] A horfe either 

real or fictitious by which a fowler fhelters himfelf from the 
fight of the game; a mafk; a pretence. 

Let the counfellor give counfel not for faction but for con- 
{cience, forbearing to make the good of the ftate the /la/sing- 
horfe of his private ends. Hakewill on Providence. 

Hypocrify is the devil’s /talkinghorfe, under an affectation of 
fimplicity and religion. L’Efirange. 

STA‘LKY. adj. [from falk.] Hard like a ftalk. 

Tt grows upon a round ftalk, and at the top bears a great 

Jftalky head. Mortimer. 


BoA LL. n.f. [yreal, Saxon; flal, Dutch; Jalla, Italian. ] 


I. A crib in which an ox is fed, or where any horfe is kept in 
the ftable. 
A herd of oxen then he carv’d, with high rais’d heads, 
forg’d all 
Of gold and tin, fer colour mixt, and bellowing from their 
all, 
Rufht ont paftures. 
Duncan’s horfes, 
Beauteous and fwift, the minions of the race, 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their /ta//s, flung out, 
Contending ’gainft obedience. Shake}. Macbeth. 
Solomon had forty thoufand falls of horfes. i Kings iv. 
His fellow fought what lodging he could find ; 
At laft he found a fall where oxen ftood. 
2. A bench or form where any thing is fet to fale. 
h Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Are {mother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
~~ With variable complections ; all agrecing 
In earnettnefs to fee him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
They are nature’s coarfer wares that lic on the /fal!, expofed 
to the tranfient view of every common cye Glanv. 
Befs Hoy firft found it troublefome to bawl, 
And therefore plac’d her cherries on a, 
How pediars /fad/s with glitt’ring toys are laid, 
The various fairings of the country maid. 
Harley, the nation’s great fupport, 
Returning home one day from court, 
Obferv’d a parfon near Whitehall, 
Cheap’ning old authors on a /a/l. 


Chapman's Iliad, 


Dryden. 


King, 


Gay, 
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3: [Stall, Swedih ; fal, Armorick.] “A fmall houfe"or fhed in 
which certain trades are practifed. 
All thefe together in one heap were thrown, 
Like carcafes of beafts in butcher’s fall; 
And in another corner wide were ftrown 
The antique ruins of the Roman’s fall. 
4. The feat of a dignified clergyman in the choir. ae 
‘The pope creates a canon beyond the number limited, and 
commands the chapter to affign unto fuch canon a (tall in the 
choir and place in the chapter. Ayliffe’ Parergon, 
The dignified clergy, out of merc humility, have called their 
thrones by the names of /tal/s. Warburton. 
To Stat. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To keep in a ftall or ftable. 
For fuch encheafon, if you go nie, 
Few chimneys reeking you will efpy ; 
The fat cx, that wont ligg in the ftall, 
Is now faft falled in his crumenal. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
For my part, he keeps me ruftically at home; or, to {peak 
more properly, fties me here at home unkept: for call you 
that keeping, for a gentleman of my birth, that differs not 


Fairy Queen. 


from the falling of an ox? Shakefpeare. 
Nifus the foreft pafs’d, 
And Alban plains, from Alba’s name fo call’d, 
Where king Latinus then his oxen /lali’d. Dryden 


2. [For inftall.] To invett. 
Long may’ft thou live to wail thy children’s lofs ; 
And fee another as I fee thee now, 


Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art /fall’d in mine. Shake/p. 
To STALL. v:n. 
1. To inhabit; to dwell. 
We could not flal! together in the world. Shake/peares 


2. To kennel. 
STA‘LLFED. adj. [ flail and fed.] Fed not with grafs but dry 
feed. 


Stal/fed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often difeafed in 
their livers. Arbuthnot on Aiments. 
STA'LLWORN. adj. [fall and wrn.] Long kept in the ftable. 
But it is probably a miftake for alworth, [) tapelren'S, Saxon, 

ftout. ] 
His /hallworn fteed the champion ftout beftrode. Shakefp. 

STa‘LLion. n.f. [ y/daiwyn,, an old Welch word: the one is 
derived from the other; but which from which | cannot cer- 
tainly tell. orton. Effallion, French; frallene, Italian; fal- 
hengft, Dutch. ‘Junius thinks it derived from yzzlan, to leap. ] 
A horfe kept for mares. 

The prefent defeéts are breeding without choice of Stallions 
in fhape or tize. Tempie 

If feet Dragon’s progeny at laft 

Prove jaded, and in frequent matches catft, 

No favour for the fallion we retain, 

And no refpect for the degen’rate ftrain. 

I will not afk him one of his Egyptians; 

No, let him keep ’em all for flaves and frallions. 

STAMINA. n. f. [Latin] 

i. The firft principles of any thing. 

2. The folids of a human body. 

3- [In botany.] Thofe little fine threads or capillaments which 
grow up within the flowers of plants, encompaffing round the 
ftyle, and on which the apices grow at their extremities. 

STA'MINEOUS. adj. [ /tamineus, Latin J 

1. Confiftins of threads.» 

2. Stamineous flowers. 

Stamine:us flowers are fo far imperfect as to want thofe 
coloured leaves which are called petala, and confift only of the 
ftylus and the ftamina; and fuch plants as do bear thefe /fami- 
neous flowers Ray makes to conftitute a large genus of plants: 
thefe he divides into fuch as, firft, have their fruit or feed to- 
tally divided from the flower; and thefe are fuch plants as are 
faid to be of different fexes: the reafon of which is, that from 
the faid feed fome plant thall arife with flowers and no fruit, 
and others with fruit and no flowers; as hops, hemp, ftinging 
nettles. 2. Such as have their fruit only a little disjointed 
from their flowers; as the ricinus, and the heliotropium tri- 
conon. 3, Such as have their fruit immediately contiguous, 
or adhering to their fower. 4. Such whole flowers adhere ta 
the top or uppermoft of the feed; as the beta, afarum, and 
alchimilla, 

TAMMEL. n. f. Of this word I know not the meaning, 

Reedhood, the firft that doth appear à 

In ammel : fcarlet is too dear. Ben. Fobnfan. 

ToSTA’MMER. w. 7. [yzamen, a ftammerer, Saxon ; flan- 
len, fiameren, to {tammer, Dutch.] To {peak with unna- 
tural hetitation; to utter words with difficulty, 

Sometimes to her news of myfelf to teil 

I go about ; but then is all my beft 

Wry words, and fiamm ring, or elfe doltith dumb: 

Say then, can this but of enchantment come? Sidney. 

„I would thou could’ft ammer, that thou michett pour out 
of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouth’d bottle, 
either too much at once, or none at all, Sirate/peare. 
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She flammers ; oh what grace in lifping, lies! 
If fhe fays nothing, to be fure fhe’s wife. 
Lagean juice, : 
Which fammering tongues and ftagg’ring fect produce. Dryd. 


Cornelius hoped he would come to flammer like De- 
mofthenes. Arbuthn. Mart. Scrib. 


Your hearers would rather you fhould be lefs correct, than 
perpetually /žamn:crıng, which is one of the worft folecifms 


in rhetorick. Swi t. 
STA’MMERER. n.f. [from flammer.] One who fpeaks with 
hefitation. 4 : 
A flammerer cannot with moderation hope for the gift of 
tongues, or a peafant to become learned as Origen. Taylor. 
To STAMP. v. a. [ftanpen, Dutch ; flamper, Danifh.] 
te To ftrike by preffing the foot haftily downwards. 
If Arcite thus deplore 
His fuff’rings, Palamon yet fuffers more: 
He frets, he fumes, he ftares, he /tamps the ground ; 
The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden. 
2. To pound; to beat as ina mortar. 
I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, and /lamped 
and ground it very fmall. Deutr. ix. 21. 
Some apothecaries, upon /famping of coloquintida, have 
been put into a great fcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. 
3. [Effamper, French; /lampare, Italian; ¢/ampar, Spanifh. ] 
To imprefs with fome mark or figure. 
Height of place is intended only to amp the endowments 
of a private condition with luftre and authority. South. 
Here {wells the fhelf with Ogilby the great ; 
There, /tamp’d with arms, Newcaftle fhines complete. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
4. To fix a mark by impreffing it. 
Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be fampt on the king’s coin. —Shake/peare. 


Thefe prodigious conceits in nature fpring out of framing 
abftracted conceptions, inflead of thofe eafy and primary no- 
tions which nature /lamps alike in all men of common fenfe. 

Digby on Bodies. 

There needs no pofitive law or fanction of God to /famp an 
obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. South's Sermons. 

No contlant reafun of this can be given, but from the na- 
ture of man’s mind, which hath this notion of a deity born 
with it, and /famped upon it; or is of fuch a frame, that in 
the free_ufe of itfelf it will find out God. Tillotfon. 

Though God has given us no innate idcas of himfelf, 
though he has /fampt no original characters on our minds, 
wherein we may read his being; yet having furnifhed us with 
thofe faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath not left 
himfelf without witnefs. Locke. 

Can they perceive the impreffions from things without, and 
be at the fame time ignorant of thofe characters which nature 
herfelf has taken care to /tamp within? Locke. 

What titles had they had, if nature had not 

Strove hard to thruft the worft deferving firft, 

And /famp’d the noble mark of elderfhip 

Upon their bafer metal? Rowe’s Ambitious Stepmother. 

What an unfpeakable happinefs would it be to a man en- 
gaged in the purfuit of knowledge, if he hai but a power of 
fiamping his beft fentiments upon his memory in indelible 
charaCters? Watts. 

5. To make by impreffing a mark. 

If two penny weight of filver, marked with a certain im- 
preffion, fhall here in England be equivalent to three penny 
weight marked with another impreffion, they will not fail to 
ftamp pieces of that fafhion, and quickly carry away your 
filver. Locke. 

6. To mint; to form; to coin. ` 
We are baftards all; 

And that moft venerable man, which 

I did call my father, was I know not where 

When I was /ampt. Shake[p. Cymbeline, 

ToStamp. v.n. To ftrike the foot fuddenly downward. 
What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag, to /famp, and fwear, 

Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded flave, 

Haft thou not fpokelike thunder on my fide? Shakefpeare. 

The men hall how] at the noife of the /famping of the hoofs 
of his ftreng horfes. Fer. xlvii. 3. 

There is fuch an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that, 
if you /famp but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the 
found repeated. Addifon’s Spedtator. 

He cannot bear th’ aftonifhing delight, 

But ftarts, exclaims, and amps, and raves and dies. Dennis, 

They got to the top, which was flat and even, and /famping 
upon it, they found it was hollow. Gulliver's Travels. 

STAMP, n.f. (eflampe, French; /lampa, Italian J 
y. Any inftrument by which a hollow impreffion is made. 
Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in timc deftroy : 


She has a /famp, and prints the boy. Waller. 
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’Tis gold fo pure, 
It cannot bear the amp without allay. 
2. A mark fet on-any thing; impreflion. 
That facred name gives ornament and grace, 

And, like his amp, makes bafeft metals pafs : 

”*T were folly now a {tately pile to raife, 

To build a playhoufe, while you throw down plays. Dryd. 

Ideas are imprinted on the memory; fome by an object af- 
fecting the fenfes only; others, that have more than once 
offered themfelves, have yet been little taken notice of; the 
mind, intent only on one thing, not fettling the amp decp 
into itfelf. Locke. 

3. A thing marked or ftamped. 
The mere defpair of furgery he cures ; 
Hanging a golden /famp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. Shakefp. Ma beth. 
4. A picture cut in wood or metal; a picture made by impredhion 5 
a cut; a plate. 

At Venice they put out very curious /famps of the feveral 
edifices, which are moft famous for their beauty and magni- 
ficence. Addifon cn Ita‘y. 

5. A mark fet upon things that pay cuftoms to the government. 
Indeed the paper amp 

Did very much his genius cramp; 

And fince he could not fpend his fire, 

He now intended to retire. Swift. 

6. A character of reputation, good or bad, fixed upon any 
thing. 

The perfons here refleéted upon are of fuch a peculiar amp 
of impiety, that they feem formed into a kind of diabolicat 
fociety for the finding out new experiments in vice. South. 

Where reafon or {cripture is exprefled for any opinion, we 
may receive it as of divine authority ; but it is not the ftrength 
of our own perfuafions which can give it that amp. Lecke. 

7. Authority; currency; value derived from any fuffrage or 
atteftation. 

Of the fame /famp is that which is obtruded upon us, that 
an adamant fufpends the attraction of theloadftone. Brown. 

The common people do not judge of vice or virtue by mo- 
rality, or the immorality, fo much as by the //amp that is fet 
upon't by men of figure. L’E ftrange. 

8. Make; caft; form. 
If {peaking truth 

In this fine age were not thought flatt’ry, 

Such attribution fhould this Douglas have, 

As not a foldier of this feafon’s amp 

Should go fo general current through the world. Shakefp. 

When one man of an exemplary improbity charges another 
of the fame /famp in a court of juitice, he lies under the dif- 
advantage of a {trong fulpicion. L’Efirange. 

Let a friend to the government relate to him a matter of 
fact, he gives him the lye in every look; but if one of his 
own /tamp fhould tell him that the king of Sweden would be 
fuddenly at Perth, he hugs himfelf at the good news. 4ddi/on. 

STA'MPER. n. f. [from ffamp.] An inftrument of pounding. 
From the ftamping-mill it paffeth through the crazing-mill ; 
but of late times they moftly ufe wet /fampers. Carew. 
STAN, amongft our forefathers, was the termination of the 
fuperlative degree: fo Athelfian, moft noble; Bet/fan, the beft; 
Leoffian, the dearett; MWiffan, the wifeit; Dunffan, the 
higheft. Giofon’s Camden. 
ToSTANCH. v.a. [eflancher, French ; /tagnare, ltalian.] To 
ftop blood ; to hinder from running. 

Iron or a ftone, laid to the neck, doth /fanch the bleeding 
of the nofe. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, terra figillata, 
communis, and bolus armenus; whereof terra lemnia is the 
chief: the virtues of them are for curing of wounds, /fancl- 
ing of blood, and {topping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 

Leeches, inwardly taken, faften upon the veins, and occa- 
fion an effufion of blood, which cannot be eafily fanched. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
He fought to hinder fighting, and affay’d 
To fanch blood by breathing of the vein. 
To STANCH. v.n. ‘To ftop. 

A woman touched the hem of his garment, and imme- 

diately her ifue fanched. Lu. viii. 44. 
STANCH. adj. [This feems to come from the verb. ] 
1. Sound; fuchas will not run out. 

What we endeavoured in vain may be performed by fome 
virtuofo, that fhal! have flancher vellels, and more funny 
days. Boyle. 

2. Firm; found of principle; trufty ; hearty; determined. 

The ftanding ab’urdity, without the belief of which no 

man is reckoned a /funch churchman, is that there is a calf's- 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


head club. Adaij:n, 
In politicks, I hear, you're fanch, . 
Direétly bent againft the French. Prier. 
Each /taunch polemick ftubborn as a rock, 
Each fierce logician ftill expelling Locke, 
Dunciad. 


Came whip and fpur. 
3. Strong; 


STA 


3. Strong; not tobe broken. 
If I knew 
What hoop would hold us faunch from edge to edge 
©’ th’ world, I would purtue it. 
You will lofe their love: this is to be kept fanch, and 
carefully watched. Locke. 
Sta’ncHION. n. f. [e/langon, French.] A prop; a fupport. 
STA’NCHLESS. adj. [from ffanch.] Not to be {topped. 
There grows, 
In my moft ill compos’d affection, fuch 
A flanchle/s avarice, that, were I king, 
I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakef. Machcth. 
To STAND. v.n. preterite I Jod, I have food. ( yrandan, 
Gothick and Saxon; flaen, Dutch; flare, Italian; cfar, 
Spanifh ; flare, Latin.] 
1. To be upon the feet; not to fit or lie down. 
2. ‘To be not demolifhed or overthrown. 
What will they then? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to fand ? 
3. To be placed as an edifice. 
This poet’s tomb /fcod on the other fide of Naples, which 
looks towards Vefuvio. Addifon on Italy. 
4. To remain ereé; not to fall. 
Chariot and charioteer Jay overturn’d, 
And hery foaming fteeds: what flood, recoil’d 
O’erweary’d, through the faint fatanick hoft 
Defenfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpris'd 
Fled ignominious. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
5. To become ereét. 
The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground : 
Mute, and amaz’d, my hair with horror flood ; 
Fear fhrunk my fenfes, and congeal’d my blood. 
Her hair food up; convulfive rage poflefs’d 
Her trembling limbs. 
6. To ftop; to halt; not to go forward. 
The leaders, having charge from you to fand, 
Will not go off until they hear you fpeak. ` Shakef. H. VI. 
Sun in Gideon fland, 
And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon. 
Mortal, who this forbidden path 
In arms prefum’ft to tread, I charge thee fand, 
And tell thy name. Dryden's Hn. 
7- To teat a ftationary point without progrefs or regrefñon. 
This nation of Spain runs a race {till of empire, when all 


Aiilton. 


Dryden. 
Drydens Æn. 


Milton. 


other ftates of Chriftendom fand at a ftay. Bacon. 
~~ Immenfe the pow’r, immenfe were the demand ; 
~ Say, at what part of nature will they fand ? Pope. 
8. To be in a ftate of firmnefs, not vacillation. 
Warne Commonwealths by virtue ever flood. Davies. 
To ftand or fall, 
Free in thine own arbitrement it Iles. ` Milton. 
My mind on its own centre /tands unmov’d, 
And ftable as the fabrick of the world, 
Propt on itfelf, Dryden. 


9. To be in any pofture of refiftance or defence. 
Seeing how lothly oppofite I floed 
To his unnat’ral purpofe, in fell motion 
With his prepared (word he charges home 
My unprovided body. Shake/p. King Lear. 
From enemies heav’n keep your majefty ; 
And when they fand againft you, may they fall. 
10. To be in a ftate of hoftility ; to keep the ground. 
If he would prefently yield, Barbarofla promifed to let him 
gofree ; but if he fhould Zand upon his defence, he threatened 
to make him repent his foolifh hardinefs. Knolles. 
~ The king granted the Jews to gather themfelves together, 
and /tand for their life. Pi TSE 
MWe are often conftrained to fand alone againft the ftrength 
‘of opinion. Brown’s Preface to Vulear Errours. 
It was by the {word they fhould die, if they /lood upon de- 
fence; and by the halter, if they fhould yicld. Hayward. 
rt. Not to yield; not to fly; not to give way. 
Who before him /food fo to it? for the Lord brought his 
enemies unto him. Ecelus xlvi. 3. 
Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
| fland againtt the wiles of the devil. Eph. vi. 11. 
Their lives and fortunes were put in fafety, whether they 
flod to it or ran away. Bacons Henry Vil. 
rz. To ftay; not to fly. 
At the foldierly word /fand the flyers halted a little. Clirend, 
13. To be placed with regard to rank or order. 
Amongft liquids endued with this quality of relaxing, warm 
~~ water /lands firft. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Theology would truly enlarge the mind, were it ftudied 
with that freedom and that facred charity which it teaches: let 
this therefore Zand always chief. Watts. 
14. To remain in the prefent ftate. 
If meat make my brother offend, I will eat no ficth while 
the world /andeth. 1 Cor, viii. 13. 
That fots and knaves fhould be fo vain ` 
To wifh their vile refemblance may remain; 


Shakefp. 


+i 


Stak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
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And fand recorded, at their own requeft, 
To future days a libel or a jeft. Dryden. 
15. [Efar, Spanith.] To be in any particular ftate; tobe: em- 
phatically exprefled. 


‘The fea, 
Aw’d by the rod of Mofes fo to /tand, 
Divided. ALilion. 
Aceomplifh what your figns forefhow: nae 
I fland refign’d, and am prepar’d to go. | Dryden's En. 
He {truck the fnakes, and /food again 
New fex’d, and ftrait recover'd into man. Addifon. 


They expect to be favoured, who fand not pofleffed of any 
one of thofe qualifications that belonged to him. — Atterbury. 

Some middle prices fhew us in what proportion the value of 
their lands /?ood, in regard to thofe of our own country. /rduth. 

God, who fees all things intuitively, does not want thefe 
helps: he neither ands in necd of logick nor ufes it. acer. 

Perfians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 

And the world’s victor food {ubdu’d by found. Pope. 

Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable of being dil- 
concerted by little occafions, frame their malignant fables ac- 
cordingly, and /tand detected by it, as by an evident mark of 
ignorance. Pepes Effay on Homer. 

16. Not to become void; to remain in force. 

God was not ignorant that the judges, whofe fentence in 
matters of controverfy he ordained fhould Stand, oftentimes 
would be deceived. Hooker. 

A thing within my bofom tells me, 

That no conditions of our peace can fand Siakel. HIV. 

l will punifh you, that ye may know that my words fhail 
furcly /land againft you for evil. “Jer xliv. 29. 

My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant fhail and 
faft with him. E foal exxize 2 8. 

17. To confift; to have its being or eflence. 

That could not make him that did the fervice perfucét, as 

pertaining to the confcience, which /lod only in meats and 


drinks. Heb. ix. 10. 
18. To be with refpe& to terms of a contract. 
The hirelings //and at a certain wages. Carew 


19. To have a place. 
IF it fand 

Within the eye of honour, be affured 

My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 

Lie all unlock'd to your occafions. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

My very enemy’s dog, 

Though he had bit me, thould have food that night 

Againft my fire. Shake/p. King Lear. 

A philofopher difputed with Adrian the emperor, and did it 
but weakly: one of his friends, that /food by, faid, Methinks 
you were not like yourfelf laft day in argument with the em- 
peror ; I could have anfwered better mytelf. Why, faid the 
philofopher, would you have me contend with him that com- 
mands thirty legions ? Lacon. 

This excellent man, who /food not upon the advantage- 
ground before, provoked men of all qualities. Clarend:n. 

Chariots wing’d 

From th’ armoury of God, where /tand of old 

Myriads. Milton. 

We make all our addreffes to the promifes, hug and care(s 
them, and in the interim let the commands /land by ne- 
glected. Decay of Piety. 

20. To be in any ftate at the time prefent. 
Oppreft nature fle-ps: 
This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes, 
Which fand in hard cure. Shak. King Lear. 
So it /lands; and this I fear at laft, 

Hume’s knavery will be the dutchefs’ wreck. Shah Hl. VI. 

Our company affembled, I faid, My dear friends, let us 
know ourfelves, and how it Jande h with us. Bacon. 

Gardiner was made king’s folicitor, and the patent, formerly 


granted to Saint-John, Jto:d revoked. Clarendon. 
Why /tand we longer fhivering under fears? Milton. 


As things now /fand with us, we have no power to do good 
after that illuftrious manner our Saviour did. Calamy’s Serm. 
21. To be in a permanent ftate. 
The broil doubtful long flood, 
As two {pent fwimmers that do cling together, 


And choke their art. Shake/peare. 
I in thy perfevering fhall rejoice, ‘ 
And all the bleft /rand faft. Milton. 
22. To be with regard to condition or fortune, 
I Jand in-nced of one whofe glories may 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. Dryden. 


23. To have any particular refpect. 
Here ftood he in the dark, his fharp fword out, 
Munbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 
To /tand’s aufpicious miftrefs. Shake/p. King Lear. 
An utter unfuitablenefs difobedience has to the relation 


which man neceflarily lands in towards his Maker. South. 
24. To be without aétion, 
zs To depend; to reft; to be fupported. | 
This reply /fandeth all by conjestures. Whitgifte. 


25 B Lhe 


The prefbyterians of the kirk, lefs forward to declare their 

opinion in the former point, /2and upon the latter only. Sanderf. 

He that will know, mult by the connexion of the proofs 

fee the truth and the ground it /fands on. Locke. 
26. To be with regard to ftate of mind. 

Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be ftill. ; Pfal. iv. 4. 

I defire to be prefent, and change my voice, for I fiand in 
doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 

27. To fucceed ; to be acquitted ; to be fafe. 

Readers, by whofe judgment l would fand or fall, would 
not be fuch as are acquainted only with the French and Ita- 
lian criticks. Addifon’s Speciator. 

28. To be with refpest to any particular. 
Cefar entreats, 
Not to confider in what cafe thou /fand’/? 
Further than he is Czfar. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
To heav’n I do appeal, 
I have lov’d my king and common-weal ; 
As for my wi‘e, I know not how it /tands. Shak. Henry VI. 
29. Vo.be refolutely of a party. 

The caufe muft be prefumed as good on our part as on theirs, 
till it be decided who have floed for the truth, and who for er- 
rour. Hooker. 

Shall we found him ? 

I think, he will fand very ftrong with us. Shake/peare. 

Who will rife up or and up for me againft the workers of 
iniquity ? Pfalm xciv. 16. 

30. To be inthe place; to be reprefentative. 

Chilon faid, that kings friends and favourites were like caft- 
ing counters ; that fometimes /focd for one, fometimes ier ten. 

acon. 

I will not trouble myfelf, whether thefe names /tand for 
the fame thing, or really include one another. Locke. 

Their language being fcanty, had no words in it to fand 
for a thoufand. Locke. 

31. To remain; to be fixed. 

Watch ye, fand faft in the faith, quit you like men, be 

ftrong. 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 
How foon hath thy predi&tion, feer bleft! 
Mealur’d this tranfient world, the race of time, 


Till time fand fix’d. Milton. 
32. To hold a courfe. 
Behold on Latian fhores a foreign prince! 
From the fame parts of heav’n his navy /?ands, 
‘To the fame parts on earth his army lands, Dryden. 


Full for the port the Ithacenfians fand, 
And furl their fails, and iffue on the land. 
33. To have direction towards any local point. 

The wand did not really and to the metals, when placed 

under it, or the metalline veins. Eoyle. 
33. To offer as a candidate. 

He flod to be elected one of the pro¢tors for the univer- 

fity. Sander fons Life. 
35. To place him{clf; to be placed. 
The fool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words ; and I do know 

A many fools that fand in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 

Defy the matter. Shakejteare’s Merch. of Venice. 

He was commanded by the duke to /tand afide and expect 
his anfwer. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

I flood between the Lord and you, to fhew you the Lord’s 
word. Deuter. v. 5. 

Stand by when he is going. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 

36. To ftagnate ; not to flow. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptina fads. 

37. To be with refpect to chance. À 
Yourfelf, renowned prince, then ood as fair 

As any comer I have look’d on, : 

For my affection. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Each thinks he /fands faireft for the great lot, and that he 
is poflefied of the golden number. Addifon’s Speétator. 

He was a gentleman of confiderable practice at the bar, and 
flood fair for the firft vacancy on the bench. Rowe. 

38. To remain fatisfied. 

Though Page be a fecure fool, and fand fo firmly on his 

wife’s frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion fo eafily. Shak. 
39. To be without motion. 

I'll tell you who time ambles withal, who time gallops with- 
al.— Whom flands it {till withal?—With lawyers in the va- 
cation ; for they fleep between term and term, and then they 
perceive not how time moves. Shake/peare. 

40. To make delay, 

They will fufpe& they fhall make but fmall progrefs, if, 
in the books they read, they muft Jand to examine and un- 
ravel every argument. Pile. 

41. To infift; to dwell with many words, or much pertinacity. 

To fland upon every point, and be curious in particulars, 

belongeth to the firft author of the ftory. 2 Maccab. ii. 30. 


Pope's Ody[fey. 


Dryden. 
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It is fo plain that it necdeth not to be /cod upon. 
42. To be expofed. 

Have I lived to fand in the taunt of one that makes fritters 

of Englith. Shakelpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
43- To perfift; to perfevere. ` 

Never /land in a lie when thou art accufed, but afk pardon 
and make amends. Taylor’s Rule of holy Living. 

The emperor flandinz upon the advantage he had got by the 
feifure of their tlect, obliged them to deliver. Gulliver's Travets. 

Hath the prince a full commiffion, 
To hear, and abfolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we fhall fand upon? Skat. Henry IV; 
44. To perfift in a claim. 
It remains, 
To gratify his noble fervice, that 
Hath thus _/7o2d for his country. 
45. To adhere ; to abide. 
Defpair would //and to the fword, 
To try what friends would do, or fate afford. 
46. To be confiftent. 

His faithful people, whatfoever they rightly afk, the fame 
fhall they reccive, fo far as may /fand with the glory of God 
and their own everlafting good ; unto either of which it is no 
virtuous man’s purpofe to fcek any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 

Some inftances of fortune cannot //and with fome others ; 
but if you defire this, you muft lofe that. Tayler. 

It flood with reafon that they fhould be rewarded liberally 
out of their own labours fince they received pay. Davies. 

Sprightly youth and clofe application will hardly fand to- 
gether. Felton. 

47. To STAND by. To fupport; to defend; not to defert. 

The afs hoped the dog would /fand by him, if fet upon by 
the wolf. L’Eftrange. 

If he meet with a repulfe, we muft throw off the fox’s fkin, 
and put on the lion's: come, gentlemen, you'll Rand by me. 

Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
Our good works will attend and Jand by us at the hour of 
death. Calamy. 
48. Jo Sranp ty. To be prevent without being an actor. 
Margaret’s curfe is fall’n upon our heads, 
For fianding by when Richard kill’d her fon. 
49. To STAND by. To repofeon; to reft in. 
The world is inclined to fund by the Arundelian marble. 
Pope’s Effay on Homer. 
50. To STAND for. ‘To propofe one’s felf a candidate. 
How many /tand fir con{ulfhips ?—three; but ’tis thought 
of every one Coriolanus will carry it. Shakefpeare. 

If they were jealous that Coriolanus had a defign on their 
liberties when he //ood for the confulfhip, it was but juft that 
they fhould give him a repulfe. Dennis. 

51. Zo STAxpD for. To maintain; to profefs to fupport. 

Thofe which /f20d for the prefbytery thought their caufe had 

more fympathy with the difcipline of Scotland, than the hie- 


Bacon. 


Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus: 


Daniel. 


Shake/peare. 


rarchy of England. Bacon. 
Freedom we all fard for. Ben. ‘f ohnfon. 
52. To STAND of. To keep at a diftance. 
Stand off, and let me take my fill of death, = Dryden. 
53. To Srann of. Not to comply. 
Stand no more off, 
But give thyfelf unto my fick defires. Shake/peare. 


54. To Srann of. To forbear friendfhip or intimacy. 
Our bloods pour'd altogether 

Would quite confound diflinction ; yet land off 

In differences fo mighty. Shakefpeare. 

Such behaviour frights away friendfhip, and makes it fand 
off in diflike and averfion. Collier of Friendjpip. 

Though nothing can be more honourable than an acquaint- 
ance with God, we_/land off from it, and will not be tempted 
to embrace it. Atterbury. 

55. To STAND (f. To have relief; to appear protuberant or 
prominent. 

Picture is beft when it /Pandeth off, as if it were carved; 
and fculpture is beft when it appeareth fo tender as if it were 
painted; when there is fuch a foftnefs in the limbs, as if not 
a chifel had hewed them out of ftone, but a pencil had drawn 
and ftroaked them in oil. WVotton’s Architedture: 

56. To STAND out) To hold refolution; to hold apoft; noc 
to yield a point. 
King John hath reconcil'd 

Himfelf to Rome ; his fpirit is come in, - 

That fo flood cut azainft the holy church. 

Pomtinius knows not you, 

While you [land out upon thefe traiterous terms. Ben. Fohn. 

Let not men flatter themfelves, that though they find ic 
dificult at prefent to combat and and cut againft an ill pra- 
ctice ; yet that old age would do that for them, which they 
in their youth could never find in their hearts to do for them- 
ais. South s Sermons. 

Scarce can a good natured man refufe a compliance with 
the folicitations of his company, and /land ont againft the rai- 
lery of his familiars. Rogers’s Sermons. 


55. Ta 


Shake/pcare. 
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57. ToSTAND cut. Not to comply; to fecede. 
Thou fhalt fee me at Tullus’ face : 
What, art thou tif? fland’f out ? Shakefpeare. 
If the ladies will //and out, lct them remember that the jury 
is not all agreed, ‘ Dryden. 
58. To STAND ous. To be prominent or protuberant. 
Their eyes /land out with fatnefs. fay mani 7 
59. To STAND to. To ply; to perfevere, 
Palinurus, cry’d aloud, 
What gufts of weather from that gath'ring cloud 
My thoughts prefage! ere that the tempeft roars, 
Stand to your tackles, mates, and ftretch your oars. Dryden. 
60. Jo STAND t? To remain fixed in a purpofe; to abide 
by a contract or affertion. 
He that will pafs his land, 
As Ihave mine, may fet his hand 
And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 
And make the purchafe fpread 
To both our goods if he t? it will Jand. Herbert. 
J ftill and toit, that this is his fenfe, as will appear from 
the defign of his words. Stillingfiet. 
? As I have no reafon to fand to the award of my enemies; 
fo neither dare I truft the partiality of my friends. Dryden. 
6r. To STAND under. To undergo; to fuftain. 
If you unite in your complaints, 
And force them with aconftancy, the cardinal 
Cannot //and under them. Shakefpeare's H. VIII. 
62. ToStranp up. To arife in order to gain notice. 
When the accufers flood up, he brought none accufation of 
fuch things as I fuppofed. Adis xxv. 18. 
63. To Srann up. To make a party. 
~ When we flood up about the corn, he himfelf ftuck not to 
“call us the many-headed monfter. Shake/peare’s Corislanus. 
64. To STAND up:n. To concern; to intereft. 
l Does it not fand me now upor? - Shakcfpeare’s Hamlet. 
The king knowing well that it /food him upon: by how 
much the more he had hitherto protracted the time, by fo 


much the fooner to difpatch with the rebels. Bacon. 
It ands me much upon 
T’ enervate this objection. Hudibras. 


Does it not /?and them upon, to examine upon what grounds 

they prefume it to be a revelation from God. Locke. 
65. To STAND upon. To value; to take pride. 

Men fland very much upon the reputation of their under- 
ftandings, and of all things hate to be accounted fools: the 
beft way to avoid this imputation is to be religious. Tillot/on. 

We highly efteem and /fand much upon our birth, though 
we derive nothing from our anceftors but our bodies; and it 

-~ is ufeful to improve this advantage, to imitate their good ex- 
amples. Ray on the Creation. 
€6. To STAND upon. To infift. 

A rafcally, yea—forfooth, knave, to bear a gentleman in 
hand, and then ffand upon fecurity. Shake/peare. 

To STAND. v.a. 
1. To endure ; to refift without flying or yielding, 
None durft fand him ; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag’dhe flew. Shakefpeare. 
Love food the fiege, and wou’d not yield his breaft. Dryd. 
° Oh! had bounteous heav’n 
Beftow’d Hippolitus on Phædra’s arms, 
So had I /food the fhock of angry fate. Smiths Phed.and Hip. 
That not for fame, but virtue’s better end, 
~ He flod the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critick. 
2. To await; to abide; to fuffer. 
Bid him difband the legions, 
‘Submit his aétions to the publick cenfure, 
And fand the judgment of a Roman fenate. Addifon’s Cato. 
3. To keep; to maintain with ground. 
Turning at the length, he /fo:d his ground, 
And mifs’d his friend. 
STAND. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A ftation ; a place where one waits ftanding. 

~ Thave found you out a fand mof fit, 

Where you may have fuch ’vantage on the duke, 

He fhall not pafs you. Shake/peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

In this covert will we make a fand, 

Culling the principal of all the deer. 

Then from his lofty fand on that high tree, 

Down he alights among the fportful herds. 

The princely hierarch 

In their bright Jand there left his pow’rs, to feize 

Pofleffion of the garden. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

The male bird, whilft the hen is covering ker eggs, genc- 
rally takes his /fund upon a neighbouring bough and diverts 
her with his fongs duing her fitting, Addifon’s Sped2ator. 

I took my /fand upon an eminence which was appointed 
for a general rendezvous of thefe female carriers, to look into 
their feveral ladings. Addifon’s Speétator. 

Three perfons entered into a confpiracy to aflafinate Timo- 
leon, as he was offering up his devotions in a certain temple ; 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


S hakefpeare, 
Milton, 
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in order to it they took their feveral ands in the moft con- 
venient places. Addifon. 

When juft as by her fand Arfaces paft, 

The window by defign or chance fell down, 
And to his view cxpos’d her blufhing beauties, 
The urchin from his private fand 
Took aim, and fhot with all his ftrength. 

2. Rank; poft; ftation. 

Father, fince your fortune did attain 
So high a ffand; I mean not to defcend. 

3. Aftop; ahalt. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing ; 
If any air of mufick touch their ears, 

You fhal! perceive them make a mutual fand; 

Their favage eyes turn’d to a modeft gaze. Shake/peare. 

The earl cf Northampton followed the horfe fo clofely, 
that they made a /fand, when he furioufly charged and routed 
them. Clarend:n. 

Once more the flceting foul came back, 

T’ infpire the mortal frame, 
And in the body took a dc ubtful fand, 
Hov’ring like expiring flame, 


Rw. 


Swift. 
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That mounts and falls by turns. Dryden. 
At every turn fhe ma e a little Zand, 

And thruft among the thorns her lily hand 

To draw the rofe. Dryden. 


4. Stop; interruption. 

The greateft part of trade is driven by young merchants, 
upon borrowing at intereft ; fo as, if the ufurer either call in, 
or kecp back his money, there will enfue prefently a great 
Jiand of trade. Bacon. 

Should this circulation ceafe, the formation of bodies would 


be at an end, and nature at a pertect sland, Vodward. 
5. The act of oppofing. 
We are come off 
Like Romans; neither foolifh in our fends, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shake peare. 


6. Higheft mark; ftationary point; point from which the next 
motion is regreffive. 
Our fons tut the fame things can with and do, 
Vice is at /fand and at the higheft flow: 
Then, fatire, fpread thy fails ; take all the winds can blow. 
i Dryden. 
In the beginning of fummer the days are at a ftand, with 
little variation of length or fhortnefs; becaufe the diurnal 
variation of the fun partakes more of a right line than of a 
fpiral. Dryden. 
The fea, fince the memory of all ages, hath continued ata 
Stand, without confiderahle variation. Bentley. 
7. A point beyond which one cannot proceed. 
Every part of what we wouid, 
Muft make a /fand at what your highnefs will. Shakefeare. 
When f:m’d Varelft this little wonder drew, 
Flora vouchfav’d the growing work to view; 
Finding the painter’s fcience at a fand, 
The goddefs {natch’d the pencil from his hand : 
And finifhing the piece, the fmiling faid, 
Behold one work of mine that ne’er fhall fade. Baier. 
8. D fiiculty; perplexity; embaraflment ; hefitation. 
A fool may fo far imitate the mein of a wife man, 2s at 
firft to put a body to a fand what to make of him. L’ Ejirange. 
The well-fhop’dchangeling isa man, has a rational foul, tha’ 
it appear not: thisis paft doubt. Make the ears a little loncer, 
then you begin to boggle: make the face yet narrower, and 
then you are at a /fand. a Locke. 
g. A frame or table on which veflels are placed. 
Such {quires are only fit for country towns, 
To flink of ale, and duft a fand with clowns; 
Who, to be chofen for the land’s protectors, 
Tope and get drunk before the wife electors. Dryden. 
After fupper a fand was brought in, with a brafs veffe] full 
of wine, z which he that pleas’d might drink; but no li- 
quour was forced. n “Dryden's Life of Cleomenes. 
STANDARD. ao olend ench] raei: 
1. An enfign in war, particularly the enfign of the horfe. 
His armics, in the following day, 
On thofe fair plains their ffandards proud difplay. Fairfax 
Erect the /landard there of ancient night, 
Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge. Milton 
Behold Camillus loaded home, 
With /ffandards well redeem’d and foreign foes o’ercame. 
To thcir common frandard they repair ; aoe. 
The nimble horfemen fcour the fields of air. 
2. [From fland.] That which is of undoub: 
which is the teft of other things uf the fame kind. 
The dogmatift gives the lie to all diffenting apprehenders, 
and proclaims his judgment the fitteft intellectual fendard. 
Gianvil'e, 


Dryden 
ed authority ; that 


The 
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The heavenly motions are more ftated than the terreflrial 
models, and are both originals and /landards. Holder. 
“Il hefe are our meafures of length, but I cannot call them 
ftandard:; for flandard meafurcs mult be certain and fixed. 
Holder on Time. 

When people have brought the queftion of right and wrong 

to a falfe flandard, there follows an envious malevolence. 
L Ejiranze. 

The Romans made thofe times the andard of their wit, 
when they fubdued the world. Sprat. 
From thefe ancient /landards I defcend to our own hiltori- 
ans. Felton, 
When I fhall propofe the /fandard whereby I give judg- 
ment, any may eafily inform himfelf of the quantity and mea- 
fure of it. Wadward. 
The court which ufed to be the ffandard of propriety, and 
correctnefs of fpeech, ever fince continued the worft fchool in 


England for that accomplifhment. Swift. 
Firft follow nature, and your judgment frame, 
By her juft ffandard which is ftill the fame. Pope. 


3. That which has been tried by the proper teft. 
The Enolith tongue, if refined to a certain flandard, per- 


haps might be fixed for ever. Suift. 
In comely rank call ev’ry merit forth ; 
Imprint cn ev’ry act its fandard- worth. Prior. 


4. A fettled rate. 

That precife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to 
the pieces of each denomination, is called the ffandard. Lecke. 

The device of King Henry VII. was profound in making 
farms of a flandurd, that is, maintained with fuch a proportion 
of lands as may brecd a fubjeét to live in convenient plenty. 

Bucon. 

A ftandard might be madc, under which no horfe fhould be 
ufed for draught: this would enlarge the breed of herfes. Temp. 

By the prefent fandard of the coinage, fixty two fhillings 
is coined out of one pound weight of filver. Arbuthnot. 

5. A ftanding ftem or tree. - 

A fiandard of a damafk rofe with the root on, was fet up- 
right in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under 
the water, the /faxdard being more than two foot above it. 

‘ Bacon’s Natural Riffory. 

Plant fruit of all forts and /fandard, mural, or fhrubs which 
lofe their leaf. Evelyn’s Kalender. 

In France part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, 
others for fruits; fome_/fandards, fome againft walls. Temple. 

STA’NDARDBEARER. 2. f. [ ffandard and bear.] One who 
bears a ftandard or enfign. 

They fhall be as when a ffandardbearer fainteth. Ifa. x. 18. 

Thefe are the /fandardbearers in our contending armies, the 
dwarfs and fquires who carry the imprefles of the giants or 
knights. Spectatcr. 

STA’NDCROP. 2. f. An herb. Ainfrvorth. 
STA'NDEL. n. f. [from /rand.] A tree of long ftanding. 

The Druinians were nettled to fee the princely /fandel of 

their royal oak return with a branch of willows. Howel. 
STANDER. n.f. [from /tand.] 
r. One who ftands. 
2. A tree that has ftood long. 

The young fpring was pitifully nipt and over-trodden by 
very beafts; and alfo the faireft landers of all were rooted up 
and caft into the fire. Afcham’s Schoolma/fler. 

3. STA’NDER by. One prefent ; a mere fpectator. 


Explain fome ftatute of the land to the landers by. Hooker. 
I would not be a ffander by to hear 

My fovereign miftrefs clouded fo, without 

My prefent vengeance taken. Shakefpeare. 


When a gentleman is difpofed to fwear, it is not for any 
flanders by to curtail his oaths. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
The /randers by fee clearly this event, 


All parties fay, they’re fure, yet all diffent. Denham. 
The /landers by {ufpected her to be a duchefs.. Addifon. 
STA‘NDERGRASS. 7. f. An herb. Ainfworth. 


STA'NDING. part. adj. [from /tand. ] 
I. Settled ; eftablifhed. 
Standing armies have the place of fubjects, and the govern- 
ment depends upon the contented and difcontented humours of 


the foldiers. Temple. 
. Laugh’d all the pow’rs who favour tyranny, 
And all the anding army of the fky. Dryden, 


Money being looked upon as the /fanding meafure of other 
commodities, men confider it asa /fanding meafure, though 
when it has varied its quantity, it is not fo. Locke. 

Such a one, by pretending to diftinguifh him{clf from the 
herd, becomes a //anding object of raillery. Addi jon. 

Thecommon flanding rules of the gofpel are a more power- 


ful means of conviction than any miracle. Atterbury. 
Great /lunding miracle that heav’n affign’d ! 
Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 


2, Lafting; not tranfitory. 
The landlord had fwelled his body to a prodigious fize, and 
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worked up his complexion to a landing crimfon by his zeal. 
Addifon’s Freeholder. 
3. Stagnant; not running. 
He turned the wildernefs into a anding water. Pfal. cvii. 
This made their fowing fhrink 


From flanding lake to tripping ebb. Milton. 
4. Placed on feet. 
i f There’s his chamber, 
His ffanding bed and truckle bed. Shakefpeare. 


STA'NDING. n f. (from /land.] 
I. leet ke long poflefion of an office, character, or 
place. 

Nothing had been more eafy than to command a patron of 
a long flanding. Dryden. 

Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt was for- 
merly fea; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as long a 

Jianding as any upon the continent of Africa. Woodward. 

I wifh your fortune had enabled you to have continued Jong- 

er inthe univerfity, till you were of ten years anding. Swift. 
2. Station; place to ftand in. 

Such ordnance as he brought with him, becaufe it was fit- 
ter for fervice in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
battlements, and fuch little fandings. Kno.les’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

His coming is in ftate, I will provide you a good /fanding to 
fee his entry. Bacon. 

3. Power to ftand. 
I fink in deep mire, where there is no landing. Pfal. ixix. 
4. Rank; condition. 
How this grace 

Speaks his own /fanding ? what a mental power 

This eve fhoots forth? how big imagination 

Moves in this lip. Shake/peare’s Timsn of Athens. 

5. Competition ; candidatefhip. + » 

His former anding for a proćtor’s place, and being difap- 

pointed, muft prove much difpleafing. Walton. 
Sra npisH. n. f. [fand and difh.] A cafe for pen and ink. 

A grubftreet patriot does not write to fecure, but get fome- 
thing: fhould the government be overturned he has nothing 
to lofe but an old /tandi/h. Addifin. 

l bequeath to Dean Swift efq; my large filver fandijh, con- 
fifting of a large filver plate, an ink-pot, and a fand-box. Swift. 

STANG. n.f. [peeng, Saxon.] A perch. 

Thefe fields were intermingled with woods of half a fang, 

and the talleft tree appeared to be feven fect high. Swift. 
STANK. adj. Weak; worn out. 
Diggon, I am fo ftiff and fo fank, 

That unneth I may ftand any more, 

And how the weftern wind bloweth fore, 

Eeating the withered leaf from the tree. Spenfer. 

Stank. The preterite of fink. 
The fifh in the river died, and the river fank. Exod. vii. 
STA/NNARY. adj. [from /lannum, Latin.] Relating to the 
tinworks. 

A fleward keepeth his court once every three weeks: they 
are termed /fannary courts of the Latin annum, and hold plea 
of action of debt or trefpafs about white or black tin. Carew. 

STANZA. n.f. [ fanza, Ital. flance, Fr.) A number of lines 
regularly adjufted to each other ; fo much of a poem as contains 
every variation of meafure or relation of rhyme. Stanza is 
originally a room of a houfe, and came to fignify a fubdivi- 
fion ofa poem ; a ftaf. 

Horace confines himfelf ftrictly to one fort of verfe or fanza 
in every ode. Dryden. 

In quatrains, the laft line of the arza is to be confidered 
in the compofition of the firft. Dryden. 

Fefore his facred name flics ev'ry fault, 

And each exalted //anza teems with thought. 

STAPLE. n. f. [eflape, Fr. flepel, Dutch. } 

1. A fettled mart; an eltablifhed emporium. 

A /laple of romance and lies, 

Falfe tears, and real perjuries. Prisr. 

The cuftoms of Alexandria were very great, it having been 
the fraple of the Indian trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

‘Tyre, Alexander the Great facked, and eftablifhing the 
fiaple at Alexandria, made the greateit revolution in trade that 
ever was known. Arbuthnot. 

2. I know not the meaning in the following paflage. 

Henry II. granted liberty of coining to certain abbies, al- 
lowing them one /faplr, and two puncheons ata rate. Camden. 

STAPLE. adj. [from the noun.} 

1. Settled; eftablifhed in commeice. 

Some Englith wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom, 

And into cloth of fpungy foftnefs made : 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

To ruin with worfe ware our //eple trade. 

2. According to the laws of commerce. 

What needy writer would not folicit to work under fuch 
mafters, who will take off thcir ware at thcir own ratcs, and 
trouble not themfelves to examine whether it be faple or no? 

Swift. 
Ae 


Pope. 


Dryden. 
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Sra'pce. n.f. [yeapul, Saxon, a prop] A loop of iron; a 
bar bent and driven in at both ends. 


I have feen /faples of doors and nails born. Peacham, 
The filver ring fhe pull’d, the door reclos'd : 

The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 

To the ftronz /laple’s inmott depth reftor’d, 

Secur’d the valves. Pope's Ony{fey. 


STAR. n.f. [yceonna, Saxon; ferre, Dutch. ] 
1. One of the luminous bodies that appear in the nocturnal fky. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop the fars ; 
Murdering impofibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
When an aftronomer ufes the word /far in its {trict fenfe, it 
is applied only to the fixt fars; but in a large fenfe it includes 
the planets. Watts. 
Hither the Syracufan’s art tranflates 
Heaven’s form, the courfe of things and human fates ; 
Th’ included fpirit ferving the /far deck’d figns, 


The living work in conftant motions winds. Hakewill. 
As from a cloud his fulgent head, 
And fhape far bright, appear’d. Milton. 


4. The pole-ftar. 

Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no more failing 

by the ffar. Shak. Much Ado about Nething. 
3. Configuration of the planets fuppofed to influence fortune. 
From forth the fata! loins of thefe two foes, 

A pair of ffar croft lovers take their life. Shakefpeare. 

We are apt to do amifs, and lay the blame upon our fars 
or fortune. - i L'Efirange. 

4. A mark of reference; an afterifk. 
Remarks worthy of riper obfervation, note with a marginal 
far. : Watts. 
STAR of Bethlehem. n.f. fornithogalum, Latin.] A plant. 

e charaéters are: it hath a lily-Aower, compofed of fix 
petals, or leaves ranged circularly, whofe centre is poflefled by 
the pointal, which afterwards turns to a roundifh fruit, which 
is divided into three cells, and filled with roundifh feeds: to 
which muft be added, it hath a bulbous or tuberofe root, in 
which it differs from fpiderwort. Miller, 

STA'RAPPLE. n.f. A plant. 

It hath an open bell-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf, 
and cut into feveral fegments towards the top; from whofe 
cup arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a globular or 
olive-fhaped foft flefhy fruit, inclofing a ftone of the fame 
fhape. This plant grows in the warmeft parts of America, 
where the fruit is eaten by way of defert. It grows to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, and has a {trait fmooth fem, re- 
gularly befet with branches, which are adorned with leaves of 
a fhining green colour on thcir upper fides, but of a ruffet 
colour underneath: from the fetting on of the footftalks of the 
leaves come out the flowers, which have no great beauty, but 
are fucceeded by the fruit, which is about the fize of a large 
apple, and of the fame fhape. Miller. 

STA/RBOARD. n.f. [yzeonbond, Saxon.] Is the right-hand 
fide of the fhip, as larboard is the left. Harris. 

On fhipboard the mariners will not leave their flarboardand 
larboard, becaufe fome one accounts it gibrifh. Bramhb. 

STARCH. ». f. [from flare, Teutonick, ftif.] A kind of vif- 
cous matter made of flower or potatoes, with which linen is 
ftiffened, and was formerly colourcd. 

Has he 

Diflik’d your yellow farch, or faid your doublet 

Was not exactly Frenchified. — Fletcher’s Queen of Corinth, 

With /farch thin laid on, and the fkin well ftretched, pre- 
pare your ground. Peacham on Drawing. 

To STARCH. v. a. [from thenoun.] To ftiffen with ftarch. 

Her goodly countenance I’ve feen 

Set off with kerchief /farch’d and pinners clean. Gay. 

STA’RCHAMBER. n.f. [camera /ftellata, Latin.] A kind of 
criminal court of equity. Now abolifhed. 

I'll make a ftarchamber matter of it: if he were twenty fir 
John Falftafts, he fhall not abufe Robert Shallow, efg; Shake. 

STA‘RCHED. adj. [from ftarch.] 

1. Stiffened with ftarch. 

2. Stiff; precife; formal. 

Does the Gofpel any where prefcribe a ftarched {queezed 
countenance, a ftiff formal gait, or a fingularity of man- 


ners. Swift. 
STA'RCHER. 7. f. [from /tarch.} One whofe trade is to 
ftarch. 


STA'RCHLY. adv. [from fiarch.] Stiffly; precifely. 
Sra‘RcHNEss. 7^. f. ' from ftarch.] Stiffnefs; precifenefs. 
‘ToSTARE. v.n. [ycaman, Saxon; fterren, Dutch. ] 
1. TVolook with fixed eyes; to look with wonder, impudence, 
confidence, ftupidity, or horrour. 
Her modelt eyes, abathed to behold 
So many gazers, as on her do ftare, 
Upon the lowly ground affixed are. 
Their faring eyes, fparkling with fervent fire, 
And ugly fhapes, did nigh the man difmay, 
That, were it not for fhame, he would. retire. Fa. Queen: 


Spenfer. 
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Look not big, not ftare nor fret: 
T will be matter of what is mine own. Shakefpeart. 
They were never fatished with ftaring upon their mafts, 
fails, cables, ropes, and tacklings. Abla. 
I hear 
The tread of many feet fteering this way ; 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to ftare 
At my affliction, and perhaps t infult. — AVilton’s Agonifics. 
A fatyr that comes /iaring from the woods, 


Mutt not at firft fpeak like an orator. Walter. 
And while he ftares around with flupid eyes, 
His brows with berries and his temples dies. » Dryden. 


What do’ft thou make a fhipboard ? 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college frec ? 
Stark /iaring mad, that thou fhould’ft tempt the fea? Dryd. 
Struggling, and wildly taring on the fxies 
With fcarce recover’d fight. 
Trembling the mifcreant flood ; 


Dryden's ZEn. 


He ftar’d and roll’d his haggard eyes around. Dryden. 
Break out in crackling flames to fhun thy fnare, 
Or hifs a dragon, or a tyger fiare. Dryden's Virgil: 
Why do’ft thou not 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 
To ftare me into ftatue ? Dryden. 


l was unluckily prevented by the prefence of a bear, which, 
as I approached with my prefent, threw his eyes in my way, 
and /tared me out of my refolution. Addifon’s Guardians 

The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the fhoulder, 
and ftared him in the face with fo bewitching a grin, that the 
whiitler relaxed his fibres. Addifcn. 

Narcifla 
Has paid a tradefman once, to make him fare. 
Gods! fhall the ravifher difplay your hair, 
While the fops envy and the ladies fare. 
Through nature and through art fhe rang’d, 

And gracefully her fubjcét chang’d: 

In vain; her hearers had no fhare 

In all fhe fpoke, except to fare. 

2. To STARE in the face. Tobe undeniably evident. 

Is it poffible for people, without fcruple to offend againft 
the law, which they carry about them in indelible charaéters, 
and that fares them in the face, whilft they are breaking it? Locke. 

3. To ftand out. 
Take off all the faring ftraws and jaggs in the hive, and 
make them fmooth. Adortimer’s Husbandry. 
STARE. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Fixed look. 
The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head, 

And glar’d betwixt a yellow anda red: 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy fare, 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. 

2. [Sturnus, Latin.] Starling. A bird. 
STA'RER. n.f. [ftom /fare.] One who looks with fixed eyes. 
One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ftupid farcrs, and of loud huzza’s. Pope. 
STA’'RFISH. n.f. [far and fifo.) A fith branching out into 
{cveral point». 
This has a ray of one fpecies of Englifh farf. Woodw. 
STARGA‘zER. n.f. [flar and gaze.] An aftronomer, or aftro- 
loger. In contempt. 

Let the aftrologers, the fargazers, and the monthly progno- 
fticators, ftand up and fave thee. If. xìvii. 13. 

A flargazer, in the height of his celeftial obfervations, 
ftumbled into a ditch. L’Eftrange. 

Sta/RHAWK. 2.f. [aftur, Latin.] A fort of hawk.  Ainjw. 
STARK. adj. [ytenc, repac, Saxon ; flerck, Dutch.] 
1, Stiff; ftrong ; rugged. 
His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 
Whofe fenfes all were ftraight benumed and fark. Fa. Qu. 
Many a nobleman lies /fark and ftiff ; 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shakef. H. IV. 
The North is not fo fark and cold. Ben. Fohnfon. 
So foon as this fpring is become ffar enough, it breaks the 
cafe in two, and flings the feed. Derhan’s Phyfiso-Theology. 
2. Deep; full. 
Confider the fark fecurity 
The commonwealth is in now; the whole fenate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no fuch violent blow. Ben. Fobnfon. 
3. Mere; fimple; plain; grofs. 
To turn fark fools, and fubjeéts fit 
For fport of boys, and rabble wit. Hadibras. 
He pronounces the citation _/aré nonfenfe. Coilier. 
STARK, adv. Is ufed to intend or augment the fignification of a 
word: as /tark mad, mad in the highcft degree. It is now 
little ufed but in low language. 

Then are the beit but fark naught; for open fulpecting 

others, comes of fecret condemning them(elves. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


‘The fruitful-headed beaft, amaz’d aig 
At flafhing beams of that fun-fhiny fhicld 
Became /fark blind, and all his fenfes doz ‘ 
That down he tumbled. i Spenfer. 
Men and women go flark naked. Abbot, 
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He is lark mad, who ever fays 
That he hath been in love an hour. Dane. 
Vhofe feditious, that feemed moderate before, became 

defperate, and thofe who were defperate feemed fark mad ; 
whence tumults, confufed hollowings and howlings. Flayw. 
Who, by the moft cogent arguments, will difrube him- 
fclf at once of all his old opinions, and turn himfelt out ark 
naked in que{t of new notions ? i Locke. 
In came fquire South, all dreffed up in feathers and ribbons, 


fark ftaring mad, brandifhing his fword. Arbuthnot. 
Sta’RKLY. adv. [from flark.] Stiffly; ftrongly. 
As faft lock’d up in fleep as guiltlefs labour, 
When it lies ar 4/y in the traveller’s bones. Shake/peare. 


Sra‘RLEss. adj. (from far.) Having no light of ftars. 
A boundie(s continent, 
Dark, wafte, and wild, under the frown of night, 
Starle/s expos’d. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. iii. 
Cato might give them furlo’s for another world; 

But we, like fertrics, are obliz’d to fand 

In flarle/s nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. Dryden. 
SrA'RLIGHT. n.f. [far and light] Luftre of the flars. 


Now they never meet in grove or green, 


By fountain clear or fpangled /larlight fheen. — Shake/peare. 
Nor walk by mcon, 
Or glittering /arlight, without thee is fweet. Milton. 


They danc’d by feariight and the friendly moon. Dryden. 
STA'RLIGHT. adj. Lighted by the ftars. 
Owls, that mark the fetting fun, declare 
A flarlight evening and a morning fair. Drydens Virg. 
STA'RLIKE. adj. [flar and like.) 
1. Stellated ; having various points refembling a ftar in luftre. 

Nightfhiade-tree rifes with a wooden flem, green-leaved, 

and has /farlite flowers. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
2. Bright; illuftrious. 
The having turned many to righteoufnefs fhall confer a far- 
like and immortal brightnefs. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
Thefe reafons mov’d her /farlike hufband’s heart; 
But ftill he held his purpofe to depart. Dryden. 
STARLING. 2. f. [ycepling, Saxon.] A fmall finging bird. 
I will have a /farling taught to {peak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
To keep his anger ftill in motion, Skak. Henry IV. 
STA/RPAVED. adj. [ flar and pave.] Studded with ftars. 
In progrefs through the road of heav’n farpav'd. Milton. 
Sta’RPROOF. adj. { flar and prof.] Impervious to ftarlight. 
Under the fhady roof 
Of branching elm /larproof. Milton, 
STAR-READ. n.f. [ fiar and read.] Doétrine of the ftars ; 
aftronomy. Spenfer. 
STA’RRED. adj. [from /far.} 
1. Influenced by the ftars with refpe& to fortune. 
My third comfort, 
Starr’d moft unluckily, is from my breaft 
Hal’d out to murder. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
2. Decorated with ftars. 
That farr’d Ethiop queen, that ftrove 

To fet her beauty’s praife above 

The fea-nymphs. 

He furious hurl’d againft the ground 

His {ceptre farr’d with golden ftuds around. 

STARRY. adj. [from far ] 
1. Decorated with ftars. 
Daphne wond’ring mounts on high, 

Above the clouds, above the /larry fky ! 

2. Confifting of ftars; ftellar. 
Such is his will, that paints 

The earth with colours frefh, 

The darkeft fkies with ftore 

Of farry lights. 

Heav’n and earth’s compacted frame, 

And flowing waters, and the /farry flame, 

And both the radiant lights, one common foul 

Infpires and feeds, and animates the whole. 

3. Refembling ftars. 
Tears had dimm’d the luftre of her farry eyes. Shak. Tilu/?. 
Sta/RRING. adj. [/iellans, Latin; from /ar.] Shining with 
ftellar light; blazing with fparkling light. 
Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of /tarring comets that look kingdoms dead. Crafkaw. 
STA'RSHOOT. n. f. [ far and /hoot.] An emiffion from a ftar. 

I have feen a good quantity of that jelly, by the vulgar called 
a flarfhoot, as if it remained upon the extinction of a falling 
ftar. Boyle. 

To START. v.n. [ flartzen, German. ] 
1. To feel a fudden and involuntary twitch or motion of the 
animal frame, on the apprehenfion of danger. 

Starting is an apprehenfion of the thing feared, and in that 
kind it is a motion of fhrinking; and likewife an inquifition, 
in the beginning, what the matter fhould be, and in that kind 
it is a motion of erection, and therefore, when a man would 
liften fuddenly to any thing, he /lurteth ; for the flarting is an 
erection of the fpirits to. attend. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


Pore. 


Spenfer. 


Dryden. 
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A fhape appear’d 

Bending to look on me: I flarted back; 

It ftarted back. 

I fart as from fome dreadful dream, 

And otten afk mytelf if yet awake. Dryden's Span. Fryar, 

As his duubts decline, j 

He dreads jut vengeance, and he farts at fin. © Dryden. 

He flaris at every new appearance, and is always waking and 
folicitous for fear of a furprize. Collier om Govetoufne 5. 

2. Torife fuddenly. 
Charm’d by thefe {trings, trees farting from,theiground 

Have follow’d with delight the powerful. found, Rojcarnnjow. 

They farting up beheld the heavy fight. Dryden. 

The mind often works in fearch of fome hidden idea, 
though fometimes they fart up in our. minds of dicir own 
accord. Lacke. 

Might Dryden blcfs once more our eyes, . 

New Blackmores and new Milbourns mutt arifes 

Nay, fhould great Homer lift his awful head, 

Zoilus again would /fart up from the dead. 

3. Tomove with fudden quicknefs. 
The flowers, call’d out of their beds, 

Start and raife up their drowfy heads. 

A fpirit fit to fart into an empire, . 

And look the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

She at the fummons roll’d her eyes around, 

And fnatch’d the farting ferpents from the ground, 

4» To fhrink ; to winch. 

What trick, what /larting hole, can’ft thou find out to hide 

thee from this open fame? « Shake/p. Henry IV. 
With tryal fire touch me his, finger end; 

If he be chafte, the flame will back defcend, , 

And turn him to no pain; but if he /fart, 

It is the fcth of a corrupted heart. 

5. To deviate. 

The lords and gentlemen take all the meaneft fort upon 
themfelves; for they are bef able to bring them in, whenfo- 
ever any of them /lartcth out. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I rank him with the prodigies of fame, 

With things which Jart from nature’s common rules, 

With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. Creech. 

Keep your foul to the work when ready to /fart afide, un- 
lefs you will be a flave to every wild imagination. atts. 

6. To fet out from the barrier at a race. 
It feems to be rather a terminus a quo than a true principle, 


P Shakefpeare. 


Pope. 


Cleaveland. 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


as the farting poft is none of the horfe’s legs. Boyle. 
Should fome god tell me, that I fhould be born 
And cry again, his offer I fhould fcorn; 
Afham’d, when I have ended well my race, 
To be led back to my firft farting place. Denham. 


When from the goal they fart, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Rufh to the race. Dryden’s Virg. Georg. 
The clangor of the trumpet gives the fign; 


At once they /fart, advancing in a line. Dryden. 
7. To fet out on any purfuit. 
Fair courfe of paflion, where two lovers /fart, 
And run together, heart ftill yokt with heart. Waller. 


People, when they have made themfelves weary, fet up 
their reft upon the very fpot where they farted. L’Eftrange. 
When two /fart into the world together, he that is thrown 
behind, unlefs his mind proves generous, will be difpleafed 


with the other. Collier. 
To START. v.a. 
1, To alarm; to difturb fuddenly. 
Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once /fart me. Shakefpeare. 


Being full of fupper and diftemp’ring draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery do’ft thou come 
To /fart my quiet. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
The very print of a fox-foot would have /iarted ye.. L’Ejir. 
2. To make to ftart or fly haftily from a hiding place. 
The blood more ftirs 
To rouze a lion than to /fart a hare. 
I farted from its vernal bow’r 
The rifing game, and chac’d from flow'r toflow'r. Pope. 
3. To bring into motion; to produce to view or notice; to pro- 
duce unexpectedly. 
Conjure with ’em! 
Brutus will fart a {pirit as foon as Cæfar. Shakefpeare. 
It was unadvifedly done, when I was enforcing a weighticr 
defign, to ftart and follow another of tefsmoment. — Sprat. 
Infignificant cavils may be /faried againit every thing that 19 
not capable of mathematical demonftration. — _ Addi/on. 
I was engaged in converfation upon a fubject which the 
people Icve to /furt in difcourfe. Addifon's freebcder. 
4. To difcover; to bring within. purfuit. 
The fenfual men agree in purfuit of every pleafure they can 
Pant Temple. 
<. To put fuddenly out of place. 
y One, by a-fall in. wreltling, farted the end of the clavicle 
ain tie A A Wifenian’s Surgery. 
a START. 


Shake/peare. 
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Srart. n. /. [fron the verb. ] 
1. A motion of terrour; a fudder twitch or contraction of the 
frame from fear or alarm. 
Thefe flaws and frarrs would well become 
A woman’s ftory ata Winter’s hre, 


Authoriz’d by her grandam. Shake/peare. 
The fright awaken’d Arcite with a fart; 
Againft his bofom bounc'd his heaving heart. Dryden. 


2. A fudden roufing to action ; excitement. 
How much had I to do to calm his rage ! 
Now fear I this will give it fart again. 
3. Sally; vehement eruption; fudden effufion. 
Thou art like enough, through vaflal fear, 
Bafe inclination, and the /fart of fpleen, 
To fight againft me under Percy’s pay. Shakefpeare. 
Several farts of fancy off-hand, look well enough; but 
bring them to the teft, and there is nothing in ’em. L’E/frange. 
Are they not only to difruife our paffions, 
To fet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the farts and faliies of the foul? Addifon’s Cato. 
We were well enough pleafed with this //art of thought. Add. 
4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 
Methought her eyes had croft her tongue; 
For the did fpeak in farts diftractedly. 
Thy forms are ftudied arts, 
Thy fubtile ways be narrow {traits ; 
Thy curtefy but fudden farts; 
And what thou call’ft thy gifts are baits. Ben. Fobnfon. 
Nature does nothing by farts and leaps, or in a hurry; but 
` all her motions are gradual. L’Eftranze. 
An ambiguous expreffion, a little chatrin, or a fart of 
paffion, is not enough to take leave upon. Collier, 
5. A quick {pring or motion. 
In ftrings, the more they are wound up and ftrained, and 
thereby give a more quick /fart back, the more treble is the 
~ found; and the flacker they are, or lefs wound up, the bafer is 
the found. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Both caufe the {tring to give a quicker fart. Bacon. 
How could water make thofe vifible /farts upon freezing, 
but by fome fubtile freezing principle which as fuddenly fhoots 
into it. Grew's Cofmol. Sac. 
6, Firft emiffion from the barrier; a€ of fetting out. 
You ftand like greyhounds in the flips, 
Straining upon the fart. Shakefp. Henry V. 
A All leapt to chariot, 
And every man then for the /tart caft in his proper lot. Chap. 
If aman deal with another upon conditions, the /art of 
- firft performance is all. Bacon. 
7- To get the START. To begin before another; to obtain ad- 
= vantage over another. 
Get the fart of the majeftick world.  Shakef: Ful. Caf. 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid afleep, un- 
der pretence of arbitrement, and the other party, during that 
time, doth ¢auteloufly get the fart and advantage at common 
law, yet the pretorian court will fet back all things in fatu 
quo prius. Bacon's War with Spain. 
Doubtlefs fome other heart 
Will get the fart; 
And, ttepping in before, 
Will take pofleffion of the facred ftore 


Shakef. Hamlet. 


Shake/peare. 


g Of hidden fwcets. Crafhaw. 
bole Ere the knight could do his part, 
y The fquire had got fo much the fart, 
H’ had to the lady done his errand, 
And told her all his tricks aforehand. Hudibras. 


She might have forfaken him, if he had not got the flart of 
“= her. f Drydens in. Dedication, 
The reafon why the mathematicks and mechanick arts have 
fo much got the flart in growth of other {ciences, may be re- 
folved into this, that their progrefs hath not been retarded by 
that reverential awe of former difcoverers. Glanville. 
The French year has got the fart of ours more in the works 
of nature than the new ftile. Addifon. 
STARTER. n.f. [from flart.] One that fhrinks from his 
purpofe. 
Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 
To let thee fee Lam no farter. Hudibras. 
STA/RTINGLY. adv. [from Starting} By fudden fits; with 
frequent intermiffion. 
Why do you {peak fo Jlartingly and rath. Shak. Othello, 
Fo STA'RTLE. v.n. [from fart.) To fhrink; to move on 
~~ feeling a fudden impreffion of alarm or terrour. 
Ri: The flartling fteed was feiz’d with fudden fright, 
i And bounding o'er the pommel caft the knight. 
Why fhrinks the foul 
Back on herfelf, and /tartles at deftru€tion ? Addi. Cato. 
My frighted thoughts run back, 
© And fartle into madnefs at the found. Addi fon’s Cato. 
‘ToSta’rtie. v.a. To fright; to fhock; to imprefs. with 
fudden terrour, furprife, or alarm. 
«~~ They would find occafions enough, upon the account of his 
mI 


Dryden. 
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known affections to the king’s fervice, from which it was not 
poflible to remove or farte him. Crareadon. 

Wilmot had more {cruples from religion to /lartle him, and 
would not have attained his cnd by any grofs aét of wicked- 
nefs. Clarendon. 
Sach whifp'ring wak’d her, but with //artld eye 


On Adam. Milton. 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And finging fartle the dull night 

From his watch-tower in the fkics, 

"Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 


The fuppofition that angels aflume bodies needs not /fartle 
us, fince fome of the molt ancient and moft learned fathers 


feemed to believe that they had bodies. Licke. 
Inceft! Oh name it not! 
The very mention fhakes my inmoft foul : 
The gods are /lartled in their peaceful manfions, 
And nature fickens at the fhocking feund. Emith. 


His books had been folemnly burnt at Rome as heretical : 
fome people, he found, were flartled at it; fo he was forced 
boldly to make reprifals, to buoy up their courage. iterbury. 

Now the leaf 

Inceffant ruftles, from the mournful grove 

Oft fartling fuch as ftudious walk below, 

And flowly circies through the waving air. Thomlon. 

STA'RTLE. n. f. (from the verb.] Sudden alarm; fhock; fud- 
den impreflion of terrour. 

After having recovered from my firlt /lartle, I was very well 
pleafed at the accident. Spcd?ator. 

STA'RTUP. n. f. { flart and up.] One that comes fuddenly into 
notice. 

That young /fartup hath all the glory of my overthrow. Sh. 

To STARVE. v.n. [pteanyan, Saxon; /terven, Dutch, to die. ] 
1. To perifh; tobe deftroyed. Obfolete. 
To her came mefflage of the murderment, 
Wherein her guiltlefs friends fhould hopelefs farve. Fairfax. 
2. To perifh with hunger. It has with or for before the caufe, 
of lefs properly. 
Were the pains of honeft induftry, and of /farving with 


hunger and cold, fet before us, no body would doubt which 
to chufe. 


Locke. 
An animal that farves of hunger, dies feverifh and deli- 
Tious. Arbuthnit. 
3- To be killed with cold. 
Have I feen the naked /iarve for cold, 
While avarice my charity controll’d? Sandys: 
4. To fuffer extreme poverty. 
Sometimes virtue /tarves while vice is fed : 
What then! Is the reward of virtye bread? Popa 


5. To be deftroyed with cold. 
Had the feeds of the pepper-plant been born from Java to 
thefe northern countries, they muft have /tarved for want of 
fun. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
To STARVE. v.a. 
1. To kill with hunger. 
I cannot blame his coufin king, 
That wifh’d him on the barren mountains ftarv’d. Shake/p. 
Hunger and thirft, or guns and fwords, 
Give the fame death in different words; 
To pufh this argument no further, 
To ftarve a man in law is murther. Prior. 
If they had died through fafting, when meat was at hand, 


they would have been guilty of /tarving themfelves. Pope. 
2. To fubdue by famine. 
Thy defires 
Are wolfifh, bloody, fiarv’d, and ravenous. Shake/peare. 
He would have worn her out by flow degrees, 
As men by fafting /tarve th’ untam’d difeafe. Dryden: 


Attalus endeavoured to /tarve Italy, by ftopping their con- 
voy of provifions from Africa. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. Tokill with cold. 
From beds of raging fire to /tarve in ice 
Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round. Milton’s Par. Loft, 
4. To deprive of force or vigour. 

The powers of their minds are frarved by difufe, and have 
loft that reach and ftrength which nature fitted them to re- 
ceive. Locke. 

Sta‘RVELING. n. f. [from ftarve.] An animal thin and weak 
for want of nourifhment. 

If I hang, I'll make a fat pair of gallows; for old fir John 
hangs with me, and he’s no ftarveling. Shaiepeare. 

Now thy alms is giv’n, the Ictter’s read ; 

The body rifen again, the which was dead ; 

And thy poor /tarveling bountifully fed, Denne. $ 

The fat ones would be making fport with the Jean, and 
calling them /tervelings. 


E Eftrange. 
The thronging clufters thin 
By kind avulfion ; elfe the ftarv'linz brood, 
Void of fufficient fultenance, will yield 
A flender Autumn. Pil ps. 


Poor 
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Poor fiarveling bard, how fmall thy gains! 
How unproportion’d to thy pains! 
STA'RWORT. n.f. [ ofier, Latin.] See ELECAMPANF. 
It hath a fibrous root: the leaves for the moft part intire, 
and placed alternately on the branches: the {talks are branched ; 
the flowers radiated, fpecious, and have a fcaly cup: the feeds 
are inclofed in adowny fubftance. Miller. 
STA'TARY. adj. [from ftatus, Latin. ] Fixed; fettled. 
The fet and fiatary times of pairing of nails, and cutting 
of hair, is but the continuation of ancient fuperftition, Brown. 
STATE. n. f. [ ftatus, Latin.] 


1. Condition; circumftances of nature or fortune. 


Swift. 


l do not 
Infer as if I thought my fifter’s /tate 
Secure. Miltin. 
Relate what Latium was, 
Declare the paft and prefent /tate of things. Drydens Æn. 
Like the papifts is your poets /tate, 
Poor and difarm’d. Pope. 
2. Modification of any thing. 
Keep the /tate of the queftion in your eye. Boyle, 


3. Stationary point; crifis; height; point from which the next 
movement is regrefhion. 

The deer that endureth the womb but eight months, and is 
compleat at fix years, cannot live much more than thirty, as 
having pafled two general motions; that is, its beginning and 
increafe; and having but two more to run through, that is, its 
ftate and declination. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Tumours have their feveral degrees and times; as begin- 
ning, augment, /tate, and declination: Wifeman. 

4. [Eftat, French.] Eftate; figniory ; poffeffion. 
Strong was their plot, 

Their /tates far off, and they of wary wit. 

5. The community; the publick; the commonwealth. 
If any thing more than your fport 

Did move your greatnefs, and this noble /tate, 

To call on him, he hopes it is na other 

But for your health fake. Sbake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 

A ftate’s anger 

Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 

Ben. Fohnfont Catiline. 
I hear her talk of ftate matters and the fenate. Ben. Fohn/. 
What he got by fortune, 

It was the /tate that now muft make his right. Daniel, 

The /tate hath given you licence to ftay on land for the fpace 
of fix weeks. Bacon. 

It is better the kingdom fhould be in good eftate, with par- 
ticular lofs to many of the people, than that all the people 
fhould be well, and the /tate of the kingdom altogether 
loft. Hayward. 

It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confcience, 


Daniel, 


thercby to falve /tate fores. King Charles. 
For you we ftay’d, as did the Grecian /tate 
Till Alexander came. Waller. 


Since they all live by begging, it were better for the /tate 
to keep them. Graunt. 
Thefe are the realms of unrelenting fate ; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the /tate : 
He hears and judges. Drydens Æn. 
6. Hence fingle flate in Shakefpeare for individuality. 
My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantaftical, 
Shakes fo my /ingle flate of man, that function 
Is fmother’d in furmife. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
. A republick ; a government not monarchical. 
They feared nothing from a /tate fo narrow in compafs of 
land, and fo weak, that the ftrength of their armies has ever 


sy 


been made up of foreign troops. Temple. 
8. Rank; condition; quality. 
Fair dame, I am not to you known, 
Though in your fate of honour I am perfect. Shake/p. 
High /tate the bed is where misfortune lies. Fairfax. 


9. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatnefs, 
When in triumphant /tete the Britifh mufe, 
True to herfelf, fhall barb’rous aid refufe. Rofcommin: 
There kings receiv’d the marks of fov’reign pow’r: 
In ftate the monarchs march’d, the lictors bore 
» The awful axes and the rods before. Dryden's ZEn. 
Let my attendants wait: I'll be alone, 
Where leaft of /tate, where moft of love is fhown. Dryden. 
_ To appear in their robes would be a troublefome piece of 
State, Collier, 
At home furrounded by a fervile crowd, 
Prompt to abufe, and in detraction loud ; 
Abroad begirt with men, and fwords, and fpears, 
His very ftare acknowledging his fears. 
10. Dignity ; grandeur. 
She inftructed him how he fhould keep fiate, and yet with 
a modeft fenfe of his misfortunes. 


Prior. 


Bacon’s Henry VIT 


The fwan: rows her /tate with oary feet. Milton. 
He was ftaid, and in his gait 
Preferv’d a grave majeftick fate. Butler. 
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Such cheerful modefty, fuch humble ftate, ` E 
Moves certain love. Waller. 
Can this imperious lord forget to reign, 

Quit all his /tate, defcend, and ferve again. 

rt. A feat of dignity. 

This chair fhall be my /tate, this dagger my fceptre, and 
this cufhion my crown. Shakef. Henry lV. 

As fhe affecicd not the grandeur of a /tate with a canopy, 
fhe thought there was no offence in an elbow-chair. Arbutha. 

The brain was her ftudy, the heart her ftate room. Arbuth. 

12. A canopy ; a covering of dignity, : 

Over the chair is a /tate made round of ivy, fomewhat 
whiter than ours; and the /tare is curioufly wrought with 
filver and filk. Bacon. 

His high throne, under /tate 

Of richeft texture fpread, at th’ upper end 

Was plac’d. Milton's Paradije Loft. 

13. A perfon of high rank. Obfolete. 

She is a dutchefs, a great /tate. 

14. The principal perfons in the government. 
The bold defion 

Pleas’d highly thofe internal /tates. 

15. Joined with another word it fignifies publick. 

I am no courtier, nor verfed in /tate-aftairs: my life hath 
rather been contemplative than active. Bacon. 

Council! What’s that? a pack of bearded flaves, 

The fcavengers that {weep /tates nufances, 

And are themfelves the greateft. Dryden’s Clecimenes. 

I am accufed of reflecting upon great /tates-folks. Swift. 

To STATE. v. a. [conftater, French. ] : 
1. To fettle; to regulate. 

This is fo ftated a rule, that all cafuifts prefs it in all cafes 
of damage. Decay of Picty. 

This is to /tate accounts, and looks more like merchandize 
than friendfhip. Collier of Friendjhip. 

He is capable of corruption who receives more than what 
is the /tated and unqueftioned fee of his office. Addzfon. 

2. To reprefent in all the circumftances of modification. 

Many other inconveniences are confequent to this /tating of 
this queftion ; and particularly that, by thofe which thus /tate 
it, there hath never yet been affigned any definite number of 
fundamentals. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Its prefent ftate /tateth it to be what it now is. Hale. 

Were our cafe ftated to any fober heathen, he would never 
guefs why they who acknowledge the neceffity of prayer, and 
confefs the fame God, may not alk in the fame form. 

Decay of Piety. 

To /tate it fairly, imitation is the moft advantageous way 
for a tranflator to fhew himfelf, but the greateft wrong which 
can be done to the memory of the dead. Dryden. 

I pretended not fully to /tate, much lefs demonftrate, the 
truth contained in the text. Atterbury. 

STa'TELINEsS. n.f. [from /ftately.} 
1. Grandeur ; majeftick appearance; auguft manner; dignity. 

We may collect the excellency of the underftanding then by 
the glorious remainders of it now, and guefs at the /tateline/s 
of the building by the magnificence of its ruins. South. 

For ftateline/s and majefty what is comparable to a horfe ? 

More's Antidote againft Athet/me 
2. Appearance of pride; affected dignity. 
She hated /tateline/s ; but wifely knew 
What juft regard was to her title due. 
Sta’TELy. adj. | from /ftate. } 
1. Auguft; grand; lofty; elevated; majeftick ; magnificent. 
A /tatelier pyramid to her lll rear, 

Than Khodope’s or Memphis’ ever was. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Thefe regions have abundance of high cedars, and other 
ftately trees cafting a fhade. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Truth, like a /rately dome, will not fhew herfelf at the firft 
vifit. Scuth. 


Pope's Statius. 


. 


Laiymer. 


‘Milton 


Betterton. 


He many a walk travers’d 
Of fratelie/t covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 
2. Elevated in mien or fentiment. 
He maintains majefty in the midft of plainnefs, and is /iately 


Milton. 


without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. Dryden. 
Sta‘TELy. adv. [from the adjective.] Majeftically. 
Ye that /tatcly tread or lowly creep. Miston. 


STATESMAN. n. f. [ ftate and man.] 
1. A politician; one verfed in the arts of government. 
It looks grave enough 
To feem a ftate/man. Ben. Fohnfon's Epigr. 
The corruption of a poet is the generation of a fiatef- 
man. : Pope. 
2. One employed in publick affairs. 
If fuch actions may have paffage free, 
Bond-flaves and pagans fhall our /tate;men be. Shak. Othello. 
It is a weaknefs which attends high and low; the /tate/man 
who holds the helm, as well as the peafant who holds the 
plough. South's Sermons. 
A Britith minifter muft expec to fee many friends fall off, 
whom he cannot gratify, fince, toufe the phrafe of a late /tatc/- 
man, the pafture is not large enough, Addison. 


Here 
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Here Britain's /tate/men oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 
STa’reswoMAN. Mefa [utate and woman.) A woman who 
į meddles: with publick aitairs. In contempt. 
How fhe was in debt, and whete fhe meant 

To raife freh fums: fhe’s a great/tateteoman! B. Fobnfon. 

Several objects may innocently be ridiculed, as the paflions 
of our figtewanen. > Addifon. 

“Sra‘ricar, ) ag. [from the. noun. J+ Relating to the feicnce 
Sra’rick. $ ot weighing, i 

A min weigheth fome pounds lefs-in the height of Winter, 
according to expericnce, and the /fatick aphorifms of Sanc- 
torius. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 

If one by a ftatical engine could regulate his in‘enfible per- 
fpiration, he might often, by reftoring of that, forcfee, pre- 
vent, or fhorten.a fit of the gout. Ariuthnot on Dict, 

Stalvicks. m fo [selixn ; flat que, Fr.) ‘The cience which 
confiders the weight of bodies. 

This isa catholick rule of fiaticks, that if any body be bulk 
for bulk heavier than a fuid, it will fink to the bottom; and if 
lighter, it will float upon it, having part extant, and part im- 
mierfed, as that fo much of the fluid as is equal in buk to the 
immerfed part be equal in gravity to the whole. Bentley. 


STATION. n.f. [ ation, French; jtatio, Latin.] 


eK The act of tignding. 


Their manner was to ttand at. prayer, whereupon their 
meetings unto that purpofe on thofe days had the names of 
ftations given them. Hooker. 

2. A ftate of reft. 

All progrefon is performed. by drawing on or impelling 
forward fome part which was before in /tation or at quict, 
where there are no joints. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

3- A place where any onc is placed. 
In fration like the herald, Mercury, 
_, New-lighted on a heav’n-kiffing hill. Siakefp. Timon. 
The feditious remained within their jzation, which, by rea- 
. fon of the naftinefs of the beaftly multitude, might more fitly 


‘be termed a kennel than acamp. Hayward. 
The planets in their /ation lift’ning ftood. Aliiton. 

ai To fingle /iations now what years belong, 
With planets join’d, they claim another fong, Creech, 


4. Poft affigned ; office. 
Michael in cither hand leads them out of Paradife, the fiery 
ferpent waving behind them, and the cherubims taking their 
_ ftations to guard the place. Milton, 
§. Situation; pofition. 
= The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middie ftation and an even plain ; 
While in the lower marth the gourd is found, 
____ And while.the hill with olive-fhade is crown’d? 
6. Employment; ofice. 
No member of a political body fo mean, but it may be 
ufeful in fome /taticn or other. L Eftrange. 
They believe that the commen fize of human underftand- 
ing is fitted to fome /tation or other. Swift. 
Whether thofe who are Icaders of a party arrive at that 
_ flation more by.a fort of inftinét, or influence of the ftars, than 
by the poffeffion of any great abilitics, may be a point of much 


Prior. 


difpute. Swift. 
7. Character ; ftate. 
ar the greater part have kept their /Zation. Milton. 


8. Raok ; condition of life. 
ri I can be contented with an humbler ftatizn in the temple of 
virtue, than to be feton the pinnacle. Dryden. 

To Statron. v. a. [from the noun] To place in a certain 

-| poft, rank, or place. 

STATIONARY. adj. [from /tati:n.] Fixed; not progreffive. 

` The fame harmony and ftationary conftitution, as it hap- 

= pened in many fpecies, fo doth it fall out in individuals: Brown. 

Í Between the defcent and afcent, where the image feemcd 
ftationary, I ftopped the prifm, and fixed it in that poiture, that 
1 it fhould be moved no more. Newton's Opt. 

STA TIONER. 7. f. [from fiasion ] ` 

-1. A bookfeller. 

__ Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the ftage, and yet 
Tryphon the /fatiiner complains they are feldom afked for in 
his {hop. Dryden. 

With authors, /tationers obey’d the call ; 
Glory and gain th’ induftrious tribe provoke, 

And gentle dulnefs cver loves a joke. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. A feller of paper. 

Sra rist. 2./. [from /tate] A ftate(man ; a politician; one 

re fkilled in government. 
I once did hold it, as our ftati/ts do, 
A bafenefs to write fair; and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning. Shakefp. Hamiet. 
SE I do believe, 
Sa Statift though Iam none, nor like to be, 
That this fhall prove a war. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
‘Their orators thou then extoll’ft, as thofe 
»The top of eloquence, jtatijts indeed, 
And lovers of their country’. Adiltsn’s Paradife Rez, 
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STATUARY. 2. fa [ flaruaire, French 5. from fiatua, Latin. j 
1, The art of carving images or reprefentations of dife. 

The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by their num- 
bers, were too barbarous to preferve the remains of learnin more 
carefully than they did thofe of archite-sure and siatuarye'L tingle. 

2. Onc that practifes or profelics, thejart of makint ftatues. 

On other eccafions the /tataartes took their fubjects from 
the pocts. Addijon. 

How {null any man, who hath a genius for hiftory, under- 
take fuch a work with fpirit and chearfulnefs, when ihe confi- 
ders that he wil be read with pleafure. but a very few y ars? 
This is like employing an excellent, /iatuary to work upon 
mouldering tone. . Svift: 

STATUE. 7. f. [ fatue, Fr. ftotua, Latin] Animage; a foid 
reprefentation of any living being. ; 

‘Lhe princefs heard of her mother’s /tatue, a picce many 
years in doing, and now newly perform’d by that rare Italian 
matter. Shalefp. Winter's Tale. 

They fpake not a word ; 

But like dumb /tatues, or unbreathing ftones, 

Scar’d each on others Shake/peare’s Richard I. 

Architeéts propounded unto Alexander to cut the mountain 
Athos into the form of a /tatue, which in his right hand fhould 
hold a town capable of containing ten thoufand men, and in 
his left a veflel to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain. Wilkins s Mats. Mazich. 

A Jtatue of Polycletus, called the rule, deferves that name 
for having fo perfect an agreement in all its parts, that it is 
not poffibic to find a fault in it. Dryden's Defrefnoy. 

To Sta’s ue. v.a. [fromthe noun] To place as a ftatue. 
Thou fhalt be worfhipp'd, kifs’d, lov'd and ador’d ; 
And were there fenfe in his idolatry, 
My futftance fhould be /tatued in thy ftead. Shakefpeare. 
STATURE. n. f. [ fraturey Fr. ftatura, Latin.]. The height of 
any animal. 
What /tature we attain at feven years we fometimes double, 


moft times come fhort of at one and twenty. Brown. 
A creature who might erect 
His fature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. Ailton. 
Forcign men of mighty ftature came. Dryden. 
Thyfelf but duft, thy fature but a fpan ; 
A moment thy duration, foolifh man! Pri:r. 


We have certain demonftration from Egyptian mummies, 
and Roman urns and rings, and meafures and edifices, and 
many other antiquities, that human /tature has not diminifhed 
for above two thoufand years. Bentley's Sermons. 

STA’ UTABLE. adj. [from /ratute.] According to ftatute. 

I met with one who was three inches above five feet, the 

Atatutable meafure of that club. Addifon’s Guardian. 
STATUTE. n.f. [ ftatut, French; flatutum, Latin.] A law ; 
an edict of the legiflature. 

Not only the common law, but alfo the /atutes and a&ts of 


parliament were {pecially intended for its bencfit. Spenfer. 
Blood hath been fhed, 
Fre human /fatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shake/peare, 


There was a /fatute againft vagabonds; wherein note the 
diflike the parliament had of goaling them as chargeable and 
pefterous. Bacon. 

Know the ffatutes of heaven and laws of eternity, thofe 
immutable rules of juftice. Tillitfon’s Sermons. 

O queen, indulg’d by favour of the gods, 
To build a town, with /atutes to reftrain 
‘The wild inhabitant beneath thy reign. | Dryden's Eneid. 
To Srave. v.a. Inthe plural faves. [from faf] 
1. ‘To break in pieces ; ufed originally of barrels made of fmall 
parts or ftaves. 

If irreverent expreffion, or a thought too wanton are crept 
into my verfes, let them be //av’d or forfeited like contra- 
banded goods. Dryden, 

2. To puh off as with a ftaff. 

How can they efcape the contagion of the writings, whom 
the virulency of the calumnies have not /laved offffrom read- 
ing. Fen. Jolnfon. 

The condition of a fervant faves him off to a diftance ; but 
the gofpel {peaks nothing but allurement, attraclion, and in- 
vitation. Souta's Sermons, 

3. To pour out by breaking the cafk, 

The feared diforders that might enfue thereof have been an 
occafion that divers times all the wine in the city hath been 
Sta ed. Sandys's Travels. 

4. To furnith with rundles or ftaves. 

This was the fhameful end of Aloyfus Grittus, Solyman’s 
deputy in Hungary; who climbing too faft up the evil faved 
ladder of ambition, fuddenly fell, and never rofe more: Knoles: 

To drave. v. n. To fight with ftaves, 
Equal fhame-and envy ftifr’d 

P th’ enemy, that one fhou’d beard 

So many warriours, and fo ftout, 

_ Ashe had done, and fav'd it out. 
To Stave and Tail. v.a. 
and by pulling the tail, 
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Hudibras. 
To part dogs by interpofing a flaff, 


STA 


The conquering foe they foon affail’d, 
Firft Trulla fav’d, and Cerdon tail d. 
Staves. n.. ‘The plural of laf. 
All in ftrange manner arm’d, 
Some ruftick knives, fome /aves in fire warmed. Fairy Qu. 
They tie tcafils up in bundles or /taves. Mortimer’ s Hufband. 
Sra’vesacne. n.f. Larkfpur. A plant. 
To STAY. v. n. [ fiaen, Dutch.] 
1. To continue ina place; to forbear departure. 
Macbeth, we fay upon your leifure. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
If the do bid me pack, I’ll give her thanks, 
As though fhe bid me /fay by her a week. Shake/peare. 
Would ye tarry for them till they were grown? would ye 
flay for them from having hufbands f Ruth i. 13. 
Not after refurrection fhall he fay 
Longer on earth than certain times t’appear. Malton. 
He did ordain that as many might depart as would; but as 
many as would fay fhould have very good meays to live from 
the ftate. Bacon. 
They flocked in fuch multitudes, that they not only flayed 
for their refort, but difcharged divers. Hayward. 
Th’ injur’d fea, which from her wonted place, 
To gain {ome acres, avarice did force, 
If the new banks neglected once decay, 
No longer will from her old channel /fay. Waller. 
Stay, { command you, flay and hear me firft. Dryden. 
Nor muft he /fay at home, becaufe he muft he back again 
by one and twenty. The father cannot fay any longer. Locke. 
Every plant has its atmofpherc, which hath various effects 
on thofe who fay near them. Arbuth-ot on Aliments. 
' Servants fent on meflages flay out longer than the meflage 


Flubibyas, 


requires. Swift. 
2. To continue in a fate. 
The flames augment, and /lay 
At their full height, then languifh to decay. Dryden. 


3. To wait; to attend. 
PI! tell thee my whole device 
When Iam in my coach, which fays for us. S/ake/peare. 
We for his royal prefence only fay 


To end the rites. Dryden. 
I flay for Turnus, whofe devoted head 

Is owing to the living and the dcad ; 

My fon and I expcét it from his hand. Dryden. 


4. To ftop; to ftand ftill. 
When fhe lift pour out her larger fpright, 

She would command the hafty fun to /?ay, 

Or backward turn his courfe. Fairy Queen. 

Perkin Warbcck, finding that when matters onze go down 
the hill, they ay not without a new force, refolved to try 
fome exploit upan England. Bacın, 

Satan \ 
Throws his fteep flight in many an airy wheel, 


Nor /ay’d, till on Niphates’ top he lights. Milton. 
5. To dwell to be long. 
Nor will I fay 
On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day: Dryden. 


I muft fray a little on one aion, which preferred the re- 

lief of others to the confideration of yourfelf. Dryden. 
6. To reft confidently. 

Becaufe ye truft in oppreffion, and /fay thereon, this fhall 
be as a breach ready to fall. la. xxx. 12. 

They call themfelves of the holy city, and /ay themfelves 
upon God. La. x\viii. 2. 

To STAY. ¥v. a. 
1. To ftop; to withold ; to reprefs. 

All that may fay their minds from thinking that true which 
they heartily wifh were falfe, but cannot think it fo without 
fome fcruple, Hooker. 

The Syrens fang to allure them into danger ; but Orpheus 
fang fo well thathe faid them. Raleigh s Hiftory of the Warid. 

He took nothing but a bit of bread to /fay his ftomach. Locke. 

Tg fray thefe fudden gufts of paffion 

That hurry you from reafon, reft affur’d 

The fecret of your love lives with me only. Rewe. 

Stay her ftomach with thefe half hundred plays, till I can 
procure her a romance big enough to fatisfy her great foul with 


adventures. Pope. 
Why ccafe we then the wrath of heaven to /lay ? 
Fe humbled all. Pope. 
2. To delay; to obftru& ; to hinder from progreffion, 
The joyous time will not be flay d 
Unlefs the do him by the forclock take. Spenfer. 
Your thips are faid at Venice. Shakefpeare. 


„Unto the fhore, with tears, with fighs, with moan, 
They him condué ; curfing the bounds that ay 
Their willing fleet, that would have further gone, Daniel. 
I will bring thee where no fhadow fays ~ 
Thy coming, and thy foft embraces. Milton's Paradi e Loft. 
Iwas willing to /fay my reader on an argument that appears 
to mc new. Lecke. 
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3.. To keep from departure. 
If as a prifoner I were here, you might 
Have then infifted ona conqueror’s right, 
And /fay’d me here. Drydin 
4. [Efayer, French.] ` To prop; to fipport ; to hold up. 
On this determination we might flay ourfelves without fur- 
ther procecding herein. Hooker. 
Aarcn and Hur /tayed up his hands, the one on the one fide 
and the other on the other. Exod. xvii. 12. 
Sallows and reeds for vineyards ufeful found, 
To flay thy vines. 
Stay. n.f. [eflaye, French.] 
1. Continuance ina placc; forbearance of departure. 
Determine, 
Or for her fay or going ; the affair cries hafte, Shatefpeare. 
Should judges make a longer fay in a place than ufually they 
do; a day more in a county would be a very good addition. 
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Baen. 
Her long with ardent look his cye purfu’d, 
Delighted ! but defired more her /fay. Milton. 
The ‘Thracian youth invades 
Orpheus returning from th’ Elyfian fhades, 
Embrace the hero, and his /?ay implore. Waller: 


So long a /ay will make 
The jealous king fufpeét we havé been plotting. Denbam. 
What pleafure hop’ft thou in my //ay, 


When I’m conftrain’d and wifh myfelf away ? Dr; den. 
When the wine fparkles, 

Make hafte, and leave thy bufinefs and thy care, 

No mortal int’reft can be worth thy /fay. Dryden, 


2. Stand; ceffation of progreffion. 
Bones, after full growth, continue ata fay; teeth ftand at 
a flay, except their wearing. Bacoor. 
Affairs of ftate feemed rather to fland at a fey, than to ad- 


vance or decline. Hoyward. 
Made of fphere-metal, never to decay, 
Unul his revolution was at /ay. Milton. 


Almighty crowd! thou fhorten’ft all difpute; 
Nor faith nor reafon make thce at a flay, 
Thou leap’ft o’er all. Dryden's Medal. 
3. A ftop; an obftru€tion; a hindrance from progrefs. 
His fell heart thought long that little way, 
Griev’d with cach ftep, tormented with each flay. Fai fax. 
4. Reft:aint; prudence; caution. 
Many juft and temperate provifos, well fhewed and fore- 
tokened the wifdom, /fay and moderation of the king. Bacon. 
With prudent fay he long deferr’d 
The rough contention. 
5. A Axed ftate. 
Who have before, or fhall write after thee, 
Their works though toughly laboured will be 
Like infancy or age to man’s firm /fay, 
Or early and late twilights to mid-day. 
Alas, what fay is there in human ftate ! 
And who can fhun inevitable fate ? 
6. A prop ; a fupport. 
Obcdience of creatures unto the law of nature is the fay 
of the whcle world. Ho:ker. 
What furety of the world, what hope, what /ay, , 


Philips. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


What this was once aking, and now is clay. Shake/pcare. 
My only ftrength, and //a; / forlorn of thee, 
Whither fhall I betake me ?—where fubfift ? Milton. 


Trees ferve as fo many /ays for their vines, which hang 
like garlands from tree to tree. Add‘fan’s Remarks on Ital;. 
. Tackling. [See Stays. ] 
With Jays and cordage laft he rig’d a hip, 


NI 


And roll’d on leavers, launch’d her in the deep., Pope. 
8. [In the plural.] Boddice. 
No ftubborn fays her yielding fhape embrace. Gay. 
g. Steadinefs of conduct. 
Sta’yeED. part. adj. [from ffay.] 
t. Fixed; fettled; ferious; not volatile. 
For her fon, 
In her own hand the crown fhe kept in ftore, 
Vill riper years he taught, and ftronger flay. Fa. Queen. 


Whiatfoever is above thefe proceedeth of fhortnefs of me- 


mory, or of want of a flayed and equal attention. Bacsn. 
He was well flayed, and in his gate . 
Preferv’d a grave majeftick ftate. Hydibras. 


A flayed man and wife are feldom fo indolent as not to find 
confolation in each other. Pope. 
2. Stopped. 
STA'YEDLY. adu. [from flayed.) Compofedly ; gravely; pru- 
dently; foberly; calmly ; judicioufly. 
SLAa'YEDNESS. n. f. [from //ayed. ] 
I. Solidity; weight. P i l 
When fubftantialncfs combineth with delightfulnefs, and 
currantnefs with faycdnefs, how can the language found other 
than molt full of fweetnels. Camelsn’s Remains. 


2. Com- 


STE 


2. Compofure; prudence; gravity ; jucicioufnels. 
Sra‘ver. n. j. [from /ay.] One who {tops holds or fupports. 
May Jove, the guardian of the capitol, 
He, the great ayer of our troops in rout, 
Fulfil your hopes, and animate the cohorts: A Philips. 

Sra'yLace. n. f. [fay and Jace.) A lace with which women 
faften their boddice. 

A fiay'ace from England fhould become a topick for cenfurc 
at vilits. Swift. 

Strays. n. /- Without fingular, 

1. Boddice; a kind of ftit wailtcoat made of whalebone, worn 
by ladies. 

2. Ropes in a fhip to keep the maft from falling aft. All mafts, 
topmatts, and flagftaves have jays, except the fpritfail topmatt : 
the mainmait, foremaft, with the malts. belonging to them, 
have alfo back /ays, which help to keep the mait from pitch- 
ing forward or overboard. ns. 

They were come upon the /ays, when one of the failors 


defcried a galley. Sidney. 
3. Any lupport; any thing that keeps another extended; 
Weavers ftretch your /iays upon. the weft. Dryden. 


SCEA DSZ I/S ize .Saxon.] 
L. Place. Obfolete. 
Fly therefore, fly this fearful ead anon, 
Left thy fool hardize work thy fad confufion. 
‘They nigh approached to the jicad 
Where as thofe maremaids dwelt. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
The term of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong nor fhorten it; 

The foldier may not move from watchful fead, 

Nor leave his ftand until his captain bed. Fairy Queen. 

2. Room ; place which another had or might have. 

If we had fimply taken them clean away, or clfe removed 
them, fo as to place in their ead others, we had done worfe. 

wae Hooker. 

There fell down many flain, and they dwelt in their /reads 
until the captivity. t Chron v. 22. 

Nor do the bold’it attempts bring forth 

Events {till equal to their worth; 

But fometimes fail, and in their Jead 

Fortune and cowardice fucceed. 

Jealoufy then fird his foul, 

And his face kindled like a burning coal ; 

Now cold defpair fucceeding in her fead, 

To livid palenefs turns the glowing red. Driden. 

3..Ufe; help. Zo fland in /leud ; to be ot great ufe ; to help; to 
advantage. 

A.compleat man hath fome parts, whereof the want could 
not deprive him of his eflence ; yct to have them flandeth him 
in fingular fread, in refpedct of f{pecial ufes. Hooker. 

He makes his underitanding the warehoufe of lumber ra- 
ther than a repofitory of truth, which will fand him in fread 
when he has occafion for it. Locke. 

The {mallet aét of charity fhall fand us in great fead. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 


Fairy Queen. 


Butler. 


4. The frame of a bed. 
‘The genial bed, 
Sallow the feet, the borders and the fed. Dryden. 
STEAD, fed, being in the name of a place that is diftant from 
any river, comes from the Saxon yzeo, yeyo, a place; butif 
it be upon a river or harbour, itis to be derived from prade, 
a fhore or ftation for fhips. Gibfon's Camden, 
ToSrnap. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
I, Tohelp; to advantage; to fuppoit; to affift. A word fome- 
what obfolete. 7 
We are neither in fkill, nor ability of power greatly to 
„fead you. Sidney. 
Tt nothing reads us 
_ To chide him from our eves. i Shakefpeare. 
Rich garments, linnens, ftuffs, and neceffaries, 
Which fince have freaded much.  Shakefpeares Tempefl. 


Madam, fo it //ead you I will write. Shake/peare. 
Can you fo /lead me 
i As bring me to the fight of Ifabella. Shakefpeare. 


_ Your friendly aid and counfel much may fiead me. Rowe. 
2. To fill the place of another. Obfolete. 
We fhall advife this wronged maid to /fcad up your ap- 
pointment, and go in your place. Shakefpeare. 
SrEA‘DFAST. adj. [ fread and fa/t.] 
1. Faft in place; firm; fixed. 
Such was this giant’s fall, that feem’d to fhake 
This /ledfa/? globe of carth, as it for fear did quake. F, Du. 
___ Laws ought to be like ftony tables, plain, /readfa/?, and 
immoveable. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 
2. Conftant ; ;efolute. 
I hope her ftubborn heart to bend, 
And that it then more//edfu/? will endure. _ Spenfer. 
A generation that fet not their heart aright, and whole fpirit 
was not /ledfa/? with God. Pfal. \xxviii. 8. 
Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty ; abide /ledfa/? 
_ unto him in the time of his trouble, Ecclus. xxii. 23. 


Him refit yredfaf? in the faith. 1 Pet. v.g. 
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What form of death could him affrighs, 
Who unconcern’d, with /ledfo// fight 
Cou'd view the furges mounting ftcep, 
And monfters rolling in the deep? Dry 2c, 
STEA'nrastLY, adv. [trom /ledfa/:.] Firmly; conftantly. 
God's omnilcience /lead/a/tiy gralps the greatcft and moft 
flippery uncertainties. South's Sermons. 
In gengral, fedfa/ily belizve that whatever God hath r:- 
vealed is infallibly true. Wates Preparstin for Leat. 
SveA‘pFAstNEss. n, f. [from/rcadfu/?. ] 
i. Immutability; fixednets. 
So hard thefc heavenly beauties be enfir’d, 
As things divine, leatt pafons do imprets, 
The more of fteadfa{t minds to be admir’d, 
The more they flayed be on fedfafine/s. 
2. Firmnefs; conftancy ; refolution. 
STEADILY. adv. [from /Peady.] 
1. Without tottering; without thaking. 
Sin has a tendency to bring men under evils, unlefs hin- 
dered by fome accident which no man can //eadily build upen. 
» South's Ser nions. 


Spenjer. 


4. Without variation or irregularity. 
So /feadily does fickle fortune fteer: 
Th’ obedient orb that it fhould never err. 
STEADINESS. 2. f. [from _/keady.] 
1. State of being not tottering nor eafily fhaken. 
2. Firmnefs ; conftancy. 

John got the better of his cholerick temper, and wrought 
himfelf up to a great /feadine/s of mind, to purfue his intereft 
through all impediments. Arbuthnot. 

3. Confiftent unvaried condu&. 

Steadine/s is a point of prudence as well as of courage. L’E/’. 

A friend is ufeful to form an undertaking, and fecure //eaa?- 
nefs of conduct. Collier of Friendfip. 

STEADY. adj. [jtxo1z, Saxon.] 
1, Firm; fixed; not tottering. 
Their feet /feady, their hands diligent, their eyes watchful, 
and their hearts refolute. Sidmy. 
fe fails tween worlds and worlds with /fcady wing. Milt. 
Steer the bounding bark with /leady toil, 
When the ftorm thickens and the billows boil. Pope. 
2. Not wavering; not fickle; not changeable with regard to re- 
fulution or attention. 
Now clear I underftand, 

What oft my /feadie/ thoughts have fearch’d in vain. Milton: 

Ste:dy to my principles, and not difpirited with my af- 
fictions, I have, by the blefling of God, overcome all dif- 
ficulties. Dryden's Æneid. 

A clear fight keeps the underftanding /eady. Locke. 

STEAK 1 f. [ flyck, Mlandick and Erfe, a piece; /cka, Swedifh, 
to boil} A flice of fefh broiled or fried; a collop. 

The furgeon protefted he had cured him very well, and of- 


Blackmores 


fercd to eat the firft fake of him. Tatler. 
Fair ladies who contrive 

To feaft on ale and /2eaks. Swift. 

ToSTEAL. v.a. Preterite J /lo'e, part. pafi /foien. [ycelan, 


Saxon ; /telen, Dutch.] 

r. To take by theft; to take clandeftinely ; to take without right. 
To fteal generally implies fecrecy, ‘to rob, cither fecrecy or vio- 
lence. 

Thou ran’ft a tilt in honour of my love, 
And flol’fè away the ladies hearts of France.  Shake/peare, 
‘There are fome fhrewd contents in yon fame paper, 

That /feal the colour from Baflanio’s cheek ; 

Some dear friend dead. Shakefpeare’s Aderch. of Venicce. 

How fhould we /lea/ filver or gold? Gen. xliv. 8. 

A f{choolboy finding a bird’s neft, fliews it his companion 
and he /eals it. Slake/jeare. 

2. lo withdraw or convey without notice. 

‘The law of England never was properly applied to the Irith, 
hy a purpofed plot of government, but as they could infinuate 
and /teal themfelves under the fame by their humble carriage 
and fubmiffion. Spenfer. 

Let us fhift away, there’s warrant in that theft ` 

Which feals itfelf when there's no mercy left. Shate/peare. 

Variety of objects has a tendency to fea! away the. mind 
from its fteady purfuit of any fubjeét. Wats:, 

3. To gain or effect by priva’e means. 

Young Lorenzo 

Stole her foul with many vows of faith, 

And ne'er a true one. 

Were it not that my fellow fchoolmafter 

Doth watch Bianca’s ftcps fo narrowly, _ 

”Twere good to /leal our marriage. Shake/peare. 

They hate nothing fo much as being alone, for fear fome 
affrighting apprehenfions fhould flen? or force their way in. 


Caiamiy. 


Sha hefpeare. 


ToStTEAL. v.n. 
1. To withdraw privily ; to pafs filently. 
Fixt of mind to avoid further entreaty, and to fv ail com- 
pany, one night the /fole away, i Sidney. 


My 
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My lord of Amiens and myfelf 
Did /ead behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak. Shakefpoare. 
I cannot think it, 

‘That he would //eal away fo guilty like, 

Secing you coming, Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

The moft peaceable way, if you take a thicf, isto let him 
thew whathe is, and feal out of your comparry. Shake/peare. 

At time that lover’s fiights doth itill conceal, 
‘Through Athens’ gate have we devis'd to /feal.  Shak-/o. 
In my conduct {kall your iadies come, 

Froin whom you now muft feal and take no leave. Shak. 

Cthers weary of the lorg journey, lingering behind, wcre 
folen away ; and they which were left, moiled with dirt and 


mire. Anolles. 
A bride i 
Should vanifh from her cloaths into her bed, 
As fouls from bodies //ea/ and are not fpy’d. Donne. 


The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and it is the 
more dangerous, becaufe it cometh withcut any ill.fmell, and 
Jfrealeth on by little and little. Bacon's Natural biflory, 

A foft and folemn breathing found, 

Rofe like a Ream of rich ciftill’d perfumes, 

And /lole upon the air, that even filence 


Was took ere fhe was ware. Milton. 
As wife artifts mix their colours fo, 

That by degrees they from cach other go; 

Black /feals unheeded from the neighb’ring white, 

So on us /lo/e our blefied change. Dryden. 

Ata time when he had no fteward, he /fole away. Swift. 
Now his fierce eyes with fparkling fury glow, 

Now fighs feal out when tears begin to flow. Pope. 


2. To practife theft; to play the thief; to take any thing thievifh- 
ly; to have the habit of thieving. 
Stealing is the taking from another what is his, without his 


know'edge cr allowance. Locke. 

The good humour is to feal at a minute’s reft. Convey, 

the wile it call; /fca!! a fico for the phrale! Shakefpeare. 
STEALER. x. f. [from /feal.] One who fteals; a thief. 

The tranfgrefiion is in the /tealer. Shakefpeare. 


STEA'LINGLY. adv. [from flealing.] — Slily ; by invifible mo- 
tion; by fecret practice. 

‘They were diver.e motions, they did fo frealing’y flip one 
into another, as the latter part was ever in hand before the 
eye could difvern the former was ended. Sidney. 

STEALTH. 2 /. [from /leal.] 
1. The act of ftealing; theft. 

‘The owner proveth the /fea/th to have been committed upon 
him by fuch an outlaw, and to have been found in the poflef- 
fion of the prifoner. Spenfer’s State of drelund. 

The /ealth of mutual entertainment 
With character tvo grofs is written on Juliet. Shate/peare. 
In the fecret dark that none reproves, 
Their preity /fealths {hall work, and fnares flrall fpread. 
Spenfer. 
The gods perfuaded Mercury, 
Their good obferver, to his //culth. 
2. The thing ftolen. 
On his back aheavy load he bare 

Of nightly /ica/ths, and pillage feveral. Fairy C ueen. 

Store of cabbins are but fluttith dens, that breed ficknefs in 
peace, ferving to cover /icalths, and in fight are dangerous to 
tear men with fplinters. Raleigh, 

3. Secret act; clandeftine practice. By /lea’t means fecretly ; 
clandeftinely ; with defire of concealment: but, like /eal, is 
often ufcd in a good fenfe. 

The wifdom of the fame fpirit borrowed from melody that 
pleafure, which mingled with heavenly myfteries, caufcth the 
fmoothnefs and foitnefs of that which toucheth the ear, to 
convey as it were by /fealth the treafure of good things into 
man’s mind, Hooker. 

I feel this youth’s perfe€tions, 

With an invilible and {ubtile /feal/th, 

Tocreep in at mine eyes. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
The monarch blinded with defire of wealth, 

With fleel invades his brother’s life by /lealth 


Chat man’s Iliad, 


pefore the facred altar. Dryden. 
Let humble Allen, with an aukward fame, 
Do goad by /realth, and blufh to find it fame. Pepe. 


STEA Livny. adj. [from /icalt2.] Done clandeftinely ; perform- 
ed by ftealth, 
_, Now wither’d murder with his /ealthy pace, 
| Moves like a ghof. Shake/peare’s Mucl eth, 
STEAM. n.f. [yteme, Saxon.] The fmoke or vapour of any 
thing, moift and hot. 
Sweet odours are, in fuch a company as there is ffcam and 


heat, things of great refrethment, Lacon. 
His offering fuon propitious fire from heaven 
Conlum'd with nimble glance and grateful feam. Ailton, 
While the temple {moak’d with hallow’d earm 
They wath the virgin. Dryd.n. 


SÄTE 
Such the figure of a feat 
Which, were it not for plenty and for /cam, 
Might be refembled to a fick man’s dream: King, 
Some it bears in fteams up into the’air, and this in fuch a 
quantity as to be manifeft to the fmell, efpeciadly the fulphur. 
Woodwerd’s Natural Hiflcry. 
To STEAM. v. n. [peeman, Saxon.] 
1. To {moke or vap: ur with moift heat. 
Scarcely had Phcebus in the gloomy eaft, 
Got harnafied his ficry-footed team, 
Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming ercft 
When the laft deadly finoke aloft did jream. Fairy Queen. 
See, fee, my brother’s ghoft hanzs hovering there, 
O’er his warm blood, that /teams into the air. Dryden, 
O wretched we! Why were we hurry’d down 
This lubrick and adult'rate age ; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
T increafe the /teaming ordures of the ftage? 
Let the crude humours dance 
In heated brafs, /teaming with fire intenfe. Philtps. 
Thefe minerals not only ifue out at thefe larger exits, but 
Jieam forth through the pores of the caith, occafioning ful- 


Dryden. 


phureous and other oftenfive ftenches. Woodward. 
2. To fend up vapcurs. 
Ye mits that rife from /feaming lake. Milton. 


3. To pafs in vapours, 

The diffolved amber plainly fwam like a thin film upon the 
liquour, whence it /feamed away into the air. Boyle. 

STEAN for fone. Spenfer. 

STEATO'MA. n.f. [ceslouc. } 

If the matter in a wen refembles mulk-curés, the tumour is 
called atheroma; iflike honey, meliceris; and if compofed of 
fat, /teatoma. Sharp’s Surgery. 

STEED. # f. [yceoa, Saxon.] A horfe for ftate or war. 

My noble fired I give him, 

With all his trim belonging- 

Imprefies quaint, caparifons and feeds. 
Stout are our men, and warlike are our fteeds. 
She thought herfelf the trembling dame who fled, 

And him the grifly ghoft that fpurr’d th’ infernal /teed. Dryd. 

Who, like our aétive African, infiruéts 
The fiery fieed, and trains him to his hand? Addifen’s Cato. 
See! the bold youth ftrain up the threat’ning feep ; 

Hang o'er their courfers heads with eager {peed, 

And earth rolls back beneath the flying ftecd. 

STEEL. 2. f. [yzal, Saxon; /tacl, Dutch. } 

1, Steel is a kind of iron, refined and purified by the fire with 
other ingredients, which renders it white, and its grain clofer 
and finer than common iron. Steel, of all other metals, is 
that fufceptible of the greateft degree of hardnefs, when well 
tempered ; whence its great ufe in the making of tools and 
inftruments of all kinds. Chambers. 

Steel is made from the pureft and fofteft iron, by keeping it 
red-hot, ftratified with coal-duft and wood-afhes, or other 
fubftances that abound in the phlogifton, for fevcral hours in 
a clofe furnace. It may alfo be made by fufion, and feveral 
other ways; but they are greatly in the wrong who prefer 
{tel to iron for medicinal purpofes. Hills Mat. Medica. 

At her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stuft ’d_ with /tee!-headed darts wherewith fhe quell’d 


Shak. Macbeth, 
Milton. 
Wailer. 


Pope. 


The favage beafts in her vi&torious play. Fairy Queen. 
With mighty bars of long enduring brafs 
The /tzel-bound doors and iron gates he ties. Fairfax. 


A looking-glafs, with the /tee! behind, looketh whiter than 
glafs fimple. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not ready ftrike fire 
with /tcel, much lefs with one another; nor a flint eafily with 
a /teel, if they both be wet; the {parks being then cuenched 
in their eruption. Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 
Both were of fhining ftecl, and wrought fo pure 
As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms endure. Dryden. 
2. It is often ufed metonymically for weapons or armour. 
Brave Macbeth witk his brandifh’d feel 
Which fmok’d with bloody execution, 
Carv’d out his paffage till he had fac’d the flave. Shake/peare. 
rove of oaks, 


; A 
Whofe polifh’d jteel trom far feverely fhines, 


Are not fo dreadful as this beauteous queen. Dryden, 
He fudden as the word, 

In proud Plexippus” bofom plunged the fword ; 

‘Toxeus amaz’d, and with amazement flow, 

Stood doubting; and while doubting thus he ftood, 

Receiv’d the //ec! bath’d in his brother's blood. Dryden, 


3- Chalybeate medicines. per 
After relaxing, fte! firengthens the folids, and is likewife 
an antiacid. Ar buthrct. 
4. It'is ufed proverbially for hardnefs: as heads of flcel. 
To STEEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. “To point or edge with ficel. i 
Add prcot unto mine armour with thy prayers, 
And with thy g AY lance’s point, Sèch. R. JI. 
2. To 
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2. To make hard or firm. Itis ufed, if it be applied to the mind, 
very often ina bad fenfe. : 
© Lies well peelad with weighty arguments, 
Sofervice fhall with /fec’ed fingers toil, 
And labour fhall refrelh itfelf with hope. Shakefpeare’s H. V. 
From his metal wasthis party //eel’d ; 
Which once in him rebated, all the reft 
Turn'd on themfelves, like dulliand heavy lead. 
O God of battles ! flecl myfoldiers hearts, 
Poffefs them not .with fear. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Why will you fight.againft fo fweet a paffion, 
And //eel your heart.to fuch a world of charms? 
Man, foolifh man! 
Scarce know'ft thou how thyfelf began ; 
Yet /ieel’d with ftudy’d boldnefs, thou dar’ft try 
To fend thy doubted reafon’s dazled eye 
Through the myfterious gulph of vaft immenfity. 
Let the /feel’d Turk be deaf to matrons cries, 
See virgins ravifh’d with relentlefs eyes. 
STEER LY. adj. [from flee] 
1. Made of ftcel. 
Thy brother’s blood the:thirfty earth hath drunk, 
Broach’d with the /ee/y point of Clifford’s lance. Shake/p. 
Here (mokes his forge, he bares his finewy arm, 
“And early ftrokes the founding anvil warm ; 
Around his fhop the /eely fparkles few, 
As for the fteed he fhap’d the bending fhoe. Gay. 
2. Hard; firm. 
That fhe would unarm-hernoble heart of that freely refit- 
. ance againft the fweet blows of love. Sidney. 
SreELYARD. n. f. [fiee] and yard.] A kind of balance, in 
which the weight is moved along an iron'rod, and grows hea- 
vier as it is removed farther from the fulorum. 
STEEN, or Stean, n. f. A fictious veffel of clay or ftone. 4infworth. 
STEEP. adj. [yceap, Saxon.]  Rifing or defcending with little 
inclination. 
_ He now had conquer'd Anxur’s feep afcent. Addifon. 
STEEP. z. / Precipice; afcent or defcent approaching to per- 
pendicularity. 
As that Theban monfter that propos’d 
‘Her riddle, and him, who folv’d it not, devour ’d; 
Thatonce found out and‘folv’d, for grief and fpight 
Caft herfelf headlong from the Ifmenian /?eep. 
As high turrets for their airy //eep 
Require foundations, in proportion deep ; 
. And lofty cedars ‘as far upwards fhoot, 
_ Als to the neather heavens they drive the root; 
. So low did her fecure foundation lie, 
She was not humble, but humility. 
Anftruéts the beaft to know his native force, 
To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
To the next headlong /feep of anarchy. Dryden. 
We had on each fide naked rocks and mountains, broken 


Shakefpcare. 


Shake/p. 


Addifon. 


Prior. 


Tickell, 


Milton, 


Dryden. 


intoa thoufand irregular /?eeps and precipices. Addifon. 
Leaning o’er the rails, he mufing ftood, 
And _view’d below the black canal of mud, 
Where common fhores a lulling murmur keep, 
Whofe torrents ruth from Holborn’s fatal feep. Gay: 


To STEEP. v. a. [ ftippen, Dutch.] To foak; to macerate; 
to imbue ; to dip. 
. When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faft, and all his armour /eep, 


_ For very fellnefsloud he ’gan to weep. Spenjer. 
© He, like an adder, lurking in the weeds, 

__ His wandring thought in deep defire does /lecp; 
And his frail eye with {poil of beauty feeds. Fairy Queen. 


= _ A napkin /eeped in the harmlefs blood 
Of fweet young Rutland. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Prefent to her, as fometime M arg’ret 
Did to thy father, /?eep’d in Rutland’s blood, 
A handkerchief; which, fay to her, did drain 


The purple tide from her fweet brother’s body.  Shake/p. 
The conquering wine hath /eep'd our fenfe 
In foft and delicate Lethe. Shake/peare. 


Many dream not to find, neither deferve, 
And yet are /feep’d in favours. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 
Four days will quickly /7eep themfelves in night: 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time. Shakefpeare. 
Moft of the /feepings are cheap things, and the goodnefs of 


the crop is a great matter of gain. acon 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell’d to drink the deep Lethean flood: 
In large forgetful draughts to /?eep the cares 
_ Of their paft labours and their irkfome ycars. Dryden. 


Wheat /feeped in brine twelve hours prevents the fmuttinefs, 
Mortimer’ s Hufbandry. 


STEEPLE. 1. /. [yeeopl, yeýpel, Saxon.] A turret of a church 


= generally furnifhed with bells. A fpire. 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow ! 
_ You catara&s and hurricanoes fpout 
~ Till you have drench’d our fleeples, drown’d the cocks. 
Skake/peare. 


ST E 


What was found in many places, and preached for wheat 
fallen on the ground from the clouds, was but the feed of ivy- 
berries, and though found in /feeples or high places, might be 
conveyed thither or muted by birds. Prown’s Vulgar Errours. 

A raven I faw ycfterday /fecp.e-high, juit over your houfe. 

L’Eftrange. 
They, far from /ieep/es and their facred found, 

In fields their fullen conventicles found. Dryden. 
STEE’PLY. adv. [from ficep.] With precipitous declivity, 
Sree'PNess. 2. f. [from /teep.] Precipitous declivity. 

The craggednefs or /teepne/s of that mountain maketh many 

parts of it inaccefiible. Brerewiod on Language. 

Lord Love! fwam over Trent on horfeback, but could not 
recover the farther fide, by reafon of the /teepue/s of the bank, 
and fo was drowned. Eacon’s Henry VII 

Vineyards, meadows, and cornfields lie on the borders, and 
run up all the fides of the Alps, where the barrennefs of the 
rocks, or the /teepne/s of the afcent will fuffer them. Aadifix. 

STEE Py. adj. [from fteep.] Having a precipitous declivity. 
A poetical word for fèeep. 
Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way, 

Where fprings down from the /teepy craggs do beat. /Votton. 

A prophet fome, and fome a poct cry, 
From /tecpy Othrys’ top to Pylus drove 


His herd; and far his pains enjoy’d his love. Dryden. 
No more, my goats, fhall I behold you climb 
The /teepy cliffs, or crop the fow’ry thyme! Dryden. 


STEER. n. J. [yefpe, yeeon, yriope. Saxon; fier, Dutch.} 
A young bullock. 

They think themfelves half exempted from law and obedi- 
ence ; end having once tafted freedom, do, like a /tezr that 
hath been long out of his yoke, grudge and repine ever after 
to come under rule again. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Lacaon, Neptune’s prieft, 


With folemn pomp then facrific’d a /ieer. Dryden. 
Nor has the /teer, 

At whofe ftrong cheft the deadly tiger hangs, 

E’er plow'd for him. Thomfon. 


To STEER. v.a. [yteopan, yeypan, Sax. fiieren, Dutch.] “Lo 
direst ; to guide in a paffage. 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 
Of ripeft years, and hairs all hoary gray, 
That witha ftaff his feeble fteps did /teer, 
Left his long way his aged limbs fhould tire. Fairy Queen. 
If a pilot cannot fee the pole ftar itcan be no fault in him 
to /tcer his courfe by fuch ftars as do beft appear to him. K.Ch. 
To STEER. v. n. To direct a courfe. 
As when a fhip by fkilful fteerfman wrought, 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fo fteers, and fhifts her fail. Milton. 
In a creature, whofe thoughts are more than the fands, and 
wider than the ocean, fancy and paffion muft nceds run him 
into ftrange courfes, if reafon, which is his only ftar and-com- 
pafs be not that he teers by: Lacke. 
STEERAGE. n. f. [from fteer.] 
1. The act or practice of fteering. 
2. Direction; regulation of a courfe. 
He that hath the /teerage of my courfe, 
Dire& my fuit. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Fulict 
Having got his veflel launched and {et afloat, he committed. 
the /teerage of it to fuch as he thought capable of conducting 
it. Spectator. 
3. That by which any courfe is guided. 
His coftly frame 
Infcrib’d to Phoebus, here he hung on high, 
The /teerage of his wings, and cut the fky. 
4. Regulation, or management of any thing. 
You raife the honour cf the peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the /teerage. 
5. The ftern or hinder part of the fhip. 
STEE'RSMATE. } 7. f. fter and man, or mate.] A pilot; one 
STEE/RSMAN. § whoftcers a fhip. 
What pilot fo expert but needs muft wreck, 
Embark’d with fuch a /ieer /mate at the helm ? Milton. 
In a ftorm, though the veffel be prefled never fo hard, a fkil- 
ful /teer/man will yet bear up againft it. L’Eftrange. 
Through it the joyful /teer/man clears his way, 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


And comes to anchor in his inmoft bay. Drydon, 
STEGANO/GRAPHIST. n.f. [seyavos and yexPw.] He who 
practifes the art of fecret writing. Bailey 


STEGANOGRAPHY. n. f. [seyaves and yexPw.] The art of 
fecret writing by characters or cyphers, intelligible only to the 
perfons who correfpond one with another, s 


: Baiviey. 
pee: TICK. adj. [sepvulixds.] Binding ; rendering co- 
3 Baiiey, 


STE'LE. nf. [ycela, Sax. ftele, Dutch.] A flalk; dle 
STE’LLAR. adj. [from ftella.] ate relating et i 
in partied down 
Their fiellar virtue, on all kinds that grow 
On carth; made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the fun's more pot 


aE 


Milton. 


ent ray. 


Salt 


STE 


Salt diflolved, upon fixation, returns to its affected cubes, and 
regular figures ot minerals, as the hexagonal of chryftal, and 
jiellar figure of the ftone afteria. Glanville. 

STELLATE. adj. [ ftellatusy Latin.] Pointed in the manner of 
a painted ftar. - 

One. making a regulus of antimony, without iron, found 
his regulus- adurned with a more confpicuous ftar than I have 
feen in feveral /teliate regulus’s of antimony andimars. Boyle, 

STELLA TION. n: fi [from ftella.] Emiffion of light as from a 
ftar. 

STELLYFEROUS: adj. [ftella and fero.} Having ftars. Diät. 

STE'LLION. n.f. [fiellio, Latin.} A newt. Ainfworth. 

STE'LLIONATE. n.f. [/lellionat, French; ftellionatus, Latin.) 
A kind of crime which is committed [in law] by a deceitful 
felling. of a thing otherwife than it really is: as, if a man 
fhould fell that for his own eftate which is actually another 
man’s. 

It difcerneth of crimes of /tellionate, and the inchoations 


towards crimes capital, not actually committed. Bacon. 
Stem. n. f. [ftemma, Latin.] 
1. The ftalk; the twig. 
Two lovely berries molded on one ftem, 
So with two feeming bodies, but one heart. Shake/peare. 


After they are firft {bot up thirty foot in length, they fpread 
a very large top, having no bough nor twig in the trunk or 
ae Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Set them aflope a reafonable depth, and then they will put 
forth many roots, and fo carry more fhoots upon a ftem. Bacon. 
This, ere it was in th’ earth, 
God made, and ev’ry herb, before it grew 
On the green ftem. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
The /tem thus threaten’d and the fap in thee, 
Drops all the branches of that noble tree. Waller; 
Farewell, you flow’rs, whofe buds with early care 
I watch'd, and to the chearful fun did rear: 
Who now fhall bind your /tems ? or, when you fall, 


With fountain ftreams your fainting fouls recall? Dryden, 
The low’ring Spring with lavifh rain 
Beats down the flender ftem and bearded grain. Dryden. 


2. Family; race; generation. Pedigrees are drawn in the form 
of a branching tree. 
This is a ftem 
Of that victorious ftock, and let us fear 
His native mightinefs. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
I will afay her worth to celebrate, 
And fo attend ye toward her glittering ftate ; 
Where ye may all, that are of noble /tem, 
Approach. Milton. 
Whofoever will undertake the imperial diadem, muft have 
of his own wherewith to fupport it; which is one of the rea- 
fons that it hath continued thefe two ages and more in that 
Jiem, now fo much fpoken of. Hiwel’s Vocal Foreft. 
Do’ft thou in hounds afpire to deathlefs fame ? 
Learn well their lineage and their ancient /tem. 
3. [Stammen, Swedifh.] The prow or forepart of a fhip. 
Orante’s barque, ev’n in the hero’s view, 
From ftem to ftern, by waves was overborn. Dryden. 
To Stem. v.a. [ ftenma, Mlandick.] To oppofe a current; 
to pafs crofs or forward notwithftanding the ftream. 
They on the trading flood, 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape 
Ply, /temming nightly tow’rd the Pole. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Above the deep they raife their fcaly crefts, 
And ftem the flood with their erected breafts. 
In fhipping fuch as this, the Irifh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide, 
Ere fharp-keel'd boats to ftem the flood did learn, 


Tickell, 


Denham. 


Or fin-like oars did {pread from either fide. Dryden. 
At length Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 

Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age, 

And drove thofe holy Vandals off the ftage. Pope. 


STENCH. n. f. [from yzencan, Saxon.) 
1. A ftink; a bad fmell. 
Death, death; oh amiable and lovely death! 
Thou odoriferous /tench, found rottennefs, 
Arife forth from thy couch of lafting night. Shakef. K. Jobn. 
So bees with fmoke, and doves with noifome /tench, 
Are from their hives, and houfcs, driv’n away. Shake/peare. 
Phyficians by the /tench of feathers cure the rifing of the 
mother. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory, 
The miniftery will be found the falt of the earth, the only 
thing that keeps focieties of men from /tench and corruption. 
South's Sermons. 
The hoary Nar, 
Corrupted with the ftench of fulphur flows, 
And into Tiber’s ftreams th’ infected current throws, Addi/. 
2. l find it ufed once for a good fmell. 
Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 
And clouds of fav’ry french involve the fky. 
To SrencH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Tomake to ftink. 
‘The foulnefs of the ponds only /tencheth the water. Mortim, 


Dryden. 


STE 
2. [For ftaunch, corruptly.] To ftop; to fiinderito flow. 
They had better fkill to let blood than Stench it. K. Chariez, 
Reftringents to /tench and incraflatives to thicken the blond. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
STENO/GRAPHY. n. f. [cevos and yex@w.} Short-hand. ~ 
O the accurft /tenography of ftate! 
The princely eagle fhrunk into a bat. Cleaveignd. 
STENTOROPHO'NICK. adj, [from Stentor, the Homerical herald, 
whofe voice was as loud as that of fifty men, and Quvry a 
voice. ] _Loudly {peaking or founding. A 

Of this Jientorophonick horn of Alexander there is a figure 

preferved in the Vatican. Derham’s P hyfico-Thealogy. 
To STEP. v.n. [pcceppan, Saxon; ftappen, Dutch.) 
1. To move by a fingle change of the place of the foot. 

Whofoever firft after the troubling the water ftepped in, was 
made whole. Je Ve Ae 

One of our nation hath proceeded fo far, that he was able, 
by the help of wings, in a running pace to Step conftantly ten 
yards at a time. Watkins's Math. Mag. 

2. To advance by a fudden progreffion. 
Ventidius Jately 
Bury’d his father, by whofe death he’s /tepp’d 
Into a great eftate. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 
3. To move mentally. 

When a perfon is hearing a fermon, he may give his 
thoughts leave to /tep back fo far as to recollect the feveral 
heads. Watts. 

They are ftepping almoft three thoufand years back into the 
remoteit antiquity, the only true mirrour of that ancient 
world. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

4. To go; to walk. 
I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The old poets ftep in to the affiftance of the medalift. Addi/. 

5. To take a fhort walk. 
See where he comes: fo pleafe you, ftep afide; - 
I'll know his grievance. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 
My brothers, when they faw me wearied out, 

Stepp’d, as they faid, to the next thicket-fide 

To bring me berries. Milten. 

When your mafter wants a fervant who happens to be 
abroad, anfwer, that he had but juft that minute stept out. 

Swifts Directions to Servants. 
6. To walk gravely and flowly. 

Pyrrhus, the moft ancient of all the bafhaws, Stept forth, 
and, appealing unto his mercies, earneftly requefted him to 
fpare his life. Knolles’s Hiflory of tha Turks. 

When you /tepp’d forth, how did the monfter rage, 
In fcorn of your foft looks and tender age! Cowley. 
Home the fwain retreats, 
His flock before him /tepping to the fold. Thomfen’s Summer. 
STEP. n.f. [yczp, Saxon; /tap, Dutch.]} 
1. Progreffion by one removal of the foot. 
Thou found and firm-fet earth, 
Hear not my fteps, which way they walk. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Ling’ring perdition, worfe than any death 
Can be at once, fhall /tep by /iep attend 
You and your ways. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
Who was the firft to explore th’ untrodden path, 
When life was hazarded in every /tep ? Addsfon’s Cato. 
2. One remove in climbing; hold for the foot; a ftair. 

While Solyman lay at Buda, feven bloody heads of bifhops, 

flain in the battle, were all fet in order upon a wooden ftep. 
Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

The breadth of every fingle /tep or ftair fhould be never lefs 

than one foot, nor more than eighteen inches. Wotton. 
Thofe heights where William’s virtue might have ftaid, 

And on the fubject world look’d fafely down, 

By Marlbro’ pafs’d, the props and /teps were made 

Sublimer yet to raife his queen’s renown. Prior. 

It was a faying among the ancients, truth lies in a well; 
and, to carry on this metaphor, we may juftly fay, that logick 
does fupply us with /teps, whereby we may go down to reach 
the water. Watts. 

Lf auannity of fpace pafled or meafured by one removal of the 
oot. 

The gradus, a Roman meafure, may be tranflated a fte), of 
the half of a paflus or pace. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. Afmall length; a fmall fpace. 
T here is but a /tep between me and death. 
5. Walk ; paflage. 
may thy pow’r, propitious ftill to me, 

Condu& my /teps to find the fatal tree 

In this deep foreft. 

6. Progreffion; a&t of advancing. : 

To derive two or three general principles of motion from 
phenomena, and afterwards to tell us how the properties and 
aétions ‘of all corporeal things follow from thofe manifeft 
principles, would be a very great /tp in philofophy, though 
the caufes of thofe principles were not yet difcovered. Neston. 


One 
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Drydens Zin, 
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One injury is beft defended by a fecond, and this by a third: 
by thefe fteps the old mafters of the palace, in France. became 
matters of the kingdom; and by thefe /teps a general, during 
pleafure, might have grown into a general for life,. anda ge- 
neral for life into a kings 4 Swift. 

The querift muft not proceed too fwiftly towards the deter- 
mination of his point, that, he may with more eafe draw the 
learner to thofe principles /tep by /tep, from.whence the final 
conclufion will arife, Watts. 

®. Footltep ; print of the foot. 

_ From hence Aftrea took her flight, and here 

~ The prints of her departing /teps appear. - Dryden’s Virgil. 
8. Gait; manner of walking. 
Sudden from the golden throne 
With a fubmiffive /tep I hafted down ; 
The glowing garland from my hair I took, 
Love in my heart, obedience in my look. 
. Aion; inftance of conduct. 

The reputation of a man depends upon the firft Steps he 
makes in the world. Pope. 
STEP, in compofition, fignifies one who is related only by mar- 

„riage, [Szeop, Saxon, from yzepan, to deprive or make an or- 

phan = for the Saxons not only faid a /tep-mother, but a Step- 
daughter, or ftep-fon; to which it indeed, according to this 
etymology, more properly belongs: but as it is now feldom 
applied but to the mother, it feems to mean, in the mind of 
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_thofe who ufe it, a woman who has /fepped into the vacant 
> place of the true mother. J 

“How fhould their minds chufe but mifdoubt, left this difci- 
“pline, which always you match with divine doétrine as her 


natural and true filter, be found unto all kinds of knowledge 


Prior. 


no 


a ftep-mother, Hooker. 
aa His wanton ftep-dame loved him the more; 
__ But when fhe faw her offered fweets refufe, 

~~ Her love fhe turn’d to hate. Fairy Queen. 


You fhall not find me, daughter, 
„~ After the flander of moft /tep-mothers, 
` Hl-ey’d unto you. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
A father cruel, and a /tep-dame falfe. Shake/peare. 
_. Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and married 
a young woman: his fon came to him, and faid, Sir, what 
~ have I offended, that you have brought a /tep-mother into your 
_houfe? The old man anfwered, Nay, quite the contrary, fon; 
“thou pleafeft me fo well, as I would be glad to have more 
Such, Bacon, 
~ The name of /tep-dame, your practis’d art, 
~ By which you have eftrang’d my father’s heart, 
~*~ All you have done again{t me, or defign, 
Shows your averfion, but begets not mine. Dryd. Aurengz: 
» A ftep-dame too I have, a curfed fhe, 

Who rules my hen-peck’d fire, and orders me. Dryden: 
~ Any body would have guefled mifs to have been bred up 
under the influence of a cruel /tep-dame, and John to be the 
fondling of a tender mother. Arbuthn. Hift. of John Bull. 

STE PPINGSTONE. n. f. [/tep and ftone.] Stone laid to catch 
the foot, and fave it from wet or dirt. 
Like /tepping/ftones to fave a ftride, 
In ftreets where kennels are too wide. Swift, 
STERCORA‘CEOUS. adj. [ ftercoraceus, Latin.] Belonging to 
dung; partaking of the nature of dung. 
~ Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, acquire a heat 
equal to that of a human body; then a putrid /tercoraceous 
: tafte and odour, in tafte refembling putrid flefh, and in {mell 
_human feces. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
STERCoRa‘TION. 2. f. [from ftercora, Latin.} The aét of 
dun zing; the aét of manuring with dung. 
The firft help is fercoration : the fheeps dung is one of the 
beft, and next the dung of kine, and that of horfes. Bacon, 

Stercoration is feafonable. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 
__ The exteriour pulp of the fruit ferves not only for the fecu- 
Tity of the feed, whilft it hangs upon the plant, but, after it is 
fallen upon the earth, for the Jtercoration of the foil, and pro- 

"motion of the growth, though not the firft germination of the 
feminal plant. Ray on the Creation. 
STEREO'GRAPHY. n. f. [speos and yetPw; flereographie, Fr.] 
The art of drawing the forms of folids upon a plane. Harris. 
STEREO’M ETRY. 2./. [sepeos and pet ein; /lercometrie, French.] 
The art of meafuring all forts of folid bodies. Harris. 
STE'RIL. adj. [ flerile, French}, fterilis, Latin] Barren; un- 
fruitful; not productive; wanting fecundity. 
= , Our elders fay, 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe, 

Shake off their /feri/ curfe. Shake/p. Julius Cefar. 
© Thy fea marge fteril, and rocky hard. Shakef. Tempeft. 

~~ In very /teril years corn fown will grow to another kind. 
Ex Bacon's, Natural Hiftory, 
__ To feparate feeds, put them in water : fuch as are corrupted 
cand fteril fwim. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

She is grown fteri! and barren, and her. births of animals 

Te now very inconfiderable. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 
_ When the vegetative ftratum was once wafhed off by rains, 
the hills would have become barren, the {trata below yield- 


ing only mere /tert/e and mineral matter, fuch'asiwastinept fot 

the formation of vegetables. I codward. 
Srervurry. n. fo [ flerilité, French; flerilitas, from  /terilis, 

Latin.] Barrennefs ; want of fecundity; unfruitfulnefs. 

Spain is thin’ fown of people, by reafon of the fterility of 
the foil, and becaufe their natives are cxhaufted by fo many 
employments in fuch vaft territories. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

An eternal fterility muft have poflefled the world, where al! 
things had been faftened everlaftingly with the adamantine 
chains of fpecifick gravity, if the Almighty had not faid, Let 
the earth bring forth grafs, the herb yielding feed, and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit. _ Bentley's Sermons, 

He had more frequent occafion for repetition than any poet; 
yet one cannot afcribe this to any /terility of expreffion, but to 
the genius of his times, which delighted in thefe reiterated 
verfes. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

To Sre’rivize. v. a. [from fteril.] To make barren; to de- 
prive of fecundity, or the power of production. 

May we not as well fuppofe the /terilizing the earth was 
fufpended for fome time, ’till the deluge became the execu- 
tioner of it? Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Go! /terilize the fertile with thy rage. Savage. 
STE‘RLING. adj. [Of this'word many derivations have been 
offered; the moft probable of which is that offered by Cam- 
den, who derives it from the Ea/terlings, who were employed 
as coiners, } 
1. An epithet by which genuine Englifh money is difcriminated. 

The king’s treafure of ftore, that he left at his deathy 

amounted unto eighteen hundred thoufand pounds /terling. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 

Several of them would rather chufe to count out a fum in 

fefterces than in pounds /terling. Addifon, 
2. Genuine; having paft the teft. 

There is not one fingle witty phrafe in this collection, 
which hath not received the ftamp and approbation of one 
hundred years: he may therefore be fecure to find them all 
genuine, /terling, and authentick. Swift's Polite Conver fation. 

STE'RLING. 7. f. [ flerlingum, low Lat. from the adjective. } 
1. Englifh coin; money. 
This vifionary various projects tries, 

And knows that to be rich is to be wife : 

By ufeful obfervation he can tell 

The facred charms that in true /terling dwell; 

How gold makes a patrician of a flave, 

A dwarf an Atlas, a Therfites brave. 

Great name, which in our rolls recorded ftands, 

Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 

Accept this offering to thy bounty due, 

And Roman wealth in Englith fterling view. C. Arbuthnot; 
2. Standard rate. 

STERN. aaj. [ycynn, Saxon.] 

1. Severe of countenance; truculent of afpedt: 
Why look you ftill fo /tern and tragical. Shake/. H. VI. 
I would outftare the /terne/t eyes that look, 

Outbrave the heart moft daring on the earth, 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fhe-bear, 

Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady. Shake). Merchant of Venice. 

It fhall not be amifs here to prefent the /tern but lively coun- 
tenance of this fo famous a man. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 

Gods and men 
Fear’d her /tern frown, and fhe was queen o’ th’ woods. AZi/t. 
2. Severe of manners; harfh; unrelenting ; cruel. 
My fometime general, 
Ive feen thee fterm, and thou haft oft beheld 
Heart-hard’ning fpectacles. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
Women are foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 
Thou ftcrz, obdurate, finty, rough, remorfelefs, Shake/p. 
The common executioner, 

Whofe heart th’ accuftom’d fight of death makes hard, 

Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck, 

But firft hegs pardon: will you /terner be 

Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops ? Shake/peare. 

Did this in Cafar feem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cry’d, Cæfar hath wept; 
Ambition fhould be made of fterner tuf. Shak. Ful. Ca’. 
Then fhall the war, and /tern debate and ftrife 

Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my life; 

And in thy fane the dufty fpoils among, 

High on the burnifh’d roof, my banner thall be hung. Dryd, 

How /tern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We lath the pupil and defraud the ward. Dryden's Perf. 
3. Hard; afflictive. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that frern time, 

Thou fhouldft have faid, Go, porter, turn the key, 

All cruels elfe fubfcrib’d. Shakelp. King Lear. 
STERN. #. f. [yzeop, Saxon. Of the fame original with /teer. } 
1. The hind part of the fhip where the rudder is placed. 

_ Let a barbarous Indian, who had never {een afhip, view the 
feparate and disjointed parts, as the prow and /ierm, the ribs, 
malts, ropes, and fhrouds, he would form but a very lame 
idea of it. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

They 
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They turn their heads to'fea, their /terns to land, Dryd, 
2. Poft ‘of management ; dire&ion. 
The king from Eltam I intend to fend, 
And fit at chicfeft fern of publick weal. 
5. The hirder part of any thing. 
She all at once her beaftly body raifed, 
With doubled forces high above the ground, 
Though wrapping up her wreathed /tern around. Fa. Queen. 
Sre/RNAGE. n.f. [from ftern.] The fteerage or ftern. Not 
ufed. 
Grapple your minds to /ternage of this navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight ftill. Shakefpeare. 
Sre'rynLY. adj. [from /tern.) In a ftern manner; feverely ; 
truculently. 
Sternly he pronounc’d 
The rigid interdiction. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
Yet fure thou art not, nor thy face the fame, 

Nor thy limbs moulded in fo foft a frame; 

Thou look’ft more /ternly, do’ft more itrongly move, 

And more of awe thou bear’ft, and lefs of love. Dryden. 

STE'RNNESS. n.f. [from fterz. ] 
1. Severity of look. 
Of ftature huge, and eke of courage bold, 
That fons of men amaz’d their /ternne/s to behold. Spen/er. 
How would he look to fee his work fo noble 

Wildly bound up! or how 

Should I, in thefe my borrow’d flaunts, behold 

The fternne/s of his prefence! 

2. Severity or harfhnefs of manners. 
I have /ternne/s in my foul enough 

To hear of foldiers work. 

STERNON. n.f. [séevov.] The breaft-bone. 

A foldier was fhot in the breaft through the fternon. Wifeman. 

STERNUTA‘TION. 1. f. [ fternutatio, Latin. ] The act of 
fneczing. 

Sternutation is a convulfive fhaking of the nerves and muf- 
cles, firft occafioned by an irritation of thofe in the noftrils. 

Quincy. 

Concerning fternutation, or fneezing, and the cuftom of 
faluting upon that motion, it is gencrally believed to derive its 
original from a difeafe wherein /ternutation proved mortal, 
and fuch as fneezed died. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

STERNU'TATIVE. adj. [ fternutatif, Fr. from fternuto, Latin. ] 
Having the quality of fneezing. 

STERNU’rAToRY. n. f. [ flernutatoire, Fr. from fternuto, Lat.] 
Medicine that provokes to fneeze. 

Phyficians, in perfons‘near death, ufe /ternutatories, or fuch 
medicines as provoke unto fneezing ; when if the faculty arife, 
and /fternutation en{fueth, they conceive hopes of life. Brown. 

STE/vEN. n.f. [yrepen, Saxon.] A cry, or loud clamour. 
Ne fooner was out, but fwifter than thought, 

Faft by the hide, the wolf Lowder caught; 

And had not Roffy renne to the /teven, 

Lowder had been flain thilke fame even. 

To Stew. v.a. [e/tuver, French; /toven, Dutch.] 
To feeth any thing in 2 flow moift heat. 
Ere I was rifen from the place, that fhow’d 

My duty kneeling, came a reeking poft, 

Stew'd in his hafte, half breathlefs.  Shake/p. King Lear. 

I bruifed my fkin with playing at fword and dagger with a 
mafter of fence, three veneys for a difh of /tew’d prunes. Shak. 

ToSrew. v.n. Tobe feethed in a flow moift heat. 
Stew. n.f. [eftuve, French; ftufa, Italian; eftufa, Spanith. ] 
1. A bagnio ; a hot-houfe. 
As burning Ætna from his boiling /tew 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoke. Fa. Queen. 

The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to ufe any ar- 
mour, and give themfelves to baths and /tews. Abbot. 

2. A brothel; a houfe of proftitution. [This fignification is by 
fome imputed to this, that there were licenfed brothels near 
the ftews or fifhponds in Southwark ; but probably /tew, like 
bagnio, took a bad fignification from bad ufe.] 

There be that hate harlots, and never were at the ftews; that 


Shake/. H. VI, 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden's Clecmenes. 


Spenfer. 


abhor falfhood, and never brake promife. Afcham. 
My bufinefs in this ftate 
Made me a luoker-on here in Vienna, 
Where I have feen corruption boil and bubble, 
"Till it o’er-run the few. Shakefpeare. 


With them there are no ftews, no diflolute houfes, no cur- 
tefans. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
Her, though feven ycars fhe in the /tews had laid, 
Anunncry durft receive and think a maid 
And though in childbirth’s labour fhe did lie, 
Midwives would {wear ’twere but a tympany. 
What mod’rate fop would rake the park or /tews, 
Who among troops of faultlefs nymphs can chufe? Rofcom. 
Making his own houfe a ftews, a bordel, and a fchool of 
lewdnefs, to inftill the rudiments of vice into the unwary 
flexible years of his poor children, South's Sermons. 
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3. [Stowen, Dutch, tofore.] A ftorcpond; a fmall pond where 
fifh are kept for the table. 
STE'WARDS n. ff yetpay, Saxon.] 
1. One who manages the affairs of another. 
‘There fat yclad in red, 
Down to the ground, a comely perfonage, 
That in histhand a white rod managed ; 
He fteward was, hight diet, ripe of age, 
And in demeanour foter, and in council faze. Fa. Queen, 
Whilft I have gold, I'll be his fieward {liil. Shak, Limon. 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as protector, /feward, fubftitute, i 
Or lowly factor for another’s gaiñ. Shakef. Richard MI. 
How is it that I hear this of thee ? Give an account of thy 
ftewardfhip; for thou mayeft be no longer fteward. Lu. xvi. 
When a /teward defrauds his tord, he muft connive at the 
reft of the fervants while they are following the fame prac- 
tice. Swift. 
What can be a greater honour than to be chofen one of the 
ftewards and difpenfers of God’s bounty to mankind? What 
can give a generous fpirit more complacency than to confider, 
-that great numbers owe to him, under God, their fubfiftence, 


and the good conduct of their lives? Swift. 
2. An officer of ftate. 
The duke of Suffolk is the firft, and claims 
To be high /teward. Shakefpeare. 


STEWARDSHIP. n. f: [ from /teward.] The office of a 
fteward. 
The earl of Worcefter : 

Hath broke his ftaff, refign’d his /tewardpip. Shake. R.II. 

Shew us the hand of God 

That hath difmifs’d us from our /tewardpip.  Slakefpeare. 

If they are:not employed to fuch purpofes, we are falfe to 
our truft, and the /teward/hip committed to us, and fhall be 
one day feverely accountable to God for it. Calazy’s Sermons. 

STIBIAL. adj. [from /ibium, Latin.] Antimonial. 
The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, 
and the latter upon an aduft /tr2zal or eruginous fulphur. /7arv. 
Sti‘capos. n. f. [ flicadis, Latin.] An herb. Ainfworth. 
Srick. n.f. [yzicca, Saxon; ftecco, Italian; freck, Dutch.] A 
piece of wood fmall and long. 

Onions as they hang will fhoot forth, and fo will the herb 
orpin, with which in the country they trim their houfes, bind- 
ing it to a lath or /tick fet againft a wall. Bacons Nat. Hijtory. 

Some ftrike from clafhing flints their fiery feed, 
Some gather /ticks the kindled flames to feed. Dryden. 
To STICK. v.a. preterite /twck ; participle paff. fiuck. [ytican, 
Saxon.] To faften on fo as that it may adhere. 
Two troops in fair array one moment fhow’d ; 

The next, a field with fallen bodies ftrow’d : 

The points of fpears are ftuck within the thield, 

The fteeds without their riders fcour the field, 

The knights unhors’d. Dryden. 

Would our ladies, inftead of /ticting on a patch againft 
their country, facrifice their necklaces againft the common 
enemy, what decrees ought not to be made in their fa- 


vour? Addifon. 
Oh for fome pedant reign, 
Some gentle James to blefs the land again ; 
To ftick the do€tor’s chair unto the throne, 
Give law to words, or war with words alone. Pope. 


To Stick. v. n. 
1. To adhere; to unite itfelf by its tenacity or penetrating 
power. 
I will caufe the fith of thy rivers to /tick unto thy fcales. Ez. 
The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of rofes 
not blown, where the dew /ticketh. Bacen. 
Though the fword be put into the fheath, we muft not fuf- 
fer it there to ruft, or /tick fo faft as that we fhall not te able 
to draw it readily, when need requires, Raleigh. 
2. To be infeparable ; to be united with any thing. Generally 
in an ill fenfe. ; 
Now does he feel ; 
His fecret murthers /ticking on his hands. Shakefp. Mactetb. 
He is often ftigmatized with it, as a note of infamy, to /tick 
by him whilft the world lafteth. Sanderjon. 
In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, ’till they 
light upon one that is fure to /iicé. Swi t. 
3- To reft upon the memory paintully. 
The going away of that which had ftaid fo long, doth yet 
Jiick with me. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
4. To ftop; to lofe motion. 
I fhudder at the name! i 
My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue 
Sticks at the found. Smith’s Phadra and Aippolitus. 
g. To refift emiffion. 
" Wherefore could I not pronounce amen ? 
I had moft necd of bleffing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shake/p. Macteth. 
4 6. To 
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6. To be conftant ; to adhere with firmnefs. 

The knave will /tick by thee, I can affure thee that! he will 

not out, hce is true bred. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
The firft contains a /ticking faft to Chrift, when the Chrif- 
tian profeffion is perfecuted ; and the fecond a rifing from fin, 
as he rofe, to a new Chriftian life, and: 
Some /tick to you, and fome to t’other fide. Dryden. 

They could not but conclude; that to be their intereft, and 

being fo convinced, purfueit and ftick to it. Tillotfon. 

The advantage will be on our fide, if we /tick to its eflen- 

tials. l Adatfon's Freeholder. 
». Tobe troublefome by adhering, 

I am fatisfied to trifle away my time, rather than let it /tick 
` by me. ; a iG } Pope's Letters, 
8. To remain; not to be loft. 

___ Proverbial fentences are formed into a verfe, whereby they 
` ftick upon the memory. l Watts, 
c. To dwell upon; not to forfake. 

‘Tf the matter be knotty, the mind muft ftop and buckle to 
„ìt, and /tick upon it with labour and thought, and not leave 
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_ it "till it has maftered the difficulty. Locke. 

__ Every man, befides occafional affections, has beloved ftu- 
~ dies which the mind will more clofely /t:ck to. Locke. 
10. To caufe difficulties or fcruple. 


a This is the difficulty that /ticks with the moft reafonable 
} se tes who, from conlcience, refufe to join with the Revo- 
lution. _ Swift. 

11. To fcruple; to hefitate. 

~~ Tt is a good point of cunning for a man to fhape the anfwer 
= be would have in his own words and propofitions ; for it makes 
~ the other party /tick the lefs. Bacon. 
K i The church of Rome, under pretext of expofition of Scrip- 
e ‘ture, doth not /tick to add and alter. Bacon. 
<a Rather than impute our mifcarriages to our own corruption, 
do not flick to arraign providence itfelf. L’Efirange. 
‘Every one without hefitation fuppofes eternity, and ticks 

„not toafcribe infinity to duration. Locke. 
~ That two bodies cannot be in the fame place is a truth 
_ that no body any more /ricks at, than at this maxim, that it is 
~ impoffible for the fame thing to be, 2nd not to be. Locke. 
L To ftick at nothing for the publick intereft is reprefented as 
N the refined part of the Venetian wifdom. Addifon on Italy. 
"Some tick not to fay, that the parfon and attorney forged a 
a will ar Arbuthnot, 
32. To be ftopped ; to be unable to proceed, 

an If we fhould fail. 
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-But {crew your courage to the /ticking place, 
oa seers ot fail. IF ; Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
< They never doubted the commons; but heard all fiuck in 
the lords | pile, and defired the names of thofe who hindered 
i the agreement between the lords and commons. Clarendon. 
= Hethrew: the trembling weapon pafs’d 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac’d t 
_ On bhis broad fhield, and /ruck within the'laft, Dryden, 
13. To be embarraffed ; to be puzzled. 
Mis dees they /tic#, they are not to be farther puzzled by 
pu fine them upon finding it out themfelves. Locke. 
am ‘They will /tick long at part of a demonftration, for want of 
perceiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to one more 
exercifed, is as vifible as any thing. Locke. 
"Souls a little more capacious can take in the connexion of 
' propofitions ; but if the chain be prolix, here they /tick 
and are confounded. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 
14; To STICK out. To be prominent with deformity. 
is flefh is confumed away that it cannot be feen, and his 
_ bones that were not feen /tick out. Fob xxxiii. 21. 
‘15. {o STICK out. Tobe unemployed. 
Tos TICK. Ua [yzcian, Saxon; fteken, Dutch. ] 
TA To ftab; to pierce with a pointed inftrument. — 
a ane Heruli, when their old kindred fell fick, /iuck them 


= with a dagger. Grew, 
24 To fix upon a pointed body. 
3. To faften by transfixion. 
: n Her dcath ! 
Til ftand betwixt: it firft thall pierce my heart: 
Te „We will be stuck together on his dart. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 


4. To fet with fomething pointed. 
gr A lofty pile they rear; 
_ The fabrick’s front with cyprefs twigs they trew, 


And ftick the fides with boughs of baleful yew. Dryden, 


STICKINESS. n. f. [from fticky.] Adhefive quality; vifcofity ; 


” 


_ glutinoufnefs; tenacity. 

To STICKLE. v. x. [from the practice of prizefighters, who 

_» Placed feconds with ftaves or /ticts to interpofe occafionally.] 
1. To take part with one fide or other. 

» +. Fortune, as fhe's wont, turn’d fickle, 

____And for the foe began to flickle. Hudibras, 

2. To conteft; to altercate; to contend rather with obftinacy 
than vehemence, 

o> 2. Let them go to't, and frickle, 

Whether a conclave, or a pi Creaveland, 
fx 


S; Ta 
Heralds fickle, who got who, 
So many hundred years azo. Rai bras: 
3. To trim; to play faft and loofe; to act a part between op- 
pofites. | : 
When he fees half of the Chriftians killed, and the reft in 
a fair way of being routed, he /tick/es betwixt the remainder of 
God’s hoft and the race of fiends. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 
STIVCKLEBAG. 2%. S. [Properly /rickleback, from /tick, to ptick.] 
The fmalleft of freth-water hh. 
A little fith called a/tick/ebag, without fcales, hath his body 
fenced with feveral prickles. Walton's Angler. 
Sti’ckter. n. f. [from ftickle.] 
1. A fidefman to fencers; a fecond toa duellift; one who ftands 
to judge a combat. k 
Bafilius came to part them, the /zick/er’s authority being un- 
able to perfuade cholerick hearers; and part them he did. Sidn. 
Bafilius, the judge, appointed fticklers and triimpets, 


whom the others fhould obey. Sianc. 
Our former chiefs, like /ticklers of the war, 
Firft fought t inflame the parties, then to poife : 
The quarrel lov'd, but did the caufe abhor ; 
And did not ftrike to hurt, but made a noife. Dryden. 


4. An obftinate contender about any thing. 
Quercetanus, though the grand /tickler for the trta prima, 
has this conceffien of the.irrefolublenefs of. diamonds. Byyle. 
The inferior tribe of common women have, in moft reigns, 
been the profefled /tick/crs for fuch as have ated againft the 
true intereft of the nation. Addtfin’s Freeholder. 
The tory or high church clergy were the greateft /tict/ers 
againft the exorbitant proceedings of king James II. Swift. 
All place themfelves in the lift of the national church, 
though they are great /ticklers for liberty of confcience. Swift. 
Sticky. adj. [from ftick.]  Vifcous; adhefive; glutinous. 
Herbs which laft longeft are thofe of {trong fmell and with 
a fticky ftalk. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
STIFF. adj [yer; Saxon; fiif, Danith ; /tyf, Swedith ; /tifur, 
Ifandick ; fiif, Dutch. ] 
1. Rigid; inflexible; refifting flexure; not flaccid; not limber; 
not eafily flexible; not pliant. 
‘They rifing on fif pinions tower 
The mid ue 2 as = 
The glittering robe 
Hung floating loofe, or /tiff with mazy gold. Thom/fon. 
2. Not foft; not giving way; not fluid; not eafily yielding to 
the touch. 
Still lefs and lefs my boiling fpirits flow ; 
And I grow /tif’ as cooling metals do. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly incorpo- 
rate, and fo grew more /tiff and firm, making but one fub- 
ftance. aim Burnét’s Thery of the Earth. 
3: Strong; not eafily refitted. 
On a fiif gale 
The Theban fwan extends hig wines. 
4. Hardy ; ftubborn; not eafily fubdued. 
How fiif is my vile fenfe, 
That I ftand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows! Better I were diftract! 
5. Obftinate; pertinacious: 
We neither allow unmeet nor purpofe the /tiff defence of 
any unneceflary cuftom heretofore received. . Hooker. 
Yield to others when there is caufe; but it ts a fhame to 


Milton. 


Denham. 


Shake/feare: 


ftand /iiff in a foolifh argument. Taylor. 
A war enfues, the Cretans own their caufe, 
Sift to defend their hofpitable laws. Dryden; 


6. Harih; not written with eafe; conftrained: 
7. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremonies; not difengaged in 
behaviour; ftarched ; affected. 
The French are open, familiar, and talkative ; the Italians 
ftiff, ceremonious, and referved. Addifon on Italy. 
8. In Shake/peare it feems to mean ftrongly maintained, or af- 
ferted with good evidence. 
This is /tiff news. 
To StYFFEN. v.a. [yerpian, Saxon. ] l 
1. To make ftiff; to make inflexible; to make unpliant, 
When the blaft of war blows in our ears; 
Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood, 
Difguife fair nature with hard favour’d rage. Shakef. H.V. 
He /tiffened his neck, and hardened his heart from turning 
unto the Lord. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 12. 


Shake/peare. 


E 
The poor, by them difrobed, naked lie, 4 
Veil’d with no other covering but the fky ; 
Expos'd to /tiff’ning frofts, and drenching fhowers, 
Which thicken’d air from her black bofom pours. Sandys. 
Her eyes grow /tiffen’d, and with fulphur burn, Dryden. 


2. To make obftinate. 
Her ftiff ning grief, 
Who faw her children flaughter’d all at once, 


Was dull to mine. Dryden and Lee, 
To STIFFEN. v. n. 


1. To grow ftiff; to grow rigid ; to become unpliant. 
Aghaft, aftonifh'd, andftruck dumb with fear, 
I ftood; like Ton rofe my tifning hair. 
25 


Dryden. 
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Fix’d in aftonifhment I gaze upon thce, 

Like onc juft blafted by a ftroke from heaven, 

Who pants for breath, and /iffens yet alive; 

In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath. 4ddifon’s Cato. 

2, To grow hard; to be hardened. 
The tender-foil, then /igfening by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding feas. Dryden. 
3. To grow lefs fufceptive of impreffion ; to grow obftinate. 
Some fouls, we fce, 
Grow hard and /tiffen with adverfity. Dryden. 
STIFFHEA‘RTED. adj. [ ftiff and heart.] | Obftinate; ftub- 
born ; contumacious. 
They are impudent children, and /tiffhearted. Ezek. ii. 
Sti’FFLy. adv. [from /tiff,] Rigidly; inflexibly; ftubbornly. 

In matters divine, it is ftill maintained /if7y, that they have 
no ftiffnecked force. Hooker. 

I commended them that ftood fo /tiffy for the Lord. 2 E/dr. 

The Indian fig of itfelf multiplieth from root to root, the 
plenty of the fapand the foftnefs of the ftalk making the bough, 
being overloaden and not /t://ly upheld, to weigh down. Bacon. 

STiFFNECKED. adj. [fuf and neck.] Stubborn; obftinate; 
contumacious. 

An infinite charge to her majefty, to fend over fuch an 
army as fhould tread down all that ftandeth before them on 
foot, and lay on the ground all the /#/fnecked. Spenfer. 

This /tiffnech’d pride, nor art nor force can bend, 
Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defcend. Denham. 
STIFFNESS. n. f. [from ftif.] 
1, Rigidity ; inflexibility; hardnefs; ineptitude to bend. 

The /tiffne/s and drynefs of iron to melt, muft be holpen by 
moiftening or opening it. Bacon. 

The willow bows and recovers, the oak is {tubborn and in- 
flexible ; andthe punifhinent of that /tifnef, is one branch of 
the allegory. L’Eftrange. 

2. Ineptitude to motion. 
The pillars of this frame grow weak, 
My finews flacken, and an icy /tiffne/s 
Benumbs my blood. 
3. Tenfion ; not laxity. 

_ Totry new fhrouds, one mounts into the wind, 

And one below, their eafe or /tiffne/s notes. Dryden. 
4. Obftinacy ; ftubbornnefs; contumacioufnels. 

The vices of old age have the /tiffnefs of it too; and as 
it is the unfitteft time to learn in, fo the unfitnefs of it to un- 
learn will be found much greater. South's Sermons. 

Firmnefs or /tiffne/s of the mind is not from adherence to 
truth, but fubmiffion to prejudice. Locke. 

Thefe hold their opinions with the greateft /tiffi:e/s ; being 
generally the moft fierce and firm in their tenets. Locke. 

5. Unpleafing formality ; conftraint. 

All this religion fat eafily upon him, without any of that 
Stifine/s and cenftraint, any of thofe forbidding appearances 
which difparage the actions of the fincerely pious. Atterbury. 

6. Rigoroufnefs; harfhnefs. 
There fill yourfelf with thofe moft joyous fights ; 
But fpeak no word to her of thefe fad plights, 
Which her too conftant /tiffne/s doth conftrain.  Spenfer. 
7. Manner cf writing, not ealy but harfh and conftrained. 
Rules and critical obfervations improve a good genius, 
where nature leadeth the way, provided he is not too fcrupu- 
lous; for that will introduce a ftifnefs and aftectation, which 
are utterly abhorrent {rom all good writing. Felton. 
To STIFLE. v.a. feftoufer, French. } 
1. To opprefs or kill by clofenefs of air; to fuffocate. 
Where have you been broiling ? 

—Among the croud 1’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Cou'd not be wedg’d in more; I am /fifled 

With the mere ranknefs of their joy. 

Pray’r againft his abfolute decree, 

No more avails than breath again{t the wind; 

Blown /tifting back on him that breathes it forth. Milton. 

That part of the air that we drew out, left the more room 
for the /tifting {teams of the coals to be received intoit. Boyle. 

Stifled with kiffes a {weet death he dies. Dryden. 

At one time they keep their patients fo clofe and warm, as 
almoft to /tife them with care; and all on a fudden, the 
cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

I took my leave, being half /tifed with the clofenefs ‘of the 
room, Swift's Account of Partridge’s Death. 

2. To keep in; to hinder from emiffion. 

.Whilft bodies become coloured by reflecting or tranfmitting 
this or that fort of rays more copioufly than the reft, they ftop 
and /tife in themfelves the rays which they do not reflect or 
trapinit.. «i: Newton's Opticks, 

3- Lo extingnith by hindering communication. 
4. Jo extinguith by artful or gentle means. 

Every reafonable man will pay a tax with chearfulnefs for 


fiifiing a civil war in its birth, Addifin's Freeholder. 
5. Lo fupprefs; tv conceal. 


If't prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 
Truft me, and let me know thy love's fuccefs, 
That I may ever after ftifle mine, Otway's Orphan. 


Denham. 


Shakefpeare. 


s Ti : 


Thefe conclufions have been acknowledged by the difputers 
themifelves, till with labour and ftudy they had jrijied their fir 
convictions. Ogers. 

You excel in the art of ftifling and concealing your refent- 
ment. Swifts 

STIGMA. nfa [ fligma, Latin.] 

1. A brand; a maik witha hot iron. 

2. A mark of infamy. aa > 
STIGMA’TICAL. lad. [from ftigma.] Branded or marked 
STI‘GMATICK. § with fome token of infamy. 


Foul ftigmatick, that’s more than thou.can’ft tell. Shak 
Thou’ rt. like a foul mifhapen ftigmaticks ? 
Mark’d by the deftinies to be avoided. Shakefpeares 

He is deformed, crooked, old and ere, + 
Vicious, ungentle, foolifh, blunt, unkind, re pm 
Stigmatical in making, worfe in mind. Shakelpeare: 


To Sti’GMATize. v.a. [/Aigmatifer, French, from Jiigma.] 
To mark with a brand; to difgrace with a note of re- 
roach. nori 
Men of learning who take to bufinefs, difcharge it with 
greater honefty than men of the world; becaufe the former in 
reading have been ufed to find virtue extolled and. vice fiig- 
matized, while the latter have feen vice triumphant and-virtue 
difcountenanced. Addifon. 
Sour enthuftafts affect to /tigmatize the fineft and moft cle- 
gant authors both ancient and modern, as dangerous to reli- 
gion. Addifon’s Freeholder, 
The privileges of juries fhould be afcertained, and who- 
ever violates them /tigmatized by publick cenfure. Swifts 
STI'LAR. adj, [from /ftile.] Belonging to the ftile of a 
dial. “| 
At fifty one and a half degrees, which is London’s latitude, 
make a mark, and laying a ruler to the center of the plane and 
to this mark, draw a line for the /t:/ar line. Moxon. 
STILE. n. J. [pugele, from yugan, Sax. toclimb.] -= 
1. A fet of fteps to pafs from one enclofure to another. ) 
There comes my mafter and another gentleman from Frog- 
mare over the ftile this way. Shakefpeare. 
If they draw feveral ways, they be ready to hang themfelves 


upon every gate or /tile they come at. L’Eftrange. 
The little ftrutting pile, ie hd 
You fee juft by the church-yard /tile. Swift. 


2. [Stile, Fr.] A pin to caft the fhadow in a fun dia. 
Ereét the /tile perpendicularly over the fubftilar line, fo as 
to make an angle with the dial plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxon’s Mech. Exercife. 
STILETTO. nf. [Italian ; Jilet, Fr.) A {mall dagger, of which 
the blade is not edged but round, witha fharp point. = 
When a fenator fhould be torn in pieces, he hired one, 
who entering into the fenate-houfe, fhould affault him as an 
enemy. to the ftate; and ftabbing him with /tilettoes leave him 
to be torn by others. Hakewiil cn Providence. 
To STILL. v.a. [ytllan, Sax. ftillen, Dutch. ] 
1. To filence; to make filent. 
Is this the fcourge of France? e me 
Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers /ii/l their babes.  Shake/p. 
2. To quiet; to appeafe. . 
In all refrainings of anger, it is the beft remedy to make a 
man’s felf believe, that thc opportunity of revenge is not yet 
come ; but that he forcfees a time for it, and fo. to /ti/l him- 


felf in the mean time, and referve it. Bacon. 
3. To make motionlefs. a. 
He having a full fway over the water, had power to fiz 


and campofe it, as well as to move and difturb it. Voodward. 
The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main, ~ 
Then glafly fmooth lay all the liquid plain, ; 
The winds were huth’d, the billows fcarcely curl'd, 
And a dead filence /ri/l’d the watry world. 
STILL. ag. [ fiil, Dutch. ] 
1. Silent; uttering no noife. It is well obferved by Junius, that 
ft is the found commanding filence. 
We do not act, that often jeft and laugh: 
’Tis old but true, /ti// {wine eat all the draugh. 
Your wife O&tavia, with her modeft eyes, 
And ftill conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, i 
Demuring upon me. Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
The {torm was laid, the winds rctir'd, 
Obedient to thy will; 
The fea that roar’d at thy command, 
At thy command was /ti//. 
2. Quiet; calm. 
Atin when he fpicd 
Thus in /til! waves of decp delight to wade, 
Fiercely approaching to him loudly cry’d. 
From hence my lines and I depart, 
I to my foft /ti/] walks, they to my heart; 
I to the nurle, they to the child of art. Denne. 
Religious pleafure moves gently, and therefore comftantly. 
It does not affect by rapture, but is like the pleafure of health, 
which js /tH#/ and fober. Seuth’s Sermons. 


Pope: 


Shake/p. 


Addifin. 


Fairy Queen. 


Hope 
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Hope quickens all the /ril? parts of life, and keeps thé mind 
* awake in her moft remifs and indolent hours. Addifon: 
` Silius’ Italicus has reprefented it as a very gentle and /ti!? 
river, in the beautiful defcription he has given of it. Addifoni 
How all things liften, while thy mufe complains; 
“Such filence waits on philomcla’s ftrains, 
In fome ftill ev’ning, when the whifp'ring brecze 


Pants onthe Icaves, and dies upon the trees, Pope. 
q Motionlets. : i A 
"3A Gyrecia fit ftill, but with no ftill penfivënefs. Sidney. 


Though the body teally moves, yet not changing perceive- 
“able diftance with other bodies, as faft as the ideas of our minds 
follow in train, the thing feems to ftand still, as we find in 
‘the hands of clocks. Locke. 
That in this ftate of ignorance, we fhort-fighted creatures 
. might not miftake true felicity, we are endowed with a power 
to fufpend any particular delire. This is ftanding /ti// where 
> we are not fufhciently aflured. Locke. 
«o © This ftone, O Syfiphus, ftands fiill; 
_ Ixion reits upon his wheel. 
Stiir. nf. Calm; filence. 
wee Herne the hunter, 
T Sometime a keeper here in W indfor foreft, 
= Doth all the winter time at /ti/l of mid-night, 
oe “Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. 
ry oot oe Shake/peare. 
HS He had never any jealoufy with his father, which might give 
> a of altering court or council upon the change; but all 
~~ things pafs'd in a fiill. ~ Bacon's Henry VII. 
STILL. adv. [yzulle, Saxors] 
I. To this time; till now. 


Pope. 


a 
c 


extreme applaufes of great multitudes have fo rarified the air, 
“that birds fying over have fallen down. Bacon. 
Be Thou, O matron! 

Here dying tothe fhore haft left thy name: 

Cajeta /till the place is call’d from thce, 


-17 The nurfe of great Æneas’ infancy. Drydens Fneid. 


-2 Neverthelefs; notwithftanding. 


"The defire of fame betrays the ambitious man into inde- 
“Veencies that leffen his reputation ; he is /ti// afraid left any of 
his actions fhould be thrown away in private. Addifon. 
3. In an encreafing dezrec. 
As God fometimes addreffes himfclf in this manner to the 
“hearts of men; fo, if the heart will receive fuch motions by a 
ready compliance, they will return more frequently, and /ti// 
_ more and more powerfully. South, 
“The moral perfections of the Deity, the more attentively 
we confider them, the more perfectly frill thall we know them. 
Rees ak Atterbury. 
4. Always; ever ; continually. 
+ Unlefs God from heaven did by vifion /ii// fhew them what 


< todo, they might do nothing. Hooker. 
My brain I'll prove the female to my foul ; 
My foul, the father; and thefe two beget 
A generation of /rill-breeding thoughts. Shake/peare. 


-Whom the difeafe of talking /fil! once poffeffeth, he can ne- 
_ ver hold his peace. Ben. Fohnfon. 
He told them, that if their king were /ti// abfent from them, 
* they would at length crown apes. Davies on Ireland. 
l Chymiifts would be rich, if they could /t// do in great quan- 
“tities, what they have fometimes done in little. Boyle. 
9) Trade begets trade, and people go much where many people 
_are already gone: fo men run fiill to a crowd in the {treets, 
Wihaich orh to fee. Temple. 
“bye he fewer fiill you name, you wound the more, 
Bond is but one; but Harpax is a fcore. 
5. After that. 
: In the primitive church, fuch as by fear being compelled to 
` facrifice to ftrange gods, after repented, and kept /ti// the of- 
_ fice of preaching the gofpel. Whitgifte. 
$. In continuance. 
+ [with my hand at midnight held your head; 
_ And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
~ Still and anon chear’d up the heavy time, 
Saying, what want you? Shake(peare’s King John. 
STILL. n. f. [from difti] A veffel for diftillation; an alem- 
~ bick. , 
Nature’s-confectioner, the bee, 
Whofe fuckets are moift alchimy ; 
The fill of his refining mold, 
= © Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 
In diftilling hot fpirits, if the head of the /#/// be taken off, 
the vapour which afcends out of the fti:? will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the /til/. Newton's Opticks. 
This fragrant {pirit is obtained from all plants in the leaft 
_aromatick, by a cold /ti//, with a heat not exceeding that of 
~ fummer. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Pope. 


eToSrice. v.a. [from di/til.] To diftil; to extract or opc- 


© Fate upon by diitillation. 


Soul 
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ToSrrzu. vin. { ftillo, Latin] To drop; to fal! in drops 
Out of ufe. 
His {ceptre’gainft the ground he threw, 
Andtears /til?d from him which mov'd all the crew. Chapm. 
Short thick fobs, whofe thund’ring volleys float, 
And roul themfelves over her lubri¢ throat 
In panting murmurs, /#ill’d out of her breaft; 
‘That ever-bubbling fpring. ews T Crafhaw. 
STILLA‘TI'rious. adj. { ftillatitias, Latin.) Falling in drops ; 
drawn by a ftill. 
STr'LLATORY. n.f. [from fill or diftil.] 
1. An alembick; a veilelin which diftillation is performed. 
In all /iillateries, the vapour is turned back upon itlelf, by 
the encounter of the fides of the /t://atory: Bacon. 
2. The room in which ftills are placed ; laboratory. 
All offices that require heat, as kitchinss /tillatories, ftoves; 
fhould be meridional. Wotton’s Architecture. 
Thefe are nature’s /tillatories, in whofe caverns the afcend- 
ing vapours are congealed to that univerfal aquavitz, that good 
frefh water. More’s Antidote againft Athei/m. 
pe esi adj. [till and born.} Born lifelefs; dead in the 
irth, 
Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, 
Should be /ril'born ; and that we now pofleft 
The utmoft man of expectation; we are 
A body ftrong enough to equal with the king. Shak. 
Many cafualties were but matter of fenfe, as whether a child 
were abortive or /ti/lborn. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
The pale affiftants on each other ftar’ d, 
With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepar’d : 
The /tillborn founds upon the palate hung, 


And dy’d imperfect on the falt’ring tongue. Dryden. 
I know a trick to make you thrive ; 

O, ’tis a quaint device ! 
Your ftillborn poems fhall revive, 

And fcorn to wrap up fpice. Swift, 


Sti'turcipe. n. fi [ftilicidium, Latin.] A fucceflion of 
drops. 

The /tillicides of water, if there be water enough to follow, 
will draw themfelves into a fmall thread; becaufe they will 
not difcontinue. Bacon's Natural Biftory. 

Stitiici/prous. adj. [from /tillicide.] Falling in drops. 
Cryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in fame places not 
unlike the ftirious or /tii/icidious dependencies of ice. Brown. 
STILLNESS. n. f. [from fiill] 
1. Calm; quiet. ` 
How fweet the moonlight fleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we fit, and let the founds of mufick 

Creep in our ears; foft /tiline/s and the night 

Become the touches of fweet harmony. Shake/peare. 

When black clouds draw down the lab’ring fkies, 

And horrid /tiline/s firft invades the ear; 

And in that filence we the tempeft fear. Dryden. 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of Æneas’ pafling by this 
coaft, has prepared the reader by Cajeta’s funeral and the /tz//- 
nefs of the night. Dryden. 

If a houfe be on fire, thofe at next door may efcape, by the 
Jtillnefs of the weather. Swift. 

2. Silence ; taciturnity. 
The gravity and ftillnefs of your youth 
The world hath noted. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
STIYLLSTAND. n. f- [ftilland ftand.] Abfence of motion, 
The tide fwell’d up unto his height, 
Then makes a ftillftand, running neither way. Shake//eares 
Sti’‘tiy. adv. [from /till.] 
1. Silently; not loudly. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army /tilly founds. Shake/p. Henry N. 
2. Calmly; not tumultuoufly. 
STILTS. n. f. [ ftyltor, Swedihh ; ftelten, Dutch; yeœlcan.] Sup- 
ports on which boys raife themfelves when they walk. 

Some could not be content to walk upon the battlements, 
but they muft put themfelves upon /tilts. Howel’s Eng. Tears. 

The heron and fuch like fowl live of fifhes, walk on long 
fiilts like the people inthe marfhes. More’s Ant. againft Athei/m. 

Men muft not walk upon /tilts. L Eftrange. 

To STIMULATE. v. a. [ ftimulo, Latin.] 

1. To prick. 

2. To prick forward; to excite by fome pungent motive. 

3. [In phyfick.] To excite a quick fenfation, with a deriva- 
tion towards the part. 

Extreme cold ftimulates, producing firft a rigour, and then 
a glowing heat; thofe things which ftimulate in the extreme 
degree excite pain. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Some medicines lubricate, 'and others both lubricate and 
Stimulate. Sharp. 

SrimuLa’Tion, n.f. [ ftimulatio, Latin] Excitement; pun- 
gency. 

Some perfons, from the fecret /timulations of vanity or envys 
defpife a valuable book, and throw contempt upon it by whole- 
fale. Watts’s Improvement of the dnd. 

g 
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To STING. v.a. Preterite, 7 /tung, participle pafive flangs 
and flung. [yzingan, Saxon; ftungen, fore pricked, Iflan- 
dick. 

1. To pierce or wound with a point darted out, as that of wafps 
or fcorpions. 

The fnake, rolled in a flow’ry bank, 
With fhining checker’d flough, doth /ting a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shake/peare. 


That fnakes and vipers /ting and tranfmit their mifchief by ' 


the tail is not eafily to be juftified, the poifon lying about the 
teeth and communicated by the bite. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. To pain acutely. 

i His unkindnefs 

That ftript her from his benediction, turn’d her 

To foreign cafualties, gave her dear right, 

To his doghearted daughters: thefe things /timg him 

So venomoufly, that burning fhame detains him 

From his Cordelia. Shakefpeare. 

No more I wave 

To prove the hero.—Slander /tings the brave. 

STING. n. f. [from the verb. } 

1. A fharp point with which fome animals are armed, and which 
is commonly venomous. 

Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miftaken for their 
fiting. Bacon’s Natural Fiiftory. 

His rapier was a hornet’s /ting, 

It was a very dangerous thing: 

For if he chane’d'to hurt the king, 

It would be long in healing. 

2. Any thing that gives pain. 

The Jews receiving this book originally with fuch /ting in 
it, fhews that the authority was high. Forbes. 

3. The point in the laft verfe. 

It is not the jerk or /ting of an epigram, nor the feeming 
contradi€tion of a poor antithefis. Dryden. 

STI'NGILY. adv. [from /ftingy.] Covetoully. 

Sti'neineEss. 7. f. [from /timgy ] Avarice; covetoufnefs; nig- 
gardlinefs. 

Sri'nciess. odj. [from /ting.] Having no fting. 

He hugs this viper when he thinks it /tingle/s. Decay of Pitty. 

Stynco. n.f. [from the fharpnefs of the tafte.] Old beer. A 
cant word. 

Srincy. aa. [A low cant word. In this word, with its de- 
rivatives, the g is pronounced as in gem.}] Covetous; nig- 
gardly; avaricious. k 

A Jtingy narrow hearted fellow that had a deal of choice 
fruit, had not the heart to touch it till it began to be rotten. 

LP Eftrange. 

He relates it only by parcels, and wont give us the whole, 
which forces me to befpeak his friends to engage him to lay 
afide that /t/ngy humour, and gratify the publick at once. 

Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of ‘Ff. Bull. 

To STINK. v, n. Preterite J ftunk or ftank. [peinian, Saxon; 
ftincken, Dutch.] To emit an offenfive fmell, commonly a 
{mell of putrefaction. 

John, it will be /tinking law for his breath. — Shake/peare. 

When the children of Ammon faw that they /tané before 
David, they fent and hired Syrians. 2 Sam. x. 6. 

What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for a nafty /tink- 
ing goat ? L’Efirange. 

Moft of fmells want names; fweet and /tinking ferve our 
turn for thefe ideas, which is little more than to call them 
pleafing and difpleafing. Locke. 

` Chloris, this coftly way to /tink give o'er, 

Tis throwinz {weet into a common fhore; 

Not all Arabia would fufficient be, 

Thou fmell’ft not of thy fweets, they /tink of thee. Granv. 

STINK. n.f. [from the verb.] Offenfive fmell. 

Thofe ftinks which the noftrils ftraight abhor are not moft 
pernicious, but fuch airs as have fome fimilitude with man’s 
body, and fo betray the fpirits. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

They fhare a fin; and fuch proportions fall, 


Pope. 


Drayton. 


That, like a /tinf, ’tis nothing to them all. Dryden. 
By what criterion do yc eat, d’ye think ? 
If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for /tink. Pope. 


STYNKARD. 2. f. [from /tink.] A mean ftinking paltry fellow. 

STINKER. n.f. [from /tink.] Something intended to offend by 
the fmell. 

The air may be purified by burning of ftinkpots or /tinkers 


in contagious lanes. Harvey, 
STYNKINGLY. adv. [from ftinting.] With a ftink. 
Can'ft thou believe thy living is a life, 
So ftinkingly depending? Shakefpeare. 


STI'NKPOT. n. f. [ftink and pot.] An artificial compofition 
offenfive to the fmell. 
; The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels, efpecially 
in clofe places, by burning of ftinkpots. Harvey. 
To STINT. v.a. [ fiynta, Swed. ftunta, Ifandick.] To bound ; 
to limit; to confine’; to reftrain ; to ftop. 
The reafon hereof is the end which he hath propofed, and 
the tw whereby his wifdom hath ftinted the effets of his 
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power in fuch fort, that it-doth not work: infinitely, but cor 
refpendently unto that end for which it worketh. Hoorer. 
Then hopelefs, heartlefs, ’gan the cunning thief, 
Perfuade us dic, to fiint all further {trife. Lary Queen. 
_ Nature wifely fiints our appetite, 

And craves no more than undifturb'’d delight. Dryden, 

I fhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of the curfe 
upon the earth, or ftint it only to the production of weeds, but 
give it its full (cope in an univerial diminution of the fruitful- 
nefs of the earth. Woodward. 

A fuppofed heathen deity might be fo poor in his attributes, 
fo /tinted in his knowledge, that a Pagan might hope tocon- 
ceal his perjury from his notice. Addifon, 

Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would not fup- 
port double their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one third 
are not extremely fisted in neceflatics. Swift. 

STINT. n J: [from the verb. ] 
J. Limit; bound; reftraint. 

We muft come at the length to fume paufe: for if every 
thing were to be defired for fome other without any ftint, there 
could be no certain end propofed unto our actions, we fhould 
go on we know not whither. Hooker. 

Touching the fiirt or meafurethereof, rites and ceremonies; 
and other external things of the likenaturebsing-hurtful unto 
the church, either in re(pect of their quality, or iniregard of 
their number ; in the former there could be no doubt or dif- 
ficulty what would be done; their deliberation in the latter 
was more difficult. Hooker. 
. The exteriours of mourning, a decent funeral, and black 
habits are the ufual /żints of common hufbands, Dryden, 

2. A proportion ; a quantity affigned. 
Our ftint of woe 
Is common ; every day, a failor’s wife, 
The mafters of fome merchant, andthe merchant 


Have juft our theme of woe, Shake/peare. 
He that gave the hint, 

This letter for to print, l 

Muft alfo pay the ftint. Denham. 


_ How much wine drink you in aday? my ftint in company 
isa pint at noon. Swift. 
STIPEND. n. f. [ fiipendium, Latin.) Wages; fettled pay. 
Allthe earth, 
Her kings and tetrarchs are their tributaries; 7 
People and nations pay them hour'y /tipends. Ben. Fobnfon. 
St. Paul’s zeal was exprefled in preaching without any offer- 
ings or ftipend. Taplor. 
STIPE NDIARY. adj. [f:ipendiarius, Latin.] Receiving falaries ; 
performing any fervice for a ftated price. 
Bis great /tipendiary prelates came with troops of evil fap- 
pointed horfemen not half full. Kaclles’s Hift. of the Turks. 
Place re&ories in the remaining churches, which are. now 
ferved only by /tipenatary curates. Swift. 
STIPE'NDIARY. n.f. [/tipendiaire, Fr. ftipendiarius, Latin.) One 
who performs any fervice for a fettled payment. 
„This whole country is called the kingdom of Tunis; the 
king whereof is a kind of /iipendary unto the Turk. Abbct. 
STI'PTICK. adj. [sualixos. } Having. the power to ftaunch 
STIPTICAL. } blood; aftringent. This by analogy fhould be 
written /Zyptick, 
There is a fowr /tiptick falt diffufed through the earth, which 
pafling a concoétion in plants, becometh milder. Brown, 
From fpirit of falt, carefully dephlegmed'and removed into 
lower glafles, having gently abftraéted the whole, there re- 
mained in the bottom, and the neck of the retort, a great 
quantity of a certain dry and /t/ptical fub{tance, mofltly of a 
yellowifh colour. Boyle. 
In an effufion of blood; having doffils ready dipt in the royal 


Jiiptick, we applied them, Wifeman’s Surgery. 
To STIPULATE. v.n. [ ftipulor, Latin; flipuler, Fr.] "To 
contract; to bargain; to fettle terms. ‘ 


The Romans very much neglected their maritime affairs ; 
for they /tipulated with the Carthaginians to furnith them 
with fhips for tranfport and war. Arbuthnot. 

STIPULA'TION. n. f. [/fipzdation, Fr.from /tipulate ] Bargain; 

We promife obediently to keep all God’s commandments ; 
the hopes given by the gofpel depend on our performance of 
that Stipulation, Rogers's Sermons, 

To STIR. v.a. [yzpian, Saxon ; ftooren, Dutch.) 
1. To move; to remove from its place. 
__ My foot I had never yet in five days been able to ftir but as 
it was lifted. Temple. 
Other fpirits 

Shoot through their tracts, and diftant mufcles fill : 

This fov’reign, by his arbitrary nod, 

Rettrains or fends his minifters abroad, 

Swift and obcdient to his high command 

They ftir a finger, or they lift a hand. 

2. Toagitate; to bring into debate. 

Preferve the right of thy place, but /tir not queftions of ju- 

rifdiGtion, and rather aflume thy rightin filence than voice it 


with claims. Bacon. 
8 One 


Blacémcre. 


S TI 
One judgment in parliament, that cafes of that nature ought 
to be determined according to the common law, is of greater 


weight than many cafes to the contrary, wherein the queftion 
was not flirred: yea, even though it ihould be /irred und the 


_ 


contrary affirmed. - Male. 
» 3. To incite; to inftigate; to animate. 
With him is come the mother queen ; 
An Até /izrrimg him to blood and ftrife. Shalefpears. 


If you fr thefe daughters hearts 
Againit their father, fool me not fo much 
‘Lo bear it tamely. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
‘The foldters love her brother’s memory ; 
And for her fake fome mutiny will /fir. 
4: To STIR up. “To incite; to animate; to inftigate. 
This would feem a dangerous commiffion, and ready to ftir 
up all the Irith in rebellion. Spen,er’s Ireland. 
The greedy thirft of royal crown, 
wis That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 
pi Stirred Porrex up to put his brother down. Spenfer. 
b God flirred him up another adverfary. 1 Kings xi. 23. 
~The words of Judas were very good, and able to /lir them 
` -up to valour. 2 Macca’. xiv. 17. 
Having overcome and thruft him out of his kingdom, he 
i:  flirred up the Chriftians and Numidians againit him. Knolles. 
The vigorous fpirit of Montrofe /irred him up to make 
i fome attempt whether he had any help or no. Clarendon. 
The improving of his own parts and happinefs fir him up 
a ‘tofo notable a defign. More’s Antid. againft Atieifin. 
~ao To fir up vigour inhim, employ him in fome conttant 


Dryden. 


"bodily labour, Locke. 
Thou with rebel infolence did’ft dare 
To own and to proteét that hoary ruffian, 
To ftir the faétious rabble up to arms. Rowe. 


» The ufe of the paffions is to /fir it up, and put it upon action, 

to awake the underftanding and to enforce the will. ddi/on. 

§. To STIR up. To put in action. 

_.» Hell is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming; it /ir- 

reth up the dead for thee. Ija. xiv. 9. 

ee Such mirth the jocund flute or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the loofe unletter’d hinds. 

To Sria. v. n. 

1. To move one’s felf ; to go out of the place ; to change place. 
` No power he had to /fir nor will to rife. Fairy Queen. 
» They had the femblance of great bodies behind on the other 
fide of the hill, the falfhood of which would have been ma- 
_ nifeft as foon as they fhould move from the place where they 

were, and from whence they were therefore not to fir. 
soi bia | Clarendon. 
_-2. To be in motion; not to be ftill; to pafs from inactivity to 
_. motion. 
~~ The great Judge of all knows every different degree of hu- 
ee improvement, from thefe weak Strrings and tendencies 

of the will, which have not yet formed themfelves into regu- 

lar purpofes, to the laft entire confummation of a good habit. 
a Addtfon’s Spectator. 
3. To become the object of notice. 
If they happen to have any fuperiour charaéter, they fancy 

they have a right to talk freely upon every thing that /firs or 


Milton, 


- 


appears. Watts. 
4. To rife in the morning. This is a colloquial and familiar 
on uit. 


_.. If the gentlewoman that attends the general’s wife be /tir- 
a Zing, tell her, there’s one Caffio entreats of her a little favour 
» | of fpeech. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
STIR. n. f. (fur, Runick, a battle; yrwrf, noife, Welth.j 
isle Tumult; buftle. 
+ What halloing and what fir is this to-day ? 
_|  Thefe are my mates, that make their wills their law, 
Have fome unhappy paflenger in chace. Shakefpeare. 
He hath fpun a fair thread, to make all this fir for fuch a 
sa neceffity as no man ever denied. Bp. Bramhall, 
+ Sete Tell, fid the foldier, miferable fir, 
~~ Why all thefe words, this clamour and this fr, 
ia = Why do difputes in wrangling {pend the day ? 
+ ~ Silence is ufually worfe 
-tions ; fince it proceeds fr 
= of confcience, and an ab 
the foul, fo that it fhall 
samake a fiir. 
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Denham. 

than the fierceft and loudeft accufa- 

om a kind of numbnefs or {tupidity 

folute dominion obtained by fin over 

not fo much as dare to complain or 

South’s Sermons, 

i The great /firs of the difputing world are but the conflicts 

of the humours. Glanville. 

After all this tr about them they are good for nothing. Til. 

Confider, after fo much /lir about genus and fpecies, how 

few words we have yet fettled definitions of. Locke. 

2. Commotion ; publick difturbance; tumultuous diforder; fe- 
_ ditious uproar. 

Whenfoever the earl fhall die, all thofe lands are to come 

unto her majefty ; he is like to makea foul /fir there, though 

=- of himfelf of no power, yet through fupportance of fome 

others who lie in the wind. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

He did make thefe Mirs, grieving that the name of Chritt 

Was at all brought into thofe parts, Abbot, 


Being advertifed of fome firs raifed by his unnatural fon’ 
in England, he departed out of Ireland without ftriking a blow. 


Davies 
Raphael, thow hear'ft what Zir on earth; 
Satan from hell ’{cap’d through the darkfome gulf 
Hath rais’d in paradife, and how difturb’d 
This night the human pair. Miltoni 


3- Agitation; conflicting paffion. 
, He did keep , 

The deck, with glove or hat, or handkerchief, 

Still waving, asthe /firs and fits of ’s mind 

Could beft exprefs how flow his foul fail’d on, 

How fwift his fhip. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline: 

Sti’Rious. adj. [from fiiria, Latin.] Refembling icicles, 
Chryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in fome places 
not much unlike the /irious or ftillicidious dependencies of 
ice, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
STIRP. n. f. [flirps, Latin.} Race; family ; generation. Not 
ufed. 

Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the which therë 
yet remain divers great families and /firps. Spenjfer. 

Democracies are lefs fubjcét to fedition than when there 
are /firps of nobles. Bacon. 

All nations of might and fame reforted hither; of whom 
we have fome /firps and little tribes with us at this day. Bacon. 

STURRER, 7. f. [from fiir. } 
1. One who is in motion; one who puts in motion. 
2. A rifer in the morning. 
Come on ; give me your hand, fir; an early flirrer. Shak: 
3. An inciter; an inftigator. 
4. STIRRER wp. An inciter; an inftigator. 

A perpetual fpring, not found elfewhere but in the Indies 
only, by reafon of the fun’s neighbourhood, the life and firre? 
up of nature in a perpetual activity. Raleigh, 

Will it not reflcét on thy charaéter, Nic, to turn barreter 
in thy old days; a /firrer up of quarrels betwixt thy neigh 
bours ? Arbuthnot. 

Srrrrup. 2. f. [yezenap, penap, from yuizan, Saxon, ta 
climb, and pap, a cord.} An iron hoop fufpended by a ftrap, 
in which the horfeman fets his foot when he mounts or rides; 

Neither is his manner of mounting unfeemly, though he 
lack flirrups; for in his getting up, his horfe is ftill going; 
whereby he gaineth way: and therefore the /tirrup was called 
fo in {corn, as it were a ftay to get up, being derived of the 
old Englith word fy; which is to get up, or mount. Spenfer: 

Haft thou not kifs’d my hand, and held my ftirrup ? Shak. 

His horfe hipped with an old mothy faddle, the /firrups of 
no kindred. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew: 

Between the /tirrup and the ground, 

Mercy I afk’d, mercy 1 found. 

At this the knight began to chear up, 

And raifing up himfelf on /irrup, 

Cry’d out Viétoria. Hudibras. 

To STITCH. v. a. [/ticke, Danith; ficken, Dutch. ] 

1. To few, to work on witha needle. 

2. To join; to unite, generally with fome degree of clumfinefs 
or inaccuracy. 

Having /utched together thefe animadverfions touching ar 
chitecture and their ornaments, contemplative fpirits are as 
reftlefs as adtive. Watton. 

3: ToST1TCH up. To mend what was rent. 


It is in your hand as well to /ittch up his life again, as it was 
before to rent it. 


Camden’s Remains; 


Sidney. 
l with a needle and thread /titch’d up the artery and the 
wound, Wifeman’s Surgery, 


To STITCH. v.n. To pra&tife needlework. 
STITCH 2. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A pafs of the needle and thread through any thing. 

2. [From yzician, Saxon.] A fharp lancinating pain. 

If you defire the fpleen, and will laugh yourfelf into /titches, 
follow me; yond gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a very re- 
negado. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

A fimple bloody fputation of the lungs is differenced from a 
pleurify, which is ever painful, and attended with a Sitch, 

Harvey on Confumption. 
3- In Chapman it feems to mean furrows or ridges, and perhaps 
has the fame meaning in the following paflage of Dryden, 
which otherwife I do not underftand. 
Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here and 

there, 

And turn’d up /iitches orderly. Chapman's Iliads, 

A ftitch-fall'n cheek, that hangs helow the jaw, 
Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw, 
For an old grandam ape. 
Sti'rcuery. n. f. [from /iitch.] Needlework, 
Come lay afide your /titchery ; 
me this afternoon. Shakepeare’s Othe'lo. 
STITCHWORT. n. /: Camomile. Ainjworth. 
STI'THY. n.f. [ fredte, Iflandick ; yz, hard, Saxon. ] 
r, Ananvil; the iron body on which the {mith forges his work. 
My imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s fithy. 
25 G 


Dryden. 
In contempt. 
play the idle houfewife with 


Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
To 
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To STIVE. v.a. [Suppofed of the fame original with few. ] 
1. To fluff up clofe. 
You would admire, if you faw them five it in their fhips. 
Sandys's Journey. 
2. To make hot or fultry. 
His chamber was commonly lived with friends or fuitors of 
one kind or other. Witton. 
STOAT. n.f. A {mall ftinking animal. 
Sro'caH. n. f. [Irith; /lochk, Erfe.] Anattendant; a wallet- 
boy; one who runs at a horfeman’s foot; a horfeboy. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which he faith is the life of a peafant; but thenceforth be- 
cometh an horfeboy, or a /focah to fome kern, inuring him{clf 
to his fword, and the gentlemanly trade of ftealing. Spenjer. 

Strocca‘po. n.f. [ /fcccato, from floco, a rapicr, Italian] A 
thruft with the rapier. 

I have heard the Frenchman hath good fkill in his rapicr. 
— You ftand on diftance, your pafles, //occado’s, and | know not 
what. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

STOCK. n.f. [pzoc, Saxon ; _/fock, Dutch; effoc, French.) 
I. The trunk; the body of a plant. 
That furious beaft 

His precious horn, fought of his enemies, 

Strikes in the /fccé, ne thence can be releas’d. Fa. Queen. 

There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will {prout 
again, though the root wax old inthe earth, and the /fock die 
in the ground. Fob xiv. 8. 

2. The trunk into which a graft is inferted. 

The cion over-ruleth the /?sck quite; and the fock is but 

palive only, and giveth aliment but no motion to the graft. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 

On favage /focks inferted, learn to bear ; 

‘The fureft virtues thus from paffions fhoot, 

Wild nature’s vigour working at the root. 

3. Alog; a poft. 
That they kept thy truth fo pure of old, 

When all our fathers worfhipp’d /tocks and ftones, 

Forget not. 

Why all this fury? What's the matter, 

That oaks muft come from Thrace to dance? 

Mutt ftupid /focks be taught to flatter ? 

And is there no fuch wood in France ? 

4. A man provcrbially ftupid. 
What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 

And eke my tongue with proud reftraint to tie, 

That neither I may fpeak nor think at all, 

But like a ftupid /fock in filence die? 

While we admire 
This virtue and this moral difcipline, 
Let’s be no ftoicks, nor no flocks. 
5. The handle of any thing. 
6. A fupport of a fhip while it is building. 
Frefh fupplies of fhips, 

And fuch as fitted fince the fight had been, 

Or new from flocks were fall’n into the road. 

+. [Stocco a rapier, Italian.] A thruft; a ftoccado. 

To fee thee here, to fce thee there; to fee thee pafs thy 
puncto, thy /tock, thy reverfe. Shake/peare. 

8. Something made of linen ; a cravat; a clofe neckcloth. An- 
ciently a ftocken. 

His lackey with a linen ffock on one leg, and a kerfey boot- 
hofe on the other. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

9. A race; a lineage; a family. 
Say what /tock he {prings of.— 

—The noble houfe of Marcius. 

His early virtues to that ancient /tock 

Gave as much honour as from thence he took. 

The like fhall fing 

All prophefy, that of the royal /tock 

Of David, fo I name this king, fhall rife 

A fon, the woman’s feed. 

Thou halt feen one world begin, and end, 

And man, as from a fecond /tock, proceed. 

To no human ftock 

We owe this fierce unkindnefs ; but the rock, 

‘That cloven rock produc’d thee. 

Thy mother was no goddefs, nor thy ftoc 

From Dardanus ; but in fome horrid rock, 

Perfidious wretch, rough Caucafus thee bred. Denham, 

10. Fhe principal; capital ftorc; fund already provided: 
e Prodigal men 

Fecl not their own ftock wafting. Ben. Fobnf. Catiline. 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more in value 
than the importation of foreign; fo the /tock of the kingdom 
fhall yearly increafe; for then the balance of trade muft be 
returned in money or bullion. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

A king, againit a ftorm, muft forefee to a convenient /tock 
of treafure. acon. 

"Vis the place where God promifes and delights to difpenfe 
larger proportions of his favour, that he may fix a mark of 


Pope. 


Wilton. 


Prior. 


Spenfer. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Shakef. Coriolanus. 
Waller. 


Malton. 
Milton. 


Waller. 
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honour on his fan&tuary, and recommend it to the fons of 
men, upon the /tcck of thcir own intercit as well as his own 
glory. South. 
Some honour of your own acquire} 
Add to that /tock, which juftly we beftow, 
Of thofe bleft fhades to whom you all things owe. Dryden, 
Yet was fhe not profufe; but fear’d to waite, 
And wifely manag’d that the /tock might laft ; 
That all might be fupply’d, and fhe not grieve, 
When crouds appear’d, fhe had not to relieve ; 
Which to prevent, fhe ftill increas’d her ftore ; 
Laid up, and {par’d, that fhe might give the more. Drydene 
Beneath one taw becs live, 
And with one common /tock their traffick drive: 
All is the ftate’s, the {tate provides for all. Dryden's Georg. 
If parents die without actually transferring their right 
to another, why does it not return to the common Stok 
of mankind ? Locke. 
When we brought it out it took fuch a quantity of air into 
its lungs, that it {welled almoft twice as big as before ; and it 
was perhaps on this /tock of air that it lived a minute longer 
the fecond time. Addijon on Italy. 
Be ready to give, and glad to diftribute, by fetting apart 
fomething out of thy /tock for the ufe of fome charities. Atterb. 
Of thof ftars, which our imperfect eye 
Has doom’d and fix'd to one eternal fky, 
Each by a native /tock of honour great, 
May dart ftrong influence, and diffufe kind heat. Prior. 
They had law-fuits; but, though they fpent their income, 
they never mortgaged the ftock. Arbuthnot. 
11. Quantity; ftore; body. 
A great benefit fuch a natural hiftory, as may be confided 
in, will prove to the whole /teck of learned mankind. G/anv. 
Nor do thofe ils on fingle bodies prey ; 
But oftner bring the nation to decay, ? 
And {weep the prefent /tock and future hope away. Dryd. 
He propofes to himfelf no {mall /tock of fame in future ages, 
in being the firft who has undertaken this defign. Arbuthnot. 
12. A fund eftablifhed by the government, of which the value 
rifes and falls by artifice or chance. 
An artificial wealth of funds and /tocks was in the hands of 


thofe who had been plundering the publick. Swift. 
Statefman and patriot ply alike the /tocks, 
Peerefs and butler fhare alike the box. Pope. 


To Srock. v.a. [from the noun.] _ 
1. To ftore; to fill fuficiently. 
If a man will commit fuch rules to his memory, and /tock 
his mind with portions of Scripture anfwerable to all the heads 


of duty, his confcience can never be at alofs. South. 
I, who before with fhepherds in the groves, 
Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 
Manur’d the glebe, and /tock’d the fruitful plain. Dryden. 


The world begun to be ftocted with people, and human in- 
duftry drained thofe uninhabitable places. Burnet. 
Springs and rivers are by large fupplies continually /rocked 
with water. Woodward. 
2. To lay in ftore. 
3. To put in the ftocks. See Stocks. 
Call not your ftocks for me: I ferve the king, 

On whofe employment I was fent to you: 

You fhall do {mall refpect, fhew too bold malice 

Againit the grace and perfon of my matter, 

Stocking his meflenger. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. ToStrock up. To extirpate. 
The wild boar not only fpoils her branches, but ftocks up 
her roots. Decay of Piety. 
STo/cKDovE. n.f- Ringdove. 
Stockdoves and turtles tell their am’rous pain, 
And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. Dryden. 
STO'CKFISH. 7. f. [ftockevifch, Dutch.] Dried cod, fo called 
from its hardnefs. 
STOCKGI/LLYFLOWER. 2m. f. [/eucoium, Latin.] A piant. 

The characters are: the flower is compofed, for the moft 
part, of four leaves, which are placed in form of a trofs : out 
of the flower-cup rifes the pointal, which becomes a long flat 
pod, divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, to 
which the valves adhere on both fides, and are furnifhed with 
flat fmooth feeds, which are orbicular, and bordered round 
their edges: to which may be added, the flowers are {pecious, 
and fweet felling. Miiler. 

The ftockgillyfiowers are commonly biennial plants, and 
there are many different fpecies of them, including the various 
forts of wallflowers, of which the common fort grows on the 
walls of ruinous houfes, and is ufed in medicine. The Rave- 
nal wallflower is remarkable for the beauty and fweetnefs of 
its flower. Hill. 

Sro'ckıxc. n. /: The covering of the leg. — 5 

In his firft approach before my lady he will come to her in 
yellow jiackings, and ’tis a colour fhe abhors. Shake/peare. 

By the loyalty of that town he procured fhoes, frockings, 
and moncy for his foldicrs. Clarendon. 

i Unlefs 
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Unlefs we thould expect that nature fhould make jerkins 
and ftockings grow out of the ground, what could fhe do bettcr 
than afford us fo fit materials for cloathing as the wool of 
theep ? More's Antidote againfi Atheisin. 

He fpent half a day to look for his odd /tocking, when he 


had them both upon a icg. | L’Efirange. 

Sec how he rolls his /tockings ! Spectator. 
At am'rous Flavio is the Stocking thrown, 

That very night he longs to lie alone. Pope. 


The families of farmers live in filth and naftinefs, without 
a fhoe or /tocking to their feet. Swift. 
To Stock NG. v.a. [from the noun.] To drefs in ftockings. 
Stocking’d with loads of fat towu-dirt, he goes. Dryden. 
STO'CKJOBBER. 2. f. [ ftack and job.) A low wretch who gets 
money by buying and felling fhares in the funds. 
The ftockjobber thus from ’Change-alley goes down, 
And tips you the freeman a wink ; 
Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town, 
And bere is a guinea to drink. 
STO'CKISH. adj. [from fiock.] Hard; blockifh. 
s : The poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ftones, and floods ; 
Since nought fo /tecéi/>, hard, and full of rage, 
But mufick for the time doth change his nature. — Shake/p. 
Sro'cKLOCK. n: fe [ ftock and /ock.] Lock fixed in wood. 
There are locks for feveral purpofes; as ftreet-door-locks, 
called /tocklocks; chamber-door-locks, called fpring-locks, and 
cupboard-locks. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Srocks. nj. [Commonly without fingular.] Prifon for the 
«legs. 


Swift, 


Fetch forth the ftocks : 
As Ihave life and honour, there fhall he fit till noon. Shak. 
Tom is whipt from tything to tything, /tock-punifh’d, and 
imprifoned. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
[have fat in the /tocks for the puddings he hath ftol’n, other- 
wife he had been executed. Shakefp. Two Gent. of Verona. 
Matrimony is exprefled by a young man ftanding, his legs 
being faft in a pair of /tocks. Peacham. 
The /iocks hinder his legs from obeying the determination of 
his mind, if it would transfer his body to another place. Locke. 
STOCKSTIL. adj. [ ftock and ftill.] Motionlefs as logs. 
Our preachers ftand /focéjtill in the pulpit, and will not fo 
much as move a finger to fet off the belt fermon. Addifon. 
STICK. 2. f) [swios 3 ftoique, Fr.] A philofopher who followed 
the fect of Zeno; holding the neutrality of external things. 
While we admire 
This virtue, and this moral difcipline, 


Let's be no ftoicks, nor no ftocks, I pray. Shakefpeare. 
Sroxe, ftoak, feem to come from the Saxon yzocce, fignifying 
the ftock or body of a tree. Gibfon’ s Camden. 
Store. n.f. [ fiola, Latin. } A long veft. 
Over all a black jtole fhe did throw, 
As one that inly mourned. Fairy Quecn. 


The folemn feaft of Ceres now was near, 


When long white linen /tc/es the matrons wear, Dryden. 
Sroxe. The preterite of /tea/. 
A factor flole a gem away. Pope. 


SroLEN. Participle paffive of /teal. 
Stolen waters are {weet, and bread eaten in fecret is plea- 
4 fant. Prov. ix. 17. 
© STOLKDITY. n.f. [ ftolidus, Lat. ftolidit’, French.] Stupidity 5 
4 = want of fenfe. 
o Thefe are the fools in the text, indocile untractable fools, 
whofe jtalidity can bafe all arguments. _ Bentley. 
STOMACH. n.f. [ eftomach, French ; ftomacthus, Latin. } 
< a, The ventricle in which food is digefted. 
ential ry If you're fick at fea, 
Or ftomach qualm’d at land, adram of tbis 
Will drive away diftemper. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
| This filthy fimile, this beaflly line, 


-~ 


d s 


Quite turns my /tomach. Pope. 
= 2. Appetite; dcfire of food. 

b Tell me, what is't that takes from thee 

> Thy ftomach, pleafure, and thy golden fleep? Shakefpeares 
j 2 Will fortune never come with both hands full, 


But write her fair words {till in fouleft letters? 
3 She either gives a /tomach, and no food, 
nm Such are the poor in health; or elfe a feaft, 
> And takes away the /tomach; fuch the rich, 
‘That have abundance and enjoy it not.  Shake/. Hen. IV. 
As appetite or /tomach to meat is a fign of health in the 
' body, fo is this hunger in the foul a vital quality, an evidence 
of fome life of grace in the heart; whereas decay of appetite, 
and the no manner of /tomach, is a moft defperate progno- 
e iick. Hamm:nd. 
~ 3. Inclination ; liking. 
He which hati no fomach to this fight, 
Let him depart. Shakef. Henry V. 
. The unutual diftance of time made it fubject to every man’s 
_ note, that it was an act againft his ftomach, and put upon him 
by neceffity of ftate. Bacon's Henry VI 
The very trade went againft his /tomach. LEjtrange. 
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4. [Stamachus, Latin. ] Anger; refolùtion. 
Difdain he called was, and did difdain 
To be fo call’d, and who fo did him call: 
Stern was his look, and full of /romach vainy 
His portance terrible, and ftaturc tall. Fairy Queem 
Is't near dinner-time? { would it were, 
That you might kill your fiomach on your meat, 
And not upon your maid. Shak. Two Gent. of Virora 
Initead of trumpet and of drum, 
That makes the warrior’s /tomach come. 
5. Sullennefs ; refentment. 

Some of the chiefeft laity profefled with greater ftomach 
their judgments, that fuch a difcipline was litle better shan 
popifh tyranny difguifed under a new form. Hicker, 

Arius, a fubtile witted and a marvcllous:fair-fpoken man, 
was difcontented that one fhould be placed before him in 
honour, whofe fuperior he thought himfelf in defert, bécaufe 
through envy and /tomach prone unto contradiction. Hocker. 

‘They plainly faw, that when /omach doth {trive with wit, 
the match is not equal. Hooker. 

Whereby the ape in wond’rous /ffomach woxy 
Strongly encouraged by the crafty fox. Hublberd’s Tale. 
That nobles fhould fuch /lomachs bear! 

I myfelf fight not once in forty year. Shakef. Henry VI. 

It ftuck in the camel’s fomach, that bulls fhould be armed 
with horns, and that a creature of his fize fhould be left de- 
fencelefs. L’Eftrange. 

Not courage but /fomach that makes people break rather 
than they will bend. L’Eftrange. 

This fort of crying proceeding from pride, ob{tinacys and 
flomach, the will, where the fault lies, muít be bent, Locke. 

6. Pride; haughtinefs. 
He was a man 
Of an unbounded /tomach, ever ranking 
Himfelf with princes. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
To Sro'macH. v. a. [ ftomachor, Latin. ] To refent; to 
remember with anger and malignity. 
Believe not all; or, if you muft believe, 

Stomach not all. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded him; only 
Saul /tomached him, and therefore hated him. Halls Contempl. 

The lion began to fhew his teeth, and to ffomach the af- 
front. L’Efirange’s Fables. 

To Sto’Macn. v.n. To be angry. 

Let a man, though never fo juftly, oppofe himfelf unto 
thofe that are difordered in their ways, and what one amongft 
them commonly doth not /fomach at fuch contradiction, ftorm 
at reproof, and hate fuch as would reform them? Hooker. 

STO/MACHED. adj. [from ffomach.] Filled with paffions of re- 
fen:ment. 
High /tcmach’d are they both, and full of ire; 

In rage deaf as the fca, hafty as fire. + Shakefpeare. 
Sro/MACHER. ^. f. [from fomach.} An ornamental covering 
worn by women on the breaft. 

Golden quoifs and _/fomochers, 

For my lads to give their dears. 


But'er. 


Shake[/p. Winter’s Tale. 


Inftead of a fomacher, a girding of fackcloth. Jf. iii. 24. 
Thou marry’ft every year 

The lyrick lark and the grave whifpering dove, 

The fparrow that neglects his life for love, 

The houfhold bird with the red fomacher. Donne. 


STO'MACHFUL. adj. [ ftomachofus, Latin; ftomach and full.) 
Sullen; ftubborn ; perverfe. 

A fiomachful boy put to {chool, the whole world could not 
bring to pronounce the firft letter. L'Eftrange. 

Obftinate or /fomachful crying fhould not be permitted, be- 
caufe it is another way of encouraging thofe paffions which 
’tis our bufinefs to fubdue. Locke. 

Sro’macHFuxness. 2. f. [from flomachful.]  Stubbornneis ; 
fullennefs ; obftinacy. 

SToma‘CHICAL. } adj. [ ffomachique, Fr.] Relating to the fto- 

Sroma/cuick. $ mach; pertaining to the ftomach. 

An hypochondriack confumption is an extenuation, occa- 
fioned by an infarction and obftruction of the /fomaciick vef- 
fels through melancholy humours. Harvey. 

By a catarrh the ftomachical ferment is vitiated. Flyer. 

Stoma'cuick. n. f. [from /iomach.] A medicine for the ftomach. 
Sro/MacHous. adj. [from /lomach.] Stout; angry ; fullen; 
obftinate. Obfolcie. 
That ftranger knight in prefence came, 
And goodly falved them ; but nought again 
Him anfwered, as courtefy became; 
But with ftern looks, and /rorachous difdains 
Gave figns of grudge and difcontentment vain. Fa. Queens 
Sronp. n. f. [for /tand.] 
1. Poft; ftation. 
On uy other fide, th’ afieged caftle’s ward 
Their ftedfaft fonds did mightily maintain. 
2. Stop; indifpofition to proceed. 

There be not fronds nor reftivenefs in a man’s nature; but 
the wheels of his mind keep way with the wheels of his 
fortune. Bacon's Ejjaysa 

STONE. 


Fairy Queen. 


STO 


STONE. n. f. [ flains, Gothick; ytan, Saxon; /feen, Dutch.) 
I. Stones are bodies infipid, hard, not duĉtile or malleable, nor 
foluble in water, Woodward's Meth, Foff. 
We underftand by the term /fones fofile bodies, folid, not 
ductile under the hammer, fixed in the fire, not eafily melted 
in it, and not to be diflolved by water. Svones are arranged 
under two diftin& feries, the fofter and the harder. Of the 
fofter Stones there are three general diftin@tions. 1. The fo- 
liaceous or flaky, as talk. 2. The fibrofe, as the afbeftus. 
3- The granulated, as the gypfum. Of the harder ftones there 
are alfo three general diftinctions. r. The opake ftones, as 
limeftone. 2. The femi-pellucid, as agate. 3. The pellu- 
cid, as cryftal and the gems. Hill's Mat. Med. 
Should I go to church, and fee the holy edifice of Jime, 
And not bethink me ftrait of dang’rous rocks! Shakefpeare. 
The Englifh ufed the fones to reinforce the pier. Hayward. 
2. Piece of ftone cut for building. 
He fhall bring forth the head fone with fhoutings. Zech. iv. 
3. Gem; precious ftone. 
I thought I faw 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineftimable fones, unvalu’d jewels. Shake/p, Rich. II. 
4. Any thing made of ftone. 
Lend me a looking-glafs; 
Tf that her breath will miit or ftain the fone, 
Why then fhe lives. Shakefpeare. 
5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder; the difeafe 
arifing from a calculus. 
A fpecifick remedy for preventing of the /fone I take to be 
the conftant ufe of alehoof-ale. Temple. 
A gentleman fuppofed his difficulty in urining proceeded 
from the /fone. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
6. The cafe which in fome fruits contains the feed. 
To make fruits without core or /fone is a curiofity. Bacon. 
7. Tefticle. 
8. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 
Does Wood think that we will fell him a Stone of wool for 


his counters ? Swift. 
9. STONE is ufed by way of exaggeration. 
What need you be fo boiftrous rough? 
I will not ftruggle, I will ftand /fone ftill. Shakefp. K. John. 
And there lies Whacum by my fide, 
Stone dead, and in his own blood dy’d. Hudibras, 


The fellow held his breath, and lay fone ftill, as if he was 
dead. L’ Eftrange. 

She had got a trick of holding her breath, and lying at her 
length for /tone dead. L’Eftrange. 

The cottages having taken a country-dance together, had 
been all out, and ftood fone {till with amazement. Pope. 

30. To leave no STONE unturned. To do every thing that can 
be done for the production or promotion of any effect. 
Women, that /eft no flone unturn’d 
In which the caufe might be concern’d, 
Brought in their children’s fpoons and whiftles, 


To purchafe words, carbines, and piftols. Hudibras. 
He crimes invented, left unturn’d no fione 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dryden. 


STONE. adj. Made of ftone. 
Prefent her at the leet, 
Becaufe fhe bought /fone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. Shake/p. 
To Stone. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To pelt or beat or kill with ftones. 
Thefe people be almoft ready to fone me. Ex. xvii. 4. 
Crucifixion was a punifhment unknown to the Jewith laws, 
among whom the /foning to dcath was the punifhment for 
blafphemy. Stephens’s Sermons. 
2. To harden. 
Oh perjur’d woman! thou do’ft fone my heart; 
And mak it me call what I intend todo, 


A murder, which I thought a facrifice.  Shake/p. Othello. 
STO'NEBREAK. #. f. An herb. Ainfworth, 
STO/'NECHATTER, n.f. A bird. Ainjworth, 


STO’NECROP. 7. /: A fort of tree. 
Stonecrop tree is a beautiful tree, but not common. Mortim. 
STO'NECUTTER. n.f. [from /fone and cutter.) One whofe trade 
is to hew ftones. 
A ftonecutter’s man had the veficulz of his lungs fo ftuffed 


with duft, that, in cutting, the knife went as if through a heap 
of fand. Derham's Phyfico-Theology, 


My profecutor provided me a monument at the Jtonecutter’s, 


and would have ereéted it in the parifh-church. Swift. 
STO'NEFERN, mf. A plant. Ainfworth. 
STO’NFFLy, nf. An infec, Ainfworth, 


STO/NEFRUIT, 
feed is covered 
We gatherec 


n f. [Jone and fruit.) Fruit of which the 
with a hard fhell enveloped in the pulp. 
i Ì ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon one tree, 
from which we expe&t fome other forts of flonefruit. Boyle. 
STO'NFHAWK. n.f. A kind of hawk. Ainfworth. 
Srowedorse. x. f. [ filone and horfe.| A horfe not caftrated. 
Where there is moft arable land, flonehorfes or geldings are 
more neceilary. Martimer’s Hufbandry. 
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STO'NEPIT. x. f. [ fone and pit.) A quarry; a pitwliere 
{tones are dug. 
_ There’s one found in a Jonepit. Woodward. 
STo eee n fi {from fone and pitch] Hard infpiffated 
pitch, 


The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as hard as fone- 


pitch. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory. 
STO'NEPLOVER, #. f. A bird. Ainfworth. 
STO/'NESMICKLe. 7 f. A bird. Ainfworth. 


STONEWORK. n. f. [ fone and work.] Building of ftone. 
They make two walls with flat ftones, and fill the fpace 
with earth, and fo they continue the ftonework. Mortimer. 
Berge oye Se nf. [from /fony.] The quality of having many 
ones. 
The name Hexton owes its Original to the /tainefs of the 
place. Hearne. 
Small gravel or Aoninefs is found therein, Mortimer. 
Sto’ny adj. [from /tone.] 
1. Made of ftone. 
Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs, 
Can be retentive to the ftrength of {pirit. Shak. Ful. Caf. 
With love’s light wings did I o’erperch thefe walls ; 
For /tony limits cannot hold love out. Shak. Rum. and Ful. 
Nor flept the winds , 
Within their /tony caves, but rufh’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and felt 
On the vext wildernefs, whofe talleft pines, 
Though rooted deep as high and fturdieft oaks, 
Bow’d their ftiff necks, loaden with ftormy blafts, ‘ 
Or torn up fheer. Milton’s Paradife Regain d. 
Here the marfhy grounds approach your fields, 
And there the foil a /tony harveft yields. Dryden's Virgil, 
As in fpires he ftood, he turn’d to ftone; 
The ftony fnake retain’d the figure {till his own. 


Dryden. 
They fuppofe thefe 


bodies to be only water petrified, or 


converted into thefe {parry or /tony icicles. Woodward. 
2. Abounding with ftones. 
From the /tony Mznalus 
Bring your flocks, and live with us. Milton, 


3. Petrifick. 
Now let the ftony dart of fenfelefs cold 
Pierce to my heart, and pafs through every fide. F, Queen. 
4. Hard; inflexible; unrelenting. 

The /tony hardnefs of too many patrons hearts, not touched 

with any feeling in this cafe. Hocker. 
Thou art come to anfwer 

A ftony adverfary, an inhuman wretch 

Uncapable of pity. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 

Eight yards of uneven ground is threefcore and ten miles 
a-foot with me, and the /tony hearted villains know it. Shake/. 

At this fight 
My heart is turn’d to ftone; and while ’tis mine, 
It thall be ftony. Shakef. Henry VI. 
I will clear their fenfes dark, 
What may fuffice, and foften Stony hearts s 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Mi't, Par. Loft. 
Indiff’rence, clad in wifdom’s guife, 
All fortitude of mind fupplies ; 
For how can /iony bowels melt, 


In thofe who never pity felt ? Swift. 
Stoop, The preterite of To /tand. 
Adam, at the news, 
Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forrow food. Milton. 


STOOL. 2. f. [ ftols, Gothick; yzol, Saxon; /toel, Dutch. } 
I. A feat without a back, fo diftinguifhed from a chair. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, with a back 
belonging to it, then a /tco/ is a feat for a fingle perfon with- 
out a back, Watts’s Logick. 

Thou fearful fool, 
Why takeft not of the fame fruit of gold? 
Ne fitteft down on that fame filver /tool, 
To reft thy weary perfon in the fhadow cold? Fa. Queen. 
Now which were wife, and which were fools? 
Poor Alma fits between two Stools : 


The more fhe reads, the more perplext. Prior. 


2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. 


There be medicines that move ft/s, and not urine; fome 
other urine, and not Stools: thofe that purge by ftool, are fuch 
as enter not at all, or little, into the mefentery veins; but 
either at the firit are not digeftible by the ftomach, and there- 
fore move immediately downwards to the guts; or elfe are af- 
terwards rejected by the mefentery veins, and fo turn likewife 
downwards to the guts. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The periftaltick motion, or repeated changes of contraction 
and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, elfe one would have a 
continual needing of going to /tool. Arbuthnot ox Aliments. 


3: STOOL of Repentance, or cutty flool, in the kirks of Scotland, is 


fomewhat analogous to the pillory. Itis elevated above the con- 
gregation. In fome places there may bea feat in it; but it ts ge- 
nerally without, and the perfon ftands therein who has been guil- 
ty of fornication, for three Sundays in the forenoon; and after 

fermon 
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fermon is called upon by name and furname, the beadle or kirk- 
officer bringing the offender, if refractory, forwards to his poft; 
and then the preacher proceeds to admonition. Here too are 
fet to publick view adulterers; only thefe are habited in a coarfe 
canvas, analogous to a hairy or monaftick veft, with a hood 
to it, which they call the fack or fackcloth, and that every 
Sunday throughout a year, or longer. 
Unequal and unreafonable judgment of things brings many 
a great man to the /tool of repentance, L Efirange. 
Sro'oLsarL. n». f. (fool and ball] A play where balls are 
driven from ftool to ftool. 
While Betty dances on the green, 
And Sufan is at /oo/ball feen. 
To STOOP. v. n. [ytupian, Saxon ; fuypen, Dutch.] 
1. To bend down; to bend forward. 
Like unto the boughs of this tree he bended downward, 
and _/losped toward the earth. Raleigh, 
2. To lean forward ftanding or walking. 
When Pelopidas and Ifmenias were fent to Artaxerxes, 
Pelopidas did nothing unworthy ; but Ifmenias let fall his ring 
to the ground, and, /?,oping for that, was thought to make his 


Prior. 


adoration. Stillingfleet. 
He /tooping open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib. Milton, 


3. To yield; to bend; to fubmit. 
I am the fon of Henry the fifth, 
Who made the dauphin and the French to /foop. Shake/p. 
Mighty in her fhips ftood Carthage long, 
And {wept the riches of the world from far ; 
Yet /toop’d to Rome, lefs wealthy, but more ftrong. Dryd. 
4. To defcend from rank or dignity. 

He that condefcended fo far, and ffooped fo low, to invite 
and to bring us to heaven, will not refufe us a gracious recep- 
tion there. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Where men of great wealth /toop to hufbandry, it multi- 
plieth riches exceedingly. Bacon. 

5. To yield; to be inferiour. 
Death his death-wound fhall then receive, 


And ftoop inglorious. Milton. 
Thefe are arts, my prince, 
In which your Zama does not Joop to Rome. Addi fon. 


6. To fink from refolution or fuperiority; to condefcend. 

They, whofe authority is required unto the fatisfying of 
your demand, do think it both dangerous to admit fuch con- 
courfe of divided minds, and unmeet that their laws, which, 
being once folemnly eftablifhed, are to exaét obedience of all 
men and to conftrain thereunto, fhould fo far /foop as to hold 
themfelves in fufpence from taking any efe& upon you, ’till 
{fome difputer can perfuade vou to be obedient. Hooker. 

7. To come down on prey as a falcon. 
The bird of Jove /foop’d from his airy tour, 

Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove, 

8. To alight from the wing. 
Satan ready now 

To ftoop with wearied wings and willing feet, 

On the bare outfide of this world. 

Twelve fwans behold in beauteous order move, 
And /foop with clofing pinions from above. 
g- To fink to a lower place. 
Cow’ring low 

With blandifhment, each bird /toop’d on his wing. Milton. 
Sroopr. x. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A& of ftooping; inclination downward. 
2. Defcent from dignity or fuperiority. 

Can any loyal fubject fee 
With patience fuch a oop from fovereienty ? 


Milton, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


An ocean pour’d upon a narrow brook ? Dryden. 
3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 
Now will I wander through the air, 
Mount, make a /foop at ev’ry fair. Waller. 


An eagle made a /foop at him in the middle of his exalta- 

tion, and carried him away. L’Eftrange. 
4. [Stoppa, Saxon; ffoope, Dutch.] A veffel of liquor. 

Come, lieutenant, I have a /foop of wine; and here with- 

out are a brace of gallants, that would fain have a meafure to 

the health of Othello. Shakefp. Othello. 

There’s nothing more in me, fir, but may be {queez’d out 


without racking, only a /foop or two of wine, Dee 
A caldron of fat beef, and /fop of ale, 
On the huzzaing mob fhall more prevail, 
Than if you give them, with the niceft art, 
Ragoufts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. p 


STO orinGLY. adv. [from/lsoping.] With inclinationdownwards. 
Nani was noted to tread foftly, to walk /fosping/y, and raife 
himfelf from benches with laborious gefture. Wotton. 
To STOP. v.a. [eftouper, Fr. floppare, Ital. floppen, Dutch.) 
1. To hinder from progreffive motion. 
From the oracle 
They will bring all ; whofe fpiritual counfel had 


Shall /top or {pur me. Shake/peare. 
Can any dreffes find a way 

To ftp th’ approaches of decay, 

And mend a ruin’d face? Durfet, 
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2. To hinder from any change of ftate, whether to better or woffes 
3- To hinder from aĉłtion. 
As the truth of Chrift is in me, no man fhall /top me of this 
boatting. ; oy 2 Cor, xi. 10. 
4. To put an end to the motion or action of any thing. 
Friend, ‘tis the duke’s pleafure, 
Whofe difpofition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor /topp’d. Shakef. King Lear. 
Almon falls, pierc’d with an arrow from the diftant war: 

Fix’d in his throat the flying weapon {tood, 

And ftopp’d his breath, and drank his vital blood. 
5. To fupprefs. 

Every bold finner, when about to engage in the commiffion 
of any own fin, fhould arreft his confidence, and /top the 
execution of his purpofe with this queftion: Do I believe that 
God has denounced death to fuch a practice, or do I not? South. 

He, on occafion of /iopping my play, did mea good office 
at couit, by reprefenting it as long ago defigned. Dryden: 

6. To regulate mufical ftrings with the fingers. 

In inftruments of ftrings, if you ftop a ftring high, where- 
by it hath lefs fcope to tremble, the found is more treble, but 
yet more dead. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

7. To clofe any aperture. 

Smite every fenced city, /fop all wells of water, and mar 
land with ftones. 2 Kings iii. 19. 

They pulled away the fhoulder, and Stopped their ears, that 
they fhould not hear. Zech. vii. It. 

A hawk’s bell, the holes /topped up, hang by a thread within 
a bottle-glafs, and /top the glafs clofe with wax. Bacin. 

His majefty /topped a leak that did much harm. Bacon. 

Stoppings and fuftocations are dangerous in the body. Bacon. 

They firft raifed an army with this defign, to Jtet my mouth 
or force my confent. King Charles. 

Celfus gives a precept about bleeding, that when the blood 
is good, which is to be judged by the colour, that immediately 
the vein fhould be /tpped. Arbuthnot. 

8. To ob{truct; to encumber. 
Mountains of ice that /top th’ imagin’d way. 
ToSrop. v.n. To ceafe to go forward, 
Some ftrange commotion 

Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and ftarts s 

Stops on afudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; ftrait 

Springs out into faft gait, then /iops again. Shak. H. VIIL 

When men purfue their thoughts of {pace, they /top at the 
confines of body, as if {pace were thete at an end. Locke. 

If the rude throng pour on with furious pace, 

And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace, 

Stop fhort, nor ftruggle through, 

Stop. 7. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Ceffation of progreffive motion: 
Thought's the flave of time, and life time’s fool ; 

And time, that takes furvey of all the world, 

Muft have a /top. 

The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 

Ecchoes the fun, and doth unlace 

Her at his rife, at his full_/sp 

Packs and fhuts up her gawdy fhop, 

Miftakes her cue, and doth difplay. Cleaveland. 

_A lion, ranging for his prey, made a flop on a fudden at a 
hideous yelling noife, which ftartled him. L’Eftrange. 
2. Hindrance of progrefs; obftruétion. 

In weak and tender minds we little know what mifery this 
ftri& opinion would breed, befides the ftops it would make in 
the whole courfe of all mens lives and ations. Hooker. 

Thefe gates are not fufficient for the communication be- 
tween the wailed city and its fuburbs, as daily appears by the 
ftops and embarrafles of coaches near both thefe gates. Graunt, 

My praife the Fabii claim, 

And thou great hero, greateft of thy name, 

Ordain’d in war to fave the finking ftate, 

And, by delays, to put a /fop to fate. Drydens En. 

Occult qualities put a fto to the improvement of natural 
philofophy, and therefore have been rejected.  _Newton’s Opt. 

Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit which the mo- 
ney goes larger, and in that circuit more fiops, fo that the re- 
turns muft neceflarily be flower and fcantier. Locke. 

Female zeal, though proceeding from fo good a principle, 
if we may believe the French hiftorians, often put a ftp to the 
Pe of their kings, which might have ended in a ree 

ormation. Addifon’s Fr 
3- Hindrance of aion. : Like 
"Tis a great ftep towards the maftery of our defires to give 


Dryden, 


Milton ° 


Gaze 


Shake/peare, 


this /top to them, and fhut them up in filence, Locke 
4. Ceffation of action. } 
_ _ Look you to the guard to-night : 
Let’s teach ourfelves that honourable /top 
Not to outfport difcretion. s Shakefpeare, 


5. Interruption. 
Thou art full of love and honefty, 
And weigh’{t thy words before thou giv’ft them breath ; 
Therefore thefe tops of thine fright me the more. Shake/p, 
25 H 6. Prohibition 
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6. Prohibition of fale. ; 

If they fhould open a war, they forefee the confumption 
France mutt fall into by the /top of their wine and falts, wholly 
taken off by our two nations. Temple. 

7. That which obftruéts; obftacle ; impediment. 
The proud Duefla, full of wrathful fpight 
And fierce difdain to be affronted fo, 
Inforc’d her purple beaft with all her might, 

That /iop out of the way to overthrow. 

On indeed they went: but O! not far; 

A fatal ftop travers’d their headlong courfe. Daniel. 

Blefled be that God who caft rubs, /tops, and hindrances in 
my way, when I was attempting the commiffion of fuch a 
fin. South's Sermons. 

So melancholy a profpect fhould infpire us with zeal to op- 
pofe fome ftop to the rifing torrent, and check this overflowing 
of ungodlinefs. Rogers. 

8. Inftrument by which the founds of wind mufick are regulated. 

You would play upon me, you would feem to know my 

fiops; you would pluck out the heart of my myftery. Shate/p. 
Bleft are thofe, 

Whofe blood and judgment are fo well commingl’d, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger, 

To found what fop fhe pleafe. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

The harp 
Had work, and refted not ; the folemn pipe, 
And dulcimer, all organs of fweet ftep. Milt. Par. Lof. 
The found 

Of inftruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of harp and organ; and who mov’d 

Their /tops, and chords, was feen; his volant touch 

Inftinct through all proportions, low and high, 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

A variety of ftrings may be obferved on their harps, and of 
ftops on their tibiæ; which fhews the little foundation that 
fuch writers have gone upon, who, from a fhort paflage in a 
claffick author, have determined the precife fhape of the an- 
cient mufical inftruments, with the exact number of their pipes, 
ftrings, and /tops. Addifon on Italy. 

o. Regulation of mufical chords by the fingers. 

The further a ftring is ftrained, the lefs fuperftraining goeth 
toa note; for it requireth good winding of a ftring before it 
will make any note at all: and in the /fops of lutes, the higher 
they go, the lefs diftance is between the frets. Bacon. 

10. The act of applying the ftops in mufick. 
Th’ organ-found a time furvives the /fop, 
Before it doth the dying note give up. Daniel's Civil War, 
11. A point in writing, by which fentences are diftinguifhed. 
Even the iron-pointed pen, 

That notes the tragick dooms of men, 

Wet with tears ftill’d from the eyes 

Of the flinty deftinies, 

Would have learn’d a fofter ftyle, 

And have been afham’d to fpoil 

His life’s {weet ftory by the hafte 

Of a cruel flop ill-plac’d. Crafbaw. 

Sto’rcock. n.f. [flop and cock.] A pipe made to let out 
liquor, {topped by a turning cock. 

No man could fpit from him without it, but would drivel 
like fome paralytick or fool; the tongue being as a /fopcock to 
the air, ’till upon its removal the fpittle is driven away. Grew. 

STO'PPAGE. n.f. [from /tep.] The act of ftopping ; the ftate 
of being ftopped. 

The effects are a_/foppage of circulation by too great a 
weight upon the heart, and fuffocation. Arbuthnot. 

The /foppage of a cough, or fpitting, increafes phlegm in 
the ftomach. Floyer on the Humours. 

STO'PPLE, or Stopper. n. f. [from ftop.] That by which any 
hole or the mouth of any veffel is filled up. 

Bottles winged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon rough 
ground, fill not full, but leave fome air; for if the liquor 
come clofe to the /fopple, it cannot flower. Bacon. 

There were no fhuts or /fopples made for the ears, that any 
loud or {harp noife might awaken it, as alfo a foft and gentle 
murmur provoke it to fleep. Ray cn the Creation. 

STO/RAXTREE. n. f. [ /tyrax, Latin. ] 
1. A tree. 

The flower confits of one leaf, fhaped like a funnel, and 
cut into feveral fegments, out of whofe flower-cup rifes the 
pointal, which is fixed like a nail in the forepart of the flower: 
this afterwards becomes a roundifh flefhy fruit, including one 
or two feeds in hard fhells. Miller. 

2. A refinous and odoriferous gum. 

I yielded a pleafant odour like the beft myrrh, as galbanum, 

and {weet florax. Ecclus xxiv. 15. 

STORE. n.f. [/iér, in old Swedifh and Runick, is such, and 
is prefixed to other words to intend their fignification ; flor, 
Danifh; floor, Mflandick, is great, ‘Ihe Teutonick dialects 
nearer to Englifh feem not to have retained this word. ] 

1, Large number; large quantity ; plenty. 

The fhips are fraught with /fore of vi€tuals, and good quan- 
tity of treafure. Bacon. 


Fairy Queen. 
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None yet, but fore hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like acreal vapours flew, 
Of all things tranfitory and vain, when fin 
With vanity had fill’d the works of men. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Jove, grant me length of life, and years good flore 
Heap on my bended back. Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. A ftock accumulated; a fupply hoarded. 
Weliv’d f 
Supine amidft our flowing flore, 
We flept fecurely, and we dreamt of more. 
Thee, godcefs, thee, Britannia’s ifle adores: 
How has fhe oft exhaufted all her fores, 
How oft in fields of death thy prefence fought? 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought. 
Their minds are richly fraught 
With philofophick /f.res. 
3. The ftate of being accumulated ; hoard. 
Is not this laid up in flore with me, and fealed up among 
my treafures? Deutr. xxxii. 34+ 
Divine Cecilia came, 
Inventrefs of the vocal frame: 
The fweet enthufiaft from her facred fore 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 


Dryden. 


Addifon. 
Thom/on. 


And added length to folemn founds. Dryden. 
4. Storehoufe; magazine. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 
Concoéted and adufted, they reduc’d 
To blackeft grain, and into /fore convey’d. Milton. 


STORE. adj. Hoarded; laid up; accumulated. 

What floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by that 
action, fo that the caufe of Chriftendom is raifed fince twenty 
times told: of this treafure the gold was accumulate and /tcre 
treafure; but the filver is ftill growing. Bacon’s Holy Var. 

To STORE. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To furnith ; to replenith. 
Wife Plato faid the world with men was /for'd, 


That fuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 
Her face with thoufand beauties bleft ; 

Her mind with thoufand virtues /for’a; 
Her pow’r with boundlefs joy confeft, 

Her perfon only not ador’d. Pri. 


2. To ftock againft a future time. 

Some were of opinion that it were beft to ftay where they 
were, until more aid and ftore of victuals were come; but 
others faid the enemy were but barely /fored with victuals, and 
therefore could not long hold out. Knolles Hift. of the Turks. 

One having /fored a pond of four acres with carps, tench, 
and other fifh, and only put in two fmall pikes, at feven years 
end, upon the draught, not one fifh was left, but the two 
pikes grown to an exceffive bignefs. Hale. 

The mind refleéts on its own operations about the ideas 
got by fenfation, and thereby /fores itfelf with a new fet of 


ideas, which J call ideas of reflection. Locke. 
To flore the veffel let the care be mine, 
, With water from the rocks and rofy wine, 
And life-fuftaining bread. Pepe's Odyffey. 


3. To lay up; to hoard. 
Let the main part of the corn be a common ftock, laid in 
and /fored up, and then delivered out in proportion. Bacon. 
STO/REHOUSE. 2. f. { fore and boufe.) Magazine; treafury ; 
place in which things are hoarded and repofited againft a fu- 
ture time. 
By us it is willingly confeffed, that the Scripture of God is 
a fiorehoufe abounding with ineftimable treafures of wifdom 
and knowledge, in many kinds over and above things in this 


kind barely neceflary. Hooker. 
They greatly joyed merry tales to feign, 
Of which a /forehoufe did with her remain. Fairy Queen. 


Suffer us to famifh, and their /forehoufes cramm’d with 
grain ! Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Jofeph opened all the /forehoufes, and fold unto the Egyp- 
tians. Gen. xli. 56. 
To thefe high pow’rs a florehoufe doth pertain, 
Where they all arts and gen’ral reafons lay ; 
Which in the foul, ev’n after death, remain, 
And no Lethean flood can wafh away. 
My heart hath been a /lorehou/e long of things 
And fayings laid up, portending ftrange events. Parad. Reg. 
The image of God was refplendent in man’s practical 
underftanding, namely that /forehoufe of the foul, in which 
are treafured up the rules of action and the feeds of morality. 
South's Sermons. 
As many different founds as can be made by fingle articula- 
tions, fo many letters there are inthe frorehoufe of nature. Ho/d, 
STORER. n. f. [from fore.] Onewho lays up. 
STO'RIED. adj. [from flory.] Adorned with hiftorical pictures. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar mafly proof, 
And ftoried windows richly dight, 
Cafting a dim religious light. 


Davies. 


Milton 


Some 
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Some greedy minion or imperious wife, 
The trophy’d arches, /tory'd halls invade. Pope. 
STORK. 2. J. [yeonc, Saxon.] A bird of paffage famous tor 
the regularity of its departure. 

Its beak and legs are long and red; it feeds upon ferpents, 
frogs, and infects: its plumage would be quite white, were 
not the extremity of its wings, and alfo fome part of its head 
and thighs black: it fits for thirty days and lays but four eggs. 
Formerly they would not eat the /tork; but at prefent it is 
much efteemed for the delicioufnefs of its flefh: they go away 
in the middle of Auguft, and return in fpring. Calmet. 

The ftoré in the heaven knoweth her appointed times. Yer. 

STO'RKSBILL. n. f. An herb. Ainfwerth. 
STORM. n.f. [y/torm, Welth ; yconm, Saxon; ftorm, Dutch; 
Stormo, Italian. ] 
1. A tempeft; a commotion of the elements. 
O turn thy rudder hitherward a while, 


Here may thy /torm-beat veifel fafely ride. Spenfer. 
We hear this fearful tempeft fing, 

Yet feek no fhelter toavoid the form. Shakefpeare. 
Them fhe upftays, mindlefs the while 

Herfelf, though faireft unfupportced flower, 

From her beft prop fo far and form fo nigh. Milton. 
Sulphurous hail fhot after us in form. Milton. 


Then ftay my child! /iorms beat and rolls the main ; 

Oh, beat thofe /iorms and roll the feas in vain. Pope. 

2. Affault on a fortified place. 
How by /t:rm the walls were won, 
Or how the victor fack’d and burnt the town. 
3. Commotion; fedition; tumult; clamour; buftle. 
Whilft I in Ireland nourifh a mighty band, 
l will ftir up in England fome black /torm. 
Her fifter 
Began to fcold and raife up fuch a /torm, 
That mortal ears might hardly endure the din. 
4. Affliction; calamity; diftrefs. 
5- Violence; vehemence ; tumultuous force. 

As oft as we are delivered from thofe either imminent or 
prefent calamities, againft the /form and tempeft whereof we 
all inftantly craved favour from above, let it be a queftion 
what we fheuld render unto God for his bleffings, univerfally, 
fenfibly, and extraordinarily beftowed. Hooker. 

*To Storm. v.a. [from the noun.] To attack by open force. 
From ploughs and harrows fent to feek renown, 


Dryden. 
Shake/peare. 


Shate/p. 


They fight in fields, and /tormthe fhaken town, Dryden. 
There the brazen tow’r was /torm’d of old, 
When Jove defcended in almighty gold. Pope. 


To STORM. v.n. 
1. To raife tempefts. 
So now he fiorms with many a fturdy ftoure, 
So now his bluftering blaít each coaft doth fcoure. Spenfer. 
2. To rage; tofume; to be loudly angry. 
Hoarfe, and all in rage, 
As mock’d they /torm. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
When you return, the mafter /torms, the lady fcolds. Swift. 
While thus they rail, and fcold, and firm, 
Tt pafles but for common form. 
Sto/rmy. adj. [from /torm.] 
1. Tempeftuous. 
Bellowing clouds burft with a ftormy found, 
And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. Addifon’s Italy. 
The tender apples from their parents rent 


Swift. 


By ftormy flocks, muft not neglected lie. Philips. 
2. Violent ; paffionate. 
The /tormy fultan rages at our ftay. Trene. 


STORY. n./. ycœæn, Saxon; ftorie, Dutch; ftoria, Italian ; 
isopice. | 
1. Hittory; account of things paft. 

The fable of the dividing of the world between the three 
fons of Saturn, arofe from the true /tory of the dividing of the 
earth between the three brethren the fons of Noah. Raleigh. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done 

Ere my remembrance: now hear me relate 

My ftory which perhaps thou haft not heard. Milton. 

To king Artaxerxes, thy fervants Rathumnus the /tory- 
writer, and Smellius the fcribe. t Efdr.ii. 17. 

The four great monarchies make the fubjeét of ancient 
ftory, and are related by the Greek and Latin authors. Temple. 

Governments that once made fuch a noife, as founded up- 
on the deepeft counfels and the ftrongeft force; yet by fome 
flight mifcarriage which let in ruin upon them, are now fo 
utterly extinct, that nothing remains of them but a name ; 
nor are there the leaft traces of them to be found but only in 
Story. South’s Sermons. 

2. Small tale; petty narrative; account of a fingle incident. 

In the road betwecn Bern and Soleurre, a monument ere&- 
ed by the republick of Bern, tells us the /tory of an Englith- 
man Not to be met with in any of our own writers. Addiftn. 

3. An idle or trifling tale ; a petty fiCtion. 
X Thefe flaws and ftarts, would well become 

A woman’s ftory at a winter’s fire, 


Authoris’d by her grandame. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth, 
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This fcene had fome bold Greek or Britifh bard 
Beheld of old, what /tories had we heard 
Of fairies, fatyrs, andthe nymphs their dames, 
Their feafts, their revels, and their am’rous fames. Denham. 
My maid left on the table one of her ftory-books, which I 
found full of ftrange impertinence, of poor fervants who came 
to be ladies. Swift. 
4. [ycon, place, Saxon.] A floor ; a flight of rooms. 
Avoid enormous heights of feven /tories, as well as irre- 
gular forms, and the contrary fault of low diftended fronts. 


[Votton. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris, 

Might raile a houfe about two /tortes 5 

A lyrick ode wou’d flate; a catch ; 

Would tile; an epigram would thatch. Swift. 


To Srory. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To tell in hiftory; to relate. 

How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rather 

than /tory him in his own hearing. Shake[peare’s Cymbeline. 
Tis not vain or fabulous 

What the fage poets, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe, 

Story’d of old in high immortal verfe, 

Of dire chimera’s and enchanted ifles, 

And rifted rocks; whofe entrance leads to hell. Alilton. 

It is ftoried of the brazen Coloflus, in the ifland of Rhodes, 
that it was feventy cubits high ; the thumbs of it being fo big, 
that no man could grafp one of them about with both his arms. 

Wilkins. 
Recite them, nor in erring pity fear, 
To wound with /torted griefs the filial ear. 
2. To range one under another. 

Becaufe all the parts of an undifturbed fluid are of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed or /feried according to the differ- 
ence of it; any concretion that can be fuppofed to be natu- 
rally and mechanically made in fuch a fluid, muft have a like 
ftructure of its feveral parts; that is, either be all over of a 
fimilar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts nearer to 
its bafis. Bentley's Sermons. 


STo’RYTELLER. n. f. [ fory and tell.] One who relates tales 5 
An hiftorian. In contempt. 


In fuch a fatire all would feek a fhare, 

And every fool will fancy he is there; 

Old forytellers too muft pine and die, 

To fee their antiquated wit laid by ; 

Like her, who mifs'd her name in a lampoon, 

And griev’d to find herfelf decay’d fo foon. Dryden. 

Company will be no longer peftered with dull, dry, tedi- 
ous /torytellers. Swifts Polite Converfation. 

Stove. n.f. [/too, Ilandick, a fire place; ycoroa, Saxon; 
efluve, French; /fove, Dutch.] 
1. A hot houfe ; a place artificially made warm. 

Fifhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up fuch fifh 
with their nets as refort thither for breathing, light on fwallows 
congealed in clods, of a flimy fubftance, and carrying them 
home to their /foves, the warmth recovereth them to life and 
flight. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 

The heat which arifes out of the leffer fpiracles brings forth 
nitre and fulphur; fome of which it affixes to the tops and 
fides of the grotto’s, which are ufually fo hot as to ferve for 
natural oves or fweating vaults. Wo:dward. 

The moft proper place for un&tion is a /ffove. Wifeman. 

2. A place in which fire is made, and by which heat is commu- 
nicated. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, in your great houfe 
kindle fome charcoals; and when they have done fmoaking, 
put them into a hole funk a little into the floor, about the 
middle of it. This is the- fafeft ove. Evelyn. 

To Stove. v.a. [from the noun.] To keep warm in a houfe 
artificially heated. 

For December, January, and the latter part of November, 
take fuch things as are green all winter; orange trees, lemon 
trees, and myrtles, if they be /foved; and {weet marjoram 
warm fet. 


Pope. 


Bacon. 
To Srounn. v. n. [ /tunde, I grieved, Iflandick.] 
1. Tobe in pain or forrow. Out of ufe. 
2. For flun’d. Spenfer, 


Stounp. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Sorrow ; grief; mifhap. Out of ufe. The Scots retain it. 
Begin and end the bitter baleful found, 
Fair, Queen, 


If lefs than that I fear. 
The fox his copefmate found, 
To whom complaining his unhappy /found, l 
He with him far’d fome better chance to find. Hubberd. 5 
2. Aftonifhment ; amazement. 
Thus we ftood as in a found, 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground, Gay. 
3. Hour; time; feafon. Spenjer. 
STOUR. n.f. [ /lur, Runick, a battle; yeeonan, Saxon, to dif- 
turb.] Affault; incurfion; tumult. Obfolete. 
_And he that harrow’d hell with heavy flour, 
The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowr. 
Fairy Queen. 
Love 
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Love, that long fince has to thy mighty powre 
Per force fubdu’d my poor captived heart, 
And raging now therein with reftlefs wre, 
Do’ft tyrannize in every weaker part. 
The giant ftruck fo mainly mercilefs, 
That cou'd have overthrown a ftonny tower, 
And were not heavenly grace that him did blefs, 
He had been pouldered all as thin as flower, 
But he was wary of that deadly fowre. Fairy Queen. 
STOUT. n. f. [fout, Dutch; floz, proud, German; fautan, 
Gothick, is to ftrike. ] 
I. Strong; lufty ; valiant. 
When I was young, 
I do remember how my father faid, 
A flouter champion never handled {word. Shakef. Hen, VI. 
Some captain of the land or fleet, 
Stout of his hands, but of a foldier’s wit; 
Cries, I have fenfe to ferve my turn, in ftore, 
And he’s a rafcal who pretends to more. 
2. Brave; bold; intrepid. 
The /tout-hearted are {poiled, they have flept their fleep, 
Pfal. Ixxvi. 5. 
He loft the character of a bold, cut, and magnanimous 


Spenfer. 


Dryden, 


man, which he had been long reputed to be. Clarend:n. 
3- Obftinate ; pertinacious ; refolute; proud. 
The lords all ftand, 
To clear their caufe, moft refolutely /fout. Daniel, 


There virtue and /tout honour pafs’d the guard, 

Thofe only friends that could not be debar’d. 

4. Strong; firm. 
The /route/? veflel to the ftorm gave way, 

And fuck’d through loofen’d planks the ruthing fea. Dryden, 
Brour. n. f. A cant name for ftrong beer. 

Should but his mufe defcending crop 

A flice of bread and mutton chop, 

Or kindly, when his credit’s out, 

Surprife him with a pint of fout ; 

Exalted in his mighty mind, 

He flies and leaves the ftars behind. Swift. 
SToU'TLy. adv. [from flout } Luftily; boldly; obftinately. 
STOU'TNESS. x. f. [from /fout. ] 

1. Strength ; valour. 
2. Boldnefs; fortitude. 
His bafhfulnefs in youth was the very true fign of his virtue 
and /toutne/s after. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 
3+ Obitinacy ; ftubbornefs, 
Come all to ruin, let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 

Thy dangerous floutne/s : for I mock at death 

With as ftout heart as thou. Shatefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
ToSTOW. v. a. [ytop, Sax. foe, old Frifick, a place; /lowen, 

Dutch; tolayup.}] To lay up; to repofite in order ; to lay 
in the proper place. 
Foul thief! where haft thou /low’d my daughter? Shak. 
Pth’holfters of the faddle-bow, 
Two aged piftols he did ow. Hudibras. 
Some flow their oars, or ftop the leaky fides. Dryden. 
All the patriots of their ancient liberties were beheaded, 
Jowed in dungeons, or condemned to work in the mines. Ad. 
The goddefs fhov’d the veflel from the fhores, 
And /icw’d within its womb the naval {tores. 
STow AGE. n. f. [from /fow.] 
1. Room for laying up. 
In every veflel there is flowage for immenfe treafures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize of as great a value. 
Addifon on the State of the Wur. 


Bathurft, 


Pope. 


2. The ftate of being laid up. 
"Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquifite form, thcir value’s great ; 
And I am fomething curious, being ftrange, 
To have them in fafe fowage. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

STOWE, floe, Whether fingly or jointly are the fame with the 
Saxon yzop, a place. Gibfon’s Camden. 

STRA‘BISM. n.f. { flrabifme, Fr. seaEispcs.] A fquinting; act 
of looking afquint. 

ToSTRA'DDLE. v.n. [Suppofed to come from /triddle or firide.] 
To fand or walk with the feet removed far from each other 
to the right and left. 

Let man furvey himfelf, divefted of artificial charms, and 
he will find himfelf a forked radling animal, with bandy legs. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To STRA’GGLE. [ Of this word no etymology is known; 
it is probably a frequentative of /iray, from /travviare, Italian, 
of extraviam, Latin. 

1. To wander without any certain direction; to rove; to 
ramble. 

But ftay, like onc that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile or two, and {ecs the journey’s end: 
I /traggle on too far, Suckling. 
Having pafled the Syrens, they came between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and the ffraggling rocks, which fecmed to caft out 
great {tore of flames and fmoke. Raleigh, 
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2. Narrow; clof:, 
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A wolf {pied out a@raggling kid, and purfued him. L’Efr. 

Children, even when they endeavour their utmoft, cannot 

keep their minds from /rraggling. Locke, 
2. Te wander difperfedly. 

He likewife enriched poor Straggling foldiers with great 
quantity, Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens, 

1 hey found in Burford fome of the Straggling foldiers, who 
out of wearinefs ftayed behind. Clarendon, 

From Jtraggling mountaineers for publick good, 

To rank in tribes, and quit the favage wood ; 

Houfes to build, and them contiguous make, 

For cheerful neighbourhood and fafety’s fake. 

3: To exuberate; to fhoot too far. 
Were they content to Prune the lavifh vine, 

Of firaggling branches, and improve the wine, 

Trim off the fall fuperfluous branches on each fide of the 
hedge that fraggle too far out. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. To be difperfed ; to be apart from any main body; to ftand 
fingle. 

£ Wide was his parifh, not contracted clofe 

In ftreets, but here and there a Straggling houfe; 

Yet fill he was at hand. 

STRA'GGLER. n. f. [from fraggle ] 
1. A wanderer; a rover; one who forfakes his company; one 
who rambles without any fettled direction. 

The laft fhould keep the countries from paflage of fragglers 
from thofe parts, whence they ufe to come forth, and often- 
times ufe to work much mifchief. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Let’s whip thefe /ragglers o'er the feas again, 

Lath hence thefe over-weening rags of France, 

Thefe famith’d beggars. Shake/peare’s Richard III. 
His pruning hook correéts the vines, 

And the loofe /rragglers to their ranks confines. Pope. 

Bottles miffing are fuppofed to be half ftolen by fragglers, 
and the other half broken. S Swift. 

2. Any thing that pufhes beyond the reft, or ftands fingle. 
Let thy hand fupply the pruning knife, 
And crop luxuriant /raggkrs, nor be loth 
To ftrip the branches of their leafy growth. Dryden. 
STRAIGHT. adj. [frack, old Dutch. Tt is well obferved by 
Ainfworth, that for not crooked we ought to write /fraight, and 
for narrow /rrait ; but for freight, which is fometimes found, 
there is no good authority. } 
. Not crooked ; right. 
Beauty made barren the fwell’d boaft 
Of him that beft could {peak ; feature, laming 
The fhrine of Venus, or Straight-pight Minerva: 
Shakefpeare. 
A hunter’s horn and cornet is oblique; yet they have like- 
wife /rraight horns; which, if they be of the fame bore with 
the oblique, differ little in found, fave that the /frrarght require 
fomewhat a ftronger blaft. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
‘There are many feveral forts of crooked lines 3 but there 
is one only which is Sraight Dryden. 
Water and air the varied form confound ; 
The fraight looks crooked, and the fquare grows round. 
Pricr. 
When I fee a frait taf appear crooked while half under 
the water, the water gives mea falfe idea. Watts’s Logick. 
This fhould properly be firait, eftroit, Fr. 


Tate; 


Dryden: 


[See Srrarr.] 
Queen Elizabeth ufed to fay of her inftructions to great of- 


ficers, that they were like to garments, Jirait at the firit put- 
ting on, but did by and by wear loofe enough. Bacon. 
STRAIGHT. adu, [ frax, Danith; firack, Dutch.} Jmmedi- 


ately; dire@ly. This fenfe is naturally derived from the ad- 
jective, as a /fraight line is the fhorteft line betweentwo points. 
If the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not fend them. I will after frraight, 
And tell him fo. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
Thofe ftinks which the noftrils fraight abhor and expel, are 
not the moft pernicious. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
With chalk I firft defcribe a circle here, 
Where the ætherial fpirits muft appear: 
Come in, come in; for here they will be frait: 
Around, around the place I fumigate. 
I know thy generous temper well, 
Fling but the appearance of difhonour on it, 
it firaight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. Addifon. 
To STRAIGHTEN. v.a. [from fJiraight.] To make not 
crooked ; to make ftraight. 
A crooked ftick is not firaightened except it be as far bent 
on the clean contrary fide. Hooker. 
Of our felves being fo apt to err, the only way which We 
have to /traighten our paths is, by following the rule of his 
will, whofe foot{teps naturally are right. } Hooker. 
STRAIGHTNESS. n. / [from /raight.]  Reétitude; the con- 


trary to crookedncfs. j 
Some are for matts, as fir and pine, becaufe of their length 


Dryden. 


and ftraightnefs. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
STRAIGHT WAYS. advi f firaight and way, Immediately; 
flraight. 
7 Let 
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Let me here for ay in peace remain, 


Or firaigstivay on that lalt long voyage fare. Fairy Queen. 


Soon as he entred was, the door jrraightway 
Did thut. : _ Tairy Queen. 
‘Thus ftand: my ftate, “twixt Cade and York dittrcit ; 
Like to a fhip, that, having ‘Icap'd a tempeft, . 
Is ftraitway claim'd, and boarded with a pirate. 
Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch, 
And firaightway give thy foul to him thou ferv'ft. 
Sirakefpeare. 
The Turks /traightway breaking in upon them, made a 
bloody fight. Cnolles. 
As foon as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth /traightways. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The found of a bell is ftrong; continueth fome time after 
the percuffion; but ceafeth /truighiways if the bell or ftring be 
touched. Bacin’s Natural Hiftory. 
The fun’s power being in thofe months greater, it then 
firaightways hurries fteams up into the atmofphere. /Voodward. 
To SIRAIN. v. a. [effreindre, French.] 
1. To fqueeze through fomething. 
Their aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in whey and 
frrained. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. To purify by filtration. 


ShakiJp. 


Earth doth not frain water fo finely as fand. Bacon. 
3. Vo fqueeze in an embrace. 
. I would have ftrain’d him witha ftri& embrace ; 
But through my arms he flipt and vanifh’d. Dryden. 


Old Evander, with a clofe embrace, 
S:rain’d his departing friend; and tears o’erflow his face. 
Dryden's Æneid. 
4. To fprain; to weaken by too much violence. 

The jury make no more fcruple to pafs againft an Englifh- 
man and the qucen, though it be to ftrain their oaths, than to 
‘drink milk unftrained. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Prudes decay’d about may tack, 

Strain their necks,with looking back. 

5. To put to its utmoft ftrength. 

By this we fee in a caufe of religion, to how defperate ad- 

ventures men will /train themfelves for relief of their own 


Swift. 


‘part, having law and authority againft them. Hooker. 
Too well I wote my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt ; 
Yetas I con my cunning | will /train. Spenjer. 


Thus mine enemy fell, 

And thus I fet my foot on’s neck ;—even then 

The princely blood flows in his cheek, he fweats, 

Strains his young nerves, and puts himfelf in pofture _ 

That acts my words. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
My earthly by his heavenly overpower’d, 

~ Which it had long ftood under, /train’d ta th’ height 
In that celeftial colloquy fublime, 
_ As with an object that excels the fenfe, 

Dazled and fpent, funk down. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
The lark and linnet fing with rival notes; 

They firain their warbling throats, 


To welcome in the fpring. Dryden. 
< Nor yet content, fhe /trains her malice more, 
3 And adds new ills to thofe contriv’d before. Dryden. 


It is the worft fort of good hufbandry for a father not to 
ftrain himfelf a little for his fon's breeding. Locke. 
Our words flow from us in a fmooth continued ftream, 
without thofe trainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majefty of the hand, which are fo much celebrated in the ora- 


tors of Greece and Rome. Atterbury. 
Strain’d to the root, the ftooping foreft pours 
Aruftling fhower of yet untimely leaves. Thomfon. 
6. To make ao, tenfe. 


A bigger ftring more /irained, and a lefler ftring lefs /trained, 
may fall into the fame tone. Bacon. 
Thou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To f rain his fetters with a itricter care. Drydens Virgil. 
7. To puth beyond the proper extent. 
k See they fuffer death, 
But in their deaths remember they are men, 
Strain not the laws to make their torture grievous. Addifin. 
| There can be no other meaning in this expreffion, how- 
ever lome may pretend to firain it. Swift. 
8. To farce; to conftrain ; to make uneafy or unnatural. 
1 The lark fings fo out of tune, 
] Straining harfh difcords and unpleafing ftrains. Shake/peare. 
He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
Is fore'd and /train’d: in his looks appears 
A wild diftracted fiercenefs. 
~ToSrrain. v.n. To make violent efforts. 
To bujld his fortune I will train a little, 
_ For ’tisa bond in men. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
You (land like greyhounds in the flips, 
_ Straining upon the ftart. 
They ftrein, 
_ That death may not them idly find t’ attend 
Their certain Jaft, but work to meet their end. 


Denham. 
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Siraining with too weak a wing, 
We needs will write epiltles to the king. 
2. Tobe filtred by comprefion. 

Cefar thought that all fea fands had natural fp ings of frefh 
water : but it is the fsa water ; becaule the pit filled according 
to the meafure of the tide, and the fea water pafing or firain- 
ing through the finds leavcth the faltnefs behind than. Lacon. 

STRAIN. w./. [fromthe verb. ] 
1. An injury by too much violence, r 

Credit is gained by cuftom, and feldom recovers a frain ; 
but if broken, is never well fet again. /emple. 

In all pain there is a deformity by a folution of continuity, 
as in cutting; or a tendency to folution, as in convulfions or 

Strains. Grew. 
2. [ycenge, Saxon.] Race; generation ; defcent. Spenfer. 
Thus far I can praife him; he is of anoble frain, 

Of approv’d valour. Shikefpeare. 

Twelve Trojan youths, born of their noblelt frain, 
I took alive: and, yet enrag’d, will empty all their veins 
OF vital fpirits. Chapman’ s Iliad. 
Why do'ft thou falfly feign 
Thyfelf a Sidney? from which noble /rain 
He fprung, that could fo far exalt the name 


Pope. 


Of love. Weallere 
Turn then to Pharamond, and Charlemagne, 
And the long heroes of the Gallick frain. Prior. 


3. Hereditary difpofition. 

Amongft thefe {weet knaves and all this courtefy ! the frain 
of man’s bred out into baboon and monkey. Shake;Peare. 

Intemperance and luft breed difeafes, which propagated, 
fpoil the frain of a nation. Tiʻotfon. 

«4. A ftile or manner of fpeaking, 

According to the genius and /frain of the book of Proverbs, 
the words wifdom and righteoufnefs are ufed to fignify all re- 
ligion and virtue. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

In our liturgy are as great /frains of true fublime eloquence, 
as are any where to be found in our language. Swift. 

Macrobius fpeaks of Hippocrates’ knowlege in very lofty 
Sfirains. Baker. 

5. Song; note; found. 

Wilt thou love fuch a woman? what, to make thee an in- 

ftrument, and play falfe /frains upon thee. Shuke/peare. 
Orpheus felf may heave his head 

From golden flumber on a bed 

Of heap’d Elyfian flowers, and hear 

Such /frains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite fet free 

His half-regain’d Eurydice. 

Their heav’nly harps a lower firain began, 

And in foft mufick mourn the fall of man. 

When the firft bold veffe! dar'd the feas, 

High on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his rein, 

While Argo faw her kindred trees 

Defcend from Pelion to the main. 

6. Rank ; charaéter. 
But thou who lately of the common //rain, 

Wert one of us, if {till thou do’ft retain 

The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a flave. 

7. Turn; tendency. 

Becaufe hereticks have a frain of madnefs, he applied her 
with fome corporal chaftifements, which with refpite of time 
might haply reduce her to good order. Hayward. 

8. Manner of violent fpeech or action. 
You have fhew’d to-day your valiant /rain, 

And fortune led you well. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Such take too high a frain at the firft, and are magna- 
nimous more than tract of years can uphold, as was Scipio 
Africanus, of whom Livy faith, ultima primis cedebant, Bacon. 

STRAINER. n.f. [from frain.] _An inftrument of filtration. 

The excrementitious moifture pafleth in birds through a 

finer and more delicate /rainer than it doth in beafts; for 


Milton: 


Dryden. 


Pope's St. Cecilia. 


Dryden. 


feathers pafs through quills, and hair through fkin. Bacin. 
Shave the goat’s fhaggy beard, left thou too late 
In vain fhould’ft feek a /frainer to difpart 
The hufky terrene dregs from purer muit. Philips: 


The ftomach and inteftines are the prefs, and the lacteal vef- 
fels the/frainers to {eparate the pure emullion from its feces. Arb, 
Thefe when condens’d, the airy region pours 
On the dry earth, inrain or gentle fhowers, 
Th’ infinuating drops fink through the fand, 
And pals the porous /'rainers of the land. 
STRAIT. adj. [effroit, French; /rett2, Italian. 
I. Narrow; clofe; not wide. 
Witnefles, like watches go 
Juft as they're fet, tao faft or flow ; 
And where in con{cience they're fretht lac’d 
Tis ten to one that fide is caf. : 
2. Clofe; intimate. 
A He, forgetting all former injuries, had received that naughty 
Flexirtus into a /fraight degree of favour, his oovdnefs being as 
apt to Le deceived, asthe other's craft was to deceive. Sidney. 
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3. Strict; rigorous. Slee. 

Vherefore hold I frait all thy commandments ; and all falfe 

ways I utterly abhor. Pfalms, Common Preyer. 

Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their lands in Eng- 

land, for there is a /fraighter order taken. Spenjer. 
He now, forfooth, takes on him to reform 

Some certain cdiéts, and fome frait decrces 

That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. 

4. Difficult; diftrefsful. 
Proceed no /fraiter ’gainft our uncle Glo'lter, 
Than from the evidence of good efteem, 
He be approv’d in practice culpable. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
g. It is ufed in oppofition to crooked, but is then more properly 
written ftraight. [See STREIGHT.] 

A bell or acannon may be heard beyond a hill which in- 
tercepts the fight of the founding body, and founds are pro- 
pagated as readily through crooked pipes as through /freight 
ones. Newton's Opticks. 

STRAIT. n.f. 
1. A narrow pafs, or frith. 
Plant garrifons to command the ftreights and narrow paffa- 


ges. Spenfer. 
Honour travels in a freight fo narrow, 

Whereone but goes abreaft. Shake/peare’s Troil. and Creffida. 

Fretum Magellanicum, or Magellan’s Straits. Abbot. 

They went forth unto the /fraits of the mountain. Judith. 

The Saracens brought together with their victories their 
language and religion into all that coaft of Africk, even from 
Egypt to the /rreights of Gibraltar. Brerewood on Languages. 

2. Diftrefs ; difficulty. 

The independent party which abhorred all motions towards 
peace, were in as great /freights as the other how to carry on 
their defigns. Clarendon. 

It was impoffible to have adminiftred fuch advice to the king, 
in the /ireight he was in, which being purfued might not have 
proved inconvenient. Clarendon. 


Shake/peare. 


Thyfelf 
Bred up in poverty, and /freights at home, 
Loft in a defart here, andhunger-bit. Miltons Paradife Reg. 
Thus Adam, fore befet! reply’d, 

O heav’n! inevil freight this day I ftand 

Before my Judge. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Let no man who owns a Providence grow defperate under 
any calamity or ffrait whatfoever, but compofe the anguifl: of 
his thoughts upon this one confideration, that he comprehends 
not thofe ftrange unaccountable methods by which Provi- 
dence may difpofe of him. South’ s Sermons. 

Some modern authors obferving what /raits they have been 
put to in all ages, to find out water enough for Noah’s flood, 
fay, Noah’s flood was not univerfal, but a national inundation. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 

I muft not merit you, or muft forfake : 

But in this freight, to honour I'll be true, 

And leave my fortune to the gods and. you. 

Czfar fees 

The /freights to which you're driven, and as he knows 

Cato’s high worth, is anxious for your life. Addifon's Cato. 

Ulyffes made ufe of the pretence of natural infirmity to con- 
ceal the fraits he was in at that time in his thoughts. Bro:me. 

To STRAIT. v.a. [from thenoun.] To put to difficulties. 
If your lafs 

Interpretation fhould abufe, and call this 

Your lack of love or bounty; you were /iraited 

For a reply, at leaft, if you make care 

Of happy holding her. Shake/peare’s Winter's Tule. 

To STRAITEN. v.a. [from /ratt.] 
1. To make narrow. 

The city of Sion has a fecure haven, yet with fomething a 
dangerous entrance, /?railened on the north fide by the fea- 
ruined wall of the mole Sandys s Journey. 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 

In narrow circuit, //raiten’d by a foc, 

Subtile or violent. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Whatever /traitens the veflels, fo as the channels become 
more narrow, muft heat; therefore ftrait cloaths and cold 
baths, heat. Arbuthnot on Dict. 

2. To contract; to confine. 

The frraitning and confining the profeffion of the common 
law, muft naturally extend and enlarge the jurifuiction of the 
church, Clarendon. 

The landed man finds him aggrieved by the falling of his 
rents, and the /freightning of his fortune, whilft the monied 
man keeps up his gain. Locke. 

Feeling can give us a notion of all ideas that enter at the 
eye, except colours; butitis very much /freightened and con- 
fined tothe number, bulk, and diftance of its objects. Addi/on. 

The caufes which /fraiten the Britifh commerce, will en- 
large the French. Addifon’s State of the War. 

3. To make tight; to intend. 
Stretch them at their length, 
And pull the freighten’d cords with all your ftrength. Dryd. 
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Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn, 
Chicane in furs, and cafuiftry in lawn, 
Gafps, as they Araiten at cach end the cord, 
And dies when dulnefs gives her page the word. Punziad. 

4. To deprive of neceflary 100m. 

Waters when /éraitned as in the falls of bridges, give a roar- 
ing noile. Bacon’s Nat:ral Hijiory. 

He could not be ffreightned in room or provifions, or con- 
pelled to fight. Clarendon. 

Several congregations find themfelves very much hatred 
and if the mede encreafe, I wifh it may not drive many ordi- 
nary women into mcctings. Addijon’s Spectator. 

5. To diftrefs; to perplex. 

Men by continually ftriving and fighting to enlarge their 
bounds, and encroaching upon one another, fee to be f ait- 
ned for want of room. Ry. 

Srrartiy. adv. [from frrait. ] 
1. Narrowly. 
2. Stridly; rigoroufly. 

Thofe laws he /fraitly requireth to be obferved without 

breach or blame. Hooker. 
3. Clofely ; intimately. 
STRAY TNEsS. m. f. [from frait.] 
1. Narrownefs. 

The town was hard to befiege, and uneafy to come unto, 
by reafon of the /raitne/s of all the places 2 Miaccab. xii. 

It isa great errour, and a narrownefs or frraitne/s of midd; 
if any man think that nations have nothing to do one w.th an- 
other, except there be an union in fuvereignty, or a conjun- 
tion in pact. Bacon's Holy War. 

The /freitnefs of my confcience will not give me leave to 
{wallow down fuch camels. King Charles. 

2. Stri&nefs; rigour. 

If his own life anfwer the /fraitne/s of his proceeding, it 
fhall become him well. Shakefpeare. 

Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables did ex- 
clude the females from inheriting, and had many other /rait- 
neffes and hardthips which were fuccelhvely remedied. Hale. 

3. Diftrefs; difficulty. 
4. Want; fcarcity. 

T he ftraitne/s of the ccnveniences of life amongft them had 
never reaclzed fo far, as to the ufe of fire, till the Spaniards 
brought it amongft them. Lecke. 

STRAITLA’CED, adj. [ firait and lace.) Stiff; conflrained; with- 
out freedom. 

Let nature have fcope to fafhion the body as fhe thinks beft ; 
we have few well-fhaped that are /?raitlaced, or much tamper’d 
with. Locke on Education. 

STRAKE. The obfolete preterite of rite. Struck. 

Did’tt thou not fee a bleeding hind 
Whofe right haunch earft my ftedfaft arrow frake. Spenfer. 
Fearing leit they fhould fall into the quick-fands, they frake 

fail, and fo were driven. AGts xxvii. IJe 
STRAND. 2. f- [yepand, Saxon; frande, Dutch ; /?rend, llan- 
dick.] The verge of the fea or of any water. 

I faw {weet beauty in her face ; 

Such as the daughter of Agenor had, 

That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 

When with his knees he kifs’d the Cretan frand. Shake/p. 

Some wretched lines from this neglected hand, 

May find my hero on the foreign frana, 

Warm’d with new fires. Prior. 
To STRAND. v.a. [from the noun.] To drive or force upon 

the fhallows. 

Tarchon’s alone was loft, and /tranded ftood, 

Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. Dryden's Hneid. 

I have feen of both thofe kinds from the fea, but fo few 
that they can only be fuch as have ftrayed from their main re- 
fidence, and been accidentally intercepted and /franded by great 
ftorms. Woodward on Fojils. 

Some from the /franded vefiel force their way, 
Fearful of fate they meet it in the fea ; 

Some who efcape the fury of the wave, 

Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave. 
STRANGE. adj. [efirange, French; extraneus, Latin.) 
1. Foreign; of another country. 

I do not contemn the knowledge of /frange and divers 

tongues. Aycham’s Sctoolna/fter. 

‘The natural fubjeéts of the ftate fhould bear a fufficient pro- 
portion to the /frange fubjects that they govern. Lacon, 

2. Not domeftick. 
As the man loves leaft at home to be, _ 

That hath a fluttith houfe, haunted with fprites; 

So fhe, impatient her own faults to fee, 

Turns from herfelf, and in frange things delights. Davies, 
2. Wonderful ; caufing wonder. x 

It isevident, and it is one of the /frange/t fecrets in founds, 
that the whole found is not in the whole air only ; butis alfo 
in every {mall part of the air, Bacon's Natural H:fiory. 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. 
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It is Arange they fkou!d be fo filent in this matter, when 
there were fo many occalions to fpeak of it, if our Saviour had 
plainly appointed fuch an infallible judge of controverfies. Till. 

Stange to relate, from young Tutus’ head ) 

A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread s 

Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Drydens Æn. ) 

Strange to relate, the fames, involv`d in fmoke 
Of incenfe, from the facred altar broke. Dryden's ZEn. 
3. Ode; irregular; not according to the common way. 
Delire my man’s abode, where I did leave him: 

He’s /irange and peevith. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

A flrange proud return you may think I make you, madam, 
when I tell you it is not from every body 1 would be thus 
obliged? Suckling. 

4. Unknown ; new. 

Long cuftom had inured them to the former kind alone, by 
which the latter was new and //ranse in their ears. Hooker. 

Here is the hand and feal of the duke: you know the cha- 
racter, I doubt not; and the fignet is not range to you. Shak. 

Jofeph faw his brethren, but made himfelf frange unto 

- them. Gen. lxii. 7. 
Here paffion firft I felt, 
- Commotion frange! 
5. Remote. 
She makes it range, but fhe would be beft pleas'd 
To be fo anger’d with another letter. Shake/peare. 
6. Uncommonly good or bad. 
This made David to admire the law of God at that frange 
- rate, and to advance the knowledge of it above all other know- 
ledge. Tillotfon. 
a. Unacquainted 

They were now, like fand without lime, ill bound toge- 
ther, at a gaze, looking frange one upon another, not know- 
ing who was faithful. Bacon. 

STRANGE. interj. An expreffion of wonder. 
Strange! what extremes fhould thus preferve the fnow, 

High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Waller. 

Strange! that fatherly authority fhould be the only original 
of government, and yet all mankind not know it. Locke. 

‘To STRANGE, v. n. [from the adjective ] To wonder; to be 
_ aftonifhed. 

Were all the affertions of Ariftotle fuch as theology pro- 
nounceth impieties, which we /frange not at from one, of 
whom a father faith, Nec Deum coluit, nec curavit, Glanv. 

STRANGELY. adv. [from /rrange. } 
3. With fome relation to foreigners. 
As by ftrange fortune 

It came to us, I do in juftice charge thee 

That thou commend it /frangely to fome place, 

Where chance may nurfe or end it. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

2. Wonderfully; in a way to caufe wonder, but with a degree of 
- diflike. 

__ My former fpeeches have but hit your thoughts, 

Which can interpret farther: only, I fay, 

Things have been /?rangely borne. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

How /frangely active are the arts of peace, 

Whole reftlefs motions lefs than wars do ceafe ; 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noile; 

And war more force, but not more pains, employs. Dryden. 

We fhould carry along with us fome of thofe virtuous qua- 
lities, which we were /frangely carelefs if we did not bring from 
home with us. Sprat s Serm:ns. 
In atime of afi&tion the remembrance of our good deeds 

~ will frangely cheer and fupport our fpirits. Calamy. 
STRANGENESS. ^. f. [from /frange.] 
1. Foreignnefs; the ftate of belonging to another country. 

If Iwill obey the Gofpel, no diftance of place, no /trange- 

nefi of country can make any man a ftranger tome. Sprat. 
2. Uncommunicativenefs ; diftance of behaviour. 

_Ungird thy frangene/s, and tell me what I fhall vent to my 

lady. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 


Milton: 


Wil you not obferve 
The frangenefs of his alter’d countenance? Sirakef. H. VI. 
3. Remotenefs from common apprehenfion ; uncouthnefs. 
Men worthier than himfelf 

Here tend the favage /frangene/s he puts on; 

And undergo, in an obferving kind, 

His humourous predominance. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffida. 

This raifed greater tumults and boilings in the hearts of 
men, than the /frangene/s and feeming unreafonablene!s of all 
the former articles. South s Sermons, 

4. Mutua! diflike. ; 

In this peace there was an article that no Englifhman fhould 
enter into Scotland, and no Scottifhman into England, with- 
out letters commendatory: this might feem a means to con- 
‘tinue a frangene/s between the nations; but it was done to 
lock in the borderers. Bavon. 

5. Wonderfulnefs ; power of raifing wonder. 

If a man, for curiofity or frangene/s fake, would make a 
puppet pronounce a word, let him confider the motion of the 
inftruments of voice, and the lke founds made in inanimate 
bodics, Bacon’s Natural Lliftcry. 
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Srra'NonR., n.f. [efranger, French.) 
1. A foreigner; one of another country. 
I am a moft poor woman, and a flranger, 
Born out of your dominions; having here 
No judge indif rent. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 
Your daughter hath made a grofs revolr; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling franger 
Of here and cvery where. Shakef/peare. 
‘There is no p'ace in Europe fo much frequented by frraveers, 
whether they are fuch as come out of curlofity, or fuch who 
are obliged to attend the court of Rome. Aadifan cn Italy, 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And /irangers to the fun yet ripen here. Granvi le. 
After a year’s inter-regnum from the death of Romulus, the 
fenate of their own authority chofe a fucceffor, and a/franger, 


merely upon the fame of his virtues. Swift. 
2. One unknown. 
Strangers and foes do funder, and not kifs. — Shase/peare. 


You did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you fpurna franger cur 
Over your threfhold. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
We ought to acknowledge, that no nations are wholly 
aliens and /trangers the one to the other. bucon. 
That /tranger gueft the Taphean realm obeys. Pope. 
They came, and near him plac’d the ftranger gueft. Pope. 
3. A gueft; one not a domeftick. 
He will vouchfafe 
This day to be our gueft: bring forth and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 


Our heavenly /franger. Milton. 
4. One unacquainted. 
My child is yet a firanger in the world ; ` 
She hath not feen the change of fourteen years.  Shake/p. 
I was no /tranger to the original: I had alfo ftudied Virgil's 
defign, and his difpofition of it. D: yden. 


5. One not admitted to any communication or fellowfhip. 
I unfpeak my detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames upon myfelf, 
For /trangers to my nature. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
To STRA'NGER. v.a. [from the noun.] To eftrange; to 
alienate. 
Will you with thofe infirmities fhe owes, 
Dower’d with our curfe, and /tranger’d with our oath, 
Take her or leave her? Shake/peares 
To STRA/NGLE. v.a. [ /trangulo, Latin. } 
1. To choak ; to fuffocate; to kill by intercepting the breath. 
His face is black and full of blood ; 
His eye-balls farther out, than when he liv’d 
Staring full ghaftly, like a /trangled man. 
Shall I not then be {tifled in the vault, 

To whofe fou) mouth no healthfome air breathes in, 

And there be /trangled ere my Romeo comes ? Shakefpeare. 

Do’ft thou not know that thou haft /trangled thine huf- 
bands ? Tob. iii. 8. 

The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
jtrangled for his lionefles, and filled his holes with prey. Neh. 

So heinous a crime was the fin of adultery, that our Saxon 
anceftors compelled the adulterefs to ft: angle herfelt; and he 
who debauched her was to be hanged over her grave. Æ life. 

2. To fupprefs; to hinder from birth or appearance. 
By th’ clock, ’tis day; 
And yet dark night /trang’es the travelling lamp : 
Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s fhame? Shak. Macb, 
STRA'NGLER. n. f. [from /irangle.] One who ftrangles. 
The band that feens to tie their friend{hip together, will be 
the very ftrangler ot their amity. Stak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
STRA‘NGLES. n. f. [from /t:angle.] Swellings in a horfe’s throat. 
STRANGULA'TION. n.f. {from férangle.} “Ihe act of ftrangling 5 
fuffocation; the ftate of being ftrangled. 

A fpunge is mifchievous, not in it(clf, for its powder is 
harmlefs; but becaufe, being received into the {tomach, it 
{welleth, and, occafioning its continual diftenfion, induccth a 
ftrangulation. Browns Vulvar Errours. 

The reduétion of the jaws is difficult, and, if they be not 
timely reduced, there happen paralyfis and /tranguiation. Wife. 

Stra’Noury. n.f. [sealyspia 5 ftrangurie, French.) A difi- 
culty of urine attended with pain. 

STRAP. n. f. [firoppe, Dutch; jtroppa, Italian.) A narrow 
long flip of cloath or leather. 

‘hefe cloaths are good enough to drink in, and fo be thefe 
boots too; an’ they be not, let them hang theinfelves in their 
own ftraps. Shake/p, Twelfih Night. 

I found but one hufband, a lively cobler, that kicked and 
fpurred all the while his wife was carrying him on; and had 
fcarce pafled a day without giving her the difcipline of the. 
ftrap. Addifin’s Spectat.r. 

Srr’appapo. n. f. Chaftifement by blows. 

Were I at the flrappads, or all the racks in’ the world, I 

would not tell you on compulfion, Shike/prare. 
STRA'PPING. adj. Vat; jarge; bulky. Ufed) of darge men 
or women in contempt. 
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STRATA. n.f. [The plural of ftratum, Latin.) Beds; layers. 
A philofophical term. 

The terreftrial matter is difpofed into /trata, or layers, placed 
one upon another; in like manner as any earthy fediment, 
icttling down from a fluid, will naturally be. Woodward. 

With how much wifdom are the /trata laid, 
OFf different weight and of a different kind, 
Of fundry forms for fundry ends defign’d ! Blackmore. 
STRA‘TAGEM, n. f. [soalnynuc; firatageme, French.] 
1. An artifice in war ; a trick by which an enemy is deceived. 
John Talbot, I did fend for thee, 
To tutor thce in /tratagems of war. 
Ev’ry minute now 
Should be the father of fome ftratagem. Shakef. HenrylV. 
2. An artifice; a trick by which fome advantage is obtained. 
Roufe up your courage, call up all your counfels, 
And think on all thofe /tratagems which nature 
Keeps ready to encounter fudden dangers. Denham’s Siphy. 
Thofe oft are /tratagems which errours feem; 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. 
To STRA'TIFY. v.a. [ /tratifier, Fr. from firatum, 
range in beds or layers. A chymical term. 
STRATUM, n. f. [Latin.] A bed; a layer. 
lofophy. 

Another was found in a perpendicular fiffure of a firatum of 
{tone in Langron iron-mine, Cumberland. Woodward. 

Drill’d through the fandy /fratum, every way 

The waters with the fandy /fratum rife. 

STRAW. n. f. [pepeop, Saxon; /irco, Dutch. } 
1, ‘The ftalk on which corn grows, and from which it is 
- threfhed. 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 
Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ffraw, 
Intending deep fufpicion. Shake/p. Richard III. 
Plate fin with gold, 

And the ftrong lance of juttice hurtlefs breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s ffraw doth pierce it. Shake/peare, 

Apples in hay and ffraw ripened apparently; but the apple 
in the fraw more. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

My new fraw hat, that’s trimly lin’d with green, 
Let Peggy wear. Gay's Paftorals. 
More light he treads, more tall he feems to rife, 
And ftruts a ffraw breadth nearer to the fkies. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 
Thy arms, thy liberty, befide 

All that’s on th’ outfide of thy hide, 

Are mine by military law, 

Of which I will not bate one ffraw. Hudibras, 

"Tis not a ffraw matter whether the main caufe be right or 
wrong. L’Efirange. 

STRA‘WBERRY. x f. [ fragaria, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a perennial tibrofe root: the leaves are veined, grow- 
ing upon each footftalk; the ftalks trail upon the ground: the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, divided into ten equal 
parts, and expands in form of a ftar: the flower confifts, for 
the moft part, of five leaves, expanded in form of a rofe, and 
having many ftamina in the middle, round the bafe of the ova- 
ry: the fruit is globofe or oval, and confifts of a flefhy eat- 
able pulp, full of protuberances. The fpecies are feven. Mill. 

‘The /irawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholefome berries thrive and ripen beft, 
Neighbour’d by fruit of bafer quality. Shak. Henry V. 
Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on /frawberries they fed. Dryden, 

Strawberries, by their fragrant fmell, feem to be cordial: 
the fceds obtained by fhaking the ripe fruit in Winter, are an 
excellent remedy againft the ftone. The juice of /frawberries 
and limmons in f{pring-water is an excellent drink in bilious 
fevers. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

STRA’WRERRY Tree. n.f. [arbutus, Latin.] 

Ít is ever green, the leaves roundifh and ferrated on the 
edges: the flowers conlift of one leaf, and fhaped like a pitcher: 
the fruit is of a flefhy fubftance, and very like a ftrawberry ; 
divided into five cells, which contain many {mall feeds. Miller. 

STRA‘WBUILT. adj. [jiraw and built.] Made up of ftraw. 
‘They on the fmoothed plank, 
The fuburb of their /trawduilt citadel, 
New rubb’d with balm, expatiate. 
STRA‘WCOLOURED, adj. [ /lraw and colur.] 
yellow. 
I will difcharge it in your /rawcolour’d beard. Shake/peare. 
Ta A'W WORM. n. j. [Jiraw and worm.] A worm bred in 
raw. 
STRA'WY. adj, [from fraw.] Made of ftraw; confifting of 
{traw. 
There the rawy Greeks, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s fwath. Shakc/p-are. 

Ina field of corn, blown upon by the wind, there will ap- 
pear waves of a colour differing from that of the reft; the 
wind, by depreffing fome of the ears, and not others, makes 
the one reflect more fiom the lateral and /rawy parts than the 
reit. Boyle on Go.ours. 
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To Stray. v. na [ ftroe, Danish, to fatter; frravviare, Talian, 
to wander. } 
1. To wander; to rove. 
My eyc, defcending from the hill, furveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valley //rays. Denlam. 
do, the glad gales o'er all her beauties //ray, i 
__ Breathe on her lips, and in her bofom play. Pope. 
2. T orove out of the way; to range beyond the proper limits. 
What grace hath thee now hither brought this way ? 
Or doen thy feeble fect unwecting hither //ray. Fai. Queen. 
o: where can I fray, ' 
Save back to England? all the world’s my way. — Shake/p. 
Hath notelfe his eye 
SQake/peare. 


Stray’d his affection in unlawful love ? 
She doth /fray about 
By holy croffes, where fhe knecling prays 
For happy wedlock hours. Shakefpeare. 
Wand’reft thou within this lucid orb, 
And /fray'd from thofe fair fields of light above, 
Amidft this new creation want’ft a guide 
To recondué thy fteps? 
3- To err; todeviate from the right. 
We have erred and frayed. 
STRAY. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its limits ; any thing loft by 
wandering. . 
She hath herfelf not only well defended, 3 
But taken and impounded as ajiray 
The king of Scots. 
Should I take you for a fray, 
You muft be kept a year and day. ` Hudibras. 
When he has traced his talk through all its wild rambles, 
let him bring home:his fray; not like the loft theep with joy, 
but with tears of penitence. Government of the Tongue. 
Seeing him wander about, I took him up for aftray. Dryd. 
He cries out, neighbour, haft thou feen a flray 


Drydens 


Common Prayer. 


Shake/peare's Henry V. 


Of bullocks and of heifers pafs this way? Addin, 
2. Act of wandering. 
I would not from your love make fuch a fray, 
To match you where I hate. Shak fpeare. 


STREAK. n. f. [yemce, Saxon ; freke, Dutch; fricia, Ital.] 
A line of colour different from that of the ground. 
The Weft yet glimmers with fome /treaks of day; 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Shak. Macbeth. 
W hat mean thofe colour’d freaks in heav’n, 


Diitended, as the brow of God appeas’d? Milton. 
The night comes on, we eager to purfue 

"Till the laft freaks of dying day withdrew, 

And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. Dryden. 
Ten wildings have { gather’d for my dear ; r’, 

How ruddy, like your lips, their fireaks appear! Dryden. 
While the fantaftick tulip ftrives to break 

In two-fold beauty, and a parted ftreak, Prior. 


ToStreak. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To ftripe; to variegate in hues; to dapple. 
Mark what Jacob did ; 
When all the yeanlings which were /treak’d and pied, 
Should fall as facob’s hire. Shak Merchant of Venice. 
A mule, admirably /treaked and dapp'ed with white and 
black. Sandys's Journey, 
To-morrow, ere freth morning /treat the Eaft, 
With firft approach of light we muft be ris’n, 
And at our pleafant labour, to reform 
Yon flow’ry arbo: rs. 
Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon’ azure fy : 
Behold it like an ample curtain fpread, 
Now /ireak’d and glowing with the morning red ; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 
And chufing fable for the peaceful night. 
2. To ftretch. Obfolete. 
She lurks in midft of all her den, and ftreaks 
From out-a ghaftly whirlpool all her necks ; 
Where, glotting round her rock, to fifh the falls. Chapman. 
STRE'AKY. adj, [from Streak.) Striped; variegated by hues, 
When the hoary head is hid in fnow, 
The life is in the leaf, and fill between 
The fits of falling fnows appears the ftreaky green. Drvden. 
STREAM. n.f. [pctneam, Sax. jtraum, Hlandick ; jtrsem, Wut] 
I. A running water; the courfe of running water; current. 
As plays the fun upon the glafly tear, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam. — Shate’ Hen. VI. 
He brought /treams out of the rock, and caued waters to 
run down Jike rivers. PY. Ixxviii 16, 
Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
had been unportable; and, being fhort, the fiips muft have 
funk at. an anchor in any fies of weather. Raigi. 
‘Thus from one common fource our jtreams divide; ~ 
Outs is the ‘Trojan, yours th’ Arcaaian fide. Dryden, 
Divided intercfts, while thou think’f{t to fway, 
Draw like two brooks thy midlle /tream away. 
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2. Any thing iffuing froma head, and moving forward with con- 
tinuity of parts. 

‘The breath of the Lord is like a /tream of brimflone. J/. 

You, Drances, never want a/ftream of words. Dryden. 

The ftream of beneficence hath, by feveral rivulets which 

have fince fallen into it, wondcrfully.enlarged its current. 4t. 
3. Any thing forcible and continued. 

The very fiream of his life, and the-bufinefs he hath helmed, 

mutt give him a better proclamations Shakepeare. 

It is looked upon as infolence for a man to adhere to his 

own opinion, againft the current féream of antiquity. Locke. 
ToSrreaM, vn. [ freyma, Mandick. } 
1. Toflow; to run in a continuous current. 
| Onall fides round. 

Streams the black blood, and.fmokes upon the ground. Pope. 

2. To flow with a current; to pour out water in a ftream; to 
be overflown. 
Then grateful Greece with reaming eyes would raife 

Hiftorick marbles to record his praife. Pope. 
3- To iflue forth with continuance. 

Now to impartial love, that god moft high, 

Do my fighs ream. Shakef. Ail’s well that ends well. 
ToSTREAM, v.a. To mark with colours or embroidery in 

long tracks. 

_ The herald’s mantle is reamed with gold. Bacon. 

STRE/AMER, n.f. [from /tream.} An enfign; a flag; a pen- 
non; any thing flowing loofely from a ftock. 

A His brave fleet 

With filken freamers, the young Phoebus fanning. Shate/. 

The rofy morn began to rife, 
_ And wav’d her faffron /ireamer through the fkies. Dryden, 
aba Brave Rupert from afar appears, 
_ Whofe waving /freamers the glad general knows. 
< The man of fenfe his meat devours ; 
But only fmells the peel and flow’rs : 

And he mutt be an idle dreamer, 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the /freamer. 
STRE'AMY. adj. [from /fream.] 

x. Abounding in running water. 
Zi Arcadia, 

However //reamy now, aduft and dry, 

Deny’d the goddets water: where deep Melasg 

And rocky Cratis fow, the chariot fmoak’d 

Obfcure with rifing duft. 

2. Flowing with a current. 
Before him flaming his enormous fhield, 

Like the broad fun, illumin’d all the field ; 

His nodding helm emits a /freamy ray. Pope’s Thad. 
STREET. n.f. fycpec, Saxon; fraz, German 3 freda, Spa- 
si onih and Ital. /freede, Danifh ; /fraet, Dutch; fratum, Lat. ] 
1. A way, properly a paved way, between two rows of houfes. 

~ He led us through fair freets ; and all the way we went there 
were gathered people on both fides, ftanding in a row. Bacon. 

The freets are no larger than allies. Sandys. 

b When night 

Darkens the frrecés, then wander forth the fons 

Of Belial, flown with infolence and wine ; 

Witnefs the /freets of Sodom. Milton. 

The Italians fay the ancients always confidered the fituation 

of a building, whether it were high or low, in an open {quare, 
or in a narrow /rect, and more or lefs deviated from their rule 
Five, Addsjon on Italy. 
_. When you tattle with fome crony fervant in the fame /rre:t, 
_ leave your own /freet-door open. Swift. 
2. Proverbially, a publick place. 
That there be no leading into captivity, and no complain- 
ing in our /freets. Pfalm exliv. 14. 
Our publick ways would be fo crowded, that we fhould want 
Street-room. Addifon's SpeGtator. 
Let us reflect upon what we daily fee praétifed in the world, 
and can we believe, if an apoftle of Chrift appeared in our 
Streets, he would retra& his caution, and command us to be 
conformed to the world ? Rogers’s Sermons: 
STREETWALKER. 1. f. [freet and walt.] A common profli- 
tute that offers herfelf to fale in the open ftreet, 
STRENGTH. n.f. [yenengz%, Saxon. } 
1, Force; vigour; power of the body. 
Thy youth, thy /frength, thy beauty, which will change 

To wither’d, weak, and prey. Milton. 

mae Th’ infulting Trojan came, 

And menac’d us with force, our fleet with fame: 

Was it the frength of this tongue-valiant lord, 

In that black hour, that-fav’d you from the fword ? Dryden. 

2 Power of endurance; firmnefs; durability; toughnefs ; 
hardnefs. : 

- Not founded on the brittle /rength of bones. 

3. Vigour of any kind ;, power of any kind. 

The allies, after a fuccefsful Summer, are too apt, upon the 
Sirength of it, to neglect their preparations for the enfuing 
campaign. Addifon. 

4. Power of mind; force of any mental faculty. 

Ariftotle’s large views, acutenefs and penetration of thought, 

and /irength of judgment, few have equalled, Locke. 
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He enjoyed the greatelt /rength of good-fenfe, and the moft 

exquifite tafte of politenefs. Adudifon. 
- Potency of liquours. 
. Fortification ; fortrefs. 

The rathnefs of talking fhould not only be retarded by the 
guard of our heart, but fenced in by certain firengths placed 
in the mouth. Ben. Jolrifon’s Difcoveries. 

He thought 


Ann 


This inacceMfible high /rength to have feiz'd. Mittin. 
Betray’d in all his /rengths, the wood befct 5 
All inftruments, all arts of ruin met, Denham. 


7. Support; maintenance of power. 

What they boded would be a mifchief to. us, you are pro- 

viding fhall be one of our principal frengths. Sprat’s Sermons. 
8. Armament; force; power. 
What is his ftrength by land? Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 

Nor was there any other /trength defigned to attend about 

his highnefs than one regiment. Clarendon. 
g. Perfuafive prevalence; argumentative force. 
This prefuppofed, it may then ftand very well with /rength 
and foundnefs of reafon, thus to anfwer. Hooker. 
To STRENGTH. v.a. To frengthen. Not ufed. 
Edward’s happy-order’d reign, moft fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty fpirits, to firength his ftate. 
To STRENGTHEN. via. [from firength.] 
1. To make ftrong. 
2. To confirm; to eftablifh. 
Let'us rife up and build: fo they /trengthened their hands for 
this work. Neb, it. 18. 

Authority is by nothing fo much /trenothened and confirmed 
as by cuftom ; for no man eafily diftrufis the things which he 
and all men have been always bred up to. Teni lee 

Thee, bold Longinus! ali the Nine infpire, 

And blefs your critick with a poet’s fire: 

An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truft, 

With warmth gives fentence, yet is always juft; 

Whofe own example /frengthens all his laws, 

And is himfelf that great fublime he draws. 

3. To animate; to fix in refolution. 

Charge Jofhua, 2nd encourage him and ftrengthen him. Deut, 
4. To make to increafe in power or fecurity. 

Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reft, 

With powerful policy frrengthen themfelves. Shake/p. H. VI. 

They fought the /trengthening of the heathen. 1 Mac. vie 
To STRENGTHEN vA. To grow ftrong, 

Oh men for flate’ry and deceit renown’d ! 

Thus when y’ are young ye learn it all like him, 

"Till as your years increafe, that /trengthens too, 

T’ undo poor maids. Oiway’s Orphan, 
STRE’NGTHENER. ) 7. fi [from ftrengthen: by contraQion 
STRE/NGTHNER. § ftrengthner.| 
te That which gives ftrength; that which makes ftrong. 

Garlick is a great /irengthner of the ftomach upon decays of 
appetite or indtgeftion. Temple. 

2. [In medicine.] Strengtheners add to the bulk and firmnefs of 
the folids: cordials are fuch as drive on the vital actions; but 
thefe fuch as confirm the ftamina. Quincy. 

STRE’NGTHLESS, adj. [from /ftrength ] 

1. Wanting firength; deprived of ftrength. 

Yet are thefe feet, whofe firengthie/s {tay is numb, 
Unable to fupport this lump of clay.  Shakeip. Henvy VI. 
As the wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints, 

Like ftrengthle/s hinges, buckle under life, | 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Stakef. Henry IV. 
2. Wanting potency; weak. Ufed of liquours. 

This liquor muft be inflammable or not, and yet fubtile and 
pungent, which may be called fpirit ; or elfe /trengthie/s or in- 
fipid, which may be named phlegm. Bayle. 

STRE’NUOUS. adj. [ ftrenuns, Latin.] 

1. Brave; bold; a&ive; valiant. 

Nations grown corrupt 

Love bondage more than liberty ; 

Bondage with eafe than firenuons liberty. Miltons Aconijies. 
2. Zealous; vehement. Í 

He relolves to be ftrenuous for taking off the teft, 2gainft 
the maxims of all wife Chriftian governments, which always 
had fome eftablifhed religion, leaving at beft a toleration to 
others. Swift to Pepe. 

Citizens within the bills of mortality have been firenuous 
againft the church and crown. Swift, 

Stre/nuousty¥. adv. [from /trenuous,} 

1. Vigoroufly ; actively. 

Many can ufe both hands, yet will there divers remain that 
can ftrenuoufly make ufe of neither. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Zealoufly ; vehemently; with ardour. 

Writers difpute /trenuou/ly for the liberty of confcience, and 
inveigh largely againft all ecclefiafticks under the name of 
high church, Swift. 

STREPEROUS, adj. [ ftrepo, Latin.] Loud; noily. 

Porta conceives, becaufe in a ftreperous eruption it rifeth 

againft fire, it doth therefore refit lightning. Brown, 
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STRE:S. n. f. [yeece; Saxon, violence; or from diftre/s.] 
i» Importance; important part. 
A body may as well lay too little as too much /tre/s upon a 
dream ; but the lcfs we heed them the better. L’Eftrange. 
The /tre/s of the fable lies upon’ the hazard of having a 
numerous ftock of children. LE ftrange. 
This, on which the great fire/s of the bufinefs depends, 
would have been made out with reafons fufficient. Locke. 
Confider how greata fire/s he laid upon this duty, while 
upon earth, and how earneftly he recommended it. Atterbury. 
2. Violence; force, either acting or fuffered. 
By /tre/s of weather driv’n, 
At laft they landed. Drydens Æn. 
Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exercife, 
yet they muft not be put to a /tre/s beyond their ftrength. Locke. 
To Stress. v. a. [Evidently from di/tre/s.] To diitrefs; to 
put to hardfhips or difficulties. 
Stirred with pity of the /re/ed plight i 
Of this fad realm. Fairy Queen. 
To STRETCH. v.a. [yepecan, Saxon ; /Precken, Dutch. ] 
1. To extend; to fpread out to a diftance. 
The /rretching out of his wings fhall fill the breadth of thy 


land. If. viii. 8. 
Stretch thine hand unto the poor. Ecclus vii. 32. 
Take thy rod, and /retch out thine hand. Ex. vii. 19. 

2. To clongate, or ftrain to a greater fpace. 
3- To expand; to difplay. 
Leviathan on the deep, 
Stretch'd like a promontory, fleeps. Milton. 


What more likely to /fretch forth the heavens, and lay the 
foundation of the earth, than infinite power? Tillotfon. 
4. To ftrain to the utmoft. 
This kifs, if it durft fpeak, 
Would /retch thy fpirits up into the air. 
5. To make tenfe. 
So the /zretch’d cord the fkackl’d dancer tries. Smith. 
6. Tocarry by violence farther than isright: as, to /fretch a text. 
To STRETCH. v.n. 
1. To be extended. 
Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance /fretch unto 
its Whitgifte. 
A third is like the former: a fourth? ftart eye! 
What! will the line retch out to th’ crack of doom? Shak. 
: This to rich Ophir’s rifing morn is known, 
And /rretch’d out far to the burnt fwarthy zone. 
Your dungeon /fretching far and wide beneath. 
2. To bear extenfion without rupture. 
The inner membrane, that involved the liquors of the egg, 
. becaufe it would /tretch and yield, remained unbroken. Boyle. 
3. To fally beyond the truth. 
What an allay do we find to the credit of the moft probable 
event, that is reported by one who ufes to /tretch? Gov. Tongue. 
STRETCH. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Extenfion; reach; occupation of more fpace. 
At all her ftretch her little wings fhe fpread, 
And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead : 
‘Then flickering to his pallid lips, fhe ftrove 
To print a kifs. Dryden’s Ceyx and Alcyo. 
Difruption, as ftrong as they are, the bones would be in 
fome danger of, upon a great and fudden /tretch or contortion, 
if they were dry. Ray on the Creation. 
2. Force of body extended. 
He thought to fwim the ftormy main, 
By /tretch of arms the diftant fhore to gain. 
3. Effort; ftruggle: from the act of running. 
Thofe put a lawful authority upon the /rretch to the abufe of 
power, under the colour of prerogative. L’E ftrange. 
Upon this alarm we made incredible /tretches towards the 
South, to gain the faftnefles of Prefton. Addifon. 
4. Utmoft extent of meaning. 
Quotations, in their utmoft /tretch, can fignify no more than 


Shak. K. Lear. 


Cowley. 
Milton. 


Drydens Æn. 


that Luther lay under fevere agonies of mind. Atterbury. 
5.. Utmoft reach of power. 
This is the utmoft /rretch that nature can, 
And all beyond is fulfome, falfe, and vain. Granville. 


Stre’TcHER. v. f. [from firetch. ] 
1. Any thing ufed for extenfion. 
Tooth in the ftretching courfe two inches with the /tretcher 


only. Moxon. 
2. T'he timber againft which the rower plants his feet. 
This fiery {peech infames his fearful friends, 
They tug at ev’ry oar,"and ev’ry ftretcher bends. — Dryden. 


To STREW. v.a. (The orthography.of this word is doubtful : 
it is generally written /trew, and I have followed cuftom ; but 
Skin:ur likewife propofes ftrow, and Funtus writes traw. 
Their reafons will appear in the word from which it may be 
derived. Strawan, Gothick /troyen, Dutch; yepeapian, Sax. 
firawen, German 3 ftrcer, Danifh Perhaps //row is belt, being 
that which reconciles etymology with pronunciation. } 

1. ‘Lo ipread by being feattered. 

Fhe fnow which does the top of Pindus /trew, 


whiter fhew. Spenfer. 


SAT ER: 


Ts thine alone the feed that firere ne p.ain? 
The birds of heav’n fhall vindicate their grain. 
2. Tofpread by feattering. 
! thought thy bride-be2 to have deck’d, fweet maid, 
And not have firew’? thy grave. Shake). Hamlet. 
Here be tears of perfeét moan, 
Wept for thee in Helicon; 
And fome flowers and fome bays, 
For thy herfe, to /trew the ways: Aiton. 
3. To fcatter loofely, 4 
The calf he burnt in the fire, ground it to powder, and 
ftrawed it upon the water, and made Ifrachdrink of it) £x. 
With furies and noéturnal orgies frd” Ligt 
Whom ev’n the favage be-fts had fpa?’d, they kii’d, | 
And ftrew'd his mangled limbs about the field: Dryden. 
STRE'WMENT. n.f. [from /trew.] Any thing fcattered ii 
decoration. 
Her death was doubtful.—For charitable’ prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles fhould be thrown on her ; 
Yet here fhe is allow’d her virgin chants, f 
Her maiden //rewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. Stakef. Hamet. 
STRIÆ. nfo { Latin.) In natural /hiftory, the {mall chan- 
nels in the fhells of cockles and fcallops. AiE y 
The falt, leifurely permitted to fhoot of itfelf in the liquor, 
expofed to the open air, did {hoot into more fair cryftalline 
Jiria, than thofe that were gained out of the remaining: part 
of the fame liquor by a more hafty evaporation.  Bosle. 
STRIATE. ) adj. (from frie, Latin; Jiri, French.) Formed 
STRIATED. į in ftrie. s 
Thefe effuviums fly by /friated atoms and winding par- 
ticles, as Des Cartes conceiveth, or glide by ftreams attracted 
from either pole unto the equator. Brown’s Vuigar Errours. 
Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have been a fun, and 
fo the centre of a lefler vortex, whofe axis {till kept the’ fame 
pofture, by reafon of the /rriate particles finding no fit pores 
for-their paflages, but only in this direction. “Ray. 
Cryftal, when incorporated with the fibrous talcs, fkews,'tf 
broke, a /friated or fibrous texture, like thofe talcs. Woaw. 
STRI'ATURE. n. f. [from fri ; firieure, Fr.) Difpofition of ftriz. 
Parts of tuberous hematite fhew feveral varieties in the 
crufts, /triature, and texture of the body. Voodward. 
Strick. n. f. (seiy£; frix, Latin.) A bird of bad omen. 
The ill fac’d owl, death’s dreadful meflenger, 
The hoarfe night-raven, trump of doleful drere, 
The leather-winged bat, day’s enemy, 
The rueful /rick, ftill waiting on the bier. 
STRICKEN. ‘The ancient participle of frike. 
The cunningeft mariners were fo conquered by the ftorm, 
as they thought it beft with /tricken fails to yield to be go- 
verned by it. ~~ Sidney. 
That fhall I fhew, as fure as hound 
The /tricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding wound. F Q. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well /tricken in age. Gen. 
With blindnefs were thefe /tricken. Wifd. xix. 17- 
Parker and Vaughan, having had a controverfy touching 
certain arms, were appointed to run fome courfes, when 
Parker was /tricken into the mouth at the firft courfe. Bacon. 
Though the earl of Ulfter was of greater power than any 
other fubject in Ireland, yet was he fo far ftricken in years, as 
that he was unable to manage the martial affairs. Davies. 
STRI'CKLE, or Stricklefs, or Stritchel. n. f. That which {trikes 
the corn to level it with the bufhel. Ai:nfworth. 
STRICT. adj. [ ftriétus, Latin.] zcl 
1. Exact; accurate; rigoroufly nice. 
Thou’lt fail into deception unaware, 
Not keeping /?ridc/? watch. 
As legions in the field their front difplay, 
To try the fortune of fome doubtful day, 
And move to meet their tocs with fober pace, 
Strid? to their Ngure, though in wider fpace. 
He checks thc bold defign ; 
And rules as /trict his labour’d works confine, 
As if the Stagyrite o’erlook’d each line. 
2. Severe; rigorous; not mild ; not indulgent. 
Implore her, in my voice, that fhe make friends 
To the ftri? deputy. Shakef. Menfure for Meafure. 
Thy will 
By nature free, not over-rul’d by fate : 
Inextricable, or ftri? necefity. Mitton. 
If a ferie? hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be tratable ; and if, as they crow up, the 
rigour be, as they deferve it, gently relaxed, former reftraints 
will increafe their love. Locke. 
Numa the rites of /tric? religion knew 5 
On ev'ry altar laid the incenfe duc. 


3. Confined ; not exteniive. ' Š 
As they took the compafs of thcir commiffion ffr:ver or 


larger, fo their dealings were more or lels moderate. Hooter. 
4..Clote ; tight. 
‘The rod, with fpeedy pace, 
Juft thought to tlrain her in a /tr7e? embrace. 


Pope. 


d 


Fairy Queen. 


Afilton. 


Drvaen. 


Pope. 


Prior. 


Drpaien 


five 
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The fatal noofe performed its office, and with molt ftriat 
_ ligature fqueezed the blood into his face. Arbuthnot. 
g. Venfe; not relaxed. 
We feel our fibres grow /t ic? or lax according to the ftate 
of the aire ‘At buthuot. 
SrriierLy. adv. [from ftri.] 
1. Exactly; with rigorous accuracy. 
"The other parts being groller, compofed not only water, 
firiét!y fo called, but the whole mals of liquid bodics. Burnet. 
Charge him /iridtly a onsa 
Not to procecd, but wait my farther pleafure. Dryden. 
2. Rigoroully 5 icverely 5.without remiffion or indulgence. 
In the difcharge of thy place, fet before thce the beft cx- 
amples; and after)a,time fet before thce thine own, and exa- 
© inince thvfelt firid?y whether thou didft not beft at firft. Bacon. 
God may witin the greateft juftice /irid7/y require endeavours 
from us, and without any inconfiitency with his goodnefs 
ingi& penalties on thofe who are wanting. Rogers's Sermons. 
A weak prince again difpofed the people to new attempts, 
which it was the clergy’s duty to endeavour to prevent, if fome 
' of them had not procecded upon a topick that, /trié?l) fol- 
lowed, would enflave all mankind. Sivift. 
3. Clofely 5 with tenfenefs. 
Srrircmness. n. /. {from fir: ] 
1. Exactnefs; rigorous accuracy ; nice regularity. 
Z Tcould snot grant too much or diftruft too little to men, 
\ that pretended fingular picty and religious /tric?ne/s. K. Charles. 
*~ Such of them as cannot be concealed connive at, though in 
the ftridine/s of your judgment you cannot pardon. “Dryden. 
“~~ Who were made privy to the fecrets of heaven, but fuch as 
~ performed his revealed will at an higher rate of /trid?ne/s than 
“ythesrett? et) , South. 
» Though i cise our Saviour might have pleaded exemp- 
‘tion from the Jewith tribute, he exerted his divine power in a 
‘miracle to pay it. - Rogers. 
ae Severity ; rigour. 
Tia Thefe commiffioners proceeded with fuch /trid?nefs and feve- 
_ rity as did much obfcure the king's mercy. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
13. Clofenefs ; tightnefs; not laxity. 
STRICTURE. 2. /. [from jirifura, Latin, a fparx.] 
J. A ftroke; a touch. | 
~- TheGod of nature implanted in their vegetable natures 
A certain paflive /triftures, or fignatures of that wifdom which 
hath made and ordered all things with the higheft reafon. Hale. 
‘2. Contraétion; clofure by contraction. 
5 As long as there is thirft, with a free paffage by urine, and 
firiéture of the veffels, fo long is water fafely taken. Arbuthnot. 
3. A fight touch upon a fubject; not a fet difcourfe. 
STRIDE. n.f. [yznæbe, Saxon.] A long ftep; a ftep taken 
as with great violence; a wide divarication of the legs. 
toy at _ Tl fpeak between the change of man and boy, 
‘With a reed voice, and turn two mincing fteps 


* Into a manly firide. vr Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 

Q Afw The moniter. moved on with horrid rides. Milton. 
» Her voice theatrically loud, 

< And mafculine her /tride. Swift. 


To STRIDE. v.n. preter. J firode or frid; part. pafi. fridden. 
« [from the noun. ] 
“q. To walk with long ftcps. 


s -~ Mars in the middle of the fhining fhield 

» ols grav’d, and /irides along the liquid field. Dryden: 
» © Yo Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, 

-3 Phe brethren cry’d, and inftant firsde away. Pope. 


#2. To ftand with the legs far from each other. 
- ToStrripve. v:a. To pafs bya ftep. 
pee see him /fride 
SE Vallies wide. Arbuthnot. 
_ & Stri'purous. adj. [ ftridulus, Latin ] Making a {mall noife. 
~~ Ttarifes from a final! and /tridulous noife, which, being 
firmly rooted, maketh a divulfion of parts. Brown. 
STRIFE. n.f. [from ftrive ] 
~ 1. Contention; conteft ; difcord. 
I and my people were at great ftrife with the children of 
Ammon. Fudg. xii. 2. 
+ Some preach Chrift even of envy and /trife, and fome of 
~ good-will. Phil. i. 15. 
He is proud, knowing nothing; but doating about qucftions 
Sand ftrife of words. 1 Jim. vi. 4. 
Thefe vows, thus granted, rais’d a ftrife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love: 
Z % 4% She granting ħrit, had right of time to plead; 


>.) But he had granted too, and would recede. Dryden, 
+ 2, Oppolition of nature or appearance; contrariety ; contraft. 
Onde; M+ Artificial ferife 
m * Livesin thofe touches, livelier than life. Shakefpeare. 
: How paflion’s well accorded /'r7fe 
= Makes all the harmony of life. Fohnjfan. 
| Srai’veruc. adj. [ ftrife and full.] Contentious; difcordant. 
atai ‘Th? ape was jirifeful and ambitious, 
© | And the fox guileful and moft covetous. Hubberd’s Tale. 


I know not what new creation may creep forth from the 
» frriferul heap of things, into which, as into a fecond chaos, 
we ate failea, Dr. Alaine. 
+ À 2 


Soil, cal 


StriiGMENT. 1. f. [/Prigmentum, from firingo, Lat. to fer». ] 
Scraping; recrement. : 
Many, befides the /émgments and. fudgorous,adhefions, from 
mens hands, acknowledge, that nothing proccedeth from gold 
in its ufual decoéhon. Browns Vulgar Erin's. 
ToSTRIKE. v as preter. I firuck.or ftrook spart. pall. firuck, 
Jirucken, frricken. [ayzpican, Saxon /trech.n, German; ad- 
Jtrykia, Mlandick 5 /tricker, Danith. Jo io : 
1. ‘Vo a& upon by a blow; to hitywath a blow. 
He at Philippi kept 
His fword Cen like a dancer, whiled fruck 
The lean and wrinkled Camus- Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 
We will deliver you the caufe, 
Why], that did love Cxfar when L/iruck him, 
Proceeded thus. Shake/p. Julius Cafar, 
I muft T 
But wail'his fall, whom I myfelf ruck down. Shak, Macb. 
2. To dafh; to throw by a quick motion. 


The blood /frise on the two fide-pofts. Ex. xii. 7. 
3. To notify by the found of a hammer on a bell. 
The Windfor bell hath ruck twelve. Shake/p. 


A judicious friend moderates the, purfuit, gives the fignal 
for action, prefles the advantage, and /frites the critical 
minute. Coliier of Friensfbip. 

4. To ftamp; to imprefs. 

The memory in fome men is very tenacious; but yet there 
feems to be a conftant decay of all our.ideas, even of thofe 
which are /fruct decpeft, and. in minds the moft retentive. Loc. 

5. To punith; to afflict. 
To punith the juft is not good, nor to /frike princes for 
equity. Prov. xvii. 26. 
6. To contract; tolower; to vale. It is only ufed in the phrafes 
to firike fail, or to firike a flag- 
How many nobles then would hold their places, 

That mutt frie fail to fpirits of vile fort! Shake, H. IV- 

To this all differing paflions and interefts fhould trike Jail, 
and like {welling ftreams, running different courfes, fhould 
yet all make hafte into the fea of common fafety. Temple. 

They ftrike fuil where they know they hall be mattered, 
and murder where they can with fafety. Dryden. 

Now, did I not fo near my labours end, 
Strike fail, and: haftning to the harbour tend, ? 
My fong to flow’ry gardens might extend. Dryden. 
7. To alarm; to put into emotion. 
The reft, ruck with horror ftood, 


To fee their leader cover’d o’cr with blood. Walter. 
Jack Straw at London-ftone,, with all his rout, 
Struck not the city with fo loud a fhout. Dryden. 


His virtues render our aflembly awful, 
They frike with fomething like religious fear. Addif. Cato. 
Did’ft thou but view him right, fhould’ft fee him black 
With murder, treafon, facrilege, and crimes 
That /?rike my foul with horror but to name them. Addt/on. 
We are no fooner prefented to any one we never faw be- 
fore, but we are immediately /ruck with the idca of a proud, 
areferved, an affable or a guod natured man. Addtjon. 
Nice works of art /irike and furprife us moft upon the firft 
view; but the better we are acquainted with them, the lefs 
we wonder. Atterbury. 
Court virtues bear, like gems, the higheft rate, 
Born where heav’n’s influence fcarce can penetrate ; 
In life’s low vale, the foil the virtues like, a 
They pleafe as beauties, here as wonders, frike. Pope. 
8. [Fædus ferire.]} To make a bargain. 
Sign but his peace, he vows he’ll ne'er again 
The facred names of fops and beaus profane: 
Strike up the bargain quickly ; for I fwear, 
As times go now, he offers very fair. Dryden. 
I come to offer peace; to reconcile 
Paft enmities; to /rike perpetual leagues 
With Vanoc. | A. Philips s Briton. 
g. To produce by a fudden action. 
The court paved, /iriketh up a great heat in fummer, and 
much cold in winter. Bacon. 
Waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She frikes an univerfal peace through fca and land. Miston. 
Take my caduceus ! 
With this the infernal zhofts I can command, 
And /irike a terror through the Stygian ftrand. Dryden. 
10. Yo affe& fuddenly in any particular manner. 7 
When verfes cannot be underftood, nor a man’s good wit 
feconded with the forward child underfianding ; it /frikes a 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shake. 
Strike her young bones, 


Ye taking airs, with lamenefs. Sha ‘ejpearc. 
He that is /fricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treafure of his eye-fight loft. Shake feart. 


So ceas`d the rival crew, when Purcell came, 
They fung no more, or only fung his fame ; 


Struck dumb, they alladmii’d. Dry len. 

Humility difarms envy, and frikes it dead. Golier, 
Then donot /irike him dcad with a denial, 

But hold him upin life. Add fons Cam. 


1i. To 
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11. To caufe to found by blows. With up only emphatical. 
The drums prefently friting up a march, they plucked up 
their enfigns, and forward they go. Knolies. 
Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our intret, and our being here. Shakepeare. 
12. To forge; to mint. k 
Some very rare coins ft uck of a pound weight, of gold and 
filver, Conttantine fene to Chilperick. Arbuthiict. 
13. It is ufed in the participle, I know not well how, for ad- 
vanced in years. > 
The king 
Is wife and virtuous, and his noble queen 
Well ruck in years; fair and not jealous. Shakefpeare. 
x4. To STRIKE of. To erafe from a reckoning or account. 
Deliver Helen, and all damage elfe 
Shall be /ruck of. Shakefpeare’s Treilus and Creffida, 
I have this while with leaden thoughts been preft; 

But I fhall in a more convenient time. . 

Strike off this feore of abfentce. Shake/peare’s Othe'ls. 

` Afk mens opinions: Scoto-now fhall tell 

How trade encreafes, and the world goes well : 

Strike off his penfion by the fetting fun, 

And Britain; if not Europe, is undoñe. 

35. To STRIKE of. To feparate as bya blow; 

Germany had frricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the doétrine of the church of Rome; but fee:ned neverthelefs 
in difcipline ftit] to retain therewith great conformity. Hooker. 

They followed fo faft that they overtook him, and with- 
out further delay ruck eff his head. Knclles. 

He was taken prifoner by Surinas, lieutenant-general for 
the king of Parthia, who frate off his head. flakiwell. 

A mafs of water would be quite ruck off and feparate 
from the reft, and toft through the air like a flying river. 

Burnet’s Theory of tbe Earth. 
I6. To STRIKE out. To produce by collifion. 
My thoughtlefs youth was wing’d with vain defires ; 

My manhood long mifled by wand’ring fires, 

Follow’d falfe lights; and when their glimpfe was gone, 

My pride ruck out new (parkles of her own. Dryden, 

17. To STRIKE out. To blot; to efface. 

By expurgatory animadverfions, we might frike ont great 
numbers of hidden qualities, and having once a conceded lift, 
with more fafety attempt thcir reafons. Brown. 

To methodize is a8 neceflary as to frike oute Pope. 

18. To STRIKE out. To bring to light. 
19. To STRIKE out. To form at once by a quick effort, 
Whether thy hand /rike ont fome free defign; 

Where life awakes and dawns at ev’ry line, 

Or blend in beautcous tints the colour’d mafs, 

And from the canvafs call the mimick faces 

To STRIKE. v. n. 
1. Tomake a blow. 
I in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 
Nor feel him where he /frucé. Shakelpeare’s Cymbeline. 
It pleafed the kine 
To Strike at me upon his mifconftruction ; 
When he tript me behind. Shakef/peare’s King Lear. 
He wither’d all their ftreneth beforehe yirok. Dryden. 
2. To collide; to clath. 

Holding aring by a thread in a glafs, tell him that holdeth 
it, it fhall frike fo many times againft the fide of the glafs, 
and no more. Bacons Natural H flory. 

3. To act by repeated percuffion. 
Bid thy miftrefs when my drink is ready, 
She /rike upon the bell. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
Thofe antique minftrels, fure, were Charles like kings, 
Cities their lutes, and fubje‘ts hearts their ftrings; 
On which with fo divine a hand they /rcok, 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Confent of motion from their breath they took. — Waller. 
4. To found by the ftroke of a hammer. 
Cafar, ’tis frucken eight. Shakefpeare. 


Deep thoughts will often fufpend the fenfes fo far, that about 
a man clocks may /rite and bells ring, which he takes no no- 
tice of. Grew. 
x. To make an attack. 
Is not the king’s name forty thoufand names? 
Arm, arm, my name ; a’ puny fubject frikes 
At thy great’glory. Shakefpeare’s Richard IL. 
When by their defigning leaders taught 
To frike at power, which for themfelves they fought: 
The vulgar guld into rebellion arm’d, 
__ Their blood to ation by their prize was'warm’d, Dryden. 
O. To ad by external influx. 
Confider the red and white colours in porphyre; hinder light 


but from Sirthing on it, and its colours vanifh. Locke. 
7. Lo found with blows.. 
Whilft any trump did found, or drum firuck up, 
His fword did ne’cr leave ftriking in the field, ““Shakefpcare. 


8. To be daihed upon fhallows ; to be ftranded. 


Theadmiral galley wherein the emperor was, /fruck upon a 
fand, and there ftuck fait. P » ft R 


K nolles, 
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9. To pafs with a quick or ftrong effect. 
Now and then a glittering beam of wit or pafion-f ikes 
through the obfcurity of the poem: any of thefe effes a pre- 
fent liking, but not a lafting admiration. Dryden. 
10. To pay homage, as by lowering the fail. om 
We fce the wind fit fore upon our fails ; 

And yet we /irife not, but fecurcly perifh. Stale/peare, 

Pd rather chop this hand off ata blow, . 

And with the other fling it at thy face, 

‘Than bear fo low a fail, to frike to thee. Shakefpeare. 

The intereft of our kingdom is ready to /frife to that of 
your pooreft fishing towns: it is hard you will nct accept our 
fervices. Swift. 

11. To be put by fome fudden a& or motion into any flate; to 
break forth. rte. 

It ruck ona fudden into fuch reputation, that it fcorns any 
longer to fculk, but owns itfelf publickly. Gov. of the Tongue. 

12. Jo STRIKE ix with, Ño conform; to fuit itfelf to; to 
join with at once. - 

Thofe who by the prerogative of their age, fhould frown 
youth into fobriety, imitate and frike in with them, and 
are really vitious that they may be thought young. South. 

They catch at every fhadow of relief, //rife in at a venture 
with the next companion, and fo the dead commodity be ta- 


ken off, care not who be the chapman. Norris.’ 
The cares or pleafures of the world /frike in with every 
thought. Addifon. 


He immediately fruck in with them, but defcribed this 
march to the temple with fo much horrour, that he fhivered 


every joint. Addifon’s Freeholder, 
13. To STRIKE out. To fpread or rove; to make a fudden exs 
curfion. erty 


In this plain was the laft general rendezvous of mankind; 
and from thence they were broken into companies and dif- 
perfed, the feveral fucceffive generations, like the waves of 
the fea over-reaching one another, and /irifing out farther and 
farther upon the land. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

When a great man frites cut into a fudden irregularity, he 
needs not queftion the refpect of a retinue. Coller of Popularity. 

STRIKE. 7. f- A bufhel; adry meafure of capacity, | oy at 

Wing, cartnave and bufhel, peck, ferike ready at» hand. 

. Tuffer’s Husbandry: 

STRIKEBLOCK. ».f Isa plane fhorter than the jointer, ha- 
ving its fole made exaétly flat and f{traight, and is ufed for the 
fhooting of a fhort joint. Moxon’ s Mechanical Exercifes 
STRIKER. 2./. [from frrike.] One that ftrikes 

A bifhop then muft be blamelefs, not given to wine, no 
firiker. 1 Tira. ili. 3. 

He thought with his ftaff to have ftruck the Striker. Sandys. 

The frriter muft be denfe, and in its beft velocity. Digby. 

STRIKING. part. adj. [from frike] Affecting ; furprifing.. 

SERING, ». f. [yepung, Saxon; /?reng, German and Danifh; 

JStringhe Dutch 5 firingo, Latin. } , 

1. A flender rope; a fmall cord; any flender and flexible band ; 
a riband; any thing tied. 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above it, muf be 
conceived, as if the weight of it were in that point where its 
Jiling touches the upper. Wilkins’s Dedalus. 

Round Ormond’s knee thou ty’ft the myttick fring, 

That makes the knight companion to the king. Prior. 

2. A thread on which any things are filed. 

Their priefts pray by their beads, having a fring with a 
hundred of nutthels upon it; and the repeating of certain 
words with them they account meritorious. Stiliing fleet. 

3. Any fet of things filed ona line. ~ 
_ Ihave caught two of thefe dark undermining vermin, and 
intend to make a /ring of them, in order to hang them up in 
one of my papers. Addijon’s Spectator. 

4. lhe chord of a mufical inftrument. 

The firing that jars i 

When rudely touch'd, ungrateful to the fenfe, 

With pleafure feels the mafter’s flying fingers, 

Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers. Rowe. 
i By the appearance they make in marble, there is not one 
#ring-inttrument that feems comparable to our violins. Addi). 

5. A fmall fibre. 


Duckweed putteth forth a little firing into the water,. from 
the bottom, acer. 
in pulling broom up, the leaft ffrings left bchind wiil grow. 
Mortimer’s Eufbundry. 
6. A nerve; a tendon. 
The moft piteous tale which in recounting, 
His grief grew puiffant, and the firings of life 
Began to crack: Shakefprare's, King Leer, 
The fring of his tongue loofed. dark xxvii. 35. 
7. The nerve of the bow- i 
The wicked bend their bow, they make ready their arroy-s 
upon the fringe. Pfainxin2. 
8: Any concatenation or feries, as a ftring of propofiticns, i 
9- To have two STRINGS to the bow, To have two views or 
two expedicnts; to have double advantage, or double fecu- 
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No lover has that pow’r 

T enforce a defperate amour, 

As he that has two firings to's bow, 

And burns for love and money too. Huditras. 

To Sirinc. v.a. Preterite //irung, part. pafl fruig. [from 
the noun. } ’ 
1. To furnifh with ftrings. 
Has not wife nature /frung the legs and feet 
Wich firmeft nerves, defign’d to walk the dtreet ? 
2. To puta ftringed inftrument.in tune. 
Here the mufe fo oft her harp has Arung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unfung. 

3- To file on a ftring. 

Men of great learning or genius are too full'to be exact ; 
and therefore chufe to throw down their pearls in heaps before 
the reader, rather than beat the pains of /irizging them. Sped?. 

4. To make tenie. 
Toil //rung the nerves, and purified the blood. - Dryden. 
STRINGED. adj [from fing.) Having ttrings; produced by 
ftrings. 


Gay. 


Adaifon. 


Praife him with fringed inftruments and organs. © Pfalins. 
Divinely warbl'd voice, 
pe Anfwering the //rinzed noife, 
’ As all their fouls in blifsful rapture took. Milton. 


STRINGENT. ad. { /ringers, Latin.] Binding ; contraéting. 
‘Srrincwart. n. f. [firing and halt.) 
a Stringha:t is a {adden twitching and {natching up of the 
__ hinder leg of a horfe much higher than the other, ‘or an in- 
voluntary or coavulfive motion of the mufcles that extend or 
“bend the hough, Farrier’s Di&. 
STRI'NGLESS. adj. [from /rring.] Having no ftrings. 
eer Nothing; all is faid; 
‘His tongue is now a /fring/e/s in{trument, 

os Words, life, and all, old Lancafter hath fpent. Shake/peare. 
REE AY: adj. [from ftring.] Fibrous; confifting of fmall 

threads. 

A plain Indian fan, made of the {mall _/ringy parts of roots 
-__ fpread out in a round flat form. Grew. 
“‘ToSTRIP. v.a. [ frreopen, Dutch ; berzpipre, ftripped, Sax. ] 

1. To make naked; to deprive of covering. 

~ They began to frip her of her cloaths when I came in 

-among them. Sidney. 
They fript Jofeph out of his coat. Gen. xxxvii. 23. 
Scarce credible it is how foon they were /fript and laid na- 
ked on the ground. i Hayward. 

Hadft thou not committed 

Notorious murder on thofe thirty men 

At Afkelon, who never did thee harm, 

p ghen like a robber flrip’d/? them of their robes. Milton. 
~ You cloath all. that have no relation to you, and /rip your 
matter that gives you food. L’ Eftrange. 
"A rattling tempelt through the branches went, 
That fript them bare. Dryden's Knights Tale. 
He faw a beauteous maid 
_ With hair difhevel’d, iifuing through the fhade, 


€ 


~ stript of her cloaths. Dryden. 
= Helleft the pillagers, to rapine bred, 
, Without controul to //rip and fpoil the dead. Dryden. 
The bride was put in form to bed; 
He follow’d /ript. Swift. 


2. To deprive; to diveft. 
~ The apoftle in exhorting men to contentment, although 
M they have in this world no more than bare food and raiment, 
“giveth us to underftand that thofe are even the loweft of things 
neceflary, that if we fhould be /fript of all thefe things, with- 
‘out which we might poffibly be, yet thefe muft be left. Hooker. 
» We firip and divelt ourfelves of our own will, and give our- 
~Yelves entirely up to the will of God. Duppa. 
At is difficult to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
things, ripped of thole {pecifick differences we give them. Lacke. 
One would imagine thefe to be the expreflions of a man 
bleffed with eafe and affluence, not of one juft /fript of all thofe 
- ‘advantages, and plunged in the decpeft miferies ; and now fit- 
~ ting naked upon a dunghil. Atterbury. 
3. Torob; toplunder; to pillage. l 
‘That which lays a man open to an enemy, and that which 
Jirips him of a friend, equally attacks him in all thofe interefts 
that are capable of being weakned by the one and fupported by 
> the other. South's Sermons. 
4. To peel; to decorticate. 
If the leaves or dried ftocks be /?ripped into {mall ftraws, 
. they arife unto amber, wax, and other electerics, no other 
ways than thofe of wheat or rye. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
5. To deprive of all. 
When fome fond eafy fathers rip themfelves before they 
lie down to their long fleep, and fettle their whole eftates 
“upon their fons, has it not been feen that the father has been 
*requited with beggary ? South's Sermons. 
6. To take off covering. 
He fript off his cloaths. 1 Sam. xix. 24. 
Logick helps us to /irip off the outward difguife of things, 
and to behold and judge of them in their own nature. /Vutss. 
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7. Tocatt off. 
His unkindnefs 
That fript her from his bencdi¢tion, turn’d her 
To foreign cafua'tics, gave her dear rights 
To her dughearted daughters: thefe things ting him. Shake/. 
8. To feparate from fomething adhefive or connected 
Amongit men who examine not fcrupuloufly theirown ideas, 
and /irip them not from the marks men ule forthem, but 
confound them with words, there muit be endlcfs T 
oike. 
Srrip. n. f. [Probably for fripe.] A narrow fhred. ) 
Thefe two apartments were hung in clofe mourning, and 
only a /lrip of bays round the other rooms. - Swift. 
To STRIPE. v. a. [ firepen, Dutch.} Lo variegate with lines 
of different colours. 
Stripe. x. f..[/irepe, Dutch. } 
I. A lineary variation of colour. 
notion of the word. 
Gardeners may have three roots among an hundred that 
are rare, as purple and carnation of fevcral /fripes.. Lacon. 
« A fhred of a different colour. 
One of the moft valuable trimmings of their cloaths was a 
long /fripe fowed upon the garment, Called latus clavus. routh. 
3. A weal; or difcolouration made by a lafh or blow. 
Cruelty. marked him with inglorious /fripes. Thomfm, 
4. A blow; a lafh. 
A tody cannot be fo torn with /fripes, as a mind with re- 
membrance of wicked actions. Hayward. 
To thofe that are yet within the reach of the //ripes and 
reproofs of their own confcience; I would addrefs that they 
would not feek to remove themfelves from that wholfome 
difcipline. Decay of Piety. 
STRI’PLING. n.f. [Of uncertain etymology.] A youth ; one 
in the ftate of adolefcence. 
> Thwart the lane, 
He, with two /friplings, lads, more like to run 
The country bafe, than to commit fuch flaughter, 
Made good the paflage. Shake/peare's Cymbeline. 
Now a /tripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet fuch as in his face 
Youth fmil’d cceleftial. Milton's Paradife Loft: 
Compofitions on any important fubjects are not matters to 
be wrung from poor /eriplines, like blood out of the nofe, or 
the plucking of untimely fruit. Milton on Education, 
As when young /iriplings whip the top for fport, 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court; 
The wooden engine whirls. Liryden’s Æneid. 
As every particular member of the body is nourifhed with 
a feveral qualified juice, fo children and /triplings, old men and 
young men muft have divers diets. Arbuthnot on Alimemts. 
To STRIVE. v.n. Preterite J rove, anciently J /rived ; part. 
pall. ftriven. [ ftreven, Dutch; ¢/t/iver, French. ] 
1. Fo ftruggle; to labour; to make an effort. 
The immutability of God they /trive unto, by working 
after one and the fame manner. Hooker 
Many brave young minds have, through hearing the praifes 
and eulogies of worthy men, been ftirred up to affect the like 
commendations, and fo /irive to the like deferts. Spenfer. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. Rom. xv. 
So have I rived to preach the gofpel. Rom. xv. 20. 
2. To conteft; to contend; to ftruggle in oppofition to another: 
with again/? or with before the perfon oppofed. 
Do as adverfaries do in law, 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. Shake/pecre. 
Thou art caught, becaufe thou haft /triven againft the Lord. 
Fer.1.24. 
St ive for the truth unto death. Ecclusiv. 28. 
Why doft thou /rrive againft him ? Fob xxxiii. 13. 
Charge them that they /trive not about words to no profit 
2 Tim: ii. 14. 
Avoid contentions and /trivings about the law. Tit. iii. 9. 
This is only warrantable confli& for the trial of our faith ; 
fo that thefe /trivings are not a contending with fuperior powers. 
L’Eftrange. 
Thus does every wicked man that contemns God, who 
can fave or deftroy him who firives with his Maker. Tillct/on. 
Now private pity /treve with publick hate, 


This feems to be the original 


N 


Reafon with rage, and eloquence with fate. Denham, 
If inteftine broils alarm the hive, 

For two pretenders oft for empire /trive, 

The vulgar in divided fa€tions jar; 

And murm’ring founds proclaim the civil war. Dryden. 


3. To vie; to be comparable to; to emulate; to contend in ex- 
cellence. 
Nor that fwect grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the infpir'd 
Caftalian, fpring, might with this paradife 
Of Eden frive. Mitton's Parad. Lof. 
STRI'VER. n. f. [from ftrive.} One who labours; one who 
contends l 
S1 RO'KAL. n.f. An inftrument ufed by glafs makers.) Bailey. 
STROKE. or Srrcot. O'd preterite of frike, now commonly ruck. 
ae JU He 
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He hoodwinked with kindnefs, leaft of all men knew who 
Stroke him. Sidney. 
Stroke. n.f. [from /trook, the preterite of ftrike ] 
x. A blow; a knock; a fudden aét of one body upon another. 
Th’ oars were filver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept /trose, and made 

The water which they beat to follow fafter, 

As amorous of their /frokes. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


2. A hoftile blow. 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, 


So they redoubled /trokes upon the foe. Shakefpeare. 
He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples, without 


ftriking ftroke. Bacon. 
His white-man’d fteeds that bow’d beneath the yoke, 


STR 


Where, in the ftrollers canting ftrain, 

‘They bego’d from door to door in vain. Swift 

The men of pleafure, who never go to church, form their 

ideas of the clergy froma few poor ftrolers they often oblérve 

in the ftreets, Swift, 

STROND. 2. f. [from /trand.] The beach; the bank of the 

water. 

F a er thealinend whereon th’ imperious flood, 

ath left a witnefs’d ufurpation, j, peare’ f 

ER (Cup H Rda mnan Shake/peare’s 1. 1V, 
1. Vigorous; forceful ; of great ability of body, 

Though ’gan the villain wax fo fierce and ftreng 

That nothing may fuitain his furious force, a 

He caft him down to ground, and y 


He chear’d to courage with a gentle /rroke, 

Then urg’d his fiery chariot on the foe, 

And rifing, fhook his lance in aét to throw. 

Both were of fhining fteel, and wrought fo pure, 

As might the /frckes of two fuch arms endure. Dryden. 

I had a long defign upon the ears of Curl, but the rogue 
would never allow me a fair /froke at them, though my pen- 
knife was ready. Swift. 

3. A fudden difeafe or affli€tion. 
Take this purfe, thou whom the heav’ns plagues 
Have humbled to all /frofes. Shake/p. King Lear. 
4. The found of the clock. 
What is’t o’clock ?— 
Upon the ftroke of four. Shake/peare’s Richard II. 
5. The touch of a pencil. 
Oh, lafting as thofe colours may they fhine ! 
Free as thy /frofe, yet faultlefs as thy line, 
6. Atouch; a mafterly or eminent effort. 

Another in my place would take it for a notable /roke of 
ood breeding, tocompliment the reader. L’Eftrange. 

The boldeft frokes of poetry, when managed artfully, moft 
delight the reader. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

As he purchafed the firft fuccefs in the prefent war, by for- 
cing, into the fervice of the confederates, an army that was 
raifed again{ft them, he will give one of the finifhing /rokes to 
it, and help to conclude the great work. Addifon. 

A verdict more puts me in poffeffion of my eftate, I que- 
ftion not but you will give it the finifhing roke. Arbuthnot. 

Ifiodore’s colle€tion was the great and bold roke, which 
in its main parts has been difcovered to be an impudent for- 
gery. Baker’s Refle€tions on Learning. 

7. An effect fuddenly or unexpectedly produced. 
8. Power; efficacy. 

Thefe having equal authority for inftru€tion of the young 
prince, and well agreeing, bare equal /froke in divers facul- 
ties. Hayward, 

Perfectly opacous bodies can but reflect the incident beams, 
thofe that are diaphanous refract them too, and that refraction 
has fuch a /froke in the production of colours, generated by 
the trajection of light through drops of water, that exhibit a 
rainbow through divers other tranfparent bodies. Boyle. 

He has a great /froke with the reader when he condemns any 
of my poems, to make the world have a better opinion of 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


them, Dryden. 
The fubtile effuvia of the male feed have the greateft /froke 
in generation. Ray. 


To STROKE. v.a. [ ytnacan, Saxon. ] 
1. To rub gently with the hand by way of kindnefs or endear- 
ment ; to footh. 
Thus children do the filly birds they find 
With /troaking hurt, and too much cramming kill. Sidney. 
The fenior weaned, his younger fhall teach, 
More /troken and made of, when ought it doth aile, 
More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile. 
Thy praife or difpraife is to me alike, 
One doth not /troke me, nor the other ftrike. Ben. Fohn/. 
He fet forth a proclamation /troaking the people with fair 
promifes, and humouring them with invectives again{t the 


Tuff: r. 


king and government. Bacon. 
He dry’d the falling drop*, and yet more kind, 
He /trok’d her cheeks. Dryden. 
Come. let us practife death, 
Stroke the grim lion till he grow familiar. Dryden. 
She pluck’d the rifing flow’rs, and fed 
The gentle beaft, and fondly /troak’d his head. Addifon. 


2. Torub gently in one direction. 
When the big-udder’d cows with patience ftand, 
i Waiting the /trokings of the damfel’s hand. Gay. 
To STROLL. v. n. To wander; to ramble; to rove; to be 
a vagrant. 
She’s mine, and thine, and /irolling up and down. Granv. 
Your wine lock’d up, your butler /troll’d abroad. Pope. 
Thefe mothers /trole, to beg fullenance for their helplefs in- 
fants. Swift. 
age nf: [ftom firoll.] A vagrant; a wanderer; a Va- 
abond. 
p Two brother-hermits, faints by trade, 
Difguis’d in tattcr’d habits, went 
To a fmall village down in Kent; 


2. Fortified; fecure from attack. 


l 4 all along +5 
Drew him through dirt and»mire. Fairy Queen 


The ftrong-wing’d Mercury fhould fetch thec u 
And fet thee by Jove’s fide. Shakefpeare’s Ant: and Ghitathh. 


‘That our oxen may be /troxg to labour, P/al. cxli 
The Marfian and Sabellian race, ecg eee: 


Strong limb’d and fout. Daa 
Orfes the /trong to greater ftrength muk yield ; a 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill’d. Drydin. 


Within Troy’s rong immures 
The ravifh’d Helen with wanton Paris fleeps. Shakefpeare. 
An army of Englifh engaged in the midit, between an army 
of a greater number, freth and in vigour on the one fide, and 
a town /trong in fortification, and fercng in men on the other. 
Bacon's War with Spain. 
It is no matter how things are, fo a man obferve but the 
agreement of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, it 
is all truth: fuch caftles in the air will be as Strong holds of 
truth as the demonftrations of Euclid. Locke, 


» Powerful ; mighty. 


While there wis war between the houfes.of Saul and David, 
Abner made himfelf /trong for Saul. 2 Sam. iii. 6. 
The merchant-adventurers being a /frong company, and 
well underfet with rich men and good order, held out bravely. 
Hacan. 

Thofe that are /trong at fea may eafily bring them to what 
terms they pleafe. Addijon, 
The weak, by thinking themfelves /trong, are induced to 
proclaim war againft that which ruins them; and the /t: ong, 
by conceiting themfclves weak, are thereby rendered as ufelefs 
as if they really were fo. South's Sermons. 


4. Supplied with forces, 


When he was not fix and twenty /trong, 
Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 
My father gave him welcome to the fhore. Shas. Hen. IV. 
He was, at his rifing from Exeter, between fix and feven 


thoufand /trong. Bacon. 
In Britain’s lovely ifle a fhining throng 
War in his caufe, a thoufand beauties /trong. Tickell. 


. Hale; healthy. 


Better is the poor being found and ftreng in conftitution, 
than a rich man afflicted in his body. Ecclus xxx. 14. 


. Forcibly a&ting in the imagination. 


This is one of the /fronge/? examples of a perfonation that 
ever was. Bacon. 


. Ardent; eager; pofitive ; zealous. 


Her mother, ever /trong againft that match, 

And firm for doétor Caius, hath appointed, 

That he fhall fhuffle her away. Shate/p. Mer. Wives of Wind. 

In choice of committees for ripening bufinefs for the 
council, it is better to chufe indifferent perfons, than to make 
an indifferency, by putting in thofe that are ftrong on both 
fides, Bacen. 

The knight isa much ftronger tory in the country than in 
town, which is neceffary for the keeping up his intere(t. Add. 


8. Full; having any quality in a great decree; affecting the 


fight or fmell forcibly, 
Aad with Cecropian thyme /trez2-fcented centaury. Dryd. 
By mixing fuch powders we are not to expeét_a_/frong and 
full white, fuch as is that of paper; but fome dufxy obfcure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and dark- 
nefs, or from white and black, that is, a grey or dun, or rui- 
fet brown. ~ Newion’s Opticks. 
Thus fhall there be made two bows of colours, an interior 
and firenger, by one reflexion in the drops, and an exterior 
and fainter by two; for the light becomes fainter by every 
reflexion. Newton's Opticks. 


g. Potent; intoxicating. 


Get ftreng beer to rub your horfes heels. Swift. 


10. Having a deep tinSture 5 affecting the talte forcibly. 


Many of their propofitions favour very fircug of the old 
leaven of innovations. Aung Charis, 


11. AffeSting the {mell powerfully. 


‘The prince of Cumbay’s daily food 
Is afps, and batihfk und toad, 
Which makes him have 10 /trong a breath, 
Fach night he ftinks a queen to death. 


Fludibra:. 
The 
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14. Valid; 


1i to take what they needed by /tronghand. 


STOR 


The heat of a human body, as it grows more intenfe, 
makes the urine fmell more /fronz. Arbuthnot. 

12. Hard of digeftion; not eafily nutrimental. 

Strong meat belongeth to then that are of full age. Heér. 
13. Furnifhed with abilities for any thing. 

I was fircager in prophecy than in criticifm. 
conhrmed. 
In procefs of time, an ungodly cuftom grown /trong, was 
Hifdim xiv. 16. 


Drydin. 


kept as a law. mer 
15. Violent; vehement; forcible. 
In the days of his Ach he offered up prayers, with /trong 
crying, and tears. ee 
The fcriptures make decp and /rong impreffions on the minds 

of men: and whofoever denies this, as he is in point of reli- 


pion atheiftical, fo in underftanding brutifh. F. Corbet. 
16. Cogent ; canclufive. 
Meffengers 
Of flrong prevailment in unharden’d youth. — Shake/peare. 


What /frong cries muft they be that fhall drown fo loud a 
clamour of impieties. Decay of Piety. 
Produce your caufe; bring forth your ftrong reafons, Jfa. 
17. Able; fkilful; of great force of mind. 
There is no Englifh foul 
More /tronger to direct you than yourlelf, 
Ir with the fap of rcafon you would quench, 
Or but allay the fire of paffion. Shake[p. Henry VIII. 
18. Firm; compaét; not foon broken. 
Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous ftone, 
‘ Burft the frone nerves, and crafh’d the folid bone. Pope. 
19. Forcibly written; comprifing much meaning in few words. 
STRONGFI'sTED. adj. [ ftrong and fifi.) Stronghanded. 
John, who was pretty /tronfifted, gave him fuch a fqueeze 
as made his eyes water. Arbuthnot. 
SrRONGHAND. n.f. { ftrenz and hand] Force ; violence. 
When their captain dieth, if the feniory fhould defcend to 
his child, and an infant, another would thruft him out by 
fironghand, being then unable to defend his right. Spenfer. 
They wanting land wherewith to fuftain their people, and 
the Tufcans having more than enough, it was their meaning 
Raleigh. 
STRONGLY. adv, [from /tronz.] 
1. Powerfully ; forcibly. 
The colewort is an enemy to any plant, becaufe it draw- 
eth /rongly the fatteft juice of the earth. Bacon's Natural Hi/tory. 
> The dazzling light 
Had flafh’d too /frongly on his aking fight. Addifon. 
Water impregnated with falt attenuates /trongly. Arbuthnot. 
When the attention is /trinzly fixed to any fubject, all that 
is faid concerning it makes a deeper impreffion. Watts. 
2. With ftrength; with firmnefs; in fuch a manner as to laft ; 
in fuch a manner as not eafily to be forced. 


Great Dunfinane he /trong/y fortifes. Shakefpeare. 
Let the foundations be /trong/y laid. Ezra Vi. 3. 

“3: Vehemently ; forcibly; eagerly. 
All thefe accufe him /trongly. Shakefpeare. 


‘The ruinous confequences of Wood's patent have been 
fironzly reprefented by both houfes. Swift. 
STRO'NGWATER. n.f. [ firong and water.) Diftilled fpirits. 
Metals receive in readily /trongwaters; and ftrongwaters 
do readily pierce into metals and ftones: and fome will touch 
upon gold, that will not touch upon filver. Bacon's Nat. Hif, 
Strook. The preterite of /trite, ufed in poetry ror firuck. 
A fudden tempeft from the defart few, 
With horrid wings, and thunder’d as it blew: 
o Then whirling round, the quoins together /trosk, Sandys. 
That conqu’ring look 
When next beheld, like light’ning /trook 


~My blafted foul, and made me bow. Walier, 
“> He, likea patient angler, ere he ftrook, 
Would let them play awhile upon the hook. Dryden. 


‘STRCPHE. Wy. l ftrophe, Fr. seopn.] A ftanza. 
STROVE. The preterite of /trive. 

Having quite loft the way of noblenefs, he /frove to climb 
` to the height of terriblencfs. Sidney. 
“To Strout. v.n. { firuffen, German.] To fwell with an ap- 

pearance of greatnefs; to wa'k with affected dignity 5 to ftrut. 

‘This is commonly written rut, which feems more proper. 
To SrrouT. v. a. To {well out; to puff out; to enlarge by 
affectation. 

I will make a bricf lift of the particulars in an hiftorical 

truth nowife firouted, nor made greater by language. Bacon. 
ToSrrow. v.n. [Sec to STREW.] 
r. To fpread by being fcattered. 
Angel forms lay entranc’d, 

Thick as autumnal leaves that row the brooks 

In Valombrofa. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. To {pread by fcattering; to befprinkle. 

All the ground 
With thiver’d armour /trown. Milton's Paraife Loft, 
Come, fhepherds come, and ftrsw with Jeaves the plain ; 


Such funcral rites your Daphnis did ordain, Dryden, 
With ofier floats the ftanding water /trow, 
With mafly ftones make bridges if it flow. Dryden. 


i 
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3. To fpread. 
‘There, have been three.years dearth of corn, and every 
place ftrow'd with beggars. Swift. 
4. To fcatter; to throw at random. 
Synah, can I tell thee more? 
And of our ladies bowre 5 
But little necd to /troew my ftore, 
Suffice this hill of our. 
‘The tree in florms 
The glad earth about hc r ftrausy 
With treafure from her yielding boughs. 
PofleMfion kept the beaten road, 
And gatherd all his brother /row’d. Stifte 
To SrrowL. v. n. To range; to wander. [See STROLL | 
"Tis the who nightly /rrow/s with faunt’ring pace. Gay. 
To Srrov. v. a. [For deftroy.] 
Dig garden, /tvoy mallow, now may you at eale. Tu/fer. 
Struck. The old preterite and participle paflive of /trike. 
This meflage bear: the Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king’s relief; 
Struck with fo great a name, and ail on fire, 
The youth replies; whatever you require. Dryden. 
In a regular plantation, I can place myfelf in its feveral 
centers, fo as to view all the walks /trucé from them. Spediator. 
High on his car Sefoftris /truck my view, 


Senir. 


Waller. 


Whom f{ceptcr’d flaves in golden harnefs drew. Popes 
Some to conceit alone their tafte confine, 
And glitt’ring thoughts /truck out at ev’ry line. Pope: 


Stru/cKEN. The old participle paffive of /trike. 
Down fell the duke, his joints diffolv’d afunder, 
Blind with the light, and /trucken dead with wonder. Fairf. 
All liquours /7rucken make round circles, and dalh. Bacon. 
Silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they fat, as /trucken mute. Milton. 
Structure [/irudture, Fr. firuclura, from ftrudius, Latin. } 
1. A& of building ; practice of building. 
His fon builds on, and never is content, 
Till the laft farthing is in /truciure fpent. 
2. Manner of building; form; make. 
Several have gone about to inform them, but for want of 
infight into the /truc?ure and conftitution of the terraqueous 


Dryden. 


globe, have not given fatisfaGlion. Woodward. 
3. Edifice ; building. 
Ecbatana her /tructure vaft there fhews, 
And Hecatompylos her hundred gates. Milton. 
High on a rock of ice the /trué?ure lay. Pope. 
There ftands a /trué?ure of majeftick frame. Pope: 


STRUDE. or Strode. n. f: A ftock of breeding mares. 
To STRU'GGLE. v. n. [Of uncertain etymology.] 
1. To labour; to act with effort. 

2. To ftrive; to contend; to conteft. 

No man is guilty of an aét of intemperance but he might 
have forborn it; not without fome trouble from the /trugglings 
of the contrary habit, but ftill the thing was poffible. South. 

In the time of Henry VIII. differences of religion tore the 
nation into two mighty factions, and, under the name of Papift 
and Proteftaut, firugg/ed in her bowels with many various 
events. Temple. 

I repent, like fome defpairing wretch, 
That boldly plunges in the frightful deep, 
Then pants, and /truggles with the whirling waves 3 


Balyy. 


And catches every flender reed to fave him. Smith, 
3. To labour in difficulties; to bein agonies or diftrefs. 
Strong virtue, like rong nature, /truggles fill, 

Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden, 


’T is wifdom to beware 

And better fhun the bait, than /trugg/e in the {nare. Drydez. 

If men /truggle through as many troubles to be miferable as 
to be happy; my readers may be perfuaded to be good. Speé?. 

He /truggling groans beneath the cruel hands 

Even of the clowns he feeds. 

SrruGGLe. n. /. [from the verb. } 
1, Labour; effort. 
2. Conteft; contention. 

When, in the divifion of parties, men only {trove for the 
firft place in the prince’s favours an honeft man might look 
upon the /trugg/e with indifference. Addifon. 

It began and ended without any of thofe unnatural /truggles 
for the chair, which have difturbed the peace of this great 
city. Atterbury. 

4. Agony; tumultuous diftrefs. 
STRUMA. n.f. [Latin.] A glandular fwelling; the king’s evil. 

A gentlewoman had a. /truma about the inftep, very hard 
and deep about the tendons. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

StRu’Mous. adj. [from /truma ] Having fwelling in the glands. 
How to treat them when jtrumous, icirrhous, or cancerous. 
Wijemars 

STRU'MPET. n. fA whore; a proftitute. Of doubtful original. 


Themfon. 


Stropo vicux mot palliardije. Stuprum, Lat. Trevoux. 
How like a younker or a prodigal 
The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Huge’d 
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Hugz’d and cmbraced by the ftrumpct wind! 
How like a prodigal doth the return, 

Lean, rent, and begpar'd by the /trumpet wind. 

Neer could the /trumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
Once ftir my temper, but this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite. Shake/p. Meafure for Measure. 
If to preferve this veffel for my lord 

From any other, foul, unlawful touch, 

Be not to bea firvmpet; L am none. — Shake/peare’s Othe'lo. 
Common fame is as falfe and impudent as a common /trin:- 


Skake/p. 


pet. L’Efirange, 
Honour had his due; 
Before the holy pricft my vows were tyd: 
So came I not a /trumpet but a bride. Dryden. 


To Stru’MPerT. v.a. To makea whore; to debauch. 
Jf we two be one, and thou play falfe, 
I do digeft the poifon of thy flefh, 
Being trumpeted by the contagion. Shakefpeare. 
Strunc. lhe preterite and participle paffive of firing. 
The /trung bow points out the Cynthian queen. _ Gay. 
To STRUT. v. n: [ ftruffen, German. ] 
1. To walk with affe&ted dignity; to fwell with ftatelinefs. 
Adore our errours, laugh at’s while we /trut 
To our confufion. Shakefpeare’s Ant and Cleapatra. 
Does he not hold up his head and /trut in his gait? Shake/p. 
Though trou firu? and paint, ` 
Yet art thou beth fhrunk upand old. 
The falfe fyren 
Strutson th waves, and fhéws the brute below. Dryden. 
We will be with you ere the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and /iruts before his feather’d flock. Dryd. 
2. To fwell; to protuberate. 
The goats with ytrutting dugs fhall homeward {peed. D: yd. 
The pow'r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, 


Ben. Fobnfin. 


The bellying canvafs /trutted with the gale. Dryden. 
As thy /trutting bags with money rife, 
The Jove of gain is of an equal fize. Dryden. 


Strut. n. f. [from the verb.] An affe@ation of ftatelinefs in 
the walk. 


Certain gentlemen of the gown, by {mirking countenances 

and anvungainly /trut in their walk, have got preferment: 

Swift. 

STUB. n. f. [yteb, Sax. fubbe, Danith; Jtob, Dutch ;, flipes, 
Latin. ] 


1. A thick fhort ftock left when the reft is cut off. 
Dametas guided the horfes fo ill, that the wheel coming 


over a great ffub of atree, overturned the coach, Sidney, 
All about, old ftocks and /2ubs of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever feen, 
Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. Fairy Queen. 
To buy at the fub is the beft for the buyer, 
More timely provifion, the cheaper is fire. Tuffer. 


Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the fub hath put 
out fomctimes a tree of another kind.  Bacon’s Nat. Hijlo y. 
We here 
Live on tough roots and /fubs, to thirft inur’d 
Men to much mifery and hardfhips born. 
Prickly /2ubs inftead of trees are found, 
Cr woods with knots and knares deform’d and old; 
Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. Dryd Knights Tale. 
2. A log; a block. 

You fhall have more adoe to drive our dulleft and lazieft 
youth, our ftocks and /fubs, from the infinite defire of fuch a 
happy nurture, than we have now to haul our choiceft wits to 
that afinine feaft of fow-thiftles and brambles. Milton. 

ToStus.-v. @. [from the noun.] To force up; to extirpate, 

His, two tufks ferve for fighting and feeding; by the help 
whereof he flubs up edible roots out of the ground, or tears 
off the bark of trees: Grew’s Mufaum. 

s The other tree was griev'd, 
Grew fcrubby, dry’d a-top, was ftunted ; 
So the next parfon fubb’d and burnt it. Swift. 
Stu’sBeD. adj. [from /iub.] Truncated ; fhort and thick. 
A pain hein his head-piece feels, 2 
Againtt a /tubbed tree he reels, 


? 


Milton. 


And up went poor Hobgoblin’s heels, Drayten. f 
To fpight the coy nymphs, 

Hang uponvour ffubbed horns 

Garlands, ribbons, and fine poefies. Ben. Fobnfon. 


STU'BEEDNESS. 7#. f [from flubbed.] “The ftate of being thort, 
thick, and truncated. 

STU‘BB bE. n. f. [effouble, Fre floppel, Dutch; Stipula, Latin. J 
The flalks of corn left in the field by the reaper. 

F ' This fuggefted 

ft fome time, when his foaring infolence 

Shali reach the people, will be the fire 


‘To kindle their dry fubble, and their blaze 
» Shall darken him for ever. j 


If a {mall red flower in the [ubble- 
pipe, open in the morning, 
2 


Shatefpeare. 


fields, called the winco- 
you may be fure of a fair day. 
Bacen. 
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His fuccceding years afférd him little more than the Lb'e 
of his own harveit. Dryaen. 
Thrice happy Duck, employ’d in threfhing fabla ` 
Thy toil is leflen’d and thy profits double. Stut/t. 
After the tirit crop is off they plow in the wheat fulle. 
Mortiner’s Fuftandry. 
S1U’BBORN. adj. [This.word, of which no obvious etymo- 
logy appears, is derived by Miniletw from floutborn, reter.ed 
by funus ogiBeges, and deduced better by Mr. Lye, from 
Jiub, perhaps from Jtub-iorn.) 
1. Obftinate ; inflexible; contumacious. 
‘The queen is ob{tinate, 
Stubborn to juftice, apt t accufe it, and i 
Difdainful to be tried by’t. Shak-fpeare’s Henry VILI 
You /lubbern antient knave, you reverend brageart, $ 
We'll teach you.— Shakepeare’s King Lear. 
He believed he had fo humbled the Zarrijon, that they would 
be no longer fo //xbhurn, GC arendo-. 
2. Perfifting ; perfeverinz; fteady. . 
All this is to be had only from the epiftles themfelves, with 
flubborn attention, and more than common application. Locke. 
3. Stiff; not pliable ; inflexible; not cafily admitting impreffion. 
Strifeful Aun in their /fubborn mind, i 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin’d. Spenfer. 
Love foftens me, and blows up fires which pafs 
Through my tough heart, and melt the fubboru mals. Dryd. 
I'll not flatter this tempeftuous king, 


jana 


But work his /ubborn foul a nobler way. Dryden, 
‘Take a plant of /fubborn oak, with er 
And labour him with many a fturdy ftroak. Dryiven, 
4. Hardy; firm. pox 
Putience under torturing pain, i 
Where ftubborn ftoicks would complain. Swift, — 


5. Marth; rough; rugged. 
We will not oppote any thing that is hard and /tubborn, but 
by a foft anfwer deaden their force. ` Burnet. 
6. In all its ufes it commonly implies fomething of a bad qua- 
lity. 
STU’BRBORNLY. adv, 
cioufly ; inflexibly. 
StutLornly he did repugn the truth, 
About a certain queftion in the law. 
He wilfully. neglects his book, and fiubbornly refutes any 
thing he can do. ' Locke. 
So clofe they cling, fo fubbornly retire, 
Their love’s more violent than the chymift’s fire., Garth. 
STU'BBORNNESS. n. f. [ from /ubborn, ] Obftinacy; vicious 
ftoutnefs 3 contumacy ; inflexibility. 
Happy is your grace, 
That can tranflate the JStubbornnefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo {weet a ftyle. Shake/p. As y'u like it. 
He chofe a couirfe leaft: fubject to envy, between ftiff /?ub- 


[from /2ablorn.] Obftinately ; contuma- 


+ 


bornnefs and filthy flattery. Hayward. 
Patriots, in peace, affert the people’s right, 
With noble fubh:rnne/s refifting might. Dryden. 


Stubbornnefs, and an obftinate difobediencc, muft be maf- 
tered with blows. Locke. 
It failed, partly by the accidents of a ftorm, and partly by 
the flubbornne/s or treachery of that colon y for whofe relief it 
was defigned. Swift. 
Stu'eBy. adj. [from /tub.]. Short and thick; fhort and ftrong. 
The bafe is furrounded with a garland of black and jtubly 
briftles. Grew’s Mufaum. 
STU BNAIL. n. f. [ fiub and nati.) A nail broken off; a fhort 
thick nail. 
STUCCO. n.f. [Ital. fuc, Fr.] A kind of fine platter for walls. 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotefco roofs, and_/iucco floors. 
Stuck. The preterite and participle paffive of Stick. 
L had a pafs with rapier, fcabbard and all, and he gives me 
the /tuck in with fuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. _ 
Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
What more infamous brands have records ftuck upon any, 
than thofe who ufed the beft parts for the worit ends? - 
Decay of Picty. 
‘The partners of their crime will learn obedience, 
Wha they look up and fee their fellow- traitors 
Stuck on a fork. 
When the polypus from forth his cave, 
Torn with full force, reluétant beats the wave, 
His ragged claws are ftrct withftones and fands. 
Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with ftrings, 
That thou may’ft-be by kings, or whores of kings. Pope. 
STUCKLE n.f. [/look, Scottifh.] A number of theaves laid toge- 
ther in the field to dry. Ainfrvorth, 
STUD. n. f. [p tudou, Saxon:] hy 
1. A pott; attake. In fome fuch meaning perhaps it is to be 
taken in the following paflage, which | do not underftand. 
Aybarn in the.country, that hath one fingle jtud, or one 
height of /tuds to the roof, is twa fhillings atoot. Avortimer. 
2. A nail with a large head driven for ornament; any ornamen- 
tal knob or protuberance. 


Pope. 
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Handles were to add, 

For which he now was making /tuds. 
A belt of firaw, and ivy buds, 
With coral clafps and amber /tuds. . 

Cryftal and myrrhine cups embofs’d with gems, 
And ftids of pearl. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 
Upon a plane are feveral {mall oblong ftuds, placed regularly 


Chap man’s ilad. 
Rakigh. 


in a quincunx order. Woodward on Foffils. 
A defk he had of curious work, 
With glitt’ring /t-as about. Swift: 


3. [Scovde, Saxon ; /ted, Iflandick, is a ftallion.] A collection 
of breeding horfes and mares. 
In the ftuds of Ireland, where care is taken, we fee horfes 
bred of excellent fhape, vigour, and fize. Temple. 
To Srup. v.a. [from the noun.) To adorn with ftuds or 
fhining knobs. 
Thy horfes fhall be trapp’d, 
Their harnefs ftudded all with gold and pearl. Shake/peare. 
A filver ftudded ax, alike beftow’d. Dryden's En. 
Stu Dent. n.f. [ /tudens, Latin] A man given to books; a 
fcholar ; a bookith man. 
Keep a gamefter from dice, and a good ftudent from his 
book. Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
This grave advice fome fober /tudent bears, 
And loudly rings it in his fellow’s ears. Dryden's Perf. 
A ftudent fhall do more in one hour, when all things concur 
to invite him € any fpecial ftudy, than in four at a dull fea- 
‘fon. Watts’s Logick. 
I flightly touch the fubje&t, and recommend it to fome 
. ftudent of the profeffion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Sru’piep. adj. [from /tudy.] 
1. Learned; verfed in any ftudy; qualified by ftudy. 
_ He died 
As one that had been /tudied in his death, 
To throw away the deareft thing he ow’d, 
As ’twere a carelefs trifle. 
[am well ftudied for a liberal thanks, 
Which I do owe you. _ Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
“Ye will be fit that fome man, reafonably ftudied in the law, 
go as chancellor. Bacon. 
2. Having any particular inclination. Out of ufe. 
_ Aprince fhould not be fo loofely frudied as to remember fo 
weak a compofition. Shakejpeare. 
STU'DIER. 2. f. [from ftudy.] One who ftudies. 
'Lipfius was a great /tudter of the ftoical philofophy : upon 
his death-bed his friend told him, that he needed not ufe ar- 
` gumients to perfuade him to patience, the phi!ofophy which he 
had ftudied would furnifh him; he anfwers him, Lord Jefus, 
give me Chriftian patience. Tiliotfon. 
_ There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a rational crea- 
ture and jiudier of that law, as the pofitive laws of common- 
wealths. Locke. 
Stupious. adj. | /ludieux, French; ftudiofus, Latin.] 
1. Given to books and contemplation ; given to learning. 
_A proper remedy for wandering thoughts, he that fhall 
propofe, would do great fervice to the /tudious and contempla- 


Shakefpeare. 


tive part of mankind. Locke. 
2. Diligent; bufy. 
Studious to find new friends, and new allies. Tickell, 
3. Attentive to; careful. 
2 The people made 
Stout for the war, and jtudious of their trade. Dryden. 
Fi There are who, fondly /tudious of increafe, 
Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 
ances.” Philips. 
4. Contemplative ; fuitable to meditation. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the /tudious cloifter’s pale. Milton. 


gst 3 Him for the /tudtous fhade 
-Kind nature form’d. 
STU‘DIOUSLY. adv. {from ftudious.] 
x. Contemplatively ; with clofe application to literature. 
2. Diligently; carefully ; attentively. 
~ __ On a fhort pruning hook his head reclines, 
And /tudiou/ly furveys his gen’rous wines. Drydens Æn. 
All of them ftudiou/ly cherifhed the memory of their hon- 
~ ourable extraction. Atterbury, 
’ Stru’piousnsss. ^. f. [from /tudious.] Addition to ftudy. 
STUDY. 7. J. [eftude, French; ftudium, Latin. ] 
I. Application of mind to books and learning. 
Study gives ftrength to the mind ; converfation, grace. Temp. 
-Engage the mind, in /tudy by a confideration of the divine 
pleafures.of truth and knowledge. Watts, 
2. Perplexity; deep cogitation. 
Th’ idea of her life thall fweetly creep 
Anto his fiudy of imagination. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
The king of Caftile, a little confufed, and ina ftudy, faidy 
that can [ not do with my honour. Bacon's Henry VII. 
3+ Attention; meditation; contrivance. i 
- What can happen 
To me above this wretchednefs? All your ftudies 
+ Make me a curfe like this, Sbakefp. Henry VIIL 


Thamfin’s Summer. 
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Juft men they feem’d, and all their fud, bent 
To worfhip God aright, and know his works. 
4. Any particular kind of learning. 
Studies ferve for delight in privatencfs and retiring, for or- 
nament in difcourfe, and for ability in the judgment and dif- 
pofition of bufinefs. Bacon's Effays. 
5. Apartment fet off for literary employment. 
Get me a taper in my /tudy, Lucius... Shake. Jul. Caf: 
Knock at the /tudy, where, they fay, he keeps, 
To ruminate ftrange plots. Shake/p. Titus Andronicus. 
Let a!! ftudies and libraries be towards the Eaft. Watton, 
Some fervants of the king vifited the lodgings of the accufed 


members, and fealed up their /tudies and trunks.  Glarendon. 
Both adorn’d their age; 


Milton, 


One for the /ivdy, t’other for the ftage. Dryden. 
To Stu’py. v. n. [ ftudeo, Latin ; e/udier, French. ] 
1. To think with very clofe application; to mufe. 

I found a moral firft, and then ftudied for a fable. Swift. 


2. To endeavour diligently. 
Study to be quiet, and do your own bufinefs.-i Thef. iv. 14. 
To Stu’py. v.a. 
1. To apply the mind to. 
Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to /fudy houfhold good. Milton. 
If a gentleman be to /tudy any language, it ought to be 
that of his own country. Locke. 
2. To confider attentively. . 
He hath /tudied her well, and tranflated her out of honeity 
into Englifh. Shakefp. Merry Wives of W indfor. 
Study thyfelf ; what rank, or what degree, 
The wife Creator has ordain’d for thee. Dryden's Perf. 
You have /tudied every {pot of ground in Flanders, which 
has been the fcene of battles and fieges. Dryden. 
3; To learn by application. 
You could, for a need, /tudy a {peech of fome dozen lines, 
which I would fet down. | Shake/p. Hamlet. 
STUFF. z. f. [ ftoft, Dutch; e/toff2, French.] 
1. Any matter or body. 
Let Phidias have rude and obftinate /iuff to carve: though 
his art do that it fhould, his work will lack that beauty, which 


otherwife in fitter matter it might have had. Hooker. 
The workman on his /tuff his tkill doth how, 

And yet the /t gives not the man his fkill. Davies. 
Of brick, and of that fuf, they caft to build 

A city and tow’r. Milton. 


Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becaufe the triangle 

hath there moft fubftance of /tuff. Moxon’ s Mech. Exer. 
2. Materials out of which any thing is made. 
Thy verfe fwells with /tuf fo fine and {mooth, 

That thou art even natural in thine art.  Shake/p. Timon: 
Cefar hath wept ; 
Ambition fhould be made of fterner /iujf. Shake/. Ful. Caf. 
Succefs or lofs, what is or is not, ferves 

As ftug® for thefe two to make paradoxes. 

Thy father, that poor rag, 

Muft be thy fubject, who in fpight put tuf 

To fome fhe-beggar, and compounded thee 

Poor rogue hereditary. Shake/peare’s Timon. 

Degrading profe explains his meaning ill, i 

And fhews the /tuff, and not the workman’s fkill. Rofcom. 

3 Furniture ; goods. 
Fare away to get our /tuff aboard. Shake/peare. 

He took away locks, and gave away the king’s jiuff. Hayw. 

Groaning waggons loaded high 
With fff, | 
4. That which fills any thing. 
With fome {weet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the ftuff’d bofom of that perilous /iuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpeare, 
5. Effence ; elemental part. 
Though in the trade of war I have flain men, 
Yet do I hold it very /tuff o th’ confcience 
Todo no contriv’d murther. 
6. Any mixture or medicine. _ 
_ I did compound for her 
A certain /tuff, which, being ta’eny would feize 
The prefent power of life. Shake/p, Cymbeline. 
7. Cloth or texture of any kind. 
8. Textures of wool thinner and flighter than cloath. 

Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and fius of 
our own growth, and the hemp and flax growing here into 
linen cloth and cordage. Bacon's Advice to Villiert, 

g. Matter or thing. In contempt. 


O proper ftuf ! 


Shakefpeare. 


Cowley’s Davideis. 


Shakefp. Othello, 


This is the very painting of your fear. Shakef. Macbeth. 
Such ftu} as madmen 
Tongue and brain not. Shake{peare: 


At this fufty tuf ' 
The large Achilles, on his preft. bed lolling, 


From his deep cheft laughs out a loud applaufe Shakefp: 
Pleafe not thyfelf the flatt’ring mye hear, 
Tis fulfome fuf to feed thy itching ear. Dryden's Perf, 
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Anger would indite A 
Such woful fing as Lor Shadwell write. Dryden 5 Juven. 
To-morrow will be time enough 
To hear fuch mortifying /tuf. Swift. 
The free things that among rakes pafs for wit and fpirit, 
muft be fhocking /iuff to the ears of perfons of delicacy. Clarif. 
10. It is now feldom ufed in) any fenfe but in contempt or 
diflike, 
To Sturr. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. To fill very full with any thing. 
‘ When we've tuf d 
T'hefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. Shake/peare. 
If J find him comforting the king, 
It will jing’ his {ufpicion more fully. Shake/peare. 
‘Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To /iuff this maw, this vaft unhide-bound corps. Milton. 
What have we more to do than to ftuff our guts with thefe 
figs? L’Eftrange. 


This crook drew hazel- boughs adown, 


And /tuff’d her apron wide with nuts fo brown Gay. 
2. To fill to uneafinefs. 
With fome oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the ftu d bolom of that perilous fluff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpeare. 


3. Fo thruft into any thing. 

Put rofes into a glafs with a narrow mouth, /tuffing them 
clofetogether, but without bruifing, and they retain fnrell and 
colour frefh a year. Bacon’s Natural H:/lory. 

4. To fill by being put into any thing. 
Grief fills the room up of my abfent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. Shake/peare. 
With inward arms the dire machine they !oad, 
And iron bowels /tuff the dark abode. Dryden's En. 
A bed, j 
The ftuffing leaves, with hides of bears o’erfpread. Dryden. 
5. To fwell out by fomething thruft in. 

I will be the man that fhall make you great.——-I cannot 
perceive how, unlefs you give me your doublet, and /tuf/ me 
out with ftraw. j Shakefp. Henry IV. 

i The gods for fin 
Should with a fwelling dropfy uf thy fkin. 
Officious Baucis lays 
Two cufhions /uff’d with ftraw, the feat to raife. Dryden. 
6. To fill with fomething improper or fuperfluous. - 

It is not ufual among the beft patterns to /fuff the report of 
particular lives with matter of publick record. Wotton. 

Thofe accufations are fuffed with odious generals, that, the 
proofs feldom make good. Clarendon. 

For thee I dim thefe eyes, and uff this head 

With ail fuch reading as was never read. 

. To obftruct the organs of fcent or refpiration. 

Thefe gloves the count fent me; they are an excellent per- 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


fume. [| am /fufft, coufin, I cannot fell. — Shake/peare. 
8. ‘To fill meat with fomething of high relifh. 
She went for parfly to uff a rabbet. Shake/peare. 
He aim’d at all, yet never could excel 
In any thing but /vfing of his veal. King’s Cookery. 


9g. To form by ftuffing. 

An eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous fen- 
tence, and ordered his hide to be /tujfed into a cufhion, and 
placed upon the tribunal. Swift. 

ToSrurr. v.n. To feed gluttonoufly. 
Wedg'd in a fpacious elbow-chair, 
“© And on her plate a treble thare, 
As if fhe ne'er could have enough, 
Taught harmlefs man to cram and fuf. 
STUFFING. m f> [from fuf] 
1: That by which any thing is filled. 

Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring nations ; and 
Greece, though one monarchy under Alexander, yet the 
people that were the /?uffng and materials thereof, exifted 

- before. Hale. 
2. Relifhing ingredients put into meat. 
Arrach leaves are very good in pottage and /luffings. Mort. 
STUKE, or Stuck. n.f. [fiuc, French ; /ucco, Ttalian.] A com- 
pofition of lime and marble, powdered very fine, commonly 
called plaifter of Paris, with which figures and other ornaments 
refembling fculpture are made. Bailey. 
STULM! n fA fhaft to draw water out of a mine. Bailey. 
pl Ee n.f. [flultus and loquentia, Lat. ] rele 
b nys Iae 
STUM. n. f> [ fium, Swedifh, fuppofed to be contracted from 
muflum, Latin. ] 
r. Wine yet untermented the cremor or froth on muft. 
An unctuous clammy vapour, that arifes fram the //um of 
n grapes, when they lie maflicd in the vat, puts out a'light, 
when dipped into it. Adiifon on Italy. 
2, New wine.ufed to raife fermentation in dead and vapid wines. 
. Jiet our wines without mixture or /fwn be all fine, 
Or çalt up the mafter, and break his dull noddle, Bs foln/: 


Swift. 


S.T U 


3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 
Drink ev'ry letter on’t in fum, 

And make it brifk champaigne become. Hudibras. 
To Strum. v.a. [from the noun.] To rencw wine by mixing 

freh wine and. raifing a new fermentation. 

Vapid wincs are put upon the lees of noble wines to give 

them fpirit, and we um our wines to renew their fpirits. F/oy. 
Fo STUMBLE. v. n. [This word Junius derives from /tunp, 
and fays the original meaning is to frrike or trip azainf? a 
ftump. T rather think it comes from tumble. ] 
1. Yo trip in walking. 
When fhe will take the rein, Pet her run; 
But fhe’ll not fumble. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
A headftall being reftraincd to keep him from fumbling, 
hath been often burft. Shak. Taming of the Shrews 
As we pac’d along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought that Glo’fter fumbled; and, in falling, 

Struck me, that fought to ftay him, overboard. Shake/p. 

The way of the wicked is as darknefs : they know not at 

what they umbrie. Prov. iv. 19. 
Cover’d o'er with blood, 

Which froin the patriot’s breaft in torrents flow’d, 

He faints: his fteed no longer hears the rein; 

But /2um! les o’er the heap his hand had flain. 

2. To flip; to err; to flide into crimes or blunders. 

He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, sand there is 

none occafion of fumbling in him. 1 fo. ii. 10. 
This my day of grace T ie 

They who negleét and fcorn, fhall never tafte; 

But hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more, 

That they may /lumble on, and deeper fall. 

3. To ftrike againft by chance; to light on by chance. 

This extreme dealing had driven her to put. herfelf with a 

great lady of that country, by which occafion fhe had fumbled 

upon fuch mifchsnces as were little for the honour of her or 

her family. Sidney. 
What man art thou, that, thus befcreen’d in night,» 

So /tumbleft on my counfel. Shak. Romeo and ‘Juliet. 

A moufe, bred in a cheft, dropped out over the fide, and 

fiumbled upon a delicious morfel. L’Eftrange. 

Ovid jumbled, by fome inadvertency, upon Livia in a 

bath. Dryden. 

Many of the greateft inventions have becn accidentally 

Jiumbled upon by men bufy and inquifitive. Ray. 
Write down p and /, and make figns to him to endeavour 
to pronounce them, and guide him by fhewing him the motion 
of your own lips; by which he will, with a little endeavour, 
ftumble upon one of them.: Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
To STu/MBLE. v.a. 
1. To obftru& in progrefs ; to make to trip or flop. 
2. To make to boggle; to offend. 
Such terms amus’d them all, 
And ftumbled many. Milton’s Paradife Lfl. 
One thing more /tumbles me in the very foundation of this 
hypothefis. Locke. 
STUMBLE. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A trip in walking. 
2. A blunder; a failure. 
One /tumbie is enough to deface the character of an hon- 
ourable life. L’E/trange: 
STU'MBLER. 7./. [from /tumble.] One that ftumbles. 
Be {weet to all: is thy complexion four ? 
Then keep fuch company ; make them thy allay: 
Get a fharp wife, a fervant that will low’r; 

A ftumbler ftumbles leaft in rugged way. Herberi. 
STu/MBLINGBLOCK. ) 2. f. [from /tumble.] Caufe of tumbling; 
STu/MBLINGSTONE. § caufe of errour; caufe of offence. 

We preach Chrift crucified, unto the Jews a /tumblingblick, 

and unto the Greeks foolifhnefs. f LCt 3. 

This ftumb!ineftone we hope to take away. Burnet. 

Shakefpeare is a/tumblingblock to thefe rigid criticks. Speat. 
STUMP. n. f. [ /tumpe, Danih; ftompe, Dutch ; /tompen, Dan. 

to lop.] The part of any folid body remaining after the reft 
is taken away. 
He ftruck fo ftrongly, that the knotty fting 

Of his huge tail he quite in funder cleft; 

Five joints thereof. he hew’d, and but the ftump him left. Spen/- 

Your colt’s tooth is not cat yet.—Not. while I have a 

jtump. : Shakefpeare. 
He through the bufhes fcrambles 5 

A fiump doth trip him ia his pace ; 

Down comes poor Hob upon his face, ao. : 

Amongtt the briers and brambles. Drayton's Nymphrd.. 

Who, ’caufe they’re wafted to the ftunipt, 

Are reprefented belt by rumps. . Hudibras. 

A eoach-horfe fnapt off the end of his finger, and I drefled 

the tump with common Jigcltive. I ijeman s Surgery. 

A poor afs, now wore out to the /tu:f'sy fell down under his 


loud, LE ftrange. 


Prior. 


? 


4 
Milton. 


Acaintt a ftump his tulks the monfter grinds, 
And in thedharpen'd edge new vigour f:ods, Dryden. 


A tongue 


+ © And fpeak without the help of lungs. 
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A tongue mtight have fome refémblante to the finmp of a 

feather. Grew's Mufcum. 

à Worn to the /tunips inthe fervice of the maids, ’tis thrown 

out of doors, or condemned to kindle a fire. Swift. 

“Grumpy. adj. [from wnh] Full of thumps; hard; {tif 
=i ftrong. A bad word. 

They burn'the ftubble; which, being fo ftampy, they feldom 


oe Mortimer. 
‘po'StuN: v.a. [reunan Saxony’ xercun,” hoife. } 
5. Voconfound or dizzy with noife. 
» An univertal hubbub wild 
Of /lunning founds, and voices all confus’d, 
ye)» Affaults his ear. Wien: 


Still fhall I hear, and never quit the fcore, 
s10 Stunn’a with hoarfe Codrus’ Theteid ‘o’er and o’er. Dryden. 
Too flrong a noile funs the ear, and one too weak does 
not act upon the’organ. Cheyne. 
So Alma, weary’d of being great, 
‘And nodding in her chair of ftate, 


) ©) Stunn’ dand worn out with endlefs chat; 


© Of Will did this, and Nan faid that. Prior. 
Shouts as thunder loud afflict the air; 
And flun the birds releas’d. 
e | The Britons, once a favage kind, 
~ Defcendents of the barbarous Huns, 
Witli limbs robuft, and voice that funs; 


sent-You taught to modulate their tongues, 


Prior. 


veoh 


12. To make fenfelefs or dizzy with a blow. 
» One hung a pole-ax at his faddle-bow, 
And one'a heavy mace to flun the foe. 
Srunc. The preterite and participle paffive of fling. 
w To both thefe fiters have I fworn my love: 
ee Each jealous of the other, as the /tung 
yer Are of the adder. 


Dryden. 


Shakef. King Lear. 


a 1l o Withenvy fung, they view each other’s deeds, 


ope © The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. 
Strunk. "The preterite of fink. 

To STUNT. v.a. [ funta, Iflandick.} To hinder from growth. 

©) Though this ufage /funted the girl in her growth, it gave 

ye her a hardy conftitution ; fhe had life and fpirit. Arbuthnot. 
os) There he ftopt fhort, nor fince has writ a tittle, 

+ But has the wit to make the moft of little; 


Dryden's Zn. 


» Like funted hide-bound trees, that juft have got 


~»* © Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 
ma The tree grew f{crubby, dry’d a-top'and /Punted, 
© > And the next parfon ftubb’d and burnt it. Swift. 


Srupe. 2. f. [ fiupa, Latin.) Cloath or flax dipped in warm 


"medicaments, and applied to a hurt or fore. 
_ A fomentation was by fome pretender to furgery applied 
» with cozrfe woollen upes, one of which was bound upon his 
leg. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
“ToSrure.v.a. [from the noun. ] To foment; todrefs with ftupes. 
“y Theefcar divide, and fupe the part affected with wine. Wifem. 


 Srupera’crion. x. f. [ /iupefaction, Fr ftupefactus, Lat ] Infen- 


©» fibility; dulnefs; ftupidity; fluggifhnels of mind; heavy folly. 
* All refiftance of the ditates of confcience brings a hard- 


nefs and /fupefaétion upon it. South. 
7 She fent to ev’ry child 
“© Firm impudence, or fupefacticn mild ; 
> And ftrait fucceeded, leaving fhame no room, 
Cibberian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. Dunetad. 


<STUPEFA‘CTIVE. adj. [from /tupefactus, Latins /fupefactif, Fr. ] 
~ »Caufing infenfibility 3 dulling; obftructing the fenfes; narco- 
» tick; opiate. 


© Iris a gentle fomentation, and hath a very little mixture, 


» § of fome Stupefatiive. 


© Ymoving fleep, the other a heat. 


' © Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
~ © Opium hath a /fupefadiive part, ‘and a heating part; the one 
Bacon. 
I ISTUPENDOUS. adj. [ flupendus, Lat.) “Wonderful; amazing; 


’“aftonifhing. ` 


Sie’ All thofe fupendous a&s defervedly are the fubje& of a hif- 


story, excellently written in Latin by a learned prelate. Claren. 


7S) © Great joy was at their meeting, and at fight 


» Of that /tupendous bridge his joy increas’d. Milton. 
` - Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz’d; 
» » But moft, when this //upendous pile was rais’d. Dryden. 
os Mortalsy fly this curft:detefted race : 
+e) A hundred of the fame /fupendous fize, 
x +) A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. Addi fon. 


Our numbers can fearce give us an idea of the vaft quantity 
of fyftems in this /fupendous piece of architeAure. 


i Gheyne. 
*SPU'PID. adj. [_/tupide, French; /lupidus, Latin. ] 


SY Dull; wanting fenfibility; wanting apprehenfion; heavy ; 


» flugeith of underftanding. 


+» O that men fhould be fo /upid grown 
4) As to forfake the living God. Milton. 
~~ + Men, boys and women, /tupid with furprife, 
+) > Where e’er fhe'paffes, fix their wond’ring eyes!" Dryden. 
powers? If I by chance fucceed, 


Not to feel praife, or fame’s deferv’d reward. 


Know, Iam not fo /tupid, or fo hard, 
Dryden. 


foe 


Swift. 
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With wild furprife 
A moment /upid, motionlefs he ftood, 
2: Performed without fkilh or genius. 
Wit, as the chief of virtuc’s friends; 

Difdains to ferve ignoble ends : 

Obferve what loads of /fupid rhimes 

Opprefs us in corrupted times. Swift. 

Sruppity. n. f. [ flupidité, Fr. ftupiditas, Latin.) Dulnets ; 
heavinefs of mind; fluggifhnefs of underftanding, 
Shadwel alone, of all my fons, is he 
Who ftands confirm’d in full //upidity. 
STu‘’PIOLY. adv. [from /tupid. } 
1. With fufpenfion or inactivity of underftanding. — 
That fpace the evil one abftracted ftood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
2. Dully; without apprehenfion. 

On the fhield there was engraven maps of countries, which 
Ajax could not comprehend, but looked on as /tupidly as his 
fellow-beaft the licn. Dryden's Fables, Dedicat. 

STU'PIFIER. n.f. [from fupify.] That which caufes ftu- 
pidity. 
To STU’PIFY. v.a. [ fupefacio, Latin. This word fhould 
therefore be fpelled /7upefy ; but the authorities are againft it. ] 
To make ftupid ; to deprive of fenfibility ; to dull. 
It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but fivpified. Bae. 
Thofe 

Will ftupify and dull the fenfe awhile. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

Pounce it into the quickfilver, and fo proceed to the /tupz- 
hing. Bacon. 

Confider whether that method, ufed to quiet fome con- 
{ciences, does not /tupefy more. Decay of Piety. 

The fumes of his paffion do as really intoxicate his difcern- 

* ing faculty, as the fumes of drink difcompofe and /tupify the 
brain of a man overcharged with it. South. 

Envy, like a cold poifon, benumbs and /tupifies; and con- 
fcious of its own impotence, folds its arms in defpair. Collier. 

STU'POR. n.f. (Latin; /fupeur, French.} Sufpenfion or dimi- 
Nution of fenfibility. 

A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a ftupor, or 
dull pain in the thigh and colick, are fymptoms of an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys. Arbuthnet on Diet. 

To Stu’praTte. v.a. [ fiupro, Latin.) To ravith; to violate. 
STUPRA’TION. 7. j. [ flupratio, from /lupro, Lat.] Rape; vio- 
lation. 

Stupration muft not be drawn into practice. 

STu’RDILY. adv. [from fturdy.] 

1. Stoutly ; hardily. 

2. Obftinately ; refolutely. 
Then withdraw 

From Cambridge, thy old nurfe; and, as the reft, 

Here toughly chew and /turdily digeft 

Th’ immenfe vaft volumes of our common law. 

STU’RDINESS. n.f. [from /tardy.] 
1. Stoutnefs; hardinefs. 

Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining fome little fkill 
of buftling for himfelf, by his converfation with vitious boys, 
when the chief ufe of that /turdinefs, and {tanding upon his 
own legs, is only for the pretervation of his virtue. Locke. 

2. Brutal ftrength. 
STURDY. adv. [efiourdi, French.] 
1, Hardy; ftout; brutal; obftinate. It is always ufed of men 
with fome difagreeable idea of coarfenefs or rudenefs. 
This muft be done, and I would fain fee 

Mortal fo /turdy as to gainfay. Hudibras: 

A jiurdy hardened finner fhall advance to the utmoft pitch 
of impiety with lefs reluctance than he took the firft fteps; 
whilft his confcience was yet vigilant and tender. © Atterbury. 

Aw’d by that houle, accuftom’d to command, ? 


Themfor: 


Dryder. 


Brown 


Donne. 


The furdy kerns in due fubjection ftand, 
Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. 
2. Strong ; forcible. 
The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the reputation of 
fome /turdy lout, he had fo well defended himfelf. Sidney. 
Ne ought his /?urdy ftrokes might ftand before, 
That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore. F. 9. 
3. Stiff; ftout. 
He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs rather 


Dryden. 


fiurdy than dainty. Wotton. 
Sturdtef? oaks 
Bow’d their ftiff necks, loaden with ftormy blafts, 
Or torn up heer. Mitton’s Par, Reg. 


Sru/RGEON. n. f. [ furio, turfio, Latin.) A fea-fith. 
It is part of the fcutellated bone of a ffurgeon, being flat, of 
a porous or cellular conftitution on one fide, the» cells being 
worn down, and {mooth on the other; Wo:dward. 
STURK. n.f. [pryne, Saxon.) A young ox orheifer, Bailey. 
Thus they are ftill called in Scotland, s 
To STUT: lv. n. [ /lutten, to hindet, Dutch.) To fpeak 
ToSTUTTER. § with hefitation ;» to ftammer. 
Divers fut : the caufe is the refrigeration of the tongue, where- 
by it is lefs apt to moves and therefore naturals fut. Bacon, 
Stu TTER, 


STU 
STU'TTER. per (from fut. } One that fpeaks with hefita- 
STUTTERER. Ý tion; a'ftammercr. 
Many flutters are very cholerick, choler inducing a drynefs 
in the tongue. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Sty. n. f. [petze, Saxon.] 
I. A cabbin to keep hogs in. 
Tell Richmond, 
That in the /y of this moft bloody boar; 
My fon George Stanley isfrank’d up in hold. Shake/. R. II. 
When her hogs had mifs’d their way, 
Th’ untoward creatures to the fly I drove, 


And whiftl'd all the way. i Gay. 
May thy black pigs lie warm in little fy, 
And have no thought to grieve them till they die. King: 
2. Any place of beftial debauchery. 
They a!l their friends and native home forget, 
To rol] with pleafure in a fenfual y?y. Milton. 


With what eafe 
Might’ft thou expel this monfter from his throne, 
Now made a fly. Mailt:n’s Paradife Regain'd. 
To Sry. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To fhut up in a ity. 
Here you fly me 
In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The reft of th’ ifland. Shake/peare’s Tempe/t. 
To Sty. vn. To foar; toafcend. Spenfer. 
STY'GIAN. adj. [ /tygius, Latin. ]. Hellith; infernal; pertain- 
ing to Styx, one of the poetical rivers of hell. 
At that fo fudden blaze the Stygian throng 
Bent their afpect. 
STYLE. n.f. [ /tylus, Latin.] 
1. Manner of writing with regard to language. 
Ha 
That can tranflate the ftubbornnefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet, and fo {weet a /tyle. Shakefpeare. 
Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than venture upon 
fo tender and nice a fubject with my feverer fye. Mare. 
Proper words in proper places, make the true definition of 


a fiile. Swift. 
Let fome lord but own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, and the /fy/e refines. Pope. 
2. Manner of fpeaking appropriate to particular characters. 
No /fyle is held for bafe, where love well named is. Sidney. 
‘There was never yet philofopher, 
‘That could endure the toothach patiently, 
However they have writ the /7yle of gods, 
And make a pifh at chance and fufferance. 
3. Title; appellation. 
Ford’s a knave, and I will aggravate his file; thou fhalt 
know him for knave and cuckold. Shake/peare. 
The king gave them in his commiffion the /?yle and appella- 


Malton. 


Shake/peare. 


tion which belonged to them. Clarendon. 
O virgin ! or what other name you bear 
Above that /2y/e; O more than mortal fair ! 

Let not an humble fuppliant fue in vain. Dryden's Æn. 


Propitious hear our pray’r, 

Whether the /y/e of Titan pleafe thee more, 

Whofe purple rays th’ Achamenes adore. 
4. Courfe of writing. Unufual. 

While his thoughts the ling’ring day beguile, 

To gentle Arcite let us turn our /fyle. Dryden. 
5. A pointed iron ufed anciently in writing on tables of wax. 
6. Any thing with a fharp point, as a graver ; the pin of a dial. 

Placing two /tiles or needles of ‘the fame fteel, touched 
with the fame loadftone, when the one is removed but half a 
fpan, the other would ftand like Hercules’s pillars. Browz, 

4, The falk which rifes from amid the leaves of a flower. 

Style is the middle prominent part of the flower of a plant, 
which adheres to the fruit or feed: ’tis ufually flender and 
long, whence it has its name. Quincy. 

The figure of the flower-lcaves, ftamina, apices, file, and 
feed-veflel. l Ray. 

8. STYLE of Court, is properly the practice obferved by any court 
in its way of: proceeding. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To STYLE. v.a. [from the noun.] To call; to term; to 
name. 

The chancellor of the Exchequer they had no mind fhould 
be fyld a knight. Clarendon. 

Err not that fo fhall end 
The ftrife which thou call’ft evil, but we /fy/e 
The ftrife of glory. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Fortune’s gifts, my actions 

May file their own rewards. Denhant’s Sophy. 

Whoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks he ought 
to carry the caufe, and is ready to Aile it impudence in any one 


Pope’s Statius. 


who fhall ftand out. Locke. 
His condué& might have made him /fii'’d 
A father, and the nymph his child. Swift. 


STY'PTICK. adj. (sumlixcs; yptique, Fr. This is ufually writ- 
ten fliptick. See Stiprvick.] The fame as aftringent; but 
generally exprefles the molt efficacious fort of aftringents, or 
thofe which are applied to top hemorrhages. Quincy. 

Fruits of trees and fhrubs contain phlegm, oil, and an 


STU 


cflential falt, by which they are fharp, {weet, four or fyptich, 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Srypricity, n. f. [Properly /lipticity.]. Phe power of ftanch= 
ing blood. 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the vifcidities by their 
Stypticity, and mix with all animal acids. Floyer. 

ToSty'tTHy. v.a. [See SrtitHy.] To forge on an anvil. 

By the forge that /fythy’d Mars his helm, 

PI kill thee every wheres \vea; o'er and o'er: Shakefpeare. 
Sua’siBLE. adj. [from /uadeo, Latin.] Eafy to be perfuaded. 
Sua’sive. adj. [from fuades, Lat.] Having power to perfuade. 

It had the paffions in. perfect fubjeétion 5: and though its 
command over them was but fuafive and: political, yet’it had 
the force of coaction, and defpotical. South's Sermons, 

Sua/sory. adj. [ fuafwius, Latin.] Having» tendency ‘to” pet- 
fuade. 

Suavity. n.f. [ fuavité, French ; /uavitas, Latins] 

1. Sweetnefs to the fenfes. 

She defired them for rarity, pulchritude, and fuavity. Brown. 
2. Sweetnefs to the mind. 

Sup, in compofition, fignifies a fubordinate degree, 

Susa‘cip. adj. [ fub and acidus, Latin.] Sour in a {mall de- 

ree. . 

j The juice of the ftem is like the chyle in the animal body; 
not fufficiently concoéted by circulation, and is commonly fub- 
acid in all plants. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

Supa‘crip. adj. [fub and acrid.) Sharpand pungent in afmall 
degree. 

The green choler of a cow tafted fweet, bitter, /ubacrid, or 
a little pungent, and turned fyrup of violets green." © Floyer. 

ToSusa'ct. v.a. [ fubadtus, Latin.] To reduce; to fubdue. 

‘Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the confort of air, but 
endeavour to fubad it into a more denfe body. Bacon. 

Susa/cTion. n.f. [ /ubadius, Latin.} The aé of reducing to 
any ftate, as of mixing two bodies completely, or beating any 
thing to a very {mall powder. i 

There are of concoétion two periods: the one affimilation, 
or abfolute converfion and /ubad?ion; the other maturation ; 
whercof the former is moft confpicuous in living creatures, in 
which there is an-abfolute converfion and affimilation of the 
nourifhment into the body. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Su/BALTERN. aaj. Ẹ /ubalterne, French.}  Inferiour ;* fubordi- 
nate; that which in different refpects is both fuperiour and in- 
feriour. > Ít is ufed inthe army of all officers below a captain. 

There had like to have been a duel between two /ubaiterns, 
upon a difpute which fhould be governor of Portfmouth. Add. 

Love’s /ubalterns, a duteous band, 
Like watchmen round their chief appear ; 
Each had his Janthorn in his hand, 

And Venus, mafk’d, brought up the rear. Prior. 

One, while a /ubaltern oficer, was every day complaining 
againft the pride of colonels towards their officers; yetvafter 
he received his commiffion for: a regiment, he confeffed ‘the 
fpirit of colonelfhip was coming faft- upon him, and it daily 
increafed to his death. S Surf. 

‘This fort of univerfal ideas, which may either be confidered 
as a genus or fpecies, is called /ubalern. Watts. 

SUBALTE/RNATE. adj. [ /ubalternus, Latin.] Succeeding by 
turns. Dit. 

SUBASTRI'NGENT. adje į Jub and affringent.]  Aftringent ina 
fmall degree. 

SUBBEʻADLE. n.f. [ fub and beadle.} An under beadle. 

They ought not to execute thofe precepts by fimple meffen- 
gers, or /ubbeadles, but inthcir own perfons. Avi ffe’s Parerg. 

SuBCELE'STIAL. adj. [fub and celeftial.} Placed beneath the 
heavens. f 

The moft refined glories of fubcelefiial excellencies 'are“but 
more faint refemblances of thefe. Glanv. Scepf. 

SUBCHA'NTER. n.f. {fub and chanter 5) fuccentor, Lat.} The 
deputy of the precentor in a cathedral. ~ ~ ya eit 

SuBCLA‘VIAN. adj. [ fub and clavus, Latin.] 

- Subclavian is applied to-any thing under the armpit or fhoul- 
der, -whether artery, nerve, vein, or mufcle. Quincy. 

The liver, though feated on the right fide, yet, by the /ub- 
clavian divifion, doth equi-diftantly communicate its activity 
unto either arm. Brown’s Vulgar Errzurs. 

The chyle firft: mixeth with the blood: in the fubciavian 
vein, and enters with“it' into the heart, where it is very im- 
perfectly mixed, there being’no mechanifm nor fermentation 
to’convert it into blood, which is effected by the lungs. 4rd. 

SuBCONSTELLA’TION. n. fi { fub and conftellation.] A fubordi- 
nate or fecondary conftellation. 

As to the picture of the feven ftars, if thereby be meant 
the pleiades, or fubcen/fellaticn upon the back of Taurus, with 
what congruity they are defcribed in a clear night an ordinary 
eye may difcover. Brown’s 4 ulgar Errours. 

SUBCO'NTRARY, adj. [ fub and contrary.) Contrary inan in- 
feriour degree: ; when ~ 

1f two particular propofitions differ in quality, they are /ub- 
contraries; as, fome vine is a tree: fome vine is not a 
tree. Thefe may’berboth true together, but they can never 
be both falfe. Watts. 

j SUBCONTRA'CTED; 


» 
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SURCONTRA'CTED: part. adj. [Jub and contracted.) Contra&ted 
„valter aformer contract. 
APRA O Your claim, 
Thar it in the intercft of my wife ; 
*T is fhe is fubcontracted to this lord, . 
..» And I her hufband contradict your banes. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
SuncuTa’Neous. adj. [fuband cutaneous.) Lying under. the 
E a ede n: fa [ fubdcaconus, Latin.} èn 
In the Romifh church they have ai /ubdeacon, who is the 
sdeacon’s fervant Í ARAP) ri Ayliffe’s Parergm. 
Suppe/ANne 2. [fublecanuss Late). The vicegerent of a dean. 
» a a Whenever the cean and chapter confirm any act, that fuch 
be confirmation maybe valid, thedean muft join in perfon, and 
snot in the perfon of a deputy or /ubdean only. Ayliffe. 
funpecu’PLeE. adj. [Jub and decuplus, Lat.] Containing one 
part of ten. bá 
SUBDERISO'RIOUS= adjs [fub and. derijor.] Scoffing or ridi- 
culing with tencernefs and delicacy. 
«> This /ubderijorious mirth is far from giving any offence to us: 
it is rather a pleafant condiment of our converlation. More, 
SUBDITI'TIOUS: adj. [ fubdititius, Latin.] Put fecretly in the 
~ place of fomething elfe. 
To Sunpive’Rsify. v. a. [fub and diverfify.] To diverfify 
» -again-what is already diverfified. 
~~ “The fame wool one man felts into.a hat, another weaves it 
» into cloth, another into arras; and thefe varioully /ubdiver/i- 
(fied according to the fancy of the artificer. Fale. 
To Su‘spivipe, v.a. [ fubdivifer, French; fub and divide.) 
» To divide a part into yet more parts. 
~~» 2" In the rife of eight, in tones, there be two beemols, or half 
+ notes; foras if you divide the tones cqually, the cight is but 
Ji feven whole and equal notes; and if you /ubdivide that into 
a half notes, as in the Rops of a lute, it maketh the number 
© thirteen. +- Bacon's Nat. Hifiory. 
ii » When Brutus and Cafius were overthrown, foon after An- 


~ tonius and Oétavianus brake and fubdiv:ded. Bacon, 
sores) The glad father glories in his child, 
ee.) When he can fubdivide a fraction. R:fcommon. 


«| When the progenies of Cham and Japhet fwarmed into 
s colonies, and thofe colonies were /ubaivided into many others, 
in time their de‘cendants loft the primitive rites of divine 
= worfhip, retaining only the notion of one deity. — Dryden. 
Suapivi'ston. n./- [ fubd.vifion, French; from fubd:vide. } 
us The act of fubdividing. 3) - 
+» When any. of the parts of any idea are farther divided, in 
corder to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a fub- 
` divifon; as when a year is divided into months, each month 
into days, and each day into hours, which may be farther fub- 
divided into minutes and feconds Watts s Logick. 
-24T he parts ditinguifhed bya fecond divifion. 
sa asHow can we fee fuch a multitude of fouls caft under fo 
3% many /ubdivifiins of mifery, without reflecting on the abfur- 
= sdity of a government that facrifices the happinefs of fo many 
s reafonable beings to the glory of one? Addifon. 
In the decimal table the /ubdivifions of the cubit, as fran, 
ton palm, and digit, are deduced from the fhorter cubit. 4 buthn. 
Su’ppotovs. adj. [ fubdolus, Latin.] Cunning; fubtle; fly. 
eae be. a. [ fubduco, fubdudius, Latin. ] 
as Fowithdraw; to take away. 
Or nature fail’d in me, and left fome part 
_ Not proof enough fuch object ip pN 
T Orfrom my itde /ubduéting, took perhaps 
Aaoi than m: ~~ Milton's Paradife Loft. 
2. Tofubftra& by arithmetical operation. 
Take the other operation of arithmetick, fubduction : if out 
ss of that fuppofed infinite multitde of antecedent generations 
Aawe fhould /ubduce ten, the refidue mult be lefs by ten than it 
an was before, and yet {till the quotient muft be inhnite. Hale. 
Suspu‘cTion. n. f. [from fubdaét ] 
1. The act of taking away. 
ef Poflibly the Divine Beneficence fubdudting that influence, 
which it communicated from the time of their firft creation, 
„iàthey were kept in a ftate of immortality ’till that moment of 
wo the fubdudtion. Hale’s Grigin of Mankind, 
_2.,Arithmetical fubftraction. 
se .~Suppofe we take the other operation of arithmeticR, /ubduc- 
_ tion: if out of that infinite multitude of antecedent gencra- 
tions we fhould fubduét ten, the refidue muft be lefs by ten 
than it was before that /ubduéti.n, and yet ftill the quotient be 


~ ainhnite. ; Hale: 
To SUBDU'E. v.a. [from /ubdo, or fubjugo, Latin.] 
sa, To crufk ; to opprefs; to fink ; to overpower. 
te Nothing could, have /ubdu’d nature 
To fucha lownefs, but his unkind daughters. - Shake/peare, 


~~» Vhem that rofeup againft me, haft thou /ubdwed under me. 


yy 2 Ĵa. xxii. 40. 
~ If aught were worthy to fubdue 

© ao The foul of man. 
»2. To conquer; to reduce under a new dominion. _ ; 
me Be fruitful, arid replenifh the carth, and /ubdue it. Genci. 28, 


Mahe 


Milton, 
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Auguftus C:efar /uldued Egypt to the Roman empire. Peach. 
To overcome in battle, and /ubdue f s 
Nations, and bring home fpoils. WA 
The Romans made. thofe times the ftandard of thcir wit, 
when they jubducd the world. Sprat. 
3. Totame; to fubact. 
Nor is’t unwholfome to /ubdue the land 
By often exercife; and where before 
You broke the earth, again to plow. May's Fizik 
Sunpu‘EMENT. nj. [from fubdue.] Conqueft. © A word not 
uled, nor worthyvto be ufed. 
I have feen thee, 
As hot as Perfeus, fpur thy Phrygian fteed, 
Bravely defpifing forfeits and fubdvemonts. Shakefteare: 
Subbu’er. n.f. [from /ubdue ] Conquerour; tamer. 
Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind, 
And all the body to thy heft do ft frame; 
Victor of gods, /ubduer of mankind, 
That do'it the lions and fell tysers tame, 


Who can exprefs the glory of thy might? Spenfer. 
‘I heir curious cye 

Difcerns their great jubduer’s awful mien 

And correfponding featurcs fair. Philips. 


Figs are great /ubdue s of acrimony, ufeful in hoarfencfs 

and coughs, and extremely emollient. Arbithnot. 

SuBDU’PLE. dad). [ jubdupl, Fr. fib and duplus, Latin ] 
Suspu’PiicaTe. § Containing one part of two. 

As one of thefe under pulleys doth abate half of that heavi- 
nefs which the weight hath in itfelf, and caufe the power to 
be in a /ubduple proportion unto it, fo two of them do abate 
half of that which remains, and caufe a fubquadruple propor- 
tion, and three a ful/fextuple. Wilsins’s Azath. Avag. 

The motion generated by the forces inths whole paflage of 
the body or thing through that fpace, fhull be in a fuéduphcote 
proportion of the forces. Newten’s Upt. 

Susya‘cent. adj. { fubjaceas, Latin.] Lying under. 
The fuperficial parts of rocks and mountains are wafhed 
away by ruins, and borne down upon the /ubyacent plains. eode 
To SUBJECT. v.a. [ fubjecius, Latin. ] 
1. To put under. 
The angel led them direét, and down the cliff as faft 


To the /ubjecicd plain. Myton. 
The medal bearseach form and name: 

In one fhort view, /ubjeéird to our eye, 

Gods, emp’rors, heroes, fages; beauties ‘lie, Pope. 


2. To reduce to fubmiffion; to make fubordinate; to make 
fubmiffive. : 
Think not, young warriors, your diminifh’d name 
Shall lofe of luftre, by /ué eéfing rage 
To the cool dictates of experie: c’d age. 
3. Toenflave; to make obnoxious. 
I live on bread like you, feel want like you, 
Tafte grief, need friends, like you: f biected thus, 
How can vou fay tome, lamaking?  Shakejp. Rich. II: 
I fee thee, in that fatal hour, 
Subjefied to the victor’s cruel pow’r, 
Led hence a flave. Dryden, 
The blind will always be led by thofe that fee, or fall into 
the ditch : and he is the moft /:.b;ec?ed, the moft enflaved, who 
is fo in his underftanding. Locke. 
4. To expole; to make liable. 
If the veflels yield, it /ubyeé?s the perfon to all the inconve- 
niencies of an erroneous circulation. Arbuthnot. 
5. To fubmit; to make accountable. 
God is not bound to /uéjec?_ his ways of operation to’ the 
fcrutiny of our thoughts, and confine himfelf to do nothing 


Dryden; 


but what we muft comprehend. Lecke. 
6. To make fubfervient. 
Subjected to his lervice angel-wings. Milton. 


SuByect. adj. [/uhjectus, Latin.] 
1. Placed or fituated under. 
Th’ eaftern tower, 
Whofe height commands, as /ulyjeé?, all the vale 
‘To fee the hight. Shatejp. Troilus and Cveffida. 
2. Living under the dominion of another. 
Efan was never /uljec? to Jacob, but founded a diftin& people 
and government, and was himfelf prince over them. Locke. 
3. Expofed; liable; obnoxious. 
Moft /ubjed? is the fatteft foil to weeds; 
And he the noble image of my youth 
Is overfpread with them. 
All human things are /ubjec? to decay, 
And when fate fummons, monarchs multobey, Dryden. 
4. Being that on which any action uperates, whether intellectual 
or material. 
I enter into the /ubjeé? matter of my difcourfe. 
Su'BJECT. 7. f. [ /usct, French.) 
1. One who lives under the dominion of another. 
Every Jubie s duty is the king’s, 
But every /ubjed?’s foul is his own. 
Never /ubje? long'd to be a king, 
As I do long and with to be a /ubjec?. 
25 N 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
Shake/p. Henry VI. 
The 
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The fubjec? muft obey his prince, becaufe God commands 
it, human laws require it. Swift. 
Thofe I call fubjects which are governed by the ordinary 


laws and magiftrates of the fovereign. Lavies. 
Were /ubjects fo but only by their choice, f 
And not from birth did forc’d dominion take, 
Our prince alone would have the publick voice. Dryden. 


2: That on which any operation either mental or material is per- 
formed. 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
The /ubje of our watch. Shakef/peare’s Macbeth. 
This /ubjed for heroick fong pleas’d me. Milton, 

Here he would have us fix our thoughts; nor are they too 
dry a fubjeé? for our contemplation. Decy of Picty. 

I will not venture on fo nice a /::bjeé? with my fevercr ttyle. 

Aore. 

Make choice of a /ubjeé? beautiful and noble, which being 
capable of a.l the graces that colours, and elegance of defign 
can give, fhall afford a perfect art, an ample field of matter 
wherein to expatiate. Dryden. 

The /ubje& of a propofition is that concerning which any 
thing is afhrmed or denied. Watts’s Logick. 

My real defign is, that of publifhing your praifes to the 
world; not upon the /ubje/? of your noble birth. Swift. 

3. That in which any thing inheres or exifts. 

Anger is certainly a kind of bafenefs, as it appears well in 
the weaknefs of thofe /ubjeé?s in whom it reigns, children, wo- 
men, old folks, fick folks. Bacon. 

4. [In Grammar.] The nominative cafe to a verb, is called by 
Graminarians the /ubjeé? of the verb. Clarkes Lat. Gram. 

SUBJE CTION. n. f [from /ubjed.] 

1. The aét of fubduing. 

After the conqueft of the kingdom and /ubjedtion of the re- 
bels, enquiry was made who there were that fighting againft 
the king had faved themfelves by flight. Hale. 

2. [Sujettion, Fr.) The ftate of being under government. 

Becaufe the /ubjedtion of the body to the will is by natural 
neceffity, the /uhjecfion of the will unto God voluntary ; we 
therefore ftand in need of dircticn after what fort our wills 
and defires may be rightly conformed to his. Hocker. 

How hard it is now for him to frame himfelf to /ubjcétion, 
that having once fet before his eyes the hope of a kingdom, 
hath found encouragement. Spenfer. 

Both in /ubjeé?ion now to fenfual appetite. Milton. 
SUBJE'CTIVE. adj. [from fubje@.] Relating not to the object 
but the fubject. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is diftinguifhed into 
objeđive and /ubjective: objective is when the propofition is 
certainly true in itfelf; and /ubjective, when we are certain of 
the truth of it. Watts. 

Suprncre’ssion. 7%. f. [Jub and ingreffus, Latin.] Secret en- 
trance. 

The preffure of the ambient air is {trengthened upon the ac- 
cefon of the air fucked out; which, forceth the neigh- 
bouring air to a violent /ubingreffion of its parts. Boyle. 

ToSusjorn. v.a. [fub and joindre, French ; fubjungo, Latin. ] 
To add at theend; to add afterwards. A 

He makes an excufe from ignorance, the only thing that 
could take away the fault; namely, that he knew not that 
he was the high-prieft, and fubjoins a reafon. South’s Serrigus. 

SUBITA'NEOUS., adj. [ Jubitaneus, Latin.) Sudden ; hafty. 
To SU’BJUGATE. v. a. [ fuljuguer, Fr. fubjugo, Latin.}] To 
conquer; to fubdue; to bring under dominion by force. 
O fav’rite virgin that haft warm’d the breaft, 
Whofe fov’reign dictates /fubjugate the eaft! Prior. 
He fubjugated a king, and called him his vaffal. Baker. 
SuBJUGA’TION. 7. f. [from fubjugate.} The act of fubduing. 

This was the condition of the learned part of the world, af- 

ter their fubjugation by the Turks. Hale. 
SUBJU'NCTION. n. fı [from fubjungo, Latin.] The ftate 
of being fubjoined; the aét of fubjoining. 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation; and 
in dependence upon, or /ubjuné?ion to fome other verb. Clarke. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. adj. { fubjunGivus, Latin; fubjonctyf, Fr.] 
I. Subjoined to fomething elfe. 
2. [In Grammar. ] 

The verb undergocs in Greek a different formation, to fig- 
nify the fame intentions as the indicative, yet not abfolutel 
but relatively to fome other verb, which is called the /ubjun- 
dive mood. Clarke. 

Su/BLAPsary. adj. {fub and lapfus, Latin.] Done after the 
fall of man. 

SuBLA'TION. n. f. [ fublatio, Latin.) The act of taking away. 

pene ee nef. [fublevo, Latin.] The act of raifing on 

igh. 

SuBLI'MABLE, adj. [from fublime.] Poffible to be fublimed. 

SUBLI/MABLENESS. n.f. [from /ublimable.] Quality of admit- 
ting fublimation. 

He obtained another concrete as to tafte and {mell, and eafy 
fubltumablends, as common fale armoniack, Boyle. 

SU'BLIMATE, "fe [from /ublime.] 


SUB 


I. Any thing raifed by fire in the retort. 
Enquire the manner of fubliming, and what metals endure 
fubliming, and what body the /ubsimate makes. Bacon. 
2. Quickfilver raifed in the retort. 
lhe particles of mercury uniting with the acid particles of 
fpirit of falt compofe mercury /ub:imate, and with the particles 
of fulphur, cinnaber, Newton s Opticks. 
To Su’sLIMATE. v.a. [from fublime.] , 
1. To raife by the force of chemical fire. a 
2. Toexalt; to heighten; to clevate. 
Not only the grofs and illiterate fouls, but the moft acrial 
and fub.imated are rather the more proper fuel for an immate- 
rial fire. Decay of Piety. 
The precepts of Chriftianity are fo excellent and refined, and 
fo apt tocleanfe and /ublimaie the more grofs and corrupt, as 
fhews flefh andblood never revealed it. Decay of Picty. 
SuBLIMA’TION. n. f. [fublimation, Fr. from fublimat’.} a 
1. A chemical operation which raifes bodies in the veflel by the 
force of fire. = 
Sublimation differs very little from di@illation, excepting that 
in diftillation, only the fluid parts of bodies are raifed, but 
in this the folid and dry ; and that the matter to be diftilled 
may be either folid or fuid, but /.b.imution is only concerned 
about folid fubftances. ‘There is alfo another difference, name- 
ly, that rarefađlion, which is of very great ufe in diftillation, 
has hardly any room in /ublimation; ior the fubftances which 
are to be fublimed being folid are incapable of rarefaction ; 
and fo it is only impulfe that can raife them. * Quincy, 
Separation is wrought by weight, as in the fettlement of 
liquors, by heat, by precipitation or /uSlimaticn ; that is a cal- 
ling of the feveral parts up or down, which is a kind of at- 
traction. Bacon’s Natural hiflay. 
Since oil of fulphur per campanam is of the fame nature 
with oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred that fulphur is a 
mixture of volatile and fixed parts fo ftrongly cohering by at- 
traction, as to afcend together by /ub-tguation. Newt. Opt, 
2. Exaltation; elevation; aét of heightning or improving. 
She turns x 
Bodies to fpirits, by /ub/imati:n ftrange. Davies. 
Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who is defective 
and fhort in moral, which are but the rudiments and firft 
draught of religion, as religion is the perfection, refinement, 
and /ublimation of morality ? South. 
SUBLIME. adj. [ fub/imis, Latin.] 
1. High in place; exalted aloft. 
They fum’d their pens, and foaring th’ air /ublime 


, 


With clang defpis’d the ground. Milton. 
SiMlime on thefe a tow’r of fteel is rear'd, 
And dire ‘| ifiphone there keeps the ward. Dryden. 
2. High in excellence; exalted by nature. 
My earthly ftrained to the height 
In that celeftial colloquy /ubline. Milton. 
Can it be, that fouls /dlime 
Return to vifit our terreftrial clime; 
And that the gen rous mind releas’d by death, 
Can cover lazy limbs ? Dryden, 
3. High in ftile or fentiment; lofty; grand. 
Eafy in ftile, thy work in fenle jublime. Prior. 
4. Elevated by joy. 
All yet left of that revolted rout, . 
Heav’n-fall’n, in {tation ftood or juit array, 
Sublime with expectation. Milton, 
Their hearts were jocund and fub/ime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. Afilten. 


5. Haughty; proud. 
He was fublime, and almoft tumorous in his looks and gef- 
tures. Wetton. 
SUBLIME. n.f. The grand or lofty ftile. The fublime is a 
Gallicifm, but now naturalized. 
Longinus ftrengthens all his laws, 
And is himfelf the great /ub/ime he draws. Pope. 
The /ublime rifes from the noblenets of thoughts, the magni - 
ficence of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn af the 
phrafe ; the perfect fublin:e arifes from all three tegether. Adar. 
To SusriMeE. v.a. [ /ublimer, Fr. from the adjective. ] 
1. To raife by a chemical fire. 
Study our manufcripts, thofe myriads 
Of letters, which have palt ’twixt thee and me, 
‘Thence write our annals, and in them Icflons be 
Toall, whom love’s /ub.iming fire invades. 
2. Toraife on high. 
Although thy trunk be neither large nor ftrong, 
Nor can thy head, not helpt, itfelf Jublinie, 
Yet, like a ferpent, a tall tree can climb. 
3. To exalt; to heighten; to improve. 
Flow’rs, and then fruit, 
Man’s nourifhmert, by gradual feale /ublintd 
To vital fpirits a(pire. l Milton, 
The fancies of moft are moved by the inward fprings of the 
corporeal machin:, which even in the molt fubsiried intelleéu- 
als is dangeroully influential. Glanville. 


Denne: 


Denham. 


Art 


= 
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Art being ftrengthened by the knowledge of things, may 
„pafs into nature by flow degrees, and fo be sublimed intoa pure 
¿genius which is:capable of diftinguifhing betwixt the beauties 

of nature and that which is low inher. Dryden's Dufrefniy. 
Meanly they feck the blcfing to confine, 
And force that fun but on a part to fhine; 
-Which not alone the fouthern wit /ublimes, 

But ripens fpirits in cold northern climes. Pope. 

To Susrrme, van, ‘Vo rife in the chemical veffel by the force 
of fire. 7 . 
The particles of fl ammoniack in fublimation carry up the 
_ particles of antimony, which will not fublime alone. Newt. Opt. 
_ This falt is fixed in a gentle fire, and /udlimes in a great 
One: Ae TONNE Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
SUBLI'MELY. adv. [from fublime.] Loftily ; grandly. 
This fuftian’s fo fublimely bad ; 
~ Tt is not poetry, but profe run mad. Pope. 
SUBLI'MITY. n.f. [from fublime; fublimité, Fr. fublimitas, Lat.] 
1. Height of place; local elevation. 
2. Height of nature; excellence. . 
a As religion looketh upon him who in majefty and power 
_is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unlefs we efteem 
_ it even according to that very height of excellency which our 
hearts conceive, when divine /ubsimity itfelf is rightly conti- 
„dered. . Hooker. 
a “In refpeét of God’s incomprehenfible /ublimity and purity, 
_ this is alfo true, that God is neither a mind, nor_a {pirit like 
y gier fpirits, nor a light fuch as can be difcerned. Raleigh. 
$. Loftinefs of ftyle or fentiment. 
__, Milton’s diftinguifhing excellence lies in the /ublimity of his 
_ thoughts, in the greatnefs of which he triumphs over all the 
_ poets, modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. — Addifon. 
SUBLINGUAL. adj. [ fublingual, French; fub and lingua, Lat. ] 
_ Placed under the tongue. 
a - Thofe fubliming humours fhould be intercepted, before they 
_ mount to the head, by /ud/ingual pills. Harvey cn Confumption. 
SuBLU‘NAR. pad. [ fublunaire, Fr. fub and luna, Latin.} Si- 
Su’BLuNARY. Í tuated beneath the moon; earthly; terreftrial ; 
of this world. 

— Dull /udlunary lovers, love, 

a Whofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 
OF abfence, ’caufe it doth remove 


t 


ft The thing which elemented it. Donne. 
= Night meafur’d, with her fhadowy cone, 
Half way up hill this vaft fublunar vault. Milton 


Through feas of knowledge we our courfe advance, 
Difcov’ring fill new worlds of ignorance ; 
And thefe difcov’ries make us all confefs 
~ That fub/unary {cience is but guefs. Denham. 
_ The celeftial bodies above the moon being not fubje&t to 
chance, remained in perpetual order, while all things /ub/unary 
are fubjeCt to change. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Ovid had warn’d her to beware 
Of ftrolling gods, whofe ufual trade is, 
Under pretence of taking air, 
To pick up /ublunary ladies. Swift. 
Su/BMARINE. adj. [fub and mare.) Lying or ating under the 
fea. 
© This contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe thefe /ubma- 
rine navigators will want winds and tides tor motion, and the 
~ fight of the heavens for direction. Ik ilkins. 
Not only the herbaceous and woody /xbmarine plants, but 
alfo the lithophyta affect this manner of growing, as I obfer- 
_ ved in corals. Ray cn. the Creation. 
To SUBMERGE. v.a. [ /ubmerger, Fr. fubmergo, Lat.) To 
+ drown ; to put under water. 
c Sohalf my Egypt were fubmerg’d and made 
_ _ Aciftern for fcal’d {nakes. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
SUBME’RSION. n. f. [fubmerfion, Fr. from fubmerfus, Latin. ] 
The act of drowning ; ftate of being drowned. 
~The great Atlantick ifland is mentioned in Plato’s Timzus, 
almoft contiguous to the wellern parts of Spain and Africa, 
~ yet wholly {wallowed up by that ocean : which if true, might 
„afford a paflage from Africa to America by land before that 
*fubmerfisn. Hales Orizinati:n of Mankind. 
ToOSUBMINISTER. ?} v.a. [ /ubminifiro, Latin.] To fup- 
To SUBMI'NISTRATE. $ ply; to afford. A word not much 
in ufe. 
Some things have been difcovered, not only by the induftry 
_of mankind, but even the infcriour animals have /ubminifired 
“unto man the invention of many things, natural, artificial, 
and medicinal. Hale’s Original of Mankind. 
Nothing /ubmini/irates apter matter to be converted into 
~peftilent feminaries, than {teams of nafty folks. Harvey. 
To SUBMINISTER. v. n. Tofubferve. 
Our paffions, as fire and water, are good fervants, but bad 
mafters, and /ubminifier to the bet and worft of purpofes, 
L? Efirange, 
Supni'ss. adj. [ftom fubmiffus, Lat.] Humble; fubmiffive ; 
~ obfequious. > 
King James mollified by the bifhop’s /idmi/s, and. eloquent 
letters, wrote back, that though he were in part moved by his 
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Ictters, yet he fhoukl .not be fully fatisficd except-he fpake 
with him. B con's Henry VIL. 
Nearer his prefence,, Adam, though not aw’d, 
Yet with fubmi/i approach, and reverence meek, 
As to a fuperior nature, bowed low.: Aditton's Par. Toft. 
Rejoicing, but with awe, 
In adoration at his fect 1 fell 
Submi/s > he rear’ d me. : Miton 
SURMISSION. 7. f. [foumi fier, Fr. from Jubmiffus, Latin.] 
1. Delivery of himfelf to the power of another. 
Submiffion, Dauphin! ’tis ameer French word, 
We Envplith warriors wot not what it means. Shate/peare, 
2. Acknowledgement of inferiority or dependance ; humble or 
fuppliant behaviour. 
In all fubmiffien and humility, 
York doth prefent himfelf unto your highnefs. Shakefpeare. 
Great prince, by that /ubmificn you'll gain more 


Thanc’cr your haughty courage won before. Halifax. 
3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confeffion of errour. 
Be not as extreme in Sebmiffior, as in offence. Shalefpeare. 


4. Obfequioufnefs; refixnation; obedience. 
No duty in religion is more jultly required by God Almigh- 
ty than a perfect /ubmiffion to his will in all things.  Temp/e. 
SuBMI'ssivE. adj. [/ubmiffus, Lat.] Humble;  teftifying fub- 
miffion or inferiority. 
On what /ubmiffive meflage art thou fent? Shave beare. 
Her at his fcet /usmiffive in diftrels 


He thus with peaceful words uprais‘d. Miiiton. 
Sudden from the golden throne, 

With a /ubmiffive ftep I hafted down ; 

The glowing garland from my hair I took, 

Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior. 


SusMi’sstvex.y. adv. [from jubmifjive.] 


Humbly; with con- 
feffion of inferiority. 


The goddef, 
Soft in her tone, fubmifjivciy replies: Dryden's ZEne:d. 
Speech ev’n there fubmiffively withdraws 4 


From rights of fubjects, and the poor man’s caufe; 
‘Then pompous filence reigns, and fills the noify laws. J 
Pipe. 
SUBMI'SSIVENESS, . f. [from fubmifive ]} Humility; conte 
fion of fault, or inferiority. ° 
If thou fin in wine and wantonnefs, 
Boatt not thereof, nor make thy fhame thy glory; 
Frailty gets pardon by fubmiffive ies, 
But he that boafts, fhuts that out of his ftory : 
He makes flat war with God, and doth defy, 
With his poor clod of earth, the fpacious fky. Herbert. 
Suemr'ssLy. adv. [from fubmifs.] Humbly ; with fubmiffion. 
Humility confitts, not in wearing mean cloaths, and going 
foftly and juémi/s/y, but in hearty mean opinion of thy felf. 
Taylor. 
To SUBMIT. v.a. [ foumettre, Fr. fubmitt:, Latin. ] f 
1. To let down; to fink. 
Sometimes the hill /udm‘ts itfelf a while 
In final] defcents, which do its height beguile, 
And fometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 
Whofe rife not hinders, but makes fhort our way. Dryden. 
Neptune ftood, 
With all his hofts of waters at command, 
Beneath them to Jubmit th’ officious Acod, 
And with his trident fhov’d them off the fand. 
2. To fubject; to refign without refiftance to authority. 
Return to thy miltrefs, and /xbmit thyfelf under her hands, 
Gen. xvi. g. 


Dryden. 


Will ye /ubmit your neck, and chufe to bend 
The fupple knee? 
3- To leave to difcretion; to refer to judgment. 
Whether the condition of the clergy be able to bear a hea- 
vy burden, is /ubmitt-d to the houfe. Swit. 
To Susmr'r. v. n. To be fubjeét; to acquiefce in the autho- 
rity of another; to yield. 
To thy hufband’s will 
Thine fhall /ubmit: he over thce fhall rule. Milton, 
Our relizion requires from us, not only to forego pleafure, 
but to /xsmit to pain, affliction, difgrace, and even death, 
Rogers's Sermons. 
SuBMU'LTIPLE. n. f. A fumbmultiple number or quantity is 
that which is contained in another number, a certain number 
of times exactly : thus 3s fubmu/tiple of 21, as being contained 
in it feven times exactly. Fite 
SuBoCTA‘VE. ) adj. f fub and cctavu:, Lat. and cétuple.} Cons 
SUBOCTUPLE. $ taining one part of eight. 
As one of thefe under pulleys abates half of that heavinefs 
of the weight, and caufes the powerto bein a fubduple propor- 
tion, fo two of them abate half of that which remains, and 
caule a fubquadruple proportion, three a fublextwple, four a 
Juboétuple, Wilkins s Mathematical Mugichs 
Had they crected the cube of a foot for their »srincipal con- 
cave, and geommctrically taken its Jubodlave, the congius, from 
the cube of half a foot, they would haverdivided the con- 
gtus into eight parts, cach of which would have been recua 
larly 


Mitoz. 
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larly the cube of a quarter foot, their well-known palm : 
this is the courfe taken for our gallon, which has the pint 
for its /uboclave. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Su Bo/RDINACY, laf. [from fi.bordinate. } Subsrdinacy is the 
Suso’RDINANCY, $- proper and analogical word. 
1. The flate of being fubject. eS 

Purfuing the imagination through all its extravagancies, is 
no improper method of correéting, and bringing it to actin 
Jubordinacy to reafon. Speélaror. 

2. Series of fubordination, 

The fubordinancy of the, government changing hands fo 
often, makes an unfteddine(s in the purfuit of the publick in- 
terefts. Temple. 

SUBO/RDINATE. adj. [ /ub and crdinatus, Latin. ] 
1. Inferiour in order; in nature; in dignity or power. 

It was fubordinate, not enflaved to the underftanding; not 
as a fervant to a matter, but as a queen to her king, who 
atknowledges a fubjcction, and yet retains a majeity. 

Souths Sermons, 

Whethcr dark prefagesof the night proceed from any latent 
power of the foul, during her abitraction, or from any ope- 
ration of jubordinate fpirits, has been a diipute. Addifon. 

2. Delcending in a regular feries. 

The two armies were affigned to t'e leading of two ge- 

nerals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet afliited with /: 5- 


ordinate commanders of gr: at experience. Bacon. 
Eis next {bordinate 
Awak’ning, thus to him in fecret {pake. Nilton. 


Thefe carry fuch p!ain characters of difagreement or affinity, 
that the feveral kinds and /ubordina‘e fpecies of each are eafily 
diftingu fhed. Woodward, 

To SUBORDINATE. v. a. [jub and ordino, Latin] To range 
under another. Not in ufe, butproper and elegant. 

If I have fubordinated picture and fculpture to architecture 
as their mifirefs, fo there are other inferior arts fubordinate to 
them. It oton. 

SuBO’RDINATELY. adu. [from /ubsrdinate.] In a feries regu- 
larly defcending. 

It being the higheft fep of ill, to which all others /ubordi- 
nately tend, one would think it could be capable of no im- 
provement. Decay of Piety. 

SUBCRDINA TION. n.f. [/ubsrdinaticn, Fr. from fubo dinate. ] 
1. The ftate of being inferior to anothcr. 
Nor can a council national decide, 
But with /ubordinction to her guide. 
2. A feries regularly defcending. 

If we would fuppofe a miniftry, where every fingle perfon 
was of diftinguifhed piety, and all great officers of {tate and 
Jaw diligent in chufing perfons, who in their feveral /iborai- 
nations would be obliged to follow the examples of their fupe- 
riors, the empire of irreligion would be foon deftroyed. Swift. 

ToSUBO'RN, v. a. [ fuborner, Fr. fuborno, Latin.] 
1. To procure privately ; to procure by fecret collufion. 

His judges were the felf-fame men by whom his accufers 
were /uborned. Hooker, 

Fond wretch, thou know’ft not what thou fpcak’ft, 
Or elfe thou art fudorn’d againft his honour 


Dryden. 


In hateful practice. Shake/peare. 
Reafon may meet 
Some fpecious object, by the foe fubsrn’d; 
And fall into deception. Milton. 
. His artful bofom heaves diffembl'd fighs ; 
And tears /udorn’d fall dropping from his eyes. Prior. 


2. To procure by indirect means. 
Behold 
Thofe who by ling’ring ficknefs lofe their breath, 
And thofe who by defpair /ulorn their death. Dryden. 
SUBZORNA’TION, n.f. [fubornaticn, Fr. from fuLorn. } The crime 
of procuring any to do a bad action. 
Thomas earl of Defmond was, through falfe /ubornation 
of the Queen of Edward IV. brought to his death at Tredagh 


moft unjuftly. Spenfer’s Leland. 
You fet the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
And for his fake wear the detefted blot 
Of murd’rous /ubornation. Shake/p. Hen. VW. 


The fear of punifhment in this life will preferve men from 
few vices, fince fome of the blackeft often prove the fureft 
fteps to favour ; fuch as ingratitude, hypocrify, treachery, and 
fubornation. Swift. 

SUBO'RNER. n.f. [fuborneur, Fr. from fub.rn.} One that 
Procures a bad action to be done. 

Suppor’na. n, f. [fub and pana, Latin.] A writ command- 
ing attendance in a court under a penalty. 

SUBQUADRU’PLE, adj. [ Jub and quadruple.] Containing one 
pat of four. 

As one of thefe under pulleys abates half of that. heavi- 
nefs the weight hath in itfclt, and caufes the power to be in 
a fubduple proportion unto it, fo two of them abate half of 
that which remains, and caufe a fubguadruple proportion. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
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SURQUINYU'PLE, adj. [Jub and quintuple.) Containing one 
part of five. 

If unto the lower pulley there were added another, then 
the power would be unto the weight in a fulguintuple propor- 
tion. Wilkin’ s Mathematical Magick. 

SuBRECTOR, n.f. {fub and redtor.] “The reétor’s vicegerent. 

He was chofen /ubrector of the college. Walton. 

SuBREPTION. n.f. [/ubreption, Fr. fubreptus, Lat.] The act of 
cbtaining a favour by furprize or unfair reprefentation. Did. 
SutREPTI'TIOUS. adj. [ furreptice, French; fur: eptitizs, Latin. ] 
Fraudulently obtained from a fuperior, by concealing fome 
truth, which, if known, would have prevented the grant. 
tiailey. 
To SUBSCRIBE. v.a. [ foufirire, Fr. fubfivibo, Latin.} 
1. To give confentto, by underwriting the name. 

They united by /rb/crtbing a covenant, which they pre‘end- 
ed to be no other than had been /ub/cribed in the reign of 
King James, and that his Majery himfelf had /ubferibed it 5 
by which impofition people of all degrees engaged themfelves 
in it. Crarendon. 

The reader fees the names of thofe perfons by whom this 
letter is /:b/eribed. Addifjon. 

2. To atteft by writing the name. , 

Their parti: ular teftimony ouzht to be better credited, than 


fome other /ubferibed with an hundred hands. Whiteipte. 
3. ‘Lo contract; to limit. Not ufed. 
The king gone to night! fubferib’ d his pow’r! 
Confin’d to exhibition! all is gone. Shakefpeare. 


To SuescrRi’BE. v. n. 
1. Togive confent. f 
Ofius, with whofe hand the Nicene creed was fet down, 
and framed for the whole Chriftian world to fubfcribe unto, 
fo far yielded in the end, as even with the fa.ne hand to ratify 


the Arrians confeflion. Hooker. 
Advife thee what is to be done, 
And we will all /ud/cribe to thy advice. Shakefpeare. 


If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time, 
Thou fhould’{t have faid, go porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elfe /ubjerie'd. Shakeffeare’s Kinz Lear. 
So fpake much humbled Eve; hut fate 
Subjcrib’d not: nature firft gave figns, imprefs’d 
On bird, beaft, ain Atilton's Parad. Loft. 
ve to promife a ftipulated fum for the promotion of any under- 
taking. 
SUBSCRIBER. n. f. [from fub/criptio, Lat.] 
1. One who fubfcribes. l 
2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 

Let a pamphlet come out upona demand in a praper jun- 
cture, every one of the party who can fpare a fhilling fhall 
be a jub/eriber. Swift, 

Susscription. n. f. [from /ubfcriptio, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing underwritten. z N 

‘The man afked, are ye Chriftians? We anfwered we were; 
fearing the lefs becaufe of the crofs we had fcen in the fub- 
fo iption, Bacin. 

2. Confent or atteftation given by underwriting the name. 
. The aét or ftate of contributing to any undertaking. 
The work he ply’d ; 
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Etocks and /ub/ertptions pour on ev'ry fide. Pepe. 
South-fea /u//criptions take who pleafe, 
Leave me but liberty. Pope. 


4. Submifiion ; obedience. Not in ufe. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs ; 
I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children, 
You owe me no fub cription. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Susse'cTIon. 2. f. [jub and feo, Latin.] A fubdivition of 
a larger fe€tion into a leffer. A fection of a fection. Dic. 
Su’BSEQUENCE. mf. [from fub/equor, Latin.) ‘The ftate of 
following ; not precedence. 

By this faculty wecan take notice of the order of precedence 
and /ubjequence in which they are paft. Grew. 

Susse’‘cutive. adj. [from fubjequor.] Following in train. 
SussertuPLe. adj. [fub and feptuplus, Latin.}] Containing 
one of feven parts. 

Jf unto this lower pully there were added another, then the 
power would be unto the weight in a fubquintuple proportion ; 
if a third, a /ubjeptuple. Wriliins. 

SUBSEQUENT. adj. [ fubfequert, Fr. fubfequens, Latin. This 
word is improperly pronounced long in the fecond fyliable by 
Shakefpeare.} Following in train; not preccding. 

In fuch indexes, although fmall pricks 

To their /ubfeguent volumes, there is feen 

The baby figure of the giant mafs 

Of things to come, at large. Shake/p. Treil. and Creffida. 

"The /ub/equent words come on before the precedent va- 


nifh. Bacon. 
Why does each confenting fign 
With prudent harmony combine 
In turns to move, and /ub/equent appear 
‘To gird the globe and regulate the year ig Prier. 


This 


SUB 


This article is introduced as /ubfeguent to the treaty of 
Muntiter, made about 1648, when England was in the armoft 
coufufion. Swift. 

SUBSE QUENTLY. adv. (from fulfequent. } Not fo as to go be- 
fore ; fo as to follow in train. 

To men in governing moft things fall out accidentally, and 
come not into anv compliance with their preconceived ends 5 
but they are forced to comply juifeguent'y, and to itrike in 
with things as they fall out, by poitliminious after-applica- 
tions of them to their purpofes. South's Sermens. 

To SUBSE’RVE. v. a { /ubjervio, Latin} To terve in fub- 
ordination; to ferve inttrumentally. 
Not made to rule, 

But to /ubferve where wifdom bears command. Mi'ton. 

It is a greater credit to know the ways of captivating na- 
ture, and making her /wb/crve our purpofes, than to have learn- 
ed all the intrigues of policy. Glanvil’e. 

The memory hath no fpecial part of the brain devoted to 
its own fervice, but ules all thofe pars which /ub/erve our fen- 
fations, as well as our thinking powers. Wath. 

Susse’.vience. } 7f. [from /-v/erve. } Inftrumental fitnefs 
SUBSERVIENCY. § or ufe. 

Wicked fpirits may by their cunning, carry farther in a 
fecming confederacy or jubjerviency to the defigns of a good 

angel. Dryden. 

We cannot lo k upon the body, wherein appears fo much 

fitnefs, ufe, and fubjerviency to infinite functions, any other- 
wife than as the effect of contrivance. Bentley. 

There is an immediate and agil /ub/-rurence of the fpirits to 
the empire of the foul. Hat's Originat. of Afonkind. 

There is a regular fubordination and /ub/ervrency among all 

the parts to beneficial ends. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 
SURSE'RVIENT. adj. [ fulferviens, Latin.}] Subordinate; in- 
ftrumentally ufetul. 

Philofophers and common heathens believed one God, to 
whom all things are referred ; but under this God they wor- 
fhipped many inferior and /ubfervient gods. Stalling filet. 

Thefe ranks of creatures are /ubfercient one to another, 
and the moft of them ferviceable to man. Ray. 

While awake, we feel none of thofe motions continually 
made in the difpofal of the corporeal principles /«b/er ent here- 
in. rew. 

Senfe is fub/ervient unto fancy, fancy unto intellect. Grew. 

We are not to confider the world as the body of God; he 
is an uniform being, void of organs, members or parts, and 
they are his creatures fubordinate to him, and /ub/ervient to 
his will. Newtons Opticks. 

Moft criticks, fond of fome fubfervient art, 

Still make the whole depend upon a part; 

They talk of principles, but notions prize, 

And all to one lov`d folly facrifice. 


Pope. 
Susse’xTuPce. adj. [ fub and fextuplus, Latin. ] 


Containing 


one part of fix. 

One of thefe under pullies abates half of that heavinefs the 
weight hath, and caufes the power to be ina fubduple propor- 
tion unto it, two of them a fubquadruple proportion, three 
a /ubfextuple. Wilkins Mathematical Mavick. 

To SUBSIDE. v.n. [fubfido, Latin.] To fink; to tend down- 


wards. 
He fho:k the facred honours of his head 
With terror trembled heav’ns /ub/ding hill, 


And from his fhaken curls ambrofial dews diftill. Dryden. 
Now Jove fufpends his golden fcales in air, 
Weighs the mens wits againft the lady’s hair ; 
’ The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide: 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs jub/ide. Pope. 


=, SUBSIDENCE. } n. /. [from /ubjide. } The act of finking; ten- 
~ SUBSI’DENCy. ) dency downward. 
This gradual fubjidency of the abyfs would take up a con- 
fiderable time. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
This mifcellany of bodies being determined to /ub/idence 
merely by their different fpecifick gravitics, all thofe which 
~ had the fame gravity fubfided at the fame time. Woodward. 
By the alternate motion of thofe air-bladders, whofe fur- 
faces are by turns freed trom mutual contaét, and by a fud- 
den fubjidence meet again by the ingrefs and egrefs of the air, 
the liquour is ftill farther attenuated. Arbuthnot. 
SUB IDIARY. adj. [ fubfisiaire, Fr. fubfidiarius, Lat. from fub- 
fid.)  Afiftant ; brought in aid. 
Bitter fubftances burn the blood, and are a fort of fubfidia- 
ry gall. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
SUBSIDY. 2./- [ fubfide, Fr. fubjidium, Latin.) Aid, common- 
ly fuch as is given in money. 
They advifed the king to fend fpeedy aids, and with much 
alacrity grantcd a great rate of Jubfiay. Bacon. 
Tis all the fub/iv'y the prefent age can raile, Dryden. 
It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a houfe of com- 
mons fhould never grant fuch /nb/id ei as give no pain to the 
people, left the nation fhould acquiefce under a burden they 
did not feel. Addifen 
To Suasi’cn. v. a. [fubfigno, Latin.] To fign under. 


S UB 


Neither have they feen any deed before’ the conqu:ft, but 

fubfirned with crofes and fingle names without furnames. Camd. 
To SUBSI'ST. v. n: [ fulfiter, Fr fulfils, Varin. | 
1. To continue; to retain the prefent {tate or condition. 

Firm we ulf, but poflible to fwerve. Milion, 

‘The very foundation was removed, and it was a moral im- 
pofibility that the republick could /uhfjt any longer. — Swift. 

2. To have means of living; to be maintained. 

He Mone fo powerfully upon me, that like the heat of a 
Ruffian fummer, he ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold 
climate; and ga'e me wherewithal to fubjy/t in the long win- 
ter which fucceeded. i Dryden. 

Let us remember thofe that want neccflaries, as we our- 
felves fhould have defired to be*remembrcd, had it been our 
fad lot to Jubi fè on other mens charity. Atterbury. 

3. ‘Vo inhere; to have exiftence. S 

Though the general natures of thefe qualities are fufficient- 
ly diftant from one another, yet when they come to /ubji/t in 
particulars, and to be clothed with feveral accidents, then the 
difcernment is not fo eafy. Suth s Sermons 

SuBssTENCE, or Subjiflency. nf: [f:bfflance, Fr. from fubjit. J 
1. Rea! being. 

The feth, and the conjunétion of the fle with God be- 
gan both at one inftant, his making and taking to himfclf our 
fch was but one aét; fo that in Chrift there is no perfonal 
Jubfillerce but one, and that trom everlatting. looker. 

We know as little how the union is dilfolved, that is the 
chain of thefe differing /ub/i/encies that compound us, as how 
it frit commenced. Gianuille. 

Not only the things had /ul,“/fence, but the very images were 
of fome creatures exifting. Stillingfleet. 

2. Competence; means of fupporting life. 

His viceroy could only propofe to himfelf a comfortable 

fubfilence out of the plunder of his province Addijon. 
SupsistTENT. adj. fubfiflens, Latin ] Having real being. 

Such as deny fpirits /ie4//fent without bodies, will with dif- 
ficulty affirm the feparate exiltence of their own. Brown. 

‘Thefe qualities are not /xs/i/?ert in thofe bodies, but are 
operations of fancy begotten in fomething elfe. Bentley. 

SU’BSTANCE. n. f. [fubftance, Fr, fubjtantia, Latin. ] 
1. Being; fomething exifting ; fomething of which we can fay 
that it is. 
Since then the foul works by herfelf alone, 
Springs not from fenfe, nor humours well agreeing, 
Her nature is peculiar, and her own; 


She is a fubjlance, and a perfect being. Davies. 
The ftrength of gods, 
And this empyreal /vb/ance cannot fail. Milton 
2. That which fupports accidents. 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mold, 
And fubfiance. Milton. 


Every being is confidered as fubfifting in and by itfelf, and 
then it is called a /ub/fance; or it fubfifts in and by another, and 
then it is called a mode or manner of being. Watts. 

3. The effential part. 

It will ferve bur turn to comprehend the /vs/fance, without 
confining ourfelves to fcrupulous exactnefs in form. Digby. 

This edition is the fame in /ub/iance with the Latin. Burn. 

They are the be't epitomes, and let you fee with one caft 
of the eye the fub/fance of a hundred pages. Addijon. 

4. Something real, not imaginary ; fomething folid, not empty. 
Shadows to night 

Have ftruck morc terror to the foul of Richard, 

Than can the /ub/fance of ten thoufand foldiers 

Arm'd in proof and led by fhallow Richard. 


Shakefpeare. 
He the future evil fhall no lefs 


In apprehenfion than in /ub/lance feel. Milton. 
Heroick virtue did his actions guide, 

And he the /ubjfanre, not th’ appearance chofe: 

To refcue one fuch friend he ‘ook more pride, 

Than to deftroy whole thoufands of fuch foes, Dryden, 


5. Body; corporcal nature. 

Between the parts of opake and co'oured bodies are many 
{paces, either empty or replenifhed with mediums of other 
denfities ; as water between the tinging corpufcles wherewith 
any liquor is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules 
that conftitute clou.is or mifts, and for the moft part fpaces 
void of both air and water; but yet perhaps not wholly void 
of all /ubflance between the parts of hard bodies. Newton. 

The qualities of plants arc more various than thofe of ani- 


mal fub/lancei. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
6. Wealth; means of life. 


He hath eaten me out of houfe and home, and hath 
put all my /ul/lance into that fat belly of his, but I will have 
fome of it out again. Shakefpeare’s Hen'y IV. 

We are deftroying many thoufand lives, and exhaufting our 
f-bfance, but not for our own intcreft, Swift. 

SuBsta’n TIAL, adj. [fublantie le, Fr. from fubflance.] 

1. Real; actually exifting. 
If this atheift would have his chance to bea real and fsb- 
Jlantia! agent, he is more ttupid than the vulgar. Bantley. 
25 O am Luc; 
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2. True; folid; real; not merely feeming. 
O blefled! blefled night! I am afraid, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream 3 
Too flattering fweet to be fubflantial. 
To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareft my heart, 
Sub/iantial life. 
If happinefs be a /ub/fantial good, 
Not fram’d of accidents, nor fubjeét to them, 
Terr’d to feek it in a blind revenge. Denham, 
Time, as a river, hath brought down to us what is more 
light and fuperficial, while things more folid and /ub(antial 
have been immerfed. Glanville, 
The difference betwixt the empty vanity of oftentation, and 
the /ubffantial ornaments of virtue. L’Eftrange. 
Obfervations are the only fure grounds whereon to build a 
lafting and fub/fantial philofophy. Woodward. 
A folid and /ub/antial greatnefs of foul, looks down with 
neglect on the cenfures and applaufes of the multitude. /ddi/on. 
3. Corporeal; material. 
Now fhine thefe planets with /ub/fantial rays? 
Does innate luftre gild their meafur'd days? Pricr. 
The fun appears flat like a plate of filver, the moon as big 
as the fun, and the rainbow a large /ub/tantial arch in the fky, 


Shake/peare. 


Milton, 


all which are grofs falfhoods. Watts. 
4. Strong; ftout; bulky. 
Subftantial doors, 
Crofs-barr’d and bolted faft, fear no affault. Milton. 


5. Refponfible ; moderately wealthy. 

Trials of crimes and titles of right fhall be made by verdict 

of a jury, chofen out of the honeft and moft /ub/antial free- 

holders, Spenfer on Ireland. 

The merchants, and fubflantial citizens, cannot make up 

more than a hundred thoufand families. Addi/ox on the War. 
SuBsTa’/NTIALS. n. f. [Without fingular.] Effential parts. 

Although a cuftom introduced againft the /ubfantials of an 
appeal be not valid, as that it fhould not be appealed to a fupe- 
rior, but to an inferior judge, yet a cuftom may be introduced 
againft the accidentals of an appeal. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 

SussTANTIA‘LITY. n. f. [from fubflantial.] 
1. The ftate of real exiftence. 
2. Corporcity ; materiality. 

Body cannot act on any thing but by motion; motion can- 
not be received but by quantity and matter: the foul is a 
ftranger to fuch grofs /ub/fantiality, and owns nothing of thefe. 

Glanv. Scep/. 
SuBSTA'NTIALLY. adu. [from futfantial.] 
T. In manner of a fubftance; with reality of exiftence. 
In him his Father fhone /ub/antially exprefs’d. 
2. Strongly; folidly. 

Having fo /ub/iantially provided for the North, they promifed 

themfelves they fhould end the war that Summer. Clarendon. 
3. Truly; folidly ; really; with fixed purpofe. 

The laws of this religion would make men, if they would 
truly obferve them, /ub/fantially religious towards God, chafte 
and temperate. Tillotfon, 

4. With competent wealth. 

SURSTA'NTIALNESS. n. f. [from /ubfantial.] 

1. The ftate of being fubftantial. 

2. Firmnefs ; ftrength ; power of holding or lafting. 

When fub/iantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, fulnefs 
with finenefs, how can the language which confifteth of thefe 
found other than moft full of fweetnefs? Camden's Remains. 

In degree of /uh/tantialne/s next above the dorique, fuftain- 
ing the third, and adorning the fecond ftory. Wotton. 

To SUBSTA'NTIATE. v.a. [from fubflance.] To make to 
exift. 

The accidental of any act is faid to be whatever advenes to 
the act itfelf already /ub/fantiated. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Su'BsTANTIVE. n. fe [ fubftantif, French; /ub/iantivum, Latin. } 
A noun betokening the thing, nota quality, 

Claudian perpetually clofes his fenfe at the end of a verfe, 
commonly called golden, or two /ub/tantives and two adjec- 
tives with a verb betwixt them. Dryden. 

SubstTa/NTIVE. adj. [ fub/tantivus, Latin. ] 
1. Solid; depending only on itfelf. Not in ufe. 

He confidered how fufficient and /ub/ftantive this land was 
to maintain itfelf, without any aid of the foreigner. Bacon. 

2. Betokening exiftence. 

Onc is obliged to join many particulars in one propofition, be- 

caufe the repetition of the /ub/fantive verb would be tedious. Arb. 
To Su'sstivute. v.a. [ fubftituer, Fr. fubftitutus, from fub 
and/tatuo, Latin.) To put in the place of another. 

In the original defigns of {peaking, a man can /ub/titute none 
for them that can equally conduce to his honour. Gov. of Tongue. 

If a fwarthy tongue 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 
Reject him and fus/iitute another. 


Milton. 


i Dryden. 
Some few verfes are inferted or Jubfiituted in the room of 
others. Congreve. 


Su'esTITUTE. n.f. [ fub/litut, Fr. from the verb.] One placed 
by another to act with delegated power. 


SUB 


Were you fworn to the duke, or to the deputy ? 

——:To him and his /ub/litutes. Shake/peare. 

You’ve taken up, 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The fubje&ts of his /ub/litute, my father, 

And here upfwarm’d them. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Haft thou not made me here thy fub/litute, 

And thefe inferior far beneath me fet ? Miiton: 

Providence delegates to the fupreme magiftrate the fame 
power for the good of men, which that fupreme magiftrate 
transfers to thofe feveral /ub/iitu:es who a@t under him. Mddif. 

SUBSTITUTION. n. f. [ ubfitution, Fr. from fubjlitute.) The 
act of placing any perfon or thing in the room of another ; the 
{tate of being placed in the room of another. 

He did believe 

He was the duke, from /ub/irtution, 

And executing th’ outward face of royalty, 

With all prerogative. Shakefp. Tempel. 

Nor fal, fulphur, or mercury canbe feparated from any 
perfect metals; for every part, fo feparated, may eafily be re- 
duced into perfect metal without /ub//itution of that which chy- 
mifts imagine to be wanting. Bacon's Phy. Rens 

To Susstra‘cr. v.a. [ /ubtraho, Lat. feufiradiion, French. } 

1. To take away part from the whole. 

2. To take one number from another. 

SuBsTRA‘CTION. n f. [ fowrferaire, foubftraction, French. } 

I. The aét of taking away part from the whole 

I cannot call this piece Tully’s nor my own, being much 
altered not only by the change’ of the ftyle, bur by addition 
and /ubftradion. > Derhim. 

2. [In arithmetick.] The taking of a lefler number out of a 
greater of like kind, whereby to’ find out a third number, 
being or declaring the inequality, excefs, or difference be- 
tween the numbers given. Cecker’s drithmetich. 

SuBsTru cTION. n. f. [ fubfiructio, from fub and frus, Latin. J 
Underbuilding. 

To found our habitation firmly, examine the bed of earth 
upon which we build, and then the undérfillings, or /ub/ruc- 
tion, as the ancients ca led it. Wotton's Architecture. 

SupsTy/LAR. adj. "Jub and /fylus.] Sub/ylar line is, in dialing, 
aright line, whereon the gnomon or ftyle of a dial is erected 
at right angles with the plane. Di. 

Erect the ftyle perpendicularly over the /ubfilar line, fo as 
to make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Mox:n's Mech. Exer. 

SUBSU'LTIVE. 2 adj. [ /ubfultus, Latin. ]- Bounding ; moving 

Sussu/EToRY. 5 by ftarts. 

SuBsu’LToRILY. adu. [ from’ fubju'tiry. ] 
manner. 

The fpirits fpread even, and move not /ub/ultorily ; for that 
will make the parts clofe and pliant. | Bacon’s Natural Hi/icry. 

SuBTA‘’NGENT. n. f. In any curve, is the line which deter- 
mines the interfection of the tangent in the axis prolonged. D: @. 

To SUBTE’ND. v.a. [fub and tendo, Latin.} “lobe extended 
under. 

In re€tangles and triangles the fquare, which is made of the 
fide that /ubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the fquares 
which are made of the fides containing the right angle. Browz. 

From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 

In the fame round, and let that line /ubtend 

An equal triangle : now fince the lines 

Muf three times touch the round, and meet three figns, 

Where e'er they meet in angles, thofe are trines. Creech. 

SUBTE'NSE. n. f. [Jub and ten/us, Latin.) The chord of an 
arch; that which ts extended under any thing. 

SU’BTER. [Latin.] In compofition, fignifies under. 

ii open A t adj [ fubterfluo, Latin.} Running under. 

SuBTERFU‘GE. n.f. [ fupterfuge, French; fudter and fugic, Lat. ] 
A fhift; an evafion; a trick. 

The king cared not for /ubterfuges, but would ftand envy, 
and appear in any thing that'was to his mind. Bacsn. 

Notwithitanding all their fly /ubterfuges and ftudicd evafions, 
yet the product of all their endeavours is but as the birth of 
the labouring mountains, wind and emptinefs. Glanv. 

Affect not little thifts and /ubterfuges to avoidithe force of 
an argument. Watts. 

SUBTERRA’NEAL, Yad}. {fub and terra, Lat. feufferraire, Fr. 


In’ a bounding 


SUBTERRA‘NEAN. Subterrancan or fubterranecus is the word 
Su’BTERRANEOUS. ( nowuled.) Lying under the earth; placed 
Su’ BTERRANY. below the furface. 


Metals are who!y fubterrany, whercas plants are part above 
earth, and part under. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
In fubterranies, as the fathers of thcir tribes, are brimftone 
and mercury. Bacon’s Natural Hiflcry. 
* The force i 
Of fubterranean wind tranfports a hill 
orn froni Pelorus, or the fhatter’d fide 
OFf thund’ring Etna, whofe combuftible 
And fuel’d entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublim’d with mineral fury, aid the winds. Miltun. 


Y Altcration 


/ 
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Alteration proceeded from the change made in the neigh- 


bouring fubterraneal parts by that great conflagration. Boyle. 
‘Yell by what paths, what fubterranean ways, 
Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 
The refluent rivers. PEPE more. 
Let my foft minutes glide obfcurely on, 
Like ,ubterraneous ftreams, unheard, unknown. Norri 


This /ub:errancous paflage was not at firft defigned fo much 


for a highway as for a quarry. Addifon. 
Rous’d within the /ubterranean world, 
Th’ expanding earthquake unrefifted fhakes 
Afpiring, cities. aan: 


SusTERRA NITY. n. f. [fub and terra, Lat.} A place under 
ground. Not in ufe. 

We commonly confider /ubterranities, not in contempla- 

tions, fufficiently refpective unto the creation. Brown. 


SU‘BTILE. adj { fubtile, Fr. fubtiiis, Lat. This word is often 
written fubtle.] 


1. Thin; notdenfe; not grofs. 
From his eyes the fleeting fair 


Retir’d, like /ubtle fmoke dilfolv’d in air. Drydens Georg. 
Deny Des Cart his /ubt:/e matter, 
You leave him neither fire nor water. Prior. 


Is not-the heat conveyed through the vacuum by the vidra- 
tions of a much /ubtilr medium than air, which, after the air 
was drawn out, remained in the vacuum ? Newton's Opt. 

2. Nice; fine; delicate; not coarfe. 
But of the clock which in our breafts we bear, 

The /udbtile motions we forget the while. 

Thou only know’ft her nature, and her pow’rs ; 

Her /ubizie form thou only can’ft define. 

I do diftinguifh plain 
Each /udtile line of her immortal face. 
3- Piercing; acute. 
Pals we the flow difcafe and /ubtile pain, 

Which our weak frame is deftin’d to fuftain ; 

The cruel ftone, the cold catarrh. Prior. 

4. Cunning; artful; fly; fubdolous. In this fenfe it is now 
commonly written /ubtle. 

Arrius, +a prieft in the. church, of Alexandria, a /ubsile 
witted and a marvellous fair fpoken man, was difcontented 
that one fhould be placed before him in honour, whofe fuperior 
he thought ‘himfelf.in defert, becaufe through envy and fto- 
mach prone unto contradiction. Hooker. 

Think you this York 

Was not incenfed by his /uét/e mother, 

To taunt and {corn you? Shake/p. Richard III, 

-+O fubtile love, a thoufand wiles thou haft 

By humble fuit, by fervice, or by hire, 

-< To win a maiden’s hold. Fairfax. 
-A woman, an harlot and /wbtile of heart. Prov. vii. 10. 
Nor thou his malice,, and falfe guile, contemn: 
` Subtil: he needs muft be, who could feduce 
Angels. Milton’s Paradife Loft, 
5- Deceitful. 
Like a bow] upon a fubtle ground, 
I've tumbled paft the throw. 
6. Refined; acute beyond exactnefs. 
Things remote from ufe, obfcure and /ubtle. 
Su’BrILELY. adv. [from /udbtile.] 
1. Finely ; not grofsly. 
The conftitution of the air appeareth more /ubtilly by worms 
_.in oak-apples than to the fenfe of man. Bacon. 
In thefe plaifters the ftone fhould not be too /ubtilely pow- 
_ dered ; for it will better manifeft its attraction in more fenfible 
dimenfions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The opakeft bodies, if /ubti‘ely divided, as metals diflolved 

in acid menftruums, become perfectly tranfparent. Newton. 
2. Artfully; cunningly. 
| By granting this, add the reputation of loving the truth fin- 
_ cerely to that of having been able to oppofe it fubtilely. Bayle. 
Others have fought to eafe themfelves of affliction by dif- 
| puting /ubtilly againft it, and pertinacioufly maintaining that 
afflictions are no real evils. Tillot{cn’s Sermons, 
Su’BTILENEss 2. f. [from /ubtile.} 
y. Finenefs; rarencfs. 
2. Cunning; artfulnefs. 
To SUBTILLATE. v.a.. [from fubtile} To make thin. 

A very dry and warm or /ubiiliating air opens the furface of 

the earth. Harvey on the Plague. 
SUBTILIA'TION. n.f. { fubtiliation, French; from fubtiliate.] 

The aét of making thin. 

By /ubtiliation and rarefaction the oil contained in grapes, 
if dittilled before it be fermented, becomes fpirit of wine. Boyle. 

Su’atittry. n. fe [ fubtilite, French; from /udtile.] 
I. Thinnefs ; finencls; exility of parts. 
The fubtilties of particular founds may pafs through {mall 


Davies. 
Davies. 


Davies. 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Milton. 


crannies not confufed, but its magnity not fo well. Bacon. 
How thall we this union well exprefs? 
Nought ties the foul, her /udtilty is fuch. Davies. 


The corporeity of all bodies being the fame, and fubti/ty in 
all bodies being effentially the fame thing, could any body by 
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Jubtilty become vital, then any degree of /ubtilty would pro- 
duce fome degree of life. Grew’s Co/mo’. 
Bodies the more of kin they are to fpirit in fubtilty and re- 
finement, the more fpreading and felf-diffufive are they. Norris. 
2. Nicety. 

Whatfoever is invifible, in refpeét of the finenefs of the 

body, or /ubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon. 
3. Refinement; too much acutenels. 

You prefer the reputation of candour before that of fub- 
tilty. Boyle. 

Intelligible difcourfes are fpoiled by too much fubtilty in nice 
divifions. Locke. 

Greece did at length a learned race produce, 

Who needful {cience mock’d, and arts of ufe; 

Mankind with idle /ubtilties embroil, 

And fafhion fyftems with romantick toil. Blackmore. 

‘They give method, and fhed /ubti/ty upon their author. Bak. 

4. Cunning; artifice; flynefs. 
Finding force now faint to be, 

He thought grey hairs afforded /ubtilty. Stdney. 

The rudenefs and barbarity of favage Indians knows not fo 
perfectly to hate all virtues as fome mens fubtilty, K. Charles. 

Sleights proceeding 
As from his wit and native /ubtlety. 
SUBTILIZA'TION. n. f. [from fabtiize.] 
1. Subtilization is making any thing fo volatile as to rife readily 
in {team or vapour. Quincy. 

Fluids have their refiftances proportional to their denfitics, 
fo that no /ubtilization, divifion of parts, or refining can alter 
thefe refiftances. Ciheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

2. Refinement; fuperfuous acutenefs. 
To Su’etiLize. v. a. [ fubtilizer, French; from /ubtile.} 
1. To make thin; to make lefs grofs or coarfe. 

Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatick juices, 
i3 further /ubt:/ized, and rendered fo fluid and penetrant, that 
the thinner and finer part eafily finds way in at the ftreight ori- 
fices of the lacteous veins. Ray on the Creation. 

Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then is it fo either as 
fubtilized or organized, moved or endowed with life. Grew. 

2. To refine; to fpin into ufelefs niceties. 

The moft obvious verity is /ubtilized into niceties, and fpun 

into a thread indifcernible by common opticks. Glanville. 
To SUBTYLIZE. v.n. To talk with too much refinement. 

Qualities and moods fome modern philofophers have /ub- 

tilized on. Dighy on Bodies. 
Su’BTLeE. adj. [Written often for /ubtile, efpecially in the fenfe 
of cunning.] Sly; artful; cunning. 

Some fubtle headed fellow will put fome quirk, or devife 
fome evafion, whereof the reft will take hold. Spenjer. 

Shall we think the /udt'e witted French 
Conj’rers and forc’rers, ‘that, afraid of him, 
By magick verfe have thus contriv’d his end? Shak, H. VI. 


Milton. 


The ferpent, /ubtl-/? beatt of all the field. Milton. 
The Arabians were men of a deep and /ubtle wit. Sprat, 
Su'BTLY. adv. [from /ubtle.} 
1. Slily ; artfully ; cunningly. 
Thou fee’ft how /ultly to detain thee I devife ; 
Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. Milton’s Parad. Lo/?. 
2. Nicely; delicately. 
In the nice bee, what fenfe fo /ubtly true, 
From pois’nous herbs extraéts the healing dew ! Pofe. 
To Su’stract. v.a. [ fubtractio, Latin. “They who derive it 


from the Latin write /ubtraé?, thofe who know the French 
original, write /ub/tra:?, which is the common word.] To 
withdraw part from the reft. 
Reducing many things unto charge, which, by confufion, 
became concealed and /ubtragied from the crown. Davies. 
What is /ubtracted or fubducted out of the extent of the 
divine perfection, leaves ftill a quotient infinite. Hale. 
The fame fwallow, by the Jubtra&ing daily of her eggs, 
lay nineteen fucceffively, and then gave over. Ray. 
SUBTRACTION. n f. See SURBSTRACTION. 
Su/BTRAHEND. n. f. [ fubtrahendum, Lat. } 
taken from a larger number. 
SUBTRI'PLE, adj. | fubtriple, Fr. fub and triplus, Latin.] Con- 
taining a third or one part of three. 
The power will be in a fubtriple proportion to the weight. 
Wilkinss Math. Magic. 
SUBVENTA NEOUS. adj. [ fubventaneus, Lat.) Addle; windy. 
Suitable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, and their 
/ubventaneous conceptions from the weftern wind. Brown. 
To Su’sverse. v.a. [ fubver/us, Latin.} To fubvert. Spesjer 
ufes /ubver/? in the’fame fenfe. 
Empires fubvers d, when ruling fate has ftruck 
Th’ unalterable hour. Thomfon’s Autumn. 
SUBVE'RSION. n.f. [ fubverfion, Fr. fubverfus, Latin.] Over- 
throw; ruin; deftruction. 
Thefe feek /ubverfion of thy harmlefs life. Shak. H. VI. 
It is far more honourable to fuffer, than to profper in their 
ruin and /ubverfion. King Charies. 
Thefe things refer to the opening and fhutting the abyfs, 
with the diffolution or /itwerfion cf the earth. Pee 
aws 


The number to be 


So’ 


Laws have been often abufed, to the oppreffion and the fub- 
verfion of that order they were intended to preferve. Rogers. 
SUBVERSIVE. adj. [from /ubvert.] Having tendency to over- 
turn. i 
Lying is a vice fubverfive of the very ends and defign of 
converfation. Rogers. 
To SUBVERT. v.a. [ fubvertir, French; /ubverto, Latin. ] 
1. To overthrow; to overturn; to deflroy; to turn upfide 
down. 
God, by things deem’d weak, 
Subverts the worldly ftrong and worldly wife. Malton, 
No propofition can be received for divine revelation, if 
contradi€tory to our clear intuitive knowledge; becaufe this 
would /ubvert the principles of all knowledge Lecke. 
Trees are jubverted or broken by high winds. Mortimer. 
2. To corrupt; to confound. 
Strive not about words to no purpo/e, but to the /ubverting 
of the hearers. 2 Tim. it. 14. 
Sunve’RTER. n.f. [from fubvert.) Overthrower ; deftroyer. 
O traytor! worfe than Simon was to Troy ; 
O vile /ubverter of the Gallick reign, 
More falfe than Gano was to Cherlemagne. 
SU'BURB. n.f- [ /uburdium, Latin. ] 
1. Building without the walls of a city. 
There's a trim rabble let in: are all thef: your faithful 
friends o` th’ fuburks ? Shakefpeare’s Henry VII. 
What can be more to the difvaluation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than to have marched feven days in the heart of his 
ccuntries, and lodged three nights in the /uburbs of his prin- 
cipal city? Bacons War with Spain. 
2. The confines; the outpart. 
The /uburbs of my jacket ere fo gone, 


Dryden. 


T have not left one fkirt to fit upon. Cleaveland. 
They on the fmoothed plank, 

The /uburd of their {trawbuilt citadel, 

Expatiate. Milton. 


When our fortunes are violently changed, our fpirits 
are unchanged, if they always ftood in the /uburéds and expec- 
tation of forrows. Taylor. 

Susu RBAN. adj. [ fuburlanus, Latin; from Juburb.] Inhabit- 
ing the fuburb. 
Poor clinches the /uburban mufe affords, 
And Panton wazing harmlefs war with words. Dryden. 
SUBWO'RKER. n. f. [Jub and worker.) Underworker ; fubor- 
dinate helper. 

He that governs well leads the blind; but he that teaches 
gives him eyes: and it is glorious to be a fulwsrker to grace, 
in freeing it from fome of the inconveniences of original 
fia. South. 

Succepa NEous. adj. [ fuccedancus, Lat.] Supplying the place 
of fomething elfe. 

Nor is Æuus ftriétly to be believed when he prefcribeth the 
ftone of the otter as a /uccedaneous unto caftoeum. Brown. 

I have not difcovered the menftruum: I will prefent a fuc- 
cedanccus experiment made with a common liquor. hoyle. 

SUCCEDA NEUM. n. f. [Latin] That which is put to ferve 
for fomething elfe. 
To SUCCEED. v. n. [ fucceder, French 5 fuccedo, Latin. ] 
1. To follow in order. 
If I were now to die, 

> Pwere to be moft happy; for I fear, 

My ful hath her confent fo abfolute, 

“That not another comfort like to this 

Succerd: in unknown fate. Shakef. Othello. 

‘Thole of all ages to /ucceed will curfe my head. Milton. 
2. To come into the place of one who has quitted. 

Workmen let it cool by degrees in fuch relentings of neal- 
ing heats, lelt it fhould fhiver in picces by a violent /ucceeding 
ot air in the room of the fire. Digby on Bodies. 

Enjoy till I return 

Short pleafures ; for long woes are to /urceed. Milton. 

If the father left only daughters, they equally /uccceded to 
him in’copartnerfhip, without prelation or preference of the 


eldcft to a double portion. Hale. 
Revenge fuccecds to love, and rage to grief. Dryden. 
W hile thefe limbs the vital (pirit feeds, 
While day to night, and night to day jucceeds, 
Ramee Mites morn and ev’ning {hall be thine, 
And fires eternal in thy temples fhine. Dryden. 


Vhefe dull harmlefs makers of lampoons are yet of dangerous 
example to the publick: fome witty men may /ucceed to their 
defigns, and, mixing fenfe with malice, blaft the reputation 
of the moft innocent. Di yden. 

The pretenfions of Saul’s family, who received his crown 


from the imnicdiate appointment of God, ended with his reign ; 


and David, by the fame title, juccecded in his throne, to the 

exclulion of Jonathan. Locke. 
3. Lo obtain, one’s wifh ; to terminate an undertaking in the 
defired effect. 

Lis almoft impofhitle for poets to ficcced without ambition : 
imaginatjon muft be raifed by a dctire of fame to a defire of 
pleafing. Dryden. 
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This addrefs I have lorg thought owing; and if I Fad 
never attempted, I might have been vain cnough to think { 


might have /uccecded. Dryden. 
A knave’s a knave to me in ev'ry ftate; 
Alike my fcorn, if he /ucceed or fail : 
Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. Pope. 


4. To terminate according to with. 

If thou deal truly, thy doings fhall profperoufly /ucceed to 
thee. Tob. iv. 6, 

This was impoffible for Virgil to imitate, becaufe of the 
feverity of the Roman language: Spencer endeavoured it in 
Sheperd’s Kalendar ; but neither will it /ucceed in Englifh. Dry- 

5. To go under cover. 
Pleafe that filvan fcene to take, 
Where whiftling winds uncertain fhadows make ; 
Or will you to the cooler cave fucceed, 
~  Whofe mouth the curling vines have overfpread. 
To Su’cCEED. v.a. 
1. To follow; to be fubfequent or confequent to. 

In that place no creature was hurtful unto man, and thofe 
deftrutive effects they now difcover fucceeded the curfe, and 
came in with thorns and briars. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. To profper; to make fuccefsful. 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 
Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will glorioufly the new laid works fucceed. Dryden, 
Succeed my with, and fecond my defign, ? 
The faireft Deiopeia fhall be thine, t 
And make thee father of a happy line. Drydens Æn. Y 
SUCCE'RDER. n. f. [from /ucceed.] One who follows; one whe 
comes into the place of another. 
Why fhould calamity be full of words? 

— Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy fucceeders of inteftate joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miferies ! 

Now this great /uccecder all repairs, 

He builds up firength and greatnefs for his heirs, 

Out of the virtues that adorn’d his blood. Daniel. 

Nature has fo far imprinted it in us, that fhould the 
envy of predeceffors deny the fecret to fucceeders, they yet 
would find it out. Suckling. 

They make one man’s particular fancies, perhaps fail- 
ings, confining laws to others, and convey them to their fur- 
ceeders, who afterwards mifname all unobfequioufnefs as pre- 
fumption. Boyle. 

SUCCESS. n.f: [ fucces, French ; fuccefus, Latin. 
1. The termination of any affair happy or unhappy. Sucee/s 
without any epithet is commonly taken for good fucccfs. 

For good fucce/s of his hands, he afketh ability to do of him 
that is moft unable. Wijd. xiii. 19. 

Perplex’d and troubled at his bad fuccefs 


Dryden. 


Shake/. R. Til. 


The tempter ftood. Ailton. 
Not Lemuel’s mother with more care 

Did counfel or inftruct her heir ; 

Or teach, with more /ucce/s, her fon 

The vices of the time to fhun. Faller. 


Every reafonable man cannot but wifh me fucce/s in this at- 
tempt, becaufe I undertake the proof of that which it is every 
man’s intereft that it fhould be true. Tilletfon's Sermons. 

Whilft malice and ingratitude confefs, 
They’ve ftrove for ruin long without fuccefs. Garth. 
Gas fulphuris may be given with /ucce/s in any difeafe of the 


lungs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Military fucceffts, above all others, elevate the minds of a 
people. Atterbury’s Sernions. 


2. Succeffion. Obfolete. 
All the fons of thefe five brethren reigned 
By due fucce/s, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven defcents, the crown retained.  Sfenfer. 
Succe’ssFUL. adj. [ fuccefi and full.) Profperous; happy 5 
fortunate. 

They were terrible alarms to perfons grown wealthy by a 
long and fuccefsful impofture, by perfuading the world that men 
might be honcft and happy, though they never mortifiee any 
corrupt appetites. Scuti’s Sermons. 

H’ obferv’d the illuftrious throng, 
Their names, their fates, their conduct and their care 


In peaceful fenates and /ucce/sful war. Dryden. 
The carly hunter 
Bleffes Diana’s hand, who leads him fafe 
O’er hanging cliffs; who fpreads his net fucce/sful, a 
rier. 


And guides the arrow through the panther’s heart. 
Succe’ssFULLY. adv. [from jxcce/sfu!. } Profperoufly ; luckily 5 
fortunately. ‘ 

He is too young, yet he looks fucce/*fully. Shakefpeare. 

They would want a competent inftrument to colleét and. 
convey their rays /ucce/sfully, or fo as te imprint the {pecies 
with any vigour on a dull prejudicate faculty. Hammond. 

The rule of imitating God can never be furce/sfurly pro- 
nofed but upon Chriftian principles; fuch as that this world 1s 


a place not of reft, but of difcipline. Attrburv. 
A relormaten 


i indigo, and violet. 
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A reformation fuccefsfully carried on in this great town, 
would in time fpread itfelf over the whole kingdom. Swift. 

Bleeding, when the cxpe&toration goes on /urce/sfully, fup- 
preffeth it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Succe’ssFULNESS. n. fe [from fuccefsful.] Happy conclufion ; 
defired event; feries of good fortune. 

An opinion of the /ucce'sfulne/s of the work is as neceflary 
to found a purpofe of undertaking it, as the authority of com- 
mands, or the perfuafivenefs of promifes. Hammond. 

Succe’ssion. n. f. { fucceffion, French; Jucceffiz, Latin.) 
1. Confecution; feries of one thing or perfon following an- 
other. 

St. Auguftine, having reckoned up a great number of the 
bifhops of Rome, faith, in all this order of /ucevffion of bifhops 
there is not one found a Donatift. Hooker. 

Reflection on appearances of feveral ideas, one after an- 
other, in oar minds, furnifhes us with the idea of fuc- 
ceffion. Locke. 

Let a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, and take with it 
any limb of a man, it is clear that it muft {trike fucceffively 
the two fides of the room, touch one part of the flefh firft, 
and another after, and fo in /ucceffion. Locke. 

2. A feries of things or perfons following one another. 

Thefe decays in Spain have been occafioned by fo long a 
war with Holland; but moft by two /ucceffions of inactive 
princes. Bacon. 

The fmalleft particles of matter may cohere by the ftrong- 
eft attractions, and compofe bigger particles of weaker virtue ; 
and many of thee may cohere and compofe bigger particles, 
whofe virtue is ftill weaker; and fo on for divers /ucce/fions, 
until the progreffion end in the biggeft particles, on which the 
operations in chymiftry and the colours of natural bodies de- 
pend. Newtsn’s Opt. 

3. A lineage; an order of defcendants. 

Caffibelan, 

And his fucceffion, granted Rome a tribute. Shuke/. Cymbel. 

A long fucceffion muft enfue ; 

And his next fon the clouded ark of God 
Shall in a glorious temple enfhrine. Milt Par. Loft. 
“4g. The power or right of coming to the inheritance of an- 
ceftors. 

What people is fo void of common fenfe, 

To vote /ucceffion from a native prince? 

SUCCE'SSIVE. adj. [ fucceffif, French.] 
z. Following in order; continuing a courfe or confecution un- 
interrupted. 
Three with fiery courage he affails, 
And each fucceffive after other quails, 
Still wond’ring whence fo many kings fhould rife. Daniel. 
God hath fet 

Labour and reft, as day and night, to men 

Succeffive. Milt. Par. Loft. 

God, by reafon of his eternal indivifible nature, is by one 
fingle act of duration prefent to all the /ucceffive portions of 


Dryden. 


time, and all fucceffively exifting in them. South. 
Send the /ucceffive ills through ages down, 
And let each weeping father tell his fon. Prior. 


2. Inherited by fucceffion. Not in ufe. 
Countrymen, 
Plead my /uccefive title with your fwords. 
Shakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
The empire being elective, and not /ucce/five, the emperors, 
in being, made profit of their own times. Raleigh. 
Succe’ssiviey. adu. [ fucceffivement, Fr. from fuccefive.] In 
uninterrupted order ; one after another. 
Three fons he left, 
All which /uce ffively by turns did reign. 
Is it upon record? or elfe reported 
Succeffive'y from age to age? Shake/p. Richard Il. 
That king left only by his fix wives three children, who 


Fairy Queen. 


reigned fucce/fively, and died childlefs. Bacon, 
We that meafure times by firft and laft, 
The fight of things /ucceffively do take, 
When God on all at once his view doth caft, 
And of all times doth but one inftant make. Davies. 


I inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, that the moft 
refrangible rays might be more copioufly reflected than the 
reft, and the whitenefs at length changed /ucce//ively into blue, 
Newton's Opt. 
No fuch motion of the fame atom can be all of it exiftent 


at once: it muft'needs be made gradually and Jucceffively, both 


l 


-> 


ts The hopes of thy /ucce/sle/s love refign. 


as tu place and time, feeing that body cannot at the fame in- 

ftant be in more places than one. Bentley's Sermons. 

Succe’ssiveness. x. fe {from /uccefive.] The ftate of being 
fucceflive. 

All the notion we have of duration is partly by the /ucce/five- 

nefs of its own operations, and partly by thofe external mea- 

-fures that it finds in motion. Hale. 


© SUCCE'ssLESs. adj. [from fuccefs.} Unlucky ; unfortunate ; 


failing of the event defired. 
Dryden. 
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The Bavarian duke, 
Bold champion! brandifhing his Noric blade, 


Beft temper’d fteel, /ucce/sle/s prov’d in field, Philips. 
Paffion unpity’d, and jucce/sle/s lovey 

Plant daggers in my heart. Addijun’s Cato, 
Succefsle/s all her foft carefles prove, 

To banith from his breaft his country’s love. Popes 


Su’ccessour. n.f. [ Jucceffeur, French; fuccefor, Latin. This 
is fometimes pronounced /ucc four, with the accent in the 
middle.] One that follows in the place or character of an- 
other ; correlative to predece/four. 

This king by this queen had a fon of tender age, but of 
great expectation, brought up in the hope of themielves, and 
already acceptation of the incon{tant people, as /ucceffor of his 
father’s crown, Sidney. 

The fucceffor of Mofes in prophecies. Ecclu. xlvi. 1. 

The fear of what was to come from an unacknowle:ged 
Jucceffour to the crown, clouded much of that profperity then, 
which now fhines in chronicle. Clarendon. 

The fecond part of confirmation is the prayer and benedic- 
tion of the bifhop, the /uccefour of the apoftles in this office. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
The furly favage offspring difappear, 
And curfe the bright /ucce/for of the year ; 
Yet crafty kind with daylight can difpenfe. Dryden. 
Whether a bright /ucceffor, or the fame. Tate. 

The defcendants of Alexander’s /ucceffors cultivated naviga- 
tion in fome lefler degree. Arbuthnot. 

SUCCINCT. adj. [ fuccin€, French ; fuccinétus, Latin.] 

1. Tucked or girded up; having the cloaths drawn up to dif- 
engage the legs. 

His habit fit for {peed /uccind. Mi:ton’s Par. Loft. 

His veft /u-ciné then girding round his waift, 
Forth rufh’d the fwain. 

Four knaves in garbs /ucciné?. 

2. Short; concife; brief. 

A ftrict and /ucciné ftile is that where you can take nothing 
away without lofs, and that lofs manifeft. Ben. Fabnfon. 

Let all your precepts be /ucciné? and clear, 

That ready wits may comprehend them foon.  Rofcommon. 

Succv’NcTLy. adv. [from /ucciné?.] Briefly ; concilely ; with- 
out fuperfluity of diction. 

I fhall prefent you very /uccinét/y with a few reflections that 


Pope. 
Pope. 


moft readily occur. Bole. 
I!I! recant, when France can fhew me wit 
As ftrong as ours, and as fuccinélly writ. Rofcommon. 


Su’ccory. n. f. [cichorium, Latin.] A piant. 

It is one of the milky plants, with a plain radiated flower : 
the flowers are produced from the fides of the branches, at the 
fetting off of the branches upon fhort footftalks: the cup of 
the flower is like a contracted feed-veffel : the feeds are angu- 
lar, umbilicated, and fhaped fomewhat like a wedge. Miller. 

A garden-fallad 

Of endive, radithes, and /uccory. Dryden. 

The medicaments to diminifh the milk are lettuce, purflane, 
endive, and /uccary. Wifeman of Tumours. 

To SU’'CCOUR. v. a. [ fecourir, French; fuccurro, Lat] To 
help; to affift in difficulty or diftrefs; to relieve. 
As that famous queen 

Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did deftroy, 

Did fhew herfelf in great triumphant joy, 

To fuccour the weak ftate of fad afflicted Troy. Fa. Qu 

A grateful beaft will ftand upon record, againft thofe that in 
their profperity forget their friends, that to their lofs and 
hazard ftood by and /uccoured them in their adverfity. L’E/r. 

Su’ccour. n.f. [from the verb; /ecours, French.} 
1. Aid; affiftance; relief of any kind; help in dittrefs. 
My father, 
Flying for /uccour to his fervant Banifter, 
Being diftrefs’d, was by that,wretch betray’d. Shake/peare, 
Here’s a young maid with travel opprefs’d, 
And faints for /uccutr. 
2. The perfon or things that bring help. 
Fear nothing elfe but a betraying of /ucccurs which reafon 
offereth. Wijd. xvii. 12. 
Our watchful general had difcern’d from far 
The mighty /uccour which made glad the foe. Dryden. 
Su’ccourer. n.f. [from fuccour.} Helper; affiftant; reliever, 
She hath been a /uccourer of many. Ro. xvi. 2. 
Su’ccour Less. adj. [from fuccour.] Wanting relief; void of 
friends or help. 


wry 


Shake/peare. 


Succourle/s and fad, 

She with extended arms his aid implores. Thomfin. 
Su’ccuLency. n. f. [from fucculent.] Juicinefs, 
SU’CCULENT. adj. [ fucculent, French ; fucculentus, Latin. ] 

Juicy; moift. 

Thefe plants have a ftrong, denfe, and fucculent moifture, 

which is not apt to exhale. Bacon, 

Divine Providence has fpread her table every where, not 

with a Juicelefs green carpet, but with /uccw/ent herbage and 
nourifhing grafs, upon which moft beatts feed. More. 
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On our account has Jove, 
In 'ulgent, to all lands fome fuccu'ent plant 
Allotted, that poor helplefs man might flack 
His prefent thirft. Philips. 
To Succu’Ms. v.n. { fuccumbo, Latin ; fuccomber, French. } 
To yield; to fink under any diffculty. Not in ufe, except 
among the Scotch. 
To their wills we ping 
uocunque trahunt, tis our doom. 
e ier a mfi [ fuceuffo, Latin.] A trot. 4e 
They move two legs of one fide together, which is toluta- 
or lift one foot before and the crofs foot be- 
Brown’s Vulgar Err. 


Hudibras. 


tion or ambling; y ; 
hind, which is Juccuffution or trotting. 
They rode, but authors do not fay 
Whether tolutation or fuccuffation. 
Succu’ssion. n. f. [ fuccuffio, Latin. } 
1, The a& of fhaking. a : 
When any of that rifible fpecies were brought to the doctor, 
and when he confidered the fpafms of the diaphragm, and all 
the mufcles of refpiration, with the tremulous /uccu/fion of the 
whole human body, he gave fuch patients over. Mast. Scrib. 
2. [In phyfick.] !s fuch a fhaking of the nervous parts as is pro- 
cured by {trong ftimuli, like fternutatories, friction, and the 
like, which are commonly ufed in apoplectick affections. 
SucH. pronoun. [ fulletks, Gothick ; fulk, Dutch ; rpile, Saxon. ] 
1. Of that kind; of the like kind. With as betore the thing 
to which it relates, when the thing follows: as, Juch a power 
as aking’s ; fuch a gift as a kingdom. > 
»Tis fuch another fitchew! marry, a perfum’d one. Shake. 
Can we find fuch a one as this, in whom the fpirit of God 
is? Gen. xli. 38. 
The works of the fleth are manifeft, fuch are drunkennefs, 
revelings, and fuch like. Gal. v. 21. 
You will not make this a general rule to debar fech from 
preaching of the Gofpel as have thro’ infirmity fallen. Whitgift. 
* “Such another idol was Manah, worfhipped between Mecca 
and Medina, which was called a rock or ftone. Stillingflect. 
Such precepts as tend to make men good, fingly cunfidered, 
may be diftributed into fuch as enjoin piety towards God, or 


Butler. 


fuch as require the good government of ourfelves. Tslot/on. 
If my fong be Juch, 
That you will hear and credit me too much, 
Attentive liften. Dryden. 


Such are the cold Riphean race, and fuch i 
The favage Scythian. i Dryden's Virg. Georg. 
As to be perfectly juft is an attribute in the Divine Nature, 
to be fo to the utmoft of our abilines is the glory of a man: 
uch an one, who has the publick adminiftration, acts like the 
reprefentative of his Maker. Addifon. 
You love a verfe, take fuch as I can fend. Pope. 
2. The fame that. With as. 
This was the ftate of the kingdom of Tunis at /uch time as 
Barbarofla, with Solyman’s great fleet, landed in Africk. Knoll. 
3. Comprehended under the term premifed. 
That thou art happy, owe to God ; 
That thou continu ’ft fuch, owe to thyfelf. Milton. 
To affert that God looked upon Adam’s fall as a fin, and 
punifhed it as fuch, when, without any antecedent fin, he 
withdrew that actual grace, upon which it was impofible for 
him not to fall, highly reproaches the effential equity of the 


Divine Nature. South. 
No promife can oblige a prince fo much, 
Still to be good, as long to have been fuch. _ Dryden. 
4. A manner of expreffing a particular perfon or thing. 
I faw him yefterday 
With fuch and fuch. Shakefp. Hamlet. 


If you repay me not on fuch a day, 
In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums, as are 
Exprefs’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be an equal pound of your flefh. Shak Merch. of Venice. 
I have appointed my fervants to fuch and fuch place. 1 Sam. 
Scarce this word death from {orrow did proceed, 
When in ruth’d one, and tells him /uch a knight 
Js new arriv’d. Daniel’s Civil War. 
Himfelf overtook a party of the army, confifting of three 
thoufand horfe and foot, with a train of artillery, which he left 
at /uch a place, within three hours march of Berwick. Clarend. 
“The fame fovereign authority may enact a law, command- 
ing /uch or fuch an action to-day, and a quite contrary law for~- 
bidding the fame to-morrow. South's Sermons. 
Thofe artifts who propofe only the imitation of fuch or fuch 
a particular perfon, without election of thofe ideas before- 
mentioned, have often been reproached for that omiffion. 
Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
Yo SUCK. v. a. [yucan, Saxon; fugo, /uctum, Latin; fuccer, 
French. ] 
1. To draw by making a rarefaction of the air. 
2. To draw in with the mouth. 
The cup of aftonifhment thou fhalt drink, and fuck it out. 
Ezek. xxiii. 34. 


SUC 


We'll hand in hand to the dark manfions go, 
Where, fucking in each other’s latcft breath, 
We may transfufe our fouls. 

Still fhe drew 
The fweets from ev'ry flow'r, and fuck’d the dew. Dryden. 

Transfix'd as o'er Caftalia’s ftreams he hung, 

He /uck’d new poifons with his triple tongue. Pope's Statius. 
3. To draw the teat of a female. 
Defire, the more he /uci’d, more fought the breaft, 
Like dropfy folk fill drink to be a-thirft. Sidney. 
A bitch will nurfe young foxes in place of her puppics, if 
you can get them once to-/uck-her fo long that her milk may 
go through them. Locke. 
Did a child fuck every day a new nurfe, it would be no 
more affrighted with the change of faces at fix months old than 
at fixty. Locke. 
4. To draw with the milk. 

‘I hy valiantnefs was mine, thou /uck’a/f it from me; 

_ But own thy pride thyfelf. Shake/. Coriolanus. 
5. To empty by fucking. 

A fox lay with whole {warms of flies fucking and galling of 

him. j Lu firange. 


Dryden. 


Bees on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. Dryden. 
6. To draw or drain 
I can juck melancholy out of a fong, as a weazel fucks 
eggs. Shake/peare. 
Pumping hath tir’d our men; Í 
Seas into feas thrown, we fuck in again. Donne. 
A cubicz] veflel of brafs is filled an inch and a half in half 
an hour; but becaufe it fucks up nothing as the earth doth, 


take an inch for half an hour’s rain. Burnet. 
Old ocean, /uck'd through the porous globe, 
Had long ere now forfook his horrid bed. Thomfon, 


To Suck. v.n. 
1. To draw by rarefying the air. 

Continual repairs, the leaft defects in fucking pumps are con- 
ftantly requiring. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2. To draw the breaft. 

Such as are nourifhed with milk find the paps, and fuck at 
them; whereas none of thofe that are not defigned for that 
nourifhment ever offer to fuck. Ray on the Creation, 

I would 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fhe-bear, 

To win thee, lady. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Why did the knees prevent me? or why the breafts that 
I fhould fuck? ‘Fob ill, (2. 

A nurfing father beareth with the fucking child. Numb. xi. 

3. To draw ; imbibe. 
The crown had /ucked too hard, and now being full, was 
like to draw lefs. Bacon's Henry VIIL. 
All the under paffions, 
As waters are by whirl-pools fuck’d and drawn, 
Were quite devoured in the vaft gulph of empire. Dryden. 
Suck. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. The a& of fucking. 

I hoped, from the defcent of the quick-filver in the tube, 
upon the firft fuck, that I fhould be able to give a nearer 
guefs at the proportion of force betwixt the preflure of the air 
and the gravity of quick-filver. Boyle. 

2. Milk given by females. 
They draw with their /uck the difpofition of their nurfes. 
Spenfer. 
I have given fuck and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. Shate/peare. 
Thofe firft unpolifh’d matrons 
Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mold. 
It would be inconvenient for birds to give fuck. 
Su’cker. n.f. [ fuceur, French; from fuck.} 
1. Any thing that draws. 
2. The embolus of a pump. 

Oil muft be poured into the cylinder that the fucker may 
flip up and down in it more fmoothly. Boyle. 

The afcent of waters is by ju.kers or forcers, or fomething 
equivalent thereunto Wilkins’s Daedalus. 

3. A round piece of leather, laid wet on a ftone, and drawn 
up in the middle, rarifies the air within, which prefling upon 
its edges, holds it down to the ftone. 

One of the round leathers wherewith boys play, called 
fuckers, not above an inch and half diameter, being well foak- 
ed in water, will Nick and pluck a ftone of twelve pounds up 
from the ground. Grew’s Mufeum. 

4 A pipe through which any thing is fucked. 
Mariners aye ply the pump, 
So they, but chcarful, unfatigu’d, ftill move 3 
The draining fucker. f Philips. 
5. A young twig fhooting from the ftock. This word was pe:- 
haps originally /ure/e, | furculusy Latin. ] 

"The cutting away of fuckers at the root and body, doth 
make trees grow high. Bacon's Natural aes. 

ut 


Dryden. 
Ray. 
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Out of this old root a fucker may fpring, that with a little 
fhelter and good feafons, may prove a mighty tree. Ray. 
Su'cKET. nj. [from/uck ] A tweet meat. 
Nature’s confectioner, the bee, 
W hofe /uckets are moiit alchimy ; 
"The {till of his refining mold, 
Mintinz the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 
Su‘ckinGBoTTLE. M. f. [/uck and bott’e.] A bottle which to 
children fupplies the want of a pap. 
He that will fay, children join thefe general abftract {pecu- 
‘Yatians with their /uckingbott/es, has more zeal for his opinion, 
but lefs fincerity. Locke. 
Vo SUCKLE. v.a. [from fuck.] To nurfe at the breaft. 
The breaft of Hecuba, 
When fhe did fuckle Heétor, look’d not lovelier. Shate/peare. 
She nurfes me up and fuck'e me. L’ E/ftrange. 
Two thriving calves fhe /uck/es twice a-day. Dryden. 
The Roman foldiers bare on their helmets the firft hiftory 
of Romulus, who was begot by the god of war, and /uckled 
by a wolf. Addifon cn Italy. 


Su’cKLinG. x. f. [from fuck.] A young creature yet fed by the 


pap. 
I provide a /u-kling, 
Vhat ne’er had nourifhment but from the teat. Dry/en. 
Young animals participate of the nature of their tender 
aliment, as /ucklings of milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Su’ction. n. f. [from fuck; fucci, Fr.] The act of fucking. 
Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by /u<iion, as 
by emiffion of the breath. Bacon. 
Though the valve were not above an inch and a ha'f in dia- 
meter, yet th weight kept up by fudiiox, or fupported by the 
air, and what was caft out of it weig ed about ten pounds. 
Boyle. 
Cornelius regulated the /u/tion of his child. Arbu:hnot. 
SUDA‘TION. n.f [/udo, Latin.} Sweat. 
Su’paTory. n. f. [ fudo, Latin.) Hot houfe ; fweating bath. 
SUDDEN. adj. [/oudain, French; yoben, Saxon. } 
1. Happening without previous notice ; coming without the 
common preparatives ; coming unexpectedly. 

We have not yet fet down this day of triumph ; 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too fudden. Shake/peare. 
‘There was never any thing fo Judden but Cefar’s thrafoni- 

cal brag, of I came, faw and overcame. Shakefpeare. 
Herbs Judden flower’d, 
Opening their various colours. Milton. 
2. Hafty; violent; rafh; paflionate ; precipitate. Not in ufe. 
I grant him 
Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev'ry fin. 
Su’pDEN. n J. 
1. Any unexpeéted occurrence ; furprife. Not in ufe. 
Parents fhould mark the witty excufes of their children at 
fuddains and furprifals, rather than pamper them. Wotton. 
2. Onor of a SUDDEN, or upon aSudden. Sooner than was ex- 
peéted ; without the natural or c.mmonly accuftomed prepara- 
tives. 
Following the flyers at the very heels, 
With them he enters, who upon toe J dden 
Clapt to their gates. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

How art thou loft, how cn a fudden loft? Milton. 

They keep their patients fo warm as almoft to ftifle them, 

and all on a judden the cold regimen ıs in vogue. Baker. 

When you have a mind to leave your matter, grow rude 

and faucy of a /udden, and beyond your ufual behaviour. Swift. 

Su’ppENLY. adv. [from /udden.] In an unexpected manner 5 
without preparation ; haftily. 

You fhall find three of your Argofies 
Are richly come to harbour /udden’y. 

If thou can’ft accufe, 
Do it without invention /uddenly. Shatefp. Henry VI. 
If elifion of the air made the found, the touch of the bell or 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


ftring could not extinguith fo /uddenly that motion. Bacon. 
To the pale foes they /uddenly draw near, 
And fummon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 
She ftruck the warlike fpear into the ground, 
Which fprouting leaves did fudd:nly enclofe, 
And peaceful olives fhaded as they rofe. Dryden. 


Su/DDENNESS. 2. f. [from Judden. ] State of being fudden; un- 
expected prefence; manner of coming or happening unex- 
pectedly. 

All in the open hall amazed ftood, 

At fuddenefs of that unwary fight, 

And wond’red at his breathlefs hafty mood. Fairy Queen. 

He fpeedily run forward, counting his /uddennefs his moft 
advantage that he might overtake the Englith. Spenjir. 

The rage of people is like that of t!e fea, which once 
breaking bounds, overflows a country with that juddenne/s and 
violence as leaves no hopes of flying. Temrle. 

SUDORI'FICK. [fudo ifque, Fr. fudor and facts, Latin.] Pro- 
voking or caufing {weat 

Phylicians may do well when they provoke fweat in bed by 
bottles, with a decostion of fudorifick herbs in hot water. 
Bacon. 
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Exhaling the moft liquid parts of the blood by /udorifick or 
watcry evaporations brings it into a morbid ftate. Arbuthnot. 
Supori Fick. 2. f. A medicine promoting {weat. 
As to Judorificks, confider that the liquid which goes off by 
(weat is often the moft fubtile part of the blood. = Arbuthnot, 
Su'porous. adj. [from fudor, Latin.) Confifting of fweat. 
Befide the ftrigments and /udorous adhefions from mens 
hands, nothing proceedeth from gold in the ufual cecoétion 
thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Suns. n. f. [from reoban, to feeth; whence yod>en, Saxon.] 
1. A lixivium of foap and water. 
2. To be inthe Subs. A familiar phrafe for being in any difficulty. 
To Sug. v. a. [ fuiver, French. ] 
1. To profecute by law. 
If any /ue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloke alfo. Mat. v. 40. 
2. To gain by legal procedure. 
Nor was our bleffed Saviour only our propitiation to die 
for us, but he is ftill our advocate, continually interceding 
with his Father in the behalf of all true penitents, and /uing 


out a pardon for them in the court of heaven. Calamy. 
To Sue. v.n. To beg; to entreat; to petition. 
Full little knoweft thou that haft not try’d, 
What hell it is in /uing long to bide. “dubberd’s Tale. 
If me thou deign to ferve and fue, 
At thy command lo all thefe mountains be. Spenfer. 
When maidens fue, 
Men give like gods. Shakefpeare 
We were not born to /ue but command. Shake/peare. 


Ambafladors came unto him as far as the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates, /uing unto him for peace. Kualtes. 
For this, this only favour let me fue, 
Refufe it not: but let my body: have 
The laft retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryden's Æneid. 
Defpife not then, that in our hands bear we 
Thefe holy boughs, and fue with words of pray’r. Dryden. 
> Twill never be too late, 
To fue for chains, and own a conqueror. 
The fair Egyptian 
Courted with freedom now the beauteous flave, 
Now falt’ring fucd, and threatning now did rave, Black. 
By adverfe deftiny conftrain’d to fue 
For counfel and redrefs, he fues to you. Pope’s Odyffey. 
SU’ET. n.f. [/uet, an old French word, according to Skinner. ] 
A hard fat, particularly that about the kidneys. 
The fteatoma being fuet, yields not to efcaroticks. Wi/em. 
Su’eTy. adj. [from /uet.] Confifting of fuet; refembling fuet. 
If the matter forming a wen, refembles fat or a /uwety fub- 
ftance, it is called fteatoma. Sharp’s Surgery. 
To SUFFER. v.a. [/uffero, Latin; /ouffrir, French.] 
1. To bear; to undergo; to feel with fenfe of pain. 
A man of great wrath fhall /uffer punifhment. Prov. xix. 
A woman fujfered many things of phyficians, and {pent all 
fhe had. Mark v. ab, 


Addifin’s Cato. 


Obedience impos’d, 


On penalty of death, and /uffering death, Milton. 
2. To endure; to fupport; not to fink under, 

Our fpirit and ftrength entire 

Strongly to Juffer and fupport our pains. Milton. 


3. Toallow; to permit; not to hinder. 
He wond’red that your Lordfhip 
Would /uffer him to fpend his youth at home. Shake/peare. 
Oft have I feen a hot o’erweening cur, 
Run back and bite, becaufe he was withheld: 
Who being /u/fered, with the bear's fell paw, 
Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. Shate/peare. 
My duty cannot /ujfer 
T’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands. Shate/peare. 
Rebuke thy neighbour, and not /uffer fin upon him. iev. 
I fuffer them to enter and poflets. Alitan. 
He that will /uffer himfelf to be informed by obfervation, 
will find few figns of a foul a.cuftomed to much thinking in a 


new born child. Locke. 
4. To pafs through; to be affcéted by. 
‘The air now muft Juffer change. Milton. 
To SUFFER v.7. 
1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. 
My breaft I arm to overcome by fufering. Milton, 


Prudence and good breeding are in all ftations neceffary ; 
and moft young men /uffer in the want of them. Locke. 
2. lo undergo punifhment. 
‘The father was firt condemned to /ufer upon a day ap- 
pointed, and the fon afterwards the day following. Clarendon. 
He thus 
Was fore’d to /uffer for himfelf and us ! 
Heir to his father’s forrows with his crown. 
3. To be injured. 
Publick bufinefs /uffers by private infirmities, and king- 
doms fall into weakneiles by the difeafes or decays of thole that 
manage them. Temple. 


Su'FFERABLE. adj. [from /uffer.]} Tolerable; fuch as may be 
endured, 
I 


Dryden. 
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It is fufferable it any to ule what liberty they lift in their 
own writing, but the contracting and extending the lines and 
fenfe of others would appear a thanklefs office. I¥ otton. 

Su'FFERABLY. adv, [from /ufferatle.] Tolerably ; fo as to be 
endured. 
An infant Titan held fhe in her arms ; 
Yet fufferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. 
SU’FFERANCE. 7. f. [from /uffer, fougfr ance, French. } 
1. Pain; inconvenience; mitery. 
He muft not only die, 
But thy unkindnefs fhall the death draw out 
To ling’ring /ufferance. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 
How much education may reconcile young people to pain 
and /ufferaree, the examples of Sparta fhew. Locke on Education. 
2. Patience; moderation. 
He thought t’have flain her in his fierce defpight, 

But hafty heat tempering with /ufferance wife, 

He ftaid his hand. Farry Queen. 

He hath given excellent /ufferan-e and vigoroufnels to the 
fufferers, arming them with ttrange courage, Taylor. 

And fhould I touch it nearly, bear it 
With all the /uf rance of a tender friend. Otway’s Orphan. 
3. Toleration; permiffion; not hindrance. 

In procefs of time, fomewhiles by fufferance, and fome- 
whiles by fpecial leave and favour, they erecled to themfelves 
oratories not in any fumptuous or ftately manner. Hooker. 

Moft wretched man 

That to affections does the bridle lend; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 

But foon through /ufferance grow to fearful end. Fairy Queen. 

Some villains of my court 

Are in confent and /ufferance in this. 

Both gloried to have ’fcap’d the Stygian flood, 

As gods, and by their own recover'd tirength; 

Not by the fuf rance of fupernal pow’r. Aviltun’s Par. Loft. 

Su'FFERER. n. /. [from fuffir. ] 
r. One who endures or undergoes pain or inconvenience. 
This evil on the Philiftines is fall’n, 
The /ufferers then will fcarce moleft us here, 


Addifin 


Shakefpeare. 


From other hands we need not much to fear. Milton. 
And when his love was bounded in a few, 

That were unhappy that they might be true, 

Made you the fav’rite of his laft fad times, 

That is, a Juf rer in his fubjeéts crime. Dryden. 


She returns to me with joy in her face, not from the fight of 
her hufband, but from the good luck fhe has had at cards; 
and if fhe has been a lofer, I am doubly a /ufferer by it: fhe 
comes home out of humour, becaufe fhe has been throwing 
away my eftate. Adaifon's Speétator. 

The hiftory of civil wars and rebellions does not make fuch 
deep and lafting impreffions, as events of the fame nature in 


which we or our frien’'s have been /ufferers. Addifon. 
2. One who allows; one who permits. 
Su'FFERING. n. f [from ;uffer] Pain fuffered. 
Rejoice in my /ufferings for you. Col. i. 24. 
With what ftrength, what fteadinefs of mind, 
Hce triumphs in the midft of all his /ufferines ? Addifon. 


We may hope the /uferings of innocent people, who have 
lived in that place which was the fcene of rebellion, will fe- 
cure from the like attempts. Addifon. 

it increafed the fmart of his prefent /uferings to compare 
them with his former happinefs. Atterbury. 

To SUFFICE. v.n. [ fuffire, French; Jufficio, Latin.] Tobe 
enough ; to be fufficient ; to be equal to the end or purpofe. 

If thou afk me why, /ufficeth, my reafons are good. Shukefp. 

A flrong and fucculent moifture is able, without drawing 
help from the earth, to /uffice the fprouting of the plant. Bac. 

To recount almighty works 

What words or tongue of feraph can /uffice, 

Or heart of man /ufficeto comprehend. Milton's Par. Lof. 

The indolency we have, fufficing for our prefent happinefs, 
we defire not to venture the change: being content; and that 
is enough. Locke. 

He lived in fuch temperance, as was enough to make the 
longeft life agreeable ; and in fuch a courfe of picty, as fuf- 
ficed to make the moft fudden death fo alfo. Pope. 

To SUFFICE. v a. 
1. To afford; te fupply. 
Thou king of horned foods, whofe plenteous urn 

Saffices fatnefs to the fruitful corn, 

Shall fhare my morning fong and evening vows. 

_. The pow'r appeas’d, with winds /uffic'd the fail; 

l he bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. 

2, To fatisfy. 
Ifrael, let it fuffice you of all your abominations. Ezek. 
Parched corn the did eat and was Jufficed, and left. Ruth. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Let it /ufice thee that thou know’ ft us happy. Miiten. 
When the herd fuff'd, did late repair 

To ferny heaths, and to the foreft lare. Dryden. 
He our conqueror left us this our ftrength, 

That we may lo /vffice his vengeful ire. Milton. 
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SUFFICIENCY. n.f. [ fufffance, Fr. from fufficient.] 


1. State of being adequate to the end propoted. 
’Tis all mens office to fpeak patience 
To thofe that wring under the load of forrow; 
But no man’s virtue nor fuffictency 
To be fo moral, when he thal endure x 
The like himfelf. Shakefpeare. 
His /uficiency is fuch, that he and pbeftows offeffes, his plenty 
being unexhaufted. Boyle, 
2; Qualification for any purpofe. i 
1 am not fo confident of my own /ufficiency, as not willing- 
ly to admit the counfel of others. King Charles. 
The bifhop, perhaps an Irifhman, being made judge by 
that law, of the /uffciency of the minifters, may diflike the 
Englifhman as unworthy. Spenfer’s Ireland. 
Their penfioner De Wit was a minifter of the greateft au- 


thority and /uffictency ever known in their ftate. Temple. 
3. Competence; enough. 
An elegant fufficiency, content. Thom/fon. 


4. Supply equal to want. 

The moft proper fubjects of difpute, are queftions not of the 
very higheft importance, nor of the meaneft kind ; but rather 
the intermediate queftions between them : and there is a large 
Sufficiency of them in the fcicnces. /Vatts’s Improv. of the Mind. 

5. It isufed by Temple for that conceit which makes a man think 
himfelf equal to things above him: and is commonly com- 
pounded with j/e/f. 

Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and ignorance. 

SUFFICIENT. adj. [fuffifant, Fr. fufficiens, Latin.] 


1. Equal to any end or purpofe; enough; competent ; not deficient. 


Temple. 


Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Afat. vi. 34. 
Heaven yet retains 
Number /ufficient to pofiefs her realms. Milton, 


Man is not /uffcient of himfelf to his own happinefs. Tillot. 
It is /ufficient for me, if, by a difcourfe fomething out of 
the way, Í fhall have given occafion to others to caft about 
for new difcoverics. Lecke. 
She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pin-cufhion /ufficient to make her a gown and petti- 
coat. Addifon. 
Sufficient benefice is what is competent to maintain a man 
and his family, and maintain hofpitality ; and likewife to pay 
and fatisfy fuch dues belonging to the bilhop. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Seven months are a /ufficient time to correét vice in a Ya- 
hoo. Swift. 
2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or otherwife. 
in faying he is a good man, underftand me, that he is /uf= 
fi-tert. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
SUFFICIENTLY. adv. [from fufficient.] To a fufficient degree ; 
enough. 
If RS did poffefs fincercly and /ufficiently the hearts of all 
men, there would need be no other reftraint from evil. Hooker. 
Seem I totiee /i ficiently poflets'd 
Of happinefs? Milton. 
All to whom they are propofed, are by his grace /ufficiently 
moved to attend and affent to them; /uffcienth, but not irre- 
fiftibly ; for if all were irrefiftibly moved, all woud embrace 
them, and if none were Sufficiently moved, none would em- 
brace them. Rogers's Sermons. 
SUFHISANCE [French.] Excefs; plenty. Obfole. 
There him refts in riotous /uff/ance 


Of all his gladfulnefs and kingly joyance. Spenfer. 


To SU'FFOCATE. v.a. [/uffoquer, Fr. fuffoco, Latin.) “To 
choak by exclufion or interception of air. 
Let gallows gape for dog, let man go frec, 
And let not hemp his windpipe /uff cave. Shake/peare. 


This chaos, when degree is /uffacate, 
Follows the choaking.  Shase/peare’s Troilus ard Creffida. 
Air but momentally remains in our bodies, only to re- 
frigerate the heart, which being once performed, left being 
felf-heated again, it fhould /uffocate that part, it hafteth back 
the fame way it paffed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A {welling difcontent is apt to /ufficate and ftrangle without 
paffage. Collier of Friendjbip. 

All involv’d in fmoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny Juffocated falls. Thom/n. 
SUFFOCA'TION. n f. [/ugfocation, Fr. from Juffocate.} The act 

of choaking; the {tate of being choaked. 
Difeales of {toppings and juffocations are dangerous. Bacon. 
White confifts in an equal mixture of all the primitive co- 
lours, and black in a /i focation of all the rays of light. Cheyne. 
Mufhrooms are belt corrected by vinegar; fome of them 
being poifonous, operate by fuffo.ation, in which the beft re- 
medy is wine or vinegar and falt, and vomiting as foon as 
poffible. Arbuthnat on Diet. 
Su’FFOCATIVE. adj. [from fu ffocate.] Having the power to choak. 
From rain, after great trofts in the winter, glandulous tu- 
mours, and /ufica:ive cataribs proceed. Arbuthnot on Air. 
SUFFRAGAN. n. J. [ /uffragant, Fr. juffraganeus, Latin.) A 

bifhop confidered as fubjećt to his metropolitan. 

Suffrogan bifhops fhall have more than one riding apparitor. 
Ay! es Parergon. 
Becket, 


SUG 


Becket, archbifhop of Canterbury, infolently took upon 
him to declare five articles void, in his epiltle to his /uffra- 
gans. f Hale. 

To SU'FFRAGATE. v.n. [/uffragor, Latin.] To vote with; 
to agree in voice with. 

No tradition could univerfally prevail, unlefs there were 
fome common congruity of fomewhat inherent in nature, 
which fuits and /uffrazat:s with it, and clofeth with it. Hale. 

Su’FFRAGE. n.f. { fuffrages Fr. fuffragium, Latin.] Vote; 
voice given in a controverted point. 
Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, 

Only your fuffrages I will expect 

At the allembly for the chufing ef confuls. Ben. Fohnfon. 
They would not abet by their /uffrages or prefence the de- 
figns of thofe innovations. King Charles. 

The fairck of our ifland dare not commit their caufe againtt 
you to the /upfrage of thofe who moft partially adore them. 


Addifon. 
Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he faw 
A beardlefs conful made againft the law; 
And join his /:./rage to the votes of Rome. Dryden. 


This very variety of fea and land, hill and dale, is extreme- 
ly agreeable, the ancients and moderns giving their /uffra- 
ges unanimoully herein. Woodwara’s Natural Hiftory. 

La&tantius and St. Auftin confirm by their /wffrage the ob- 
fervation made by the heathen writers. Atterbury. 

SuFFra‘cixous. adj: [ fuffrago, Latin.] Belonging to the 
knee joint of beafts. 

In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is not directly back- 
ward, but laterally, and fomewhat inward ; but the hough or 

uffraginous flexure behind, rather outward. Brown. 
SUFFUMIGA'TION. n.f. [fuffumigation, Fr. fuffumigo, Lat.] 
Operation of fumes raifed by fire. 

If the matter be fo grofs as it yields not to remedies, it may 

be attempted by /uffznigation. Wifeman's Surgery. 
SUFFU'MIGE. n. f. [ /uffumigo, Lat.) A medical fume. 

For éxtérnal means, drying fuffumiges or fmoaks are pre- 
feribed with good fuccefs; they are ufually compofed out of 
frankincenfe, myrrh, and pitch. Harvey. 

To SUFFU'SE. v.a. [ fuffifus, Latin.] To fpread over with 
. fomething expanfible, as with a vapour or a tincture. 
_ Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 
And jealoufy /vffus’d with jaundice in her eyes. 
To that recefs, 
When purple lizhe thall next /uffu/e the fkies, 
With me repair. 
Inftead of love-enliven’d cheeks, 
With flowing rapture bright, dark looks fucceed,, 
Suffus'd and glaring with untender fire. 
Surru sion. 2 f. [ fuffufion, French; from fuffufe.] 
1. The a& of overfpreading with any thing. 
2. That which is fuffufed or fpread. 
A drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs, 
Or TENNER veil’d. 
The difk of Phoebus, when he climbs on high 

Appears at firft but as a bloodfhot eye ; 

And when his chariot downward draws to bed, 

His ball is with the fame /uffu/ian red. Dryden. 

To thofe that have the jaundice or like J[uffufion of eyes, 
objects appear of that colour. Ray. 

Suc. n.f. (Jego, Latin, to fuck.] 
) Many have fticking on them Jugs, or trout-lice, which is 

a kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a big head, and 
- {ticks clofe to him and fucks his moifture. Watton. 
SU'GAR. nf: [fucre, French; faccharum, Latin.] 
3. The native falt of the /ugar-cane, obtained by the expreffion 

and evaporation of its juice. Quincy. 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


Thom/on. 


Milton. 


ad All the blood of Zeimane’s body ftirred in her, as, wine 

will do when /ugar is haftily put into it. Sidney. 
Lumps of fugar lofe themfelves, and twine 

Their fubtile effence with the foul of wine. Crafhaw. 


A grocer in London gave for his rebus a /ugar-loaf {tand- 
ing upon a flat fteeple. Peacham. 
Saccharum candidum fhoots into angular figures, by placing 
a great many fender fticks a-crofs a veflel of liquid /ugar. 
Grew's Mufaum. 
If the child muft have /ugar-plums when he has a mind, 
rather than be out of humour: why, when he is grown up, 
muft he not be fatisned too with wine? Locke. 
N In a jugar-baker’s drying room, where the air was heated, 
| fifty four degrees beyond that of a human body, a fparsow 
j died ia two minutes. Arbuthnot on Air. 
A piece of fome geniculated plant, feeming to be part of 
a furar-cane. Woodward on Foffiis. 
2. Any thing proverbially {weet. 
Your fair difcourfe has been as /ugar, 
Making the hard way fweet and delectable. 
3. A chymical dry chryftallization. 
Sugar of lead, though made of that infipid metal, and four 
falt of vinegar, has in it a fweetnefs furpaffing that of com- 
mon /:gar. Boyle. 


———. 


Shake/peare. 


SUI 


To Su’carR. v.a. [from the noun.} 
1. To impregnate or feafon with fugar. 
Short thick fobs 
In panting murmurs, ftill’d out of her breaft, 
That ever-bubbling fpring, the /ugar’dneft 
Of her delicious foul, that there does lie, 
Bathing in ftreams of liquid melody. 
2. To fweeten. 
Thou would’ft have plung’d thyfelf 
In general riot, and never learn’d 
The icy precepts of refpect, but followed 
The fugar’d game before thee. Shake/peare’s Timon of Athens: 
With'devotion’s vifage, 
And pious actions we do fugar o'er 


Cra faw. 


The devil himfelf. Shakefpeare. 
His glofing fire his errand daily faid, 

And fugar'd {peeches whifper’d in mine ear. Fairfax. 
Who cafts out threats, no man deceives, 

But flatt’ry ftill in fugar’d words betrays, 

And poifon in high tafted meats conveys. Denham 


Su'ccary. adj. (from fugar.] Sweet; tafting of fugar. 
With the /uge’ry fweet thereof allure 
Chafte ladies ears to phantafies impure. Spenfer. 
To SUGGEST. v.a. { fuggero, fuggeftum, Lat. fuggerer, Fr.] 
1. To hint; to intimate ; to infinuate good or ill ; to tell pri- 
vately. 
Are you not afham’d? 
What fpirit /ugge/fs this imagination f Shakefpeare. 
I could never have fuffered greater calamities, by denying 
to fign that juftice my confcience /ugge/fedto me. K. Charles. 
Thefe Romith cafuifts fpeak peace to the confciences of 
men, by /uggefing fomething to them, which ‘hall fatisfy 
their minds notwithftanding a known, actual, avowed con- 
tinuance of their fins. South's Sermons. 
Some ideas make themfelves way, and are /ugge/fed to the 
mind by all the ways of fenfation and reflexion. Locke. 
Reflect upon the different ftate of the mind in thinking, 
which thofe inftances of attention, reverie and dreaming natu- 
rally enough /ugge/?. Locke. 
Search for fome thoughts thy own /ugge/fing mind, 

And others di€tated by heav’nly pow’r, 

Shall rife fpontaneous. Pope's Odyffey. 
This the feeling heart 
Thomfcn. 
Out of ufe. 


Wou'd naturally /ugze/?. 
2. To feduce ; to draw to ill by infinuation. 
When devils will their blackeft fins put on, 
They do /ugge/f at firft with heav’nly hows. Shake/peare. 
Knowing that tender youth is foon /ugge/ted, 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. 
3. To inform fecretly. Out of ufe. 
We muft /ugge/? the people, in what hatred 

He ftill hath held them, that to’s pow’r he would 

Have made them mules. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

SUGGE'STION. n.f. [[furgefion, Fr. from fugge/. ] Private 
hint ; intimation; infinuation ; fecret notification. 

It allayeth all bafe and earthly cogitations, banifheth and 
driveth away thofe evil fecret /ugge/ftons which our invifible 
enemy is always apt to minifter. Hooker. 

I met lord Bigot and lord Salifbury, 

And other more going to feek the grave 

Of Arthur, who, they fay, is kill’d to night 

On your /ugge/tion. Shakefpeare’s King John. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 

Himfelf with princes: one that by /ugge/izon 

Tied all the kingdom. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

The native and untaught /ugge/fions of inquifitive eee 

ocke. 

Another way is letting the mind, upon the /ugge/tion of any 
new notion, run after fimilies. Locke. 

To Su’cciLaTE. v. a. [ fuggill, Latin.] To beat black and 
blue; to make livid by 4 bruife. 

The head of the os humeri was bruifed, and remained 
fuggilated long after. Wifeman’ s Surgery. 

Su‘icipe. n f. [fuicidium, Latin.]  Self-murder; the horrid 
crime of deftroying one’s felf. 
Child of defpair, and /uictde my name. Savage. 

To be cut off by the fword of injurcd friendfhip is the moft 
dreadful of all.deaths, next to /uicide. Clariffa. 

Sur'Liace. n. f. {fouillage, French.] Drain of filth, Obfo- 
lete. 

When they have chofen the plot, and laid out the limits 
of the work, fome Italians dig wells and citterns, and other 
conveyances for the /uillage ot the houfe. Wotton. 

Suing. n. f. [This word feems to come from fuer, to {weat, 
French; it is perhaps peculiar to Bacon.) Theat of foaking 
through any thing. 

Note the percolation or /uing of the verjuice through the 
wood ; for verjuice of itfelf would never have pailed through 
the wood. Bacon. 


Shake/peare. 


25Q SUIT. 


S UI 


SUIT. n. f. [ fuite, French.] 
1. A fet; a number of things correfpondent one to the other. 
We, cre the day, two fuits of armour fought, 
Which borne before him, on his fteed he brought. Dryd. 
2. Cloaths made one part to anfwer another. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid /uit of the 
camp will doamong foaming bottles and ale- wafh’d wits is won- 
derful. Shakefpeare’s Henry V . 

Him all repute 

For his device in handfoming a /uit ; 

To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait, 

Of all the court to have the beft conceit. Donne. 

His majefty was fupplied with three thoufand /uits of cloaths, 
with good proportions of fhoes and ftockings, Clarendon. 

3. Confecution ; feries; regular order. 

Every five and thirty years the fame kind and fuite of wea- 
thers comes about again; as great froft, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, fummers with little heat; and they 
call it the prime. Bacon. 

4. Out of Suits. Having nocorrefpondence. A metaphor, I 
fuppofe, from cards. 
Wear this for me; one out of /uits with fortune, 
That would give more, but that her hand lacks means. Shak. 
5. (Suite, French.) Retinue; company. Obfolete. 

Plexirtus’s ill-led life, and worfe gotten honour, fhould have 
tumbled together to deftruction, had there not come in Ty- 
deus and Telenor, with fifty in their fuite to his defence. Sidney. 

6. [From To Sue.] A petition ; an addrefs of entreaty. 
Mine ears againtt your fuits are ftronger than 


Your gates againft my force. Shakefpeare. 
She gallops o’er a courtier’s nofe ; 
And then dreams be of fmelling out afuit.  Shake/peare. 


Had I a fuit to Mr. Shallow, I would humour his men with 

the imputation of being near their matter. Shakefpeare. 

Many fhall make fuit unto thee. Fob xi. 19. 
My mind, neither with pride’sitch, nor yet hath been 

Poifon’d with love to fee or to be feen; 

l had no fuit there, nor new {uit to fhew : 

Yet went to court. 

7. Courtfhip. 
He that hath the fteerage of my courfe, 

Direé&t my fuit. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 

Their determinations are to return to their home and to 
trouble you with no more fuit, unlefs you may be won by 
fome other fort than your father’s impofition. Skake/peare. 

8. In Spenfer it feems to fignify purfuit; profecution. 
High amongft all knights haft hung thy fhield, 

Thenceforth the /uit of earthly conqueft fhoone, 

And wafh thy hands from guilt of bloody field: Spenfer. 

9. [In law.] Suit is fometimes put for the inftance of a caufe, 
and fometimes for the caufe itfelf deduced in judgment. Ayliffe. 

All that had any /uits in law came unto them. Su/anna. 

Wars are /uits of appeal to the tribunal of God’s juftice, 
where there are no fuperiors on earth to determine the caufe. 

Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Involve not thyfelf in the /uits and parties of great perfon- 
ages. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

To Alibech alone refer your fuit, 

And let his fentence finifh your difpute. Dryden. 

John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his /uit would 
not laft above a year, and that before that time he would be 
in quict poffeffion of his bufinefs. Arbuthnot. 

To Suir. v. a. [from the noun. J 
1. To fit; to adapt to f.mething elfe. 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the ation, with 
this fpecial obfervance, that you o’erftep not the modefty of 
nature. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, 
are fo juted to their different educations and humours, that 


Donne. 


each would be improper in any other. Dryden. 
2. To be fitted to; to become. 
Compute the gains of his ungovern’d zeal, 
Il] /uits his cloth the praife of railing well. Dryden, 
Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her fmooth fhoulders, and fo /uits her face. Dryden. 


If different fects fhould give us a lift of thofe innate practi- 
cal principles, they would fet down only fuch as /uited their 


diftin& hypotheles. Locke, 
Raife her notes to that fublime degree, 
Which /uits a fong of piety and thee. Prior. 


3. Todrefs; to clothe. 
Such a Sebaftian was my brother too, 

So went he /uited to his watry tomb: 

If {pirits can aflume both form and fuit, 

You come to fright us. Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
Be better /uited ; 

Thefe weeds are memories of thofe misfortunes: 

I pr’ythce put them off to worfer hours. Shake/peare, 
I'll difrobe me 

Of thefe Italian weeds, and fuit myfelf 

As do’s a Briton peafant. Shakefpeare’s Cymbe ine. 


S ULI 


To Suit. v. x. To agree; to accord. 
Ihe one intenfe, the other ftill remifs, 
Cannot well juit with either; but foon prove 


‘Tedious alike. Milton. 
The place itfelf was Suiting to his care, Di ~ 
Uncouth and favage as the cruel fair. Dryden. 

Pity does witha nobie nature fut. Dryden. 
Conftraint.does ill with love and beauty /uit. Dryden. 


This he fays, becaufe it /uits with his hypothefis, but proves 
it not. Locke. 
Give me not an office eN 
That fuits with me fo ill; thou know’tt my temper. Addif, 
Sur'TABLE. adj, [from fuit.] Fitting ; according with; agree- 
able to. 3 
Through all thofe miferies, in both there appeared a kind 
of noblenefs not /uitab/e to that afi&tion. Sidney. 
What he did purpofe, it was the pleafure of God that So- 
lomon his fon fhould perform, in manner /uitabie to their pre- 
fent and ancient ftate. ) Pe 
To folemn aéts of royalty and juftice, their fuitabie or- 
naments are a beauty; are they only in religion a Rain ? Hook. 
It is very /uitable to the principles of the Roman Church 5 
for why flould not their fcience as well as fervice be in an 
unknown tongue ? Tilict{on. 
As the bleffings of God upon his honeft induftry had been 
great, fo he was not without intentions of making /uitable re- 


turns in acts of charity. Atterbury. 
Expreffion is the drefs of thought, and ftill 
Appears more decent, as more /uitable; 
A vile conceit in pompous words exprefs'd, 
Ts like a clown in regal purple drefs’d. Pope. 


Sur'raBLENess. n. f. [from fuitable.] Fitnefs; agreeablencts. 
In words and ftyles, /uitab-ene/s makes them acceptable and 
effective. p Glanville. 
With ordinary minds, it is the fiitab’ene/s, not the evi- 
dence of a truth that makes it to be yielded to; and it is 
feldom that any thing practically convinces a man that does 
not pleafe him firft. South’s Sermons. 
He creates thofe fympathies and /uitableneffes of nature that 

are the foundation of all true friendfhip, and by his providence 
brings perfons fo affected together. South's Sermons. 
Confider the laws themfelves, and their /u:tablene/s or ug- 
fuitablenefs to thofe to whom they are given, Tiliotfon. 

Sur'TABLY. adv. [from /uitable.]  Agreeably ; according to. 

Whofoever fpeaks upon a certain occafion may take any 

text fuitable thereto; and ought to {peak /uitably to that text. 
South's Sermons. 

Some rank deity, whofe filthy face 

We futtably o'er ftinking ftables place. Dryden: 
Surt Covenant. (In law.) ls where the anceftor of one man 
has covenanted with the anceftor of another to fuc at his court. 
Bailey. 


Suit Court. [In law.] Is the court in which tenants owe at- 


tendance to their lord. Bailey. 
Sut Service. [In law.}, Attendance which tenants owe to the 
court of their lord. Baivey. 
SUITER. è 
Su ate bn. f [from fuit.] 


1. One that fues ; a petitioner; a fupplicant. 
As humility is ee a decent virtue, fo the teftification 
thereof, by fuch effe&tual acknowledgments, not only argueth , 
a found apprehenfion of his fupereminent glory and majefty 
before whom we {ftand, but putteth alfo into his hands a kind 
of pledge or bond for fecurity againft our unthankfulnefs. Hoof. 
She hath been a /uitor to me for her brother, ‘ 
Cut off by courfe of juftice.  Shakef. Mea. for Meafure. 
My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 
Of fuitors at court to mourn, Donne. * 
Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the hand of fuit- 
ors alfo from offering. bow. 
Yet their port 
Not of mean fuitors; nor important lefs 
Seem’d their petition, than when the ancient pair, 
Deucalion and chafte Pyrrha, to reftore 
The race of mankind drown’d, before the fhrine 
Of Themis ftood devout. Milt:n’s Paradife Loft. 
I challenge nothing ; 
But I'm an humble /uitor for thefe prifoners. 
My lord, I come an humble juitor to you. 
2. A woer ; one who courts a miftrefs. 
I would I could find in my heart that I had not a hard heart 5 
for truly I love none. 
~A dear happinefs to women ! they would elfe have been 
troubled with a pernicious /witor. Shakefpeare, 
He paficd a year at Goodby under the counfels of his mo- 
ther, and then became a furtor at London to fir Roger Afhton’s 
daughter. IV otton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham, 
By many /uitors fought, fhe mocks their pains, 
And ftill her vow’d virginity maintains. 
He drew his feat, familiar, to her fide, 
Far from the /uitor train, a brutal crowd. 


Denham. 
Rae. 


Dryden: 


Pone Ody. 
Sui’ TRESS. 


SUL 


SUr TRESS. 7. f. [from fuiter.] A female fupplicant, 
”l were pity 
That could refufe a boon to fuch a fuitre/s ; 
Y’ have got a noble friend to be your advocate. 
Su’LcaTeD. adj. [ fuleus, Latin.) Furrowed, 
All are much chopped. and /alcated by their having lain ex- 
pofed on the top of the clay to the weather, and to the ero- 
fion of the vitriolick matter mixed amongft the clay. 
Woodward. 
Sur. n f. A plough. y Ainfworth. 
SU'LLEN. aaj. [OF this word the etymology is obfcure. ] 
a. Gloomity angry ; flugsithly difcontented. 
Wilmot continued till, fellen and perverfe, and every day 
grew more iniolent. Glarendon. 
A man in a jail is fulen and out of humour at his firft com- 


Rowe, 


ing in. L’Eftrance. 
Forc'd by my pride, I my concern fupprefs’d 5 ? 
Pretended drowfinefs, and with of reft; i 
And fullen | forfook th’ imperfeét feaft. Prior. J 


If we fit down fullen and inactive, in expectation that God 
~ fhould do all, we thall find ourfelves miferably deceived. Rog. 
2. Mifchievous ; malignant. 

Such fullen planets at my birth did fhine, 

They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. 

The /ullen fiend her founding wings difplay’d, 

Unwilling left the night, and fought the nether fhade. Dryd. 

3. Intractable; obftinate. 

Things are as fullen as we are, 

whatever we think of them. 
4. Gloomy ; dark; cloudy ; difmal. 
Why are thine eyes fixt to the /u/len earth, 
Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight? Shak. H.VI. 
Night with her /ullen wings to double ihade, 
The defart fowls in their clay nefts were couch'd, 
And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. Mik. 
_ A glimpfe of moon-fhine, ftreak’d with red; 
A fhufed, fullen, and uncertain light, 
‘That dances through the clouds, and fhuts again. Dryden, 
No cheerful breeze this fullen region knows; 
The dreaded Eaft is all the wind that blows. 
5. Heavy; dull; forrowful. 
Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And fullen prefage of your own decay. 

Su'LLENLY. adv. [from fullen.] Gloomily ; 
tractably. 

To fay they are framed without the affiftance of fome prin- 
ciple that has wifdom in it, and that they come to pafs from 
chance, is /ullenly to affert a thing becaufe we will affert it, 

More's Antidite againft? Atheifm. 

: He in chains demanded more 
Than he impos’d in vidtory before : 

He /ullenly reply’d, he could not make 

‘T he'e offers now. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

The gen’ral mends his weary pace, 

And /uilenly to his revenge he fails ; 

So glides fome trodden ferpent on the grafs, 

And long behind his wounded volume trails. 

SU'LLENNESS. n. f. [from fullen] Gloominefs; 
fluggifh anger; malignity; intractability. 

Speech being as rare as precious, her filence without fullen- 
nefs, her modefty without affectation, and her fhamefaftnefs 


Dryden. 


and will be what they are, 
Tillitfon's Sermons, 


Pope. 


Shakef. K. John. 


malignantly ; in- 


Dryden. 
morofenefs ; 


without ignorance. Sidney. 
To fit my fulenne/s, 
He to another key his ftile doth drefs. Donne, 


In thofe vernal feafons, when the air is calm and pleafant, 
it were an injury and /u./enne/s againft nature not to go out, 
and fee her riches. Milton. 

Quit not the world out of any hypocrify, fullennefi, or 
fuperitition, but out of a fincere love of true knowledge and 
virtue. More. 

With thefe comforts about me, and fullenne/s enough to ufe 


no remedy, monficur Zulichem came to fee me. Temple. 
SuL LENS. n.f. [Without fingular.} Morofe temper; gloomi- 

nefs of mind. A burlefque word. 
Let them die that age, and /u/lens have. Shake/peare. 


SU'LLIAGE. n. f. [from /uliy. } Pollution; filth; ftain of dirt; 
foulncefs. 

Require it to make fome reftitution to his neighbour for 
what it has detraCled from it, by wiping off that /ulliage it has 
caft upon his fame. Government of the Tongue. 

Calumniate ftoutly; for though we wipe away with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fome ful- 
liage behind. Decay of Piety. 

ToSu'try. v. a. [ fouiller, French.] To foil; to tarnith; to 
dirt; to {pot. 


Silvering will /u/ly and canker more than gilding, Bacon. 
The falling temples which the gods provoke, 
And ftatues fuliy'd yet with facrilegious fmoke. Refcommon, 
He’s dead, whofe love had fully deal your reign, 
And made you emprefs of the world in vain. Dryden, 
Lab’ring yeurs fhall weep their deftin'd race, 
Charg’d with ill omens, Jully'd with difgrace. Prior. 


SUM 


Let there be ho fpots to /ully the brightnefs of this foler: 
nity. Atterbury's Sermons. 
Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 
Three fullying trades avoid with equal care ; 
The little chimney+{weeper fkulks along, 


And marks with footy {tains the heedlefs throng. Gay. 
Su'tiy. n.f. [from the verb.] Soil; tarnith; fpot. 
You laying thefe light Julies on my fon, 
As 'twere a thing a little foil’d i’ th’ working. Shakefp: 


A noble and triumphant merit breaks throug little fpots and 
fillies in his reputation. Addifin's Speélator, 
SULPHUR. n.f. [Latin]  Brimftone. 
In his womb was hid nictallick ore, 
The work of /ulphur. Milton, 
Sulphur is ptoduced by incorporating an oily or bituminous 


matter with the foil and falt. Woodward. 
Thence nitre, /ulphury and the fiery fleam ' 
Of fat bitumen. Thomfon. 


SULPHU/REOUS, adj. [ sulphurens, Latin.) Made of brim- 

SU’'LPHUROUS. } ditone; having the qualities of brimftone; 
containing fulphur; irfipregnated with fulphur. 

My hour is almott come, 
When I to fulphurous and tormenting flames 

Muft render up myfelf. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Dart and javelin, ftoncs and fupLurous fire. Milton. 

Is not the ftrength and vigour cf the aétivin between light 

and fulphureous bodies, obferved above, one reafon why /ul- 

phureous bodies take fire more readily, and burn more vehe- 

mently than other bodies do? _ Newton's Opt. 
The fury heard, while on Cocytus’ brink, 


Her fnakes unty'd /ulphureous waters drink. Pope. 
No /ulphureous glooms 
Swell'd in the fky, and fent the lightning forth. — TAcm/on. 


SULPHU’REOUSNESS. 7. f. [from Julphureous.] The itate of 
being fulphureous. 

Su'LPHURWORT. n.f. The fame with HoGsFENEL, 

SU'LPHURY, adj. [from fulphur.] Partaking of fulphur. 

SU'LTAN, n. J. [Arabick.] The Turkith emperour. 

By this fcimitar, 

That won three fields of /u/tan Solyman. 
SV'LTANA. )2./. [from /ultan.] 
SULTANESS. § emperour. 

Turn the /ultana’s chambermaid. 
Lay the tow’ring fultane/s afide. _ 

SULTANRY. n. f. [from /ultan.] An Eaftern empire. 

1 affirm the fame of the /ultanry of the Mamalukes, where 
flaves, bought for money, and of unknown defcent, reigned 
over families of freemen. Bacon. 

SU'LTRINESS. n.f. [from fultry.} The ftate of being fultry ; 
clofe and cloudy heat. 

SU'LTRY. adj. [This is imagined by Skinner to be corrupted 
from fulphury, ot fweltry.) Hot without ventilation; hot 
and clofe; hot and cloudy. 

It is very fultry and hot. Shale/p. Hamlet, 
‘The filtry breath 
Of tainted air had cloy’d the jaws of death, 
Such as born beneath the burning fky, 
And fultry fun betwixt the tropicks lie. 
Our foe advances on us, 

And envies us even Lybia’s Juitry defarts. Addifon’s Cato. 

Then would /ultry heats and a burning air have fcorched 
and chapped the earth, and galled the animal tribes in houfes 
or dens. Cheyne. 

SUM. n, f. [ Jumma, Latin; fomme, French.] l 

1. The whole of any thing; many particulars aggregated to a total. 

We may as well conclude fo of every fentence, as of the 
whole fum and body thereof, Hooker. 

How precious are thy thoughts unto me, OGod! how vrear 
is the /um of them. Pf. CXxxix. i7. 

Th’ Almighty Father, where he fits 

Shrin’d in his fanctuary of heav’n fecure, 

Confulting on the fum of things, forefeen 


Shake/peares 
The queen of an Eaftern 


Cleaveland, 
drene. 


Sandys. 
Dryden's ZEn, 


This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. Milton. 
Such and no lefs is he, on whom depends 
The fum of things. Dryden. 
_ Weighing the /um ot things with wife forecaft, 
Solicitous of publick good. Philips. 
2. Quantity of money. 
I did fend to you 
For certain fums of gold, which you deny’d me. Shake/p, 


Britain, once defpis'd, can raife 

As ample fums as Rome in Czfar's days. C. Arbuthnat. 

3- (Somme, Fr.} Compendium; abridgment; the whole abftracted, 
This, in effect, is the fum and fubftance of that which they 
bring by Way of oppcfition againtt thofe orders, whiclawe 
have common with the church of Rome. Hooker. 
They replenifhed the hearts of the neareft unto them with 
words of memorable confolation, {trengthened men in the 
fear of God, gave them Wholfome inftruétions of life, and 
confirmed them in true religion: in Jum, they taught the 
world no lef virtuoully how to die, than they had done before 
how to live. Hooker, 


This 


SU M 


This having learn’d, thou haft attain’d the /um 
OF wifdom. Milton. 


In fum, no man can have a greater veneration for Chaucer 


than myfclf. : Dryden. 
Thy fum of duty lct two words contain ; 
Be humble, and be juft. Prior. 


In fum, the Gofpel, confidered as a law, prefcribes every 
virtue to our conduét, and forbids every fin. Rogers. 
4. The amount; the refult of reafoning or, computation. 
I appeal to the readers, whether the jum of what I have faid 
be not this. Tillotfon. 
s. Height; completion. 
Thus I have told thee all my ftate, and. brought 
My ftory to the fum of earthly blifs, 
„Which I enjoy. Milt. Paradife Loft. 
In faying ay or no, the very fafety of our country, and the 
fum of our well-being, lies. L’Eftrange. 
To Sum. v. a. [/immer, French; from the noun.] 
x. To compute ; to colleét particulars into a total ; to caft up. 
It has up emphatical. 
You caft th’ event of war, 
And fumm'd th’ account of chance. Shak. Henry 1V. 
The high prieft may fum, the filver brought in, 2 Kings xxii. 
In ficknefs time will feem longer without a clock than with 
it; for the mind doth value every moment, and then the hour 
doth rather /um up the moments than divide the day. ‘Bacon. 
He that would reckon up all the accidents preferments de- 
pend upon, may as well undertake to count the fands, or fum 
up infinity. Scuth. 
2. To comprife; to comprehend; to collect into a narrow 
compafs. 
So lovely fair ! 
That what feem’d fair in all the world, feem’d now 
Mean, or in her /umm’d up, in her contain’d. Milton. 
To conclude, by /umming up what I would fay concerning 
what Lhave, and what I have not been, in the following pa- 
per I fhall not deny that I pretended not to write an accurate 
treatife of colours, but an occafional effay. Boyle. 
Go to the ant, thou fluggard, in few words fums up the 
moral of this fable. L’Eftrange. 
This Atlas muft our finking ftate uphold ; 
In council cool, but in performance bold : 
He fums their virtues in himfelf alone, 


And adds the greateft, of a loyal fon.  Dryden’s Aureng%. 


A fine evidence fumm d up among you! Dryden. 
4. [In falconry.} To have feathers full grown. 
With profperous wing full Jumm d, Milton. 


Su’MACH-TREE. n. f. [ fumach, French.] 

The flower confifts of five leaves in a circular order, in form 
of arofe; from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a veflel, containing one feed: the flowers grow 
in bunches, and the leaves either winged or have three lobes. 
The flowers are ufed in dying, and the branches for tanning, 
inAmerica. Miller. ; 

Su/MLEss. adj. [from /um.] Not to be computed. 
Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck and /umle/s treafuries. 

A fumle/s journey of incorporeal fpeed. 
Above, beneath, around the palace fhines, 
The fum'e/s treafure of exhaufted mines. Pope. 
Su/mMMARILY. adv. [from fusnmary.] Briefly ; the fhorteft way. 

The decalogue of Mofes declareth /uenmarily thofe things 
which we ought to do; the prayer of our Lord, whatfoever 
we fhould requeft or defire. Hooker. 

While we labour for thefe demonftrations out of Scripture, 
and do fummarily declare the things which many ways have 
been fpoken, be contented quietly to hear, and do not think 
my {peech tedious. Hooker. 

When the parties proceed /ummarily, and they chufe the 
ordinary way of proceeding, the caufe is made plenary. 4l. 

Su‘mMary. adj. [ fommaire, French; from fum.) Short; brief; 
compendious. 
The judge 

Directed them to mind their brief, 

Nor fpend their time to fhew their reading, 

She’d have a /ummary proceeding. Swift. 

Summary. n. f. [from the adj.] Compendium ; abridgment. 
We are enforc’d from our moft quiet {phere 

By the rough torrent. of occafion ; 

And have the /ummary of all our griefs, 

When time fhall ferve, to fhew in articles. Shekef. H. IV. 

In that comprehenfive /ummary of our duty to God, there is 
no exprefs mention, thereof. Rogers. 

SUMMER, n. J. {rumep, Saxon; fomer, Dutch. ] 
s. The {cafon in which the fun arrives at the hither folftice. 
Sometimes hath the brighteft day a cloud ; 
i ee Samers evermore fucceeds 
‘The barren Winter with his nipping cold. Shake H. VI. 
Can’t fuch things be, Saat gig; AMT th 
And overcome us like a Svmmer’s cloud, 
Without our fpecial wonder? 
I 


Shak. Hen. V. 
Milton. 


Shakefp. Riacteth 


SUM 


Two hundred loaves of bread, and an hundred bunches of 


raifins, and an hundred of Summer fruits. 2 Sa, xvi. 
He was fitting ina Sumner parlour. Fug ii. 20. 
In all theliveries deck’d'of Susnmer’s pride. Aiilton. 


They marl and fow it with wheat, giving it a Summer fal- 
lowing firft, and next year fow it with peate. Mortimer. 


Dry weather is beft for moft Summer corn. Aiortimer. 
The dazzling roofs, 

Refplendent as the blaze of Sumner noon, 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. Pope. 


Child of the fun, 
See fultry Summer comes. Thom/on's Summer. 
2. [Trabs Jummaria.) The principal beam of a floor. 

. Oak, and the like true hearty umber, may be better trufted 
in crofs and tran{verfe works tor jummers, or girders, ot bind- 
ing beams. Hotton. 

Then enter’d fin, and with that fycamore, 
Whofe leaves firft fhelter’d man from drought and dew, 
Working and winding flily evermore, 
‘The inward walls and /wmmers cleft and tore ; 
But grace fhor’d thefe, and cut thatas it grew. Herbert. 
To Summer. v.n. [from the noun.}] To pafs the Summer. 
The fowls fhall /umer upon them, and all the beafts fhall 
winter upon them. Ij, xviii. 0. 
ToSu’MMER. v.a. To keep warm. s 
Maids well fummer’d, and warm kept, are like flies at Bar- 
tholomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes.  Shake/p. 
SU'MMERHOUSE. n. f. [from Summer and houfe.] An, apart- 
ment in a garden ufed in the Summer. 
I'd rather live 
With cheefe and garlick, in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 
In any fummerhoufe in Chriftendom. Shake/. Henry IV. 
With here a fountain, never to be play’d, 
And there a /ummerhouje, that knows no fhade. Pope. 
There is fo much virtue in eight volumes of Speétators, fuch 
a reverence of things facred, fo many valuable remarks for 
our conduét in life, that they are not improper to lie in par- 
lours or fummerhoufes, to entertain our thoughts in any mo- 
ments of leifure. Watts. 
Su/MMERSAULT. ) 7. J. [ foubrefault, French. Somerfet is a 
SSu/MMERSET. J corruption.} A high leap in which the 
heels are thrown over the head. 
Some do the fummerjau't, F 
And o’er the bar like tumblers vault. Hudibras. 
Frogs are obferved to ufe divers /ummer/anlts. Walton. 
The treafurer cuts a caper on the ftrait rope: I have feen 
him do the /ummerfet upon a trencher fixed on the rope, which 
is no thicker than a common packthread. Gulliver's Traveli. 
Su’mnit. n. f. [ fummitas, Lat.) The top; the utmoft height. 
Have [Í fall’n or no? 
From the dread /ummit of this chalky bourn ! 
Look up a-height, the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakef. King Lear. 
/Etna’s heat, that makes the /ummit glow, 
Enriches all the vales below. 
To SUMMON. v. a. [ fummonco, Latin.] 
t. To call with authority ; to admonifh to appear ; to cite. 
Catefby, found lord Haftings, 
And fummon him to-morrow to the lower. Shak. R. III. 
The courfe of method /ummoneth me to difcourfe of the in- 
habitants. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
The tirfan is affifted by the governour of the city, where 
the feaft is celebrated, and all the perfons of both fexes are 


Jummoned to attend. Bacon. 
Rely on what thou haft of virtue, ummon all. Milten. 
Nor trumpets /ummon him to war, 
Nor drums difturb his morning fleep. Dryden. 
Love, duty, fafety, ummon us away ; 
Tis nature’s voice, and nature we obey. Pope. 


2. Toexcite; tocall up; to raile. With up emphatical. 
When the blaft of war blows in our ears, 
Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood.  Shate/. Henry V. 
Su’MMoneR. n.f. [from /unmon.} One who cites; one who 
fummons. 
Clofe pent-up guilts 
Rive your concealing continents, and afk: 
Thefe dreadful /ummeners grace. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Su’mMoows. n.f. [from the verb.} . A call of authority 5 admo- 
nition to appear ; citation. 
What are you? 
Your name, your quality,,and why you anfwer 
This prefent jummns? Shake/. King Lear. 
He fent to fummon the fediticus, and.to cter pardon ; but 
neither /w:izors nor pardon was any thing regarded. Hayu. 
The fons of light 
Hafted, refurting to the /usamons high, 
And took their feats. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Strike your fails at fummons, or prepare 
To prove the laft extremities of war. Dryden. 
SUMPTER: n f. [ fommur, French ; fonaro, Italian.) A horfe 
that carries the cloaths or furniture. 
Return 


SUN 


Return with her! 
Perfuade me rather to be a flave and /umpter 
To this detefted groom. Shakefp, King Lear. 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
» And feather’d fates among the mules and /wnpters fent: Dry. 
Two /umptcr mules, bred of large Manders mares. 
aii 4s i ~ Mortimer’ s Hufbandry. 
SUMPTION. n f. [from fumptus, Latin. } =" The act of taking. 
` T'he fumpticn of the myfteries ‘does all in a capable fub- 
ject. ee Taylor. 
Sumpruary. adj. [ /umptuarius, Latin.) Relating to ex- 
pence; regulating the coft of life. "™ 
*» To remove that material caufe of fedition, which is want 
and poverty in the eftate, ferveth the opening and well 
balancing of trade, the banifhing of idlenefs, the repreffing of 
walte and excels by fumptuary laws. Bacon. 
Sumptuo'siry. ni f. [from fumptuous.] Expenfivenefs ; coft- 
linefs. $ D gh Wa 6 è 
He added fumptuofity, invented jewels of gold and ftone, and 
fome engines for the war. ` Raleigh. 
SU'MPT UOUS. adj. [ Jumptuofus, from fumptus, Lat.] Coft- 
1 fy; expenfive; fplendid. 
i oie fee how moft Chriftians ftood then affeted, how joy- 
ful they were to behold the /umptuous ftatelinefs of houfes 
~ built unto God’s glory. — on or Hook.r. 
~ We are too magnificent and fumftuous in our tables and 
~ attendance. ` F. Atterbury. 
Su'mpTvousty. adv. [from fumptuous.] Expenfively ; with 
= great coft. DIDAS 
~ > This monument five hundred years hath ftood, 
Which I have funptucufly re-edificd. Shak Titus Andronicus. 
Ethelwold, bilhopof Winchefter, in a famine, fold all the 
rich veflel: and ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor 
~ with bread; and faid, there was no reafon that the dead tem- 
ples of God fhould be jumptu ufly furnifhed, and the living 
temples fuffer penury. — Bacn’s Arophthegmns. 

A good employment will make’ you live tolerably in Lon- 
don, or fumptuou/ly here. Swift. 
Su’mpruousness. 2. f. [from /um‘tuous.] Expenfivenels ; 
~ coftlinefs. 

I will not fall out with thofe that can reconcile /umptu:u/- 
nefs and charity. “ Boyle. 
SUN. z. f. [unns Gothick ; y-unna, runnes Saxon; fon, Dut.J 
1. The luminary that makes the day. 

-Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 


' Nor ftorms do turn? Sidney, 
Sli Bid her fteal into the pleached bow’r, 

' Where honeyfuckles, ripen’d by the fun, 

- Forbid the’ fun to enter. Shakefpeare. 


© Though there be but one fur exifting in the world, yet the 
idea of it being abitracted, fo that'more fubftances might each 
agree in it, it is as much a fort as if there were as many /uas 


as there are ftars. Locke. 
2. A funny place ; a place eminently warmed by the fun. 
This place has choice of fun and fhade. Milton, 


3. Any thing eminently fplendid. 
I will never confent to put out the /un of fovereignty to 
pofterity, and all fucceeding kings. King Charles. 
4. Under the Sun. In this world. A proverbial expreffion. 
There is no new thing under the Jun. Ali. g. 
To Sun. v.a. [from the noun.] Toinfolate; to expofe to the 
© fun; to warm in the fun. 


- Thecry to fhady delve him brought at laft, 
© Where Mammon earft did fun his treafury, Fairy Queen, 
wt What aim’ft thou at ? delicious fare ; 
> And then to fun thyfelf in open air. Dryden's Perf. 


EAM. n. f. [ funand beam.) Ray of the fun. 
wen The Roman eagle, wing’d 
' From the fpungy South to this part of the Weft, 
~~ Vanifh’d in the funbeams. Shake/: Cymbeline, 
© Gliding through the ev’n 
Ona junbeam. Milton's Paradise Loft. 
There was a God, a being diftin@ from this vifible world 3 
- and this was a truth wrote with a Junbeam, legible to all man- 
kind, and received by univerfal confent. South, 
Su’NBEAT. part. adj. [ fun and beat.] Shone on by the fun, 
-Its length runs level with th’ Atlantic main, 
-And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 
eo His Junbeat waters by fo long a way. Dryden's Juv. Sat. 
SU'NBRIGHT. adj. [ fun and bright.) Refembling the fun in 
© brightnefs. , 
Zz. ig Gathering up himfelf out of the mire, 
= With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
od Upon his funbright fhield. 
ra Now would I have thee to my tutor: 
How and which way I may beftow myfelf, 
-To be regarded in her /unbright eye. 
a High inthe midft, exalted as a God, 
1- Th’ apoftate in his /unbright chariot fat, 
= «Idol of majefty divine! inclos’d 
With flaming cherubims, and golden fhields, 


= 


PA: 


Fairy Queen. 


Shakefpeare, 


Ailton, 


SUN 


SUNBU'RNING. n. f: [Jun and burning.) The effect of the fun 
upon the face. 
If thou can’ft love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whofe 
face is not worth /unburning, let thine eye be thy cook. Shake). 
The heat of the fun may darken the colour of the fkin, 
which we call funburning. cid Boyle, 
SU'NBURNT. participial adj. [ fun and burnt.] Tanned; dif- 
coloured by the fun. 8 ‘ 
Where fuch radiant lights have fhone, > 
No wonder if her checks be grown 
Sunburnt with luftre of her own. 
Sunburnt and fwarthy though fhe be, 


Cleaveland. ) 


She'll fire for Winter nights provide: $ Dryden. 
How many nations of the funburnt foil 
Does Niger blefs? how many drink the Nile? © Blackmore. 


One of them, older and more funburnt than the reft, told 
him he had a widow in his line of life. Addijon. 
Su’NcLAp. parts adj, [fun and clad.]  Clothed in radiance ; 
bright. . l an'i 
Su'npay. n. f. [ fun and day.] The day anciently dedicated to 
the fun ; the firft day of the week; the Chriftian fabbath. 
If thou wilt needs thruft thy neck into a' yoke, wear the 
print of it, and figh away Sundays, Shake/peare. 
An’ fhe were not kin to me, fhe would be as fair on Frida 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
At prime they enter'd on the Sunday morn; 
Rich tap’ftry fpread the ftreets. Dryden. 
To Su'NDER. v.a. [yýnbpran, Saxon.] To part; to feparate ; 
to divide. E 
Vexation almoft ftops my breath, = > 
That /undred friends greet in the hour of death. ' *Shake/p. 
It is /undred from the main land by a fandy plains © Carew. 
She that fhould all parts to reunion bow, 
She that had all magnetick force alone, 


To draw and faften funded parts in one. Donne. 
A fundred clock is piecemeal laid, i 

Not to be loft, but by the maker’s hand 

Repolifh’d, without error then to ftand. Donre. 


When both the chiefs are funder’a from the fight, 
Then to the lawful king reftore his right. Dryden’s Virgil. 
‘Th’ enormous weight was catt, 
Which Crantor’s body funder’d at the waif. 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion’s angry brood, 

Whon: heav’n endu’d with principles of blood, 

He wifely /undred from the reft, to yell 

In foretts. ye: 

Bring me lightning, give me thunder; 

—Jove may kill, but ne'er fhall funder. Granville. 
Su’NDER. x. /. [runbden, Saxon] T'wo; two parts. 

He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the fpear in funder. AB 
Su’NDEw. n.f. An herb. Ainfwertha 
SUNDAL- n.f. [dial and fun.] A marked plate on which the 

fhadow points the hour. 
All your graces no more you fhall have, 

Than a /undial in a grave. Donne. 

Tie body, though it really moves, yet not changing per- 
ceivable diftance, feems to ftand ftill; as is evident in the 
fhadows of fundials. Locke. 

Su’npRy. adj. [ yunven, Saxon. ] more than 
one. 

That law, which, as it is laid up in the bofom of God, we 
call eternal, receiveth, according unto the different kind of 
things which are fubject unto it, different and fundr; kinds of 
names. Hooier. 

Not of one nation was it peopled, but of /undry people of 
different manners, Spenfer. 

He caufed him to be arrefted upon complaint of jundry 


Dryden 


Drydens 


Several; 


grievous oppreffions. Davies. 
How can fhe feveral bodies know, 
If in herfelf a body’s form fhe bear? 
How can a mirrour /undry faces fhow, 
If from all fhapes and forms it be not clear? Daviess 


I have compofed /undry colleéts, as the Adventual, Quadra- 


gefimal, Pafchal or Pentecoftal. Sander fon, 
Sundry foes the rural realm furround. Dryden. 
Sundry in all manual arts are as wonderful. Locke, 


Su’NFLoweR. n. f. [corona folis, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: it hath a {quamous cup; the flowers 
are radiated like the great ftarwort; the embryoes of the feeds 
are diftinguifhed by little imbricated leaves in the difk; the 
top of the ovary is crowned with two fmall leaves; the feeds 
are pufhed out from the bottom of the flower, leaving a va- 
cuity which appears very like a honeycomb. Miler, 

Su/NFLow_r, Little. n. f. (helianthemum, Latin.] A plant. 

The charaers are: the flower-cup confifts of three leaves = 
the flower, for the moft part, of five leaves, placed orbicu- 
larly, and expanded in form of arofe; the pointal of the flower 
becomes a globular fruit, which divides into three parts, having 
three cells, which are filled with roundith feeds fixed to {mall 
capillaments. Miller, 


25 R Sune, 
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SUNG. The preterite and participle paffive of fing, 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 


He whirl’dit round, ity/ung acrofs the main. Pope. 
From joining {tones the city fprung, 
While to his harp divine Amphion fung- Pope. 


Sunk. The preterite and participle pafhive of fink. 
We have large caves: the! deepeft are funk fix “hundred 
fathom, and fome digged and made under great hills. Bacon. 
Thus we act and thus we are, 
Or tofs’d by hope or funk by care. Prior. 
Sunk in Thaleftris’ arms the nymph he found. Pope. 
His fpirit quite Junk with thofe rcfeétions'that folitude and 
difappointments bring, he is utterly undiftinguifhed and for- 
gotten. 5 Swift, 
Su'ness. adj. [from Jun] Wanting fun; wanting warmth. 
He thrice happy on the /unle/s fide, 
Beneath the whole collected fhade reclines. Thomfon. 
Su/NLIKE. adj. [ fun and like.] Refembling the fun. 
The quantity of light in this bright luminary, 2nd in the 
_ funlike fixt ftars,; mult be continually decreafing. Cheyne. 
Su’nny. adj. [from fun. ] 
t. Refembling the fun ; bright. 
She faw Duefla /unny bright, 
Adorn’d with gold and jewels fhining clear. 
The eldeft, ‘that Fidelia hight, 
Like funny beams threw from her cryftal face. 
. My decay’d fair 
= A funny look of his would foon repair. 
The chemift feeds 
Perpetual flames, ‘whofe unrefifted force 
O’er fand and afhes and the itubborn flint 
Prevailing, turns into a fufile fea, 
That in his furnace bubbles /unny red. 
2. Expofed to the fun; bright with the fun. 
About me round I faw 
Hill, dale, and fhady woods, and funny plains, 
And liquid lapfe of murm’ring ftreams. Mailton’s Par. Loft. 
Him walking on a funny hill he found, 
Back’d on the North and Weft by a thick wood, 
The filmy goflamer now fits no more, 
Nor halcyons bafk on the fhort funny fhore. 
But what avail her unexhaufted ftores, 
Her blooming mountains and her funny fhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The fmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreffion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? 
3. Coloured by the fun. 
Her funny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakefpeare. 
Su’nrisE. n.f: [ fun and rifing.] Morning; the appear- 
SuNRI/SING. § Ance of the’ fun. 
Send out a purfuivant 
To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before funrifing. Shake;jp. Richard III. 
In thofe days the giants of Libanus mattered all nations, 
from the funrifing to the funfet. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World, 
They intend to prevent the /unrifing. Walton's Angler. 
We now-believe the Copernican fyftem; yet, upon ordi- 
nary occafions, we fhall ftill ufe the popular terms of funri/e 
and funfet. Bentley. 
Su’nser.on. f: [ fun and fet] Clofeof the day; evening. 
When the fun fets the air doth drizzle dew ; 
But for the /un/ét of my brother's fon 
It rains downright. Shakefpeare. 
The ftars are of greater ufe than for men to gaze on after 


Fairy Queen. 
Fai. Queen. 
Shakefpeare. 


Philips. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Addifon. 


Sunfit. Raleigh. 
.At funfet to their fhip they make return, 
And fnore fecure on deck ’till rofy morn. Dryden, 
He obfervant of the parting ray, 
Eyes the calin /un/et of thy various day á 
Through fortune’s cloud. Pope. 


Su’NSHINE. n. f [fun and fhine.) Aton of the fun; place 
where the heat and luftre of the fun are powerful. 
_That man that fits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens inthe fun/hine of his favour, 
Would he abufe the count’nance of the king, 
Alack, what mifchiefs might be fet‘abroach, 
In fhadow of fuch greatnefs? Shake/p. Henry 1V. 
He had been many years in that /un/hine, when a new comet 


appeared in court. Clarend:n. 
Sight no obftacle found here, nor fhade, 
But all fun/bine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminatefrom th’ equator. Milton. 


Tthat in his abfence 

Blaz’d like a ftar of the firft magnitude, 

Now in his brighter unine am not feen. “Denkam’s Sophy. 
Nor can we this weak fhow’r a tempeft call, 

But drops of heat that in the /infbine fall. Dryden. 
The cafes prevent the bees getting abroad upon every /un- 
fhine day. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
toes Whe morc favourable you are to me, the’more diftinétly I 
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fee my faults: {pots and blemifheseare neverMfowplainly difco* 


veredoasiin the brightelbyenfrinetolw © P 3 Pape. 
SU NSHINY. aj. [fromyunjiinen a Le wasanciently,accented.on 
the fecond fyllable. pieces Dan ; OS a ae ating ah 
1. Bright with the fun: 1 omel out? t ishow ted 


About: ten, in theymorning,) inyfunfiny weather, mer took 


feveral forts of paper ftained. d qB. 
2. Bright like theefunie. syte ETTET E 
‘The fruitful -headed, beaftsramaa?dn mo . 
At flathing, beams of sthat/un/hiny fhields aft 
Became ftark blinds, andail hisfenlesdiz'dy «eed set 
That down he tumbled. hte Fairy Qiaete 


To Sup.'v.iae [,fuper, Norman French; pupany-Sexoms: Jeepen 
Dutch. ] .. To drinkby mouthfulssstodrink by little ata ume 5 
to fip. i 

Then took theangrywitchshemgoldenicup, = Pre man 

Which ftill fhebore replete with magick arts, 


Death and defpair did many thereof. Jup. Spenfer: 
These find a purer air BoA 

To feed my life with; there Pll jup = 

Balm and nectar in) my cup. Crafhata: 


We faw it {melling to every thing fet inthe room, and when 


it had {melt tö them all, it /xpped up the milk. os Ray. 
He call’d fordrink; youfaw him fup (we 
Potable gold in golden cup. Swift. 


To SUP. v.n. [ fouper, French.}. To eat the evening meal. 
You'll /up with me? IIA 
—Anger’s my meat; I/up upon myfelf, anog” 
And fo fhall {tarve with feeding. Shake/p. Coriolanus: 

I have /upt full with ‘horrours; su? 

Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, | 

Cannot once ftart-me. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

When they had upped, they brought Tobias in, Tob. viii. 

I fee all. the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as diftinétly as 
if I had /upped with them. Dryden. 

Late returning home, he /upp'd at eafe. - Dryden. 

To Sup. v. a. To treat-with fupper. mys 
He’s almoft /upp’d; why have youleft the chamber. ‘Shak. 

Sup them’well, and look unto them all. . Shake/peare. 

Let what you have within be brought abroad, 19432 

To /up the ftranger. Chapinan's. Odyffey. 
Sup. n.f. [from the verb.] A fmall draught; a mouthful of 

liquour. : 3 
Tom Thumb had got:a little /up, 
And Tomalin fcarce kift the cup. Drayton. 
A pigeon faw the picture of a glafs with water in’t, and 
flew eagerly up to't for a fup to quench her thirlt, L’E/frange. 
The leaft tranfgreflionof your’s, if it be only two bits and 
one fup more than your ftint, is aygreat debauch. Swift. 
SUPER, in compofition, notes eitherrmore than another, or more 
than enough, or on the top. N 
Su’/PERABLE. adj. [ fuperabi'is, Lat. fuperatle, Erench.] Con- 
querable; fuch as may be overcome. 

Su’PERABLENESS. n.f. [from fuperable:] Quality of being 
conquerable. 

‘To SUPERABOU'ND. v.n. [ /uperrand abound], Tobe cxube- 
rant; tobe ftored with morerthan enough. 

This cafe returneth again at this time, except the clemency 
of his majefty /uperabound. Bacon. 

She /wperabounds with corn, which is quickly convertible to 
coin. Acwel, 

SuPERABU/NDANCE. n. f. [fuper and abundance.] More than 
enough; great quantity. 

The precipitation of the vegetative terreftrial matter at the 
deluge amongft the fand, was toretrench the luxury and fuper- 
abundance of the produétions of the earth. Woodward. 

SUPERABU NDANT. adj. [ fuper and abuxdant.}, Being,more 
than enough. i 

So much fuperabundant zeal could have no other defign than 

to damp that fpirit raifed againft Wood, ;. .. Swift. 
SUPERABU/NDANTLY. adv. [from /uperalundant.| More than 
fufficiently. 

Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can adequately fill and 
Juperabundantly fatisfy the delire. Cheyne. 

To SUPERA’DD. V, n.. [ fuperaddo, Latin.} To add over and 
above; sto joinsany thing fo as to make it more. 

The peacock: laid: itvextremely to heart that hehad not the 
nightingale’s voice /uperaddedsto the beauty of plumes. L’£/r. 

The {chools difpute, whether in morals the external action 
Juperadds any thing ‘of good or evil tothe internalelicityact of 
the will; but certainly the enmity of our judgments 1s wrought 
up to an high»pitch before itrages in an open denial. Scuth, 

The ftrength of any living creature, in thofe external mo- 
tions, is fomething diftinét from: and fuperadded unto its natu- 
ral gravity. ; A Wilkins s Math, Mag. 

SUPERADDITION. ‘n. fi [fuper and additicn, ] 
1: The a& of adding to'fomething alfe. bam: 

The fabrick of the eye, its fafe andiufeful Ltuation, and the 
Juperaddition of mufclesy:areva certain. pledge of the :exifter-ce 
Aod Mare. 

2. That whichis added. ; 

Of thefe, much more than of the Nicene fuperadditions, it 

may 
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may be affirmed, ‘that being the explications of a father of the 
church, and not of a’whole univerfaJ council, they were not 
neceffary to be explicitly acknowledged. Melis scotch 
An animal, inthe courfe of hard labour, feems to be nothing 
but veffels : let the'fame animal continue long in reity it will 
‘perhaps double its weight and bulk: this Juperaddition is no- 
thing but fat. A piap nalts Arbuthnot, 
SUPERADVE'NIRENT. adj. [ fuprradveniens, Latin. } 
1. Coming to the increafe or afliftance of -fomething. 
| The foul of man’may have matter of triumph, wher he has 
done bravely by a /aperadventent affiftance of hisGod. More. 
2. Coming unexpectedly. iig 
To SUPERA'NNUATE. "U a| fuper and annu:, Lat.) Toim- 
i pair or difqualify by agetor length of life. 
If fuch depravities be yet alive, deformity necd not defpair, 
nor will the eldeft hopes be’ever /uperannuated. Brown. 
When the facramental'tcft'was put in execution, the juftices 
tof peace through Ireland, that had laid down their commif- 
fions, amounted onlyto a dozen," and thofe of the loweft for- 
tune, and fome of them /uperunnuated. Swift. 
ToSureraNNUATE. v.*. Tolaft beyond theyear. Not in ufe. 
Ye The dying of the*roots of plants that are annual, is by the 
“ever-expence of the fap into {talk ‘and leaves, which being 
‘prevented, they will f.perannnate. ` Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
SUPERANNUATION. n. f: [from f/uperannuate.] The fate of 
` being difqualified by years. 
SUPERB. adj. [ /uperbe, French; fuperbus, Latin.] Grand; 
~ pompous; lofty; auguft; ftately; magnificent. 
SUPERR-LILY. n.f. [methinica, Lati} A flower. 
Superca’rco. n. f. [fuper and cargo.} An'officer in the fhip 
whofe bufinefs is to manage the trade. 
“© T only wear it ina land of Heétors, 
Thieves, /upercargo’s, fharpers. Pope. 
'SUPERCELE'STIAL. adj: [fuper and celeftial] Placed above the 
firmament. 
wd dare not think that any fuperceleftial heaven, or whatfo- 
ever clfe, not himfelf, was increate’and eternal. Raleigh. 
“Many were for fetching down I know not what /upercele/tial 
waters for the purpofe. Woodward's Nat. Hiftory. 
SUPERCI’LIOUS. adj. [from fupercilium, Latin.] Haughty ; 
~ dogmatical ; dictatorial; arbitrary ; defpotick; overbearing. 
+> \"Phofe who are one While courteous, within a {mall time 
after are fo /upercilious, fierce, and exceptious, that they are 
fhort of the true character of friendfhip. South. 
© Several fupercilious criticks will treat an author with the 
Mi greateft contempt, if he fancies ‘the old Romans wore a 
girdle. ' Addifin. 
‘Superci‘tiousry. adv. [from fupercilious.] Haughtily; dog- 
“= matically ; Contemptuoufly. , 
"© He, who was a pun@tual man in point of honour, received 
this addrefs /uperciliou/ly enough, fent it to the king without 
“performing the leaft ceremony. Clarendon. 
Surercr'iousness.. n. f [from fupercilious.] Haughtiriefs ; 
*-contemptuoufnefs. 
-Superconce’ption. 7. f. [fuper and conception] A concep- 
tion made after another conception. 
Thole /uperconerptions, where one child was like the father, 
Mathe other like the adulterer, feemidle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
SUPERCONSEQUENCE. 7. f. (fuper and confequence.] Remote 
™ confequence. ` (s 
Not attaining the deuterofcopy, and fecond intention of the 
E words, they omit their /uperc-n/equences and coherences. Brown. 
Supercre’scence. n. f. [ /uper and cre/co, Lat:} That which 
m grows upon another growing thing. 
~~ Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular figure, ‘like 


ether fupercre/eences, and like’fuch as, living upon the ftock of 


"others, are termed parafitical plants. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

SUPERE MINENCE. ? n. f._[ fuper and emineo, Latin.)) Uncom- 
SSUPER E/MINENC a 4 bale enas of eminence 1 eminence 
~ above others though eminent. 
A Fhe archbifhop of Canterbury, as he is primate over all 

Engiand and metropolitan, has a /upereminency, and even fome 
bnt arve the archbifhop of York. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
OSUPERE’MINENT. adj. { /uper and eminent.}° Eminent in a 
“high degree. 
~ As humility is in fuiters a decent virtue, fo the teftifica- 
© ton ‘thereof by fuch effeftual acknowledgments not only ar- 
= gueth a found apprehenfion of his fupereminent glory and ma- 
Po jetty before whom we ftand, but putteth alforinto his hands a 
to Kind of pledge or bond’ for fecurity againft our unthankful- 
‘nets. À Hosker. 
“To SuPERE’ROGATE. W.W}. [uper and erogatio, Lat.] ` To do 
Snore than duty requires!" "e | 
a l So by an abbey’s fkeleton of late, 
Pep etd an eccho futererogate 
Through imperfection, ‘andthe voice reftore, 

_, Asif fhe had the hi¢cap o’er‘and o'er. Cleaveland, 
A Ariftode aed His GwA inftructions, and hisobfequious fec- 
© “tators have mererani?’ ii obfervance. Gianv. Scepf. 
SSUPERFROGA’TION. n. f. [from /upererogate.] Performance of 

_ mere than duty requires. 
" “28 here’ is uio fuch thing-as works of /upererogationsthat no 
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man cando more thanneeds, and is his duty to.da,| by way cf 
preparation for another world. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

UPERE'ROGATORY adj. [from fupererogate.] Performed bc- 
yond the ftrict demands of duty. . : 

Supererogatory fervices, and too great ibencfts from fubjects 
to kings; are of dangerous confcquenice. Mouel 

SUPERE’XCELLENT. adj. [fuper and excellent.] Excellent be- 
yond common degrees of excellence. l 

We difcern not the abufe: fuffer him-to perfuade us that 
we'are as gods, fomething fo fuperexcelient, that'all muft reve- 
rence and adore. a oy Deal Piety. 

SUPERBXCRESCENCE. n. f..[ fuper and exerifcence.| Something 
fuperfluoufly growing. 

As the efcar feparated between the fcarifications, I rubbed 
the furerexcre/cence of fleth with the vitriol tone. . ieman. 

To SupERFE’TATE. v. 2. [ fuper and fetus, Latin.) To con- 
ceive after conception. 

The female brings forth twice in one month, and fo is faid 
to fuperfetate, which, faith Ariftotle, is becaufe her eggs are 
hatched in her one after another. Grew’s Miaum. 

SUPERFETA TION. n.f. [ fuperfetation, French; from juperfes 
tate.) One conception following another, fo that both are in 
the womb together, but come not to their full time for delivery 
together. Quincy. 

Superfetation muft be by «abundance of fap in the bough 
that putteth it forth. Lacen’s, Natural Hiflory. 

If the /uperfetation be made with confiderable intermiffion, 
the latter moft commonly becomes abortive; for the firft being 
confirmed, engroffeth the aliment from the other. Brown. 

Su’PERFICE. n. f. [ /uperficie, Fr. /uperficies, Latin. ].. Outfide ; 
furface. j 

Then if it rife not to the former height 

Of /uperfice, conclude that foil is light. Dryden. 

SUPERFICIAL. adj. [fuperficiel, Fr. from fuperficies, Latin. ] 

I. Lying on the furface ; not reaching below the furface. 

That, upon the /uperfictal ground, heat and moifture:caufe 
putrefaction, in England is found not true. Bacon. 

From thefe phenomena feveral have concluded fome general 
rupture in the /ugerficial parts of the earth. burnet. 

There is not one infidel living fo ridiculous as to pretend to 
folve the phenomena of fight, or cogitation, by thofe fleeting 
Superficial films of bodies. Bentley. 

2. Shallow; contrived to cover fomething. 

This /uperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praife. Shakef. Henry VI. 

3. Shallow; not profound; fmattering, not learned. 

That knowledge is fo very /uperfictal, and fo ill-grounded, 
that it is impofhble for them to defcribe in what confifts the 
beauty of thofe works. Dryden. 

SUPERFICIALITY. n: f- [from fuperficial.]; The quality of 
being, fuperficial. 

By thefe falts the colours of bodies receive degrees -of 
luftre or obfcurity, /uperfictality or profundity. Brown. ' 

SUPERFICIALLY. adv. [from juperficial ] 

1. On the furface ; not below the furface. 

2. Without penetration; without clofe heed. 

Perfpective hath been with fome diligence inquired; but 
the mature of founds in general hath been /uperficia'ly ob- 
ferved. Lacon’s lvatural Hifiory. 

His eye fo fuperficially furveys 

Thefe things, as not to mind from whence they grow, 

Deep under ground. Milton's t aradsfe Loft. 

3. Without going deep; without fearching to the bottom of 
things. 

You have faid well ; 

But on the caufe and queftion now in hand, | 

Have gloz‘d but /uperficially.’ Shake/p. Trotlss and Creffida. 

I have laid down fuper ficially my prefent thoughts. Dryden. 

SUPERFI'CIALNESs. x. f. [from fuperficial. ] 

1. Shallownefs; pofition on the furface. 

2. Slight knowledge; falfe appearance; fhow without fubftance. 

SUPERFICIES. n. f. [Latin.] .Outfde; furface; fupertice. 

He on her fuperficies ftretch’d his line. “Sandys: 

‘A convex mirrour makes objects in the middle to come out 
from the /uperficies: the painter muft, in refpect of the light and 
fhadows of his figures, give them more relievo. Dryden, 

SUPERFI'NE. adj. [fuper and fine:] Eminently fine. 

Some, by this journey of Jafon, underftand the myftery- of 
the philofopher’s ftone: to which alfo other /uperfine chy mitts 
draw the twelve labours of Hercules. LEfrange. 

If you obferve your cyder, by interpofing it between a 
candle and your.eye, to be very tranfparent, it may be called 
Superfine. Alornimer’s Ausbanary. 

SUPERFLU'ITANCE, n. f. [per and fiuito, Latin.]} Whe act 
of floating above. - 

Sperma ceti, which isa fuperfixitance on the fea; is not the 
fperm of a whale. Brown's Vulgar Brrours. 

SUPERFILUATANT. adj. [ fuperfluitans, Lat.) Floating above. 

A chalky earth, beaten and {teeped in water, affordeth a 
cream or fatnefs on the top, and a grofs fubfidence at the bot- 
tom: out of the'cream, or Sfuperfluitance, the fineft.difhes are 
made} outvof the refiderce, the coarier. Brown. 

SUPERFLU ITY, 
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SuperFLuIty. n. ff. [ fuperfluite, Fr. from fuperfluous. ] More 
than enough; plenty beyond ule or neceflity. 

Having this way eafcd the church, as they thought, of /u- 
perfluity, they went on till they, had -plucked, up even thofe 
things which alfo had taken a great deal deeper root. Hocker. 

i> They are as fick that furfeit with too much,«as;they that 

^ flarve with nothing ; therefore it is no mean happinefs to be 
feated in'the mean: Juperfiuity comes fooner, by white hairs, 
but competency lives longer.. Shake/peare. 

A quiet mediocrity is {till to,be preferred before a troubled 


| uper fluity. Suckling. 
Ait ie the fun, let bounty fpread her ray, 
And fhine that /upcrfiuity. away. Pope. 


“SUPE’'RFLUOUS. adj. [fuper and fluo, Lat. fuperfluy Fro]. Exu- 
berant; more than enough; unneceflary; oftenfive by being 
morc than fufficient. 

I think it /uperfiuous to ufe any words of a fubject fo praifed 
in itfelf as it needs no praifes. Sidney. 
When a thing ceafeth to be available unto the end which 
gave it being, the continuance of it muft then appear fuper fu- 
ous. joker, 
Our /iperfluous lacqueys and our peafants, 
Who in unneceflary action {warm 
About our fquares of battle. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
A proper title of a peace, and purchas’d 
At a /uperfluous rate. Shakefpeare. 
As touching the miniftring to the faints, it is /uperfiuons to 
write. 2, Cor, ix. i. 
Horace will our /uperfluous branches prune, 


Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tune. Rofcommon. 
If ye know, 

Why afk ye, and fuperfluous begin 

Your meffage, like to end as much in vain? Milton. 


SuPE’RFLUOUSNESS. 1. fa [from fuperfiuous.] The ftate of be- 
ing fuperfluous, 
‘Su’PERFLUX. n. fa [fuper and fluxus, Latin.] That which is 
more than is wanted. 
Take phyfick, pomp ; 
Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’ft fhake the /uperflux to them. _ Shake/peare. 
SuPERHU’MAN, adj, [ /uper and humanus, Latin.]. Above the 
nature or power of man. 
SUPERIMPREGNA‘TION. n.f. [/uper and impregnation.] Su- 
perconception ; fuperfetation. 
SUPERINCU/MBENT. n. f. [ fuper and incumbens, Latin.] Ly- 
ing on the top of fomething elfe. 

It is fometimes fo extremely violent, that it forces the fu- 
perincumbent ftrata; breaks them al] throughout, and thereby 
perfectly undermines and ruins their foundations. 

op Woidward. 
ToSuperinpu'ce. v.a. [fuper and induco, Latin.J 
x. To bring in as an addition to fomething elfe. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiftence.of things, 
but fomething extraneous and /uperinduced. Locke. 

In children, favages, and ill-natured peop'e, learning not ha- 
ving caft their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by /uper- 
inducing foreign doctrines, confounded thofe fair characters na- 
ture had written, their innate notions might lie open... Locke. 

2. To bring on as a thing not originally belonging to that on 
which it is brought, 

To /fuperinduce any virtue upon a perfon, take the living 
creature in which that virtuc is moft eminent. Bacon. 

Cuftom and corruption /uperinduce upon us a kind of necef- 
fity of going on as we began. L’Eftrange. 

Father is a notion /uperinduced to the fubftance or man, and 
refers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby he con- 
tributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man 
be what it will. Locke. 

Long cuftom of finning /uperinduces upon the foul new and 
abfurd defires, like the diftemper of the foul, fecding only up- 
on filth and corruption. South's Sermons. 

SUPERINDUCTION, 1. /. [from fuper and induce,}_ The act of 
fuperinducing, 

A good inclination is but the firft rude draught of virtue ; 
the fuperindu@ion of ill habits quickly deface it. South. 

SuPERINJECTION. n.f. [fuper and injeétiog.] An injeCion 
fucceeding upon another. Didi. 

SuPERINSTITU’TION. 7. fe [ fuper and infiitution.} , [In law.] 
One inftitution upon another ; as if A be inftituted and ad- 
mitted to a benefice upon a title, and B be inftituted and ad- 
mitted by the prefentation of another. Bailey. 

To SUPERINTE'ND. v.a. [fuper and intend.]_ To overfee ; 
to overlook ; to take care of others with authority, 

The king will appoint a council who may juperintend 
the works of this nature, and regulate what concerns. the co- 
lonies. Bacons Advice to Villiers. 

This argues defign, and a fuperintending wifdom,. power 
and providence in this fpecial bufinefs of food. Derham, 

Angels, good or bad, muft be furnifhed with prodigious 
‘knowledge, to overfee Perfia and Grecia of old; -orif any 
fuch fuperinterd the affairs of Great Britain now. Watts. 
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SUPERINTE’NDENCEw pr f. [from fupervanid intend.]i Supe- 
SUPERINTE/NDENCY. § riour care; the act of overfeeing with 
authority. Ig Ans hs: Aprn 

Such an univerfal Juperintendency has the eye and hand. of 
providence over all, even the moft minute and inconfiderable 
things. bik i “Souths Sermons. 

The divine providence, which hath a vifible refpeét.to the 
being of every’ man, is yet more obfervable in its /uperinten- 
dency over focieties. l i » Grew. 

An admirable indication of’ the divine /uperintendence and 
management. omy ~Derham. 

SUPERINTENDENT: 1%. fè [fuperintendant, Fr. from [uperintera.} 
One who: overlooks others authoritatively. ath 

Next to Brama; one Deuendrevis the /uperintendent deity, 
who hath many more under him. '- Stiliing fier. 

The world pays a natural veneration to men of virtue, and 
rejoice to fee themfelves condu€ted by thofe who act under 
the care of a fupreme being, and who think themfelves- ac- 
countable to the great’ Judge and Superintend.nt of human: af- 
fairs. Addifix. 

SUPERIORITY. m, f. [from /uperiour.] Pre-eminence; the qua- 
lity of being greater or higher than another in any refpect. 

Bellarmine makes the formal aét of adoration to be fub- 
jection to a fuperiour; but he makes the mere appreheniion 
of excellency to include the formal reafon of it ; whereas mefe 
excellency without /uperiority doth not require any fubjection 
but only eftimation. Stillingflett. 

The perfon who advifes, does in that particular exercife 
a fupertority over us, thinking us defective in our conduct or 
underftanding. Addifon’s Spectator. 

SUPERIOUR. adj. [ fuperieur, Fr. fuperior, Latin. } 
1. Higher; greater in-dignity or excellence; preferable or pre- 
ferred to another. 

In commending another you do yourfelf right; for he that 
you commend is-either /uperiour to you in that you commend, 
or inferiour; if he be inferiour, if he be to be commended, 
you much more: if he be /ugeriour, if he be not to.be com- 
mended, you much lefs glorious. Bacon, 

Although /uperior to the people, yet not /uperior to their 
owm voluntary engagements once paffed from them. Tayler. 

Heaven takes part with the opprefled, and tyrants are upon 
their behaviour to a /uperior power. L’Eftrange. 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happinefs, are 
more fteadily determined in their choice of good than we, and 
yet they are not lefs happy or lefs free than we are. Locke. 

He laughs at men of far /uperiour underftandings to his, 
for not being as well drefled as himfelf. Swift. 

2. Upper; higher locally. J 

By the refraction of the fecond prifm, the breadth of the 
image was not encreafed; but its /uperiour part, which in the 
firft prifm fuffered the greater refraction, and appeared violet 
and blue, did again in the fecond: prifm fuffer a greater refra- 
ction than its inferiour:part which appeared red and yellow. 

Newton's Opticks. 
3. Free from emotion or concern; unconquered, 
From amiuft them forth he pafs’d, T 
Long way.through hoftile fcorn ; which he fuftain’d 


Superior, nor.of violence fear’d ought. Muiiton. 
Here pafon firft | felt, 

Commotion ftrange! in all enjoyments elfe 

Superior and unmov’d. Milton. 


There is not in earth a fpectacle more worthy than a great 

man /uperiour to his fufferings. Addifon’s Spe€tatzr. 

pat es n.f, One more excellent or dignified than an- 
other. 

Thofe under the great officers of ftate, have more frequent 
opportunities for the exercife of benevolence than. their. /upe- 
ricurs. Addifin’s Spectator. 

SuPERLA‘TION. n. f. -[ fuperiatio, Latin.] Exaltation of any 
thing beyond truth.or propriety. z 

There are words that as much raife a ftyle as others can 
deprefs it; /«perlation and overmuchnefs amplifies : it may 
be above faith, but not above a mean. Ben. Febnjore 

SUPE'RLATIVE. adj. [fuperlatif, Fr. fuperlativus, Latin.] 
1. Implying or expreffing the higheft degree. 

Itis an ufual way to give the /uperlative unto things of cmi- 
nence ; and when a thing is very great, prefently to define it 
to be the greateft of all. ~~ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and think- 
ing ; they are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning 
every thing in the fuperlative. Tratts. 

2. Rifing to the highelt degrce. 
The high court of parliament in England is /uperlative. 
- H Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Martyrdoms I reckon amongft miracles; becaufe they feem 
to exceed the dirength of human nature 5° and I may dv the like 
of /uperlative and admirable holinefs. ‘Bacon. 
The generality of its reception is with many the perfuading 
argument of its /uperlative defert; and common judges mea- 
{ure.excclicncy by numbers. Glanvilie. 
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Ingratitude and compaffion never cohabit in the fame breaft ; 
“which fhews the /uperdative malignity of this vice, and the 
bafenefs of the mind in which it dwells. South's Sermons. 
SuPE’RLATIVELY. adv: [from/uperiative } 
1. In a manner of f{peech expreffing the higheft degree. 
I thall not {peak fuperlatively of them; but that } may truly 
fay, they are fecond to nonein the Chriftian world, Bacon. 
2.1 n the higheft degree. 
Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; but /uper/atively 
and monftroufly fo in his old age. South's Sermons, 
The Supreme Being is a fpirit moft excellently glorious, /u- 
perlatively powerful, wifeand good, Creator of all things. Bent. 
Supe’RLATIVENESS. 7. f. [from /uperiative.] The ftate of be- 
ing in the higheft degree. 
“SUPERLU'NAR adj. [ fuper and /una.] Not fublunary ; placed 
above the moon; not of this world. 
- The mind, in metaphyficks, ata lofs, 
May wander in a wildernefs of mofs; 
The head that turns at /uperlunar things, : 
~ Pois’d with a tail, may fteer on Wilkins’ wings. Dunciad. 
SUPERNAL. adj. [ fupernus, Latin.] 
1. Having an higher pofition ; locally above us. 
~~ By heaven and earth was meant the folid matter and fub- 
flance, as well of all the heavens and orbs /upernal, as of the 
l „globe of the earth and waters which covered it Raleigh. 
2. Relating to things above ; placed above ; caleftial ; heaven- 


Jio That /upernal Judge that ftirs good thoughts 
~~ In any breaft of {trong authority, 
To look into the bolts and ftains of right, 
He with frequent intercourfe 
Thither will fend his winged meffengers, 


Shakefpeare. 


On errands of /upernal grace. Milton. 
__ Both glorying to have ’fcap’d the Stygian flood, 

As gods, and by their own recover’d ftrength, 

Not by the fuff'rance of /upernal pow’r. Milton. 


SUPERNA’'TANT. aaj. [ fupernatans, Latin.] Swimming 
above. 

Whilft the fubftance continued fluid, I could fhake it with 
~ the /upernatant menftruum, without making between them any 
~ true union. Boyle. 
SUPERNATA'TION. n. f. [from fupernato, Latin.] The act of 
` fwimming on the top of any thing. 

“Touching, the /upernatation of bodies, take of aquafortis 
two ounces, of quickfilver two drams, the diffolution will not 
< bear a flint as big asa nutmeg. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
Bodies are differenced by /upernatation, as floating on wa- 
ter; for chryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its own 
bulk a greater ponderofity than the fpace of any water it doth 
“occupy; and will therefore only fwim in molten metal and 
quickfilver. ‘ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
SUPERNA'TURAL. adj. [/uper and natural.] Being above the 
powers of nature. 

There refteth either no way unto falvation, or if any, then 

furely a way which is /upernatural, a way which could never 

» have entered into the heart of a man, as much as once to 
conceive or imagine, if God himfelf had not revealed it ex- 
traordinarily ; for which caufe we term it the myftery or fe- 
cret way of falvation. Hooker. 
When /upernatural duties are neceflarily exacted, natural 
“are not rejected as needlefs. Hooker. 
‘The underftanding is fecured by the perfection of its own 


é 


“nature, or by /upernatural affiftance. Tillotfon. 
-What mifts of providence are thefe, 
__ Through which we cannot fee? 
So faints by /upernatural power fet free 
"Are left at laft in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 
SUPERNA’TURALLY. adv. [from /upernatural.] In a manner 


above the courfe or power of nature. 

The Son of God came to do every thing in miracle, to love 
fupernaturally, and to pardon infinitely, and even to lay down 
the Sovereign while he afflumed the Saviour. South's Sermons. 

SUPERNU’MERARY. adj. [ /upernumeraire, Fr fuper and numerus, 
~ Lat.J Being above a ftated, a neceffary, an ufual, or a round 
~ number. ` 
Well if thrown out, as fupernumerary 
~ “To my juft number found ! Milton's Paradife Loft. 
~~ In fixty three years there may be loft eighteen days, omit- 
ting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed 
"for this quadrant or fix hours /upernumerary. Brown. 
+ ~~ The odd or /upernumerary fix hours are not accounted in 
the three years after the leap-year. Holder. 

The produce of this tax is adequate to the fervices for which 
it is defigned, and the additional tax is proportioned to the /u- 
_ pernumerary expence this year. Add:fon’s Freeholder. 
™ Antiochus Eupator began to augment his fleet; ‘but the Ro- 

man fenate ordered his /upernumerary: veffels to be burnt. 
K F Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Sa A fupernumerary canon is one who does not receive any of 
the profits or emoluments of the church, but only lives and 
` ferves there on a future expectation of fome prebend. Mylife. 
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Su’PERPLANT. %. f. [ fuper and plant.) A plant growing up 
on another plant. 

No /uperplant is a formed plant but mifletoe. Bacon. 
To SUPERPONDERATE. v.a. [fuper and pondero, Latin.) To 

weigh over and above. ; Dia. 
SUPERPROPO'RTION. n. f. [ /uper and proportio, Latin.} Over- 
plus of proportion. 

No defect of velocity, which requires as great a /uperpropor- 
tion in the caufe, can be overcome in an intant. Digby. 

SUPERPURGA'TION. n. f. [/upe:purgation, Fr. fuper and purga- 
tion.| More purgation than enough. i 

There happening a /uperpurgation, he declined the repeating 

of that purge. Wifeman's Surgery. 
SUPERREFLE'xION. n. f. [fuper and reflexion.] Reflexion of , 
an image reflected. 

Place one glafs before and another behinds you hall fee 
the glafs behind with the image within the glafs before, and 
again the glafs before in that, and divers fuch /uperreflexions, 
till the fpecies fpeciei at laft die. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory. 

SUPERSA‘LIENCY, n. f. [fuper and falio, Latin; this were 
better written fuperfi'tency. ] The aét of leaping upon any thing. 

Their coition is by /uperfaliency, like that of horfes. 

Brown. 
To Superscri’se. wv. a. [ / per and feribo, Latin.] To in- 
fcribe upon the top or outfide. 

Fabretti and others believe, that by the two fortunes were 
only meant in general the goddefs who fent profperity or at- 
fli€tions, and produce in their behalf an ancient monument, 
Superferibed. Addifon. 

SUPERSCRIPTION. ^. f. [ /uper and /criptio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of fuperfcribing. 

2. That which is written on the top or outfide. 
Doth this churlith /uperferiotion 

Portend fome alteration in good will. Shake/peare’s H. V1. 

Read me the /uperfeription of thefe letters; I know not 
which is which. Shake/peare’s Timon of Athens. 

Let me love her my fill 

No fuperfcriptions of fame, 

Of honour or good name, 

No thought but to improve 

The gentle and quick approaches of my love. 

I learn of my experience, not by talk, 

How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 

Bear in their /uper/cription; in profperous days 

They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. Mikon: 

It is enough her ftone 

May honour’d be with /uper/cription 

Of the fole lady, who had pow’r to move 

The: great Northumberland. Waller. 
To SUPERSEDE. v.a. [fuper and fedeo, Latin.) To make 

void or inefficacious by fuperiour power ; to fet afide. 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind; and therefore in 
its prefent workings not controlable by reafon; for as much 
as the proper effeét of it is, for the time, to Juperfede the work- 
ings of reafon. South's Sermons. ` 

Ín this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is fuppofed 
that can /uperfede the known laws of natural motion. 

Bentley. 

SUPERSE’DEAS. [In law.] Is a writ which lieth in divers 
and fundry cafes; in all which it fignifies a command or requeft 
to ftay or forbear the doing of that which in appearance of law 
were to be done, were it not for the caufe whereupon the writ 
is granted: for example, a man regularly is to have furety of 
peace againft him of whom he will fwear that he is afraid; and 
the juftice required hereunto cannot deny him: yet if the 
party be formerly bound to the peace, in chancery or elfe- 
where, this writ lieth to ftay the juftice from doing that, 
which otherwife he might not deny. Cowel. 

The far diftance of this county from the court, hath here- 
tofore afforded it a /uper/edeas from takers and purveyours. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
SUPERSE’RVICEABLE. adj. [ fuper and ferviceable.| Over offi- 
cious; more than is neceflary or required. 

A glafs- gazing, fuperfer viceable finical rogue.  Shakefpeare. 
SUPERSTITION. n. f. [Juperflition, Fr. Juperfiitio, Latin.) 
I. Unneceffary fear or {cruples in religion ; obfervance of unne- 

ceflary and uncommanded rites or praCtices ; religion without 
morality. 


Suckling. 


They the truth 


With Juperflitions and traditions taint. Mitton. 
A rev’rent fear, fuch /uper/lition reigns 
Among the rude, ev’n then poffe(s’d the fwains. Dryden. 


2. Falfe'religion; reverence of beings not proper. objeéts of re- 
verence; falfe worthip. 
_They had certain queftions againft him of their own Juper- 
Jiition, - ABS AKN 19. 
3 Over-nicety ; exactnefs too fcrupulous, 
UPERSTI'TIOUs, adj. [ Juperftitienx, Fr. Super fitiofus, Latin. ] 
Addiéted to fuperftition ; full of idle fancies or fcruples >with 
regard to religion. 
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At the kindling of.the fire, and lighting of candles, they 
fay certain prayers, and ufe fome other /uper/fitious rites, which 
_fhew that they honour the fire and the light. Spenjer. 
mee Have I 
„à Been out of fondnefs /uper/titiaus to him? 
And am I thus rewarded ? Shake/peare’s Henry VIH. 
_ Nature’s own work it feem’d, nature taught art, 
And to afuper/litiws eye the haunt 


Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Milton. 
s H- A venerable wood, 

Where rites divine were paid, whofe holy hair 

Was kept and cut with Juperftitious care. Dryden. 


2. Over accurate; fcrupulous beyond need. 
SUPERSTITIOUSLY. adv. [from /uper/fitious. ) In a fupertfti- 
tious manner. 

There reigned in this ifland a king, whofe memory of all 

Others we moft adore ; not fuperfliticufly, but as a divine in- 
ftrument. Bacon. 
Neither of thefe methods fhould be too fcrupuloufly, and 
fuperflitioufly purfucd. Watts s Logick. 

“To SuPERSTRAUN. v.a. [fuper and firain.] To {train be- 
` yond the juft ftretch. 

In the ftraining of a ftring, the further it is {trained, the 
lefs /uperffraining goeth to a note. Bacon. 

To SUIRSTRU'CT. v.a [fuperftruo, fuperfiructus, Latin. } 
To build upon any thing. 

Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived, one figni- 
fying that whereon our eternal blifs is immediately /uper/?ruc?- 
ed, the other whereon our obedience to the faith of Chrift is 
founded. Hammoud. 

If his habit of fin have not corrupted his principles, the vi- 
tious Chriftian may think it reafonable to reform, and the 
preacher may hope to /uperfiruc? good life upon fuch a foun- 
dation. Hammend’s Fundamentals. 

This is the only proper bafis on which to fuperfirud? firft 
innocency and then virtue. Decay of piety. 

SuperstRU’CTION. n.f. [from fuperfirud.] An edifice raifed 
on any thing. 

I want not to inyprove the honour of the living by impair- 
ing that of the dead; and my own profeffion hath taught me 
not to erect new /uper/iruétions upon an old ruin. = Denham. 

SupersTRU‘CTIVE. adj. [from fuper/trud?.] Built upon fome- 
thing elfe. 

He that is fo fure of his particular election, as to refolve 
he can never fall, muft neceflarily refolve, that what were 
drunkennefs in another, is not fo in him, and nothing but 
the removing his fundamental error can refcue him from the 
fuperfirudlive, be it never fo grofs. Hammond. 

SUPERSTRU’CTURE. n. f. [fuper and firudlure.] That which 
is raifed or built upon fomething elfe. 

He who builds upon the prefent, builds upon the narrow 
compafs of a point; and where the foundation is fo narrow, 
the fuper firučtur e cannot be high and {trong too. South s Sermons. 

Purgatory was not known in the primitive church, and is 
a /uperftruéiure upon the Chriftian religion. Tillotjon. 

Youhave added to your natural endowments the fuper/iruc- 
turcs of {tudy. Dryden. 

SuPERSUBSTA'NTIAL. adj. [fuper and fubftantial.] More than 
fubftantial. 

SUPERVACA’NEOUS. adj. [fupervacaneus, Lat.]  Superfu- 
ous; needlefs; unneceflary ; ferving to no purpofe. Dif. 

SUPERVACA'NEOUSLY. adv. [from the adjective.] Needlefsly. 

SUPERVACA‘NEOUSNESS. n.f. [from the adjeĉtive.]. Need- 

 Teftnefs. Bailey. 

“To SUPERVE/NE. w. n. [fupervenio, Lat.] To come as an 
extraneous addition. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never /upervene to matter, un- 
lefs impreffed by a divine power. Bentley's Sermons. 

SURE RYEN IEN Teg! [ Jupervenicns, Latin.) Added; addi- 
tional. 

If it were unjuft to, murder John, the /upervenient oath did 
not extenuate the fact, or oblige the jurer unto it. © Brown. 

That branch of belief was in him /uperventent to Chriftian 

practice, and not all Chriftian practice built on that. Ham. 
Superve/NTION. 7. f. [from fupervene.] The aét of fuperve- 


ning. 
lo SUPERVISE. v.a. [fuper and vifus, Latin.] To over- 
look ; to overfee; to intend. 

M. Bayle {peaks of the vexation of the /upervifing of the 
prefs, in terms fo feeling that they move compaffion. Congreve. 

SUPERVISOR. m. fr [from /upervi/e.] An overfeer ; an infpec- 
tor; a fuperintendant. 

A fupervifar may fignify an overfeer of the poor, an infpec- 
tor of the cuftoms, a furveyor of the high ways, a fupervi- 
Jar of the excife. Wiis’ Logick. 

How fatisfy’d, my lord! 

Would you be fupervifar, grofsly gape on? — Shake/peare. 

I am informed of the author and /upervifors of this pam- 
phlet, l . Dryden. 

To SUPERVIVE. v.n, [ fuper and viva Lat.}] To overlive; 
to outlive. 
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Upon what principle.can the foul be imagined to be natu- 
rally mortal, or what revolutions in nature will it not be able 
to refift and /upervive. . J Glarte. 
SUPINA TION. 7. /. [ fupination, Fr from Sfupinds Lating A “i he 

a& of lying with the face upward. Ty 
SUPINE. auj. [ fupinus, Latins) i 
r. Lying with the face upward. fiti , 

Upon thefe divers pofitions in many wherein the {pine can 
only be at. right lines with the thign,) arife,those remarkable 
poltures, prone, /upine, and erect. Brown's Vulgar Lrrours. 

At him he lanc’d his fpear, and{pierc’d his brealt; "oa. 12 

Ou the hard earth the Lycian knock'd hisihcad, se.) . 

And lay fup ne; and forth the {oiit fled. Dryden. 

What advantage hath a man by this erection. above other 
animals, the faces»of moft ofthem being more Supine than 
Ours. Ray on tue Gréatisite 

2. Leaning backwards with expofure-to the fun. 
If the vine, 7 
On rifing ground:be plac’d-or hills /upine, i 
Extend tny loofe battalions. _ Dryden. 
3. Negligent; carelefs; indolent; droufy; thoughtlefs; inat- 
tentive. r 
Thefe men fuffer by thcir abfence, filence, negligence, pr 


Jupine credulity. King Charles. 
Supine amid our flowing, ftore + stad Ta 
We fept fecurely. Dryden, 
Supine in Sylvia’s fzowy arms he lies, T 
Tatler. 


And all the bufy cares of life defies. ` 
He became pufillanimous and fupine, and openly expofed to 
any temptation. Iv oodward. 
Su’PinE. n.f. [ fupin, French; fupinum, Latin. ] In Grammar 
a term fignifying a particular kind of verbal noun. } 
Surne LY. adv. [from /upine.} 
1. With the face upward. 
2. Drowfily ; thoughtlefsly ; indolently. 


Who on the beds of fin /upinely lie, er 
Sandys. 


They inthe fummer of their age fhall die. 
The old imprifon’d king, 
Whofe lenity firft pleas’d the gaping crowd; 
But when long try’d, and found /upinely good, Ps te 
Like /Efop’s log, they leapt upon his back. |, Dryden. 


He panting on thy breaft /upinely lies, 
While with thy heav’nly form he, feeds, his familh’d eyes. 
Dryden's Lucretius. 


Beneath a verdant laurel’s fhade, 


Horace, immortal bard, /upinely laid. pnd rior. 
Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyfelf? and rather chufe 
To lie /upinely, hoping heaven will blefs- ak bial 
Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn'd . Philips. 
Supi/neness. n. fa [from fupine.] a 


1. Pofture with the face upward. 
2. Drowfinefs; careleffnefs; indolence. 

When this door is open to Jet diffenters. in, confidering 
their induftry and our /upinene/s, they may in.a.very few years 
grow to a majority in the houfe of commons, Swift. 

Supi'nrry. n. f. [from fupine.] 
1. Pofture of lying with the face upwards. 
2. Careleffnefs ; indolence; thoughtleffnels. 

The fourth caufe of errouris a /upinity or neglect of enquiry, 
even in matters wherein we doubt, rather, believing than go- 
ing to fce. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

SUPPEDA NEOUS. adj. [ub and pes, Latin.] Placed under the 
feet. 

He had flender legs, but encreafed by riding after meals ; 
that is, the humour defcended upon their pendulofity, they 
having no fupport or /uppedaneous ftability. _ Brown. 

SU’PPER. `n. f: [foupers French. See Sup.].. The laft meal 
of the day; the evening repaft. 


To-night we hold a folemn /upper. Shake/peare. 
I'll to my book :, 
For yet, ere /upper-time, muft 1 perform 
Much bufinefs. Shake/peare’s Tempe/?. 
Th’ hour of fupper comes unearn’d. Milton. 


Su’PPERLESS. adj. [from fupper.] Wanting {upper 5 falting 
at night. he 
Suppofe a man’s going /upperle/s to bed, fhould introduce 


him to the table of {fome great prince... Spetiator. 
She ey’d the bard, where Jupperle/s he fat, 
And pin’d. Pope: 


To SUPPLA/NT. v.a. [ fupplanter, French; jul and pianta, 
Latin.) 
1. To trip up the heels. an 
His legs entwining 


I] /upplunted down he fell; . 
Each other, till /upple > Milton. 


A monstrous ferpent onvhis belly prone. 
The thronging populace with hafty. ftrides 
Obftruét the eafy way; the rocking town a 
Sufplants their footteps; to. and fro they..rech. Philips. 
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2. To difplace by firatagem; to turn out. | 
It is Philoclea his heart is fet upon 3 it is my daughter I 


have borne to /upflant me. i Sidney. 
© Upona juk furvey, take Titus’ part, 
And fo fupplant us for ingratitude. Shake/peare. 


3. Todifplace; to overpower; to force away, 
If it be fond, call it a woman’s fear ; 
Which fear, if better reafons can fupplunt, 
© -Yewill fubfcribes and fay, I wrong'd the duke. Shake/peare. 
SUPPLANTER. n.f. [from /upplant, ) Onc that fupplants; one 
that difplaces. ne Ons 
SUPPLE. adi. [ fouble,\French’] 
t. Pliant; flexible. - “ 
The joints are more /ufple to all feats of activity in 
than afterwards!) "TITE mem c or 
Will ye fubmit your necks, and chufe to bend 
“The /uppie knee? Miltons Parad. Loft. 
And fometimes went, and fometimes ran 
With /upple joints, as lively vigour led. Milton. 
No women are apter to fpin linen well than the Iri, who 
~ labouring littiein any kind with their hands, have their fingers 
“more /upple and foft than other women of the poorer condi- 
tion in England. Temple. 
"2." Yielding; foft; not obftinate. 
DEE g . When we've ftuff’d 
` Thefe pipes ard thefe conveyances of blood 
“With wine and feeding, we have /uppler fouls 
Than in our prieftlike fafts. ° 
~~ Ev’n fofter than thy own, ‘of fuppler kind, 
©) More exquifite of tafte, and more than man refin’d. Dryden. 
~ "Tf punifhment reaches not the mind, and makes not the 
“Swill /upple, it hardens the offender. Locke. 
3. Flattering ; fawning; bending. l 
There is fomething fo /upple and infinuating inthis ab- 
furd unnatural doctrine, as makes it extremely agrecable to a 
prince’s ear. Addifon. 
4. That which makes fupple. 
“Each part depriv’d of /upple government, 
Shall tiff, and {tark, and cold appear, like death. Shate/p. 
ToSuppre. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To make pliant; to make foft ; to make flexible. 
H Peultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, and fup- 
pled the parts, thereby making the paflages wider. Temple. 
To fupple acarcafs, drench it in water. Arbuthnot. 
*2.°To make compliant. 
Knaves having by their own importunate fuit, 
~ © Convine’d or fuppfd them, they cannot chule, 
But they muit blab. Shake/peare’s Othello 
A mother perfifting till fhe had bent her daughter’s mind, 
- and fuppled her will, the only end of correétion, fhe eftablifh- 
~ 9 ed her authority thoroughly ever after. Locke on Education, 
To Suprce. v. n. To grow foft; to grow pliant. 
SS = The ftones 
~~ Did firft the rigour of their kind expel, 
» And fuppled’ into foftnefs as they fell. Dryden. 
" SUPPLEMENT “ni f.'[ fupplement, Fr. fupplementum, Latin. ] 
~ Addition to any thing by which its defects are fupplied. 
Unto the word of God, being “in refpet of that end for 
which God ordained it, perfect, exact, and abfolute in itfelf, 
-~ wedo not add reafon ‘as a /upplement of any maim or defect 
‘therein, but as a neceffary inftrument, without which we 
~~ could not reap by the fcriptures perfection that fruit and bene- 
~~ fit which it yieldeth. Hooker. 
7) His blood will/atone for ourimperfection, his righteoufnefs 
= be imputed in /upplement to what is lacking in ours. 
“SUPPLeME’NTAL. 
l SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Mor wanting. 
PA Supplemental a&t3 of {tate were made to fupply defects of 
__. laws; and fo tonnage and poundage were collected. Clarendon. 
“Divinity would not then pafs the yard and loom, nor preach- 
ing be taken in as an eafier /upplementary trade, by thofe that 


youth 


Bacon. 


Shakefpeare. 


tzein 


Rogers. 
L adj. [from fupplement.] Additional; fuch 
) as may fupply the place of what is loft 


difliked the pains of their own. Decay of Piety. 
©) ) Provide his brood next Smithfield fair, 
~~ With /upplemental hobby horfes ; 
~~» “And happy be’their infant courfes. Prior. 


Su’PPLENESS. 1. f. [ foupleffe, Fr. from /upple.] 

i, Pliantnefs ; flexibility ; readinefs to take any form. 
9 The fruit is of a’ pleafant tafte, caufed by the /zpplenefs and 
<~ gentlenefs of ‘the juice, ‘being that which maketh the boughs 

“~*~ alfo fo flexible. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

"3. Readinefs'of compliance’; facility. 

Study gives ftrength to the mind, converfation grace; the 
firft apt to give ftiffnefs, the other fupplenefs. Temple. 
A compliance and /upplene/sof their wills, being by a fteady 
hand introduced by’ parents, will feem natural to them, pre- 
~ venting all océafions of firugglings: eke. 
Sc'rrLETÒR Y. nef, [feppletorium, Latin.) That which is to 
sat. ie fill up deficrencics:: ‘> 75 i y: : 
‘That’ /vppletory Ofan implicit: beliefsis by Romanifts con- 
= — Ceived fuficient for thofe not capable of an explicit. Hamm, 


ost 3P 


Su’ppntanr. adj. [ /uppliant, Fr.] 
precatory; fubmiffive. i . = Gaa iia 
To thofe legions your levy : 
Muft be fuppliant. i og, Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
To bow and fue for grace with /uppliant knee. Milton. 
The rich grow /uppliawt, and the poor grow proud ; 
Thofe offer mighty gain, and thefe afk more. Dryden. 
Conftant to his firft decree, " 
To bow the haughty neck, and raile the /uppliant knee. 
Prior. 
SU'PPLIANT. n. f. [from the adjective.] An humble petitioner ; 
one who begs fubmiffively. 
A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 
Vanquith’d thereto by the fair grace and {peech 
Of the poor /uppliant. Shake/peare. 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d ; 
Scandal'd the fuppliants for the people, call'd them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
Hourly fuitors come: 
The eaft with incenfe and the weft with gold, 
Will ftand like /uppliants to receive her doom. Drjden. 
Spare this life, and hear thy /uppliant’s prayer. Dryden. 
Su’ppiicanr. n. f. [fiom /upplicate.] One that entreats or 
implores with great fubmittion ; an humble petitioner. 
The prince and people of Nineveh ailembling themfelves as 
a main army of /upplicants, God did snot withftand them. 
Hooker. 
The wife /upplicant, though he prayed for the condition he 
thought moft defirable, yet left the event to God. Rogers. 
Abraham, inftead of indulging the /upplicant in his defire 
of new evidence, refers him to what his brethren had. Atterbury. 
To SU’PPLICATE. v. n. [/upplier, Fr. /upplico, Lat. from fup- 
plex.] To implore; to entreat; to petition fubmiffively and 
humbly. 
Many things a man cannot with any comelinefs fay or do, 
a man cannot brook to /upplicate or beg, 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come, 
In fupplicating crowds to learn their doom. Addifon. 


SuPPLica’TIon. ^. f. [ fupplication, Fr. from fupplicate.] 
1. Petition humbly delivered ; entreaty. 


My lord proteétor will come this way by and by, and then 
we may deliver Our abaa in the quill, Shake/peare. 
y mother bows, 
As if Olympus to a mole-hill fhould 
In fupplication nod. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
2. Petitionary worfhip ; the adoration of a fuppliant or petitioner. 
Praying with all prayer and /upplication, with all perfeve- 
rance and /upplication for all faints. Eph, vi. 18. 
Bend thine ear 
To /fupplication; hear his fighs though mute. Milton. 
Thefe prove the common practice of the worfhip of ima- 
ges in the Roman church, as to the rites of /upplication and 
adoration, to be as extravagant as among the heathens. Stilling. 
We fhould teftify our dependence upon God, and our con- 
fidence of his goodnefs by conftant prayers and JSupplications 
for mercy. Tillotfon. 
To Suppry’. v.a. [ fuppleo, Lat. fuppleer, French.] 
1. To fill up as any deficiencies happen. 
Out of the fry of thefe rakehell horfebeys are their kearn 
Jupplied and maintained. Spenfer. 
2. l'o give fomething wanted ; to yield; to.afford. 
They were princes that had wives, fons, and nephews; and 
yet all thefe could not /upply the comfort of friendihip. Bacon. 
I wanted nothing fortune could /upply, 
Nor did fhe flumber ’till that hour deny. 
3. To relieve. 
Although I neither lend nor borrow, 
Yet, to /upp/y the ripe wants of my friend, 


V1] break a cuftom. Shake/p. Merchant : 
4. To ferve inftead of. Jp. Merchan of Venice. 


Burning fhips the banifh’d fun /upply, 
And no light fhines but that by which men die. 


Entreating ; befeeching , 


Bacon. 


Dryden. 


: Waller, 
5. To give or bring, whether good or bad. 
Nearer care /upplies 
Sighs to my breaft, and forrow to my eyes, Prior 
6. To fill any room made vacant. -_ 
Upftart creatures to /upply our vacant room. Milton. 
The fun was fet; and Vefper, to Supply 
His abfent beams, had lighted up the fky. Dryden, 


7. To accommodate; to furnith, 
While trees the mountain-tops with fhades Supply, 

Your honour, name, and praife fhall never die. Dryden. 
The reception of light muft be /upplied by fome open form 

of the fabrick. ree Wotton 
My lover, turning away feveral old fervants Juppied me 
with others from his own houfe. > om) XC Swift 
SuPPLY’. n. f. [from the verb. }, Relief. of want; cure of defi- 

clencies, r3 

I mean that now your abundance = iy ; i 
t ay be a /upply for their 
want, that their abundance alfo may be Ni dor vour want. 


2 Cor Nail. r 4: 


= 


Are 


SUP 


Art from that fund each juft /upply provides, 
Works without fhow, and without pomp prefides. Pope. 
To SUPPORT. v. a. (/upporter, French; /upportare, Ital. ] 
r. To fuftain; to prop; to bear up. ; 
Stooping to /npport each flow’r of tender ftalk. Milton. 
The palace built by Picus, vaft and proud, 
Supported bya hundred pillars ftood. 2 Dryden. 
‘The original community of all things appearing from this 
donation of God, the fovereignty of Adam, built upon his pri~ 
vate dominion, mutt fall, not having any foundation to /up- 
port it. - i Locke. 
2. To endure any thing painful without being overcome. 


Strongly to fuffer and /upport our pains. Milton, 
Could’ft thou /upport that burden? Miiton. 
. This fierce demeanour, and his infolence, 
The patience of a god could not /upport. Dryden. 
3. To endure. 
She fcarce awake her eyes could keep, 
Unable to /uppoit the fumes of flecp. Dryden. 


None can fupport a diet of flefh and water without acids, as 

falt, vinegar, and bread, without falling into a putrid fever, 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4 To fuftain; to keep from fainting. 

With inward confolations recompens’d, 

And oft /upported. 

Suppo'Rr. n.f. [ /upport, French; from the verb. } 

1. Act or power of fuftaining. 

Though the idea we have of a horfe or ftone be but the col- 
leétion of thofe feveral fenfible qualities which we find united 
in them, yet, becaufe we cannot conceive how they fhould 
fubfift alone, we fuppofe them exifting in and fupported by 
{fome common fubjeét, which /upport we denote by the name 
fubftance, though it be certain we have no clear idea of that 
Jupport. Locke. 

2. Prop; fultaining power. 

3- Neceffaries of life. 

4. Maintainance; fupply. 

SuPPORTABLE. adj. [ fupportable, French; from fupport. ] 
Tolerable; to be endured. It may be obferved that Shake- 
Speare accents the firft fyllable. 

As great to me, as late; and, /upportable 

To make the dear lofs, have I means much weaker 

Than you may call to comfort you. Shak. Tempe/?. 

Alterations in the project of uniting Chriftians might be 
very fupportable, as things in their own nature indifferent. Sw. 

t with that whatever part of misfortunes they muft bear, 
may be rendered /upportable to them. Pope. 

Suppo/RTABLENESS. n.f. [from /upportable.}] The ftate of 
being tolerable. 

SUPPO'RTANCE. ) n.f. [from /upport.] Maintenance; fup- 

SuPPORTA’ri0N. § port. Both thefe words are obfolete. 

Give fome /upportance to the bending twigs. Shake/peare. 

His quarrel he finds fcarce worth talking of, therefore draw 
for the /upportance of his vow. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

The benefited fubjeét fhould render fome {mall portion of 
his gain, for the /upportation of the king’s expence. Bacon. 

SuppoRTER. 2./. [from /upport.] 

1. One that fupports. 

You muft walk by us upon either hand, 

And good /upporters are you. Shake. Miaf. for Meafure. 

Becaufe a relation cannot be founded in nothing, and the 
thing here related as a /upporter, or a fupport, is not reprefented 
to the mind by any diftinét idea. Locke. 

2. Prop; that by which any thing is borne up from falling. 

More might be added of helms, crefts, mantles, and fup- 
porters. Camden. 

The fockets and /upporters of flowers are figured. Bacon. 

We fhall be difcharged of our load; but you, that are de- 
figned for beams and /upporters, fhall bear. L’Efiranze. 

There is no lofs of room at the bottom, as there is in a 
building fet upon /upporters. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

3 Suftainer; comforter. 

The faints have a companion and /upporter in all their mife- 
ries. South's Sermons, 

4: Maintainer; defender. 

The beginning of the earl of Effex I muft attribute in great 
part to my lord of Leicefter; but yet as an introducer or fup- 
porter, not as a teacher. - Wotton. 

All examples reprefent ingratitude as fitting in its throne, 
with pride at its right hand, and cruelty at its left; worthy 


Milton. 


Jupporters of fuch a reigning impiety. South, 
Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, 
The great Jupporter of his awful throne. Dryden. 


$e PPO'SABLE. adj. {trom fuppofe.] That may be fuppofed. 
Invincible ignorance is, in the far greateft number of men, 
ready to be confronted againft the neceffity of their believing 
all the feverals of any fuppofable catalogue. Hammond. 
Suppo'saL. n. f. [from fuppo/e.] Pofition without proof; ima- 
gination ; belief. 
Young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth, 
Thinks our ftate to be out of frame. 
4 


Shakefpeare. 


SUE 


Little can be looked for towards the advancement of natu- 
ral theory, but from thofe that are likely to mend our profpect : 
the defect of events, and fenfible appearances, fuffer us to pro- 
ceed.no further towards fcience, than to imperfect gueffes and 
timorous fuppofals. Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 

Intereft, with a Jew, never proceeds but upon /uppo/al at 
leaft of a firm and {ufficicnt bottom. ‘South. 

Artful men endeavour to entangle thoughtlefs women by 
bold /upzo/als and offers. Clariffa. 

To SUPPO'SE. v.a. [ fuppofer, French; Juppono, Latin.] | 
1. To lay down without proof; to advance by way of argument 
or illuftration without maintaining the truth of the pofition. | 

Suppofe fome fo negligent that they will not be brought to 
learn by gentle ways, yet it does not thence foliow thatthe 
rough difcipline of the cudgel is to be ufed to all. Locke. 

2. To admit without proof. pe 

This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that when we 
have as great affurance that a thing is, as we could poffibly, 
Suppofing it were, we ought not to make any doubt of its 


exiftence. Zilletfon. 
3. To imagine ; to believe without examination. P 
Tell falfe Edward, thy /uppo/ed king, 
That Lewis of France is fending over mafkers.  Shate/p. 


Let not, my lord /uppy/e that they have flain all the king’s 

fons ; for Ammon only is flain. 2 Sa. xiii, 32. 
I ju; pofe we fhould compel them to a quick refult. Milton. 
4. To require as previous to itfelf. 

This /uppofeth fomething, without evident ground. Hale. 

One falfhood always /uppofes another, and renders all you 
can fay fufpected. Femaie Quixote. 

Su’ppose. n. f. [from the verb.] Suppofition; pofition without 
proof ; unevidenced conceit. g 
That we come fhort of our /uppofe fo far, Pong if 
That after fev’n years fiege, yet Troy-walls ftand ? Shakefp. 
Is Fgypt’s fafety, and the king’s, and your’s, q 
Fit to be trufted on a bare /upprfe 
That he is honeft ? Dryden’s Cleomenes. 
Suppo'str. n. f. [from /uppofe.] One that fuppofes. 
Thou haft by marriage made thy daughter mine, 
While counterfeit /uppofers bleer’d thine eyne. Shake/peare. 
Supposi’Tion. n. f. [ fuppofition, French; from /uppofe.] Po- 
fition laid down ; hypothelis ; imagination yet unproved. 

In faying he is a good man, underftand me that he is fuffi- 

cient; yet his means are in /uppo/fition. Shake/peare, 
Sing, fyren, for thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hairs, 

And as a bed P]! take thee, and there lye; 

And in that glorious /uppofition think 

He gains by death, that hath fuch means to die. Shake/p. 

This is only an infallibility upon /uppofition, that if a thing 
be true, it is impoffible to be falfe. Tiiltfon. 

Such an original irrefiftible notion is neither requifite upon 
Juppofition of a Deity, nor is pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

Suppositi’Trous. adj. [from /uppofitus, fuppofititius, Lat.] Not 
genuine; put by a trick into the place or character belonging 
to another. 

The deftruction of Muftapha was fo fatal to Solyman’s Jine, 
as the fucceffion of the Turks from Solyman is fufpeéted to be 
of ftrange blood ; for that Selymus I]. was thought to be Jup- 
pofititious. Bacon. 

It is their opinion that no man ever killed his father; but 
that, if it fhould ever happen, the reputed fon muft have been 
illegitimate, /uppo/ititious, or begotten in adultery.  Addifon. 

Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the benefit of 
the earth, and its productions, than their deftruétion, as all 
thefe /uppo/ititious ones manifeftly would do. Wo-dward. 

SUPPOSITITIOUSNESS. x. /. [from /uppofititious, ] State of 
being counterfeit. f 
Suppo siTIVELY. adv, [from /uppo/e.] Upon fuppofition. 

The unreformed finner may have fome hope Juppofitively, if 

he do change and repent: the honeft penitent may hope pofi- 

A tively. - Tipapa F Hammand. 
UPPO'SITORY. n. j. [ Juptofitoire, Fr. fuppofitorium, Latin.) 
A kind of foiid clyfter. ja Jeppi ‘ 

Nothing relieves the head more than the piles, therefore fup- 

pofitories of honey, aloes, and rock-falt ought to be tried. Aré. 
To SUPPRESS. v.a. [ fupprimo, fuppreffus, Lat. Jupprimer, Fr. ] 
1. To crufh; to overpower ; to overwhelm; to fubdue; to re- 
duce from any ftate of aétivity or commotion. 
Glo’fter would have armour out of the Tower, 

To crown himfelf king and /uppre/s the prince. Stat. H.V I. 

Every rebellion, when it is /uppreffed, doth make the fub- 
ject weaker, and the prince ftronger. * Davies on Ireland. 

Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and ordered com- 
pany, fet fharply upon them; and oppreffing ome of the fors 
wardeft of them by death, /upprejed the refidue by fear. Hayw. 

2. To conceal; not to tell; not to reveal. r 
Things not reveal’d, which th’ invifible King, 

Only omniicient, hath /uppre/s'd in night. Mitton. 

Still the /upprefes the name, and this keeps him in a pleating 
fufpenfe ; and, in the very clofe of her {peech, fhe indireétly 

Broome’s N.tes on the Odvjev. 
3. To 


mentions it. 


SUP 


$. To keepin; not to let out. ‘ 
Well did’ft thou, Richard, to /uppre/s thy voice ; 

For had the paffions of thy heart burft out, 

I fear we fhould have feen decypher’d there 
M More ranc‘rous fpight, more furious raging broils. Shake/p. 

SUPPRESSION. "f: (_/uppreffion, Fr. fuppreffo, Lat. from fuppre/s. ] 

1. The act of fuppreifing. 

2, Not publication. ` 

You may depend upon a fuppreffion of thefe verfes. Pope. 

Suppressor. n. f. [ from: fupprejs. } One that fupprefles, 
crufhes, or conccals. ' 

To SU'PPURATE. v.a. [from pus puris, Lat. fuppurer, Fr.] 
‘To generate pus or matter. 

This difeafe is generally fatal: if it /uppurates the pus, it is 
evacuated into the lower belly, where it produceth putrefac- 
tion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Su’rruRATE. v. n. To grow to pus. 

Suppura’TION. n.f. [ /uppuratin, French; from fuppurate.] 

1. The ripening or change of the matter of a tumour into pus. 

If the inflammation be gone too far towards a /uppuration, 
then it muft be promoted with fuppuratives, and opened by 
incifion. Wifeman. 

This great attrition muft produce a great propenfity to the 
‘putrefcent alkaline condition of the fluids, and confequently 
to /uppurations. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Thé matter fuppurated. 

* The great phyfician of fouls fometimes cannot cure with- 
out cutting us: fin has feftered inwardly, and he muft launce 
the impofthume, to let out death with the /uppuration. South. 

Su’ppuRATIVvE. adj. [ fuppuratif, French; from /uppurate.] 
Digeftive; generating matter. 

SuppuTa’Tion. n.f. [ fupputation, French; /upputo, Latin. ] 
Reckoning; account; calculation; computation. 

From thefe differing properties of day and year arife difi- 
culties in carrying on and reconciling the /upputation of time in 
long meafures. Holder cn Time. 

The Jews faw every day their Meffiah ftill farther removed 
from them; that the promifes of their doctors, about his fpeedy 
manifeftations, were falfe; that the predictions of the prophets, 
whom they could now no longer underftand, were covered 
with obfcurity ; that all the /upputations of time either termi- 
nated in Jefus Chrift, or were without a period. Weft. 

To Surru’re. v.a. [from /upputo, Latin.] To reckon; to 
calculate. 

SU'PR 4, [Latin] in compofition, fignifies above, or before. 

SupRALA‘PSARY. adj. [ fupra and lapfus, Latin.] Antecedent 

. to the fall of man. 

SUPRAVU'LGAR. adj. [ fupra and vulgar.) Above the vulgar. 
None of thefe motives can prevail with a man to furnifh 
himfelf with /upravulgar and noble qualities. Collier. 

Supremacy. 2. f. [from /upreme.] Higheft place; higheft 
authority; ftate of being fupreme. 
— No appeal may be made unto any one of higher power, in 
as much as the order of your difcipline admitteth no ftanding 
inequality of courts, no fpiritual judge to have any ordinary 
fuperior on earth, but as many /upremacies as there are parifhes 
and feveral congregations. Hooker. 

As we under heav’n are fupreme head, 

So, under him, that great /upremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. Shake. K. Jobn. 
y I am afham’d that women 

Seek for rule, fupremacy, and {way, 


"When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shake/p. 
= l Put to proof his high /upremacy, 
~ Whether upheld by ftrength, or chance, or fate. Milton. 


Henry VIII. had no intention to change religion: he con- 
tinued to burn proteftants after he had caft off the pope’s 
Jupremacy. Swift. 

You're formed by nature for this /upremacy, which is already 
granted from the diftinguifhing character of your writing. 

Dryden to Dorfet. 

To deny him this /upremacy is to dethrone the Deity, and 

give his kingdom to another. Rogers. 
From fome wild curs that from their mafters ran, ? 

Abhorring the /upremacy of man, 

In woods and caves the rebel race began. 

SUPRE’ME. adj. [ /upremus, Latin.] 

1. Higheft indignity; higheft in authority. It may be obferved 
that /uperiour is ufed often of local clevation, but /upreme only 
of intellectual or political. 

As no man ferveth God, and loveth him not; fo neither 
can any man fincerely love God, and not extremely abhor that 
fin which is the higheft degree of treafon againft the /upreme 
Guide and Monarch of the whole world, with whofe divine 
authority and power it invetteth others. Hooker. 

The god of foldiers, 
With the confent of /upreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with noblenefs. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
This ftrength, the feat of Deity /upreme. Mijton, 
The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up, and fpreads by flow degrees; 


Dryden. i 


SUR 


Three centuries he grows, and three he Rays 
Supreme in flate, and in three more decays, 
2. Higheft; moft excellent. 
My foul akes 
To know, when two authorities arc up, 
Neither /upreme, how foon confufion 
May enter ’twixt the gap of both. Shake/p. Csriclanus. 
No fingle virtue we could moft commend, 
Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend ; 
For fhe was all in that /upreme degrees 


Drylex: 


‘That as no one prevail’d, fo all was fhe. Dryden. 
To him both heav’n 

The right had giv’n, 

And his own love bequeath’d /upreme command. Dryden. 


SUPRE'MELY. adv. [from the adjective.] In the higheft de- 
gree. 
° The ftarving chemift in his golden views 
Supremely bleft, the poet in his mufe. Pope. 
Sur. [ fur, French.] In compofition, means upon or over and 
above. 
SU'RADDITION. a. f. [jur and addition.] Something added to 
the name. 
He ferv’d with glory. and admir’d fuccefs, 
So gain’d the furaddition, Leonatus.. Shak. Cymbeline. 
Su’RAL. adj. [from fura, Latin.] Being in the calf of the 
leg. 
He was wounded in the infide of the calf of his leg, into 
the fural artery. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Su’RANCE. n.f. Warrant; fecurity; aflu- 
rance, 


[ from fire. ] 


Give fome furance that thou art revenge ; 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot-wheels. Sake’. 
To Sursa’Te. v.a. [ folbatir, French.) To bruife and batter 
the feet with travel; to harrafs; to fatigue. 

Their march they continued all that night, the horfemen 
often alighting, that the foot might ride, and others taking 
many of them behind them; however they could not but be 
extremely weary and /urbated. Clarendon. 

Chalky land /urbates and {poils oxens feet. Mortimer. 

Surse’r. The participle paflive of /urbeat. 
A bear and tyger being met 
In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 
Efpy a traveller with feet furdet, 
Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. Fairy Queen. 
To Surce’ase. v. n. [fur and ceffer, French ; cefo, Latin. ] 
1. Tobe at an end; to ftop; to ceafe; to be no longer in ufe 
or being. 
Small favours will my prayers increafe : 
Granting my fuit, you give me all; 
And then my prayers muft needs furcea/e 3 

For I have made your godhead fall. 

2. To leave off; to practife no longer; to refrain finally. 

To fly altogether from God, to defpair, that creatures unwor- 
thy fhall be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and under 
that pretence to furceafe from prayers, as bootlefs or fruitlefs 
offices, were to him no lefs injurious than pernicious to our 
own fouls. Hosker. 

Nor did the Britifh {quadrons now furcea/e 
To gall their foes o’erwhelm’d. Philips. 
To Surcea’sE. v.a. To ftop; to put to an end. Obfolete. 
All pain hath end, and every war hath peace ; 
But mine no price, nor prayer, may /urcea/e. Spenfcr. 
Surcea’se. n.f. Ceflation; ftop. 

It might very well agree with your principles, if your dif- 
cipline were fully planted, even to fend out your writs of fur- 
ceafe unto all courts of England for the moft things handled in 
them. Hooker. 

SurcHa’RGE. n. f. [ furcharge, French ; fromthe verb ] Over- 
burthen; more than can be well born. 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive a fur- 
charge, or greater charge, with like appetite as it doth the 
firft. Bacon's Natural. Hijlory. 

An object of furcharge or excefs deftroyeth the fenfe; as 
the light of the fun, the eye; a violent found near thé tar, 
the hearing. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The moralifts make this raging of a lion to be a furcharge 
of one madnefs upon another. L’Efirange: 

To SurcHa’RGE, v.a. [ furcharger, French.] To overload; 
to overburthen, 

They put upon every portion of Jand a reafonable rent, 
which they called Romefcot, the which might not Jurcharge 
the tenant or freeholder. Spenjer on Ireland. 

Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have fuddenly 
furprifed his enemy, furcharged with the pleafures of fo rich a 
city. Kneolics’s flift-ry of the Turks. 


Donna. 


More remov’d, 
Left heav’n furcharg’d with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new broils. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
He ceas’d, difcerning Adam with fuch joy : 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears 
Without the vent of words. Miltn’s l'aradie Lol, 
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When graceful forrow in her pomp appears, 
Sure fhe is drefs’d in Melefinda’s tears: 
Your head reclin’d, as hiding grief from views 
Droops like a rofe furcharg’d with morning dew. Dryden. 
SURCHA'RGER. n. f. [irom furcharge.] One that overburthens. 
SURCINGLE: 2. f- [fur and cingulum, Latin. } 
1. A girth with which the burthen is bound upon a horfe. 
2. The girdle of a caffock. F 
Juftly he chofe the furcingle and gown. „Marvel. 
Su'RCLE. mf. [ furculusy Latin.] Afhoot; a twig; a fucker. 
Not in general ufe. ofT. 
It is an arboreous excrefcence, or fuperplant, which the 
tree cannot affimilate, and therefore fprouteth not forth in 
boughs and /urcles of the fame fhape unto the tree. Brown. 
The bafilica dividing into two branches below the cubit, 
the outward fendeth two furcles unto the thumb. Brown. 
Su/rcoat. n.f. [furcot, old French; fur and coat.) -A fhort 
coat worn over the reft of the drefs. 
The honourable habiliments, as robes of ftate, parliament- 
robes, the furcoat, and mantle, Camden. 
The commons were befotted in excefs of apparel, in wide 
Jurcoats reaching to their loins. Camdın. 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 
Their (words, their fhields, their /urcoats were the fame. Dry: 
SURD. adj. [ furdus, Latin. ] 
1. Deaf; wanting the fenfe of hearing. 
2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 
3. Not exprefled by any term. 
SURE. adj. [ feure, French. } 
1. Certain; unfailing; infallible. 
The teftimony of the Lord is fure, and giveth wifdom unto 
the fimple. Pfalm xix. 7. 
Who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can, 
Is doubtful; that he never will, is fure. 
2. Certainly doomed. a 
Our coin beyond fea is valued according to the filver in it: 
fending it in bullion is the fafeft way, and the weightieft is /ure 
to go. ‘ Locke, 
3. Confident ; undoubting ; certainly knowing. 
Friar Laurence met them both ; 
Him he knew well, and guefs’d that it was fhe; 


Milt. Parad. Loft. 


But, being mafk’d, he was not fure of it. Shakefpeare. 
Let no man feek what may befall ; 
Evil he may be fure. Milton. 
The youngeft in the morning are not fure 
That ’till the night their life they can fecure. Denham. 


While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 
Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen ? 
In wars renew’d, uncertain of fuccefs, 
Sure of a fhare, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 
If you find nothing new in the matter, 1 am fure: much lefs 


will you in the ftile. Wake. 
Be filent always, when you doubt your fenfe ; 
And fpeak, though fure, with feeming difidence. Pope. 


4. Safe; firm; certain; paft doubt or danger. 
Thy kingdom fhall be fure unto thee, after that thou fhalt 
have known that the heavens do rule. Dan. iv. 26. 
He bad me make /ure of the bear, before I fell his fkin. P EN. 
‘They would make others on both fides /ure of pleafing, in 
preference to inftruction. Dryden's Dufrs/noy. 
They have a nearer and furer way to the felicity of life, by 
tempering their paffions, and reducing their appetites. Temple, 
A peace cannot fail us, provided we make fure of Spain. 


Temple. 

Revenge is now my joy; he’s not for me, 

And I'll make fure he ne’er fhall be for thee. Dryden. 
I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power, 

All to make fure the vengeance of this day, 

Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryd. Spanifh Fryar. 
Make Cato fure, and give up Utica, 

Cx far will ne’er refufe thee fuch a trifle. Addifon’s Cato. 


They have reafon to make all actions worthy of obferva- 
tion, which are fure to be obferved. Atterbury. 
5. Firm; ftable; not liable to failure. 
Thou the garland wear’ft fucceffively ; 
Yet though thou ftand’ft more fure than I could do, 
Thou art not firm enough. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
I with your horfes fwift and /ure of foot, ; 
And fo I do commend you to their backs. Shakef. Macbeth. 
Virtue, dear fricnd, needs no defence ; 
The furefl puard is innocence. Rofcommon. 
Partition firm and fure the waters to divide. Milton. 
Doubting thus of innate principles, men will call pulling 
up the old foundations of knowledge and certainty: I per- 
fuade myfelf that the way I have purfued, being conformable 
to truth, Jays thofe foundations /urer. Locke. 
To prove a genuine birth, 
On female truth affenting faith relies: 
Thus manifeft of right, I build my claim, 
Sure founded on a fair maternal fame. 
i 


Pope's Odsfiiy. 
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6. To beSure. Certainly. This is.a vitious expreMion: more 
properly be Jure. 
Objects of fenfe would then determine the,views of all fuch, 
to be fure, who converfed perpetually with them... Atterbury. 
Though the chymift could not, calcine the capui mortuumy, 
to obtain its fixed falt, 2o be fure it muft have fome. Arbuthnot. 
Sure. adv. [ furement, French.] Certainly 3, without doubt 5 
doubtlefs. It is generally without. emphafis;, and, notwith- 
ftanding its original meaning, exprefles rather doubt than af- 
fertion. iet 
Something, fure, of ftate u nt 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit. Shakefpeares 
Her looks were fluth’d, and fullen was her mien, 
That fure the virgin goddefs, had fhe bcen 


Aught but a virgin, muft the guilt have feen. Add.fon. 
Sure the queen would with him fill unknown: 
She loaths, detefts him, flies his hated prefence. Smiths 


Sure, upon the whole, a bad, author deferyes better ufage 
than a bad critick. Pape. 
SuREFO'OTED. adj. (Jure and foot.) Treading firmly; not 

ftumbling. 
True earneft forrows, rooted miferies, 

Anguifh in-grain, vexations ripe and blown, 

Surefooted griefs, folid calamities. 

Su/RELY. adv. [from fure.] 

1, Certainly; undoubtedly ; without doubt. It is often ufed 
rather to intend and ftrengthen the meaning of the fentence, 
than with any diftinct and explicable meaning. rT 

In the day that thou eateft thereof thou fhalt /urely die: Gen. 

Thou furely hadft not come fole fugitive. Milton. 

He that created fomething out of nothing, /urely can. raife 
great things out of fmall. South, 

The curious have thought the moft minute affairs of Rome 
worth notice; and /urely the confideration of their wealth is 
at leaft of as great importance as grammatical criticifms. Arb, 

2. Firmly; without hazard. 

He that walketh righteoufly, walketh /urely. 

Su’Reness. n.f. [from /ure.] Certainty. J 

He diverted himfelf with the fpeculation of the feed of co- 
ral; and for more /urene/s he repeats it, Woodward. 

Su’RETISHIP. n.f. {from furety.} The office of a. furcty) or 
bondfman ; the aét of being bound for another. 

Hath not the greateft flaughter of armies been effected by 
ftratagem? And have not the faireft eftates been deftroyed by 
furetippip? South. 

Idly, like prifoners, which whole months will fwear 


Herbert. 


That only /ureti/bip hath brought them there. Donne... 
If here not clear’d, no furety/bip can bail 
Condemned debtors from th’ eternal gaol. Denham. 


SU/RETY. n. f. [ fureté, French.] 
I. Certainty; indubitablenefs. 
There the princefles determining to bathe, thought it was fo” 
privileged'a place as no body durft prefume to come thither; 
yet, for the more /urety, they looked round about. Sidney. 
Know of a furety that thy feed fhall be a ftranger. Gen xv. 
2. Foundation of ftability ; fupport. 
We our ftate 
Hold, as you your’s, while our obedience holds; 


On other furety none. Milton. 
3. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 
She call’d the faints to /urety, 
That fhe would never put it from her finger, 
Unlefs fhe gave it to yourfelf. Shake/peare. 


4. Security againft lofs or damage; fecurity for payment. 
There remains unpaid 
A hundred thoufand more, in /urety of the which 
One part of Acquitain is bound to us. Shakefpeare. 
5. Hoftage ; bondfman; ove that gives fecurity for another ; 
one that is bound for another. 
That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d you, 
One of the greateft in the Chriftian world 
Shall be my /urety. Shakefp. Alls well that ends well. 
I will be /urety for him; of my hand fhalt thou require him. 
Gen. xliii g. 
Yet be not furety, if thou be a father; 
Love is a perfona! debt: I cannot give 
My children’s right, nor ought he take it. Herbert. 
All, in infancy, are by others prefented with the delires 
of the parents, and interceflion of fureties, that they may be 
early admitted by baptifm into the fchool of Chrift. Hammond. 
Su‘rrace. n.f. [ fur and face, French. ]- + Superficiess outhde ; 
fuperfice. Itis accented by Adi/ton on the laft fyllable. 
Which of us who beholds the bright /unface 
Of this ethereous mold, whereon we f{tand. \ Milton. 
All their furfaces {hall be truly plain, or truly {pherical, and 
look all the fame way, fo as together to, compole one even 
furface. Newton's Opt. 
Errours like ftraws upon the /urface flow; 
He who would fearch for. pearls mult dive below. | Dryden. 
To Su’rreit. v.a. [from fur and faire, French, to do more than 
enough, to overdo.) To feed with meat or drink to faticty 
and ficknefs; to cram overmuch. 


The 
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The furfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with fnores. Shake/peare. 
To Su/rreir. v. 2. To be fed to fatiety and ficknefs, 
The commonwealth is fick of their own choice; 

Their over-greedy love hath Jurfeited. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

They are as fick that Jurfiss with too much, as they that 
ftarve with nothing. Shake/p. Merchant of f enice. 

Take heed left your hearts be overcharged with Jurfeiting 
and drunkennefs. ¢ Luke xxi. 34. 

Though fome had fo furfeited in the vineyards, and with 
the wines, that they had been left behind, the generofity of 
the Spaniards fent them all home. Clarendon. 

They muft be let loofe to the childifh play they fancy, 
which they fheuld be weaned from, by being made to furfeit of 
it. Locke, 

Su’rreit. n. f. [from the verb.] Sicknefs or faticty caufed 
by overfulnefs. 

When we are fick in fortune, often the Jurfeits of our own 
behaviour, we make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon 
and ftars. Shake/p. King Lear. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jefter ! 

I have long dream’d of fuch a kind of man, 

So furfeit {well’d, fo old, and fo profane. Shake/p. H.IV. 
Now comes the fick hour that his /urfeit made; 

Now fhall he try his friends that flatter’'d him. Stak. R.II. 
Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 

Of the wars /urfeits to go rove with one 

That's yet unbruis’d. 
~=- Why, difeafe, do’ft thou moleft 

Ladies, and of them the beft ? 

Do not men grow fick of rites, 

To thy altars, by their nights 

‘Spent in furfeits ? Ben. Fobnfan. 

Surfeits many times turn to purges, both upwards and 
downwards. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Peace, which he lov’d in life, did lend 

Her‘hand to bring him to his end ; 

When age and death call’d for the fcore, 


S hakef. Coriclanus. 


No /urfeits were to reckon for. Crafhaw: 
Our father 

Has tzen himfelf a furfeit of the world, 

And cries, it is not fafe that we fhould tafte it. Otway. 


Su’RFEITER. n. f. [from jurfeit.] One who riots; a glutton. 
l Tdid not think 
This am’rous /urfeiter would have donn’d his helm 
For fuch a petty war. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Su/RFEiTWaTER. n.f. [ furfeit and water.] Water that 
cures furfeits. 

A little cold-diftilled poppywater, which is the true /urfeit- 
water, with eafe and abftinence, often ends diftempers in the 
beginning. Locke. 

SuRrGE. n. f. [from furgo, Latin.] A fwelling fea; wave roll- 
ing above the general furface of the water; billow; wave. 

The realm was left, like a fhip ina ftorm, amidft all the 
raging furges, unruled and undirected of any. Spenjer. 

‘The wind-fhak’d farge, with high and monftrous main, 

Seems to caft water on the burning bear, 

And quench the guards of the ever-fired pole: 

I never did like moleftation view 

On the enchafed flood. 

He trod the water, 

Whofe enmity he flung afide, and breafted 

The furge moft fwoln that met him. Shake|p. Tempeft. 

It was formerly famous for the unfortunate loves of Hero 
and Leander, drowned in the uncompaffionate /urges. Sandys. 

The fulph’rous hail 
Shot after us in ftorm, o’erblown, hath laid 
“The fiery furge, that from the precipice 
Of heav’n receiv’d us falling. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
He fweeps the fkies, and clears the cloudy North: 
He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 


Shake/p. Othello. 


Purfues the foaming /urges to the fhore. Dryden. 
Thetis, near Ifmena’s welling flood, 
With dread beheld the rolling /urges fweep 
In heaps his flaughter'd fons into the deep. Pope. 
To SurGe. v.n. [from furgo, Latin.] ‘To fwell; to nfe 
high. 


From midft of all the main 

The furging waters like a mountain rife. 
He, all in raze, his fea-god fire befought, 

Some curfed vengeance on his fon to catt; 

From /urging gulfs two monfters fraight were brought. F. 9. 
Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 

b And furging waves, as mountains, to affault 
Heav'n’s height, aud with the centre mix the pole. Milton. 
Not with indented wave, 

Prone on the ground, as fince ; but on his rear, 

Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tower’d 

Fold above fold, a /urging maze! © Adilton’s Parad. Lof. 
Surging waves againtt a folid rock, 

Though all to hivers dath'd, th? affault renew, 

Vain batt’'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. 


Fairy Queen. 


Milton. 
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Su’rceon. n fi [Corrupted by converfation from chirurgcon.] 
One who cures by manual operation; one whofe duty is to 
act in external maladies by the direction of the phyfician, 

The wound was paft the cure of a better /urgcon than my- 
felf, fo as T could but receive fome few of her dying words. Sid. 

I meddle with no woman’s matters; but withal, Iam a /ur- 
gron to old fhoes. Shakelp. Julius Cafar. 

He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to the expences 
of the /urgeon, and other incidences, Taylor. 

Though moft were forely wounded, none were flain: 

The furgeons foon defpoil’d them of their arms, ` 

And fome with falves they cure. Dryden, 

Su’RGEONRY. } 7. f. [for chirurgery.] The a& of curing by 

Su'RGERY. $ manual operation. 

It would feem very evil /urgery to cut off every unfound 
part of the body, which, being by other due means reco- 
vered, might afterwards do good fervice. Spenfer. 

a ftrangely vifited people, 

The mere defpair of /urgery, he cures. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

They are often tarr’d over with the /urgery of our fheep, 
and would you have us kifs tar ? Shake/peare. 

Su'rGY. adj. [from furge.] Rifing in billows: 

What caufe hath led you to the Spartan court ? 

Do publick or domeftick cares conftrain 

This toilfome voyage o'er the furgy main? 

Su'rLILY. adv. [from fury ] In a furly manner. 

Su’RLINEss. n.f. [from furly.] Gloomy morofenefs; four 
anger. 

: Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn; 

None greets; for none the greeting will return ; 

But in dumb /urline/s, each arm’d with care, 

His foe profeft, as brother of the war. Dryden. 

Su’Riinc. n.f. [from /ur}.] A four morofe fellow. Not ufed. 

Thefe four furlings are to be commended to fieur Gau- 
lard. Camden. 

SURLY. adj. [from yup, four, Saxon.] Gloomily morofe ; 
rough; uncivil; four; filently angry. 

Tis like you'll prove a jolly furly groom, 

That take it on you atthe firft fo roundly. 

That furly fpirit, melancholy, 

Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy thick, 

Which elfe runs tickling up and down the veins, 

Making that ideot laughter keep mens eyes, 

And ftrain their cheeks to idle merriment. Shakef. K. John. 

Againft the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar’d upon me, and went /urly by, 
Without annoying me. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
Repuls’d by /ur/y grooms, who wait before 
The flecping tyrant’s interdi&ted door. 
What if among the courtly tribe 

You loft a place, and fav’d a bribe? 

And then in /ur/y mood came here 

To fifteen hundred pounds a year, 

And fierce againft the whigs harangu’d ? 

The zephyrs floating loofe, the timely rains, 

Now foften’d into joy the /urly ftorms. — Thomfan’s Summer. 

To Surmi'se. v.a. [furmife, French.] To fufpect; to image 
imperfectly ; to imagine without certain knowledge. 

Man coveteth what exceedeth the reach of fenfe, yea fome- 
what above capacity of reafon, fomewhat divine and heavenly, 
which with hidden exultation it rather furmifeth than con- 
ceiveth ; fomewhat it feeketh, and what that is dire€tly it 
knoweth not; yet very intentive defire thereof doth fo incite 
it, that all other known delights and pleafures are laid afide, 
and they give place to the fearch of this but only fufpected 
defire. Hocker. 

Of queftions and ftrifes of words cometh envy, railings, 


P ope. 


S hake/peare, 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


and evil furmi/ings. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
Surmife not 
His prefence to thefe narrow bounds confin'd. Miltsn, 
It wafted nearer yet, and then fhe knew 
That what before fhe but /urmis’d, was true. Dryden. 


This change was not wrought by altering the form or pofi- 
tion of the earth, as was /urmi/ed by a very learned man, but 
by diffolving it. Woodward. 

SURMISE. x./. [ furmife, French. ] Imperfe& notion; fufpi- 
cion; imagination not fupported by knowledge. 

To let go private furmifes, whereby the thing itfelf is not 
made better or worfe; if juft and allowable reafons might lead 
them todo as they did, then are thefe cenfures fruftrate, 47e. 

They were by law of that proud tyrannef., 
Provok’d with wrath, and envy’s falfe furmife, 
Condemned to that dungeon mercilefs, 
Where they fhould live in woe, and die in wretchednefs, TROJ 
Aaron is gone; and my compaffionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by furmife. Shake/peare. 
My thought, whofe murthering yet is but fantaftical, 
Shakes fo my fingle itate of man, that fun@ion 


Is {mother’d in furmife. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
We double honour gain 
From his /urmife prov'd falfe. Milton, 


No 


No fooner did they efpy the Englifh turning from them, 


but they were of opinion that they fled towards their fhipping: 
this /urmife was occafioned, for that the Englifh fhips removed 


the day before. Hayward. 
Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmi/es, 
Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difguifes. Pope. 


No man ought to be charged with principles he actually 
difowns, unlefs his practices contradict his profeffion; not 
upon {mall furm fes. Swift. 

To SURMO'UNT. v. a. [ furmonter, French.] 
1. ‘Vo rife above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, over-reach 

and furmount all winds and clouds. Raleigh. 
2. Toconquer; to overcome. 

Though no refiftance was made, the Englifh had much ado 
to furmount the natural difficulties of the place the greateft part 
of one day. Hayward. 

He hardly efcaped to the Perfian court; from whence, if 
the love of his country had not /urmounted its bafe ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the head of the 
Perfian fleet; but he rather chofe a voluntary death. Swift. 

3. To furpafs ; to exceed. 
What /urmounts the reach 

Of human fenfe, I fhall delineate fo, 

By lik’ning fpiritual to corporeal forms, 

As may exprefs them beft. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

SURMO'UNTABLE. adj. [from furmount.] Conquerable; fu- 
perable. 

Su’RMULLET. n.f. [mugil, Lat.] A fort of fifh. Ainfworth, 

Su’RNAME. n.f. [ furnom, French.] 

1. The name of the family; the name which one has over and 
above the Chriftian name. 

Many which were mere Englifh joined with the Irifh againft 
the king, taking on them Irifh habits and cuftoms, which 
could never fince be clean wiped away; of which fort be moft 
of the /urnames that end in an, as Hernan, Shinan, and Mun- 
gan, which now account themfelves natural Irifh. — Spenfer. 

He, made heir not only of his brother’s kingdom, but of 
his virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the furname alfo of 
Barbarofla, began to afpire unto the empire of all that part of 
Africk. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

The epithets of great men, monfieur Boileau is of opinion, 
were in the nature of /urnames, and repeated as fuch, Pope, 

2, An appellation added to the original name. 
Witnefs may 

My /urname Coriolanus: the painful fervice, 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 

Shed for my thanklefs country, are requited 

But with that /urname. Shak. Coriolanus. 

To Su’RNAME. v.a. [ furnommer, Fr. from the noun.) To 
name by an appellation added to the original name. 
The people of Rome have by common voice, 

In election for the Roman empire, 

Chofen Andronicus, /urnamed Pius. Shak. Titus Andronicus. 

Another fhall fubfcribe with his hand unto the Lord, and 
furname himfelf by the name of Ifrael. If. xliv. 5. 

_  Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen pitchers, 
a feullery, rogues together by the ears, was firnamed Rupo- 
_ graphus. Peacham on Drawing. 
How he, furnam’d of Africa, difmifs’d 

In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. Milton. 

God commanded man what was good; but the devil /ur- 
named it evil, and thereby baffled the command. South, 

ToSurpa’ss. v.a. [ furpaffer, French.] To excel; to exceed; 
to go beyond in excellence. 
The climate’s delicate, 
Fertile the ifle, the temple much /urpaffing 
The common praife it bears. Shak. Winter’s Tale. 
O, by what name, for thou above all thefe, 

Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 

Surpaffefl far my naming! how may I 

Adore thee, author of this univerfe ? Milton. 

Achilles, Homer’s hero, in ftrength and courage furpaffed 


the reft of the Grecian army. Dryden. 
A nymph of late there was, 
Whofe heav’nly form her fellows did /urpa/s, 
The pride and joy of fair Arcadia’s plains. Dryden, 


Under or near the Line are mountains, which, for bignefs 
and number, /urpa/s thofe of colder countries, as much as 
the heat there /urpaffes that of thofe countries. Woodward. 

SuRPA’ssING, participial adj. [from furpa/s.] Excellent in an 
high depree. 
O thou! that with /urpaffing glory crown’d, 

Look’ft from thy fole dominion like the god 

Of this new world. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

His miracles proved him to be fent from God, not more by 

that infinite power that was feen in them, than by that Jur- 
paffing goodnels they demonftrated to the world. Calamy. 
Sv’rpLice. wf. [ furpelis, furplis, Fr. fuperpellicium, Lat ) The 
white garb which the clergy wear in their aéts of miniftration. 

It will wear the /urplice of humility over the black gown of 

a big heart. Shakef. All’s well that ends well. 


SUR 
The cin€tus gabinus is a long garment, not unlike a fur- 
plice, which would have trailed on the ground, had it hang 
loofe, and was therefore gathered about the middle with a 
girdle. Addifcn. 
Su'RPLUS. Yn. f. [fur and flus, French.] A fupernume- 
SuRPLU’SAGE. § rary part; overplusj what remains when ufe 
is fatisfied. 
If then thee lift my offered grace to ufe, 
Take what thou pleafe of all this /urplufage 5 
If thee lift not, leave have thou to refufe. 
That you have vouchfaf’d my poor houfe to vifit, 
It is a furplus of your grace. Shake/pcare. 
When the price of corn falleth, men give over furplus til- 
lage, and break no more ground. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
We made a fubftance fo difpofed to fluidity, that by fo {mall 
an agitation as only the furplufage of that which the ambient 
air is wont to have about the middle even of a Winter’s day, 
above what it hath in the firft part. Boyle. 
The officers fpent all, fo as there was no Jurplufage of trea- 
fure; and yet that all’was not fufhcient. Davies. 
Whatfoever degrees of affent one affords a propofition be- 
yond the degrees of evidence, it is plain all that /urp/ufage of 
aflurance is owing not to the love of truth. Locke. 
SURPRI'SAL. } 7 
SURPRISE. }) 7 
1. The aét of taking unawares; the ftate of being taken unawares. 
Parents fhould mark heedfully the witty excufes of their 
children, efpecially at fuddains and /urpri/als ; but rather mark 
than pamper them Wotton. 
This let him know, 
Left, wilfully tranfgreffing, he pretend 
Suprifal, unadmonifh’d, unforewarn’d. Milton’s Par. Lof. 
I fet afide the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hif- 


Spenfer. 


[ furprife, French ; from the verb.] 


paniola, as /urprizes rather than encounters. Bacon, 
This ftrange furprifal put the knight 
And wrathful fquire into a fright. Fudibras. 


There is a vaft difference between them, as vaft as between 
jnadvertency and deliberation, between /urprize and fet pur- 
pofe. South. 

2. A difh, I fuppofe, which has nothing in it. 
Few care for carving trifles in difguife, 
Or that fantaftick difh fome call furpri/e. 
3. Sudden confufion or perplexity. 
To SURPRISE. v. a. [ furpris, French, from furprendre.] 
x. To take unawares; to fall upon unexpectedly. 
The caftle of Macduff I will /urprz/e, 
Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o° th’ {word 
His wife, his babes. Shake/peare’s Macbeth: 
Now do our ears before our eyes, 
Like men in mifts, 
Difcover who'd the ftate furfrize, 
And who refifts. 
Bid her well beware, 
Left, by fome fair appearing good furpris’d, 


King’s Cookery. 


Ben. Fobnfon. 


She dictate falfe, and mifinform the will. Miiton. 
How fhall he keep, what, fleeping or awake, 
A weaker may furprije, a ftronger take? Pope. 
Who can fpeak 
The mingled paffions that /urpriz’d his heart ! Themfon. 


2. To aftonifh by fomething wonderful. 
People were not fo much frighted as /urprized at the bignefs 


of the camel. L’Eftrange. 
3. To confufe or perplex by fomething fudden. 
Up he ftarts, difcover’d and furpris'd. Milton. 


SurRpRi‘sinG. participial adj. [from furprife.] Wonderful; 
raifing fudden wonder or concern. 

The greateft actions of a celebrated perfon, however /ur- 
prifing and extraordinary, are no more than what are expected 
from him. Addifon’s Speétator. 

SurpRi‘sinGLy. adv. [from fusprifing.] To a degree that 
raifes wonder ; in a manner that raifes wonder. 

If out of thele ten thoufand. we fhould take the men that 
are employed in publick bufinefs, the number of thole who 
remain will be furprizing’y little. Adiifmn. 

Su/RQquEDRY. n. f. [ fur and cuider, old Fr. to think.] Over- 
weening ; pride; infolence. Obfolete. 

They overcommen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transform’d to fith for their bold /ugucdry. 
Late-born modefty 

Hath got fuch root in eafy waxen hearts, 

That men may not themfelves their own good parts 

Extol, without fufpect of /urqued'y. Donne, 

SURRERU'TTER. n. f- [In law.] A fecond rebutter; anfwer 
to arcbutter. A term in the courts. 

SURREJOYNDER. n. f. [furrejoindre, French } [In law.] A 
fecond defence of the plaintiff ’s action, oppofite to the rejoin- 
der of the defendant, which the civilians call triplicatio. Bailey. 

To SURRENDER. v.a. [furrenare, old French. J 

1. To yield up; to deliver up. 

Solemn dedication of churches ferve not only to make them 
publick, but further alfo to furrerder up that rigut which 

7 otherwife 


Fairy Queen. 


SUR 


otherwife their founders might have in them, and to make 


God himfelf their owner. Hosker. 
2. To deliver up an enemy. 
Ripe age bade him /urrender late, 
His life and long good fortune unto final fate. Fairfax. 


He willing to furrender up the caftle, forbade his foldiers to 
have any talk with the enemy Knoles. 
To SURRENDER. v. n. To yield ; to give oncs felf up. 
This mighty Archimedes too furrenders now. Glanville. 
SURRENDER. (© (from the verb] 
SuRRENDRY. ) 
1. The act of yielding. 
Our general mother, with cyes 
OF conjugal attraction unreprov’d, 
And meek /urrender, half-embracing lean’d 
On our firit father. Aitltor’'s Parad fe Loft. 
Having muttered up all the forces he could, the clouds above 
and the decps below, he prepares for a /urevder ; aflerting, 
from a miftaken computation, that all thefe will not come up 


to near the quantity requilite. Woodward. 
Juba’s furrender 
Would give up Africk unto Cæfar’s hands. Addifon. 


2. Lhe act ot refigning or giving up to another. 
If our father carry authority with fuch difpofition as he 
bears, this laft furrender of his will but offend us. Shake/peare. 
That hope quickly vanifhed ‘upon the undoubted intelli- 
gence of that /urrevder. Clarendon. 
As opprefled flutes made themfelves homagers to the Ro- 
mans to engage their protection, fo we fhould have made an 
entire furrendry of ourfelves to God, that we might have gain- 
ed a title to his deliverances. Decay of Piety. 
In palling a thing away by decd of gift, are required a fur- 
render onthe givers part, «fall the property he hasin it; and 
to the making of a thing facred, this furrender by its right 
owner is necelary. South's Sermons. 
SurReprion. 2 f. [ furrepius, Latin.] Surprife; fudden and 
unperceived invafion. 
Sins compatible with a regenerate efate, are fins of a fud- 
den fur repticn. Hammz:nd. 
SURREPTITIOUS. adj. [ furreptitius, Latin.] Done by 
tlealth ; gotten or produced traudulently. 
Scaliger hath not tranflated the firft; perhaps fuppofing it 
farrepition, or unworthy fo great an aflertion. Brown. 
The Maforites numbred not only the fections and lines, but 
even the words and letters of the Old I’eftament, the better to 
fecure it from /urreptitious practices. Govern. of the Tongue. 
A correét copy of the Dunciad, the many /urreptitious ones 
have rendered neceflary. Letter to Publ. of Pope's Dunc ad. 
SURREPTI'TIOUSLY. adv. [from furreptitious.; Ly ftealths 
fraudulently. 
Thou haft got it more furreptitiou/ly than he did, and with 
lefs effect. Govern, of te i ongue. 
To SURROGATE. V.a. [ furrogo, Latin.] To put inthe piace 
of another. 
Su/rroGATE. n. f. [ furrogatus, Latin.] 
gate ; the deputy of an ecclefiaftical judge. 
ToSurrou'np. v. a. [ furronder, Fr.] “Fo environ; to en- 
compals ; to enclofe on all fides. 
Yelling monfters that with ceafelefs cry 


A deputy ; a dele- 


Su: round me, as thou faweft. Milton. 
Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off. Milton. 
Bad angels feen 
On wing under the burning cope of hell, 
-?Twixt upper, neather, and /urrounding fires. Milton. 


As the bodies that /urround us divertly affect our organs, 
the mind is forced to receive the impreffions. Locke. 
Surso’Lin. [In algebra.) The fourth multiplication or power 
of any number whatever taken as the root. Trevsux. 
Surso'LıD Problem. {In mathematicks.] That which cannot 
be refolved but by curves of a higher nature than a conick 
fection. Harrii. 
W poe n.f. [French.] A large coat worn over all the 
reft. 
The furtout if abroad you wear, 
Repels the rigour of the air ; 
Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, and the loom? Pror. 
Sir Roger fhe mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
fquirt kennel-water upon him, fo that he was forced to wear 
a furtout of oiled cloth, by which means he came home pretty 
clean, except where the /urtout was a little fcanty. Arbuthnot. 
To SurRvE'NE. V. a. [ jurvenir, Fr.] To fupervene; to come 
as an addition. 
Hippocrates mentions a fuppuration that /urvenes lethargics, 
which commonly terminates in a confumption. 
' To SURVEY. v.a. [ furvesir, old French. ] 
I. To overlook; to have under the view; to view as from a 
higher place. 
Round he furveys, and well might where he ftood, 
So high above. Milton. 


Harvey. 
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Though with thofe ftreams he no refemblance holds 
Whofe foam is amber and their 2ravel cold ; 
His genuine and lefs guilty weal:h :’explore, 
Search not his bottom, but /urvey his fhore. 
2. To overfee as one in authority. 
3. To view as examining. 
‘The hufbandman’s felf came that way; 
Of cultom to furvey his ground, 
And his trees of {tate incompafs round. 
Early abroad he did the world jurveys 
As if he knew he had not ‘ong to flay. 
With fuch alter’d looks 
All pale and fpeechlefs, he /:7vey'd me round. 
Survey. n. J [from the verb.J  Vicw; profpect. 
Her ftars in all their vaft /urvey 
Ufelefs befides ! 
Under his proud /urvey the city lies, 
And like a mift beneath a hill doth rife. 
No longer letted of his prey, 
He leaps up at it with enrag d defie. 
O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide /urvey, 
And nods at ev’ry houfe his threat’ning fire. 
Surveyor. n. f. [from furvey.] 
1. An overfeer; one placed to fuperintend others. 
Were't not m-dhefs then, 
To make the fox /urveyor of the foid? Shake/p. Henry VL 
Bifhup Fox was not only a grave counfellor for war or peace, 
but alfo a good /urveycr of works. Bacon's Ifenry VU. 
2. A meafurer of land 
Should we furvey 
The plot of fituation, and the model ; 
Queftion furveors, know our own eftate, 
How able fuch a work to undergo, 
To weigh againft his oppotite. Shakefreare’s Henry VV. 
Decempeda was a meafuring rod for taking the dimenfions 
of buildings; from hence came decempedator, for a /urveyor, 
ufed by Cicero. Arbuthat on Aliments. 
SurveyorsHip. m. f. [from fu'veyr.] The office of a fur- 
veyor. 
To Surview. v.a. [ furvear, old French.] To overlook; 
to have in view. Noct in ufe. 
That turret’s freme moft admirable was, 
Like higheft heaven compaffed round, 
And litted hig above this earthly mafs, 
Which ic /vr vier. d, as hills do lower ground. Fairy Dueen. 
To SURVIVE. v.n. [ fupervivo, Latin; furvivre, Fr.] 
1. To live aiter the death of another. 


Denhami 


Spenjer. 
Waller. 


Dryden à 


Milton 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


Thofe that furvive, let Rome reward with love. Shak. 
‘fry pleafure, 
Which when no other enemy furvives, 
Still conquers all the conquerors. Denham. 


2. To live after any thing. 
Now that he is dead, his immortal fame Jurviveth, and flou- 


rifheth inthe mouths of all people. Spenfer. 
‘The love of horfes which they had alive, 
And care of c).ariot: after death /urvive. Dryden. 


The rhapfodies, called the characterifticks, would never 
have furuiued the firft edition, if they had not difcovered fo 
{trong a tincture of infidelity. Watts. 

3. To remain alive. 
No longer now that golden age appears, 

When patriarch-wits /urviv'd a thoufand years ; 

Now leng h of fame, our fecond life, is loft, 

And bare threefcore is all ev’n that can boaft ; 

Our fons their father’s failing language fee, 

And fuch as Chaucer is, fhall Dryden be. 

To Survive. v.a. To outlive. 
I} allure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that fhe /urvives me, 
In all my lands and leafes whatfoever. Shakefpeare. 
SURVI' VER. n f. [from furvive.] One who outlives another. 
Your father loft a father, 

That father, his; and the /urvivor bound 

In filial obligation, for fome term, 

To do obfequious forrow. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Although fome died, the father beholding fo many defcents, 


Pete. 


the number of furvivors muft ftill be very great. Brown. 
I did difcern 

From his furvivors, I could nothing learn. Denham. 

Her majetty is heir to the furvivor of the lateking. Swift. 


Survi'veRsHIP, n. f. [from furviver.]. The Rate of outliving 
another. 

Such offices granted in reverfion were void, unlefs where 
the grant has been by /urwiverfbip. Ayligfe’s Parergon. 

SuscepripiLity. n.f. [from fufceptible.) Quality of admit- 
ting ; tendency to admit. 

The /ufceptibility of thofe influences, and the effeéts thereof 
is the general providential law whereby other phyfical beings 
are governed, Hal:. 

SUSCE’P MERES lle Sufceptible, Fr. Prior has accented 
this improperly on the firft fyllable.] Capable of admit- 
ting. 
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_ He moulded him platonically to his own idea, delighting 
nrit in the choice of the materials, becaufe he found him /u/- 
ceptible of good form. Wotton. 

In their tender ycars they are more /u/ccptible of virtuous 
impreflions than afterwards, when folicited by vulgar incli- 
nations. L’Eftrance. 

Children’s minds are narrow, and ufually /u/ceprible but of 
one thought at once. Locke on Educaticn. 

Blow with empty words the /u/ceptible flame. Prior. 
Susce’PTIoN, n. f. [ jufceptus, Latin.] A& of taking. 

A canon, promoted to holy orders, before he is of a law- 
ful age for the /ufception of orders, fhall have a voice in the 
chapter. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Susce’ pTive. adj. [from /u/ceptus, Lat. this word is more ana- 
logical, though lets ufed than /u/ceptio/e.] Capable to admit. 

Since our nature is fo fufceptive of errours on all fides, it is 
fit we fhould have notices given us how far other perfons may 
become the caules of falfe judgments. Vatts’s Logick. 

Susciprency. n.f. [from /u/ctpient.] Reception; admiffion. 

SUSCY’PIENT. u.f. [fufeip:ens, Latin.] One who takes; one 
that admits or receives. 

To SU'SCITATE, v. n. [ fufeiter, French 3 /ufcito, Lat.] To 
roufe; to excite. 

It concurreth but unto predifpofed effeéts, and only fujci- 
tates thofe forms whofe determinations are feminal, and. pro- 
ceed from the idea of themfelves. Brown’s Vulgar Erriurs. 

SUSCITA'TION. 1. f. [ fufcitation, Fr.from /ufeitate.] The act 
of roufing or exciting. 3 

To Suspe’ct. v.a. [ fufpicio, fufpetum, Lat. ] 

1. To imazine with a degree of fear and jealoufy what is not 
known. 

Nothing makes a man /u/peé? much, more than to know 
little; and therefore men fhould remedy fufpicion by procu- 


ring to know more. Bacon. 
Let us not then /u/pec? our happy ftate, 

As not fecure. Milton. 

From her hand T could /u/peé? no ill. Miton. 


2. To imagine guilty without proof. 

Though many poets may /i/pec? themfelves for the partiali- 
ty of parents to their younge(t children, I know myfelf too 
well to be ever fatisfied with my own conceptions. Dryden. 

Some would perfuade us that body and extenfion are the 
fame thing, which change the fignification of words, which I 
would not /u/pec? them of, they having fo feverely condemn- 
ed the philofophy of others. Locke. 

3. To hold uncertain. 
I cannot forbear a flory which is fo well attefted, that I 
have no manner of reafon to /u/pcé? the truth. Addifon. 
To Suspe’cr. v. n. To imagine guilt. 
If I /u/pec? without caufe, why then let me be your jeft. 
Shakelpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 
SusPe'cr. part.adj. [ fufpedi, French] Doubtful: 
Sordid interefts or aftelation of ftrange relations are not 
like to render your reports /u/peé or partial. Glanville. 
Suspect. n. f. [from the verb.] Sufpicion ; imagination with- 
cut proof. QObfolete. 
No fancy mine, no other wrong /u/pcé?, 
Make me, O virtuous fhame, thy laws negleâ. 
The fale of offices and tewns in France, 
If they were known, as the /u/ped? is great, 
Would make thee quickly hop without a head. Sheke/peare. 
My moft worthy maftcr, in whofe breaft 

Doubt and /ufpeé?, alas, are plac’d too late, 

You fhould have fear’d falfe times, when you did feaft.Shas. 

There be fo many falfe prints of praife, that a man may 
juftly hold it a /u/pec?. Bacon. 


Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards the wain- 


Sidney. 


ing-time and /u/pec? of fatiety. Wotton. 
They might hold fure intelligence 
Among themfelves, without /u/ped? t’offend. Daniel. 


If the king ends the differences, and takes away the fuf- 
feé?, the cafe will be no worfe than when two duellifts enter 
the field. Suckling. 

To SusPE ND. v.a. [ fufpendre, French; Sufpendo, Latin. } 
1. To hang; to make to hang by any thing. 
As "twixt two equal armies fate 

Sufpends uncertain victory; 

Our fouls, which to advance our ftate, 

Were gone out, hung ’twixt her and me. Donne. 

lt is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple of Scrapis, 
there was an iron chariot /u/pended by loadftones ; which ftones 
removed, the chariot felland was dafhed to pieces. Brown. 

2. To make to depend upon. 

God hath in the fcripture /u/pended the promife of eternal 

life upon this condition, that without obedience and holinefs 


of life no man fhall ever fee the Lord. Tillotfon, 
3. To interrupt; to make to {top for a time. 
The harmony 
Sufpended hell, and took with ravifhment 
The thronging audience. Milton. 


The guard nor fights nor flies; their fate fo near, 
At once /u/pends their courage and their fear, 
4 


Denham. 
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This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intelle€tual 
beings, in their {teady profecution of true felicity, that they 
can /ufpend this profecution in particular cafes, till they have 
looked before them. Locke. 

4. To delay ; to hinder from procceding. 
Su/pend your indignation againit my brother, tili you can 
derive from him better teftimony of his intent. Shak fpeare. 
His anfwer did the nymph attend; 
Her looks, her fighs, her geflurcs all did pray hin; 
But Godfrey wifely did his grant fifpend, 
He doubts the worft, aud that a while did fay him. » Fuirf. 
To themfelves L left them ; 
For I /u/pend thcir doom, Milton. 
The reafons for /u/pending the play were ill founded. Dryden. 
The Britifh dame, famed for refiftlets gracc, 

Contends not now but for the fecond place ; 

Cur love /u/pended, we negle& the fair, 

For whom we burn’d, to gaze adoring here. Granvil. 

A man may /u/pend his choice from being determined for or 
againft the thing propofed, till he has examined whether it be 
really of a nature to make him happy or no. Locke. 

5. To debar for a time from the execution of an office or enjoy- 
` ment of a revenue. 

Good men fhould not be /u/pended from the exercife of their 
miniftry, and deprived of their livelihood for ceremonies, 
which are on all hands acknowledged indifferent. Sanderf:n. 

The bifhop of London was fummoned for not /./pending 
Dr. Sharp. Swift. 

Suspense. n. f. [ /ufpens, French; fifpenfus, Latin.] 
1. Uncertainty; delay of certainty or determination; indeter- 
mination. 

Till this be done, their good affeGtion towards the fufety of 
the church is acceptable ; but the way ther prefcribe us to pre- 


ferve it by, muft reft in /ujpen/e. Hooker. 
Such true joy’s /ufpene 
What dream can I prefent to recompenfe ? Waler. 


Ten days the prophet in /u/penje remain’d, 

Would no man’s fate pronounce; at lait conftrain’d 

By Ithacus, he folemnly defign’d 

Me for the facrifice. Denham. 

In propofitions, where though the proofs in view are of moft 
moment, yet there are fufficient grounds to fufpect that there 
is fallacy, or proofs as confiderable to be produced on the 
contrary fide, there /u/pen/e or diffent are «ften voluntary. Locke. 

2. Act of withholding the judgment. 

Whatever neceffity determines to the purfuit of real blifs, 
the fame neceffity eftablithes /u/pen/e, deliberation and ferutiny, 
whether its fatisfation mifleads from our true happinefs, Locke. 

3. Privation fora time; impediment for a time. 
4. Stop in the midft of two oppofites. 
For thee the fates, feverely kind, ordain 

A cool /u/penfe from pleafure or from pain. 

SUSPENSE. adj. [ fufpenfus, Latin. ] 
1. Held from proceeding. 

‘The felf-fame orders allowed, but yet eftablifhed in more 
wary and /u/penfe manner, as being to ftand in force till God 
fhould give the opportunity of fome general conference what 
might be beft for every of them afterwards to do; had both 
prevented all occafion of juft diflike which others might take, 
and referved a greater liberty unto the authors themfelves, of 
entring unto further confultation afterwards. Hooker. 

‘The great light ef day yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though fteep, /i/pen/e in heav’n 
Held by thy voice. Milton's Paradife Loft: 
2. Held in doubt; held in expeétation. 
This faid, he fat; and expectation held 
His looks /ujpenfe, awaiting who appear’d 
To fecond or oppofe. 
Susre’nsion. n. f. [ /ufpenjicn, Fr. from fufpend.} 
x. Act of making to hang on any thing. 
2. Act of making to depend on any thing, 
3. Act of delaying. 
ifad we had time to pray, 

With thoufand vows and tears we fhould have fought, 

That fad decree’s /u/penfizn to have wrought. Walier. 
4. AQ ot withholding or balancing the judgment. 

In his Indian relations, wherein are contained incredible 
accounts, he is furcly to be read with Sufpenjion; thefe are 
they which weakned his authorities with former ages, for he 
is feldom mentioned without derogatory parenthefes. Brown. 

‘The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubitation, may 
be called /x/penfion ; and that which in the fantaftick will is 
obftinacy, is conftancy in the intellectual. Grew. 

5. Interruption; temporary ceflation. ak se 

Nor was any thing done for the better adjufting things in 
the time of that /u/penfior, but every thing lett in the fame 
itate of unconcernednefs as before. Ciarendon. 

Suspe Nsory. adj. [ /u/penfiire, Fr. fufpenfut, Lat.]. That by 
which a thing hangs. : : . 

There are feveral parts peculiar to brutes which are wanting 

in man, as the feventh or fu/penfory mufcle of the eye. Ray. 


SUSPICION. 


Pope. 


AL ten. 


Saas 


SUSPICION, n.f. [ fufpicion, Fr. fu/picrs, Lat.) The a& of 
fulpe ting; imagination of fomething ill without proof. 

This /u/picion Mito for the hoggith fhrewdnefs of her brain, 

and Mopfa tor a very unlikely envy fhe hath tumbled upon. 

Sidney. 

Sufpiciors amonglt thoughts are like bats amonpft birds, they 

ever fly by twilight; they are to be reprefled, or at the leait 


well guarded, tor they cloud the mind. Bacon. 
Najpicion all our lives fhall be fuck full of eyes ; 
For treafon is but trufted like a fox, 
Who ne'er fo tame, fo cherifh’d and lock’d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceftors. Shake[peare. 


‘Though wildom wake, /«/picion flecps 
At wildom’s gate; and to fimplicity 
Refigns her charge, while goodncfs thinks no ill 
Where no ill feems. Miiton's Parad. Loft. 
Susprcrous. adj. [ fufpicirfus, Latin. } 
r. Inctined to fulpect; inclined to imagine ill without proof. 
Nature itfelf, after it has done an injury, will for ever be 
fufpicious, and no man can love the perion he fufpedts. 
South's Sermons. 
A wife man will find us to be rogues by our faces; we have 
a fufpicious, fearful, conftrained countenance, often turning 
and flinking through narrow lanes. Swift. 
2. Liable to fufpicion; giving reafon to imagine ill. 
They, becaufe the light of his candle too much drowned 
theirs, were glad to lay hold on fo colourable matter, and 
exceeding forward to traduce him as an author of fu/picious 


innovations. Hooker. 
I fpy a black /u/pictous threat’ning cl ud, 
That will encounter with our glorious fun. Shakefpeare. 


Authors are fu/picious, nor greedily to be fwallowed, who 
pretend to deliver antipathies, fympathies, and the occult ab- 
ftrufities of things. Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

His life 

Private, una@live, calm, ccntemplative, 

Little /u/picious to any king. Milton. 

Many mifchievous infects are daily at work, to make people 
of merit /u/pictous of each other. Pope. 

Suspr’ctousLy. adv. [froin /u/piciou.] 
r1. With fufpicion. 
2. So as to raife fufpicion. 

His guard entering the place, found Plangus with his {word 
in his hand, but not naked, but ftanding /u/piciou/ly cnough, 
to one already fufpicious. Sidney. 

SusprciousnEss. n. f. [from fu/bicicus.} Tending to fufpicion. 
To make my eftate known feemed impoffible, by reafon 
of the /u/pricioufnefs of Milo, and my young miftrefs. Sidney. 
i SUsPIRA'TION. n. f. [ fu/piratio from fufpiro, Latin.] Sigh; act 
of fetching the breath decp. ; 
Not cuftomary fuits of folemn black, 
Nor windy /u/prration of fore’d breath 

That can denote me truly. Shake/peare. 

In deep /u/pirations we take more large gulphs of air to cool 
our heart, overcharged with love or furrow. Mare. 

ToSuspi’reE. v. n. [ fu/piro, Latin. ] 
1. To figh; to fetch the breath deep. 
2. It feems in Shake/peare to mean only, to begin to breath; per- 
haps miftaken for re/pire. 
Since the birth of Cain, the firft male child, 

To him that did but yefterday /u/pire, 

There was not fuch a gracious creature born. Shake/peare. 
To SUSTAIN. v.a. [ /ouftenir, Fr. fu/lineo, Latin.] 
1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 

The largenefs and lightnefs of her wings and tail /u/fain her 

without laffitude. Mare. 
Vain is the force of man, 
To crufh the pillars that the pile fu/fain. Drydens Eneid. 
2. To fupport ; to keep from finking under evil. 

The admirable curiofity and fingular excellency of this de- 
fign will /u/fain the patience, and animate the induftry of him 
who fhall undertake it. Holder. 

If he have no comfortable expeAations of another life to fu- 


frain him under the evils in this world, he is of all creatures 
the moft miferable. 


oe | Tillot/on. 
3. To maintain; to keep. 
What food 
Will he convey up thither to /u/tain 

Himfelf and army ? Milton. 

| But it on her, not fhe on it depends ; 
For fhe the body doth /u/fain and cherith. Davies. 
My labour will /u/fain me. Milton. 


4. To help; to relieve; to affift. 
They charged on pain of perpetual difpleafure, neither to 
entreat for him, or any way fuflain him. Shakefpeare. 
l His fons who feek the tyrant to fuflain, 
And long for arbitrary lords again, 
He dooms to death, aflerting publick right. 
5. To bear; to endure. 
Werc it I thought death menac’d would enfue 
This my attempt, I would /u/fain alone 
The worft, and not perfuade thee. 


Dryden's Æn. 


Milton. 
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Can Ceyx then /u/ain to leave his wifey 


And unconcern’d torfake the fweets of life. Dryden. 
Shall Turnus then fuch endlefs toil fuffain, 
In fighting fields, and conquer towns.in vain. Dryden: 


The mind ftands colleéted within herfelf, and /u/faims the 
fhock with all the force which is natural toizer; but a heart 
in love has its foundations fapped. Addifon. 

6. To bear without yielding. 
Sachariffa’s beauty’s wine, 

Which to madnefs doth incline; 

Such a liquor.as no brain 

That is mortal can /u/fain. 

7. To fuffer ; to bear as inflicted. 
If you omit 

The offer of this time, 1 cannot promife, 

Eut that you fhall Jufain more new difgraces, n 

With thefe you bear already. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIL. 

SUSTAINABLE. adj. [/ouflenabe, Fr. from fuftain.} “That may 
be fuftained. 
SusTaner. n.f. [from /u/fain. ] 
1. One that props; one that {upports. 
2. One that fuffers; a fufferer. 
Thyfelf halt a fu/fainer been 

Of much affliction in my caufe. 

Su’sTENANCE. n. f. [ fouflenance, Fr.) 
¥. Support; maintenance. 

Scarcely allowing himfelf fit /u/tenance of life, rather than 
he would fpend thofe goods for whofe. fake only he fcemed to 
joy in life. Sidniy. 

‘There are unto one end fundry means; as for the fufrenanve 
of our bodies many kinds of food, many forts of raiment to 
clothe our nakednefs. Hooker. 

ls then the honour of your daughter of greater moment to 
her, than to my daughter her’s, whofe /u/fenance it was ? Add. 

2. Neceflaries of life; victuals. 

‘The experiment coft him his life for want a WE. 

The ancients were inventers of all arts neceflary to life and 
fuflenance, as plowing and fowing. Temple. 

SUSTENTA'TION. n. f. [fuflentation; Fr. from fuflento, Latin.) 
1. Support ; prefervation from falling. 

Thefe fteams once raifed above the earth, have their afcent 

and fuftentation aloft promoted by the air. Boyle. 
2. Support of life; ufe of viGtuals. 

A very abftemious animal, by reafon of its frigidity, and 
latitancy in the winter, will long-fubfift without a vilible /u/fen- 
tation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. Maintenance. 

When there be great fhoals of people, which go on to 
populate, without forefeeing means of life and /u/fentation ; it 
is of neceffity that once in an age they difcharge a portion of 
their people upon other nations. Bacon. 

Sususra’trion. nf. [from Jujurro, Latin.] Whifper; foft 
murmur. 
SUTE. n. f. [for fuite] Sort. 
Touching matters belonging to the church of Chrift, this 
we conceive that they are not of one fute. Hook-r. 
SU'TLER. n.f: [ foeteler, Dutch ; fudler, German.] A man that 
fells provifions and liquour in a camp. 
I thall fat/er be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shakejp. Hen. V. 
Send to the jutler’s; there you're fure to find 
The bully match’d with rafcals of his kind. 
Su/TurE. n.f. [ futura, Latin.) 
1. A manner of fewing or ftitching, particularly of ftitching 
wounds. 

Wounds, if held in clofe contact for fome time, reunite by 
inofculation : to maintain this fituation, feveral forts of /ut..res 
have been invented; thofe now chiefly defcribed are the inter- 
rupted, the glovers, the quill’d, the twifted and the dry fu- 
tures, but the interrupted and twifted are almoft the only 
ufeful ones. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. Suture is a particular articulation: the bones of thecranium 
are joined to one another by four /uturcs. Quincey. 

Many of our veflels degenerate into ligaments, and the 
futures of the fkull are abolifhed in old age. Arbuthnot. 

SWAB. n.f. [jwabb, Swedifh.] A kind of mop to clean 
floors. 
To Swas. v.a. [ypebban, Saxon.] 
It is now ufed chiefly at fea. 
He made him /wad the deck. Shelvock’s Voyage. 
Swa’sner. ne f. [ jwabker, Dutch.] A fweeper of the deck. 
The mafter, the /wabber, the boatfwain and I, 

Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. Shak. 

Was any thing wanting to. the extravagance of this degene- 
rate age, but the making a tarpawlin and a /wabder the hero of 
a tragedy. Dennis. 

To Swa’ppLt. v. a. [rpeoan, Saxon. 
1. To fwathe; to bind in cloaths, generally ufed of binding new- 
born children. i 
Invefted by a veil of clouds, 
And fwadled as new-born in fable hrouds3 
For thefe a receptacle I defien'd, 


Wailer. 


Chapman's Iliad. 


Dryden. 


To clean witha mop. 


Sandys. 
How 
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How Toon doth man decay ! 
When cloths are taken from a cheft of fweets, 
To fwaddle infants, whole young breath 
Scarce knows the way 5 
Thofe tlouts are little winding: fheets, 
Which do confign and fend them unto death. Herbert. 
They /waddied me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, ‘till they had wrapt me in about an hundred yards of 


fwathe. Add: fon. 
2. To beat; tocudgcl. A low ludicrous word. 
Great on the bench, great in the faddle, 

That could as well bind o'er as /waddle. Hudibras. 


Swa’ppte. n.f. [from the verb.} Cloaths bound round the 
body. 

I begged them to uncafe me: no, no, fay they ; and upon 

that carricd me to one of their houfes, and put me to bed in 

all my /wddies. Addijon. 


ee i a Dn. f [from fwadle.] Cloath wrapped 
WATE -¢€ round a new-born child. 
SWA DDLINGCLOUT. J 
From thence a fairy thee unweeting reft, 
There as thou flept’it in tender /zvaddiingband, 
And her bafe clìn brood, there for thee left, 
Such men do changelings call, fo changed by fairies theft. 
Fairy Queen. 
That great baby you fee there is not yet out of his /wadling- 
chuts. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
The fvadlingband; were purple, wrought with gold. Dryd. 
To SWAG. v.n. [yizgan, Saxon; /weigia, Mlandick.] To 
fink down by its weight; to lay heavy. 
They are more apt, in /wagging down, to pierce with their 
points, than in the jacent pofture, and crevice the wall. Wott. 
Being a tall fifth, and with his fides much comprefled, he 
hath a long fin upon his back, and another anfwering to it on 
his beily ; by which he is the better kept upright, or from 
fwagging on his fides. Grew. 
ToSwace. v.a. [from afwage.] To eafe; to foften; to mi- 
tigate. 
Apt words have pow’r to /waze 
The tumours of a troubled mind, 
And are as balm to fefter’d wounds. 
Nor wanting pow’r to mitigate and /wage, 
With folemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chafe 
Anguifh, and doubt, and fear from mortal minds. Milton. 
I will love thee, 
Though my diftracted fenfes fhould forfake me, 
Pd find fome intervals, when my poor heart 
Should /wage itfelf, and be let loofe to thine. Otway. 
ToSWA‘GGER. v.n. [/wadderen, Dutch, to make a noife; 
ypegzan, Saxon.J] To blufter; tobully; to be turbulently and 
tumultuoufly proud and infolent. 
Drunk? fquabble? /wagger ? and difcourfe fuftian with 
one’s own fhadow? Oh thou invincible fpirit of wine! Shak. 
’Tis the gage of one that I fhould fight withal, if he be 
alive; a rafcal that fwegger’d with me laft night. Shake/peare. 
Oft a terrible oath, with a /waggerimg accent fharply twan2’d 
off, gives manhood more approbation than proof itfelf. Shak. 
The leffer fize of mortals love to /wa:ger for opinions, and 
to boaft infallibility of knowledge. Glanv. Scepf. 
Many fuch affes in the world huff, look big, ftare, drefs, 


Milton, 


cock, and /wagger at the fame noify rate. L’Eflrange. 
He chuck’d, 
And fcarcely deign’d to fet a foot to ground, 
But /wagger’d like a lord. Dryden. 


Confidence, how weakly foever founded, hath fome effect 
upon the ignorant, who think there is fomething more than 
ordinary in a fwaggering man that talks of nothing but de- 
monftration. Tillotfon. 

To be great, is not to be ftarched, and formal, and fuperci- 
lious; to /wagger at our footmen, and browbeat our infe- 
riors. Collier on Pride. 

What a pleafure is it to be vi&torious in a caufe? to fwag- 
ger at the bar? for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will 
be. Arbuthnot s Hiftory of John Bull. 

Swa’cGERER. n.f. [from fwagger.] A blufterer; a bully; a 
turbulent noify fellow. 

He’s no fwaggerer, hoftefs ; a tame cheater: you may ftroke 
him as gently as a puppy greyhound. Shakefp. HenrylV. 

Swa'ccy. adj. [from /wag.] Dependent by its weight. 
The beaver is called animal ventricofum, from his /zvaggy 
and prominent belly. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Swain. n f. {ypein, Saxon and Runick.] 
1, A young man. 
That good knight would not fo nigh repair, 
Himfelf eftranging from their joyance vain, 
Whole fcllowfhip feem’d far unfit for warlike fwain. F. Ñ, 
2. A country fervant employed in hufbandry. 
It were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely fwain, 
car pattoral youth. 
Bleft was ! whofe nymphs in ev’ry grace excel ; 
Bleft nymphs! whofe /wains thofe graces fing fo well. Pope. 


Shak. Henry VI. 


SWA 


SWA'INMOTE. 1. f. [ /wainmotus, law Lat.] A court touching 
matters of the foreft, kept by the charter of the foreft thrice 
in the year. ‘This court of /wainmote is as incident to a foreft, 
as the court of picpowder is toa fair. The [wainmote isa 
court of freeholders within the forett. Cowel. 

To SwALE. ) v. a. [rpelan, Saxon, to kindle.] To wafte or 

To SWEAL. $ blaze away; to melt: as, the candle {wales. 

Swa‘LLeT. ^. j. Among the tin-miners, water breaking in 
upon the miners at thcir work. Bailey. 

Swa’tLow. n.f. [ypalepe, Saxon. ] A fmall bird of paf- 
fage, or, as fume fay, a bird that lies hid and fleeps in the 
Winter. 

The /wallcw follows not Summer more willingly than we 
your lordfhip. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
p Daffodils, 

That come before the /wvallow dares. Shake/peare. 

The /wailows make ufe of celandine, and the linnet of 


euphragia. Mere. 
When /wallows fleet. foar high and fport in air, 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 


The /wallow {weeps 
The flimy pool, to build his hanging houfe 
Intent. Thom/on’s Spring. 
To Swa‘tiow. v. a. [ypelgan, Saxon ; fwelgen, Dutch.] 
1. To take down the throat. 
Job vii. 1g. 


I wallow down miy fpittle. 
If little faults 

Shall not be wink’d at, how fhall we firetch our eye, 

Whole capital crimes chew’d, /wallow’d, and digcited, 

Appear before us? Shake/peare’s Henry V. 

Men are, ata venture, of the religion of the country; and 
muft therefore /wa/iow down opinions, as filly people do em- © 
piricks pills, and have nothing to do but believe that they will 
do the cure. Locke. 

2. To receive without examination. 

Confider and judge of it as a matter of reafon, and not 
fwallow it without examination as a matter of faith. Locke. 

3. To engrofs; to appropriate. Ñ 

Far be it from me, that I fhould fwallow up or deftroy. 2 Sa. 
Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in this, that he 
has fwallowed up the honour of thofe who fucceeded him. Pope. 

4. To abforb; totakein; to fink in any abyfs; to engulph. 

‘Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches, though the yefty waves 
Confound and /wa/l:qw navigation up. 

I may be pluck’d into the fwallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Baffianus’ grave. Shak. Tit. Andren. 
Death is /wallowed up in viclory. I Cor. XV. 54- 
If the earth open her mouth and /wallow them up, ye fhall 

underftand that thefe men have provoked the Lord. Num. xvi: 

In bogs /wallew'd up and loft. Nislton. 

He hid many things from us, not that they would /wallw 
up our underftanding, but divert our attention from what is 
more important. Decay cf Piety. 
Nature would abhor 
To be forced back again upon herfelf, 
And like a whirlpool ;wadlow her own ftreams. 
Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

Should not the fad occafion /wallow up 

My other cares, and draw them all into it? Addi fon, 
Cities overturn’d, 
And late at night in /wallowing earthquake funk. Thomjon. 

5. To devour; to deftroy. . 

The neceffary provifion for life fwal'ows the greateft part of 
their time. Locke. 

Corruption /wallow'd what the liberal hand 
Of bounty {catter’d. Themfon’s Autumn, 

6. To be loft in any thing; to be given up. 

The prieft and the prophet are /wallowed up of wine. Jf. 

Swa’Liow. 2. j. [from the verb.] The throat; voracity. 

Had this man of merit and mortification been called to ac- 
count for his ungodly /wa/l:w, in gorging down the eftates of 
helplefs widows and orphans, he would have told them that it 
was all for charitable ufes. South. 

Swa’LLowTaiL. 2. f. A fpecies of willow. 

The fhining willow they call fwallowtail, becaufe of the 
pleafure of the leaf. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

SwA'LLOWWORT. n f. A plant. 

Swam. The preterite of /wia. 

SWAMP. n. j: [ fwamms, Gothick; ypam, Saxon; fuamms 
Inandick; wamme, Dutch; fuomp, Danifh; /wamp, Swedith. } 
A marfh; a bog; a fen. 

Swa'mPy. adj. [from fwamp.] Boggy ; fenny. 

Swampy fens breathe deftructive myriads. T bomfon. 

SWAN, ». J. [ypan, Saxon ; Juan, Danith ; /waen, Dutch. } 

‘The fwan is a large water-fowl, that has a long and very 
ftraight neck, and is very white, excepting when it is young. 
Its legs und feet are black, as is its bill, which is like that of 
a goofe, but fomething rounder, and a little hooked at the 
lower end of it: the two fides below its eyes are black and 
fhining like ebony. Swans ufe wings like fails, which catch 
the wind, fo that they are driven along in the water. ae 

ee 


Shakefpeare. 
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feed unon herbs and fome fott of grain like a goofe, and fcme 
are (aid to have lived three hundred years. ‘There is a fpecies 
of fwans with the feathers of their heads, towards the brealt, 
marked at the ends with a gold colour inclining to red. The 
fwan is reckoned by Mofes among the unclean creatures ; but 
it was confecrated to Apollo the god of mufick, becaufe it was 
faid to fing melodioufly when it Was near expiring ; a tradition 


generally received, but fabulous. Calmet. 
With untainted eye 
< Compare her face with fome that T fhall thow; 
And I will make thee think thy Jwan a crow. Shake/peare. 


Let mufick found, while he doth make his choice ; 
Then if he lofe, he makes a fwan like end. Shakefpeare. 
s I have feen a fwan, 
With bootlefs labour, fwim againft the tide, 
And fpend her ftrength with over-matching waves. Shakefp. 
The birds eafy to be drawn are planipedes, or watcr-fowl, 
as the mallard, goofe, and Jwan. Peacham on Drawing. 


The fearful matrons taife a {creaming cry, ? 
Old feeble men with fainter groans reply ; ? 
A jarring found refults, and mingles in the fky, J 


Like that of fwans remurm’ring to the foods. Dryden. 
The idea, which an Englifhman fignifies by the name Jwan, 
is a white colour, long neck, black beak, black legs, and whole 
feet, and all thefe of a certain fize, with a power of fwim- 
ming in the water, and making a certain kind of noife. Locke. 
Swa'nsKin. n.f. [Jwan and fkin] A kind of foft flannel, 
imitating for warmth the down of a fwan. 
Swap. adu. [ad fuipa, to do at a {natch, IMlandick.] Haftily ; 
with hafty violence: as, he did it /wap. A low word. 
To Swap. v.a. To exchange. See /o Swop. 
Swarop. n. f. [ /ward, Swedilh.] 
1. The fkin of bacon. 
2. The furface of the ground: whence green fevard, or green 
fword. 
Water, kept too long, loofens and foftens the fward, makes 
it fubje&t to rufhes and coarfe grafs: Note on Tuffer. 
i The noon of night was paft, when the foe 
Came dreadlefs o'er the level /wart, that lies 
Between the wood and the fwift ftreaming Oufe. 4. Philips. 
To plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is very dry 
and combuttible, plow up the /warth, and burn it. Mortimer. 
Sware. ‘The preterite of /wear. 
Swarm. n.f- [ypeanm, Saxon; /werm, Dutch. ] 
1. A great body or number of bees or other {mall animals, par- 
ticularly thofe bees that migrate from the hive. 
A fwarm of bees that cut the liquid fky, 


Upon the topmoft branch in clouds alight. Dryden's Zn. 
2. A multitude; a croud. 
From this /fwarm of fair advantages, + 
_ You grip’d the general fway into your hand; 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncatter. Shakefpeare. 


“If we could number up thofz prodigious /warms that had 
fettled themfelves in every part of it, they would amount to 
more than can be found. Addifon on Italy, 

To SWARM. v.n. {ypeanman, Saxon; /wermen, Dutch.] 
1. To rife as bees in a body, and quit the hive. 
All hands employ’d, 
Like labouring bees on a long Summer’s day 5 
Some found the trumpet for the reft to /warm. Dryden. 
_ Swarn’d on a rotten ftick the bees I fpy’d. Gay. 
When bees hang in warming time, they will prefently rife, 
if the weather hold. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
2. To appear in multitudes; to croud ; to throng. 
‘The mercilefs Macdonel, 
The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon. Shake[p. Macbeth. 
Our fuperfluous lacqueys, and our peafants, 
Who in unneceflary action fwa: m 
About our fquares of battle. Shakefp. Henry V. 
What a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awaken’d in me fwarm, while I confider 
What from within I fcel myfelf, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears. Milten. 
Then mounts the throne, high plac’d before the fhrinc ; 
In erowds around the fwarming people join. Drydens Ain. 
. To be crouded ; to be over-run ; to be thronged. 

Thefe garrifons you have now planted throughout all Ire- 

land, and every place fwarim: with foldiers. Spenfer. 
Her lower region fiarms with all fort of fowl, her rivers 
with filh, and her feas with whole fhoals. Howel, 

Thofe days fwarmed with fables, and from fuch grounds 
took hints for fictions, poifoning the world ever after. Browz. 

4. Lo breed multitudes. i 

-Not fo thick /warm'd once the foil 

_ Bedropp'd with blood of Gorgon. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
SWART. adj. [ fwarts, Gothick; ypeapt, Saxon; /wart, 
SWARTH. t Dutch. } 
4, Black; darkly brown; tawney. 
A nation ftrange, with vifage fwart, 
And courage fierces that a)l men did ‘affray, 
Through the world then fivarmed in every part. F> Queen. 
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A man 
OF fwarth complexions and of crabbed hue; 
That him full of melancholy did thew. 
Whereas I was black and-/wart before; 

With thofe clear. rays which fhe infus'd on me, 

That beauty am I bleft with, which you fee. , Shak. H. VI. 

No goblin, or fwart fairy of the mines 
Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. pa Milton. 

2. Int Milton it feems to fignify black 5 gloomy ;, malignant. 
Ye valleys low, g? 

On whofe freth lap the fwart ftar fparely looks. Mitton. 

To Swart. v. a [from the noun.] - To blacken; to 
dufk. 

The heat of the fun may /wart a living part, or even black 
a dead or diflolving flcth, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Swa/RTHILY. adv. [from fwarthy.] Blackly ; dufkily ; taw- 
hily. 

S w AAND iss: n. f [from fwarthy ] Darknefs of complexion 5 
tawnine(s. À 

Swa'RTHY. adj. [See Swart.] Dark of complexion; blacks 
dufky; tawney. 

Set me where, on fome pathlefs plain, 

The /warthy Africans complain. Rofe:mmion. 

Though in the torrid climates the common colour is black 
or /wartiy, yet the natural colour of the temperate climates is 
more tranfparent and beautiful. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Here fwarthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with de,ected air. 

Did they know Cato, ‘our remoteft kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him; 
Their /warthy hofts would darken all our plains; 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 

And making death more grim. Addifon’s Cato, 

SwasH. n.f. [A cant word.] A figure, whofe circumference 
is not round, but oval; and whofe moldings lie not at right 
angles, but oblique to the axis of the work. ; Moxon. 

ToSWASH. v.n. To make a great clatter or noife: whence 
f[wafbbuckler. 

We'll have a /wa/ling and a martial outlfide, : 

As many other mannifh cowards have, 

“hat do outface it with their femblanccs. Shake/peare. 

Draw, if you be men: Gregory, remember thy /wa/hing 
blow. Shak. Rome and Juliet. 

Swa‘sHER. n. f. [from fiva/h.] One who makes a fhow of 
valour or force of arms. 

I have obferved thefe three fwa/hers ; three fuch anticks do 
not amount to a man. Shakef. Henry V. 

Swatcn. n. f- A fwathe. Not in ufe. 

One {preadeth thofe bands fo in order to lie, 
As barlie in /watches may fill it thereby. 

Swatn. n.f. [ /wvade, Dutch. ] 

1. A line of grafs cut down by the mower. 

With toffing and raking, and fetting on cox, 
Graffe, lately in /waihes, is meat for an ox. Tufjer. 

The ftrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s /wath. Shakefp. 

As foon a3 your grafs is mown, if it lie thick in the fwath, 
neither air nor fun can pafs freely through it. Moriimer. 

2. A continued quantity. 

An affection’d afs, that cons ftate without book, and utters 
it by great /waths. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

3. [Spedan, to bind, Saxon.] A band; a fillet. 

An Indian comb, a ftick whereof is cut into three fharp and 
round teeth four inches long: the other part is left for the 
handle, adorned with fine ftraws laid along the fides, and 
lapped round about it in feveral diftinct fwaths. Grew. 

They fwaddled me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, which they folded about me, ’till they had wrapped me 
in above an hundred yards of /wathe. Addifon s Speéator. 

To SwWATHE. v.a. [ypeoan, Saxon.] To bind, as a child 
with bands and rollers. 

Thrice hath this Hotfpur, Mars in fwathing cloaths, 
This infant warriour, and his enterprizes, 

Difcomfited great Douglas. Shak. Henry IV. 

He had two fons; the eldeft of them at three years old, 
T th’ fwathing cloaths the other, from their nurfery 
Were ftol’n. Shakefp. Cymbetine. 
Their children are never fwathed, or bound about with any 

thing, when they are firit born; but are put naked into the bed 
with their parents to lie. Abbot's Defeript. of the World. 

Swath'd in her lap the bold nurfe bore him out, 


Fairy Queen. 


Addijon. 
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With olive branches cover’d round about. Dryden. 
Matter’s fect arc /wath’d no longer; 

If in the night too oft he kicks, 

Or fhows his loco-motive tricks. Priv. 


To Sway. v.a. [ fchweben, German; to move. } 
1. To wave in the hand; to move or weild with facility: as, to 
{way the fcepter. 
Glancing fire‘out of the iron play'd, 
As fparkles from the anvil rife, ` 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are /way'd. Fas Quan. 
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2. To biafs; to direct to cither fide. 
Heav’n forgive theni, that fo much have /way'd 
Your majcfty’s good thoughts away from me. Shakefpeare. 
I took your hands; but'was, indeed, ` 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on Cæfar. Stake/. 
The only way t’ improve our own, 
By dealing faithfully with none; 
As bowls run true by being made 
On purpofe falfe, and to be fvay’d. é, 
3. To govern; to rule; to overpower; to influence. 
The lady’s mad; yet if *twere fo, 
She could not /way her houfe, command her followers, 
With fuch a fmooth, difercet, and ftable bearing. Shake/p. 
The will of man is by his reafon /way’d ; 
And reafon fays, you are the worthier maid. Shakefpeare. 
On Europe thence, and where Rome was to /way 
The world. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
A gentle nymph, not far from hence, 
That with moift curb /ways the fmooth Severn ftream, 
Sabrina is her name. Milton, 
Take hecd left paffion fway 
Thy judgment: to do ought, which elfe free will 
Would not admit. Milton's Paradife Toft. 
The judgment is /wayed by paffion, and ftored with lubri- 
cous opinions, inftead of clearly conceived truths. Glanv. 
This was the race 
To fway the world, and land and fea fubdue. 
With thefe I went, 
Nor idle ftood with unaffifting hands, 
When favage beafts, and mens more favage bands, 
Their virtuous toil fubdu’d; yet thofe I fway'd 
With pow’rful fpecch: I fpoke, and they obey’d. Dryden. 
When examining thefe matters, let not temporal and little 
advantages /way you againft a more durable intereft.  Tillot/on. 
To Sway. v.n. 
1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 
In thefe perfonal refpects, the balance ways on our part. Bac. 
2. To have weight; to have influence. 
The example of fundry churches, for approbation of one 
thing, doth /way much; but yet ftill as having the force of an 


Hudibras. 


Dryden. 


example only, and not of a law. Hooker. 
3. To bear rule; to govern. 
The mind I /way by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never fagg with doubt, nor fhake with tear. Shake/p. 
Had’ft thou /way'd as kings fhould go, 
They never then had fprung like fummer flies.  Shakefp. 


Aged tyranny /ways not as it hath power, but as it is fuf- 
fered. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Here thou fhalt monarch reign ; 


There did’ft not: there let him ftill victor fwaye Milton, 
Sway. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. The fwing or fweep of a weapon. 
To ftrike with huge two-handed /way. Milton. 
2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 
Are not you mov’d, when all the /way of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ? Shak. Julius Cefar. 
Expert 
When to'advance, or ftand, or turn the /way 
Of battle. Ailton. 


3: Power; rule; dominion. 

This fort had fome fear that the filling up the feats in the 
confiftory, with fo great number of laymen, was but to pleafe 
the minds of the people, to the end they might think their 
own /way fomewhat. Hooker. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became fubject to the 
fway of time: other odds there was none, faving that fome 
tell fooner, and fome later, from the foundnefs of belief. Hoos. 

Only retain 

The name and all th’ addition to a king; 

The /way, revenue, execution of th’ hef, 

Beloved fons, be yours. Shakef. King Lear. 

Her father counts it dangerous 

That fhe fhould give her forrow fo much jay, 

And in his wifdom haftes our marriage, 

To ftop the inundation of her tears. 

Too truly Iamerlane’s fucceflors they ; 

Each thinks a world too little for his way. Dryd. Aurengz. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear /way, 
The poft of honour is a private ftation. Addifon’s Cato. 
4. Influence; direétion. 

An evil mind in authority doth not only follow the ftvay of 

the defires already within it, but frames to itfelf new defires, 


Shakefpeare. 


not before thought of. Sidney. 
j They rufin along, the rattling woods give way, 
T he branches bend before their {weepy fway. Dryden. 


To SWEAR. v.n. preter. fwore or fvare; part. pafi. Jworn. 
[ /waran, Gothick ; ypeman, Saxon ; fweeren, |utch.] 
1, Do obteft fome fuperiour power; to utter an oath. 
If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or /wear an oath to 
bind his foul with a-bond, he thall not break his word. Num. 
Thee, thee an hundred languages fhall claim, 


And favage Indians fwear by Anna's name. Tickel, 
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2. To ceclare or promife upon oath. 
We thall have old /wearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 
Lut we'll outface them, and outfwear them too. Shake/peare. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him /wear 
Never to part with it; and here he ftands, 
I dare be fworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger. 
I would have kept my word ; 
But, when I steear, it is irrevocable. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Jacob faid, jwear to me; and he /ware unto him. Gen. 
Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes, which 
he fo efteemed, that, as Plutarch reports, he Jware he had rather 


Shake/peare. f 


lofe all his father’s images than that table, Peacham. 
3. To give evidence upon oath. 
At what eafe 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To /wear againft you? Shak. Henry VIIL 


4. To obteft the great name profanely. 
Becaufe of /wearing the land mourneth. 
Obey thy parents, keep thy word juftly ; 

Swear not. Shakef. King Lear. 

None fo nearly cifpofed to fcoffing at religion as thofe who 
have accuftomed themfelves to /wear on trifling occafions. Tii/. 

ToSwrark. v.a. 
1. To put to an oath. 
Mofes took the bones of Jofeph; for he had ftraitly /wern 
the children of Ifrael. Ex. xiii. 19. 
Swom afhore, man, like a duck; I can fwim like a duck, 
I'll be fworn. Shake/peare's Tempe/t. 
Let me fwear you all to fecrecy ; 
And, to conceal my fhame, conceal my life. 
. To declare upon oath, 
. To obteft by an oath. 
Now by Apollo, king, thou /wear’/? thy gods in vain. 
——O vaffal ! mifcreant! Shake/peare. 
Swe/arER. x. f. [from /wear.] A wretch who obtefts the great 
name wantonly and profanely. 
And muft they all be hang’d that fwear and lie? 
Every one. 
—— Who muft hang them? 
—— Why, the honeit men. 
— Then the liars and /wearers are fools ; for there are liars and 
Jwearers enow to beat the honeft men and hang them up. Skak, 
Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain: 
It gets thee nothing, and hath no excufe: 
Luft and wine plead a pleafure, avarice a gain; 

But the cheap fwearer through his open fluice 

Lets his foul run for nought. Herbert. 

Of all men a philofopher fhould be no fwearer ; for an oath, 
which is the end of controverfies in law, cannot determine 
any here, where reafon only muft induce. Brown, 

It is the opinion of our moft refined /wearers, that the fame 
oath or curfe cannot, confiftently with true politenefs, be re- 
peated above nine times in the fame company by the fame per- 
fon. Swifts Polite Conver fation. 

SWEAT. n.f. [ypeat, Saxon ; fweet, Dutch.] 
1. The matter evacuated at the pores by heat or labour. 

Sweat is falt in tafte; for that part of the nourifhment 
which is frefh and fweet, turneth into blood and flefh; and 
the /weat is that part which is excerned. Bacon. 

Some infenfible efluvium, exhaling out of the ftone, comes 
to be checked and condenfed by the air on the fuperficies of it, 
as it happens to /weat on the fkins of animals, Boyle. 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy /weat, Milton. 
When Lucilius brandifhes his pen, 

And flathes in the face of guilty men, 

A cold jw:at ftands in drops on ev’ry part, 

And rage fucceeds to tears, revenge to fmart. Driden. 

Siveat is produced by changinz the b-lance between the 
fluids and folids, in which health confifts, fo as that projectile 
motion of the fluids overcome the refiftance of the folids. drb. 

2. Labour; toil; drudgery. 

‘This painful labour of abridging was not eafy, but a mat- 

ter of /wear and watching. 2 Mac. ii. 26. 
The field 


Fer. xxiii. 10. 


Dryden. 
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To labour calls us, now with /weat impos’d. Miiton. 
What from Johnfon’s oil and fwest did flow, 

Or what more eafy nature did beitow 

On Shakefpeare’s gentler mufe, in thee full grown ? 

Their graces both appear. Denia. 


3. Evaporation of moifture. 

Beans give inthe mow; and therefore thofe that arc to be 
kept are not to be thrafhed “till March, that they have had a 
thorough fweat in the mow.’ Afortimer’s Fiujlandry. 

To Swear. v.n. preterite fwet, fweated; particip, pafi. jweaten. 
[from the noun.} 
1. Lo be moift on the body with heat or labour. 
Shall I fay to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 
Why /weat they under burdens? Shat. Merch. of Venice: 
Mittre’s 


. 
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Miftrefs Page at the door, /weating and blowing, and look- 
ing wildly, would needs {peak with you. Shake/prare. 
When he was brouzht again to the bar, to hear 
His knell rung our, his judgment, he was ftirr’d 
With fuch an agony’, he fwest extremely. Shak. H. VIII. 
About this time in autumn, there reigned in the city and 
other parts of th kingdom a difeafe then new ; which, of the 
accidents, and manner thereof they called the jweating. lick- 
nels. Bacon's Henry VIL 
A young tall fquire 
Did from the camp at firit before him £0; 
At firft he did, but fcarce could follow trait, 
Sweating beneath a fhield’s unruly weizht. 
2. To toil; to labour; to drudge. 
How the drudging goblin wrt 
To earn his creain-bow] duly fet; 
When in one night, ere glimpte of morn, 
His thadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn. 
Our author, not content to ke 
That others write as carelefsly as he; 
Though he pretends not to make things complete, 
Yet, to pleafe you, he’d have the pocts /wewt. Waller. 
3. To emit moitture. i i 
Waintcots will /weat fo that they will rum with water. 


Cowrey. 


Milton. 


Bacon. 
In cold evenings there will be a moifture or /weating upon 
the itool. Mortimer. 


To emit as fweat. 
Greafe that’s /weaten 
From the murtherer’s gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. Shakefpearé si Macheth. 
For him the rich Arabia fweats her gum. Dryden. 
Swea’rer. n f. [from /weat } One who {weats. 
Swea’ry. adj. [from /weat.] 
1. Covered with {weat; moift with fweat. 
The rabblement houted and clap’d their chop’d hands, and 
threw up their /weaty night-caps. Shakc/p. Juiius Cafar. 
A fiweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow theaf. 
2. Coniifting of fweat. 
And then, fo nice, and fo genteel, 
Such cleanlinefs from head to heel ; 
No humours grofs, or frowfy fteams, 
No noifome whiffs, or /weaty ftreams. 
3. Laborious; toilfome. 
T hofe who labour 
The /w:aty forge, who edge the crooked fcythe, 
Bend ftubborn fteel, and harden gleening armour, 
Acknowlecge Vulcan’s aid. 
To Sweep. v.a. [ypapan, Saxon. ] 
1, To drive away with a befom. 
2. To clean with a befom. 
What woman, having ten pieces of filver, if the lofe one, 
doth not /weep the houfe, and feek diligently ’till fhe find it? 


To SWEAT. v.a. 


Afilton. 


Swift. 


Prior. 


Lu. xv. 8. 
3. To carry with pomp. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, 
And, like a peacock, /weep along his tail. Shak. H. VI. 


4. To drive or carry off with celerity and violence. 
K Though Í could, 

With barefac’d power, fweep him from my fight, 

And bid my wi!l avouch it; yet] muft not. Shakefpeare. 

The river of Kifhon fwcpt them away. Judes v. 

The bluftering winds ftriving for victory, /wept the fnow 
from off the tops of thofe high mountains, and caft it-down 
unto the plains in fuch abundance, thatthe Turks lay as men 
buried alive. Knibies’s Hiflory of the Lurks. 

Flying bullets now 
‘To execute his rage appear too flow ; 
They mifs or /weep but common fouls away ; 


Yor {uch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Waller. 
My looking is the fire of peftilence, 
“lhat fweeps at once the people and the prince. Dryden. 


I have already /ucpt the ftakes, and with the common good 
fortune of profperous gamefters can be content to fit. Drydin. 
Is this the man who drives me before him 
To the world’s ridge, and /weeps me off like rubbifh? Dryd. 
Fool ! time no change of motion knows ; 
With equal fpeed the torrent flows 
‘To jwerp tame, pow’r, and wealth away: 
The paft is all by death poflet, 
And trugal fate that guards the reft, 
By giving, bids them live, to day. Fenton. 
A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a huge heap 
of gold; but never obferved a fharper, who under his arm 
fwept a great deal of it into his hat. Swift. 
5. To p-fs over with cclerity and force. 
6. Torub over. 
Their long defcending train 
With rubies cdg’, and fapphires fwept the plain. Dryden. 


4. Melodious to the car. 
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7. To ftrike with long ftroke. 
Defcend ye nine ; defcend and fing 
The breathing ioftruments infpire. 
Wake into voice each filent: {tring, 


And /weep the founding lyre. Pore. 
To SWEEP. v. n. 
1. To pafs with violence, tumult, or fwiftnefs. 
Halte me to know it, that Pwith wings as fwift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 
May /weep to my revenge. Shakefpeare, 


A poor man that opprefieth the poor, is like a /weeping rain 
which leaveth no food. i 
Bcfore tempeftuous winds arife, 
Stars fhooting through the darknefs gild the night 
With fweeping glories and long trails of light. 
2. To pafs-with pomp ; to pafs with an equal motion. 
She /weeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 


Dryden, 


More like an emprefs than duke Humphrey’s wife. Shak. 
In gentle dreams I often will be by, 
And /weep along before your clofing eye, Dryden. 
3. To move with a long reach. 
Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A fweping ftroke along the crackling jaws. Dryden. 


SWEEP. n.f. [from the verb.] 
r. The act of. fweeping. 
2. The compafs of any violent or continued motion. 

A door drags when. by its ill hanging onvits hinges, or by 
the ill boarding of the room the bortom edze of the door rides 
in its /weep upon the floor. M1 xin’s Mechan. Exercife. 

Lion-hearted Richard like a torrent fwell’d 

With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds, 

Breaking away impetuous, and involves 

Within its /weep, trees, houfes, men. 

3: Violent deftruction. 

In countries fubject to great cpidemical /weeps, men may 
live very long, but where the proportion of the chronical dif- 
temper is great, it is not likely to be fo. Graunt, 

4. Direétion of any motion not reétilinear. 

Having made one incifion a little circularly, begin a fecond, 

bringing it with an oppofite /weep to meet the other. Sharp. 
SWEE’PINGS. n. f. [from fweep!] That which is fwept away. 

Should this one broomftick enter the feene, covered with 
duft, though the /weepings of the fineft lady’s chamber, we 
fhould defpife its vanity. Swift. 

SWEEPAET. n.f. { fweep and net.] A net that takes in a great 
compals. 

She was a fweepnet for the Spanifh fhips, which happily fell 

into her net. Camden. 


SWEE'PSTAKE. n.f. [ fweep and flake] A man that wins 
Hl. 


Phisips. 


Is’t writ in your revenge, 
That /wecp/take you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and lofer. Shakefpeare. 
Swer/py. adj. [from /uweep.]  Paffing with great {peed and vio- 
lence over a great compafs at once. 
They rufh along, the rattling woods give way, 

The branches bend before their /weepy fway. 

SWEET. adj. [ypere, Sax. fot, Dutch.] 
1. Pleafing to any fenfe. 

Sweet exprefies the pleafant perceptions of almoft every fenfe: 
fugar is /weet, but it hath not the fame fweetnefs vs mufick ; 
nor hath mufick the fwectnefs of a rofe, and a {weet profpect 
differs from them all: nor yet have any of thefe the fame 
{weetnefs as difcourfe, counfel, or meditation hath; yet the 
royal Pfalmift faith of a man, we took /weet counfel together ; 


Dryden. 


and of God, my meditation of him fhall be /weet. Watts. 
2. Lufcious to the tafte. 
This honey tafted ftill is ever /weet. Devies. 
3. Fragrant to the fmell. 
Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 
And burn /weet wood to make the lodging /weet. Shake/p. 


Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, there breath- 
eth a /weet fmell; for that this happeneth but in certain mat- 
ters which have fome {weetnefs which the dew of the rainbow 
draweth forth. Bac-n, 

Shred very {mall with thime /qweet-margory and a little win- 
ter favoury. Wal.on’s Angier. 

The balmy zephyrs, filent fince her death, 

Lament the ceafing of a /weter breath. 

‘The ftreets with treble voices ring, 
To fell the bounteous produét of the {pring ; 
Sweet-fmelling flow’rs, and elders early bud. 


The dulcimer, all organs of /weet flop. 

Her tpecch is grac’d with five ter found 
Than in another's fong is found. 

No more the ftreams their murmurs fhal! forb 
A ficrcter mufick than their own to hear; 
But tell the reeds, and’tell the vocal hore, 
Fair Daphne's dead, and mufick is no more. 
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Afi ton. 
Willer. 

car 
Pote. 


5. Pleafing 
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5. Pleafing to the eye. 
Heav’n blef thee! 
Thou haft the /weetc/ face I ever look’d on. 
6. Not falt. 
. The white of an egg, or blood mingled with falt water, ga- 
thers the fultnefs and maketh the water /weeter ; this may be 
by adhefion. Bacons Natural Hflory. 
The fails drop with rain, 

Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. 

+. Not four. 

Time changeth fruits from more four to more /weet; but 
contrariwife liquors, even thofe that arc of the juice of fruit, 
from more /weet to more four. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Trees whole fruit is acid laft longer than thofe whofe fruit 
is /weet. Bacon. 

When metals ate diffolved in acid menftruums, and the 
acids in conjundlion with the metal act after a different man- 
ner, fo that the compound has a difterent tafte, much milder 
than before, and fometimes a /wect one; is it not becaufe the 
acids adhere to the metallick particles, and thereby lofe much 
of their activity. Newton's Opticks. 

8. Mild; foft; gentle. 
Let me report to him 
Your feet dependency, and you fhall find 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. Shake/p. 
The Peleiades fhedding /weet influence. Milton. 
Mercy has, could mercy’s felf be feen, 
No /weeter look than this propitious queen. Waller. 
g. Grateful ; pleafing. 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton. 


Euryalus, 
Than whom the Trojan hoft 
No fairer face or /weeter air could boaft. Dryden's Æncid. 
yo. Not ftale; not ftinking : as, that meat is {weet. 
SWEET. 2.f. 
1. Sweetnefs ; fomething pleafing. 
Pluck out 
‘The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The /weet which is their poifon. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
What fofter founds are thefe falute the ear, 
From the large circle of the hemifphere, 
As if the center of all /weets met here ! 
Hail ! wedded love, 
Perpetual fountain of domeftick /weets ! 
Taught to live 
The eafieft way; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the feet of life. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood 
Have tafted vengeance, and the /weets of blood, 
Speak. Dryden's Æncid, 
Can Ceyx then fuftain to leave his wife, 
And unconcern’d forfake the /weets of life ? Dryden. 
We have fo great an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it 
extinguifhes all our pleafures; a little bitter mingled in our 
cup leaves no relifh of the /wect. Locke. 
Love had ordain‘d that it was Abra’s turn 
To mix the ;2ueets, and minifter the urn. 
2. A word of endearment. 
Sweet ! leave me here a while 
My fpirits grow dull, and fain 1 would beguile 
The tedious day with fleep. 
Wherefore frowns my /weet? 
Have I too long been abfent from thefe lips? 
3. A perfume. 


ied 


Ben. Fehnfin. 5 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Shatefpeare. 
Ben. Fobnfen. 


As in perfumes, 
Tis hard to fay what fcent is uppermott ; 
Nor this part mufick or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich refult of all: 
So fhe was all a /weet. 
Flowers 
Innumerable, by the foft fouth-weft 
Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 
Rebound their /zveets from th’ odoriferous pavement. Prior. 
SwWEE TBREAD. n. /. ‘The pancreas of the calf. 
Never tic yourfelf always to eat meats cf cafy digefture, as 
veal, pullets, or /weetbreads. Harvey cn Confumpticn. 
Sweetbreed and collops were with fkewers prick’d 
About the fides ; imbibing what they deck’d. Dryden. 
When you roaft a breait of veal, remember your fweet- 
heart the butler loves a /weetbread. Swift. 
SWEE'TBRIAR. 7. f. [ fwect and driar.] A fragrant fhrub. 

For March come violets and peach-trce in bloflom, the cor- 

nelian-tree in bloflom, aud fwetbriar. Bacon. 
SWEE'TBROOM. v. f, An herb. infworth. 
SWEETCICELY. n.f. [Myrrhus} A plant. 

Che characters are; it is an umbclliferous plant, with a 
rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of feveral uncqual petals or 
flower-leaves that are placed circularly, and reft upon the em- 
palement, which turns to a fruit, compofed of two feeds re- 
fembling a bird’s bill, chamnclled and gibbous on one fide, but 
plain on the other, Miller. 


Dryden. 
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To SwEe’TEN. v.a. [from /weet.] 
1, To make tweet. 
‘The world the garden is, fhe is the flow’r 

That fweetens all the place; fhe is the gueft 

Of rareft price. Sidney. 

Here is the {mell of the blood ftill: allthe perfumes of Ara- 
bia will not /weeten this little hand. Shake/peare. 

Give me an ounce of civet to fwerten my imagination. 

Shakefoeare’s King Lear. 
With faireft flow’rs Fidele,” 
I'll fweeten thy fad grave. Shakeeare’s Cymbelinc. 
Be humbly minded, know your poft ; 
Sweeteen your tea, and watch your toaft. ° 
2, To make mild or kind. 

All kindneffes defcend upon fuch a temper, as rivers of 
frefh waters falling into the main fea; the fea fwallows them 
all, but is not changed or /weetcned by them, South's Sermons. 

3. To make lefs paintul. ' 
She the fweetnefs of my heart, even /weetens the death 


Swift. 


which her fweetnefs brought upon me. Sidney., 
Thou fhalt fecure her helplefs fex from harms, 
And fhe thy cares will fweeten with her charms. Dryden. 


Interet of ftate and change of circumftances may have 
fweetened thefe refleGions to the politer fort, but impreffions 
are not fo eafily wora out of the minds of the vulgar. Addi/on. 

Thy mercy /weet’ned ev’ry foil, n 

Made ev’ry region pleafe; 

The hoary Alpin hills it warm’d, 

And fmooth’d the Tyrrhene feas. 

4. To palliate; to reconcile. 
Thefe leflons may be gilt and /weetened as we order pills 
and potions, fo as to take off the difguft of the remedy. L’#/ir. 
5. To make grateful or pleafing. 
I would have my love 
Angry fometimes, to /weeten off the reft 4 
Of her behaviour. Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
6. To foften; to make delicate. 

Corregio has made his memory immortal, by the ftrength 
he has given to his figures, and by /weetening his lights and 
fhadows, and melting them into each other fo happily, that 
they are even imperceptible. Drydens Dufrefn:y. 

To Swee TEN. v.n. To grow fweet. 
Where a wafp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, it will 
frweeten hattily. Bacen s Natural Bifory. 
SWEETENER. n. f. [from /weeien.] i 
1. One that palliates; one that'reprefents things tendcrly. 
But you who, till your fortune’s made, 

Muft be a fweet’ner by your trade, 

Muf {wear he never meant us ill. Swit. 

Thofe foftners, fweetners, and compounders, fhake their 
heads fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. Swift. 

2. That which contemporates acrimony. 

Powder of crabs eyes and claws, and burnt egg-fhells are 

prefcribed as /weetners of any fharp humours. Temple. 
SWEETHEART. n.f. [ /weet and beart.) A lover or miftrefs. 
Miltrefe retire yourfelf 

Into fome covert; take your /wethearts 

And pluck o’er your brows. Shake[peare. 

Sweetheart, you are now in an excellent good temperality, 
and your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rofe. Shas. 

One thing, Sweetheart, I will afk, 

Take me for a new-fafhion’d mafk. Cleaveland. 

A wench was wringing her hands and crying ; fhe had new- 
ly parted with her fweetheart. L’Eftrange. 

Pry’thee, /weetheart, how go matters in the houfe where 
thou haft been ? LEftrange. 

She interprets all your dreams for thele, 
Foretells th’ eftate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And fees a /weetheart in the facrifice. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
SwEE’TING. n. f. [from /weet.] 
1. A fweet lufcious apple. 

A child will chufe a fweeting becaufe itis prefently fair and © 
pleafant, and refufe a runnet, becaufe it is then green, hard 
and four. Ajcham’s 8. hooimafier. 

2. A word of endearment. 
Trip no further, pretty /weeting 5 

Journeys end in lovers meeting. 

SwEeE'TIsH. adj. [from fweet.] Somewhat fweet. 

They efteemed that blood pituitous naturally, which abound- 
ed with an exceeding quantity of fwcetih chyle. x Ficyer. 

SWEETLY. adv. [from Jweet.] In afweet manner; with fweet- 
nefs. 

The beft wine for my beloved gocth down fwestiy, Cant. 

He bore his great commiflion in his look; 
But fweetly temper’ awe, and foften’d’all he fpoxe. Dryden. 
No poet ever /wactly func, 

Unlefs he were like Phoebus young ; 

Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 

Unilefs like Venus in her prime. Secret. 

Swer’rMeaT. n- f.. [feet and meat.) Debcacies made ot 
fruits preferved with fugar. 


Addifon’s Spefator. 


Shakc[peare. 


Mopfa 


-= 
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Mopfa, as glad as of jweztmests to go of fuch an erfand, 


quickly returned. ; Sidney. 
Why all the charges of the nuptial feaft, 
Wine and delerts, and /reeermeats to digclt. Dryden. 


There was plenty, but the difhes were ill forted; whole 
pyramids of /icectmeats for buys and women, but little folid 
mest for mtn. Dryden. 

Make your tran{parent /weetmeats truly nice, 

With Indian fugar and Arabian fpice. King's Cookery. 

If a child cries for any unwholfome fruit, you purchafe his 
quier by ‘giving him a lefs hurtful /wee:mvat : this may preferve 
his health, but fpoils his mind. Locke. 

At a lord mayor's feaft, the /rucetmects do not make their 
appearance till people are cloyed with beef and mutton. 

Addifon. 

They are allowed to kifs the child at meeting and parting ; 
but a profeflors: who always ftands by, will not fuffer them to 
bring any prefents of toys or ;weetmeats. > Guliiver’s Travels. 

SWEETNESS. n: fe [from frveet.] The quality of being fweet 
in any of its fenfes; fragrance; melody ; lufcioufnefs ; delici- 
oufnefs; agreeablenels ; delightfulnefs;  gentlenefs of man- 
ners ; mildnels of afpect. 

She the fucetne/s of my heart, even fweetning the death 
whiclt her /ivectn-/s brought upon me. Sidney. 

The right form, the truc figure, the natural colour that is 
fit and due to the dignity of a man, to thc beauty of a wo. 
man, to the /weetn-/; of a young babe. Ajcham. 

O cur lives fweetne/s ! 

That we the pain of death would hourly bear, 

Rather than die at once. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth a {weet 
fmell: for this happeneth but in certain matters, which have 
in themfelves fome /weetne/s, which the gentle dew of the rain- 


bow draweth forth. Bacon. 
~ Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 
With /weetne/s not to be expreft in profe. Rofcommon. 


Suppofe two authors equally (weet, there is a great diftin- 
&ion to be made in /weetnefs; as in that of fugar and that of 


1 honey. Dryden. 
se This old man’s talk, though honey flow’d 
In every word, would now lofe all its /weetne/s.  Addifon. 


Leave fuch to:tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s roundly {mooth, or languifhingly flow; 
l -And praife the eafy vigor of a line, 
Where Denham’s ftrength and Waaller’s /weetne/s join. Pope. 
A man of good education, excellent underftanding, and 
“exact tafte; thefe qualities are adorned with great modefty 
and a moft amiable /wee:ne/s of temper. Swift. 
SweE/TWILLIAM. ) mf. Plants. ‘J hey are a fpecies of gilli- 
SwEE’TWILLow $- flowers. [See Clove GILLIFLowERs. ] 
Swee’ TwiILitow.«n. f. Gale or Dutch myrtle. 
The leaves are placcd alternately on the branches: it hath 
male flowers which are produced at the wings of the leaves ; 
~are naked, and grow in a longith fpike: the fruit, which is 
produced in feparate trees, is of aconical figure, and {qua- 
= mofe; ‘containing one feed in each feale. Miller. 
TFoSweErr. v. n- Pasticiple pall. fuollen.  [ypellan, Sax. fwellen, 
. Dutch} 
1. To grow bigger; to grow turgid; .to extend the parts. 
ee * Propitious Tyber fmooth’d his wat’ry way, 
He roll’d his river back, and pois’d he ftood, P 
A gentle /welling and a peaceful flood. Dryden's Encid. 
2. Totumify by obftruction. 
Wee bes But ftrangely vifited people, 
I] fwol’n and-ule’rous; pitiful to the eye, 
~~» The meer defpair of furgery he cures. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Forty years didft, thou futtain them in the wilderncfs, fo 
= that their cloaths waxed not old, and their fect /welled not. 
eet Nehem. ix. 21. 
+ Swoi’n is his breaft ; his inward pains encreafe, 


All means are us’d, and all without fuccefs. Dryden. 
(33 To be exafperated. 
=~ C o My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 

My mildnefs hath allay’d their fwelling griefs. Shakefpeare. 


©4. To look big. ` 
| Here he comes, /weiling like a turkey-cock. Shake/peare. 
~) 9) +Peleus and Telephus exil'd and poor, 
->) | Forget their /welling and gigantick words. 
«g. To protuberate. 
This iniquity fhall be as a breach ready to fall, /welling out 
in a high wall. Ifa. xxx. 13. 
6. To rife into arrogance; to be elated. 
. [nall things elfe above our humble fate, 
Your equal mind yet /wells not into ftate. 
7. To be inflated with anger. 
T will help every one from him that /welleth againft him, and 
will fct him at reft. Pfalms xii. 6. 
We have made peace of enmity 


Rofcommin. 


Dryden. 


Between thefe /welling wrong incenfed peers.  Shake/peare. 
‘The hearts of princes kifs obedience, 

So much they love it; but to ftubborn fpirits 

They well and grow as terrible as ftorms. Shake/peare. 
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8. To grow upon the view. 
O for a mufe of fire, that would afcend 

The brighteft heaven of invention ! 

A kingdom for aftage,- princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the /welling fcene. Shake/peare. 

g. It implies commonly a notion of fomething wrong. 
Your youth admires 
The throws and /wellings of a Roman foul, 
Cato’s bold flights, th’ extravagance of virtue. Addifen. 
Immoderate valour /we//s into a fault. Addifon’s «ato. 
To SwELt. v.a. 
1. To caufe to rife or encreafe; to make tumid. 
Wind, blow the earth into the fea, 
Or /wel/ the curled waters ’bove the main. Shakefpeare. 
You who fupply the ground with feeds of grain, 
And you who fwell thofe {eeds with kindly rain. Dryden. 
2. To aggravate; to heighten. 

It is low ebb with his accufer, when fuch peccadillos are put 

to fwell the charge. Atterbury. 
3. To raifeto arrogance, X 

All thefe miferies proceed from the fame natural caufes, 
which have ufually attended kingdoms /wolen with long plenty, 
pride, and excefs. Clarendon. 

SWELL. 7. f. [from the verh.] Extenfion of bulk. 
The fwan’s down-feather 
That ftands upon the /well at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. — Shake/p. Antony and Clepatra. 
‘Lhe king of men, /wo/n with pride, 
Refus’d his prefents, and his prayers deny’d, 
SWELLING. x. f. [from /well.] 
1. Morbid tumour. 
2. Protuberance; prominence. 

The iuperficies of fuch plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and /wellings, which how fhallow foever do alittle vary 
the thicknels of the plate. Newton's Opticks. 

3. Effort for a vent. 
My heart was torn in pieces to fee the hufband fuppreffing 
and kecping down the /wellizgs of his grief. Tatler. 
To Swett, v.n. To puff in {weat, if that be the meaning. 
Chearful blood in faintnefs chill did melt, 
Which like a fever fit through all his body /icelt.. Fa. Queen. 
To SWE'LTER. v. n. [This is fuppofed to be corrupted from 
fu'try.] 
i. To be pained with heat. 
If the fun’s exceffive heat 
Makes our bodies /welter, 
To an ofier hedge we get 
For a friendly fhelter ; 
There we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath. Walton’ s Angler. 
To Swe’LTER. v.a. | Toparch, or dry up witi- heat. 

Some would always have long nights and fhort days; others 
again long daysand {hort nights; one climate would be fcorch- 
ed and /weltered with everlafting dog-days, while an cternal 
December blafted another. Bentley s Sermons. 

SWELTRY. adj. [from /welter.] Suffocating with heat. 
Swept. The participle and preterite of /weep. 
To Swerp. v.n. To breed a green turf. [Sec to Swa: p. ] 

The clays that are long in jwerding, and little {ubjećt to 
weeds, are the beft land for clover. Mortimer. 

To SWERVE. v. n. [ /werven, Saxon and Dutch. ] 
1. To wander; to rove. 
A maid thitherward did run, 
To catch her {parrow which fromher did Jwerve. Sidney. 
The /werving vines on the tall elms prevail, 
Unhurt by fouthern fhow’rs or northern hail 
2. To deviate; to depart from rule, cuftom or duty. 

That which angels do clearly behold, and without any 
Jfwerving obferve, is a law celeftial and heavenly. Hooker. 

Howfoever thefe /wervings are now and then incident into 
the courfe of nature, neverthelefs fo conftantly the laws of 
nature are by natural agents obferved, that no man denieth; 
but thofe things which nature worketh are wrought either al- 
ways, or for the moft part after one and the fame manner. 

Hooker. 

The ungodly have laid a fnare for me; but yet I /werve 

not from thy commandments. Common Prayer. 
Were I crown’d the moft imperial monarch, 

Thereof. moft worthy, were I the faireft youth 

That ever made the eye /werve, 

I would not prize them without her Jove. Shake/peare. 

There is a protection very juft which princes owe to their 
fervants, when, in obedience to their jut commands, upon 
extraordinary occafions, in the execution of their trufts, they 
Jfwerve from the ftrié letter of the law. Ciarendon. 

Till then his majefty had not in the leaft /averzed from that 
act of parliament. Ciarendon. 
_ Annihilation in. the courfe of nature, defect and /iverving 
in the creature without the fin of man would immediately 
follow. Fatewill an Previdence. 

2. U Firm 


Dryden. 


Dryden? 
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Firm we fubfift, yet poffible to fwerve. Wilton. 

Many who, through the contagion of ill example, /werve 

exceedingly from the rules of their holy faith, yet would up- 
on fuch an extraordinary warning be brought to comply with 
them. Atterbury's Sermons. 
3- To ply; to bend. ‘ 
Now their mighticft quell’d, the battle /werv'd A 

With many an inroad gord. , Milton. 
4. [I know not whence derived.] To climb on a narrow body. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear, 

Upon the topmoft bra nch, the tree was high, 

Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I /werv'd. Dryden. 
She fled, returning by the way fhe went, 

And fwerv'd along her bow with fwift afcent. Dryden. 
SWIFT. adj. [ypype, Saxon. } ae 
ry. Moving far in a fhort time; quick; fleet; fpeedy; nimble; 

rapid. 
Thou art fo far before, 
That /wifte? wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake thee. Shake/peare. 
Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs ftay is numb, 

Unable to fupport this lump of clay, 

Swift-winged with defire to get a grave. Shake/peare. 

Men of war, whofe faces were like the faces of lions, and 

as /wift as the rocs upon the mountains. 1 Chron, xii. 8. 
We imitate and practife to make /wifter motions than any 
out of other mufkets. Bacon. 
To him with /wi/t afcent he up return’d. Milton. 
Things that move fo /wift as not to affe& the fenfes di- 
ftinGly, with feveral diftinguifhable diftances of their motion, 
and fo caufe not any train of ideas in the mind, are not per- 
ceived to move. Locke. 

It preferves the ends of the bones from incalefcency, which 

they, being folid bodies, would contract from any fwift mo- 
tion. Ray. 
Thy ftumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegafus can fly ; 
So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 


“Than alt the /wift fin’d racers of the flood. Dorfct. 
Clouded in a deep abyfs of light, ` ? 
While prefent, too fevere for human fight, : 
Nor ftaying Jonger than one /av/t-wing’d night. Prior. 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and the /tui/t- 
footed martin purfued him. Arbuthnot. 
There too my fon,—-—ah once my beft delight, 


Once /wift of foot, and terrible in fight. Popes Ody/fey. 
Swift they defcend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. Pope. 
2. Ready. 
Let every man be /wift to hear, flow to fpeak.. Fa. i. 19. 
He made intricate feem ftraight, 
To mifchief /icz/t. Milton. 
Swit. 7. f: [from the quicknefs of their flight. J 
1. A bird like a fwallow ; a martinet. 
Swifts and fwallows have remarkably fhort legs, and their 
toes grafp any thing very ftrongly. Derham. 
2. The current of a ftream. 
He can live in the ftrongeft /wifts of the water. — Walton. 
Swi'FTLy. adv. [from Jwift.] Fleetly ; rapidly ; nimbly ; with 
celerity ; with velocity. 
Thefe move /wiftly, and at great diftance; but then they 
‘require a medium well’difpofed, and their tranfmiffion is ea- 


fily ftopped. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Pleas’d with the paflage, we flide fwifily on, 
And fee the dangers which we cannot fhun. Dryden. 
In decent order they advance to light ; ) 


Yet then too /wiftly fleet by human fight, > 
And meditate too foon their everlafting flight. Prior. 5 
Swi/rTNEss. n. f. [from /wift.} Speed; nimblenefs ; rapidity; 
“T quicknefs; velocity ; celerity. 
Let our proportions for thefe wars 

Be foon collected, and all thing thought upon, 

‘That may with reafonable /wiftne/s add 

More feathers to our wings. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

We may outrun 

By violent /wiftne/s that which we run at; 

And lofe by over running. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
Speed to defcribe whofe /wiftn:/s number fails. Adiltcn. 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler fenfe 

Their difproportion’d fpeed does recompente ; 

Then curfes his confpiring feet, whofe {cent 

Betrays that fafety which ‘their frvifinefs lent. Denham. 
Such is the mighty /wiftne/t of your mind, 

That like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe behind. Dryden. 

To Swic. v.m. [ fwiga, Mandick.} Todrink by large draughts. 
To SWILL. va. [ypilzan, Saxon. } 
1, To drink luxurioufly and grofsly. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar 

That fpoil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like wafh, and makes his trough 

Tn your embowel’d bofoms. Shakefpeare’s Richard 11I. 
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The moft common of thefe caufes are an hereditary difpo- 
fition, /wiliing down great quantities of cold watery liquors. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Such is the poet, frefhin pay, 
The third night’s profits of his play ; 
His morning draughts till noon can /willy l 
Among his brethren of the quill. Swift. 


2. To wafh; to drench. a 


As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded: bafe, . 
Swill’d with the wild and wafteful ocean. Shakefpeare. 
With that a German oft has /will’d his throat, 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine beftow’d 
The gencrous rummer. Philips. 


3° To inebriate. 


I fhould be loth 
To meet the rudenefs and /will’d infolence 


Of fuch late waflailers. Milton. 

He drinks a /willing draught ; and lin’d within, i 

Will fupple in the bath his outward fkin. Dryden. 

SwILL. 2. j. {from the verb.] Drink, luxurioufly poured down. 

Give {wine fuch /wi//as you have. Mortimer. 
Thus as they {wim, in mutual /wz// the talk 

Reels fait from theme to theme. Thomfon. 


SWILLER. nef. [from fwil’.] A luxurious drinker. 
To SWIM. v:n. Preterite /wam, fwom, or fwum, [ypimman, 


Saxon ; /wemmen, Dutch. } 


1. To float on the water; not to fink. 


I will {carce think you have fwam ina gondola. Shake/peare. 
We have fhips and boats for going under water, and brook- 
ing of feas; alfo /wimmung-girdles and fupporters. Bacon. 


. Yo move. progreffively in the water by the motion of the 


limbs. i 
Leapin with me into this angry flood, i 
And fwim to yonder point. Shakefpeare’s Fulius Cafar. 
] have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton. boys that /wim on bladders, 
Thefe many fummers in a fea of glory; 


But far beyond my depth, Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
The foldiers counfel was to kill the prifoners, left any of 
them fhould /wim out and efcape. Aé?s xxvii. 42. 


The reft driven into the lake, where feeking to fave their 
lives by /zuimming, they were flainin coming to land by the 
Spanifh horfemen, or elfe in their /wimming fhot by the har- 
quebufiers. Knolles. 

Animals /wim inthe fame manner as they go, and need 
no other way of motion for natation in the water, thensfor 
progreffion upon the land. Brown’s Vulgar Errourse 

‘The frighted wolf now /wims among the fheep, 
The yellow lion wanders in the deep: 
‘The ftag /wims fafter than he ran before. Dryden 
Blue Triton gave the fignal from the fhore, 
The ready Nereids heard and fwam before, ef? 
To fmooth the feas. Dryden. 


. To be conveyed by the ftream. 


With tenders of our protection of them from the fury of 
thofe who would foon drown them, if they’refufed to /wzm 


down the popular ftream with them. King Charles. 
I- fwom with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. 
Dryden. 


4. To glide along with a fmooth or dizzy motion. 


She with pretty and with /wimming gate 
Follying, her womb then rich with my young {quire > 


Would imitate. Shakefpeare. 
A hovering mift came /wimming o'er his fight, 

And feal’d his eyes’ in evcrlafting night. Dryden. 
My flack hand dropt, and allithe idle pomp, 

Priefts, altars, viétims /wam before my fight ! Smith. 


The fainting foul ftood ready wing’d for flight, 
And. o'er his eye-balls /wue the fhades of night. Pope. 


5. Tobe dizzy; to be vertiginous. 


lam taken with a grievous /wimming in my- head, and fuch 
a milt before my eyes, that I can neitherihear nor fee. Dryd. 


6. ‘Lo be floated. 


When the heavens are filled with clouds, when the earth 
fwims in rain, and-all nature wears a lowring countenance, I 
withdraw myfclf from thefe uncomfortable {cenes into the vi- 
fionary worlds: of art.  \ Addifon’s Speé?ator. 

Sudden the ditches well, the meadows farm. © Thom/one 


7> Vo have abundance of any quality; toflow in any thing. 


They now /wim in joys 
Ere long to /wim atilarge, andi laughs for which ` 
‘Phe world-a world of tears mutt weeps) Milton. 


To Swim. v-a: ‘Wo pals by fwimming, 


Sometimes he thought to /wim theftormy main, 17 
By ftretcly of-arms the diftant fhorc to’ gain. Dryden. 


Swimimesn./, [from the verb,} “The bladder of fifhes by which 


they arc fupported in ‘the water. A 
The braces have the nature and ufe of tendons," in contract- 


ing the /wim, and thereby transtufing the air out of one blad- 
der int) another, or difcharging it from them both. Grew. 
SWIMMER, 


SWI 


Swimmer: nif [from /wim.] 
1. One who fwims. 
Birds find eafe‘in the depth of the air, as fwimmers do in a 
deep water. neon 
Latiroftrous and flat billed birds, being generally fwimmers, 


the organ is wifcly contrived tor ation. Brown. 
Lite is oft preferv'd 
By the bold frcimmer, in the fwift illapfe 
Of accident difaltrous: Thomfon. 


2. The jfwimmer is fituaicd»inethe fore legs of a horfe, above 
the knees, and upon the intide, and alrmott upon the’ back 
parts of the hind legs, a little below the ham : this part is with- 
out hair, and refembles a piece'of hard dry horn. Farrier’s Dic. 

Swimatincty. adv. [from /wimming.| Smoothly; without 
ob{truction. A low word. 

John got on the batt'ements, and called to Nick, Y hope 
the caufe goes on /wimtngly. Arbuthnot. 

SWINE. n./. iypin, Saxon; /tvyn, Dutch. It is probably the 
plural of fome old word, and is now the fame in both num- 
bers.] A hog; a pig. © A creature remarkable for ftupidity 
and naftinefs. 

O monftrous beaft ! how like afwine he lies! Shake/p. 
He will be /ivine drunk; and in hisfleep he does little harm, 
fave to his bedcloaths. Shakefpeare. 
Who knows not Circe, 
The daughter of the Sun? whofe charmed cup 
1 Whoever taftcd, loft his upright fhape, 

And downward fell into a groveling /wine. Milton. 
‘Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human fhape, 


and all'below /wine, had it been murder to deftroy it? Locke. 
ys) How inftin&tvaries inthe grov’ling fine, 

m Compard, half ‘reaf’ning elephant, with thine! Pope. 

Swi’neBreap. n.f. A kind of plant; trufiies. Bailey. 


SWI'NEHERD. n.f. [ypin and pypd, Saxon.) A keeper of 
‘hogs te ke ie 
There fuincherd, that keepeth the hog. Tuffer. 
The whoæ interview between Ulyfics and Eumeus has 
fallen’ into ridicule: Eumeus has been judged to be of the 
fame rank and condition with our modern /wineherds. Bro-me. 
Swirnerrpe. n.f. A bird of the thrufh kind. Bailey. 
‘TowSwinc. v. n. [ypinxan, Saxon. } 
1, ‘To*wave too and tro hanging loofely. 
©) T tried if a pendulum would fwing fafter, or continue fwing- 
“ing longer in our receiver, in cafe of exfuction of the air, 
than otherwife. Boyle. 
= If the coach /wng but the leaft to one fice, fhe ufed to 
~ fhrick fo loud, that all concluded fhe was overturned. Arbuthn. 
+ SeJack hath hanged himfelf: let us go fee how he /wings. Arb. 
l When the /winging figns your ears offend 


À With creaking noife, then rainy floods impend. Gay. 
2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 
To Swinc. v.a. preterite fwang, fwung. 
1. To make to play loofely on a ftring. 
2. Vo whirl round in the air. 
a His fword prepar’d 
1 He fwang about his head, ‘and cut the winds. Shake/peare. 


» Take bottles and /wing them: fill not the bottles full, but 
= leave fome air, elfe the liquor cannot play nor flower. ` Bacon. 
~ Swinging a red-hot iron about, or faftening it unto a wheel 

under that motion, it will fooner grow cold. Brown. 
Swing thee'in the air, then dafh thee down, 
To th” hazard of thy brains and fhatter’d fides, 
“3. Towave loofely. 
© If one approach to dare his force, 
E Pee swings his tail, and fwiftly turns him round. 
Swine) n f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Motion of any thing hanging loofely. 
In cafting ot any thing, the arms, to make a greater /wing, 
~~ are firft caft backward. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Men ufe a pendulum, as a more fteady and regular motion 
than that of the earth; yet if anyone fhould afk how he 
“certainly Knows'that the two fucceffive /wings of a pendulum 
Pare equal, it would be very hard to fatisfy him. Locke. 
2. A lineon which any thing hangs loofe. ; 
E ga or power of a body put in motion. 
"> n Phe ram that batters down the wall, 
+» For the great /wing and rudenefs of his poize, 
» © They place before his hand that made the engine. Shake/p. 
+ In this encyclopedia, and round of knowledge, like the great 
wheels of heaven, we’rc to obferve two circles, that, while we 
~ are daily carried about, ‘and whirled on by the /wing and rapt 
~~ of the one, we may maintain’a’natural and proper courfe in 
- the fober wheel of the other. Briwn, 
~~ The defcending of the earth to this orbit is not upon that 
~~ mechanical account Cartefius “pretends, namely, the ftrong 
© Jwing of the more folid globuli that overflow it. More. 
P M Courfe ; unreftrained liberty ; abandonment to any motive. 
F Fats unjuft 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


o Commit, even to the full'/zving of his luft, Chapman. 
eel Take thy /wing ; 
For not to take, is but the felf-fame thing. Dryden. 


LL E A e 


S WI 


Let them all take their /wing 
To pillage the king, 
And get a blue ribband inftead of a ftring, 
5. Unreftrained tendency. 

Where the /wing goeth, there follow, fawn, flatter, laugh, 
and lie luftily at other mens liking. Acham’s Schooimajter. 

Thefe exuberant productions only excited and fomented his 
lufts; fo that his whole time lay upon his hands, and gave him 
leifure to contrive and with full fwing purfue his follics. // 00d. 

‘Thofe that are fo perfuaded, defire to be wife in a way that 
will gratify their appetites, and fo give up themfclves to the 
fwing of their unbounded propenfions. Glanv. Scep). Preface. 

Were it not for thefe, civil government were not able to 
ftand before the prevailing fwing of corrupt nature, which 
would know no honefty but advantage. South. 

To SWINGE. v. a. [ppingan, Saxon. } 
1. To whip; to baftinade; to punifh. 

Sir, I was in love with my bed: I thank you, you /wing’d 
me for my love, which makes me the bolder to chide you for 
your's. Shake/. Two Gert, of Verona. 

This very rev’rend letcher, quite worn out 

With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout, 

Forgets what he in youthful times ‘has done, 

And /winges his own vices in his fon, Dryd. jun. Juvenal. 

The printer brought along with him a bundle of thofe pa- 
pers, which, in the phrafe of the whig-coffechoufes, have 


Swift. 


winged off the Examiner. Swift. 
2. To move as a lafh. Not in ufe. 
He, wroth to fce his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the fcaly horror of his folded tail. Milton. 


SwINGE. 1. f. [fromthe verb.] A fway; a fweep of any thing 
in motion. Not in ufe. 
The fhallow water doth her force infringe, 
And renders vain her tail’s impetuous /winge. Waller. 
Swi/NGEBUCKLER. n.f. [ /winge and Luckler.]. A bully; a 
man who pr¢tends to feats of arms. 
You had not four fuch /tuingebucklers in all the inns of court 
again. Shake/p. Henry lV. 
SWINGER. » f. [from jwing.] He who {wings ; a hurler. 
SwiNGING. adj. [from /winge.] Great; huge. A low word. 
The countryman fceing the lion difarmed, with a winging 
cudgel broke off the match. L’Eftrange. 
A good /winging fum of John’s readieft cafh went towards 
building of Hocus’s country houfe, Arbuthnot. 
Swi'NGINGLY. adv. [from jwinging.]  Vaftly; greatly. 
Henceforward he’l! print neither pamphlets nor linen, 
And, if fwearing can do’t, fhall be /wingingly maul’d. Swift. 
To Swi'ncLe. v.n, [from /wing.] 
1. To dangle; to wave hanging. 
2. To fwing in pleafure. 
Swi/NisH. adj. > [from /wine.] 
{wine ; grofs; brutal. 
They clepe us drunkards, and with /vini/b phrafe 
Soil our addition. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Sqwinifh gluttony 
Ne’er looks to heav’n amidft his-gorgeous feaft ; 
But, with befotted kafe ingratitude, 
Crams and blafphemes hi feeder. Milton. 
To Swink. v.n. [ ypincan, Saxon: ] Tolabour; to toil; to 
drudge, Obfolete. 
Riches, renown, and principality, 
For which men /wink and fweat inceflantly. Fairy Queen. 
For they do /wink and fweat to feed the other, 
Who live like lords of that which they do gather. Hub.Tale. 
To Swink. v.a. To overlabour. 
The labour'd ox 
In his loofe traces from the furrow came, 
And the /wink'd hedger at his fupper fat. Milton. 
Swink. n. f. [ypinc, Saxon.] Labour; toil; drudgery. Ob- 
folete. 
Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 


Befitting fwine; refembling 


How great {port they gaynen with litde /winke 2? Spenfer. 
Thou’s but a lazy loorde, 
And rekes much of thy /zuinke. Spenfer. 


Switcn. n.f. A fmall flexible twig. 
Fetch me a dozen crabtree ftaves, and ftrong ones; thefe 
are but /tuitches. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
When a circle ’bout the wrift 
Is made by beadle exorcift, : 
‘The body feels the (pur and /witch. Hudibras. J 
Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horfe with fomething 
like a thread ; in her other hand fhe holds a fwitch.  Addifon. 
To SWITCH. v.a. [fromthe noun,] To lath; to jerk. 
Lay thy bridle’s weight 
Moft of thy left fide; thy right horfe then witching, all thy 
throat 
Spent in encouragements, give him; and all the rein let 
float. Chapman's liad. 


Swi/VEL. nf Something fixed in another body fo as to turn 
round in it. 


5 Swo'BRER. 


S WO 


Swo'sner. n.f. [Sec SwaspeEr.] 
1. A {weepcr of the deck, 
Cubb’d ina cabbin, on a mattrefs laid, 
On a brown george with louly /wobbers fed. Dryden, 
2. Four privileged cards that are only incidentally ufed in betting 
at the game of whift. : 
The clergyman u(ed to play at whift and /wvobbers: playing 
now and then a fober game at whilt for paftime, it might be 
pardoned; but he could not digeit thofe wicked wobsers. Swift. 


nko } The participle wily of fwell. 
Unto his aid fhe haftily did draw 


Her dreadful beaft, who, Jwoln with blood of late, 
Came ramping forth with proud prefumptuous gait. F. Qu. 
When thus the gather'd ftorms of wretched love 

In my /woln bofom with long war had ftrove, 

At length they broke their bounds: at length their force 

Bore down whatever met its ftronger courle ; 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood watte, 

And fcatter’d ruin as the torrent paft. Prior. 

Whereas at firit we had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already /woln to five, Baker on Learning. 

Swom. The preterite of /wim. 
I fwom with the tide, and the water was buoyant under 
me. Dryden. 
To Swoon. v.n: [aypunan, Saxon.] To fuffer a fufpenfion 
of thought and fenfation ; to faint. 
So play the foolifh throngs with one that /woons ; 

Come all to help him, and fo ftop the air 

By which he fhould revive. Shake/peare. 

If thou ftand’ft not i’ th’ ftate of hanging, or of fome death 
more long in fpectatorfhip, and crueler in fuffering, behold 
now prefently, and /wosn for what's to come upon thee. Shak. 

We fee the great and fudden effect of fmells in fetching 
men again, when they /woon. Bacon. 

The moft in years /wosn'd firft away for pain 5 

Then, fcarce recover’d, {poke. 

The woman finds it all a trick, 

"That he could /woon when fhe was fick; 

And knows that in that grief he reckon’d 

On black-cy’d Sufan for his fecond. Prior. 

There appeared fuch an ecftacy in his action, that he feemed 
ready to /w.on away in the furprize of joy. Tatler. 

Swoon. n.f. [from the verb.] -A lipothymy ; a fainting fit. 
To Swoop. v. a. [Ifuppofe formed from the found. ] 
1. To fall at once as a hawk upon his prey. 

A fowl in Madagafcar, called a ruck, the feathers of whofe 
wings are twelve paces, can with as much eale /woop up an 
elephant as our kites do a moufe. Wilkins. 

This mould’ring piecemeal in your hands did fall, 
And now at laft you came to fwosp it all. Dryden. 
2. To prey upon; to catch up. 

The phyfician looks with another eye on the medicinal herb 
than the grazing ox, which /woops it in with the common 
grals. Glanv. Scepf. 

Swoop. n.f. [fromthe verb.] Fall of a bird of prey upon his 


quarry. 
All my pretty ones? 
Did you fay all? What, all? O hellkite! all! 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam, 
At one fell fwo ? Shakef. Macbeth. 
Thc eagle fell into the fox’s quarters, and carried away a 
whole litter of cubs at a /woop. L Eftrange. 
To Swor. v.a. [Of uncertain derivation.] To change; to 
exchange one thing for another. A low word. 
When I drove a thruft home, he put it by, 
And cried, as inderifion, {pare the ftripling; 
Oh that infulting word ! I would have /wopp’d 
Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 
To have been then a momentary man. Dryden’s Cleomenes. 
SWORD. n. f- [ypeon, Saxon; /weerd, Dutch. ] 
t. A weapon ufed eithcr in cutting or, thrufting ;_ the ufual 
weapon of fights hand to hand. 
Old unhappy traitor, the /word is out 
That muft deftroy thee. Shake/p. King Lear. 


Dryden. 


Each man took his /word, and flew all the males. Gen. 
Euryalus, is the only peer that is defcribed with a fword, 
Broome. 


which he gives to Ulyfles.to repair his injury. 
2. Deftru€tion by war. 
The fword without, and terrouz within. 
3. Vengeance of juftice. 
4. Emblem of authority. 
This 1, hes /word bearer, do carrys, 


Deut. xxxii. 25. 


For civil deed and military. Hudibras. 
SwO’RDED. adj. {from fword.] : Girt with.a {word. 
lhe fivorded feraphim 
Are feen in glitt’ring ranks with wings difplay’d. Milton. 


Swo’aper. ^. f. [from fwrd.] A cut-throat; a foldier. In 
contempt. 
A Roman fworder and banditto flave 


Murther'd fwect Tully. Shalef. Henry VI, 


Sa 
Cefar will 
Unftate his happinefs, and be flag’d to th’ shew 
Againlt a fworder. Shakefpeae. 
SWORDFISH. nf A fith with a long fharp bone ifluing from 
his head. 
A fw:rd5/b {mall him from the reft did funder, 
That in his throat him pricking foftly under, 
His wide abyfs him forced forth to fpew. Spenser. 
Malpighi obferved the middle of the  optick nerve ot the 
fwordfifh to be a large membrane, folded, according to its 
length, in many doubles, like a fan. Der bams Phfico-Theol. 
Our little fleet was now engag’d fo far, à 
That, like the /word/i/ in the whale, they fought; 
The combat only feem’d a civil war, z 
’Till through their bowels we our paflaze wrought. Dryd. 
Swo’rpGRass. n. fı A kindof fedge; glacer. Ainfw. 
Swo/RDKNoT. 2. f. [ fword and nat} Ribband tied to the 
hilt of the fword. 
Wigs with wigs, /wordknots with fwordknots ftrive, 
Beaus banifh beaus, and coaches coaches drive. Pope. 
Swo’rpiaw. n- f- Violence; the law by which all is yiclded 
to the ftronger. 
So violence 
Proceeded, and oppreffion, and /wordlaw, 
Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. Ailton. 
Swo'RpMAn, ^. fa [ fword and man.) Soldier; fighting man. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove moft finewy fword- 
men. Shak Ail s well that ends well. 
At Lecca’s houfe, 
Among your /wordien, where fo many affociates 
Both of thy mifchief and thy madnefs met. Ben. Fohnfon. 
Effex was made licutenant-general of the army, the darling 
of the /wordmen. Clarendon. 
SWO'RDPLAYER. n.f. [ fword and play.) Gladiator; fencer; 
one who exhibits in publick his fkill at the weapons by fight- 
ing prizes. 
Thefe they called /wordplayers, and this fpgétacle a {word- 
fight. Hakewill on Providence. 
Swore. ‘The preterite of /wear. 
How foon unfay 


What feign’d fubmiffion /wore. Miiton: 
Sworn. The participle paflive of /wear. 
What does clfe want credit, come to me, 
And I'll be fwsrn’tis true: Shakefpeare. 


I am /worn brother, {weet, 

To grim neccffity; and he and I 

Will keep a league till death. Shak. Richard II. 

They that are mad againft me, are fworn againft me. P/- 

He refufed not the civil offer of a pharifee, though his /worn 
enemy; and would eat at the table of thofe who fought his 
ruin. Calamy's Sermzns. 

To fhelter innocence, 

The nation all ele€ts fome patron-knight, 

Sworn to be true to love, and flave to fame, 

And many a valiant chief enrols his name, 

Swum.  Preterite and participle paffive of fwim. 
Air, water, earth, 
By fowl, fifth, beaft, was flown, was /wum, was walk’d 
Frequent. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Swuna. Preterite and participle paflive of /wing. 
Her hand within her hair fhe wound, 
Swung her to earth, and dragg’d her on the ground. 4ddi/. 
Sy. adj. [Properly fib, yıb, Saxon.] Related by blood. “Ihe 
Scottifh dialect ftill retains it. 
If what my grandfire to me faid be true, 
Siker I am very /yé to you. Spenfer’s Pafforals. 
Sy/CAMINE. ? 
pe e prs A tree. 
_ Sycamore is our acer majus, one of the, kinds of maples » it 
is a quick grower. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Under the grove of /ycamore 

I faw your fon. Shake/p. Remco and Fultct. 

If ye had faith as a grain of muftard-feed, ye might fay 
unto this /ycamine-tree, be thou plucked up, and it fhouid 
obey you. _ Lu. xvii. 6. 

I was no prophet, but an herdman, and a gatherer of frea- 
more fruit. Ames viis L4. 

Go to yonder /ycamore-tree, and hide your bottle of drink 
under its hollow root. Walton's Angler. 

Sycamores with eglantine were fpread ; 
_ A hedge about the fides, a covering over head. Dryvien. 
SY’'COPHANT. n.f. [ouxoQavlns 5 /ycophanta, Latin.] A fat- 
terer; a parafite. 

Accufing /ycophants, of all men, did beft fort to his na- 
ture; but therefore not feeming /ycophants, becaule of no evil 
they faid, they could bring any new or doubtful thing unto 
him, but fuch as already he had been apt to determine; fo. as 
they came but as proofs of his wifdom, fearful and more fc- 
cure, while the fear he had figured in his mind bad any pofli- 
bility of event. 2 Sidney. 


Granville. 


Men 


=. 
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_ Men know themfelves void of thofe qualities which the 
impudent /ycophant, at the fame time, both afcribes to them, 
and in his fleeve laughs at them for belicving. South. 
To SY'COPHANT. v.n. [cuxoPailiw; from the noun.] To 
play the fycophant. A low bad word. 

His /ycophanting arts being detected, that game is not to be 
played the fecond time; whereas a man of clear reputation, 
though his barque be fplit, has fomething left towards fetting 
up again. Government of the Tongue. 

SycorHa’xtick. adj. [from /ycophant.] Flattering; parafi- 
tical. 

ToSy‘corpHantise. v.n. [ovxoPailinds ; from ficophant.] To 
play the flatterer. Diét. 

SyLLA'RICAL. adj. [from fyllable.] Relating to fyllables ; con- 
fitting of fyllables. 

SYLLA‘BICALLY. adv. [from /yllabical.] Ina fyllabical manner. 

SYLLA'BICK. adj. [ fylabique, French; from fyllable.] Relating 
to fyllables. 

SYLLABLE. 2. /. [currwn; fyllabe, French.} 

4. As much of a word as is uttered bythe help of one vowel, or 
one articulation. 

I heard 

Fach /yllable that breath made up between them. Shakeb. 

There is that property in all letters of aptnefs to be con- 
joined in /yllables and words, through the voluble motions of 
the organs from one flop or figure to another, that they mo- 
dify and difcriminate the voice without appearing to difcon- 
tinue it. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

2. Any thing proverbially concife. 
Abraham, Job, and the reft that lived before any /yllable of 
- the law of God was written, did they not fin as much as we 
do in every action not commanded ? Hooker. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Crecps in this petty pace from day to day, 

“Vo the laft /yllable of recorded time; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

Vhe way to dufty death. Shakef. Macbeth. 

He hath told fo many melancholy ftories, without onc fyl- 
lable of truth, that he hath blunted the edge of my fears. Swift. 

To Sy’LLABLE. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To utter; to pro- 
nounce ; to articulate. Not in ufe. 
Airy tongues that ///ab/e mens names 
On fands and fhores, and defart wilderneffes. Milten. 
Syirasus. 2. /. [Rightly SıLL ABUB, which fee.] Milk and 
acids. 

No fyl’abubs made at the milking pail, 

But what are compos’d of a pot of good ale. = Beaumsnt. 

Two lines would exprefs all they fay in two pages: ’tis 
nothing but whipt /y//abub and froth, without any folidity. 
Felton on the Clafficks. 


~ SYLLABUS. n.f: [ovaarawtos.] An abftraét; a compendium 


y 


“containing the heads of a difcourfe. 

SYLLCOGISM. n.f. [curroyisaros ; fyllogifme, French.) An 
argument compofed of three propofitiuns: as, every man thinks; 
Peter is a man, therefore Peter thinks. 

Unto them a piece of rhetorick is a fuficient argument of 
logick, an apo!ogue of Æfop beyond a /yllgi/m in Barbara. 

rown’s Vulgar Errours. 

What a miraculous thing fhould we count it, if the flint 

and the fteel, inftead of a few fparks, fhould chance to knock 

‘out definitions and /y/logifins ? Bentley. 

SYLLOGI'STICAL. ) adj. [cvarcyisixos ; from fplogifm.] Re- 

SYLLOGI‘STICK. } taining to a fyllogifm; confifting of a 
fyllogifm. 


~~» | Though we fuppofe fubje& and predicate, and copula, and 


propofitions and /yllogi/fical connexions in their reafoning, 
there is no fuch matter; but the intire bufinefs is at the fame 
moment prefent with them, without deducing one thing from 
another. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Though the terms of propofitions may be complex, yet 
where the compofition of the whole argument is thus plain, 
fimple, and regular, it is properly called a fimple fyllogifm, 
» fince the complexion docs not belong to the fylloziftick form of 
it. Watts’s Logick. 
SYLLOGISTICALLY. adv. [from fyllogiftical.] In the form of 
a fyllogifm. 
A man knows firft, and then he is able to prove /jilozi/ti- 
‘cally; fo that fyllogifm comes after knowledge, when a man 
has no need of it. Locke: 
To SY'LLOGIZE. v.n. [ fyllogifer, French; suvrroyicev.] To 
reafon by fyllogifm. 
Logick is, in effect, an art of fyllogizing. Baker. 
Men have endeavoured to transform logick into a kind of 
mechanifin, ‘and to teach boys to /y/logize, or frame arguments 
and refute them, without real knowledge. Watts. 
Sy'svan. adj. [Better filvan.] Woody; fhady ; relating to 
woods. 
Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A fylvan {cene! and as the ranks afcend, 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 


Of ftatelicit view. Miltows Paradife Lof, 


SYM 


Eternal grecns the mofly margin grace, 
Watch'd by the /y/van genius of the place 
SYLVAN. 7. f. [/ylvain, French.] A wood-god, or fatyr. 
When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddcfs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And fhadows brown, that /ylvan loves, 


Pope. 


OF pine or monumental oak. Milton. 
Her private orchards wall’d on ev'ry fide; 
To lawlefs /y/vans all accefs deny'd. Pope. 


SY/MBOL. n.f. [ fmbole, French; cúpEorov; /ymbolum, 
Latin. ] 
r. An abftra& ; a compendium; acomprehenfive form. 

Beginning with the /ymbol of our faith, upon that the au- 
thor of the glofs enquires into the nature of faith. Baker. 

2. A type; that which comprehends in its figure a reprefentation 
of fomcthing elfe. 

Salt, as incorruptible, was the /fymbol of friendfhip ; which, 
if it cafually fell, was accounted ominous, and thcir amity of 
no duration. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Words are the figns and /ymbo/s of things; and as, in ac- 
counts, ciphers and figures pafs for real fums, fo words and 
names pafs for things themf{elves. South's Sermons. 

The heathens made choice of thefe lights as apt /ymbols of 
eternity, becaufe, contrary to all fublunary beings, though 
they feem to pcrifh every night, they renew themfelves every 
morning. Addifin on ancient Medals. 

SYMBO‘LICAL. adj. [ fymbolique, French; cuu[soaixos; from 
Symbol.) Reprefentative ; typical ; expreffing by figns. 

By this incroachment idolatry firft crept in, men convert- 
ing the /jmbulical ufe of idols into their proper worfhip, and 
receiving the reprefentation of things unto them as the fub- 
ftance and thing itfelf. Brown. 

The facrament is a reprefentation of Chrift’s death, by fuch 
Jymbclical actions as himfelf appointed. Tayler. 

SYMBOLICALLY. adv. [from fymbolical.] Typically; by re- 
prefentation. i 

This diftinétion of animals was hieroglyphical, in the in- 
warc fenfe implying an abftinence from certain vices, Jymbeli- 
cally intimated from the nature of thofe animals. Brown. 

It /ymbolically teaches our duty, and promotes charity by a 
real fignature and a fenfible fermon. Taylor. 

SYMBOLIzA/TION. n. f. [from fymbolize.] The a& of fymbo- 
lizing; reprefentation ; refemblance. 

The hicrogliphical fymbols of Scripture, excellently in- 
tended in the fpecies of things facrificed in the dreams of Pha- 
raoh, are oftentimes racked beyond their fymboiizations. 

t Browns Vulgar Errours. 

To SYMBOLYZE: v. n. [ fymbolifer, French’; from Jymbol] To 
have fomething in common with another by reprefentative 
qualities. 

Our king finding himfelf to Jymbelize in many things with 
that king of the Hebrews, honoured him with the tille of 
this foundation. Bacon. 

The pleafing of colour fimbslizeth with the pleafing of any 
fingle tone to the car; but the pleafing of order doth /ymbolize 
with harmony. Lacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Ariftotle and the fchools have taught, that air and water, 


being /ymbolizing clements, in the quality of moifture, are 
eafily tranfmutable into one another. 


; zati : Boyle. 
They both /ymbolize in this, that they love to look fear 
themfelves through multiplying glafles. Bowel. 


I affedtedly /ymbolized in carelefs mirth and freedom with 

the libertines, to circumvent libertini{m. More. 

_ The foul is fuch, that it ftrangcly fj mbolizes with the thing 

“sit mightily defires. South's Sermons, 

I geil PSs ZE. v.a. To make reprefentative of fome- 

thing. 
Some /ymbclize the fame from the myftery of its colours. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errouys, 


SymMeE’TRIAN. x. fe [from fimmetry.] One eminently ftu- 


dious of proportion. 


His face was a thought longer than the exa& Jyxametrians 
would allow. Sidney 


SYMMETRICAL. adj. (from f/immetry.] Proportionate; having 
parts well adapted to each other. a 


SYMME‘TRIST. 7. f. [from /ymmetry.] One very ftudious or 
obfervant of proportion. 


Some exact fymmetrifts have been blamed for being tootrue 


Wotton’ s Archi; 
SY'MMETRY. n.f. [ fymmetrie, French; ov and nae >i 4 
Adaptation of parts to each other; Proportion ; E 2 
agreement of one part to another. , bee 
She by whofe lines proportion fhould be 

Examin’d, meafure of all /ymmetry; 

Whom had that ancient feen, who thought fouls mad 

Of harmony, he would at next have faid wa 

That harmony was fhe. 


And in the /ymmetry of her parts is found Donne. 
A powir like that of harmony in found Waller. 
*9 Z Symmetry, 


SYM 


Symmetry, equality, and correfpondence of parts, is the 
‘difcernment of reafon, not the object of fenfe. More. 
Nor were they only animated by him, but ‘their meafure 
and /yrnetry were owing to him. Dryden. 
SyMPATHE’LICAL, ped) ( Jympatheti que, Fr. from fympathy. } 
SYMPATHE FICK. $ Having mutual fenfation ; being affected 
either by what bappens ro the other ; fecling in confequence of 
‘what another feels. 

Hereupon iare grounded the grofs miftakes, in the cure of 
Wifeafes, not only from the lat medicine and Sympathetick re- 
-ceipts, but amulets, charms, and all incantatory applications. 

Brown's Vulgar Ervours. 
United by this fynpathetick bond, 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Refcommon. 
To confer at the dittance of the Indies by fapathetick con- 
veyances, may be as ufual to future times as to us in a literary 
correfpondence. Clanw Scep/. 
To you our author makes her foft requetft, 

Who {peak the kindeft, and who write the beft : 

Your /ymnpathetic: hearts fhe hopes to move, 

From tender triendfhip and endearing love. Prior. 

All the ideas of fentible qualities are not inherent in the in- 

animate bodies ; but are the cttects of their motion upon our 
nerves, and /ympathetical and vital paffions produced within 
ourfelves. Bentley, 

SyMPAtHE TICALLY. adv. [from fympathetick.] With fym- 
pathy ; in confequence of fympathy. 

To SYMPATHIZE. V.n. [ jympatifer, French; from fympathy. ] 
To feel with another; to feel in confequence of what ano- 
ther feels; to feel mutually, 

The men fympathize with the maftiffs in robuftious and 

rough coming on. Shakefpeare. 
The thing of courage, 


As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth Sympathixe. Shake/p. 
Nature, in awe to him, 

Had doff’d her gaudy trim, 

With her great mafter fo to fj mpathize. Milton. 


-Green is a pleafing colour, from a blue and a yellow mixed 
together, and by confequence bluc and yellow are two colours 
which /ympathize. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 

The limbs of his body is to every one a part of himielt : 
he fympathizes, and is concerned for them. Locke, 
Their countrymen were particularly attentive to all thcir 
ftory, and /ympathized with their heroes in all their adven- 
tures. Addijon’s Speétator. 
Though the greatnefs of their mind exempts them from 
fear, yet none condole and /ympathize more heartily than they, 
; Collier on Kindnefs, 
BY’MPATHY. n.f. [ fympathie, French; cuumd9sia.] Fel- 
lowfeeling ; mutual fenfibility ; the quality of being affeed 
by the affection of another. 
A world of earthly bleffings to my foul, 
If /ympathy of love unite our thoughts. Shakefp. H. VI. 
You are not young; no more am Í: fo to, then, rhere’s 
fmpathy: you are merry, fo am I; ha! ha! then there’s 
more /ympathy: you love fack, and fo do I; would you defire 
better /ympathy ? Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
But what it is, 
The action of my life is like it, which I’ll keep, 
If but for /ympathy. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
If there was a /yznpathy in choice, 
War, death, or ficknels did Jay fiege to it. 
I ftarted back; 

Tt ftarted back: but pleas’d I foon return’d; 

Pleas’d it return’d as foon, with anfwering looks 

Of /ympathy and love. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

They faw, but other ficht inftead, a crowd 

Of ugly ferpents: horror on them fell, 

And horrid fymnpathy. 

Or fimpathy, or fome connat’ral force, 

Pow’rful at greateft diftance to unite, 

With fecret amity, things of like kind, 

By fecreteft conveyance. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

There never was any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not alfo tender and compaffionate : it is this noble quality 
that makes all men to be of one kind; for every man would 
be a ditinct fpecies to himfelf, were thcre no /ynmpathy among 
individuals. South's Sermons. 

Can kindnefs to defert, like your’s, be ftrange? 
Kindnefs by fecret /ypathy is ty’d ; 
For noble fouls in nature are ally’d. Dryden, 
There are fuch aflociations made in the minds of moft men, 
and to this might be attributed moft of the Jympathies and an- 
tipathies obfervable in them. Locke. 
SYMPHO'NIOUS. adj. [from [ymphony.] Harmonious ; agree- 
ing in found. 
Up he rode, 
Follow'd with acclamation and the found 
Sympbhonious of ten thoufand harps, that tun’d 
Angelick harmonics. 


Shakefpeare. 


Afiiton. 


Milton 


SYN 


SY’MPHONY. n. f. [ fymphonie, French; ovv and Oa.) Con- 
cert of inftruments; harmony of mingléd founds. 

A learned fearcher from Pythagoras’s fchool, where it was a 
maxim that the images of all things are latent in numbers, de- 
termines the comelieft proportion between bresdths and 
heights, reducing fymmetry to /ympbony, and the harmony of 


found to a kind of harmony in fight. Wetton. 
Speak ye who beft can tell, ye fons of light, 
Angels! for ye behold him, and with fongs 
And choral /ymphonies, day without night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing, ALikton’s Par. Loft. 


The trumpets found, 

And warlike /ymphsny is heard around; 

The merching troops through Athens take their way 

The great earl-marfhal orders their array. Dryden. 

Sy‘uprysis. xf. [ovyv and Quw.] 

Symplyfisy in its original fignification, denotes a connaf- 
cency, or growing together; and perhaps is meant of thofe 
bones which in young chitdren are difting, but after fome 
ycars unite and confolidate into onc bone. Wifeman. 

SYMPO’SIACK. adj. | /ympoftaque, French; cuutrociaxss.} Re- 
lating to merry mikings ; happening where company is drink- 
ing together. 

By defiring a fecrecy to words fpoke under the rofe, we 
only mean in fociety and com:potation, from the ancient cuf- 
tom of fynpofiack mectings to wear chaplets of rofes about 
their heads. Brown's F uigar Errcurs. 

In fome of thole fympcfack ditputations amonglt my ae 
quaintance, I affirmed that the dictetick part of medicine de- 
pended upon fcientifick principles. Jar buthnot. 

SY’‘MPTOM. n. fo [fymptome, French; siualamas) 

1. Something that happens concurrently. with fomething elfes 
not as the original‘caufe, nor as the neceflary or econftant 
effect. 

2. A fign; a token, 

Ten glorious campaigns are pafled,; and now, like the fick 
man, we are expiring with all forts of good /ymptcms. Swift. 

SYMPTOMA'TICAL. } adj. [ /ymptematique, French ; from fymp- 

Symproma’Tick. $ t:m.] Happening concurrently; or oc- 
cafionally. 

Syr1p tomatical is often ufed to denote the difference between 
the primary and fecondary caufes in difeafes; as a fever from 
pain is faid to be /ymptematical, becaufe it arifes from pain 
only ; and therefore the ordinary means in fevers are not in 
fuch cafes to be had recourfe to, but to what will remove the 
pain; for when that ceafes, the fever will ceafe, without any 
direct means taken for that. Quincy. 

By fomentation and a cataplafm the fwelling was difcuffed ; 
and the fever, then appearing but /ymptomatical, leflened as the 
heat and pain mit:gatcd. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

SYMPTOMA TICALLY. adv. [from /ymptematical.] In the na- 
ture of a fymptom. 

The caufes of a bubo are vicious humours abounding in 
the blood, or in the nerves, excreted fometimes critically, 
fometimes /ymptomatically. Wifeman. 

SYNAGO’GICAL. adj, [from /nagogue.] Pertaining to a fyna- 
goguc. 

SY'NAGOGUE. n.f. [ fynagogue, French; cuveyey:.] An 
aflembly of the Jews to worthip. 

Go, Tubal, and meet me at our fj nagogue. Shake/p. 

As his cuftom was, he went into the Jpnagogue on the fab- 
bath. Go pel. 

SYNALEPHA. n.f. [ cuvadoihr.] A contra&ion or exci- 
fion of a fyllable in a Latin verfe, by joining tegether two 
vowels in the fcanning or cutting off the ending vowel; as, 
ill ego. Batley. 

Virgil, though {mcoth, is far from affecting it: he fre- 
quently ufes /ynalepha’s, and concludes his tenfe in the middle 
of his verfe. Dryden. 

SyNARTHRO'SIS. n f. [coy and desecw.] “A clofe conjunction 
of two bones. 

There is a confpicuous moticn where the conjunion is 
called diarthrofis, as in the elhow ; an obfcure onc, where the 
conjunction is calcd /yxarthrofis, as in the joining of the car- 
pus to the metacarpus. 5 Wijeman' s Surgery. 

SyNCHONDRO'SIS_ n. f. [ety and xxde@>.] 

Syuchondvefis is an union by grilles of the Mlernon to the 
ribs. l Wifeman. 

SYNCHRO NICAL. ad). {ou and Xoo. J Happening together 
at the fame time. 

It is difficult to make out how the air is conveved info the 
left ventricle of the heart, the fyfole and diaftule of the heart 
and lungs being tar trom /icironza:. Boyle. 

SYNCHRONISM. mf- {ouv and x%edvx@. J Concurrence of 
events happening at the fame tine: 

The coherence and fyichrentjm or all the parts of the Mo- 
faical chronology, after the Flood, bears a molt regular tefi- 
mony to the truth of his hiflory. : Hale. 

Sy'ncHRonows. adi. [suv and oig.) Happening at the 
fame time. 

The 


SYN 


Thé variations of the gravity of ‘the air kecp both the folids 
and Auids in an ‘ofcillatory'motton, /yachronons and proportional 
to their changes. i Arbuthnot on Air. 

Sy'wcore. nf. [fyacope, French 5 cvyxery. 
1.-Fainting fit. j 

‘The fyinptoms ‘attending gunfiot wounds are pain, fever, 

delirium, and /yn. ope. : : Wifeman. 
2. Contra&tion of a word by cutting off part. 
Si‘ncopisT. n. fe [fron /yncepe.] Contraétor df ‘words. 

‘To outfhine all the modern fimcopi/s, and thoroughly con- 
tent my Englifh readers, $ intend to publith a Spectator that 
fhall not have a fingle vowel in ‘it. Spectator. 

To SYNDICATE. v. n. [ fynd quer, French; dv and dixn.] 
To judge; to pafs judgement on; to ceniure. An unufual 
word. 

Ariftotle undertook to cenfure and fyndicate his mafter and 
all law makers before him. Hakewill on Providence. 

ena ioe n. J. [owde] Concurrent action ; concur- 

All things being linked together by an uninterrupted chain 
of caufes, every fingle motion owns a dependance on fuch a 
Jyndrome of prerequired motors. Glanville’s Scepf. 

SYNE’CDOCHE. x. fi [ /ynecdoche, French ; cuvexdoxy.] A 
figure by which part is taken for the whole, or the whole for 
art. 
; Becaufe they are inftruments of grace in the hand of God, 
and by thefe his holy fpirit changes our hearts ; therefore the 
whole work is attributed to them by a /ynecdoche ; that is, they 
dy in this manner the work for which God ordained them. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
SYNECDOCHICAL. adj. [from fynccdoche.] Expreffed by a fy- 
necdoche ; implying a fynecdoche. 

Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hofpitals, and fhew 
you there how many fouls, narrowly lodged in /ynccdocbical 
bodies, fee thcir earthen cottages moulder away to duft, thofe 
miferable perions, by the lofs of one limb after another, fur- 
viving but part of themfclves, and living to fee themielves 
dcad and buried by piecemeal ? 

SYNNEURO SIs. n./. [cov and vevgov.] 
Sjxneurofis is when the connexion is made by a ligament. 
Of this in fymphyfis we find inftances, in the connexion of the 
ofla pubis together, efpecially in wonién, by a ligamentous 
fubftance. In articulations it is either round, as that which 
unites the head of the os femoris to the coxa; or broad, as 
the tendon of the patella, which unites it to the os tibia. 
© Wifeman’s Surgery. 

SY’NOD. 2. f. [ fynode, French ; tivodGp.] 
1. An affembly, particularly of ecclefafticks. 
fynod is commonly ufed, and a general cvuncil. 

The glorious gods fit in hourly /jzod about thy particular 
profperity. Shake/p. Cortoianus. 

Since the mortal and inteftine jars 

*Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us, 

Tt hath in folemn fynsd been decreed, 

T admit no traffiick to our adverfe towns. Shake/peare. 

The opinion was not only condemned by the /ynod, but im- 


A provincial 


puted to the emperor as extreme madnefs. Bacon, 
Flea-bitten /yzod, an aflembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaucland. 


Well have ye judg’d, well ended long debate, 
Synod of gods! and, like to what ye are, 
Great things refolv’d. Milton's Paradile Loft, 
Let us call to fynod all the bleft, 
Through heav’n’s wide bounds, Milton. 
The fecond council of Nice he faith I moft irrevcrently call 
that wile fyncd; upon which he falls into a very tragical ex- 
clamation, that I fhould dare to reflect fo much difhonour on 
a council. Stillingfleet, 
Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove ! 
And you bright jazd of the pow’rs above, 


On this my fon your gracious gifts beftow. Dryden. 
2. Conjunétion of the heavenly bodies. 
Howe’er love’s native hours are fet, 
Whatever ftarry fynod met; 
"Tis in the mercy of her eye, 
If poor love fhall live or dic: Crafaw. 
Their planetary motions and afpeéts 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In fynod unbenign. Milton, 


As the planets and ftars have, according to aftrologers, in 
their great /ynods, or conjunctions, much more powerful in- 
fluenccs on the air than are afcribed to one or two of them out 
of that afpect; fo divers particulars, which, whilft they lay 
fcattered among the writings of feveral authors, were in- 
confiderable, when they come to be laid together, may of- 
tentimes prove highly uleful to phyfiology in their conjunc- 
tions. Boyle. 


Boyle’s Seraph.ck Love. 
~ SYNOPSIS. 2. f. [ovvoss.] 


SYR 
SY'NODAL. 
SYNO'DICAL. ba [ fpnodique, French; from \4nod.] 
SYNO’DICK. 
1, Relating ro'a fynod ; tranfacted ‘in a fynod: - 

_ St. Athanafius writes a /ynodical epittle to thofe of Antive 
to compofe the differences among thern upon the' ordination 
of Paulinus. Stuilingfleez. 

2. [Synodique, French.] Reckoned from one conjunction with 
the fun to another. 

The diurnal and annual revolutions of the fun, to us are 
the méafures of day and year; and the /ynodick revolution of 
the moon meafures the month. Holder, 

The moon makes its /yzodical motion ‘about the earth in 
twenty-nine days twelve hours and about forty-four minutes. 

Locke's Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
Syno'DIcaLLy. adv. [from /ynodical. } By the authority of a 
fynod or publick affembly. 

Tt fhall be needful for thofe churches /jxodically to determine 
fomething in thofe points. Saunder/in. 

Synonyma. n. f. [Latin ; cuvevyecs.] Names which ficnify 
the fame thing. 

To SyNo/NOMISE. v.a. [from /ynonyma.] To exprefs the fame 
thing in different words, 

‘This word fortis we may /ynonymi/e after all thefe fafhions, 
ftout, hardy, valiant, doughty, couragious, adventurous, brave, 

_ bold, daring, intrepid. Camden's Remains, 
SYNONYMO'US, adj. [jynonymne, Fr. cuvávuuos.] Exprefiing the 
fame thing by different words. 

Thefe words confift of two propofitions which are not dif- 
tint in fenfe, but one and the fame thing varioufly expreffed ; 
for wifdom and undertta:.ding are /ynonmzus words here. Tillot. 

Fortune is but a /yxonymous word for nature and neceffity. 

Bentley's Sermons, 

When two or more words fignify the fame thing, as wave 
and billow, mead and meadow, they are ufually called /yncny- 

_ mous words, Watts's Logick. 
SYNONYMy. n. f. [cuvwwuuia.] The quality of expreffing by 
different words the fame thing. 


) A general view; all the parts 
brousht under one view. 


BYNO'PTICAL. adj. [from /ynop/is.] Affording a view of many 


parts at once. 

We have collefted fo many fjnoptical tables, calculated 
_ for his monthly ufe. Evelyne’s Kalendar. 
SYNTA'CTICAL. adj. [from /yntaxis, Latin.] 
1. Conjoined ; fitted to each other. 
2. Relating to the conftru€tion of {peech. 
SY NARAT } 
Synra‘xts. $ 
1. A fyftem; a number of things joined together. 

They owe no other dependance to the firft than what is 
common to the whole /yntwx of beings. Glanviile. 

2. That part of Grammar which teaches the conftruGion of 
words, 

I can produce a hundred inftances to convince any reafon- 
able man that they do not fo much as underftand common 
Grammar and /yntax. Swift, 

> ee ad n. f. [ ovvSeris,1 The a& of joining, oppofed tu 
analyfis. 

The fynthefis confifts in affuming the caufes difcovered and 
eltablificd as principles, and by them explaining the pheno- 
mena proceeding from them, and proving the explanations, 

r Newton’s Opticks. 
UYNTHE'TICK, adj. euvSerixos.] Conjoining ; compounding; 
forming compofition. 

Synthetick method is that which begins with the parts, and 
leads onward to the knowledge of the whole; it begins with 
the moft fimple principles and general truths, and proceeds by 
degrees to that which is drawn from them or compounded of 
them; and therefore it is called the method of compofition. 

Watts's Logick, 
[This fhould be written /iphon ; cw.) A 


nf. [overakis.] 


Sy’PHON. 1. f 
tube; a pipe. 
Take your glafs, phon, or Crane, and draw it off from 
its laft fæces into {mall bottles. Martimer, 

SYRINGE. n./, [vvgiyE.] A pipe through which any liquour 
is {quirted. 

The heart feems not defigned to be the fountain or confer- 
vatory of the vital flame, but as a machine to receive the blood 
from the veins and force it out by the arteries throuch the 
whole body as a fringe doth any liquor, though not by the 
iame artifice. d “Ra. 

To SYRINGE. v. a. [from the noun.) i 

1. To fpout by a fyringe. 

f Sita of blood from the nofe, mouth, and eye was ftopt by 
the /y-inging up of oxycrate. Vif ? ery. 

2. die me Xiu” a are ae Rae 


` Dai oo 4 ` 2 
SYRINGOTOMY. 1. f. [rups and Tito.) The act or praétice 
of cutting fiftulas or hollow fures, 


SYYRTIS, 


SYS 
SY'RTIS. n. f. [Latin.} A quick fand; a bog. 
; A boggy /yrtis, neither fea, nor good dry land. Malton. 
SYSTEM. n. f. [ fpfleme, Fr. cósnua.] iji 
lo Avy complexure or combination of many things acting toge- 
ther. 
2. A fcheme which reduces many things to regular dependence 
or co-operation. 
3. A fcheme which unites many things in order. 

Ariltotle brings morality into /y/iem, by treating of happinefs 
under heads, and ranges it in clafles according to its different 
objects, diftinguifhing virtues into their feveral kinds which 
had not been handled fyitematically before. Baker. 

The beft way to learn any fcience is to begin with a regu- 
lar fiftem, or a fhort and plain fcheme of that fcience well 
drawn up into a narrow compafs. Watts. 

SystEMATICAL. adj. [ Jyftematique, Fr. cusnjearinos ; from 
Jiftem.] Methodical; written or formed with regular fubordi- 
nation of one part to another. 

Tt will be neceflary, in a difcourfe about the formation of 
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the world, to give you a brief account of fome of the moft 
principal and /y/fematical phenomena that occur in it. Bentley. 

Now we deal much in effays, and unreafonably defpife 
jyflematical learning; whereas our fathers had a juft value for 


regularity and fyftems. Watts. 

ee Poy Bee adv, [from fyffematical.] In form of a 
fyftem. 

I treat of the ufefulnefs of writing books of effay, in com- 

parifon of that of writing Syftemotically. Boyle. 


Ariftotle brings morality into fyftem, and ranges it into 
claffes according to its different objects, diftinguifhing virtues 
into their feveral kinds, which had not been handled /y/tema- 
tically before. Baker. 
‘STOLE, n. f. [fole Fr. cvsoan.] 

. [In anatomy.) ‘The contraction of the heart. 
The /yftole refembles the forcible bending of a fpring, and 
the diaftole its Aying out again to its natural fite. Ray. 


< 


2. [Sy/tole, French.] In Grammar, the fhortening of a long iyl- 


lable. 


E 
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A confonant, which, at the beginning and end 
of words, has always the fame found nearly 
approaching to the d; but before an i, when 
followed by a vowel, has the found of an ob- 
{cure s? as, nation, falvation, except when / 
precedes ¢- as, Chriftian, queftton. 

TABBY. n. /. [tabi, tabino, Italian; tabis, French.} A kind 
of waved filk. 
Brocades, and tabres, and gaufes. 
TA'BBY. adj. 
lours. 


Swift. 
Brinded ; brindled ; varied with different co- 


A tabby cat fat in the chimney-corner. Addifon. 
On her tabby rival's face, 
She deep will mark her new difgrace. Prior. 


TABEFA'CTION. 2. /. | tabefacio, Latin:} The a& of wafting 
away. 

To Thee. v.n. [tabefacio, Latin.] To wafte; to be ex- 
tcnuated by diieafe. In the following example it is impro- 
perly a verb active. ' 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient tabefes 
the body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

TA BARD. 1n. f. [taberda, low Latin; tabard, Fr.) A long 

Ta’BERD. § gown; a herald’s coat. 

TA'BERDER. n. f. [from talerd.] One who wears a long 
gown. 

Ta’SERNACLE. n. fe [tabernacle, Fr. tabernaculum, Lat.] 

I. A temporary habitation; a cafual dwelling. 

They fudden rear’d 
Ceeleftial tabernacles, where they flept 

< ~ Fann‘d with cool winds. Milton's Par. Loft, biv. 

2. A facred place; a place of worthip. 

_ The greateft conqueror did not only compofe his divine 
odes, but fet them to mufick : his works, though confecrated 

_ tothe tabernacle, became the national entertainment, as well 
as the devotion of his people. Addifon’s Spect. N°. 405. 

To Ta’BERNACLE. v. x. [from the noun.] To enfhrine; to 
houfe. 

The word was made flefh, and talbernazled amoncft us, 
and we beheld his glory. Jobn i. 14. 

TA’BID. adj. [tabide, Fr.tabidus, Lat.] Wafted by difeafe ; 

_ coniumptive. 

In tabid perfons milk is the beft 1eftorative, being chyle 
already prepared. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

TA'BIDNESS. n.f. [from tabid.] Confumptivenefs; ftate of be- 
ing wafted by diteafe. 

TABLATURE. n. f. [from ¢able.] Painting on walls or ceilings, 

TABLE. n. f. [fable, Fr. tabula, Latin. | 

1. Any flat or level furface. 

Upon the caftle hill there is a bagnio paved with fair tables 
of marble. Sandys. 

2. A horizontal furface raifed above the ground, ufed for meals 
and other purpofes. 

We may again 

Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. Shakepeare. 
Help to fearch my houfe; if I find not what I feck, let 

a me for ever be your table {port. Shake/peare. 
Children at a table never afked for any thing, but content- 
edly took what was given them. Locke on Education. 
This fhuts them out from all table converfation, and the 
moft agreeable intercourfes. Addifon’s Spectator. 
Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and differing 


from other apples, yet is a gocd table fruit. Mortimer. 
The nymph the table {pread, 
Ambrofial cates, with nectar, rofy red. Pope. 


3. The perfons fitting at table, or partaking of entertainment. 
Give mc fome wince, fill full, 
I drink to th’ gencral joy of the whole table. Shakefpeare. 
4. The farc cr entertainment itfclf : as, he keeps a good table. 
5. A tablet; `a furface on which any thing is written or en- 
graved. 
He was the writer of them in the tables of their hearts. 
Hooker, b. iii. 


"Twa: pretty, though a plague, 
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To fee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 


In our hearts table. Shakefpecre. 
All thefe true notes of immortality 
In our heart’s rable we thall written find. Davies. 


I prepar’d to pay in verfes rude 
A moft detefted act of gratitude : 
Ev'n this had been your elegy which now 
Is offer’d for your health, the table of my vow. Dryden. 
There are books extant which the atheift muft allow of as 
proper evidence ; even the mighty volumes of vifible nature, 
and the everlafting tables of right reafon; wherein if they do 
not wilfully fhut their eyes, they may read their own folly 
written by the finger of God in a much plainer and more 
terrible fentence, than Belfhazzar’s was by the hand upon 
the wall. Bentley's Sermons. 
Among the Romans, the judge or prætor granted admini- 
{tration, ‘not only according to thé tables of the teftament, 
but even contrary to thofe tables. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
By the twelve rables, only thofe were called into fucceilion 
of their parents that were in the parent's power. Ayliffe. 
6. [Lableau, Fr.]-A pi&ure, or any thing that exhibits a view 
of any thing. 
' I never lov’d myfelf, 
Till now, infixed, I beheld myfelf 
Drawn in the flatt’ring table of her eye. Shake/peare. 
_ His Jalyfus or Bacchus he fo efteemed, that he had rather 
lofe all his father’s images than that table. Peacham,. 
Saint Anthony has a table that hangs up to him from a 
poor peafant, who fancied the faint had faved his neck. Addif. 
7. An index ; a collection of heads; a catalogue ; a fyllabus. 
It might feem impertinent to have added a table to a book 
of fo {mall a volume, and which feems to be itfelf but a ta- 
ble: but it may prove advantagious at once to learn the whole 
culture of any plant. Evelyn's Kalender. 
Their learning reaches no farther than the tables of con- 
tents. Watts. 
8. A fynopfis ; many particulars brought into one view. 
I have no images of anceftors, 
Wanting an ear, or nofe; no forged tables 
_Of long defcents, to boaft falfe honours from. B. Fohnfon. 
g. The palm of the hand. 
Mittrefs of a fairer table 
Hath not hiftory nor fable. Benj. Fobnfon. 
10. Draughts ; mall pieces of wood fhifted on fquares. 
Monfieur the nice, 
When he plays at tables, chides the dice. Shake/peare. 
We are in the world like men playing at tables; the chance 
is Not in our power, but to play it, is; and when it is fallen 
we muft manage it as we can. Taylor. 
11. Fo turn the Tapes. To change the condition or fortune 
of two contending parties: a metaphor taken from the vicifa 
fitude of fortune at gaming tables, 
They that are honeft would be arrant knaves if the tables 
were turned. L’Eftrance. 
If it be thus, the tables would be turned upon me; but I 
fhould only fail in my vain attempt. Dryden, 
To TAʻBLE. v.n. [from the noun.] To board; to live at the 
table of another. 
He loft his kingdom, was driven from the fociety of men 
to table with the beafts, and to graze with oxen. South. 
You will have no notion of delicacies if you table with 
them ; they are all for rank and foul feeding. Felton. 
To Ta‘nLe. v. a. To make into a catalogue; to fet down. 
I could have looked on him without admiration, though 
the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his fide, 
and I to perufe him by items. Shake/peare's Cymbeline. 
TA'BLEBEER. x. f. [table and beer.) Beer ufed at victuals ; 
{mall beer. 
Ta‘BLEBOOK. 7. f. [table and book.) A book on which any 
thing is graved or written without ink. 
What might you think, 
Ife] had play’d the defk or tablesbeok., 


Shakefp. Hamlet. 
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Nature wipes clean the table-book firft, and then pourtrays 
upon it what fhe pleafeth. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 
Put into your table-book whatfoever you judge worthy. Dry. 
Nature’s fair table-book, our tender fouls, 
We fcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandums of the fcheols. Swift's Mifcel. 
Ta’BLecLoTH. 2. f. [table and cloth. ] Linen fpread on a table. 

I will end with Odo holding mafter doctor’s mule, and 

Anne with her tablecloth. Camden's Remains. 
TAa'BLEMAN. n. f. A man at draughts. 
In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they ufe to 
line the tablemen. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
Ta'sLer. n. f. [from table.} One who boards. Ain. 
TA'BLETALK. n.f. [table and talk.) Converfation at meals 
or entertainments ; table difcourfe. 
Let me praife you while I have a ftomach. 
—No, let it ferve for tabletalk. Shakefp. Merch, of Venice. 
His fate makes tabletalk, divulg’d with fcorn, 

And he a jeft into his grave is born. Dryden's Juvenal. 

He improves by the tad/ctalk, and repeats in the kitchen 
what he learns in the parlour. Guardian, N°. 165. 

No fair adverfary would urge loofe tab/e-talk in controverfy, 
and build ferious inferences upon what was fpoken but in 
jef. Atterbury. 

TA'BLET. n. f. [from table.] 
1. A fmall level furface. 
2. A medicine in a fquare form. 

It hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of arfenick, 
or prefervatives, againft the plague ; as they draw the venom 
to them from the fpirits. Bacon. 

3. A furface written on or painted. 

It was by the authority of Alexander, that through all 

Greece the young gentlemen learned, before all other things, 


to defign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryden. 
The pillar’d marble, and the tablet brafs, 
Mould’ring, drop the victor’s praife. Prior. 


TA'BOUR. n. f. [tabourin, tabour, old French.] A {mall 
drum; a drum beaten with one ftick to accompany a pipe. 

If you did but hear the pedlar at door, you would never 
dance again after a tabour and pipe. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

The fhepherd knows not thunder from a tabour, 

More than I know the found of Marcius’ tongue 

From every meaner man. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Morrice-dancers danced a maid marian, and a tabour and 

ipe. Temple. 
To Ta‘sour. v.n. [taborer, old French, from the noun.) To 
{trike lightly and frequently. 
And her maids fhall lead her as with the voice of doves, 
tabouring upon their breatts. Nab. ii. 7. 
Ta’sourER. 2. f. [from tabour.] One who beats the tabour. 
Would I could fee this tabourer. Shake/peare. 
Ta’souretT. n. f: [from tabour.] A {mall drum or tabour. 

They fhall depart the manor before him with trumpets, 

tabourets, and other minftrelfey. Spectat. N°. 607. 
TA BOURINE. n. f. [French.) A tabour; a fmall drum, 
Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, = 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines, 

‘That heav’n and earth may ftrike their founds together, 

Applauding our approach. —_ Shate/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

TA'BRERE. n.f. Tabourer. Obfolete. 
I faw a fhole of fhepherds outgo, 

Before them yode a lufty tabrere, 

That to the merry hornpipe plaid, 

Whereto they danced. 

TA'BRET. n.f. A tabour. 

Wherefore didft thou fteal away, that I might have fent 

thee away with mirth and with fabret. Gen. xxxi. 27. 
TA'BULAR. n. f. [tabularis, Lat.] 
1. Set down in the form of tables or fynopfes. 
2. Formed in fquares ; made into lamine. 

All the nodules that confift of one uniform fubftance were 
formed from a point, as the crufted ones, nay, and moft of 
the fpotted ones, and indeed all whatever, except thofe that 
are tabular and plated. Woodward on Foffils. 

To TA'BULATE. v.a. [tabula, Lat.] To reduce to tables or 
fynopfes. 
Ta’sutatep. 4dj. [tabula, Lat.] Having a flat furface. 

Many of the beft diamonds are pointed with fix angles, 
and fome tabulated or plain, and {quare. Grew’s Mufæum, 

Ta‘cue. n. f. [trom tack.] Any thing taken hold of; a catch ; 
a loop; a button. 
Make fifty taches of gold, and couple the curtains together 
with the taches. Exod. xxv. 6. 
Ta‘cHyGRapny. n. f. [raxvs and ypaw.] The art or prac- 
tice of quick writing. 
Tacit. n.f. [tacite, Fr. tacitus, Latin.) Silent; implied; 
not exprefled by words. 

As there are formal and written leagues refpective to cer- 
tain enemies, fo is there a natural and tacit confederation 
amongft all men, againft the common enemy of human fo- 
ciety, pirates. Bacon's holy War. 
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In cleétive governments there is a tacit covenant, that the 
king of their own making fhall make his makers princes. 
L’Eftranze. 
Captioufnefs not only produces mifbecoming expreTions 
and carriage, but is a tacit reproach of fome incivility. Locke. 
Ta’ciTLy. adv. [from tacit.) Silently; without oral expref- 
fion. f 
While they are expofing another’s weaknefles, they are 
tacitly aiming at their own commendations. Addifon. 
Indulgence to the vices of men can never be tacitly implied, 
fince they are plainly forbidden in {cripture. Rogers's Serm. 
TaciTuRNITY. n. f. [taciturnite, French ; taciturnitas, Lat.] 
Habitual filence. 
The fecreteft of natures 


Have not more gift in taciturnity. Shakefpeare. 
Some women have fome taciturnity, 
Some nunneries fome grains of chaftity. Donne. 


Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. Arb. 
To Tack. v.a. [tacher. Breton.) 
1. To faften to any thing. 
Of what fupreme almighty pow’r 
Is thy great arm, which fpans the Eaft and Welt, 


And tacks the centre to the fphere. Herbert. 
True freedom you have well defin’d: 

But living as you lift, and to your mind, ł 

And loofely tack’d, all muft be left behind. Dryden. 


The fymmetry of cloaths fancy appropriates to the wearer, 
tacking them to the body as if they belonged to it. Grew. 
Frame with fticks driven into the ground, fo as to be co- 
vered with the hair-cloth, or a blanket tacked about the edges. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

If a corner of a hanging wants a nail to faften it, tack -it 
up. Swift. 

2. To join; to unite; to ftitch together. 

There’s but a fhirt and an half in all my company; and 
the half fhirt is two napkins tack’d together, and thrown over 
the fhoulders like a herald’s coat without fleeves.  Shake/p. 

I tack’d two plays together for the pleafure of variety. 

Dryden. 

They ferve every turn that fhall be demanded, in hopes of 
getting fome commendam tacked to their fees, to the great 
difcouragement of the inferior clergy. Swift. 

To Tack. v.n. [probably from tackle.] To turn a fhip. 

This verferiam they conftrue to be the compafs, which is 
better interpreted the rope that turns the fhip; as we fay, 
makes it tack about. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Seeing Holland fall into clofer meafures with us and Swe- 
den, upon the triple alliance, they have tacked fome points 


nearer France. Temple. 
On either fide they nimbly tack, 
Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind: Dryden. 
They give me figns 
To tack about, and fteer another way. Addifen. 


Tack. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
x. A fmall nail. 
2. The ac of turning fhips at fea. 
At each tack our little fleet grows lefs, 
And, like maim’d fowl, {wim lagging on the main. Dryd. 
3. To hold Tacx. To laft; to hold out. Tack is ftill re- 
tained in Scotland, and denotes hold or perfevering cohefion. 
Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke, 
When countrey folke do dainties lacke. Tuffer, 
If this twig be made of wood 
That will hold tack, I’ll make the fur 
Fly ’bout the ears of that old cur. 
Ta’ckie. n.f. [tacel, Welfh, an arrow.) 
1. An arrow. 
The takil {mote and in it went. 
2. Weapons; inftruments of action. 
She to her tackle fell, 
And on the knight let fall a peal 
Of blows fo fierce, and prefs’d fo home, 
That he retir’d. Hudibras, p. i. 
Being at work without catching any thing, he refolved to 
take up his tackle and be gone. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
3. | Taeckel, a rope, Dutch.) The ropes of a ship. 
After at fea a tall fhip did appear, 
Made all of Heben and white ivory, 
The fails of gold, of filk the tackle were, 
Mild was the wind, calm feem’d the fea to be. 
At the helm 
A feeming mermaid fteers ; the filken tackles 
Swell with the touches of thofe fower-fott hands 
That yarely frame the office. Shake/peare. 
Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t; though thy facé/e’s torn, | 
Thou fhew’ft a noble veffel. Shake/p. Coriclanus. 
A ftately fhip 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fill’d, and ftreamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play. 


Hudibras, p.i. 


Chaucera 


Spenfer. 


Milton. 
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Ere yct the tempeft roars 
Stand to your tactle, mates, and ftretch your oars, Dryden. 
If he drew the figure of a fhip, there was not a rope 
among the tackle that efcaped him. Addifon’s Spectator. 
Ta‘ck Leb. adj. [from tackle.] Made of ropes tacked together. 
My man fhall 
Bring thee cords, made like a tackled ftair, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Muft be my convoy in the fecret night. 
TACKLING. n. f: [from tackle] 
1. Furniture of the matt. 
‘They wondered at their fhips and their tacklings. Abbot. 
Tackling, as fails and cordage, muft be forefeen, and laid 
up in ftore. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
Red fheets of lightning o’er the feas are fpread, 
Our tackling yield, and wrecks at laft fucceed. Garth. 
2. Intruments of action: as, fi/bing tackling, kitchen tackling. 
I will furnifh him with a rod, if you will furnifh him with 
the reft of the tackling, and make him a fifher. Walton. 
TA'CTICAĻ. } adj. [raxlincs, tatrw; tactique, Fr.] Relating 
Ta’cTick. § tothe art of ranging a battle. 
Tac’ticks. n. f. [raxlixn.] The art of ranging men in the 
field of battle. 
When Tully had read the taé?icks, he was thinking on the 
bar, which was his field of battle. Dryden. 
TACTILE. adj. [tadtile, Fr. taétilis, tagtum, Lat.] Sufceptible 
of touch. } 
We have iron, founds, light, figuration, tad?ile qualities ; 
fome of a more active, fome of a more paffive nature. Hale. 
Tactrity. x. f. [from taétile.] Perceptibility by the touch. 
Ta‘cTion. n.f. [ta¢tion, Fr. taio, Lat.] The act of touching. 
TA'DPOLE. n. J. [tad, toad, and pola, a young one, Saxon.] 
A young fhapelefs frog or toad, confifting only of a body 
and a tail; a porwiggle. 
Pll broach the tadpole on my rapier’s point. Shake/peare. 
Poor Tom eats the toad and the tadpole. Shake/peare. 
The refult is not a perfect frog but a tadpole, without any 
feet, and having a long tail to {wim with. Ray. 
A black and round fubftance began to dilate, and after 
awhile the head, the eyes, the tail to be difcernable, and at 
laft become what the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle 
or tadpole. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
Ta’en, the poetical contraction of taken. 
TAFFETA. n.f. [taffetas, Fr. taffetar, Spanifh.} A thin filk. 
All hail, the richeft beauties on the earth ! 
— Beauties no richer than rich taffata. 
Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d ; 
' Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 
Three pil’d hyperboles. Shake/p. Love’s Labour loft. 
Some think that a confiderable diverfity of colours argues 
an equal diverfity of nature, but I am not of their mind for 
not to mention the changeable taffety, whofe colours the phi- 
lofophers call not real, but apparent. Boyle on Colours. 
Tac. n.f. [tag, Mandifh, the point of a lance.] 
1. A point of metal put to the end of a ftring. 
2. Any thing paltry and mean. 
If tag and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, it is 
the fault of fome, not of the law. Whitgift. 
Will you hence 
Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
‘The rag-rag people did not clap him and hifs him. _ Shat. 
He invited tag, rag, and bob-tail, to the wedding. B’Efr. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 


TA'GTAIL. n. f. [tag and tai.] A worm which has the tail of 


another colour. 
They feed on tag worms and lugges. Carew. 
There are other worms; as the marfh and tagtatl. Walton, 
To Tac. v.a. [from the noun.] 
t. To fit any thing with an end: as, to tag a lace. 
2. To append one thing to another. 
His courteous hoft 
Tags every fentence with fome fawning word, 
Such as my king, my prince, at leaft my lord. Dryden. 
Tis tagg’d with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 
The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. Dryd. 
ge The word is here improperly ufed. 
Compell’d by you to tag in rhimes 
The common flanders of the times. 
. To join: this is properly to tack. 
Refiftance, and the fucceffion of the houfe of Hanover, 
the whig writers perpetually tag together. Swifts Mifcel. 
Tai. n /. (real, Saxons JIN a ASSE Citrin 
1. That which terminates the animal behind; the continua- 
tion of the vertebra of the back hanging loofe behind. 
Oft have I feen a hot o’er-weening cur, 
Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held, 
Who, having fuffer’d with the bear’s fell paw, 
Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. Shakefpeare. 
This fees the cub, and does himielf oppofe, 
And men and boats his active fail confounds. Waller. 
“= T'he lion will not kick, but will ftrike fuch a ftroke with 
"his tail, that will break the back of his encounterer. More. 


Swift. 
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Rouz’d by the lafh of his own ftubborn tail, 

Our lion now will foreign foes affail. Dryden. 

The rail fin is half a foot high, but underneath level with 
the zail. Grew. 

2. The lower part. 

‘Che Lord fhall make thee the head, and not the tajl; and 

thou fhalt be above, and not beneath. Deut. xxviii. 13. 
3. Any thing hanging long; a cat-kin. al 
Duretus writes a great praife of the diftilled water of tho% 
tails that hang upon willow trees. Harvey on Confumptions. 
4. The hinder part of any thing. 
With the helm they turn and fteer the tail. 
5. To turn Tait. To fly; to run away. 
Would fhe turn tail to the heron, and fly quite out another 
way ; but all was to return in a higher pitch. Sidney. 
To Tair. v.n. To pull by the tail. 
The conquering foe they foon affail’d, 
Firft Trulla ftav’d and Cerdon tail’d. Hudibrasy b. i. 
Ta'iLeD. adj. [from tail.]-Furnifhed with a tail. 
Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a goat. 
TA'ILLAGE. n. f. [tailler, French. ] 

Taillage originally fignifies a picce cut out of the whole; 
and, metaphorically, a fhare of a man’s fubftance paid by 
way of tribute. In law, it fignifies a roll or tax. Cowel, 

TAILLE. n.f. 

Taille, the fee which is oppofite to fee-fimple, becaufe it is 
fo minced or pared, that it is not in his free power to be dif- 
pofed of who owns it; butas, by the firt giver, cut or di- 
vided from all other, and tied to the iffue of the donee. 
This limitation, or taille, is either general or fpecial. Taille 
general is that whereby lands or tenements are limited to a 
man, and to the heirs of his body begotten; and the reafon 
of this term is, becaufe how many foever women the tenant, 
holding by this title, fhall take to his wives, one after an- 
other, in lawful matrimony, his iffue by them all have a pof- 
fibility to inherit one after the other. Taile fpecial is that 
whereby lands or tenements be limited unto a man and his 
wife, and the heirs of their two bodies begotten. Cowel. 

TAYLOR. n.f. [tailleur, from tailler, French, to cut.] One 
whofe bufinefs is to make cloaths. 
Pll entertain a fcore or two of tarlors, 

To ftudy fafhions to adorn my body.  Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Here’s an Englifh ta:/or come for ftealing out of a French 
hofe : come tailor, you may roaft your goofe.  Shake/peare. 

The knight came to the fai/or’s to take meafure of his 

own. Camden. 

The world is come now to that pafs, that the taz/or and 
fhoemaker may cut out what religion they pleafe. Howel. 

They value themfelves for this outfide fafhionablenefs of 
the tailor's making. Locke on Education. 

It was prettily faid by Seneca, that friendfhip fhould not 
be unript, but unftitcht, though fomewhat in the phrafe of a 
tailor. Collier. 

In Covent-Garden did a railor dwell, 
- That fure a place deferv’d in his own hell. 
To Taint. v.a. [teindre, French. ]} 
1. To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 
The fpaniel ftruck 
Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nofe 
Draws full upon the latent prey. 
2. To ftain; to fully. 
We come not by the way of accufation 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleffes. 
Sirens faint 
The minds of all men, whom they can acquaint 
With their attractions. Chapman’s Odyffey, b. xii. 
They the truth 


Butir. 


Grew. 


Kirg. 


Thomfon. 


Shake/p. 


With fuperftitions and traditions taint. Milton. 
Thofe pure immortal elements 

Eject him tainted now, and purge him off 

As a diftemper. Milton. 


3. To infect. 

Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring the breath 
of confumptive lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Salts in fumes contract the veficles, and perhaps the taint- 
ed air may affect the lungs by its heat. Arbuthnot on Air. 

With wholefome herbage mixt, the direful bane 

Of vegetable venom taints the plain. 

4. To corrupt. 
A {weet-bread you found it tainted or fly-blown, 
The yellow tinging plague 
Internal vifion taints. 
5. A corrupt contraction of attaint. 
To Taint. v.n. To be infected ; to be touched. 
‘Till, Birnam wood remove to Dunfinane 
I cannot taint with fear. Shakefp. Macbe:b. 
Taint. n. f. [teinte, Fr, from the verb.] 
1. A tincture; a ftain. 
2. An infect. 

There is found in the Summer a fpider called a taint, of a 
red colour, and fo little that ten ot the larget will hardly 
outweigh a grain. Brewn’s Vulgar Erriurs, b. iii. 

As 


Pope, 


Swift, 
Thomfon's Spring. 
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As killing as the canker to the rofe, 
Or taint wom to the weaning herds that graze. 
3. Infeétion. 
A father that breeds his fon at home, can keep him better 
from the tant of fervants than abroad. Locke on Education. 
But is no rank, no ftation, no degree, 
From this contagious taint of forrow free. 
4. A fpot; a foil; a blemifh. 
Her offence 
Muft be of fuch unnatural degree, 
‘That monfters it; or your forevouch’d affe&tion 
Fall'n into taint. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Now I 
Unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The saints and blames I laid upon myfelf. Shakefpeare. 
My hellhounds fhall lick up the draff and filth, 
Which man’s polluting fin with taint hath {hed 
On what was pure. 
TA'INTLESS. adj. [trom taint.] Free from infection. 
No humours grols, or frowzy fteams, 
Could from her taintlefs body flow. Swifts Mifcel. 
TA'INTURE. n.f. [tindtura, Lat. teinture, French.) ‘Taint; 
tinge; defilement. 
See here the tarnture of thy neft, 
And look thyfelf be faultlefs. Shakefpeare. 
To TAKE..v. a. preterite toot, part. pafl. taken, fometimes 
took ; taka, Ilandifh; ey rek, 1 take; ey took, L took. ] 
1. To receive what is offered. 
Then took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made all the 
nations to drink. ALEAR 
They refufe to take the cup at thine hand to drink. Fer. 
Be thou advis’d, thy black defign forfake ; 


Adilton. 


Prior. 


Milten. 


Death, or this counfel, from Lucippus tate. Waller. 
An honeft man may ta'e a knave’s advice, 

But idiots only may be cozen’d twice. Dryden. 
Madam, were Ias you, Id take her counfel. — Philips. 
Diftrefs’d myfelf, like you, confin’d I live, 

And therefore can compaftion take and give. Dryden. 


2. To [eize what is not given. 
‘ In fetters one the barking porter ty’d, 
And tok him trembling from his fovereign’s fide. Dryden. 
3.qgh OyreGeive. 
No man fhall tase the nether or upper milftone to pledge. 
Deut. xxiv. 6. 
4. To receive with good or ill will. 
For, what we know mutt be, 
Why fhould we, in our pcevifh oppofition, 
Take it to heart. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
I will frown as they pafs by, and let them ¢ake it as they 
‘lift. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet, 
La you! if you fpeak ill of the devil, how he takes it at 
heart. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Damafco, without any more ado, yielded unto the Turks; 
which the baffa took in fo good part, that he would not fuffer 
his foldiers to enter it. Kuolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 


The king being in a rage, took it grievoufly that he was. 


mocked. 2 Mac. vii. 39. 
The queen hearing of a declination of monarchy, took it 
fo ill as fhe would never after hear of the other’s fuit. Bacon. 
A following hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken in 
monarchies, fo it be without too much popularity. Bacon. 
The diminution of the power of the nobility they zosé 
very heavily. Clarendon. 
Í hope you will not expect from me things demonftrated 
with certainty ; but will taée it well that I fhould offer at a 
new thing. Graunt. 
If I have been a little pilfering, I take it bitterly of thce to 
tell me of it. Dryden. 
The fole advice I could give him in confcience, would be 
that which he would take ill, and not follow. Swift. 
. To lay hold on; to catch by furprize or artifice. 

Who will believe a man that hath no houfe, and Jodgeth 
wherefoever the night taketh him ? Eccluf. xxxvi. 26. 
They filenced thofe who oppofed them, by traducing them 
abroad, or taking advantage againft them in the houfe. Clar. 
Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take, 

Not that themfelves are wife, but others weak. 

6. To {natch ; to feize. 

Iam contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, and 


Pope. 


take up any occalion to lead me to its contemplation, Hale. 
7. To make prifoner. 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
here we may take him, and difgrace him for it. Shak. 
King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter taen. Shak. 


This man was taken of the Jews, and fhould have been 
killed. i eS XX 27. 
‘They entering with wonderful celerity on every fide, flew 
and took three hundred Janizaries. Knolles, 
8. To captivate with pleafure ; to delight; to engage. 
More than hiftory can pattern, though devis'd 
And play’d to: ake {pectators, Shakefgeare. 
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I long 
To hear the ftory of your life, which muft 
Tale the ear ftrangcly. Shakefpeare’s Tempeh, 
Let her hot zake thee with her cyclids. Prov. vi. 25. 
Yet notwithftandinz, zaken by Perkin’s amiable behaviour, 
he entertained him as became the perfon of Richard duke of 
York. Bacon’s Henry VIL. 
Their fong was partial, but the harmony y 

Sufpended hell, and took with ravifument 

The thronging audience. Miltsn: 

If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it yet more 
when fhe is thus beautified on purpofe to allure the eye, and 
take the heart. Decay of Piety. 

This beauty fhines through fome mens a€tions, {ets of al! 
that they do, and takes all they come near, Locke. 

Cleombrotus was fo tasen with this profpedt, that he had 
no patience, Waic. 

9. To furprize ; to catch. 
Wife men are overborn when taken at a difadvantage. 
Collier of Confidence. 
10. To entrap ; to catch in a fnare. 
' Take us the foxes, that fpoil the vines. 2 Cant. xv. 
11. To underftand in any particular fenfe or manner, 

The words are more properly taken for the air or æther 
than the heavens. Raleigh. 

You take me right, Eupolis ; for there is no pofhbility of 
an holy war. Bacon’s beh War. 

I take it, andiron brafs, called white brafs, hath fome 
mixture of tin to help the luftre. Becs. 

Why, now you take me ; thefe are rites 

That grace love’s days, and crown his nights : 

Thefe are the motions I would fee. Benj. Fobnfoi. 

Give them one fimple idea, and fee that they sate it right, 
and perfectly comprehend it. Locke. 

Charity taken in its largeft extent, is nothing clfe-but the 
fincere love of God and our neighbour. Wak. 

12. To exa. 
Take no ufury of him or increafe. 
13. To get; to have; to appropriate. 

And the king of Sodom {aid unto Abram, give me the 

perfons, and take the goods to thyfecif. Gen. xiv. 21. 
14. To ufe; to cmploy. 
This man always ¢akes time, and ponders things maturely . 
before he paffes his judgment. Watts. 
15. To blaft; to infect. 
Strike her young bones, 
You taking airs with lamencfs. 
16. To judge in favour of. 
The niceft eye could no diftin@tion make 
Where lay the advantage, or what fide to zake. 
17. To admit any thing bad from without. 
I ought to have a care 
To keep my wounds from taking air. 
18. To get; to procure. | 
Striking ftones they took fire out of them. 
19. To turn to; to practife. 

If any of. the family be diftreffed, order is taken for their 
relief : if any be fubject to vice, or take ill courfes, they are 
reproved. ' Bacsa’s Now Atlantis, 

20. To clofe in with ; to comply with. 
Old as I am, I tate thee at thy word, 
And will to-morrow thank thee with my fivord. Dypdeii. 
She to her country’s ufe refign’d your {word, 
And you, kind lover, too# her at her word. Dryden. 
I take thee at thy word. Rowe's Ambitions Stzpmoather. 

Where any one thought is fuch, that we have power to 

take it up or lay it by, there we are at liberty. Locke. 
21. To form; to fix. 
Refolutions taken upon full debate, were feldom profecuted 
with equal refolution. Clarendsn. 
22. To catch in the hand ; to feize. 
He put forth a hand, and tsok me by a lock of my head. 
Ezex. viii. 3. 


dCi 20. 


Shake/peares 


Dryden, 


Lludibras, p. iii. 


QA Xiao 


I tok not arms till urg’d by felf defence. Dryden. 
23. To admit; to fuffer. 
Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command ; 
Now take the mould; now bend thy mind to feel 
The firft fharp motions of the forming wheel. Dryn. 


24. To perform any action. 
Peradventure we fhall prevail againft him, and taée our ree 
venge on him. Fer. XX. 10. 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and tock hold of it, 
for the oxen fhook it. 2 Sain. vi. 6. 
Taking my leave of them, I went into Macedonia. 2 Cor. 
Before I proceed, I would be glad to zate tome breath. 
Bacon's holy War, 
His wind he never took whilft the cup was at his mouth, 
but juftly obferved the rule of alrinking with one breath. 
Hatewill on Providence. 
Then call’d his brothers, 
And her to whom his nuptial vows were hound ; 
A long 
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A long figh he drew, 
And his voice failing, toot his laft adieu. 
The Sabine Claufus camc, 
And from afar, at Dryops tsok his aim. 
Her lovers names in order to run o’er, 


Dryden’s Fab. 
Dryden's Æn. 


The girl toot breath full thirty times and more. Dryden. 
Heighten’d revenge he fhould have took ; 
He fhould have burnt his tutor’s book. Pears 


The hufband’s affairs made it neceflary for him to tale a 
voyage to Naples. Addijon’s Speclator. 

I took a walk in Lincoln’s Inn Garden. Tatler. 

The Carthaginian took his feat, and Pompey entered with 
great dignity in his own perfon. Tatler. 

I am poflefled of power and credit, can gratify my favou- 
rites, and take vengeance on my enemies. Swift. 

25. To receive into the mind. 

When they faw the boldnefs of Peter and John, they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jelus. 42s iv. 

It appeared in his face, that he zoog great contentment in 
this our queftion. Bacon. 

Do@tor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this particular in- 
clination, to take a prejudice againft a man for his looks, 
among the {maller vices in morality, and names it a prolo- 
poleptia. Addifon’s Spec?. N°. 86. 

A ftudent fhould never fatisfy himfelf with bare attendance 
on leétures, unlefs he clearly takes up the fenfe. Watts. 

26. To go into. 

When news were brought that the French king befieged 
Conftance, he potted to the fea-coaft to tase fhip. Camden. 

Tygers and lions are not apt to tase the water. Hale. 

27. To go along; to follow; to perfue. 
The joyful fhort-liv’d news foon fpread around, 

Took the fame train. 

Obferving ftill the motions of their flight, 

What courfe they tsok, what happy figns they fhew. Dry. 

28. To {wallow ; to receive. 

Confider the infatisfaction of feveral bodies, and of their 
appetite to tage in others. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

Turkeys take down ftones, having found in the gizzard of 
one no lefs than feven hundred. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

29. To {wallow as a medicine. 

Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he has a wit 
above all the world, and as fulfome a dofe as you give him 
he fhall readily zače it down, and admit the commendation, 
though he cannot believe the thing. South. 

Upon this aflurance he took phyfick. Locke. 

The glutinous mucilage that is on the outfides of the fecds 
wafhed off caufes them to take. Mortimer’s Hufb. 

30. To choofe one of more. 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 

Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton. 

Either but one man, or all men are kings: take which you 


Dryden. 


pleafe it diflolves the bonds of government. Locke. 
31. To copy. 
Our phznix queen was pourtray’d too fo bright, 
Beauty alone cou’d beauty take fo right. ryden. 


32. To convey ; to carry; to tran{port. 
Carry fir John Falftaff to the fleet, 
Tate all his company along with him. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
He fat him down in a ftreet; for no man took them into 
his houfe to lodging. Judges xix. 15. 
33. To faften on; to feize. 
Whereloever he taketh him he teareth him ; and he foam- 
eth. Mark ix. 18. 
No temptation hath zaken you, but fuch as is common to 
man. 1 Cor. x. 13. 
When the froft and rain have tasen them they grow dan- 
fercus. Temple. 
At firft they warm, then fcorch, and then they take, 
Now with long necks from fide to fide they feed ; 
At length grown ftrong their mother-fize forfake, 
And a new colony of flames fuccced. Dryden. 
No beaft will eat four grafs till the froft hath taken it. Mort. 
In burning of ftubble, take care to plow the land up round 
the field, that the fire may not take the hedges. Mortimer. 
34. Not to refule; to accept. 
Take no fatisfaCtion for the life of a murderer, he fhall be 
furely put to death. Num. xxxv. 31. 
Thou taé’/! thy mother’s word too far, faid he, 
And haft ufurp’d thy boafted pedigree. Dryden. 
He that fhould demand of hiin how begetting a child gives 
the father absolute power over him, will find him anfwer 
nothing: we are to take his word for this. Locke. 
Who will not receive clipped money whilft he fees the 
great receipt ct the exchequer admits it, and the bank and 
goldfmiths will tase it of him. Locke. 
35. Vo adopt. 
I will safe you to me for a people, and I will be to you a 
od, Exod. vi. 7. 
36. To change with refpect to place. 
When he departed, he took out two pence, and gave them 
to the hoft. Luke x. 35. 


’ 
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He put his hand into his bofom ; and whet) he to% it out; 
it was leprous. á Exod. iv. 0. 
If you dlit the artery, thruft a pipe into it, and cait a ftrait 
ligature upon that part containing the pipe, the artery will 
not beat below the ligature; yet do but sate it off, and it 
will beat immediately. Ray. 
Lovers flung themielves from the top of the precipice into 
the fea, where they Were fometimes taken up alive. Addijon. 
37- To feparate. ¢ 
A multitude, how great foever, brings not a man any 
nearcr to the end of the inexhauftible {tock of number, where 
{till there remains as much to be added as if none were taten 


out. Locke. 
The living fabrick now in pieces take, 
Of every part due obfervation make ; 
All which fuch art difcovers. Blackmore. 


38. To admit. 
Let not a widow be taken into the number under three- 
fcore. 1 Tim. v. 9- 
Though fo much of heav’n appears in my make, 


The fouleft impreffions I eafily take. Swift. 
39. To perfue; to go in. 
He alone, 
To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way. Milton. 
To the port fhe takes her way, 
And ftands upon the margin of the fea: Dryden. 
Give me leave to feize my deflin’d prey, 
And let eternal juftice take the way. Dryden. 
It was her fortune once to fa‘e her way 
Along the fandy margin of the fea. Dryden. 
40. To receive any temper or difpofition of mind. 
They thall not take fhame. Mic. it. 6. 
Thou haft fcourged me, and haft taken pity on me. Tob. 
They take delight in approaching to God. Ta. Wiii. 2. 
Take a good: heart, O Jerufalem. Bar. iv. 30. 
Men dic in defire of fome things which they take to heart. 
Bacon. 
Few are fo wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 


Children, if kept out of ill company, will tage a pride to 
behave them({clves prettily, perceiving themfelves efteemed. 
Locke on Education. 
41. To endure; to bear. 

I can be as quict as any body with thofe that are quarrel- 
fome, and be as troublefome as another when I meet with 
thote that will take it. L’Eftrange. 

Won’t you then take a jeft? Spectator, N°. 422. 

He met with fuch a reception as thofe only deferve who 
are content to take it. Swift's Mifcel. 

42. To draw; to derive. 

The firm belief of a future judgment, is the moft forcible 
motive to a good life; becaufe taten from this confideration 
of the moft lafting happinefs and mifery. Tillotfon. 

43. To lcap; to jump over. 
That hand which had the ftrength, ev’n at your door, 
‘To cudgel you, and make you tase the hatch. Shake/p. 
44. To aflume. 
Fit you to the cuftom, 

And tafe tye as your predeceflors have, 

Your honour with your form. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I take liberty to fay, that thefe propofitions are fo far from 
having an univerfal ailent, that to a great part of mankind 
they are not known. Locke. 

45. To allow; to admit. 

Take not any term, howfoever authorized by the language 

of the fchools, to ftand for any thing till you have an idea of 


it. Locke. 
Chemifts tafe, in our prefent controverfy, fomething for 


granted which they ought to prove. Boyle. 
46. To receive with fondnefs. 
I lov’d you ftill, and took your weak excufes, 
Took you into my bolom. Dryden. 


47. To carry out for ufe. 
He commanded them that they fhould rake nothing for 
their journey, fave a ftaff. Mar. vi. 8. 
48. To {uppofe ; to receive in thought; to entertain in opinion. 
This I take it 

Is the main motive of our preparations, Shakefpeare. 
The {pirits that are in all tangible bodies are fcarce known. 
Sometimes they tase them for vacuum, whereas they are 

the mof{t active of bodies. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 
The farmer took himfelf to have deferved as much as any 
man, in contributing more, and appearing fooner, in their 
ħrit approach towards rebellion. Clarendon. 

Is a rnan unfortunate in marriage? Still it is becaufe he 

was deceived ; and fo toor that for virtue and affection which 


was nothine Dut vice ina diizuife. South. 
Our dcepruycd appetites caufe us often to tale that for 
true imitation of nature which has no refemblance of it. 
Dryden, 
So loft his treffes, fill’d with trickling pearl, 
You'd doubt his icx, and tate him for a girl. Tate. 
26 B Time 
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Time is zaken for fo much of infinite duration, as ís mea- 
fured out by the great bodies of the univerfe. Locke, 
They who would advance in knowledge, fhould lay down 
this as a fundamental rule, not to teže words for things. Locke. 
Few will take a propofition which amounts to no more than 
this, that God is pleafed with the doing of what he himfelf 
commands for an innate moral principle, fince it teaches fo 
little. Locke. 
Some tories will tafe you for a whig, fome whigs will tate 
you for a tory. Pope. 
As I take it, the two principal branches of preaching are, 
to tell the people what is their duty, and then to convince 


them that it is fo. Swift. 
49. To direct. 
Where injur’d Nifus tates his airy courfe, 
Hence trembling Scylla flies and fhuns his foe. Dryden. 


50. To feparate for one’s lelf from any quantity ; to remove 
~ for one’s felf from any place. 

I will take of them for priefts. Ifa. \xvi. 21. 

Hath God aflaycd to take a nation from the midft of an- 
other. Deut. iv. 34. 

I might have taken her to me to wife. Gen. xii. 19. 

Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God toof 
him. Gen. v. 24. 

The Lord took of the fpirit that was upon him, and gave 
it unto the feventy elders. 

Four heifers from his female ftore he took. 
51. Not to leave; not to omit. 

The difcourfe here is about ideas, which he fays are real 
things, and we fee in God: in teking this along with me, to 
make it prove any thing to his purpofe, the argument muft 
ftand thus. Locke. 

Young gentlemen ought not only to tage along with them 
a clear idea of the antiquities on medals and figures, but 
likewife to exercife their arithmetick in reducing the fums of 
money to thofe of their own country. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

52. To receive payments. 

Never a wife leads a better life than fhe does; do what 

fhe will, tate all, pay all. Shake/peare. 
53. To obtain by menfuration. 

The knight coming to the taylor’s to take meafure of his 
gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth lying there. Camden. 

With a two foot rule in his hand meafuring my walls, he 
toot the dimenfions of the room. Swift. 

54. To withdraw. 

Honeycomb, on the verge of threefcore, took me afide, 

and afked me whether I would advife him to marry? Speé?at. 
55. To feize with a tranfitory impulfe ; to affect fo as not to 
lait. 

Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only gave his 
attendants their diet; but once he was faken with a fit of 
generofity, and divided them into three claffes. Arbuthnot. 

56. To comprife ; to comprehend. 

We always take the account of a future ftate into our 
fchemes about the concerns of this world. Atterbury. 

Had thofe who would perfuade us that there are innate 
principles, not zaken them together in grofs, but confidered 
feparately the parts, they would not have been fo forward to 
believe they were innate. Locke. 

S7- To have rccourfe to. 
A fparrow tot a bufh juft as an cagle made a ftoop at an 


Dryden. 


hare. L’Eftrange. 
The cat prefently tates a tree, and fecs the poor fox torn 
to pieces. L’Eftrange. 


58. To produce ; or fuffer to be produced. 
No purpofes whatloever which are meant for the good of 
that land will profper, or take good effect. Spenfer. 
59. To catch in the mind. 
Thefe do beft who tare material hints to be judged by hif- 


tory. Locke. 
bc. To hire; to rent. 
If three ladics, like a lucklefs play, 
Takes the whole houfe upon the poct’s day. P ope. 


61. To engage in; to be aétive in. 
Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours ; 
Be now the father, and propofe a fon ; 
Behoid yourfelf fo by a fon difdain’d ; 
And then imagine me tating your part, 
And in your pow’r fo filencing your fon. Shak. Henry IV. 
62. To {ufer ; to fupport. 
In {trcams, my boy, and rivers tae thy chance, 
There fwims, faid he, thy whole inheritance. Addifon. 
Now take your turn; and, as a brother fhou’d, 


Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. Dryden's Æn. 
63. Vo admit in copulation. 
F ive hundred alles yearly took the horfe, 
Producing mules of greater {peed and force. Sandys. 


64. To catch eagerly, 
Drances took the word; who grudg’d, long fince, 
The rifing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden. 
6c. To ufe as an oath or exprefhiun. 
‘Thou fhalt not zake the name of the Lord in vain. Exod. 
66. To feize as å difeafe. 


TAK 
_ They that corne abroad after thefe fhowers are commonly 
taken with ficknefs. Bacon. 
I am taken on the fudden with a {wimming in my head. 
Dryden, 
67, To TAKE away. To deprive of. 
If any take away from the book of this prophecy, God 
fhall take away his part out of the book of life. Rev. xx. 19. 
The bill for taking away the votes of bifhops was called a 
bíll for tating away all temporal jurifdiction. Clarendon. 
Many dilperfed objects breed confufion, and take away 
from the picture that grave majefty which gives beauty to the 
piece. Dryden. 
You fhould be hunted like å beaft of prey, 
By your own law Í take your life away. 
The fun’ral pomp which to your kings you pay, 
Is all I want, and all you tate away. Dryden’s Ær. 
One who gives another any thing, has not always a right 


Dryden. 


to take it away again. Locke. 
Not foes nor fortune takes this pow’r away, 
And is my Abelard lefs kind than they. Pope. 


68. To TAKE away. To fet afide; to remove. 
If we take away all confcioufnefs of pleafure and pain, it 
will be hard to know wherein to place perfonal identity. 
Locke. 
69. To Take care. To be careful; to be folicitous for; fo 
fuperintend. , 

Thou fhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corr. 

Doth God take care for oxen? 1 Cor. ix. Q. 
70. To Taxe care. To be cautious; to be vigilant. 
71. To Take courfe. To have recourfe to meafures. 

They meant to take a courfe to deal with particulars by re- 
concilements, and cared not for any head. Bacon. 

The violence of {torming is the cour,e which God is forced 
to tate for the deftroying, but cannot, without changing the 
courfe of nature, for the converting of finners. | Hammond. 

72. To TAKE down. To crufh; to reduce; to fupprefs. 

Do you think he is now fo dangerous an enemy as he is 
counted, or that it is fo hard to take him down as fome fup- 
pofe ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

Take down their mettle, keep them lean and bare. Dryd. 

Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as now, and 

he fhould be glad to fee them taken down. Addifon. 
73. To Take down. ‘To fwallow; to take by the mouth. 

We cannot take down the lives of living creatures, which 
fome of the Paracelfians fay, if they could be taken down, 
would make us immortal: the next for fubtilty of operation, 
to take bodies putrefied, fuch as may be eafily taken. Bacon. 

74. To TAKE from. To derogate ; to detract. 

It takes not from you, that you were born with principles 
of generofity ; but it adds to you that you have cultivated 
nature. Dryden. 

75. To TAKE from. To deprive of. 

Converfation will add to their knowledge, but be too apt 

to tate from their virtue. Locke. 
Gentle gods take my breath from me. Shake/peare. 


I will {mite thee, and tase thine head from thee. 1 Sam. 
76. To Take heed. To be cautious; to beware. 
Take heed of a mifchievous man. IXATE EA 
Take heed left pafion 
Sway thy judgment to do ought. Milton, 
Children to ferve their parents int’reft live, 
Take heed what doom againft yourfelf you give. Dryden. 


77. To TAKE heed to. To attend. 

Nothing fweeter than to tate heed unto the commandments 

of the Lord. Eccluf. xxiii. 27. 
78. To TAKE in. To comprife; to comprehend. 

Thefe heads are fufficient for the explication of this whole 
matter ; tating in fome additional difcourfes, which make 
the work more even. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

This love of our country takes in our families, friends, 
and acquaintance. Addi/on. 

The difufe of the tucker has enlarged the neck of a fine 
woman, that at preient it takes in almoft half the body. Add. 

Of thefe matters no fatisfactory account can be given by 
any mechanical hypothefis, without raking in the fuperinten- 
dence of the great Creator. Derham’s Phy/ico-Theol, 

79. To Take in. ‘To admit. 

An opinion brought into his head by courfe, becaule he 
heard himfelf called a father, rather than any kindnels that 
he found in his own heart, made him tate us in. Sidney. 

A great veffe] full being drawn into bottles, and then the 
liquor put again into the veffel, will not fill the veffel again 
fo full as it was, but that it may take in more. Bacon. 

Porter was taten in not only as a bed-chamber fervant, but 


as an ufeful inftrument for his fkill in the Spanifh. Morton. 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
I have a foul, that, like an ample fhield, 
Can take in all; and verge enough for more. Dryden, 


The fight and touch take in from the fame object different 
ideas. Voce 
There is the {ame irregularity in my plantations: I safe 
in none that do not naturally rejoice in the foil. Spectator. 
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80. To Take int To win. 

He fent Afan-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces of great 
ordnance, fo take in the other cities of Tunis. | Knolles. 

Should a great beauty refolve to take me i with the artil- 
lery of her eyes, it would be as vain as for a thief to fet 
upon a new robbed paffenger. Suckling. 

Open places are eafily taken in, and towns not ftrongly 
fortified make but a weak refiftance. Felton on the Clafficks. 

81. To TAKE in. To receive. s 

We went before, and failed unto Affos, there: intending 
to tale in Paul. AES XX. 13. 

That which men take in by education is next to that which 
is natural. h _ Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

As no acid is in an animal body but muft be taken in by 
the mouth, fo if it is not fubdted it may get into the blood. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
82. To TAKE im. To receive mentally. 

Though a created underftanding can never tate in the ful- 
nefs of the divine excellencies, yet fo mtich as it can receivé 
is of greater value than any other object. Hale. 

The idea of extenfion joins itfelf fo infeparably with all 
vifible qualities, that it fuffers to fee no one without taking in 
impreffions of extenfion too. Locke. 

Tt is not in the power of the moft enlarged underftanding 
to frame one new fimple idea in the mind, not talen in by 
the ways afore-mentioned. Locke. 

A man can never have taken 1 his full meafure of know- 
ledge before he is burried off the ftage. Addifon’s Speét. 

Let him tate in the inftru€tions you give him in a way 
fuited to his natural inclination. Watts. 

Some bright genius can take in a long train of propofitions. 

Watts. 
83. To TAKE cath. To fwear. 

The king of Babylon is come to Jerufalem, and hath 
takeh of the king’s feed, and of him taten an oath. Ezek. 

We taie all oath of fecrecy; for the concealing of thofe in- 
veritions which we think fit to keep fecret: Bacon. 

84. To TAKE off. To invalidate; to deftroy; to remove. 
You mutt forfake this room and go with us; 
Your power and your command is taken off, 
And Caffio rules in Cyprus. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
The cruel minifters 

Took off her life. Shake/peare. 

If the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and the mifled 
multitude return to their obedience, fuch an extent of mercy 
is honourable. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Sena lofeth its windinefs by decocting ; and fubtile or win- 
dy {pirits are taken off by incenfion or evaporation. Bacon. 

To ftop fchifms, tate off the principal authors by winning 
and advancing them, rather than enrage them by violence. Bac. 

What taketh off the objection is, that in judging {candal we 
are to look to the caufe whence it cometh. Buihop Sanderfon. 

The promifes, the terrors, or the authority of the com- 
mander, muft be the topick whence that argument is drawn ; 
and all force of thefe is taken off by this doctrine. Hammond. 

Tt will not be unwelcome to thefe worthies, who endea- 
vour the advancement of learning, as being likely to find a 
clear progreffior when fo many untruths are taken of. Brown. 

This takes not off the force of our former evidence. still. 

If the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes it lefs va- 
Juable, the melting pot can eafily take it off. Locke. 

A man’s under{tanding failing him, would take of that 
prefumption moft men have of themfelves. Locke. 
© It fhews virtue in the faireft light, and takes off froin the 
deformity of vice. ° Adadifon. 

When we would tate off from the reputation of an action, 
we afcribe it to vain glory. Addijon. 

This tases off from the elegance of our tongue, but ex- 
prefles our ideas in the readieft manner. Addifon. 

The juftices decreed, to tate off a halfpeny in a quart from 
the price of ale. Swifts Mifcel. 

How many lives have been loft in hot blood, and how 
many likely to be taken off in cold. Blount to Pope. 

Favourable names are put upon ill ideas, to take off the 
odium. Watts. 

85. Jo Take off. To with-hold; to withdraw. 

He perceiving that we were willing to fay fomewhat, in 
great courtely took us off, aud condetcended to afk us quef- 
tions. Bacon, 

Your prefent diftemper is not fo troublefome, as to take 
you off from all {atisfaction. Wake. 

‘There is nothing more refty and ungovernable than our 
thoughts : they will not be directed what objects to purfue, 
Nor be taken oj} from thofe they have once fixed on; but run 
away with a man in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in view, 
let him do what he can. „Locke. 

Keep foreign ideas from taking off our minds from its pre- 
fent purfuit. Locke. 

86. To Take off. To {wallow. 

Were the pleaʻure of drinking accompanied, the moment 

a man takes of his glafe, with that fick ttomach which, in 


TAK 


fome men, follows not many hours after, nobody would ever 
let wine touch his lips. Locke. 
87. To Take of. ‘Fopurchafe. |, 

Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his own rate, 

elfe he'll not take it off the farmer’s hands for wages. Locke. 
The Spaniards having no commodities that we will tate 

off, above the value of one hundred thoufand pounds per an- 
num, Cannot pay us. ; meee Locke. 

_ There is a project on foot for tranfporting our beft wheaten 
ftraw to Dunttable, and obliging’ us to take off yearly fo ma- 


ny ton of ftraw hats. Swift's Mifcel. 
88. To Take off. To copy. . 
Take off all their models in wood. Addifon. 


89. To Take off. To find place for. 

The multiplying of nobility brings a ftate to neceffity ; 
and, in like manner, when more are bred fcholars than pre- 
ferments can take off. Bacon's Effays. 

go. To TAKE off. To remove. 

When Moles went in, he took the vail off until he came 
out. Exid. xxxiv. 34. 

If any would reign and take up all the time, let him take 
them off and bring others on. Bacon. 

He has taken you off, by a peculiar inftance of his mercy, 
from the vanities and temptations of the world. Wake. 

gt. To TAKE order with. ‘To check; to take courfe with. 

Though he would have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet 
he was taken order with before it came to that. Bacon. 

92. To Taxe out. To remove from within any place. 
Griefs are green ; 

And all thy friends which thou muft make thy friends 

Have but their ftings and teeth newly taen out.  Shakefp. 
93. To Take part. To fhare. 

Take part in rejoicing for the victory over the Turks. Pope. 
94. To TAKE place. To prevail; to have effect. 

Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain ; 

Love taught me force, and force fhall love maintain. Dry. 

The debt a man owes his father takes place, and gives the 
father a right to inherit. Locke. 

95. To Take up. To borrow upon credit of intereft. 

The fmooth pates now wear nothing but high fhoes; and 
if a man is through with them in honett tating up, they ftand 
upon fecurity. Shakefpeare. 

We take up corn for them, that we may eat and live. Neb. 

When Winter fhuts the feas, fhe to the merchant goes, 

Rich cryftals of the rock fhe takes up there, 

Huge agat vafes, and old china ware. Dryden's Juvenal. 

I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace be- 
fore I come to him. Dryden's Fables. 

Men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up the 
neceflaries of life at almoft double value. Swift. 

96. To be ready for; to engage with. 
His divifions 

Are, one power againft the French, 

And one againft Glendower ; perforce, a third 

Mutt take up us. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

97. To Take up. To apply to the ufe of. 
We toot up arms not to revenge ourfelves, 

But free the commonwealth. 

98. To Take up. To begin. 

They fhall tate up a lamentation for me. Ezek. xxv. 17. 

Princes friendfhip, which they take up upon the accounts 
of judgment and merit, they moft times lay down out of hu- 
mour. South's Serm. 

99. To Take up. To faften with a ligature paffed under. 
A large velel opened by incifion muft be taken up before 


Addifen. 


you proceed. Sharp. 
100. Jo TAKE up. To engrofs; to engage. 
Take my efteem, 
If from my heart you afk, or hope for more, 
I grieve the place is taken up before. Dryden. 


I intended to have left the ftage, to which my genius ne- 
ver much inclined me, for a work which would have taken 
up my life in the performance. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Over-much anxiety in worldly things takes up the mind, 
hardly admitting fo much as a thought of heaven. Duppa. 

To underftand fully his particular calling in the common- 
wealth, and religion, which is his calling, as he is a man, 
takes up his whole time. À Locke. 

Every one knows that mines alone furnifh thefe: but 
withal, countries ftored with mines are poor; the digging 
and refining of thefe metals faking up the labour, and waft- 
ing the number of the people. Locke. 

We were fo confident of fuccefs, that moft of my fellow- 
foldiers were taken up with the fame imaginations. Addifon. 

The following Ictter is from an artit, now taken up with 
this invention. Addifon. 

There is fo much time taken up in the ceremony, that be- 
fore they enter on their fubject the dialogue is half ended. 

Addifon on ancient Medals. 

The affairs of religion and war took up Conftantine fo 

much, that he had not time to think of trade. Arbuthnot. 
When 


FAK 


When the compals of twelve books is zaken up in thefe, 
the reader will wonder by what methods our author could 
prevent being tedious. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

101. To TAKE up. To have final recourfe to. 

Arnobius afferts, that men of the fineft parts and learning, 
rhetoricians, lawyers, phyficians, defpifing the fentiments 
they had heen once fond of, took up their reft in the Chriftian 
religion. Addifan on the Chriftian Religion. 

102. To Take up. To feize; to catch; to arreft. 

Though the fheriff have this authority to take up all fuch 
ftragclers, and imptifon them ; yet fhall he not work that 
terror in their hearts that a marthal will, whom they know 
to have power of life and death. Spenfer. 

I was taken up for laying them down. Shake/peare. 

You have taken up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The fubjects of his fubftitute, and here upfwarm’d them. 
Shakefpeare. 
103. Jo TAKE ub. To admit. 

The ancients took up experiments upon credit, and did 

build great matters upon them. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
104. To Take up. To anfwer by reproving ; to reprimand. 

One of his relations took him up roundly, for ftooping fo 

much below the dignity of his profeffion. L’Eftrange. 
105. Ta TAKE up. To begin where the former left off. 

The plot is purely fiction ; for I take it up where the hif- 
tory has laid it down. Dryden's Don Seba/ftian. 

Soon as the evening fhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond’rous tale, 
And nightly to the liftning earth 

> Repeats the ftory of her birth. 
106. To TAKE up. To lift. 

Take up thefe cloaths here quickly : 
Where’s the cowlftaff ? Shakefpeare. 
The leuft things are taken up by the thumb and forefinger ; 

when we would take up a greater quantity, we would ufe the 
thumb and all the fingers. Ray. 

Milo took up a calf daily on his fhoulders, and at laft ar- 
rived at firmnefs to bear the bull. Watts. 

107. To Take up. To occupy. 

The pcople by fuch thick throngs fwarmed to the place, 
that the chainbers which opened towards the fcaffold were 
taken up. Hayward, 

All vicious enormous practices are regularly confequent, 
where the other hath taken up the Icdging. Hammond. 

Committees, for the convenience of the common-council 
who took up the Guild-hall, fat in Grocer’s-hall. Clarendon. 

When my concernment taxes up no more room than my- 
felf, then fo long as I know where to breathe, I know alfo 
where to be happy. South's Sermons. 

Thefe things being compared, notwithftanding the room 
that mountains take up on the dry land, there would be at 
leaft eight oceans required. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

When thefe waters were annihilated, fo much other mat- 
ter muft be created to take up their places. Burnet. 

Princes were fo taken up with wars, that few could write 


Addifon’s Speé?. 


or read befides thofe of the long robes. Temple. 
The buildings about took up the whole {pace. Arbuthnot. 

108. To TAKE up. To accommodate; to adjuft. 
I have his horfe to take up the quarrel. Shakefpeare. 


The greateft empires have had their rife from the pretence 

of taking up quarrels, or keeping the peace. L’Eftrange. 
109. Jo DAKE up. To comprife. 

I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of Palemon 
and Arcite, which is perhaps not much inferior to the Ilias, 
only it takes up feven years. Dryden's Fables. 

110. Yo TAKE up. To adopt; to affume. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation have been taken 
up by fome of the Romifh and Reformed churches, afhxing 
them to mens particular entities, abfolutely confidered. Hamn. 

The command in war is given to the ftrongeft, or 
to the braveft; and in peace taken up and excrcifed by the 
boldeft. Temple. 

Afturance is properly that confidence which a man takes up 
of the pardon of his fins, upon fuch grounds as the {cripture 
lays down. South's Sermons. 

The French and we ftill change, but here’s the curfe, 

They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

‘They take up our old trade of conquering, 

And we are taking their’s to dance and fing. Dryden. 

_ _ He that will obferve the conclufions men take up, muft be 
fatished they are not all rational. Locke. 

Cclibacy, in the church of Rome, was commonly forced, 
and taken ub, under a bold vow. Atterbury. 

Lewis Baboon had zaken up the trade of clothier, without 
{erving his time. Arbuthnot’s Hifi. of John Bull, 

Every man takes up thofe interefts in which his humour en- 
gages him. Pope. 

If thole proceedings were obferved, morality and religion 
would foon become fafhionable court virtues, and be taken 
#9 as the only methods to get or kcep employments. Swift. 


ie i) x 
MASK 
trix. To Tark up. To collect; to exact a tax. 

This great bafa was born in a poor country village, and in 
his childhood taken from his Chriftian parents, by fuch as 
take up the tribute children. Knolles’s Fift.-of the Turks. 

112. To TAKE upon, To appropriate tu; to aflume; to ad- 
mit to be imputed to. 

If I had no more wit than he, to tuke a fault uron me that 
he did, he had been hang’d for’t. Shakefpeare. 

He tosk not on him the nature of angels, but the feed of 
Abraham. Heb. it. 16. 

For confederates, I will not tate upon me the knowledge 
how the princes of Europe, at this day, ftand affected to- 
wards Spain. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Would I could your fuff’rings bear 3 


Or once again could fome new way invent, 


To take upon mylelf your punifhment. Dryden. 
She loves me, ev’n to fuffer for my fake ; 
And on herfelf would my refufal take. Dryden. 


113. To Take upon. To affume; to claim authority. 
Thefe dangerous, unfafe lunes i’ th’ king! befhrew 
them, 


He mutt be told on’t, and he fhall; the office 


Becomes a woman beft: PI take’t upon me. Shakefpeare. 
Look that you take upon you as you fhould. — Shakejpeare. 
This every tranflator taketh upon himfelf to do. Felton. 


To TAKE. v.n. 
1. To direét the courfe ; to have a tendency to. 
The inclination to goodnefsy if it iffue not towards men, 
it will zake unto other things. Bacon. 
The king began to be troubled with the gout ; but the de- 
fluxion tating alfo into his breaft, wafted his lungs. Bacon. 
All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful fufpence 


of the event, fome took towards the park. Dryden. 
To fhun thy lawlefs luft the dying bride, 
Unwary, took along the river’s fide. Dryden. 


2. To pleafe; to gain reception. 

An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain the eye with 
a florid white and red, yet fills the hand with ftench and foul- 
nefs: fair in look and rotten at heart, as the gayeft and moft 
taking things are. South's Sermons. 

Words and thoughts, which cannot be changed but for 
the worfe, muft of neceffity efcape the tranfient view upon 
the theatre ; and yet without thefe a play may take. Dryden. 

Each wit may praife it for his own dear fake, 

And hint he writ it, if the thing fhou’d tage. Addifon. 

The work may be well performed, but will never take if 
it is not fet off with proper fcenes. Addifon’s Frecholder. 

May the man grow wittier and wifer by finding that this 
{tuff will not taée nor pleafe ; and fince by a little {mattering 
in learning, and great conceit of himfelf, he has loft his re- 
ligion, may he find it again by harder ftudy and an humbler 
mind. Bentley. 

3. To have the intended or natural effect. 

In impreffions from mind to mind, the impreffion taketh, 
but is overcome by the mind paffive before it work any ma- 
nifeft effect. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. got. 

The clods, expos’d to Winter winds, will bake, 
For putrid earth will beft in vineyards take. Dryden. 
4. To catch; to fix. 
When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noife. Bacon, 
5. To Take after. To learn of ; to refemble ; to unitate. 
Beafts, that converfe 

With man, take after him, as hogs r 

Get pigs all th’ year, and bitches dogs. _ -Hudibras, p. i. 

We cannot but think that he has zaken after a good pat- 
tern. Atterbury. 

6. Jo Take in. To inclofe. 

Upon the fea-coaft are parcels of land that would pay well 

for the taking in. Mortimer’s Huft. 

7. To Take im. To leflen; to contract: as, he took in his 
fails. 

8. To Take in. To cheat; to gull: as, the cunning ones 
were taken in. A low vulgar phrafe. 

9. To Take in hand. . To undertake. 

Till there were a perfect reformation, nothing would prof- 
per that they took in hand. Clarenclon, b. viii. 

10. To TaKE in with. To refort to. 
Men once placed take in with the contrary faction to that 
by which they enter. s Bacon's Effays. 
11. To TAKE notice. To obferve. 
12. To TAKE notice. To thew by any act that ob{ervation is 
made. i 

Some laws reftrained the extravagant power of the nobili- 
ty, the diminution whereof they took very heavily, though 
at that time they toot little notice of it. Clarendon. 

13. To TAKE on, To be violently affected. 

Your hufband is in his old tunes again ; he fo tates on yon- 
der with me hufband, that any madnels I ever yet beheld 
feemed but tamenefs to this dittemper. Shake/*care. 

In horfes, the {mell of a dead horfe maketh them fly 
away, and tuke on as if they wete mad. Bacon's Nut. 45 

14. Lo 
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14. To Taker on. To grieve; to pine. 
How will my mother, for a father’s death, 
Tate on with me, and ne’er be fatisty’d ? 
15. To Take to. To apply to; to be fond of. 
Have him underftand it as a play of older people, and he 
will. tate to it of himfelf. Locke. 
Mifs Betfey won't tuke to her book. Swift. 
The heirs to titles and large eftates could never take to their 
books, yet are well cnough qualified to fign a receipt for half 
a year’s rent. Swift's Mifcel. 
“Fear took hold upon them there, and pain, as of a woman 
in travail. Pfal. xlviii. 6. 
They tent forth fpies, which fhould feign themfelves juft 
men, that they might take hold of his words. Luke xx. 20. 
16. Jo Take to. ‘Yo betake to; to have recourfe. 
If I had taken to the church, I fhould have had more fenfe 
than to have turned myfelf out of my benefice by writing 


Shakefp. 


libels. _ Dryden. 
The callow ftorks with lizzard and with fnake 
Are fed, and foon as e'er to wing they talr, 
At fight thofe animals for food purfue. Dryden. 


Men of learning who take to bufinefs, difcharge it gene- 

rally with greater honefty than men of the world. Addifon. 
17. To TAKE up. To ftop. 

The mind of man being naturally timorous of truth, and 
yet averfe to that diligent fearch neceflary to its difcovery, it 
muft needs tate up fhort of what is really fo. Glanville. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than the 
ftrangencis of all the former articles that took up chiefly in 
fpeculation. South. 

Sinners at laft take up, and fettle in a contempt of all re- 
ligion, which is called fitting in the feat of the fcornful. 

Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
18. Jo Take up. To reform. 

This rational thought wrought fo effectually, that it made 

him take up, and from that time prove a good hufband. Locke. 
19. To TAKE up with, To be contented with. 

The afs takes up with that for his fatisfaction, which he 
reckoned upon before for his misfortune. L’Eftrange. 

The law and gofpel call aloud for active obedience, and 
fuch a piety as takes not up with idle inclinations, but fhows 
itfelf in folid inftances of practice. South. 

I could as eafily take up with that fenfelefs affertion of the 
Stoicks, that virtues and vices are real bodies and diftinct ani- 
mals, as with this of the atheift, that they can all be derived 
from the power of mere bodies. Bentley. 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a parifh, ex- 
cept he be cunninger than the devil. It will be difficult to 
remedy this, becaufe whoever had half his cunning would 
never take up with a vicarage of ten pounds. Swift. 

In aftairs which may have an extenfive influence on our 
future happinefs, we fhould not tase up with probabilities. 

Weatts’s Logtck. 
20. To TAKE up with. To lodge; to dwell. 

Who would not rather take up with the wolf in the 
woods, than make fuch a clutter in the world? L’E/frange. 

Are dogs fuch defirable company to tate up with? South, 

His name and credit fhall you undertake, 

And in my houfe you fhall be friendly lodg’d : 

In 1643, the parliament took upon them to call an afflembly 
of divines, to fettle fome church controverfies, of which 
many were unfit to judge. Sanderfon. 

I take not on me here as a phyfician : 

Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men: 

But rather 

To purge th’ obftructions, which begins to ftop 

Our very veins of life. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

21. To Taxe with. To pleafe. 

Our gracious mafter is a precedent to his own fubjects, and 
feafonable memento’s may be ufeful; and being difcretely 
ufed, cannot but take well with him. Bacon. 

TA‘KEN, the participle paff. of take. 

Thou art taken in thy mifchief, becaufe thou art bloody. 

2 Sam. xvi. 8. 

He who Ictteth will let, until he be taġen out of the way. 

2 Leela Ways 

It concerns all who think it worth while to be in earneft 
with their immortal fouls, not to abufe themfelves with a 
falfe confidence: a thing fo eafily taken up, and fo hardly 
laid down. South's Sermons. 

Scaliger, comparing the two great orators, fays, that no- 
thing can be taken from Demofthenes, nor added to Tully. 

Denham. 

Though he that is full of them thinks it rather an cafe 
than oppreffion to fpeak them out, yet his auditors are per- 
haps as much taken up with themfelves. Gow, of the Tonguc. 

The object of defire once ta’en away, 

*Tis then not love, but pity which we pay. 

Ta’ker. n. f. [from take.] He that takes. 
He will hang upon him like a dileale, 


Dryden. 


' 
rAL 
He is fooner caught than the peftilence, 
And the taker runs prefently mad. Shakefpeare. 
‘The dear fale beyond the feas encreafed the number of 
takers, and the takers jarring and brawling one with another, 
and foreclofing the fifhes, taking their kind within harbour, 
decreafed the number of the taken. Carew. 
The far diftance of this county from the court hath here- 
tofore afforded it a fuperfedeas from takers and furveyors, 
Carcw’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Berry coffee and the leaf tobacco, of which the Turks are 
great takers, condenfe the fpirits, and make them ftrong. 


Bacon. 
Few like the Fabii or the Scipio’s are, 
Takers of cities, conquerors in war. Denham. 
He to betray us did himfelf betray, 
At once the taser, and at once the prey. Denham. 


Seize on the king, and him your prifoner make, 


While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden. 
Rich cullies may their boafting fpare, 

They purchafe but fophifticated ware : 

Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 


TA‘KING. n. f. [from take.] Seizure ; diftrefs. 
What a taking was he in, when your hufband afked who 


was in the bafket. Shakefpeare. 
She faw in what a taking, 
The knight was by his furious quaking. Butler. 


Tare. a.f. [vale, from zellan, to tell, Saxon.] 
1. A narrative; a ftory. Commonly a flight or petty account 
of fome trifling or fabulous incident: as, a tale of a tub. 
This ftory prepared their minds for the reception of any 


tales relating to other countries, Watts. 
2. Oral relation. 
My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. Shakefpeare. 


Life is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Hermia, for aught I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or hiftory, 

The courfe of true love never did run fmooth. 

We {pend our years as a tale that is told. 

3. [Talan, to count, Saxon.] Number reckoned. 

Number may ferve your purpofe with the ignorant, who 

meafure by ta/e and not by weight. Hooker. 
For ev’ry bloom his trees in Spring afford, 
An autumn apple was by żale reltor’d. Dryden’s Virgil 
Both number twice a day the milky dams, 
And once fhe takes the tale of all the lambs. 
The herald for the lait proclaims 

A filence, while they anfwer’d to their names, 

To fhun the fraud of mufters falfc ; 

The tale was juft. Dryden's Knight's Tale: 
Reafons of things are rather to be taken by weight than 
tale. Collier on Cloaths. 
4. Reckoning ; numeral account. 

In packing, they keep a juft tale of the number that every 


Shakefp. 
Pfal. xc: 9. 


Dryden. 


hogfhead containeth. Carew. 
Money b’ing the common fcale 
Of things by meafure, weight and tale; 
In all th’ affairs of church and ftate, 
Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler. 


Then twelve returned upon the principal pannel, or the 
tales, are {worn to try the fame according to their evidence. 
Hale. 
5. Information; difclofure of any thing fecret: 
From hour to hour we tipe and ripe, 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale. Shake/peare. 

Birds live in the air freeft, and are apteft by their voice to 
tell ta/es what they find, and by their flight to exprefs the 
fame. Bacon. 

TALEBE'ARING. 7. f. [tale and bear.] The a&t of informing ; 
officious or malignant intelligence. 

The faid Timothy was extremely officious about their mif- 
trefs’s perfon, endeavouring, by flattery and talebearing, to 
fet her againft the reft of the fervants. Arbuthnot, 

TALEBE'ARER. n.f. [tale and bear.] One who gives officious 
or malignant intelligence. 

The liberty of a common table is a tacit invitation to all 
intruders ; as buffoons, {pies, talebearers, flatterers. L Efir, 

In great families, fome one falfe, paultry talebearer, by 
carrying ftories from one to another, fhall inflame the minds, 
and difcompofe the quiet of the whole family. South. 

TALENT. n. f. [talentum, Lat.] 
A talent {ignified fo much weight, or a fum of money, the 
value diflering according to the different ages and countries. 
Arbuthnot. 
Five talents in his debt, 
His means moft fhort, his creditors moft ftraight. Shake/p. 
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Two tripods cafi in antick mould, 
With two great talents of the fineft gold. Dryden. 
2. Faculty; power; gift of nature. A metaphor borrowed 
from the talents mentioned in the holy writ. 
Many who knew the treafurer’s talent in removing preju- 
dice, and reconciling himfelf to wavering aftections, believed 


the lofs of the duke was unfcafonable. Clarendon. 
He is chiefly to be confidered in his three different talents, 


as acritick, fatyrift, and writcr of odes. Dryden. 
’Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry fmiles and funthine in my faces 
When difcontent fits heavy at my heart. Addifon’s Cato. 


‘They are out of their clement, and logick is none of their 
talent. Baker’s Refleétions on Learning. 

Perfons who poffefs the true talent of raillery are like 
comets; they are feldom feen, and all at once admired and 
feared. Female Quixote. 

3. Quality; nature. An improper and miftaken ule. 

‘Though the nation generally was without any ill talent to 
the church in doétrine or difcipline, yet they were not with- 
out a jealouly that popery was not enough difcountenanced. 


Clarendon. 


Tt is the ¢a/ent of human nature to run from one extreme 

to another. Swift. 

Talisman. n. f. [I know not whence derived: rissa, 
Skinner.) A magical character. 

If the phyficians would forbid us to pronounce gout, rheu- 

matifm, and ftone, would that ferve like fo many tali/mans 


to deftroy the difeales. Swift. 
Of tal:/mans and figils knew the power, 
And careful watch’d the planetary hour. Pope. 


TALISMA’NICK. adj. [from tali/man.] Magical. 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or held in 
the hand of a Cupid, has always been looked upon as talif- 
manick in drefics of this nature. Addifon’s Sped. 

To TALK. v. n. [taelen, Dutch.] 
1. Topeak in converfation ; to fpeak fluently and familiarly ; 
not in fet fpeeches ; to converfe. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, zalk with you; but I 
will not eat with you. Shak/peare. 

Now is this vice’s dagger become a fquire, and talks as 
familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been fworn brother 
to him; and he never faw him but once. Shate/p. Henry IV. 

The princes refrained ta/ezmg, and laid their hand on their 
mouth. Fob xxix. Q. 

The children of thy people ftill talk againft thee. Ezek. 

If I żalk much, they fhall lay their hands upon their mouth. 

Wifd. viii. 12. 
Here free from court-compliances he walks, 

And with himfelf, his beft advifer, talks. Waller. 

As God remembers that we are but flefh, unable to bear 
the nearer approaches of divinity, and fo talks with us as once 
with Mofes through a cloud; fo he forgets not that he breath- 
ed into us breath of life, a vital active fpirit. Decay of Piety. 

Mention the king of Spain, he ¢a/ks very notably ; but if 


you go out of the Gazette you drop him. Addifon. 
2. To prattle; to fpeak impertinently. 
Hypocrites aufterely talk 
Of purity. Milton. 
My heedlefs tongue has ta/é’d away this life. Rowe. 
3. To give account. 
The cryftalline fpherc, whofe balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d. Milton. 


The natural hiftories of Switzerland ta/é much of the fall 
of thefe rocks, and the great damage done. Addijon. 
We will confider whether Adam had any fuch heir as our 


author talks of. Locke. 
4. To fpeak; to reafon; to confer. T 
Let me talk with thee of thy judments. Pena xii T. 


Will ye {peak wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for 
him? Fob xiii. 7. 
It is difficult tafk to talk to the purpofe, and to put life and 
perfpicuity into our difcourfes. Collier on Pride. 
Talking over the things which you have read with your 


companions fixes them upon the mind. Matts. 
Tark. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. Oral converfation ; fluent and familiar fpeech. 
We do remember ; but our argument 
. Is all too heavy to admit much talk. Shakefpeare. 


Perceiving his foldiers difmayed, he forbad them to have 
any tait with the enemy. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
How can he get wifdom that driveth oxen, is occupied in 
their labours, and whofe talé is of bullocks? Ecclu/: xxxviii. 
This ought to weigh with thofe whole reading is defigned 


for much zalk and little knowledge. Locke. 
In various zalk th’ inilru&ive hours they paft, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the vifit ladt. Pope. 


2. Report; rumour. 
] hear a żalk up and down of raifing our moncy, as a means 
to retain our wealth, and keep our moncy from being carried 
away. z Locke. 


TAL 


3. Subjcé of difcourfe. 
What delight to be by fuch extoll’d, 
To live upon their tongues and be their talk, 
Of whom to be defpis’d were no fmall_praife ? 
TALK. n. J. [tale, Fr.] 

Stones compofed of plates are generally parallel, and flexi- 
ble and claftick: as, talk, cat-filver or glimmer, of which 
there are threc forts, the ycllow or golden, the white or fil- 
very, and the black. Woodward's Foffils. 

Venetian talk kept in a heat of a glafs furnace; after all the 
remaining body, though brittle and difcoloured, had not loft 
much of its bulk, and feemed nearer of kin to talk than mere 
earth. Boyle. 

TA'LKATIVE. adj. [from talk.] Full of prate; loquacious. 

If I have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault upon my 
old age, which in its difpofition is talkative. Sidney. 

This may prove an inftructive leffon to the difaffected, not 
to build any hopes on the talkative zealots of thcir party. 

Adadifon. 

I am afhamed I cannot make a quicker progrefs in the 

French, where everybody is fo courteous and talkative. Add. 
The coxcomb bird fo talkative and grave, 

That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave; 

Though many a paflenger he rightly call, 

You hold him no philofopher at all. Pope. 

TA'LKATIVENESS. ^. f. [from talkative.] Loquacity ; garru- 
lity ; fulnefs of prate. 

We call this ta/kativene/s a feminine vice ; but he that fhall 
appropriate loquacity to women, may perhaps fometimes 
need to light Diogenes’s candle to feek a man. Gov. Tongue. 

Learned women have loft all credit by their impertinent 
talkativene/s and conceit. Swift. 

TA'LKER. n. f. [from talk.] 
1. One who talks. 

Let me give for inftance fome of thofe writers or talkers 

who deal much in the words nature or fate. Watts, 
2. A loquacious perfon; a pratler. 
Keep me company but two years, 

Thou fhalt not know the found of thine own tongue. 

— Farewel, I'll grow a talker for this jeer. Shake/peare. 

If it were defirable to have a child a more brifk talker, 
ways might be found to make him fo; but a wife father had 
rather his fon fhould be ufeful when a man, than pretty com- 

Locke on Education. 


Milton, 


pany. 
3. A boafter; a bragging fellow. 
The greateft talkers in the days of peace, have been the 
moft pufillanimous in the day of temptation. Taylor. 
Ta'LKY. adj. [trom talk.] Confifting of talk ; refembling talk. 
The żalky flakes in the ftrata were all formed before the 
fubfidence, along with the fand. Woodward on Foffils. 
TALL. adj. (tal, Welth.] 
1. High in ftature. 
Bring word, how tall fhe is. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Two of nobler fhape, 
Erect and tall. 
2. High; lofty. 


Milton. 


Winds rufh’d abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and fell 

On the vext wildernefs, whofe talle/? pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and fturdieft oaks 

Bow’d their ftiff necks. Milton’s Par. Reg. b. iv. 

May they encreafe as faft, and fpread their boughs, 

As the high fame of their great owner grows : 

May he live long enough to fee them all 

Dark fhadows caft, and as his palace tall! 

Methinks I fee the love that fhall be made, 

The lovers walking in that am’rous fhade. 

3. Sturdy; lufty. 

PI] {wear thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou 
wilt not be drunk ; but I know thou art no zall fellow of thy 
hands, and that thou wilt be drunk; but I would thou wouldit 
be a tall fellow of thy hands. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

TA'LLAGE. n. f. [taillage, French.] {mpoft; excife. 

The people of Spain were better affected unto Philip than 
to Ferdinando, becaufe he had impofed upon them many 
taxes and tallages. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Ta’Liow. n.f. [talge, Danifh.] The greafe or fat of an ani- 
mal; fuet. 

She’s the kitchen wench and all greafe; and I know not 
what ufe to put her to, but to make a lamp of her, and run 
from her by her own light. I warrant her rags, and the tal- 
low in them, will burn a Lapland winter. Shake/peare. 

In Cuba and Hifpaniola are killed divers thoufands, whereot 
the Spaniards only take the sallow or the hide. Abbot. 

Snuff the candles clofe to the tallow, which will make 
them run. Swift. 

To Ta'LLow. v. a. [from the noun.) To greafe; to {mear 
with tallow. 

TA'’LLOWÈČHANDLER. 7. f. [tallow and chandelier, ¥r.] One 
who makes candles of tallow, not of wax. 


Waller. 


Nattinefs, 
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Naftinefs, and feveral ply trades, as tallowchandlers, 
butchers, and neglect of cleanfing of gutters, are great oc- 
cafions of a plague. _ _ Harvey on the Plague. 

Ta'iry. n. f. [from tailler, to cut, it A 

1. A ftick notched or cut in conformity to another ftick, and 
uled to keep accounts by. 

So right his judgment was cut fit, 

And madc a fally to his wit. Hudibras, p. iii. 

'The only talents in eftcem at prefent are thofe of Ex- 
change- Alley ; one tally is worth a grove of bays. Garth. 

‘Have you not feen a baker’s maid 

Betwecn two equal panniers fway’d ? 

Her tallies ulelefs lie and idle, 

If plac’d exactly in the middle. 

From his rug the fkew’r he takes, 

And on the ftick ten equal notches makes ; 

With juft refentment flings it on the ground, 

There take my tally of ten thoufand pound. 

2. Any thing made to tuit another. 

So fuited in their minds and perfons, 

That they were fram’d the tallies for each other: 

If any alien love had interpos’d, 

-it muft have been an eyc-fore to beholders. Dryden. 

To TALLy. v.a. [from the noun.] To fit; to fuit; to cut 
out for any thing. 

Nor fifter either had, nor brother ; 

They feem’d juft tally'd for each othet. Prior. 

They are not fo well tallied to the prefent juncture. Pope. 

To Ta‘tLy. v.n. To be fitted; to conform; to be fuitable. 

I found pieces of tiles that exaétly taled with the chan- 
nel. Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Ta‘tmup. ?%.f- The book containing the Jewith tradi- 

THA/LMUD. tions, the rabbinical conftitutions and expli- 
cations of the law. 

Ta’tness. x. /. [from fall.) Height of ftature ; procerity. 

An hideous giant, horrible and high, 

That with his talne/s feem’d to threat the fky. Fairy Qu. 

The eyes behold fo many naked bodies, as for talne/s of 
ftature could hardly be equalled in any country. © Hayward. 

Ta/Lon. n. f. [talon, Frgnch.] The claw of a bird of prey. 

It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 
greater or longer talons. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi, 

Upward the noble bird dire&ts his wing, 

And tow’ring round his mafter’s earth-born foes, 

Swift he collects his fatal ftock of ire, 

Lifts his fierce zalen high, and darts the forked fire. Prior: 

Ta'MARIND tree. n.f. [tamarindus, Lat.] . 

The flower of the tamarind tree confilts of feveral leaves, 
which are fo placed as to refemble a papilionaceous one in 
fome meafure ; but thefe expand circularly, from whofe 
many leaved flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterward 
becomes a flat pod, containing many flat angular feeds fur- 
rounded with an acid blackifh pulp. Liiller. 

Lenitives are cafiia, tamarinds, manna. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

Lay me reclin’d 

Beneath the fpreading tamarind that fhakes, 

Fan’d by the breeze its fever-cooling fruit. 

Ta’marisk. n. f. [tamarifce, Lat.] 

The flowers of the tamari/k are rofaceous, confifting of 
feveral leaves, which are placed orbicularly ; from whofe 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a pod, 
fomewhat like thofe of the fallow, which opens into two 
parts, and contains feveral downy feeds. Miller. 

Tamarife is a tree that grows tall, and its wood is medi- 
Cinal. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

TaMBarine. 2. f. [tambourin, Fr.] A tabor; a {mall drum. 

Calliope with mufes moe, 

Soon as thy oaten pipe began to found, 

Their ivory lutes and tambar nes forego. Spenfer’s Paf. 
TAME. adj. [tame, Saxon; taem, Dutch; tam, Danith. ] 
1. Not wild; domettick. 

Thales the Milefian faid, That of all wild beafts a tyrant 
is the worft, and of all tame beafts a flatterer. Addifon. 

2. Crufhed; fubdued ; depreffed; dejected; fpiritlefs ; heart- 
lefs. 


Prior, 


Swift. 


Thomfon. 


If you fhould need a pin, 
You could not with more tame a tongue defire it. Shake/p. 
And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 
‘Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. 
A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 
Who by the art of known and feeling forrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shake'p. King Lear. 
Praife him each favage furious beaft, 
That on his ftores do daily featt ; 
And you tame flaves of the laborious plough, 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. Rofcommon, 
3. Spiritlefs; unanimated: as, a tame poem. A low phrafe. 
To Tame. v.n. [gatamgan, Gothick ; temean, Saxon; tam- 
men, Dutch. 
I. To reduce from wildnefs ; to reclaim ; to make gentle. 
Thofe that tame wild horfes, 


S hakefp. 
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Pace ’em not in their hands to make ’em gentle 3 
But ftop their mouths with flubborn bits. Shakefpeare. 
2. To fubdue; to crufh ; to deprefs; to conquer. 
If the heavens do not their vitible {pirits 
Send quickly down to fame the offences, 
Humanity muft perforce prey on itfelf. Shakefp. King Lear. 
They cannot tarne 
Or overcome their riches! not by making 
Baths, orchards, fifh-pools, Jetting in of feas 
Here, and then there forcing them out again. B, Fobn/on. 
A puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Shake/peare, 
A race unconquer’d, by their clime made bold, 
The Caledonians arm’d with want and cold, 
Have been kept for you to tame. 
TAMEABLE. adj. [from tame.] Sufceptive of taming, 
Ganzas are fuppofed to be great fowls, of a {trong flight, 
and calily tameable; divers of which may be fo brought up as 
to join together in carrying the weight of aman. Wilkins. 
Ta’MELy. adj. [from tame.] Not wildly; meanly; fpiritlefly: 
‘True obedience, of this madnefs cur’d, 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majefty. Shakefo. Henry IV. 
What courage tamely could to death confent, 


Wailer. 


And not by ftriking firft the blow prevent. Dryden. 
Once a champion of renown, 
So tamely can you bear the ravifh’d crown? Dryden, 
Has he given way? 
Did he look tamely on and let them pafs ? Addifon. 


Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom you taznely 
fuffer to be abufed. Swift, 
Ta'mensss. n. f. [from tame.} 
1. The quality of being tame; not wildnefs. 
2. Want of fpirits; timidity. 
Such a conduct muft appear rather like tamene/s than beau- 


ty, and expofe his authority to infults. Rogers. 
Ta‘MER. n. f. [from tame.] Conqueror; fubduer. 
He, great tamer of all human art, 
Dulnefs ! whofe good old caufe I yet defend. Pope. 


Ta‘uiny. n.f. A woollen ftuff. 
TA'MKIN. n.f. The ftopple of the mouth of a great gun. 
To Ta’mpeEr. v.a. [of uncertain derivation, derived by Skins 
ner from tempero, Latin.] 
1. To be bufy with phyfick. 
Tis in vain 

To tamper with your crazy brain, 

Without trepanning of your fkull 

As often as the moon’s at full. Hudibras, p. ii: 

He tried wafhes to bring him to a better complexion. but 
there was no good to be done; the very tampering caft him 
into a difeafe. L’Efirange’s Fables. 

2. To meddle; to have to do without fitnefs or neceffity. 

That key of knowledge, which fhould give us entrance 
into the recefles of religion, is by fo much tamperinz and 
wrenching made ufelefs. Decay of Picty, 

Tis dang’rous tampering with a mufe, 

The profits fmall, and you have much to lofe : 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 

Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Rofcommon. 

Earl Waltheof being overtaken with wine, engaged in a 
confpiracy ; but repenting next morning, repaired to the king, 
and difcovered the whole matter : notwithftanding which he 
was beheaded upon the defeat of the confpiracy, for having 
but thus far tempered in it. Addifon's Freeholder. 

3. To deal; to practife with. 
Others tamper'd 
For Fleetwood, Defborough, and Lambert. 
To Tan. v.a. [tannen, Dutch; tannen, French. ] 
1. To impregnate or imbue with bark. 

A human fkull covered with the fkin, having been buried 
in fome limy foil, was tanned or turned into a kind of lea- 
ther. Grew’s Muf. 

Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; but the 
greateft part of the hides are exported saw for want of bark 
to tan them. Swift, 

They fell us their bark at a good price for tanning our hides 
into leather. Swift's Mifcel, 

2. To imbrown by the fun. 
His face all zann’d with fcorching funny Tayo 
As he had travell’d many a Summer’s da 
Through boiling fands of Araby and Ind. Fa. Qu. b.i 
Like fun parch’d quarters on the city gates, ~ 


Hudibras, 


Such is thy tann`d fkin’s lamentable {tate. Donne. 
A brown for which heaven would difband 
The galaxy, and ftars be rannd. Cleavelana: 


TANE for taken, taen. 


Two trophees tane from th’ Eaft and Weftern fhore, 
And both thofe nations twice triumphed o'er. May's Virg. 
TANG. n.f. [żanghe, Dutch, acrid. ] 
1A ftrong tafte; a tafte left in the mouth, 
Sin taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vef- 
fel ; fo much of it as it fills it alfo feafons : fo that although 
the 


TAN 

the body of the liquor fhould be poured out again, yet ftill it 
leaves that tang behind it. South’ s Sermons, 

It is ftrange that the foul fhou!d never once recal over any 
of its pure native thoughts, before it borrowed any thing 
from the body ; never bring into the waking man’s view any 
other ideas but what have a tang of the cafk, and derive their 
original from that union. Locke. 


2. Relifh; tafte. A low word. ne eee 
There was not the leaft rang of religion, which is indeed 


the worft affectation in any thing he faid or did. Atterbury. 
3. Something that leaves a fting or pain behind it. 
She had a tongue with a tang, 
Would ery to a failor, go hang. Shake/p. Tempe/t. 


4. Sound ; tone: this is miftaken for tone or twang. 

There is a pretty affectation in the Allemain, which gives 

their fpecch a different tang from ours. Holder. 
To Tana. v.n. [This is, I think, miftaken for twang. } To 
ring with. 

Be oppofite with a kinfman, furly with thy fervants ; let 
thy tongue tang arguments of {tate ; put thyfelf into the trick 
of fingularity. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

TANGENT. 2. f. [tangent, Fr. tangens, Lat.] 

Tangent, in trigonometry, is a right line perpendicularly 
raifed on the extremity of a radius, and which touches a 
circle fo as not tocut it; but yet interfects another line with- 
out the circle called a fecant that is drawn from the centre, 
and which cuts the arc to which it is a tangent. Trevoux. 

Nothing in this hypothefis can retain the planets in their 
orbs, but they would immediately defert them and the neigh- 
bourhood of the fun, and vanifh away in tangents to their 
feveral circles into the mundane fpace. Bentley's Serm. 

TANGIBYLITY. n. f. [from tangible.] The quality of being 
perceived by the touch. 
TA'NCIBLE. adj. [from tango, Lat.] Perceptible by the touch. 

Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the confort of air, but 
endeavour to fubaét it into a more denfe body. Bacon. 

By the touch, the tangible qualities of bodies are difcern- 
ed, as hard, foft, fmooth. Locke. 

To Ta/xcte. v. a. [Sec entangle. ]} 
1. To implicate; to knit together. 
2. To eninare ; to entrap. 
She means to tangle mine eyes too. 
’Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, Shakefp. 
I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is tangľ’d in affection to 
A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne Bullen. Shake/peare. 
You muft lay lime to tangle her defires 

By wailful fonnets, whofe compofed rhimes 

Shall be full fraught with ferviceable vows. 

If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed, 

Stands with the fnares of war to tangle thee. 

Now ly’ft victorious 

Among thy flain felf-kill’d, 

Not willingly, but tangl’d in the fold 

Of dire neceffity. 

Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 

Hearts after them, tangl’d in amorous nets. 

With fubtile cobweb cheats, 

They’re catch’d in knotted law-like nets 5 

In which when once they are entangl’d, 

The more they ftir, the more they're tangl’d. 

3. To embroil; to embarrafs. 
When my fimple weaknefs ftrays, 

Tangled in forbidden ways : 

He, my fhepherd! is my guide, 

He’s before me, on my fide. 

To Ta’ncLe. v.n. To be entangled. 
Shrubs and tangling bufhes had perplex’d 

All path of man or beaft. 

Ta/ncLe. n. f. [from the verb.] A knot of things mingled in 
one another. 


Shake/peare. 
Shakefp. 


Milton's Agonifles. 
Milton. 


Hudibras. 


He leading fwiftly rowl’d 
In tangles, and made intricate feem ftrait, 
‘To mifchief {wift. Milton’s Par. Loft, b.ix: 
Sport with Amaryllis in the fhade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair. Milton. 
Ta’nisr. n. f: [an frith word; an taani/ther, Erfe.] 

Prefently after the death of any of their captains, they 
aflemble them{elyes to chufe another in his ftead, and nomi- 
nate commonly the next brother, and then next to him do 
they chufe next of the blood to be tani/?, who fhall next fuc- 
cced him in the faid captainry. Spenfer on Ireland. 

TA'NISTRY. n. f. (from tani/h.] 

The Irifh hold their lands by taniflry, which is no more 
than a perfonal cftate for his life-time that is tanift, by reafon 
he is admitted thereunto by cle¢tion. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If the Irifh be not permitted to purchafe cftates of free- 
holds, which might defcend to their children, muft they not 
continue their cuftom of tanijiry? which makes all their 
poffeffions uncertain. Davies on Ireland. 


Cra/haw. 


TEE 


Iy the Irifh cuftom of tanifiry, the chieftains of every 
country, and the chicf of cvery fcpt, had no longer cftate 
than for life in their chieferics; and when their chieftains 
were dead, their fons, or next heirs, did not fucceed them, 
but their taz/?s, who were elective, and purchafed their elec- 
tions by ftrong hand. Davies on Ireland. 

Tank. n. f. [tanguc, Fr.] A large ciftern or bafon. 

Handle your pruning-knife with dextgrity; go tightly to 
your bufinefs : you have coft me much, and muft carn it: 
here’s plentiful provifion, rafcal; fallading in the garden and 
water in the tank; and in holy days, thé licking of a platter 
of rice when you deferve it. Dryden’s Den Sebaflian. 

Ta/nkarn. n.f. [tanguaerd, French; tankacrd, Dutch; tan- 
caird, Irifh.] A large veflel with a cover, for ftrong drink. 
Hath his tankard touch’d your brain? 

Sure they’re fall’n afleep again. Benj. Fobnfon. 

Marius was the firt who drank out of a filver tankard, 
after the manner of Bacchus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When any calls for ale, fill the largeft tankard cup top 
full. Swift. 

Tanner. 2.f. [from tan.] One whofe trade is to tan leather. 

Tanners ufe that lime which is newly drawn out of the 

kiln, and not flacked with water or air. Moxon. 
Ta’nsy. n. f. [tanacetum, Lat.] 

The tan/y hath a flofculous flower, confifting of many flo- 
rets, divided into feveral fegments fitting on the embrio, and 
contained in a fquamous and hemifpherical empalement; the 
embrio afterward becomes a feed not at all downy ; to thefe 
notes muft be added thick flowers into a gathered head. 

Miller. 
TA’NTALISM. n. f. [from tantalize.) A punifhment like that 
of Tantalus. 

A lively reprefentatior of a perfon lying under the torments 
of fuch a tantali/m, or platonick hell. Addifon’s Speciat. 

To TA’NTALIAE. v. a. [from Tantalus, whofe punifhment 
was to ftarve among fruits and water which he could not 
touch.] To torment by the fhew of pleafures which cannot 
be reached. 

Thy vain defires, at ftrife 

Within themfelves, have santaliz’d thy life. Dryden. 

The maid once fped was not fuffered to tantalize the male 
part of the commonwealth. ; Addifon. 

Ta’nTIvy. adv. | from the note of a hunting horn, fo expre{- 
fed in articulate founds; from tanta vi, fays Skinner.] To 
ride fantivy is to ride with great {peed. 

TA'NTLING. n. f. [from Tantalus.] One feized with hopes of 
pleafure unattainable. 

Hard life, 

To be ftill hot Summer’s tantlings, and 

The fhrinking flaves of Winter. 

TANTAMOUNT. n. f. [French.] Equivalent. 

If one third of our coin were gone, and fo men had equally 
one third lefs money than they have, it muft be tantamount 5 
and what I ’fcape of one third lefs, another muft make up. 

Locke. 


Shake/peares 


To Tap. v.a. [tappen, Dutch; tapper, French.] 
1. To touch lightly; to ftrike gently. 
2. [Tappen, Dutch.] To pierce a veffel; to broach a veffel. 
It is ufed likewife of the liquor. 
That blood, already like the pelican, 

Haft thou tapt out, and drunkenly carouzed. Shake/peare. 

He has been tapping his liquors, while I have been fpilling 
my blood. Adadifon. 

Wait with patience till the tumour becomes troublefome, 
and then fap it with a lancet. Sharp’s Surgery. 
Tap. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A gentle blow. 

This is the right fencing grace, tap for tap, and fo part 
fair. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

Each fhakes her fan with a fmile, then gives her right- 
hand woman a tap upon the fhoulder. Addifon’s Spee. 

As at hot cockles once } laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap. Gay’s Paftorals. 
2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veffel is let out. 

A gentleman was inclined to the knight of Gafcoigne’s 

diftemper, upon hearing the noife of a tap running. Derham. 
TAPROOT. n. f. [tap and root.] The principal item of the 
root. 

Some put under the trees raifed of feed, about four inches 
below the place where they fow their fecds, a {mall piece of 
tile to ftop the running down of the taproot, which occafions 
it to branch when it comes to the tile. Mortimer's Hufo. 

Taps. n. J. (teppan, Saxon. ] A narrow fillet or band. 
Will you buy any tape, or lace for your Cap, 


My dainty duck, my dear-a? Shake/peare. 
This pouch that’s ty’d with tape 
I'll wager, that the prize fhall be my due. Gay. 


On once a flock bed, but repair’d with ftraw, 


With tape ty’d curtains never meant to draw. Pope: 


TAPER. 


TAR 


Ta’rer. n. f- [tapen, Saxon.] A wax candle; a light. 

Get me a taper in my ftudy, Lucius : 
When it is lighted come and call me. 

My daughter and little fon we'll drefs 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands. ae: 
If any {natch the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to 

the devil, he will only burn his own fingers, but thall not 
rob me of the reward of my good intention. Taylor. 
There the fair light, 
Like hero’s taper in the window plac’d, 
Such fate from the malignant air did find, 
As that expofed to the boift’rous wind. 
To fee this fleet 
Heav’n, as if there wanted lights above, 
For tapers made two glaring comets rife. Dryden. 
Ta'per. adj. [from the form of a taper.} Regularly narrowed 
from the bottom to the top; pyramidal; conical. 

Her taper fingers, and her panting breaft, 

He praifes. Dryden. 
From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, which are 

canine ; and in his tail, which is feline, or a long taper. 
Grew’s Mufaum. 


Shakefpeare. 


Waller. 


To Ta'PER. v. 2. To grow fmaller. 

The back is made tapering in form of a pillar, the lower 
vertebres being the broadeft and largeft; the fuperior lefler 
and leffer, for the greater ftability of the trunk. Ray. 

Such be the dog, 
With tap’ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. Tickell. 
TA'PESTRY. n.f. [tapefterie, tapifferie, tapis, Fr. tapetum, Lat. ] 
Cloth woven in regular figures. 
In the defk 

That’s covered’o’er with Turkith tape/fry, 

There is a purfe of ducats. 

The cafements are with golden tiffue fpread, 

And horfes hoofs, for earth, on filken tap’/iry tread. Dryd. 

One room is hung with tape/ry, in which are wrought 
the figures of the great perfons of the family. Addifon. 

TA'PET. 7. f. [tapetia, Lat.] Worked or figured ftuff. 
To their work they fit, and each doth chufe 
What ftory fhe will for her tapet take. Spenfer. 
Ta‘pster. n. f. [from tap.] One whofe bufinefs is to draw 
beer in an alehoufe. 

The oath of a lover is no ftronger than the word of a tap- 
Jier ; they are both the confirmers of falfe reckonings. Shak. 

Though you change your place, you need nox change 
your trade: I'll be your tap/ter ftill. Shakefpeare. 

The world is come now to that pafs, that the vintner and 
tapfler may broach what religion they pleafe ; and the apothe- 
cary may mingle her as he pleafes. Hoewel. 

Though the painting grows decay’d, 

The houfe will never lole its trade ; 

Nay, though the treacherous tap/ler ‘Thomas 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 

In hopes that ftrangers may miftake it. Swift. 

“Tar. n. f. [zane, Saxon; tarre, Dutch ; tiere, Danifh.] Li- 
quid pitch ; the turpentine of the pine or fir drained out by 
fire. 

Then, foaming tar, their bridles they would champ, 

And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. Spen/. 

A man will not lofe a hog for a halfpennyworth of tar. 

Camden's Remains. 
Some ftir the melted tar. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Tar. n.f. [from ter ufed in fhips.] A failor; a feaman in 
contempt. 

In fenates bold, and fierce in war, 

A land commander, and a far. 

To Tar. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To fmear over with tar. 

2. To teaze; to provoke. [reparru.] 

There has been much to do on both fides; and the na- 
tion holds it no fin to tarre them on to controverfy. Shake/p. 

Two curs fhall tame each other ; pride alone 

Mutt tar the maftiffs on, as ’twere the bone. Shake/peare. 

TARANTULA. n.f. [Italian ; tarentule, French.} An inic&t 
whofe bite is only cured by mufick. 

This word, lover, did no lefs pierce poor Pyrocles than 
the right tune of mufick toucheth him that is fick of the ta- 
rantula. Sidney. 

He that ufes the word tarantula, without having any idea 
of what it ftands for, means nothing at all by it. Locke. 

TARDA'TION. 7. f. [tardo, Latin.] The act of hindering or 
delaying. 

Ta‘RDIGRADOUS. adj. [tardigradus, Vat.] Moving flowly. 

It is but a flow and ¢ardigradous animal, preying upon ad- 
vantage, and otherways may be efcaped. 

Ta’‘rviLy. adv. [from tardy.] Slowly ; fluggifhly. 

He was indecd the glafs, 

Wherein the noble youth did drefs themfelves ; 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blemifh, 

Became the accents of the valiant: 

For thofe that could {peak flow and tardily, 


Shakefpeare. 


Swift’s Mifcel. 


Brown. 


TAR 


Would turn their own perfection to abufe, 
To feem like him. Shakefp. Henry IN. p- ii 
Ta'rpiTY. n. f. [tarditas from tardus, Latin; tardisaté, Fr.] 
Slownefs; want of velocity. 
Suppofe there may be fome obfervable tardity in the motion 
of light, and then afk how we fhould arrive to perceive it? 
Digby. 
Our explication includes time in the notions of velocity 
and tardity. Digby on the Sout. 
Ta‘roiness. 2. f. [from tardy.) Slownefs; fluggifhneis; un- 
willingnefs to aétion or notion. 
A tardinefs in nature, 
Which often Icaves the hiftory unfpoke, 
That it intends to do. Shake/p. King Lear, 
TARDY. adj. {tardus, Lat. tardif, Fr.) 
x. Slow ; not fwift. 
Nor fhould their age by years be told, 
Whofe fouls, more fwift than motion, climb, 
And check the tardy flight of time. Sandy's Paraph. 
2, Sluggifh ; unwilling to action or motion. 
Behold that navy which a while before 
Provok’d the tardy Englith clofe to fight ; 
Now draw their beaten veflels clofe to fhorc, 


As larks lie dar’d to fhun the hobbies flight. Dryden. 
When certain to o’ercome, inclin’d to fave, 
Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. Prior. 


3. Dilatory; late; tedious. 

You fhall have letters from me to my fon 

In your behalf, to meet you on the way ; 

Be not ta’en tardy by unwife delay. Shake/p. Rich, Ul. 

Death he as oft accus’d 

Of tardy execution, fince denounc’d 

The day of his offence. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 

Referve their fruit for the next age’s tafte : 

There a {mall grain in fome few months will be 


A firm, a lofty and a fpacious tree. Waller. 
Tardy of aid, unfeal thy heavy eyes, 
Awake, and with the dawning day arife. Dryden. 


You may freely cenfure him for being zardy in his pay- 
ments. Arbuthnot. 
4. Unwary. A low word. 
Yield, fcoundrel bafe, quoth fhe, or dies 
Thy life is mine, and liberty : 
But if thou think’ft I took thee tardy, 
And dar’ft prefume to be fo hardy, 
To try thy fortune o’er a-frefh, 
I'll wave my title to thy flefh. 
5. Criminal ; offending. A low word, 
If they take them tardy, they endeavour to humble them 
by way of reprizal: thofe flips and mifmanagements are 
ufually ridiculed. Collier on Pride 
To Ta/rpy. v.a. [tarder, Fr. from the adjective.] To de- 
lay ; to hinder. 


Hudibras, p. i. 


I chofe 
Camillo for the minifter, to poifon 
My friend Polixenes ; which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My {wift command. Shak{p. Winter's Tale. 
Tare. n.f. [from teeren, Dutch, to confume. Skinner.] A 
weed that grows among corn. 
Through hatred of tares the corn in the field of God is 
plucked up. Hooker, b.v. 
The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with ferved to 
invite more labourers, where their feed time was their har- 
veft, and by fowing tares they reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 
My country neighbours begin not to think of being in ge- 
neral, which is being abftracted from all its inferior fpecies, 
before they come to think of the fly in their fhcep, or the 
tares in their corn. Locke. 
TARE. n.f. [French.] A mercantile word denoting the weight 
of any thing containing a commodity; alfo the allowance 
made for it. 
TARE, preterite of tear. 
‘The women beat their breafts, their cheeks they tare. 
Dryden, 
Tarce. ).f.[zanga, Saxon; targe, Italian; targe, French ; 
Tarcet.§ tarian, Welfh, which feems the original of the 
reft ; an taargett, Erfe.) A kind of buckler or fhield born on 
the left arm. It feems to be commonly ufed for a defenfive 
weapon lefs in circumference than a fhield. 
Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gafh therein, were not his targe 
That broke the violence. 
I took all their 
Seven points in my target. 
Henceforward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair fhining funs. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
The arms fhe ufeth moft is the target to fhroud herfelf un- 
der, and fence away the blow. Howel's England’s Tears. 
Thofe leaves 
They gather'd, broad as Amazonian targe. Milton. 
26 D The 


Fa. Qu. 
Shakefp. Henry IV. 


TAR 


The Greeks the gates approach’d, their targets cat 

Over their heads, fome fcaling ladders plac’d 

Againft the’walls. à Derbam. 

Ta’roum, n. fA [OM] A paraphrafe on the pentateuch 
in the Chaldee language, 

Ta’rirr. x. f. [perhaps a Spanith word; tarif, Fr.) A car- 
tel of commerce. 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a tariff, or de- 
claration of the duties of import and export. Addi fon. 

Tarn. n.f. [tiorn, Iflandick.] A bog; a fen; a marfh; a 
pool ; a quagmire. 

To Ta’Rnisu. v. a. [ternir, French.] To fully; to foil; to 
make not bright. 

Let him pray for refolution, that he may difcover nothing 
‘that may difcredit the caufe, tarni/h the glory, and weaken 
the example of the fuffering. l Collier. 

Low waves the rooted foreft, vex’d, and fheds 

What of its tarni/h'd honours yet remain. 

To Ta’‘ruisH. v. "n. To lofe brightneis. 

If a fine object fhould tarni/h by having a great many fee 
it, or the mufick fhould run moftly into one man’s ears, 
thefe fatisfactions would be made inclofure. Collier of Envy. 

TARPA‘WLING. n. f. [from tar. ] 
x. Hempen cloath {meered with tar. 
Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Or fearcloth mafts with ftrong tarpawling coats. 

2. A failor in contempt. 

Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this age, 
but the making a living tarpawlin and a {wabber the hero of 
a tragedy. Dennis. 

TA'RRAGON. 2.f. A plant called herb-dragon. 
TA'RRIANCE. n. f. [from tarry.] Stay; delay; perhaps fojourn. 
Difpatch me hence: 

Come, anfwer not; but do it prefently, 

I am impatient of my tarriance. Shakefpeare. 
Talrrier. n.f. [This thould be written terrier, from terre, 

French, the carth. ] 

x. A fort of fmall dog, that hunts the fox or otter out of his hole. 

The fox is earthed; but I fhall fend my two tarriers in 
after him. Dryden. 

2. One that tarries or ftays. 
To Ta’rry. v.n. [targir, French.] 
m To ftay; to continue in a place. 
Tarry I here, I but attend on death ; 
But fly I hence, I fy away from life. 
2. To delay; to be long in coming. 

Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying, O God. Pfal. 

Who hath woe and rednefs of eyes? they that tarry long 
at the wine. Prov, xxiii. 30. 

~- Tarry ye here for us until we come again. Exod. xxiv. 14. 
I yet am tender, young, and full of fear, 
~ And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. 
To Ta’rry. v.a. To wait for. 
~ I will go drink with you, but I cannot tarry dinner. Shak, 
Ta‘rseL. n. f. A kind of hawk. 
Hit! Romeo, hift! O for a falkner’s voice ; 


Thomfon. 


Dryden. 


S hakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


“To lure this tar/:d gentle back again. Shake/peare. 
-~ A fale’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 
With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior. 


Ta‘rsus. n. f. [In anatomy ; tarfe, Fr.] The {pace betwixt 
the lower end of the focil bones of the leg, and the beginning of 
the five long bones that are jointed with, and bear up, the toes : 
it comprifes {even bones and the three ofla cunciformia, Diċ. 

An obfcure motion, where the conjunction is called fynan- 
throfis ; as, in joining the tarfus to the metatarfus. /Vi/eman. 

TART. adj. [tcant, Saxon; taertig, Dutch. ] 

1. Sour; acid; acidulated; fharp cf tafte. 

2. Sharp; keen; fevcre. 

: Why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Shake/peare. 
- When his humours grew tart, as being now in the lees of 
favour, they brake forth into certain fudden excefles. Votton. 

Tart. n. f. [tarte, French; zarta, Italian; taart, Danihh ; 
A fmall pie of fruit. 

Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the windows 
of the houfe on that fide near which the garden ftands, be 
but toys; you may fce as good fights in tarts. Bacon's Effays. 

TARTANE., n. /. [tartana, Italian; tartane, Fr.] A veflel 
much ufed in the Mediterranean, with one maft and a threc- 
cornered fail. 

J fet out from Marfeilles to Genoa in a tartane, and ar- 
rived late at a fmall French port called Cafis. Addifon. 

TARTAR. n.f. [tartarus, Lat.] 

1. Hell. A word ufed by the old poets, now obfolcte. 

With this the damned ghofts he governcth, 

And furies rules, and tartare tempereth. 

He's in tartar limbo worfe than hell; 

A devil in an everlafting garment hath him, 

One whofe hard heart is button’d up with {tcel.  Shake/p. 

2. [Tartre, Fr.] Tartar is what {ticks to wine cafks, like a hard 
ftene, either white or red, as the colour of the wine from 
whence it comes: the white is preferable, as containing lefs 
drols or earthy parts : the beft comes from Germany, and is 
thé farter of the rhenifh wine. Quincy. 


Spenfer. 


rya 
FAS 

The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned into liquid 
drops or Ices, and partly into that cruft or dry teculency that 
is commonly called tartar; and this tartar may by the fire 
be divided into five differing fub{tances, four of which are 
not acid, arid the other not fo manifeftly acid as the tartar 
itfelf. Boyle. 

TARTA’REAN, adj. [tartarus, Lat.) Hellifh. 
His throne mix’d with tartarcan fulphurs 

TARTA‘REOUS. n.f. [from tartar. } 

1. Confifting of tartar. 

In fruits, the tartarcous parts of the fap are thrown upon 
the fibres defigned for the ftone, and the oily upon the feed 
within it. Grew’s Cofmol. 

2. Hellith. 
The fpirit of God downward purg'd 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs, 
Adverfe to life. Milton. 
To Ta’RTARIZE. v. a. [from tartar.] To impregnate with 
tartar. 
Ta’rrarows. adj. [from tartar.] Containing tartar; confift- 
ing of tartar. 
Ta‘rtiy. adv. [from tart:] 
1. Sharply; fourly ; with acidity. 
2. Sharply; with poignancy; with feverity. 
Sencca, an ingenious and fententious writer, was by Ca- 


Mitton. 


ligula called arena fine calce, fand without lime. Wakker. 
3. With fournefs of afpect. . 
How tartly that gentleman looks ! 
—He is of a very melancholy difpolition. Shakefpeare. 


Ta‘rrness. n. f. [from tart. } 
1. Sharpnefs ; fournefs; acidity. 

Of thefe fweets put in three gallons, more or lefs, into an 

hogfhead, as the fartne/s of your cyder requires. Mortimer. 

2. Sournefs of temper; poignancy of language. 

They cannot be too {weet for the king's tartne/s. Shake/p. 
Task. n.f. [tafche, French; taffa, Italian.] 
1, Something to be done impofed by another. 

Relieves me from my tafk of fervile toil 


Daily in the common prifon elfe enjoin’d me. Mitten. 
2. Employment; bufinefs. 
His nicntal powers were equal to greater ta/ks. Atterbury. 
No happier ta/k thefe faded eyes purfuc, 
To read and weep is all they now can do. Pope. 


3. To TAKE to tafe. ‘To reprove; to reprimand. 

A holy man tsok a foldier to ta/e upon the fubject of his 

profeflion. L’Eftrange. 

He difcovered fome remains of his nature when he met 

with a foot-ball, for which Sir Roger toot him to tafe. Addif. 
To Task. v.a. [ta/cu, Welfh, or from the noun.] To bur- 
then with fomcthing to be done. 
He depos’d the king, 
Soon after that depriv’d him of his life, 
And, in the neck of that, ta/h’d the whole ftate. Shake/p. 
Forth he goes, 
Like to a harveftman, that’s ta/k’d to mow, 
Or all, or lofe his hire.  Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Some things of weight, 
That ta/t our thoughts, concerning us and France. Shak. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualified too ; and behold what innovation it makes here. [ 
am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare not ta/t my weak- 
nefs with any more. Shake/p. Othello. 
Divert thy thoughts at home, 

There ta/& thy maids, and exercife the loom. Dryden. 
TA’SKER. } n. f. [tafe and mafler.] One who impofes 
Ta’sKMASTER. | _ tafks. 

All is, if I have grace to ufe it fo, 

As ever in my great ta/kmaj/fer’s eye. Milton. 

The fervice of fin is perfect flavery ; and he who will pay 

obedience to the commands of. it, fhall find it an unreafon- 


able ta/kmajfler, and an unmeaturable exactor. South. 
Hear, ye fullen powers below ; 
Hear, ye tafkers of the dead. Dryden and Lee. 


Ta’sseL. n.f. [taffe, French; taffellus, low Latin.) An orna- 
mental bunch of filk, or glittering fubftances. 
Then took the fquire an horn of bugle fall, 
Which hung adown his fide in twilted gold, 
And taffels gay. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Their heads are tricked with raffels and flowers. Sandys. 
TA D ln. f- An herb. Ainf: 
Ta’ssELen. adj. [from tafel.] Adorned with taflels. 
Early ere the odorous breath of morn 


Awakes the flumb’ring leaves, or ta/e7'd horn 


Shakes the high thicket, hafte I all about. Milton. 
Ta’sses. n.f. Armour for the thighs. ~ Ainf. 
TA'STABLE. adi. That mav be talted; favoury ; relifhing. 

Their diftilled oils arc fuid, volatile and ta/tavle. Boyle. 


To Tastre. v.a. [tajler, to try, lFrench.] 
1. To perceive and diftinguifh by the palate. s il 
The ruler of the feaft tafied the water made wine. Jobn 11. 
2. To try by the mouth; to eat at leaft in a {mall quantity. 
Bold deed to ta/fe it under ban to touch. Bc? 
4 3. To 
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3 Tocffay frh. i 
> Rofcetes was feldom permitted to eat any other meat but 
fuch as the prince before tafled of. Kalles. 
‘Thou and I marching before our troops 
May tajle fate to thcm, mow them out a paffage. Dryden. 
4. Vo feel; to have perception of. 


He fhould ta/fe death for every man, Heb, ii. 9. 
To TASTE. v.n. 
1. To try by the mouth to eat. 
Of this tree we may not tafe nor touch. Ailton. 


2. To have a {mack ; to produce on the palate a particular fen- 
fation. 

When the mouth is out of tafte, it maketh things tafe 

bitter and Joathfome, but never fweet. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk ta/feth of 

it. Bacon. 

If your butter ta/fes of brafs, it is your mafter’s fault, who 


will not allow a filver faucepan. Swift. 
3. To diftinguifh intellectually. _ 
Scholars when good fenfe defcribing, 
Call it ta/fing and imbibing. Swift. 
4. To relith intellectually ; to approve. 
Thou, Adam, wilt ta/e no pleafure. Milton. 


5. To be tinétured, or receive fome quality or character. 
Ev’ry idle, nice, and wanton reafon 
Shall, to the king, ta/le of this action. 
6. To try the rclifh of any thing. 
The body’s life with meats and air is fed, 
Therefore the foul doth ufe the staffing pow'r 
In veins, which through the tongue and palate {pread, 


Shakefpeare. 


Diftinguifh ev’ry relifh {weet and four. Davies. 
4. To have perception of. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taže of death but once. Shake/peare. 


The tafting of death touched the righteous alfo, and there 
was a deitruction of the multitude in Fie wildernefs. Vid. 
8. To take enjoyment. 
What hither brought us? hot hope here to ta/fe 
Of pleafure. 
Of nature’s bounty men forbore to ta/fe, 
And the beft portion of the earth lay wafte. 
. To enjoy fparingly. 

? This fiery zane your aétive youth maintain’d, 
Not yet by years extinguifh’d, though reftrain’d ; 
You feafon ftill with {ports your ferious hours, 
For age but ta/fes of pleafures, youth devours. 

Taste. x. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. The act of tafting ; guftation. 

Beft of fruits, whofe ta/fe gave elocution. Milton. 

2. The fenfe by which the relifh of any thing on the palate is 

perceived. 
Bees.delight more in one flower than another, and there- 
fore have ta/fe. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
Delicacies of ta/ffe, fight, fmell. Milton. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 
Referve their fruit for the next age’s ta/?e. 
z nfibility ; perception. 
I liave almoft forgot the ta/fe of fears : 
The time has been, my fenfes would have cool’d 
To hear a night fhriek. Shake[p. Macbeth. 
Mufick in the clofe, 
As the laft ta/fe of fwects is {weeteft laft. Shake/p. R. I. 
4. That fenfation which all things taken into the mouth give 
particularly to the tongue, the papilla of which are the prin- 
cipal inftruments hercof. Quincy. 
Manna was like coriander feed, white; and the ta/fe of it 
was like wafers made with honey. Exod. xvi. 31. 
Though there be a great variety of ta/fes, yet, as in {mells, 
they have only fome few gencral names. Locke. 

5. Intellectual relifh or difcernment. 

Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pfalms which are 
in like manner appointed to be daily read, why do thefe fo 


Milton. 
Waller. 


Dryden. 


Waller. 


much offend and difpleafe their ta/fes ? Hooker. 
Sion’s fongs to all true ta/fes excelling, 
Where God is prais’d aright. Milton. 


I have no ta/te 

OF popular applaufe. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
As he had no ta/fe of true glory, we fee him equipped like 
an Hercules, with a club and a lion’s fkin. Adatfon. 
“This metaphor would not have been fo general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental ta/e and that fen- 
fitive tafte which gives us a relifh of every flavour. Addifon. 
Your way of life, in my ta/fe, will be the beft, Pope. 
{ fee how ill a ta/fe for wit and fenfe prevails in the world. 
Swift. 
Pleafure refults from a fenfe to difcern, and a taffe to be 
affected with beauty. | Seed's Sermons. 

6. An effay; atrial; an cxperiment. Not in ufe. 
_ Thope, for my brothcr’s juftification, he wrote as an effay 
or tafte of my virtue. Shakepeare. 

7. A {mall portion given as a fpecimen. 

They thought it not fafe to refolve, till they had a ta/fe of 
the people’s inclination. Bacon's Henry VII, 
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_ Befides the prayers mentioned, I fhall. give only a taffe of 
fome few recommended to devout perfons in the manuals and 
offices. Stilling fleet. 
Ta’sreD. adj. [from ta/fe.] Having a particular relifh. 
Coleworts prolper exceedingly, and are better tafled, if 
watered with falt water. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N°. 460. 
Ta’ster. n.f. [tafleur, Fr. from tale.) 
1. One who takes the firft eflay of food. 
Fair hope! our carlier heav’n ! by thec 
Young time is fa/fer to eternity. . + Crafhaw. 
Says the fly, Are not all places open to me? Am not I 
the ta/fer to princes in al] their entertainments. L’E/frange. 
Thy tutor be thy tafler, ere thou eat, 
There’s poifon in thy drink, and in thy meate  , Dryden. 
2. A dram cup.. o = F< Ainf. 
Ta’stEFUL. adj. [rafle ana full.j High relithed; favoury. 
Not ta/feful herbs that in thefe gardens rife, 
Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies, 
Can move... 
Ta’sTELEss. adj. [trom tafle.] 
1, Having no power of perceiving tafte. 
2. Having no relifh or power of ftimulating the palate; in- 
. fipid. 
By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them to an ele- 
mentary fimplicity, they could never be made ta/fele/s. Boyke. 
3. Having no power of giving pléafure; infipid. | 
The underftanding cannot, by its natural light, difcover 
fpiritual truths; and the corruption of our will and affections 
renders them taffele/s and infipid to us. Rogers’s Serm. 
4. Having no intellectual guft. 
If by his manner of writing he is heavy and ta/ele/s, I 
throw afide his criticifms. Addijon’s Speci. 
Ta’sTevessness. 7. f. [from taftelefs.] 
1. Infipidity ; want of relifh. 
2. Want of perception of tafte. 
3. Want of intelleétual relifh. 
To TA'TTER. v.a. [cotenan, Saxon.}] To tear; to rend; to 
make ragged. Tattered is perhaps more properly an adjective. 
Through tatter’d cloaths fmall vices do appear, 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Shake/p. King Lear. 
An apothecary late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of fimples.: Shake/p. Rome and “fulict. 
Where wav’d the tatter’d enfigns of Ragfair; 


Pope. 


A yawning ruin hangs. Pope. 
In the land of liberty little tyrants rag’d, 
Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter’d weed. Themfom. 


Ta’trer. n. f. [from the verb.) A rag; 2 fluttering rag. 

This fable holds from him that fits upon the throne, to 
the poor devil that has fcarce a tatter. | L’ Eftrange. 

TATTERDEMA‘LION, 2. f. [tatter and [know not what.] A 
ragged fellow. 

As a poor fellow was trudging along in a bitter cold morne 
ing with never a rag, a {park that was warm clad called to 
this tatterdemalon, how he could endute this weather? 

L'Eftranges 
To TATTLE. v.n. [tateren, Dutch.] To prate; to talk idly ; 
to ufe many words with little meaning. 
He ftands on terms of honourable mind, 

Ne will be carried with every common wind 

Of court’s inconftant mutability, 

Ne after every tattling fable Ay. Hubbcrd’s Tale. 

The onc is too like an image, and fays nothing ; and the 
other too like my lady’s eldeft fon, evermore tattling. Shak. 

Excufe it by the rattling quality of age, which is always 
Narrative. Dryden. 

The world is forward enough to tattle of them. Locke. 

Their language is extremely proper to tattle in; it is made 
up of fo much repetition and compliment. Addifon. 

TA'TTLE. n. f. [from the verb.] Prate; idle chat; trifling 
talk. 
They afked her, how fhe lik’d the play ? 


Then told the tatt/e of the day. Swift's Mifcel. 
Such tattle often entertains 
My lord and me. Swift. 


A young academick fhall dwell upon trade and politicks in 
a dictatorial ftile, while at the fame time perfons well {killed 
in thofe different fubjects hear the impertinent tattle with a 
juft contempt. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
Ta‘TTLer. 2. f. [from tattle.] An idle talker ; a prater. 
Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers, bufy bodies, which 
are the canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idlenefs is the ruft of 
time, are reproved by the apoftle. Taylor. 
Tattoo. n.f. [perhaps from tapotez tous, Fr. to ftrike.] The 
beat of drum by which foldiers are warned to their quarters. 
All thofe whofe hearts are loofe and low, 
Start if they hear but the sa?to. Prior. 
Ta’vern. 1. f. [taverne, Fr. taberna, Latin,] A houfe where 
wine is fold, and drinkers are entertained. 
Enquire at London, "mong the taverns there; 
For there they fay he daily doth frequent, 
With unreftrained loofe companions. Shate/p. Rich. II. 
You 
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You fhall be called to no more payments; fear no more 
tavern bills, which are often the. fadnefs of parting, as the 
procuring of mirth. Shakefpcare’s Cymbeline. 

To reform the vices of this town, all taverns and alehoufes 
fhould be obliged to difmifs their company by twelve at night, 
and no woman fuffered to enter any tavern or alfchoufe. Sw. 

TA’VERNER.. ym: f. [from tavern man or keep; taberna- 
Ta’VERNKEEPER. rius, Latin; tavernier, French.] One 
Ta’VERNMAN.  ) who keeps a tavern. 

After local names, the moft in number have been derived 


from occupations; as tailor, archer, taverner, Camden. 

TAUGHT, preterite and part. paflive of teach. 
All thy children fhall be taught of the Lord. Ja. hiv. 13. 
How haft thou fatisfy’d me, taught to live. Milton. 


To Taunt. v.a. [tanfer, Fr. Skinner. Tanden, Dutch, to 
fhew teeth. Minjfhew.] 

1. To reproach; to infult; to revile; to ridicule; to treat 
with infolence and contumelies. 

When I had at my pleafure*taunted her, 
She in mild terms begg’d my patience. Shake/peare. 
The bitternefs and ftings of taunting jealoufy, 
Vexatious days, and jarring joylefs nights, 
Have driv’n him forth. Rowe’s Fane Shore. 
2. To exprobrate ; to mention with upbraiding. 
Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrafe, and taunt my faults 
With fuch full licence. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Taunt. 2. f. [from the verb.] Infult ; {cof ; reproach ; ridi- 
cule. 
With fcoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc’d they me, 
To be a publick fpectacle. Shakefp. Henry VL. 
He would avoid fuch bitter taunts, 
As in the time of death he gave our father. — Shake/peare. 
Julian thought it more effectual to perfecute the Chriftians 
by taunts and ironies, than by tortures. Gov. of the Tongue. 
He by vile hands to common ufe debas’d, 
Shall fend them flowing round his drunken feaft, 
With facrilegious taunt, and impious jeft. Prior. 

Ta’‘unter. n. f. [from taunt.] One who taunts, reproaches, 
or infults. 

Ta/uNTINGLY. adv. [from taunting.] With infult; {coffingly ; 

_ with contumely and exprobration. 
It tauntingly replied 
To th’ difcontented members, th’ mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipt. Shakefp. Coriclanus) 
T he wanton goddefs vicw’d the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and tauntingly fhe faid. Prior. 

Taurico’RNous. adj, [taurus and cornu, Latin.] Having 
horns like a bull. 

Their defcriptions muft be relative, or the tauriccrnous 

*- piQure*of the one the fame with the other. Brown. 

TAUTOLO'GICAL. adj. [tautologique, Fr. from tautology.) Re- 

` peating the fame thing. 

TAUTO'LOGIST. n.f. [from tautology.} One who repeats te- 
dioufly. 

TAUTOLOGY. n.f- [ravloroyia; tautologie, Fr. tavto 
and A0yG@».] Repetition of the fame words, or of the fame 
fenfe in different words. 

All {cience is not tautology; the laft ages have fhewn us, 
what antiquity never faw, in a dream. Glanville’s Scep/. 

Saint Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time, 

Not ey’n the feet of thy own Pfyche's rhime ; 

Though they in numbers as in fenfe excel, 

So juft, fo like tautology, they fell. Dryden. 

Every paper addreffed to our beautiful incendiaries, hath 
been filled with different confiderations, that enemies may 
not accufe me of tautology. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

To Taw. v.a. [touwen, Dutch; vapian, Saxon.) To drefs 
white leather commonly called alum leather, in contradiftinc- 
tion from tan leather, that which is dreffed with bark. 

Taw. n.f. A marble to play with. 

Trembling I’ve feen thee 
Mix with children as they play’d at taw; 
Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 
Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Swift. 

Ta’woriness. 7. f. [from tawdry.) Tinfel finery ; finery too 
oitentatious. 

A clumfy beau makes his ungracefulnefs appear the more 
ungraceful by his tavedrine/s of drefs. Clariffa. 

Ta’wory. adj. [from Stawdrey, Saint Awdrey, or Saint Ethel- 
dred, as the things bought at Saint Etheldred’s fair. Hen- 
Jhaw, Skinner.) Meanly fhewy ; fplendid without coft; fine 
without grace ; fhewy without clegance. Itis ufed both of 

things and of perfons wearing them. 
Bind your fillets faft, 
And gird in your wafte, 
For more fincnefs, with a tawdrie lace. Spenfer’s Paft. 
He has a kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and a few 


tawdry feathers. L'Efirange. 
Old Romulus and father Mars look down, ? 
Your herd{man primitive, your homely clown, > 


Is turn’d a beau in a loofe tawdry gown. Dryden's Juv. J 
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He rails from morning to night at cflenced fops and tawdry 

courtiers. Addifon's Spett. N’. 128 
Her eyes were wan and eager, her drefs thin and tawdry, 
her mien genteel and childifh. Addtfon's Spect. 
Ta‘wer. n. f. [from taw.] A dreffer of white leather. 
Tawny. adj. [tant, tannc, Fr.) Yellow, like things tanned. 
This child of fancy that armado hight, 

For interim to our ftudies fhall relate, 

In high born words, the worth of many a knight 

From tawny Spain, loft in the world’s debate. Shake/peare. 

Eurus his body muft be drawn the colour of the tawny 
Moor, upon his head a red fun. Peacham. 

The tawny lion pawing to get free. Milton. 

Whilft they make the river Senaga to bound the Moors, 
fo that on the fouth fide they are black, on the other only 
tawny, they feem not to derive it from the fun. Brown. 

Where’s the worth that fets this people up 
Above your own Numidia’s tawny fons ? Addifon’s Cato. 
Tax. n. f. [tafg, Welth; taxe, French; taxe, Dutch. } 
1. An impoft; a tribute impofed ; an excife: a tallage. 

He fays Horace, being the fon of a tax gatherer or collec- 

tor, fmells everywhere of the meannefs of his birth. Dryden. 
With wars and taxes others wafte their own, 

And houfes burn, and houfhold gods deface, 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchafe. Dryden. 

The tax upon tillage was two fhillings in the pound in ara- 
ble land, and four in plantations: this tax was often levied 
in kind upon corn, and called decumz or tithes. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Taxo, Lat.] Charge; cenfure. 

He could not without grief of heart, and without fome tax 
upon himfelf and his minifters for the not executing the laws, 
look upon the bold licence of fome pamphlets. Clarendon. 

To Tax. v.a. [taxer, Fr. from the noun.) 
1. To load with impofts. 

Jehoiakim gave the filver and gold to Pharaoh, but he taxed 

the land to give the money. 2 Kings xxiii. 35. 

2. [Taxo, Lat.] To charge ; to cenfure; to accufe. Jt has s 
or with before the fault imputed, and is ufed both of perfons 
and things. 

How many hath he killed? I promifed to eat all of his 
killing. Niece, you tax fignior Benedick too much; but 
he’ll be meet with you. Shake/pearee 

I am not juftly to be taxed with any prefumption for med- 


dling with matters wherein J have no dealing. Raleigh. 
Tax not divine difpofal, wifeft men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deceiv’d, Milton. 


They cannot tax others omiffions towards them without a 
tacit reproach of their own. Decay of Piety. 
He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for interefting their gods 
in the wars of Troy and Italy ; neither would he have taxed 
Milton for his choice of a fupernatural argument. Dryden. 
Mens virtues I have commended as freely as I have taxed 
their crimes. Dryden. 
He call’d him back aloud, and tax’d his fear ; 
And fure enough he heard, but durft not hear. 
Like fome rich and mighty murderer, 
Too great for prifon which he breaks with gold, 
Who frefher for new mifchief does appeas, 
And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden, 
If this be chance, it is extraordinary ; and I dare not call 


Dryden. 


it more, for fear of being taxed with fuperftition, | Dryden. 
If he taxes both of long delay, 
My guilt is lefs, who fooner came away. Dryden. 


This falutation cannot be taxed with flattery, fince it was 
directed to a prince, of whom it had been happy for Rome if 
he had never been born, or if he had never died. Addi/on. 

TA’XABLE. adj. [from tax.] That may be taxed. 
Taxa’Tion. n. f. (taxation, Fr. taxatio, Lat. from tax.] 
1. The aét of loading with taxes; impoft; tax. 

The fubjects could tafte no fweeter fruits of having a king 
than grievous taxations to fome vain purpofes ; laws made ra- 
ther to find faults than to prevent faults. Sidney, b. ii- 

I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage; my 
words are as full of peace as matter. Shake/p. Tivelfth Night. 

He daily fuch taxations did exact, 


As were againft the order of the ftate, Daniel. 
Various news I heard, 

Of old mifmanagements, taxations new ; 

All neither wholly falfe, nor wholly true. Pope. 


2. Accufation; fcandal. 

My father’s love is enough to honour; fpeak no more of 
him, you'll be whipt for taxation one of thefe days. Shake/p. 

Ta‘xer. n. j. [ftom tax.} He who taxes. wy F, 
Thefe rumours begot fcandal againft the king, taxing him 
for a great taxer of his people. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Teza. n.f. [a word, I fuppote, Chinefe, the, Fr.] A Chinefe 
plant, of which the infufion has lately been much drunk in 

Europe. r 
The mufes friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 
Reprefs thofe vapours which the head invade. aller. 


One 
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Onc has a defign of keeping an open tea table. Addi on 

I have filled a tea pot, and received a difh of it. Addison. 

He fwept down a dozen zea difhes. Spectator. 

Nor will ycu encourage the common fea table talk. Spe¢?. 

Green leaves of tea contain a narcotick juice, which exudes 

by roafting : this is performed with great care before it is c 

pofed to fale. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Here living tea pot flands ; one arm held out; 

Onc bent; the handle this, and that the fpout. Pope. 

The miftrefs of the tea fhop may give half an ounce. Sw. 

The fear of being thought pedants hath taken many young 

divines off from thcir feverer {tudies,which they have exchang- 

ed for plays, in order to qualify them for tea tables. Swift. 

When you fweep, never ftay to pick up tea fpoons. Swift. 

To TEACH. v. a. preter. and part. paff. tanzht, fometimes 

teachedy which is now obfolete. [tacan, Sax.) 

x. To inttruct ;:to inform. 

The Lord will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 


his paths. Ia. ii. 3. 
Teach us by what means to fhun 
Th’ inclement feafons. Milton. 
2. To deliver any dostrine or art, or words to be learned. 

Mofes wrote this fong, and taught it. Deut. xxxi. 22s 

In vain they worfhip me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. Mat. xv. 9. 

They teach all nations what of him they learn’d. Mitton. 
3. To fhow; to exhibit fo as to imprefs upon the mind. 

He is a good divine that follows his own inftructions ; I 
can eafier teach twenty what were good to be done, than to 
be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching.  Shakefp. 

If fome men teach wicked things, it muft be that others 
fhould practife them. South's Sermons. 

4. To tell; to give intelligence. 
Hufwives are teached, inftead of a clocke, 
How winter night paflcth by crowing of cocke. Tuffers 
To TEacu. v.n. To perform the office of an inftructor. 
I have labour’d, 
And with no little ftudy, that my teaching, 
And the ftrong courfe of my authority, 


Might go one way. Shake/peare. 
I am too fudden bold 
To teach; a teacher ill befeemeth me. Shakefpeare. 


The heads judge for reward, the pricfts teach for hire, and 

the prophets divine for money. „Mic, ii. 11. 
TE'ACHABLE. adj. [from teach.] Docile; fufceptive of initruc- 
tion. 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiafled, and teach- 
able to learn our religion from the word of God. Watts. 

Tr ACHABLENESS. 7: f. [from teachable.] Docility ; wiling- 
nefs to learn ; capacity to learn. 

TEACHER. 2. f. [from teach.] 

x. One who teaches; an inftruétor ; preceptor. 

Nature is no {ufficient teacher what we fhould do that may 
attain unto life everlafting. Hooker, b. ii. 

I went into the temple, there to hear 

The reacher$ of our law, and to propofe 

What might improve my knowledge or their own. Milton. 

‘Thefe were notions born with us ; {fuch as we were taught 
without the help of a teacher. South’s Sermons. 

Imperious with a teacher’s air, i 

Boaftful he claims a right to wifdom’s chair. Blackmore. 

2. One who without regular ordination allumes the miniftry. 
Diffenting teachers are under no incapacity of accepting 
- ‘civil and military employments. Swift. 

3. A preacher; one who is to deliver doctrine to the people. 
For the choice of a governor more fufficient, the teachers 
in al] the churches aflembled themfelves. Raleigh. 
Wolves fhall fucceed for teachers. Milton. 

He may teach his diocefe who ceafes to be able to preach 
to it; for he may do it by appointing teachers, and by a 
vigilant exaéting from them the inftruction.of their T 

o outh, 
Tean or tede. n. f. [tada, Lat.] A torch; a flambeau. Not 
in ufe. 
A bufhy tead a groom did light, 
And facred lamp in fecret chamber hide. 
Hymen is awake, 
And long fince ready from his mafk to move, 
With his bright tead that flames with many a.flake. 
Spenfer’s Epithalaminm, 
TEAGUE. x. f. A name of contempt ufed for an [rifhman. 
TEAL. x. f. [teelingh, Dutch.] A wild fowl. 

Some ferve for food to us, and fome but to feed themfelves ; 
amongft the firft fort we reckon the dip-chick, coots, teal, 
wigcon. Car ew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Team. n. f. [temo, the team of a carriage, Latin; týme, 
Saxon, a yoke. ] x 
1. A number of horfes or oxen drawing at once the fame car- 
riage. r 
Thee a ploughman all unweeting found, 
As he his toilfome team that way did guide, 
And brought thee up in ploughman’s ftate to bide. F. Qu, 


Fairy Queen, 


T EA 


We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the prefence of the fun, 

Following darknefs like a dream, — . 

Now are frolick.  Shake/p. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
Making fuch difference betwixt wake and flecp, 

As is the diff’rence betwixt day and night, 

‘The hour before the heav’nly harnets‘d team 

Begins his golden progrefs in the Eaft. Shate/p. Henry IV. 

Iam in love; but a team of horfe fhall not pluck that from 
me, nor who ’tis I love. Shakefpeare. 

After the declining fun 
Had chane’d the fliadows, and their tafk was done, 
Home with their weary team they took their way. Re/com. 
He heav’d with more than human force to move 

A weighty ftone, the labour of a team. Dryden. 

In ftiff clays they may plow one acre of wheat with a 
team of horfe. Mioortimer’s Hufb. 

2. Any number paffing in a line. 
Like a long team of {nowy fwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid fky. Dryden. 
EAR. n. f- [ea in this word is pronounced ce; teap, Saxon ; 
taare, Danifh.) 

x; The water which violent paffion forces from the eyes. 
She comes; and I'l! prepare 
My tear ftain’d eyes to fee her mifcries: Shakefpeare. . 
The pretty vaulting {ea refus’d to drown me, 
Knowing, that thou would’ft have me drown’d on fhore 
With tears as falt as fea, through thy unkindnefs. Shak; 
Cromwell, I did not think to fhed a tear 

In all my miferies ; but thou haft forc’d me. 

Lets dry our eyes. Shake/peare’s Henry VITE. 

Tears are the effects of comprefiion of the moifture of the 
brain upon dilation of the {pirits. Bacon's Nat. Hift; 

She filently a gentle tear let fall. Ailton. 
2. Any moifture trickling in drops. 
Let Araby extol her happy coaft, 
Her fragrant flow’rs, her trees with precious tears, 
Henfecond harvetts. 
Tear. n.f. [from the verb.] A rent; a fiffure. 
To TEAR. pret. tore, anciently tare, part. pafl. torn; [cepan; 
Saxon ; tara, Swedifh. } 
1. To pull in pieces; to lacerate; to rend; to feparate by vio- 
lent pulling. 


Dryden. 


Come feeling night, 
And with thy bloody and invilible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. Shake/p: Macbeth. 
The one went out from me; and I faid, Surely he is torn 
in pieces, and I faw him not fince. Gen. xliv. 28. 
John tore off lord Strutt’s fervants cloaths: now and then 
they came home naked. Arbuthnot’s Hift. of Jobn Bull. 
Ambaffadors fent to Carthage were like to be torn.to pieces 
by the populace. Arbuthnot. 
2. To laniate; to wound with any fharp point drawn along. 
Old with duft deform’d their hoary hair, 
The women beat their breafts, their cheeks they tare. Shak. 
Neither fhall men tear themfelves for them in mourning to 
comfort them for the dead. Jer. xvi. 7. 
3. To break by violence. 
In the midft a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
As ftorms the fkies, and torrents tear the ground, 
Thus rag’d the prince, and fcatter’d death around. Dryden, 
Bluth rather, that you are a flave to paffion, 
Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, 
And gives you not the leifure to confider. A. Philips: 
4. To divide violently ; to fhaiter. 
Is it not as much reafon to fay, that God deftroys fatherly 
authority, when he fuffers one in poffeffion of it to have his 
government torn in pieces, and fhared by his fubjeéts. Locke. 
5. To pull with violence; to drive violently. 
He roar’d, he beat his breaft, he tere his hair. Dryden. 
From harden’d oak, or from a rock’s cold womb, 
At leaft thou art from fome fierce tygrefs come ; 
Or on rough feas from their foundation torn; 


Got by the winds, and in a tempeft born: Dryden. 
6. To take away by fudden violence. 
Solyman 
Rhodes and Buda from the Chrwtians tore. Waller. 
The hand of fate 
Has torn thee from me, and I muft forget thee. Addifon, 


To Tear. v.n. [tieren, Dutch.] To fume; to rave; to rant 
turbulently. 

All men tranfported into outrages for {mall trivial matters, 
fall under the inuendo of this bull, that ran tearing mad for 
the pinching of a moufe. L’Eftrange’s Fables, 

Te/ARER. n. /. [from to tear.] He who tends or tears. 
Tr’ARFALLING. adj. [tear and fall.) Tender; fhedding tears. 
Tam in 
So far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin, 
Tearfalling pity dwells not in this eye. Shakelpeare. 
26 È TEARFUL. 
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TEARFUL. adj. [tear and full.) Weeping ; full of tears. 
Is’t mect that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the fea? Shake[peare. 
This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And drie, the tearful fluices of defpair : 
Charm’d with that virtuous draught th’ exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope’s Ody/fey. 
On Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her diforder'd cheek. Thomfon. 
To TEASE. v.a. [tæyan, Saxon. ] 
1. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 
2. To {cratch cloth in order to level the nap. 
3. To torment with importunity; to vex with affiduous imper- 
tinence. 
Not by the force of carnal reafon, 
But indefatigable teafing. Butler. 
My friends always tea/e me about him, becaufe he has .no 
eftate. Spectator, N°. 475. 
After having been prefent in publick debates, he was tea/ed 


by his mother to inform her of what had paled.  Addifon. 
We fyftem-makers can fuftain 
The thefis, which you grant was plain ; 
And with remarks and comments fea/e ye, 
In cafe the thing before was ealy. Prior. 


Velasen. n. f. [cxyl, Saxon; dip/acus, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the tea/el hath no proper calyx, but leaves 
reprefenting the perianthium encompaffing the bottom of the 
head : the little flowers which are produced fingly from be- 
tween the {cales, are collected into an head fomewhat like a 
bee-hive ; thefe are fucceeded by longifh four-cornered feeds : 
the fpecies are three : one is called carduus fullonum, and is 
of fingular ufe in raifing the knap upon woollen cloth. Miller. 

TE'AsER. n. f. [from tea/e.} Any thing that torments by in- 
cellant importunity. 

A fly buzzing at his car, makes him deaf to the beft ad- 
vice. If you would have him come to, himfelf, you muft 
take off his little tea/er, which holds his reafon at bay. Collier. 

TEAT., n. f. [teth, Welfh; tz, Saxon; tette, Dutgh ; zeton, 
French.) The dug of a beaft ; anciently the pap of a wo- 
man. 

Even at thy zeat thou hadft thy tyranny. — Shate/peare. 
Snows caufeia fruitful year, watering the earth better than 

rain; for the earth fucks it as out of the teat. Bacen. 
When we perceive that bats have teats, we infer, that they 
fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
It. more »pleas’d my fente 
Than {mell of {weeteft fennel, or the teats 
Of cwe or. goat dropping with»milk at even. Milton. 
Infants fleep, and are-feldom awake but when hunger calls 


for the teat. Locke. 
‘The gost, how bright amidft her fellow ftars, 
Kind Amalthea, reach’d her teat diftent 
Prior. 


With milk, thy early food. 
Teicury. adv. (trom techy.» Peevithly 5 fretfully ; frowardly. 
‘Te/cHiness. N: /. [from techy] Peevifhnefs ; fretfulnefs. 
TECHNICAL. adj. [rexvinos ; technique, Fr..] Belonging to 

arts; mot in common or popular ule. 

In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain not from 
calling the fame fubftance fometimes the julphur, and fome- 
times the mercury of a body. Locke. 

TECHY. adj. Peevith; fretful; irritable ; eafily made an- 
gry; froward. 
I cannot come to Creffid but by Pandar, 

And he is as techy to be woo’d to wooe, 

As fhe is ftubborn-chafte againft all fute. Shakefpeare. 

When it did tafte the wormwood on the nipple, and felt 
it bitter, pretty fool, to fee it techy, and fall out with the 
dug. H i Shakefpeare’s Romco and Juliet. 

TECTO'NICK. adj. {rexlovixos.] Pertaining to building. Bailey. 
To Trp. v- a. [teadan, Saxon, to prepare.] To lay grafs 
newly mown in rows. 
"The fmell of grain, or tedded grafs or kine, 


Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural found. Milton. 
Hay-makers following the mowers, and cafting it abroad, 
they call tedding. Mortimer’s Hufb. 
Prudent his fall’n heaps 
Collecting, cheiifh’d with the tepid wreaths 
OF tedded grafs, and the fun’s mellowing beams, 4 
Rivall’d with artful heats. Philips. 


Tepper or tether. n. f. [tudder, Dut. tindt, a rope, Iflandick. ] 
1. A rope with which a horfe is tied in the field that he may 
not pallure too wide. Teigher, Erfe. 
2. Any thing by which one is reftrained. 
We lived joyfully, going abroad within our tedder. Bacon. 
We fhall have them againft the wall; we know the length 
of their tedder, they cannot run far from us. Child. 
TE DEUM. n.f. An hymn of the church, fo called, from 
the two firft words of the Latin. 
‘The choir, 
With all the choiceft mufick of the kingdom, 
‘Together {ung te deum. Shbakejp. Henry VIII. 
Te deum was lung at Saint Paul’s after the victory. Bacon, 


PEE 


Te'prous. adj. [tedieux, Fr. tædium, Latin.) 
1. Wearilome by continuance; troublefome ; irkfome. 
That I be not further tedious unto thee, hear us of thy 
clemency a few words. Aéts xxiv. 4. 
The one intenfe, the other ftill remifs, 
Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 


Tedicus alike. Milton. 
Pity only on frefh objects ftays, 
But with the tedious fight of woes decays. Dryden. 


2. Wearifome by proiixity. 

They unto whom we {hall feem tedious are in nowife in- 
jured by us, becaufe it is in their own hands to fpare that 
labour which they are not willing to endure. Hosker, b. i. 

3. Slow. Ainf, 
Chief maftery to difle& 
With long and tedious havock fabled knights. Milton. 
Te’piousLy. adv. [from tedious.) In fuch a manner as ty 
weary. 
Te’piousness. n. f. [from tedious. ] 
1. Wearifomenefs by continuance. 
2. Wearifomenefs by prolixity. 

In vain we labour to perfuade them, that any thing can 
take away the tediou/ne/s of prayer, except it be brought to 
the fame meafure and form which themlelves affign. Hooker. 

3. Prolixity ; length. 
Since brevity’s the foul of wit, 
And tedioufne/s the limbs and outward flourifhes, 
I will be brief. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
4. Uneafinefs ; tirefomenefs; quality of wearying. 

In thofe very actions whereby we are efpecially perfected 
in this life we are not able to perfift; forced we are with very 
wearine(s, and that often, to interrupt them ; which tedzou/- 
ne/s cannot fall into thofe operations that are in the ftate of 
blifs when our union with God is compleat. Hooker, b. i. 

More than kiffes, letters mingle fouls, 

For thus friends abfent fpeak : this eafe controuls 

The tedioufne/s of my life, 

She diftaftes them all within a while; 

And in the fweeteft finds a tedtou/ne/s. 

To TEEM. v.n. [team, Saxon, offspring. ] 
1. To bring young. 
If the muft teen, 
Create her chi'd of fpleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart ditnatur’d torment to her. 
2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 
Have we more fons? or are we like to have? 
Js not my teeming date drunk up with time, 
And wilt thou pluck my fair fon from mine age? Shake/p. 
When the riting Spring adorns the mead, 

Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. Dryden. 

There are fundamental truths the bafis upon which a great 
many others reft: thefe are tceming truths, rich in ftore, with 
which they furnifh the mind, and, like the lights of heaven, 
give light and evidence to other things. Locke. 

3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding animal. 
We live in a nation where there is {carceva fingle head that 
does not teem with politicks. Addifon. 
To TEEM. v.a. 
1. To bring forth; to produce. 
What’s the neweft grief ? 

Each minute teems a new onc. 

Common mother, thou 

Whofe womb unmeaturable, and infinite breaft, 

Teems and feeds all. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

The carth obey’d; and {trait 
Op’ning her fertile womb, zeem’ d at a birth 

Innumerous living creatures. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. 

The deluge wrought fuch a change, that the earth did not 
then teem forth its increafe, as formerly, of its own accord, 
but required culture. TF codward’s Nat. Hif. 

2. To pour A low word, imagined by Skinner to come from 
tommen, Danifh, to draw out; to pour. ‘The Scots retain it: 
as, teem that water out ; hence Swift took this word. 

Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tankard, and 
fiil the glafs with fmall beer. Swifts Directions to the Butler. 

TE'EMFUL, adj. [zeamyul, Saxon. } 
2. Pregnant; prolifick. 
2. Brimful. 
TE'EMER. ^. f. [from teem.] One that brings young. 
Te'EMLESS. adj. {from teem.] Unfruitful ; not prolifick. 
Such wars, fuch wafte, fuch fiery tracks of dearth, 

Their zeal has Icft, and fuch a tecmle/s earth. Dryden. 

Teen. n.f. [tinan, Saxon, to kindle; tenen, Flemifh, to vex 5 
zconan, Saxon, izjuries.] Sorrow ; grief. 
Arrived there 
That barchead. knight, for dread and doleful teen 
Would fain have fled, ne durft approachen near. Fa. Qu. 


Donne. 


Davies. 


Shakejpeare. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 


Ainf. 


Fry not in heartlets grief and doleful teen. Spenfer. 
My heart bleeds 
To think o’ th’ tesne that I have turn’d you to. Shake/p. 
Eighty odd years ot forrow have I feen, 
And cach hour's joy wreck’d with a week of teen. oe 
o 


he FB, 


To TEEN. v.a. [from tinan, to kindle, Saxon.) To excite ; 
to provoke to do a thing. S Spenfer. 

Teens. n. f. [from tecn for ten.) ‘Ihe years reckoned by the 
termination teen; as, thirteen, fourtecn. 

Our author would excufe thefe youthful fcenes, 
Begotten at his entrance, in his teens ; 

Some childifh fancies may approve the toy, 

Some like the mufe the more for being a boy. 

Teern, the plural of tooth. 

Who can open the doors of his face? his teeth are terrible 

round about. Fob xli. 14. 
To Tertu. v.n. [from the noun.] To brecd teeth; to be at 
the time of dentition. 

When the fymptoms of teething appear, the gums ought 
to be relaxed by ioftening ointment. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

TEGUMENT. n. f. [tegumentum, Latin.] Cover; the outward 
part. This word is feldom ufed but in anatomy or phyficks. 

Clip and trim thofe tender ftrings in the fafhion of beard, 
or other hairy teguments. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Proceed by fection, dividing the fkin, and feparating the 
tecuments. ' Wifeman’s Surgery. 

In the nutmeg another tegument is the mace between the 
green pericarpium and the hard fhell. Ray on the Creation. 

To TEH-HE. v. n. [a cant word made from the found.] To 
laugh with a loud and more infolent kind of cachinnation ; 
to titter. 

They laugh’d and teb-he’d with derifion, 

To fee them take your depofition. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Tei tree. n. f. [tilia, Latin.] The fame with linden or lime 
tree : which fee. 

A teiltree and an oak have their fubftance in them when 
they caft their leaves. Ifa. vi. 13. 

Teint. zf. [temte, French.] Colour; touch of the pencil. 

Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never be imita- 
ted by the moft brilliant colours, becaufe the different teints 
are fimply laid on, each in its place, one after another. Dryd. 

TE'LARY. aaj. (tela, a web, Lat.} Spinning webs. 

The pictures of te/ary fpiders, and their pofition in the 
web, is commonly made lateral, and regarding the horizon ; 
although we fhall commonly find it downward, and their 
heads refpecting the center. Brown’s Vulgar Err. b.v. 

TELESCOPE. n. f. [telefcope, Fr. tiA@* and cxoriw.] A 
Jong glafs by which diftant objects are viewed. 

The tele/cope difcovers to us diftant wonders in the hea~ 
vens, and fhews the milky way, 2nd the bright cloudy fpots, 
in a very dark fky, to be a collection of little ftars. Watts. 

TELESCO'PICAL. adj. [from tcle/cope.} Belonging to a tele- 
fcope ; feeing at a diftance. 

To TELL. v. a. preterite and part. paff. told. [<ellan, Saxon; 
taelen, tellen, Dutch; talen, Danith. | 

x. To utter; to exprefs; to fpeak. 

I will not eat till I have fold mine crrand. Gen. xxiv. 23. 

Thy meflage which might elfe in telling wound, 
And in performing end us. 

2. To relate; to rehearfe; to fpeak. 

I will declare what wife men have told from their fathers, 
and have not hid. Fob xv. 18. 

When Gideon heard the telling of the dream; and the in- 
terpretation, he worfhipped. ‘Judg. vii. 13. 

He longer will delay to hear thee te// 

-His generation. Milton. 

You muft know; but break, O break my heart, 
Before I tell my fatal {tory out, 

* ‘Th’ ufurper of my throne is my wife ! 

The reft are vanifh’d, none repafs’d the gate, 

And not a man appears to fell their fate. Pope’s Ody/fcy. 
3. To teach; to inform. 

He gently afk’d where all the people be, 
Which in that ftately building wont to dwell, 
Who anfwer’d him full foft, he could not tell. Fa, Qu. 

I told him of myfelf; which was as much ; 
As to have afk’d him pardon. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra, 

Tell me now, what lady is the fame, 

To whom you {wore a fecret pilgrimage, 

That you to day promis‘d to #e// me of. Shakefpeare. 

The fourth part of a fhexel of filver will I give to the man 
of God to tell us our way. or ix. R 

Saint Paul telleth us, we muft needs be fubjec not only 

for fear, but alfo for confcience fake. Bifbop Sander fon. 

Tell me how may I know him, how adore. Milton. 

4. To difcover ; to betray. 
They will żel? it to the inhabitants. 
5. To count; to number. ; 
Here lies the learned Savile’s heir, 
So early wife, and lafting fair ; 
That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. 

Numerous fails the fearful only tell; 
Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows. Dryd. 
A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of infinite. 

Locke. 


Granville. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Num. xiv. 14. 


Waller. 


She doubts if two and two make four, 


Though fhe has told them ten times o'er, Prior. 


TEM 


6. To make excufes. A low word, 
Tufh, never żel! me, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, who haft had my purfe, 
As if the ftrings were thine, fhould’{t know of this. Shak. 
FO Pere. veg 
1. To give an account; to makc report. 

I will compafs thine altar, O Lord, that I may publith 
with the voice of thankfgiving, and te// of all thy wondrous 
works. Pfal. xxvi. 7. 

Ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 

Tell, if ye faw, how came I thus, how here? 

2. To Vert on. To inform of. A doubtful phrafe. 

David faved neither man nor woman alive, to bring tid- 
ings to Gath, faying, left they fhould zell on us, faying, fo 
did David. I Sam. Xxvil. IL. 

TELLTALE. n.f. [tell and tale.] One who gives malicious in- 
formation; one who carries officious intelligence. 
You fpeak to Cafca, and to fuch a man 
That is no flearing telltale. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 


Milton. 


What thall thefe papers lie like tel/tales here? Shakefp. 
Let not the heav’ns hear thefe te//tale women 

Rail on the Lord’s anointed. Shake/peare. 
*Tis done ; report difplays her telltale wings, 

And to each ear the news and tidings brings. Fairfax. 
And to the telltale fun defcry : 

Our conceal’d folemnity. Milton, 


Eurydice and he are prifoners. here, 

But will not long be fo: this tel/tale ghoft 

Perhaps will clear them both. 

_ A telltale out of fchool 

Is of all wits the preateft fool. 

TE'LLER. n. /. [from tell} 

1. One who tells or relates. 

2. One who numbers; a numberer. 

3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of which there are 
four in number: their bufinefs is to receive all monies due to 
the king, and give the clerk of the pell a bill to charge him 
therewith: they alfo pay all perfons any money payable to 
them by the king, by warrant from the auditor of the re- 
ceipt : they alfo make books of receipts and payments, which 
they deliver the lord treafurer. Cewel. 

TEMERA’RIOUS. aaj. [temeraire, Fr. temerarius, Lat.] 

1. Rafh; heady. 

Refolution without forefight is but a temerartous folly; and 
the confequences of things are the firft point to be taken into 
confideration. L’iijtrange. 

2. Carelefs ; heedlefs. 

Should he find upon one fingle fheet of parchment, an 
oration written full of profound fenfe, adorned with elegant 
phrafe, the wit of man could not perfuade him that this was 
done by the temerarious dafhes of an unguided pen. Ray. 

TEME'RITY. n. f. [temeritas, Latin.) Rafhnefs; unreafonable 
contempt of danger. 

The figures are bold even to temerity. 
To TEMPER. v, a. [tempero, Lat. temperer, Fr.] 
1. To mix fo as that one part qualifies the other. 
I thal! temper fo 

Juftice with mercy, as may illuftrate moft 

Them fully fatisfy’d, and ‘Thee appeafe. 

2. To compound ; to form by mixture. 

If you could find out but a man 

To bear a poifon, I would temper it ; 

‘That Romeo fhould upon receipt thereof 

Soon fleep in quiet. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. To mingle. 

Prepare the fixth part of an ephah and the third part of an 
hin of oil, to temper with the fine flour. Ezek. xlvi. 14. 

The good old knight, with a mixture of the father and 
matter of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own af= 


Dryden and Lee. 


Swift. 


Cowly. 


Milten, 


fairs with kind queftions relating to themfelves. Addifon. 
4. To beat together to a proper confiftence 
Th’ unciyil kerns of Ireland are in arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Englifhmen. Shakefpeare. 
The potter tempering foft earth, fafhioneth every veffel 
with much labour. ifd. xv. 7i 


5. To accommodate ; to modify. 
Thy fuftenance ferving to the appetite of the eatet, tem- 
fered itlelf to every man’s liking. Wifd. xvi. 21: 
Thefe foft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 
Temper or nourifh. Milton: 
6. To foften; to mollify; to affuage; to footh; to calm. 
Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured to tem- 
per their warlike courages with fwect delights of learning and 
{ciences : fo that as much as the one excelled in arms, the 
other exceeded in knowledge. Spenjer on Irelands 
With this fhe wonts to temper angry Jove, 
When all the gods he threats with thund’ring dart. Spenf. 
Now will I to that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with all the art I have. 
Woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes without you. Otway. 
7. To 


Shakefpeare. 


TEM 


7+ To form metals to a proper degree of harducfs. 
The fword 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 

Was given him temper’d fo, that neither keen 

Nor folid might refift that edge. Milton. 

In the tempering of fteel, by holding it but a minute or 
two longer or lefler in the other competent heat, gives it very 
differing tempers as to brittlenefs or toughnefs. Boyle. 

Repcated peals they hear, 

And, in a heav’n ferene, refulgent arms appear ; 

Red’ning the fkies, and glitt’ring all around, 

The temper’d metals clafh, and yield a filver found. Dryd. 

8. To govern. A latinifm. 
With which the damned ghofts he governeth, 
And furies rules, and Tartare tempereth. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Tr’mrer. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this foil and tem- 

er than the abundant growing of the palm trees. Raleigh. 

Health itfelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and preferved 
by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Arbuthnot. 

-2. Middle courfe; mean or medium. 

If the eftates of fome bifhops were exorbitant before the 
reformation, the prefent clergy’s wifhes reach no further than 
that fome reafonable temper had been ufed inftead of paring 
them fo quick. Swifts Mifcel. 

3. Conftitution of body. 

This body would be increafed daily, being fupplied from 
above and below, and having done growing, it would be- 
come more dry by degrees, and of a temper of greater confif- 
tency and firmnels. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

4. Difpofition of mind. 
Remember with what mild 

And gracious temper he both heard, and judg’d, 

Without wrath or reviling. Mailton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 

This will keep their thoughts eafy and free, the only tem- 
fer wherein the mind is capable of receiving new informa- 
tions. Locke on Education. 

5. Conftitutional frame of mind. 
The brain may devife laws for the blood, but a hot temper 
leaps o’er a cold decree. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Our hearts, 
Of brothers temper, do reccive you in 
With all kind love. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cefar, 
6. Calmnefs of mind; moderation. ; 
Reftore yourfelves unto your tempers, fathers, 
And without perturbation hear me fpeak. ` Benj. Fobnfon. 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wife, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rife. Pope. 
7. State to which metals are reduced, particularly as to hard- 
nefs. 
Here draw I 
A fword, whofe temper I intend to ftain 
With the beft blood that I can meet withal. 
Ithuriel with his {pear 

Touch’d lightly ; for no falfhood can endure 

Touch of cceleftial temper, but returns 

Of force to its own likenefs: up he ftarts, 

Difcover’d, and furpriz’d. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iv. 

Thefe needles fhould have a due temper; for if they are 
too foft, the force exerted to carry them through the flefh 
will bend them ; if they are too brittle they fnap. Sharp. 

Tr’/MPERAMENT. 7. f. [temperamentum, Lat. temperament, Fr.] 
1. Conftitution ; {tate with refpect to the predominance of any 
quality. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion to the 
prefent temperament of that part of our body to which they 
are applied. Locke. 

2. Medium; due mixture of oppofites. 

The common law has walted and wrought out thofe dif- 
tempers, and reduced the kingdom to its juft ftate and tem- 
perament. Hale. 

TEMPERAME'NTAL. adj. [from temperament.] Contftitutional. 

That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of preva- 
lent humours, that may be collected from {pots in our nails, 
we concede. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

Intellcétual reprefentations are received with as unequal a 
fate upon a bare temperamental relifh or difgutt. Glanville. 

TEMPERANCE. 2. f. [temperantia, Lat.] 
1. Moderation; oppofed to gluttony and drunkennefs. 
Well obierve 
The rule of not too much; by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’ft and drink’ft; feeking from thence 
Due nourifhment, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 
Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy, gives indolence of body and tranquillity of mind ; 
the beft guardian of youth and fupport of old age. Temple. 
Make temperance thy companion; fo fhall health 
Sit on thy brow. Dedfley’s Agriculture. 
2. Patience; calmnefs; fedatencfs ; moderation of paflion. 
His fentelets fpeech and doted ignorance, 
When as the noble prince had marked well ; 
He calm’d his wrath with goodly temperance. 


Shake/p. 


Fa. Qu. 
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What, are you chaf’d? 
Afk God for temp’rance, that’s th’ appliance only 
Which your difeafe requires. Shake/p. Henry VIII 
-TE'MPERATE. adj. (temperatus, Lat.] i 
1. Not exceffive ; moderate in dcyrce of any quality. 

Ufe a temperate heat, for they are ever temperate heats that 
digeft and mature ; wherein we mean temperate, according to 
the nature of the fubject; for that may be temperate to fruits 
and liquors which will not work at all upon metals. Bacon, 

His fleep 

Was airy, light, from pure digeftion bred, 

And tem)’rate vapours bland. 
2. Moderate in meat and drink. 

I advifed him to be temperate in eating and drinking. Wife. 
3. Free from ardent pafon. 

So hot a {peed with fuch advice difpos’d ; 
Such temp’rate order in fo fierce a courfe 


Milton. 


Doth want example. Shakefpeare. 
She’s not froward, but modeft as the dove : 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shakefpeare. 


From temperate inactivity we are unready to put in execu- 
tion the fuggeftions of reafon. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Tr/MPERATELY. adv. [from temperate. ] 
1. Moderately ; not exceffively. 
By winds that temperately blow, 


The bark fhould pafs fecure and flow. Addifon, 
2. Calmly ; without violence of pafon. 
Temp’rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs. Shake/peare. 


3. Without gluttony or luxury. 

God efteems it a part of his fervice if we eat or drink ; 
fo it be temperately, and as may beft preferve health. Taylor. 

TeE/MPERATENESS. n. f. [from temperate. ] 

1. Freedom from exceffes ; mediocrity. 

2. Calmnefs ; coolnefs of mind. 

Langley’s mild temperatene/s, 
Did tend unto a calmer quietnefs. Daniel's Civil War. 

TeE/MPERATURE. n. f. [ temperatura, tempero, Latin; tempera- 
ture, French.) 

1. Conftitution of nature; degree of any qualities, 

It lieth in the fame climate, and is of no other temperature 
than Guinea. Abbots Defecription of the World. 
Birds that change countrics at certain feafons, if they come 
earlier, fhew the temperature of weather. Bacon. 
Memory depends upon the confiftence and the temperature 
of the brain. Watts. 
2. Mediocrity ; due balance of contrarieties. 
As the world’s fun doth effects beget 
Diff’rent, in divers places ev’ry day ; 
Herc Autumn’s temperature, there Summer’s heat, 
Here flow’ry Spring-tide, and there Winter gray. Davies. 
If, inftead of this variation of heat, we fuppofe an equa- 
lity, or conftant temperature of it before the deluge, the cafe 
would be much altered. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 
3. Moderation ; freedom from predominant paffion. 
In that proud port which her fo goodly graceth, 
Maok goodly temperature you may defcry. Spenfer. 

TEMPERED. adj. [from temper.] Dilpofed with regard to the 
paffions. 

When was my lord fo much ungently tempered, 
To ftop his ears againft admonifhment ? Shake/peare. 

TEMPEST. x. f. [tempefte, Fr. tempeftas, Lat.) 

1. The utmoft violence of the wind; the names by which the 
wind is called according to the gradual encreafe of its force 
feems to be, abreeze; a gale; a guft; a ftorm; a tempeft. 

I have feen tempe/ts, when the {colding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 


Some have been driven by tempe/? to the fouth, Abbot. 
What at firit was call’d a guit, the fame 

Hath now a ftorm’s, anon a tempe/ft’s name. Donne. 
We, caught in a fiery tempeff, thal! be hurl’d 

Each on his rock transhx’d. Miitzn. 

With clouds and ftorms 
Around thee thrown, tempef? o'er tempef? soll’d, 
Thou humblett nature with thy northern blat.  Thom/or. 


2. Any tumult; commotion ; perturbation. 
The tempef? in my mind 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling clfe, 
Save what beats there. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
To Tempest. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘Vo diiturb as by a 
tempett. 
Part huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unweildy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempe the ocean. 
Leviathan, in dreadful fport, 
Tempe? the lootend brine. Thsmtfon. 
Tr/MPEST-BEATEN. Y. a [tempel and beat.} Shattered wich 
ftorms. 
In the calm harbour of her gentle breaft, 
My tempe/l- besten foul may fafely ret. Drydens Aureng. 
Te/mpest-Tust. udj. [tempej? and tel.) Driven about by 
ftorms. 


Afilten. 


Though 
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Though his bark cannot be loft, ; 
Yet it thall be tempe/?-to/t. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Tempestr'vity. n. f. [tempeflivus, Lat.] Seafonablenefs. 
Since their difperfion the conftitutions of countries admit 
not fuch tempe/ivity of harvett. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Tempe’sruous. adj. (tempefiueux, Fr. from tempe/f.] Stormy; 
turbulent. 
Tempefluous fortune hath fpent all her fpight, 
And thrilling forrow thrown his utmoft dart. 


Fairy 2u. 
Which of them rifing with the fun or falling 


Should prove tempefluous. Milton, 
Her looks grow black as a tempeftuous wind, 
Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. Dryden. 


Pompey, when diiluaded from embarking becaufe the wea- 
ther was teme/iuous, replied, My voyage is neceflary, my 
life is not fo. Collier on the Value of Life. 

Te’mrcar. n. f. [from the Temple, an houfe near the Thames, 
anciently belonging to the knights templars, originally from 
the temple of Jerufalem.] A ftudent in the law. 

Wits and templars ev’ry fentence raife, 

And wonder with a foolifh face of praife. 

TEMPLE. n. f. [temple, Fr. tem lum, Lat.] 

J. A place appropriated to acts of religion. 

The honour’d gods 

Throng our large temples with the fhews of peace. Shak. 

Here we have no ¢emmple but the wood, no aflembly but 
hornbeafts. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Moft facrilegious murther hath broke ope 

The lord’s anointed temple, and ftole thence 
The life o’ th’ building. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 
This gueft of Summer, é 

The temple haunting martlet. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 

2. [Tempora, Latin.] The upper part of the fides of the head 
where the pulfe is felt. 

Her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, Shake/peares 

We may apply intercipients of maitich upon the temples 5 
frontals allo may be applied. Wifeman’s Sui gery. 

To procure flcep, he ufes the fcratching of the temples and 
ears ; that even mollifies wild beafts. ' Arbuthnot. 

The weapon enter’d cloie above his ear, 

Cold through his temples glides the whizzing fpear. 

TEMPLE. n.f. A piece of umber in a building. 

When you lay any timber on brick-work, as linteols over 

_ windows, or iem lets under girdeis, lay them in locm. Moxon. 

TEMPORAL. adj. temporal, Fr. temporalis, low Laun. ] 

1. Meafured by time; not eternal. 

As there they fuftain temporal life, fo here they would learn 


Pope's E pif, 


Poje. 


to make provilion for eternal. Looker. 
2, Sccuiar ; not ecclefiaftical. 
This fceptre fhews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majefty, 
Whercin doth fit the dread of kings. Shake/peare. 


All the temporal lands, which men devout 

By teftament have given to the church, 

Weuld they ftrip from us. Skakefp. Henry V. 

All temporal power hath been wrefted from the clergy, and 
much of thcir ecclefiaftick. Swift. 

3. Not (piritual. 

Cail not every temporal end a defiling of the intention, but 
only when it coniradiéts the ends of God, or when it is prin- 
cipally intended: tor fometimes a temporal end is part of our 
duty; and {uch are all the actions of our calling. Taylor, 

Our petitions to God with regard to temporals, muit be 
that medium of convenience proportioned to the feveral con- 
ditions of life. Rogers's Serm. 

4. [Zemporal, Fr.] Placed at the temples, or upper part of the 
head. 

Copious bleeding, by opening the tem; oral arteries, are the 
molt effeciual remedies for a phrenfy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

TEMPORALITY. z. f. [temporalité, Fr. from temporal.] Se- 
TEMPORALS. cular pofleffions ; not ecclefiaitick rights. 

Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as bithops have had 
annexcd to their fees by the kings and others from time to 
time, as they are barons and lords of the parliament. Cowel. 

The refidue of thele ordinary finances is cafual, as the 
temporalities of vacant bifhopricks, the profits that grow by 
the tenures of lands. Bacon. 

TEMPORALLY. adu. [from temforal.] With refpeSt to this 
life. 

Sinners who are in fuch a temporally happy condition, owe 
it not to their fins, but wholly to their luck. South. 

Ti’mporatry. n. f. [from temporal. } 
1. The laity; fecular people. 

The pope fucked out ineftimable fums of money, to the 

intolerable grievance of clergy and te mporalty. Abbot. 
2. Secular pofieffions. 

The king yielded up the point, rcferving the ceremony of 
homage from the bifhops, in refpect of the temporulities, to 
himfelt. Ayliffe. 

TEMPoRA’NEOUS. adj. [temporis, Lat.] Temporary. Dic. 
TE’MPoRARINESS. [from temporary.] The itate of being tem- 
porary ; not perpetuity. 


TEM 


TEMPORARY. adj. [tempus, Lat.] Lafting only for a limited 
time. 
Thefe temporary truces were foon made and foon broken; 
he defired a ftraiter amity. Bacon's Henry VII. 
a AY republick threatencd with danger, appointed a tem- 
porary dictator, who, when tne danger was over, retired 
again inte the community. Addifon, 
To Te’mporize. v.n. [temporifer, Fra tem*us, Lat.] 
1. To delay ; to procraftinate. 
If Cupid hath not fpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 
quake for this fhortly. 
I look for an earthquake too then. 
——Well, you will temporize with the hours.  Shake/peare. 
The earl of Lincoln deceived of the country’s concourfe, 
in which cafe he would have tempovized, refolved to give the 
king battle. Bacon’s Henry VIL 
2. To comply with the times or occafions. 
They might their grievance inwardly complain, 


But outwardly they needs muft temporize. Daniel. 
3. To comply: this is improper. 
The dauphin is too wilful oppofite, 
And will not tem orize with my entreaties : 
He flatly fays, he'll not lay down his arms. Shakefpeare. 


Tempori’zen. n.f. [temporifeur, Fr. from tem orize.] One 
that complies with times or occafions ; a trimmer. 
I pronounce thee a hovering tem'orizer, that 

Canft with thine eyes at once fee good and evil, 

Inclining to them both. Shakef . ¥inter’s Tale. 
TEMSE BREAD. } n.f. [temfen, Dutch; tamife>, Fr. tame- 
TEMSED BREAD. $ fare, Italian, to fitt; tems, Dutch; ta- 

mis, French; tamifo, Italian, a fieve.j Bread made of flower 
better fifted than common. 
To Tempr. v.a. [tento, Lat. tenter, Fr.] 
1. To follicit to ill; to incite by prelenting fome pleafure or 
advantage to the mind; to entice. 
Vis not the king that fends you to the Tower: 
My lady Gray tempts him to this herfh extremity. 
You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me ; 

Let not my worfer {pirit tempt me again 

To die before you pleate. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Come together, that Satan tempt you not. 1 Cor. vil. 5s 

He that hath not wholly fubdued himfelf, is quickly zempt- 

ed and overcome in {mall things. Bifbop Taylor. 
Fix’d on the fruit fhe gaz’d, which to behold 

Might tempt alone. Milton, 

The devil can but ¢empt and deceive; and if he cannot 


Shak. 


deftroy fo, his power is at an end. South, 
O wretched maid ! 
Whole roving fancy would refolve the fame 
With him, who next fhould tempt her eaty fame. Prior. 


2. To provoke. 
I’m much too vent’rous 
In temsting of your patience. 
With-hold 
Your talans from the wretched and the bold ; 
Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair : 
For, though your violence fhou’d leave ’em bare 
Of gold and filver, {words and darts remain. Dryden. 
3. It is fometimes uled without any notion of evil; to follicit ; 
to draw. 


Shakefp. Henry VII. 


Still his ftrength conceal’d 
Which tem; ted our attempt, and wrought our fall. Mitton. 
The rowing crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. 
4. Totry; to attempt. 

‘This from the vulgar branches muft be torn, 

And to fair Proferpine the prefent born, 

Ere Icave be giv’n to tempt the nether fkies. 
TeEMPTA‘TION. n. f. [tentatron, Fr. from tempt.] 
1. The act of tempting; follicitation to ill; enticement. 

All temptation to tranfgrefs repel. 
2. The ftate of being tempted. 

When by human weaknefs, and the arts of the tempter, 
you are led into temptations, praycr is the thread to bring 
you out of this labyrinth. Duppa. 

3. That which is offered to the mind as a motive to'ill. 

Set a deep glafs of rhenifh wine on the contrary cafkets 
for if the devil be within, and that temptation without, he 
will choofe it. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Dare to be great without a guilty crown ; 

View it, and lay the bright temptation down: 

’Tis bafe to {cize on all. Dryden's Aurenozebe. 
TeE'MPTABL . adj. [from tempt.] Liable to temptation ; ob- 

noxious to bad influence. 

If the parliament were as temptable as any other afiembly, 
the managers muft fail for want of tools to work with. Swijt. 

Te'MPrerR. n. f. [from tempt. } 
1, One who follicits to ill; an enticcr. 
Thefe women are {hrewd tempters with thcir tongucs. 
3 Shake/peare’s Henry Vi. 
Is this her fault or mine? 
The tempter or the tempted, who fins moft ? 
Not fhe; nor doth the tempt. Shak. Meaj: for Meafure. 
26 F Thofe 


Gay. 


Dryden. 
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Thofe who are bent to do wickedly, will never want 
tempters to urge them on. Tillot/on. 
My work is done: 
She’s now the tempter to enfnare his heart. 
2. The infernal follicitor to evil. 
The experience of our own frailties, and the watchfulnefs 
of the tempter, difcourage us. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Foretold what would come to pafs, 
When firft this tempter crofs'd the gulf from hell. Milton. 
To this high mountain’s top the tem*ter brought 
Our Saviour. Milton’s Par. Reg. b. iii. 
TE/MULENCY. aye [temulentia, Lat. } Inebriation ; intoxica- 
tion by liquor. 
TE'MULENT. adj. [temulentus, 
as with {trong liquors. —— 
Ten. adj. [výn, Saxon; ten, Dutch.] The decimal number 5 
twice five ; the numbcr by which we multiply numbers into 
new denominations. 
Thou fhalt have more 

Than two tens to a fcore. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Ten hath been extolled as containing even, odd, long, and 
plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; and Ariftotle ob{erved, 
that Barbarians as well as Greeks ufed a numeration unto 
ten. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

With twice ten fail I crofs'd the Phrygian fea, 

Scarce feven within your harbour meet. 

There’s a proud modefty in merit, 
Averfe from begging ; and refolv’d to pay 
Ten times the gift it afks. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
From the foft lyre, 

Swect flute, and tex ftring’d inftrument, require 

Sounds of delight. Prior. 

Although Englifh is too little cultivated, yet the faults are 
nine in fen owing to affectation. Swifts Mifcel. 

TE/NABLE. adj. [tenable, French.] Such as may be maintain- 
ed againft oppofition ; fuch as may be held againft attacks. 

The town was ftrong of itfelf, and wanted no induftry to 
fortify and make it tenable. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Sir William Ogle feized upon the caftle, and put it into a 
tenable condition. Clarendon. 

Infidelity has been driven out of all its outworks: the 
atheift has not found his poft tenable, and is therefore retired 
into deifm. Addifon's Speci. N°. 186. 

Tena‘cious. adj. [tenax, Lat.] 
1. Grafping hard ; inclined to hold faft ; not willing to let go, 
with of before the thing held. 

A fefolute tenacious adherence to well chofen principles, 
makes the face of a governor fhine in the eyes of thofe that 
fee his actions. South. 

Griping, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, 

Wou’d'ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely foul’d, 

Shou’d give the prifes they had gain’d. Dryden. 

You reign abfolute over the hearts of a ftubborn and free- 


Dryden. 


Lat.] Inebriated; intoxicated 


Dryden. 


born people, tenacious to madnefs of their liberty. Dryden, 
True love’s a mifer; fo tenacious grown, 
He weighs to the leaft grain of what’s his own. Dryden. 


Men are tenacious of the opinions that firit poflefs them. 
Locke. 

He is tenacious of his own property, and ready to invade 

that of others. Ay buthnot, 
2. Retentive. 

‘The memory in fome is very tenacious ; but yet there feems 
to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thofe which 
are {truck decpeft, and in minds the moft retentive. Locke. 

3. [Tenace, French.] Having parts difpofed to adhere to each 
other; cohefive. 

Three equal round veffels filled, the one -with water, the 
other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors 
ftirred alike to give them a vortical motion ; the pitch by its 
tenacity will lofe its motion quickly, the oil being lefs tena- 
cious will kecp it longer, and the water being lefs tenacious 
will keep it longeft, but yet will lofe it ina fhort time. Newt. 

4. Niggardly ; clofe-fifted ; meanly parcimonious. Ainf. 
Tena'ciousLy. adv. [from tenacious.] With difpofition to 
hold faft. 

Some things our juvenile reafons tenacioufly adhere to, 
which yet our maturer judgments dilallow of. Glanville. 

Tena‘ciousness. n. f. [from tenacious.) Unwillingnefs to 
quit, refign, or let go. 

Tena‘city. n. f. [tenacitas, tenacite, Fr. tenax, Latin.) Vif- 
cofity ; glutinoufnefs ; adhefion of one part to another. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as thofe which fome fuppofe to revolve about 
the fun and fixed ftars, yct thefe and all thcir parts would, 
by their tenacity and ftiffnefs, communicate their motion to 
one another till they all refted among themiclves. Newton. 

Subftances, whofe tenacity exceeds the powers of digeftion, 
will neither pafs, nor be converted into aliment. Arbuthnot. 

TENANCY. n. f. [tenanche, old French ; tenentia, law Latin; 
pe tenant.) Temporary pofleffion of what belongs to an- 
other. 

This duke becomes giog of favour by defcent, though 
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the condition of that eftate be commonly no more than a 


tenancy at will. Votton. 

TENANT. n. f. [tenant, French.] 

1. One that holds of another ; one that on certain conditions 
has temporary pofleffion and ufe of that which is in reality 
the property of another: correlative to landlord. 

I have been your tenant, 


And your father’s tenant, thefe fourfcore years.  Shake/p, 
Such is the mould that the bleft tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. Maller, 


Jupiter had a farm long for want of a tenant. L’E/ffrange. 
His cheerful tenants blefs their yearly toil, 

Yet to their lord owe more than to the foil. Pope. 

The tenants of a manor fall into the fentiments of their 

lord. Watts. 

The father is a tyrant over flaves and beggars, whom he 


calls his tenants. Swift. 
2. One who rcfides in any place. 
The bear, rough tenant of thcfe fhades. Thomfon. 


To Te’Nant. v.a. |from the noun.} To hold on ce:tain 
conditions. 

Sir Roger’s eftate is tenanted by perfons who have ferved 
him or his anceftors. Addifon's Speci. N . 107. 

Tr’NANTABLE. adj. [from tenant.] Such as may be held by 
a tenant. 

The ruins that time, ficknefs, or melancholy fhall bring, 
muft be made up at your coft; for that thing a hufband is 
but tenant for life in what he holds, and is bound to leave 
the place tenantadle to the next that fhall take it. Suckling. 

That the foul may not be too much incommoded in her 
houfe of clay, fuch neceflaries are fecured to the body as may 
keep it in tenantable repair. Decay of Piety. 

Tr'NANTLESS. adj. [from tenant.} Unoccupied ; unpoflefled. 
O thou, that doft inhabit in my breaft, 

Leave not the manfion fo long tenantle/s 5 

Left growing ruinous the building fall, 

And leave no memory of what it was. Shakefpeare. 

Te'nant-saw. 2. f. [corrupted, I fuppofe, from tenon-/aw.] 
See ‘TENON. 
Tencu. n. f. [tince, Saxon; tinca, Lat.] A pond fith. 

Having ftored a very great pond with carps, tench, and 
other pond fifh, and only put in two fmall pikes, this pair of 
tyrants in feven years devoured the whole. Hale. 

To Tenp. v. a. (contracted from attend.] 
1. To watch; to guard; to accompany as an affiftant or de- 
fender. 
Nymphs of Mulla which, with careful heed, 
The filver fcaly trouts did tend full well. Spenfer’s Epitkal. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee. Shak. 
Him lord pronounc’d; and O! indignity 

Subjected to his fervice angel wings, 

And flaming minifters to watch and tend 

Their earthy charge. 

He led a rural life, and had command 

O’er all the fhepherds, who about thofe vales 

Tended their numerous flocks. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 

There is a pleafure in that fimplicity, in beholding princes 


Milton. 


tending their flocks. Pope. 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair ; 
To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th’ imprifon’d eflences exhale. Pope. 
Cic’ly had won his heart; 
Cic’ly, the weftern lafs, that tewds the kee. Gay. 
2. To attend; to accompany. 
Defpair 
Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. Milton. 
Thofe with whom I now converte, 
Without a tear will tend my herfe. Swift. 
3. To be attentive to. 
Unfuck’d of lamb or kid that tend their play. Milton. 


To Tenn. v. n. [tendo, Lat.) 
I1. To move towards a certain point or place. 
They had a view of the princefs at a mafk, having over- 


heard two gentlemen tending towards that fight. Wottsn. 
To thefe abodes our fleet Apollo fends : 
Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends. Dryden. 


2. [Tendre, French.] To be directed to any end or purpofe; 
to aim at. 
Admiration feiz’d : 
All heav’n, what this might mean and whither tend. AT lt. 


Fadtions gain their power by pretending common fafety, 
and tending towards it in the directeft courte. Tempie. 


The laws of our religion send to the univeral hepptacis of 
mankind. Til.otjon s Sermons. 
$: To contribute. La 
Many times that which we afk would, if it fhould be 
granted, be worle for us, and perhaws tend to our deltruc- 
tion; and then God by denying the particular matter of our 
prayers, doth grant the general matter of nem. = Hammond. 
4. [From attend.) To wait; to expect. Out ef ufe. 
~ The bark is ready, and the wind at help ; 
Th’ aflociates tend. Shake/peare’s Hamle: 
CN a 
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5. To attend ; to wait as dependants or fervants. 


She deferves a lord, 
That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon, 


And call her hourly miftrets. Shakefpeare. 
Give him tending, 
He brings great news. Shake/peare. 


Was he not companion with the riotous knights, 
That tend upon my father, Shake/p. King Lear. 
6. To attend as fomething infeparable. 
‘Threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! 
TE'NDANCE. n. f. [trom tend. 
1. Attendance; itate of expectation. 
Unhappy wight born to difaftrous end, 
That doth his life in fo long tendance {pend. 
2. Perion; attendant. Out of ule. 
His lobbies fill with tendance, 
Rain facrificial whilp’rings in his car. 
3: Attendance; act of waiting. 
She purpos’d, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, to 
O’ercome you with her fhew. 
4. Care; act of tending. 
Nature does require ; 
Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 
{ her frail fon, amongft my brethren mortal, 
Muf give my tendance to. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 
They at her coming {prung, 
And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlier grew. 
hee : n. jf- [from tend. ] 
1. Direétion or courfe towards any place or object. 
It is not much bufinefs that diftracts any man; but the 
want of purity, conftancy, and tendency towards God. Taylor. 
Writings of this kind, if conducted with candour, have 
a more particular tendency to the good of their country than 
4 any other compofitions. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 40. 
We may acquaint ourfelves with the powers and proper- 
ties, the tendencies and inclinations, of body and fpirit. Matts. 
All of them are innocent, and moft of them had a moral 
tendency, to foften the virulence of parties, or laugh out of 
countenance fome vice or folly. Swift. 
‘9, Direétion or courfe toward any inference or refult ; drift. 
Thefe opinions are of fo little moment, that, like motes 
in the fun, their tezcdencies are little noticed. Locke. 
TENDER. adj. [tendre, French. ] 
“x. Soft; eafily impreffed or injured. 


Shake/p. 


Hiubberd. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. Cymbeline. 


Milton. 


The earth brought forth the tender grafs, Milton. 
From each tender ftalk fhe gathers. Milton. 
‘9. Senfible; cafily pained ; foon fore. 
Unneath may fhe endure the flinty ftreet, 
To tread them with her tender feeling fcet. Shake/peare. 


Leah was tender eyed, but Rachael was well-favoured. 
Gen. Xxix. 17. 

Our bodies are not naturally more tender than our faces ; 
but by being lefs expofed to the air, thcy become lefs able to 
endure it. L’Eftrange. 

The face when we are born is no lefs tender than any other 
part of the body: it is ufe alone hardens it, and makes it 
more able to endure the cold. Locke on Education. 

3. Effeminate; emafculate ; delicate. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians,- that were a 
warlike nation, and deviled to bring them to a more peace- 
able life, inftead of their fhort warlike coat he clothed them 
in long garments like women, and inftead of their warlike 
mufick appointed to them certain lafcivious lays, by which 
their minds were fo mollified and abated, that they forgot 

_ their former fiercenefs, and became moft tender and effemi- 
nate. Spenfer on Ireland. 


4. Exciting kind concern. 
g 


I love Valentine ; 

His life’s as tender to me as my foul. 
5. Compaffionate ; anxious for another’s good. 
The tender kindnefs of the church it well befeemeth to 
help the weaker fort, although fome few of the perfeéter and 
ftronger be for a time difpleated. Hooker, b.v. 
This not miftruft but tender love injoins. Milton. 
Be tender hearted and compafhonate towards thofe in want, 


and ready to relieve them. Tillot/on’s Sermons, 
6. Sufceptible of foft pafhions. 


Your tears a heart of flint 
Might tender make, yet nought 
Herein they will prevail. 
7. Amorous ; lafcivious. 
What mad lover ever dy'd, 
To gain a foft and gentle bride ? 
Or for a lady tender hearted, 
In purling ftreams or hemp departed ? 
8. Expreffive of the fofter paflions. 
g. Careful not to hurt, with of. 
The civil authority fhould be tender of the honour of God 
and religion, Tillotfon’s Sermens. 


Shake/peare. 


Spenfer. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 
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As I have bcen tender of every particular perfon’s reputa- 

tion, fo I have taken care not to give offence. Adaifon. 
10. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 
Thy tender hefted nature fhall not give 

Thee o'er to harfhnefs ; her cycs are fierce, but thine 

Do comfort and not burn. Shakefp. King Lear. 

You, that are thus fo tender o’cr his follies, 
Will never do him good. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
11. Apt to give pain. 

In things that are tender and unpleafing, break the ice by 
fome whole words arc of lefs weight, and referve the more 
weighty voice to come in as by chance. 

12. Young; weak: as, tender age. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, a mother fhould not 

fel] him. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
To Te’xper. V.a. [tendre, French. ] 
1. To offer; to exhibit; to propofe to acceptance. 

Some of the chiefeft laity profeffed with greater ftomach 
their judgments, that fuch a difcipline was little better than 
popifh tyranny, difguifed and tendered unto them. Hooker. 

I crave no more than what your highnefs offer’d ; 
Nor will you tender lefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 
All conditicns, all minds, tender down 

Their fervice to lord Timon. 

Owe not all creatures by juft right to thee 

Duty and fervice, not to ftay till bid, 

But tender all their pow’r? Mailton’s Par. Regain’d. 

2. To hold; to efteem. 
Tender yourfelf more dearly ; 
Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phrafe, 
Wringing it thus, you'll tender me a fool. Shakefpeare. 
3. [From the adjective. ] To regard with kindnefs, Not.ia 
ule. 
I thank you, madam, that you tender her : 
Poor gentlewoman, my mafter wrongs her much. 
Te’nper. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Offer ; propotal to acceptance. 
Then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender, 
To anfwer Tl] not wed. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Think yourfelf a baby ; 

That you have ta’en his tenders for true pay, 

Which are not fterling. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

The earl accepted the tenders of my fervice. Dryden. 

To declare the calling of the Gentiles by a free, unlimited 
tender of the gofpel to all. South's Sermons. 

Our tenders of duty every now and then mifcarry. Addijon. 

2: [From the adjcCtive.] Regard; kind concern. 
Thou haft fhew’d thou mak’ft fome tender of my life, 
In this fair refcue thou haft brought to me. Shake/feare. 
TE/NDER-HEARTED. adj. [tender and heart.] Of a foft com- 
paffionate difpolition. 
TE’NDERLING. 2. f. [from tender. ] 
1. The firk horns of a deer. 
2. A fondling; one who is made foft by too much kindnefs. 
Tr/NDERLY. adv. [from tender.] In a tender manner; mildly 5 
gently; foftly; kindly; without harfhnefs. 
Tenderly apply to her 


Bacon. 


Shakefpeare: 


Shak. 


Some remedies for life. Shake/peare. 
She embrac’d him, and for joy 
Tenderly wept. Milton. 


They are the moft perfect pieces of Ovid, and the- ftyle 
tenderly pafonate and courtly. Pref. to Ovid. 
Marcus with blufhes owns he loves, 

And Brutus tenderly reproves. 
TENDERNESS. n. f. [tendreffe, Fr. from tender.) 
1, The ftate of being tender; fulceptibility of impreffions. 

Pied cattle are {potted in their tongues, the tenderne/s of 

the part receiving more eafily alterations than other parts of 
the flefh. . Bacon. 

The difference of the mufcular flefh depends upon the 

hardnefs, tenderne/s, moifture, or drinefs of the fibres. Arbuth, 
2. State of being eafily hurt; forenefs, 

A quicknels and tenderne/s of fight could not endure bright 

fun-fhine. Locke. 

Any zealous for his country, muft conquer that tenderne/s 

and delicacy which may make him afraid of being ipoken ill 
of. Addijon. 

There are examples of wounded perfons, that have roared 

for anguifh at the difcharge of ordnance, though at a great 
diftance ; what infupportavle torture then fliould we be under 
upon a like concuflion in the air, when all the whole body 
would have the tendcrne/s of a wound. Beatley’s Sermons. 

3. Suiceptibility of the fotter paffions. 
Weep no more, leit I give caufe 

To be fufpected of more tenderne/s 

Than doth become a man. 

Well we know your tenderne/s of heart, 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorte 


To your kindred, Shake/p. Richard III. 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


With 
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With what a graceful tendernefs he loves ! 

And breathes the {ofteft, the fincereft vows ! 

4. Kind attention ; anxiety for the good of another. 

Having no children, fhe did with fingular care and zender- 
nefs intend the education of Philip and Margaret. Bacon. 

§. Scrupuloufnefs ; caution. 
My confcience firft receiv’d a tenderne/s, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain fpeeches utter’d 

By th’ bifhop of Bayon. Shaefp. Henry VIII, 

Some are unworthily cenfured for keeping thcir own, whom 
tendernefs how to get honeftly teacheth to fpend difcreetly ; 
whereas fuch need no great thriftinefs in preferving their own 
who affume more liberty in exacting from others. Matton. 

True tendernefs of confcience is nothing elfe but an awful 
and exact fenfe of the rule which fhould dire&t it; and while 
it fteers by this compafs, and is fenfible of every declination 
from it, fo long it is properly tender. South, 

6. Cautious care. 

There being implanted in every man’s nature a great ten- 
dernefs of reputation, to be carclefs of it is looked on as a 
mark of a degenerous mind. Government of the Tongue. 

7. Soft pathos of expreffion. 
TeE'NDINOUS. adj. | tendineux, Fr. tendinis, Latin.] Sinewy; 
containing tendons ; confifting of tendons. 

Nervous and fendinous parts have werle fymptoms, and are 
harder of cure than flefhy ones. IVifeman. 

Te’nnon. n.f. [tendo, Latin.] A finew; a ligature by which 
the joints are moved. 

A ftruma in her inftep lay very hard and big amongft the 
tendons. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral ftrings, 

Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings ; 

The tendons fome compacted clofe produce, 

And fome thin fibres for the fkin diffufe. Blackmore. 

TE’NDRIL n. f. [tendrillon, French.] The clafp of a vine, or 
other climbing plant. 
In wanton ringlets wav’d, 
As the vine curls her tend) ils; which imply’d 
Subjection. Mailton’s Par. Loft, b. iv. 
So may thy tender bloffoms fear no blite ; 

Nor goats with venom’d teeth thy tendrils bite. Dryden. 

The tendrils or clafpers of plants are given only to fuch as 
have weak ftalks, and cannot raife up or fupport them{clves. 

Ray on the Creation. 
TENE’BRICOSE. 2 adj. [tenebricofus, tencbrofus, Latin.) Dark; 
TE’NEBROUS. $ gloomy. 
TENEBRO'SITY. n. /. [tenebre, Lat.] Darknefs; gloom. 
TENEMENT. 7. f. (tenement, Fr. tenementum, law Latin.] Any 
thing held by a tenant. 

What reafonable man will not think that the tenement fhall 
be made much better, if the tenant may be drawn to build 
himfelf fome handfome habitation thereon, to ditch and in- 
clofe his ground? Spen/er on Ireland. 

"Tis policy for father and fon to take different fides ; 

For then lands and tenements commit no treafon. Dryden. 

Who has informed us, that a rational foul can inhabit no 


Addifon 


tenement, unlefs it has juft fuch a fort of frontifpiece. Locke. 
Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note, 
And lands and tenements glide down her throat. Pope. 
TENENT. n.f. Sec TENET. 
TENE'RITY. n. f. [teneritas, tener, Lat.) Tendernefs. inf. 


Tene’smus. n.f. 
The ftone fhutting up the orifice of the bladder, is attend- 
ed with a tene/mus, or needing to go to ftool. Arbuthnot. 
TENET. n. f. [from tenet, Latin, he holds. It is fomeiimes 
written tenent, or they hold.| Pofition; principle; opinion. 
That all animals of the land are in their kind in the fea, 
although received as a principle, is a tenet very queftionable. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
While, in church matters, profit fhall be the touch-ftone 
for faith and manners, we are not to wonder if no gainful 
tenet be depofited. Decay of Piety. 
This favours of fomething ranker than focinianifm, even 
the tenents of the fifth monarchy, and of fovereignty founded 
only upon faintfhip. South's Sermons. 
They wonder men fhould have miftook 
The tenets of their mafter’s book. Prior. 
Te’nnis. x. f. [this play is fuppofed by Skinner to be fo named 
from the word renez, take it, hold it, or there it goes, uled 
by the French when they drive the ball.] A play at which a 
ball is driven with a racket. 
The barber’s man hath been feen with him, and the old 
ornament of his cheek hath already ftuffed tennis balls. Shak. 
There was he gaming, there o’ertook in’s rowfe, 
There falling out at tennis. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
A prince, by a hard deftiny, became a tennis ball long to 
the blind goddefs. Howel’s Vocal Fore/t. 
It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw a fair 
picture, than to play at tennis with his page. Peacham. 
The intide of the uvea is blacked like the walls of a tennis 
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court, that the rays falling upon the retina may not, by be- 
ing rcbounded thence upon the uvea, be returned again ; 
for fuch a repercuffion would make the fight more con- 
fufed. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

We conceive not a tennis ball to think, and confequently 

not to have any volition, or preference of motion to reft. 
Locke. 

We have no excdra for the philofophers adjoining to our 

tennis court, but there are alchoufes. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To TE'nwis. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive as a ball. 

Thofe four garifons iffuing forth upon the enemy, will fo 
drive him from one fide to another, and tennis him amongft 
them, that he fhall find no where fafe to keep his fect in, nor 
hide himfelf. Spenfer on Ireland, 

TE NON. x. /: [French.] The end of a timber cut to be fit- 
ted into another timber. 

Such variety of parts, folid with hollow ; fome with cavi- 
ties as mortifes to receive, others with tevons to fit them. Ray. 

The tenant-jaw being thin, hath a back to keep it from 
bending. Moxon’s Mech, Exercife. 

Te’nour. n. f. [tenor, Lat. teneur, Fr.] 
1. Continuity of {tate ; conftant mode; manner of continuity ; 
general currency. 

We might perceive his words interrupted continually with 
fighs, and the tenor of his fpeech not knit together to one 
conftant end, but diflolved in itfelf, as the vehemency of the 
inward paffion prevailed. Sidney. 

When the world firft out of chaos fprang, 

So fmil’d the days, and fo the tenor ran 

Of their felicity : a {pring was there, 

An everlafting fpring, the jolly year 

Led round in his great circle, no winds breath 

As now did fmell of Winter or of death. Crafhaw, 

Still I fee the zenor of man’s woe 
Hold on the fame, from woman to begin. Milton. 
Does not the whole tener of the divine law pofitively re- 


quire humility and mecknefs to all men. Sprat, 
In!pire my numbers, 
Till I my long laborious work complete, 
And add perpetual tenor to my rhimes, 
Deduc’d from nature’s birth to Czefar’s times. Dryden. 


This fuccefs would look like chance if it were not perpe- 

tual, and always of the fame tenor. Dryden. 
Can it be poifon! poifon’s of one tenor, 

Or hot, or cold. Drydens Don Sebaftian. 

There is fo great an uniformity amongft them, that the 
whole tenor of thofe bodies thus preferved clearly points forth 
the month of May. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

In fuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 

Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That fhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 

We cannot blame indeed—but we may fleep. 

2. Senfe contained ; general courfe or drift. 
Has not the divine Apollo faid, 

Is’t not the tenor of his oracle, 

That king Leontes fhall not have an heir, 

Till his loft child be found ? Shak. Winter's Tale. 

By the ftern brow and wafpifh action, 
Which fhe did ufe as fhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenor. ‘ Shake/p. As you like it. 
Bid me tear the bond. 

~—- When it is paid according to the tenor. Shakefpeare. 

Reading it muft be repeated again and again with a clofe 
attention to the tenor of the difcourfe, anda perfect neglect 
of the divifions into chapters and verfes. 4 Locke. 

3. A found in mufick. 

The treble cutteth the air too fharp to make the found 

equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is the {wecteft part. 
Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N . 173. 
Tense. adj. [tenfus, Lat.] Stretched; ftiff; not lax. 

For the free paffage of the found into the ear, it is requi- 
fite that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard ftretched, other- 
wife the laxnefs of the membrane will certainly dead and 
damp the found. Holder. 

Tense. n. f. [tembs, Fr. tempus, Lat.] 

[In grammar.] Ten/e, in ftri& {peaking, is only a variation - 
of the verb to fignify time. Clarke. 

As forefight, when it is natural, anfwers to memory, fo 
when methodical it anfwers to reminifcence, and may be 
called forecaft; all of them expreffed in the tenfes given to 
verbs. Memory faith, I did fee; reminifcence, I had ften; 
forcfight, I fhall fee; forecaft, I fhall have feen. Grew, 

Ladies, without knowing what ten/es and participles are, 
{peak as properly and as correctly as gentlemen. ocke, 

He fhould have the Latin words given him in their firft 
cafe and tenfe, and fhould never be left to feek them himfelf 
from a di@tionary. Watts. 

Te/NseNess. n. j. [from tenfe.} Contraction; tenfion: the 
Contrary to laxity. 


Pope. 
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Should the pain and ten/ene/s of the part continue, the 
Operation muft take place. Sharp's Surgery. 
Te/NnsIBLE. adj. [ten/us, Lat.] Capable of being extended. 
Gold is the clofeit, and therefore the heavieft, of metals, 
and is likewife the moft flexible and ten/ible. Bacon, 
Te'nsice. adj. [tenfilis, Lat.] Capable of extenfion. 
All bodies ductile and tex/ile, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires, have in them the appetite of not difcontinuing. 
Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 845. 
Te’nston. n.f. [tenfion, Fr. tenfus, Lat.] The aé of firetch- 
ing; not laxation; the ftate of being ftretched ; not laxity. 
It can have nothing of vocal found, voice being raifed by 
Riff ten/ion of the larynx; and on the contrary, this found by 


a relaxed pofture of the mufcles thereof. Holder. 
Still are the fubtle ftrings in ten/ion found, 
Like thofe of lutes, to juft proportion wound, 
Which of the air’s vibration is the force. Blackmore. 


TENSIVE adj. [tenfus, Lat.] Giving a fenfation of ftifinels or 
contraction. 

From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating pain from 
the pulfe of the artery ; a ten/ive pain from diftention of the 
parts by the fulnefs of humours. Floyer on Humours. 

TE'NSURE. n.f. [tenfus, Lat.] The a& of ftretching, or ftate 
of being ftretched ; the contrary to laxation or laxity. 

This motion upon preflure,. and the reciprocal thercof, 
motion upon tenfure, we call motion of liberty, which is, 
when any body being forced to a preternatural extent, reftor- 
“eth itfelf to the natural. Bacon. 

Tent. 2. f. [tente, French; tentorium, Lat.] 
1. A foldier’s moveable lodging- place, commonly made of can- 
vas extended upon poles. 

The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a hill not 
far from it, covered the fame with tents. Knolles. 

Becaufe of the fame craft he wrought with them ; for by 
occupation they were tent makers. Mere xville 23. 

2. Any temporary habitation; a pavilion. 
He faw a fpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: by fome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 
To Chafis’ pleafing plains he took his way, 
There pitch’d his tents, and there refolv’d to ftay. Dryden. 
3. [Tente, French.] A roll of lint put into a fore. 
i Modeft doubt is call’d 

The beacon of the wife; the tent that fearches 

To th’ bottom of the worft. Shak. Troil. and Creffida. 

A declining orifice keep open by a {mall tent dipt in fome 
medicaments, and after digsflion withdraw the tent and heal 
it. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

4. [Vino tinto, Spanifh.] A fpecies of wine deeply red, chiefly 
from Gallicia in Spain. 
To TENT. v. n. [from the noun.] To lodge as in a tent; to 
tabernacle. 
The {miles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and {choolboy’s tears take up 
The glafles of my fight. Shakefpeare. 
To Tent. v.a. To fearch as with a medical tent. 
P]! tent him to the quick ; if he but blench, 
I know my courfe. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
I have fome wounds upon me, and they fmart. 
— Well might they fefter ’gain{t ingratitude, 
And tent themfelves with death. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


~~ Some furgeons, poffibly againft their own judgments, keep 


wounds tented, often to the ruin of their patient. /V7/eman. 
TENTATION. 7. f. [tentation, French; tentatio, Lat.) Trial; 
~ temptation. 
The firft delufion. fatan put upon Eve, and his whole ten- 
~ tation, when he faid ye fhall not dic, was in his equivocation, 
you fhall not incur prefent death. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
TENTATIVE. adj. [tentative, effort, Fr. tento, Latin.] Try- 
_ ing; eflaying. 
TENTED. adj. [from tent.] Covered with tents. 
j Thefe arms of mine till now have us’d 
Their deareft action in the tented field. Shak. Othello. 
~~~ The foe deceiv’d, he pafs’d the tented plain, 
In Troy to mingle with the hoftile train. Popes Odyffey. 
TENTER. n. f. [tendo, tentus, Lat.) 
1. A hook on which things are ftretched. 
2. To be on the TentTEers. To be on the ftretch; to be in 
difficulties ; to bc in fulpenfe. 
aa In all my paft adventures, 
T ne’er was fet fo on the tenters; 
+ Or taken tardy with dilemma, 
- ‘That ev'ry way I turn does hem me. Hudibras, p. ii. 
To Te’nres. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftretch by hooks. 
A blown bladder prefed rifeth again, and when leather or 
Cloth is tentered, it {pringeth back. Lacon’s N. Hiji. N°. 12. 
To Te’xrex. v.n. To admit; extenfion. 
Woollen cloth will tenter, linen {carcely. Bacon. 
TENTH. adj. [teopa, Saxon.) Firit after the ninth; ordinal of 
ten. 
It may be thought the lefs ftrange if others cannot do as 
much at the tenth or twenticth trial, as we did after much 
practice. Boyle. 
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Tentu. 1. f. [from the adjective.] 
1, The tenth part. 
Of all the horfes, 
The treafure in the ficld atchiev’d, and city, 
We render you the tenth. Shuke/p. Coriolanus. 
By decimation and a tithed death, 
If thy revenges hunger for that food 


Which nature loaths, take thou the deftin’d tenth. Shak. 
To purchafe but the fewt) of all their tore, 
Would make the mighty Perfian monarch poor. | Dryden, 


Suppofe half an ounce of filver now worth a buthe! of 
wheat ; but fhould there be next year a {carcity, five ounces 
of filver would purchafe but one buthel : fo that money would 


be then nine tenths lels worth ın refpeét of food. Locke. 
2. Tithe. 
With cheerful heart 
The tenth of thy increafe beftow, and own 
_ Heav’n’s bounteous goodne(s, that will fure repay 
Thy grateful duty. Philips. 


3- Tenths are that yearly portion or tribute which all livings 
ecclefiaftical yield to the king. ‘Ihe bifhop of Rome pre- 
tended right to this revenue by example of the high prieft of 
the Jews, who had tenths from the Levites, till by Henry the 
eighth they were annexed perpetually to the crown. Cawel. 

Te NTHLY. adv. [from tenth.) In the tenth place. 

TENTI’GINOUS. adj. [tentiginis, Lat.] Stiff; ftretched. 

TE'NTWORT. n.f. A plant. Ainfs 

TN ae adj. [tenuis and folium, Lat.) Having thin 
eaves. 

Tenu'tty. n. f. [tenuité, French; tenuitas, from tenuis, Lat.] 
Thinnefs ; exility ; fmallnefs; minutenels; not grofinefs. 

Firs and pines mount of themf{elves in height without fide 
boughs ; partly heat, and partly tenwity of juice, fending the 
fap upwards. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 533. 

The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will foon let them 
fee what a poor carcafs they are, when parted‘ from the in- 
fluence of that fupremacy. King Charles. 

Confider the divers figurings of the brain; the ftrings or 
filaments thereof; their difference in tenuity, or aptnels for 
motion. Glanville’s See f. 

Aliment circulating through an animal body, is reduced 
to an almoft imperceptible tenuity, before it can ferve animal 
purpofes. Arbuthnot. 

At the height of four thoufand miles the æther is of that 
wonderful tenuity, that if a fmall {phere of common air, of 
an inch diameter, fhould be expanded to the thinnefs of that 
æther, it would more than take up the orb of Saturn, which 

"is many million times bigger than the earth. Bentley. 

Te’nuous. adj. [tenuis, Lat.] Ihin; fmall; minute. 

Another way of their attraction is by a tenuozs emanation, 
or continued efHuvium, which after fome diftance retraétcth 
unto itfelf. Brown's Vulgar Err, L. ii. 

TENURE. n. f. [teneo, Lat. tenure, Fr. tenura, law Latin.] 

Tenu c is the manner whereby tcnements are holden of 
their lords. In Scotland are four tenures; the firt is pura 
eléemofina, which is proper to fpiritual men, paying nothing 
for it, but devota animarum fuffragia; the fecond they call 
feu, which holds of the king, church, barons, or others, 
paying a certain duty called feudi firma; the third is a hold- 
ing in blanch by payment of a penny, rofe, pair of gilt 
fpurs, or fome fuch thing, if afked ; the fourth is by fervice 
of ward and relief, where the heir being minor is in the cuf- 
tody of his lord, together with his lands, &c. and land 
holden in this fourth manner is called feudum de hauberk or 
haubert, feudum militare or loricatum. Tenure in grofs is 
the tenure in capite; for the crown is called a feignory in 
grofs, becaufe a corporation of and by itfelf. Cowel. 

The fervice follows the tenure of lands; and the lands were 
given away by the kings of England to thofe lords. Spenfer. 

The uncertainty of tenure, by which all worldly things are 


held, minifters very unpleafant meditation. Raleigh. 
Man muft be known, his ftrength, his ftate, 
And by that tenure he holds all of fate. Dryden. 


TEPEFA‘CTION. n. j. [tepefacio, Latin.] The a& of warming 
to a {mall degree. 
Te‘PiD. adj. [tepidus, Latin.) Lukewarm; warm in a {mall 
degree. 
The tepid caves, and fens, and fhores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch. 
He with his tepid rays the rofe renews, 
And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 
Such things as relax the fkin are likewile fudorifick; as 
warm water, friction, and teprd vapours. Arbuthnot. 
Terr‘pity. n. f. [from tepid.] Lukewarmnefs. Ainf. 
Te'ror. n. f. [tepor, Lat.) Lukewarmnefs ; gentle heat. 
The {mall pox, mortal during fuch a featon, grew more 
favourable by the tefor and moifture in April. Arbuthnot. 
TERATO'LOGY. n. f. [rip] and Avyw.] Bombaft, affesta- 
tion of falfe fublimity. Bailey. 
TERCE. n. f. [tie ce, Fr. tricns, Latin.] A veflel containing 
forty-two gallons of wine ; the third part of a butt or pipe. 


Ainfw, 
26 G Tars- 


Milton, 
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TEREBINTHINATE. Ladi. [terebinthine, Fr. terebinthum, Lat.] 
"TEREBUNTHINE. § Confifting of turpentine ; mixed with 
turpentine. 

Salt ferum may be evacuated by urine, by terebinthinates ; 
as tops of pine in all our ale. Floyer. 

To TEREBRATE. v. a. [terebro, Latin. ] To bore ; to perfo- 
rate; to pierce. 

Confider the threefold cffeét of Jupiter’s trifulk, to burn, 
difculs, and terebrate. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way of life, 
for terebrating the carth, and creeping. Derham. 

TEREBRATION. 2./. [from terebrate.] The act of boring or 
piercing. 

Terebration of trees makes them profper better ; and alfo 
it maketh the fruit fweeter and better. Bacon. 

TercE MINOUS. adj. [tergeminus, Lat.] Threefold. 
TERGIVERSA TION. n. f. [tergum and verfo, Lat.] 
1. Shift, fubterfuge ; evafion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal conferences, as 

being freer from paffions and tergiverfations. Bifhop Bramhall. 
2. Change; ficklenefs. 

The colonel, after all his terg?vcr/ations, loft his life in the 

king’s fervice. Clarendon. 
Term. nef. [terminus, Latin.] 
1. Limit; boundary. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation ; and they two are 
as nature’s two ferms or boundaries, and the guides to life 
and death. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 328. 

2. (Terme, Fr.] The word by which a thing is exprefled. A 
word of art. 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms, or to 
fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a ferzn or nomenclature for it, be but fhifts of igno- 
rance. Bacon. 

Thofe parts of nature into which the chaos was divided, 
they fignified by dark and obfcure names, which we have cx- 
prefed in their plain and proper terms. Burnet. 

In painting, the greateit beauties cannot always be expref- 
fed for want of terms. Dryden. 

Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it would have 
been neceflary, from the many terms of art required in trade 
and in war, to have made great additions to it. Swift. 

3. Words ; language. 
Would curfes kill, as doth the mandrakes groan, 

I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 


As curft, as harfh, as horrible to hear. Shake/peare. 
God to fatan firft his doom apply’d, 
Though, in myfterious terms. Milton. 


4. Condition ; ftipulation. 
Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir? Dryden. 
Enjoy thy love, fince fuch is thy defire, 
Live though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 
Did religion beftow heaven without any terms or conditions, 
indifferently upon all, there would be no infidel. Bentley. 
We flattered ourfelves with reducing France to our own 
terms by the want of moncy, but have been {till difappointed 
by the great fums imported from America. Addifon. 
5. (Termine, old French.] Time for which any thing lafis; a 
limited time. 
I am thy father’s fpirit, 
Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night. Shakepeare. 
Why fhould Rome fall a moment ere her time : 
No; let us draw her tea of freedom out 
In its full length, and {pin it to the laft. Addtfon. 
6. |In law.] The time in which the tribunals, or places of 
judgment, are open to all that lift to complain of wrong, 
or to feck their right by courfe of law or action; the reit 
of the year is called vacation. Of thefe terms there are 
four in every year, during which matters of juftice are dif- 
patched : one is called Hillary term, which begins the twenty- 
third of January, or, if that be Sunday, the next day fol- 
lowing, and ends the twenty-firft of February ; another is 
called Eafter term, which begins eighteen days after Eafter, 
and ends the Monday next after Afcenlion-day ; the third is 
Trinity term, beginning the Friday next after Trinity Sun- 
day, and ending the Wcdnefday-fortnight after; the fourth 
is Michaelmas term, beginning the fixth of November, or, if 
that be Sunday, the next day’ after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. Cowel, 
The term fuiters may fpeed their bufinefs: for the end of 
thefe {eflions delivereth them fpace enough to overtake the 
beginning of the terms. Carew, 
Too long vacation haften’d on his term. Milton. 
Thofe men employed as juftices daily in ferm time confult 


with one another, Tale. 
What are thefe to thofe vaft heaps of crimes 
Which ¢erms prolong. Dryden. 


To Term. v. 4. [from the noun.} To name; to call. 
Men term what is beyond the limits of the univerfe ima- 
ginarv fpace, as if no body exifted in it. Locke. 
Te’rmacancy. 2.f. [from termagant.] ‘Turbulence; tumul- 
tuoufnefs. 
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By a violent termagancy of temper, fhe may never fuffer 
him to have a moment’s peace. Barker. 
TE’RMAGANT. adj. [typ and magan, Saxon, eminently 
powerful. | 
1. Tumultuous; turbulent. 

’T was time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had 
paid me fcot and Jot too. 

2. Quarrellome ; fcolding ; furious. 

The eldeft was a tersnagant, imperious, prodigal, profili- 
gate wench. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of John Bull. 

Te’rmaGanT. n.f- A fcold; a brawling turbulent woman. 
It appears in Shake/peare to have been anciently- ufed of 
men. 

I could have fuch a fellow whipt for o’erdoing termagant ; 
it outherod’s Herod. Shake[peare’s Hamlet. 

For zeal’s a dreadful termagant, 

That teaches faints to tear and rant. Hudibras, p. iii. 

She threw his periwig into the fire: well, faid he, thou 
art a brave termagant. Tatler, N°. 54. 

The fprites of ficry termagants in flame 

Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. Pope. 

Te’amer. n.f. [from term.] One who travels up to the term. 
Nor have my title leaf on pofts or walls, 

Or in cleft fticks, advanced to make calls 

For temers, or fome clerk-like ferving man. B. Fobnfon. 
TE’RMINABLE. adj. [from terminate.] Limitable ;. that admits 

of bounds. 
To TERMINATE. V.a. [termino, Lat. terminer, Fr.) 
1. To bound; to limit. 
Bodies that are folid, feparable, terminated and moveable, 
have all forts of figures. Locke. 
2. To put an end to: as, to terminate any diference. 
To TERMINATE. v.n. To be limited; to end; to have an 
end; to attain its end. 

That God was the maker of this vifible world was evi- 
dent from the very order of caufes; the greateft argument by 
which natural reafon evinces a God: it being neceflary in 
fuch a chain of caufes to afcend to, and terminate in, fome 
firt; which fhould be the original of motion, and the caufe 
of all other things, but itfelf be caufed by none. South. 

The wifdom of this world, its defigns and efficacy, termi- 
nate on this fide heaven. South’s Sermons. 

Ere I the rapture of my wifh renew, 

I tell you then, it terminates in you. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
TERMINATION. n. f. [from terminate. ] , 
1. The a& of limiting or bounding. 

2. Bound ; limit. 

Its earthly and falinous parts are fo exactly refolved, that 
its body is left imporous, and not difcreted by atomical ter- 
minations. Brown’s Vulgar Evrcurs, b. iis 

3. End; conclufion. 
4. [In grammar; terminatio, Latin ; terminaifon, Fr.] End of 
words as varied by their fignifications. 

Thofe rude heaps of words and terminations of an un- 
known tongue, would have never been fo happily learnt by 
heart without fome fmoothing artifice. Watts. 

5. Word; term. Not in ufe. 

She fpeaks poniards, and every word ttabs ; if her breath 
werc as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her, fhe would infect to the North ftar. Shake/peare. 

Termrntuus. n. f. [ripuswG.] A tumour. 

Terminthus is of a blackifh colour; it breaks, and within 

a day the puftule comes away in a flough Wijeman, 
Te’rMcess. adj. [from term.) Unlimited; boundlefs. 

Thefe betraying lights look not up towards termle/s joys, 

nor down towards endle{s forrows. Raleigh. 
TE'RMLY. adu. [from term.) Term by term; every term. 

The fecs or allowances that are ter:nly given to thefe de- 
puties I pretermit. Bacon. 

The clerks are partly rewarded by that means alfo, be- 
fides that tcrmly fee which they are allowed. Bacon. 

TERNARY. adj. [ternaire, Fr. ternarius, Lat.) Proceeding by 
threes; confiiting of three. 

TE'RNARY. pn. f. [ternarius, Lat. ternio, Lat.] The num- 

TE’RNION. $ ber three. 

Thefe nineteen confonants ftood in fuch confufed order, 
fome in fernaries, fome in pairs, and fome fingle. — Holder. 

TERRACE, 2. f. (terrace, French; terraccia, Italian.] A {mall 
mount of earth covered with grafs. 

He made her gardens not only within the palaces, but 
upon te rafes raifed with earth over the arched rovfs, planted 


with all forts of fruits. Temple. 
Fear broke my Numbers, IJ no longer ftay, 
But mount the terrace, thence the town furvey. Dryden. 


To Te’rRAce. v.a. [from the noun.) E 
The reception of light into the body of the building muft 


now be fupplied, by terracing any ftory which is in danger of 
darknefs. 3 ory Wotton's Architecture. 


Clermont’s terrac’d height and Efher's groves. Tbom/on. 
Terra’queous. adj. [terra and agua, Latin. ] Compofed of 

land and water. 
The 


Shake/p. Henry IV. p.i. 
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The terraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly in the fame 
condition that the univerfal deluve left it. Voodward. 
TERRE'NE. adj. [terrenus, Lat.; Earthly ; terreftrial. 
They think that the fame rules ot decency which ferve for 
things done unto terrene powers, fhould univerfally decide 
what is fit in the fervice of God. Hooker, b.v. 
Our terrene moon is now eclips’d, 
And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Shakefpeare. 
God fet before him a mortal and immortal life, a nature 
coeleftial and terrene; but God gave man to hintlelf. Raleigh. 
E Over many a tract 
Of heav’n they march’d, and many a province wide, 
Tenfold the length of this ferrene. Miltows Par. Loft. 
TE'RRE-BLUE. ^. f. [terre and bleu, Fr.] A fort of cartk. 
Terre-blue is a light, loofe, friable kind of lapis armenus. 
y : Woodward's Meth. Foffils. 
i TE’RRE-VERTE. n. f. [French.] A fort of earth. 
Terre-verte owes its colour to a flight admixture of copper. 
Woodwara’s Meth. Foffils. 
Terre-verte, or green earth, is light; it is a mean betwixt 
yellow ochre and ultramarine. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
TE’RREOUS. adj. [terreus, Lat.] Earthy ; confifting of earth. 
There is but little fimilitude betwixt a terreous humidity 
and plantal germinations. Glanville’s Scep. 
According to the temper of the terreous parts’ at: the bot- 
tom, varioufly begin intumefcencies. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
Terre'stRIAL. adj. [terreflris, Lat.] à 
x. Earthly; not cceleftial. 
Far paffing th’ height of men terrefirial, 
Like an huge giant of the Titan race. Spenfer: 
Terrefirial heav’n | danc’d round by other heav’ns 
-~ That fhine, yet bear their bright officious lamps, 
Light above light. Milton. 
Thou brought’ft Briareus with his hundred hands, 
So call'd in heav’n; but mortal men below 
By his terre/frial name Ægeon know. 
2. Confifting of earth; terreous. Improper. 
© I did not confine thefe ob/ervations to land or terrefrial 
parts of the globe, but extended them to the fluids. Woadw. 
To TERRE'STRIFY. v. a. [terrefliis and facio, Latin.] To re- 
duce to the ftate of earth. 
Though we fhould affirm, that heaven were but earth ce- 
« leftifed, and earth but heaven terre/frifed; or, that each 
l part above had an influence on its divided affinity below ; 
3 -~ yet to fingle out thefe relations is a work to be effected by 
revelation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
TeERRE’sTRIOUS. adj. [terrefiris, Lat. terreffre, Fr.] Ter- 
reous ; earthy ; confifting of earth. 
» This variation proceedeth from terreflricus eminences of 
È ~ earth refpe&ing the needle. Brown. 
A TERRIBLE. adj. (terrible, Fr. from terribilis, Lat.] 
=J. Dreadful; formidable ; caufing fear. 
Wis this a face to be expos’d 
In the mott terrible and nimble ftroke 


2 
i -Of quick, crofs lightning. 
5 . = 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. King Lear. 


Fit love for gods 


Not terrible, though terrour be in love. Zilton. 
= Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 
3 Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. Prior. 


-2. Great fo as to offend : a colloquial hyperbole. 
Being indifpos’d by the terrible coldnefs of the feafon, he 


repofed himfelf till the weather fhould mend. Clarendon. 
I began to be in a ter: ible fear of him, and to look upon 
a -~ myfelf asa dead man. Tillotfon. 


“Tr/RRIGLENESS. 7. f. [from terrible.] Formidablenefs ; the 

* quality of being terrible : dreadfulnefs. 

z Having quite loft the way of noblenefs, he ftrove to climb 

B to the height of terriblenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 
Their terriblene/s is owing to the violent contufion and la- 

____Ceration of the parts. Sharp's Surgery. 

TE'RRIBLY. n. f. [from terrible.] 

J. Dreadfully ; formidably ; fo as to raife fear. 

~ The polifh’d fteel gleams terribly trom far, 


$ And every moment nearer fhows the war. Dryden. 
2. Violently ; very much. 
The poor man fqualled terribly. Gulliver’s Travels. 


TERRIER. n.f. [terrier, Fr. from terra, earth.] 

:y. A dog that follows his game under-ground. 

is, ‘The fox is earth’d, but I fhall fend my two terriers in 
= > after him. Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 
© %. [ Terrier, Fr.] A furvey or regifter of lands. 

MESK ing James’s canons require that the bifhops procure a 


© terrier to be taken of fuch lands. Ayliffe. 
3. [From terebro, Lat.] A wimble; auger or borer. Ainf. 
"PerrrFick. adj. [terrificus, Latin.] Dreadful ; caufing ter- 

rour. 

r The ferpent, fubtleft beaft of all the field, 


Of huge extent fometimes, with brazen cyes 

And hairy mane ferrifick. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii, 
The Britith navy through ocean vaft 

Shall wave her double crofs, t’ extremeft climes 


Terrifich. Philipsa 
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To TE'RRIFY. V.a. [terror and facio, Latin.] To fright; to 
fhock with fear; to make afraid. 
Thou fcareft me with dreams, and terrific? me through 


vifions. > ind ob vil. Le 
Simon flandered Onias, as if he had terrified Heliodorus. 
2 Mac. iv. 1. 


In nothing terrified by your adverfariess, Phil. i. 28. 

Neither doth it befeem this moft wealthy ftate to be zerri- 

fied from that which is right with any charges of war. Knolles. 

The amazing difficulty of his account will rather terrify 

than inform him, and keep him from fetting heartily about 

fuch a tafk as he defpairs ever to go through with, South, 

Meteors for various purpofes to forin 5 

= The breeze to cheer, to terrify the ftorm. Blackmore. 

Te/rritory. n. f. [territorium, law Latin; territoire, Fr.] 
Land; country; dominion ; diftrict. 

Linger not in my territories longer than {wifteft expedition 

will give thee time to leave our royal court. Shakefpeare. 

They erected a houfe within their own territory, half way 


between their fort and the town. Hayward. 
He faw wide territory {pread 
Before him, towns, and rural works between. Milton. 
Ne’er did the Turk invade our territory, 
But fame and terror doubl’d ftill their files. Denham. 


Arts and fciences took their rife, and flourifhed only in 


thofe frhall territories where the people were free. Swift. 
Te’rrour. n. f. [terror, Lat. terreur, Fr.] 
3. Fear-communicated. 
Amaze and ¢errour feiz'd the rebel hot. Ailton. 
The thunder when to roll 
With terrour through the dark aerial hall. Malton. 


2. Fear received. 
It is the cowith terrour of his fpirit 
That dares not undertake. Shakefp. K ng Lear. 
They fhot thorough both the walls of the town and the 
bulwark alfo, to the great terrour of the defendants, Knolles. 


They with con{cious terrours vex me round. Ailton. 
O fight 

Of terrour, foul ahd ugly to behold, 

Herrid to think, how horrible to feel. Milton. 
The pleafures and terrours of the main. Blackmore. 

3. The caufe of fear. 

Lords of the ftreet, and ferrours of the way. Anonym. 
Thofe enormous terrours of the Nile. Prior. 
So fpake the gricfly terrour. Milton. 


TERSE. adj. [ters, Fr. terfus, Lat.] 
1. Smooth. 
Many ftones precious and vulgar, although ter/e and {mooth, 
have not this power attractive. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
2. Cleanly written; neat; elegant without pompoufnefs. 
To raw numbers and unfinifh’d verfe, 
Swect found is added now to make it tev/e. Dryden, 
Thefe accomplifhments in the pulpit appear by a quaint, 
terfe, florid ftyle, rounded into periods without propriety or 
meaning. Swift's Mifcel. 
TE'RTIAN. n.f. (tertiana, Lat.) Is an ague intermitting but 
one day, fo that there are two fits in three days. 
Tertians of a long continuance do moft menace this fymp- 
tom. Harvey on Confumptizns: 
To TE'RTIATE. V. a. [tertio, tertius, Lat.] To do any thing 
the third time. 
TESSE'LLATED. adj. [teffella, Lat.] Varicgated by fquares. 
Van Helmont produced a ftone very different from the tef- 
fellated pyrites. . Woodward on Foffils: 
Testa. f. (tel; Fr. tofa; Italian: ] 
1. The cupel by which refiners try their metals. 
2. Trial; examination : as by the cupel. 
All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hatt ftrangely ftood the teff: Shakefpeare’s Temcft. 
Let there be fome more te/? made of my metal, 
Before fo noble and fo great a figure 
Be ftampt upon it. Shake/p. Meal. for Meafure. 
They who thought worft of the Scots, did not think there 


would be no fruit or difcovery from that teft. Clarenucn: 
What ufe of oaths, of promife, or of teff, 
Where men regard no God but intereft. Waller. 


Thy virtue, prince, has ftood the te/? of fortune 
Like pureft gold, that, tortur’d in the furnace, 
Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its weight. dd. 
3. Means of trial. 
Whom fhould my mufe then fly to, but the beft 
Of kings for grace; of pocts for my te/?. B. Jobnfen. 
To be read herfelf fhe need not tear ; 
Each teff, and every light, her muie will bear. Dryden. 
‘4. That with which any thing is compared in order to prove 
its genuinencefs. 
Unerring Nature, ftill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang’d and univerfal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, muft to all impart, 
At once the fousee, and end, and tcf of art. Pope. 
è 5. Difcriminative 


TES 


g. Difcriminative chara¢teriftick, 
Our penal laws no fons of yours admit, 

Our teft excludes your tribe from benefit. 

6. Judgment; diftinction. 
Who would excel, when few can make a zefi, 

Betwixt indiff’rent writing and the beft ? 

7. It feems to fignify any veflel that holds fire. 
Your noble race 

We banifh not, but they forfake the place: 

Our doors are open: True, but ere they come, 

You tofs your ’cenfing te, and fume the room. 

Testa‘ceous. adj. [teftaceus, Lat. teflacée, Fr.] 
1. Confifting of fhells ; compofed of fhells. 
2. Having continous; not jointed fhells; oppofed to cruftaceous. 

Teftaceous, with naturalifts, is a term given only to fuch 
fih whofe ftrong and thick fhells are entire, and of a piece ; 
becauie thofe which are joined, as the lobfters, are crufta- 
ceous: but in medicine all preparations of fhells, and fub- 
{tances of the like kind, are thus called. Quincy. 

Several fhells were found upon the fhores, of the crufta- 
ceous and ¢e/faceous kind. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

The mineral particles in thefe fhells is plainly to be diftin- 
guifhed from the te/faceous ones, or the texture and fubftance 
of the fhell. Woodwara’s Nat. Hif. 

TESTAMENT. n. f. [teffament. Fr. teflamentum, Lat.] 
x. A will; any writing directing the difpofal of the poffeffions 
of a man deceafed. 

He bringeth arguments from the love which always the 
teftator bore him, imagining that thefe, or the like proofs, 
will convict a teffament to have that in it which other men 
can nowhere by reading find. Hooker, b. iii. 

All the temporal lands, which men devout 

By teffament have given to the church, 

Would they ftrip from us. Shake/p. Henry V. 

He ordained by his laft te/fament, that his Æneis fhould be 
burnt. Dryden. 

2. The name of each of the volumes of the holy fcripture. 
TESTAMENTARY. adj. {teflamentaire, French; teflamentarius, 
Lat.) Given by will; contained in wills. 

How. many te/tamentary charities have been defeated by the 
negligence or fraud of cxecutors? by the fuppreffion of a 
will? the fubornation of witneffes, or the corrupt fentence 
of a judge? Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Te’stTaTE. adj. [teftatus, Lat.] Having made a will. 

By the canon law, the bifhop had the lawful diftribution 

of the goods of perfons dying te/fate and inteftate.  Ayliffe. 
Tesra’tor. n./. [teflator, Lat. teflateur, French.] One who 
leaves a will. 

He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will which 
always the te/fator bore him. Hosker, b. iii. 

The fame is the cafe of a te/tator giving a legacy by kind- 
nefs, or by promife and common right. Taylor. 

TESTA'TRIX, n.f. [Latin.] A woman who leaves a will. 
Te’stTeD. adj. [from te/f.] Tried by a teft. 
Not with fond fhekels of the te/fed gold.  Shake/peare. 
Te’ster. n. f. [teffe, French, a head: this coin probably be- 
ing diftinguifhed by the head ftamped upon it. } 
1. A fixperice. 

Come manage me your caliver: hold, there is a te/fer for 
thee. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

A crown goes for fixty pence, a fhilling for twelve pence, 
and a zefler for fixpence. Locke. 

Thofe who bore bulwarks on their backs, 

And guarded nations from attacks, 

Now practife ev’ry pliant gefture, 

Op’ning their trunk for ev’ry te/fer. 

Young man your days can ne’er be Jong, 

In flow’r of age you perifh for a fong; 

Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 

Will club their te/fers now to take thy lite. 

2. The cover of a bed. 
TE'STICLE. n. f. [tefficulus, Lat.) Stone. 

That a bever, to efcape the hunter, bites off his te/ficles 
or ftones, is a tenent very antient. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The more certain fign from the pains reaching to the 
groins and te/ficles. WVifeman’s Surgery. 

TESTIFICA’TION. n. f- [teffificatio, Lat. from teflify.] The 
act of witneffing. 
_ When together we have all received thofe heavenly myfte- 
ries wherein Chrift imparteth himfelf unto us, and giveth 

e vilible te/fifcation of our blefled communion with him, we 
fhould, in hatred of all herefies, factions, and {chilms, dc- 
clare openly ourfelves united. Hooker, b. v. 
_In places folemnly dedicated for that purpofe, is a more 
direct fervice and te/tification of our homage to God. South. 

eaa o Sane n. j. [from teflificor, Latin.] One who wit- 
ncfles. 

TE'STIFIER. 7. /. [from te/ify.] One who teftifies. 

To TESTIFY. v.n. [te/tificor, Lat.] To witnels; to prove ; 
to give evidence. 

Jcfus needed not that any fhould teflify of man; for he 
knew what was in man, ‘John ii. 25. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Swift's Mifcel. 


Pope. 


X ; 
TE 
Onc witnefs fhall not tc/ify azainft any, to caufe him to 
die. Num. xxxv: 30. 
Heaven and earth fhall te/?/y for us, that you put us to’ 
death wrongfully. 1 Mac. ii. 47. 
Th’ event was dire, 
As this place te/tifies. Milton's Par. Loft, b.i. 
To Te'stiry. v.a. To witnefs; to give evidence of any , 
oint. r 
p We {peak that we do know, and teflify that we have feen: 
and ye receive not our witnefs. Fobn iii. 11. 
Te’stiLy. adv. [from te/fy.] Fretfully; peevifhly ; morofely. 
TESTIMONIAL. n. f. [teflimnenial, Fr. teftimontum, Lat.] A 
writing produced by any one as an evidence for himfelf. 
Hofpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant reports, and 
fend them out with paflports and te/Ixzonials, and will have 
them pafs for legitimate. Government of the Tongue. 

It is pafible to have fuch te/timonials of divine authority as 

may be fufficient to convince the more reafonable part of 
mankind, and pray what is wanting in the teftimonies of 
Jefus Chrift ? Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
A clerk does not exhibit to the bifhop letters miffive or te- 
imonial, teftifying his good behaviour. Ayliffe. 
TESTIMONY. n.f. [teftimonium, Latin.] 
1. Evidence given ; proof. 

The proof of every thing muft be by the te/fimony of fuch 

as the parties produce. Spenfer. 

If I bring you fufficient te/fiznony, my ten thoufand ducats 

are mine. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 

I could not anfwer it to the world, if I gave not your 

lordfhip my teflimony of being the beft hufband. Dryden. 

I muft bear this te/fimony to Otway’s memory, that the 

paffions are truly touched in his Venice Preferved. | Dryden. 
2. Publick evidences. 
By his prefcript a fanétuary is fram’d, 

An ark and in the ark his te/fisneny ; 

The records of his covenant. 

3. Open atteftation ; profeffion. 
Thou for the te/frmony of truth haft born 

Univerfal reproach. Milton. 
To Te’stimony. v.a. To witnefs. A word not ufed. 

Let him be but te/?imonied in his own bringings forth, and 

he fhall appear a fcholar, a ftatefman, and a foldier. Shake/p. 
Te’sTINEsSS. n. f. [from te/y.] Morotenefs. 

Te/tine/s is a difpofition or aptnefs to be angry. 
TESTU'DINATED. adj. [teftuds, Lat.] Roofed; arched. 
TESTUDI'NEOUS. adj. [te/tudo, Lat.] Refembling the fhell of 

a tortoife. 
TESTY. adj. [teftie, Fr. tefurdo, Italian.) Fretful; peevith; 
apt to be angry. 
Lead thefe te/fy rivals fo aftray, 
As one come not within another’s way. Shakefpeare. 
Mutt I ftand and crouch under your ¢e/2y humour ? Shak. 
King Pyrrhus cur’d his fplenetick 
And żefly courtiers with a kick. 
Averfe or te/fy in nothing they defire. 
In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Theu’rt fuch a touchy, te/?y, pleafing fellow ; 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Tatler. 
Te’rcuHy. adj. Froward; peevifh: a corruption of te/y or 

touchy. 
A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. Shak. Rich. III. 

A filly fchool-boy, coming to fay my leffon to the world, 

that peevifh and tetchy matter. Graunt. 
TETE 4 TETE. n. f. [French.] Cheek by jowl. 
Long before the fquire and dame 

Are tête à tête. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 

Chufe for companions téte @ téte; 

Who at their dinners, en famille, 

Get leave to fit whene’er you will. Swift's Mifcel. 
Te'tHer. 2. f. [Sec Tepper.] A ftring by which horfes are 
held from pafturing too wide. 

Hamlet is young, 

And with a larger tether he may walk 


Milton. 


Locke. 


Hudibras, p. ii. 
Locke. 


Prior. 


‘Than may be given you. Shake/peare. 
Fame and cenfure with a tether, 
By fate are always link’d together. Swift's Mifcel. 


Imagination has no limits; but where it is confined, we 

find the fhortnefs of our tether. Swift. 
To Te’THER. v.a. [from the noun.] To tie up. 
TETRA‘GONAL, ad). (rdpaywrG.] Four fquare. 

From the beginning of the difeafe; reckoning on unto the 
feventh day, the moon will be in a» tetragenal or quadrate 
afpeét, that is, four, fizns removed: from that wherein. the 
difeafe began ;_ in the, fourteenth day it will be an oppofite 
afpect, and at the end/of the third feptenary tetragonal again. 

Brown's VulsarcErrours, b. iv. 

TETRAPE’TALOUS, adj. [ticoapes and meradrw.] Are fuch 
flowers as confiit of four leaves round the ftyle : plants having 

a tetrapetalous ower conftitute a diltinct Kind. ae 
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THA 
All the tetrapetalous filiquofe plants arc aikalefcent. Arhuth. 
Te’ rrarcu. 7. f- [tetrarcha, Lat. tetrarque, Fr. tElpcepxns. | 
A Roman governor of the fourth part of a province. 
All the earth, 
Her kings and tet:archs, are their tributaries : 

People and nations pay them hourly ftipends. B. Fabn/for. 

TETRA/RCHATE. } nf. ( télpapxia. } A Roman govern- 

Te'rrarcuy. J ment. 

TerRra’'sticK. ^. f. [relpasixes.] An epigram or ftanza of 
four verfes. 

The tetra/lick obliged Spenfer to extend his fenfe to the 
length of four lines, which would have been more clofely 
confined in the couplet. Pope. 

Te’ 1 RICAL. ) adj. [tetricus, Latin; tetiigue, Fr.] Froward ; 
Te’rricous. $ perverfe; four. 
~ In this the tetrical balla finding him to excel, gave him as 
a rare gift to Solyman. Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 
Te/TTER. n. f. [ceten, Saxon.) A fcab; a fcurf; a ringworm. 
A moft inftant tetter bark’d about 
Moft lazar like, with vile and loathfome cruft, 
All my fmooth body. Shakc/p. Hamlet. 


A {cabby zetter on their pelts will ftick. Dryden. 
Tew. n. /. {towe, a hempen rope, Dutch. ] l 
1. Materials for any thing. Skinner. 


2. An iron chain. Ainf. 

To Tew. v.a. [tapian, Saxon.) To work ; to beat fo as to 
foften. 3 

Te’wet. n.f. [tuyau or tuyal, French.] 

In the back of the forge, againft the fire-place, is fixed a 
thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it above five inches long, 
called a tewel, or tewel iron, which comes through the back 
of the forge; into this tewel is placed the bellows. Moxon. 

To TE'wTaw. v.a. [formed from tew by reduplication.] To 
beat; to break. 

The method and way of watering, pilling, breaking, and 
tewtawing, of hemp and flax, is a particular bufinefs. Mort. 

Text. n.f. [texte, Fr. textus, Lat.] 
1. That on which a comment is written. 
We expect your next ? 

Shou’d be no comment but a fext, 


To tell how modern beafts are vext. Waller. $ 
2. A fentence of fcripture. 
»? In religion 
What errour but fome fober brow 
~ = Will blefs it, and approve it with a text. Shake/peare. 


His mind he fhould fortify with fome few texts, which are 

» home and appofite to his cafe. South's Sermons. 
TEXTILE. adj. [textilis, Latin.] Woven; capable of being 

woven. 5 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranverfe, 

„as inthe warp and woof of textiles. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
The materials of them were not from any herb, as other 

~ textiles, but from a ftone called amiantus. Wilkins. 

TEXTMAN. x. fa [text and man.] A man ready in quotation 
© sof texts.” 

+ Mens daily occafions require the doing of a, thoufand 
things, which it would puzzle the beft textman readily to 
bethink himfelf of a fentence in the Bible, clear enough to 
fatisfy a fcrupulous confcience of the lawfulnefs of. Sanderfon. 
TE'XTRINE. adj. [textrina, Lat.] Relating to weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched maggots, not 
_ the parent animal, becaufe fhe emits no web, nor hath any 

~textrine art, can convolve the ftubborn leaf, and bind it with 

the thread it weaves from its body. Derham. 
TE’ XTUARY. aaj. [from text.] 

1, Contained in the text. 

He extends the exclufion unto twenty days, which in the 

_ textuary fenfe is fully accomplifhed in one. Brown. 
2. Serving as a text; authoritative. 

-T fee no ground why his reafon fhould be textuary to ours, 
‘or that God intended him an univerfal headfhip. G/anville. 
Te xTuarist. } n.f. [textuaire, Fr. from text.) One ready in 
TE XTUARY. $ the text of {cripture; a divine well verfed 

in {cripture. r: 
TEXTURE. n. f. [textus, Lat.] 
3. The act of weaving. 
., Skins, although a natural habit unto all before the inven- 


tion of texture, was fomething more unto Adam. Brown. 
2. A web; a thing woven. 
ia Others, far in the grafly dale, 
_ Their humble texture weave. Thomfon’s Spring. 
3. Manner of weaving with refpect either to form or matter, 
“( Under ftate of richeft texture {pread. Milton. 
A veil of richeft texture wrought fhe wears. Pope. 


4. Difpofition of the parts of bodies ; combination of parts. 
Spirits not in their liquid texture mortal wound 

Receive, no more than can third air. Milton. 

While the particles continue entire, they may compofe bo- 

dics of the fame nature and texture now, with water and 

pet compofed of entire particles in the beginning. Newton. 


HAN. adv. [Sanne, Saxon.] A particle placed in comparifon 
after the comparative adverb. 


? 
THA 
Were ive not better to fall once with virtue; 
Than draw a wretched and difhonour’d breath, B. Foonfor. 
More true delight in that fiall ground, 
Than in poffefing all the earth was found. = Daniel, 
l never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs 
than in the bufinefS of that unfortunate e-rl. Aing Charles. 
He lov’d her rore thar plunder. Congreve. 
I love you for nothing more than for the juft efteem you 
have for all the fons of Adam. nade 8 
THANE. n. f. [Sexn, Saxon.] An old title of honour, pet- 
haps equivalent to baron. 
By Sinel’s death I know I’m thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives. Shate/p. 
To THank. v.a. [tancian, Saxon; dancken, Dutch; than- 
ken, German. ] 
1. To return acknowledgments for any favour or kindnefs. 
The forlorn foldier, that fo nobly fought, 
He would have well become this place, “and grac’d 
The thankings of a king. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
For your ftubborn anfwer 
The king fhall know it, and, ho doubt, thant you. Shak. 
We thane God always for you. 2 Thef. i. 3: 
He was fo true a father of ‘his country, 
To thank me for defending ev’n his foes; 
Becaufe they were his fubjects.  Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 
2. It is ufed often in a contrary or ironical fenfe. 
Il] fare our anceftor impure; 


For this we may thank Adam. Milton. 
Weigh the danger with the doubtful blifs, 
And thank yourfelf, if ought fhould fall amifs. Dryden. 


That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenfion of arms; 
they may thank themfelves, becaufe they came ,fo late into 
the treaty ; and, that they came fo late, they may thank the 
whigs, whole falfe reprefentations they believed. Swift. 

THANK. }”./. [Sancar, Saxon; dancke, Dutch.] Acknow- 
THanks. § ledgment paid for favour or kindnefs ; expreffion 
of gratitude. Thanks is commonly ufed of verbal acknow! 


ledgment, gratitude of real repayment. It is feldom ufed in 
the fingular. 


The pooreft fervice is repaid with thanks.  Shake/peare. 
Happy be Thefeus, our renowned duke. 
— Thanks, good Egeus, what’s the news? Shake/peare: 


The fool faith, I have no thank for all my good deed ; and 
they that eat my bread fpeak evil of me. Eccluf. xx. 16. 
He took bread, and gave thanks to God in prefence of 
them all. Acts xxvii, 35. 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 1 Cor, xv. 
Some embrace fuits which never’ mean to deal effectually 
in them ; but they will win a thank, or take a reward. Bacon. 
For this to th’ infinitely good we owe 
Immortal thanks. Milton. 
THA‘NKFUL, adj. [Sancrul, Saxon.] Full of gratitude ; ready 
to acknowledge good received. 
Be thankful unto him, and blefs*his name. Pfal. c. 4. 
In favour, to ufe men with much difference is good; for 
it maketh the perfons preferred more thankful, and the reft 


more officious. Bacon’s Effays. 
Live, thou great encourager of arts ; 
Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 


THA‘NKFULLY, adv. [from thankful.] With lively and grate- 
ful fenfe of good received. 

Here is better than the open air; take it thankfully. Shak. 

If you have liv’d, take thankfully the paft; 

Make, as you can, the fweet remembrance laft. Dryden. 

Out of gold how to draw as many diftin@ fubftances as I 
can feparate from vitriol, I fhall very thankfully learn. Bayle. 

THa’NKFULNESS. 1. J. [from thankful.] Gratitude; lively 
fenfe or ready acknowledgment of good received. 

He fcarcely would give me thanks for what I had done, 
for fear that thankfulne/s might have an introduétion of re- 
ward. Sidney, b. ii. 

Will you give me this maid your daughter ? 

—As freely, fon, as God did give her me. 

—Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulnefs. Shakefp. 

The celebration of thefe holy myfteries being ended, re- 
tire with all thankfulne/s of heart for having been admitted to 
that heavenly feaft. Tayler. 

Thankfulne/s and fubmiifion make us happy. L’ Eftrange. 
THA‘/NKLESS. adj. [from thank. ] 

1, Unthankful ; ungrateful; making no acknowledgment, 
Leaft fo great good, as he for her had wrought, 

Should die unknown, and buried be in thankle/s thought. 
Fairy Queen, b. is 
May he feel 

How fharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 

To have a thankle/s child. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bleft in thy genius, in thy love too bleft ! 

One grateful woman to thy fame fupply’d, 

What a whole thankle/s land to his deny’d. 
2. Not deferving, or not likely, to gain thanks. 

‘Lhe contracting and extending the lines and fen‘ of others, 
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Pope. 


THA 


if the firft authors might {peak for themitlvess would appear 
a thankle/s office. Matton. 
Wage ftill thcir wars, 
And bring home on thy breait more thanxiefs fears. Crahaw. 
THa‘NKLESsNEss. 7. J. [from thauklefs-} lngratitudes Failure 
to acknowledge good received. 
Not t’ have written then, feems little lefs 
Than worft of civil vices. thankle//ne/s. Donne. 
THANKO'FFERING. 7. f. [thank and offering.) Offering paid 
in acknowledgment of mercy. 
A thoufand thant-offerings are due to that providence which 
has delivered our nation from thefe ablurd iniquities. | /Varts. 
THANKSGIVING. 2. f. [thanks and give.) Celebration of 
mercy. a 
Thefe facred hymns Chriftianity hath peculiar to itfelf, the 
other being fongs too of praife and thank/civing, wherewith as 
we ferve God fo the Jews likewite. Hooker, b.v. 
‘tude; meritorious. 
Of old there were fongs of praife and thanhigiving unto 
God. Nehexii. 46. 
We fhould acknowledge our obligations to God» for the 
many favours we receive, by continual praifes and: thank/- 
givings. Tillotfon’s-Sermons. 
THa’NKworTHy. adj. [thank and worthy.) Deferving grati- 
This is thankworthy, if a man endure grief. 1 Pet. ii. 19. 
If love be compell’d, and cannot chufe, 
How can it grateful, or thank-worthy prove ? Davies. 
Trarm. n. f. [Seanm, Saxon; darm, Dutch, the gut.] - In- 
teftines twifted for {everal ufes. 
THAT; pronoun. [thata, Gothick ; Sez, Saxon; dat, Dutch. ] 
1. Not this, but the other. 
He wins me by that means I told you. 
Oétavia, not only that, 
That were exculceble, that and thoufands more 
Of femblable import, but he hath wag’d 
New wars againft Pompey. 
2. Which; relating to an antecedent thing. 
You’ll rue the time 
That clogs me with this anfwer. 
Nothing they but duft can fhow, 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Or bones that haften to be fo. Cowley. 
3. Who; relating to an antecedent perfon. 
Saints that taught and led the way to heav’n. Tickel. 


4. It fometimes ferves to fave the repetition of a word or words 
foregoing. 
I'll know your bufincfs, that I will. Shat/p. Henry IV. 
They faid, what is that to us? fee thou to that. s Matth. 
Ye defraud, and that your brethren. 1 Cor.vi. 8. 
Yet for all that, when they be in the land of their ene- 
mics I will not caft them away. Lev. xxvi. 44. 
They weep as if they meant 
That way at leaft proud Nabas to prevent. Cowley. 
This runick fubject will occur upon that of poetrys Temple. 
What is inviting in this fort of poetry proceeds not fo 
much from the idea of a country life itfelf, as from that of 
- its tranquillity. Pope. 
5. Oppoted to this as the other to one. 
This is not fair; nor profitable that; 
Nor t’other queftion proper for debate. Dryden’s Perfius. 
In this feale gold, in t’other fame does lic, 
The weight of that mounts this fo high. Cowley. 
6. When this and that relate to foregoing words, this is referred 
like bic or cecy to the latter, and that like ille or cela to the 
former. 
7. Such as. slag 
By religion is meant a living up to thofe principles, that is, 
to act conformably to our beft reafon, and to live as becomes 
thofe who believe a God and a future ftate. Zillotjon. 
8. That which; what. 
Sir, I think the meat wants that I have. 
—— Bafting. Shake[p. Comedy of Errours. 
g. The thing. 
The Nazarite hath vowcd, befides shat that his, hand hall 
_ get. Num. vi, 21. 
He made that art which was a rage. Cowley. 
10. The thing which then was. 
Secure proud Nabas flept, 
+ And dreamt, vain man, of thas day’s barb’rous fport. Cowley. 


x1. By way of eminence. 

This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, 

That Jonathan in whom does mixt remain 

All that fond mothers with. Cowley. 
i Hence love himfelf, that tyrant of my days. Cowley. 
12. In I HAT. As being. 

Things are preached. not in that they are taught, but zn 

ibat they are publifhed. ' fdooker X b. v. 


THAT. conjunction. 
1. Becaufe. 
It is not.that I love you lefs 
Than when before your fect Llay ; 
But to prevent the fad increale 
Of hopelefs love, I keep away. 
2 


Waller 
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Forgivesme that I thus your patience wrong. Cawley. 
2. Noting a confequence. 
That he flould. dare. ta do me this difgracc, 
Ts fool or coward iwrit upon my facc? Dryden. 


The cuftom and familiarity of thefe tongues do fometimes 
fo far influence the exprefiions int thele cpiities, that one may 
obferve the force of the Hebrew. conjugations. Locke. 

3. Noting indication. r 

We anfwered, that we held it fo agreeable, as we both 
forgot dangers paft and fears to, come, tat we thought an 
hour fpent with him was worth ycars of our former life. 

Lacon's New Atiantis. 
4. Noting a final end. 
Treat it kindly, |fhateat may 
With at leaft with’ us to ftay. Cowley. 
Tuarcn. n fo [Sace, Saxony flraw, Skinner, from, Bac, a 
roof, in Iflandick that... Mr. Lye.) Straw laid upon/the top 
ofa houfe to keep out the weather. 
Hard by a ftye,, beneath a roof of thatch 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 
Bafkets of fiin at Billing’gate did watch, 

Cod, whiting, oyfter, mackrel, fprat, sor plaife. «Swift. 

A plough-boy, who has never feen any thing but thatch 
ed houfes, naturally imagines that thatch belongs..to, the very 
nature.of a houfe. í wolo 

Then came rofy Health from her cottage of thatch: Smet. 

To THATCH. v. a. [Baccian, Saxon.] To Gover as with-ftraw. 
Make falfe hair, and thatch Wes 

Your poor thin roofs with burthens of the dead. » Shake/p. 


Tatts. i 


Mofs growcth chiefly upon ridges of houfes tiled or thatch 


ed. 


Bacon's Nat. Hit. N°«i§ 37. 


Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold» © 


The palace thatch d with ftraw. Dryden. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris l 

Might raife a houfe above two ftories > “i 

A lyrick ode would flate, a catch ; i : 

Would tile, an epigram would thatch. | Swift. 
On the cottage thatch’d, or lordly roof ne 

Keen faftening. Thomfon. 


Tra’tcuer. x. f. [from thath.] One whofe trade is to cover, 
houfes with ftraw. 
You merit new employments daily 5 
Our thatcher, ditcher; gard’ner, baily. Swift. 
Afh is univerfal timber; it ferves the foldier, feaman, car- 
apenter, thatcher, and hufbandman. Mortimer. 
To Tuaw. v.n. [Gapan, Saxon; degen, Dutch.]} T 
1, To grow liquid after congelation; to melt. 
_ When thy, melted maid 
His letter at thy pillow hath laid ; 
If thou begin’ft to thaw for this, 
May my name ftep in. 
It on firm land 
Thaws not but gathers heap, and ruin feems pant 
Of ancient pile ; all elfe deep fnow and ice. - ~ Milton. 
Having let that ice thaw of itfelf, and frozen the liquor a 
fecond time, we could not difcern any thing. Boyle. 
2. To remit the cold which had caufed froft: `T 
To THaw. v. a. To melt what was congealed. 
Bring me the faireft creature northward born, 
‘Where Phcebus’ fire fearce thaws the ificles. Shake/peares 
Think not that Cæfar bears fuch rebel blood, f 
That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools. Shake/p. 
My love is thaw’d, 
Which, like a waxen image ’gainft a fire, 
Bears no impreffion of the thing it was. 
Burnith’d fteel, that caft a glare š 
From far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing air. 
She can unlock 
The clafping charm, and thaw the numbing fpell. Ailton. 
Her icy heart: is thaw'd. . Granville, 
Tuaw. n. f. [from the verb.] LiquefaQionof any thing con- 
gealed ; warmth fuch.as liquifies congelation. i 
I was the prince’s jefter, and duller than a great thaw. 
Shakep Much ado about nothing. 
A man of my kidney, that am as fubject to heat as but- 


Julius Czfar. 
Shakefpeare. 
Dryden. 


ter; a man of continual diffolution and thazw.: Shake/peare. 
av Hardens his {tubborn heart, but ftill-as ice 
More harden’d after thaw. Milton. 


That cold countty where difcourfe doth freeze in the air 
all Winter, and may be heard in the next Summer, or at a 
preatthaw. l Wiltins’s Math. Magick. 

When fharp.frofts had-long conftraln'’d the carth, 
A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain, 


. Firft the tender bladespeeps: Drydens 
THE, article. »f{de, Dutch. ] l 
is The article noting. a: particular thing. 
Nour formas paid.atoldier’s debts 
He only liv’d butetill he was a man, 
The which nofooner had his prowefs confirnrd, . 
Ina/e-unthrinking ftation where he fought, ; 
But like a man he dy’d. Shakefpeare’s Macheth. 
He 


~~ 


fsg 


Å: 
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He put him in mind of the long pretence he had to be 
grcom of the bed chamber, tor the which he could not chufe’ 
but fay, that he had the queen's promife. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

Unhappy till the laft, the kind releafing knell. 

Plt march rhe mufes Hannibal. 
The fair example of the heav'nly lark, 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark ; 

Above the ftars let thy bold mufick found, 

‘Thy humble nett build on the ground. 

< The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world. 

Night fhades the groves, and all in filence lie, 

All but the mournful philomel and I. 

2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in verfe. 
Who had th’ efpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up unto the itate they were. 
Th’ adorning thee with fo much art 
Is but a barb’rous fkill, 
*Tis lik- the pois’ning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill. 
3. Sometimes 4e is cut off. 
In this icale worth, in f’other gold does lie. Cowley. 
4. In the following pafiage the is ufed according to the French 
idiom. s 
As all the confiderable governments among the Alps are 
commonwealths, fo it is a conftitution the moft adapted of 
-any to the poverty of thefe countries. Addifon on Italy. 
THEA'TRAL. adj. [theatral, Fr. theatralis, Lat.] Belonging to 
a theatre. 
Tre’atre. n. f. [theatre, Fr. theatrum, Lat.] 
1. A place in which fhews are exhibited; a playhoufe. 
This wife and univertfal theatre, 

Prefents more woful pageants than the fcene 

Wherein we play. Shake/p. As you like it. 

When the boats came within fixty yards of the pillar, they 

a _found themfelves all bound, yet fo as they might go about, 
fo as they all ftood as in a theatre beholding this light. Bacon. 
2. A place rifing by fteps like a theatre. 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 


Cowley. 
Cowley. 


Cowley. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


Daniel. 


Cowley. 


__ Of ftatelieft view. Milton. 
In the midft of this fair valley ftood 
A native theatre, which rifing flow, 
“© By juft degrecs o’erlook’d the ground below. Dryden. 


THEA’TRICK. (aq. [theatrum, Latin.] Scenick; fuiting a 
THEA'TRICAL. § theatre; pertaining to a theatre. 
Theatrical forms ftickle hard for the prize of religion: a 
diftorted countenance is made the mark of an upright heart. 
t Decay of Piety. 
A = Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate, 
` Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 
THEA‘TRICALLY. adv. [from theatrical.] In a manner fuiting 
the ftage. 
© *~ «  Dauntlefs her look, her gefture proud, 
~ Her voice theatrically loud. 
THEE, the oblique fingular of thou. 
Poet and faint, to thee alone were giv’n 
The two molt facred names of earth and heav’n. 
Tuert. n. f. [from theif.) 
Y- The act of ftealing. , 
< o Theft is, an unlawful felonious taking away. of another 
man’s goods.againft the owner's knowledge or will. © Cowel. 
su) His-thefts.were too open, his filching was like an unfkilful 
fingers he-kept not time.) Shake/p. Merry Wives of Winajor. 
8825) wees Their nurfe.Euriphile, 
= Whom for the theft I wedded, ftole thefe children. Shak. 
2 Fhe thing ftolen. 
If the theft be certainly found in’ his hand alive, whether 
ox, afs, or fheep, he fhall reftore double. Exod. xxii. 4. 
THEIR. n. f. [Seona, of them, Saxon.] Of them: the pro- 
“snoun pofieffive; from they. 
. The round world fhould have fhook 
‘Lions into civil ftreets, and citizens into their dens. Shab. 
1 For the Italians, Dante had begun to file their language in 
~ verfé before Boccace, who likewife received no little help 
-from his mafter Petrarch ; but the reformation of their profe 
was wholly owing to Boccace. Dryden. 
2. Theirs is ufed when any thing comes between the poflefive 
Sand fubftantive. 
Be Prayer we always have in our power to beftow, and they 
~ never in theirs to refufe. Hooker, b.v. 
i» They gave the fame si4imes to their own idols which the 


Swift's Mi/cel. 


Cowley. 


_ + Egyptians drd to theirs. Raleigh. 
_ ~~ The penulty to thy tranfgreffion due, 
And due to dderrs which out of thine will grows “Ailton. 
Notliing but the name of zeal appears, 
T wixt our beft actions and the wort of theirs. Denham. 


Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their cares, 
© The fault is more their languages than their's. Rofcommon, 
Which eftablifhcd law of theirs feems too ftriét at firit, 
*beeaufe it excludes all fecret intrigues. Dryden. 
And reading with, like theirs, our fate and fame. Pope. 
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Tuem, the obliqueof they. 

‘The materials of them were not from any herb. 
Turme. n. f. [theme Fr. from Sena] 
1. A tubject on which one {peaks or writes. 

Every object of our idea is callcd a t4eme, whether it be a 

being or not being. Watts. 
‘Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues to the fwelling act 
Of the imperial theme. Shhakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
When a foldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 
O! could I fow like thee, and make thy ftream 

My great example, as it is my theme : 

Though deep, yet clear; thovgh gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. Denham. 

Whatever near Eurota’s happy ftream, 
With laurels crown’d, had been Apollo’s there. Rofcommon, 
Though Tybcr’s ftreams immortal Rome behold, 

Though foaming Hermus fwells with tides of gold, 

From heav’n itfelf though feven-fold Nilus flows, 

And harvefts on a hundred realms beftows ; 

Thefe now no more fhall be the mule’s themes, 

Loft in my fame, as in the fca their itreams. 

2. A fhort diflertation written by boys on any topick, 
3- The original word whence others are derived. 
Let fcholars daily reduce the words to their original or 
theme, to the firft cafe of nouns, or firft tenfe of verbs. Putts. 
THEMSELVES. 2. f (See THey and SELF.] 
1. Jhele very perfons. 
hatfoever evil befalleth in that, them/clves have made 
themfelves worthy to fuffer it. Hooker, b.v. 
2. The oblique cafe of they and /elves. 
They open to them/elves at length the way. M Iton. 

Waken children out of fleep with a low call, and give them 
kind ufage till they come perfectly to them/elves. Locke. 

Tuen. adv. [than, Gothick ; Gan, Saxon; dan, Dutch.) 
I. At that time. 

The then bifhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his 

majefty throughout that whole journey. Clarendsn. 
Thee, then a bey, with my arms I laid. Dryden. 
2. Afterwards; immediately afterwards; foon afterwards. 

If an herb be cut off from the roots in Winter, and then 
the earth be trodden down hard, the roots will become very 
big in Summer. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 437. 

3. In that cafe ; in confequence. 
Had not men been fated to be blind, 
Then had our lances pierc’d the treach’rous wood. Dryden: 
Had fate fo pleas’d I had been eldeft born, 


TV lhins. 


Pope. 


And then without a crime the crown had worn. Dryden. 
If all this be fo, them man has a natural freedom. Locke. 
4. Therefore; for this reafon. 
If then his providence 
Out of sour evil feek to bring forth good. Milton. 


Now then be all thy weighty cares away, > 
Thy jealoufies and fears, and, while you may, > 
To peace and foft repofe give all the day. Dryden. D) 
5. At another time: as nsw and then, at one time and other. 
Now fhaves with level wing the deep, then foars. Adilton. 
One while the mafter is not aware of what is done, and 
then in other cafes it may fall out to be his own act. L’ Efir. 
6. That time: it has here the effect of a noun. 
Till then who knew 
The force of thofe dire arms? Milton. 
THENCE. 2. f. [contracted, according to Minfhew, from there 
hence. | 
1. From that place. 
Faft by the oracle of God ; I thence 


Invoke thy aid. Milton. 
Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 
By quick and painful marches thither came. Dryden, 
2. From that time. 
There fhall be no more thence an infant of days. Jfa. Ixv. 


3 For that reafon. 
Not to fit idle with fo great a gift 
Ufelefs, and thence ridiculous about him. Milton's Agoni/?. 
4. From thence isa barbarous expreflion, thence implying the 
fame. 
From thence; from him, whofe daughter 
His tears proclaim’d his parting with her; thence 
We have crofs’d. Shake/peares 
There plant eyes, all muft from thence 
Purge and difperfe. 
Tue/NcEFORTH. adv. [thence and forth.) 
1. From that time. 
Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T’ ambitious Rome. l Spenfer. 
They fhall be placed in Leinfter, and have land given them 
to live upon, in iuch fort as fhall become good jubjects, to 
labour thenceforth for thcir living, Spenfer on Ireland, 
Wrath fhall be no mere 
Thenceforth, butin thy pretence joy entire. Milton, 
Cael thenceforth is a barbarous corruption crept into later 
ooks, 


Milton, 


Avert 
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His holy eyes; rcfolving from thenceforth 

To leave them to their own polluted ways. Milton. 

Men grow acquainted with thele felf-evident truths upon 
their being propofed ; but whofoever does fo, finds in him- 
felf that he then begins to know a propofition which he 
knew not before, and which from thenceforth he never quef- 
tions. Locke. 

THENCEFO/RWARD. adv. [thence and forward.} On from that 
time, 

THE/OCRACY. 2./. [theocratie, Fr. Sé@ and ugaléw.] Go- 
vernment immediately {uperintended by God. J Ta 

The characters of the reign of Chrift are chiefly juftice, 
peace, and divine prefence or conduct, which is called the- 
ocracy. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

THEOCRA'TICAL. adj. [theocratique, Fr. from theocracy. ] Re- 
lating to a government adminiftered by God. 

The covetnment is neither human rior angelical, but pe- 
culiarly theocrat cal. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

THEO'DOLITE. n.f. A mathematical inftrument for taking 
heights and diftances. ; 
TE oGony. mf. [theazonte, Fr. Seoyovia.] The generation 

of the gods. Bailey. 
THEOLOGIAN. n. f. [theologien, Fr. theologus, Latin.} A di- 
vine; a profeffor of divinity. 

Some theologians defile places erected only for religion by 
defending oppreffions. Hayward. 

They to their viands fell: nor feemingly 

The angel, nor in mift, the common glofs 

Of theologians, but with keen difpatch 

Of real hunger. Milton’s Par. Loft, b.v. 

THEOLOGICAL. adj. [theologigque, Fr. theologia, Lat.] Relating 
to the fcicnce of divinity. 

Although fome pens have only fymbolized the fame from 
the myftery of its colours, yet are there other affections 
might admit of theological allutions. Brown. 

They generally are extracts of theological and moral fen- 
tences, drawn from ecclefiaftical and other authors. Swift. 

THEOLO'GICALLY. adv. [from theological.] According to the 
principles of theology. 

THEO'LOGIST. 2 7. f- [theologus, Lat.] A divine; one ftudious 

THEO’LOGUE. § in the fcience of divinity. 

The cardinals of Rome, which are theologues, friars, and 
fchoolmen, call all temporal bufinefs, of wars, embaflages, 
fhirrery, which is under-fheriffries. Bacon's Effays. 

A theologue more by need than genial bent ; 

Int’reft in all his aétions was difcern’d. Dryden. 

It is no more an order, according to popifh theologifts, than 
the prima tonfura, they allowing only feven ecclefiaftical 
theologifis. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

THE/OLOGY. n. f. [theologie, Fr. Seoroyia.) Divinity. 

The whole drift of the {cripture of God, what is it but 
only to teach theology? Theology, what is it but the fcience of 
things divine? Hooker, b. iii. 

Ske was moft dear to the king in regard of her knowledge 
in languages, in theology, and in philofophy. Hayward. 

The oldeft writers of theology were of this mind. Tillot/on. 

Tue’omacuist. n.f. He who fights againft the gods. Bailey. 
Tur'omacuy. n. f. [910 and payr] The fight againft the 

gods by the giants. Bailey. 
'THEO'RBO. 2. f. [tiorba, Italian ; tvorbe, Fr.] A large lute 


for playing a thorough bafs, ufed by the Italians. Bailey, 
He wanted nothing but a fong, 
And a well tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to cafe the pain 
His tugg’d ears fuffer’d, with a ftrain. Butler. 


THE/OREM. n. /. [theoreme, Fr. Seapna.] A pofition laid 
down as an acknowledged truth. 

Having found this the head thecrem of all their difcourfes, 
who plead for the change of ecclefiaftical government in 
England, we hold it neceflary that the proofs thercof be 
weighed. Hooker, by ii. 

The chief points of morality are no lefs demonftrable than 
mathematicks ; nor is the fubtilty greater in moral theorems 
than in mathematical. More's divine Dialogues. 

Many obfervations go to the making up of one theorem, 
which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, muft be of many 
ycars growth. Graunt. 

Here are three theorems, that from thence we may draw 
fome conclufions. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


THEOREMA’TICAL,. adj. [from theorem.] Compriied in the- 


THEORI MA‘/TICK h 
> : ; ng in theorems: 
THEOREMICK. orems ; confifting orem 


Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the conceptions we 


have of things, is negative or pofitive. Grew. 
THEORETICAL. ¢ [theoretique, French; } Speculative ; 
THEORETICK. E y \ from Sewpnrincs.] depending 
Tiwo'Rical. | ¢°" izinin Fr. from on theory 
THeo’RIck. Ewpia. | or fpecu- 


lation ; terminating in theory or fpeculation ; not praétical. 
When he fpeaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftill; 
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And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ezrs, 

To fteal his {weet and honied featences : 

So that the act and pra€tick part of life 

Mutt be the miftrefs to this theorsg:e. Shatef ears 

The theorical part of the inquiry being interwoven with 
the hiftorical conjectures, the philofephy of colours will be 
promoted by indifputable experiments. Foyle on Colours. 

For theoretical learning and fciences there is nothing yet 
complete. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

THEO'RICK. 1. f. {from the adjeQive.] A f{peculatilt ; one who 
knows only {pceculation, not praétice. 
The bookith theorick, 

Wherein the toged contuls can propofe 

As mafterly as he; meer prattle, without praétice, 

Is all his foldierihip. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 


THEORETICALLY. } gdi f [from theoretick.]" } Speculative- 
THEO'RICALLY. 5. UL from thesick.) $ 1y; not 
practically. 


Tue/orst. n. f. [from thecry.] A {peculatift; one given to 
fpeculation. 

The greateft theori/’s have given the preference to fuch a 
form of government as that which obtains in this kingdom. 

Addifon's Freehelder, N°. 51. 
THE’ORY. n.f. [theorie, Fr. Sewpiz.| Speculation; not prac- 
tice; fcheme; plan or fyftem yet fubfifting only in the mind. 

If they had been themfelvcs to execute their‘own theory in: 
this church, they would have feen being nearer at hand. 

Hocker, b.v. 

In making gold, the means hitherto ‘propounded to effect 
it are in the practice full of errour, and in the theory full of 
unfound imagination. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N’. 326. 

Pra&tice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious ; 
but as to the theory and fpeculation of virtue and vice, man- 
kind are much the fame. South's Sermons. 

THERAPE'UTICK. adj. [Sepamevlixcs.] Curative; teaching or 
endeavouring the cure of difeafes. 

Therapeutick or curative phyfick reftoreth the patient into 
fanity, and taketh away difeafes actually affecting. Brown. 

The practice and therapeutick is diftributed into the confer- 
vative, prefervative, and curative. Harvey. 

Medicine is juftly diftributed into prophylaétick, or the are 
of preferving health; and therapentick, or the art of reftoring 
it. Watts. 

THERE. adv. [thar, Gothick; tp, Saxon; daer, Dutchj; 
der, Danith.] 
1. In that place. 
If they come to fojourn at my houfe, 
I'll not be there. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Exil’d by thee from earth to deepeft hell, 

In brazen bonds fhal! barb’rous difcord dwell ; 

Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy gare, 

And mad ambition fhall attend her there. 

2. It is oppofed to here. 

To fee thee fight, to fee thee traverfe, to fee thee here, to. 
fee thee there. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Could their relifhes be as different there as they are here, 
yet the manna in heaven will fuit every palate. ‘Locke. 

Darknefs there might well feem twilight here. , Milton. 
3. An exclamation directing fomething at a diftance. 
l Your fury hardens me. 
A guard there; feize her. Dryden's Aurengzcbe. 
4. It is ufed at the beginning of a fentence with the appearance 
of a nominative cafe, but ferves only to throw the nomina- 
tive behind the verb: as, a man came, or there came a man. 
It adds however fome emphafis, which, like many other 
- idioms in every language, muft be learned by cuftom, and 
can hardly be explained. It cannot always be omitted with- 
out harfhnefs: as, iv old times there was a great king. 

For reformation of errour there were that thought it a part 
of Chriftian charity to inftruét them. Hooker. 

There cannot in nature be a ftrength fo great, as to make 
the leaft moveable to pafs in an inftant, or all together, 
through the leaft place. Digby on the Soul. 

There have been that have delivered themfelves from thcir 
ills by their good fortune or virtue. Suckling. 

In human actions there are no degrees defcribed, but a la- 
titude is indulged. Bifbop Taylor. 

Wherever there is fenfe or perception, there fome idea is 
actually produced. Locke. 

5. In compofition it means that: as thereby, by that. 
THE/REABOUT. Jadu. [there and about, thereabouts is therc- 
THEREABOUTS. § fore lefs proper. | 

1. Near that’ place. 

One fpeech ‘I lov’d ;' ’twas /Eneas’s tale to Dido ; and 
thereabout of it efpecially, where he fpeaks of Priam’s flaugh- 
ter. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. Nearly ; near that number, quantity, or ftate. 

Between the twelfth of king John and thirty-fixth of king 
Edward the third, containing one hundred and fifty years, or 
thereabouts, there was a continual bordering war. Davies. 

Find a houfe to lodge a hundred and fifty perfons, whereof 
twenty or thereabout may be attendants, ea 

Some 


Pope. 


T HUE 


Some three months fince, or thereabout, 
She found me out. Suckling. 
W ater is thirteen times rarer, and its refiftance lefs than 
that of quickfilver thereabouts, as 1 have found by experi- 
ments with pendulums. Newton's Opticks. 
3. Concerning that matter. 
As they were much perplexed thereabcut, two men {tood 
by. Luke xxiv. 4. 
THEREAFTER. adv. [there and after.] According to that; 
accordingly. 
When you can draw the head indifferent well, proportion 


the body thereafter. Peacham. 
If food were now before thee fet, 
Wou'dft thou not eat? thereafter as I like 
The giver. ` Milton. 


THEREA'T: adj. [there and at.] 
1. At that; on that account. 

Every errour is a ftain to the beauty of nature ; for which 

caufe it blufheth thereat, but glorieth in the contrary. Hooker. 
2. At that place. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to 

deftruétion, and many go in thereat. Mat. vii. 13. 
THereny’. adv. [there and by.] By that; by means of that; 
in confequence of that. 

Some parts of our liturgy confift in the reading of the 
word of God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people 
may thereby learn what thei; duties are towards him. Hooker. 

Therewith at laft he fore’d him to untie 
One of his grafping feet, him to defend thereby. Fa. Qu. 
L Being come to the height, they were therchy brought to an 
abfolute neceflity. Davies on Ireland. 
Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie, 
-A fault, which needs it moft, grows two thereby. Herbert. 
= If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and then the red 
‘colour at the lens be alternately intercepted and let pafs, the 
‘violet on the paper will not fuffer any change thereby. Newton. 
THEREFORE. adu. [there and fore. ] 
1. For that; for this; for this reafon ; in confequence. 
This is the lateft parley we will admit ; 

Therefore to our beft mercy give yourfelves. 

Falftaff is dead, 
And we mutt yern therefore. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Therefore {hall a man leave father and mother and cleave 
to his wife. Gen. il. 24. 
“The herd that feeks after fenfual pleafure is foft and un- 
manly; and therefore I compofe myfelf to meet a ftorm. Lucas. 

He bluthes ; zherefore he is guilty. Spectator. 

The wreftlers fprinkled duft on their bodies to give better 

“hold: the glory therefore was greater to conquer without 
powder. Wefts Pindar. 
2. In return for this; in recompence for this or for that. 
We have forfaken all and followed thce, what fhal! we 
“have therefore? Mat. xix. 27. 
THEREFROM. adv. [there and from.] From that; from this. 
A “Be ye therefore very couragious to do all that is written in 
“the law, that ye turn not afide therefrom, to the right hand 
~or to the left. Fof. xxiii. 6. 
L The leaves that fpring therefrom grow white. Mortimer. 
THEREIN. adv. [there and in.] In that; in this. 
Therein our letters do not well agree. Shake[peare. 
The matter is of that nature, that I find myfelf unable to 


Shake/peare. 


-= ferve you therein as you defire. Bacon. 
Gone oI, All the earth 
i “To thee, and to thy race, I give: as lords 

4 © Poflefs it, and all things that therein live. Milton. 


we’ after having well examined them, we fhall there: find 
ba many charms. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
THEREINT’O. adu: [there and into.] Into that. 
Feet not them that are in the countries enter thereinto, Luke. 
Though we fhall have occafion to fpeak of this, we will 
“now make fome entrance thereinto. Bacon. 
THEREO’F. adv. [there and of.) Of that; of this. 
- © Confidering how the cafe doth ftand with this prefent age, 
full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the 
U ftream thereof. Hooker, b.i. 
Tis vain to think that lafting which muft end ; 
And when ’tis paft, not any part remains 
“Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. Denham. 
I fhall begin with Greece, where my obfervations fhall be 
confined to Athens, though feveral inftances might be brought 
from other {tates thereof. Swift. 
THEREON. adu. [there and on.] On that. 
You fhall bereave yourfelf 
Of my good purpofes, and put your children 
©» To that deftruction which Pll guard them from, 
1 | Jf thereon you rely. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Peter called to mind the word that Jefus faid ; and when 
he thought thereon he wept. Mark xiv. 72. 
Its foundation is laid thereon. Woodward. 
Tue’rcout. adv. [there and out.) Out of that. 
Thercout a ftrange beatt with feven heads arofe, 
That towns and caftles under her breaft did cour. Spenjer. 


THE 


Sn ne 
THERETO b adv. [there and to, or unto.} To that. 


‘THEREUNTO. 194 
Isit in regard then of fermons only, that apprehending 
the gofpel of Chrift we yield thereunto our unfeigned aflent 
as to a thing infallibly true. Hooker, b.x. 
This fort of bafe people doth not for the moft part rebel of 
themfelves, having no heart thereunto, but are by force drawn 
by the grand rebels into their action. Spenser on Ireland. 
"Next thereunto did grow a goodly trec. Fairy Queen. 
‘hat whercby we reafon, live and he 
Within ourfelves we ftrangers are thereto. Davies. 
A larger form of {pcech were fafer than that which punc- 


tually prefxeth a conitant day thereto. Brown. 
What might his force have done, being brought thercto, 
When that already gave fo much to do? Daniel. 


That it is the appointment of God, might he argument 

enough to perfuade us thereunto. Lillotfon's Sermons. 
TurreuPoN. adu. [there and upon. ] 
1. Upon that; in confequence of that. 

Grace having not in one thing fhewed itfelf, nor for lome 
few days, but in fuch fort fo long continued, our manifold 
fins ftriving to the contrary, what can we lefs thereupon con- 
clude, than that God would at leaft-wife, by tract of time, 
teach the world, that the thing which he blefleth cannot but 
be of him. Hooker, b. ive 

He hopes to find you forward 
And thereupon he fends you this good news. 
Let that one article rank with the reft; 

And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakefp. Henry V- 

Though grants of extraordinary liberties made by a king 
to his fubjeéts do no more diminifh his greatnefs thar when 
one torch lighteth another, yet many times inconveniencies 
do arife thereupon. Davies on Ireland. 

Children are chid for having failed in good manners, and 
have thereupon reproofs and precepts heaped upon them. Locke. 

Solon finding the people engaged in two violent factions, 
of the poor and the rich, and in great confufion thereupon, 
made due provifions for fettling the balance of power. Swift. 

2. Immediately. 
Tuereu/nver. adu. [there and under.] Under that. 

Thofe which come nearer unto realon, find paradife under 
the equinoctial line, judging that thereunder might be found 
moft pleafure and the greateft fertility. Raleigh. 

THEREWI'TH. adv. [there and with.] 
1. With that. 

Germany had ftricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the dotrine of the church of Rome, but fcemed in difcipline 
ftill to retain therewith very great conformity. Hooker, b. iv. 

All things without, which round about we fees 

We {eek to know, and have therewith to do. 

Therewith at laft he forc’d him to untie 
One of his grafping feet, him to defend thereby. 
2. Immediately. 
THEREWITHA'L. adv. [there and withal.] 
1. Over and above. 
Therewithal the execrable act 
On their late murther'd king they aggravate. 
2. At the fame time. 
Well, give her that ring, and give therewithal 
That letter. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
3. With that. 
His hideous tai} then hurled he about, 
And therewithal enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his froth-foamy fteed. Spenfer. 
THERVACAL. adj. [Snpiane ; from theriaca, Lat.) Medici- 
nal; phyfical. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 
upon the mountains, where there are theriacal herbs. Bacon. 

THERMO’METER. n. f. [thermometre, Fr. spus and ui- 
rpov.| An inftrument for meafuring the heat of the air, or 
of any matter. 

The greateft heat is about two in the afternoon, when the 
fun is paft the meridian, as is evident from the thermometer, 
or obfervations of the weather-glafs. Brown. 

THERMOME’TRICAL. adj. [from thermometer.] Relating to the 
meature of heat. 

His heat raifes the liquor in the thermometrical tubes. Cheyne, 

THE'RMOSCOPE. n. f. [thermofcope, Fr. Sepos and oxomwew.] 
An inftrument by which the degrees of heat are difcovered ; 
a thermometer. 

By the trial of the thermofcope, 
the element which they {wim in. 
THrsE, pronoun, the plural of this. 

1. Oppofed to thofe. 
Did we for the/e barbarians plant and fow 
On thefe, on thefe our happy fields beftow ? Dryden. 
2. Thefe relates to the perfons or things laft mentioned ; and 
thofe to the firft. 

More rain falls in June and July than in December and 
January ; but it makes a much greater fhew upon the earth 
in thefe months than in thofe, becaufe it lies longer upon it. 

Woodward's Nat. Hift. p. iv. 
THe'sts. 


Shake/pearta 


Davies. 


S Taner. 


Danicl. 


fifhes have more heat than 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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Tur’sis. n. f. [thefe, Fr. Sisss.] A pofition ; fomething laid 
down ; affirmatively or negatively. 
The truth of what you here lay down, 
By fome example fhould be fhewn. 
An honeft, but a fimple pair, ; 
May ferve to make this the/is clear. ` Prior. 
THE'SMOTHETE. n.f. [thefmothete, Fr. SetpoSiens ; Seomos 
and tidnus.] A lawgiver. ; 
THE'URGY. n.f. (Sexpyia.] The power of doing fupernatural 
things by lawful means, as by prayer to God. Bailey. 
THEW. x. f- [Seap, Saxon.] 
1. Quality; manners; cuftoms ; habit of life; form of beha- 
viour. 
Home report thefe happy news, 
For well yee worthy been for worth and gentle thewes. 
Fairy Queen, b. i. 
From mother’s pap I taken was unfit, 
And ftreight deliver’d to a fairy knight, 
To be upbrought in gentle thewes and martial might. 
Fairy Queen, b. is 
2. In Shake/peare it feems to fignify brawn, or bulk, from the 
Saxon Seop, the thigh, or fome fuch meaning. 
Nature crefcent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward fervice of the mind and foul 
Grows wide withal. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Will you tell me, mafter Shallow, how to chufe a man? 
Care I for the limbs, the thewes, the ftature, bulk and big 
femblance of a man? give me the {pirit, mafter Shallow. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
THE'WED. adj. [from thew.] Educated; habituated; accuf- 
tomed. 
But he was wife and wary of her will, 
And ever held his hand upon his heart; 
Yet would not feem fo rude, and thewed in ill, 
As to defpife fo courteous feeming part. Fairy Qu. b. ii. 
Tuey. z. f. in the oblique cafe them, the plural of he or fhe. 
[%1, Saxon. ] 
i. The men; the women; the perfons. 
They are in a moft warlike preparation. 
Why do you keep alone? 
Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 
Ufing thofe thoughts, which fhould indeed have died 
With them fhey think on. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
The Spaniard 
Muft now confefs, if they have any goodnefs, 
‘The trial juft and noble. 
They eat on beds of filk and gold, 
At ivory tables, or wood fold 
Dearer than it. 


Shak. Coriolanus, 


Shakefpeare. 


Benj. Fohnfon’s Cataline. 
They know 


To joy the friend and grapple with the foe. Prior. 
2. Thofe men; thofe women: oppofed to fome others. 
Only they, 
‘hat come to hear a merry play, 
Will be deceiv’d. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
*Tis remarkable, that they 
Talk moft who have the leaft to fay. Prior. 
3. It is ufed indefinitely ; as the French on dit, 
There, as they fay, perpetual night is found 
In filence brooding on th’ unhappy ground. Dryden. 
Tursee. n.f- A dice; a fcummer; a fpatula. Ain/. 


THICK. adj. [Bicce, Saxon; dick, Dutch; dyck, Danith ; 
thickur, Ilandick. ] 

1. Not thin. 

2. Denfe; not rare; grofs; crals. 

God caufed the wind to blow, to dry up the abundant 
flime of the earth, make the land more firm, and cleanfe the 
air of thick vapours and unwholefome mifts. Raleigh, 

To warm milk pour fpirit of nitre; the milk prefently 
after will become thicker than it was. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3- Not clear; not tranfparent ; muddy; feculent. 
Why haft thou loft the frefh blood in thy cheeks, 

And given my treafures and my rights of thee, 

To thick ey’d mufing and curs’d melancholy ? Shake/p. 

A fermentation makes all the wine in the veffel thick or 
foul; but when that is paft, it grows clear of itfelf. Temple. 

Encumber’d in the mud, their oars divide 

With heavy ftroaks the thick unwieldy tide. 

4. Great in Circumference ; not flender. 

My little finger fhall be thicker than his loins. 1 Kings xii. 

Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown thick, covered with 
fatnefs. Deut. xxxii. 15. 

5. Frequent ; in quick fucceffion; with little intermiffion. 

They charged the defendants with their {mall fhot and 
Turky arrows as thick as hail. j Knolles. 

Favours came thick upon him, liker main fhowers than 
fprinkling drops or dews; for the next St. George's day he 
was knighted, made gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, 
and an annual penfion given him. Wotton. 

This being once a week, came too thick and too often 
about. Spelman, 


Addifon. 


4 
THI 
His pills as thick as handgranado’s flew, 
And where they fell as certainly they flew. 
6. Clofe ; not divided by much {pace ; crowded. 
It brought them to a hollow cave, 
Amid the thicke/?? woods. 
The people were gathered thick together. 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
Nor thicker harvefts on rich Hermus rife, 
Than ftand thefe troops. 
He fought fecure of fortune as of fame ; 
Still by new maps the ifland might be fhewn : 
Conquefts he ftrew’d where’er he came, 
Thick as the galaxy with ftars is fown. Dryden. 
Objects of pain or pleafure do not lie thick enough toge- 
ther in life to keep the foul in conftant ation. Addifon. 
7. Not eafily pervious ; fet with things clofe to each other. 
He through a little window caft his fight, 


Rofcommon. 


Fairy Qu. b.i. 
Luke xi. 29. 


Dryden's Æn. 


Though thick of bars that gave a fcanty light. Dryden. 
The fpeedy horfe 
Watch each entrance of the winding wood, 
Black was the foreft, thick with beech it ftood. Dryden. 
Next the proud palace of Salerno ftood 
A mount of rough afcent, and thick with wood. Dryden. 
Bring it near fome thick-headed tree. Mortimer. 


8. Coarfe; not thin. 
It tafteth a little of the wax, which in a pomegranate, or 
fome fuch thick-coated fruit, it would not. Bacon. 
Thick-leaved weeds amongft the grafs will need more dry- 
ing than ordinary grafs. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
g. Without proper intervals of articulation. 
Speaking thick, which nature made his blemifh, 
Became the accents of the valiant, 
To feem like him. 
Tuick. n. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. The thickeft part or time when any thing is thickeft. 
Achimetes having with a mine fuddenly blown up a great 
part of the wall of the Spanifh ftation, in the thick of the 


Shažefp. Henry IV. 


duft and fmoak preferitly entered his men. Knolles. 
2. THIcK and thin. Whatever is in the way. 
Through perils both of wind and limb, 
Through thick and thin fhe followed him. Hudibra;, 
When firft the down appears upon his chin, 
For a {mall fum to fwear through thick and thin. Dryden: 


Tuick. adv. [It is not always eafy to diftinguifh the adverb 
from the adjective. ] 
I. Frequently; faft. 
Tis fome difafter, 
Or elfe he would not fend fo thick. Denhams Sophy. 
I hear the trampling of thick beating feet ; 
This way they move. Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 
2. Clofely. 
The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o'er; 

The vale an iron harveft feems to yield, 

OF thick fprung lances in a waving field. Dryden: 

A little plat of ground thick fown, is better than a great 
field which lies fallow. Norris's Mifcel. 

3. To a great depth. 

If you apply it thick fpread, it will eat to the bone. WVifem. 

Cato has piercing eyes, and will difcern 
Our frauds, unlefs they're cover’d thick with art. Addifon. 
4. THICK and threefold. In quick fucceffion; in great numbers. 

They came thick and threefold for a time, till one expe- 

rienced ftager difcovered the plot. L’Eftrange’s Fab. 
To THI'CKEN. v.a, [from thick.] 
1. To make thick. 
2. To make clofe; to fill up interftices. 

Waters evaporated and mounted up into the air, thicken 
and cool it. Woedward’s Nat. Hif. 

3. To condenfe; to concrete. 

The white of an egg gradually diffolves by heat, exceed- 
ing a little the heat of a human body; a greater degree of 
heat will thicken it into a white, dark-coloured, dry, vifcous 
mafs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To ftrengthen ; to confirm. 
’Tis a fhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream; 
And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That do demonttrate thinly. 
5. To make frequent. 
6. To make clofe or numerous. 
To THICKEN. v.n, 
1. To grow thick. 
2. To grow denfe or muddy. 
Thy luftre thickens 
When he fhines by. Snakefp. dnt. and Cleopatra. 
3. To concrete; to be confolidated. 
Water ftopt gives birth 


Shake/p. Othello. 


To grafs and plants, and thickens into earth. Pricr. 
4. To grow clofe or numerous. 
The prefs of people thickens to the court, 
Th’ impatient crowd devouring the report. Dryden. 


He faw the crowd thickening, and defired to know how 
many there were. Tatler. 
4 5. To 


THI 


$. To grow quick. 
The combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies 
From weftward when the fhow’ry kids arife, 
Or patt’ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter defcends in harden’d rain. Addifon. 
Tucker. n. f. [Siccezu, Saxon.] A clofe knot or tuft of 
trees ; a clofe wood or cople. 
I drew you hither, 


Into the chiefeft thicket of the park. Shake/peare. 
Within a thicket I repos’d ; and found 
Let fall from heav’n a fleep interminate. Chapman. 


Chus, or any of his, could not in hafte creep through 
thofe defart regions, which the length of one hundred and 
thirty years after the flood had fortified with thickets, and 
permitted every bufh and briar, reed and tree, to join them- 
felves into one main body and foreft. Raleigh. 

How often, from the fteep , 

Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 

Ceeleftial voices, to the midnight air, 

Sole, or refponfive, each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator? 

My brothers ftept to the next thicket fide 

To bring me berries. 

Now Leda’s twins 

Their trembling lances brandifh’d at the foe 5 

Nor had they mifs’d, but he to thickets fled, 

Conceal’d from aiming {pears, not pervious to the fteed. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Dryden. 
I’ve known young Juba rife before the fun, 
To beat the thicket where the tyger flept, 
Or feek the lion in his dreadful haunts.  Addi/on’s Cato. 


THIckKty. adv. [from thick.] Deeply ; to a great quantity. 

‘Mending cracked receivers, having thickly overlaid them 

diachylon, we could not perceive leaks. Boyle. 

NESS. 7. f. [from thick.] 

he ftate of being thick ; denfity. 

2. | Quantity of matter interpofed ; fpace taken up by matter 
` interpofed. 

In the darkened room, againft the hole at which the light 
entered, I could eafily fee through the whole thickne/s of my 
hand the motions of a body placed beyond it. Boyle. 

3- gany laid on quantity to fome confiderable depth. 
oll a tree, and cover it fome thickne/s with clay on the 
top, and fee what it will put forth. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
4. Confiftence ; groffnefs; not rarenefs; fpiffitude. 

Nitre mingled with water to the thickne/s of honey, and 
anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it will {prout 
forth. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 444. 

Difeafes imagined to come from the thickne/s of blood, 
come often from the contrary caufe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5. Impervioufnefs ; clofenefs. 

The banks of the river and the thicine/s of the fhades drew 

into them all the birds of the country. Addifon. 
6. Want of fharpnefs ; want of quicknefs. 

A perfon found in himfelf, being at fome times fubject to 
a thicknefs of hearing, the like effect. Holder. 

What you write is printed in large letters; otherwife be- 
tween the weaknefs of my eyes and thickne/s of hearing, I 


fliould lofe the greateft pleafure. Swift. 
Tur'ckK-scutep. adj. Dull; ftupid. 
Pleas’d to hear their thick-/eull’d judges cry, 
Well mov’d ! oh finely faid ! Dryden. 


This downright fighting fool, this thrck-/cull’d hero, 
This blunt unthinking inftrument of death, 
With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. 

Tuicxser. adj. [thick and fet.] Clofe planted. 

His eye-balls glare with fre, fuffus’d with blood, 

His neck fhoots up a thick/et thorny wood ; 

His briftled back a trench impal’d appears, 

And ftands erected, like a field of {pears. Dryden. 

The world is fo thict/et with the numerous productions of 
the creatures, that befides the apparent beauty of things view- 
ed by all, there are thofe fecret graces in every part of na- 
ture, which fome few alone have the fkill to difcern. 

Tur'ckskin. n. f. [thick and fein.) A coarfe grofs man; a 
numfkul. 

The thallow’ft thick/Rin of that barren fort, 

Who Pyramus prefented in their fport, 
Forfook his fcene and enter’d in a brake. Shake/peare. 

THIEF. n. f. [thiubs, Gothick; def, Saxon; dief, Dutch. 
Jt was anciently written thieof, and fo appeareth to have been 
of two fyllables ; the was wont to be taken for thrift, fo 
that thie of is he that takes of or from a man his thie, that is, 
his thrift or means whereby he thrives. ] . 

J. One who takes what belongs to another : the thief fteals by 
fecrecy, and the robber by violence ; but thefe fenfes are con- 
founded. 

Take heed, have open eye ; for thieves do foot by night. 

Shake/peare, 

This he faid becaufe he was a thief, and had the bag. John. 
Can you think I owe a thief my life, 
Becaufe he took it not by lawlefs force ? 


Dryden. 


Grew. 


THI 
Aim I obliged by that t’ affift his rapines; 
And to maintain his murders ? 
2. An excrefcence in the {nuff of a candle. 
Their burning lamps the ftorm enfuing fhow, 
Th’ oil fparkles, thieves about the {nuff do grow. 
THIEF-CATCHER.) 4 [thief and catch.] 
THIEF-LEADER. >n./. 4 [thief and /ead. } 
THIEF-TAKER. J l [thief and take.] J 
and bring them to juftice. 
A wolf palled by as the thief-/eaders were dragging a fox 
to exccution. L'Eftrange. 
My ev’nings all I would with fharpers fpend; 
And make the thief-catcher my bofom friend. Bramfton. 
To THIEVvE. v.n. [from thief.] To fteal; to practife theft. 
THIEVERY. n. f. [from thieve.] 
1. The practice of ftealing. 
Ne how to fcape great punifhment and fhame, 
For their falfe treafon and vile thievery. Spenfer. 
Mafter, be one of them; ’tis an honourable kind of 
thievery. Shake/peare. 
Do villainy, do, fince you profefs to do’t, 
Like workmen; I'll example you with thievery. Shate/p. 
He makes it a help unto thievery; for thieves having a de- 
fign upon a houfe, make a fire at the four corners thereof, 
and caft therein the fragments of loadftone, which raifeth 
fume. Brown’s Vulg. Errours, b. ii. 
Amongft the Spartans, thievery was a practice morally good 


Alay. 
One whofe bu- 
finefs is to de- 
tect thieves, 


and honett. South. 
2. That which is ftolen. 
Injurious time now, with 4 robber’s hafte, 
Crams his rich thiev'ry up he knows not how: Shake/p: 


TurEvisH. adj. [from thief) 
1. Given to ftealing ; practifing theft. 
What, would’ft thou have me go and beg my food ? 

Or with a bafe and boift’rous fword enforce 

A thievifh living on the common road. 

O thievifh night, 

Why fhould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end; 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars; 

That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 

With everlafting oil, to give due light 

To the mifled and lonely traveller ? 

The thievifh God fufpe&ted him, and took 

The hind afide, and thus iti whifpers fpoke ; 

Difcover not the theft. 

2. Secret ; dy. 
Four and twenty times the pilot’s glafs 

Hath told the thievi/h minutes how they pafs. 

THIEVISHLY. adv. [from thievi/h.] Like a thief. 
They lay not to live by their worke, 
But thievi/hly loiter and lurke. Tuffer’s Huft: 
THI'EVISHNESS. 7. f. [from thievi/o.] Difpofition to fteal ; 
habit of ftealing. 
Tuicu. n.f. [Seop, Saxon; thieo, Iflandick; die, Dutch. ] 

The thigh includes all between the buttocks and the knee. 
The thigh bone is the longeft of all the bones in the body : 
its fibres are clofe and hard: it has a cavity in its middle: it 
is a little convex and round on its forefide, but a little hol- 
low, with a long and fmall ridge on its backfide. Quincy. 

He touched the hollow of his thigh, and it was out of 
joint. Gen. xxxii. 25. 

The flefh diffolved, and left the thigh bone bare. 1/z/eman, 

THILK. pronoun. [bilc, Saxon.] That fame. Obfolete. 
I love thilk lafs: alas, why do I love! 
She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove, 
And of my rural mufick holdeth fcorn. Spenfer’s Paft. 
THILL. n. f. (S:lle, Saxon, a piece of timber cut.] “lhe 
fhafts of a waggon; the arms of wood between which the 
laft horfe is placed. 

More eafily a waggon may be drawn in rough ways if the 
fore wheels were as high as the hinder wheels, and if the 
thills were fixed under the axis. Mortimer’s Hufb, 

THILL-HORSE. ) 7. f. [thill] and horfe.] The laft horfe; the 
THI/LLER. ) _horfe that goes between the fhafts. 
Whofe bridle and faddle, whitlether and nal, 

With collars and harneifs for thiller and al. Tuffer. 

What a beard haft thou got? thou haft got more hair on 
thy chin, than Dobbin my thill horfe has on his tail. Shak. 

THYMBLE. 2. f. [This is fuppofed by Adin/hew to be corrupted 
from thumb bell.) A metal cover by which women fecure theit 
fingers from the needle when they few. 

Your ladies and pale vifag’d maids, 

Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 

Their thimbles into armed gantlcts change, 

Their needles to lances. Shake/p. King John. 

Examine Venus and the Moon; 
Who ftole a thimble or a {poon. Hudibras, p. i. 
Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, have valves 
fticking to their fides like fo many żhimbles; which, when 
the blood prefles back, ftop its paflage, but are comprefled 
by the forward motion of the blood. Cheyne, 
TRYMB. 


S hake/peare. 


Milton. 
Addifon. 


Shake/p. 


THI 


Fr.] A fragrant herb from 


Tume. 2 f. [thymus, Lat. thym, 
This fhould be 


which the becs are fuppofed to draw honey. 
written thyme, which fee. 

Fair marigolds, and becs alluring, thyme. Spenfer. 
THIN. adj. (Sinn, Saxon; thunnur, Iflandick ; dunn, Dutch. ] 
x. Not thick. 

Beat gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. 

2. Rare; not denfe. t 
T'he hope of the ungodly is like thin froth, that is blown 
away with the wind. ; Wijd. v. 14. 
In the day when the air is more thin, the found pierceth 
better; but when the air is more thick, as in the night, the 


Exod. 


found fpendeth and fpreadeth abroad lefs. Bacon. 
Underftand the fame 
OFf fifh within their wat’ry refidence ; 
Not hither fummon’d, fince they cannot change 
Their clement, to draw the thinner air. Milton. 


The waters of Borifthencs are fo thin and ight, that they 
fwim upon the top of the ftream of the river Hypanis. 
More. 
To warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor will re- 
main at reft, though it appear fomewhat thinner. Arbuthnot. 
3. Not clofe ; feparate by large fpaces. 
He pleas’d the thin and bafhful audience 


Of our well-meaning, frugal anceftors. Rofcommon. 
Thou art weak, and full of art is he ; 

Elfe how could he that hoft feducc to fin, 

Whofe fall has left the heav’nly nation thin ? Dryden. 


Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 

Where rocks Jie cover’d with eternal fnow, 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs fields, 

The fand no gold, the mine no filver yields. Dryden. 
Thin on the tow’rs they ftand; and ev’n thofe few, 


A feeble, fainting, and dejeéted crew. Dryden. 
Already Cæfar 
Has ravag’d more than half the globe; and fees 
Addifon. 


Mankind grown thin by his deftructive {word. 
4. Not clofely compacted or accumulated. 
Seven thin cars blafted with the eaft wind fprung up. Gen. 
Remove the fwelling epithets, thick laid 
As varnifh on a harlot’s cheek ; the reft 
Thin fown with ought of profit or delight. 
Thin \eaved arbute hazle-graffs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. Dryden. 
5. Exile; fmall. j 
I hear the groans of ghoits ; 
Thin, hollow founds, and lamentable fcreams. 
6. Not coarfe; not grofs in fubftance. 
7. Not abounding. 

Spain is thin fown of people, by reafon of the fterility of 
the foil and the natives being exhaufted in fuch vaft territo- 
ries as they poflefs. Bacon. 

Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of people. Addifon. 

8. Not fat; not bulky; lean; flim ; flender. 

A flim thin gutted fox made a hard fhift to wriggle his 
body into a hen-rooft, and when he had ftuffed his guts well, 
the hole was too little to get out again. L’ Efirange. 

Twin. adv. Not thickly. 
Fame is the fpur, that the clear fpirit doth raile, 

That laft infirmity of noble mind, 

To fcorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred fheers, 

And fits the thin {pun life. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, goes not 


abroad thin clad. Locke. 
To Tun. v.a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To make thin or rare; not to thicken. 
‘The ferum of the blood is neither acid nor alkaline: oil of 
vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar thins it a little. Arbuthnot. 


2. To make lefs clofe or numerous. 
The bill againft root and branch never palled till both 
houfes were {ufficiently thinned and overawed. King Charles. 
1 unload the branches, or the leaves to thin 
That fuck the vital moifture of the vine. Dryden. 
Tis Cæfar’s {word has made Rome’s fenate little, 


And thinn'd its ranks. Addifon’s Cato, 
3. To attenuate. 
The vapours by the folar heat 
Thinn'd and exhal'd rife to their airy feat. Blackmore. 


THINLY. adv. [from thin.] Not thickly; not clofely ; not 
denfely ; not numeroufly. 
It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thiily inha- 
bited before the flood. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 
THINE, pronoun. [thein, Gothick ; dın, Saxon ; dyn, Dutch. ] 
Belonging or relating to thee; the pronoun pofleifive of thou. 
It is uled for thy when the fubftantive is divided from it: as, 
this is thy boufe; thine is this houfe; this houfe is thine. 
Thou haft her, France; let her be thine, for we 
Have no fuch daughter. Shake/p. King Lear. 


T HA 


THINK. n. f. [Sng, Saxon; ding, Dutch.] 
1. Whatever is; not a perfon. A general word. 
Do not you chide; I have a thing for you. 
You have a thing for me? 
It is a common thing — 
pe Ha? 
——To have a foolith wife. Shakefp. Othello 
The great mafter he found bufy in packing up hisithings 
againft his departure. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
The remnant of the meat-offering is a thing moft holy. 


Lev.ai. 3. 
Says the mafter, you devour the fame things that they 
would have eaten, mice and all. L’Ejirange. 
A thing by neither man or woman priz’d, 
And f{carcely known enough to be defpis’d. Dryden. 
I fhould blufh to own fo rude a thing, 
As it is to fhun the brother of my king. Dryden. 


Wicked men, who underftand any thing of wifdom, “may 

fee the imprudence of worldly and irreligious courfes. Tillot/on. 
2. It is ufed in contempt. 

I have a thing in profe, begun above twenty-cight years 
ago, and almoft finifhed: it will make a four fhilling vo- 
lume. Swift. 

3. It is ufed of perfons in contempt, or fometimes with pity. 
See, fons, what things you are! how quickly nature 

Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object ? 

For this the foolifh over-caretul fathers 

Have broke their fleeps with thought, their brains with 

care. Shake/peare’s Henry IVi 

Never any thing was fo unbred as that odious man. Congr- 

The poor thing fighed, and with a blefing exprefled with: 
the utmoft vehemence turned from me. _ Addifi 

I'll be this abject zhing no more. i t. o. 

_ Love give me back my heart again. —— Granvill 

4. It is ufed by Shate/peare once in a fenfe of honour. 

I lov'd the maid I marricd; never man ~ 

Sigh’d truer breath: but that I fee thee here, = % 

Thou noble thing / more dances my wrapt heart. Shatefp. 

To THINK. v. n. preter. thought. [thankgan, Gothick 5 

%encean, Saxon; dencken, Dutch. ] 

1. To have ideas; to compare terms or things; to reafon ; to 
cogitate ; to perform any mental operation. 

Thinking, in the propriety of the Englifh tongue, fignifies 
that fort of operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein 
the mind is active; where it, wita fome degrec of voluntary 


attention, confiders any thing. Locke. 
What am I? or from whence? for that I am 
I know, becaufe I think; but whence I came, 
Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
What other being can difclofe to me? Dryden. 


Thofe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their minds 
ill, will have little matter to think on. Locke. 
It is an opinion that the foul always thinks, and that it has 
the actual perception of ideas in itfelf conftantly, and that 
actual thinking is as infeparable from the foul, as actual ex- 
tenfion is from the body. Locke. 
Thefe are not matters to be flightly and fuperficially thought 
upon. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
His experience of a good prince muft give great fatisfac- 
tion to every thinking man. Addifon's Freeholder. 
2. To judge; to conclude; to determine. 
Let them marry to whom they thing beft; only to their 
father’s tribe fhall they marry. Num. xxxvi. 6. 
I fear we fhall not find 
This long defired king fuch as was thought. 
3. To intend. 
Thou thought’? to help me, and fuch thanks 1 give, 
As one near death to thofe that wifh him live. Shate/peare: 
4. To imagine; to fancy. 
Something fince his coming forth is taought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moft requir’d. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his mitery, to difpatch 
His nighted life. Shake/p. King Lear. 
We may not be ftartled at the breaking of the exterior 
earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked men to think of 
and obferve fuch a thing. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Thofe who love to live in gardens, have never thought of 
contriving a winter garden. Spectator, N°. 477- 
5. To mufe; to meditate. 
You pine, you languifh, love to be alonc, 


Daniel. 


Think much, {peak little, and in {peaking figh. Dryden. 
6. To recollect; to obferve. 
We are come to have the warrant. . 
—Well thought upon ; I have it here about mc. Shakef>. 


Think upon me, my God, for good, according to all that 
I have done. Neh. v. 19. 
7, Fo judge; to conclude. 
“Tf your general acquaintance be among ladies, provided 
they have no ill reputation, you ¢/ink you are fale. a 
dtl 


a ml a 


So 
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. 
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Still the work was not complete, 
When Venus thought ona deceit. Swift's Mifcel. 
The opinions of others whom we know and think well of 
are-no ground of affent. ToS. 
8. To confider ; to doubt. ? 
Any one may thint with himfelf, how then can any 
thing live in Mercury and Saturn, Bentley's Sermons. 
To Turek. v.a. 
1. To imagine; to image in the mind; to conceive. 
Royal Lear, 
Whom I have ever honour’d as my king, 
And as my patron’ thougot on in my prayer. 
Charity thinseth no evil. 
2. To believe; to efteem. 
Me thought I faw the grave where Laura lay. Sidney. 
Me thinieth the running of the foremolt is like that of 
Ahimaaz. 2 Sam. xviii..27. 


Shake/peare. 


I Cor. xiii. 5. 


Nor think fuperfluous others aid. Milton. 
3- To THINK much. To grudge. 
He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 


If we contider our infinite obligations to God, we have no 
reafon to think much to facrifice to him our dcareft interefts 
in this world. Tillot{on’s Sermons. 

4. To THINK fern. To difdain. 
He thought /corn to lay hands on Mordecai alone. EA). iii. 
THINKER. 2. /. [from think.] One who thinks in a certain 
manner. 

No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying 
them up in his memory ; practice muft fettle the habit : you 
may as well hope to make a good mufician by a lecture in 
the art of mufick, as a coherent thinker, or {tri€t reafoner, 
by a iet of rules. Locke. 

If a man had an ill-favoured nofe, deep thinkers would im- 
pute the caufe to the prejudice of his education. Swift. 

THINKING. n.f. [from think.] Imagination; cogitation ; 
judgment. 

He put it by once; but, to my thinting, he would fain 
have had it. Shake[p. Julius Cafar. 

. If we did think, 

His contemplations were above the earth, 

And fix’d on fpiritual objeéts, he fhould ftill 

Dwell in his mufings ; but I am afraid 

His thinkings are below the moon, nor worth 

His ferious confidering. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 

I heard a bird fo fing, 

Whofe mufick, to my thinking, pleas’d the king. Shake/p. 

I was a man, to my thinking, very likely to get a rich wi- 
dow. Addifon’s Guard. N>. 97. 

Tui'nty. n. f. [from thin.] 
1. Not thickly. 
2. Not clofely ; not numeroufly. 

It is opinioned, that the earth was thinly inhabited before 
the flood. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Our walls are thinly mann’d ; our beft met fain: 

The reft, an heartlefs number, {pent with watching. Dryd. 

Tui'nness. n. f. [from thin.] 
1. The contrary to thicknefs ; exility ; tenuity. 
Tickling is moft in the foles, arm-holes and fides, be- 


caufe of the thinne/s of the fkin. Bacon. 
No breach, but an expantion, 
Like gold to airy thinne/s beat. Donne. 


Traniparent fubftances, as glafs, water, air, &c. when 
made very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherwife 
formed into plates, do exhibit various colours according to 
their various thinne/s, although at a greater thicknefs they 
appear very clear and colourlefs. Newton's Opticks. 

Such depend upon a ftrong projectile motion of the blood, 
and too great thinne/s and delicacy of the veflels. Arbuthnot. 

2. Paucity ; fcarcity. 
The buzzard 

Invites the feather’d Nimrods of his race, 

To hide the thinne/s of their flock from fight, 

And all together make a feeming goodly flight. | Dryden. 

In country villages pope Leo the feventh indulged a 
practice through the thinne/s of the inhabitants, which opened 
a way for pluralities. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

3. Rarenefs; not fpiffitude. 

Thofe pleafures that fpring from honour the mind can nau- 

feate, and quickly fee] the thinne/s of a popular breath. South. 
THIRD. adj, [%prdBa, Saxon.) The firft after the fecond ; 
~ the ordinal of three. 
l This is the third time : I hope good luck lies in odd num- 


bers. Shake/peare. 
€ Tuiro. 2. f. [from the adjective. ] 
1. The third part. 
To thee and thine hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. Shakefp. 
Men of their broken debtors take a third, 
A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. Shake/peare. 


The proteftant fubjeéts of the abbey make up a third of 
its people, Addifon. 


THI 4 


No fentence can ftand that is not confirmed by two thirds 

of the council. i Addijan. 

Cuch clamours are like the feigned quarrels of combined 

cheats, to delude fome third perfon, Decay of Piety. 
2. The fixtieth part of a fecond. 

Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts, an 
hour into fixty minutes, a minute into fixty feconds, a fecond 
into fixty thirds. Holder on Time. 

THIRDBOROUGH. n. f. [third and borough.] An under-con- 
table: 
TĦHYRDLY. adv. [from third.] In the third place. 
Firft, metals are morc durable than plants ; fecondly, they 
are more folid ; thirdly, they are wholly fubterrany. Bacon. 
To Tair. v.a. [phan, Sax.] To pierce; to perforate. Asaj. 
THIRST. n. S. [Synryz, Saxon; dor/f?, Dutch. | 
1. The pain fuftered for want of drink; want of drink. 
But fearlefs they perfue, nor can the flood > 
Quench their dire thir/?; alas! they thirft for blood. Denh. 
Thus accurs’d, 

In midft of water I complain of thir/?. Dryden. 

Thirfi and hunger denote the ftate of fpittle and liquor of 
the ftomach. Thirf is the fign of an acrimony commonly 
alkalefcent or muriatick. Arbuthnet.on Aliments. 

2. Eagernefs ; vehement defire. s 
Not hope of praife, nor thir/? of worldly good, 

Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax, b.i. 

Thou haft allay’d the thir/? I had of knowledge. Ailton. 

Say is’t thy bounty, or thy thir/? of praife. Granville. 

This is an active and ardent thir/? after happinefs, or after 


a full, beatifying object. : Cheyne. 
3- Draught. 
The rapid current, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thir/? up drawn, 
Rofe a frefh fountain. Milton. 


To Tuirst. v. n. [Sypytan, Saxon; derften, Dutch.] 
1. To feel want of drink ; to be thirfty or athirft. 
They fhall not hunger nor thir/?. Ifa. xlix. 10. 
The people thirffed there for water. Exod. xvii. 3. 
They as they thir/fed fcoop the trimming ftream. Milt. 
2. To have a vehement delire for any thing. 
They knew how the ungodly were tormented, thirfting in 
another manner than the juft. Wijd. xi. 9. 
My foul thirfteth for the living God. Pfal. xiii. 2. 
Till a man hungers and thir/ts after righteoufnefs, till he 
feels an uncafinefs in the want of it, his will will not be de- 
termined to any action in purfuit of this confefled, greater 


good. Locke. 
But furious thir/fing thus for gore, 
The fons of men fhall ne’er approach thy fhore. Pope. 
To Tuirst. v.a. To want to drink. 
Untam’d and fierce the tyger itill remains : 
For the kind gifts of water and of food, 
He feeks his keeper’s flefh, and thirfts his blood. Prior. 


THI'RSTINESS. n. /. [from thirfl.] The itate of being thirfty. 
Next they will want a fucking and foaking thir/fine/s, or a 
ficry appetite to drink in the lime. Wotton. 
Tur'rsty. adj. [Supytgz, Saxon. ] 
1. Suffering want of drink ; pained for want of drink. 

Thy brother’s blood the thirfty earth hath drank, 
Broach’d with the fteely point of Clifford’s lance. Shake/d. 
Give me a little water to drink, for I am thir/ly. Judg. iv. 

Unworthy was thy fate, 
To fall beneath a bafe affuffin’s ftab, 
Whom all the thir/?y inftruments of death 
Had in the field of battle fought in vain. 
2. Poffefled with any vehement defire: as, blood thirfty. 
THIRTE’EN. adj. [Speotine, Saxon.] Ten and three. 
Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the voice thir- 
teen times. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. N°. 249. 
THIRTEENTH, adj. [from thirteen; Speoteoda, Saxon.] The 
third after the tenth. 
The thirteenth part difference bringeth the bufinefs but to 
fuch a pafs, that every woman may have an hufband. Graunt. 
THIRTIETH. adj. [from thirty; Sprecezo%a, Saxon.] The 
tenth thrice told ; the ordinal of thirty. 
Henry fhall efpoufe the lady Margaret ere the thirtieth of 
May next enfuing. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 


Rowe. 


A thirtieth part of the fun’s revolution. Hale, 
More will wonder at fo fhort an age, 
To find a blank beyond the żthirticth page. Dryden. 
Turrry. adj, [Spreuz, Saxon.] Thrice ten. 
I have flept fifteen years. 
—Ay, and the time feems thirty unto me. Shakefpeare. 
The Claudian aqueduct ran thirty-eight miles. Addifon. 


Tuis. pronoun. [®y, Saxon. ] 
1. That which is prefent; what is now mentioned. 
Bardolph and Nim had more valour than this, yet they 
were both hang’d ; and fo would this be, if he durft fteal. Shak. 
Come a little nearer this ways. Shakefpeare. 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming ; 
I fay a moving grove. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
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Muf I endure all this ? Shakefp. Julius Cæfar. 
This fame fhall comfort us concerning our toil. Gen. v. 29. 
This is not the place for a large reduction. Hale. 
There is a very great inequality among men as to their in- 
ternal endowments, and their external conditions, in this 
life. Calamy’s Sermons. 
2. The next future. f y 
Let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak yet but this 
once: peradventure ten fhall be found there. Gen. xviii. 32. 
3. This is ufed for this time. 
By this the veilel half her courfe had run. 
4. The laft paft. 
I have not wept this forty years ; but now 
My mother comes afrefh into my eyes. 
5. It is often oppofed to that. 
As when two winds with rival force contend, 
_ This way and that, the wav’ring fails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
Now here, now there, the reeling veffel throw. Pope. 
According as the fmall parts of matter are connected to- 
gether after this or that determinate manner, a body of this 
or that denomination is produced. Boyle. 
Do we not often hear of this or that young heir? are not 
his riches and his lewdnefles talkt of together? South’s Serm. 
This way and that the impatient captives tend, 
And preffing for releafe the mountains rend. Dryden. 
6. When this and that refpect a former fentence, this relates to 
the latter, that to the former member. 
Their judgment in this we may not, and in that we need 
not, follow. Hooter. 
+, Sometimes it is oppofed to the other. 
Confider the arguments which the author had to write 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


this, or to defign the other, before you arraign him. Dryden. 
With endlefs pain this man perfues 
What, if he gain’d, he could not ufe : 
And ?’other fondly hopes to fee 
What never was, nor e’er fhall be. Prior. 


THYSTLE. n. f. [prytel, Saxon ; dieftel, Dutch; carduus, Lat.} 
A prickly weed growing in corn fields. 

The leaves of the th:/tle grow alternately on the branches, 

and are prickly ; and the heads are, for the moft part, fqua- 


mofe and prickly. Miller. 
Hateful docks, rough thi/tles, keckfics, burs. Shakefp. 

Get you lome carduus bencdictus, and lay it to your 
heart.——-There thou prick’ft her with a thi/ile. Shakefp. 


Thorns alfo and thifles it fhall bring thee forth. Milton. 
Tough th:/iles choak’d the fields, and kill’d the corn, 

And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born. Dryden. 

Rie grafs will kill thz/fles. Mortimer’s Hufb. 

THISTLE, golden. n.f. A plant. 

The golden thifile hath the appearance of a thiftle: the 
flower confifts of many half florets, which reft on the em- 
brios ; each of thefe are feparated by a thin leaf, and on the 
top of cach embrio is faftened a little leaf. Miller. 

Tur'sty. adj. [from thi/tle.] Overgrown with thiftles. 
Wide o’er the thi/tly lawn as {wells the breeze, 

A whitening fhower of vegetable down 

Amufive floats. 

Tur THER. adv. [prSen, Saxon.] 

1. To that place: it is oppofed to hither. 
We're coming thither. Shake/peare. 
When, like a bridegroom from the Eaft, the fun 

Sets forth; he thither, whence he came, doth run. Denham. 

‘There Phoenix and Ulyffes watch the prey ; 

And thither all the wealth of Troy convey. 

2. To that end; to that point. 

THI THERTO. adv. [thither and to.] To that end ; fo far. 

THI'THERWARD. adv. [thither and ward.) Towards that 

lace. 
i Ne would he fuffer fleep once thitherward 
Approach, albe his drowfy den were next. Fairy Qu. 
Madam, he’s gone to ferve the duke of Florence : 
We met him thitherward, for thence we came. Shakefp. 
By quick inftinétive motion, up I fprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring. Milton's Par. Loft, b. viii. 

The foolifh beafts went to the lion’s den, leaving very 
goodly foot{fteps of their journey thitherward, but not the 
like of their return. L’Eftrange, 

A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay 

They faw, and thitherward they bent their way. Dryden, 

THO. adv, [onne, Saxon.] 

1. Then.  Spenfer. 

2. Tho’ contracted for though. 

To THOLE. v.n. To wait awhile. Ainy. 

THONG. n.f. [pnang, prong, Saxon.] A ftrap, or ftring of 

leather. 


Thomfon’s Summer. 


Dryden. 


The Tufcan king 
Laid by thc lance and took him to the fling ; 
Thrice whirl'd the thong about his head, and threw 
The heated Icad half melted as it flew. Dryden's Æn. 
The ancient ceftus only contilted of fo many large thongs 
about the hand, without any Jcad at the end. Adadtfon, 
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The fmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
And nails for loofen’d fpears, and thongs for fhiclds pro- 
vide. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
THoRA‘cick. adj. [from thorax.] Belonging to the breaft. 
The chyle grows grey in the thoracick duct. Arbuthnot. 
THO'RAL. adj. [from thorus, Lat.] Relating to the bed. 
The punifhment of adultery, according to the Roman 
law, was fometimes made by a thoral feparation. Mylife. 
THORN. n. f. [thaurns, Gothick; ponn, Saxon; doorne, 
Dutch.] 
1. A prickly tree of feveral kinds. 
Thorns and thiftles fhall it bring forth. 
2. A prickle growing on the thorn buth. 
The moft upright is fharper than a thorn hedge. Mic. vii. 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rofe. Milton. 
3. Any thing troublefome. 
The guilt of empire; all its thorns and cares 
Be only mine. Southern’s Spartan Dame. 
THO'RNAPPLE. n.f. A plant. 

The thornapple is of two forts; the greater, which rifes 
up with a ftrong round ftalk, and the Iciler differs trom the 
other in the fmillnefs of the leaves. Mortimer. 

THo’rnBacx. n.f A fea-fith. 
The thoruback when dried taftes of fal ammoniac. Arbuth. 
THORNBUT. n. f. A fort of fea-fith, 4:n/. which he diftin- 
guifhes from thornback. A birt or turbot. 
THO'RNY. adj. [from thorn.] 
1. Full.of thorns; fpiny; rough ; prickly. 
Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay ; 


Gen. iii. 18. 


He wore, fweet head, a thorny diadem. Randoiph. 
The boar’s eye-balls [glare with fire, 

His neck fhoots up a thickfet thorzy wood ; 

His briitled back a trench impal’d appears. Dryden. 
The wifer madmen did for virtue toil 

A thorny, or at beft a barren foil. Dryden. 

They on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryden. 
2. Pricking ; vexatious. 
No diflike againft the perfon 
Of our good queen, but the fharp tho ny points 
Of my alleged reafons drive this forward. Shakefpcare. 


3. Difficult ; perplexing. 
By how many thorny and hard ways they are come there- 
unto, by how many civil broils. Spenfer on Ireland. 
THOROUGH. prepo/. [the word through extended into two fyl- 
lables. ] 
1. By way of making paflage or penctration. 
2. By means of. ° 
Mark Antony will follow 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod ftate, 
With all true faith. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 
THOROUGH. adj. [The adjective is always written zhorouch 
the prepofition commonly zhrough.] 
1. Complete; full; perfect. 
The Irifh horfeboys, in the thorough reformation of that 
realm, fhould be cut of. Speufer. 
He did not delre a thorough engagement till he had time to 
reform fome whom he refolved never more to truk. Clarendon. 
A thorough tranflator muft be a thorough poct. Dryden. 
A thorough practice of fubje&ting ourfelves to the wants of 
others, would extinguifh in us pride. Swi/t. 
2. Paffing through. 
Let all three fides be a double houfe, without thorough 
lights on the fides. Bacon. 
THoro’uGHFrare. n. f. [thorough and fare.] A paflage through; 
a paflage without any ftop or let. 
‘Th’ Hyrcanian deferts are as thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia. Shakefpeare. 
His body is a paffable carcafe if he be not hurt: it isa 
thoroughfare for fteel, if it be not hurt. Shake/peare. 
Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of eafy thoroughfare. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 
The ungrateful perfon is a monfter, which is all throat 
and belly ; a kind of thoroughfare, or common thore for the 
good things of the world to pafs into. South's Sermons. 
‘The courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or ifluing forth, or ent’ring in: 
A thoroughfare of news; where fome devile 
Things never heard; fome mingle truth with lies. Drydez. 
THOROUGHLY. adu. [from thorough.] Completely ; fully- 
Look into this bufinefs thoroughly. Shake/peare. 
We can never be grieved for their miferies who are tho- 
roughly wicked, and have thereby juitly callcd their calamities 
on themtclves. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
One would ‘think that every member of thc community, 
who embraces with vchemence the principles of cither par- 
ty, had thoroughly fifted and examined them. Aad:jan. 
Thcy had forgotten their folemn vows as thoroughly as if 
they had never made them. Atterbury’s Sermiuse 
Tuo’soucusPrD. adj. [thorough and /ped.] Finithed in prin- 
ciples; thoroughpaccd, bs 
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Our thorough/ped republick of whigs, which contains the 
bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and proteflors, are moft highly 
ufcful to princes. Swift. 

THoroucHpa‘cen. @dj. [thorough and pace.] Perfe&t in what 
is undertaken ; complete; thoroughfped. Generally in a 
bad fenfe. 

When it was propofed to repeal the teft claufe, the ableft 
of thofe who were reckoned the moft ftanch and thoroughpaced 
whigs fell off at the firft mention of it. Swift. 

Troroucustr'cn. adv. [thorough and fiith] Completely ; 
fully. A low word. 
q Perfeverance alone can carry us thoreweh/iitch. L’Effrange. 
| Tuorr. 2. /. 
7 Thorp, throp, threp, trep, trop, are all from the Saxon 
fonp, which fignifes a village. Gibfon’s Camden. 
Tuose. pron. the plural of that. 
Make all our trumpets fpeak, give them all breath, 


Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Shate/p. 
The fibres of this muicle a&t as tha/e of others. Cheyne. 
Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnaffus, nor did tafte the ftream 
Of Helicon, we therefore may fuppofe 
Thofe made not poets, but the poets thofe. Denham. 


“Tov. 2. fi {pu, Saxon; du, Dutch; in the oblique cafes fin- 
gular thee, fe, Saxon; in the plural ye, xe, Saxon; in the 
oblique cafes plural you, eop, Saxon.] 

1. The fecond pronoun perfonal. 
Is this a dagger which I fee before me, 
‘The handle tow’rd my hand ? Come let me clutch thee, 
I have thee not, and yet I fee thee fill. 
Art thou not, fatal vition, fenfible 
To fecling as to fight. 
I am as like to call thee fo again, 
To fpit on thee again, to fpurn thee too, 
If thou wilt lend this money lend it not 
“As to thy friend. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Thou, if there be a thow in this bafe town, 
Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown ; 
Who at enormous villany turns pale, 
. And fteers againit it with a full-blown fail. Dryden. 
2. It is ufed only in very familiar or very folemn language. 
f When we fpcak to equals or fuperiors we fay you ; but in fo- 


: lemn language, and in addreffes of worfhip, we fay thou. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


“To Tunov. v.a. [from thou.] To treat with familiarity. 
Taunt him with the licence of ink; if thou thox’/? him 
fome thrice, it {hall not be amifs. Shakefpeare, 
THOUGH. conjunction. [feap, Saxon; thauh, Gothick.]} 
1. Notwithftanding that ; although. 

Not that I fo afirm, though fo it feem. 

The found of love makes your foft heart afraid, 
And guard itfelf, though but a child invade. Waller. 
E ; T can defire to perceive thofe things that God has prepared 

for thofe that love him, though they be fuch as eye hath not 
feen, ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. Locte. 
Though the name of abftraéted ideas is attributed to uni- 
-verfal ideas, yet this abftraction is not great. /Vatts’s Logick. 
2. As TuoucH. As if; like as if. 
In the vine were three branches; and it was as though it 
budded. Gen. xl. 10. 
-3. It is ufed in the end of a fentence in familiar language : 
however; yet. 
4 You fhall not quit Cydaria for me: 
- Tis dangerous though to treat me in this fort, 


Milton. 


’ And to refufe my offers, though in fport. Dryden. 
A good caufe wou’d do well though ; 
It gives my {word an edge. Dryden’s Spanifb Fryar. 


THOUGHT, the preterite and part. paff: of think. 
I told him what I thought. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 
Are my friends embark’d ? 
Can any thing be thought of for their fervice? 
Whilft I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addifon. 
No other tax could have been thought of, upon which fo 
much money would have been immediately advanced. Addif. 
THOUGHT. 7. f. [from the preterite of to think.j 
a. The operation of the mind ; the aé& of thinking. 
2. Idea; image formed in the mind. 
f Sulph’rous and thought executing fires 
4 Singe my white head. Shake[peare’s King Lear. 
~ For our inftruction to impart 
Things above earthly thought. Milton. 
3. Sentiment; fancy; imagery. 
P Thought, if tranflated truly, cannot be loft in another lan- 
guage ; but the words that convey it to our apprehenfion, 
$ which are the image and ornament of that thought, may be 
fo ill-chofen as to make it appear unhandfome. Dryden, 
One may often find as much thought on the reverfe of a 
medal as in a canto of Spenfer. Addifon on ancient Medals. 
Thoughts come crouding in fo faft upon me, that my only 
difficulty is to choofe or to reject. Dryden, 
The thoughts of a foul that perifh in thinking. Locke. 
4. Reflection ; particular confideration. 
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Why do you keep alone? 
Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 
Ufing thofe thoughts which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shake/p. Macteth, 
5. Conception ; preconceived notion. 
Things to their thought 
So unimaginable as hate in heaven, 
6. Opinion; judgment. AN 
He that is ready to flip, is as a lamp defpifed in the thought 
of him that is at cafe. f Job xii. 5. 
They communieated their thoughts on this fubject to each 
other; and therefore their reafons are little different. Dryden, 
Thus Bethel fpoke, who always fpeaks his thought, 
And always thinks the very thing he oucht. Pope. 
7. Meditation; ferious confideraticn. 
Pride, of all others the moft dangerous fault, 
Proceeds from want of fenfe or want of thought. Rofcommon. 
Nor was godhead from her thought. Milton. 
8. Defign; purpofe. 
The thoughts I think towards you are thoughts of peace, 
and not evil. Fer. xxix. IL. 
g. Silent contemplation. 
Who is fo grofs 
That cannot fee this palpable device ? 
Yet who fo bold, but fays, he fees it not ? 
Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, 
When fuch ill dealings muft be feen in thought. 
10. Sollicitude ; care; concern. 
Let us return, left he leave caring for the affes and take 
thought for us. 1 Sam. ix. 5. 
Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought and an- 
guifh before his bufinefs came to an end. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Adam took no thought, eating his fill. Milton. 
11. Expe€tation. 


Milton. 


Shake/p. 


The main defcry 
Stands on the hourly thought. 
12. A {mall degree; a {mall quantity. 
His face was a thought longer than the exaét fymmetrians 
would allow. Sidney. 
If our own be but equal, the law of common indulgence 
alloweth us to think them at the leaft half a thought the bet- 
ter, becaufe they are our own. Hooker; b. iv. 
A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut away by 
degrees, will fwim under water, yet not fink unto the bot- 
tom: if the cork be a thought too light to fink under the fur- 
face, the water may be attenuated with fpirits of wine. Br. 
My giddinefs feized me, and though I now totter, yet I 
think I am a thought better. Swift. 
THO'UGHTFUL. adj. [thought and full.} 
1. Contemplative ; full of refle€tion ; full of meditation. 
On thefe he mus’d within his thoughtful mind, 
And then refolv’d what Faunus had divin’d. 
2. Attentive; careful. 
Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the live-long day 
Confume in meditation deep. 
3. Promoting meditation ; favourable to mufing. 
Unfpotted long with human blood : 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 
And ftcel now glitters in the mufes fhades. 
4. Anxious; follicitous. 
In awtul pomp, and melancholy ftate, 
See fettled reafon on the judgment-feat ; 
Around her croud diftruft, and doubt and fear, 
And thoughtful forefight, and tormenting care. Prior. 
THO'UGHTFULLY. adv. [from thoughtful.] With thought or 
confideration ; with follicitude. 
THo'UGHTFULNEss. n. f. [from thoughtful.] 
1. Deep meditation. 
2. Anxiety ; follicitude. 
THOo'UGHTLEss. adj. [from thought.] 
I. Airy; gay; difipated. 
2. Negligent; carelefs. 
It is fomething peculiarly fhocking to fee gray hairs with- 
out remorfe for the paft, and thoughtle/s of the future. Rogers. 
3. Stupid; dull. 
His goodly fabrick fills the eye, 
And feems defign’d for thoughtle/s majefty : 
Thoughtle/s as monarch oaks that fhade the plain, 
And fpread in folemn ftate fupinely reign. Dryden: 
THo'UHTLESSLy. adv. [from thought.] Without thought; 
carelefly ; ftupidly. 
In reftlefs hurries thoughtle/sly they live, 
At fub{tance oft unmov’d, for fhadows grieve. Garth. 
THOUGHTLESSNESS. ⁄.f. [from thoughtle/s.] Want of thought; 
abfence of thought. 
THo'UGHTSICK. adj. [thought and fick.) Uneafy with reflec- 
tion. 


Shake/p. King Lear. 


Dryden, 


Phillips, 


Pope. 


Heav’n’s face doth glow 

With triftful vifage; and, as *gainit the doom, 

Is thoughtfick at the a&. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
THOUSAND. adj. or n. f. [pureno, Saxon; duyfend, Dutch.] 
1. The number of ten hundred, 

About 
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About three thowfand years ago, navigation of the world 
for remote voyages was greater than at this day. Bacon. 
2. Proverbially, a great number. P 
So fair, and thoufand, thoufand times more fair 
She feem’d, when fhe prefented was to fight. 
For harbour at a thou/and doors they knock’d, 
Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d, 
Scarch the herald’s roll, 

Where thou fhalt find thy famous pedigree, 

Drawn from the root of fomc old Tufcan tree, 

And thou, a thoufand off, a fool of long degree. Dryden. 

Though he regulates himfelf by juftice, he finds a thoujand 
occafions for generofity and compatfion. Aiddifon’s Spett. 

How many thou/aids pronounce boldly on the aflairs of the 
publick, whom God nor men never qualified for fuch judg- 
ment. Watts. 

Tro’usaANDTH. aaj, [from thoufand.] The hundredth ten 
times told; the ordinal of a thoufand. 

He that will divide a minute into a thoufand parts, and 
break but a part of a thou/andth part in the affairs of love, it 
may be faid of him, that Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ fhoulder, 
but Pll warrant him heart whole. - Shakefp. As you like it. 

Such is the poet’s lot: what luckier fate 

Does on the works of grave hiftorians wait: 

More time they {pend, in greater toils engage, 

Their volumes {well beyond the thou/fandth page. Dryden. 

The French hugonots are many thoufand witneflcs to the 
contrary ; and I wifh they deferved the thou/fandth part of the 
good treatment they have received. Swift's Mifcel. 

Tuowt. n.f. A piece of timber by which oars are kept in 
their places when a rowing. Ainf 
THRALL. n. f. [ppzl, Saxon.] 
t. A flave; one who is in the power of another. 
No thralls like them that inward bondage have. Sidney. 
But {ith the will the conqueit challenge need, 


Fa. Qu, 


Dryden. 


Let her accept mce as her faithful thrail. Spenfer. 

Look gracious on thy proftrate thrall. Shakefpeare. 
The two delinquents 

That were the flaves of drink, and thralls of fleep. Shak. 
I know I’m one of nature’s little kings ; 

Yet to the leaft and vileft things am thrall. Davies. 
That we may fo fuffice his vengeful ire, 

Or do him mightier fervice, as his thralls 

By right of war, whate’er his bufinefs be. Malton. 


2. Bondage; ftate of flavery or confinement. 
And laid about him, till his nofe 
From thrall of ring and cord broke loofe. Hudibras, p. i. 
To THRaLt. v. a. Spenfer. [from the noun.] To enflave; 
to bring into the power of another. 
Let me be a flave t’ atchieve the maid, 
Whofe fudden fight hath thrall’d my wounded eye. Shak. 
Statefmen purge vice with vice, and may corrode 

The.bad with bad, a {pider with a toad. 

For fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, 

And make her do much good againft her will. Donne. 

‘The author of nature is not thralled to the laws of na- 
ture. Drummond. 

THRA'LDOM. n. f. [from thrall.] Slavery; fervitude. 

How far am I inferior to thee in the ftate of the mind? 
and yet know I that all the heavens cannot bring me to fuch 
thraldom. Sidney, b. i. 

He {wore with fobs, 3 

That he would labour my delivery. 

—Why, fo he doth, when he delivers you 

From this earth’s thraldom ta the joys of heav’n. Shate/p. 

This country, in a great part defolate, groaneth under the 
Turkith thraldom. Sandys. 

He fhall rule, and fhe in thraldom live. Dryden. 

They tell us we are all born flaves ; life and thraldom we 
entered into together, and can never be quit of the one till 
we part with the other. Locke. 

THRA’PPLE. 2. f. The windpipe of any animal. They ftill 
retain it in the Scottifh dialect. 
To THRASH. v.a. [Sanycan, Saxon ; derfchen, Dutch.] 
1. To beat corn to free it from the chaff. This is written va- 
rioufly thra/b or threfh, but thrafh is agreeable to etymology. 
Firft thra/b the corn, then after burn the ftraw. Shake/p. 

Gideon thre/bed wheat to hide it. Judg. viii. 11. 

Here be oxen for burnt facrifice, and thre/hing intruments 
for wood. 2 Sam. xxiv. 22. 

In the fun your golden grain difplay, 

And thrafh it out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 

This is to preferve the ends of the bones from an inca- 
Iefcency, which they being hard bodics would contraét from 
a fwift motion; fuch as that of running or thre/bing. Ray. 

Out of your clover well dricd in the fun, after the firft 
threfhing, get what feed you can. Mortimer. 

2. To beat; to drub. 

Thou feurvy valiant afs ! thou art here but to thrafh Tro- 
jans, and thou art bought and fold among thole of any wit 
like a Barbarian flave. Shakefp. Troil, and Creffida. 
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To Turasn. v.n To labour; to drudge. 
I rather wou'd be Mevius, thre/b for rhimes 
Like his, the {corn and fcandal of the times, 
Than that Philippick fatally divine, 
Which is infcrib’d the fecond, fhould be mine. Dryden. 
THRA'SHER. n. f. [from thra/>.] One who thrathes corn. 
Our foldiers, like a lazy thrafber with a fizil, 
Fell gently down, as if they ftruck their friends. Shakefp. 
Not barely the plowman’s pains, the reaper’s and threfher’s 
toil, and the baker’s fweat, is to be counted into the bread 
we-eat: the labour of thofe cmployed about the utenfils muft 
all be charged. Locke. 
THRA/SHING-FLOOR. 2. fe An area on which corn is beaten. 
In vain the hinds the threfoing-floor prepare, 


And exercile their flails in empty air. Dryden. 
Delve of convenient depth your thre/bing- flor 
With temper’d clay, then fill and face it o’er. Dryden. 


THRASO'NICAL. adj. [from Thra/, a boafter in old comedy. ] 
Boaftful ; bragging. 

His humour is lofty, his difcourfe peremptory, his general 
behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thra/onical. Shakefpeare. 

There never was any thing fo fudden but the fight of two 
rams, and Cefar’s thrafonical brag of, I came, faw, and 
overcame. Shake/p. As you like it. 

THRAVE. n.f. (Spay, Saxon.] 
1. Aherd; adrove. Out of ufe. 
2. The number of two dozen. 
THREAD. n.f. [pnzo, Saxon; draed, Dutch.] 
1. A {mall line; a {mall twift. 
Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 

With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shake/peare. 

Though the flender thread of dyed filk looked on fingle 
feem devoid of rednefs, yet when numbers of thefe threads 
are brought together, their colour becomes notorious. Boyle. 

He who fat at a table but with a fword hanging over his 
head by one fingle thread or hair, furely had enough to check 
his appetite. South's Sermons. 

The art of pleafing is the fkill of cutting to a zhread, be- 
twixt flattery and ill-manners. L’Eftrange. 

2. Any thing continued in a courfe; uniform tenor. 

The eagernefs and trembling of the fancy doth not always 
regularly follow the fame even thread of difcourfe, but {trikes 
upon fome other thing that hath relation to it. Burnet. 

The gout being a difeafe of the nervous parts, makes it 
fo hard to cure; difeafes are fo as they are more remote in 


the thread of the motion of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 
THRE’ADBARE. adj. [thread and bare.] 
1. Deprived of the nap; wore to the naked threads. 
Threadbare coat, and cobbled fhoes he ware. Fa. Ou. 


The clothier means to drefs the commonwealth, and fet a 
new nap upon it: fo he had need; for ’tis threadbare. Shak. 
Will any freedom here from you be borne, 
Whofe cloaths are threadbare, and whofe cloaks are torn? 
Dryden’s Fuvenal. 
He walk’d the ftreets, and wore a threadbare cloak ; 


He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk. Swift. 
2. Worn out; trite. 
A hungry lean-fac’d villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller. Shake/peare. 


Many writers of moral difcourfes run into ftale topicks and 
threadbare quotations, not handling their fubject fully and 
clofely. Swift. 

If he underftood trade, he would not have mentioned this 
threadbare and exploded project. Child on Trade. 

To THREAD. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To pafs through with a thread. 

The largeft crooked needle, with a ligature of the fize of 
that'I have threaded it with in taking up the fpermatick vef- 
fels. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To pafs through ; to pierce through. 
Thus out of feafon threading dark-ey’d night. Shaxe/p. 

Being preft to th’ war, 

Ev’n when the nave of the ftate was touch’d, 
They would not thread the gates. Shakefp. Corialanus. 
THRE’ADEN. adj. [from thread.) Made of thread. 

Behold the threaden fails, 

Borne with th’ invifible and creeping wind, 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d fea. Shaé. 
To Tareap. v.a. A country word denoting to argue much 
or contend. inj. 
THREAT. n. f. [from the verb.]} Menace; denunciation of 


ill, 
There is no terror, Cafius, in your threats.  Shakefp. 
The emperor perceiving that his threats were little regard- 


ed, regarded little to threaten any more. Hayward. 
Do not belicve 
Thofe rigid threats of death: ye fhal] not die. Milton. 


)v. a. [preatian, Saxon : threat is feldom 
ufed but in poetry. } 
2 I. 


To Tureat. 


To THRE‘ATEN. $ 
To 
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1. To menace; to denounce evil. 
s Death to be wifh’d 
Though threaten’d, which no worte than this can bring. 
f Milton. 
2. To menace ; to terrify, or atternpt to terrify, by denouncing 


evil. A ‘ 
What threat you me with telling of the king ? 
Tell him and fpare not. Shuke/p. Richard MI. 
That it {pread no further, ftraitly threaten them that they 


fpeak henceforth to no man in this hame. “Ais. iNeed 8. 
The void profound 
Wide gaping, and with utter lofs of being 
Threatens him. Milton. 


Æneas their affault undaunted did abide, 
And thus to Laufus, loud with friendly threat'ning cry’d. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
This day black omens threat the brighteft fair, 


‘That e’er deferv’d a watchful fpirit’s care. _ Pope. 
3. To menace by action. 
Void of fear, 
He threaten’d with his long protended fpear. Dryden. 
~The noife increafes as the billows roar, 
When rowling from afar they threat the fhore. Dryden. 


Tur/EATENER. 2. /. [from threaten.] Menacer; one that 
threatens. 
Be {tiring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threatencr, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horrour. Shake/p. King John. 
2. The fruit, it gives you life 
To knowledge by the threat*ner ? Milton’s Par. Lafl. 
THRE ATENINGLY. adv, [from threaten.] With menace ; in 
a threatening manner. 
= The honour that thus flames in your fair eyes, 
Before I fpeak, too threat’ninzly replies. Shakefpeare. 
THREATFUL. adj. [threat and full.] Full of threats; mina- 
.cious. ~ 
__ Like asa warlike brigandine applide 
~--To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore, 
ss The engines which in them fad death do hide. Spenfer. 
THREE. adja [pmie, Saxon; dry, Dutch; £, Welih and 
Erfe; tre:, Lat.] Two and one. 
Prove this.a profp’rous day, the three-nook’d world 
To Sha bear the, olive freely. Shake/p. Art. aid Cleopatra. 
< If you fneak. three words, it will threc times report you the 


whole three words. Bacoi’s Nat. Hifl N°. 249. 
s © Great Atreus fonsy Tydjdes fix; above, 
se With three-ag'd Neftor. Creech s Afanilius. 


_ be see Jove hurls the thrce-fork'd thunder from above. Addijcn. 


T hefe three and three with oficr bands we ty’d.... Pope, 
== ~ Down to |thefe worlds I trod ihe difmal way, 
And dragg’d the three-mouth’d cog to upper day. Pope. 


~ A frait needle, fuch as glovers ufe, with a three-edged 
point, ufeful in iewing up dead bodics. Sharp. 
22 Proverbially amall numer. : 
Away, thou three-inch’d fool ; I am no keaft.  Shate/p. 
A bafe, proud, fhallow,. beggarly, three-fuited, filthy, 
_sworfted ftocking knave. ts be Shakejp, Aing Lear. 
THREEFOLD. adj..\{ pneopeald, Saxon. ], ‘Thrice repeated ; 
confifting of three. elem w ; 
eye mee! cord. is not eafily. broken. Lcclufv iv. 12. 
By a threeféld juftice the world hath been governed from 
the beginning: byta juftice natural, by which the parents and 
s.elders of families governed their children, in which the obe- 
__*dience was called natural piety : again, by a juttice divine, 
- Fs trom the latvs of God) and the obcdience was called 
~ confcience: and laftly, by a juftice civil, begotten by both the 
© former; and the obedience to this we call duty. Raleigh. 
A threefold off ’ring to his altar bring, 
> A bull, a rem, a boar. Pope's Odyffey. 
O -Tureerence. x. f. [three and pence.] A {mall filver coin va- 
lued at thrice a penny. l 
“T ~ A threepence bow°d would hire me, 
Old as I am to queen it. Shakefp. Henry VIM. 
Laying a cauftick, I made an efcar the compafs of a three- 
pence, and pave vent to the matter. Wifeman's Surgery. 
‘THREEPENNY. adj, [triodolaris, Lat.] Vulgar; mean. 
"PuURREPILE. vf. [three and pile.) An old name, for good 
velvet. k; 
T, in my time, wore threepile, but am out of fervice. Shak. 
THRECL LED. adj. Set with a’ thick pile; in another place 
it feems to meat piled one on ancther. 
Thou art good velvet; thou’rt a threepil’d piece: [had as 
“fief be Englifh kerfcy, as be pil’ as thou art. Shake/peare. 
ad) Tikreepild hyberboles ; {pruce affectation. Shake/peare. 
Tarerscore. adj. [three and feore.]. Thrice twenty ; fixty. 
Threefcore and ten I can remember well. Shakefpeare, 
Their lives before the food were abbreviated after, and 
© contracted unto hundreds and three/cores. Brown, 
W By chace our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their food ; 
Toil ftrung the nerves, and purify’d the blood : 
A But we thcir fons, a pamper’d race of men, 
’ Arc dwind!’d down to threefcore years and ten. 


Dryden 


THR 
Turenoay. n. f- [Spavadix.] A fong of lamentation. 
THae’sHer. n. f. properly torafher. 
Herc too the thre/ber brandifhing his fail, 
Befpeaks a matter. 
Ture’suinc. See To THRASH. 
‘The careful ploughman doubting ftands, 
Left on the threfhing floor his fheaves prove chaff, Milton. 
Gideon was taken frorn threfbing, as well as Cincinnatus 
from the plough, to command armics. Locke on Education, 
Ture’sHoLp. n. f. [%nercpalo, Saxon.] The ground or itep 
under the door ; entrance ; gate ; door. 
Fair marching forth in honourable wife, 
Him at the thre/bsld met fhe well did enterprize. 
Many men, that ftumble at the threfbold, 
Are well forctold that danger lurks within. 
Not better 
Than fill at hell’s dark thre/hold t’ have fat watch, 
Unnam’d, undreaded, and thy telf half ftarv’d ? 
Before the ftarry thre/bsld of Jove’s court 
My manfion is, where thofe immortal fhapes 
Of bright aercal fpirits live infpher’d 
In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Ailton. 
There fought the queen’s apartment, itood before 
The peaceful threfhold, and befieg’d the door. Dryden. 
THREW, preterite of tirow. 
A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw : 
Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous ftone, 
Burft the ftrong-nerves, and crafh’d the folid bone. Pope. 
THRICE. adv. [from three.] 
1. Three times. 
Thrice he affay’d it from his foot to draw, 
And thrice in vain to draw it did affay, 
It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey. Spen/er. 
Thrice within this hour 
I faw him down; thrice up again and fighting. 
2. A word of amplification. 
Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you 
To pardon me. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew, 
Thrice, and four times happy thofe 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy’d. Dryden. 
To Tuaip. v. a. [this is corrupted from thread; in French 
enfiltr.| To flide through a narrow paflage. 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, 
Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. 
THRIFT. 2 f. [from thrive. ] 
1. Profit; gain; riches gotten; {tate of profrering. 
He came out with all his clowns, horft upon fuch cart 
jades, and fo furnithed, as I thought. with myfclrif that 
were thrift, I wifht none of my friends or fubjects ever to 
thrive. P Sidney, b. ii. 


Dedfley. 


Spenfer. 


Shakefpeare. 


Ailton. 


Shage/p. 


Pope. 


You fome permit’ 

To fecond i}'s with ills, each worfe than other, * 

And make them dreaded to the doer’s thrift. Shake/peare. 

Had I but the means 

To hold a rival place with one of them, 

] have a mind prefages me fuch thrift, 

That I fhould be fortunate. ‘ha’e/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Should the poor be flatter’d ? 

No; let the candied tongue lick abfurd pomp, . 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

2. Parfimony ; frugality ; good hufvandry. 

The refit unable to ferve any longer, or willing to fall to 
thrift, prove very good hufbands. Spenler on Ireland. 

Out of the prefent {paring and untimely thrift, there grow 
many future inconveniences and continual chayge in repairing 
and re-edifying fuch imperfect flight-built veflels. Raleigh. 

Thus heaven, though all-fufficient, fhows a thrift 
In his ceconomy, and bounds his gift. Dryden, 
3. A plant. 

The thrift is a plant with a flower gathered into an almoft 
{pherical head, furnifned with a common fcaly empalement : 
this head is compofed of feveral clove-gilliflower flowers, 
confifting of feveral leaves in a proper empalement, fhaped 
like a funnel; in like manner the pointal rifes out of the 
fame empalement, and afterwards turns to an oblong feed, 
wrapt up in the empalement, as in an huik. Miller. 

Turrrtity. adv. [from thrifty.] Frugally; parfimonioufly. 

Cromartie after fourfcore went to his country-houfe to live 

thriftily, and fave up money to {pend at London. Swift, 
Turrerriness. 2. f. [from thrifty.] Frugality; hufbandry, 
If any other place you have, 

Which afks fmall pains but thriftine/s to fave. Hubberd. 

Some are cen{ured for keeping their own, whom tender- 
nefs how to get/honeftly teacheth to {pend difcreetly ; whereas 
fuch need no great thriftine/s in preferving their own, who 
allume more liberty in exacting from others. Weston. 

THRI'FTLESS. adj. [from thrift.| Profufe ; extravagant. 
They in idle pomp and wanton play 
Confumed had their goods and thriftle/s hours, 
And thrown themfelves into thefe heavy ftowers. 


Spenfer. 
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He fhall fpend minc honour with his fhame, 


As thriftle/s fons their fcraping fathers gold. Shakefpeart. 
TuRIFTy. adj. (from thrift.) 
1. Frugal ; fparing; not profufe; not lavifh. 
Though fome men do,.as do they would, 
Let thrifty do, as do they fhould. Tuffer. 


Nature never lends 

The fmalleft fcruple of her excellence, 
_ But like a thrifty goddefs fhe determines 

Herfelf the glory of a creditor, 

‘Thanks and ufe. é 

Left he fhould neglect his ftudies 

Like a young heir, the thrifty goddefs, 

For fear young mafter fhould be fpoil’d, 

Would ufe him like a younger child. Swift. 

I am glad he has fo much youth and vigour left, of which 
he hath not been thrifty; but wonder he has no more difcre- 


Shake/neare. 


tion. Swift. 
2. Well-hufbanded. 
I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire 1 fav’d under your father. Shake/peare. 


To THRILL. v. a. [pyphan. Saxon; drilla, Swedifh.} To 
pierce ; to bere; to. penetrate ; to drill. 
The cruel word her tender heart fo thrill d, 
That fudden cold did run through every vein, 
And ftormy horrour all her fenfes fill’d 
With dying fit, that down fhe fell for pain. 
He pierced through his chaffed cheft 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand, 
And lanc’d his lordly heart. Fairy Qu. b.i. 
A fervant that he bred, thril/'’d with remorfe, 
Oppos’d againft the act ; bending his {word 
To his great matter. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Nature, that heard fuch found, 
Bencath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s feat, the airy region thrilling, 
Now was almoft won, 
To think her part was done. 
To THRILL. v.n. 
1. To have the quality of piercing. 
The knight his thrillant {pear again affay’d, 
In his brafs-plated body to embofs. Fairy Qu. b.i. 
With that, one of his thriMant darts he threw, 
Headed with ire and vengeable defpite. , Fairy Qu. b. ii. 
2, To pierce or wound the ear with a fharp found. 
‘The piteous maiden, careful, comfortlefs, 
Does throw out thrilling fhrieks, and fhrieking_ cries. 
Fairy Queen, b.i. 


Fairy Qu. 


Milton. 


3. To feel a fharp tingling fenfation. 
To feek {weet fafety out, 
In vaults and prifons ; and to thrill and fhake, 
Ev’n at the crying of our nation’s crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Englifhman. Shakefpeares 
Art thou not horribly afraid? Doth not thy blood shrill at 
it? Shake/p. Henry IV. p.i. 
4. To pafs with a tingling fenfation. 
A faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoft freezes up the heat of life. 
A fudden horror chill 
Ran through each nerve, and thrill'd in ev’ry vein. Addifon. 
To THRIVE. v. n. pret. throve. and fometimes lefs properly 
thrived. part. thriven. [Of this word there is found no fatif- 
factory etymology : in the northern dialect they ufe throdden, 
to make grow; perhaps throve was the original word, from 
throa, IMandick, to encreafe.| To profper; to grow rich; to 
advance in any thing defired. 
He came forth with his clowns horft on poor cart-jades, 
and fo furnifhed, that if this be thrift, I wifh my fubjects 


Shakefpeare. 


never thrive. Sidney. 
The better thou thrive, the gladder am I. Tuffer. 

If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Difmifs his power, he means to vifit us. Shakefpeare. 


It grew amongft bufhes, where commonly plants do not 
thrive. Bacon's Nat. Hi/?. N°. 620. 
They by vices thrive, 

Sail on fmooth feas, and at their port arrive. 
O fon! why fit we here, each other viewing 

Tdly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 

In other worlds, and happier feat provides 
For us, his offspring dear ? Milton's Par. Loft, b.x. 
"Thofe who have refolved upon the thriving fort of piety, 
feldom embark all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety. 
A careful fhepherd not only turns his flock into a common 
pafture, but with particular advertence obferves the thriving 
uf every one. Decay of Piety. 
Growth is of the very nature of fome things: to be and 
to thrive is all one with them; and they know no middle 
feafon between their fpring and their fall. South's Serm. 
Experienc'd age in deep defpair was loft, 

» To fee the rebel thrive, the loyal croft. Dryden. 
Seldom a thriving man turns his land into money to make 
the gréater advantage. Mocka 


Sandys. 
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The thriven calves in meads their food forfake, 
And render their Sweet fouls before the plenteous rack. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
A little hope but I have none. 

On air the poor camelions torive, 

Deny’d ev’n that my love can live. Granville. 

Such a care hath always been taken of the city charities, 
that they have thriven and profpered gradually from their in- 
fancy, down to this very day. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

In the fat age of pleafure, weal:h and eafe, 
Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'’d with large increafe. 
Pope’; Fllay on Critici/m. 

Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in the riches 

of the underflanding, as well as in gold. Watts’s Logick. 
Turiver. a. f. [from thrive.} One that profpers ; one that 
grows rich. 

He had fo well improved that little ftock his father left, as 
he was like to prove a thriver in the end. Hayward, 

Turrvincry. adv. [from thriving] In a profperous way. 
Turo’. contraéted by barbarians from through. 
What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 
Who ‘catter’d thro’ the world in exile mourn. 
Turoat. n. J. (Spore, Sora, Saxon. ] 
1. ‘The forepart of the neck; the paflages of nutriment and 
breath. 
The gold, I give thee, will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. 
Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen ? 

I had moft nced of bleffing, and amen 

Stuck in my throat. Shakefpeare’s Macbeath, 

2. The main road of any place. ° 

Her honour, and her courage try’d, 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 

Of fulphurous war, on Tenters dreadful field.  Thom/on. 

. To cut the THROAT. To murder; to kill by violence. 

Thefe bred up amongft the Englifhmen, when they be- 
come kern, are made more fit to cut their throats. Spenfer. 

A trumpeter that was made prifoner, when the foldiers 
were about fo cut his throat, fays, why fhould you kill a man 
that kills nobody ? L’ Eftrange. 

THRO'ATPIPE. n. f. [throat and pipe.) The weafon; the wind- 
pipe. 
Turo’atworrt. n. f. [throat and wort.) A plant. 

The throatwort hath a funnel-fhaped flower, confifting of 
one leaf, and cut into feveral parts at the top, whofe empale- 
ment becomes a membranaccous fruit, often triangular, and 
divided into three cells, full of {mall fecds. Miller. 

To Turos. v. n. [from Sopv€siv, Minfhew and Junius; form- 
ed in imitation of the found, Skinner; perhaps contracted 
from throw up.] 

1. To heave; to beat; to rife as the breaft with forrow or 
diftrefs. 

Here may his head live on my throbbing breaft. Shakap. 
My heart throbs to know one thing : 

Shall Banquo’s iffue ever reign ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 
'T was the clafh of fords: my troubled heart 

Ts fo caft down, and funk amidft its forrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at every found. Addifon. 
How that warm’d me! How my throbbing heart 

Leapt to the image of my father’s joy, 

When you fhou’d ftrain me in your folding arms. 

2. To beat; to palpitate. 

In the depending orifice there was a throbbing of the arte- 
rial blood, as in an aneurifm, the blood being choaked in 
by the contufed flefh. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Turos. n.f. [from the verb.] Heave; beat; itroke of pal- 
pitation. 

She figh’d from bottom of her wounded breaft, 

And after many bitter throbs did throw, 

With lips full pale, and fault’ring tongue oppreft. Fa. Qu. 
Thou talk’ft like one who never felt 

Th' impatient throds and longings of a foul, 

That pants and reaches after diftant good. Addi/on’s Cato. 

Turoe. n. f. [from Bpopian, to fuffer, Saxon. ] 

1, The pain of travail; the anguifh of bringing children: it is 
likewife written throw. 

Lucina lent not me her bed, 
But took me in my throes. Shatefp. Cyrbeiine. 
My womb pregnant, and now exceffive grown, 


Dryden. 


S hakefpeare. 


Smith. 


Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. Milter. 
Not knowing ’twas my labour, I complain 

Of fudden fhootings, and of grinding pains, 

My throes come thicker and my cries incrcas'd. Dryden. 


Reficét on that day, when carth fhall be again in travail 
with her fons, and at one fruitful shroe bring forth all the 
gencrations of learncd and unlearned, noble ana ignoble 
duft, Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Any extreme agony ; the final and mortal ftruggle. 
“O man! have mind of that moft bitter throe, 

For as the trec docs fall fo lies it ever low. 

‘To cafe them of their griefs, 
Their fears of hoftile ftrokes, their aches, lofics, 


Fairy Qs. 


Their 


~ 


> 
= 


acl ill we fh 


tumultuous multitudes. 
abet: 1° 


= ‘Tify the found. 
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Their pangs of love, with other incident thross, 
"That nature’s fragile veffel doth fuftain 
‘In life's uncertain voyage, I will do 
Some kindneis to them. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
To Turor. v.a. [from the noun.] To put in agonics. 

' 7 The fetting of thine eye and check proclaim a birth, 

* Which throes thee much to yield. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
THRONE. n.f. {thronus, Lat. SpovG.] 
1. A royal feat; the feat of a king, 

Boundlefs intemperance hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And full of many ‘kings. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
~ Th’ cternal father from his throne beheld 
‘Their multitude. Milton. 
Stonchenge once thought a temple, you have found 
A throne where kings were crown’d. Dryden. 
2. The feat of a bifhop. 
In thofe times the bifhops preached on the fteps of the 
altar {tanding, having not as yet aflumcd the ftate of a throne. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
To THRONE. v.a. [from the noun.] To enthrone; to fet on 

a royal feat. 

They have, as who have not, whom their great ftars 


Thron'd and fet high ? Shukefpeare. 
Truc image of the father, whether thron’d 
_ In the bofom of blifs and light of light, 
~ Conceiving or remote from heav’n, enfhrin’d 
In Acfhly tabernacle and human form. Milton. 


C prince! O chief of many throned powers. Milton. 
Thron’d in glafs and nam’d it Caroline. Pope. 
Turone. n.f. [pnang, Saxon, from ppingan, 0 prefs.) A 
croud ; a multitude preffing again{ft each other. 
Let us on heaps go offer up our lives : 
We are enow yet living in the field, 
_ To fmother up the Englith in our throngs. 
=e = i A throng 
~~ OF thick fhort fobs in thund’ring volleys float, 
~ And roul themfelves over her Jubrick throat 


{j 
` 


Shake/peare. 


= {n panting murmurs. Crafhaw. 
Ga . . . h 
___ This book, the image of his mind, 
~~ Will make his name not hard to find. 
I wifn the throng of great and good 
Made it lefs eas’ly under{tood. Waller. 


~~ With ftudious thought obferv’d th’ illuftrious throng, 
In nature’s order as they pafs’d along ; 

* Their names, their fates. Dryden’s Æn. 
To THRona. v.n. [from the noun.}] To croud; to come in 
> I have feen 
= The dumb men throng to fee him, and the blind 
"To hear him fpeak. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 

___ His mother could not longer bear the agitutions of fo many 

paffions as thronz’d upon her, but fell upon his neck, crying 
out, my fon. Tatler, N’. 55. 
To THRONG. v.a., To opprefs or incommode with crouds or 

tumults. 
ae “Til fay, thou haf gold : 

~ Thou wilt be throng’d too fhorily. 

_ The multitude throng thce and prefs thee. 

oe. All accefs was throng’d, the gates 
/ Thick fwarm’d. Milton. 
Turo’srie. n./. [proycle, Saxon.] The thrufh; a {mall 
7 “nging bird. 

The throfle with his note fo true, 
"The wren with little quill. 


Skakefpeare. 
Luke viii. 45. 


l Shakefpeare. 
The black-bird and thraftel with their melodious voices bid 
welcome to the cheerful {pring. Walton’s Angler. 
THROTLE. n. f. [from throat.] The windpipe. 
© At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or throttle to qua- 
i Erown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To THROTTLE. v.a. [from the noun.) To choak; to fuf- 
_focate ; to kill by flopping the breath. 
- l have feen them fhiver and look pale, 
= Make periods in the midft of fentences, 
Throttle their practis’d accents in their fears, 
And, in conclufion, dumbly have broke off. Shake/peare. 
As when Antæus in Irafla ftrove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and oft foil’d ftill rofe, 
Receiving from his mother carth new ftrength, 
' Frefh from his fall and fiercer grapple join’d, 


en 


Throttled at length in th’ air, expir'd and fell. Milton. 
- His throat half thrott?'d with corrupted phlegm, 
A And breathing through his jaws a belching fteam. Dryden. 
: The throttling quinley ’tis my ftar appoints, 
© And rheumatifm 1 fend to rack the joints. Dryden. 
fhe Throttle thyfelf with an ell of {trong tape, 
= For thou haft not a groat to attone for a rape. Swift. 


TuRove, the preterite of thrive. 
England never throve fo well, nor was there ever brought 
into England fo great an increafe of wealth fince. Locke. 


THROUGH. prep. [puph, Saxon; door, Dutch; durch, Ger- 
man. } 


THR 


1. From end to end of. 
He hath been fo fuccefsful with common heads, that he 
hath led their belief through all the works of nature. Brown. 


A fimplicity fhines through all he writes. Dryden. 
Fame of th’ aflerted fea through Europe blown, 
Made France and Spain ambitious of his love. Dryden. 


2. Noting paffage. ; 
Through the gate of iv'ry he difmifs’d 
His valiant offspring. Dryden's En. 
The fame thing happened when I removed the prifm out 
of the fun’s light, and looking through it upon the hole fhin- 
ing by the light of the clouds beyond it. rewton. 
3. By tranfmiffion. 
Through thefe hands this fcience has pafled with great ap- 
plaufe. Temple. 
Material things are prefented only through their fenfes; 
they have a real influx on thefe, and all real knowledge of 
material things is conveyed into the underftanding through 
thefe fenfes. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 
4. By means of. 
The ftrong through pleafure fooneft falls, the weak through 
fmart. Fairy Queen, b. ir. | 
Something you may deferve of him through me. Shak. 
By much flothfulnefs the building decayeth, and thrsugh 
idlenefs of the hands the houfe droppeth through.  Eccluf. x. 
You will not make this a general rule to debar fuch trom 
preaching the gofpel, as have through infirmity fallen. Vaitgift. 
Some through ambition, or through thirft of gold, 
Have flain their brothers, and thcir country fold. Dryden. 
To him, to him ’tis giv’n 
Paffion, and care, and anguifh to deftroy : 
Through him foft peace and plenitude of joy 


Perpetual o’er the world redeem’d {hall flow. Prior. 
THROUGH. adv. 
1. Frome one end or fide to the other. 
You'd be fo lean, that blafts of January 
Would blow you through and through. Shake/peare. 


Inquire how metal may be tinged thrcugh and through, and 
with what, and into what colours ? Pacon. 
Pointed fatire runs him through and through. Oldham. 

To underftand the mind of him that writ, is to read the 
whole letter through, from one end to the other. Lecke. 

2. To the end of any thing. 

Every man brings fuch a degree of this light into the 
world with him, that though it cannot bring him to heaven, 
yet it will carry him fo far, that if he follows it faithfully he 
fhall meet with another light, which fhall carry him quite 
through. South's Sermons. 

THRO'UGHBRED. adj. [through and bred, commonly thorcugh- 
bred.} Completely educated ; completely taught. 

A through-bred foldier weighs all prefent circumftances and 
all poflible contingents. Grew’s Cofmol. 

TARVER HTED. adj. [through and light.] Lighted on both 
ides. 

That the beft picces be placed where are the feweft lights ; 
therefore not only rooms windowed on both ends, called 
throughlighted, but with two or more windows on the fame 
fide are enemics to this art. Waotton’s Architecture, 

THRO'UGHLY. adv. [from through. It is commonly written 
thoroughly, as coming from kega 
1. Completely ; fully ; entirely ; wholly. 
The (lant fo throughly him difmay’d, ‘ 

That nought but death before his eyes he faw.  Spenfer. 

Rice muft be throughly boiled in refpect of its hardnefs. Bac. 

No lefs wifdom than what made the world can throughly 
underftand fo vaft a defign. Tillot/on. 

2. Without referve ; fincerely. 

Though it be fomewhat fingular for men truly and throughly 
to live up to the principles of their religion, yct fingularity in 
this is a fingular commendation. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

THROUGHOUT. prep. [through and out.] Quite through; in 
every part of. 

Thus it fareth even clean throughout the whole controverfy 
about that difcipline which is fo earneftly urged. Hooker. 

There followed after the defeat an avoiding of all Spanith 
forces throughout Ireland. 

O for a clap of thunder, as loud 

As to be heard threughout the univerfe, 

To tell the world the fact, and to applaud it. B. Fobufon. 

Impartially inquire how we have behaved ourfelves through- 
out the courfe of this long war. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

TuroucHo'ur. adv. Everywhere; in every part. 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 
Over filh of the fea and fowl of the air. 


Bacon, 


E Milton. 
His youth and age 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine. Dryden. 


THROUGHPA‘CED. adj. [through and pace.) Perfect; complete. 
He is very dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not 
throughpaced {peculators in thofe great theories. More. 
To Turow. preter. threw. part. paff, thrown. v. a. [Spapan, 
Saxon. ] 


1. Ta 


THR: 
t. To fling; to caft; to fend to a diftant place by any projec- 
tile force. g- 
*  Preiances threw down upon the Turks fire and {calding oil. 
Ai Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 
His head thall be thrown to thee over the wall. 2 Sam. xx. 
Shimei threw ftones at him and catt dult. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 
A poor widow threw in two mites, which make a far- 
thing. ; ® - Mark xii. 42. 
r He fell 
From heav'n, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the cryftal battlements. Milton. 
Calumniate ftoutly ; for though we wipe away with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fome 
fulliage behind. Decay of Piety. 
Ariofto, in his voyage of Aftolpho to the moon, has a fine 
allegory of two fwans, who, when time had thrown the 
writings of many poets into the river of oblivion, were ever 
in a readinefs to fecurc the belt, and bear them aloft into the 
temple of immortality. 
When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw, ` 
The line too labours, and the words move flow. ` Pope. 
The air-pump, barometer, and quadrant, were thrown 
out to thofe bufy fpirits, as tubs and barrels are to a whale, 
that he may lct the fhip fail on while he diverts himfelf with 
thofe innocent amufements. Addifon’s Spett. 
2. To tofs; to put with any violence or tumult. It aiways 
comprifes the idea of hafte, force or negligence. 
To threats the ftubborn finner oft is hard, 
“Wrap’d in his crimes againft the {torm prepar’d ; 
But when the milder beams of mercy play, 
He melts, and throws his cumb’rous cloak away. Dryden. 
The only means for bringing France to our conditions, is 
to throw in multitudes upon them, and overpower them with 
numbers. Addifon’s State of the War. 
Labour cafts the humours into their proper channels, throws 
off redundancies, and helps nature. Addifon’s Spett. 
Make room for merit, by throwing down the worthlefs and 
depraved part of mankind from thofe confpicuous ftations. to 
which they have been advanced. Addifon’s Spec?. N°. 126. 
The ifland Inarime contains, within the.comeafs of cizhteen 
miles, a wonderful variety of hills, vales, rocks, fruitful 
plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together’ in a moft 
romantick confufion. Berkley to Pope. 
3. To lay carelefly, or in hafte. - , 
His majefty departed to his chamber, and threw himfelf 
upon his bed, lamenting with much paffion, and abundance 
of tears, the lofs of un excellent fervaiit. Clarendon. 
At th? approach of night, 
On the firft friendly bank he throws him down, ` 
Or refts his head upon a rock till morn. Addifon’s Cato. 
4. To venture at dice. ring 
Learn more than thou troweft, 
Set lefs than thou throwe/?. 
5. To caft ; to ftrip off. 
There the fnake throws the enamell'd fkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. ` 
6. To emit in any manner. 
To arms; for I have thrown 
A brave defiance in king Henry’s teeth. Shak. Henry IV. 
One of the Greek orator’s antagonifts reading over the 
oration that procured his banifhment, and feeing his friends 
admire it, afked them, if they were fo much affected by the 
bare reading, how much more they would have been ‘alarm- 
ed if they had heard him actually throwing out fuch a ftorm 
of eloquence. ; Addifon. 
There is no need to threw words of contempt on fuch a 


“Shake/p. King Lear. 


Shakefpeare. 


practice ; the very defcription of it carries reproof. Watts. 
7. To fpread in hatte. 
O’er his fair limbs a fow’ry veft he threw, 
And iffu’d like a god to mortal view. Pope’s Odyfey. 


8. To overturn in'wreftling. 

If the finner fhall not only wreftle with this angel, but 
throw him too, and win fo complete a victory over bis con- 
{cience, that all thefe confiderations fhall be able to {trike no 
terrour into his mind, he is too ftrong for grace. South, 

9. T6 drive; to fend by force. 
Myfelf diftreft, an exile and unknown, 

Debarr'd from Europe, and from Afia thrown, ; 

In-Libyan defarts wander thus alone. Dryden's Æn. ) 

When feamen are thrown upon any unknown coaft in Ame- 
rica, they never venture upon the fruit of any trce, unleis 
they obferve it marked with the pecking of birds.  Addifon. 

- Poor youth! how canft thou throw him from thee ? 

Lucia, thou know’ft not half the love he bears thee. Add. 

10. bo make to act at a diflance. 
‘Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

“Even'till we make th’ acrial blue 
-An ïndiltinét regard. 

1I. ‘Lo repole. 

En time of temptation be not bufy to difpute, but rely upon 
the conclufion, and throw your {elf upon God, and confend 
got with him but in prayer. Taylor’s holy living. 


Shakefp. Othello. 


‘14. To THROW away. To lofe; to foend in vain. 


Dryden. 


kr 


12. To change by any kind of violence. 


A new utle, or an unfufpected tuccefs, throws us out of 
ourtelves, and in a manner deftroys our identity. Addifon. 
To threw his language more out of prole, Homer aftcéts 

the compound cpithets. Pope, 
13. To turn. [tornare, Lat.} Ainf. 


He warms ’cm to avoid the courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the jile 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gallant man, 


To torew herfelf away on focis and knayes. Otway. 
In vain on ftudy time away we throw, 
When we forbear to act the things we know. Denham. 


A man Fad better th: ow away his care upon any thing elfe 


than upon a garden. on wet or moiit ground. Temple. 
Had we but lafling youth «nd time to fpare, 
Some might be trow» away on fame and war. Dryden. 


He figh’d, breath’d fhort, and wou'd have fpcke, 


But was too fierce to trot assay the time. Dryden. 
The next in place and punifiiment are they 

Who prodigelly threw their fouls away ; 

Fools who, repining at their wretched {tate, 

And loathing anxious Ie, fuborn’d their fate. Dryden. 


In poctry the expreflion beautifics the defign; if it-be vi- 
cious or unpleafing, the co:t of colouring is trown away 
upon it. Dryden's Dufre noy. 

The well-meaning man fhould rather confider what op- 
portunities he has of doing good to his country, than throw 
away his time in deciding the richts of princes. Addifon. 

She threw away her moncy upon roaring bullics, that went 
about the {trects. Arbuthnot’s Hist. of Jobn Bull. 

15. To Turow away. To reject. 

He that will throw away ‘a good book becaufe it is not 
gilded, is more curious to pleafe his eye than underftanding. 

Taylor. 
To reject; to lay afide as of no ufe. 

It can but fhew 
Like one of Juno’s difguifes ; and, 
When things fucceed, be thrown by, or let fall. B. Fobn/. 
Re that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, received 
without examination, ought, in reference to that quettion, 


16. To THRow by. 


to thraw wholly dy all his former notions. Locke. 
17. To Turow down. To fubvert ; to overturn. 
Mutt one rath word, th’ infirmity of age, 
Throw down the merit of my better years: 
This the reward of a whole life of fervice ? Jaifon.. 


18. To Turow of. To expel. 
The falts and oils in the animal body, as foon as they pu- 
trefy, are thrawn off, or produce mortal diftempers. Aréush. 
19. To Turow off. To reject; to renounce: 2s, to throw off 
an acquaintance. 
"T wou'd be better 
Cou’d you provoke him to give you th’ occafion, 
And then to throw him off. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Can there be any reafon why the houfnold of God alone 
fhould threw off all that orderly dependence and duty, by 
which all other houfés are beft governed? ` Sprat. 
20. Jo Turow cut. To exert; to bring forth into act. 
She throws out thrilling fhrieks and ihrieking cries. Spenf. 
The gods in bounty work up ftorms about us, 
That give mankind occafion to exert 
Their hidden ftrength, and ¢hrow out into practice 
Virtues which fhun the day 
21. To Turow out. ‘To diftance ; to leave behind. 
When e’er did Juba, or did Portius, fhow 
A virtue that has caft me at a diftance, 
And thrown me out in the purfuits of honour ? 
22. To Turow out. To ejećt; to expel. 
‘The other two whom they had thrown out they were con- 
tent fhould enjoy their exile. Swift. 
23. To THROW out, To reject; to exclude. 
‘The oddnefs of the propofition taught others to reflect a 
little ; and the bill was thrown out. Swift. 
24. To Turow up. To refign angrily. 
Bad games are thrown up too foon, 
Until they’re never to be won. _ HHudibras, p. iii. 
Experienced gamefters throw up their cards when. they 
know the game is in the enemy's hand, without unneceflary 
vexation in playing it ouť. Middifon’s Freeholder. 
Life we mutt not part with foolifhly : it muft not be ¢drown 
up in a pet, nor facrificed to a quarrel. Cohier 
25. To Turow up. To emit; to eject; to bring up. 
Judge of the caufe by the fubitances the patient brows up. 
tr outhnot. 


Addifon. 


Addifon. 


‘To Turow. v.n. 
1. To perform the act of cafting. 
2. "Vo catt dice. 
3. To Turow about. To caft about; to try expedicnts, 
Now unto defpair I'’gin to grow, 
And mean for better wind ebsut to throw. 
Turow. n. /. [from the’ verb:] 
1. A caft; the act of cafting or throwing. 


2 He 


Ebberd. 


THR 
He heay’d a ftone, and rifing to the throw 
He fent it in a whirlwind at the foe ; 
A tow’r affaulted by fo rude a ftroke, 
È With all its lofty battlements had fhook. Aildifon. 
2. A caft of dice; the manner in which the dice fall when they 
are caft. 
If Hercules arid Lickas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
So is Alcides beaten by his page. Shake/peare. 
If thcy err finally, it is like a man’s miffing his caff when 
he throws dicc for his lite; his being, his happine/s, and all, 
- js involved in the crrour of one throw. South's Sermons, 
1 Suppofe any particular order of the alphabet to be affign- 
cd, and the twenty-four letters caft at a venture, fo as to 
fall ina linc; it is many million of millions odds to one 
~ againft any fingle threw, that the affigned order will not be 
el ` Bentley's Sermons. 
> The fpace to which any thing is thrown. 
-+ l have ever narrified my triends, 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 

Tve tumbled patt the throw ; and in his praife 

Have, almoft, ftamp’d the leafing. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

The Sirenum Scopuli are two or three fharp rocks that 

ftand about a ftone’s throw from the fouth fide of the ifland. 
Addifon. 
4. Stroke ; blow. 

So fierce he laid about him; and dealt blows 

On cither fide, that neither mail could hold, 

Ne fhield defend the thunder of his throws. 

5. Effort; violent faily. 
Your youth admires 

The throws and {wellings of a Roman foul ; 

Cato’s bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. Addifon. 
6. The zgony of childbirth: in this fenfe it is written throe. 

See THROF. 

The moft pregnant wit in the world never brings forth 
~ any thing great without fome pain and travail, pangs and 
= throws before the delivery. South's Sermons. 

Bui when the mother’s throws begin to come, 
The creature, pent within the narrow room, 


Fa. Queen. 


Breaks his blind prion. Dryden. 
j Say, my ftiendfhip wants him 
To help me bring to light a manly birth ; 
_ Which to the wand’ring world I {hall difclofe ; 
Or if he fail me, perifh in my throws. Dryden. 


O'WER. 2. j. [trom throw.] One that throws. 
‘pak pho Antigonus, 
* Since fate, againft thy better difpofition, 
Hath made thy perfon for the thrower out 
~ Of my poor babe ; 
Places remote cnough are in Bohemia, A 
© There weep, or leave it crying. Shatefp. Winter’s Tale. 
TuHRUM. 7%. f. (thraun, Ifardick, the end of any thing..] 
I1: The ends of weavers threads. 
2. Any coarfe yarn. 


‘There’s her thrum hat, and her muffler too. Shake/peare. 
O fates, come, come, 
Cut thread and t+, 
Shake/peare. 


Quail, crufh, conclude and quell. 
All mois hath here and there little ftalks; befides the low 
ne Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 537. 
Wou’d our żtbrum-cap’d anceftors find fault 
_ For want of fugar tongs, or fpoons for falt. 
To Tarum. v.a. To gratc; to play coarfly. 
 Blunderbuffes planted in every loop-hole, go off conftant- 
Ty at the fqucaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guit- 
Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 


King. 


SA 
Erra 


SH. 7. f. [þrirc, Saxon.] 
mall finging bird. 

_ Of finging birds they have linncts, goldfinches, black- 
birds and trufes. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Pain, and a fine thrufb, have been feverally endeavouring 
to call off my attention ; but both in vain. Pope: 
2. [From thrufi: as we fay, a puh; a breaking out.] By this 
name are called fmall, round, fuperficial ulcerations, which 
appear firft in the mouth; but as they proceed from the ob- 
‘ftrugtion of the emiflaries of the faliva, by the lentor and 
ofity of the humour, they may affect every part of the 
entary duct cxcept the thick guts: they are juft the fame 
the inward parts as fcabs in the fkin, and fall off from the 
infide of the bowels like a crut: the nearer they approach 
a white colour the lefs dangerous. Arbuthnot on Dict. 
Turusr. v. a. [trujfito, Lat.] 

To pufh any thing into matter, or between clofe bodies. 

_ Thruft in thy fickle and reap. Rev. xiv. 15. 
2. To pufh; to remove with violence; to drive. It is ufed of 
perfons or things, 

» They fhould not only not be tiru/? out, but alfo have 
eftates and grants of their lands new made to them. Spenjer. 
> When the king comes, offer him no violence, 

Unleis he feck to thruf you out by force. Shakefpecre. 


TA 


Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum; 

Clamber not you up to the cefements then, 

Nor thruj? your head into the publick ftreets. Shakefpeare. 

When the ais faw the angel, fhe thru/? herfelf unto the 
wall, and crufht Balaam’s foot. um. xxii. 22. 

On this condition will I maske it covenant with you, that 
I may thru/ out all your. right eyes. _ Sam. xi. 2. 

She caught him by the fect; but Gehazi came near to 
thruff her away. 2. Kings iv. 27. 

Thou fhalt {tone him that he dic} becaufe he hath fought 
to thru/? thee away from the Lord. Deut, xii. 10. 

The prince fha!l not take of the people’s inheritance, by 
oppreffion to thru/? them out. Ua, xlvi. 18. 

Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, inalt be 
thruft down to hell. Lule x. 15. 

The fons of Belial fall be as thorns thru away. 2 Sav. 

Rich, then lord chancellor, a mah of quick and lively dc- 
livery of fpeech, but as of mean Mirth fo prone to thre? Sor- 
wards the ruin of great perfons, in this manner pakt. uyw. 

The 
In hate of kings fhall caft anew the frame, 
And thru? out Collatine that bore their name. 
To juftify his threat, he rhru/fs afide 

The croud of centaurs; and redeems the bride. Dryden: 
3. To ftab. i 

Phineas thru/? both of them through. 
4. To comprefs. 

He thruj? the fleecc together, and wringed the dew out of 
it. Fidg. vi. 330 

5. To impel; to urge. 

We make guilty of our difafters, the fun, the moon, and 
ftars, as if we were villains on neceflity, and all that we are 
evil in, by a divine thrifting on: Shake/p. King Lear. 

6. To obtrude ; to intrude. 
Who’s there, I fay ? How dare you thru/? yourfelves 

Into my private meditations ? Shake/>. Henry VIII, 

I go to mect 

The noble Brutus, thru/fine this report 

Into his ears. Shakcfpeare’s Fulius Cefar. 

Should he not do as rationally, who, upon this affurance, 
took phyfick from any one who had taken on himfelf the 
name of phyfician, or thrz/? himfelf into that employment. 

Locke. 
To THRUST. v. n. . 
i. To make a hoftile pufli ; to attack with a pointed weapon. 
2. To fqueeze in; to put himfelf into any place by violence. 
P!l be a Spartan while I live on earth; 
But when in heav’n, ! II {tand next Hercules, 


Dryden. 


Ne 


And th7uj? between my father and the god. Dryden. 
3. To intrude. 
Not all, 
Who like intruders thru/? into their fervice, 
Participate their facred influence. Rowe. 


4. To puth forwards ; to come violently ; to throng; to prefs. 
Young, old, chruf? there, 

In mighty concourfe. Chapman's Odyffey. 

The miferable men which fhrunk from the work were 
again beaten forward, and prefently flain, and frefh men ftill 
thruf? on. Knolles’s Hif of the Turks. 

Trust. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Hoftile attack with any pointed weapon. 

Zelmane hearkening to no more, began with fuch witty 
fury to purfue him with blows and tbru/ts, that nature and 
virtue commanded him to look to his fafety. Sidney. 

That thru? had been minc enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou know’ft. Shake/peare. 
Polites Pyrrhus, with his lance; purfues, 
And often reaches, and his thrz/?s renews: 
2. Affault; attack. 
There is one thru/? at your pure, pretended mechanifm. 
More’s Divine Dialogues: 
Turu’stTer: n. f. [from thru/?.}] He that thrufts. 
THRU’'STLE. n.f. [from thrujd.| hrub; throftle. 
No ¢thrufiles thrill the bramble buth forfake ; Á 
No chirping lark the welkin fheen invokes. Gay: 
To THRYFA'LLOW. v. a. [thrice and fallow.] To give the third 
plowing in fummer: 
Thryfallow betime for deftroying of weed, 
Left thiftle and docke fal a blooming and feed. Tuffer: 
THUMB. n.f. Põuma, Saxon:] The thert ftrong finger an- 
{wering to the other four. A 
Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 

Wreck’d as homeward he did come. Shakefp. Machcth. 

When he is dead you will wear him in thumb rings, as the 
Turks did Scanderbeg. Dryden. 

Every man in Turkey is of fome trade: Slltan Achmet 
was a maker of ivory rings, which the T'urks wea? upon their 
thumbs when they fhoot their arrows, Broome. 

It is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and one 
oppofite bending backwards called the thumb, to join with 
them feverally or united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of 
objects. Ray o the Creation, 

Thome 


Dryden. 
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THUMB-BAND. p. f. [thumb and band.] A twift of any ma- 
terials made thick as a man’s thumb. 
“N Fie thumb-bands of hay round them. 
r To Tuums. v.n. To handle aukwardly. 
THUMBSTAL. n. f. [thumb and flall.] A thimble. 
Tuump. n. f. [thombo, Italian.] A hard heavy dead dull blow 
with fomething blunt. , 
And blund'ring fill with fmarting rump, 
He gave the knight’s ftced fuch a thump 
As made him reel. Hudibras, p. i. 
Before, behind, the blows arc dealt; around 
Their hollow fides the rattling thumps refound. Dryden. 
Their thumps and bruifes might turn to account, if they 
could beat each other into good manncrs. Addifon. 
The watchman gave fo great a thump at my door, that I 
awaked at the knock. Tatler. 
To Tuump. v.a. To beat with dull heavy blows. 
Thofe baftard Britons whom our fathers 
Have in their land beaten, babb’d, and thump’d. Shake/p. 
To Tuump. v.u. To fall or ftrike with a dull heavy blow. 
A ftone 
Levell'd fo right, it thump’d upon 
His manly paunch, with fuch a force 
As almoft beat him off his horie. Hudibras, p. i. 
A watchman at midnight thumps with his pole. Swift. 
Tuu'mper. 2. f. {from thump.] The perfon or thing that 
thumps. 
THUNDER. n. f [Sunbden, Sunop, Saxon ; dunder, Swe- 
difh ; donder, Dutch; tonnerc, Fr.} 

Thunder is a moft bright flame rifing on a fudden, mov- 
ing with great violence, and with a very rapid velocity, 
through the air, according to any determination, upwards 
from the earth, horizontally, obliquely, downwards, in a 
right line, or in feveral right lines, as it were in ferpentine 
tracts, joined at various angles, and commonly ending with 
a loud noife or rattling. Mu/fchenbroek. 

2. In popular and poetick language thunder is commonly the 
noife, and Jightning the flath ; though thunder is fometimes 
taken for both. 

I do not bid the thunder bearer fhoot, 

Nor teil tales of thee to high-judging Jove. 

No more, thou thunder matter, fhew 

Thy fpite on mortal files. 
The revenging gods 
*Gainft parricides all the thunder bend. 
The thunder 
Wing’d with red light’ning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath {pent his fhafts, and ceafes now 
To bellow through the vaft and boundlefs deep. 
3. Any Igud noife or tumultuous violence. 
So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
E" On either fide, that neither mail could hold 
Ne fhield defend the thunder of his throws. 
Here will we face this ftorm of infolence, 
Nor fear the noify thunder ; let it roll, 
Then burft, and fpend at once its idle rage. 
To THU’'NDER. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make thunder. 
His nature is too noble for the world : 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Nor Jove for’s power to thunder. Shake/p. Corsolanus. 
2. To make a loud or terrible noife. 
So foon as fome few notable examples had thundered a duty 
into the fubjects hearts, he foon fhewed no bafenefs of fufpi- 
cion. Sidney, b. ii. 
His dreadful name late through all Spain did thunder, 
And Hercules’ two pillars ftanding near, 
Did make to quake and fear. Spenfer. 
Milton. 


Mortimer. 


Shakefpeare. 
Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Shakefpeare: 


Milton. 


Rowe. 


His dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears. 
Like a black fheet the whelming billow fpread, 
Burft o'er the float, and thunder’d on his head. 
To THU’'NDER. v.a. 
1. To emit with noife and terrour. 
Oracles feverc, 
Were daily thunder’d in our gencral’s car, 
That by his daughter’s blood we muft appeafe 
Diana’s kindled wrath. 
2. To publith any. denunciation or threat. 
An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder out an 
ecclefiaftical cenfure. Ayliffe. 
THUNDERBOLT. n. f. [thunder and bolt, as it fignihes an ar- 
row, | 
1. Lightning; the arrows of heaven. 
If I had a thunderbolt in mine cye, I can ell who fhould 
down. ġ Shake/peare. 
Let the lightning of this thunderbolt, which hath been fo 
{cvere a punifhment to one, be a terrour to all. K. Charles. 
My heart does beat, 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


As if twere forging thunderbolts tor Jove. Denham. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipio’s worth, thofe thunderbolts of war? Dryden. 


4 


Spenfer., 


PHU 


The moft remarkable piece in Antonine’s pillar, is Jupiter 
Pluvius fending down rain on the fainting army of Marcus Au- 
relius, and thunderbolts on his enemies ; which is the greateft 
confirmation of the ftory of the Chriftian legion.  Addtfon. 

2. Fulmination ; denunciation properly ecclefiaftical. 

He feverely threatens fuch with the thunde:b:lt of excom- 

munication. Hakewill on Providence. 
TRENPREC HA n. f. [thunder and clap.) Explofion of thun- 

er. 
The kindly bird that bears Jove’s thunderclap, 

One day did fcorn the fimple {carabec, 

‘Proud of his higheft fervice, and good hap, 

That made all other fowls his thralls to be. 

When fome dreadful thunderclap is nigh, 

The winged fire fhoots {wiftly through the fky ; 

Strikes and confumes ere fcarce it docs appear, 

And, by the fudden ill, prevents the fear. 

When fuddenly the thunderclap was heard, 
It took us unprepar’d, and out of guard. Dryden. 
THU'NDERER. ^. f. [from thunder.] ‘The power that thun- 
ders. 


Spenfer. 


Dryden. 


How dare you, ghoft:, 
Accufe the thunderer, whole belt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coalts ? 
flad the old Grecks difcover’d your abode, 
Crete had’nt been the cradle of their god ; 
On that fmall ifland they had look’d with fcorn, 
And in Great Britain thought the thunderer born. Maller. 
When the bold Typheus 
Forc’d grcat Jove from his own heav’n to fly, 
The lefler gods that fhar’d his profp’rous ftate, 
All fuffer’d in the exil’d thunderer’s fate. Dryden. 
THu’NDEROuS. adj. [from thunder.] Producing thunder. 
Look in and fee each blilsful deity, 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. Milton. 
THU'NDERSHOWER. 2. f. [thunder and /hower.] A rain ac- 
companied with thunder. 
The conceit is long in delivering, and at laft it comes like 
a thinderfocwer, full of fulphur and darknefs, with a tersible 
crack. Stilling fleet. 
In thunderfbowers the winds and clouds are oftentimes con- 
trary to one another, efpecially if hail falls, the fultry wea- 
ther below directing the wind one way, and the cold above 
the clouds another. Derham’s Phyfico-Theol. 
Tuu’nperstone. n. f. [thunder and flone.] A ftone fabuloufly 
{uppofed to be emitted by thunder ; thunderbolt. 
Fear no more the hght’ning falh, 
Nor th’ all-dreaded thunder/ione. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
To THU’NDERSTRIKE. v. a. [thunder and firike.| To blaft or 
hurt with lightning. 
I remained as a man thunderfiricken, not daring, nay not 


Shakefpeare. 


able, to behold that power. Sidney. 
The overthrown he rais’d, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim’rous flock, together throng’d, 
Drove them before him thunder/iruck.~ Milton. 


With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderfiruck, th’ exalted man, to whom 

Such high atteft was giv’h, a while furvey’d 

With wonder. Miltsn’s Par. Reg. b.i. 

’Tis faid that thunderfiruct Enceladus 
Lics ftretch’d fupine. Addifon. 
TuurrFerous. adj. [thurifer, Lat.] Bearing frankincenfe. 
THURIFICA'TION. n. f. [thuris and facio, Latin.) ‘The act of 
fuming with incenfe ; the act of burning incenfe. 

The feveral acts of worfhip which were required to be 
performed to images are proceffions, genuficctions, thurifica- 
tions, dcofculations, and oblations. Stilling fleet. 

Tuu rspay. n.f. [thorfeday, Danifh; from thor. Thsr was 
the fon of Odin, yet in fome of the northern parts they wor- 
fhipped the fupreme deity under his name, attributing the 
powcr over all things, even the inferior deities, to him, Stil- 
ling fect.| The fifth day of the week. 

Tunus. adv. [Suyp, Saxon.] 

1. In this manner; in this wife. 

It cannot be that they who {peak thus, fhould thus judge. 

Hooker, bev. 
The knight him calling, afked who he was, 

Who lifting up his head, him anfwered thus. 

I return’d with fimilar proof enough, 

With tokens thus, and thus. 

To be thus is nothing 5 

But to be fafely thus. Shake[peare’s Macbeth. 

I have finned againft the Lord, and thus and thus have | 
done. Sof. vii. 23. 

‘That the principle that fets on work thefe organs, is no- 
thing elfe but the modification of matter thus or thus pofitcds 
is falfe. Fudge Hale. 

Beware, I warn thce yet, to tell thy griefs 

In terms becoming majefty to hear: 

I warn thee tbus, becaule I know thy temper 

Is infolent. Diyden’s Don Sebkaftian, 

Thus 


Fa. Qu. 


Shake/p. Cymbeline. 


T H Y 


Thus in the triumphs of foft peace I reign. Dryden. 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden's Æn. 


2. To this degree; to this quantity. 

A counfellor of {tate in Spain faid to his mafter, T will tell 
your majefty thus much for your comfort, your majefty hath 
but two enemies 5 whereof the one is all the world, and the 
other your own miniiters. Bacon. 

He faid thus far extend, thus far thy bounds. Milton. 

Thus much concerning the firft carth, and its’ production 
and form. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

No man reafonably pretends to know thus much, but he 
muft pretend to know all things. Tillot/on’s Sermons. 

This you muft do to inherit life; and if you have come 

| up thus far, firmly perfeverc in it. , Wake. 
_ To Tuwack, v.a. {Baccian, Saxon.) To ftrike with fome- 
thing blunt and heavy; to threfh; to bang; to belabour. 
He fhall not ftay ; 
We'll thwack him hence with diftaffs. Shake/peare. 
Nick fe}l foul upon John Bull, to fnatch the cudgel he had 
in his hand, that he might ¢hwack Lewis with it. Arbuthnot. 
Thefe long fellows, as fightly as they are, fhould find 
their jackets well thwack’d. Arbuthnot. 
Tuwack. n.f. [from the verb.] A heavy hard blow. 
But Talgol firft with a hard thwack 


3 
. Twice bruis’d his head, and twice his back. Audibras. 
They place feveral pots of rice, with cudgels in the neigh- 
bourhood of each pot; the monkeys defcend from the trees, 
take up the arms, and belabour one another with a ftorm of 
Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 50. 
Tuwart. adj. [Spyp, Saxon; dwars, Dutch.] © 


thwacks. 
1. Tranfverfe ; crofs to fomething elfe. 
This elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft afcribe, 
Mov’d contrary with thwart obliquities. 
2. Perverfe; inconvenient; mifchicvous. 
To THWART. v.a. 
1. To crofs; to lie or come crofs any thing. 
Swift as a fhooting ftar 
In Autumn ¢hivarts the night. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. iv. 
Yon ftream of light, a thoufand ways 


Milton. 


k Upward and downward thwarting and convolv’d. Thom/on. 

2. To crofs; to oppofe; to traverfe ; to contravene. 

_ Some fixteen months and longer might have ftaid, 

If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. Shake/peare. 

Lefer had been 

The thwartings of your difpofitions, if 

You had not fhew’d how you were difpos’d 

et Ere they lack’d power to crofs you. — Shake/p. Cortolanus. 
_— The underftanding and will never difagreed ; for the pro- 
_ pofals of the one never thwarted the inclinations of the other. 

= South’s Sermons. 

The rays both good and bad, of equal pow’r, 

~ Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. 

In vain did I the godlike youth deplore, 

The more I bege’d, they thwarted me the more. Addifon. 

Neftune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain, 

Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain. Popes Odyffey. 

To THWART. v.n. To be oppofite. 

____It is eafy to be imagined what reception any propofition 

© fhall find, that fhall at all thwart with thefe internal ora- 

cles. Locke. 

THWA’RTINGLY. adv. [from thwarting.] Oppofitely; with 
_oppofition. > 

Tuy. pronoun. [Sin, Saxon.] Of thee; belonging to thee; 


= relating to thee. 

7> ~. Whatever God did fay, 

Ts all thy clear and fmooth uninterrupted way. 
Th’ example of the heav’nly lark, 


Dryden. 


Cotvley. 


Thy fellow poet Cowley mark. Cowley. 
ra Thefe are thy works, parent of good. Milton. 


 ‘Tuyse’ LF. pronoun reciprocal. [thy and felf-] 
1. It is commonly ufed in the oblique cafes, or following the 
verb. 

Come high or low, 

Thyfelf and office deftly fhow. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
p It muft and fhall be fo; content thyfelf. Shakefpeare. 
2. In poetical or folemn language it is fometimes ufed in the 

nominative. 

Thee goods thy/elf can on thy/elf beftow. 
THYINE wood. n. f. A precious wood. 
‘The merchandize of gold and all thy:ne wood are departed 
_ from thee. Rev. xviii. 12. 
‘Tuyme. 2. f. [thym, Fr. thymus, Lat.} A plant. 

The thyme hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, 
whofe upper-lip is ercét, and generally fplit in two, and the 
under-lip is divided into three parts; out of the flowcr-cup 
__arifes the pointal, accompanied by four embrios, which after- 
ward become fo many feeds, inclofed in a hufk, which be- 
fore was the flower-cup; to thcfe marks muft be added hard 
ligncous ftalks, and the flowers gathered into heads. - Adiller. 


Dryden. 


TIC 


No more, my goats, fhall T behold you clinib 


The ftcepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme. Drydet. 
Trar. Qn. j- [tiare, Fr. tiara, Lat } A drefs for the head ; 
Tra/RA. § a diadem. 


His back was turn’d, but not his brightnefs hid ; 

Of beaming funny rays a golden tar 7 

Circled his head. Milton's Par: Loft, b. iis 
This royal robe, and this ziara wore 

Old Priam, and this golden fcepter bore 

In full affemblics. Dryden's En. 
A tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold, 


Her wafte was circled with a zone of gold. Pope. 
Fairer fhe feem’d, diftinguifh’d from the reft 

And better mien difclos’d, as better dreft : 

A bright tiara round her forehead ty’d, 

To jufter bounds confin'd its rifing pride. Prict. 


To Tice. v.a. [from entice.] To draw; to allure: 
Lovely enchanting language, fugar-canc, 

Honey of rofes, whither wilt thou flie ? 

Hath fome fond lover tic’d thee to thy bane? 

And wilt thou Icave the church, and love a ftie? Flerbert. 
Tick. n.f. [This word feems contracted from ticket, a tally 

on which debts are fcored. ] 
I. Score; truft. 
If thou haft the heart to try’t, 

Tl! lend thee back thyfelf awhile, 

And once more for that carcafe vile 

Fight upon tick. Fludibras, p. i: 

When the money is got into hands that have bought all 
that they have nced of, whoever needs any thing clfe muft 
go on tick, or barter for it. Locke. 

You would fee him in the kitchen weiching the beef and 
butter, paying ready money, that the maids might not run a 
tick at the market. Arbuthnot’s Hifi. of Jobn Bulls 

2. [Tigue, Fr. tete, Dutch.) The loufe of dogs or incep. 

Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I 
might water an afs at it! I had rather be a tick in a fheeps 
than fuch a valiant ignorance. — Shake/p. Troil. and Creffida. 

3. The cafe which holds the feathers of a bed. 
To Tick. v.n. [from the noun. ] 

1. Torun on fcore. 

2. To truft; to fcore. 

The money went to the lawyers ; council wont tick. Arb. 
Trcken. ) n.f. The fame with tick. A-fort of ftrong 
Ti’cxinc. § linen for bedding. Bailey. 
TYCKET. n. f. [etiguet, Fr.] A token of any right or debt 

upon the delivery of which admiilion is granted, or a claim 
acknowledged. 

There fhould be a paymafter appointed, of fpecial truft; 
which fhould pay every man according to his captain’s ticket, 
and the account of the clerk of his band. ~” Spenfer. 

In a lottery with one prize, a fingle ticket is only enriched, 
and the reft are all blanks. Collicr on Envy. 

Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 

Difdains all lofs of fickets or codille. 

Tour ck e. "v..a.-[titilla, Lat.] 
1. To affect with a prurient fenfation by flight touches. 
Diffembling courtefy ! How fine this tyrant 

Can tickfe where fhe wounds. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

The mind is moved in great vehemency only by tickling 
fome parts of the body. Bacon, 

‘There is a fwectnefs in good verle, which tickles even 
while it hurts; and no man can be heartily angry with him 
who pleafes him againft his will. Dryden. 

It is a good thing to laugh at any rate ; and if a ftraw can 
tickle a man, it is an inftrument of happinefs. Dryden. 

2. To pleafe by flight gratifications. 

Dametas, that of all manners of ftile cculd beft conceive 
of golden eloquence, being withal tickled by Mufidorus’s 
praifes, had his brain fo turned, that he became flave to that 
which he that fued to be his fervant offered to give him. Sidney, 

Expeétation tickling fkittifh fpirits 
Sets all on hazard. 
Such a nature 
Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow 
Which it treads on at noon. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
I cannot rule my fpleen ; 

My fcorn rebels, and tickles me within. 

Dunce at the beft; in ftreets but fcarce allow’d 

To tickle, on thy ftraw, the ftupid crowd. Dryden. 

A drunkard, the habitual thirft after his cups, drives to the 
tavern, though he has in his view the lofs of health, and~ 
perhaps of the joys of another life, the leaft of which is fuch 
a good as he confeffes is far greater than the tickling of his 
palate with a glafs of wine. Locke, 

To Ticker. v. n. To feel titillation. 
He with fecret joy therefore 

Did tickle inwardly in every vein, 

And his falfe heart, fraught with all treafon’s ftores 

Was fill’d with hope, his purpofe to obtain. Spenjfer. 

IU CER E: 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare, 


Drydens 


TID 


Ticker. adj. [I know not whence to deduce the ferife of this 
word. ] T ottering ; unfixed ; unftable; cafily overthrown. 
When the laft O Neal began to ftand upon fome tickle 
terms, this fellow, called baron of Dunganon, was fet up 
to beard him. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Thy head flands fo tickle on thy fhoulders, that a milk- 


muid, if fhe be in love, may figh it off. Shake/peare. 
"The ftate of Normandy 
Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. Shake/peare. 


TickLisn. adj. [from tickle. } 
1. Senfible to titillation ; eafily tickled. 

The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a fkin as 
the other parts, yet is not tz&li/h, becaufe it is accuftomed 
to be touched. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 766. 

2. Tottering; uncertain; unñxed. 

Ireland was a trckli/b and untettled ftate, more eafy to rc- 
ceive diftempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. 

Did it ftand upon fo ticklifs and tottering a foundation as 
fome mens fancy hath placed it, it would be no wonder 
fhould it frequently vary. Woodward's Nat. Hif. p.i. 

3. Difficult ; nice. 
How fhall our author hope a gentle fate, 

Who dares moft impudently not tranflate ; 

It had been civil in thefe tickli/h times, 

To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes. Swift. 

Tick isnness. x. f. [from sicklyb,] The ftate of being tick- 
liíh. 
TickTack. n. f. [tridac, Fr.) A game at tables. 
TID. adj. [cydoep, Saxon.] Tender; foft; nice. 
4e PERE, bo, a. [from tid.] To ufe tenderly; to fondle. 
TIDE. x. f. [tyo, Saxon; tijd, Dutch and Iflandick.] 
1. Time; feafon; while. r 
There they alight in hope themfclves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reft their weary limbs a tide. 
Fairy Queen, b.i. 
They two forth paffing, 

Received thofe two fair brides, their love’s delight, 

Which, at the appointed tide, 

Each one did make his bride. 

What hath this day deferv’d, 
That it in golden letter fhould be ‘et, 
Among the high tedes in the kalendar. Shake/p. K. Jobn. 
n At New-year’s tide following the king chofe him matter of 
the horfe. Vatton. 
2. Alternate ebb and flow of the fea. 

That motion of the water called tides is a rifing and falling 
of the fea: the caufe of this is the attraction of the Moon, 
whereby the part of the vater in the great ocean which is 
neareft the Moon, being moft {trongly attraéted, ‘is raifed 
higher than the ret; and the part oppolite to it being leaft 
attracted, is alfo higher than the reft; and thefe two oppo- 
fite riles of the furface of the water in the great. ocean fol- 
lowing the motion of the Moon from Eat to Weft, and 
ftriking againft the large coafts of the continents, from thence 
rebounds back again, and fo makes floods and ebbs in nar- 
row leas and rivers. Locke. 

3. Flood. 

As in the tides of people once up there want not ftirring 
winds to make them more rough, fo this people did light 
upon two ringleaders. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

4. Stream; courfe. 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleft man, 

That ever lived in the tide of times. 

The rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. 

But let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 

And pays the fea in tributary tides, 

Be bribe fufficient to corrupt thy breaft, 

Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reft. 

Continual tide 
Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Philips. 
To Tipe. v. a. [from the noun.}] To drive with the ftream. 
Their images, the relicks of the wreck, 
Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild waves, and rudely thrown afhore. Dryden. 
To Tink. v.n. To pour a flood; to be agitated by the tide. 
When, from his dint, the foe ftill backward fhrunk, 

Wading within the Oufe, he dealt his blows, 

„~, And fent them, rolling, to the tiding Humber. Philips. 

Pi'pecare, n.f. [tide and gate.} A gate through which the 
„tide pafles into a bafon. Bailey. 

TYbesman, n. f. [tide and man.] A tidewaiter or cuftom- 
houle officer, who watches on board of merchant fhips till 
the duty of goods he paid and the fhips unloaded, Bailey. 

TrpEwAIrer. n. fe [tide and wait.] An officer who watches 
the landing of goods at the cuftomhoule. 

Employments will be in the hands of Encglifhmen ; nothing 
left for Inininen but vicarages and tidewaiters places. Swift. 

Typy. adv. {from tidy.) Neatly ; readily. 
Tr’prness. 2. f. [from tidy.] Neatnefs; rcadinefs. 


Bailey. 


Spenfer 5 


Shakefpeare. 
Milton, 


Dryden. 
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TynincGs. n. fe [tban, Saxon, 19 Dappen, to betide; tidende, 
Iflandick.] News; an account of fomething that has hap- 
pened. 

When her eyes fhe on the dwarf had fet, 
And faw the figns that deadly tidings {pake, 
She fell to ground for forrowful regret. Fairy Qu. b.i, 
I fhall make my matter glal with thefe tidings. — Shake/p, 
They wu. 
Great numbers ‘ofeach ‘nation to reccive, 
With joys the.tudiugr brought from heav’n. Milton 
Portius, thy looks {peak fomewhat of importance : 
What tidings doft thou bring? methinks I fee 
Unufual gladnefs fpsrxlingin thy eyes. Addifon. 
The mefienget of ticle glad ‘tidings, by whom this cove- 
nant of mercy was propojed andvratified, was the eternal fon 
of his bofom. Wa oa? Rogers's Sermsus. 
TIDY. adj. [tidt, Mandick ] » 
1. Seafonable. yy 
If weather be faire and trie, thy grain 


Make fpecdilie-carriage, for fcare of a raine. Tuffer, 
2. Neat; ready. ; . ee 
Whenever by yon batley-mow I pafs, 
Before my eyes will trip tne. tidy lafs. Gay's Paf. 


3. It feems to be here put hy. miftake for untidy, 
Thou whorfon tiay Bartholomew boar pig, when wilt thou 
leave fighting. a Shakefp. Henry lV. 
Lo ik. v.a.fziang ugan, Saxon, ] 
1. To bind; to faften with a knot. 
Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home ftom 
them. r Sam. vi. 7. 
Thoufands of men and women, tied together in chains, 
were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run as faft as their 
horfes. ‘Kuolles’s Hifi. of the Turki. 
2. To knit; to complicate. 
We do not tie this knot with an intention to puzzle the 
argument ; but the harder it ts tied, we fhall feel the plealure 


more fenfibly when we come to loofe it. Burnet. 
3. To hold; to faften. 
In bond of virtuous love together tied, 
Together ferv’d they, and together died. Fairfax. 


The intermediate ideas tie the extremes fo firmly together, 
and the probability is fo clear, that affent neceilarily follows 
ite Lache. 

Certain theorems refolve propofitions which depend on 
them, and are as firmly made out from thence, as if the 
mind went afrefh over every link of the whole chain that 
tres them to firit felf-cvident principles. Locke. 

4. io hinder; to obftruct. 
Death that hath ta’n her hence to make me wail, 


Ties up my tongue and will not Jet me {peak. Shak. 
Melantius ftuy, 

You have my promife, and my hafty word 

Reftrains my tongue, but ties not up my fword. Maller. 


Honour and good-nature may tie up his hands; but as 
thefe would be very much ftrengthened by reafon and prin- 
ciple, fo without them they are only inftingss. Addijor. 

5. ia oblige; to conftrain; to reftrain; to confine. 

Although they profefs they agree with us touching a pre- 
{cript form of prayer to be ufed in the church, they have de- 
clared that it fhal] not be prejcribed as a thing whereunto 
they will tze their minifters. Hosker, b.v. 

It is the cowith terrour of his fpirit, 

That dares not undertake ; he’ll not feel wrongs 

Which zie him to an anfwer. Snakefp: King Lear. 

Cannot God make any of the appropriate aéts of worfhip 
to become due only to himfelf? cannot he tie us to perforin 
them to him. Stilling fleet. 

They tie themfelves fo ftritly to unity of place, that you 
never fee in any of their plays a fcene change-in the middle 


of an aét. Dryden. 
Not tied to rules of policy, you find 

Revenge lcfs fweet than a forgiving mind, Dryden. 

No one feems lefs tied up to a form of words. Locke. 


The mind fhould, by feveral rules, be ticd down to this, at 
firlt, uneafy tafk ; ufe will give it facility. Lote. 
They have no uncafy expe@ations of what is to comce 
but are ever fied down to the prefent moment. Attsriury. 
A healthy man ought not to tie himéelt up to ftrict rules, 
nor to abftain from any fort of food in common ufe. Arduth. 
6. It may be obferved of tic, that it has often the particles xp 
and down joined to it, which are, for the moft part, litle 
more than emphatical. 
Tis. n. f. [from the verb:] 
1. Knot; fafteniny. 
2. Bond; obligation. 
The rebels that had fhaken off the great yoke of obe- 
dience, had likewife caft away the lefler se of refpet. Basen. 
No foreft, cave, or favage den, 
Holds more pernicious beafts than men ; 
Vows, oaths, and contracts, they devile, 
And tell us they are facred ties. 


Beith 


*Tis not the coarfer tie of human law 
That binds their peace, but harmony itfclf 
Attuning all their paifions into love. Thamfon’s Spring. 
Tire. n. f. [tiere, tieire, old Fr. tuyer, Dutch.] A row; a 
rank. 
Fornovius, in his choler, difcharged a tier of great ord- 
nance amongft the thickeft of them. Knolles, 
Tierce. n. f. [tiers, tiercier, Fr.) A veffel holding the third 
part of a pipe. ; 
Go now deny his tverce. l Benj. Fobnfon. 
Wit, like tierce clarct, when’t begins to pall, 
Neglcéted lies, and ’s.of no ufe at all ; 
But in its full pertection of decay 
Turns vinegar, and comes agaift in play. Dorfet. 
Trercet. n. f. [from tiers, Fr.] A triplet; three lines. 
Tirr. n. j. [A low word, I fuppofe without etymology. ] 
1. Liquor; drink. 
I, whom griping penury furrounds, 
And hunger, fure attendant upon want, 
With fcanty offals, and fmall acid tif, 
Wretched repaft! my meagre corps fuftain. 
2. A fit of peevifhnefs or fullennefs ; a pet. 
To TirF. v.z. To be ina pet; to quarrel. A low word. 
TiFFAny. n.f. [tffer, to drefs up, old Fr. Sksnner.] Very 
thin filk. 
The fmoak of fulphur will not black a paper, and is com- 
monly uled by women to whiten t/ffanies. Brown. 
Tice. n. f. {in architecture. } The fhaft of a column from the 
aftragal to the capital. Bailey. 
Ti'cer. n. f. [tigre, Fr. tigris, Latin.] A fierce beaft of the 
leonine kind. 
When the blaft of war blows in your car, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger : 
Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood. Shake/p. H. V. 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger ; 
Take any fhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
4 This tiger-footed rage, when it fhall find 
The harm of unfkain’d fwittnefs will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Tigris, in the medals of Trajan, is drawn like an old 
man, and by his fide a tiger. Peacham on Drawing. 
Ho Has the fteer, 
At whofe ftrong cheft the deadly sizer hangs, 
Eer plow’d for him. Thomfon’s Spring. 
TICHT. adj. [dicht, Dutch.] 
x. Tenfe; clofe; not loofe. 
___If the centre hcles be not very deep, and the pikes fill 
| them not very tight, the ftrength of the ftring will alter the 
centre holes. Moxon's Mech. Exercife. 
Ido not like this running knot, it holds too tight; I may 
be ftifled all of a fudden. Arbuthnot's Hifl. of F. Bull. 


Every joint was well grooved ; and the door did not move 


Phillips. 
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s on hinges, but up and down like a fafh, which kept my clofet 
fo tight that very little water came in. Gulliver’s Travels. 
9. Free from fluttering rags; lefs than neat. 
` A tight maid cre he for wine can afk, 
Gueffes his meaning and unoils the fafk. Drydens Juv. 
The girl was a tight clever wench as any. Arbuthnot. 
O Thomas, I'l] make a loving wife ; 
Tl fpin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 
Dreft her again genteel and neat, 
And rather tight than great. Swift. 


To Ti'curen. v.a. [from tight.] To ftraiten ; to make clofe. 
TYGHTER. n. f. [from tighten.] A ribband or ftring by which 
© women ftraiten their cloaths. 
TYGHTLY. adv. [from tight. ] 
1. Clofely ; not loofely. 
ag cal; 5 not idly. 
“Hold, firrah, bear you thefe letters tightly 3 
_ Sail, like my pinnace, to thefe golden fhores. Shake/peare. 
Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity: tightly, I fay, 
go tightly to your bufincfs; you have coft me much. Dryden. 
Ticutness. n. /. [from tight.) Clofenefs ; not loofenefs. 
The bones are inflexible, which arifes from the greatnefs 
of the number of corputcles that compofe them, and the 
firmnefs and tightne/s of their union. Woodward on Foffils. 
GRESS. x. /. [from tger.] ‘The female of the tiger. 
‘It is reported of the trgvc/s, that feveral fpots rife in her 
fkin when fhe is angry. Addifon’s Spect. N . 81, 
Tike. 2. fi (ti, Swedih; teke, Dutch; tique, Fr.] 
I. The loufe of dogs or fhcep. See TicK. 
Lice and tifes are bred by the fweat clofe kept, and*fome- 
© what areficd by the hair. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. N°. 696. 
2. It is in Shakefpeare the name of a dog, in which fenfe it is 
ufed in Scotland. [from sj, Runick, a little dog. ] 
. Ayaunt, you curs! 
' Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym, 
Or behtail zike, or trundle tail. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
TILE. mf. [rigle, Saxcn; regel, Dutch; tuile, Fr. tegola, 
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Italian.} Thin plates of baked clay ufed to cover houtes. 
The roof is all ¢z/e, or lead, or ftone. Bacon's Nat. flij?. 
Earth turned into brick fervcth for building as ftone doth ; 

and the like of tile. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 


In at the window he climbs, or o'er the ziles. Milton: 
Worfe than all the clatt’ring tiles: and worfe 
Than thoufand padders was the poet's curfe. Dryden: 


Tile pins made of oak or fir they drive into holes made 
in the plain s/s, to hang them upon their lathing. Moxon. 
To TiLe. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with tiles. 

Mofs groweth chiefly upon ridges of houfes tr/ed or thatch 

cd. Bacon's Nat. Hyl. N°. 537. 
Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 

Might raife a houfe above two ftories ; 

A Jyrick ode wou’d flate; a catch 

Wou’d tile, an epigram wou’d thatch. 

2. To cover as tiles. 
The rafters of my body, bone, 

Being ftill with you, the mufcle, fiiew and vein, 

Which tile this houfe, will come again. Donne. 

TYLER. n. f. [tuilier, Fr. from tile] One whofe trade is to 
cover houfes with tiles. 

A Flemith ti/er, falling from the top of a houfe upon a 
Spaniard, killed him; the next of the blood profecuted his 
death ; and when he was offered pecuniary recompence, no- 
thing would ferve him but /ex talionis: whereupon the judge 
faid to him; he fhould go up to the top of the houfe, and 
then fall down upon the tiler. Bacon's Apophih. 

Tr'uinc. n. f. [from tile.] The roof covered with tiles. 

They went upon the houfe-top, and let him down through 

the tiling with his couch before Jefus. Luke v. 19. 
Tit. 2. j. A money box. 
They break up counters, doors and tills, 

And leave the empty chefts in view. 

Tır. prep. [v], Saxon.] To the time of. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 
Unhappy till the laft, the kind releafing knell. 
TiLy aow. To the prefent time. 
Pleafure not known till now. 
Tiru then. ‘To that time. 
The earth zil! then was defert. 
TILL. conjunction. 
1. To the time. 
Wood and rocks had cars 

To rapture, ż:ll the favage clamour drown’d 

Both harp and voice. Milton. 

The unity of place we neither find in Ariftotle, Horace, 
or any who have written of it, ¢/// in our age the French 
poets firft made it a precept of the ftage. Dryden. 

2. To the degree that. 

Meditate fo long till you make fome act of prayer to God, 
or glorification of him. Taylor. 

Goddefs, {pread thy reign zil Ifis elders reel. Pope. 

To Tite. v. a. [zyhan, Saxon; tenlen, Dutch.] To culti- 

vate; to hufband: commonly ufed of the hufbandry of the 
low. 

i This paradife I give thee, count it thine, 

To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 

Send him from the garden forth, to zi: 
The ground whence he was taken. Milton's Par: Loft. 
TYLLABLE. adj. [from till.] Arable; fit for the plow. 

The zillable fields are fo hilly, that the oxen can hardly 

take fure footing. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
TYLLAGE, n. f. [from till.] Hufbandry ; the act or practice of 
plowing or culture. 

Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the natives, 
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Swift. 


Cowley. 
Milton. 
Ailton. 


and to {pare for exportation. i Bacon. 
A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf. Adi/ton. 


Incite them to improve the t//age of their country, to re- 


cover the bad foil, and to remedy the wafte. Milton. 
Bid the laborious hind, 
Whofe harden’d hands did long in tillage toil, 
Neglect the promis’d harveft of the foil Dryden. 


That there was tillage Mofes intimates ; but whether be- 
ftowed on all, or only upon fome parts of that earth, as alfo 
what fort of tillage that was, is not exprefled. — Voodward, 

TYLLER. n. f. [from zil] 
1. Hufbandman ; ploughman. 

They bring in fea-fand partly after their nearnefs to the 
places, and partly by the good hufbandry of the tiller. Carew, 

Abel was a keeper of fheep, but Cain was a ziller of the 
ground. Gen. iv. 2. 

The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, fad guelt ! 

Canker or locuft hurtful to infeit 

The blade ; while hufks elude the til/er’s care, 

And eminence of want diftinguifhes the year. 

2. A till; a fmall drawer. 
Search her cabinet, and thou fhalt find 

Fach tiller there with love epiftles lin'd, Dryden's Jur, 
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‘TIVLLYFALLY. adj. [A word ufed formerly when any thing 
TYLLYVALLEY. $ faid was rejected as trifling or impertinent. 
Am not I confanguinious? am not I of her blocd ? tilly- 
valley lady. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
Tillyfally, fir John, never tell me; your ancient fwagperer 
comes not in my doors. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. it. 
Titman. n.f. [till and man.] One who tills; an hufband- 
man. 
Good fhepherd, good tihnar, good Jack and good Gil, 
Makes hufband and hufwife their coffers to fil. Tuffer. 
TILT. x. f- [eyld, Saxon. ] 
I. A tent; any covering over head. 
The roof of linnen 
Intended for a fhelter ! 
But the rain made an afs 
Of zilt and canvas, 
And the fnow which you know is a meltcr. 
2. The cover of a boat. 
It is a {mall veffel, like in proportion to a Gravefend t/t- 
boat. Sandys, 


Denham. 


The rowing crew, 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their tz/ts in blue. Gay. 
3. A military game at which the combatants run againĝ each 
other with lances on horfeback. 
His ftudy is his 72/t-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized faints. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had 
been {worn brother to him; and he never faw him but once 
in the ¢7/t-yard, and then he broke his head. Shak. H. IV. 
Images reprefenting the forms of Hercules, Apollo, and 
Diana, he placed in the #//t-yard at Conftantinople. Knolles. 
The fpoufals of Hippolite the queen, 


What ti/ts and tourncys at the feaft were feen, Dryden. 
In tilts and tournaments the valiant ftrove, 
By glorious deeds to purchafe Emma’s love. Prior. 


4. A thruft. 

His majetty feldom difmiffed the foreigner till he had en- 
tertaincd him with the flauchter of two or three of his liege 
fubjects, whom he very dextroufly put to death with the zz/t 
of his lance. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 10. 

To Titt. v.a. [from the noun. } 

1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 

2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments. 
Ajax interpos'd 

His fevenfold fhield, and {creen’d Laertes’ fon, 

When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore 

With tilted {pears. 

3: To point as in tilts. 
Now horrid flaughter reigns, 

Sons againft fathers t1/? the fatal lance, 

Carelefs of duty, and their native grounds 

Diftain with kindred blood. 

4- [Tillen, Dutch.] To turn up fo as to run out. 
‘To Vir. 7, 
1. To run in tilts. 
To defcribe races and games, 
Or tilting furniture, emblazon’d fhields. 
2. To fight with rapiers. 
Friends all but even now; and then, but now— 
Swords out and #i/ting one at other’s breafts, 
In oppofition bloody. Shakefp. Othello. 
Scow’ring the watch grows out of fafhion wit : 

Now we fet up for tilting in the pit, 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted, 

To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. Dryden. 

It is not yet the fafhion for women of quality to t/t. Collier. 

Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too difereet 
To run a muck, and #:/t at all I mect; ' 
I only wear it in a land of Hectors. 
3. To ruin as in combat. 
Some fay the fpirits s//t fo violently, that they make holes 
where they ftrike. Collier. 
4. To play untteadily. 
The floating veffel fwam 
Uplifted ; and fecure with beaked prow 
Rode ti/ting o'er the waves. Milton's Par. Loft, bD. xi. 
The fleet fwift tilting o’er the furges flew, 
Till Grecian cliffs appear’d. 
5. To fall on one fide. 

As the trunk of the body is kept from ti/ting forward by 

the mufcles of the back, fo from falling backward by thofe 
í of the belly. Grew’s Cofmol. b.i. 
FrLTER. n. f. [from ti/t.] One who tilts; one who fights. 
A puilny ti/ter, that fpurs his horfe on onc fide, breaks his 
ftaff like a noble goofe. Shake/p. As you like it. 
He us'd the only antique philters, 
Deriv'd from old heroick tilters. Fludibras, p. iii. 
If war you chufe, and blood muft needs be fpilt here, 
Let me alone to match your tilter. Granville. 
TILTH. ne fe [from til. } Hufbandry ; culture. 
Bourn, bound of land, ti/th, vineyard, none; 
No ufe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. Shake/p. Tempeft. 


Philips. 


Philips. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Pope’s Odyffey. 


Her plenteous womb 
Expreffeth its full zih and hufbandry; 
Tittn. adj. [from zil] Arable; tilled. 
He beheld a field, 
Part arable and ti/th ; whereon were fheaves 
New reap’d. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 
TIMBER. 7. f. [tymbpian, Saxon, to duild.] 
1. Wood fit for building. 
I learn’d of lighter timber cotes to frame, 

Such as might fave my fheep and me from fhame. Spenfer. 

For the body of the fhips no nation doth equal England 
for the oaken zimber wherewith to build them; but there 
muft be a great providence ufed, that our fhip timber be not 
unneceflarily watted. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

The ftraw was laid below, 

Of chips and fere wood was the fecond row ; 

. The third of greens, and timber newly fell’d. Dryden. 

There are hardly any countries that are deftitute of timber 
of their own growth. Woodward. 

Upon thefe walls they plant quick and timber trees, which 
thrive exccedingly. Mortiner’s Eufoandry. 

Who fet the twigs, fhall he remember, 

That is in hafte to fell the zimber ? 

And what fhall of thy woods remain, 

Except the box that threw the main? 

2. The main trunk of a tree. 
We take 

From every tree, lop, bark, and part o’ th’ trazder, 

And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, n 

The air will drink the fap. Shakefpeare. 

3. The main beams of a fabrick: 
4. Materials ironically. 

Such difpofitions are the very errors of human nature, and 
yet they are the fitteft zimber to make politicks of, like to 
knee timber, that is good for fhips to be toiled, but not for 
houfes that fhall ftand firm. Bacon. 

To Timser. v.n. [from the noun.] To light on a tree. A 
cant word. 

The one took up in a thicket of brufh-wood, and the other 
timbered upon a tree hard by. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

To Ti’MBEr. v.a. To furnifh with beams or timber. 
Ti'mMerReED. adj. [from timber; timbrè, Fr.] Built; formed; 
contrived. 

He left the fucceffion to his fecond fon; not becaufe he 
thought him the beft trmlered to fupport it. Vatton. 

Many heads that undertake learning were never fquared 
nor timbered for it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

TrmBERSsSOW. n.f. A worm in wood. 
Divers creatures, though they be fomewhat loathfome to 
take, are of this kind; as earth worms, finberfows, {nails. 
Bacon's Nat. Hifi, N°. 692. 
TimereL. 2. f. [timbre, Fr. ty:npanum, Latin] A kind of 
mufical inftrument played by pulfation. 
The damfels they delighr, 
When they their tambre/s Imite, 
And thereunto dance and carrol fweet. Spenfer’s Epithal: 
In their hands fweet timbrels all upheld on hight. Fa. 9, 
Praife with t/mbrels, organs, flutes ; 
Praife with violins and lutes. Sandys’s Paraph. 
For her through Egypt’s fruitful clime renown’d, 
Let weeping Nilus hear the timbrel found, Pape’s Statius. 
TIME. n.f. [tima, Saxon; tym, Erfe.] 
1. The meafure of duration. 

This confideration of duration, as fet out by certain pe- 
riods, and marked by certain meafures or epochas, is that 
which moft properly we call time. Locke. 

Time is like a fafhionable hoft, 

That flightly fhakes his parting gueft by th’ hand, 

But with his arms out-ftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps the incomer. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Come what come may, 

Time and the hour runs through the rougheft day. Shake/p. 

Nor will polifhed amber, although it fend forth a grofs ex- 
halement, be found a long time defective upon the exactelt 
{cale. Brown’s Fulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Time, which confifteth of parts, can be no part of infinite 
duration, or of eternity; for then there would be infinite 
time paft to day, which to morrow will be more than infinite. 
Time is therefore one thing, and infinite duration is another. 

Grew’s Cofrrcl. birla 


Shake/peare. 


Pricer. 


2. Space of time. 
Daniel defired that he would give him time, and that he 


would fhew him the interpretation. Dan. ii. 16. 
He for the time remain‘é ftupidly good. Milton. 
No time is allowed for digreffions. Swift. 


3. Interval. ; 
Pomanders, and Knots of powders, you may have conti- 
nually in your hand; whereas perfumes you can take but at 
times. - Bucon’s Nat. liji. N°. 929. 
4. Seaton ; proper time. 
To every thing there is a feafon, and a time to every pur- 
Leeluf. it. 1. 
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They were cut down out of time, whofe foundation was 
overfown with a flood. Fob xxii. 16. 
He found nothing but leaves on it; for the time of figs was 
not yct. T TA Mar. xi. 13. 
Knowing the tie, that it ts high tre to awake out of 
flecp. : Ron. xiii. 11. 
Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 


Of youth her lord expir'd betore his time. Dryden. 
I hope I come in time, if not to make, 

At leatt, to fave your iortune and your honour: 

Take heed you ftecr your veflel right. Dryden. 


The time will come when we fhall be forced to bring our 
evil ways to remembrance, and then confideration will do us 
little. good. Calamy’s Sermons. 

5. A confiderable fpace of duration ; continuance ; procefs of 
time. 
Fight under him, there’s plunder to be had ; 

A captain is a very gainful trade : 

And when in fervice your beft days are fpent, 

In time you may command a regiment. Dryden's Juvenal. 

In time the mind reflects on its own operations about the 
ideas got by fenfation, and thereby ftorcs itlelf with a new 
fet of ideas, ideas of reflection. Locke. 

One imagines, that the terreftrial matter which is fhower- 
ed down along with rain enlarges the bulk of the earth, and 
that it will in ¢ime bury all things under-ground. /Voodward. 

I have refolved to take time, and, in {pite of all misfor- 
tunes, to write you, at intervals, a long letter. Swift. 

6. Age; particular part of time. 

When that company died, what time the fire devoured two 
hundred and fifty men. Num. xxvi. 10. 

They fhall be given into his hand until a ize and times. 

Dan. vii. 25; 
' If we fhould impute the heat of the feafon unto the co- 
operation of any ftars with the fun, it feems more favourable 
for our times to alcribe the fame unto the conftellation of 
leo. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

The way to pleafe being to imitate nature, the poets and 
the painters, in ancicnt times, and: in the beit ages, have ftu- 
: died her. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

7. Paft time. 
I was the man in th’ moon when time was. 
8. Early time. 

Stanley at Bofworth ficld, though he came time enough to 
fave his life, yct he ftaid long enough to endanger it. Bacon. 

If they acknowledge repentance and a morc ftri¢t obe- 
dience to be one time or other neceflary, they imagine it is 

_ time enough yet to fet about thefe duties. Rogers. 
g- ‘Time confidered as affording opportunity. 
© The earl loit no time, but marched day and night. Clarend. 
He continued his delights till all the enemies horfe were 
` paffed through his quarters; nor did then purfue them in any 
time. Clarendon, b. viil. 
Time is loft, which never wil} renew, 
While we too far the pleafing path purfue, 
Surveying nature. 
ro. Particular quality of the prefent. 
Comets, importing change of times and ftates, 
Brandith your cryftal treffes in the fky. Shake/peare. 
All the prophets in their age, the times 
Of great Meah fing. Milton's Par. Lafl, b. xii. 
If any reply, that the times and manners of men will not 
‘bear fuch a practice, that is an anfwer from the mouth of a 
= profefled ¢ime-ferver. South's Sermons. 
11. Particular time. 
Give order, that no fort of perfon 
' Have, any time, recourfe unto the princes. Shakefpeare. 
The worft on me muft light, when time fhall be. Mil. 
% A time will come when my maturer mufe, 
3 In Cæfar’s wars a nobler theme fhall chufe. Dryden. 
Thefe refervoirs of fnow they cut, diftributing them to fe- 
- veral fhops, that from time to time {upply Napies. Addifon. 
12. Hour of childbirth. 
She intended to ftay till delivered; for fhe was within one 
- month of her time. Clarendon, 
The firft time I faw a lady dreffed in one of thefe petti- 
coats, I blamed her for walking abroad when fhe was fo near 
her time; but foon I found all the modifh part of the fex as 
far gone as herfelf. Addifon's Speé?. N°. 127. 
13. Repetition of any thing, or mention with reference to re- 
"petition. 

Four tics he crofs’d the car of night. Milton. 
mY Every fingle particle would have a fphere of void fpace 
~ around it many hundred thoufand million million times bigger 
_ than the dimentfions of that particle. Bentley. 

Lord Oxford I have now the third zme mentioned in this 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden's Virgil. 


letter expects you. Swift. 
14. Mufical meafure. 
7 Mufick do I hear! 
Ha, ha! keep time. How four fweet mufick is 
~ When time is broke and no proportion kept. Shake/peare. 


TIM 


You by the help of tune and time 
Can make that fong which was but rime; 
On thcir exalted wings 
To the coeleftial orbs they ciinb, 
And with th’ harmonious {pheres keep time, 
Herocs who o’erconie, or dic; 
Have their hearts hung extremely high ; 
The ftrings of which in batile’s heat 
Againft their very corflets beat ; 
Keep time with their own trumpet’s meafure, 
And yield them moft exceflive pleafure. 
To Time. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do at a proper time. 
There is no greater witdom than well to tre the begin- 
nings and onfets of things. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
The timing of things is a main point in the difpatch of all 
affairs. L’Ejirange. 
This ’tis to have a virtue out of feafon. 
Mercy is good, but kings miftake its timing. Dryden. 
A man’s conviction fhould be ftrong, and fo well tin-2d, 
that worldly advantages may {vem to have no fhare in it. 4ad: 
2. To regulate as to time. 
To the fame purpofe old Epopeus fpoke, 
Who overlook’d the oars, and tim’d the ftroke. 
3. To meafure harmonically, 
He was a thing of blood, whofe every motion 
Was tim’d with dying cries. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
TYMEFUL. adj. [time and full.] Seafonable; timely; early. 
If this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorie, any 
feeling of God’s future judgments, he perfuades them that 
God hath fo great need of mens fouls, that he will accept 
them at any time, and upon any condition ; interrupting, by 
his vigilant endeavours, all offer of timeful return towards 
God. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World, b.i. 
Ti'MELEss. adj. [from time. ] 
1. Unfeafonable ; done at an improper time. 
Nor fits it to prolong the heav’nly feaft 
Timelefs, indecent, but retire to reft. Pope's Ody[ley, 
2. Untimely; immature ;“donc before the proper time. 
A pack of forrows, which would prefs you down, 
If unprevented, to your timele/s grave. Shakefpeare. 
Noble Glofter’s death, 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’d 
The bloody office of his timelc/s end.  Shakefp. Rich. II. 
Tr’MELy. adj. [from time.] Seafonable ; fufficiently early. 
The Weft glimmers with fome ftreaks of day, 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. 
Happy were I in my timely death; 


Waller. 


Denham, 


Prior. 


Addifon. 


Shakefp. Macbeth, 


Could all my travels warrant me they live. - Shake/peare. 
Left heat fhould hinder us, his tésely care 
Hath unbefought provided. Milton. 
I'll to my charge, 
And fhow my duty by my timely care. Dryden: 


TiMELyY. adv. [from time.] Early; foon. 
‘The beds i’ th’ Eaft are foft, and thanks to you, 


That call’d me timelicr than my purpofe hither. Shake/p. 
Sent to forewarn 
Us timely of what elfe might be our lofs. Milton. 
Timely advis’d, the coming evil fhun ; 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done. Prior. 


TiMEPLEASER. @. f. [time and flcafe.} One who complies 
with prevailing notions whatever they be. 
Scandal, the fuppliants for the people, call them 

Timepleafers, flatterers, foes to nobleneds. Shakefpeare. 

Ti’MESERVING. adj. [time and ferve. } Meanly complying with 
prefent power. 

If fuch by trimming and timeferving, which are but two 
words for the fame thing, abandon the church of England; 
this will produce confufion. South's Sermons. 

TIMID. adj. [timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.) Fearful; timorous; 
wanting courage; wanting boldnefs. 
Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare. Thomfon. 
Timvpity. 2. f. [timidité, Fr. timiditas, Latin ; from timid.] 
Fearfulnefs ; timoroufnefs ; habitual cowardice. 

The hare figured pufillanimity and timidity from its tem- 

per. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Ti’morous. adj. [timor, Latin.] Fearful; full of fear and 
{cruple. 

Prepoffeffed heads will ever doubt it, and timorous beliefs 

will never dare to try it. Brown’s Vulgar Err. b. ii. 
The infant flames, whilft vet they wete conceal`d 

In tim rous doubts, with pity I beheld ; 

With eafy {miles difpell’d the filent fear, 

That durft not tcll me what I dy’d to hear. Prier. 

TYMoRrousLY. adu. [from timorous, | Fearfully ; with much 
fear. 
We would have had you heard 
The traitor {peak, and timn’rou/ly confefs 
The manner and the purpofe of his treafons. Shate/peare. 


Though 
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Though they had ideas enough to diftinguifh gold from a 
ftone, and metal trom wood, yet they but timoroufly ventured 
on fuch terms which fhould pretend to fignify their real 
effences. Pocke: 

Let daftard fouls be timoroufly wile: 
But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to form 
Far-fancy’d ills, and dangers out of fight. A. Phillips. 
Ti’morousness. n. f. [from timorous, ] Fearfulnefs. 

The clergy, through the timoroujnefs of many among them, 

were refufed to be heard by their council. Swift. 
Trmous. adj. [from time. ] Early; timely; not innate. 

By a wife and timous inquifition, the peccant humours and 

humourifts muft be difcovered, purged, or cut off. Bacon. 


TIN, n. f. [ten, Dutch.] 
1. One of the primitive metals called by the chemifts ju- 


ter. 

Quickfilver, lead, iron, and tz, have opacity or black- 
nefs. Peacham on Blazoning, 

Tin ore fometimes holds about one-fixth of tin. Voodward. 

2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 
To Tin. v. a. [from the noun.} To cover with tin. 

To keep the earth from getting into the veflel, he employ - 
ed a plate of iron tinned over and perforated. Boyle. 

The cover may be tinned over only by nailing of fingle tin 
plates over it. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

New fining a faucepan is chargeable. Swift. 

Trncat. n.f. A mineral. 

The tincal of the Perfians feems to be the chryfocolla of 

the ancients, and what our borax is made of. Woodward. 
To TinctT. v.a. [tindius, Lat. teint, Fr.] 
1. To ftain; to colour; to fpot; to die. 

Some bodies have a more departible nature than others in 
colouration ; for a {mall quantity of faffron will t:né? more 
than a very great quantity of wine. Bacon. 

Some were tindied blue, fome red, others yellow. Brown. 

I diftilled fome of the tzné?ed liquor, and all that came 
over was as limpid as rock water. Boyle. 

Thofe who have preterved an innocence, would not fuffer 
the whiter parts of their foul to be difcoloured or sinéted by 
the reflection of one fin’ Decay of Piety. 

2. To imbue with a tafte. 
We have artificial wells made in imitation of the natural, 


as tinéied upon vitriol, fulphur, and fteel. Bacon, 
Tincr. x. f. [from the verb.] Colour; ftain; fpot. 
That great med’cine hath 
With his tind? gilded thee. Shakefpeare. 
Of evening tind? 
The purple ftreaming amethyft is thine. Thomfon. 


The firft fcent of a veflel lafts, and the zine? the wool firft 

appears of. Benj. Fobnjon. 
Tincture. n: f. [teinture, Fr. tinctura from tindus, Lat.] 
1. Colour or tafte fuperadded by fomething. 

The fight muft be fweetly deceived by an infenfible paf- 
fage from bright colours to dimmer,- which Italian artizans 
cal] the middle tiné?ures. Wotton’s Architediure. 

Hence the morning planet gilds her horn, 

By tincture or reflection they augment 


Their fmall peculiar. Milton. 
*Tis the fate of princes that no knowledge 

Come pure to them, but pafling through the eyes 

And ears of other men, it takes a tindlure 

From every channel. Denham. 


That beloved thing engroffes him, and, like a coloured 
glafs before his eyes, cafts its own colour and tincture upon 
all the images of things. ‘ : South. 

To begin the practice of an art with a light tind?ure of the 
rules, is to expofe curfelves to the fcorn of thofe who are 
judges. Dryden. 

Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they are en- 
gaged in, will difcover their natural tindfure of mind. Addi/. 

Few in the next generation who will not write and read, 
and have an early t:né?ure of religion. Addifon. 

Sire of her joy and fource of her delight ; 2 
O! wing’d with pleafure take thy happy flight,~ è 
And give each future morn a tincture of thy white. Prior. J 

All manners take a t:ndture from our own, 

Or come difcolour’d through our paffions fhown. Pope. 

Have a care left {ome darling fcience fo far prevail over 
your mind, as to give a fovereign tincture to all your other 
{tudics, and difcolour all your ideas. Watts. 

2. Extraé& of fome drug made in fpirits ; an infufion. 

In tinctures drawn from vegetables, the fuperfluous fpirit of 

wine diftilled off leaves the extract of the vegetable. Boyle. 
‘To TYNCTURE. v.a, [from the noun.] 
1, To imbue or impregnate with fome colour cr tafte. 

The bright {un compaéts the precious ftouc, 

Imparting radiant luftre like his own: 

He tinctures rubics with their rofy huc, 

And on the faphire fpreads a heavenly blue. Blackmore. 

A little black paint will tiné?ure and fpoil twenty gay co- 
lours. j Watts. 

2. To imbue the mind. 


TIN 


Early were our minds tiné?ured with a diftinguifhing fenfe 
of good and evil ; carly were the fecds of a divine love, and 
holy fear of offending, fown in our hearts. Atterlury, 

To Tinp. v. a. [rendgan, Gothick; tentan, Saxon.] ‘Fo 
kindle ; to fet on fire. 
TINDER. n.f. [tynope, tendre, Saxon.}] Any thing eminently 
inflammable placed to catch fire. 
Strike on the tinder ho ! 

Give me a taper. Shakefp. Othello. 

To thefe fhamelefs paftimes were their youth admitted, 
thereby adding, as it were, fire to finder. Hiakewi:lt, 

Where fparks and fire do meet with tinder, 
Thofe {parks more fire will {till engender. Suckling. 
Whoever our trading with England would hinder, 
To inflame both the nations do plaitily conipire 5 
Becaufe Irifh linen will foon turn to tinder, 
And wool it is greafy, and quickly taxes fire. Swift. 
Tr’nperpox. n. f. [tinder and box.} ‘lhe box for holding tin- 
der. 
That worthy patriot, once the bellows, 

And tinderbox of all his fellows. Hudrbras, p. iii. 

He might even as well have employed his time in catching 
moles, making lanterns and tinderboxes. Attertury’s Sermons. 

Tine. n. f. [tinne, Ilandick. ] 
1. The tooth of a harrow; the fpike of a fork. 

In the fouthern parts of England they deftroy moles by 
traps that fall on them, and ftrike {harp times or teeth through 
them. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2. Trouble; diftrefs. 
The root whereof, and tragical effect, 
Vouchfafe, O thou the mournful’{t mufe of nine, 
That wont’ft the tragick ftage for to direct, 
In funeral complaints and wailful tine. Spenfer’s Muipotmas. 
To TINE. v.a. [tynan, Saxon.] 
1. To kindle; to light; to fet on fire. 
Strifeful Atin in their ftubborn mim 

Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin’d. 

The clouds 

Juftling or pufh’d with winds, rude in their fhock, 

Tine the flant light’ning ; whofe thwart flame driv’n down, 


Kindles the gummy bark of fir. Mutton. 
The prieft with holy hands was feen to tine 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 


2. [tinan, Saxon, to faut.) To fhut. 
To Tinks vande 
1. To rage; to {mart. 
2. To fight. 
Eden ftain’d with blood of many a band 

Of Scots and Englifh both, that timed on his ftrand. Spen/. 

To TINGE. v.a. [tingo, Lat.] To impregnate or imbue with 
a colour or tafte. 

Sir Roger is fomething of an humourift; and his virtues as 
well as imperfections are tinged by a certain extravagance, 
which makes them particularly his. -© Addifon’s Spec. 

A red powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue with a 
little red, doth not prefently lote its colour; but a white pow- 
der mixed with any colour. is prefently tinged with that co- 
lour, and is equally capable of being tinged with any colour 
whatever. Newton’s Opticks. 

If the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the jaundicc, 
fo as to tinge pictures in the bottom of the eye with that co- 
lour, all objects appear t:nged with the fame colour. Newton. 

Still lays fome ufeful bile afide, 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide; 

Elfe we fhould want both gibe and fatire, 

And all be burft with pure good-nature. Prior. 

The infufions of rhubarb and faffron tinge the urine with 
a high yellow. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

TinceEnt. adj. [tingens, Lat.) Having the power to tinge. 

This wood, by the tincture it afforded, appcared to have 
its coloured part genuine ; but as for the white part, it ap- 
pears much lcfs enriched with the tingent property. Boyle. 

Tinovass. n.f. [tin and glafs.] Bifmuth. 

To TYNGLE. v.n. [tingelen, Dutch. ] 

1. To feel a found, or the continuance of a found, in the ears. 
This is perhaps rather tinkle, 

When our car tingleth, we ufually fay that fomebody. is 

talking of us; which is an ancient conccit. Brown. 
2. To feel a fharp quick pain with a jenfation of motion. 
The pale boy fenator yet tingling ftands. Pope. 
3. To feel either pain or pleafure with a fenfation of motion. 
The {enfe of this word is not very well afcertaincd. 
They fuck pollution through their tingling veins. Tickell, 

In a paliv, fometimes the fenfation or feeling, 1s either to- 
tally abolifhed, or dull with a fenfe of tingling. Arbuthnot. 

To Tink. v. n. [tinnia, Latin; tincian, Welth ] To make a 
fharp fhrill noife. get 
Tinker. n. f. [from tink, becaufe their way of proclaiming 

their trade is to beat a kettle, or becanle in their tink they 
make a tinkling noife.] A mender of old brafs. 

Am not I old Sly’s fon, by education a cardmaker, and 
now by prefent proteffion a tinter. ae. 

2 ey 


Spenfer. 
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My copper medals by the pou! 
May be with learned juitice weigh’d : 
To turn the balance, Otho’s head 
May be thrown in: and for the mettle 
The coin may mend a tinfer’s kettle. 
To Tr’xKLe. v. n. [tinter, Fr. tinnio, Latin.] 
1. To make a fharp quick noife ; to clink. 
The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with 
ftretched out necks, making a tinkling with their fcet. I/a. 
His feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which fiutt’ring, feem’d to loiter as it few: 
Juft, and but barely, to the mark it held, 
And faintly tinkl’d on the brazen fhield. 
‘The fprightly horfe 
Moves to the mulick ot his zinkling bells.  Doilfley’s Agr. 
2. It teems to have been improperly ufed by Pope. 
The wand’ring {treams that fhine between the hills, 


Drydens Æn. 


The grots that echo to the tinkling rills. Pope. 

3. To hear a low quick noife. 
With deeper brown the grove was overfpread, ? 
A fudden horrour feiz`d his giddy head, > 
And his ears żintled, and the colour fied. Dryden. J 


T'INMAN. 2. f. [tin and man.] A manufacturer of tin, or iron 
tinned over. 
Didft thou never pop 
Thy head into a tinman’s fhop. error. 
Tywrenny. n.f. A certain cuftomary duty anciently paid to 
the tithingmen. Bailey. 
TinworM. 13. f- An infedt. Bailcy. 
TINNER. 2. /. [from tin; un, Saxon.] One who works in 
the tin mines. 
The Cornifh men, many of them could for a need live 
under-ground, that were tinzers. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Tinsel. x. f. [etincelle, Fr. 
1. A kind of fhining cloth. , 
A tinfel vail her amber locks did fhrowd, 
‘That {trove to cover what it could not hide. Fairfax. 
Its but a night-gown in refpecét of your’s; cloth of gold 


and cuts, underborne with a bluifh tinfel. Shake/peare. 
By Thetis’ tix/el flipper’d feet, 
And the fongs of firens fweet. Milton. 


2. Any thing fhining with falfe luftre ; any thing fhewy and of 
little value. ; 
For favours cheap and common who would ftrive ; 
Yet fcatter’d here and there I fome behold, 
Who can difcern the tinfel from the gold ? Dryden. 
If the man will too curioufly examine the fuperficial tin/el 
good, he undeceives him(elt to his own coft. Norris. 
. No glittering zinel of May fair, 
Could with this rod of Sid compare. 
Ye tinfel infe€ts, whom a court maintains, 
That counts your beautics only by your ftains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o’cr the eyes of day, 
The mufe’s wing fhall brufh you all away. __ Pope. 
To Vi'nsEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To decorate with cheap 
ornaments; to adorn with luftre that has no value. 
Hence you phantaftick poftillers in fong, 
My text defeats your art, ’tis nature’s tongue, 
Scorns all her tinjoil’d metaphors of pelf, 
Illuftrated by nothing but herfelf. 
She, tin/ell’d o'er in robes of varying hues, 
With felf-applaufe her wild creation views, 
Sees momentary montfters rife and fall, 
And with her own fool’s colours gilds them all. 
Tint. n. f. [teinte, Fr. tinta, Ital.} A dye; a colour. 
< e Whether thy hand ftrike out fome free defign, 
Å Where life awakes, and dawns at ev’ry line ; 
Or blend in beauteous tint the colour’d mals, 
And from the canvas call the mimick face. Pope. 
“Tiny. adj. [tint, tynd, Danifh.} Little; fmall; puny. A 
burlefque word. 5 Í Bah) wise ch 
Some pigeons, Davy, and any pretty little #ny kickihaws. 
A, t Ea Shakefp. Henry IV. 


Swift. 


Cleaveland. 


Ahdi Meds call Gomy 


Pope. 


When that I was a little tizy boy, 
A foolifh thing was but a toy.  Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
But ah! I fear thy little fancy roves, 
On little females and on little loves ; 
Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny {poufe, 
The baby playthings that adorn thy houfe. Swift. 
err. n: [tips tipken, Dutch. J Top; end; point; extre- 
mity. 
The zip no jewel needs to wear, l 5 
The tip ìs jewcl of the car. _ Sidney, b. ii. 
They touch the beard with the tp of their tongue, and 
wet it. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N . 494. 
Thrice upon thy fingers tp, 
Thrice he thy ibied lip. > Milton. 
All the pleafure dwells upon the tp of his tongue. South, 
» She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet knows any 
thing of but herfelf, and thirty clandeftine marriages that 
have not been touched by the #/p of the tongue. Addifon. 


Prior. 
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I no longer look upon lord :Plaufible as ridiculous, for ad- 
miring a lady’s fine tp of an ear and pretty elbow. Pope. 
To Tip. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To top; to end; to cover on the end, 
In his hand a reed 
Stood waving, tipp’d with fire. Afilton’s Par. Loft. 
With truncheon ¢ipp’d with iron head, 
The warriour to the lifts he led. 
How would the old king fmile 
To fee you weigh the paws, when #pp’d with gold, 
And throw the fhaggy fpoils about your fhoulders. Addifon. 
Quarto’s, octavo’s fhape the lefs’ning pyre, 
And laft a little Ajax tips the fpire. Pope's Dunziad. 
Bchold the place, where if a poet 
Shin’d in defcription, he might fhow it; 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls, 
And tips with filver all the walls. 
Tipt with jet, 


Hudibras, paie 


Pope’s Horace. 


Fair ermines fpotlefs as the fnows they prefs. Thom/en. 
2. To ftrike flightly ; to tap. 
She writes love Ictters to the youth in grace, 
Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold’s face. Dryden. 


The pert jackanapes tipped me the wink, and put out his 
tongue at his grandfather. Tatkr, N°. 86. 
A third rogue tips me by the elbow. Swift. 
Their judgment was, upon the whole, 
That lady is the dulleft foul ; 
Then żipt their forehead in a jeer, 
As who fhould fay, fhe wants it here. 
When I faw the keeper frown, 
Tipping him with half a crown, 
Now, faid I, we are alone, 
Name your heroes one by one. Swift. 
Tipper. n. f. (tæpper, Sax.] Something worn about the neck. 
His turban was white, with a fmall red crofs on the top: 
he had alfo a tippet of fine linnen. Bacon. 
To Ti’ppce. v. n. [tepel, a dug, old Teutonick.] To drink 
luxurioufly ; to wafte life over the cup. 
Let us grant it is not amifs to fit, 
And keep the turn of tippling with a flave, 
To reel the ftrects at noon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To Ti’ppie. v.a. To drink in luxury or excefs. 
While his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand, 
He tipples palmeftry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling lines. 
To a fhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley-pudding comes in place ; 
Then bids fall on; himfelf for faving charges 
A peel’d flic’d onion eats, and tipples verjuice. 
If a flumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy’s ftill awake, 
Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale. 
Trpece. n. f. [from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 
While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily on. L’E/rr. 
TyPPLED. adj. [from tipple.) Tipfy; drunk. 
Merry, we fail from the Eaft, 
Half sippled at a rainbow feaft. Dryden. 
Tipper. n.f. [from tipple.] A fottifh drunkard; an idle 
drunken fellow. 
TrpstarF. n. f. [tip and faff.] 
1. An officer with a {taff tipped with metal. 
2. The ftaf itfelf fo tipt. 
One had in his hand a tipftaff of a yellow cane, tipped at 
both ends with blue. Bacon. 
One had in his hand a t¢/taff of a yellow cane, tipped at 
both ends with blue. Bacon. 
Tr’psy. adj. [from tipple.] Drunk; overpowered with excefs 
of drink. 
The riot of the tip/y bacchanals, 


Swit. 


Cleavelana, 


D ryden. 


Philips. 


Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage. Shakefpeare. 
Welcome joy and feaft, 

Midnight íhout and revelry, 

Tip/y dance and jollity. Milton. 


TrpToE. n. f. [tip and toe.) The end of the toe. 
Where the fond ape himfelf uprearing high, 
Upon his tiptoes ftalketh ftately by. Spen/. Hubberd’s Tale. 
He that outlives this day and comes fafe home, 
Will ftand a tiptoe when this day is nam’d, 
And rouze him at the name of Crifpian. Shake/peare. 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 


Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountains tops. Shakefpeare. 
Religion ftands on tiptoe in our land, 

Ready to pafs to the American ftrand. Herbert. 
Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 

And ftood on tiptoes from the ground. Dryden. 


Tire. n. f. [tuyr, Dutch.] 

1. Rank; row. 
Your loweft tire of ordnance muft lie four foot clear above 
water, when all loading is in, or elfe thofe your beft pieces 
26 O will 
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will be of fmall ufe at fea, in any grown weather that makes 
the billows to rife, ` Ralsigh’s Effays. 
Stood rank’d of feraphim anothcr row, 

In pofture to difplode their fecond tire 

Of thunder. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vi. 

In all thole wars there were few triremes, moft of them 
being of one tire of oars of fifty banks. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Corrupted from ziar or tiara, or attire.] A head-drefs. 
On her head fhe wore a tire of gold, À 
Adorn’d with gems and ouches. Fairy Queen. 
Here is her picture: let me fee ; 
If I had fuch a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers. Shakefpeare. 
The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 
Now fills a burnifh’d throne of quenclilefs fire, 
And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame, the tire 
That crowns his hated head on high, appears, Cra/haw. 
When the fury took her ftand on high, 
A hifs from all the fnaky tire went round, 
3. Furniture ; apparatus. 
Saint George’s worth 

Enkindles like defire of high exploits : 

Immediate fieges, and the tire of war 

Row] in thy eager mind. Philips. 

When they firit peep forth of the ground, they fhew their 
whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next feeds. /Voodward. 

To Tire. v.a. [tuman, Saxon.) 
1. To fatigue ; to make weary ; to harrafs; to wear out with 
labour or tedioufnefs. 
Tir’d with toil, all hopes of fafety paft, 
From pray’rs to wifhes he defcends at laft. 
For this a hundred voices I defire, 

To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou’d tire 5 

Yet never could be worthily expreft, 

How dceply thou art feated in my breaft. Dryden's Perfius. 

2. It has often out added to intend the fignification. 

Often a few that are {tiff do tire out a greater number 

that are mcre moderate. Bacon's Effays. 
A lonely way 

The cheerlefs Albion wander’d half a day ; 

Tir’d out, at length a {preading ftream he ’fpy’d. 

3. [From attire or tire, from tiara.] To drets the head. 

Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 2 Kings ix. 30. 

To Tire. v. n. [teopian, Saxon.] To fail with wearinefs. 
TIREDNESS. x. f. [from tired.] State of being tired ; weari- 
nefs. 

It is not through the tiredne/s of the age of the earth, but 
through our own negligence that it hath not fatisfied us boun- 
tifully. Hakewill on Providence. 

Ti’RESOME. adj. [from tire.] Wearifome; fatiguing; te- 
dious. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 
fome to the reader, the poet muft fometimes relieve the fub~ 
ject with a pleafant and pertinent digrefion. _ Addifon. 

Nothing is fo tirefome as the works of thofe criticks who 
write in a dogmatick way, without language, genius, or 
imagination. Addifon’s Spect. N°. 253. 

Trresomensss. n. f. [from tirefome.] Act or quality of be- 

_ ing tirefome. 

Tr’Rewoman. n. f. [tire and woman.] A woman whofe bufi- 
nefs is to make drefles for the head. 

Why fhould they not value themfelves for this outfide 
fafhionablenefs of the tirewoman’s making, when their parents 
have fo early inftructed them to do fo, - Locke on Education. 

TiRINGHOUSE. } 7. f. [tire and boufe, or room.] The room in 
Tr’rincroom. $- which players drefs for the ftage. 

This green plot fhall be our ftage, this hawthorn brake 

our grire Shakefpeare. 
Man’s life’s a tragedy ; his mother’s womb, 

From which he enters, is the tiringroom’s 

This fpacious earth the theatre, and the ftage 

That country which he lives in; paflions, rage, 


Pope. 


Dryden, 


Tickell. 


Folly, and vice, are actors. Wotton. 
Tirwit. n.f. A bird. Ainfworth, 
Tis, contracted for it is. 

Tis deftiny unfhunable. Shakefpeare. 


Ti'stcx. 2. f. [corrupted from phthifick.} Confumption ; mor- 
bid wafe. 
Ti'sicar. adj. [for phibifical.] Confumptive. 
Tissug. n. f. [tifue Fr. uyan, to weave, Norman Saxon.] 
Cloth interwoven with gold or filver. 
In their glittering 4¢//ues emblaz’d 
Holy memorials, acts of zeal and love, 
Recorded eminent. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. 
A robe of tifue, ftiff with golden wire; 
An upper veft, once Helen’s rich attire ; 
- Froin Argos by the fam’d adultrefs brought, 
With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. Dryden. 
To T1'ssuE. % @ [from the noun.] ‘lo interweave; to va- 
riepate. 


- 


Trig 
‘The chariot was covered with cloth of gold t//wed upon 
blue. Bacon’s New Ailantis. 

They have been always frank of their bleffings to counte- 
nance any great action; and then, according as it fhould 
profper, to tifue upon it fome pretence or other. Wotton. 

Mercy will fit between, 
Thron’d in ceeleftial thecn, 
With radiant fect the tified clouds down ftcering. Milton. 
‘Teel Zaye 
1. A {mall horfe: generally in contempt. 
No ftoring of pafture with baggagely tt, 

With ragged, with aged, and evil at hit. 

Thou might’ft have ta’en example 

From what thou read’ft in ftory ; 

Being as worthy to fit 
On an ambling it, 
As thy predeceffor Dory. 
2. A woman: in contempt. 

What does this envious #7f, but away to her father with 4 
tale. L’Efirange. 

A willing tit that will venture her corps with you. Dryden. 

Short pains for thee, for me a fon and heir. 

Girls coft as many throes in bringing forth ; 

Befide, when bern, the zits are little worth. / 

3. A titmoufe or tomtit. A bird. 
‘Tirsr't. n.f. [properly tidbit; tid, tender, and bit.) Nice 
bit; nice food. 

John pampered efquire South with z/tdits till he grew wan- 
ton. Arbuthnot. 

Ti/THEABLE. adj. [from tithe.] Subject to the payinent of 
tithes ; that of which tithes may be taken. 

The popifh prieft fhall, on taking the oath of allegiance 
to his majefty, be entitled to a tenth part or tithe of all 
things titheable in Ireland belonging to the papilts, within 
their refpective parifhes. Swift. 

TITHE. 2. /. [zeoGa, Saxon, tenth.] 
1. The tenth part; the part affigned to the maintenance of the 
miniftry. 

Many have made witty invectives againft ufury : they fay, 
that it is pity the devil fhould have God’s part, which is the 


Tufer. 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


tithe. Bacon. 
Sometimes comes fhe with a tithe pig’s tail, 
Tickling the parfon as he lies afleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice. Shakefpeare. 


2. The tenth part of any thing. 
I have fearched man by man, boy by boy; the tithe of a 
hair was never loft in my houfe before. Shake/peare. 
Since the firft {word was drawn about this queftion, 

Ev'ry tithe foul ’mongft many thoufand difmes 

Hath been as dear as Helen. Shake/p. Troil. and Creffida. 
. Small part; {mall portion. 

Offenfive wars for religion are feldom to be approved, un- 
lefs they have fome mixture of civil tithes. Bacon. 

To TiTHE. v. a. [teodian, Saxon.] To tax; to pay the 
tenth part. 

When I come to the tithing of them, I will tthe them one 
with another, and will make an Irifhman the tithingman. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

By decimation and a tithed death, 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deftin’d tenth. Shak. 
When thou haft made an end of tsthing all the tithes of 
thine increafe, the third year, the year of tithing, give unto 
the Levite, ftranger, fatherlefs and widow. Deut, xxvi. 12. 

To TiTHE. v. n. To pay tithe. 

For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 
Tithe fo as thy cattle the lord do not ftrike. 

Ti’tTuer. n. f. [from tithe.] One who gathers tithes. 

TYTHYMAL. 2. f. [tithymalle, French; tithynallus, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainf. 

Ti’ruina. x. f. [tithinga, law Latin, from tithe.] 

1. Tithing is the number or company of ten men with their 
families knit together in a fociety, all of them being bound 
to the king for the peaceable and good behaviour of each of 
their fociety : of thefe companies there was one chief perfon, 
who, from his office, was called (toothingman) tithingman ; 
but now he is nothing but a conftable. Cowel. 

Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing, and ftock 
punithed and imprifoned. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. Tithe; tenth part due to the prieft. 

Though vicar be bad, or the parfon evil, 
Go not for thy tithing thyfelf to the devil. Tuffer. 

TYTHINGMAN. n.f. frithing and man.] A petty peace officer ; 
an under-conftable. 

His hundred is not at his command further than his prince’s 
fervice ; and alfo every tithingman may control him, Spenfer. 

To TVTitLaTeE. v.n. [titillo, Lat.] To tickle. 

Juft where the breath of lifc his noftrils drew, 
A charge of {nuff the wily virgin threw ; 
The gnomes dire&t to ev'ry atom juft, 
The pungent grains of titiNating duft. 


Tuffer. 


Pope, 
TITILLA'TION. 
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TITILLA'TIoN. #. f. [titillation, French ; titillatio, Vat. from 
titillate. } 
1. The actoof tickling. 

‘Tickling caufeth laughter: the caule may be the emiflion 
of the (pirits, and fo of the breath, by a flight from titila- 
tion. Bacon. 

2. The ftate of being tickled. 

In {weets the acid particles feem fo attenuated in the oil as 

only to produce a finall and grateful ttiMation. Arbuthnot. 
3. Any flight or petty pleafure. 

The delights which refult from thefe nobler entertainments 
our cool thoughts need not be afhamed of, and which are 
dovged by no tuch fad fequels as are the products of thofe 
titillations, that reach no higher than the fenfes. — Glanville. 

Tircark. 2. f. Arbird. 
‘The finallcr birds do the like in their feafons; as the 
leverock, titlark, and linnet. Walton, 
TYTLE. n. f. [titelle, old Fr. titulus, Lat.] 
me A general head comprifing particulars. 
» Three draw the experiments of the former four into titles 
and tables for the better drawing of obfervations; thefe we 
call compilers. Bacon. 

Among the many preferences that the laws of England 
have above others, I fhall fingle out two particular trtles, 
which give a handfome fpecimen of their excellencies above 
other laws in other parts or titles of the fame. Hale. 

2. An appellation of honour. 
To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His manfion, and his tzt/es, in a place 

From whence himfelf does fly ? 

Man over men 
He made not lord: fuch t:t/c to himfelf 
Referving. 
3. A name; an appellation. 
My name’s Macbeth. 
—The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
-More hateful to mine ear. Shatefp. Macbeth. 
Il] worthy I fuch ttle fhould belong 
To me tranigreflor. Milton. 
4. The firft page of a book, telling its name „and generally its 
fubject ; an infcription. j 
This man’s brow, like to a title leaf, 
Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. Shakefpeare. 
Our adverfaries encourage a writer who cannot furnifh out 
~ fo much as a fit/e page with propriety. Swift. 
5. A claim of right. 
"Let the fitle of a man’s right be called in queftion; are 
- we not bold to rely and build upon the judgment of fach as 
- are famous for their fkill in the laws ? Hooker. 
Is a man impoverifhed by purchafe? it is becaufe he paid 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 


Milton, 


- his money for a lye, ad took a bad title for a good. South. 
oye Tis our duty 
- Such monuments, as we can build, to raife ; 
Left all the world prevent what we fhould do, 
_»* And claim a title in him by their praife. Dryden. 


To revenge their common injuries, though you had an 
undoubted tit/e by your birth, you had a gr-atcr by your 
courage. , Dryden, 

Conti would have kept his title to Orange. Addifon, 

O the difcretion of a girl! fhe will be a flave to any thing 

- that has not a tri/e to make her one. Southern. 
Yo Vi'rrs. v.a. [from the noun.] To entitle; to name; to 


To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 
reyes kall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
~~ Tgnobly ! Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 
JITLeress. adj. [from title.] Wanting a name or appella- 
tion. ‘Not in ufe. 
He was a kind of nothing, titlele/s, ` 
3 € Till he had forg’d himfelf a name o’ th’ fire. 
_» | Of burning Rome. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
 TI'TLEPAGE. n. f. [title and page.) The page containing the 
= title of a book. 
_ We fhould have been pleafed to have fecn our own names 
= at the bottom of the titlepage. Dryden. 


= Ti'rMovse. oritit. n. f. [tijt, Dutch, a ¢hick or fmall bird ; 


~ tithingier, Mandick, a, little, bird: tit fignifies little in ‘the 
© Yeutonick dialects.) A fmall fpecies of birds, 
"> The nightingale is fovereign of fong, 
"Before him fits the titmou/e filent be, 
+>) ~~ And I unfit to thruft in fkilful throng, 


ya 
r, Should Colin make judge of my foolerie. Spenfer. 
+ — | The titmouje'and the peckers hungry brood, 
And Progne with her bofom ftain’d in blood. Dryden. 


To Ti'rrer. v. n. [formed, I fuppofe, from the found.] To 
laugh with reftraint ; to laugh without much noife. 
In flow’d at once a gay embroider’d race, 
And titt’ring pufh’d the pedants off the place. 
Titer. x. /. [from the verb. } 
1. A reftrained laugh. 
2. I know not what it fignifies in Tufir. 


Dunciad. 


From wheat go and rake out the zitters of tine, 
; If care be not forth, it will rife again fine. Tufir 
pe ie n. J. [I fuppofe from tt.] A fmall particle; a point; 
a dot, 

In the particular which concerned the church, the Scots 

would never depart from a tittle. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Angels themfelves difdaining 

T’ approach thy temple, give thee in command 

What to the {malleft tittle thou fhalt fay 

To thy adorers. Paradife Regain'd, b. i: 

They thought God and themfelves linked together in fo 
faft a covenant, that although they never performed their 
part, God was yet bound to make good every ttle of his. 

South's Sermons. 
Ned Fafhion hath been bred about court, and underftands 
to a tittle all the pund@iilios of a drawing-room. Swift. 
TITTLETATTLE. x. f. | A word formed from tattle by a ludi- 
crous reduplication.] Idle talk; prattle; empty gabble. 
As the foe drew near 

With love, and joy, and life and dear, 

Our don, who knew this tttletattle, 

Did, fure as trumpet, call to battle. Prior: 

For every idle tittlctattle that went about, Jack was fufpect- 
ed for the author. Arbuthnot's Hift. of F. Bull. 

To Tr'tTLETATTLe. v.n. [from tattle.] To prate idly. 
You are full in your tittletattlings of Cupid : here is Cupid, 
+ and there is Cupid: I will tell you now what a good old wo- 
man told me. Sidney, b. ii: 
Titusa’rion. n. f. [titubo, Lat.] The a& of tumbling. 
TYTULAR. adj. [titulaire, Fr. from titulus, Lat.) Nominal; 
having or conferring only the title. 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king of Eng- 
land to fhadow their rebellion, and to be titular and painted 
head of thofe arms. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Thrones, virtues, powers, 

If thefe magnifick titles yet remain, 

Not merely titular. Milton: 

Both Valerius and Auftin were titular bifhops. Ayliffe: 

TITULA'RITY. n. f. [from titular.] The ftate of being titular. 

Julius, Auguftus, and Tiberius, with great humility re- 
ceived the name of imperator; but their fuccefiors retain the 
fame even in its titelarity, Brown's Fulgar Brrours. 

TYTULARY. adj. [titulairc, Fr.. from titulus, Lat. ] 
1. Confifting in a title. 

The matecontents of his kingdom have not been bafe nor 

titulary impoftors, but of an higher nature. Bacon’s H. VII. 
2. Relating to a title. 

William the conqueror, howfoever he ufed the power of a 
conqueror to reward his Normans, yet mixed it with a zitu- 
lary pretence, grounded upon the canfeffor’s will. Bacon. 

Tr’ruLary. 7. J. [from the adj.] One that has a title or right. 

The perfons deputed for the celebration of thefe mafles 
were neither t/tu/aries nor perpetual curates, but perfons en- 
tirely conduétitious. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Ti'vy. ad. [A word exprefiing fpeed, from tantivy, the note 
of a hunting horn.) 
In a bright moon-fhine while winds whittle loud, 
Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 
All rocking in a downy white cloud : 
And left our leap from the fky fhould prove too far, 
We flide on the back of a newefalling ftar. Dryden: 
To. adv. [to, Saxon; te, Dutch.] 
i. A particle coming between two verbs, and noting the fecond 
"as the object of the firft. | 

‘The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortify our defires. 


ce Smallridze: 
», It notes the intention. 
; Ambitious fool ! with horny hoofs to pafs 
O’cr hollow arches of refounding brafs, 
To rival thunder. Dryden's En. 


She rais’d a war 

In Italy, to call me back. Dryden’ s All for Love. 

Urg’d by defpair, again I go to try 

The fate of arms, refolv’d in fight zo die. Dryden. 

I have done my utmoft to lead my life fo pleafantly as to 
forget all misfortunes. Pope. 

3. After an adjective it notes its object. 
We ready are to try our fortunes 
To the laft man. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. iis 
The lawlefs fword his childrens blood fhall fhed, 
Increaft for flaughter, born to beg their bread. 
4. Noting futurity. 

It is not blood and bones that can be confcious of their 
own hardnef$ and rednefs; and we are ftill to feek for fome- 
thing elfe in our frame that receives thofe impreffions. Bentley. 

To and again. ) Backweardiantot 

: f To and fro. $ ckward and forward. 
Ifmay binds and loofeth fouls condemn’d to woe; 
And fends the devils on errands to and fro. Fairfax, b. ii: 
The fpirits perverfe 
With eafy intercourfe pafs to and fro, 
To tempt or punifh mortals. "7 


Sandys. 


Aiton. 
Drots 


TO 


Drefs it not till the feventh day, and then move the joint 

to and fro. Wfeman’s Surgery. 

Malles of marble, originally beat off from the ftrata of 

the neighbouring rocks, rolled to and again till they were 

rounded to the form of pebbles. Woodward on Foffils. 

The winds in diftant regions blow, 

Moving the world of waters to and fro. 
To. prepofition. 

I. Noting motion towards: oppofed to from. 

With that fhe fo him afrefh, and furely would have put 

out his eyes. Sidney, b. ii. 


Addijon. 


Tybalt fled ; 
But by and by comes back to Romeo, 
And tot they go like light’ning. Shakespeare. 
Give not over fo; to him again, intreat him, 
Kneel down before him. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 
She’s coming ; to her coz. Shakefpeare. 
I'll to him again in the name of Brook ; he'll tell me all 
his purpofe. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
I'll to the woods among the happier brutes : 
Come, let’s away. 
2. Noting accord or adaptation. 
‘Thus they with facred thought 
Mov’d on in filence to foft pipes. Miltons Par, Lo/?, b.i. 
3. Noting addrefs or compellation. 
To you, my noble lord of Weftmorland. 
—I pledge your grace. Shake/p. Henry V. 
Here's to you all, gentlemen, and let him that’s good-na- 
tur’d in his drink pledge me. Denham's Sophy. 
Now, to you, Raymond: can you guefs no reafon 
Why I repofe fuch confidence in you? Dryden. 
4. Noting attention or application. 
Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaft you lie: 
Go buckle to the law. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Sir Roger’s kindnefs extends to their childrens children. 


Smith. 


Addifon, 
5. Noting addition or accumulation. 
Witdom he has, and to his wifdom courage ; 
Temper to that, and unto all fuccefs. Denham's Sophy. 
6. Noting a ftate or place whither any one goes. 
Take you fome company and away to horfe. — Shake/p. 
He fent his coachman’s grandchild fo prentice. -4ddifen. 


7. Noting oppofition. 
No foe unpunifh’d in the fighting field, 
Shall dare thee foot fo foot with fword and fhield. Dryden. 
8. Noting amount. 

There were to the number of three hundred horfe, and as 

many thoufand foot Englifh. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
g. Noting proportion ; noting amount. 

Enoch whofe days were, though many in refpect of ours, 
yet {carce as three fo nine in comparifon of theirs with whom 
he lived. Hooker, b. iv. 

With thefe bars againft me, 

And yet to win her all the world to nothing. Shake/p. 

Twenty to one offend more in writing too much than too 
little ; even as twenty fo one fall into ficknefs rather by over- 
much fulnefs than by any lack. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

‘The burial muft be by the fmallnefs of the proportion as 
fifty zo one; or it muft be holpen by fomewhat which may 
fix the filver never to be reftored when it is incorporated. 

Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 

With a funnel filling bottles ; ¢o their capacity they will 
all be full. Benj. Fobnfon. 

Phyficians have two women patients fa one man, Graunt. 

When an ambaflador is difpatched to any foreign ftate, he 
fhall be allowed to the value of a fhilling a day. Addifon. 

Among the ancients the weight of oil was to that of wine 
as nine fo ten. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Suppofing them to have an equal fhare, the odds will be 
three fo one on thcir fide. Swift. 

10. Noting pofleffion or appropriation. 

Still a greater difficulty upon tranflators rifes from the pe- 

culiarities every language hath to itfelf. Felton. 
11. Noting perception. 
The flow’r itfelf is glorious to behold, 

Sharp fo the tafte. 

12. Noting the fubjeét of an affirmation. 
I truft, I may not truft thee; for thy word 

Is but the vain breath of a common man : 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 

I have a king's oath to the contrary.  Shake/p. King Joln. 

12. In comparifon of. 

__ All that they did was piety fo this. Benj. Fohnfon. 

There is no fool to the finner, who every moment ventures 
his foul. Tillot/un. 

13. As far as. : 

Some Americans, otherwife of quick parts, could not count 
to one thouland, nor had any diftinét idea of it, though they 
could reckon very well to twenty. Locke. 

Coffee exhales in roafting to the abatement of near one- 
fourth of its weight. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

14. Noting intention. 


Dryden’ s Virgil. 


T O 


This the conful fees, yet this man lives ! 
Partakes the publick cares ; and with his eye — 
Marks and points out cach man of us fo laughter. B. Fol, 
15. After an adjective it notes the object. y 
Draw thy {word in right. 
Pil draw it as apparent to the crown, 


And in that quarrel ufe it to the death. Shake/peare. 


Fate and the dooming gods are deat to tears. Dryden. 
All were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden. 


16. Noting obligation. 
Almanzor is taxed with changing fides, and what tic has 
he on him fo the contrary: he is not born their fubject, and 


he is injured by them to a very high degree Dryden. 
17. Refpecting. 
He’s walk’d the way of nature ; 
And to our purpofes he lives no more. Shake/peare. 


The effects of fuch a divifion are pernicious #9 the Jaft de- 
grec, not only with regard to thofe advantages which they 
give the common enemy, but zo thofe private evils which“ 
they produce in every particular. Mddijon’s Spe. N°. 125. 

18. Noting confequence. 
Faétions carried too high are much fo the prejudice of the 


authority of princes. Bacon. 
Under how hard a fate are women born, 
Priz’d fo their ruin, or expos’d to {corn ! Waller. 


Thus, fo their fame, when finifh’d was the fight, 


The victors from their lofty fteeds alight. Dryden. 
Oh frail eftate of human things, 
Now to our coft your emptinefs we know. Dryden. 


A Britifh king obliges himfelf by oath to execute juftice in 
mercy, and not to exercife either to the total exclufion of 
the other. Addifon. 

Tt muft be confeffed fo the reproach of human nature, that 


this is but too juft a picture of itfelf. Broome’s Odyffey. 
19. Towards. 
She ftretch’d her arms to heav’n. Dryden, 


20. Noting prefence. 
She ftill beareth him an invincible hatred, and revileth him 
to his face. Swift. 
21. Noting effect. 
He was wounded tranfverfe the temporal mu(cle, and 
bleeding almoft to death. H ifeman. 
By the diforder in the retreat great numbers were crowded 


to death. Clarendon. 
Ingenious fo their ruin, ev’ry age 
Improves the act and inftruments of rage. Waller. 


To prevent the afperfion of the Roman majefty, the of- 
fender was whipt fo death. Dryden. 
The abufe reigns chiefly in the country, as I found to my 
vexation when I was laft there in a vifit I made to a neigh- 
bour. Swift. 
I read my ruin in ev'ry cringing bow and fawning {mile. 

Why with malignant elogies encreafe 

The peoples fears, and praife me to my ruin? 

22. After a verb to notes the object. 
Give me fome wine; fill full. 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Had the methods of education been directed to their right 
end, this fo neceflary could not have been neglected. Locke. 

Many of them have expofed to the world the private mif- 
fortunes of families. Pope. 

23. Noting the degree. 

This weather-glafs was fo placed in the cavity of a {mall 
receiver, that only the flender part of the pipe, to the height 
of four inches, remained expofed to the open air. Boyle. 

Tell her thy brother languifhes to death. Addifon. 

A crow though hatched under a hen, and who never has 
feen any of the works of its kind, makes its neft the fame, 
to the laying of a ftick with all the nefts of that fpecies. 

ae Addifon. 

If he employs his abilities to the beft advantage, the time 
will come when the fupreme governour of the world {hall 
proclaim his worth bcfore men and angels. _Adii/on's Spedé?. 

24. Before day, to notes the prefent day; before morrow, the 
day next coming ; before might, either the prefent night, or 
night next coming. = 

Banquo, thy foul’s flight, 
If it find heav’n muft find it out to right. Shake/peare. 
To day they chas'd the boar. Otway. 

This ought rather to be called a full purpofe of committing 
fin to day, than a refolution of leaving it to morrzw. Calamiy. 

25. To day, to night, to morrow, are uled, not very properly, 
as fubflantives in the nominative and other cafes. 

To morrow, and fo 719776, and to morrow’, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 5 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

The way to duiky death. Shake/p. Macbeth, 

‘The father of Solomon's houfe will have private conference 
with one of you the next day after to morrow, Bacon. 

Ta 


Smith. 
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‘TOBACCO. n. f. [from Tobaco or Tobago in America. ] 


T OB 


To day is ours, why do we fear ? 
To day is ours, we have it here ; 
Let’s banifh bus’nefs, banifh forrow, 
To the gods belongs to morrow. 
To morrow will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. 
For what to morrow fhall difclofe, 
May fpoil what you to wight propofe : 
England may change, or Cloe ftray ; 
Love and liie are for to day. Prior. 
Toan. n.f. [zade, Saxon.) An animal refembling a frog ; 
but the frog leaps, the toad crawls : the toad is accounted 
venomous, I believe truly. 
From th’ extreameft upward of thy head, 
To the defcent and duft below thy foot, 
A moft toad-{potted traitor. 
I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others ufe. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
In the great plague there were feen, in divers ditches about 
London, many tsads that had tails three inches long, whereas 
toads ulually have no tails. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
__In hol!ow caverns vermin make abode, 
The hiffing ferpent, and the {welling toad. 
To’apFisH. n.f. A kind of fea-fifh. 
To’ApFLax. n. /. A plant. 
To’apstone. n. f. [toad and /tone.] A concretion fuppofed to 
be found in the head of a toad. 
The tzad/ione prefumed to be found in the head of that 
animal, is nota thing impofible. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To’apstoot. n. f. [toad and flool.] A plant like a mufhroom. 
The grifly tode/lool grown there mought I fee, 
And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenfer. 
Another imperfect plant like a mufhroom, but fometimes 


Cowley. 
Dryden. 


Shake/p. K. Lear. 


Dryden. 


as broad as a hat, called toad/tool, is not efculent. Bacon. 
To Toast. v.a. [torreo, toftum, Lat.] 
1. To dry or heat at the fire. 
Put up thy fword betime, 
Or [ll fo maul you and your toa/fing iron. Shakefpeare. 
His breath ftinks with eating toa/fed cheefe.  Shake/peare. 


The earth whereof the grafs is foon parched with the fun, 
and toa/fed, is commonly forced earth. | Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
To allure mice I find no other magick, than to draw out 
a piece of toa/ted cheefe. Brown. 
2. To name when a health is drunk. To toa/? is ufed com- 
- monly when women are named. 
Several popifh gentlemen toa/ted many loyal healths. dd. 
We'll try the empire you fo long have boafted ; 
_ And if we are not prais’d, we’ll not be toa/fed. 
Toast. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1.- Bread dricd before the fire. 
You are both as rheumatick as two dry toa/?s; you cannot 
one bear with anothcr’s confirmities. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Every third day take a {mall toa? of manchet, dipped in 
oil sof tweet almonds new drawn, and {prinkled with loaf 
fugar. Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 
2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 
Where’s then the faucy boat 
Co-rival’d greatnefs? or to harbour fled, 
Or made a toaff for Neptune? Shake/p. Troil. and Creffida. 
Some fquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack ; 
_ Whofe game is whitk, whofe treat a toa/? in fack. 
. A celebrated woman whofe health is often drunk. 

I {hall likewife mark out every toa/?, the club in which 
fhe was elected, and the number of votes that were on her 
fide. Addifon’s Guard. N°. 107. 
= Say, why are beauties prais’d and honour’d moft, 
_ The wife man’s paffion, and the vain man’s toa/f ? 
_ Why deck’d with all that land and fea afford, 

_ Why angels call’d} and angel-like ador’d ? 


Prior, 


Pope. 


Pope. 


TOASTER. n. f. [from toa/?.] He who toafts. 


We fimple toa/fers take delight 

__To fee our women’s teeth look whites 

And ev’ry faucy ill-bred fellow 
_Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 
_ The flower of the tobacco confifts of one leaf, is funnel- 
fhaped, and divided at the top into five deep fegments, which 
expand like a ftar; thesovary becomes an oblong roundifh 
~ membranzceous fruit, which is divided into two cells by an 


intermediate partition, and is filled with fmall roundith 


feeds. Miller. 
` It is a planet now I fee; 
And, if I err not, by his proper 
Figure, that’s like a tobacco-ftopper. Hudibras, p. ii. 
Bread or tobacco may be neglected ; but reafon at firft re- 
commends their trial, and cuftom makes them pleafant. Locke. 
Salts are to be drained out of the clay by water, before it 
be fit for the making tobacco-pipes or bricks. Woodward. 


Top’acconist. n.f. [from tobacco.] A preparer and vender of 


tobacco. 


Ton. n. f. [totte haar, a lock of bair, German. Skinner. 1 


believe rightly. ] 


TOI 


1. A bufh; a thick fhrub. 
Within the ivie tod, 
There fhrouded was the little god ; 
I heard a bufy buftling. Spenfer's Pafloralss 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty cight pounds. 
Every eleven weather tods, every tod yields a pound and 
odd fhillings. Shake/peare’s Winter’s Tale. 
Tor. n.f. [ca, Saxon; teen, Dutch.] The divided extremi- 
tics of the fect ; the fingers of the fect. 
Come all you fpirits, 
And fill me from the crown to th’ toe, topful 
Of direé cruclty. Shake/p. Macbeth, 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his fides ; 
Come and trip it as you go, 


On the light fantaftick toe. Milton. 
Laft to enjoy her fenfe of feeling, 

A thoufand little nerves fhe fends 

Quite to our toes, and fingers ends. Prior, 


Toro’/ReE. adv. [coronan, Saxon.] Before. Obfolete. 
It is an epilogue to make plain 
Some obfcure precedence that hath tofore been fain. Shak. 
So fhall they depart the manor with the corn and the bacon 
tofore him that hath won it. Spectator, N°. 607. 
Tort. n. f. [toftum, law Latin.] A place where a mefluage 
has ftood. Cowel and Ainf. 
To’GED. adj. [togatus, Lat.] Gowned; drefled in gowns. 
The bookifh theorick, 

Wherein the toged confuls can propofe: 

As mafterly as he; meer prattle, without practice, 

Is all his foldierfhip. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
ToGe’THER. adv. [togæðene, Saxon. ]} 
1. In company. 

We turn’d o'er many books together. 

Both together went into the wood. 
2. Not apart; not in feparation. 


Shake/peare. 
Milton. 


That king joined humanity and policy together. Bacon. 
3. In the fame place. 
She lodgeth heat and cold, and moift and dry, 
And life and death, and peace and war together. Davies. 


4. In the fame time. 
While he and I live together, I fhall not be thought the 
worft poet. Dryden, 
5. Without intermiffion. 
The Portuguefe expected his return for almoft an age roge- 
ther after the battle. Dryden. 
They had a great debate concerning the punifhment of 
one of their admirals, which lafted a month together. Addifon. 
6. In concert. 
The fubject is his confederacy with Henry the eighth, and 
the wars they made together upon France. Addifon on Italy. 
7. In continuity. 
Some tree’s broad leaves together few’d, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round. 
8. ToGETHER with, 
with. 
Take the bad together with the good. Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Tor. v. n. [ulan, Saxon; tuylen, Dutch.) To labour; 
perhaps originally, to labour in tillage. 
This Percy was the man nearett my foul ; 
Who, like a brother, toil’d in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot. 
Others ill-fated are condemn’d to toil 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpofe blafted 


Milton. 


In union with; in a ftate of mixture 


Shake/peare. 


With fruitlefs aét. Prior. 
He views the main that ever toils below. Thomfon. 
To Tor. v.a. 
1. To labour; to work at. 
Toil’d out my uncouth paflage, forc’d to ride 
Th’ untradtable abys. Milton. 


2. To weary; to overlabour. 
Then, toil’d with works of war, retir’d himfelf 
To Italy. Shakefpeare’s Richard Il; 
Toi. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Labour ; fatigue. 
They live to their great, both to? and grief, where the 
blafphemies of Arians are renewed. Hooker, b. v. 
Not to irkfome toi/, but to delight 
He made us. Milton, 
2. [Toile, toiles, Fr, tela, Latin.] Any net or fnare woven or 
mefhed. 
She looks like fleep, 
As fhe would catch another Antony 
In her ftrong toi/ of grace. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
He had fo placed his horfemen and footmen in the woods, 
that he fhut up the Chriftians as it were in a toil. Knolles. 
All great fpirits 
Bear great and fudden change with fuch impatience 
As a Numidian lion, when firft caught, 
Endures the toil that holds him. 
A fly falls into the to:/ of a {pider. 
Fantaftick honour, thou haft fram’d a toil 
Thyfelf, to make thy love thy virtues fpoil. 
26 P 


Denham's Sophy. 
L’Eftrange. 


Dryden. 
TO’lLET. 


TOL 


TOILET. n. f. (toilette, Fr.] A drefing table. 
The merchant from the exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labours of the zoilet ceafe. Pope. 
To'ILsome. n. f. [from toi/.] Laborious; weary. ee 
This were it toilfome, yet with thce were fweet. Milton. 
While here we dwell, 


What can be toi//ome in thefe pleafant walks ? Milton. 
Abfent or dead, ftill let a friend be dear, 

A figh the abfent claims, the dead a tear ; 

Recal thofe nights that clos’d thy torlfome days, 

Still hear thy Parnel in his living lays. Pope. 


To'rtsomeness. 1. f. [from toilfome.] Wearifomenefs ; labo- 
rioufnefs. . 

To'xen. n. f. [taikns, Gothick ; zacn, Saxon; teycken, Dutch. ] 

1. A fign. 

Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may 
fee it. Pfal. \xxxvi. 17. 

2. A mark. 

Wherefoever you fee ingratitude, you may as infailibly 
conclude, that there is a growing ftock of ill-nature in that 
breaft, as you may know that man to have the plague upon 
whom you fee the tokens. South's Sermons. 

3 A memorial of friendfhip; an evidence of remembrance. 
Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 


A token from her daughter, my fair love. Shake/peare. 
Whence came this? 
This is fome token from a newer friend. Shake/peare. 
Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some token to queen Mab to fend, 
Were worthy of her wearing. Drayton's Nymphid. 


To ToxeEN. v.a. [from the noun.] To make known. Not 
in ufe. 
What in time proceeds, 
May token to the future our paft deeds. Shake/peare. 
Torp. pret. and part. pafl. of tell. Mentioned ; related. 
“The aéts of God to human ears 
Cannot, without procefs of fpeech, be told. Milton. 
To Tore. v. a. [This feems to be fome barbarous provincial 
word.] To train; to draw by degrees. 2 

Whatever you obferve him to be more frighted at than he 
fhould, tole him on to by infenfible degrees, till at laft he 
mafters the difficulty. Locke. 

TO'LERABLE. adj. [tolerable, Fr. tolerabilis, Lat.] 
1. Supportable ; that may be endured or fupported. 

Yourfelves, who have fought them, ye fo excufe, as that 
ye would have men to think ye judge them not allowable, 
but tolerable only, and to be borne with, for the furtherance 
of your purpofes, till the corrupt eftate of the church may 
be becter reformed. Hooker. 

It fhall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of judgment 
than for that city. Mat. x. 15. 

Cold and heat fcarce tolerable. Milton. 

There is nothing of difficulty in the external performance, 

but what hypocrify can make tolerable to itfelf. Tillotfon. 
2. Not excellent; not contemptible ; paffable. 

The reader may be affured of a tolerable tranflation. Dryd. 

Princes have it in their power to keep a majority on their 
fide by any tolerable adminiftration, till provoked by conti- 
nual oppreffions. Swift. 

To’LERABLENESS. 1. f. [from folerable.] The ftate of being 
tolerable. 

To'LERABLY. adv. [from tolerable.] 

r. Supportably ; in a manner that may be endured. 

2. Paflably ; neither well nor ill; moderately well. 

Sometimes are found in thefe laxer ftrata bodies that are 
ftill tolerably firm. Woodwara’s Nat. Hif. p. iii. 

The perfon to whom this head belonged laughed frequent- 
ly, and on particular occafions had acquitted himfelf tolerably 
at a ball. Addifon’s Speci. N°. 275. 

To'Lerance. 2. f. [tolerantia, Lat. tolerance, Fr.] Power of 
enduring ; act of enduring. 

Diogenes one frofty morning came into the market-place 
fhaking, to fhew his tolerance; many of the people came 
about him, pitying him: Plato pafling by, and knowing he 
did it to be feen, faid, if you pity him indeed, let him alone 
to himfelf. Bacon’s Apophth. 

There wants nothing but confideration of our own eternal 


weal, a tolerance or endurance of being made happy here, * 


and blefled eternally. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
To TOLERATE. v. a. [tolero, Lat. tolerer, Fr.] To allow fo 
as not to hinder; to fuffer. . 
Inalmuch as they did refolve to remove only fuch things 
of that kind as the church might beft fpare, retaining the re- 
fidue ; their whole counfel is, in this point, utterly con- 
demned, as having either proceeded from the blindnefs of 
thofe times, or from negligence, or from defire of honour 


and glory, or from an erroneous opinion that fuch things ° 


might be tolerated for a while. Hooker, b. iv. 

We fhall tolerate flying horfes, harpies, and fatyrs; for 
thefe are poetical fancies, whofe fhaded moralities requite 
their fubftantial falfities. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v. 


TOM 


Men fhould not tolerate themfelves one minute in any 
known fin. Decay of Piety. 
Crying fhould not be tolerated in children. Mocke 

We are fully convinced that we fhall always tolerate them, 
but not that they will zolerate us. Swift. 

Toera’rion. x. f. [tolero, Latin.] Allowance given to that 
which is not approved. 

I fhall not fpeak againft the indulgence and toleration grant- 
ed to thefe men. South's Sermons. 

TOLL. n. f. [This word feems derived from tollo, Lat. coll, 
Saxon; tol, Dutch; told, Danith; toll, Welfh; taille, Fr.] 
An excife of goods; a feizure of fome part for permiffion of 
the reft. 

Toll, in law, has two fignifications: firft, a liberty to buy 
and fell within the precincts of a manor, which feems to 
import as much as a fair or market; fecondly, a tribute or 
cuftom paid for paflage. Cowel. 

Empfon and Dudley the people efteemed as his horfe- 
leaches, bold men, that took toll of their mafter’s grift. Bac. 

The fame Prufias joined with the Rhodians againft the 
Byzantines, and ftopped them from levying the zoll upon 
their trade into the Euxine. Arbuthnot. 

To Torr. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To pay toll or tallage. 

I will buy me a fon-in-law in a fair, and toll for him: for 
this I'll none of him. Shake/p. All's well that ends well, 

Where, when, by whom, and what y’ were fold for, 

And in the open market toll’d for? Hudibras, p. ii. 

2. To take toll or tallage. 

The meale the more yeeldeth, if fervant be truc, 

And miller that żolleth takes none but his due. Tuffer. 

3. [I know not whence derived.] To found as a fingle bell. 

The firft bringer of unwelcome news 

Hath but a lofing office; and his tongue 

Sounds ever after as a fullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a departed friend. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

Our going to church at the tolling of a bell, only tells us 
the time when we ought to go to worfhip God. Stillingfleet. 

Toll, toll, 

Gentle bell, for the foul 


Of the pure ones. Denham. 
You love to hear of fome prodigious tale, 
The bell that so//’d alone, or Irifh whale. Dryden. 


They give their bodies due repofe at night : 
When hollow murmurs of their ev’ning bells 
Difmifs the fleepy fwains, and ¢o// them to their cells. Dry. 


All the bells to//ed in different notes. Pope. 
With horns and trumpets now to madnefs fwell, 

Now fink in forrows with a tolling bell. Pope's Dunciad, 

‘The maid afks who the bell to/l’d for? Swift. 


To Torr. v. a. Ftollo, Lat.) 
1. To ring a bell. 

When any one dies, then by tolling or ringing of a bell 

the fame is known to the fearchers. Graunt. 
2. To take away; to vacate; to annul. A term only ufed in 
the civil law: in this fenfe the o is thort, in the former long. 

An appeal from fentence of excommunication does not 
fufpend it, but then devolves it to a fuperior judge, and tolls 
the prefumption in favour of a fentence. Ayliffe. 

3: To take away. Obfolete. 

The adventitious moifture which hangeth loofe in a body, 
betrayeth and folleth forth the innate and radical moifture 
along with it. Bacons Nat. Hift. N°. 365. 

TO'LLBOOTH. n. f. [tol] and booth.) A prifon. Ainf. 
To To'LLBoOTH. v.a. To imprifon in a tollbooth. 
To thefe what did he give? why a hen, 
That they might tollbooth Oxford men. Bifhop Corbet. 
TOLLGA'THERER. 7%. f. [toll and gather.] The officer that 
takes toll. 

To'tsey. n. f. The fame with tolbooh. Di. 
TOLUTA'TION. n.f. [toluto, Latin.] The aét of pacing or 
ambling. : 

They move per latera, that is, two legs of one fide toge- 
ther, which is tolutation or ambling. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

Authors have not writ 
Whether tolutation or fuccuffation. Butler. 
TOMB. n.f. [tombe, tombeau, Fr. tumba, low Lat.] A mo- 
nument in which the dead are enclofed. 
Methinks, I fee thee, now thou art below, 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Shake/peare. 

Time is drawn upon tombs an old man bald, winged, with 
a fithe and an hour-glafs. Peacham on Drawing. 

Poor heart ! fhe Numbers in her filent tomb, 


Let her poffefs in peace that narrow room. Dryden. 
The fecret wound with which 1 bleed 
Shall lie wrapt up, ev’n in my herfe, 
But on my tomb-ftone thou fhalt read 
My anfwer to thy dubious verfe. Prior. 


To Toms. v.a. [from the noun. ] To bury ; to entomb. 
Souls of boys were therc, 
And youths, that tomb’d before their parents were. May. 
f TO'MBLESSe 


- 
| 


: 
: 


TON 


To’mBLEss. adj. [from tomb.) Wanting a tomb; wanting a 
fepulchral monument. 
Lay thefe bones in an unworthy urn, 
Tcmbic's, with no remembrance over them.  Shakefpeare. 
To’muoy. «./. [Tom a diminutive of Thomas, and boy.) A 
mean fellow ; fomctimes a wild coarfe girl. 
A lady 

Faften'd to an empery, to be partner’d 

With tomboys, hir'd with that felf-exhibition 

Which your own coffers yield ! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

TOME. n.j. (Fr. topos.) 
1. One volume of many. 
2. A book. 

All thofe venerable books of fcripture, all thofe facred 
tomes and volumes ot holy writ, are with fuch abfolute per- 
fection framed. Mloo keta 

Tomrr't. n. f. [See Ti’tmMouse.} A titmoufe; a fmall bird. 

You would fancy him a giant when you looked upon him, 

and a żomtit when you fhut your eyes. Spectator. 
Ton. n.f. [tonne, Fr. Sce Tun.] A meafure or weight. 
Spain was very weak at home, or very flow to move, 
when they fuffered a fmall fleet of Englifh to fire, fink, and 
_ Carry away, ten thoufand ton of their great fhipping. Bacon. 
Ton. } Inthe names of places, are derived from the Saxon 
Tun. t zun, a hedge or wall, and this feems to be from tun, 
a hill, the towns being anciently built on hills for the fake of 
defence and protection in times of war. Gibjon’s Camden. 
Tone. n. f. [ton, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 
I. Note; found. 

Sounds called tones are ever equal. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The ftrength of a voice or found makes a difference in the 
loudnefs or foftnefs, but notin the tone. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

In their motions harmony divine 
So fmooths her charming tones, that God’s own ear 
Liftens delighted. Mailton’s Par. Loft, b.v. 
2. Accent; found of the voice. 
Palamon replies, 
Eager his żone, and ardent were his eyes. 
3. A whine; a mournful cry. 
Made children, with your tones, to run for’t 
As bad as bloady-bones, or Lunsford. Hudibras, p. iil. 
4. A particular or affected found in fpeaking. 
5- Elafticity ; power of extenfion and contraction. 

Drinking too great quantities of this decoction may weaken 
the tone of the ftomach. Arbuthnot. 

Tone. n.f. [See Toncs.] The catch of a buckle. This 
_ word is ufually written tongue, but, as its office is to hold, it 
has probably the fame original with tongs, and fhould there- 
fore have the fame orthography. 
Their hilts were burnifh’d gold, and handle ftrong 
Of mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tong. Fa. Q, 
Tones. 7. f. [cang, Saxon; tang, Dutch.] An inftrument 
by which hold is taken of any thing : as of coals in the fire. 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and fprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waves. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
They turn the glowing mafs with crooked tongs ; 
The fiery work proceeds. Dryden's Æn. 
Get a pair of tongs like a fmith’s tongs, ftronger and tooth- 
ed. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Toncue. 7. f. [cung, Saxon; tonghe, Dutch. } 
1. The inftrument of fpeech in human beings. 

My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongue, 

And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tale, 
And ev’ry tale condemns me for a villain. 

Who with the tongue of angels can relate. Milton. 

The terror of thy power or potent tongue. Milton. 
They are tongue-valiant, and as bold as Hercules where 

there’s no danger. L Eftrange’s Fables. 

My ears ftill ring with noife, I'm vext to death, 

< Tongue kill’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. Dryden. 

Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 

In threats the foremoft ; but the lag in fight. Dryden. 

There have been female Pythagoreans, notwithftanding 
that philofophy confifted in keeping a fecret, and the difciple 
was to hold her tongue five years together. Addifon’s Guard. 

I fhould make but a poor pretence to true learning, if I 
had not clear ideas under the words my tongue could pro- 
nounce. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 
e. The organ by which animals lick. 
` Hils for his returned with forked tongue 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


To forked tongue. Milton. 
3. Speech; fluency of words. 
Tongue-doughty giant, how doft thou prove? Milton. 


Much tongue and much judgment feldom go together ; for 
talking and thinking are too quite differing faculties. L’E/ir. 
Parrots, imitating human tongue, 


And finging-birds in filver cages hung. Dryden. 
Firft in the council-hall to fteer the ftate, 
And ever foremoft in a tongue debate. Dryden's Æn. 


Thongh they have thofe founds ready at their tongue’s end, 
yet there are ao determined ideas. Locke. 


TOO 


4. Specch, as well or ill ufed. 

Give me thy hand; I am forry I beat thee: but, while 
thou liv’ft, keep a good tongue in thy head. Shake/peare. 

On evil days though fallen and evil tongues. © Milton. 

5- A language. : 

The Lord fhall bring a nation againft thee, whofe tongue 
thou fhalt not underftand. Deut. xxvii. 49- 

With wond’rous gifts endu’d, 

To {peak all tongues and do all miracles. Milton. 

An acquaintance with the various tongues is nothing but a 
relief again{t the mifchiefs which the building of Babel in- 
troduced. Watts, 

6. Specch as oppofed to thoughts. 

Let us not love in wotd, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth. 1 fohn iii. 18. 

7. A nation diftinguifhed by their language. A fcriptural term. 

The Lord fhall deftroy the:tongue of the Egyptian fea: Ja. 

8. A {mall point; as, the tongue of a balance. 

g- To hold the Tongue. To be filent. 

’Tis feldom feen that fenators fo young 
Know when to fpeak, and when to bold their tongue. Dtyd. 
Whilft I live I muft not bold my tongue, 

And languifh out old age in his difpleafure. Addi fons 

To Toncue. v. a. [from the noun.] To chide; to fcold. 

But that her tender fhame 

Will not proclaim againft her maiden lofs, 

How might fhe tongue me.  Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafures 

To Toncus. v.n. To talk; to prate. 

Tis ftill a dream; or elfe fuch tuff, as madmen 

Tongue, and brain not. Shakefp. Cymbelthe. 

To’ncuep. adj. [from tongue.) Having a tongue. 

Tongu’d like the night-crow. 
To’ncuEcess. adj. [from tongue. ] 
1. Wanting a tongue; fpeechlefs. — 
What tonguele/s blocks, would they not fpeak? Shte/p. 
Our grave, 
Like Turkifh mute, fhall have a tonguele/s mouth. 
That blood, like facrificing Abel’s, cries, 

Even from the tonguele/s caverns of the earth, 

To me, for juftice. Shake/p. Richard II, 

2. Unnamed ; not fpoken of. 

One good deed, dying tonguele/t, 

Slaughters a thoufand waiting upon that. Shakefpeare. 

To’ncueEPaD. 2. f. [tongue and pad.] A great talker: 

She who was a celebrated wit at London is, in that dull 
part of the world, called a tonguepad. Tatler. 

TONGUETI'ED. adj. [tongue and tie.] Having an impediment 
of fpeech. 

Love, and tonguety’d fimplicity, 

In leaft fpeak moft to my capacity. Shake/peares 

They who have fhort tongues, or are tongueticd, are apt 
to fall fhort of the appulfe of the tongue to the teeth, and 
oftner place it on the gums, and fay t and d inftead of th and 
dh; as moder for mother. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

He fpar’d the blufhes of the tonguety’d dame. Tickels 

To’/NIcK, 

TO’/NICAL. 

1. Being extended ; being elaftick. 

Station is no reft, but one kind of motion, relating unto 
that which phyficians, from Galen, do name extenfive or 
tonical, Brown’s Vulgar Errour:, b. iii. 

2. Relating to tones or founds. 

TOo'NNAGE. n. f. [from ton.] A cuftom or impoft due for mer- 
chandife brought or carried in tons from or io other nations, 
after a certain rate in every ton. Cowel. 

Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes were collected, 
refufed to be fettled by act of parliament. Clarendon. 

To'nsix. n. f- [tonfille, Fr. tonfille, Lat. ] 

Tonfils or almonds are two round glands placed on the fides 
of the bafis of the tongue, under the common membrane of 
the fauces, with which they are covered; each of them hath 
a large oval finus, which opens into the fauces, and in it 
there are a great number of leffer ones, which difcharge 
themfelves, through the great finus, of a mucous and flippery 
matter, into the fauces, larynx, and cefophagus, for the 
moiftening and lubricating thefe parts. Quincy, 

To’nsureE. n. f. [tonfure, Fr. tonfura, Lat.] The act of clip- 
ping the hair; the {tate of being fhorn. 

The veftals, after having received the ton/ure, fulfered 
their hair to come again, being here full grown, and gather- 
ed under the veil. Adadifon, 

Too. adv. (to, Saxon. ] 

1. Over and above; overmuch; more than enough. It is ufed 
to augment the fignification of an adje€tive or adverb to a 
vicious degree. 

Groundlefs prejudices and weaknefles of confcience, in- 
ftead of tendernefs, miflead too many others, too many, 
otherwife good men. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Tt is too much to build a doétrine of fo mighty confequence 
upon fo obfcure a place of {cripture, Locke. 

Thefe ridiculous ftories abide with us too long, and too far 
influence the weaker part of mankind. Watts. 

2. It 


Donnes 


Shak. 


} adj, [tonigue, Fr. reivw.] 


TOO 


2. It is fometimes doubled to encreafe its emphafis; but this 
reduplication always feems harfh, and is therefore laid afide. 
Oh, that this foo too folid Aefh would melt. Shake/peare. 
Sometimes it would be full, and then 
Oh! too too foon decreafe again ; 
Eclips’d fometimes, that ’twou’d fo fall, 
There wou'd appear no hope at all. Suckling. 
3. Likewife; alfo. 
See what a {courge is laid upon your hate ; 
And I, for winking at your difcords toa, 
Have loft a brace of kinfmen. Shake/p. Romeo and ‘fuliet. 
Let on my cup no wars be found, 
Left thofe incite to quarrels too, 
Which wine itfelf enough can do. Oldham. 
The arriving to fuch a difpofition of mind as fhall make a 
man take pleafure in other mens fins, is evident from the text 
and from experience too. South's Sermons. 
It is better than letting our trade fall for want of current 
pledges, and better too than borrowing money of our neigh- 
bours. Locke. 
Let thofe eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance foo. Pope. 
Took, the preterite, and fometimes the participle paffive of 
take. 
Thy foldiers 
All levied in my name, have in my name 
Took their difcharge. Shakefp. King Lear. 
He is God in his friendfhip as well as in his nature, and 
therefore we finful creatures are not fook upon advantages, 


nor confumed in our provocations. South's Sermons. 
Suddenly the thunder-clap 
Took us unprepar’d. Dryden. 


The fame device enclofed the afhes of men or boys, maids 
or matrons; for when the thought took, though at firft it re- 
ceived its rife from fuch a particular occafion, the ignorance 
of the fculptors applied it promifcuoufly. Addtfon. 

This took up fome of his hours every day. Spectator. 

The riders would leap them over my hand; and one of 
the emperor’s hunftmen, upon a large courfer, took my foot, 
fhoe and all. Swift. 

Leaving Polybus, I took my way 


To Cyrrha’s temple. Pope's Statius. 


Toot. n. f. [zol, tool, Saxon.] 
1. Any inftrument of manual operation. 

In mulberries the fap is towards the bark only, into which 
if you cut a little it will come forth; but if you pierce it 
deeper with a foo/ it will be dry. Bacon. 

Arm’d with fuch gard’ning tools as art, yet rude, 

Guiltlefs of fire had form’d. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 

The ancients had fome fecret to harden the edges of their 
tools. Addifon. 

2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the command of another. 
He’d choofe 

To talk with wits in dirty fhoes ; 

And {corn the fools with {tars and garters, 

So often feen careffing Chartres. Swift. 

To Toot. v. n. [Of this word, in this fenfe, I know not the 
derivation: perhaps zoran, Saxon, contracted from topetan, 
to know or examine.] To pry; to peep; to fearch narrowly 
and flily. Itis ftill ufed in the provinces, otherwife obfolete. 

I caft to go a fhooting, 

Long wand’ring up and down the land, 

With bow and bolts on either hand, 

For birds and bufhes footing. Spenfer’s Paft. 

Toorn. x. f. plural teeth, [c05, Saxon; tand, Dutch. ] 

The teeth are the hardeft and fmoothelt bones of the body ; 
they are formed in the cavities of the jaws, and about the 
feventh or eighth month after birth they begin to pierce the 
edge of the jaw, tear the periofteum and gums, which being 
very fenfible create a violent pain : the dentes incifivi, or fore 
teeth of the upper jaw, appear firft, and then thofe of the 
lower jaw, becaufe they are the thinneft and the fharpeft ; 
after them come out the canini or eye teeth, and laft of all 
the molares or grinders, becaufe they are thickeft and blunteft : 
about the feventh year of age they are thruft out by new 
teeth which then begin to fprout, and if thefe teeth be loft 
they never grow again ; but fome have been obferved to fhed 
their teeth twice : about the one-and-twentieth year the two 
jaft of the molares {pring up, and they are called dentes fa- 
plentia. Quincy. 

Avaunt, you curs ! 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Tooth that poifons if it bite. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Defert deferves with characters of brafs 

A forted refidence againft the tooth of time, 

And razure of oblivion. Shake/peare. 

The teeth alone among the bones continue to grow in 
length during a man’s whole life, as appears by the unfightly 
length of one tooth when its eppofite happens to be pulled 
gut. Ray on the Creation. 
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2. Tafte; palate. 


Thefe are not difhes for thy dainty tooth; 
What, haft thou got an ulcer in thy mouth? 
Why ftand’ft thou picking ? Dryden. 


3. A tine, prong, or blade, of any multifid inftrument. 


The priefts fervant came while the flefh was in feething, 
with a flefh hook of three teeth. 1 Sam. ii. 13. 
I made an inftrument in fafhion of a comb, whofe teeth, 
being in number fixteen, were about an inch and an half 

broad, and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. 
Newton's Opticks. 


4. The prominent part of wheels, by which they catch upon 


correfpondent parts of other bodies. 
The edge whereon the teeth are is always made thicker 
than the back, becaufe the back follows the edge. Moxen. 
In clocks, though the {crews and teeth be never fo fmooth, 
yet if they be not oiled will hardly move, though you clog 
them with never fo much weight ; but apply a little oil they 
whirl about very fwiftly with the tenth part of the ferce. Ray. 


5. Toor and nail. With one’s utmoft violence ; with every 


means of attack or defence. 
A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which fhould carry 
off a fawn. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 


6. To the TEETH. In open oppofition. 


It warms the very ficknefs in my heart, 
That I fhall live and tell him to his teeth, 
Thus diddeft thou. Shake/peare’s Hamlet, 
The aétion lies 
In his true nature, and we ourfelves compell’d, 
Ev’n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 


To give in evidence. Shake/peare. 
The way to our horfes lies back again by the houfe, and 
then we fhall meet ’em full in the teeth. Dryden. 


7. To caft in the TEETH. ‘To infult by open exprobration. 


A wife body’s part it were not to put out his fire, becaufe 
his fond and foolifh neighbour, from whom he borrowed 
wherewith to kindle it, might ca/? him therewith in the teeth, 
faying, were it not for me thou would{t freeze, and not be 
able to heat thyfelf. Hooker, b.1v. 


8. In fpite of the teeth. Notwithftanding threats exprefled by 


fhewing teeth; notwith{tanding any power of injury or de- 
fence. 

The guiltinefs of my mind drove the groffnefs of the fop- 
pery into a received belief, in de/pight of the teeth of all rhime 


and reafon, that they were fairies. Shakefpeare. 
_ The only way is not to grumble at the lot they muit bear 
in fpite of their teeth, L’Eftranges 


To Toortn. v. a. [from tooth.] 
1. To furnifh with teeth ; to indent. 


Then faws were tooth’d, and founding axes made. Dryd. 
The point hooked down like that of an eagle; and both 
the edges toothed, as in the Indian crow. Grew’s Mufaum. 
Get a pair of tongs like a fmith’s tongs, ftronger and 
toothed at the end. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


2. To lock in each other. 


It is common to tooth in the ftretching courfe two inches 


with the ftretcher only. Moxon’s Mech. Exercife. 


Toorna’cu, n. f. [tooth and ach.] Pain in the teeth. 


‘There never yet was the philofopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently, 
However at their eafe they talk’d like gods.  Shake/peare. 
He that fleeps feels not the toothach. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
I have the toothach. 
— What, figh for the toothach ? 
Which is but an humour or a worm, Shakefpeare. 
One was grown defperate with the toothach. Tempie. 


To’orHpRAWER. n. f. [tooth and draw.] One whofe bufinefs 


is to extract painful teeth. 
Nature with Scots, as toothdrawers, hath dealt, 
Who ufe to ftring their teeth upon their belt.  C/eaveland. 
When the teeth are to be diflocated, a toothdrawer is con- 
fulted. Wifeman’s Surgery. 


To’oTHED. adj. [from tooth.) Having teeth. 
To’oTutess. adj. [from tooth.] Wanting teeth; deprived of 


teeth. 
Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek ‘he draws, 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothle/s are her jaws. Drydena 
They are fed with fleth minced {mall, having not only’ a 
fharp head and fnout, but a narrow and toothlefs {nout. Ray. 


To'oTHPICK. J. f. [tooth and pick.] An inftrument by 
To’oTHPICKER. § which the teeth are cleanfed from any 


thing fticking between them. 
I will fetch you a toothpicker from the fartheft inch of Afia, 
Shake/p. Much ado about nothing. 
He and his toothpick at my worfhip’s mefs. Shake/peare. 
Preferve my woods, whereof, if this courfe hold, there 
will hardly be found in fome places enough to make a tooth- 


pick. Howel’s England's Tears. 
Lentifck excels ; if toothpicks of the lentifck be wanting, 
of a quill then make a toothpick. Sandys. 
Lenule 
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Lentife is a beautiful ever-green, and makes the beft sooth- 


pickers. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To’oTHsome. adj. [from tooth.] Palatable; pleafing to the 
A y 8 
talte. 


Some are good to be eaten while young, but nothing tooth- 
Jome as they grow old. Carew. 
To’otusomensss. n. f. [from toothfome.] Pleafantne(s to the 
tafte. 
To’oruwort. 2. f. [dentaria, Lat.) A plant. 

The toothwort hath a ficfhy root, which is fcaly, and cut 
in, as it were, with teeth: the flower confifts of four leaves, 
placed in form of a crofs; this is fucceeded by a long pod, 
divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, and when 
ripe twifted up like a fcrew, and difcharges the feeds with 
violence. Miller. 

Top. x. f. [topp Welfh; zop, Saxon; top, Dutch and Da- 


r nih; topper, a creft, Iflandick.] 
. I, The higheft part of any thing. 
I fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run, 
But I fhould think of thallows and of flats, 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs. Shakefpeare. 
4 He wears upon his baby brow the round 
4 And top. of fovereignty. Shake/p. Macbeth, 
: Here Sodom’s tow’rs raife their proud tops on high, 
s The tow’rs as well as men outbrave the fky. Cowley. 
Thou nor on the top of old Olympus dwell’ft. Milton. 
: That government which takes in the confent of the greateft 
number of the people, may juftly be faid to have the broadeft 
bottom ; and if it terminate in the authority of one fingle 
perfon, it may be faid to have the narroweft top, and fo 
1 makes the firmeft pyramid. Temple. 
Syfiphus no fooner carries his ftone up to the top of the 
| hill but it tumbles to the bottom. Addifon, 
So up the fteepy hill with pain 
The weighty ftone is rowl’d in vain ; 
Which having touch’d the top recoils, 
And leaves the labourer to renew his toils. Granville. 
J Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at the bottom 
i only fuch as have fallen down from their tops. Woodward. 
_ 2. The furface; the fuperficies. 
Plants that draw much nourifhment from the earth hurt 
3 


all things that grow by them, efpecially fuch trees as {pread 
their roots near the top of the ground. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear, 
The bottom did the top appear. 

_ 3. The higheft place. 
, He that will not fet himfelf proudly at the top of all things, 
but will confider the immenfity of this fabrick, may think, 
» that in other manfions there may be other and different intel- 
ligent beings. Locke. 
What muft he expect ,when he feeks for preferment, but 
univerfal oppofition, when he is mounting the ladder, and 
every hand ready to turn him off when he is at the top? Sw, 
4. The higheft perfon. 
` How would you be, 
If he, which is the top of judgment, fhould 
But judge you as you are? Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 
5. The utmoft degree. 
Zeal being the op and perfection of fo many religious af- 
fections, the caufes of it muft be moft eminent. Sprat. 
If you attain the top of your defires in fame, all thofe who 
: envy you will do you harm ; and of thofe who admire you 
4 few will do you good. Pope. 
- The top of my ambition is to contribute to that work. Pope. 
6. The higheft rank. 

Take a boy from the top of a grammar fchool, and one of 
the fame age bred in his father’s family, and bring them into 
good company together, and then fee which of the two will 
have the more manly Carriage, Locke on Education, 

q. The crown of the head. 
All the ftor’d vengeance of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top / Shake/p. King Lear, 
Arm’d, fay you? 3 
Arm’d, my lord. 


Dryden, 


r 


From tap to toe? Shakefpeare. 
“Tis a per'lous boy, 

Bold,‘quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 

He’s all the mother’s from the zop to toe. Shake/peare. 


8. The hair on the crown of the head; the forelock, 
Let’s take the inftant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quick’ft decrees 
Th’ inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. 
9. The head of a plant. 
The buds made our food are called heads or tops; as cab- 
bage heads. > Watts’s Logick. 
10. [Top, Danifh.] An inverted conoid which children fet to 
turn on the point, continuing its motion with a whip. 
Since J pluckt geefe, play’d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what it was to be beaten till lately, Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 


Por 


For as whipp’d tops, and bandied balls, 

The learned hold, are animals : 

So horfes they affirm to be 

Mere engines made by geometry. 

As young ftriplings whip the top for {port 

On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout. Dryden, 

Still humming on their drowfy courfe they keep, 

And lafh’d fo long, like tops, are lafh’d afleep. Pope. 

A top may be ufed with propriety in a fimilitude by a Vir- 
gil, when the fun may be difhonoured by a Mzvius. Broome. 

11. Top is fometimes ufed as an adjective to exprefs lying on 
the top, or being at the top. 

The top ftones laid in clay are kept together. 

To Top. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
I. To rife aloft; to be eminent. 

Thofe long ridges of lofty and topping mountains which 
run Eaft and Weft, ftop the evagation of the vapours to the 
North and South in hot countries. — Derham’s Phy/ico-Theol. 

Some of the letters diftinguifh themfelves from the reft, 
and top it over their fellows; thefe are to be confidered: as 
letters and as cyphers. ' Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. To predominate. 

The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly employed 

by the determinations of the will, induenced by that topping 


HHudibras, p. is 


Mortimer. 


uneafinefs while it lafts. Locke. 
3. To do his beft. 
But write thy beft and top, and in each line 
Sir Formal’s oratory will be thine. Dryden. 


To Top. v. a. 


1. To cover on the top; to tip; to defend or decorate with 
fomething extrinfick on the upper part. 
The glorious temple rear’d 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabafter, topp'd with golden fpires. Milton’s Par. Rez, 
To him the faireft nymphs do fhow 
Like moving mountains topt with fnow. Waller. 
There are other churches in the town, and two or three 
palaces, which are of a more modern make, and built with 
a good fancy; I was fhown the little notre dame; that is 
handfomely defigned, and topp’d with a cupola. Addifon. 
Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch. Mortimer. 
2. To rife above. 
A gourd planted clofe by a large pine, climbing by the 
boughs twined about them, till it topped and covered the tree. 
L’Eftrange. 
3- To outgo; to furpafs. 
He’s poor in no one fault, but ftor’d with all. 
~——Efpecially, in pride. 


==— And topping all others in boafting. Shake/peare, 
So far he topp’d my thought, 

That I in forgery of fhapes and tricks 

Come fhort of what he did. Shake/peare. 


I am, cries the envious, of the fame nature with the reft: 
why then fhould fuch a man top me? where there is equality 
of kind, there fhould be no diftinGtion of privilege. Collier. 

4. To crop. 
Top your rofe trees a little with your knife near a leaf 
bud. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
5- To rife to the top of. 
If ought obftruct thy courfe, yet ftand not ftill, 
But wind about till thou haft topp’d the hill. Denham. 
6. To perform eminently : as, he tops his part. This word, in 
this fenfe, is feldom ufed but on light or ludicrous occafions. 
To’PFuL. adj. [top and full.) Full to the top; full to the 
brim. 
Fill me, from the crown to the toe, topful 
Of direc cruelty. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
’Tis wonderful 

What may be wrought out of their difcontent ; 

Now that their fouls are topful of offence. Shakefpeare. 

Till a confiderable part of the air was drawn out of the 
receiver, the tube continued topful of water as at firft. Boyle, 

One was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in his lan- 
guage ; but fo topful of himfelf, that he let it {pill on all the 
company. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. is 

Fill the largeft tankard-cup topfull. Swift. 

TOPGA’'LLANT. x. f. [top and gallant.] 7 
1. The higheft fail. 
2. It is proverbially applied to any thing elevated, 

A rofe grew out of another, like honeyfuckles, called top 
and topgallants. Bacon’s Nat. Lift, Ne, 646. 

I dare appeal to the confciences of topgallant fparks. L’E/tr. 

TopPuHE’Avy, adj. [top and heavy. } Having the upper part too 
weighty for the lower. 

A roof fhould not be too heavy nor too light; but of the 
two extremes a houfe topheavy is the worft.  Wotton’s Arch. 

Topheavy drones, and always looking down, < 

As over-ballafted within the crown, 

Mutt’ring betwixt their lips (ome myftick thing. Dryden. 
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As to fti gales toġbeavy pines bow low 
Their heads, and lift them as they ceafe to blow. Pope. 
To’pKnot. n. f. [top and knot.] A knot worn by women on 
the top of the head. > 

This arrogance amounts to the pride of an afs in his trap- 
pings; when ’tis but his mafter’s taking away his topknot to 
make an afs of him again. L’Eftrange. 

Tu/PpMan. n. f. [top and man.) The fawer at the top. 

The pit-faw enters the one end of the ftuff, the topman at 
the top, and the pitman under him, the topman obferving to 
guide the faw exaétly in the line. Moxon’s Mech. Exercife. 

To'pmost. n.f. [An irregular fuperlative formed from top.] 
Uppermott ; higheft. 
A fwarm of bees, 
Unknown from whence they took their airy flight, 
Upon the topmoff branch in clouds alight. Dryden's En. 
From fteep to fteep the troops advanc’d with pain, 
In hopes at laft the topmo/? cliff to gain; 
But {till by new afcents the mountain grew, 


And a frefh toil prefented to their view. Addifon. 
Men pil’d on men with aétive leaps arife, 

And build the breathing fabrick to the tkies ; 

A fprightly youth above the topmo/? row, 

Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the fhow.  Addifon. 


ToppRo’uD. adj. [top and proud.] Proud in the higheft de- 
gree. 
This top-proud fellow, 

By intelligence I do know 

‘lo be corrupt and treafonous. 

Torsa’iL. n. f. [top and fail.) The higheft fail. 

Contarenus meeting with the Turk’s gallies, which would 
not vail their top/ails, fiercely aflailed them. Knolles. 

Strike, ftrike the top/ail; let the main-fheet fly, 
And furl your fails. Dryden's Fables. 
TOPA‘RCH. 2. f. [xor@ and «pyn.] The principal man in 
a place. 
They are not to be conccived potent monarchs, but to- 
parchs, or kings of narrow territories. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
To’rarcny. n. f. [from toparch.] Command in a {mall di- 
trict. 
Vo'raz. n.f. [topafe, Fr. topazius, low Lat.] A yellow gem. 

The ie ioe is the Ast topaz. Bacons Nat. Hif. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare? 

The tophas fent from fcorched Meroe? 

Or pearls prefented by the Indian fea? Sandys’s Paraph. 
With light’s own {mile the yellow topaz burns. Thom/on. 
To TOPE. v. n. [topff, German, an earthen pot; toppen, 
Dutch, to be mad. Skinner prefers the latter etymology ; 

toper, Fr.) To drink hard; to drink to excefs, 
If you tope in form and treat, ? 

*Tis the four fauce to the {weet meat, 

The fine you pay for being great. 

To’per. 2. f. [from tope.] A drunkard. 
Topua’ceous. adj. [from tophus, Lat.] Gritty; ftony. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky 

matter, but not a cheefy fubftance. Arbuthnot. 
TopHer. 2. f-[.497 Heb. adrum.] Hell; a fcriptural name. 
The pleafant valley of Hinnom, taphet thence 

And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. Milton. 

Fire and darknefs are here mingled with all other ingre- 
dicnts that make that tophet prepared of old. Burnet. 

‘To'picaL. adj. [from tor. ] 
1. Relating to fome general head. 
2. Local; confined to fome particular place. 

An argument from authority is but a weaker kind of 
proof; it being but a topical probation, and an inartificial ar- 
gument, depending on naked affeveration. Brown. 

Evidences of fact can be no more than topical and pro- 
bable. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3. Applied medicinally to a particular part. 

A woman, with fome unufual hemorrhage, is only to be 

cured by topical remedies. Arbuthnot. 
To’PICALLY. adu. [from topical.) With application to fome 
particular part. 

This topically applied becomes a phenigmus, or rubifying 
medicine, and is of fuch fiery parts, that they have of them- 
felves conceived fire and burnt a houfe. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

TO'PICK, n. f. [topique, Fr. tor@.] 
ee general head; fomething to which other things are re- 
erred, 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodnefs and 
human weaknefs, and whatfoever other pretences finking fin- 
ners Catch at to fave themfelves by, yet how trifling muft be 
their plea ! South’s Sermons. 

I might dilate on the difficulties, the temper of the people, 
the power, arts, and intereft of the contrary party; but 
thofe are invidious topicks, too green in remembrance. Dryd. 

‘The principal branches of preaching are, to tell the people 
what is their duty, and then convince them that it is fo: the 
topicks for both are brought from {cripture and reafon. Swift. 

All arts and fciences have fome general fubjeéts, called 
topicks, or common places; becaufe middle terms are bor- 


Shake/peare. 
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rowed, and arguments derived from them for the proof of 
their various propofitions. Watts’s Logick. 
2. Things as are externally applied to any particular part. 
In the cure of ftruma, the topicks ought to be difcutient. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
To’PLEss. adj. [from top.] Having no top. 
He {ent abroad his voice, 
Which Pallas far of echo’d; who did betwixt them hoife 
Shrill tumult to a tople/s height. Chapman's Iliad. 
TOPO'GRAPHER. n. f. | rorG and ypapw.] One who writes 
defcriptions of particular places, 
TOPOGRAPHY. n. f. [topographie, Fr. r¢mGp and yea Du. ] 
Defcription of particular places. 
That philofophy gives the cxactcft topography of the extra- 
mundane f{paces. Glanville’s Scep, 
The topography of Sulmo in the Latin makes but an auk- 
ward figure in the verfion. Cromwell. 
To’pPinG, adj. [from top.) Fine; noble; gallant. A low 
word. 
The topping fellow I take to be the anceftor of the fine fel- 


low. Tatler, 
To’pPINGLy. adj. [from topping.] Fine; gay; gallant; thewy. 
An obfolete word. 
Thefe toppinglie ghefts be in number but ten, 
As welcome to dairie as beares among men. Tuffer. 


To To'PrLE. v.n. [from top.] To fall forward; to tumble 
down. 

Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down ; 

Though caftles topple on their warders heads. Shake/peare. 

The wifeft aunt telling the faddeft tale, 

Sometime for three-foot {tool miftaketh me ; 

Then flip I from her quite, down topples the. Shake/peare. 

Topsytu’rvy. adv. [This Skinner fancies to top in turf.] 
With the bottom upward. 

All fuddenly was turned top/yturvy, the noble lord eftfoons 
was blamed, the wretched people pitied, and new counfels 
plotted. Spenfer on Ireland, 

If we without his help can make a head 

To pufh againft the kingdom ; with his help 

We fhall o’erturn it top/yturvy down. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

God told man what was good, but the devil furnamed it 
evil, and thereby turned the world top/y-turvy, and brought 
a new chaos upon the whole creatlon. South's Sermons. 

Man is but a topfyturvy creature; his head where his heels 
fhould be, grovelling on the earth. Swift. 

Tor. 2. f. [von, Saxon.] 

1. A tower; a turret. 

2. A high pointed rock or hill, whence tor in the initial fyllable 
of fome local names. 

Torc. n.f. [torche, French; torcia, Italian ; intortitium, low 
Latin.] A wax light generally fuppofed to be bigger than a 
candle. 

Bafilius knew, by the wafting of the torches, that the 


night alfo was far wafted. Sidney. 

Here lies the dufky torch of Mortimer, 

Choak’d with ambition of the meaner fort. Shake/peare. 
They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 

Hymen. Milton. 
Never was known a night of fuch diftra€tion ; 

Noife fo confus’d and dreadful: torches gliding 

Like meteors, by each other in the ftreets. Dryden, 

Pm weary of my part; 
My torch is out ; and the world ftands before me 
Like a black defart at th’ approach of night. Dryden. 


TO/RCHBEARER. 2. f. [torch and bear.] One whofe office is to 
Carry a torch, 
He did in a genteel manner chattife their negligence, with 
making them, for that night, the torchbearers. Sidney, b. i. 
TO'RCHLIGHT. n. f. [torch and light.] Light kindled to fupply 
the want of the fun. 
When the emperor Charles had clafped Germany almoft 
in his fift, he was forced to go from Ifburg, and, as if in a 
mafk, by torchlight, to quit every foot he had gotten. Bacon. 
If thou like a child didft fear before, 
Being in the dark, whcre thou didft nothing fee ; 
Now I have brought thee torchlight fear no more. Davies. 
To’RCHER. 2. f. [from torch.] One that gives light. 
Ere the horfes of the fun fhall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. Shakefpeares 
Tore. preterite, and fometimes participle paffive of tear. 
Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, f 
With a plume feather all to pieces tore. l Spenfer. 
Tore. v.a. [Of this word I cannot guefs the meaning. } 
Proportion according to rowen or fore upon the ground ; 
the more tore the lefs hay will do. Martimer's Hufbandry. 
To Torme'nt. n. f. [tourmenter, Fr.] i 
1. To put to pain; to harrafs with anguifh ; to excruciate. 
No flecp clofe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unlefs it be while fome tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. 
I am glad to be conftrain’d to utter what 
Torments me to conceal. Shate/p. ores K 
i 
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Art thou come to torment us before the time ? 

2. To teaze; to vex with importunity. 
3. To put into great agitaticn. [termente, Fr. a great f{torm.] 
They foaring on main wing 

Tormented all the air. 

TORMENT. n. f. [tourment, French. ] 
1. Any thing that gives pain. 
They brought unto him all fick people that were taken 
with divers di‘cafes and torments, and he healed them. Mat: 
2. Pain; mifery ; anguith. 
3. Pena! anguifh; torture. 
No prifoners there, infore’d by torments, cry ; 
But fearlefs by their old tormentors lic. Sandys's Paraph. 
Not fharp revenge, not hell itfelf can find 

A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 

Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe, 

Condemns the wretch, and ftill the charge renews. Dryd. 

‘TORMENTOR. n. f. [from torment.] ` 
1. One who torments ; one who gives pain. 

He called to me for fuccour, deliring me at leaft to kill 
him, to deliver him from thofe tormentors. Sidney, b. ii. 

Let his tormenter confcience find him out. Milton. 

‘The commandments of God being conformable to the 
diGtates of right reafon, man’s judgment condemns him when 
he violates any of them ; and fo the finner becomes his own 
tormentor. South's Sermons. 

2. One who infli€s penal tortures. 
No prifoners there, enforc'd by torments, cry, 
But fearlefs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys on Fob. 
Hadft thou full pow’r to kill, 

Or meafure out his torments by thy will; 

Yet, what could’ft thou, tormentor, hope to gain, 

Thy lofs continues unrepaid by pain. Dryden's Juv. 

The ancient martyrs pafled through fuch new inventions 
and varieties of pain as tired their tormentors. Addifon. 

TORMENTIL. n.f. [tormentille, Fr. tormentilla, Lat.] Sept- 
foil. A plant. 

The root has been ufed for tanning of leather, and account- 
ed the beft aftringent in the whole vegetable kingdom. Miller. 

Refrefh the fpirits externally by fome epithemata of balm, 
buglofs, with the powder of the roots of tormentil. Wifeman. 

Torn, part. paff. of tear. 
Ye fhall not eat any flefh that is torn of beafts. Exod. xxii. 
Torna’po. 2. f. [tornado, Spanifh.] A hurricane; a whirl- 
wind. 
Nimble corufcations ftrike the eye, 
And bold tornado’s blufter in the fky. Garth. 
TORPE’DO. n. /. {Lat.] A fith which while alive, if touched 
even with a long ftick, benumbs the hand that fo touches it, 
but when dead is eaten fafely. 
To’RPENT. adj. [torpeus, Latin.) Benumbed; ftruck motion- 
lefs ; not active ; incapable of motion. 

A comprehenfive expedient to affift the frail and torpent 
memory through fo multifarious an employment. Evelyn. 

To’Rpip. adj. [torpidus, Latin.) Numbed; motionlefs; flug- 
gifh ; not active. 

Without heat all things would be torpid and without mo- 
tion. Ray on the Creation. 

The fun awakes the torpid fap. Thom/cn’s Spring. 
TO'RPIDNESS. n. f. [from torpid.] ‘The ftate of being torpid. 

Though the object about which it is exercifed be poor, 
little, and low, yet a man hath this advantage by the exer- 
cife of this faculty about it, that it keeps it from reft and 
torjidne/s, it enlargeth and habituates it for a due improve- 
ment even about nobler objects.  Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 

TO'RPITUDE. n. f. [from torpid.] State of being motionlefs ; 
numbnefs ; fluggifhnefs. 

Some, in their moft perfect ftate, fubfift in a kind of tor- 
pitude or fleeping ftate. Derham. 

BORPOR. n.f. [Latin.] Dulnefs; numbnefs; inability to 
move; dulnefs of fenfation. 

Motion difcuffes the torpor of folid bodies, which, befide 
their motion of gravity, have in them a natural appetite not 
to move at all. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 763. 

ToRREFA‘CTION. n. f. [torrefadtion, Fr. torrefacto, Latin.] 
The act of drying by the fire. 

When torrefied fulphur makes bodies black, why does tor- 

refaciion make fulphur itfelf black. Boyle on Colours. 

“Tf it have not a fufficient infolation it looketh pale ; if it 

be funned too long it fuffereth torrefaction. Brown. 

To TORREFY. v.a. [torrifier, Fr. torrefacio, Lat.] To dry 
by the fire. 

In the fulphur of bodies torrified confift the principles of 
inflammability. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The Africans are more peculiarly fcorched and torrefied 
from the fun by addition of drynefs from the foil. Brown. 

Divers learned men affign, for the caufe of blacknefs, the 
footy fteam of aduft, or torrefied fulphur. Boyle on Colours, 

Torrefied fulphur makes bodies black; I defire to know 
why torrefaction makes fulphur itfelf black ? Boyle, 

Another clifter is compofed of two hcminz of white wine, 


Mat. viii. 


Milton. 


half a hemina of honey, /E2yptian nitre torrefied a qua* 
drant. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Torrent. n. f. [torrent, Fr. torrens, Lat.] 


1. A fudden flream raifed by fummer fhowers, 
The near in blood, 


Forfake me like the torrent of a flood. Sandys on Fob. 
Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 

Difguife the marfhal’s plain difgrace ; 
No torrents fwell the low Mohayne, 

The world will fay he durft not pafs. Prior’ 


2. A violent and rapid ftream ; tumultuous current. 

Not far from Caucafus are certain fteep falling torrents, 
which wafh down many grains of gold, as in many other 
parts of the world ; and the people there inhabiting ufe to 
fet many ficeces of wool in thefe defcents of waters, in which 
the grains of gold remain, and the water paffeth through, 
which Strabo witnefleth to be true. Raleigh, 

The memory of thofe who, out of duty and confcience, 
oppofed that torrent which did overwhelm them, fhould not 
lofe the recompence due to their virtue. Clarendon. 

When fhrivell’d herbs on with’ring ftems decay, 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain’s brow, 

Undams his wat'ry ftores, huge torrents flow, 

Temp'ring the thirfty fever of the field.  Dryden’s Georg. 

Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 
Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age. Pope. 
TO’RRENT. adj. [torrens, Lat.] Rolling in a rapid ftream. 
Fierce Phlegeton, 
Whofe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
To’rrip. adj. [torride, Fr. torridus, Lat.] 
I. Parched ; dried with heat. 

Galen’s commentators mention a twofold drynefs ; the one 
concomitated with a heat, which they call a torrid tabes; 
the other with a coldnefs, when the parts are confumed 
through extinction of their native heat. Harvey on Confump. 

2. Burning; violently hot. 
This with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air aduft, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton's Par. Loft: 
3- It is particularly applied to the regions or zone between the 
tropicks. 


Milton. 


Columbus firft 


Found a temp’rate in a torrid zone; 


The fev’rifh air fann’d by a cooling breeze. Dryden. 
Thofe who amidft the torrid regions live, 

May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 

See daily fhow’rs rejoice the thirfty earth, 

And blefs the flow’ry buds fucceeding birth. Prior. 


To'rsev. 2. f. [torfe, Fr.] Any thing in a twifted form. 

When you lay any timber on brickwork, as torfels for 

mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over windows, lay them in 
loam. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 
To’rston. n.f. [torfio, Lat.] The aé of turning or twifting. 
TorT. n. f. [tort, Fr. tortum, low Latin.) Mifchief; injury 5 
calamity. Obfolete. 
Then gan triumphant trumpets found on high, 
‘T hat fent to heaven the echoed report 
Of their new joy, and happy victory 
Againft him that had been long oppreft with tort, 
And faft imprifoned in fieged fort. Fa, ae, 0.1, 
He dreadlefs bad them come to court, 
For no wild beafts fhould do them any fort. 
Your difobedience and ill managing 

Of ations, loft for want of due fupport, 

Refer I juftly to a further fpring, 

Spring of fedition, ftrife, oppreffion, tort. Fairfax, b. i. 
TO’RTILE. n. f. [tortilis, Lat.] Twifted; wreathed. 
To’rtion. n. f. [from tortus, Latin.] Torment; pain. Not 
~ in ufe. 

All purgers have a raw fpirit or wind, which is the prin- 

cipal caufe of tortion in the ftomach and belly. Bacon. 
To'RTIOUS. adj. [from tort.] Injurious; doing wrong. Spen/. 
TO'RTIVE. adj. [from tortus, Lat.) Twifted; wreathed. 
Knots by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infect the found pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his courfe of growth. Shake/peare. 
TOo'RTOISE. n. f. [tortue, French.] 

I. An animal covered with a hard fhell: there are tortoifes 
both of land and water. 
In his needy fhop a tortoi/e hung, 
An alligator ftuft. Shate/peare, 
A living tortorfe being turned upon its back, not being able 
to make ufe of its paws for the returning of itfelf, becaufe 
they could only bend towards the belly, it could help itfelf 
only by its neck and head; fometimes one fide, fometimes 
another, by pufhing againft the ground, to rock itfelf as in a 
cradle, to find out where the inequality of the ground might 
permit it to roll its fhell. Ray on the Creation. 
2. A form into which the ancient foldiers ufed to throw thcir 
troops, by bending down and holding their bucklers above 
their heads fo that no darts could hurt them. 
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Their targets in a tortoife caft, the foes 
Secure advancing, to the turrets rofe. Dryden’s Hin. 
Tortuo’sity. m fi [from tortuous.] Wreath; flexure. 
hefe the midwife contriveth unto a knot clofe unto the 
body of the infant, from whence enfueth that tortuo/ity, or 
complicated nodolity, called the navel. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

To’RTuous. adj. [tortueux, Fr. from tortuofus, tortus, Lat.] 

1. Twifted ; wreathed; winding. 

So vary’d he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton. 
Aqueous vapours, like a dry wind, pafs through fo long 

and tortuous a pipe of lead. i Boyle. 

2. Mifchievous. [Thus I explain it, on fuppofition that it is 
derived from tort, wrong; but it may mean crooked: as we 
fay, crooked ways for bad practices, crooked being regularly 
enough oppofite to right. This in fome copies is tortious, 
and therefore from tort. } 

Ne ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortuous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right. Fa. Qu. 

TORTURE. n. f. [torture, Fr. tortura, Lat. ] 

1, Torments judicially inflicted ; pain by which guilt is punifh- 
ed, or conjeffion extorted. 

Hecate 
Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes, 
And taught the tortures of th’ avenging gods. 
2. Pain; anguifh; pang. . 
Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reftlefs extafy. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

Ghaftly fpafm or racking torture. Milton, 

To TORTURE. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To punifh with tortures. 

Hipparchus my enfranchis’d bondman, 

He may at pleafure whip, or hang, or torture. Shake/peare. 

The fcourg inexorable and the torturing hour. Milton. 

2. To vex; to excruciate ; to torment. 

Still muft I cherifh the dear, fad remembrance 
At once to torture, and to pleafe my foul. Addifon’s Cato. 

3. To keep on the ftretch. 

The bow fortureth the {tring continually, and thereby 
holdeth it in a continual trepidation. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/t. 

To/RTURER. n. f. [from torture.] He who tortures ; tormenter. 

I play the torturer by fmall and fmall, 

To lengthen out the worft that muft be fpoken. Shake/p. 
When king Edward the fecond was amongft his torturers, 
the more to difgrace his face, they fhaved him, and wafhed 
him with cold water; the king faid, well, yet I will have 
warm water, and fo fhed abundance of tears. Bacon’s Apoph. 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Againft the torturer. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. 

To’rvity. n. f. [torvitas, Lat.] Sournefs; feverity of coun- 
tenance. 

To’Rvous. adj. [torvus, Lat.] Sour of afpect; ftern; fevere 
of countenance. 

That torvous four look produced by anger, and that gay 
and pleafing countenance accompanying love. Derham. 

T’ory. n. f. [A cant term, derived, I fuppofe, from an Irifh 
word fignifying a favage.] One who adheres to the antient 
conftitution of the ftate, and the apoftolical hierarchy of the 
church of England, oppofed to a whig. 

The knight is more a tory in the country than the town, 
becaufe it more advances his intereft. Adadifon. 
To confound his hated coin, all parties and religions join 
whigs, tories. ; Swift. 

To Tose. v.n. [Of the fame original with zeize.] To comb 
wool. 

To Toss. v. a. [taffen, Dutch; tafer, French, to accumu- 
late; Minew. @ewoas, to dance; Meric Cafaubon. Tofen, 
German, to make a noife; Skinner: perhaps from to us, a 
word ufed by thofe who would have any thing thrown to 
them. ] 

1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 

With this fhe feem’d to play, and as in fport, 

Tofs'd to her love in prefence of the court. Dryden. 
A fhepherd diverted himfelf with tofing up eggs and catch- 


Dryden. 


ing them again. Addifon. 
2. To throw with violence. 
Back do I o/s thefe treafons to thy head. + Shake/peare. 


Vulcano’s difcharge forth with the fire not only metallick 
and mineral matter but huge ftones, to//ing them up to a very 
great height in the air. Woodward's Nat. Hift. p. iv. 

3. To lift with a fudden and violent motion. 
Behold how they tofs their torches on high, 


How they point to the Perfian abodes. Dryden. 
I call'd to ftop him, but in vain: 

He to/f his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 

He would not ftay. Addifon’s Cato. 
So talk too idle buzzing things ; 

Tofs up their heads, and ftretch their wings. Prior. 


4. To agitate ; to put into violent motion. 
The getting of treafures by a lying tongue is a vanity toffed 
to and fre. Prov. xxi. 6. 
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Things will have their firft or fecond agitation ; if they 
be not toffed upon the arguments of countel, they will be 
toffed upon the waves of fortune, and be full of inconftancy, 
doing and undoing. Bacon's Effays. 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers toft, 

And flutter’d into rags. Milton. 

I have made feveral voyages upon the fea, often been toffed 
in ftorms. Addifon’s Spett. N°. 489. 

5. To make reftlefs ; to difquiet. 
She did love the knight of the red crofs, 
For whofe dear fake fo many troubles her did tofs. F. Du. 
Calm region once, i 
. And full of peace, now tof and turbulent. 
6. To keep in play; to tumble over. 

That fcholar fhould come to a better knowledge in the 
Latin tongue than moft do, that {pend four years in toffing all 
the rules of grammar in common {chools, Afcham. 

To Toss. v. n. 
1. To fling; to winch; to be in violent commotion. 
Dire was the toffing ! deep the groans ! defpair 

Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. Milton. 

Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom he found 
very weak in bed, continually toffing and tumbling from one 
fide to another, and totally deprived of her reft. Harvey. 

To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only frets and enrages 
our pain. Tillot/on, 

And thou, my fire, not deftin’d by thy birth, 

To turn to duft and mix with common earth, 

How wilt thou to/s and rave, and long to die, 

And quit thy claim to immortality. Addifon’s Ovid, 

2. To be tofled. 
Your mind is toffing on the fea, 
There where your argofies 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shake /peare. 
3. To Toss up. To throw a coin into the air, and wager on 
what fide it fhall fall. 
I’d try if any pleafure could be found, 

In toffing up for twenty thoufand pound. 

Toss. x. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of toffing. 

The difcus that is to be feen in the hand of the celebrated 
Caftor at Don Livio’s is perfectly round; nor has it any 
thing like a fling faftened to it, to add force to the tofs. ddd. 

2. An affected manner of raifing the head. 
His various modes from various fathers follow ; 

One taught the to/s, and one the new French wallow: 

His fword-knot this, his cravat that defign’d. Dryden. 

There is hardly a polite fentence in the following dialogues 
which doth not require fome fuitable to/s of the head. Swift. 

TOo'ssEL. n. f. See TASSEL. 

Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with a piece 
of packthread to make a toffe/, by which you may conve- 
niently lift the bag when full. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

To'ssER. n. f. [from tofs.] One who throws; one who flings 
and writhes. 
To’sspor. 2. f. [tofs and pot.] A toper and drunkard. 
Tost. preterite and part. pafl. of tofs. 
In a troubled fea of paffion to/?. 
To’TAL. adj. [totus, Lat. total, Fr.] 
1. Whole ; complete; full. 
They fet and rife ; 
Left total darknefs fhould by night regain 
Her old poffeffion, and extinguihh life. 
If all the pains that, for thy Britain’s fake, 

My paft has took, or future life may take, 

Be grateful to my queen; permit my pray’r, 

And with this gift reward my total care. 

2. Whole; not divided. 
Either to undergo 
Myfelf the zotal crime ; or to accufe 
My other-felf, the partner of my life. Milton’s Par. L2/?. 
Tora‘tity. n.f. [totalité, Fr.] Complete fum; whole quan- 
tity. 
iting a2 adv. [from total.) Wholly; fully; completely. 

The found interpreters expound this image of God, of na- 
tural reafon ; which, if it be totally or moftly defaced, the 
right of government doth ceafe. Bacon's boly Iar. 

Charity doth not end with this world, but goes along with 
us into the next, where it will be perfected: but faith and 
hope. fhall then totally fail; the one being changed into fight, 
the other into enjoyment. Atterbury's Sermons. 

T’o’THER, contracted for the other. 
To Totter. v. n. [tateren, to tagger, Dutch.] To fhake 
fo as to threaten a fall. A 
What news, in this our tott’ring ftate ? 

—It isa reeling world indeed, my lord ; 

And I believe will never ftand upright. Shakefpeare. 

As a bowing wall thall ye be, and as a tottering fence. P/ul. 

The foes already have poffefs’d the wall, 

Troy nods from high, and softers to her fall. 
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TO'TTERY. } adj. [from totter. ] Shaking ; unftcady ; dizzy. 


To'rry. 5 Neither of thofe words is ufed. 
Siker thy head very tottze is, 
So on thy corbe fhoulder it leans amiffe. 
To Toucn. v.a. [toucher, Fr. tætfen, Dutch.) 
1. To reach with any thing, fo as that there be no fpace be- 
tween the thing reached and the thing brought to it. 
He fo light was at legerdemain, 

That what he touch’d came not to light again. Spenfer. 

Ye fhall not eat nor touch it left ye dic. Gen. iii. 3. 

He brake the withs as a thread of tow is broken when it 
toucheth the fire. y Fudg. XVI. 9. 

2. To come to; to attain. 

He that is begotten of God keepeth himfclf, and that 

wicked one toucheth him not. 1 John v. 18. 
Their impious folly dar’d to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day; 

The god vindictive doom’d them never more, 

Ah men unblefs’d! to touch that natal fhorc. Pope's Ody/. 

3. To try as gold with a ftone. 
When I have fuit, 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

It thall be full of poize and difficulty, 

And fearful to be granted. 

4. To affect; to relate to. 

In ancient times was publickly read firft the fcripture, as, 
namely, fomething out of the books of the prophets of God ; 
fome things out of the apoftles writings; and, laftly, out of 
the holy evangelifts fome things which touched the perfon of 
our lord Jefus Chrift. Hooker, b.v. 

The quarrel toucheth none but us alone ; 
Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
What of fweet 
Hath touch’d my fenfe, flat feems to this. 
5. To move ; to ftrike mentally ; to melt. 
I was fenfibly touched with that kind impreffion. Congreve. 
‘The tender fire was touch’d with what he faid, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head, 
And bid the youth advance. Addifon’s Ovid. 
6. To delineate or mark out. 
Nature affords at leaft a glimm’ring light: 

The lines, though touch’d but faintly, are drawn right. 

Pope. 


Shakefpeare’s Othello. 


Milton. 


7. To cenfure; to animadvert upon. 

Doétor Parker, in his fermon before them, touched them 
for their living fo near, that they went near to touch him for 
his life. Hayward. 

8. To infe&; to feize flightly. 

1 Peftilent difeafes are bred in the Summer; otherwife thofe 

touched are in moft danger in the Winter. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
. To bite; to wear; to have an effect on. 

o Its face muft be very flat and fmooth, and fo hard, that a 
file will not touch it, as fmiths fay, when a file will not eat, 
or race it. Moxon’s Mech. Exercife. 

10. To ftrike a mufical inftrument. 


They touch’d their golden harps, and prais’d. Milton. 
? One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 
11. To influence by impulfe ; to impel forcibly. 
No decree of mine, 
To touch with lighteft moment of impulfe i 
His free will. a Milton. 
2. To treat of perfunctorily. 
4 This thy Íalt RAE words touch’d only. Milton. 


13. To Toucn up. To repair, or improve by flight ftrokes, 
or little emendations. 
What he faw was only her natural countenance touched up 
with the ufual improvements of an aged coquette. Addifon. 
To Toucn. v.n. 3 
1. To be in a fate of junction fo that no fpace is between 
them. 
2. To faften on; to take effcét on. 
Strong waters pierce metals, and will touch upon gold that 
will not touch upon filver. Bacon. 
3. To Toucn at. To come to without ftay. 
The next day we touched at Sidon. 
Oh fail not to touch at Peru; 
With gold there our veflel we'll ftore. Cowley. 
Civil law and hiftory are ftudies which a gentleman fhould 
not barely touch at, but conftantly dwell upon. Locke. 
A fifhmonger lately touched at Hammerf{mith. Spectator. 
4. To ToucH on. To mention flightly. ; 
The fhewing by what fteps knowledge comes into our 
minds, it may fuffice to have only touched on. Locke. 
It is an ufe no-body has dwelt upon; if the antiquaries 
have touched upon it they immediately quitted it. 
5. To Toucu om or upon. To go for a very fhort time. 
He touched upon the Moluccoes. Abbot's Def. of the World, 
Which montfters, left the Trojan’s pious hoft 
Should bear, or touch upon th’ inchanted coaft, 
Propitious Neptune ftecr’d their courfe by night. Dryden, 
I made a little voyage round the lake, and touched on the 
feveral towns that lie on its coafts. Addifon on Italy. 
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6. To Toucu on or upon. To mention Nightly. 
It is impoffible to make obfervations in art or {cience which 
have not been touched upon by others, Addifon’s Spettator. 
Youcu. z. f [from the noun. } 
r. Reach of any thing fo that there is no fpace between the 
things reaching and reached. 
2. The fente of tecling. 
O dear fon Edgar, 
Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 
Pd fay, I had eyes again. Shakefp. King Lear: 
The fpirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are fo hot in 
operation, are to the firft towch cold. Bacon's Nat. Hit: 
By touch the firft pure qualities we learn, 
Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moift and dry ; 
By touch, hard, foft, rough, fmooth, we do difcern ; 


By touch, fweet pleafure, and fharp pain we try. Davies. 
The fpiders touch how exquifitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 


The fifth fenfe is touch, a fenfe over the whole body. Locke. 
3. The act of touching. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of fhrug- 
ging come over her body, like the twinkling of the faireit 
among the fixed ftars. Sidney, b. ite 

The time was once when thou unurg’d wou’d’ft vow, 
That never touch was welcome to thy hand 
Unlefs I touch’d. 

_ With one virtuous touch 
Th’ archchemick fun produces precious things. 
4. Examination as by a ftone. 

To-morrow, good fir Michell, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thoufand men 
Muf bide the touch. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakefpeare. 

Albeit fome of thefe articles were merely devifed, yet the 
duke being of bafe gold, and fearing the touch, fubfcribed 
thac he did acknowledge his offences. Hayward. 

5. Teft; that by which any thing is examined. 

The law-makers rather refpected their own benefit than 

equity, the true touch of all laws. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
6. Proof; tried qualities. 

Come my fweet wife, my deareft mother, and 
My friends of noble touch! when I am forth, 

Bid me farewel, and {mile. Shakefpeare. 

7- [Touche, Fr.] Single act of a pencil upon the picture. 
Artificial ftrife 

Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. Shakefpeare.i 

It will be the more difficult for him to conceive when he 
has only a relation given him, without the nice touches which 


Shakefpeare. 
Miultor. 


make the graces of the picture. Dryden, 
Never give the leaft touch with your pencil, till you have 
well examined your defign. : Dryden. 


8. Feature ; lineament. 
Thus Rofalind of many parts 
By heav’nly fynod was-devis’d ; 
Of many faces, eyes ard hearts, 
To have the touches deareft priz’d. Shake/p. As you like it. 
A fon was copy’d from his voice fo much, 


The very fame in ev’ry little touch. Dryden. 
g. Act of the hand upon a mufical inftrument. 
Here let the founds of mutick 
Creep in our ears ; foft ftilnefs and the night 
Become the touches of {weet harmony. Shakefpeare. 


10. Power of exciting the affections. 
Not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do ftrongly fpeak t’ us. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Nor wanted power to mitigate and fwage, 
With folemn touches, troubled thoughts. 
1I. Something of paffion or affection. 

He which without our nature could not on earth fuffer for 
the world, doth now alfo, by means thereof, both make inter- 
rceffion to God for finners, and exercife dominion over all men, 
with a true, natural, and a fenfible touch of mercy. Hooker. 

He loves us not : 

He wants the natural touch. 

12. Particular relation; fenfible relation, 

Speech of touch towards others fhould be fparingly ufed ; 
for difcourfe ought to be as a field, without coming home to 
any man. Bacon’s Effays. 

13. (Touche, Fr.] A ftroke. 

Our kings no fooner fall out, but their mints make war 
upon one another; one meets fometimes with very nice 
touches of raillery. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Another fmart touch of the author we meet with in the 
fifth page, where, without any preparation, he breaks out 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 


all on a fudden into a vein of poetry. Addifon, 
Though its error may be fuch, 
As Knags and Burgefs cannot hit 
It yet may feel the nicer touch 
Of Wichcrley’s or Congreve's wit. Prior. 
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He gave the little wealth he had 

To build a houfe for fools and mad ; 

To fhew by one fatyrick touch, 

No nation wanted it fo much. 

t4. Animadverfion; cenfure. 
I never bare any touch of confcience with greater regret. 
King Charles. 
Soon mov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve, 
What words have pafs’d thy lips, Adam, fevere. Milton. 
15. Exact performance of agreement. 
Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 
Is pay and difpatch him, yer ever ye fleepe. 
Quoth Hudibras, thou offer’{t much, 

But art not able to keep touch. 

I keep touch both with my promife to Philopolis, and with 
my own ufual frugality in thefe kind of collations. More. 

He was not to expect that fo perfidious a creature fhould 

keep touch with him. L’Eftrange. 
16. A {mall quantity intermingled. 
Madam, I have a touch of your condition, 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. Shake/peare. 

This coming ftill nearer to an afpiration, a touch of it 
may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough guttural pronun- 
ciation of the Welfh and Irith. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

17. A hint; flight notice given. 

The king your mafter knows their difpofition very well ; 

a {mall touch will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 
18. A cant word for a flight eflay. 
Print my preface in fuch a form as, in the bookfellers 
phrafe, will make a fixpenny touch. Swift. 
To’ucHABLE. adj. [from touch.) ‘Tangible; that may be 
touched. 
To’ucu-Hote. 2. f. [touch and hole.] The hole through which 
the fire is conveyed to the powder in the gun. 

In a piece of ordnance, if you fpeak in the touch-hole, and 
another lay his ear to the mouth of the piece, the found is 
far better heard than in the open air. Bacon’s Nat. Hif, 

To'ucHINESS. AAJ: [from touching. ] Peevifhnefs ; irafcibility. 

My friends refented it as a motion not guided with fuch 

difcretion as the touchine/s of thofe times required. K. Charles. 
To’ucuincG. prep. [This word is originally a participle of 
zouch.) With refpect, regard, or relation to. 

Touching things which belong to difcipline, the church 
hath authority to make canons and decrees, even as we read 
in the apoftles times it did. Hooker, b. ilis 

Touching our perfon, feek we no revenge ; 

But we our kingdom’s fafety muft fo tender, 

Whof ruin you three fought, that to her laws 

We do deliver you. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

The heavens and the earth remained in the fame ftate in 
which they were created, as touching their fubftance, though 
there was afterwards added multiplicity of perfeCtion in re- 
fpect of beauty. Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 

Touching the debt, he took himfelf to be acquitted thereof. 

Hayward. 
Socrates chofe rather to die than renounce or conceal his 
judgment touching the unity of the Godhead. South, 
Tofucninc. adj. [from touch.] Pathetick; affecting; moving. 
To'ucuincLy. adv. [from touch.] With feeling emotion; in 
a pathetick manner. 

This laft fable fhows how touchingly the poet argues in 

love affairs. Garth. 
Toucumenot. n.f. An herb. Ainf. 
To’ucusToneE. 2. f. [touch and fone; pierre de touche, Fr.] 
1. Stone by which metals are examined. 

Chilon would fay, that gold was tried with the touch/lone, 
and men with gold. Bacon’s Apophth. 

If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make the touch- 

Jione faulty, and the ftandard uncertain. Collier. 
2. Any teft or criterion. 
Is not this their rule of fuch fufficiency, that we fhould ufe 


Swift. 


Tuffer. 


Hudibras, p: i. 


it as a touch/fone to try the orders of the church ? Hooker. 
The work, the touch/tone of the nature, ts 5 
And by their operations things are known. Davies. 


Money ferves for the touch/tone of common honefty. L’£/. 

Time is the fureft judge of truth: I am not vain enough 

to think I have left no faults in this, which that touch/fone 

will not difcover. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

To'ucnwoop. n. f. [touch and wood.) Rotten wood ufed to 
catch the fire ftruck from the flint. 

A face of refolute ftout trees they are, fo abounding with 
metal and hcat, that they quickly take fire, and become 
touchwood. Howel s Vocal Foret. 

To make white powder, the powder of rotten willows is 
beft; punk, or touchwood prepared might make it ruflet. Br. 

To’ucHy. adj. [from touch.] Peevifh; irritable; irafcible ; 
apt to take fire. A low word. 

You are upon a touchy point, and therefore treat fo nice a 
fubject with proportionable caution. Collier on Pride. 

You are fo touchy, and take things fo hotly, I am fure there 
muft be fome miftake in this. Ardbushnot’s Hifl. of J. Bull. 
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TOUGH. adj. [coh, Saxon.] 
1. Yielding without fracture ; not brittle. 

Of bodies fome are fragile, and fome are tough, and not 
fragile. Bacon’s Nat. Hij. 

2. Stiff; not eafily flexible. 
The bow he drew, 

And almoft join’d the horns of the tough eugh. 

Fate with nature’s law would ftrive, 

To fhew plain-dealing once an age may thrive; 

And when fo tough a frame fhe could not bend, 

Exceeded her commiffion to befriend. 

3. Not eafily injured or broken. 
O fides you are too tough ! 

Will you yet hold? 

A body made of brafs the crone demands 

For her lov’d nurfling, ftrung with nerves of wire, 

Tough to the laft, and with no toil to tire. Dryden, 

4. Vifcous ; clammy ; ropy. 
To To’ucHEN. v. n. [from tough.] To grow tough. 

Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to cool, give and 
toughen, elfe they will break to powder. Mortimers Hu/b. 

To’ucuness. a. j. [from tough.] 
1. Not brittlenefs; flexibility. 

To make an induration with toughne/s, and lefs fragility, 
decoét bodies in water for three days; but they muft be fuch 
into which the water will not enter. Bacon's Nat, Hit. 

A well-temper’d fword is bent at will, 

But keeps the native toughne/s of the itcel. 

2. Vifcofity; tenacity; clamminefs ; glutinoufnefs. 

In the firit ftage the vifcofity or toughne/s of the fluids fhould 
be taken off by diluents. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. Firmnefs againft injury. 
I confefs me knit to thy deferving with cables of perdur- 
able teyghne/s. Shake/p. Othello. 
TOUPE’T. n. f. [Fr.] A curl; an artificial lock of hair. 
Remember fecond-hand toupees and repaired ruffies. Swift. 
TOUR. n. f. [tour, French.] 
1. Ramble; roving journey. 

J made the tour of all the king’s palaces. Addifon. 

Were it permitted, he’d make the tour of the whole fyftem 
of the fun. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

2. Turn; revolution. In both thefe fenfes it is rather French 
than Englifh. 
Firft Ptolemy his fcheme cceleftial wrought, 

And of machines a wild provifion brought ; 

Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares, 

Cycles and epicycles, folid fpheres 

In order plac’d, and with bright globes inlaid, 

To folve the tours by heavenly bodies made. 

3. In Milton it is probably tow’r; foar; elevation. 
The bird of Jove ftoop’d from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. 
To’URNAMENT. 
TU/URNEY. 
1. Tilt; juft; military fport; mock encounter. 
They might under the pretence 

Of tilts and tournaments, 

Provide them horfe and armour for defence. Daniel, 

For jufts, tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them arg 
the chariots, wherein challengers make their entry. Bacon. 

Whence came all thofe jufts, tiltings, and tournaments, fa 
much in ufe in thefe parts. Temples Mifcel. 

He liv’d with all the pomp he cou’d devife, ? 

At tilts and tournaments obtain’d the prize, 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden, 


Blackmores 


Milton: 
bn. f. [tournamentum, low Lat.] 


a 

But found no favour in his lady’s eyes. Dryden. y 
The fpoufals of Hippolita the queen, 

What tilts and tourneys at the feaft were feen, Dryden, 


2. Milton ufes it fimply for encounter ; fhock of battle. 
With cruel tournament the {quadrons join ! 
Where cattle paftur’d late, now fcatter’d lies 
With carcafles, and arms, th’ infanguin’d field. © A*ilion, 
To Tourney. v. n. [from the noun.] To tilt in the lifts. 
An elfin born of noble ftate, 
Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. F. Qu. b. ii. 
TOURNIQUET. n. f. [French.] A bandage ufed in amputa- 
tions, ftraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. 
If the orifice does not readily appear, loofen the tourniquet, 
and the effufion of blood will dire€&t you to it. Sharp. 
To TousE. v. a. [probably of the fame original with taw, 
teize, tofe.) To pull; to tear; to haul; to drag: whence 
toufer or towzer, the name of a maftiff. 
As a bear whom angry curs have touz’d, 
Having off fhak’d them and cfcap’d their hands, 
Becomes more fell, and all that him withftands 
‘Treads down and overthrows. Spenfers 
Take him hence; to th’ rack with him: we'll towze you 
Joint by joint, but we will know his purpofe. Shake/peare. 
To towze fuch things as flutter 
To honeft Bounce is bread and butter. Swift. 
Tow. ee [cop, Saxon.] Flax ar hemp beaten and combed 
into a filamentous fubftance. T 
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Tow twifted round the handle of an inftrument makes it 
eaficr to be held. Sharp. 
To Tow. v.a. [teon, teohan, Saxon, to lead; toghen, old 
Dutch.] To draw by a rope, particularly through the water. 
Thou knew’ft too well 
My heart was to thy rudder ty’d by th’ ftring, 
And thou fhould’ft tow me after. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The feamen towed, and I fhoved, till we arrived. swift. 
Towa'RrD. ` d, Saxon. 
E ARDS l prep [topanoy n. ] 
1. In a direction to. 
He fet his face toward the wildernefs. 
The currents drive, 
Tow’ rds the retreating fea, their furious tide. 
2. Near to: as, the danger now comes towards him. 
3. With refpect to; touching ; regarding. 
We brought them to as great peace between themfelves, 
as love towards us for having made the peace. Sidney, b. ii. 
Repent you not, 
As that the fin hath brought you to this fhame, 
Which forrow’s always tow'rds ourfelves, not heav’n? 
: Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
His heart relented towards her. Mitton. 
By our law, no good is to be left undone towards all, not 
the good of the tongue, the hand, the heart. Scuth’s Sermons. 
4. With tendency to. f 
This was the firft alarm England received towards any 
trouble, after it had enjoyed for fo many years the moft un- 
interrupted profperity. Clarendon, b. ii. 
5. Nearly; little lefs than. í 
I am towards nine years older fince I left you. Swift. 
Towa'rp. 2? adv. [It is doubtful whether in this ufe the word 
Towa'rps. § be adverb or adjective.] Near; at hand; ina 
ftate of preparation. 
What might be toward that this {weaty hafte 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day. Shate/p, 
Towa’rD. adj. Ready to do or learn; not froward. 
To’wArDLIness. 2. f. [from towardly.] Docility ; compli- 
ance; readinefs to do or to learn. 
The beauty and towardline/s of thefe children moved her 
. brethren to envy. Raleigh's Hift. of the World, 
To’wARDLY. adj. [from toward.] Ready to do or learn; do- 
cile; compliant with duty. 
Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were ufually 
fent as affiftants or attendants. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
To’warnness. n. f. [from toward.] Docility. 
Parents will not throw away the towardne/s of a child, 
and the expence of education upon a profeffion, the labour of 
which is encreafed, and the rewards are vanifhed. South. 
To'wet. n. f. [touaille, French; touaglio, Italian.) A cloath 
on which the hands are wiped. 
His arm muft be kept up with a napkin or towel. Wifeman. 
Th’ attendants water for their hands fupply, 
And having wafh’d, with filken towels dry. Dryden's Æn. 
To'wer. n.f. [von, Saxon; tour, Fr. torre, Italian; turris, 
tin. 
a. =e high building ; a building raifed above the main edifice. 
Let us build us a city and a tower, whofe top may reach 
unto heaven. Gen. xi. 4. 
2. A fortrefs ; a citadel. 
3- A high head-drefs. g% 
Day trains of amorous intrigues 
In towers, and curls, and perriwigs. 
4. High flight; elevation. 
To TolweR. i n. To foar; to fly or rife high. 


Num. XXiv. I. 


Milton. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


On th’ other fide an high rock tow’red ftill. Spenfer. 
No marvel 
My lord protector’s hawks do tower fo well. Shake/p. 
Circular bafe of rifing folds that tower’d 
| Fold above fold a furging maze. Milton. 
Yow’ ring his height, and ample was his breat. Dryden. 


The crooked plough, the fhare, the tow’ring height 
Of waggons, and the cart’s unweildy weight ; 
Thefe all muft be prepar’d. Dryden's Georg. 
All thofe fublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, 
and reach as high as heaven itfelf, take their rife, not one jot 
beyond thofe ideas which fenfe or reflection have offered for 
-the contemplation of the mind. aE 
To'wER-MuSTARD. 2. f. [turritis, Lat.] A plant. 
~The flower of the tower-muftard confifts of four leaves, 
expanding in form of a crofs, out of whofe empalement rifes 
the pointal, which afterward becomes a long, {mooth pod, 
growing for the moft part upright, and opening into two 
parts, in each of which are many {mooth feeds. Miller, 
‘To'wEReED. adj. [from tower.] Adorned or defended by towers. 
Might fhe the wife Latona be, 


Or the tow’red Cybcle. Milton's Arcades. 


_‘To’wery. adj. [from tower.] Adorned or guarded with towers, 


Here naked rocks, and empty waftcs were feen, 


There tow’ry cities and the forefts green. Pope. 
Rife, crown’d with lights, impcrial Salem rife | 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! Pope's Meffiah. 
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With his tow’ry grandeur fwell their ftate. 
Town, n. f. [tun, Saxon; tuyn, Dutch; from vinan 
Sout.) 
1. Any walled collection of houfes. 
She let them down by a cord; for her houfe 
town wall. 


Thomon. 
» Saxol', 


was upon the 


f Jo). ii. 15. 
2. Any collection of houfes larger than a village. 

Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue: but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as lieve the twy 
crier had {poke the lines. Shake/p. Hamlet, 

Into whatfoever city or town ye enter, enquire who in it jg 
worthy, and there abide ? Mat. x. 11, 


Before him towns and rural works between. Milton. 
My friend this infult feces, 
And flies from towns to woods. Broome. 


3- In England, any number of houfes to which belongs a re- 
gular market, and which is not a city or fee of a bithop. 
4. The court end of London. 
A virgin whom her mother’s care 


Drags from the town to wholefome country air. Pope. 
5- The people who live in the capital, 
He all at once let down, 
Stuns with his giddy larum half the town, Pope. 
6. It is ufed by the inhabitants 


: of every town or city: as we 
lay, a new family is come to town. 


There is fome new drefs or new diverfion juft come to 
town, Law. 


T O'WNCLERK. n. f. [town and clerk.] An officer who manages 
the publick bufinefs of a place. . 
The townclerk appeafed the people. AGS xix. 25. 
TOWNHO'USE. n. f. [town and houfe.] The hall where publick 
bulinefs is tranfacted. 
A townhoufe built at one cnd will front the church that 
ftands at the other. Addijon on Italy. 
To’wnsuip. n.f. [town and frip.] ‘The corporation of a town; 
the diftrict belonging to a town. 
I am but a poor petitioner of our whole town/bip. Shake/p. 
They had built houfes, planted gardens, erected town/hips, 


and made provifion for their pofterity. Raleigh. 
To’wnsman. n. f. [town and man. | 
1, An inhabitant of a place. : 
Here come the town/imen on proceffion, 
Before your highnefs to prefent the man. Shakefpeare. 


In the time of king Henry the fixth, in a fight between 
the earls of Ormond and Defmond, almoft all the town men 
of Kilkenny were flain. Davies on Ireland. 

They marched to Newcaftle, which being defended only 
by the town/men, was given up to them. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I left him at the gate firm to your intereft, 

T’ admit the tozwn/men at their firit appearance. Dryden. 

2. One of the fame town. 
To’wnTALk, n. f. [town and talt.] Common prattle of a 
lace. 
> If you tell the fecret, in twelve hours it fhall be towntalk, 
L’Efirange. 
TO°x1caL. adj. [toxicum, Lat.] Poifonous ; containing poifon, 
Toy. n.f. [toyen, tooghen, to drefs with many ornaments, 
Dutch. ] 
1. A petty commodity ; a trifle; a thing of no value. 

Might I make acceptable unto her that toy which I had 
found, following an acquaintance of mine at the plough. Sidn. 

They exchange for knives, glaffes and fuch toys, great 
abundance of gold and pearl. Abbot. 

Becaufe of old 

Thou thyfelf doatd’ft on womankind, admiring 

‘Their fhape, their colour, and attractive grace : 

None are, thou think’{t, but taken with fuch toys. Milton. 

O virtue! virtue! what art thou become, 
That men fhould leave thee for that toy a woman. Dryden. 
2. A plaything; a bauble. 
To dally thus with death is-no fit toy, 
Go find fome other play-fellows, mine own {weet boy. 
Fairy Queen, b.i. 


What a profufion of wealth laid out in coaches, trappings, 


tables, cabinets, and the like precious toys. Addifon, 
In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, i 
Nor could that fabled dart more furely wound, Pote. 
3. Matter of no importance. j 
’Tis a cockle or a walnut fhell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. Shakefpcare, 


4. Folly; trifling practice ; filly opinion. 
The things which fo long experience of all ages hath con- 
firmed and made profitable, let us not prelume to condemn 
as follies and toys, becaule we fometime know not the caufe 
and reafon of them. 
5. Play; fport; amorous dalliance. 

Ye fons of Venus, play your {ports 

For greedy pleafure, 
Thinks more upon h 
So faid he, and fo 

Of amorous intent, 


Hooker, 6. iv. 


at will; 

carelels of your toys, 

er paradile of joys. Spenfer's Epithal. 
rbore not glance or toy 

Milton, 


6. Odd 
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6. Odd ftory ; filly tale. 
I never may believe 
Thefe antick fables, nor thefe fairy toys. 
7. Frolick; humour; odd fancy. € 
Shall that which hath always received this conftruction, be 
now difguifed with a toy of novelty. Hooker, b. v. 
The very place puts toys of defperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks fo many fathoms to the fea, 
And hears it roar beneath. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To Toy. v. n. [from the noun.] To trifle; to dally amour- 
_ ouly ; to play. ij 
To'visn. adj. [from toy.] Trifling; wanton. 
To'yisuwess. n. f. [from toyifh.] Nugacity; wantonnefs. 
Your fociety will difcredit that toyi/hne/s of wanton fancy, 
that plays tricks with words, and frolicks with the caprices 
of frothy imagination. Glanuille’s Scep/. 
To’ysHop. n. f. [toy and fhop.] A fhop where playthings and 
little nice manufactures are fold. 
Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay fo thick 
together, that the heart was nothing elfe but a toyfbop. Add. 
With varying vanities from every part, 
They fhift the moving toy/bop of their heart. Pope. 
To Tozer. vw a. [See Towse and Tzase.] To pull by vio- 
lence or impetuofity. 
Think’ft thou, for that I infinuate, or toze from thee thy 


Shake/peare. 


bufinefs, I am therefore no courtier. Shake/peare. 
Trace. n. f. [trace, Fr. traccia, Italian.] 
1. Mark left by any thing paffing ; footfteps. 
Thefe as a line their long dimenfion drew, 
Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Milton. 


2. Remain; appearance of what has been. 

The people of thefe countries are reported to have lived 
like the beafts among them, without any traces of orders, 
laws, or religion. Lemple. 

Therc are not the leaft traces of it to be met, the greateft 
part of the ornaments being taken from Trajan’s arch, and 
fet up to the conqueror. Addifon on Italy. 

The fhady empire fhall retzin no trace 
Of war, or blood, but in the Sylvan chace, Pope. 
3. [From tiraffer, French ; tiraffes, traces.] Harnefs for beafts 
of draught. 
Her waggon {pokes made of long fpinner’s legs 5 
The cover, of the wings of grafhoppers ; 


The traces, of the fmalleft fpider’s web. Shakefpeare. 
The labour’d ox 
In his loofe traces from the furrow came. Milton. 


While lab’ring oxen, fpent with toil and heat, 
In their loofe traces from the field retreat. 
Twelve young mules, 
New to the plough, unpractis’d in the trace. 
To Trace. v. a. [tracer, Fr. tracciare, Italian.] 
1. To follow by the footfteps, or remaining marks. 
I feel thy power to trace the ways 
Of higheft agents. Milton. 
You may trace the deluge quite round the globe in profane 
hiftory ; and every one of thefe people have a tale to tell 
concerning the reftauration. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
They do but trace over the paths beaten by the ancients, 
or comment, critick, or flourifh upon them. Temple. 
To this hafte of the mind a not due tracing of the argu- 


Pope: 
Pope’s Odv/. 


ments to their true foundation is owing. Locke. 
2. To follow with exaćtnefs. 
That fervile path thou nobly doft decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denham. 


3. To mark out. 
He allows the foul power to trace images on the brain, and 
perceive them. Locke. 
His pen can trace out a true quotation. Swift. 
4. To walk over. 
Men as they trace, 
Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. 
We do trace this alley up and down. 
Tra‘cer. 7. f. [from trace.] One that traces. 
Ambafladors fhould not be held the tracers of a plot of 
fuch malice. Howel. 
Track. n. f. [trac, old French ; traccia, Italian. ] 
1. Mark left upon the way by the foot or otherwife. 
Following the track of Satan. Milton. 
Hung by the neck and hair, and drage’d around, p) 
The hoftile fpear yet fticking in his wound, 
With tracks of blood infcrib’d the dufty ground. Dryden. y 
Confider the exterior frame of the globe, if we may find 
any tracks or footfteps of wifdom in its conftitution. Bentley. 
2. A road; a beaten path. 
With track oblique fidelong he works his way. Milton. 
Behold “Torquatus the fame track perfue, 
And next, the two devoted Decii view. Dryden's Æn. 
To Track. v.a. [from the noun.] To follow by the foot- 
fteps or marks left in the way. 
As fhepherd’s cur that in dark evening’s fhade 
Hath tracked forth fome favage beaft’s treade. 


Fa. Qu. 
Shakefpeare. 


Fa. Queen. 
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He was not only a profeffed imitator of Horace, but a 
learned plagiary in all the others; you track him everywhere 
in their fnow. Dryden. 

TRA‘cCKLEss. adj. [from track.] Untrodden; marked with no 
footfteps. 
Loft in tracklefs fields of fhining day, 

Unable to difcern the way, 

Which Naffau’s virtue only cou’d explore. 

TRACT. 2. f. traéius, Lat.] 
1. Any kind of extended fubftance. 
2. A region; a quantity of land. 
Only there are fome traé?s which, by high mountains, are 


Prior. 


barred from air and frefh wind. Raleigh. 
Heav’n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tra@ of hell. Milton. 


Monte Circeio, by Homer called infula Æea, is a very 
high mountain joined to the main land by a narrow trać? of 
earth. Addifon. 

3. Continuity ; any thing protracted, or drawn out to length. 

The myrtle flourifheth fill; and wonderful it is that for 

fo long a trać? of time fhe fhould ftill continue frefh. Howel, 
Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit, 

Improv’d by traé? of time, and wing’d afcend 

Ethereal as we. Milton. 

As in traé of fpeech a dubious word is eafily known by 
the coherence with the reft, and a dubious letter by the whole 
word; fo may a deaf perfon, having competent knowledge 
of language, by an acute fagacity by fome more evident 
word difcerned by his eye, know the fenfe. Holder. 

4. Courfe; manner of procefs ; unlefs it means, in this place, 
rather, difcourfe ; explanation. 
The trad? of every thing 
Would, by a good difcourfer, lofe fome life 
Which aétion’s felf was tongue to.  Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
5. It feems to be ufed by Shatefpeare for track. 
The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 
And, by the bright traé? of his fiery car, 
Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. 
6. [Traéctatus, Lat.] A treatife ; a fmall book. 
The church clergy at that time writ the beft collection of 
traéts againft popery that ever appeared. Swift. 
TracTaBLe. adj. [tradtabilis, Lat. teaitable, Fr.) 
1. Manageable; docile; compliant; obfequious 5 practicable ; 
governable. 

For moderation of thofe affections growing from the very 
natural bitternefs and gall of adverfity, the fcripture much 
alledgeth contrary fruit, which affliction likewife hath, when- 
focver it falleth on them that are traéfable, the grace of God’s 
holy fpirit concurring therewith. Hooker, b. v. 

Noble Ajax, you are as ftrong, as valiant, as wife, no 
lefs noble, much ‘more gentle, and altogether more tractable. 

Shakefp. Troilas and Creffida. 
Traétable obedience is a flave 

To each incenfed will. 

If thou doft find him traéable to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all cur reafons ; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 

Be thou fo too. Shake/p. Rich. IIT. 

As thofe who are bent to do wickedly will never want 
tempters to urge them on in an evil courfe; fo thofe who 
yield themfelves tractable to good motions, will find the fpirtt 
of God more ready to encourage them. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

If a ftri&t hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be traé?able, and quietly fubmit to it. . 

Locke on Education. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefp. Henry VII. 


2. Palpable; fuch as may be handled. 

The other meafures are of continued quantity vifible, and 
for the moft part traéfable; whereas time is always tranfient, 
neither to be feen nor felt. Holder on Time. 

TRA’'CTABLENESS. n. f. [from traéable.] The ftate of being 
tractable ; compliance; obfequioufnefs. 

It will be objected, that whatfoever I fanfy of childrens 
traétablenefs, yet, many will never apply. ‘Locke. 

TRA'CTATE. n. f. [traéatus, Latin.] A treatife; a tract; 2 
{mall book. 

Though philofophical traéates make enumeration of au- 
thors, yet are their reafons ufually introduced. Brown. 

We need no other evidence than Glanville’s tractate. Hale, 

TRA'CTION. n.f. [from traétus, Lat.] The act of drawing; 
the ftate of being drawn. 

The malleus being fixed to an extenfible membrane, fol- 
lows the traĉion of the mufcle, and is drawn inwards to 
bring the terms of that line nearer in proportion as it is 
curved, and fo gives a tenfion to the tympanum. Holder. 

Tra‘ctite. n f. (tractus, Lat.] Capable to be drawn out or 
extended in length; ductile. 

The confiftences of bodies are very divers 5 fragile, tough ; 
flexible, inflexible; tračile, or to be drawn forth in length, 
intractile. Baccn’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 839. 

Tractriity. adj. [from tractile.] The quality of being trac- 
tile. 
Silver, 


- 
t 


Silver, whofe ductility and traér/ity are much inferiour to 
thofe of gold, was drawn out to fo ficnder a wire, that a 
. fingle grain amounted to twenty-feven feet. Derham. 
TRADE. n. f. [tratta, Italian.] 
1. Traffick ; commerce ; exchange of goods for other goods; 
or for money. , 

W hofoever commands the fea, commands the trade; who- 
foever commands the trade of the world, commands the 
riches of the world, and confequently the world itfelf. Ral. 

Trade increafes in one place and decays in another. Temple. 

2. Occupation ; particular employment whether manual or 
mercantile, diftinguifhed from the liberal arts or learned pro- 
fcffions. 

Appoint to every one that is not able to live of his 
freehold a certain trade of life; the which trade he fhall be 
bound to follow. Spenfer on Ireland, 

How dizzy! half way down 
Hangs one that gathers famphire, dreadful trade. Shake/p. 
Pll mountebank their loves, and come home belov’d 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
Fear and piety, 
Inftruction, manners, myfteries, and trades, 
Decline to your confounding contraries. 
The rude Equico!z 
Hunting their fport, and plund'ring was their trade. Dryd. 
Fight under him; there’s plunder to be had; 
A captain is a very gainful trade. Dryden's Fuv. 
The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 

All trades of death, that deal in fteel for gains. Dryden. 

The emperor Pertinax applicd himfelf in his youth to a 
gainful trade; his father, judging him fit for a better em- 
ployment, had a mind to turn his education another way; 
the fon was obftinate in purfuing fo profitable a trade, a fort 
of merchandife of wood. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. Inftruments of any occupation. 
The fhcpherd bears 
His houfe and houfhold gods, his trade of war, 
His bow and quiver, and his trufty cur. Dryden’s Virgil. 
4. Any employment not manual ; habitual exercife. 

Call fome of young years to train them up in that trade ; 

and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 
To Trane. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To traffick; to deal; to hold commerce. 

He commanded thefe fervants to be called, to know how 
much every man had gained by trading. Luke xix. 15. 

Delos, a facred place, grew a free port, where nations 
warring with one another reforted with their goods, and 
traded. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Maximinus traded with the Goths in the product of his 
eftate in Thracia. Arbuthnot. 

2. To att merely for moncy. 
Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 

To trade and trafick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death? 

-3. Having a trading wind. 
: They on the trading flood ply tow’rd the pole. Ailton. 
To TRADE. v.a. To fell or exchange in commerce. 
They were thy merchants: they traded the perfons of 
men and veilels of brafs in thy market. Ezek. xxvii. 13. 
TRADE-WIND. 2. f. [trade and wind.] The monfoon; the 
periodical wind between the tropicks. 
Thus to the eaftern wealth through ftorms we go, 
But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more ; 
A conftant trade-wind will fecurely blow, 
' And gently lay us on the fpicey fhore. Dryden, 

His were the projects of perpetuum mobiles, and of in- 
creafing the trade-wind by vaft plantations of reeds. Arbuth. 

Comfortable is the trade- wind to the equatorial parts, with- 
out which life would be both fhort and grievous. Cheyne. 

TRA‘DED. adj. [from trade.] Verfed; practifed. 
Truft not thofe cunning waters of his eyes; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum: 

And he long traded in it makes it feem 

Like rivers of remorfe and innocence. 

Eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous fhores 
Of will and judgment. Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
Tra’per. n. f. [from trade.] 
1. One engaged in merchandife or commerce. 
Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and 
traders riding to London with fat purfes. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Now the victory’s won, 
We return to our Jaffes like fortunate traders, 
Triumphant with fpoils. Dryden. 
Many traders will nccefiitate merchants to trade for lefs 
profit, and confequently be more frugal. Child on Trade. 
That day traders fum up the accounts of the week. Swift. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/p Macbeth, 


Shake/peare. 


A, 


Ee One long ufed in the methods of money getting ; a practi- 


tioner. 
TRA'DESFoLK. n.f. [trade and folt.] People employed in 
trades. 
By his advice vi€tuallers and tradesfelk would foon get all 
the money of the kingdoin into thcir hands. Swit, 


TRA 

TRADESMAN. nf. [trade and man.] A fhovkeeger. A mer- 
chant is called a trader, but not a tradefman ; and it feemis 
diftinguithed in Shake/peare trom a man that labours with hig 
hands. 

I live by the awl, I meddle with no trad:ĵnen’s matters. 

Sbake/peare. 
They rather had beheld 

Diffentious numbers peft’ring ftreets ; than fec 

Our tradefmen finging in their fhops, and going 

About their funétions. Shake/p. Corislanusi 

Order a trade thither and thence fo as fome few merchants 
and tradefinen, under colour of furnifhing the colony with ne- 
ceflaries, may not grind them. Bacon. 

Trade/men might conjecture what doings they were like to 
have in their refpective dealings. Graunt. 

M. Jordain would not be thought a trade/man, but order- 
ed fome {ilk to be meafured out to his partner’s friends : now 
I give up my fhop. Prior. 

From a plain trade/man with a fliop, he is now grown a 
very rich country gentleman. Arbuth. Hifi. of F. Bull. 

Domefticks in a gentleman’s family have more opportunities 
of improving their minds, than the ordinary trade/men. Swift. 

Boaftful and rough, your firft fon is a {quire ; 

The next a trade/man, meek and much a liar. Pope’s Ep. 

fp Ti adj. [trade and full.] Commercial ; buly in traf- 

ck. 
Ye tradeful merchants that with weary toil 

Do feek moft precious things to make your gaiti, 

And both the Indies of their treafure fpoil, 

What needeth you to feek fo far in vain. Spenfer. 

Trapi'tTion. 2. f. [tradition, Fr. traditio, Lat. ] 

I. The act or practife of delivering accounts from mouth to 
mouth without written memorials ; communication from age 
to age. 

To learn it we have tradition ; namely, that fo we be- 
lieve, becaufe both we from our predeceflors, and they from 
theirs, have fo received. Hooker, b. iti. 

2. Any thing delivered orally from age to age. 

‘They the truth 

With fuperftitions and traditions taint, 

Left only in thofe written records pure. 

Our old folemnities 

From no blind zeal, or fond tradition rife ; 

But fav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 

Thefe grateful honours to the God of day. Pope’s Statis: 

TRADITIONAL. ad. [from tradition. ] 

1. Delivered by tradition ; defcending by oral communication ; 
tranfmitted by the foregoing to the following age. 

Whence may we have the infallible traditional fenfe of 
{cripture, if not from the heads of their church ? Tillet/on. 

If there be any difference in natural parts, it fhould feem 
the advantage lies on the fide of children born from wealthy 
perents, the fame traditional floth and luxury which render 
their body weak, perhaps refining their fpirits. Swift. 

2. Obfervant of traditions, or idle rites. Not ufed, nor proper. 

God forbid 

We fhould infringe the holy privilege 

Of fandtuary ! i 

~-—— You are too fenfelefs obftinate, my lord ; 

Too ceremonious and traditional. Shake/p. Rich, Il. 

TRADITIONALLY. adv. [from traditional.] 

1. By tranfmiflion from age to age. 

There is another channel wherein this doétrine is tradi-. 
tionally derived from Saint John, namely, from the clergy of 
Afia. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

2. From tradition without evidence of written memorials. 

It crofleth the proverb, and Rome might well be built in 
a day, if that were true which is traditionally related by 
Strabo, that the great cities Anchiale and Tarfus were built 
by Sardanapalus both in one day. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

TRADITIONARY. adj. [from tradition.] Delivered by tradi- 
tion. 

Suppofe the fame traditionary ftrain 

Of rigid manners in the houfe remain, 

Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine’s heart. Dryden. 

Oral tradition is more uncertain, efpecially if we may take 
that to be the traditionary fenfe of texts of {cripture. Tillotjon. 

The fame of our Saviour, which in fo few years had gone 
through the whole earth, was confirmed and perpetuated by 
fuch records as would preferve the traditionary account of him 
to after-ages. Addifon on the Ch iflian Religion. 

TRA'DITIVE. adj. [traditive, Fr. from trado, Latin.] Tranf- 
mitted or tranfmiflible from age to age. 

Suppofe we on things traditive divide, 

And both appeal to feripture to decide. Dryd. H. and Pant: 

To Trapu'ce. v: a. [traduco, Lat. traduire, Pi 

I. Tocenfure ; to condemn; to reprefent as blameable; to 
calumniate ; to decry. 

The beft ftratagem that Satan hath; who knoweth his 
kingdom to be no one way more fhaken than by the publick 
devout prayers of God’s church, is by traducing the form and 
manner of them, to bring them into contempt; and fo flack 
the force of all mens devotion towards them.  L7oaker, b.v. 

26 S Thofe 


Milton. 
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Thofe particular ceremonies which they pretend to be fo 
‘ifcandalous, we fhall more thoroughly fift, when other things 
alfo traduced in the publick duties of the church are, toge- 
ther with thefc, to be touched. Hooker, b. iv. 
Whilft calumny has fuch potent abetters, we arc not to 
wonder at its growth : as long as men are malicious and de- 
figning they will be traducing. Gov. of the Tongue. 
From that preface he took his hint 5 thouch he had the 
bafenefs not to acknowledge his benefactor, but inftead of it 
to traduce me in libel. Dryden's Fab. 
2. To propagate ; to encreafe by deriving onc from another. 
None are fo grofs as to contend for this, 
That fouls from bodies may traduced be ; 
Between whofe natures no proportion is, 

When root and branch in nature ftill agrce. Davies. 

From thefe only the race of perfect animals were propa- 
gated and traduced over the earth. Hale. 

Some believe the foul is made by God, fome by angels, 
and iome by the generant : whether it be immediately creat- 
ed or traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the 
latter ages. Glanville’s Scepf. 

TRADU‘CEMENT. 2. f. [from traduce.] Cenfure ; obloquy. 
Rome muft know 

The value of her own: ’twere a concealment 

Worfe than a theft, no lefs than a traducement, 

To hide your doings. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

TRADU'CER. n. f. [from traduce.] A falfe cenfurer ; a calum- 
niator. 
TRADU'CIBLE. adj. [from traduce.] Such as may be derived. 

Though oral tradition might be a competent difcoverer of 
the original of a kingdom, yet fuch a tradition were incom- 
petent without written monuments to derive to us the origi- 
nal laws, becaufe they are of a complex nature, and there- 
fore not orally traducible to ïo great a diftance of ages. Hale. 

Trapvu’crTion. n. f. [from traduce.] 
1. Derivation from one of the fame kind; propagation. 

The patrons of traduéfion accufe their adverlaries of af- 
fronting the attributes of God; and the afferters of creation 
impeach them of violence to the nature of things. Glanville. 

If by traduétion came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the lefs to find 

A foul fo charming from a ftock fo good ; 

Thy father was transfus’d into thy blood. 

2. Tradition ; tranfmiffion from one to another. 

Touching traditional communication and traduétion of 
truths connatural and engraven, I do not doubt but many of 
them have had the help of that derivation. ale. 

3. Conveyance. 

Since America is divided on every fide by confiderable feas, 
and no paliage known by land, the traduétion of brutes could 
only be by fhipping: though this was a method ufed for the 
traduélion of ufeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is not 
credible that bears and lions fhould have fo much care ufed 
for their tran{portation. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

‘4. Tranfition. 

The reports and fugues have an agreement with the figures 

in rhetorick of repetition and traduéction. Bacon. 
Tra‘FFick. n. f. [trafique, Fr. traffico, Italian.) 

1. Commerce; merchandifing ; large trade ; exchange of com- 
modities. 

Traffick's thy god. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 
My father 
A merchant of great traffick through the world. Shake/p. 
As the firft of thefe was, for his great wifdom, ftiled the 
Englith Solomon, he followed the example of that wife king 
in nothing more than by advancing the traffick of his people. 
Addsfon’s Freeholder, N°. 41. 
4. Commodities; fubject of traffick. 
You'll fee a draggled damfel 
From Billingfgate her fifhy trajjick bear. 
To Tra/FFick. v.n. [trafiquer, Fr. trafficare, Italian.] 
y. To practtife commerce ; to merchandile ; to exchange com- 
modities. 
They firft plant for corn and cattle, and after enlarge them- 
felves for things to traffick withal. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers, 
2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. 
Saucy and overbold! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 
Shake/p. Macbeth. 


Gay. 


In riddles and affairs of death ? 
How haft thou dar’d to think fo vilely of me, 
That I would condefcend to thy mcan arts, 
And traffick with thee for a prince’s ruin? Rowe. 
TRA’FFICKER, n. f. [trafiqueur, Fr. from traffick.] Trader 
merchant. 
Your Argéfics with portly fail, 
Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Do overpecr the petty traffickers 
‘That curtfy to them. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
In it are fo many Jews very rich, and fo great traffickers, 
that they have moft of the Englith trade in their hands. Add. 
Tra'GACANTH. N. f. [tragacantha, Lat.] A fort of gum to 
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which this name has been given, becaufe it procceds from 
the incifion of the root or trunk of a plant fo called. Trevoux: 
TRAGEDIAN, n. f. [from tragedy; tragadus, Lat.] 
1. A writer of tragedy. 

Many of the poets themfelves had much nobler con- 
ceptions of the Deity, than to imagine him to have any 
thing corporcal ; as in thele verfes out of the ancient trage- 
dian. Stilling flect 

2. An actor of tragedy. 
I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Speak, and look back, and pry on ev’ry fides 

Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ftraw, 

Intending deep fufpicion. Shake/p. Rich. IE, 


To well-lung’d tragedian’s rage 


They recommend their labours of the ftage. Dryden. 
TRAGEDY. n.f. [tragedie, Fr. tragadia, Lat.] 
1. A dramatick reprefentation of .a ferious action. 
Thoufands more, that yet fufpcét no peril, 
Will now conclude their plotted tragedy. Shakefpeare. 


All our tragedies are of kings and princes; but you never 
fee a poor man have a part unlefs it be as a chorus, or to fill 
up the fcencs, to dance, or to be derided. Taylor’s holy living. 

Imitate the fifter of painting, tragedy; which employs the 
whole forces of her art in the main action. Dryden. 

An anthem to their god Dionyfus, whilft the goat ftood at 
his altar to be facrificed, was called the goat-fong or tra- 
gedy. Rymer's Tragedies of the lafl Age. 

There to her heart fad tragedy addreft 
The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant’s breaft. 
2. Any mournful or dreadful event. 
I fhall laugh at this, 

That they, who brought me in my mafter’s hate, 

I live to look upon their tragedy. Shatelp. Rich. TIT. 

I look upon this now done in England as another act of 
the fame tragedy which was lately begun in Scotland. Ķ, Ch. 

TRA‘GICAL. 
Tra’GIck. 
1. Relating to tragedy. 

The root whereof and tragical effect, 

Vouchfafe, O thou the mournfull’{t mufe of nine, 

That wont’f{t the tragick ftage for to direct, 

In funeral complaints and wailful tine 

Reveal to me. Spenfer’s Mutopotmos. 

Thy Clarence he is dead that ftabb’d my Edward ; 

And the beholders of this tragick play, 

Th’ adulterer Haftings, Rivers, Vaughan, Gray, 

Untimely fmother’d in their dufky graves. Shake/p. R. II. 

2. Mournful; calamitous; forrowful; dreadful. 
A dire induétion I am witnefs to ; 
And will to France, hoping the confequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. 
The gaudy, biabbing, and remorfeful day, 

Is crept into the tofom of the fea: 

And now loud howling wolves aroufe the jades, 

That drag the tragi-& melanchòly night. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 

Why look ycu ftill fo ftern and tragical? — Shake/peare. 
So tragical and merited a fate 
Shall fwallow thofe who God and juftice hate. Sandys. 
I now muft change thofe notes to tragick. Milton. 
The tale of this fong is a pretty tragical ftory ; and pleafes 


Pope. 


e aaj. [iragicus, Lat. tragique, Fr.] 


Shake/peare. 


becaute it is a copy of nature. Addion. 
Bid them drefs their bloady altars 
With every circumftance of tragick pomp. Rowe. 


TRrRA‘GICALLY. adv. [from tragical.} 
1, In a tragical manner; in a manner befitting tragedy. 

Juvenal’s genius was fharp and eager; and as his provo- 
cations were great, he has revenged them tragically. Dryden. 

2. Mournfully ; forrowfully ; calamitoufly. 
TRA‘GICALNESS. n. f- [from tragtcal,] Mournfulnefs ; cala- 
mitoufnefs. 

Like bold Pha*tons we defpife all benefits of the father of 
light, unlefs we may guide his chariot ; and we moralize the 
fable as well in the tragicalne/s of the event as in the info- 
lence of the undertaking. Decay of Piety. 

TRAGICO’MEDY. n. f. [tragicomedie, Fr. from tragedy and co- 
medy.) A drama compounded of merry and ferious events. 
On the world’s ftage, when our applaufe grows high, 

For acting here life’s tragi-comedy, 

The lookers-on will fay we act not well, 

Unlefs the laft the former fcenes excel. Denham. 

The faults of that drama are in the kind of it, which is 
tragi-comedy ; but it was given to the pcople. Dryden. 

We hate often had tragi-comedies upon the Englith theatre 
with fuccefs: but in that fort of compofition the tragedy and 
comedy arc in diftin& {cenes. Gay. 

TRAGICO'MICAL. adj. [tragicomique, Fr. tragical and comical.] 
1. Relating to tragi-comedy. 

The whole art of the tragi-comical farce lies in interweav- 
ing the fevcral kinds of the drama, fo that they cannot be 
diltinguithed. Gay's What d’ye cail it. 

2. Confiltiag of a mixture of mirth with {Orrow. 
TRAGI- 
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A Enwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenfer’s Muiopotmos, 
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TRAGICO’MICALLY. adv. [from tragicomical.] Ina tragicomi- 
cal manner. i 
Laws my Pindarick parents mattcr’d not, 
So I was tragicomically got. Bramp/fton. 
To TRAJECT. v. a. [trajedlus, Latin.] To cah through; to 
throw. ener 
The difputes of thofe afluming confidents, that think fo 
highly of their attainments, arc like the controverfy of thofe 
in Plato's den, who having never feen but the fhadow of an 
horfe trajected, cagerly contended, whether its neighing pro- 
ceeded from its appearing mane or tail. Glanville’s Scepf. 

If there are difterent kinds of ather, they have a different 
degree of rarity; by which it becomes fo fit a medium for 
trajecting the light of all cceleftial bodies. Grew’s Cojm. b.i. 

If the fun’s light be trajected through thrce or more crofs 
prifms fucceflively, thofe rays which in the firft prifm are re- 
fracted more than others, are in all the following prifms re- 

_ tracted more than’ others in the fame proportion. Newton. 
Trajecr. n. f. [trajet, Fr. trajecius, Latin.) A ferry; a 
~ paffage. for a water-carriage. 

What-notes and garments he doth give thee, 

Bring to the trajec?, to the common ferry, 

Which trades to Venice. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
TRajection. n. f. [trajectio, Lat.] 
T. T'he act of darting through. 

~~ Later aftronomers have obferved the free motion of fach 

“comets as have, by a traycéticn through the zther, wandered 

through the cceleftial or interitellar part of the univerfe. Boyle. 
2. Emitiion. 

The trajections of fuch an object mere fharply pierce the 
martyred foul of John, than afterwards did the nails the cru- 
cified body of Peter. Brown's Vulgar Err, L. vii. 

To Trai. v.a. [tratiler, Fr.] 
1. To hunt by the track. 
2. To draw along the ground. 
Beat thou the drum, that it fpeak mournfully : 
Trail your ftcel pikes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Faintly he ftaggered through the hifling throng, 


And hung his head, and trai’d his legs along. Dryden. 
4. ‘lo draw atter in a long floating or waving body. 
W hat boots the regal circle on his head, 
That long behind he ¢rai/s his pompous robe, 
» And, of all monarchs, only grafps the globe ? Pope. 


4. [Tregler, Dutch.] To draw; to drag. 
Becaute they {hall not trai! me through their ftreets 
Like a wild beaft, I am content to go. Milton’s Agonifies. 
Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy houfe about thee like a {nail ; 


Or harnefs’d to a nag, at eafe > 


‘Take journies in it like a chaife; 
~~~ Or in a boat, whene’cr thou wilt, 
Canft make it ferve thce for a tilt. 
To Trai. v.n. To be drawn out in length. 
When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo fat, and all his armour fteepe, 
For very felnefs loud he ’gan to weep. Fairy Qu. b. ii. 
Since the flames purlu’d the trailing fmokc, 
Hc knew his boon was granted. = L'ryden’s Knight's Tale. 
From o'er the roof the blaze began to move, 
' And trailing vanifh’d in th’ Idean grove. 
It fwept a path in heav’n, and fhone a guide, 
Then in a fteaming ftench of fulphur dy’d. Drydens Zin. 


Swift. 


= 


Perr ait. n. f. [from the verb. ] 


1. Scent left on the ground by the animal perfued; track fol- 
lowed by the hunter. 
~~ See but the iffue of my jealoufy: if I cry out thus upon 


1 Tho trail, never truft me when I open again. Shakefpeare. 
How chearfully on the falfe trai/ they cry ! 
~© © Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danifh dogs. — Shake/peare. 


I do think, or elfe this brain of mine 
~ Hunts not the trai/ of policy fo fure 
~ “As T have us’d to do, that I have found 
= The very caufe of Hamlet's lunacy. 
3. Any thing drawn to length. 
From thence the fuming trail began to fpread, 
"And lambent glories danc’d about her head. Dryden's Æn. 
-o When lightning fhoots in glitt’ring trails along : 
It fhines, ’tis true, and gilds the gloomy night ; 
But when it ftrikes, ’tis fatal. Rowe’s Royal Gonvert. 


Shake/p., Hamlet, 


AB Any thing drawn behind in leng undulations. 


“And round about her work fhe did empale 
With a fair border wrought of fundry flow’rs, 


©) A fudden ftar it thot through liquid air, 


"And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. Pope. 
[To TrAts. v. a. [trainer, Fr.] 

1. To draw along. s 

' In Hollow cube he traind 
~~ His devilifh enginry. Miltez. 
"2. To draw; to entice ; to invite. 
4 If but twelve French 
~~ Were there in arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thoufand Englifh to their fide.  Shahefpeare. 
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4. To draw by artifice or ftratagem., s 
For that caufe I train‘d thee to my houfe. Shake/peares 
Oh train me not, {weet mermaid, with thy note ! 
To drown me in thy fifter’s flood of tears, 
Sing, Syren; to thyfelf, and I will doat: 
Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair, 
And as a bed I’ll take thee, and there lie. Shake/peare. 
3. To draw from aé& to a& by perfuafion or promife. 
We did train him on; 
And his corruption being ta’en from us, 
We as the fpring of all fhall pay forall. = Shat. H. IV. 
4. To cducate ; to bring up: commonly with up. 
I can tpeak Englifhy 
For I was train’d up in the Englifh court. 
A mott rare fpeaker, 
To nature none more bound ; his training fuch 
That he may furnifh and inftrué great teachers. Shake/p. 
A place for exercife and training up of youth in the fathion 
of the heathen. | 2 Mac. iv. 9. 
Call: fome of young years to ¢raim them up in that trade, 
and fo ft them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 
Spirits train'd up in fcaft and fong. Milton. 
The firft Chriftians were by great hardfhips trained up for 
glory. Tillotfon s Sermons. 
5. To breed, or form to any thing. 
Abram armed his trained fervants born in his houfe, and 
purfued. Gen. xiv. 14. 
The warrior horfe here bred he’s taught to train. Dryd. 
The young foldier is to be trained on to the warfare of 
life ; wherein care is to be taken that more things be not re- 
prefented as dangerous than really are fo. Locke. 
TRAIN. n. f. [train, Fr.] 
1. Artifice ; ftratagem of enticement. 
He caft by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
Their general did with due care provide, 
To fave his men from ambufh and from train. 
This rnov'd the king, 
To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniels Civil War. 
Swol’n with pride into the fnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 
Soft’ned with pleafure and voluptuous lite. Milton’s Agon: 
Now to my charms 

And to my wily trains / I fhall ere long 

Be well ftock’d with as fair a herd as graz’d 

About my mother Circe. Milton. 

‘The practice begins of crafty men upon the fimple and 
good ; thefe eafily follow and are caught, while the others 
lay trains and purfue a game. Temple. 

. The tail of a bird. 

Contracting their body, and being forced to draw in their © 
fore parts to eftablifh the hinder in the elevation of the train, 
if the fore parts do part and incline to the ground, the hin- 
der grow too weak, and fuffer the traiz to fall. Brown. 

The bird guideth her body with her ¢rain, and the fhip is 


Shake/peare. 


Fairfax. 


wp! 


fteered with the rudder. Hakewill. 
Th’ other, whofe gay train 
Adorns him colour’d with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ftarry eyes. Milten. 


Rivers now ftream and draw their humid train. Milton. 

The train fteers their flights, and turns their bodies likè 
the rudder of a fhip; as the kite, by a light turning of his 
trains moves his body which way he pleafes. Ray. 

3. The part of a gown that falls behind upon the ground. 
A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpe&t! - 

That promifes more thoufands : honour’s train 

Is longer than his fore fkirts. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Coftly followers are not to be liked, left while a man 
makes his train longer he-makes his wings fhorter. Bacon. 

4. A feries; a confecution. 

Diftinét gradual growth in knowledge carries its own light 
with it, in every ftep of its progreffion, in an eafy and or- 
derly train. Locke. 

If we refle&t on what is obfervable in ourfelves, we fhall 
find our ideas always pafling in train, one going and another 
coming, without intermiffion. Locke. 

They laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoftle’s mean- 
ing, all along in the trai of what he faid. Locke. 

Some truths refult from any ideas, as foon as the mind 
puts them into propofitions ; other truths require. a train of 
ideas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and deduc- 
tions made with attention. Locke: 

What would’ft thou have me dó? confider well 

The train of ills our love would draw behind it. Addifon. 

‘The author of your beings can by a glance of the eye, or 
a word fpeaking, enlighten your mind, and conduct you toa 
train of happy fentiments. Watts, 

5. Procefs; method ; {tate of procedure. 

If things were once in this train, if virtue were eftablifh - 
ed as neceffary to reputation, and vice not only loaded with 
infamy, but made the infallible ruin of all mens pretenfions, 
our duty would take root in our nature. Swift. 

6. A retinue ; 
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©. A retinue; a number of followers or attendants. 

My train are men of choice and rareft parts, 

That tn the moft exact regard tupport 

The worfhips of their names. Shakefpeare. 
Our fire walks forth, without more train 

Accompany’d than with his own complete 

Perfections. Milton’s Par. Loft, b.v. 

Thou fhould’ft be feen 

A goddefs among gods, ador’d, ard ferv’d 

By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
Faireft of ftars, laft in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, Milton’s Par. Lof. 


He comes not with a train to move our fear. Dryden. 
The king’s daughter, with a lovely train 
Of fellow nymphs, was fporting on the plain. —-4ddi/on. 


He would put a check to the fury of war, that a ftop 
might be put to thofe fins which are of its train. Smalridge. 
7. An orderly company ; a proceffion. 
Who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies drefs’d with daifies on the plain? 
8. The line of powder reaching to the mine. 
Since firft they fail’d in their defigns, 
To take in heav’n by fpringing mines ; 
And with unanfwerable barrels 
Of gun-powder, difpute their quarrels ; 
Now take a courfe more practicable, 
By laying trains to fire the rabble. Hudibras, p. ii. 
Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wath his 
hands of the hurt that’s done by the playing of the mine ! 
L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
g. TRAIN of artillery... Cannons accompanying an army. 
With an army abundantly fupplied with a train of artillery, 
and all other provifions neceflary, the king advanced towards 
Scotland. Clarendon, b. ii. 
TRAINEA'NDS. n. f. [train and band: I fuppofe for trained 
band.) The militia; the part of a community trained to mar- 
tial exercife. 
He direéted the trainbands of Weftminfter and Middlefex, 
which confifted of the moft fubftantial houfholders, to at- 


Dryden. 


` tend. Clarendon. 
Give commiffion 
To fome bold man, whofe loyalty you truft, 
And let him raife the trainbands of the city. Dryden. 


A council of war was called, wherein we agreed to re- 
treat: but before we could give the word, the trainbands, 
taking advantage of our delay, fled firft. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

TRAINO'IL. n.f. [train and oil.) Oil drawn by coction from 
the fat of the whale. 
TRa‘Iny. adj. [from train.] Belonging to train oil. A bad word. 
Here {teams afcend, 
Where the huge hogfheads fweat with trainy oil. Gay. 
To Traipse. v.a. [A low word, I believe, without any ety- 
mology.] To walk in a carelefs or fluttifh manner. 
Two flip-fhod mufes traip/e along, 
In lofty madnefs, meditating fong. Pope. 
TRAIT. x. f. [trait, Fr.] A ftroke; a touch. Scarce Englith. 

By this fingle trait Homer marks an effential difference be- 
tween the Iliad and Odyfley ; that in the former the people 
perithed by the folly of their kings; in this by their own 
folly. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

TRAITOR. n. f. [traitre, Fr. traditor, Lat.] One who be- 
ing trufted betrays. 

The law laid that grievous punifhment upon traitors, to 
forfeit all their lands to the prince, that men might be terri- 
fied from committing treafons. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If you flatter him, you are a great traitor to him. Bacon. 

Til put him thus far into the plot, that he fhould be fe- 
cured as a traitor ; but when I am out of reach, he fhall be 
relcafed Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

There is no difference, in point of morality, whether a 
man calls me traitor in one word, or fays I am one hired to 
betray my religion and fell my country. Swift. 

TRAITORLY. adj. [from traitor.] Treacherous ; perfidious. 
Thefe traitorly rafcals miferies are to be fmil’d at, their 
offences being fo capital. Shake[p. Winter's Tale. 
TRA'ITOROUS. adj. [from traitor.] Treacherous; perfdious ; 
faithlefs. 
What news with him, that trait’rous wight? Daniel. 
Pontinius knows not you, 

While you ftand out upon thefe traitorous terms. B. ‘Fobn/. 

The traitorous or treacherous, who have mifled others, he 
would have feverely punifhed, and the neutrals noted. Bacon. 

More of his majefty’s friends have loft their lives in this 
rebellion than of his traiterous fubjects. Add:/on’s Freeholder. 

TRA‘ITOROUSLY. adv. [from traito:ous.] In a manner fuiting 
traitors 5 perfdioufly ; treacheroufly. 
Good duke Humphry traiteroufly is murther'd 
By Suffolk. Shake[p. Henry VI. 
Thou bitter fweet! whom I had laid 
Next me, me traite-ou/ly haft betray’d ; 
And unfufpected half invifibly 


At once fled into him, and ftay’d with me. Donne. 
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They had traitorou/ly endeavoured to fubvert the funda+ 
mental laws, deprive the king of his regal power, and to 
place on his fubje€ts a tyrannical power. Clarendon. 

TRA'ITRESS. n. f: {from tra:tor.] A woman who betrays. 

I, what I am, by what I was, o’ercoine: 
Traitre/s, reftore my beauty and my charms, 
Nor fteal my conqueft with my proper arms. 

Nor did my traitre/s wife thefe eye-lids clofe, 
Nor decently in death my limbs compofe. Lope’s Ody fey. 

By the dire fury of a trait efs wife, 
Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life. Pope’s Odyffey. 

TRALATI'TIOUS, adj. [from tranflatus, Lat.] Mctaphorical ; 
not literal. 

TRALATI'TIOUSLY. adv. [from tralatitious.) Metaphorically ; 
not literally ;.not according to the firt intention of the 
word. 

Language properly is that of the tongue directed to the ear 
by fpeaking ; written language is tralatiticujly fo called, be- 
caufe it is made to reprefcnt to the eye the fame words which 
are pronounced. Hoider’s Elements of Speech. 

To TRALI'NEATE. v.n. [trans and /me.] ‘To deviate trom 
any direction. 

If you t alineate from your father’s mind, 
What are you elfe but of a baftard kind? 

Do, as your progenitors have done, 

And by their virtues prove yourfelf their fon. 
TRA'MMEL. n. f. [tramail, Fr. trama, tragula, Lat.] 
1. A net in which birds or fifh are caught. 

The trammel differeth not much from the fhape of the 

bunt, and ferveth to fuch ufe as the wear and haking. Carew. 

2. Any kind of net. 

Her golden locks fhe roundly did upty 
In braided trammels, that no loofer hairs 
Did out of order ftray about her dainty ears. Farry Du. 

3. A kind of fhackles in which horfes are taught to paces 

I may go fhuffingly at firt, for I was never before walked 
in trammels ; yet I fhall drudge at conftancy, till I have worn 
off the hitching in my pace. Dryden's S; anifh Fryar. 

To Tra’MMEL. wv. a. [from the noun.] ‘To catch; to inter- 
cept. 


Dryden, 


Dryden, 


If th’ affaffination 
Could trammel up the confequence, and catch 
With its furceafe fuccefs. ~ Shakefp. Macbeth. 
To TRAMPLE. v. a. [t ampe, Danifh.] To tread under foot 
with pride, contempt, or elevation. 
Caft not your pearls before fwine, left they trample them 
under their feet. Mat. vii. 6. 
My ftrength fhall trample thee as mire. Milton, 
To TRAMPLE. v. n. 
1. To tread in contempt. 
Diogenes trampled on Plato’s pride with greater of his 
own. Government of the Tongue. 
Your country’s gods I fcorn, 


And trample on their ignominious altars. Rowe. 
2. To tread quick and loudly. 
I hear his thund’ring voice refound, 
And trampling feet that fhake the folid ground. Dryden. 


TRAMPLER. n. f. [from trample.] One that tramples. 

TRANA‘TION. 2. /. [trano, Latin.} The act of fwimming 
over. 

TRANCE. n. f- [tranfe, Fr. tranfitus, Lat. It might there- 
fore be written tranje.) An extaly; a {tate in which the foul 
is rapt into vifions of future or diftant things; a temporary 
abfence of the foul from the body. 

Gynecia had been in fuch a france of mufing, that Zel- 
mane was fighting with the lion before fhe knew of any lion’s 
coming. Sidney, b, 1. 

Rapt with joy refembling heavenly madnefs, 
My foul was ravifht quite as in a trance. Spenfer’s Sonnet. 


Abftraét as in a trare methought I faw. Milton. 
Sudden he ftarts, 
Shook from his tender trance. Thomfon’s Spring. 


Tra/Nceb. adj. [from trance.] Lying in a trance or extaly. 
His grief grew puiflant, and the ftrings of life 
Began to crack. Twice then the trumpets founded, 
And there I left him tranc'd. Shake/p. King Lear. 
TRANGRAM. n.f. [A cant word.) An odd intricately con- 
trived thing. 

What’s the meaning of all thefe trangrams and gimcracks ? 
what are you going about, jumping over my mafter’s hedges, 
and running your lines crofs his grounds ? Arbuthnot. 

TRA‘NNEL. x. ja A fharp pin. 
With a fmall trannel of iron, or a large nail grounded to 
a fharp point, they mark thesbrick. Moxon's Mech. Exer, 
Tra/nquic. adj. [tranquille, Fr. tranquillus, Latin.} Quiet; 
peaceful ; undifturbed. 
] had been happy 
So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 
Farewel the tranquil mind! farewel content! Shake/peare. 
TRANQUILLITY. n. f. [tranguillitas, Latin 5 tranguillite, Fr] 
Quiet; peace of mind; peace of condition; freedom from 
perturbation. 


8 Leave 


Leave off, 

To let a weary wretch from her due reft, 

And trouble dying fouls tranguillity. Fairy Du. b. ii. 

You can fcarce imagine any hero paffing from one ftage of 
life to another with fo much tranquillity, {0 caly a tranfition, 
and fo laudable a behaviour. Pope. 

To Transa‘ct. v. a [tranfactus, Lat.] 
1. To manage; to negotiate ; to condué a treaty or affairs, 
2. To perform; to do ; to carry on, 

It cannot be expected they fhould mention particulars which 
were tranfucled amongft tome few of the difciples only, as 
the transhguration and the agony, Addifon. 

TRANSACTION. n. f. [tranfaction, Fr. from tranfatt.] Nego- 
tiation; dealing between man and man; management; af- 
fairs; things managed. 

It is not the purpofe of this difcourfe to fet down the par- 
__ticular tranfactions of this treaty. Clarendon, b. viii. 
TRANSANIMA’TION. 7. f. [trans and anima.] Conveyance of 

the foul from one body to another. 

If the tran/animation of Pythagoras were truc, that the 
fouls of men tranfmigrating into fpecies anfwering their for- 
mer natures, fome men cannot efcape that very brood whofe 
fire Satan entered. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii 

To TRANSCE’ND. v. a. [tranfcendo, Latin.] 
1. To país; to overpafs, 
It is a dangerous opinion to fuch popes, as fhall tranfcend 


their limits and become tyrannical, Bacon, 
| To judge herfelf, fhe muf herfelf tranfcend, 
s As greater ci-cles comprehend the lefs. Davies, 


2. To furpafs; to outgo ;_to exceed; to excel. 
This glorious piece tranfcends what he could think ; 
So much his blood is nobler than his ink. Waller, 
Thefe are they 
_Deferve their greatnefs and unenvy’d ftand, 
‘Since what they act tran/cends what they command. Denk. 
High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, 2 
As if fhe cou’d not, or fhe wou’d not find, i 
How much her worth tranfcended all her kind. Dryden. J 
3. To furmount; to rife above. 

Make difquifition whether thefe unufual lights be meteoro- 
logical imprefiions not tran/cending the upper region, or whe- 
ther to be ranked among celeftial bodies. Howel. 

To TrRAnscr’np. v.n. To climb. Notin ufe. 
s ‘To conclude, becaufe things do not eafily fink, they do 
not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent addition in human 
expreffions, which often give diftinét accounts of proximity, 
wae tranjcend from one unto another. Brown, 
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4 __ nEn. laj [from tranjcend.] 
1. Excellence; unufual excellence ; fupereminence. 
at 2 £ 
2. Exaggeration; elevation beyond truth. 
It is true greatnefs to have in one the frailty of a mai, and 
__ the fecurity of a God: this would have done better in poely, 
~ where tranftendencies are more allowed. Bacon's Effays. 
"TRANSCE’NDENT. adj. [tranfcendens, Lat. tranfcendant, Fr.] 
Excellent ; fupremely excellent ; paffing others. 

___ Thou, whofe ftrong hand, with fo tran/cendent worth, 
Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope. Crajfbaw. 
There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate intention 

of a more excellent and tran/cendent nature: Bifhop Sanderfon, 
If thou beeft he But O! how fal’n, how chang’d 
___. From him who in the happy realms of light, s 
_ Cloath’d with tranftendent brightnefs, didit outfhine 
à Myriads, though bright. Milton. 
_ Oh charming princefs! Oh tranfcendent maid! 4. Phillips. 
_ The right our Creator has to our obedience is of fo high 
and tran/cendent a nature, that it can fuffer no competition ; 
his commands muft have the firft and governing influence on 
all our ations. Rogers's Sermons. 
TRANSCENDENTAL, adj. [tranfcendentalis, low Lat.] 
x. General; pervading many particulars. 
2. Supereminent ; pafling others. 

Though the Deity perceiveth not pleafure nor pain, as we 
do; yet he muft have a perfect and tranfcendental perception 
of thefe, and of all other things. Grew’s Cofmol. b. iis 

| TRANSCE’NDENTLY. adv. [from tranfcendent.] Excellently ; 
= fupereminently. 
~ The law of Chriftianity is eminently and tranfcendently 
called the word of truth. South’s Sermons, 
“To TRA'NSCOLATE. v. a. [trans and cols, Latin.] To ftrain 
__ through a fieve or colander. 
ae Pee ee PPA MA > 
TA The lungs are, unlefs pervious like a punge, unht to im 
© bibe and tran/colate the air. farvey. 

To TRANSCRI'BE. v. a. [tranfcribo, Lat. tranfcrire, Fr.] To 

= Copy; to write from ancxemplar. ; i 
__.. He was the original of all thofe inventions from which 
others did but tran/cribe copies. „Clarendon. 

» The moft rigid exa&tors of mere outward. purity do but 

tranfcribe the folly of him who pumps very laborioufly in a 
thip, yct neglects to ftop the leak. Decay of Piety, 
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If we imitate their repentance as we tra 

we fhall be received with the fame mercy, 

TRANSCRIBER. n. f. [from tran/cribe. 
writes from a copy. ; 

A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 
copiers and tranfcribers. Addifon, 

TRA‘NSCRIPT. AA [tranfiript, Fr. tranferiptun, Latin.) A 
copy ; any thing written from an original. 

The Grecian learning was but a tranfcript of the Chaldean 
and Egyptian; and the Roman of the Grecian, — Glanville. 

The decalogue of Mofes was but a tranfcript, not an ori~ 
ginal. . South's Sermons. 

Dictate, O mighty Judge! what thou haft fecn ? 

Of cities and of courts, of books and men, 

And deign to let thy fervant hold the pen. J 

Through ages thus I may prefume to live, 

And from the tran/cript of thy profe receive ? 

What my own fhort-liv’d verfe can never give. Prior. 

TRANSCRIPTION. n.f. [tranfeription, Fr. from tran/criptus, 
Lat.] The act of copying. 

The ancients were but men; the practice of tranfeription 
in our days was no monfter in their’s : plagiary had not its 
nativity with printing, but began in times when thefts were 
difficult, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

_ The corruptions that have crept into it by many tranjcrip- 

trons was the caule of fo great difference. Brerewood. 

TRANSCRI'PTIVELY, adv. [from tranfcript.] In manner of 2 
copy. 

Not a few tran/criptively fubfcribing their names to other 
mens endeavours, tranfcribe all they have written. 

To TRanscu’R. v. n. [tranfcurro, 


njeribe their faults; 
Rogers. 
J A copier; one who 


Brown. 
Lat. ] To run or rove to 


and fro. 
By fixing the mind on one object, it doth not {patiate and 
tranfcur. Bacom 


TRANscU‘RSION. x. f. [from tranfturfus, Lat.] Ramble; paf- 
fage through ; paflage beyond certain limits ; extraordinary 
deviation. 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the affects of any one part 
of the body inftantly make a tran curfion throughout the 
whole. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

I have briefly run over tranfcu fions, as if my pen had been 
pofting with them. Wotton’s Life of Buckingham. 

His philofophy gives them tranfcurfions beyond the vortex 
we breathe in, and leads them through others which are only 
known in an hypothefis. Glanville’s Scep. 

I am to make often tran/curfions into the neighbouring 
forefts as I pafs along, Howel. 

lf man were out of the world, who were then left to view 
the face of heaven, to wonder at the tranfcurfion of comets. 

More's Antidote againft Athei/m, 

TRANSE. n. f. [tranfe, Fr. See TRance.] A temporary abe 
fence of the foul ; an ecftafy. 

Abftract as in a tran/e, methought I faw, 

Though fleeping, where I lay, and faw the fhape 

Still glorious before whom awake J ftood. Milter, 

TRANSELEMENTA’TION. n. f. [trans and element.] Chance of 
one element into another. 

Rain we allow ; but if they fuppofe any other tran/elemen- 
tation, it neither agrees with Mofes’s philofophy, nor Saint 
Peter’s. Burnet’s Theory of the-Earth. 

TRANSE’XION. m f. [trans and Jexus, Lat.] Change from one 
iex to another. 

It much impeacheth the iterated tranfexion of hares, if that 
be true which fome phyficians affirm, that tranfmutation of 
{exes was only fo in opinion, and that thofe transfeminated 
perfons were really men at firft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To TRA‘NSFER. v. a. [transferer, Fr. transfero, Lat.] 

1. To convey, or make over, from one to another. 

He that tranfers. the laws of the Lacedemonians to the 
people of Athens; fhould find a great abfurdity and inconve- 
nience. Spenfer’s State of Ireland, 

Was’t not enough you took my crown away, 

But cruelly you muft my love betray ? 

I was well pleas’d to have transfcrr’d my right, 


And better chang’d your claim of lawlefs might. Drydeni 
The king, 

Who from himéelf all envy would temove, 

Left. both to be determin’d by the laws, 

And to the Grecian chiefs trangferr’d the caufer. Dryden, 


This was one perverfe efect of their fitting at ea 


AEA fe under 
their vines and fig-trees, 


that they forget from whence that 
eafe came; and transferred all the honour Of it upon them- 


felves. Atterbury’s Ser : 
Your facred aid religious monarehs own, ere 
When firft they merit, then afcend the throne: 
But tyrants dread you, left your juft decree 
Transfer the power and fet the people free: Prior. 
By reading we learn not only the ations and the fentl- 
ments of diftant nations, but transfer to ourfelves the know- 
Icdge and improvements of the moft learned men. /¥utts, 
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2. ‘Yo remove, to tranfport. 

The king was much moved with this unexpected accident, 
becaufe it was ftirred in fuch a place where he could not with 
fafety transfer his own perfon to fupprefs it. Bacon's R. V11. 

_ He thirty rowling years the crown fhall wear, 

Then from Lavinium fhall the feat transfer. 

TRANSFIGURA‘TION. 7. f. [transfiguration, Fro] 
r. Change of form. 

In kinds where the dicrimination of fexes is obfcure, thefe 
transformations are more common, and in fome without 
commixture; as in caterpillars or filkworms, wherein there 
is a vifible and triple transfiguration. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

z. The miraculous change of our blefled Saviour’s appearance 
on the mount. 

It cannot be expe<tcd that othcr authors fhould mention par- 
ticulars which were tranfacted amongft fome of the difciples ; 
fuch as the transfiguraticn and the agony in the garden. Addi. 

Did Raphael’s pencil never chufe to fall ? 
Say, are his works transfiguraticns all ? Blackmore. 
To TRANSFI’GURE: v.a. [transfigurer, French ; trans and 
figura, Lat.] To transform ; to change with refpect to out- 
ward appearance. 

Jetus was t£ anfigured before them, and his face did fhine 
as the fun, and his raiment was white as the light. Matth. 

I am the more zealous to tranfigure your love into devo- 
tion, becatsfe I have obferved your paflion to have been ex- 


Dryden. 


tremely impatient of confinement. Boyle. 
The nuptial right-his outrage ftrait attends, 
The dow’r defir'd is his transfigur'd friends : 
The incantation backward fhe repeats, 
Inverts her rod, and what fhe did defeats. Garth, 


To TRANSFVVxX. v.a. [transfixus, Lat.} To pierce through. 
Among thefe mighty men were’ women mix’d ; 
The bold Semiramis, whofe fides transfix’d 
With fon’s own blade, her foul reproaches fpoke. Fa. Qu. 
With linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph.  Milton’s P. Loft. 
Diana's dart 
In an unhappy chace transfix'd her heart. Dryden's Homer. 
Nor good Eurytion envy’d him the prize, 
Though he transfix’d the pigeon in the fkies. 
Till fate fhall with a fingle dart 
Transfix the pair it cannot part. Fenton. 
To I RANSFO'RM. U. a. [transformer, Fr. trans and forma, 
Latin.] To metamorphofe; to change with regard to exter- 
nal form. 
She demanded of him, whether the goddefs of thofe woods 
had {uch a power to transform every-body. Sidney, b. i. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit ; 
For if they could, Cupid himfelf would blufh 
To fee me thus transformed to a boy. 
As is the fable of the lady fair, 
Which for her luft was turn’d into a cow; 
When thirfty to a ftream fhe did repair, 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


And faw herfelf transform’d fhe wift not how. Davies. 
To TRANSFO/RM. v.n. To be metamorphofed. 
His hair t ansforms to down, his fingers meet 
In fkinny films and fhape his oary feet. Addifon. 


TRANSFORMA'TION. 2. f. [from transform.] Change of fhape ; 
aét of changing the form ; {tate of being changed with re- 
gard to form. 

Something you have heard 

Of Hamlet’s transformation ; fo I all its 

Since not th’ cxterior, nor the inward man, 

Refembles that it was. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

What beaft could’ft thou be, that were not fubject to a 
beaft ? 

And what a beaft art thou already, and feeft not thy lofs 

in transformation ! Shakefp, Timon of Athens. 

‘The menfuration of all manner of curves, and their mu- 
tual transformation, are not worth the labour of thofe who 
defign either of the three learned profeflions. Watts. 

TRANSFRETA’TION. 2. f. [trans and fretum, Latin.] Paflage 
over the fea. 

Since the laft transfrctation of king Richard the fecond, 
the crown of England never fent over numbers of men fuf- 
ficient to defend the {mall territory. Davies on Ireland. 

To Transru’se. v.a. [transfufus, Lat.] To pour out of one 
into another. 

Between men and beafts there is no poffibility of foctal 
communion ; becaufe the well-fpring of that communion is 
a natural delight which man hath to tranfu/e from himfelf 
into others, and to receive from others into himfelf, efpe- 
cially thofe things wherein the excellency of this kind doth 
moft confit. Hooker, b. i. 

Transfusd on thee his ample fpirit refts. Milton. 
When did his mufe from Fletcher fcencs purloin, 

As thou whofe Eth’ridge doft transfufe to thine? 

But fo transfus'd, as oil and waters flow, 


His always floats above, thine finks below, Dryden. 
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Where the juices are in a morbid ftate, if one could fup- 
pofe all the unfound juiccs taken away and found juices im- 
mediately transfu/ed, the found juices would grow morbid. Arb. 

TRANSFU’SION. n. f. [transfufion, Fr. transfufus, Lat.] The 
aét of pouring out of one into another. 

The crooked part of the pipe was placed in a box, to 
prevent the lofs of the quickfilver that might fall afide in the 
iransfufion from the veflel into the pipe. Boyle. 

Poefy is of fo fubtile a fpirit, that in the pouring out of 
one language into another it will all evaporate ; and if a new 
fpirit be not added in the tranfufion, there will remain nothing 
but a caput mortuum. Denham. 

Something muft be loft in all transfufion, that is, in all 
tranflations, but the fenfe will remain. Dryden. 

What noife have we had about tranfplantation of difeafes 
and transfufion of blood. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

Ts TRransGRre‘ss. V.a. [tranfgreffer, French; tran/ereffus, 
„atin. ] ; 
1. To pafs over; to pafs beyond. 
Long food the noble youth opprefs’d with awe, 
And ftupid at the wond’rous things he faw, 
Surpafling common faith, tran/zreffing nature's law. Dryd. 
2. To violate ; to break. 

Let no man doubt but that every thing is well done, be- 
caufe the world is ruled by fo good a guide as tranjgreffeth 
not his own law, than which nothing can be more abfolute, 
perfect, and juft. Hooker, b. i. 

This forrow we muft repeat as often as we tran/gre/s the 
divine commandments. ° Wake's Preparaticn for Death, 

To Transcre’ss. v.n. To offend by violating a law. 

I would not marry her, though fhe were endowed with all 
Adam had left him before he tran/greffed. Shaie/peare. 

Achan tranj/greffed in the thing accurfed. 1 Chron, ii. 7. 

He upbraideth us with our offending the law, and object- 
eth to our infamy the tran/greffings of our education. JVi/d. 

TransGre’ssion, 2. f. [tranfyreffion, Fr. from tranjgre/s. } 
1. Violation of a law; breach of a command. 
Shall I abufe this confecrated gift 

Of ftrength, again returning with my hair 

After my great tran/grejfion : fo requite 

Favour renew’d, and add a greater fin. Milton, 

All accufation ftill is founded upon fome law; for where 
there is no law, there can be no tran/greffion; and where 
there can be no tran/greffion, there ought to be no accufa- 
tion. South’s Sermons. 

2. Offence ; crime; fault. 
What’s his fault ? 

== The flat tran/greffion of a {chool-boy, who, being over- 
joy’d with finding a bird’s neft, fhews it his companion, and 
he fteals it. 

—Wilt thou make a truft a tran/greffion ? The trangrefficn 
is in the ftealer. Shake/p. Much ado abeut nothing. 

Teach us, fweet madam, for our rude tran/greffion 

Some fair excufe. Shakefp. Loves Labour loft. 

TRANGRE'SSIVE. adj. [from tran/gre/s.] Faulty; culpable ; 
apt to break laws. 

Though permitted unto his proper principles, Adam per- 
haps would have finned without the fuggeftion of Satan, and 
from the tran/greffive infirmities of himfelf might have erred 

pee as well as the angels before him. Brown. 
RANGRE’SSOR. 2%. f. [tranfgreffeur, French, fi an : 
Lawbreaker ; atid es fete offender oa ev 

He intended the difcipline of the church fhould be applied 
to the greateft and moft fplendid tran/greffors, as well as to 
the punifhment of meaner offenders. Clarendon, 

I go to judge 

On earth thefe thy tran/greffors; but thou know’ft 

Whoever judg’d, the worft on me muft light 

When time fhall be. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 

Ill-worthy I, fuch title fhould belong 
he manjer 7 who for thee ordain’d 
elp, became thy fnare. Miltons Par. Loft, b. xi. 
TRA‘NSIENT. adj. [tranfiens, Lat.] Soon paft; Tae paf- 
fing; fhort; momentary; not lafting; not durable. 
How foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft ! 

Meafur’d this tran/ient world, the race of time, 

Till time ftand fix’d. Milton. 

He that rides poft through a country, may, from the tran- 


Jient view, tell how in gencral the parts lie. Locke. 
Love hitherto a tranficnt gueft, 
Ne’er held poffeffion in his breaft. Swift. 
What is loofe love? a tranfent guft, 
A vapour fed from wild delire. : Pope. 


TRA’NSIENTLY. adv. [from tran/ient.] In paffage; with a 
fhort paflage ; not extenfively. 

I touch here but tranfiently, without any ftri€t method, on 
fome few of thofe many rules of imitating nature which Ari- 
ftotle drew from Homer. Dryden. 

TRA’NSIENTNESS. %-/. [from tranfient.] Shortnefs of conti- 
nuance ; fpeedv paflage. 
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It were to be wifhed that all words of this fort, as they 
refemble the wind in tury and impetuoufnefs, fo they might 
do alfo in t:anfientne s and fudden expiration. Dec. of Piety. 

TRANSILIENCE. (1%. f. [from t anjilio, Lat.) Leap from thing 
TRANSILIENCY. § to thing. — . 

By unadvifed tranfiliency leaping from the effe& to its re- 
moteft caufe, we obferve not the connection of more imme- 
diate caufalities. Glanville’s Scep. 

Transit. n. f. [tranfitus, Latin.) In aftronomy, the paffing 
of any planet juft by or under any fixt ftar; or of the moon 
in particular, covering or moving clofe by any other pla- 
net. Harris: 

Transi'TIoN. ”. f. [tranfitio, Latin.] 

1. Removal; paflage. 

Heat and cold have a virtual żranfition without cemmuni- 
cation of fubitance, but moifture not. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

As for the mutation of fexes, and tranjition into one an- 
other, we cannot deny it in hares, it being obfervable in 
man. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

I have given fome intimations of the changes which hap- 
pen in the interior parts of the earth, I mean the tranfitiuns 

_ and removes of metals and minerals there. Woodward. 

2. Change. 

-The fpots are of the fame colour throughout, there being 
an immediate tranfition from white to black, and not declin- 
ing gradually, and mixing as they approach. Woodward. 

You can fcarce imagine any hero paffing from onc ftage 
of life to another with fo eafy a tranfition, and fo laudable a 


behaviour. Pope. 
As once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mould ; 
Thence, by a foft tranfition we repair, 
From earthly vehicles to thefe of air. Pope. 


as [Tranfition, Fr.] Paffage in writing or converfation from 
one fubjeét to another. ` 
Then with t anfition {weet new fpeech refumes. Milton. 
Covetoufnefs was none of his faults, but defcribed as a 
veil over the true meaning of the poet, which was to faty- 
rize his prodigality and voluptuoufnefs, to which he makes a 
tranjition. Dryden. 
TRANSITIVE. adj. [tranfitivus, Lat.] 
1. Having the power of pafling. 
One caufe of cold is the contaét of cold bodies; for cold 
is active and tranjitive into bodies adjacent, as well as heat. 
Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 70. 
2. [In grammar. ] À 
A verb tranjitive is that which fignifies an action, con- 
ceived as having an effect upon fome object; as ferio terram, 
I ftrike the earth. Clarkes Latin Grammar. 
TRA'NSITORILY. adv. [from tranjitory.] With fpeedy eva- 
nefcence ; with fhort continuance. 
TRA'NSITORINESS. 2. /. [from tranjitory.] Speedy evanefcence. 
TRANSITORY. n.f. [tranfitoire, Fr. tranfitorius, from tran- 
feo, Latin.] Continuing but a fhort time; fpeedily vanifh- 
ing. 
$ If we love things have fought; age is a thing 
Which we are fifty years in compafhing : 
“If tranfitory things, which foon decay, 
_ Age mutt be lovelieft at the lateft day. Donne. 
Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from the pre- 
fence of God evermore, infinitely before the tran/itory plea- 
fures of this world. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
"To TRANSLATE. V. n. [tranflatus, Lat.] 
1. To tranfport ; to remove. 


Since our father is tranflated unto the gods, our will is 
~~ ‘that they that are in our realm live quietly. 2 Mac. xi. 23. 
By faith Enoch was tran/lated that he fhould not fee death. 
Heb. xi. 5. 
d Thofe argent fields 
Tranflated faints or middle fpirits hold. Milton. 
__ Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare 
With that of their plantation, left the tree 
Tranflated fhould not with the foil agree. Dryden. 


_ The gods their fhapes to winter birds tran/flate, 
But both obnoxious to thcir former fate. Dryden. 
To go to heaven is to be tranflated to that kingdom you 
have longed for ; to enjoy the glories of eternity. Wake. 
2. It is particularly uled of the removal of a bifhop from one 
fee to another. 

_Fifher, bifhop of Rochefter, when the king would have 
tranflated him from that poor bifhoprick to a better, he re- 
fufed, faying, he would not fo:fake his poor little old wife, 
with whom he had fo long lived. Camden’s Remains. 

2. To transfer from one to another ; to convey. 
I will tranflate the kingdom from the houfe of Saul, and 
fet up the throne of David. 2 Sam. iii. 10. 
Becaufe of unrighteous dealings the kingdom is tran/lated 
from one people to another. Eccluf. x. 8. 
Lucian affirms the fouls of ufurers, after their death, to 
be metempfychofed, or tranflated into the bodics of affes, 
there to remain for poor men to take their pennyworths out 
of their bones and fides with the cudgel and fpur. Peacham. 
As there are apoplexies from invetcrate gouts, the regimen 
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muft be to tran/flate the morbifick matter upon the extremi- 
ties of the body. Arbuthnot. 
Perverfe mankind ! whofe wills, created free, 

Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflate, 

And follies are mifcall’d the crimes of fate. 

4. To change. 
One do I perfonate of Timon’s frame, 

Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand wafts to her, 

Whofe prefent grace to prefent flaves and fervants 

Tranflates his rivals. Shake/p. Timin of Athens. 

Happy is your grace, 
That can tranflate the ftubbornnefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftyle. Shakefp. As you like it. 
5. (Traxflater, old Fr.] To interpret in another language; to 
change into another language retaining the fenfe. 

I can conftrué the action of her familiar ftile, and the 
hardeft voice of her behaviour, to be englifhed right, is, [ 
am Sir John Falftaft’s. 

—He hath {tudied her well, and tranflated her out of ho- 
nefty into Englith. Shákefp. Merry Wives of Vindfor. 


Pope. 


Nor word for word too faithfully traz/late. Ro/common. 
Read this ere you tranflate onc bit 
OF books of high renown. Swift. 


Were it meant that in defpite 
Of art and nature fuch dull clods fhould write, 
Bavius and Mevius had been fav’d by fate 
For Settle and for Shadwell to tran/lute. 
6. To explain. A low colloquial ufe. 
There’s matter in thefe fighs, thefe profound heaves 
You muft tranflate ; ’tis fit we underftand them. Shate/p. 
Transa’tion. n. f. [tranflatio, Lat. tranflation, Fr.] 
1. Removal; act of removing. 
His difeafe was an afthma; the caufe a metaftafis or tran/- 
lation of humours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 
Tranflations of morbifick matter arife in acute diftempers. 
Arbuthnot. 


Duke. 


2. The removal of a bifhop to another fee. 

If part of the people be fomewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the privation or tran/- 
lation. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

The king, the next time the bifhop of London came to 
him, entertained him with this compellation, my lord’s grace 
of Canterbury, you are very welcome ; and gave order for 
all the neceflary forms for the tran/flation. Clarendon. 

3. The, act of turning into another language ; interpretation. 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with tran/lation 

into many languages. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. 
Nor ought a genius lefs than his that writ, 

Attempt tranflation ; for tranfplanted wit, 

All the defects ef air and foil doth fhare, 

And colder brains like colder climates are. 

4. Something made by tranflation; verfion. 
Of both tran/flations, the better I acknowledge that which 
cometh nearer to the very letter of the very original verity. 
Hooker, b: v. 
TRANSLATOR. n. f. [tranflateur, old Fr. from tranflate.} One 
that turns any thing into another language. 
A new and nobler way thou doft perfue, 

To make tranflations and tran/lators too. Denham. 

No tranflation our own country ever yet produced, hath 
come up to that of the Old and New Tcitament; and I am 
perfuaded, that the tran/flators of the Bible were mafters of 
an Englifh ftile.much fitter for that work than any we fee in 
our prefent writings, the which is owing to the fimplicity 
that runs through the whole. Swift. 

TRANSLA‘ToRY. n. f. [from tran/flate.] ‘Transferring. 

The tranflatory is a lie that transfers the merit of a man’s 

good action to another more deferving. Arbuthnot. 
TransLoca’Tion. n.f. [trans and locus, Latin.] Removal of 
things reciprocally to each others places. 

There happened certain tranflocations at the deluge, the 
matter conftituting animal and vegetable fubftances being dif- 
folved, and mineral matter fubftituted in its place, and thereby 
like tranflocation of metals in fome fprings. Woodward. 

TRANSLU'CENCY. n. f. [from tran/lucent.] Diaphaneity ; tran- 
fparency. 

Lumps of rock cryftal heated red hot, then quenched in 
fair water, exchanged their tran/lucency for whitenefs, the ig- 
nition and extinction having cracked each lump into a mul- 
titude of minuté bodies. Boyle on Colours. 

TRANSLUCENT. ) adj. [trans and lucens or lucidus Lat.] 
TRANSLU'CID. § ‘Tranfparent; diaphanous; clear ; 
giving a paflage to the light. 

In anger the fpirits afcend and wax eager; which is feen 


Denham. 


in the eyes, becaufe they are tran/lucid. Bacon. 

Wherever fountain or frefh current fow’d 

Againft the eaftern ray, tranflucent, pure, 

With touch ætherial of heav’n’s fiery rod, 

I drank. Ailton. 
The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 

Replenifh’d from the cool frenflucent {prings. Pope's Odyf. 
4 Trans- 
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TRA/NSMARINE. adj, [tranfmarinus, Latin.] Lying on the 
other fide of the fea; found beyond fea. 

If the had not been drained this way, fhe might have made 
herfelf miitrefs of TVimauraniay her next tran/marine neigh- 
bour. Howel s Vocal Fore/t. 
To TRA‘NSMEW. v a, [tranfmüto, Lat. tranjmuer, French ] 
‘fo tran{mute ; to transtorm; to metamorphofe ; to change. 
Obfolete: 

When him lift the rafcal routs appall, 

Men into ftones therewith he could tran/mew, 

And {tones to duft, and duft to nought at all. Fa. Queen. 
TRANSMIGRANT: adj. [tranfmigrans, Lat.]  Pafling into an- 

other country or ftate. 

Befides an union in fovereignty, or a conjunction in pacts, 
there are other implicit confederations, that of colonies or 
tranmigrants towards their mother nation. Bacon’s holy War. 

To TRA‘NSMIGRATE. V. ne [tranfmigro, Lat.) To pafs from 
one place or country into another. 

This complexion is maintain’d by generation; fo that 
flrangers contract it not, and the natives which tran/migrate 
omit it not without commixture. © Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If Pythagoras’s tranfanimation were true, that the fouls of 
men tran/migrating into fpecies anfwering their former natures, 
iome men muft live over many ferpents. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Their fouls may tran/migrate into each other. Howel, 

Regard 

‘The port of Luna, fays our learned bard ; 

Who, ina drunken dream, beheld his foul 

The fifth within the tran/migrating roll. Dryden, 

TRANSMIGRA’TION. n: f. [tran/migration, Fr. from tranfmi- 
grate.) Paflage from one place or {tate into another. 

The fequel of the conjunétion of natures in the perfon 
of Chrift is no abolifhment of natural properties appertaining 
to either fubftance, no tranfition or tran/migration thereof out 
of one fub{tance into another. Hooker, b.v. 

Seeing the earth of itfelf puts forth plants without feed, 
plants may well have a tran/rigration of {pecies. Bacon. 

From the opinion of the metempfychofis, or tran/migra- 
zion of the fouls of men into the bodies of beafts, moft fuit- 
able unto their human condition, after his death, Orpheus 


the mufician became a fwan. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Eafing their paflage hence, for intercourfe 
Of tranfmigration, as their lot fhall lead. Milton. 


*T was taught by wife Pythagoras, 

One foul might through more bodies pafs : 

Sceing fuch tran/migration there, 

She thought it not a fable here. Denham, 

When thou wert form’d, heav’n did a man begin, 

But the brute foul by chance was fhuffled in: 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 

Where valiant beafts, by force and rapine, reign. 

Jn life’s next fcene, if tranfmigration be, 

Some bear or lion is referv’d for thee. | Dryden’s Aureng. 

Transmission. n. f. [tranfmiffion, Fr. tranfmiffus, Latin<] 
The aét of fending from one place to another, or from one 
perfon to another. 

If there were any, fuch notable tran/miffion of a colony 
hither out of Spain, the very chronicles of Spain would not 
have omitted fo memorable a thing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Operations by tranfmiffion of {pirits is one of the higheft 
Secrets in nature. Bacqn’s Nat. Hifi, N°. 236. 

In the tran/miffion of the fea-water into the pits, the water 
rifeth ; but in the tran/miffion of the water through the veflels 
it falleth. Bacon. 

Thefe move fwiftly, but then they require a medium well 
difpofed, and their tran/miffion is eafily ftopped. Bacon. 

‘The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate and con- 
tract that round hole in it called the pupil, for the better 
mogerating the tran/miffion of light. More. 

Languages of countries are loft by tran/miffion of colonies 
of a different language. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

This enquiry will be of ufe, as a parallel difcovery of the 
tranjmiffion of the Englith laws into Scotland. Hale. 

Their reflexion or tranfmiffion depends on the conftitution 
of the air and water behind the glafs, and not the ftriking of 
the rays upon the parts of the glafs. Newton's Opticks. 

TRANSMISSIVE. adj. [from tranfmiffus, Lat.] Tranfmitted , 
derived from one to another. 
And ftill the fire inculcates to his fon 


Ti aujmiffive \eflons of the king’s renown. Prior, 
—Tuelt.a fun; it with tran/miffive light 
Enlivens worlds deny’d to human fight. Prior. 


‘Then grateful Greece with ftreaming eyes would raife 
Hiftorick marbles to record his praife ; 
His praife eternal on the faithful ftone, 
Had with ¢ an/miffive honour grac’d his fon. Pope. 
To Transmi'r. va. [tranfiitto, Lat. tranjmettre, Fr.] To 
fend from one perfon or place to another. 
By means of writing, former ages tranfmit the memorials 
of ancient times and things to pofterity. Hale. 
He fent orders to his friend in Spain to fell his eftate, and 
tranjmit the money to him, Addifon’s Spel, N°. 198. 
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Thus flourifh’d love, and beauty reign’d in flate; 

Till the proud Spaniard gave this glory’s date : 

Paft is the gallantry, the fame remains, 

Tranfmitted lafe in Dryden’s lofty fecnes. Granville. 

Shine forth, ye planets, with diftinguifh’d light ; 
Again tranfmit your fricndly beams to earth, 
As when Britannia joy’d for Anna’s birth. Prior. 
TRANSMITTAL, n. f [from tranfmit.] ‘The act of tranfinit- 
ting ; tranfmiffion. 

Befides the tran/mittal to England of two-thirds of the re- 
venues of Ireland, they make our country a receptacle for 
their fupernumerary pretenders to offices. Swift. 

TRANSMU’TABLE. adj, [tranfmuable, Fr, from tran/mute.] 
Capable of change; poflible to be changed into another na- 
ture or fubf{tance. 

It is no eafy matter to demonftrate that air is fo much as 
convertible into water ; how tranfmutable it is unto flefh may 


be of deeper doubt. Browns Vulg, Err. b. iiie 
The fluids and folids of an animal body are eafily tranj- 
mutable into one another. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


TRANSMU’TABLY. adv. [from tranfmute.] With capacity of 
being changed into another fubftance or nature. 
TRANSMUTA'TION. 2. f. [tranfmutation, Fr. tranfmutatio, from 
tranfmuto, Latin.] Change into another nature or fubftance. 
The great aim of alchemy is the tranfmutation of bafe me- 
tals into gold. 
Am not I old Sly’s fon, by birth a pedlar, by education a 
cardmaker, by tran/mutation a bear herd. Shake/peare. 
The tran/mutation of plants one into another, is inter mag- 
nalia nature, for the tranfmutation of fpecies is, in the vulgar 
philofophy, pronounced impoffible ; but feeing there appear 
fome manifeft inftances of it, the opinion of impofi:bility is 
to be rejected, and the means thereof to be found ont. Bac. 
The converfion into a body merely new, and which was 
not before ; as filver to gold, or iron to copper, is better 
called, for diftin@ion fake, tran/mutation. Bacon. 
The fame land fuffereth fundry tranfmutations of owners 
within one term. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 
The changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies, 
is very conformable to the courfe of nature, which feems 
delighted with tran/mutations. Water, which is a very fluid 
taftelefs falt, fhe changes by heat into vapour, which is a 
fort of air, and by cold into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, 
brittle, fufible ftone; and this ftone returns into water by 
heat, and water returns into vapour by cold. Newton. 
The fuppofed change of worms into flies is no real tranf- 
mutation; but moft of thofe members, which at laft be- 
come vifible to the eye, are exiftent at the beginning, arti- 
ficially complicated together. Bentley’s Sermons, 
To TransMv’TE. v. 2. [tranf/muto, Lat. tranf/muer, French. ] 
To change from one nature or fubftance to another. 
Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was meant a gol- 
den book of parchment which is of fheeps-fkin, and there- 
fore called golden, becaufe it was taught therein how other 


metals might be tran/muted. Raleigh. 
That metals may be tran/mutcd one into another I am not 
fatished of the fact. Ray on the Creation. 


Patience fov’reign o'er tran/muted ill. Van. of hu. Wifhes. 
TRANsMU’TER. n. f. [from tran/mute.] One that tranfmutes. 
Tra‘nsom. n. f. [tranfenna, Lat.] 

I. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 

2. [Among mathematicians.] The vane of an inftrument called 
a crofs ftaff, being a piece of wood fixed acrofs with a fquare 
focket upon which it flides. Bailey. 

TRANSPARENCY. n. f. [tranfparence, Fr. from tranfparent.] 
Clearnefs ; diaphaneity ; tranflucence ; power of tran{mitting 
light. 

PA poet of another nation would not have dwelt fo long 
upon the clearnefs and tranfparency of the ftream; but in 
Italy one feldom fces a river that is extremely bright and lim- 
pid, moft of them being muddy. Addifon. 

Another caufe is the greater tran/parency of the veflels oc- 
cafioned by the thinnefs and delicacy of their coats.. Arbuth. 

TRANSPA’RENT., n.f. [tran/parent, Fr. trans and appareo, 
Latin.] Pervious to the light ; clear; pellucid ; diaphanous 5 
tranflucent ; not opaque. 

Nor fhines the filver moon onc half fo bright, 

Through the tran/parent bofom of the decp, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light, 
Thou fhin’ft in every tear that I do weep. Shake/peare. 
Wait upon him with whom you fpeak with your eyc ; for 

there be many wife men that have fecret hearts and tran- 
fparent countenances. Bacon's Effays, N>. 23. 
Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 
As through a cryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen 5 
And heav’n did this tran/parent veil provide, 
Recaufe fhe had no guilty thought to hide. Dryden. 
Her bofom appeared all of chryftal, and fa wonderfully 
iranjparent, that I faw every thought in her heart. Addijon. 

Tranfparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, 

Their uid bodics half-diffolv’d in light. Pope. 
TRANsPI‘CUOUS. 


TRA 


Transpi‘cuous. adj. [trans and fpecio, Latin.) Tranfparent ; 
pervious to the fight. 
What if that tight, 
Sent from her through the wide tran Picuous air, 


"Co the terreftrial moon be as a flar. Milton. 
Now thy wine's tranfpicuous, purg'd from all 

Its earthy grofs, yet let it feed awhile 

On the fat refule. Philips. 


To TRANsPI'eRCE. v. n. [tranfpercer, Fr. trans and pierce.) 
To penctrate ; to make way through; to permeate. 
A mind, which through each part infus’d doth pafs, 

Fafhions and works, and wholly doth tran pierce 

All this great body of the univerfe. Raleigh's H. of the IV. 

His forceful fpear, which, hitfing as it few, 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks of jointed wood : 

The fides tran/pierc’d return a rattling found, 

And groans of Greeks inclos’d came iffuing through the 

wound. Dryden's Æn, 
TRANSPIRATION. 2. f. [tranfpiration, Fr.] Emifiion in va- 
our. 

That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the tran/piration 
of air, will carry farther, and pierce deeper, my experience 
cannot difcern. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

The tran piration of the obftructed fluids is imagined to be 

= one of the ways that an inflammation is removed. Sharp. 
To TRANSPIRE. v.a. [tvan/piro, Lat. tranjpirer, French.) 
To emit in vapour. 
To TRANSPI'RE. v.n. [tranfpirer, Fr.] 
1. To be emitted by infenfible vapour. 
The nuts when frefh got are full of a {oft pulpy matter, 
which in time tran/pires, and pafles through the fhell. > 
Woodward on Foffils. 
2. To efcape from fecrefy to notice: a fenfe lately innovated 
from France, without neccfity. 
To TRANS?LA‘CE. v. a. [trans and place.) To remove; to 
put into a new place. 
It was tranfplaced from the left fide of the Vatican unto a 
more eminent place. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 
To TRANSPLANT. v. a. [trans and planto, Lat. tran/plan- 
ter, Kre] : 
Y. Jo remove and plant in a new place. 
The nobleft fruits tran/planted in our ifle, 
+. With early hope and fragrant bloffoms fmile. R2/common. 
Salopian acres flourifh with a growth, 
3 Peculiar ftil’d the Ottley ; be thou firft 
This apple to tran/plant. Phillips. 
If any tran/plant themfelves into plantations abroad, who 
~ are fchifmaticks or outlaws, {uch are not fit to lay the foun- 
~ dation of a new colony. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
2, To remove. 
Of light the greater part he took 
Tranjplanted from her cloudy fhrine, and plac’d 
: - Inthe fun’s orb. Milton. 
He profpered at the rate of his own wifhes, being tranf- 
planted out of his cold barren diocefe of Saint David’s into a 
warmer climate. Clarendon. 
ITRANSPLANTA'TION. n. f. [tranfplantation, Fr.] 
1. The-act of tranfplanting or removing to another foil. 
It is confefled, that love changed otten doth nothing ;- nay, 
it is nothing ; for love where it is kept fixed to its hrit ob- 
“ject, though it burn not, yet it warms and cherifhes, fo as it 
needs, no tranfplantation, or change of foil, to make it fruit- 
ful. Suckling. 
2. Conveyance from one to another. 
What noife: have we had for fome years about trax/planta- 
«tion of. difeafes, and transfufion of blood. Baker. 
3- Removal of men from one country to another. kú 
Moft of kingdoms have throughly felt the calamities of 
forcible tranfplantations, being either overwhelmed by new 
colonies that fell upon them, or driven, as one wave is, driven 
by another to feek new (eats, having loft their own. Raleigh. 
> This appears a replication to what Menelaus had.offered 
i concerning the tranfplantation of Ulyfles to Sparta. Broome. 
_ TRANSPLA‘NTER. 1. f. [from tran/plant.] One that tranf- 
~~ »plants. 
To TRANSPORT. V. a. [trans and porto, Latin; tranfporter, 
(French. 
1. To convey by carriage from place to place. 
a J came hither to tran/port the tidings. Shakefpeare. 
Why fhould fhe write to Edmund! might not you 
+ 4Tyanfport het purpofes by word. | Shake/peare. 
~~ 4 [mpole upon men the tran{portation of rivers from one end 
of the world to the other, which, among other ules, were 
made to tranfport men. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World, 
‘A fubterranean wind tran/ports.a hill i 
~~ Torn from Pilorus. l Milton. 
Ín the difturbances of a ftate, the wife Pomponius tran- 
fportcd all the remaining wifdom and virtue of his country 
- anto the fanctuary of peace and learning. Dryden, 
92. ‘Vo carry into banifhment: ,as a felon. 
We return after being t enfpo' ted, and are ten times greater 
Togucs than betorc. Swift. 
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3. To fentence as a felon to banifiment. 
4. To hurry by violence of pafon. 
You are tranfported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you, and you flander 


The helms o’ th’ ftate. Shakefpeare. 
They laugh as if tranfported with fome fit 

Of paffion. Ažiitsr. 

I fhew him once tranfported by the violence of a tudden 

paffion. Dryden. 


If an ally not immediately concerned contribute more than 
the principal party, he ought to have his fhare in what is 
conquered ; or if his romantick difpofition tran/port -him fo 
far as to expect little or nothing, they fhould make it “up: in 


dignity. Swift. 
5. To put into ecftafy; to ravifh with pleafure. 
Here tranjported I behold, tran ‘ported touch. Milton. 


Thofe on whom Chrift bettowed miraculous cures were fo 
tranfported with them, that their gratitude fupplanted their 
obedience. Decay of Piety. 

TRA'NSPORT. n. f. [tranfport, Fr. from the verb?) 
1. Tranfportation ; carriage; conveyance. 

The Romans neglected their maritime affairs ; for they 
ftipulated with the Carthaginians to furnish them with fhips 
for tranfport and war. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A veflel of carriage; particularly a veffel in which foldiers, 
are conveyed. 
Nor dares his tran/port veflel crofs the waves, 

With fuch whofe bones are not compos’d in graves. Dryd. 

Some {poke of the men of war only, and others added 
the tran/ports. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. Rapture ; ecftafy. 
‘A truly pious mind reccives a temporal bleffing with gra- 
titude, a {piritual one with ecftafy and tranfport: South's Serm. 
TRANSPO'RTANCE. 2. f. [from tranfport.] Conveyance; car- 
riage; removal. 
O, be thou my Charon, 

And give me {wift tran/pertance to thofe fields,” 

Where I may wallow in the lilly beds 

Propos`d for the deferver! Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

TRANSPORTATION. n. f. [from tranfport.] 
1. Removal ; conveyance ; carriage. 

Sir Francis Cottington and Mr. Endymion Porter had been 

fent before to provide a vefiel for their transportation. 
Wotton’s Life of Buckingham. 

Some were not fo folicitous to provide againft the plague, 
as to know whether we had it from the malignity of ourown 
air, or by tranfportation. Dryden. 

2. Banifhment for felony. 
3. Ecftatick violence of paffion. 

All pleafures that affect the body muft needs weary, be- 
caufe they traniport, and all tran/por tation is a violence; and 
no violence can be lafting but determines upon the falling of 
the fpirits. South. 

TRANSPORTER. x. f. [from tran/port.]- One that.tran{ports. 
The pilchard merchant may reap a fpeedy benefit by dif- 
patching, faving, and felling to the t:an/porters. Carew. 
Transpo’saL. n. f. [from t:an/pofe.] The act of putting things 
in each other's place. Swift. 
To TRANSPOSE. v.a. [tranfpofer, French; tran/psfitum, 
Latin. 
1. To a each in the place of other. 

The letters of Elizabetha regina tran/po/ed fignify, O Eng- 
Jand’s fovereign, thou haft made us happy. CamdenisiRem. 

Tranfpofe the propofitions, making the medius terminus 
the predicate of the firft and the fubject of the fecond. Locke. 

2. To put out of place. : w- 
That which you are my thoughts cannot tran/pofe; ` 
Angels are bright {till, though the brighteft fell. Shakefp. 
Trawsposi’TI0n. 2. f. [tranfpofition, Fr. from tranfpofe.] 
1. The aét of putting one thing in the place of another. 
2. The ftate of being put out of one place into another. 

The common centre of gravity in the terraqueous glohe is 
fteady, and not liable to any accidental tran/pofition, nor hath 
it ever fhifted its ftation. Woodward's Nat. Hif. p. i. 

To TRANSSHA’PE. v.a. [trans and /hape.} To transform; to 
bring into another fhape. 

I'll tell thee how Beatrice prais’d thy wit: I faid thou had 
a fine wit; right, faid fhe, a fine little one; nay, faid I, he 
hath the tongues ; that I believe, faid. fhe; for he fwore a 
thing to me on Monday night which he forlwore on Tuefday 
morning; there’s a double tongue: thus did fhe t-ansfhape 
thy particular virtues. Shakelp. Much ado about nothing. 

To TRANSUBSTA’NTIATE. v. a. [tranfub/tanticr, Fr.] 
To change to another fubftance. 
O {elf traitor, I do bring 
The fpider love which tranfubflantiates all, 


And can convert manna to gall. Denne. 
Nor feemingly, but with keen difpatch 

Of real hunger, and concoétive heat 

To tranfubjiantiate ; what redounds, tranfpires 

Through fpirits with eale. Milten, 
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[PRANSUBSTANTIA’TION. m f. [tranfubflantiation, Fr.J A mi- 
“raculous operation believed in the Romifh church, in which 
the elements of the eucharift are fuppofed to be changed into 
the real body’and ‘blood of CHRIST. 
- How is a Romanift prepared eafily to fwallow, not only 
againft all probability, but even the clear evidence of his 
fenies, the dottrine of trax/ubfantiation ? Locke. 
TRANSUDA’TION. 1. /. [from tranfude.] The act of paffing in 
f{weat, or perfpirable vapour, through any integument. 
The drops proceeded not’ from the tran/udation ot the 
liquors within the glals. Boyle. 
To TRANSU’DE. v. n. [trans and fudo, Latin.] To pats 
through tn vapour. ot 
Purulent fumes cannot be tranfmitted throughout the body 
before the maturation of an apofthem, nor after, unlefs the 
humour break; becaufe they cannot tran/ude through the bag 
of an apofthem. Harvey on Confumptions. 
TRANSVE/RSAL. adj. [tranfve fal, Fr. trans and verfalis, Lat.] 
Running croflwife. 
An a(cending line, dire€t, as from fon to father, or grand- 
father, is not admitted by the law of England; or in the 
tranjverfal line, as to the uncle or aunt, great-uncle or great- 


aunt. Hale. 
TRANSVE/RSALLY. adv. [from tran/verfal.} In a crofs direc- 
tion. 


There are divers fubtile enquiries and demonftrations con- 
cerning the feveral proportions of fwiftnefs and diftance in an 
arrow {hot vertically, horizontally, or tranjverfally, Wilkins. 

TRANSVERSE. adj. [tran/verfus, Latin.] Being in a crofs 
direction. 
His violent touch 
Fled and purfu’d tranjve fe the refonant fugue. 
Part in ftrait lines, part in tran/ver/e are found, 

One forms a crooked figure, one a round ; 

The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral ftrings, 

Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings. Blackmore. 

What natural agent could impel them fo ftrongly with a 
tranfuerfe fide-blow againit that tremendous weight and rapi- 
dity, when whole worlds are a falling ! Bentley’s Sermons. 

TRANSVE/RSELY. adv. [from tran/verfe.] In a crofs direc- 
tion. 

At Stonehenge the ftoncs lie tran/verfely upon each other. 

Stilling fleet. 

In all the fibres of an animal there is a contractile power; 
for if a fibre be cut tran/ver/ely, both the ends fhrink and 
make the wound gape Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

TRANSU/MPTION. n. f. [trans and fumo, Latin.] ‘The act of 
taking from one place to another. 
~"Tran’TeERs. "n.f. Men who carry fith from the fea-coafts to 
fell in the inland countries. Bailey. 
TRAP. n.f. [tnappe, Saxon; trape, Fr. trappola, Italian. ] 
y. A fhare fet for thieves or vermin. 

Die as thou fhouldeft, but do not die impatiently, and like 
a fox gatched in a trap. Taylor’s holy living. 

The trap fprings and catches the ape by the fingers. L’ Efir, 

2. An ambufh ; a ftratagem to betray or catch unawares. 
And lurking clofely, in await now lay, 
How he might any in his trap betray. Spenfer. 
God and your majefty 
Proteét mine innocence, or I fall into 
The ¢rap is laid for me. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 


They continually Jaid traps to enfnare him, and made fini- 


Milton. 


fter interpretations of all the good he did. Calamy. 
He feems a trap for charity to lay, 
And cons by night his leffon for the day. Dryden. 


3. A play at which a ball is driven with a ftick. 
Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap, or rook at fpan-far- 
thing. Locke on Education. 
He that of feeble nerves and joints complains, 
From nine-pins, coits, and from trap-ball abftains. King. 
To Trap. v.a. [tnappan, Saxon.) 
1. To enfnare ; to catch by a fnare or ambufh; to take by 
ftratagem. s 


My brain, more bufy than the Jab’ring fpider, 


Weaves tedious fnares to trap mine enemies. Shake/p. 
If you require my deeds, with ambufh’d arms 
I trapp’d the foe, or tir’d with falfe alarms. Dryden. 


2. [See ‘TRAPPING.] To adorn; to decorate. 
A The fteed that bore him 
Was zrapp’d with polifh’d fteel, all fhining bright, 
And covered with th’ atchievements of the knight. Spen/er. 
To fpoil the dead of weed is facrilege : 
But leave thefe reliques of his living might 
To deck his hearfe and trap his tomb black fteed. Fa. Qu. 
Lord Lucius prefented to you four milk-white horfes trapt 
in filver. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
‘TRAPDO'OR. n.f. [trap and door.) A door opening and fhut- 
ting unexpectedly. 
‘The arteries which carry from the heart to the feveral 
parts have valves which open outward like trapdoors, and give 
the blood x free palage; and the veins, which bring it back 
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to the heart, have valves and trapdoors which open inwards, 
fo as'to give way into the blood to run into the heart. Ray. 
To Traps. v. a. [commonly written to traipfe : probably of 
the fame original with drab. } To run idly and fluttifhly about. 
It is ufed only of women. 
Trapes. n. f. (I fuppofe from frape.] An idle flatternly woman. 
He found the fullen trapes 
Poffeft with th’-devit, worms, and claps. Hudibras, p. ii. 
From door to door I'd fooner whine and beg, 
Than marry fuch a trapes. Gay’s What d'ye call it. 
Tra‘pstick. n. f. [trap and flick.] A ftick with which boys 
drive a wooden ball. 
A foolith fwoop. between a couple of thick bandy legs and 
two long trap/licks that had no calfs. Spee. N ; 559. 
TRAPEZIUM. 2. f. [tpamrtgioy 5 trapefe, French.] A quadri- 
lateral figure, whofe four fides are not equal, and none of its 
fides parallel. Dil. 
Two of the lateral trapezia are as broad. Woodward. 
TRAPEZOID. ma fi [tpemeCsov and eiJG ; trapefoide, Fr.] An 
irregular figure, whofe four fides are not parallel. Dia. 
Tra’ppincs. x. f. [This word Min/hew derives from drap, 
French; cloath.} 
1. Ornaments appendant to the faddle. 
Caparifons and fleeds, 
Bafes and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouft and tournament. Milton. 
2. Ornaments; drefs; embellifhments ; external, fuperficial, 
and trifling decoration. 
Thefe indeed fcem, 
But J-have that within which paffeth fhew ; 
‘Thefe but the trappings and the fuits of woe. Shake/peare. 
He has fair words, rich trappings, and large promifes ; but 


works only for his mafter. L’Eftrange. 
The points of honour poets may produce, 
Trappings of life, for ornament, not ule. Dryden. 


Such pageantry be to the people fhown ; 

There boaft thy horfe’s trappings, and thy own. 

Draw him ftrictly fo, 

That all who view the piece may know 

He needs no trappings of fictitious fame. 

In fhips decay’d no mariner confides, 

Lur’d by the gilded ftern and painted fides ; 

Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight, 

In the gay trappings of a birth-day night. 
Tras. n. f- [tros, Mlandick ; drufen, German. } 
1. Any thing worthlefs ; drofs; dregs. 

Lay hands upon thefe traitors, and their ¢ra/h. Shakeft. 
Look what a wardrobe here is for thee ! 
—Let it alone, thou fool, it is but tra/h- Shakefpeare. 
Who fteals my purfe, fteals tra/h; ’tis fomething, no- 
thing ; 

*Twas mine, ’tis his; and has been flave to thoufands. 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, x 

And makes me poor indeed. Shakefpeare’s Othelio. 

More than ten Hollenfhed’s, or Hall’s, or Stow’s, 

Of trivial houfhold tra/h he knows; he knows 

When the queen frown’d or fmil’d. Donne. 

The collectors only confider, the greater famea writer is 

in poffeffion of, the more tra/b he may bear to have tacked 


Dryden. 


D: yden. 


Swift. 


to him. Swift. 
Weak foolifh man! will heav’n reward us there 
With the fame żra/h mad mortals wifh for here ? Pore. 


2. A worthlefs perfon. 
I fufpe& this tra/h 
To be a party in this injury. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
3. Matter improper for food, frequently eaten by girls in the 
green ficknefs. 
O that inftead of trah thou’dft taken fteel. Garth. 
4. I believe that the original fignification of tra/h is the loppings 
of trees, from the verb. 
To TRASH. v. a. 
r. To lop; to crop. 
Being once perfected how to grant fuits, 
Li A them; whom t’ advance, and whom 
o tra/b for overtopping. Shakefpeare’s Temps/te 
2. Tocrufh; to e ie K Mp i 
Not fuch as was fit to be impofed on hard-hearted Jews, 
to encumber and tra/h them, but fuch. as becomes an inge- 
nuous people. Hammona’s Praé. Catechifm. 
Tra‘suy. adj. [from tra/h.] Worthlefs; vile; ufelefs. 
A judicious reader; will difcover in his clofet that tra/hy 
ftuff, whofe glittering deceived him in the action. Dryden, 
To Tra‘vaiL. vin. [travailler, Fr.] 
1. To labour; to toil. 
2. To be in labour; to fuffer the pains of childbirth. 
I travail not, nor bring forth children. Ifa. xxiii. 4. 
She being with child cried, travailing in birth, and pained 
to be delivered. Rev. xii. 2» 
His heart is in continual labour ; it travails with the obli- 
gation, and is in pangs till it be delivered. South's Sern- 
ə 


To Tra‘vaiL. v.a. To harrafs ; to tire. 

As if all thefe troubles had not been fufficient to travail 
the realm, a great divifion fell among the nobility. Hayward. 
A gleam of light turn’d thitherward in hafte 

His travell'd fteps. 

"Traval. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1, Labour; toil; fatigue. 

As every thing of price, fo this doth require travail. Hook. 
Such impotent perfons as are unable for {trong travail, are 
yet able to drive cattle to and fro to their pafture. | Spenj/er. 

2. Labour in childbirth. 

In the time of her travail twins were in her. Gen. xxxviii. 
‘Yo procure eafy travails of women, the intention is to 
bring down the child, ‘but-nat too faft..  Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Travi, TRAVEL, or TRAvI'sE. n. j} A wooden frame for 
fhoeing unruly horfes, Ainfworth. 

To Pra vet. v. n. {This word is generally fuppofed origi- 
nally the fame with travail, and to differ only as particular 
from general : in fome writers the word is written alike in 

-` all its fenfes ; but it is more convenient to write travail for 
labour, and travel for journey. 

1. To make journeys : it is ufed for fea as well as land, though 
fometimes we diftinguifh it from voyage, a word appropriated 
to the fea. 

In the foreft fhall ye lodge, O ye travelling companies of 


Malton. 


/  Dedanim. Ifa. xxi. 13. 
> ~~ Raphael deign’d to travel with Tobias. Milton. 

g Fain wou’d I travel to fome foreign fhore, 
So might I to myfelf myfelf rettore. Dryden. 


If others believed he was an Egyptian from his knowledge 
of their rites, it proves at leaft that he t/avelled there. Pope. 
2. To pals; to go; to move. 
. By th’ clock ’tis day ; 
And yet dark night ftrangles the travelling lamp. Shate/p. 
Time travels in divers paces, with divers perfons; Ill tell 
a you who time ambles withal, who time trots withal. Shate/p. 
~ Thus flying Eaft and Weft, and North and South, 
News travell’d with increafe from mouth to mouth. Pope. 
3. To make journeys of curiofity. i 
Nothing tends fo much to enlarge the mind as travelling, 
that is, making a vifit to other towns, citics, or countries, 
befide thofe in which we were born and educated. Watts. 
4. To labour; to toil. + This fhould be rather travail. 
ba If we labour to maintain truth and reafon, Ict not any 
_. think that we travel about a matter not needful. Hooker. 
= I've watch’d and travelld hard; 
Some time I fhal! fleep out; the reft I'll whiftle. Shake/p. 
To TRAVEL» V.a. 
gs fs; to journey over. 
Any Lo. pals5 to journey 
=~ Thither to arrive I travel thus profound. 
2. To force to journey. 
~~ There are other privileges granted unto moft of the cor- 
porations, that they fhall not be charged with garrifons, and 
a they fhall not be travelled forth of their own franchiles. Spenf. 
~ Tra’veL. n. f. [travail, Fr. from the noun.) 
-= x. Journey; act of paffing from place to place. 
Love had cut him fhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. 


Seu" 
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Milton. 


rare ‘Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 
= ~ His travels ended at his country-feat. Dryden. 
Na Mingled fend into the dance 
< Moments fraught with all the treafures, 
meet Which thy eaftern travel views. Prior. 
: 2. Journey of curiofity or inftruction. 
3 Ml a. Let him fpend his time no more at home, 
l 3d ni < ~ Which would be great impeachment to his age, 


~~ Yn having known no travel in his youth. _Shakefpeare. 
Travel in the younger fort is a part of education; in the 
< «elder a part of experience. Bacon's Effays, N°. 18. 
~~~ Aman not enlightened by travel or reflexion, grows as 
fond of arbitrary power, to which he hath been ufed, as of 
barren countries, in which he has been born and bred. Addi/. 
3. Labour; toil. This fħould be travail: as in Daniel. 
; He wars with a retiring enemy, 
i p With much more travail than with viĉtory. Daniel. 
— What think’ft thou of our empire now, though earn’d 
With travel difficult. Milton. 
4. Labour in childbirth. This fenfe belongs rather to travail. 
Thy mother well deferves that fhort delight, 
The naufeous qualms of ten long months and travel to 
~ requite. Dryden's Virg. 
oh Trave ts. Account of occurrences and obfervations of a 
c journey into foreign parts. 

A book of-his trave/s hath been honoured with the tranfla- 
tion of many languages. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
i Hiftories engage the foul by fenfible occurrences ; as alfo 
— voyages, ? avels, and accounts of countries: Watts. 
da ee TRAVELLER., 2. Jk [travailleur, Fr. from travel. } 

1. One who goes a journey ; a wayfarer. 

The weary traveller wand’ring that way n 
Therein did often quench his thirfty hcat Fairy Jusib. ii. 

A little cafe to thefe my torments give, 


s 
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Before: go where allin filence mourn, ' f 
From whofe dark fhores no travellers return. Sandys. 
This was a common opinion among the Gentiles, that the * 
gods fometimes afflumed human fhape, and_converfed upon 
earth with ftrangers and travellers. 
2. One who vifits foreign countries. a 
Farewel monfieur. traveller ; look. you lifp and wear ftrange 
fuits, and difable all the benefits of your own country. Shak.” 
The traveller into a foreign country knows more by the 
eye, than he-that flayeth at homecan, by relation of, the tra- 
mellar Bacon's New Atlantis. 
They are travellers newly arrived in a ftrange.country, we 
fhould therefore not miflead them. _ Locker 
Tra‘vELTAINTED. adj..[travel_and tainted:] Harrafled ; fa- 
tigued with travel. . 4 
I have foundered nine fcore and odd pofts: and here, tra- 
veltainted as 1 am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour, 
taken Sir John Coleville. Shakefp. Hen'y 1V. p. ir. 
TRAVERS. adv. [French.] Athwart; acrofs. Not ufed. 
He {wears brave oaths, and. breaks them bravely, quite 
travers, athwart the heart of his lover. Shakefpeare. 
Tra‘verseé. adv. [a.travers, French.} Croflwife ; athwart. 
Bring, water from fome hanging grounds, in long furrows 3 
and from thofe drawing it traver/e to {pread. Bacon. 
The ridges of the fallow field lay traver/e. Hayward. 
TRAVE’RSE. prep. Through croflwite. 
He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc’d eye, and foon treverfe 
The whole battalion views their order due. Ädiiton. 
Traverse. adj. [tranve: fus, Lat. trave-fe, Fr.] Lying acrofs ; 
lying athwart. 
The paths cut with traverfe trenches. much encumbered 
the carriages until the pioneers levelled them, Hayward. 
Oak being ftrong in all pofitions, may ,be trufted «in crofs 
and traverfe work for Summers. Wotton’ s Architec. 
TRAVERSE. 7. f. 
1. Any thing laid or built crofs. 
The Tirfan cometh with all his genctation; and if there be 
a mother from whom the whole lineage defcended, there is a 
traverfe placed in a loft where fhe fitteth. Bacom 
Some wind inftruments are blown at a fmall hole in. the 
fide, which {traiteneth the breath at the firft. entrance; the 
rather in refpect of their traverfe and ftops above the hole, 
which performeth the fipple’s part. ; Bacom 
2. Something that thwarts, crofles, or obftructs ;. crofs acci- 
dent; thwarting obftacle. This is a fenfe rather French 
than Englith. 
A juft and lively picture of human nature in its ations, 
paffions, and traver/es of fortune. Dryden. 
He fees no defect in bimfelf, but is fatished that he fhould 
have carried on his defigns well enough, had it_not been for 
unlucky traverfes not in his power. Locke. 
To Tra’versE. v. a. [traverfer, Fr. It was anciently ac- 
cented on the lait fyllable.] 
1. To crofs ; to lay athwart. 
Myfelf, and fuch 7 
As flept within the fhadow of your power, 
Have wander'd with our traver/f arms, and breath’d) * 
Our fufferance vainly. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 
The parts fhould be often traverfed or crofled by the Aow- 
ing of the folds which loofely encompafs them, without fit- 
ting too ftraight. Dryden's Duf efnoy, 
2. To crofs by way of oppofition ; to thwart with obftacles. 
This treatife has, fince the firft conception thereof, been 


Bentley's Sernions.” 


often traverfed with other thoughts. Wotton. 
You fave th’ expence of long litigious laws, 
Where fuits are travers, and fo little won, 
That he who conquers is but laft undone. Dryden. 


John Bull thought himfelf now of age to look after his 
own affairs ; Frog refolved, to traverfe this new project, and 
to make him uneafy in his own family, A buthnet, 

3. To oppofe fo as to annul. A law term. 

Without a good 1kill in hiftory, and a new geography to 
underftand him aright, one may lofe himfelf in t aver fing the 
decree. Balers Reflections on Lea ning, 

4. To wander over ; to crofs. 
He many a walk travers’d 

Of ftatelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 


Milten, 
The lion fmarting with the hunter’s fpear, < 
"Though deeply wounded, no way yet diimay’d ; 
In fullen fury ¢rave-fes the plain, 
To find the vent’rous foe. Pier. 


Believe me, prince, there’s not an African 
That traverfes our vaft Numidian defarts 
In queft.of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practifes thefe boatted virtues. Adai son's Cate. 
What feas you t avers’d and what fields you fought ! Pope. 
5. To furvey; to examine thoroughly. 
My purpofe is to traverje the nature, principles, and pro- 
perties, of this deteftable vice, ingratitude. Soxth’s Se nions. 


To TRAVERSE. wen. To ufe a pofture of oppofition in 
fencing. 
4 Tao 
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To fee thee fight, to fee thee traver Je, to fee thee here, 
to fee thee there. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
TRAVESTY. adj. [travefti, Fri] Breite fo as to be made ri- 
diculous ; burlefqued. ui = ~ 
TRAUMA'TICK. ‘ad. [rpaupealixes: ] Vulnerary. 
I deterged and difpofed the tlcer to incarn, and to do fo I 
‘put the patient into a traumatick decoction. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Tray. nf. {tray, Swedith.] A fhallow wooden vetlel in 
which meat or fifh is carried. 
Sift itinto'@ tray, or bole of wood. Aloxon’s Mech. Exer. 
No more her care fhall fill the hollow tray, 
To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 
TRA'YTRIP. n. j. A kind of play, I know not of what kind. 
Shall I play my freedom at traytrip, and become thy bond 
flave. i Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Tre’acHerovs. adj. [from treachery.] Faithlefs; perfidious ; 
guilty of deferting or betraying. 
He bad the lion to be remitted 
Unto his feat, and thofe fame treacherous vile 


Be punifh’d for their prefumptuous guile. Hubbera’s Tale: 
Defire in rapture gaz’d awhile, 
And faw the treach’rous goddefs fmile. Swift. 


TRE’ACHEROUSLY. adv. [from ti eacherous.] Faithlefsly ; per- 
hdioufly ; by treafon; by ftratagem. 
Then ’gan Caraufius tyrannize anew, 
And him Alectus treacherou/ly flew, 
And took on him the robe of emperor. 
Thou haft flain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 


Fairy Qu. L. ii. 


And treacherou/ly haft thou vanquifh’d him,  Shakefpeare, 
Let others treeze with angling recds, 

Or treacheroufly poor fith betet, 

With ftrangling fnare, or winding net. Donne. 


I treated, trufted you, and thought you mine; 

When, in requital of my beft endeavours, 

You treache: oufly practis’d to undo me, 

Seduc’d my only child, and ftole her. 

They bid him ftrike, to appeafe the ghoft 
Of his poor father treacherou/ly lott. Dryden's Juvenal. 
TRE’ACHEROUSHESS. n. f. [from treacherous.] The quality of 
being treacherous ; perfidioufnefs. 
TRE’ACHERY. n.f. [tricherie, French.] Perfidy; breach of 
faith. 
TREA'CHETOR. } n. f. [from tricher, tricheur, Fr.} A traitor ; 
‘TRE/ACHOUR. § one who betrays; one who violates his 
faith or allegiance. 
Good Claudius with him battle fought, 
In which the king was by a treachetour 
Difguifed flain. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Where may that treachour then be found, 

Or by what means may I his footing traét. Fairy Queen. 
TRE'ACLE. n. f. [triacle, Fr. trtackle, Dutch; theriaca, Lat.] 
1. A medicine made up of many ingredients. 

The phyfician that has obferved the medicinal virtues of 
treacle, without knowing the nature of each of the fixty odd 
ingredients, may cure’ many patients with it. Boyle. 
> T. eacle water has much of an acid in it. Floyer. 

b, Moloffes ; the fpume of fugar. 

To TREAD. v. n. pret. tod. part. paff. trodden, [trudan, Go- 
thick; netan, Saxon; treden, Dutch.] 

1. To fet the foot. 


Otway. 


He ne’er drinks, 
But Timon’s filver treads upon his lip. Shake/peare. 
Thofe which perfume the air moft, being trodden upon 
and crufhed, are burnet, wild thyme, and water *mint; 
therefore fet whole alleys of them, to have the pleafure when 
you walk or tread, Bacon’s Effays. 
Thofe dropping gums 
Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton. 
Where'er you tread the blufhing flow’rs fhall rife. Pope. 
2. To trample ; to fet the feet in fcorn or malice. 
Thou 
Muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftreet, or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 
And bear the palin. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
Thou fhalt tread upon their high places. Deut. xxxiii. 29. 
3. To walk with form or ftate. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine, 


And the ground fhrinks before his treading.  Shakefpeare. 
Ye that ftately tread or lowly creep. Milton. 
4. To copulate as birds. 
When fhepherds pipe on oaten ftraws ; 
When turtles tread Shake/peare. 


What diftance between the treading or coupling, and the 
laying of the egg? Bacon’s Nat, Hijt. 
Fhey'bill, they tread, Alcyone comprefs'd, 


Seven days fits brooding on her floating nett. Dryden, 
To TREAD. v. a. 
1. To walk on; to feel under the foot. 
Would I had never tod this Englith earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shake/peare. 
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He dy’d obedient to fevereft law , 
Forbid to rread the pramis’d land he faw. 
2. To prefs under the foot. 
Ticad the {nuff out onthe floor to prevent inking. Swf. 
3. To beat; to track. 
Full of briars is this working world. 
— They are but burs: if we walk not in the trodden paths, 
our very petticoats will catch them. — Shate/p. As zou like it. 
4. To walk on in a formal or ftately manner. 
Methought fhe trod the ground with greater grace, Dry. 
5. To cruth under foot; to trample in contempt or hatred, 
‘Through thy name will we tread them under that rif 
againft us. si Pfal. xliv. 5. 
Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the fkies, and blazing as I travell'd, 
"Till all my fires were fpent ; and then caft downward 
To be trod out by Cæfar ? Dryden's All for Love. 
6. To put in action by the feet. 


Pi tor, 


They tread their wine-preffes and fuffer thirft. Fob xxiv. 
7. To love as the male bird the female, 
He feather’d her and trod her. Dryden's Fables, 


TREAD. 1. f. [from the verb.] Footing; ftep with the foot. 
If the ftreets were pav'd with thine eyes, 
Her fect were much too dainty for fuch tread, Shake/peare. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 


For want of tread, are undiftinguifhable. Milton. 
High above the ground 
Their march was, and the paffive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Malton, 
The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread, 
Gets wherewithal to cloath and buy him bread. Dryden. 


How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread, 
A dith of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head ! 
2. Way; track; path. 
Cromwell is the king’s fecretary: further, 
Stands in'the gap and tread for more preferment. Shake/p. 
3. The cocks part in the egg. 
TRE’ADER. 7. f. [from tread.] Hewho treads. 
The ¢readers fhall tread out no wine in their preffes, 
TRE‘ADLE. 2. f. [from tread. ] 


Swift. 


Ija. 


I.A part of an engine on which the feet a& to put it in mo- 


tion. 

The farther the’ fore-end of the treadle reaches out beyond 
the fore-fide of the lathe, the greater will ‘the {weep of the 
fore-end of ‘the treadle be, and confequently the more revo- 
lutions is made ‘at one tread, Moxon's Mech. Exercifes. 

2. The fperm of the cock. 

Whether it is not made out of the garm, or treadle of the 
egg, feemeth of leffer doubt. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

At each end of the egg is a treadle, formerly thought to 
be the cock’s fperm. De: ham. 

TRE’ASON. n. f. [trabifon, French.) An offence committed 
againft the dignity and majefty of the commonwealth: it is 
divided into high zreajon and petit treafon. High ¢treafon is 
an offence againft the fecurity of the commonwealth, or of 
the king’s majefty, whether by imagination, word, or deed ; 
as to compais or imagine treafon, or the death of the prince, 
zor the queen confort, or his fon'and heir-apparent ; or to de- 
flower the king’s wife, or his -eldeft daughter unmarried, 
or his eldeft fon’s wife; or levy war againft the king. in his 
realm, or to adhere to his enemies by aiding them; or to 
counterfeit the king’s great feal, privy feal, or money ; or 
knowingly to bring falfe money into this realm counterfeited 
like the money of England, and to utter the fame; or to 
kill the king’s chancellor, treafurer, juftice of the one bench, 
or of the other; juftices in Eyre, juftices of affize, juitices 
of oyer and terminer, when in their place and doing their 
duty ; or forging the king’s feal manual, or privy fignet ; or 
diminifhing or impairing the current money : and, in fuck 
treafon, a man forfeits his lands and goods to the king: and 
it is called treafon paramount. | Petit trea/on is when a iervant 
kills his mafter, a wife her hufband; fecular or religious kills 
his prelate :' this ¢rea/on gives forfeiture to every lord within 


his own fee : both trea/ons are capital. Cowel. 
Man difobeying, 
Difloyal breaks his fealty, and fins 
Againft the high fupremacy of -heaver: 
To expiate his treafon hath nought left. Afilton: 
He made the overture of thy treajons to us. Shake/peare. 


Athaliah cried, treafon, treafon. 
Tr E'ASONABLE. } adj. [from treafon.] Having the nature or 
VRE ASONOUS. “) “guilt of trealon. Trea/onous is out of ufe. 

Him by proofs as clear as founts in Jul 
I know to be corrupt and treajonous. Shase/p. Henry VIM. 
Againft the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
OF treas’nous malice. Shakefpeare’s Afacteth, 
Moft mens heads had been intoxicated with imaginations 
of plots, and treafonable pra€tices. Clarendcn, 
Were it a draught for fune when fhe banquets, 

I wou'd not tatte thy treasonous offer. Milten. 

A credit to run ten millions in'debt without parliementary 

fecurity is dangerous, illegal, and perhaps t eajonable. Ssvifè. 
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TRE’ASURE. n.f. [trefor, Fr. thefaurus, Latin.} Wealth 
hoarded ; riches accumulated. 
An inventory, importing 
‘The feveral parcels of his plate, his trea/ure, 

Rich ftuffs. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

They built trea/ure cities. Exod. i. 11. 

He ufed his laws as well for collecting of treafure, as for 
correcting of manners. Bacon. 

Gold is treafure as well as filver, becaufe not decaying, 
and never finking much in value. Locke. 

To Tre‘asure. v.a. [from the noun.] To hoard ; to rcpo- 
fit; to lay up. 

After thy hardnefs and impenitent heart thou treafure/? up 
unto thyfelf wrath againft the day of wrath. Rom. ii. 5. 

Practical principles are trea/ured up in man’s mind, that, 
like the candle of the Lord in the heart of every man, dif- 
covers what he is to do, and what to avoid. South. 

No, my remembrance treafures honeft thoughts, 
~ And holds not things like thee; I {corn thy fricndfhip. 
Rowe. 
~ Some thought it mounted to the lunar fphere, 
Since all things loft on earth are trea/ur’d there. Pope. 
TRE'ASURER. n.f. [from treafure; treforier, Fr.] One who 
has care of money; one who has charge of treafure. 
This is my trea/urer, let him fpeak ' 
= That I have referv’d nothing. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Before the invention of laws, private affections in fupreme 
rulers made their own fancies both their treafurers and hang- 
men, weighing in this balance good and evil. Raleigh. 

TRE’ASURERSHIP. 2. f. [from treafurer.] Office or dignity of 
treafurer. 

He preferred a bafe fellow, who was a fuitor for the trea- 
furerfoip, before the moft worthy. Hakewill. 

TRE'ASUREHOUSE. 2. f. [tea/ure and houfe.} Place where 
hoarded riches are kept. 

Let there be any grief or difeafe incident to the foul of 
men, for which there is not in this trea/urehoufe a prefent 
comfortable remedy to be found. Hooker, b.v. 

Thou filver trea/urehou/e, 

Tell me once more, what title doft thou bear? Shake/p. 

Gather together into your fpirit, and its trea/urehoufe, the 
memory, not only all the promifes of God, but alfo the for- 
mer fenfes of the divine favours. Laylor’s holy living. 

Treasury. n. f. [from ti eafure; treforerie, Fr.] A place in 
which riches are accumulated. 
And make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck and fumlefs trea/uries. 

Thy fumptuous buildings 
Have coft a mafs of publick trea/ury. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treafury of life, when life itfelf 

Yields to the theft. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

He had a purpofe to furnifh a fair cafe in that univerfity 
“with choice collections from all parts, like that famous trea- 

“fury of knowledge at Oxford. Wotton. 

The ftate of the trea/ury the king beft knows. Temple. 

Phyficians, by trea/u: ies of juft obfervations, grow to {kill 
in the art of healing. Watts. 

To Treat. v.a. [traiter, Fr. trace, Lat.] 
1. To negociate ; to fettle. 
To treat the peace, a hundred fenators 

Shall be commitfhioned. 

2: [Traéio, Lat.] To difcourfe on. 

3. To ufe in any manner, good or bad. 

© He treated his prifoner with great harfhnefs. 
s Since living virtue is with envy curs’d, 

And the beft men are treated like the worft ; 

Do thou, juft goddefs, call our merits forth, 

And give cach deed th’ exact, intrinfick worth. 

4. To handle; to manage; to carry on. 
Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their fubjects in their pic- 
‘tures, as Homer did in his poetry. Dryden. 
5. To entertain with expence. 
To Treat. v. 2. [traiter, Fr. tnahuan, Saxon.] 
1. To difcourfe; to make difcuffions. 
Of love they treat till th’ ev’ning ftar appear’d. Milton, 
© Abfence, what the poets call death in love, has given oc- 
cafion to beautiful complaints in thofe authors who have treat- 
ed of this pafon in verfe. Addifon’s Speci. 
3. To prattife negotiation. 
| The king treated with them. 
3. To come to terms of accommodation. 
Inform us, will the emp’ror treat ? 
4. To make gratuitous entertainments. 
TREAT. n. /. [from the. verb.] 
1. An entertainment given. 
ae This is the ceremony of my fate ; 
«>A parting treat, and I’m to die in ftate. Dryden. 
_. He pretends a great concern for his country; and: infight 
into matters : now fuch profeflions, when recommended by 
a treat, difpofe an audience to hear reafon. Collier. 


. 
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Shakefpeare. 


Dryden's Æn. 


Spectator. 


Pope. 


2 Mac. xiii. 22. 


Swift. 
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What tender maid but muft a vi&tim fall 


For one man's treat, but for another’s ball ? Pope. 
2. Something given at an entertainment. f 
Dry F and grapes, and wrinkled dates were fet, 
In canifters t’ enlarge the little treat, Dryden. 
The King of gods revolving in his mind 
Lycaon’s guilt and his inhuman ¢ eat. Dryden. 


TREATABLE. adj. {traitable, Fr.) Moderate ; ‘not violent. 

A virtuous mind fhould’ rather wifh to depart this world 
with a kind of treatable diffolution, than be fuddenly ‘cut off 
in a moment, rather to be taken than fnatched away. Hooker, 

The heats or the colds of feafons are lefs treatable than 
with us. Temple, 

Treatise. n.f. [fractatus, Latin.) Difcourfe written trac- 
tate: 
The time has been my fell of hair 

Wou’'d at a difmal teati/e rouze, and ftir 

As life were in’t. Shake/peare. 

Befides the rules given in this treatife to make a perfect 
judgment of good pictures, there is required a long conver- 
fation with the beft pieces. Dryden's Dufie noy. 

TREATMENT. n. f. [traitment, French.) Utage; manner of 
ufing good or bad. 

Scarce an humour or chara@ter which they have not ufed ; 
all comes wafted to us: and were they to entertain this age, 


they could not now make fuch plenteous treatment. Dryden. 
Accept fuch treatment as a {wain affords. Pope. 
TREATY. n. f. [traite, Fr.) 
1. Negotiation; act of treating. 
She began a treaty to procure ; 
And ftablifh terms betwixt both their requefts. Fa. Du. 


2. A compact of accommodation relating to publick affairs. ~ 

A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain than a 

treaty. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Echion 

Let fall the guiltlefs weapon from his hand, 

And with the veit a peaceful treaty makes. Addifon’s Ovid. 
3. For entreaty : fupplication ; petition; folicitation. 

He catt by treaty and by trains 


Her to perfuade. Spenjer. 
I mut 
To the young man fend humble treaties, doze, 
And palter in the fhift of lownefs. Shakefpeare. 
TRE'BLE. adj. [triple, Vr. tviplus, triplex, Lat.) 
1. Threefold; triple. 
Some I fee, r 
That twofold balls and treble fceptres carry.  Shake/peare. 
Who can 


His head’s huge doors unlock, whofe jaws with great 
And dreadful teeth in treble ranks are fet. Sandys. 
All his malice ferv’d but to bring forth 
Infinite goodnefs, grace, and mercy fhewn 
On man by him feduc’d; but on hinfelf 
Treble confufion, wrath, and vengeance pour’d. 
A lofty tow’r, and {trong on ev’ry fide 
With treble walls. 
The pious Trojan then his jav’lin fent, 
The fhield gave way ; through treble plates it went 
Of folid brafs. Drydens Fin, ~ 
2. Sharp of found. A mufical term. 4 
The fharper or quicker percuflion of air caufeth the more 
treble found, and the lower or heavier the more bafe found. 
Bacon's Nat. Hifi, N°. 179. 
To Tre’ste. v. a. [from the adjective ; trzplico, Lat. tripler, 
Fr.) To multiply by three ; to make thrice as much. 
She conceiv'd, and trebling the due time, 
Brought forth this monftrous mats. 
I would not be ambitious in my with, 
To with myfelf much better ; yet for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times myfelf, 
A thoufand times more fair. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Aquarius fhines with feebler rays, 
Four years he trebles, and doubles fix fcore days. 
To Tre’sLE. v.n. To become threefold. 
Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles and trebles 
upon him, fo doth his inability to pay it. Swift, 
TRE'BLE. n.f. A fharp found. 
The treble cutteth the air fo fharp, as it returneth too {wift 
to make the found equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is 


Milton, 
Dryden's Æn. 


S penfer. 


Creech, 


the {weeteft. Bacon. 
The lute ftill trembles underneath thy nail : 
At thy well-fharpen’d thumb from fhore to fhore, 
The trebles {queak for fear, the bales roar. Dryden. 


TRE'BLENESS. x. f. [from treble.] The ftate of being treble. ~~ 
The juft proportion of the air percufled towards the bafe- 
nefs or treblene/s of tones, is a great fecret in founds. Bacon. 
Tre’sty. adv. [from treble.) Thrice told; in threefold num- 
ber or quantity. 
His jav’lin fent, 
The fhield gave way ; through treble plates it went 
Of folid brafs, of linnen ¢rebly roll’d. Dryden's Mn, 
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The feed being fo neceflary for the maintenance of the 
feveral fpecies, itis in fome doubly and trebly defended. Ray. 
TREE. n. J. trie, Iflandick; tree, Danifh.] 
1. A large vegetable rifing, with one woody ftem, to a con- 
fiderable height. i 

Trees and fhrubs, of our native growth in England, are 
diftinguifhed by Ray. 1. Such as have their flowers disjoint- 
cd and remote from the fruit; and thefe are, 1. Nuciferous 
ones; as, the walnut tree, the hazel-nut tree, the beach, 
the chefnut, and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones ; 
of this kind are the Scotch firs, male and female; the pine, 
the common alder tree, and the birch tree. 3. Bacciferous ; 
as, the juniper and yew trees. 4. Lanigerous ones ; as, the 
black, white, and trembling poplar, willows, and ofiers of 
all kinds. 5. Such as bear their feeds, having an imperfect 
flower, in leafy membranes; as, the horfe-bean. 6, Such 
as have their fruits and flowers contiguous ; of thefe fome are 
pomiferous; as, apples and pears: and fome bacciferous; as, 
the forb or fervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the wild 
rofe, {weet brier, currants, the great bilbery bufh, honey- 
fuckle, joy. Pruniferous ones, whofe fruit is pretty large 
and foft, with a ftone in the middle; as, the black-thorn or 
floe tree, the black and white bullace tree, the black cherry, 
éc. Bacciferous ones; as, the ftrawberry tree in the 
weft of Ireland, mifletoe, water elder, the dwarf, a large 
laurel, the viburnum or way-fairing tree, the dog- berry tree, 
the fea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the p-ivet bar- 
berry, common elder, the holy, the buckthorn, the berry- 
bearing heath, the bramble, and fpindle tree or prickwood. 
Such as have their fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut 
tree, the box tree, the common elm and afh, the maple, the 
gaule or fweet willow, common heath, broom, dyers wood, 
furze or gorfe, the lime tree, Ge. Miller. 

Sometime we fee a cloud that’s dragonifh, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Who can bid the tree unfix his earth-bound root. Shak. 

It is pleafant to look upon a tree in Summer covered with 
green leaves, decked with blofloms, or laden with fruit, and 
cafting a pleafant fhade : but to confider how this tree {prang 
from a little feed, how nature fhaped ana fed it till it came 
to this greatnefs, is a more rational pleafure. Burnet. 

Trees fhoot up in one great ftem, and at a good diftance 
from the earth, fpread into branches: thus goofeberries are 
fhrubs, and oaks are frees. Locke. 

2. Any thing branched out. 
Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 

By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit : 

Though plodding heralds through each branch may trace 

Old captains and dictators of their race. Dryden. 

TREE ge mander. n.f. A plant. 
Tree of life. n. f. [lignum vita, Latin.] An evergreen: the 
wood is eftcemed by turners. Miller. 
Tees primrofe. n. f. A plant. 
TREEN. old plur. of tree. 
Well run greenhood, got between 

Under the fand-bag he was feen ; 

Lowting low like a for’fter green, 

He knows his tackle and his treen. Benj. Fohnfon. 

TREEN. adj. Wooden; made of wood. Obfolete. 

Sir Thomas Rookefby, being controlled for firft fuffering 
himfelf to be ferved in treen cups, anfwered, thefe homely 
cups pay truly for that they contain: I had rather drink out 
of treen and pay gold and filver, than drink out of gold and 
filver and make wooden payments. Camden. 

Tre’roi. n. f. [trifolium, Lat.] A plant. 

The trefoil hath a papilionaceous flower, confifting of the 
ftandard, the wings and keel coming out of the empalement 
together with the pointal covered with its fringed fheath: it 
becomes a capfule hidden in the empalement, and full of 
feeds fhaped like a kidney, adhering clofe to the capfule when 
ripe: fome have flowers confifting of one leaf, and filled 
with kidney-fhaped feeds: to this muft be added, that the 
leaves grow by threes, feldom by four or fives, on a common 
foot{talk. Miller. 

Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form of a {weet 
and beautiful child, ftanding upon tiptoes, and a trefoil, or 
three-leaved grafs in her hand. Peacham on Drawing. 

Some fow trefoil or rye-grafs with their clover. Mortimer. 

TREILLAGE, n. j. [French.] 

Treillage is a contexture of pales to fupport efpalliers, 
making a diftinét inclofure of any part of a garden. Trevoux. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: 
makers of fower-gardens are epigrammatifts and fonnetcers, 
contrivers of bowers, grotto’s, treillayes, and cafcades, are 
romance writers. Spectator, Ne. 477- 

TRELLIS. n.f. [French.] Is a ftru&ture of iron, wood, 
or olier, the parts croffing each other like a lattice. Trevoux. 

To TREMBLE. V.n. [trembler, Fr. tremo, Lat.] 

3. To fhake as with fear or cold; to fhiver; to quake; to 
fhudder. 
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My compaMionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by furmile. Shakefpeare. 
God’s name 
And power thou tremble// at. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
Shew your flaves how cholerick you are, 

And make your bondmen tremble. Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 
This judgment of the heavens that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. Shake/p. King Lear. 
They {hall fear and tremble, Jer. xxxiii. Q. 
When he heard the king, he fell into fuch a trembling that 
he could hardly fpeak. Clarendon, 

Frighted Turnus trembl'd as he fpoke. Drydens Æn. 
He fhook the facred honours of his head, 
With terror trembi'd heav'n’s fubfiding hill, 


And from his fhaken curls ambrofial dews diftil. Dryden. 
Ye powers, revenge your violated altars, 
That they who with unhallow’d hands approach 
May tremble. Rowe. 
2. To quiver; to totter. 
Sinai’s grey top fhall tremble. Milton. 


We cannot imagine a mafs of water to have ftood upon 
the middle of the earth like one great drop, or a trembling 
jelly, and all the places about it dry. Burnet. 

3. To quaver; to fhake as a found. 
Winds make a noife unequally, and fometimes when ve- 
hement t:embie at the height of their blaft. Bacon. 
TRE/MBLINGLY. adv, [from trembling.) So as to fhake or 
quiver. 
Tremblingly the ftood, 
And on the fudden dropt. Shake[p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Say what the ufe, were finer opticks giv’n, 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 
To fmart and agonize at every pore? Pope. 
TREME’NDOUS. aaj. [tremendus, Latin.) Dreadful ; horrible 5 
aftonifhingly terrible. 

There ftands an altar where the pricft celebrates fome 

myfteries facred and tremendous. Tatler, N°. 57. 
In that portal fhou’d the chief appear, 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen fpear. Pope’s Ody/fey. 
Tre'mour. n. f. [tremor, Lat.] 
1. The ftate of trembling. 

He fell into an univerfal tremour of all his joints, that 
when going his legs trembled under him. Harvey. 

By its ftyptick and ftimulating quality it affects the nerves, 
occafioning tremours. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 

Thefe itars do not twinkle when viewed through telefcopes 
which have large apertures: for the rays of light which pals 
through divers parts of the aperture tremble cach of them 
apart, and by means of thcir various, and fometimes con- 
trary tremors fall at one and the fame time upon different 
points in the bottom of the cye. Newton. 

Tre’mMutLous. adj. [tremulus, Lat.] 
1. Trembling ; fearful. 

The tender tremulous chriftian is eafily diffracted and amazed 

by them. Decay of Piety. 
2. Quivering ; vibratory. 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, impreffes 

a fwift tremulous motion in the lips, tongue or palate, which 


breath paffing {mooth does not. Holder. 
As thus th’ effulgence tremulous I drink, 
The lambent light’nings fhoot acrofs the fky. Thomfon. 


Tre’muLousness. 2. f. [from tremulous.} The ftate of qui- 
vering. 
Tren. 2. f. A fith fpear. Ainf. 
To TRENCH. v. a. [trancher, Fr.] 
1: To cut. 
Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gafhes on his head. 

This weak imprefs of love is as a figure 
Trench’d in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Diflolves to water, and doth lofe his form. 

2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches. 

Pioneers with fpades and pickax arm’d, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. Milton. 
Trench the ground, and make it ready for the Spring. 

Evelyn. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 


Firft draw thy faulchion, and on ev'ry fide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. Pope. 
The trenching plough or coulter is ufeful in pafture-ground, 
to cut out the fides of trenches or drains. Mortimer. 
TRENCH. n. f. [tranche, Fr.} 
1. A pit or ditch. 
On that coaft build, 
And with a trench enclofe the fruitful field. Dryden’s Hin. 
When you have got your water up to the higheft part of 
the land, make a finall trench to carry fome of the water in, 
keeping it always upon a level. Mortimer’s Hu/d. 
2. Earth thrown up to defend foldiers in their approach to a 
town, or to guard a camp. 
Fhe 
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The citizens of Corioli have iffued forth 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle : 
Iaw our party to the trenches driven, 
And then [ came away. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
William carries on the trench, 
Till both the town and caltle yield. 
TRE’ NCHA®T. adj. [trenchant, Fr.] Cutting 3 fharp. 
He fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand, 
With which he ftruck fo furious and fo fell, 
That nothing fecm’'d the puiffance could withftand. F. 9, 
Againft a vanquith’d foe, their fwords 
Werc fharp and trenchant, not their words. 
Tre’ncHer. n.f [from tench; trenchoir, Fr.] 
J. A picce of wood on which meat is cut at table. 
No more 
T’)! fcrape trenche+, nor wath difh. 
My eftate deferves an heir more rais’d, 
Than one which holds a trencher. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
When we find our dogs, we fet the dith or trencher on the 
ground. More's Antidote againf? Atheifm. 
a Their homely fare difpatch’d ; the hungry band 
~ Invade their trenchers next, and foon devour. Dryden. 
Many a child may have the idea of a fquare trencher, or 
round plate, before he has any idea of infinite. Locke. 
2. The table. 


Prior. 


Hudibras. 


Shakefp. Tempefl, 


How often haft thou, 

Fed from my t encher, kneel’d down at the board, 

When I have feafted. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Focd ; pleafures of the table. 

It could be no ordinary declenfion of nature that could 
bring fome men, after an ingenuous education, to place their 
Jummum bonum upon their trenchers, and their utmoft felicity 
in. wine. South's Sermons. 

TRE/NCHERFLY. 7. f. [trencher and fy.] One that haunts ta- 
bles; a parafite. 

He found all people came to him promifcuoufly, and he 
tried which of them were friends, and which only trencher- 
Jues and {pungers. L Eftrange. 

TRE’NCHERMAN. n. f. [trencher and man.] A feeder ; an eater. 

Palladius affured him, that he had already been more fed 
to his liking than he could be by the fkilfulleit rrenchermen of 
Media. Sidney. 
"You had mufty vituals, and he hath holp to eat it: he’s 
a very valiant trencherman ; he hath an excellent ftomach. 

: Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 

TRE'NCHERMATE. 1. f. [trencher and mate.) A table compa- 
nion; a parafite. 

__ Becaufe that judicious learning of the ancient fages doth not 
in this cafe ferve the turn, thefe trenchermates frame to them- 
{elves a way more pleafant; a new method they have of 
“turning things that are ferious into mockery, an art of con- 
tradiction by way of fcorn. Hooker, b. v. 

To TREND. v.n. To tend; to lie in any particular direc- 
tion. It feems a corruption of tend. 

_ The fcouts to feveral parts divide their way, 

To learn the natives names, their towns explore 

The coafts and trendings of the crooked fhore. 

TRE'NTALS. 2. f. [trente, Fr.] 

_Trentals or trigintals were a number of maffes, to the tale 
of thirty, faid on the fame account, according to a certain 
order inftituted by Saint Gregory. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

TRE'NDLE. n. f. [cpendel, Saxon.] Any thing turned round. 

__ Now improperly written trundle. 

TREPA’N. n. f. [trepan, Fr.] 

1. An inftrument by which chirurgeons cut out round pieces of 
the fkull. 

2. A fnare; a ftratagem by which any one is enfnared. [Of 
this fignification Skinner affigns for the reafon, that fome 
Englifh fhips in queen Elizabeth’s reign being invited, with 
great thew of friendfhip, into Trapani, a part of Sicily, were 
there detained. ] 

_ But what a thoughtlefs animal is man, 

How very active in his own trepan. Rofcommon. 

Can there be any thing of friendfhip in {nares, hooks, and 
trepans. South’s Sermons. 

During the commotion of the blood and fpirits, in which 
paifion confifts, whatfoever is offered to the imagination in 
favour of it, tends only to deceive the reafon: it is indeed a 
real żrepan upon it, feeding it with colours and appearances 
inftead of arguments. South’s Sermons. 

To TrEPAN. v. a. [from the noun; trepaner, Fr.] 

1. To perforate with the trepan. 

A putrid matter flowed forth her noftrils, of the fame fmell 
with that in Z epanning the bone. Wijfeman’s Surgery. 

Few recovered of thole that were trepanned. Arbuthnot. 

2. To catch; to enfnare. 

___ They trepann’d the ftate, and fac’d it down 

With plots and projects of our own. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Thofe are but trepanned who are called to govern, being 
invefted with authority but bercaved of power, which is no- 
thing elfe but to mock and betray them into a {plendid and 
magifterial way of being ridiculous. South's Sermons. 
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Dryden. 
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TREPHINE. n f- A finall trepan; a fmaller inftrument of 
perforation managed by one hand. 
I fhewed a trepan and trephine, and gave them liberty to 
try both upon a fkull, Wifeman's Surgery. 
TREPIDA‘TION. n. fi (trepidatio, Lat.] 
1. The ftate of trembling. 
The bow tortureth the ftring continually, and holdeth it 
in a continual trepidation. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. No. 137. 
All objeéts of the fenfes which are very offenfive, caule 
the fpirits to retire; upon which the parts, in fome degrec, 
are deftitute ; and fo there is induced in them a tretrdation 
and horror. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 793. 
Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears, 
Men reckon what it did and meant ; 
But trepidation of the {pheres, 


Though greater far, is innocent. Donne. 
I hey pais the planets fev’n, and pafs the fix’d, 

And that cryftalline {phere whofe balance weighs 

The trepidation talk’d, and that firft-mov’d. Milton 


2. State of terrour. 

Becaufe the whole kingdom ftood in a zealous trepidation 
of the abfence of fuch a prince, I have been the more de- 
firous to refearch the feveral paifages of the journey. Wotton. 

His firft action of note was in the battle of Lepanto ; 
where the fuccefs of that great day, in fuch trepidation of the 
ftate, made every man meritorious. Wotton. 

To TRE'sPAss. v. n. jtrefpaffer, Fr.] 
1. To tranfgrefs; to offend. 

If they fhall confefs their trefpafs which they £ efpaffed 
againft me, J will remember my covenant. Lev. xxvi. 43- 

They not only contradict the general defign and particular 
exprefles of the gofpel, but tre/pa/s againft all logick. Norris. 

2. To enter unlawfully on another's ground. 
Their morals and ceconomy, 

Mott perfectly they made agree : 

Each virtue kept its proper bound, 

Nor tre/pa/s’d on the other’s ground. 

Trespass. n. f. [t efpas, Fr.] 
1. Tranfgreffion ; offence. 
Your purpos’d low correction 

Is fuch, as bafeft, and the meaneft wretches 

For pilf’rings, and moft. common tre[pafs 

Are punifh’d with. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The t+¢/pafs money and fin money was the priefts. 2 Kings. 


Prior. 


He hall bring his tre/pa/s offering for his fin. Lev. v. 6. 
Wiil God incenfe his ire 
For fuch a petty tre/pa/s ? Miltone 


2. Unlawful entrance on another’s ground. 
TRE'SPASSER, 7. f. [from t efpafs.] 

1. An offender; a tran(greflor. 

2. One who enters unlawtully on another’s ground. 

If I come upon another’s ground without his licence, or 
the licence of the law, I am a trefpaffer, tor which the owner 
may have an action of tre{pafs again{t me. Walton. 

Tre’ssep. adj. [from treffe, French. | Knotted or curled. 

Nor this nor that fo much doth make me mourn, 

But for the lad, whom long I lov’d fo dear, 

Now loves a lafs that all his love doth fcorn, 

He plunged in pain his tre/ed locks doth tear. Spenfer. 

Tre’sses. n. f. without a fingular. [tre/e, Fr. treccia, Italian. ] 
A knot or curl of hair. 

Hung be the heav’ns with black, yield day to night ! 
Comets, importing change of times and ftates, 
Brandith your cryftal treffes in the fky. 

Her {welling breaft 

Naked, met his under the fowing gold 

Of her loofe treffes hid. 

Adam had wove 

Of choiceft fow’rs a garland to adorn 

Her treffes, and her rural labours crown. Milton. 

Fair treffes man’s imperial race enfnare, 

And beauty draws us with a fingle hair. Pope. 

Then ceafe, bright nymph ! to mourn the ravifh’d hair, 
Which adds new glory to the fhining {phere ! 
Not all the zreffes that fair hair can boatt, 

Shall draw fuch envy as the lock you loft. 

Tre’stLe. n. f. [trefleau, Fr.) 

1. The frame of a table. 

2. A moveable form by which any thing is fupported. 

TRET. n. f. [Probably from tritus, Lat.) An allowance made 
by merchants to retailers, which is four pounds in every hun- 
dred weight, and four pounds for wafte or refufe of a com- 

_,modity. iz Bailey. 

PRE THINGS. n.f. [trethingi, low Latin, from trethu, Welth, 
to tax.) Taxes; impofts. 

Treve't. n. f. [Spcrer, Saxon; trepied, Fr.] Any thing 
that ftands on three legs: as, a ftool. 

Trey. n. f. [tres, Lat. trois, Fr.] A three at cards. 

White-handed miftrefs, one fwect word with thec. 
—-—Honey, milk, and fugar; there is three. 

——~Nay then, two treys ; mctheglin, wort, and malmfey, 

Shake/p. Love's Labour lofi. 
TRIABLE, 


Shake/peare. 


Milton. 


Pope. 
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Tri'aste. adj. (from try. ] 
1. Poffible to be experimented ; capable of trial. 

For the more eafy underftanding of the experiments triable 
by our engine, I infinuated that notion, by which all of them 
will prove explicable. Boyle. 

2. Such as may be judicially examined. 

No one fhould be admitted to a bifhop’s chancellorfhip 
without good knowledge in the civil and canon laws, fince 
divers caufes triable in the {piritual court are ot weight. Ayliffe. 

Tri’ap. n. f. [trias, Lat. triade, Fr.] Three united. 
Tria. n. f. [from try.] 
1. Tet; examination. 

Wirth zrial fire touch me his finger end ; 

If he be chafte the fame will back defcend, 

And turn him to no pain; but if he ftart, 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. 

2. Experience ; act of examining by experience. 
I leave him to your gracious acceptance, 

Whofe trial fall better publifh his commendation, Shak. 

Skilful gardeners make trial of the feeds by putting them 
into water gently boiled; and if gocd, they will Iprout within 
half an hour. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 520. 

3. Experiment ; experimental knowledge. 
Others had trial of cruel mockings and {courgings. 
4. Judicial examination. 

Trial is ufed in law for the examination of all caufes, civil 
or criminal, according to the laws of our realm: the trial is 
the iflue, which is tried upon the inditement, not the indite- 
ment itfelf, Cowel. 


Shakefpeare. 


Heb. 


He hath ref:fted law, 
And therefore law fhall {corn him further trial 
Than the feverity of publick power. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
5. Temptation; telt of virtue. 
Lef our trial, when leaft fought, 
May find us both perhaps far lefs prepar’d, 
The willinger I go. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 
No fuch company as then thou faw’ft 
Intended thee ; for trial only brought, 
To fec how thou could’ft judge of fit and meet. Milton. 
Every ftation is expofed to fome trials, either temptations 
that provoke our appetites, or difquiet our fears. Rogers. 
6. State of being tried. 
Good fhepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love ? 
It is to be all made of fighs and tears ; 
It is to be made all of faith and fervice, 
All humblenefs, all patience and impatience ; 
All purity, all trial, all obfervance. Shake/p. As you like it. 
TRIANGLE. n. f. [triangle, Fr. triangulum, Lat.] A figure 
of three angles. 
The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right gnc: 
ocke. 
TRIA/‘NGULAR. adj. [triangularis, Lat.] Having three angles. 
The frame thereof feem’d partly circular, 
And part triangular ; O work divine ! 
‘Thefe two the firft and laft proportions are. Fairy Qu. 
Though a round figure be moft capacious for the honey, 
and moft convenient for the bee ; yet did fhe not chufe that, 
becaufe then there muft have been triangular {paces left void. 
Ray on the Creation. 
TRIBE. ae {tribu, Fr. tribus, Lat. from trev, b and v being 
labials of promi(cuous ufe in the ancient Britifh words; trev 
from tir ef, his lands, is fuppofed to be Celtick, and ufed be- 
fore the Romans had any thing to do with the Britith govern- 
ment; to prove which Mr. Rowland offers many reafons, 
which he mentions by imagining that centuria is derived from 
trev, {uppofing it to be the fame with our centrev, importing 
a hundred trevs or tribes. ] 
1. A diftin& body of the people as divided by family or for- 
tune, or any other characteriftick. 
I ha’ been writing all this night unto all the tribes 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election. Benj. Fobnfon’s Cataline. 
Tf the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and the mifled 
multitude will fee their error, fuch extent of mercy is ho- 
nourable. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrofial fount. Milton. 
Straggling mountaineers, for publick good, 
To rank in tribes, and quit the favage wood, 
Houfes to build. Tate. 
I congratulate my country upon the increafe of this happy 
tribe of men, fince, by the prefent parliament, the race of 
freeholders is {preading into the remoteft corners.  -Addi/on. 
2. It is often ufed in contempt. 
F olty and vice are eafy to defcribe, 
The common fubjeéts of our fcribbling tribe. Rofcommon. 
TRILLET or I RIBO'ULET. n. f. A goldfmith’s tool for mak- 
ing rings. Ainf. 
TRIBULATION. n. f. [tribulation, Fr.] Perfecution ; diftrefs; 
vexation ; difturbancc of life. 
Tribulation being prefent caufeth forrow, and being immi- 
nent breedcth fear. Hooker, b. v. 
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The juft fhall dwell, 
And after all their tribulations long, 
Sce golden days, fruitful of golden deeds, 
Death becomes 
His final remedy; and after life 
Try’d in fharp t ibulation, and refin’d : 
By faith, and faithful works. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 
Our church taught us to pray, that God would, not only 
in all time of our tribulation, but in all time of our wealth, 
deliver us. Atterbury's Sermons, 
TRIBUNAL. A. fo {tribunal, Latin and French. } 
1. The feat of a judge. 
P th’ market-place, on a tribunal filver’d, 
Cleopatra and himfelf in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthron’d. — Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
He fees the room 
Where the whole nation does for juftice come, 
Under whole large roof flourifhes the gown, 
And judges grave on high tribunals frown. Waller. 
Here the tribunal ftood. Dryden's /En. 
There is a neceflity of ftanding at his tribunal, who is in- 
finitely wile and juft. Grew’s Cojmol. b. iii. 
2. A court of juftice. 
Summoning arch-angels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. 
TRIBUNE. n. f. [tribun, tribunus, Lat.] 
1. An officer of Rome chofen by the people. 
Thefe are the tribunes of the people, 
The tongues o’ th’ common mouth: I do defpife them. 
Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
2. The commander of a Roman legion. 
TRIBUNY'TIAL. ] adj. [tribunitius, Lat.] Suiting a tribune; 
TRIBUNI/TIOUS. § relating to a tribune. 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious man- 
ner; for that is to clamour counfels, not to inform. Bacon. 
Oh happy ages of our anceftors, 
Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers 
One jail did all their criminals reftrain. Dryden's Juvenal. 
TRIBUTARY. adj. [tributaire, Fr. tributarius, Lat.] 
1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgement of fubmifion to a 
matter. 
Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T’ ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, 
Till Arthur all that reckoning did defray : 
Yet oft the Briton kings againft them ftrongly fway’d. 
Fairy Queen, b. ite 
The two great empires of the world I know 5 
And fince the earth none larger does afford, 


Milton. 


Milton. 


This Charles is fome poor t ibutary lord. Dryden. 
Around his throne the fea-born brothers ftood, 
That fwell with tributary urns his flood. Pope. 


2. Subject; fubordinate. 
Thefe he, to grace his tributary gods, 
By courfe commits to feveral government, 
And gives them leave to wear their faphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. Milton's Comus. 
O’er Judah’s king ten thoufand tyrants reign, 
Legions of luft, and various pow’rs of ill 


Infult the mafter’s tributary will. Prior. 
3. Paid in tribute. 
Nor flatt’ry tunes thefe tributary lays. Concanen. 


TRIBUTARY. n. f. [from tribute.] One who pays a ftated 
fam in acknowledgement of fubjection. 
All the people therein fhall be tributaries unto thee, and 
ferve thee. Deut. xx. 11. 
The Irith lords did only promife to become tributaries to 
king Henry the fccond: and fuch as only pay tribute, are 
not properly fubjeéts but fovereigns. Davies. 
TRIBUTE. n.f. [tribut, Fr. tributum, Lat.] Payment made 
in acknowledgement ; fubjećtion. 
The Lord’s tribute of the fheep was fix hundred. Numb. 
They that received tribute money faid, Doth not your ma- 
fter pay tribute ? Mat. xvii. 2. 
She receives 


As tribute her warmth and light. Milton. 
To acknowledge this was all ke did exact; 
Small tribute, where the will to pay was act. Dryden. 


Tricoma‘nes. n. f. A plant. 

A branch of fome capillary plant, refembling the common 
trichomanes, only the pinne are larger in a dufky grey flaty 
ftone. Woodward. 

Tarce. n.f. [I believe this word comes from trait, Fr. cor- 
rupted by pronunciation.] A fhort time; an inftant; 2 ftroke. 

If they get never fo great ipoil at any time, the fame they 
wafe in a trice, as naturally delighting in {poil, though it do 
themfelves no good. 

Juft in the nick the cook knock’d thrice, 

And all the waiters in a trice 

His fummons did obey : 
Each ferving man with difh in hand, 
March'd boldly up like our train’d band, 


Prefented, and away, Seay 
e 
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He could raife fcruples dark and nice, 

And after folve them in a trice. 

So when the war had rais’d a ftorm, 

I’ve feen a fnake in human form, 

All ftain’d with infamy and vice, 

Leap from the dunghil in a trice. Swift. 
_ It feems incredible at firft, that all the blood in our bodies 
fhould circulate in a trice, in a very few minutes; but it 
would be more furprifing if we knew the fhort periods of the 
great circulation of water. Bentley's Sermons. 

Tricuo’romy. 2. fe Divifion into three parts. 

Some difturb the order of nature by dichotomies, trichoto- 
mies, fevens, twelves: let the fubject with the defign you 
have in view determine the number of parts into which you 
divide it. Watts. 

Trick. n. f. [treck, Dutch.} 
1. A fly fraud. 

Sir Thomas Moor faid, that a trick of law had no lefs 
power than the wheel of fortune, to lift men up, or caft 
them down. Raleigh. 
_ A bantering droll took a journey to Delphos, to try if he 
could put a frick upon Apollo. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Such a one thinks to find fome fhelter in my friendfhip, 
and I betray him: he comes to me for counfel and I fhew 

_ him a trick. South, 
-E He fwore by Stix, 
Whate’er fhe wou’d defire, to grant; 
But wife Ardelia knew his tricks. 
2. A dexterous artifice. 
Gather the loweft and leaving the top, 
Shall teach thee a trick for to double thy crop. 
And now, as oft in fome diftemper’d ftate, 
-On one nice trick depends the gen’ral fate. 
3. A vicious practice, 
Sufpicion fhall be ftuck full of eyes : 

For treafon is but trutted like a fox, 

Who ne’er fo tame, fo cherifh’d and lock’d up, 

Will have a wild trick of his anceftors. Shake/peare. 

I entertain you with fomewhat more worthy than the ftale 


Hdudibras, p.i. 


Swift. 


Tuffer. 
Pope. 


exploded trick of fulfom panegyricksı Dryden. 
Some friends to vice pretend, 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden. 


4. A juggle; an antick ; any thing done to cheat jJocofely, or 
to divert. 
A rev’rend prelate ftopp’d his coach and fix, 


To laugh a little at our Andrew’s tricks. Prior. 


`g. An unexpected effect. 


__ So felleft foes who broke their fleep, 
To take the one the other, by fome chance, 
_ Some trick not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends. 
—_— Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
6. A pra&tice; a manner; a habit. 
' I fpoke it but according to the trick: if you'll hang me 
you may. Shake/peare. 
~ The trick of that voice I well remember. Shake/peare. 
i Behold, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father ; eye, nofe, lip, 
The trick of ’s frown, his forehead. Shak. Winter’s Tale. 


k 4. A number of cards laid regularly up in play: as, a trick of 


cards, 


To Trick. v.a. [from the noun; tricker, Fr.] 


1. To cheat; to impofe on; to defraud. 


x 2. It is impoffible that the whole world fhould thus confpire 


_to cheat themfelves, to put a delufion on mankind, and trick 
_themfelves into belief. Stephens’s Sermons. 
2. To drefs; to decorate; to adorn; properly to knot. [trica, 
in low Latin, fignifies a knot of hair ; treccia, Italian: hence 
trace. Matt. Weftmonafterienfts fays of Godiva of Coventry, 
that fhe rode tricas capitis & crines diffolvens.] 
And trick them up in knotted curls anew. Drayton. 
They turned the impofture upon the king, and gave out, 
‘that to defeat the true inheritor he had tricked up a boy in the 
likenefs of Edward Plantagenet. Bacon's Henry VIL 
Horridly trickt 
_» With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons, 
Bak’d and impafted with the parching fires. Shake/p. 
This pillar is but a medley, or a mats of all the precedent 
ornaments, making a new kind by ftealth; and though the 
moft richly tricked, yet the pooreft in this, that he is a bor- 
rower of ail his beauty. Wotton’s Architeé. 
Their heads are fricét with taflels and flowers. Sandys. 
__ Woful fhepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your forrow, is not dead: 
Sunk, though he be, beneath the wat’ry floor 5 
So finks the Day-ftar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new fpangled ore, — 
Flames in the forehead of the morning fky. _ Milton. 
A daw that had a mind to be fparkith, tricked himfelf up 
with all the gay feathers he could mufter. L’E/trange's Fab. 
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Love is an airy good, opinion makes, 
That rics and drefles up the gawdy dream. Dryden. 
People lavifh it profufely in tricking up their children in 
fine cloaths, and yet ftarve their minds. Locke. 
3. To perform by flight of hand, or with a light touch, 
The colours and the ground prepare : 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air; 
Chufe a firm cloud before it fall. 
To Trick. v. 2. To live by fraud. 
Thus they jog on, ftill tricking, never thriving, 
And murd’ring plays, which they call reviving. Dryden. 
Tricker. n. f. [This is often written trigger; I know not 
which is right.] The catch which being pulled difengages 
the cock of the gun, that it may give fire. 
Pulling afide the tricker we obferved, that the force of the 
fpring of the lock was not fenfibly abated by the abfence of 
the air. Boyle. 


Pope. 


As a goofe 
In death contraés his talons clofe ; 
So did the knight, and with one claw 
The tricker of his piftol draw. Hudibras, p. i. 
TRI'CKING. x. f. [from trick.] Drefs; ornament. 
Get us properties and tricking for our fairies. Shake/peare. 
Tri’ckisH. adj. [from tricé.] Knavifhly artful; fraudulently 
cunning; mifchievoufly fubtle. 
All he fays is in a loofe, flippery, and tricki/h way of rea- 
foning. Pope, 
To Tri’cK ie. v. x, [Of this word I find no etymology that 
feems well authorifed or probable.] To fall in drops ; to rill 
in a flender ftream. 
He, prick’d with pride, 
Forth fpurred fat; adown his courfer’s fide 
The red blood trickling, ftain’d the way. 
Faft befide there trickled foftly down 
A gentle ftream, whofe murm’ring wave did play 
Amongft the pumy ftones, and made a found 
To lull him foft afleep that by it lay. Far Qupbrii: 
Some noifes help fleep ; as, the blowing of the wind, and 
trickling of water, as moving in the fpirits a gentle atten- 


Fa. Qu. b.i, 


tion, which ftilleth the difcurfive motion. Bacon. 
He wakened by the trickling of his blood. Wifeman. 


Beneath his ear the faft’ned arrow ftood, 
And from the wound appear’d the trickling blood. Dryden. 
All at once his grief and rage appear’d, 
And floods of tears ran trickling down his beard. Dryden. 
He lay ftretch’d along, his eyes fixt upward, 
And ever and anon a filent tear 
Stole down, and trickled from his heary beard. Dryden. 
The emblems of honour wrought on the front in the brittle 
materials above-mentioned, trickled away under the firft im- 
preffions of the heat. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 28. 
Imbrown’d with native bronze, lo! Henly ftands, 
Tuning his voice and balancing his hands: 
How fluent nonfenfe trickles from his tongue ! 
How {weet the periods, neither faid nor fung. 
They empty heads confole with empty found. 
No more, alas! the voice of fame they hear, 
The balm of dulnefs trickling in their ears Pope's Dunciad. 
Subdu’d, 
The froft refolves into a trickling thaw. Thom/on'’s Winter. 
Tri‘cksy. adj. [from trick.] Pretty. This is a word of en- 
dearment. 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that ftand in better place, 
Garnifn’d like him, that for a trick/y word 
Defy the matter. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
All this fervice have I done fince I went. 
My tricky fpirit ! Shakefpeare’s Tempe/?. 
TRICO’RPORAL. adj. [tricorpus, Lat.] Having three bodies 
Tribe. adj. | among hunters; tride, French. ] Short and 
ready. Bailey. 
Tri'pent. n. f. [trident, Fr. tridens, Lat.) A three forked 
fceptre of Neptune, 
His nature is too noble for the world : 
He would not flatter Neptune for his t-ident. Shatefpeare. 
Can’ft thou with filgigs pierce him to the quick ? 
Or in his fkull thy barbed trident ftick ? Sandys on Fob, 
He lets them wear their faphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents. 1 Milton. 
Several find a myftery in every tooth of Neptune’s trident. 
Addijon on ancient Medals. 
Tri’penT. adj. Having three teeth. 
Trrpixc. n. fe [eudinga, Saxon.] The third part of a coun- 
try or fhire. Bailey. 
Tripuan. adj. [from triduum, Lat.] 
1. Lafting three days. 
2. Happening every third day. i 
TRIE’NNIAL. adj, [triennis, Lat. triennal, Fr.] 
1. Lafting three years. 
I pafled the bill for triennial parliaments. 
26 Y 


Pope. 


King Charles. 
Richard 
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Richard the third, though he came in by blood, yet the 
fhort time of his triennial reign he was without any, and 
proved one of my beft lawgivers. ` Howel’s England's Tears. 

2. Happening every third year. 
Trier. n.f. [from try.] 
1. One who tries experimentally. J 

The ingenious triers of the German experiment found, 
that their glafs veflel was lighter when the air had been drawn 
out than before by an ounce and very near a third. Boyle. 

2. One who examines judicially, 

Courts of juftice are bound to take ‘notice of aéts of par- 
liament, and whether they are truly pleaded ‘or ‘not ; and 
therefore they are the triers of them. Fale. 

There fhould be certain triers or examiners appointed by 
the ftate to infpect the genius of every particular boy. Spec?. 

3. Teft ; one who brings to the teft. 
You were ufed 
To fay, extremity was the trier of {pirits ; 
That common chances common men could bear. Shake/p. 
To Tri’FALLow. v. a. [tres, Latin, and fealga, Saxon, a 
harrow.] To plow land the third time before fowing. Bailey. 

The beginning of Auguft is the time of ¢trifallowing, or 
laft plowing, before they fow their wheat. Mortimer. 

Tri’Fip. adj. [among botanifts.] Cut or divided into three 
parts. Bailey. 

TRIFI’STULARY. adj. [tres and fiflula, Latin.] Having three 
pipes. 

Many of that fpecies whofe trififulary bill or crany we 
have beheld. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To TRIFLE. v. n. [tryfelen, Dutch.] 
1. To act or talk without weight or dignity ; to act with levity; 
to talk with folly. 

When they faw that we ought to abrogate fuch popifh ce- 
remonies as are unprofitable, or elfe might have other more 
profitable in their ftead, they trifle and they beat the air about 
nothing which toucheth us, unlefs they mean that we ought 
to abrogate all popifh ceremonies. Hooker. 

2. To mock; to play the fool. 
Do not believe, 
That, from the fenfe of all civility, 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. Shake/p. 
3. To indulge light amufement. 
4. To be of no importance. 
’Tis hard for every trifling debt of two fhillings to be 
driven to law. Spenfer. 
To TRIFLE. v. a. Not in 
ufe. 
Threcfcore and ten Í can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful and things ftrange ; but this fore night 
_ Hath trifled former knowings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Tri'Fre. n. /. [from the noun.] A thing of no moment. 
The inftruments of darknefs tell us truths ; 


Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 
Shakefp. Macbeth. 


In deepeft confequence. 


To make of no importance. 


Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell, ) 
Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel, 
A later third of Dowfabell, t 


With fuch poor trifles playing : 
Others the like have labour’d at, 
Some of this thing, and fome of that, 
And many of they know not what, b) 

But that they muft be faying. Drayton’s Nymphid. 
The infinitely greateft confeffed good is neglected, to fa- 

tisfy the fucceflive uneafinefs of our defires purfuing trifles. 
Locke. 
TRIFLER. 2. f. [trifelaar, Dutch.] One who acts with levity; 
one that talks with folly. 
A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert Durer 
were the more triflers, whereof the one would make a per- 
fonage by geometrical proportions, the other by taking the 


ed 


beft parts out of divers faces to make one excellent. Bacon. 
Shall I, who can enchant the boift’rous deep, 
Bid Boreas halt, makc hills and forefts move, 
Shall I be baffled by this trifler, love. Granville. 


As much as fyftematical learning is decried by fome vain 
triflers of the age, it is the happieft way to furnifh the mind 
_with knowledge. Watts. 
TRI'F LING, adj. [from trifle. ] Wanting worth ; unimportant ; 
wanting weight. 

To a foul fupported with an affurance of the divine fa- 
vour, the honours or afflictions of this life will be equally 
trifling and contemptible. Rogers's Sermons. 

TRIFLINGLY. adv. [from trifling.) Without weight; with- 
out dignity ; without importance. 

Thofe who are carried away with the fpontancous current 
of their own thoughts, muft never humour their minds in 
being thus ¢rifiingly bufy. Locke. 

Tri’roRM. adj. [triformis, Lat.] Having a triple fhape. 
The moon her monthly round 
Still ending, {till renewing through mid heav’n, 
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With borrow’d light her countenance triforin 
Hence fills, and cmpties, to enlighten th’ earth. Milton. 
Triccer. n. f. [derived by Junius from trigue, Fr. from in- 
tricare, Lat. | 
1. A catch to hold the wheel on fteep ground. 
2. The catch that being pulled loofes the cock of the gun. 

The pulling the trigger of the gun with which the murder 
is committed, has no natural connection with thofe ideas that 
make up the complex one, murder. Locke. 

TRINGINTALS. x. f. [from triginta, Latin, thirty.] 
Trentals or tringintals were a number of mafies to the tale 
of thirty, inftituted by Saint Gregory. Ayliffe. 
Tri'ctypn. n. f. [In archite&ure. ] A member of the frize 
of the Dorick order fet directly over every pillar, and in cer- 
tain fpaces in the intercolumnations. Harris. 

The Dorick order has now and then a fober garnifhment 
of lion’s heads in the cornice, and of triglyphs and metope3 
always in the frize. Wotton. 

Tricon. n.f- [trigone, Fr.] A triangle. A term in aftro- 
logy. 

"The ordinary height of a man ninety-fix digits, the an- 
cient Egyptians eftimated to be equal to that myftical cubit 
among them ftiled paflus Ibidis, or the ¢rigon that the Ibis 
makes at every ftep, confifting of three latera, each thirty- 
two digits. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

TriGonaL. adj. [from trigon.] Triangular; having three 
corners. 

A fpar of a yellow hue fhot into numerous trigonal pointed 
fhoots of various fizes, found growing to one fide of a per- 
pendicular fiffure of a ftratum of free-ftone in digging. 

Woodward on Foffils. 
TRIGONOMETRY. n. /. [trigonometrie, Fr.] 

Trigonometry is the art of meafuring triangles, or of cal- 

culating the fides of any triangle fought, and this is plain or 
- {pherical. Harris. 
On a difcovery of Pythagoras all trigonometry, and confe- 
quently all navigation, is founded. Guardian. 
TRIGONOME'TRICAL. adj. [from trigonometry.] Pertaining to 
trigonometry. 
TRILATERAL. adj. [trilateral, French; tres and latus, Lat.] 
Having three fides. 
TRiLL. 2. f. [trillo, Italian.] Quaver; tremuloufnefs of mu- 
fick. 
Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage, 

In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire 

Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addtfor. 

To Tritt. v. a. [trom the noun.} To utter quavering. 
Through the foft filence of the liftening night 
The fober-fuited fongftrefs tr7//s her lay. Lhomfon. 
To TRILL. v. n. 
1. Tc trickle ; to fall in drops or flender ftreams. 
Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonftration 
of grief ? 

I, fhe took ’em; read ’em in my prefence ; 

And now and then an ample tear tri/l’d down 

Her delicate cheek. Shake/p. King Lear. 

2. To play in tremulous vibrations of found. 
Am I call’d upon the grave debate, 

To judge of trilling notes and tripping feet. Dryden. 

Tri'tuion. z. f.: [A word invented by Locke: trilion, Fr-] 
A million of millions of millions; a million twice multiplied 
by a million. 

TriLu’MINAR. 2 adj. [triluminaris, Latin.] Having three 

TRILU’MINODS. § lights. Die. 

Trim. adj. [zecnymme®d, Saxon, completed.) Nice; fmug; 
drefled up. 

Tone paine in cottage doth take, 

When t’other trim: bowers do make. 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 

With your derifion. Shak. Midfummer Nights Dream. 

The Dorick order has, in comparifon of thofe that fol- 
low, a more mafculine afpect, and little trimmer than the 
Tufcan that went before, fave a fober garnifhment now and 
then of lions heads in the cornice, and of triglyphs and me- 
topes always in the frize. Wotton's Architect. 

Doft thou not blufh to live fo like a beaft, 

So trim, fo diflolute, fo loofely dreft. Dryden's PerRus. 

To Trim. v. a. [tpimman, Saxon, ta build.) 

1. To fit out. 

Malicious cenfurets ever, 

As rav’nous fithes do a vellel follow 

That is new trimm d. 

2. To drefs; to decorate. 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 

And I was ¢rim'd in Julia’s gown. Shakefpeare. 

Pennyroyal and orpin they ufe in the country to trim their 
houfes, binding it with a lath again{t a wall. Bacon. 

Two arts attend architeure, like her principal gentle- 
women, to drefs and trim her, picture and fcalpture. apt 
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Tuffer’s Hufb. 


Shake/p. Henry VII. 
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The victim ox that was for altars preft, 
Trimm'd with white ribbons and with garlands dreft, 
Sunk of himfelf. Dryden's Georgi 
3. To thave; to clip. 
Mephibofheth had neither drefled his feet, nor trimmed his 
beard. r 2 Sam. xix. 24. 
Clip and trim thofe tender ftrings like a beard. Brown. 
The barber may frim religion as he pleafcs. Howel. 
Trim off the fmall fuperfluous branches. Mortimer. 
4. To make neat; to adjuft. 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead miftrefs. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Go, firrah, to my cell, as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handfomely. 
Yet are the men more loofe than they ! 
More kemb'd, and bath’d, and rubb’d, and trimm’d 
More fleek, more foft, and flacker limb’d. Benj. Fobnfon. 
2 i a blaft the living, gave the dead their due, 
And wreaths, herfelf had tainted, trimm’d anew. Tickell, 
When workmen fit a piece into other work, they fay they 
_ trim in a picce. Mozon’s Mech. Exercifes. 
7 Each mufe in Leo’s golden days 
_ Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays. Pope. 
5. To balance a veilel. 


Shake/peare. 


-Sir Roger put his coachman to trim the boat.  Speđator, 
6. It has often up emphatical. 
y - He gave you all the duties of a man, 
Trimm’d up your praifes with a princely tongue, 
_ Spoke your defervings like a chronicle. Shakef/peare. 


To Trim. v. n. To balance; to fluctuate between two par- 
ties. ’ 

If fuch by trimming and time-ferving, which are but two 

_ words for the fame thing, betray the church by naufeating 

her pious orders, this will produce confufion. South’s Serm. 

For men to pretend that their will obeys that law, while 

all befides their will ferves the faction ; what is this but a 

grofs, fulfome juggling with their duty, and a kind of trim- 

ming it between God and the devil. South's Ser mons. 
He who heard what ev’ry fool cou’d fay, 
Wou'd never fix his thought, but trim his time away. 
Dryiden’s Hind and Panther. 
Trim. n.f. Drefs; geer; ornaments. 
e They come like facrifices in their trim, 
-~ And to the five-ey’d maid of fmoaky war, 
All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. 
Forget 
_ Your labourfome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. Shake/p. Cymbcline. 
= The goodly London in her gallant £ im, 

__ The phcenix daughter of the vanquifh’d old, 
~~ ‘Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim, 
_ And on her fhadow rides in floating gold. 
TriMLy. adv. [from trim.] Nicely; neatly. 

p” Her yellow golden hair 
~ Was trimly woven, and in treffes wrought. Fairy Queen. 
~ The mother, if of the houfhold of our lady, will have her 
fon cunning and bold, in making him to live trimly. Afcham. 
TRIMMER. 2. f. [from trim.] One who changes fides to ba- 

- lance parties; a turncoat. 
The fame bat taken after by a weazel begged for mercy: 
no, fays the weazle, no mercy to a moufe : well, fays t’other, 
but you may fee by my wings that I am a bird; and fo the 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


_ bat ’{caped in both by playing the trimmer. L’Eftrange's Fab. 


ss To confound his hated coin, 
~All parties and religions join, 
iwi, tories, inmate 
2. A piece of wood inferted. 
- _ Before they pin up the frame of ground-plates, they muft 
fit in the fummer and the girders, and all the joifts and the 
Moxon’s Mech, Exercife. 
TRIMMING. n. f. [from trim.] Ornamental appendages to a 
coat or gown. 
eu an without vivacity of imagination is too heavy, 
«and like a drefs without fancy ; and the laft without the firft 
is too gay, and but all trimming. Garth’s Pref. to Ovid. 
TRINAL. adj. [trinus, Lat.] Threefold. 
' Like many an angel’s voice, 
Singing before th’ eternal majefty, 
T ` In their frinal triplicity on high. Fa. Qu. b.i. 
© That far-beaming blaze of majefty, 
Wherewith he wont at heav’n’s high council table 
To fit the midft of trinal unity, 
He laid afide. Milton. 
Taine. n. /. [trine, Fr. trinus, Latin.] An afpeét of planets 
placed in three angles of a trigon, in which they are fuppofed 
by aftrologers to be eminently benign. 
To th’ other five, i 
Their planetary motions, and afpects, 
In fextile, (quare, and trine, and oppofite, 


Of noxious efficacy. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 


Swift. 
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Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 

And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 
Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung, 

Will glorioufly the new-laid works fucceed. Dryden. 
From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 

In the fame round, and let that line fubtend 

An equal triangle; now fince the lines 

Muft three times touch the round, and meet three figns, 

Where’er they meet in angles thofe arc trines. Creech. 

To Trine. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in a trine afpect. 
This advantage age from youth has won, 

As not to be outridden, though outrun ; 

By fortune he was now to Venus trind, 

And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join’d. Dryden. 

TRINITY. n.f. [trinitas, Lat. trinité, Fr.] The incompre- 
henfible union of the three perfons in the Godhead. 

Touching the picture of the trinity, 1 hold it blafphemous 
and utterly unlawful. Peacham. 

In my whole eflay there is not any thing like an objection 
againft the trinity. Locke. 

Trinket. n. f. [This Skinner derives fomewhat harfhly from 
trinquet, Fr. trinchetto, Ital. a topfail. I rather imagine it 
corrupted from tricket, fome petty finery or decoration. ] 

I. Toys; ornaments of drefs ; fuperfluities of decoration. 

Beauty and ufe can fo well agree together, that of all the 
trinkets wherewith they are attired, there is not one but ferves 
to fome neceflary purpofe. Sidney, b. ii. 

We'll fee your trinkets here forthcoming all. Shakefp. 

They throng who fhould buy firit, as if my trinkets had 

been hallowed. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Let her but have three wrinkles in her face, 

Soon will you hear the fawcy fteward fay, 

Pack up with all your trinkets and away. Dryden's Juv, 

She was not hung about with toys and trinkets, twcezer- 
cafes, pocket-glaffes. Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of John Bull. 

How Johnny wheedl’d, threat’n’d, fawn’d, 

Till Phyllis alf her trinkets pawn’d. 

2. Things of no great value; tackle; tools. 

What hufbandiie hufbands except they be fooles, 

But handfom have ftorehoufe for trinkets and tooles. Tuff: 

Go with all your fervants and trinkets about you. ; L’ Efir. 

Trio’BoLar. adj, [triobolaiis, Latin.] Vile; mean; worth- 
lefs. 

Turn your libel into verfe, and then it may pafs current 
amoneft the balladmongers for a t zobolar ballad. Chejnel. 

To Trip. v.a. [treper, Fr. trippen, Dutch.] 

1. To fupplant ; to throw by ftriking the feet from the ground 
by a fudden motion. 

He conjunc 
Tripp’d me behind. 
Be you contented, 

To have a fon fet your decrces at naught, 

To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 

That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon: Shake/r. 

2. To ftrike the feet from under the body. 

I ¢ript up thy heels and beat thee. Shake/peare. 

The words of Hobbes’s defence trip up the heels of his 
caufe’; I had once refolved. ‘To refolve prefuppofeth deli- 
beration, but what deliberation can there be of that which 
is inevitably determined by caules without ourfelves. Bramhall. 

3. To catch; to detect. 

Thefe women 

Can trip me, if I err; who, with wet cheeks, 

Were prefent when fhe finifh’d. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 

To Trip, v. n. 

1. To fall by lofing the hold of the feet. 

Virgil is fo exact in every word, that none can be changed 
but for a worfe: he pretends fometimes to trip, but it is to 
make you think him in danger when moft fecure. Dryden. 

2. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 

Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eafily his adverfaries, 
if any where they chance to trip, prefleth him as thereby 
making all forts of men God’s enemics. Hooker, b. v, 

- Many having ufed their utmoft diligence to fecure a reten- 
tion of the things committed to the memory, cannot cer- 
tainly know where it will tr7p and fail them. South. 

Will fhines in mixed company, making his real ignorance 
appear a feeming one: our club has caught him tripping, at 

` which times they never fpare him. Addifon’s Spec?. No, 105. 

Several writers of uncommon erudition would expofe my 
ignorance, if they caught me tripping in a matter of fo great 
moment. Addijon’s Spe, N°. 228. 

3. To ftumble ; to titubate, 

I may Have the idea of a man’s drinking till his tongue 


Swift. 


Shake/peares 


trips, yet not know that it is called drunkennefs. Locke. 
4. To run lightly. y 
In filence fad, 
Trip we after the night’s fhade. Shakefpeare. 


The old faying is, the third pays for all; the triplex, fir, 
is a good tripping meafure, Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 


He 
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He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dafh 
Blends all together ; then diftinétly trips 
From this to that; then quick returning fkips 
And {natches this again, and paufes there. 

On old Lyczus or Cyllene hoar, 
Trip no more in twilight ranks, 

Though Erymanth your lofs deplore, 
A better foil fhall give you thanks. 

She bounded by, and tripp’d fo light, 


Crafhaw. 


Milton's Arcades. 


They had not time to take a fteady fight. Dryden. 
To the garden walk fhe took her way, 

To fport and trip along in cool of day. Dryden. 
Stay, nymph, he cry’d, I follow not a foe ; 

Thus from the lion trips the trembling doe. Dryden. 
Well thou doft to hide from common fight 

Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame 

Tripping from fea on fuch an errand came. Dryden. 
He'll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 

And ferve to trip before the victor’s chariot. Addifon. 


The lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures in fculp- 
ture and painting, feem to have gathered the wind when the 


perfon is in a pofture of tripping forward. Addifon. 
In Britain’s ifles, as Heylin notes, 
The ladies trip in petticoats. Prior. 


They gave me inftructions how to flide down and trip up 
the fteepeft flopes. Pope. 
5. To take a fhort voyage. 
Trip. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A ftroke or catch by which the wreftler fupplants his anta- 
onift. 
O thou diffembling cub! what wilt thou be, 

When time hath fow’d a grizzel on thy cafe? 

Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow, 

‘That thine own trip fhall be thine overthrow?  Shake/p. 

He ftript for wreftling, fmears his limbs with oil, 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil. Dryden's Georg. 

It was a noble time when trips and Cornifh hugs could 
make a man immortal. Addifon on ancicnt Medals. 

2. A ftumble by which the foothold is loft. 
3. A failure; a miftake. 
He faw his way, but in fo fwift a pace, 

To chufe the ground might be to lofe the race: 

They then, who of each trip th’ advantage take, 

Find but thofe faults which they want wit to make. Dryd. 

4. A fhort voyage or journey. 

I took a trip to London on the death of the queen. Pope. 
TRIPARTITE. adj. [tripartite, Fr. tripartitus, Latin.) Di- 
vided into three parts; having three correfpondent copies. 

Our indentures tripartite are drawn.  Shakefp. Henry 1V. 

Trips. n.f. [tripe, Fr. trippa, Italian and Spanith.] 
1. The inteftines; the guts. 
How fay you to a fat tripe finely broil’d ? 
-——I like it well. Shake/peare. 
In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe. King. 
2. It is ufed in ludicrous language for the human belly. 
Tir’PEDAL. adj. [tres and pes, Lat.] Having three feet. 
TRIPE'TALOUS. adj. [tres and wiradov.] Having a flower 
confifting of three leaves. 
TriPHTHONG. 2. f. [triphthongue, Fr. tres and PSolyn.] A 
coalition of three vowels to form one found: as, eau; eye. 
TRIPLE. adj. [triple, Fr. triplex, triplus, Lat.] 
1. Threefold ; confifting of three conjoined. 
See in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a ftrumpet’s ftool. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
O night and fhades, 

How are ye join’d with hell in triple knot, 

Againtt th’ unarmed weaknefs of one virgin, 

Alone and helplefs ! 

Thrice happy pair! fo near ally’d 
In royal blood and virtue too : 
Now love has you together ty’d, 
May none this triple knot undo. 
By thy triple fhape as thou art feen 
In heav’n, earth, hell, grant this. 
Strong Alcides, after he had flain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer’d Spain 
His captive herds. Dryden's (En. 
Out bounc’d the maftiff of the triple head; 
Away the hare with double fwiftnefs fled. 
2. Treble; three times repeated. 

We have taken this as a moderate meafure betwixt the 
higheft and loweft ; but if we had taken only a triple pro- 
portion, it would have been fufficient. Burnet. 

If then the atheift can have no imagination of more fenfes 
than five, why doth he fuppofe that a body is capable of 
more! If we had double or triple as many, there might ftill 
be the fame fufpicion for a greater number without end. 

Bentley's Sermons. 


Milton. 


Waller. 
Dryden. 


Swift. 


To TRIPLE. v. as [from the adjective. ] 
1.. To treble; to make thrice as much, or as many. 
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To what purpofe fhould words ferve, when nature hath 
more to declare than groans and ftrong cries; more than 
ftreams of bloody fweat ; more than his doubled and tripled 
prayers can exprefs. Hooker, b.v. 

If thefe halfpence fhould gain admittance, in no long {pace 
of time his limited quantity would be tripled upon us. Swift. 

2. To make threefold. 
Time, aétion, place, are fo preferv’d by thee, ? 

That e’en Corneille might with envy fee 

Th’ alliance of his tripled unity. 

TRYPLET. n. f. [from trifle] 
1. Three of a kind. 
There fit C—nts, D—ks, and Harrifon, 

How they fwagger from their garrifon; 

Such a triplet could you tell 

Where to find on this fide hell. 

2. Three verfes rhyming together : as, 
Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 

The varying verfe, the full refounding line, 

The long majeftick march and energy divine. 

Some wretched lincs from this negleéted hand 

May find my Hero on the foreign ftrand, 

Warm with new fires, and pleas’d with new command. J 

Prior, 

I frequently make ufe of trislet rhymes, becaufe they 
bound the fenfe, making the laft verfe of the triplet a pin- 
darick. Dryden's Æn. 

TRIPLICATE. adj. [from triplex, Lat.] Made thrice as much. 

Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes to each 
other ; which ought to be diftinguifh’d from triple. Harris. 

All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, bear a du- 
plicate or triplicate proportion one to another. Grew. 

Triprica’rion. x. f. [from triphcate.] The act of trebling 
or adding three together. 

Since the margin of the vifible horizon in the heavenly 
globe is parallel with that in the eartaly, accounted but one 
hundred and twenty miles diameter ; fenfe muft needs mea- 
fure the azimuths, or verticle circles, by tritdication of the 
fame diameter of one hundred and twenty. Glanville’s Scep/. 

Triptrciry. n.f. [triplicite, Fr. from triplex, Lat.) Treble- 
nefs; ftate of being threefold. 
Like many an angel’s voice, 

Singing before th’ eternal majefty, 

In their trinal ¢rip/icity on high. Fairy Qu. b. t. 

It was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, to have the 
arms of a foreigner, the difcontents of fubjects, and the title 
of a pretender to meet. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Affect not duplicities nor trip/icities, nor any certain num- 
ber of parts in your divifion of things. Watts’s Logick. 

Tri’PMADAM. n.f. An herb. 
Tripmadam is ufed in falads. Mortimer’s Hub. 
Trop. n. f. [tripus, Latin.] A feat with three feet, fuch as 
that from which the prieftefs of Apollo delivered oracles. 
Two tripods caft in antick mould, 
With two great talents of the fineft gold. Dryden's En. 
Tri'Pory. n.f. [I fuppofe from the place whence it is brought. } 
A fharp cutting fand, 

In polifhing glafs with fand, putty, or trifoly, it is not to 
be imagined that thofe fubftances can by grating and fretting 
the glafs bring all its leaft particles to an accurate polifh. 

Newton’s Opticks: 


Dryden. $ 


Swift. 


Pope. 3 


Tri’pos. n.f} A tripod. See TRIPOD. 
Welcome all that lead or follow, 
To the oracle of Apollo; 
Here he {peaks out of his pottle, 
Or the éripos, his tower bottle. Benj. Fobnfen. 
Craz’d fool, who would’ft be thought an oracle, 
Come down from off the tripos, and {peak plain. Dryden. 
TRIPPER. x. f. [from trip.] One who trips. 
Tri'princ. adj. [from trip.] Quick; nimble. 
The clear fun of the frefh wave largely drew, 
As after thirft ; which made their flowing fhrink 
From ftanding lake, to tripping ebb; that ftole 
With foft foot tow’rds the deep. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
Triprine. 2. f. [from trip.) Light dance. 
Back, fhepherds, back, enough your plav, 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trppines to be trod, 


Of lighter toes. Milton. 
TriProte. n. f. [triptoton, Lat.] 
Triptote is a noun uled but in three cafes. Clark. 


Tripu’DIARY. adj. [tripudium, Lat.] Performed by dancing. 
Claudius Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs when he con- 
tinucd the tripudiary augurations. _ Brotòn’s Vulgar Evrours. 
TRIPUDIA'TION. n. f. [tripudium, Lat.) A& of dancing. 
TriPPINGLY. adu. [from t ipping-] With agility; with fwift 
motion. 
This ditty after me 
Sing, and dance it trippingly. Shake/peare. 
Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue: but if you 
mouth it as many of our players do, [ had as lieve the town- 
crier had {poke my lines. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
‘TRIREME, 
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TRIREME. A. f. [triremis, Lat.] A galley with three benches 
of oars on a fide. 

Trise’cTion. n. /. [tres and /eéio, Lat.) Divifion into three 
equal parts : the trifeétion of an angle is one of the defide- 
rata of gcomctry. 

Tri'stFut. adj. [trifis, Lat.] Sad; melancholy; gloomy ; 
forrowful. A bad word. 

Heav’n’s face doth glow 

With ¢triffful vilage; and, as ’gainft the doom, 

I thought fick at the act. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Trisvu’ic. n.f. [tri/utcus, Lat.] A thing of three points. 

Confider the threefold effcét of Jupiter's trifulc, to burn, 
difcufs, and terebrate. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

TRISYLLA'BICAL. adj. [trefyllabe, Fr. from trifyllable.] Con- 
fifting of three fyllables. 

TRISY‘LLABLE. 2. f. [trifllaba, Latin.] A word confifting 
af three fyllables. 

TRITE. adj. [tritus, Latin.] Worn out; ftale; common; 
not new. 

Thefe duties cannot but appear of infinite concern when 
we reflect how uncertain’ our time is: this may be thought 
fo trite and obvious a reflection, that none can want to be 
reminded of it. Rogers's Sermons. 

She gives her tongue no moment’s reft, 

In phrafes batter’d, ftale, and trite, 

Which modern ladies call polite. Swift. 
Tri'teness. 2. f. [from trite.] Stalenefs; commonnefs. 
TRITHE'ISM. n. f. [tritheifme, Fr. rpeis and Seos.) The opi- 

nion which holds three diftinét gods. 

TRITURABLE. adj. [triturable, Fr. from triturate.] Poffible 
to be pounded or comminuted. 

It is not only triturable and reducible to powder by contri- 
tion, but will not fubfift in a violent fire. Brown. 

TRITURA‘TION. n. f. [trituration, Fr. trituro, Lat.] Re- 
duétion of any fubftances to powder upon a ftone with a 
muller, as colours are ground : it is alfo called levigation. 

He affirmeth, that a pumice ftone powdered is lighter 
than one entire; that abatement can hardly be avoided in 
trituration. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

TRIVET. n. f. [See TREvET.] Any thing fupported by three 
feet. 

The beft at horfe-race he ordain’d a lady for his prize, 

Generally praifeful; fair and young, and {kill’d in houfe- 

wiferies, 

Of all kind fitting; and withal a ¢trivet, that enclos’d 

‘Twenty-two meafures. Chapman's Iliad. 

The trivet table of a foot was lame, 

A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 

Who thrufts beneath the limping leg a fherd. 
Trivia. n. f. [trivial, Fr. trivialis, Lat.] 

1. Vile; worthlefs; vulgar; fuch as may be picked up in the 
highway. 

Be fubjects great, and worth a poet’s voice, 

For men of fenfe defpife a trivial choice. 

2. Light; trifling; unimportant ; inconfiderable. 
more frequent, though lefs juft. 

This argues confcience in your grace, 
But the refpects thereof are nice and trivial, 
All circumftances well confidered. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
See yon mad fools, who, for fome trivial right, 

For love, or for miftaken honour, fight. Dryden. 

Were they only fome flight and trivial indifcretions, to 
which the example of the world expofed us, it might per- 
haps not much concern our religion. Rogers's Serm. 

In evry work regard the writer’s end; 

And if the means be juft, the conduct true, 

Applaufe, in {pite of trivial faults, is due. Pope. 

The ancient poets are like many modern ladies: let an 
action be never fo trivial in itfelf, they always make it ap- 
pear of the utmoft importance. Pope. 

TRIVIALLY. adv. [from trivial.} 

1. Commonly ; vulgarly. 

Money is not the finews of war, as is trivially faid, where 
the finews of mens arms, in effeminate people, fail. Bacon. 

2. Lightly ; inconfiderably. 

~Triviatness. 2. f. [from trivial. ] 

1. Commonnefs; vulgarity. 

2. Lightnefs; unimportance. 

“TRIUMPH. n. f. [triumphus, Lat. triomphe, Fr.] 
a. Pomp with which a victory is publickly celebrated. 
Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 

Unto a dunghil, which fhall be thy grave; 

And there cut off thy moft ungracious head, 

Which I will bear in triumph to the king. Shakefpeare. 

In ancient times the triumphs of the generals from victory, 
and the great donatives upon difbanding the armies, were 


Dryden. 


Rofcommon. 


This ufe is 


things able to enflame all mens courage. Bacon, 
2. State of being victorious. 
Sublime with expectation when to fee 
In triumph iffuing forth their glorious chief. Milton. 
Hercules, from Spain, 
Arriv’d in triumph, trom Geryon flain. Dryden's Hn. 
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3: Victory ; conquett. 
Eros has 
Packt cards with Cæfar, and falfe play'd my glory 


Unto an enemy’s triumph. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra! 
Each order bright 


Sung triumph, and him fung victorious king. Milton. 
Turn arcs of triumph to a-gardn-gate. Pope. 
If fools admire, or whining coxcombs toaft, 
The vain coquets the trifling triumphs boatt. Logie. 
4. Joy for fuccefs. 
Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav’n. Milton. 


5. A conquering card now called trump. See Trump. 

To Trr'umeH. v.n. [triumpho, Lat. triompher, Fr. This 
word is always accented in profe on the firft fyllable, but in 
poetry fometimes on the laft.] 

1. To celebrate a victory with pomp; to rejoice for victory. 

The triumphing of the wicked is‘fhort, and the joy of the 


hypocrite is but for a moment. Fob xx. 5. 
Your victory, alas, begets my fears ; 
Can you not then triumph without my tears. Dryden. 


2. To obtain victory. 

This great commander fought many times to perfuade So- 
lyman to forbear to ufe his forces any farther againft the 
Chriftians, over whom he had fufficiently triumphed, and 
turn them upon the Perfians. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

Then all this earthy groffhefs quit, 
Attir’d with ftars, we fhall for ever fit, 
Triumphing over death, and chance, and time. 
There fix thy faith and triumph o’er the world; 
For who can help, or who can fave befides ? 
While blooming youth and gay delight 

Sit on thy rofey cheeks confeft, 

Thou haft, my dear, undoubted right 

To triumph o’er this deftin’d breaft. 

3. To infult upon an advantage gained. 
How ill befeeming is it in thy fex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 
Sorrow on all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my mifery. 
Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and in th’ excefs of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav’n. Milton. 
Triv'MPHAL. adj. [triomphal, Fr. triumphalis, Lat. from 
triumph.]. Ufed in celebrating victory. 
He left only triumphal garments to the general. 
Ye fo near heav’n’s door, 

Triumphal with triumphal a& have met. 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

Left we fhould for honour take 

The drunken quarrel of a rake; 

Or think it feated in a fcar, 

Or a proud triumphal car. Swift. 

Triv/MPHAL. 7. f. [triumphalia, Lat. triumphal ornaments. ] 
A token of victory. Not in ufe. 

He to his crew that fat confulting brought 

Joylefs triumphals of his hop’d fuccefs. 

Milton's Paradife Regain’ a, 
TRIU’MPHANT. adj. [triumphans, Lat. triumphant, Fr.] 
r. Celebrating a victory. 

Captives bound to a triumphant car. Shake/peare. 

It was drawn as a triumphant chariot, which at the fame 
time both follows and triumphs. South's Sermons. 

2. Rejoicing as for victory. 
Think you, but that I know our ftate fecure, 
I would be fo triumphant as I am? Shake/p. Rich. Il. 
Off with the traitor’s head ; 
And now to London with triumphant match, 
There to be crowned. Shake/p. Henry VI. p. iii. 
Succefsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 


Milton. 


Rowe. 


Prior. 


Shake/peare. 
Shake/peare. 


Bacon. 
Milton. 


Pope. 


Triumphant out of this infernal pit. Milton. 
3. Vittorious ; graced with conqueft. 
He fpeedily through all the hierarchies 
Intends to pafs triumphant, and give laws. Milton, 
Athena, war’s triumphant maid, 
The happy fon will, as the father, aid. Pope’s Odyffey. 


TRIv/MPHANTLY. adv. [from trinmphant.] 
y. In a triumphant manner in token of victory ; joyfully as for 
victory. 
Victory with little lofs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 
Who are at hand triumphantly difplay’d. Shake/peare. 
Through armed ranks triumphantly fhe drives, 
And with one glance commands ten thoufand lives. Gran. 
2. Victorioufly ; with fuccefs. 
Thou muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftreet; or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin, 
And bear the palm. Shake/peare’s Coriclanus. 
3. With infolent exultation. 
A mighty governing lye goes round the world, and has 
almoft banifhed truth out of it; and fo reigning triumphantly 
26 Z in 
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in its ftead, is the fource of moft of thofe confufions that 
plague the univerfe. South's Sermons. 

TRIU'MPHER. n. f. [from triumph.] One who triumphs. 

Thefe words become your lips, as they pafs through 
them, 

And enter in our ears, like great triumphers, 

In their applauding gates. Shake[p. Timon of Athens. 

Auguft was dedicated to Auguftus by the fenate, becaufe 
in the fame month he was the firft time created conful, and 
thrice triumpher in Rome. Peacham on Drawing. 

n. f. [triumviratus or triumviri, Lat. trium- 
virat, Fr.] A coalition or concurrence of 
three men. 

Lepidus of the triumvirate 

Should be depos’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The triunviri, the three corner cap of fociety. Shake/peare. 

During that triumvirate of kings, Henry the eighth of 
England, Francis the firft of France, and Charles the fifth 
emperor of Germany, none of the three could win a palm 
of ground but the other two would balance it. Bacon's Effays. 

With thefe the Piercies them confederate, 

And, as three heads conjoin in one intent, 
And inftituting a triumvirate, 

Do part the Jand in triple government. Daniel’s Civil War. 
From diftant regions fortune fends 

An odd t:iumvirate of friends. Swift. 

TRIUNE. adj. [tres and unus, Lat.] At once three and one. 

We read in fcripture of a triune Deity, of God made fiefh 
in the womb.of a virgin, and crucified by the Jews. Burnet. 

To Troar. v.a. [with hunters.] To cry as a buck does at 
rutting time. Di&. 

Tro’car. n. f. [trocar corrupted from trois quart, French. | 
A chirurgical inftrument. 

The handle of the trocar is of wood, the canula of fiver, 
and the perforator of fteel. Sharp's Surgery. 

TROCHAʻICAL. adj. [trochaigue, Fr. trochatcus, Lat.] Confitt- 
ing of trochees. 

TRocHA'NTERS. 1. f. [rpoxavlnpes-] Two procefles of the 
thigh bone, called rotator major and minor, in which the 
tendons of many mufcles terminate. Dia. 

TROCHEE. 2. f. [trochaus, Lat. trochie, Fr. eox aiG. J A 
foot uled in Latin poetry, confifting of a long and thort fyl- 
lable. 

Trocuricks. n.f. [rexio Tpos a whecl.] The 
{cience of rotatory motion. 

There {ucceeded new inventions and horologies, compofed 
by trochilicks, or the artifice of wheels, whereof fome are 
kept in motion by weight, others without. Brown. 

It is requifite that we rightly underftand fome principles in 
trochilicks, or the art of wheel intruments ; as chiefly the 
relation betwixt the parts of a wheel and thofe of a balance, 
the feveral proportions in the femidiameter of a wheel being 
anfwerable to the fides of a balance. Wilkins Dedalus. 

Tro’cuHincs. ". f- The branches on a dcer’s head. Ain}. 

Trocui'scu. n. fe [teoxoxG ; trochifque, Fr. trochifcusy 
Latin.] A kind of tablet or lozenge. i 

The trochifks of vipers, fo much magnified, and the flefh 
of fnakes fome ways condited and corrected. Bacon. 

Trope, the preterite of tread. 

They trode the grapes and made merry. ‘Judges 1x. 27. 

Trope. n.f: [from trode, pret. of tread.} Footing. 


TRIU'MVIRATE. Í 
TRIUMVIRI. 


The trode is not fo tickle. Spenjer. 
They never fet foot on that fame trode, 
But baulke their right way, and ftrain abroad.  Spenfer. 


TROD. 
TRO'DDEN. 
Jerufalem fhall be trodden down of the Gentiles. Luke xxi. 
Thou, infernal ferpent, fhalt not long 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal ftar, 
Or lightning, thou fhalt fall from heav’n trod down 
Under his feet. Milton’s Par. Reg. b. we 
Ev’n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 
And trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume. Addi/on. 
TROGLODYTE. 2. f. [tpwyaodvlns.] One who inhabits caves 
of the earth. 
Procure me a troglodyte footman, who can catch a roe at 
his full fpeed. Arbuth. and Popes Mart. Scrib. 
To Trout. v.e. [trollen, to roll, Dutch ; perhaps from 
trochlea, Lat. a thing to turn round.] To move circularly 5 
to drive about. 
With the phant’fies of hey troll, 
Troll about the bridal bowl, 
Aud divide the broad-bread cake, 
Round about the bride’s ftake. Benj. Joknfon’s Underwocds. 
To TROLL. v. n. 
I. To roll; to run round. 
How pleafant on the banks of Styx, 
To troll it in a coach and fix. Swift. 
2. To fith for a pike with a rod which has a pulley towards 
the bottom, which I fuppofe gives occafion to the term. 
Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 
Nor trowle for pikes, difpeoplers of the lake. 


participle paflive of tread. 


Gay, 
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TRro'LLOP. n.f. [A low word, I know not whence derived. ] 
A flatternly, loofe woman. : 
TRO'LMYDAMES. 7. f. [Of this word I know not the meaning. 
A fellow I have known to go about with trolmydames: I 
knew him once a fervant of the prince. Shak. Winter’s Tale, 
TROOP. n. f. [troupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; troope, Dutch; 
trop, Swedifh; troppa, low Latin.] ` 
I1. A company; a number of people colleéted together. 
That which fhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muft not look to have. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Saw you not a bleffed troop 
Invite me to a banquet, whofe bright faces 
Caft thoufand beams upon me like the fun. — Shake/peare. 
As the mind, by. putting together the repeated ideas of 
unity, makes the colleétive mode of any number, as a {core, 
or a grofs; fo by putting together feveral particular fubftances, 
it makes collective ideas of fubftances, as atroop, an army. Locke. 
2. A body of foldiers. 
Æneas feeks his abfent foe, 
And fends his flaughter’d troops to fhades below. Dryden. 
3. A fmall body of cavalry. 
To Troop. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To march in a body. 
I do not, as an enemy to peace, 
Troop in the throngs of military men, 
But rather fhew a while like fearful war. 
They anon 
W ith hundreds, and with thoufands, trooping came, 
Attended. Milton’ s Par. Loft, b.i. 
Armies at the call of trumpet 
Troop to their ftandard. 
2. To march in hafte. 
Yonder fhines Aurora’s harbinger, 
At whofe approach ghofts, wand’ring here and there, 


Shakefpeare. 


Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vite 


Troop home to churchyards. Shake/peare. 
The dry ftreets flow’d with men, 
That troop'd up to the king’s capacious court. Chapman. 


3. To march in company. 
I do inveft you jointly with my power, 
Preheminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majefty. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Trooper. n. f. [from troop.] A horfe foldier A trooper 
fights only on horfeback ; a dragoon marches on horfeback, 
but fights either as a horfeman or footman. 

Cuftom makes us think well of any thing: what can be 
more indecent now than for any to wear boots but troopers 
and travellers? yet not many years fince it was all the fafhion. 

Grew. 
TROPE. n. f. [reir ; trope, Fr. tropus, Lat.] A change of 
a word from its original fignification ; as, the clouds foretel 
rain for fore/hew. 
For rhetorick he could not ope 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope. Hudibras. 

If this licence be included in a fingle word, it admits of 
tropes; if in a fentence, of figures. Dryden. 

TRro'PHIED. adj. [from trophy. ] Adorned with trophies. 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The trophy'd arches, ftory’d halls invade. Pope. 
Tro’puy. n. f. [tropeum, tropheum, Latin.] Something taken 
from an enemy, and fhewn or treafured up in proof of victory. 
What trophy then fhall I moft fit devife, 
In which I may record the memory 
Of my love’s conqueft, peerlefs beauty’s prize 
Adorn’d with honour, love, and chaftity ? 
To have borne 

His bruifed helmet and his bended fword, 

Before him through the city, he forbids ; 

Giving all trophy, fignal, and oftent, 

Quite from himfelf to God. 

There lie thy bones, 


Spenfer: 


Shake/p. Henry V. 


Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. Shakc/peare. 
Twice will I not review the morning’s rife, 

Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 

And fplit thy heart for wearing it. Shake/peare. 


_In ancient times the trophies erected upon the place of the 
victory, the triumphs of the generals upon their return, the 
great donatives upon the difbanding of the armies, were 
things able to enflame all mens courage. Bacon’s Effays- 

Around the pofts hung helmets, darts, and {pears, ? 
And captive chariots, axes, fhields, and bars, 
And broken beaks of fhips, the trophies of their wars. Dry. § 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies graces 
To fhew pofterity Elpenor was. Pope's Odvffey b. Xi. 
Tro’PicaL. adj. [from trope. ] ) 
1, Rhetorically changed from the original meaning. 
A ftri&t and literal acceptation of a loofe and tropical ex- 
preffion was a fecond ground, Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The words are tropical or figurative, and import an hyper- 
bole, which is a way of exprefing things beyond what really 
and'naturally they are in themfelves, South's Sermons. 


The 
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The foundation of all parables is, fome analogy or fimili- 
tude between the tropical or allufive part of the parable, and 
the thing intended by it. r Souths Sermons. 

2. [From żropick.] Placed near the tropick ; belonging to the 
tropick. A ; 

The pine apple is one of the tropical fruits, Salmon. 

TROPICK. n. J: [tropigue, Fr. tropicus, Lat.] The line at 
which the fun turns back, of which the North has the tro- 
pick of Cancer, and the South the tropick of Capricorn. 

Under the trofick is our language fpoke, 


And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. Waller. 
Since on ev'ry fea, on ev’ry coaft, 

Your men have been diftrefs’d, your navy toft; 

Sev’n times the fun has either tropick view’d, 

The Winter banifh’d, and the Spring renew’d. Dryden. 


Tropo.o'GicaL. n. f. [tropologique, Fr. tpow@p and AoyG. ] 
Varied by tropes; changed from the original import of the 
words. 

Troro'Locy. x. f. [rpor@» and .07G».] A rhetorical mode 
of fpeech including tropes, or a change of fome word from 
the original meaning. : 

Not attaining the deuterology and fecond intention of words, 

) they omit their fuperconfequences, coherences, figures, or 

; tropologies, and are not perfuaded beyond their literalities. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Trossers. 2. f. [trouffes, Fr.] Breeches; hofe. See TRouse. 

You rode like a kern of Ireland; your French hofe off, 

and in your ftrait trofers. Shake/p. Henry V. 
To Trot. v. n. [trotter, Fr. trotten, Dutch.] 
1. To move with a high jolting pace. 

Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, to ride 
on a bay frotting horfe, over four inch’d bridges, to courfe 
his own fhadow for a traitor. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Whom doth time trot withal ? 

—He trots hard with a young maid, between the contract 
of her marriage and the day it is folemniz’d: if the interim 
be but a fevennight time’s pace, is fo hard that it feems 
the length of feven years. Shake/p. As you like it. 

Take a gentle ¢rotting horfe, and come up and fee your 
old friends. Dennis. 

2. To walk faft, in a ludicrous or contemptuous fenfe, 
Trot. n.f- [trot, Fr. from the verb. ] 
» 1. The jolting high pace of a horfe. 
His honefty is not 
So loofe or eafy, that a ruffling wird 
Can blow away, or glitt’ring look it blind : 
Who rides his fure and even frot, 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. Herbert. 
Here lieth one who did moft truly prove, 
That he could never die while he could move 5 
So hung his deftiny, never to rot i 
While he might ftill jog on and keep his trot. Milton. 
The virtuofo’s faddle will amble when the world is upon 
the hardeft trot. Dryden. 

2. An old woman. In contempt. I know not whence derived. 

Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old trot with 
ne’er a tooth in her head: why, nothing comes amifs, fo 
money comes withal. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

How now bold-face, cries an old trot; firrah, we eat our 
own hens, and what you eat you fteal. L’Eftrange. 

Trotu. x. f. [trouth, old Englifh; cneoS, Saxon.] Truth ; 
faith ; fidelity. 

Saint Withold met the night-mare, 

Bid her light and her froth plight. Shakefpeare. 
Stephen affails the realm, obtains the crown, 

* Such tumults raifing as torment them both : 

Th’ afflicted ftate, divided in their troth 

And partial faith, moft miferable grown, 

Endures the while. ~ Daniel's Civil War. 
In troth, thou’rt able to inftruct grey hairs, 

-And teach the wily African deceit. Addifon’s Cato. 

.Tro’THLEsSs. adj. [from troth.] Faithlefs ; treacherous. 

i Thrall to the faithlefs waves and zrothlefs fíky. Fairfax. 

ë *TRo/THPLIGHT. adj. [troth and plight.) Betrothed ; affianced. 

This, your fon in law, 

_ Ts trothplight to your daughter. 

"To TRO'UBLE. v.a. [troubler, Fr.] 

1. To difturb ; to perplex. 

An hour before the worfhipp’d fun 
Pear'd through the golden window of the Eaft, 


3 
A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. Shakefpeare. 
r But think not hcre to trouble holy reft. Milton. 
Never trouble yourfelf about thofe faults which age will 
2. To afflict ; to grieve. z i 
It would not i me to be flain for thee, but much it 


Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 


7 : 
Rire. Locke on Education. 


_ torments me to be flain by thee. Me Sidney, b. ii. 
They pertinacioufly maintain that afflictions are no real 
evils, and therefore a wife man ought not to be troubled at 
them. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
Though it is in vain to be troubled for that which I cannot 
chufe, yet I cannot chufe but be afflicted. Tillot/on’s Sermons, 
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3. To diftrefs ; to make uneafy. 
Be not difmay’d nor troubled at thefe tidings. Ailton. 
He was fore troubled in mind, and much diftreffed, x Mac. 
4. To bufy; to engage overmuch. 
Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many things. 
Luke x. 41. 
5. To give occafion of labour to. A word of civility or flight 
regard. 
i will not trouble myfelf to prove that all terms are not de- 
finable, from that progrefs in infinitum which it will lead us 


into. Locke. 
6. To teize; to vex. 
The boy fo troubles me 5 
Tis paft enduring. Shake/peare. 


7e To difordcr; to put into agitation or commotion. 
A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled ; 
Muddy, ill feeming, thick, bereft of beauty. Shake/peare. 
An angel went down into the pool and troubled the water ; 
wholoever firft after the troubling ftepped in was made whole. 


Fobn V. he 
God looking forth will trouble all his hoft. Milton. 
Hear how ‘fhe the ear employs ; 
Their office is the troubled air to take. Davies. 
Seas are troubled when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themfelves again. Davies. 


It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom 
that troubles and defiles the water. South. 
The beft law in our days is that which continues our 
judges during their good behaviour, without leaving them to 
the mercy of fuch who might, by an undue influence, trouble 
and pervert the courfe of juftice. + ddifon’s Guard. N°. 99. 
Thy force alone their fury can reftrain, 
And {mooth the waves, or {well the troxb/’d main. Dryden. 


-8. To mind with anxiety. 


He had credit enough with his mafter to provide for his 
own intereft, and troubled not himfelf for that of others. Clar. 
9. [In low language.] To fue for a debt. 
TRO'UBLE. n.f. (trouble, French.] 
1. Difturbance ; perplexity. 
They all his hoft derided, while they ftood 
A while in trouble. 
2. Athiction; calamity. 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
3. Moleftation; obftruction; inconvenience. 
Take to thee from among the cherubim 
The choice of flaming warriours, left the fiend 


Milton, 


Shakefp. Dfacbeth: 


Some new trouble raife. Milton. 
4. Uneafinefs; vexation. 
I have dream’d 
Of much offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkfome night. Milton. 


TRO'UBLE-STATE. n.f. [trouble and flate.) Difturber of a 
community ; publick makebate. 
Thofe fair baits thefe trouble-/tates ftill ufe, 
Pretence of common good, the king’s ill courfe, 
Mutt be caft forth. Daniel's Civil IY. r. 
TROUBLER. x. f. [from trouble.] Difturber; confounder. 
Unhappy falls that hard neceffity, 
Quoth he, the troubler of my happy peace, 
And vowed foe of my felicity. 
Heav’ns hurl down their indignation 
On thee, thou troubler of the poor world’s peace! Shak. 
The beft temper of minds defireth good name and trve 
honour ; the lighter, popularity and applaufe ; the more de- 
praved, tubjection and tyranny ; as is feen in great conquerors 
and troublers of the world, and more in arch-hcreticks, Bac. 
Spain, 
Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin, 
Our nation’s folid virtue did oppofe 
To the rich troublers of the world’s repofe. Waller. 
The fword juftly drawn by us can fcarce fafely be theath- 
ed, till the power of the great troubler of our peace be pared, 
as to be under no apprehenfions for the future. Atterbury, 
TRo‘UBLESOME. adj. [from trouble. } 
1, Full of moleftation ; vexatious ; uneafy ; afflictive, 
Heav’n knows 
By what bye-paths and indire&t crooked ways 
1 met this crown; and I myfelf know well 
How troublefome it fat upon my head : 
To thee it fhall defcend with better quiet. Shake/peare. 
He muft be very wife that can forbear being troubled at 
things very troublefome. Tillotjor’s Sermons. 
Though our paflage through this world be rough and 
troublejome, yet the trouble will be but fhort, and the ret and 
contentment at the end will be an ample recompence. 4tterb. 
2. Burdenfome; tirefome; wearifome. 
My mother will never be troublefome to me. 
3. Full of teizing bufinefs. 
All this could not make us accufe her, though it made us 
almoft pine away for fpight, to loe any of our time in fo 
troublefome an idlenefs. Sidney. 


5 4. Slightly 


Hairy Qu. b. i 


Pope. 
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4. Slightly harraffing. 
They eas’d the putting off 

Thefe troublefome difguifes which we wear. 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 

Being fo troublefome a bedfcllow. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

5. Unfeafonably engaging; improperly importuning. 
She.of late is lightened of her womb, 

That her to fee fhould be but sroublefome. 

6. Importunate ; teizing. 

Two or three troublefome old nurfes, never let me have 

a quiet night’s reft with knocking me up. Arbuthnot. 
Tro’uBLesoMELY. adv. [from troublefome.] _Vexatiouily ; 
wearifomely ; unfeafonably ; importunately. 

‘Though men will not be fo troublefomely critical as to cor- 
rect others in the ufe of words ; yet where truth is concern- 
ed, it can be no fault to defire their explication. Locke. 

Tro/UBLESOMENESS. 2. f. [from troublefome.] 
1. Vexatioufnels ; uneafine(s. 

The lord treafurer, he complained of the troublefomene/s 
of the place, for that the exchequer was fo empty: the chan- 
cellor anfwered, be of good cheer, for now you fhall fee the 
bottom of your bufinefs at the firft, Bacon. 

2. Importunity ; unfeafonablenefs. 

Tro'usLous. adj. [from trouble.] ‘Tumultuous ; confufed ; 
difordered ; put into commotion. An elegant word, but 
difufed. 


Milton. 


Fa, Qu. b.i. 


He along would fly 
Upon the ftreaming rivers, fport to find ; 
And oft would dare tempt the troublous wind. 
Soon as they this mock king did efpy, 
Their troublous ftrife they ftinted by and by. 
No other noife, nor people’s troublous cries, 
As ftill are wont t’ annoy the walled town, 
Might there be heard. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
As a tall fhip toffed in troublous feas, 
Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 
Of the rough rocks. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Then, mafters, look to fee a troublous world. Shake/p. 
Only one fupply 
In four years troublous and expenfive reign. Daniel. 
Tro’ver. n. f. [trouver, French.] In the common law, is an 
action which a man hath againft one that having found any 
of his goods refufeth to deliver them upon demand. Cowel. 
TrouGu. n.f- [tnog, tnoh, Saxon ; troch, Dutch; trou, 
Danifh ; traug, Iflandick ; truogo, Italian.] Any thing hol- 
lowed and open longitudinally on the upper fide. 
The bloody boar 
That {poil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines, 
Swills your warm blood like wafh, and makes his trough 
In your embowel’d bofoms. Shakefp. Rich. UI. 
They had no fhips but big troughs, which they call ca- 
noes. Abbot's Defeription of the World. 
Where there is a good quick fall of rain water, lay a half 
trough of ftone, of a good length, three foot deep, with one 
end upon the high ground, the other upon the low; cover 
the trough with brakes a good thicknefs, and caft fand upon 
the top of the brakes, the lower end of the trough will run 
like a {pring of water. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 29. 
Some log, perhaps, upon the water fwam, 
An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within, 
“a And hollow’d, firft a floating trough became, 
And crofs fome riv'let paflage did begin. Dryden. 
The water diflolves the particles of falt mixed in the ftone, 
and is conveyed by long troughs and canals from the mines to 
Hall, where it is received in vaft cifterns and boiled otf. Add. 
To Trout. v.n. [trollen, to roll, Dutch.] See TROLL. 
1.. To move volubly. 
Bred only, and completed, to the tafte 
Of luftful appetence ; to fing, to dance, 
To drefs, and trou! the tongue, and roll the eye. 
2. To utter volubly. 
Let us be jocund. Will you frou the catch 
You taught me while-ere. Shakefpeare’s Tempe/?. 
To Trounce. v. a. [derived by Skinner from tronc or tronfon, 
French, aclub.] To punifh by an indictment or informa- 
tion. 


Spenfer. 
Hubb. Tale. 


Milton. 


More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or feal, or breaking gold; 
For which fo many, that renounc’d 
Their plighted contraéts have been trounc’d. Hudibras. 
If you talk of peaching, I’ll peach firft: Vl trounce you 
for offering to corrupt my honefty. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Trouse. in. fa (trouffe, Fr. truifh, Erfe.} Breeches; hofe. 
"PRO'USERS. Sec TRosseRS. 
The leather quilted jack ferves under his fhirt of mail, and 
to cover his trou/e on horfeback. Spenfer on Ireland, 
The unfightlinefs and pain in the leg may be helped by 
wearing a laced ftocking ; a laced trou/e will do as much for 
the thigh. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Vrout. wf. [enuhz, Saxon 3 trofla, truta, trutta, Lat.) 
1. A delicate fpotted fith inhabiting brooks and quick ftreams. 
‘The pond will keep trout and falmon in their feafonable 
plight, but not in their reddifh grain. Carew. 
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Worfe than the anarchy at fea, 

Where filhes on each other prey ; 

Where ev'ry trout can make as high rants a 

O'er his infcriours as our tyrants. Swift, 
2. A familiar phrafe for an honeft, or perhaps for a filly fellow. 

Here comes the trout that muft be caught with tickling. 

Shakelpeare. 

To TRow. v. n. [eneoSian, Saxon; troe, Danifh.] To think; 

to imagine; to conceive. A word now difufed, and rarely 
ufed in ancient writers but in familiar language. 

What handfomenefs, trow you, can be obferved in that 

fpeech, which is made one knows not to whom ? Sidney. 

Is there any reafonable man, trow you, but will judge it 

meeter that our ceremonies of Chriftian religion fhould be 
Popifh than Turkith or Heathenifh. Hooker, b. iv. 
Lend lefs than thou oweft, 
Learn more than thou trowe/f. 
To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland; and ’tis time, I trow. Shake/peare. 
O rueful day! rueful indeed, I trow. Gay. 
Trow. interject. [tor I trow, or trow you. | An exclamation of 
enquiry. 

Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no more failing 

by the ftar. 

—What means the fool, trow ? 
Tro'weEL. n. f. [truelle, Fr. trulla, Lat.) ; 

A trowel is a tool to take up the mortar with, and fpread 

it on the bricks; with which alfo they cut the bricks to fuch 
lengths as they have occafion, and alfo ftop the joints. Moxon. 
Fair princefs, you have loft much good fport. 

—Sport! of what colour? 

—What colour, madam? how fhall I anfwer you? 

—As wit and fortune will. 

—Or as the deftinies decree. 

—Well faid, that was laid on with a trowel. Shake/peare. 

This was dext’rous at his trowel, 

That was bred to kill a cow well. Swift. 
TROY-WE'IGHT. } n. f. [from Troies, Fr.] A kind of weight 
Troy. § by which gold and bread are weighed, 

confifting of thefe denominations: a pound = 12 ounces ; 
ounce = 20 pennyweights ; pennyweight = 24 grains. 

The Englifh phyficians make ufe of troyweight after the 

following manner. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


Shakefpeare. 


Grains 
20 |Scruple 
60 3 | Drachm 
480 Pres 8 Ounce 
5760, | 288 | 96 | 12 |Pound. 


The Romans left thcir ounce in Britain, now our averdu- 
pois ounce, for our troy ounce we had elfewhere: Arbuthnot. 
Trou’ant. n. f. [truand, Old Fr. treuwant, Dutch, a vagabond. | 
An idler; one who wanders idly about, neglecting his duty 
or employment. To play the truant is, in {chools, to ftay 
from fchool without leave. 
For my part I may {peak it to my fhame, 
I have a tuant been to chivalry. 
Though myfelf have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the fweet benefit of time, 
To cloath mine age with angel-like perfection ; 
Yet hath Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his days. 
Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the know- 
ledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to our induftry, that 
we might not live Jike idle loiterers and truants. More. 
Our fhips are laden with the Trojan ftore, 
And you like truants come too late afhore. Dryden's Hin. 
Truant. adj. Idle; wandering from bufinefs ; lazy; loi- 
tering. 
What keeps you from Wertemberg ? 
—A truant difpolition, good my lord. 
He made a blufhing cital of himéelf, 
And chid his truant youth with fuch a grace, 
As if he mafter’d there a double fpirit, 
Of teaching, and of learning inftandy. 
Where thou feeft a fingle fheep remain 
In fhades aloof, or couch’d upon the plain, 
Or late to lag behind with truant pace, 
Revenge the crime, and take the traytor’s head. Dryden. 
To TRUANT. v.n. [truander, to beg about a country, French; 
truwanten, old German.] To idle at a diftance from duty ; 
to loiter ; to be lazy. 3 
Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, 
And let her read it in-thy looks at board. Shakefpeare. 
Tru’antsnir, n. f. [trualte, Old Fr. from truant truandi/e in 
Chaucer is beggcry:J Idlenefs ; negligence ; negle& of ftudy 
or bufinefs. 5. 
The matter fhould not chide with him if the child have 
done his diligence, and ufed no truant/hip. Afcham. 
i 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. Hamlet. 


Shake/peare. 


Trus- 
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* 
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n u 5 : . 
o His zeal was not.to lafh our crimes, 


Tro’sTaiL. n.f. A fhort fquat woman. paniGicrth. 
Tross. n. J: [tuber, Lat.} A fort of herb. Ain/: 
Trucs.n.f. [truga, low Lat. tregua, Italian; truie, old Fr.] 
1, A temporary peace; a cellaticn of hoftilities. 
"Leagues and truces made between fuperttitious perfons, 
‘and fuch as ferve God aright. Flooker, . v: 
They pray in vain to have fin pardoned, which feck not 
alfo to prevent fin by prayer, cven every particulartin, by 
prayer againft all fin, except men can name fome trant 
greifion wherewith we ought to have truce, 
All this utter’d 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, 
Could not make truce with the unruly fpleea 


Looker. 


Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. Shakefpeare. 
This token ferveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourfclves, and all our followers. Shake/peare. 


Men fhall be lovers of their own felves, withcut natural 
affection, truce breakers. Dehli! tlle. 
Leaft the truce with treafon fhould be mixt, 
*Tis my concern to have the trec betwixt. 
Shadwel til! death truc dulnefs would maintain ; 
And in his father’s right, and realm’s defence, 
Ne’er wou’d have peace with wit, nor truce with fenfe. Dryd. 
2. Ceffation; intermiflion; fhort quict. 
There he may find 
Truce to his reftlefs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkfome hours. f Milton. 
TRUCIDA'TION. 2. f. (from trucido, Lat.] The act of killing. 
To Truck. v.n. [troquer, Fr. truccare, Italian; trocar, Spa- 
` nifh; deduced by Sulnafius from tpwysiv, to get moncy.] To 
_ traffick by exchange; to give one commodity for another. 
To Truck. v.a. To give in exchange; to exchange. 
“The Indians truck gold for glafles. L’Eftrange. 
Go, mifer! go; for lucre fell thy foul, 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from polc to pole; 
That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 
See, what a vaft eftate he left his fon. Dryden. 
I fec nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods like 
‘the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 
Tauck. #./. [from the verb. } 
1. Exchange; trafhtk by exchange. 
It is no lefs requifite to maintain a truck in moral offices, 
than in the common bufinefs of commerce. L’Ljftrange. 
Love is covetous ; I muft have all of you: heart for heart 
is an equal truck. Dryden. 
2. [reoxos] Wooden wheels for carriage of cannon. Ainf. 
TRu'CKLEBED, or trundlcbed. n. f. [properly troclebed; from 
< trochlca, Latin, or tpoxos.] A bed that runs on wheels under 
` a higher bed. i 
_ There’s his chamber, his houfe, his caftle, his ftanding 
~ bed and trucklebed. Shake/p. Merry Vives of WVindjor. 


Dryden. 


If he that is in battle flain, 

_ Be in the bed of honour lain; 
_ He that is beaten may be faid, 
3 To lie in honour’s trucklebed. Fludibras, p. i. 
To Tru’cKLeE. v.n. [This word is, I believe, derived from 
~ trucklebed, which is always under another bed.] To be ina 
_ ftate of fubjection or inferiority ; to yield; to creep. 
j Shall our nation be in bondage thus 


Unto a land that trucėles under us. Cleaveland. 

~~ For which fo many. a legal cuckold 
~*~ Has been run down.in courts and træk? d. Hudihras. 
L Men may be ftiff and obftinate upon a wrong ground, and 
< ply and truck/e too upon as falfe a foundation. L’ Eftrange. 


~~ Religion itfelf is forced to truckle to worldly policy. Norris. 
a But difcontent againft the times : 
~ For had we made him.timely offers, 
a To raife his poft or fill his coffers : 
_ Perhaps he might have truckled down, 
i C Like other brethren of his gown. Swift. 
~ They were fubdued and infulted by Alexander’s captains, 
and continued. under feveral revolutions, a {mall truckling 
b ‘ftate, of no namic till they fell under the Romans. Swift. 
— Tru’curence. 2. f. [truculentia, Lat.) 
"I. Savagenefs of manners. 
2. TVerriblenefs, of afpect. 
 TrucuLent.. adj. [truculentus, Lat.] 
1. Savage; barbarous. 
A barbarous Scythia where.the favage and traculent inha- 
hitants transfer them{elves from place to place in waggons, as 


Sit they can find paure, -and liye upon milk, and flefh roafted 


- 


y 


e. 


in the fun at the pomels of their faddles, 
2. Terrible of afpect. 


Ruy. 


"3. Deftrudlive ; cruel. 
Peftilential feminaries, according to their groffnefs or fub- 
tilty, caufe more or leis truculent plagues, fome of fuch ma- 
lignity, that they enecate in two hours. Ldarvey on the Plague. 


~ To Trupce. v. x. [truggialare, Italian.] To travel laborioully ; 


~~ to joz on; to march heavily on. 


‘= No man is fecure, but night-walking heralds, 
That trudge between the king and miftrefs Shore. Shake/p. 
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No fooner was he fit to trudge, 
But both made ready to diflodge. Hudibras, p. iit. 
Away they- trudged together, and about midnight got to 
their journey’s end. L Eftrange’s Fables. 
Go, mifer | go; for lucre fell thy foul, 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole; 
‘That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 
Sec, what a vaft eftate he left his fon! Dryden. 
Once a poor rogue, ‘tis true, I trod the ftreet, 
And trudg’d to Rome upon my naked feet: 
Gold is the greateft god. Dryden's Juvenal, 
He that will know the truth, muft Icave the beaten track, 
which none but fervile minds trudge continually in. , Lake. 
TRUE. adj. [zpeopa, zepupa, Saxon. ] 
1. Not falfe; not erroneous ; agrecing with fact, or with the 
nature of things. 
Of thofe he chofe he falfeft two, 
And fitteft for to forge true feeming lics. Fairy Qu. b.i. 
Tecth hadft thou in thy head when thou wait born, 
And, if the reft be true which I have heard, 
Thou cam’ft into the world with thy legs forward. Shak. 
A new commandment I write, which thing is true in him 


and in you. I John it. 8. 
What you faid had not been tue, 
If {poke by any elfe but you. Cawley. 


2. Not falfe ; agreeing with our own thoughts. 
3. Pure from the crime of falfehood ; veracious. 
4» Genuine ; not counterfeit. 
The darknefs is palt, and the true light now fhiact. 1 Joh. 
Among unequals what fociety 
Can fort? What harmony or true delight? Milton. 
Religion, as it is the moft valuable thing in the world, fo 
it gives the true/f value to them who promote the practice of 
it by their example and authority. Atterbury. 
5. Faithful ; not perfdious ; fteady. 
My revenge is now at Milford, would I had wings to fol- 
low it! come and be true. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
So young and fo untender ? 
-—--So young my lord, and true. 


~—Let it be fo; thy truth then be thy dower. Shats/f. 
Do not fee 
My fair rofe wither ; yet look up; behold, 
That you in pity may diffolve to dew, 
And wafh him frefh again with true love tears. Sh2ke/p. 
The firft great work 
Is, that yourfelf may to yourfelf be true. Rofconmon. 


I'll rather die 
Deferted, than oblige thee with a fact 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly aflw’d 
Remarkably fo late of thy fo true, 
So faithful, love unequal’d. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 
When this fre is kindled, both fides inflame it: all re-- 
gard of merit is loft in perfons employed, and thcfe only 


chofen that are true to the party. Lemple. 

Smil’d Venus, to behold her own true knight 

Obtain the conqueft, though he loft the fight. | Dryden. 
True to the king her principles are found ; 

Oh that her practice were but half fo found! 

Stedfaft in various turns of ftate fhe ftood, 

And feal’d her vow’d affection with her blood. Dryden. 
The true/? hearts for Voiture heav’d with fighs ; 

Voiture was wept by all the brighteft eyes. Pope. 
True to his charge the bard preferv’d her long 

In honour’s limits, fuch the pow’r of fong. Popes 


6. Honeft; not fraudulent. 
The thieves. have bound the true man: now. could. thou 
and I rob the thieves and go merrily to London, it would be 
argument for a week. Shate/p. Henry WV. 

If king Edward be as true and juft, 

As I am {ubtle, falle, and treacherous, 
This day fhould Clarence clofely be mew’d up. 

7. Exact ; truly conformable to a rule. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat- 
forms, had rigoroufly obferved it, they had made things inore 
regularly true, but withal very unpleafing. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

He drew 

A circle regularly true. Prior. 

Tickel’s firt. book does not want its merit; but I was 
difappointed in my expectation of a tranflation nicely true to 
the original ; whereas in thofe parts where the greateft exact- 
nefs feems to be demanded, he has been the leaft careful. Arb. 

8. Rightful. 
They feize the f{ceptre ; 

Then lofe it to a ftranger, that the true 

Anointed King Meffiah might be born 

Bar’d of his right. Milton. 

TRUEBO'RN. naf. [true and born.] Having a right by birth. 
Where’er I wander, boaft of this I can, be 
Though banith’d, yet a trueborn Englifhman. Shake/peare. 
Let him that is a trueborn gentleman, ,' l i 
And ftands upon the honour of his birth, 
From off this briar pluck a white rofe with me. 
27 A 


Shakelp, 


Shakefp. 


TRUEBRE’D. 
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Trursre’p: adj) [true and bred.) Of a right breed. 

Two of them I know to be as truebred cowards as ever 
turned back. ~ Shakefpeare. 

Bauble do you cal] him? he’s a fubftantial truebred beaft, 
bravely forehanded. Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 

TRUFHE ARTED. n. f. [true and heart:) Honeft; faithful. 
I have known no honetter or truerhearted man : fare thee 
well. Shkae/peare. 
Tru'ELove. n'f: An herb, called berba Paris. 
"TRUELO/VEKNOT. q n.f. [true, love, and knot.) Lines 
TRUELO’VERSKNOT. $° drawn through each other with ma- 
ny involutions, confidered as the emblem of interwoven af- 
fection. 
I'll carve your name on barks of trees 
With zrueloveknots, and flourifhes, 
‘That fhall infufe eternal fpring. Hudibras, p. ii. 
Tru'eness. n. f. [from true.] Sincerity; faithfulnets. 

The even carriage between two factions proceedeth’ not 
always of moderation, but of a truene/s to'a man’s felf, with 
em to make ufe of both. Bacon's Effays. 

TRUEPE'NNY. 1. fi [true and penny.) A familiar phrafe for an 
honeft fellow. 
Say'ft thou fo? art thou there, truepenny ? 

Come on. 

TRUFFLE. n.f. [trufe, truffe, French:] 

In Italy, the ufual method for the finding of truffles, or 
{ubterraneous mushrooms, called by the Italians tarturali, and 
in Latin tubcra terre, is by tying a cord to the hind leg of a 
pig, and driving him, cbferving where he begins to root. Ray. 

Truc. n. f. A hod for mortar. Ainfw. 
Truc. n.f. [trulla, Italian. } 
1. A low whore; a vagrant trumpet. 
I'm fure, I fcar’d the dauphin and his truil. 
A trull who tits 
By the town wall, and for her living knits. 
So Mzvius, when he drain’d his fkull, 

To celebrate fome fuburb trull; 

His fimilies in order fct, 

And ev’ry crambo he cou’d get ; 

Before he could his poem clofc, 

The lovely nymph had loft her nofe. Swift. 

2. It {eems to have had firft at leaft a neutral fenfe: a girl; a 
lafs ; a wench. 
Among the reft of all the route 

A paffing proper laffe, 

A white-hair’d trull, of twenty years, 

Or ncere about there was: 

In ftature paffing all the reft, 

A gallant girl for hewe; 

To be compar’d with townifh nymphs, 

So fair fhe was to viewe. 

Tru’Ly. adv. [from true. } 
1. According to truth; not falfcly ; faithfully ; honeftly. 

They thought they might do it, not only willingly, be- 
caufe they loved him ; and truly, becaule fuch indeed was the 
mind of the people; but fafcly, becaufe fhe who ruled the 
king was agreed thercto. Sidney, b. ii. 

No untruth can avail the patron long; for things moft 
truly are moft behoovefully fpoken. Hooker. 

Wifdom alone is truly fair. Milton. 
2. Really ; without fallacy. 
2. Exactly ; juftly. 7 

Right reafon is nothing clfe but the mind of man judging 

of things truly, and as they are in themfelves. Sout. 
4. Indeed. 

I have not undertaken it out of any wanton pleafure in 
mine own pen; nor truly without: often pondering with my- 
felf beforchand what cenfures I might incur. Wotton. 

TRUMP. n. f. [trompe, Dutch, and old Fr. tromba, Italian.] 
x. A trumpet ;. an inftrument of warlike mufick. 
Whilft any trump did found, or drum ftruck up, 
His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. Shake/p. 
Yet firft to thofe ychain’d in fleep, 

The wakeful trump of doom muft thunder through the 

deep. Milton. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 
Dryden, 


Tur berville. 


I heard 
The neighing courfers and the foldiers crv, 
And founding trumps that feem’d to tear the fky. © Dryden. 
Bencath this tomb an infant lies, 
To earth whofe body lent, 
Hercafter fhall more glorious rife, 
But not more innocent. 
When the archangel’s trump fhall blow, 
And fouls to bodies join, 
What crowds fhall wifh their lives below 
Had been as fhort as thine. Wefley. 
2. [Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, in a Chriftmas fermon, 
exhibited a` game at cards, and made the ace of hearts 
triumph. Fox.) A winning card; a card that has‘particular 
privileges in a game. 
Him Batto follow’d,' but his fate more hard, 


Gain'd but ‘one trump and one plebeian card. Pope. 
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Now her heart with pleafure jumps, 
She fcarce remembers what is trumps. Swift. 
3. To putto or upon the Trumps. ‘To put tothe laft expedient. 
We are now put upon our laft tramp; the fox is earth’d; 
but I fhall fend my two terriers in after him. Dryden. 
To Trump. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To win with a trump card. 
2. 7 Trump up. [from tromper, Fr. to cheat.) To devife ; to 
orge. J i 
Tru’mpery. n. f. [tromperie, French, a cheat. ] 
1. Something fallacioufly fplendid ; fomething of lefs value 
than it feems. 
The trumpery in fae houfe bring: hither, 
For {tate to catch thefe thieves. Shake 2 
2. Falfehood ; empty talk. Le ae i 
Breaking into parts the ftory of the creation, and deliver- 
ing it over ina myftical fenfe, wrapping it up mixed with 
other their own trumpery, thcy have fought to obfcure the 
truth thereof. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 
3. Something of no value ; trifles. 
Embrio’s and idiots, eremits and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. Milton, 
Another cavity of the head was ftufed with’ billetdoux 
pricked dances, and other trumpery of the fame nature, Addifon: 
TRU'MPET. n. f. [trompette, French and Dutch. ] 
1. An inftrument of martial mufick founded by the breath. 
What's the bufinefs ? 
That fuch a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The fleepers of the houfe. Shakefpeare. 
If any man of quality will maintain upon Edmund earl of 
Glofter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear by the 
third found of the trumpet. Shake/p. King Lear. 
He blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince perhaps 
When God defcended, and perhaps once more 
To found at gen’ral doom. ‘Th’ angelick blaft 
Filled all the regions. 
The laft loud trumpet’s wond’rous found 
Shall through the rending tombs rebound, 
And wake the nations under ground. Rofcommon., J 
Things of deep fenfe we may in profe unfold, 
But they move more in lofty numbers told ; 
By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 
We learn that found, as well as fenfe, perfuades. Waller. 
The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 
With fhrill notes of anger, A 
And mortal alarms. Dryden. 
Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and muft be 


Milton. 


in fome meafure the trumpet of his fame. Tatler. 
No more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet’s clangor fhrill 
Affrights the wives. Philips. 


Let the loud trumpet found, 

pie roofs all around, l 

he fhrill echoes rebound. j 
2. In military ftile, a trumpeter. aes 

He wifcly defired, that a trumpet might be firft fent for a 
pals. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Ameng our forefathers, the enemy, when there was a kin 
in the field, demanded by a trumpet in what part he refided, 
that they might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. Addijon. 

3. One who celebrates ; one who praifes. 

Glorious followers, who make themfelves as trumpets of 
the commendation of thofe they follow, taint bufinefs for 
want of fecrecy, and export honour from 'a man, and make 
him a return in envy. f Bacon. 

That great politician was pleafed to have the greateft wit 
of thofe times in his interefts, and to be ‘the trumpet of his 
praifes. Dryden. 

TRuMPET-FLOWER. 7. f. [bignonia, Lat.] It hath a tubulous 
flower confifting of one leaf, which opens at top like two 
lips: thefe flowers are fucceeded by pods, which are divided 
into two cells, and contain feveral winged feeds. Miller. 

To TRUMPET. v.a. [trompetter, Fr. from the noun.) To 
publith by found of trumpet; to proclaim. 

That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence to form my fortunes 
May trumpet to the world. Shakefp. Othello. 
Why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Shakefpeare. 

They went with found of trumpet; for they did nothing 
but publifh and trumpet all the reproaches they could devife 
againft the Irifh. Baton’s War with Spain. 

TRUMPETER. n. f! [from trumpet.] 

1. One who founds a trumpet. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Shatefpeare. 

As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from the Scots 
overtook them, Hayward. 


Their 
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Their men lie fecurely intrench’d in a cloud, 
And a trumpeter hornet to battle founds loud. Dryden. 
nAn army of trumpeters would give as great a ftrength as 
this confederacy of tongue warriors, who, like thofe military 
mulicians, content them{clves with animating their friends to 
battle. Addifon’s Frecholder, N°. 28. 
2. One who proclaims, publifhes, or denounces. 
Where there isan opinion to be created of virtue or great- 
nefs, thefe men are good trumpeters. Bacon's E ffays. 
How came formany thoulands to fight, and die inthe fame 
rebellion? why were:they deceived into it by thote fpiritual 
trumpeters, who followed them with continual alarms of dam- 
nation if they did notiventure life, fortune and ail, in that 
which thofe impottors calledethe caule of God. South, 
3. A fith. Ainiw. 
‘PR'UMPET-TONGUED.. adj.) [ trump:¢ and tongue. } Having 
tongues vociferous as a trumpct. 
This Duncan’s virtues 
Will. plead, like angels, trunipet-tengu'd againft 
The deep damnation of his taking otf. S/ake/p Macbeth, 
To Tru’/ncate. va. [trunco, Lat.} Fo maim; to lop; to 
cut fhort. 
TRUNCATION. ». f. [from truncate.) The act of lopping or 
maiming. 
TRU’NCHEON. wf. -ftrongon, French.] 
1. A fhort taf; aclub; a cudgel. 
With his £ uncbeon he fo rudely ftroke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forc’d his foot revoke. F. 9, 
Set limb to limb, and thou art far the Icfler ; 
io Thy hand is but a finger to my fit ; 
_ Thy leg is a ftick compared with this truncheon. Shakefp. 
_. The Englifh flew divers of them with plummets of lead 
tied to a truncheon or {taff by a cord. Hayward. 


One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. ‘Dryden. 
2. A ftaff of command. 
Vhe hand of Mars 
. Beckon’d with fiery truncheon my retire. Shake/peare. 


No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, 
5 The marfhal’s ¢runchecn, nor the judge’s robe, 
+ Become them with one half fo good a grace, 
As mercy doés. Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
To TRU'NCHEON. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To beat with a 
truncheon. 
Captain, thou abominable cheater! If captains were of 
my mind, they would truncheon you out of taking their names 
upon you before you carn’d them. Shake/peare. 
TRuNCHEONEE’R. 2. f. [from truncheon.] One armed with a 
= truncheon. 
. I mift the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried 
out, chibs ! when I might fee from far fome forty truncheoneers 
draw to her fuccour. Shake/p. Henry VII. 
To TRU'NDLE. van. [trondeler, Picard French; tpenol, æ 
bowl, Saxon-] To roll; to bowl along. 
In the four firft it is heaved up by {feveral fpondees inter- 
mixed with proper breathing places; and at latt trundles down 
in acontinued line of dactyls. Addifen's Spet. N°. 253. 
Tru NDLE. 2. f. [tpenv], Saxon.} Any round rolling thing. 
TRU/NDLE-TAIDe n”. f. Round tail. 
Avaunt you curs ! 
_ -~ Hound,or fpaniel, brache or hym; 
~~ Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail. 
‘Trunk. n. f. [truncus, Lat. tronc, Fr.] 
1. The body of a tree. 
TN He was | 
a The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 
» And fuckt my verdure out on’t. 
«~ About the mofly trunk I wound me foon ; 
3 «For high from ground the branches would require 
~ Thy utmoft reach. Adilten’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 
9, Creeping ’twixt ’em all, the mantling vine 
a Does round their trunks her purp!e clufters twine. Dryden. 
o Some of the largeft trees have feeds no bigger than fome 
‘diminutive plants, and yet every iecd is a perfcét plant with 
_ _ afrunk, branches, and leaves, inclofed in a fhell. Bentley. 
_ 2. The body without the limbs of an animal. 
The charm and venom which they drunk, 
Their blood with fecret filth infected hath, 
z Being diftufed through the fenfelefs trunt. Fairy Bu. b. ii. 
.» Thou bring’{t me happinefs and peace, fon John; 
But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare, wither'd trunk. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Z Ape main body of any thing. 
Shi: Phe large trunts of the veins difcharge the refluent blood 
> ‘ into the next. adjacent truh, and fo on to the heart... Ray. 
4. [Trenc, French.) A cheft for cloaths ; a fmall cheft com- 
= monly lined with paper. 
2 Neither prefs, coffcr, cheft, trunk, well, vault, but he 
hath an abftraét for the remembrance of fuch places.*: Shak. 
_ «=, Some odd fantaftick lord would fain 
_ 4, Carry in trunks, and al] my drudgery do. Dryden. 
», Where a young man learned to dance, there- happened to 
ftand an old trunk in the room, the idea of which had fo 
_ mixed itfelf with the turns of all his dances, that, theugh 


Shake/p. King Lear. 


Shake/prare. 


* 
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he could dance excellently well, yet: it was’ only whilftethat © 
trunk was there; nor could he perform: well-in anyother 
place, unlefs that, or fome fuch other trunk, hadits duc po- 


lition in the room. Loche 
Your poem funk, 
And fent in quires to line a trunk: 
If ftill you be difpos’d to rhyme, 
Go try your hand a fecond time. Swift. 


5. [Trompe, Fr.} The probofcis of an elephant, or other aniinal, 
Leviathian that at his gills 


Draws in, and at his trunk {pouts out a fea. Milton. 
When elephant ’gainft elephant did rear 

His trunk, and caftles juftled in the air, 

My fword thy way to victory had fhown. Dryden. 


6. A long tube through which pellets of clay'are blown. 

In rolls‘of parchment trunks; the mouth being laid to the 
one end and theear to the other, the found is heard much 
farther than in the openiair. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

In a fhooting trunk, the longer it is to*a certain limit, 
the fwifter and more forcibly the air drives the pellet. | Ray. 

To Trunk. v. a. [trunco, Lat.] To truncate; to main; to 
lop. Obfolete. 
Large ftreams of blood out of the trunked ftock 
Forth guthed, like water ftreams from riven rock. Fair we. 
Tru/NKED. adj. [from trunk) Having a trunk, 
She is thick fet with ftronz and well trunted trees. How/. 
TRUNK-HoSE. n.f. [trunk and bofe.) Large breeches formerly 
worn. 
The fhort trunt-ho/e fhall fhow thy foot and knee 

Licentious, and to common eye-fight free ; 

And with a bolder ftride, and loofer air, 

Mingl’d with men, a man thou muft appear. Prior. 

Tro’nnions. » f. [trognons, Fr.] The knobs or bunchings of 
a gun, that bear it on the cheeks of a carriage. Bailey. 
TRvu’ston. n.f. [trudo, Lat.) The act of thrufting or puthing. 

By attraction we do not underftand drawing, pumping, 

fucking, which is really pulfion and trufon. Bentley. 
Truss. n. f. [trouffe, Fr.] 
1. A bandage by which ruptures are reftrained from lapfing. 

A hernia would fucceed, and the patient be put to the 

trouble of wearing a tru/s. Wifeman’s Surgerys 
2. Bundle; any thing thrutt clofe together, 
All as a poor pedler he did wend, 

Bearing a tru/s of trifles at his back, 

As belles and babies, and glaifes in his packe: Spenfer. 

The rebels firt won the plain at the hill’s foot by affaulr, 
and then the even ground on the top, by Carrying up great 
truffes of hay before them, to dead their fhot. Carew. 

An afs was wifhing for a mouthful of frefh grafs to knap 
upon, in exchange for a heartlefs tru/s of ftraw. L’E/trange. 

The fair one devoured a trufs of fallet, and drunk a full 
bottle to her fhare. Addifort's Spelt. N°. 410. 

3. Troufe; breeches. Obfolete. 
To Truss.v. a. [trouffer, French.] To pack up clofe together. 

What in moft Englith writers ufeth to ‘be loofe “and un- 
right, in this author, is well grounded, finely’ framed, and 
ftrongly truffed up together. Spenfer. 

Some of them fend the fcriptures before, tru/s up bag'and 
baggage, make themfelves in a readinefs, that they may fly 
from city to city. Hooker, b, iis 

You might have truféd him and ‘all his apparel into an 
eelfkin. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p: ii. 

Trust. ». f. [trauff, Runick.] 
1. Confidence; reliance on another. 

What a fool is honefty! and tru/?, his fworn brother, ‘a 
very fimple gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

My misfortunes may be of ufe to ‘credulous maids, never 


to put too much ¢tru/? in deceitful men. Swift. 
2. Charge received in confidence. h 
In my wretched cafe ’twill be more juft 
Not to have promis’d, than deceive your tru/?. Dryden. 
His tru/?.was with th’ eternal to be deemed 
Equal in ftrength. Milton. 


3. Confident opinion of any event. 
4. Credit given without examination. 
Moft take things upon tru/?, ‘and mifemploy their affert hy 


lazily enflaving their minds to the dictates of otherss Locke. 
5. Credit without payment. 
Ev’n fuch is time, who takes on tru/? 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and duft, Raleigh, 


6. Something committed to one’s faith. 
They cannot fee all with their own eyes; they mult com- 


mit many great fru/?s to their minifters. Bacon, 
Thou the fooner 
‘Temptation found’ft, or over potent charms, 
To violate the facred tru/? of filence 
Depofited within thee. Milton’s Agoniftes. 


7: Depofit; fomething committed to charge, of which an»ac- 
count muft be given. 

Although the ‘advantages one man pofleffeth more than 
another, may be’ called his property with refpe&t to other 
men, yet with refpect to God they are only a truf. Swift. 

$. Fidelity ; 
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8. Fidelity; fuppofed honefty. 
Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee of special truf 5 
whercfore do not entreat her evil. Tob. X. 12. 
9. State of him to whom fomething is entrufted. 


I ferve him truly, that will put me in trufi. Shak. King Lear, 
Being tranfplanted out of his cold barren diocefe he was 


left. in that great tru/? with the king. Ciarendon. 
Expcé no more from fervants than is juft, 
Reward them wll if they oblerve their trufle  Denbam, 


To Trust. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
y. To place confidence in; to confide in. 
Pd be torn in pieces ere I'd tru/? a woman 

With wind. Benj. Fonfon. 

2. To believe; to credit. 
Give me your hand : tru/? me you look well. — Shake/p. 
2. To admit in confidence to the power over any thing. 

When you lie down, with a fhort prayer commit yourfelf 
into the hands of your faithful Creator ; and when you have 
done, tru/? him with yourlelf as you muft do when you are 
dying. Taylor. 

4. £ocommit with confidence. , 
Give me good fame, ye pow’rs, and make me juit, 

This much the rogue to publick ears will tru/ : 

In private then :-——When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 


My wealtby uncle from this world remove ? Dryden. 
Whom with your pow’r and fortune, Sir, you trufi, 
Now to fulpect is vain. Dryden. 
5. To venture confidently. 
Fool’d by thee to truf? thee from my fide. Milton. 


6. To tell upon credit. 
To TRUST. v.n. l 
t. To be confident of fomething future. 
I truf? to come unto you, and {peak face to face. 2 ‘Jobn. 
From this grave, this duft, 
My God fhall:raife me up I truf. Raleigh. 
2. Yo have confidence; to rely; to depend without doubt. 
"The ifles fhall wait upon me, and on mine arm {hall they 
tru/t. Va. i. 5. 
“The Lord is a buckler to all that ¢ru/? in him. 2 Sam. xxii. 
Sin never fhall hurt them more who rightly tru/? 


In this his fatisfaétion. Milton. 
. To be credulous; to be won to confidence. 
Well you may fear too far 
Safer than trv/? too far. Shake/peare. 


4. To expect. 

The fimplicity of the goat fhews us what an honeft man 

is to tru/? to that keeps a knave company. L Efirange. 
Trustee’. n. f. [from tru/?.] 
1. One éntrufted with any thing. 

Having made choice of fuch a confeflor that you may tru/t 
your foul with, fincerely open your heart to him, and look 
upon him oñly*as he’ is a tru/fee from God, commiffioned by 
him as his minifterial deputy,)tovhear, judge, and abfolve 
you. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

2. One to. whom fomething. is committed for the ufe. and be- 
hoof of another... 

You are not the tru/fecs of the publick liberty : sand if, you 
have not right to petition in’a crowd, much lets to intermed- 
dle in the management of -affairs. Dryden. 

Tru/stER. 2. f. [from t'u/?.] One wha trufts. 
Nor-hall yousdo mine ear that violence, 
To make it trz/fer of your own report 
Againft yourfelf. © : A Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Tru’stiness. n. f. [from tru/y.] Honetty ; fidelity ; faithfulnefs. 

If the good qualities which lie difperfed among other crea- 
tures, innocence in a fheep, £ uftine/s-in a dog, are fingly fo 
commendable, how excellent is the mind, which ennobles 
them into virtues. Grew’s Cofimal..b. ii. 

Tru’stess. n. fa [from tru/t.] Unfaithful ; unconftant ; not 
to be truftedi “A word elegant, but out-of -ule. 
I beheld.this fickle tru/tle/s ftate, 

Of vain world’s glory, flirting to and fro. 
Trusty. adj. [from truft.] 

1. Honeft ; faithful; true 5) fit.to be trufted. 
This dafturd, at the battle of Poictiers, 
Beforé-we met, or that a ftroke was given; 
Like toa tru/ly “fquire, did run away. 

This tru/fy fervant 

Shall pafs between us. 

He removeth away the fpeech of the tru/ly, and) taketh 
away the underftanding of the aged. Fob xil. 20. 

„Guyomar his tru/ly flave has fent. Dryd. Indian Emperor. 

~Thele prodigious treafures which flow’d in to him, he bu- 
ried under-pround by the hands of his moft tru/ly flaves. Add. 
2. Strong; ftout; fuch as will not fail. 
When he faw no power might prevail, 

His tru/!y {word he called to his aid. 

\ The neighing ftceds are to the chariot ty'd, 

The trufly weaponfits.on ev'ry fide. 

TRUTH. n. J- [encopta, Saxon. ] 
i. The contrary to falichood ; .conformity of notions to things. 

Truth is the joining,or feparating , of figns, as the, things 
fignificd agree or difagrec. Locke. 


Spenfer. 


Shakefpeare. 
Shake/p. King Lear. 


Fairy &, 


Dryden's Æn. 
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That men are pubefcent at the year of twice feven is ac- 


counted a punétual truth. Brown. 
Perfuafive words, impregn‘d B 
With reafon to her feeming and with truth, Milton. 


This clue leads them through the mizmaze of opinions 
and authors to truth and certainty. Locke. 
2. Conformity of words to thoughts. 
Shall truth fail to keep her word ? 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 
3. Purity from fallehood. 
So young and fo untender ? 
So young, my lord, and true. 
—— Let it be fo, thy truth then be thy dowcr. 
4. Fidelity ; conftancy- 
The thoughts of paft pleafure and truth, 
The beft of all bleffings below. 
g. Honefty ; virtue. 
The money I tender for him in the court ; 

If this will not fuffice, it muft appear 

That malice bears down truth, 

6. It is ufed fometimes by way of conceffion. 

She faid, truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 

which fall. Matth. xv. 27. 
7. Exađnefs ; conformity to rule. 

Ploughs to go true depend much upon the truth of the iron 

work Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
8. Reality. 

In truth, what fhould any prayer, 

hand, require, but only fo to be read as behoveth. 
ọ. OF a TRUTH, orin Truru. In reality. 

Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Aflyria have deftroyed the 

nations. 2 Kings xix. 17. 
TRUTINA'TION. n. f. [trutina, Lat.] The act of weighing 5 
examination by the fcale. 

Men may miftake if they diftinguifh not the fenfe of levity 
unto themfelves, and in regard of the fcale or decifion of tru- 
tination. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. iv. 

To Try. v. a. [trier, French.] 
1. To examine; to make experiment of. 
Some among you have beheld me fighting, 
Come try upon yourfelves what you have feen me. Shak. 
He cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being żied and tutor’d in the world. Shakefpeare. 
Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth tate meat? ‘fod. 
2. To experience ; to aflay ; to have knowledge or experience of. 
Thou know’ft only good ; but evil haft not tryd. Milt, 
Some to far Oaxis fhall be fold, 


Milton. 


Anonymous. 


Shake/p. 


Song. 


Shakefpeare. 


framed to the minifter’s 
Hooker 


Or t-y the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden. 
With me the rocks of Scylla you have try’d, 

Th’ inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy’d ; 

What greater ills hereafter can you bear i Dryden. 


3. To examine as a judge. 
4. To bring before a judicial tribunal. 
5. To bring to a decifion, with oxt emphatical. 

Nicanor hearing of their couragioufnefs to fight for their 
country, -durft not ty the matter by the fword. 2 Mac. xiv. 

Pll try it out, and give no quarter, Dryden’s Don Seba/tian. 

6. To aét on as a teft. z 
The fire fev’n times tried this; 
Sev’n times tricd that judgment is, 
Which did never chufe amifs. 
7. To bring as to a teft. 
The trying of your faith worketh patience. 
‘They open to themfelves at length the way 
Up hither under long obedience try’d. - 
8. To eflay ; to attempt. 
Let us try advent’rous work. 
g. To purify; to refine. 

After life 

T. y’d in fharp tribulation and rcfin’d , 

By faith and faithful works. 

To TRY. v. n. To endeavour ; to attempt. 
TUB. n.f. [tobbe, tubbe, Dutch. ] 
1. A large open veflel of wood. 

In the Eaft Indies, if you fet a tub of water open in a 
room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry in twenty- 
four hours. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 78. 

‘They fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub. Milton. 
Skilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras. 
2. A {tate of falivation. I know not well why fo called. 
Seafon the flaves i 
For tubs and baths, bring down the rofe -cheek’d youth 
To th’ tubefaft, and the dict. _ Shakeip. Timon of Athens. 
Tuge. n. f. [tube, Fr. tubus, Lat.] A pipes 4 fiphon ; a long 
body. 


There bellowing engines with their fiery tubes 


Shakefpeare. ? 


Fam. i. 3. 
Milton. 
Milten, 


Milton? 


Difpers'd wthereal forms and down they fell. Refeor:. 
Afpot like which aftrnomer 7 
Trhough his glaz’d optick tube vet never faw. Miiton. 


“T’hig bears up part of it out at the furface of the earth, 
the reft through the fube; and veflels of the vegetables there- 
on. Woodward's Nat. Hit. p. ii. 

‘Tu'sERCTE. 


TUF 
Tu'Bercre. n. /. [tubercule, Fr. from tuberculum, Latin.] A 
{mall fwelling or excrefcence on the body ; a pimple. 

A confumption of the lungs, without an ulceration, arrives 

through a fchirrofity, or a crude tubercle. Harvey on Confump. 
Tuse’Rrose. x. f. A flower. 

The ftalks of tubcrofe run up four foot high more or lefs, the 
common way of planting thei is in pots in March, in good 
earth, Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Eternal fpring, with fmiling verdure here, 
Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year, 
The tuderofe ever breathes and violets blow. Garth’s Dijfpenf. 
Tu'serous. adj. [tubereux, Fr. from tuber, Latin. } Having pro- 
minent knots or excretcences. 

Parts of tuberous hematite fhew feveral varieties in the 
crufts, ftriature, and conftitution of the body. Woodward. 

Tu’Burar. adj. [from tubus, Lat.] Refembling a pipe or trunk; 
confifting of a pipe; long and hollow ; fiftular. 

He hath a tubular or pipe-like fnout refembling that of the 
hippocampus, or horfe-fith. Grew’s Museum. 

Tee n. J. [tubulus, Latin.] A {mall pipe, or fiftular 
body. 

As the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules have in 
them fea-fhells that were incorporated with them during the 
time of their formation at the deluge, fo thefe ftones had then 
incorporated with them teftaceous tubu'es, related to the fi- 
phunculi or rather the vermiculi marini.  Voodw. on Foffils. 

To’BuLATED. } adj. [from tubulus, Lat.} Fiftular ; longitu- 
Tu’sutous. §  dinally hollow. 

The teeth are tubulated for the conveyance of the poifon 
into the wound they make; but their hollownefs doth not 
reach to the top of the tooth. Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 

Tuck. n. f. [tweca Welfh, a knife; effec, French; focco, 
Italian. ] 
1. A long narrow fword. 
If he by chance efcape your venom’d tuck, 
Our purpofe may hold there. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Thefe being prim’d, with force he labour’d 

To free’s fword from retentive {cabbard ; 

And after many a painful pluck, 

From rufty durance he bail’d tuck. 

2. A kind of net. 

The tucé is narrower meafhed, and therefore fcarce lawful 

with a long bunt in the midft. Carew. 
© To Tuck. v.n. [from trucken, German.] To prefs. Skinner. 
x. To cruth together ; to hinder from {preading. 
È She tucked up her veftments, like a Spartan virgin, and 
f marched directly forwards to the utmoft fummit of the pro- 
J 
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Hudibras, p.i. 


montory. Addifon. 
The fex, at the fame time they are letting down their 
ftays, are tucking up their petticoats, which grow fnorter and 
fhorter every day. Addifon’s Guardian. 
The following age of females firft tucked up their garments 


to the elbows, and expofed their arms to the air. Addifon. 
Dick adept! tuck back thy hair, 
And I will pour into thy ear. Prior. 


2. To inclofe, by tucking cloaths round. 
Make his bed after different fafhions, that he may not feel 
; every little change, who is not to have his maid always to lay 
~_allthings in print and tuck him in warm. Locke on Education. 
_ To Tuck. v.n. To contract. A bad word. 
An ulcer difcharging a nafty thin ichor, the edges tuck in, 
_ and growing fkinned and hard, give it the name of a callous 
= Bicer. Sha: p’s Surgery. 
TuícKER. n. f. A {mall piece of linen that fhades the breaft of 
women. 
___ A female ornament by fome called a tucker, and by others 
_ the neck-piece, being a flip of fine linen or muflin, ufed to 
run in a {mall kind of ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the 
ftays. Addifon’s Guardian, 
Tu CKETSONANCE. n. f. A word apparently derived from the 
French, but which I do not certainly underftand ; tucguet is a 
hat, and toguer is to ftrike. 
Let the trumpets found, 
< The tuckfetfonance and the note to mount. Shakef. Hen. V. 
Toler. n: /. [tuyeau, French.] The anus. Skinner. 
Tw EsDAY. n. f. [cueydaz, Saxon ; tuv, Saxon, is Mars. ] The 
third day of the weck. 
TUFTAFFETY. "n. f. [from tufted and taffety.] A villous kind 
of filk. 
His cloaths were flrange, tho’ coarfe, and black, tho’ 
bare : 
Sleevelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 
_ Velvet: but it was now, fo much ground was feen, ~ 
Become tufftaffuty. Donne. 
TUFT. x. J. [tuffe, French.] 
1. A number of threads or ribbands, flowery leaves,or any {mall 
+ bodies joined together. 
Upen fweet brier, a fine tuft or brufh of mofs of divers 
aa colours, you fhall ever find full of white worins. Bacon. 
It is notorious for its goatifh fmell, and tufts not unlike 
' the beard of that animal. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 
T AÀ tuft of dailies on a flow’ry lay. Dryden. 


TUG 


Near a living ftream thcir manfion place 

Edg’d round with mofs and tufts of matted grafs. Dryden. 

The male among birds often appears in a creft, comb, a 
tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, creéted like a 
pinacle on the top of the head.  Addi/on’s Speđator, N° 265. 

2. Aclufter; a plump. 

Going a little afide into the wood, where many times be- 
fore fhe delighted to walk, her eyes were faluted with a tuft 
of trees fo clofe fet together, as with the fhade the moon gave 
through it, it might breed a fearful kind of devotion to look 
upon it. Sidney. 

My houfeis at the tuft of olives hard by.  Shake/peare. 
With high woods the hills were crown’d ; 
With tufts the valleys, and each fountain fide, 
With borders long the rivers. Milton's Par. Loft. 
In bow’r and field he fought, where any tuft 
Of grove, or garden-plot more pleafant, 
Their tendance, or plantation for delight. Miltons P. L. 
Under a tuft of fhade, that on a green 
Stood whifp’ring foft, by a frefh fountain fide 
They fat them down. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. iv. 
To Turr. v. a. To adorn with a tuft ; a doubtful word, not 
authorifed by any competent writer. 
Sit beneath the fhade 
Of folemn oaks, that tuft the {welling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round, Thomfon. 
Tu’FTED. adj. [from tuft.) Growing in tufts or clutters, 
There does a fable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night, 
And caft a gleam over this tufted grove. 
Towers and battlements it fees, 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps fome beauty lies 
The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. 
*Midft the defert fruitful fields arife, 
That crown’d with tufted trees and {pringing corn, 
Like verdant ifles the fable wafte adorn. Pope. 
Tou’FTY. adj. [from tuft.] Adorned with tufts. A word of no 
authority. i 
Let me ftrip thee of thy tufty coat, 
Spread thy ambrofial ftores. 
To Tuc. v. a. [vigan, teogan, Saxon.] 
1. To pull with ftrength long continued in the utmoft exertion 5 
to draw. 
No more tug one another thus, nor moil yourfelves ; 
reccive 
Prife equal ; conquefts crown ye both: the lifts to others 
leave. Chapman’s Iiads. 
Thefe two mafly pillars 
With horrible confufion to and fro 
He tugg'd, he fhook, till down they came, and drew 
Upon the heads of all that fat beneath, 
The whole roof after them, with burft of thunder. Milten. 
Take pains the genuine meaning to explore, 
There fweat, there ftrain, tug the laborious oar. 
2. To pull; to pluck. 
Prieft, beware thy beard ; 
I mean to tug it, and to cuff you foundly. Shak. Hen. VI. 
There leaving him to his repofe 
Secured from the purfuit of foes, 
And wanting nothing but a fong, 
And a well tun’d thcorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eafe the pain 
His tugg’d ears fuffer’d, with a ftrain, 
ToTua. v.n. 
1. To pull; to draw. 
The meaner fort will tug luftily at one oar. Sandys. 
Lead your thoughts to the galleys, there thofe wretched 
Captives are chained to the oars they tug at. Boyle. 
There is fuch tugging and pulling this way and that way. 
More’s Antidote againf? Atheijm. 
Thus galley-flaves tug willing at their oar, > 
Content to work in profpect of the fhore ; l 
But would not work at all, if not conftrained before. Dryd. 5 
We have been tugging a great while againft the ftream, and 
have almoft weathered our point; a ftretch or two more will 
do the work ; but if inftead of that we flacken our arms, and 
drop our oars, we fhall be hurried back to the place from 
whence we {et out. Addifon on the State of War, 
2. To labour; to contend ; to ftruggle. 
Caft your good counfels 
Upon his paffion ; let myfelf and fortune 
Tug for the time to come. Shakefp, Winter's Tule, 
His face is black and full of blood, “ 
His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that grafpt 
And tugg’d for life, Shake/p. Hen. VI. p. ii. 
They long wreitled and ftrenuoufly tugg’d for their liberty 


ALiltan. 


ALilton. 


Thom/on's Summer. 


Rofe. 


Hudibras, p. i: 


with a no lefs magnanimous than conftant pertinacy. How. 
Go now with fome daring drug, 
Bait thy difeafe, and while they tug, 
‘Thou to maintain the crue] firife, 
Spend the dear treafure of thy life. Crafoaw. 
27 B Tuc. 
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Tus. n. f. [from the verb.] Pull performed with the utmoft 
effort. 
Downward by the feet he drew 

The trembling daftard: at the tug he falls, 

Vaft ruins come along, rent from the fmoking walls. Dryd. 
Tu'ccer. n. f. [from tug.] One that tugs or pulls hard. 
Tour Tion. x. fi [tuitio from tucor, Lat.] Guardianihip ; fu- 

perintendent care; care of a guardian or tutor. 

A folly for a man of wifdom, to put himfelf under the 
tuition of a beatt. Sidney, b. ii. 

They forcibly endeavour to caft the churches, under my 
care and tution, into the moulds they have fafhioned to their 
defigns. King Charles. 

If government depends upon religion, this fhews the pefti- 
lential defign of thofe that attempt to disjoin the civil and ec- 
clefiaftical interefts, fetting the latter wholly out of the tuition 
of the former. South's Sermons. 

When fo much true life is put into them, freely talk with 
them about what moft delights them, that they may perceive 
that thofe under whofe tuition they are, are not enemies to 
their fatisfaction. Locke. 

TULIP. n. f. [tulipe, Fr. tulipa, Lat.] A flower. 

It hath a lilly fov'er, compofed of fix leaves, fhaped fome- 
what like a pitcher; the pointal rifing in the middle of the 
flower is furrounded with ftamina, and afterwards becomes 
an oblong fruit, which opens into three parts, and is divided 
into three cells, full of plain feeds, refting upon one another 
in a double row. To thefe may he added a coated root, with 
fibres on the lower part. The properties of a good tulip, ac- 
cording to the characterifticks of the beft florifts of the pre- 
fent age, are, I. It fhould have a tall ftem. 2. The flower 
fhould confit of fix leaves, three within, and three without, 
the former being larger than the latter. 3. Their bottom 
fhould be proportioned to their top; their upper part fhould 
ke rounded off, and not terminate in a point. 4. The leaves 
when opened fhould neither turn inward nor bend outward, 
Lut rather tand erect; the flower fhould be of a middling 
fize, neither over large nor too fmall. 5. The ftripes fhould 
be finall and regular, arifing quite from the bottom of the 
flower. The chives fhould not be yellow, but of a brown 
colour. They are generally divided into three claffes, viz. 
prececes, or early flowers ; media’s, or middling flowers ; and 
{erotines, or late Aowers. The early blowing tulips are not 
near fo fair, nor rife half fo high as the late ones, but are 
chiefly valued for appearing fo early in the fpring. Their 
roots fhould be taken up and fpread upon mats in a fhady 
place to dry ; after which they fhould be cleared from their 
filth, and put up in a dry place until the feafon for planting. 


Miller. 
The tulis opens with the rifing, and fhuts with the fetting 
fun. Hakewill. 


Why tulips of one colour produce fome of another, and 
running thro’ all, ftill efcape a blue. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Tu’LipTREE. A tree. 
‘Fo TUMBLE. v.n. [tomber, Fr. tommelen, Dutch; tombo- 
lare, Italian. ] 
1. To fall; to come fuddenly to the ground. 
Though the treafure 
Of nature’s germins tumble all together, 
Anfwer me. 
2. To fall in great quantities tumultuoutly. 
When riches come by the courfe of inheritance and tefta- 


Shake/peare. 


ments, they come tumbling upon a man. Bacon. 
‘To fand or walk, to rile or tumble, 
As matter and as motion jumble. Prior. 


Sifyphus lifts his ftone up the hill; which carried to the 

top, it immediately zumbles to the bottom. Addifon’s Spectator. 
2, To roll about. 

J faw at the bottom of one tree a gentleman bound with 
many garters hand and foot, fo as well he might tumble and 
tofs. Sidney, b. ii. 

Glo’fter ftumbled, and in falling {truck me 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
4. To play tricks by various librations of the body. 
Reform our fenfe, and teach the men t’obey ; 
They'll leave their tumbling, if you lead the way. Rowe. 
To Tu‘MBELE, V'a: 
1. To turn over; to throw about by way of examination. 

When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and tumbling it 
over and over in his thoughts, that he fhould at one blow be 
defeated of the marriage of his daughter and his own, he loft 
all patience. Becon’s Henry VII. 

A man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into cx- 
preffions, gives them a new fermentation, which works them 
into a finer body. Collier on Pride. 

They tumbled all their little quivers o’er, 

‘To chufe propitious fhafts. 

2. To throw by chance or violence. 

‘The mind often fets itfelf on work in fearch of fome hid- 
den ideas ; though fometimes they are rouzed and tumbled out 
of their dark cells into open day-light by fome turbulent 
paffions. Locke's Works. 


Prior. 
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3. To throw down. 
Wilt thou ftill be hammering treachery, 
To tumble down thy hufband and thyfelf, 


From top of honour to difgrace’s feet? Shakefpeare. 
King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain, 
His friend to free, was tumbled on the plain. Dryden. 


If a greater force than his holds him faft, or tumbles him 

down, he is no longer free. Lotke. 
Tou'ms_e. x. f. [from the verb.] A fall. 

A country-fellow got an unlucky tumble from a tree: why, 
fays a pafienger, I could have taught you a way to climb, and 
never hurt yourfelf with a fall. L’Eftrange. 

TUMBLER. 2. f. [from tumble.} One who fhews poftures by 
various contortions of body, or feats of aétivity.} 

What ftrange agility and aétivencfs do common tumblers 
and dancers on the rope attain to by continual exercife ? 

Wilkinss Math. Magtck. 

Nic. bounced up with a fpring equal to that of the nimbleft 


tumblers or rope-dancers. Arbuthnot. 
Never by tumbler thro’ the hoops was fhown, 
Such {kill in paffing all, and touching none. Pave. 


TUMBREL. n. f. [tombereau, Freuch.] A dungcart. 
T wifallow once ended, get tumbrel and man, 


And compafs that fallow as foon as ye can. Tuff. Hu. 
My corps is ina tumbril laid, among 

The filth and ordure, and inclos’d with dung ; 

That cart arreft, and raife a common cry, 

For facred hunger of my gold I die. Driden. 


What fhall I du with this beaftly zumbril? go lie down and 
fleep, you fot. Congreve. 
To convince the prefent little race how unequal all their 
meafures were to an antediluvjan, in refpeét of the infects which 
now appear for men, he fometimes rode in an open tumbril. 
Tatler. 
Tumrra‘crion. n. f. [tumefaétia, Latin.] Swelling. 

The common figns and effects of weak fibres, are palenefs, 

a weak pulfe, tumefaċlions in the whole body. Arbuthnot. 
To Tume'Fy. wea. [tunefacio, Lat.] To fwell; to make to 
{well. 

I applied three fina!l caufticks triangular about the tunified 
joint. Wifeman’s Surgery- 

A flefhy excrefcence, exceeding hard and tumefied, iup- 
pofed to demand extirpation. Sharp's Surgery. 

Tu'mip. adj. [tumidus, Lat.] 
1. Swelling ; puffed up. 
2. Protuberant ; raifed above the level. 
So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 

Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. 

3. Pompous; boaftful; puffy; falfely fublime. 

‘Though fuch expreilions may feem tumid and afpiring ; yet 
cannot I fcruple to ufe feeming hyperboles in mentioning felici- 
ties, which make the higheft hyperboles but feeming ones. Boyle. 

TU’MOUR. n. f. (tumor, Latin.] 
1. A morbid fwelling. | 

Tumour is a difeafe, in which the parts recede from their 
natural {tate by an undue encreafe of their bignels. /¥%/eman. 

Having diffected this fwelling vice, and feen what it is that 
feeds the tumour, if the difeate be founded in pride, the abating 
that is the moft natural remedy. Govern. of the Tongue. 

2. Affeéted pomp ; falfe magnificence; puffy grandeur ; {well- 
ing mien; unfubftantial greatnefs. 

His {tile was rich of phrafe, but feldom in bold metaphors ; 
and fo far from the tumour, that it rather wants a little eleva- 
tion. Wotton. 

Ít is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon the pai- 
fions of tne multitude. L’ Ejirange. 

Tu’morous. adj. [from tumsur.] 
I. Swelling; protuberant. d 

Who ever faw any cyprefs or pine, fmall below and above, 
and tumorous in the middle, unlefs fome difeafed p'ant. 7:97. 

2. Faftuous ; vainly pompous ; falfely magnificent. 

According to their fubjeét, thefe ftiles vary ; for that which 
is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, becomes valt 
and tumorous, {peaking of petty and inferior things. B. Fsha/. 

His limbs were rather fturdy than dainty, fublime and al- 


f Milton. 


moft tumorous in his looks and geftures. Wotten. 
To TumpP, among gardenefs, to fence trees about with earth. 
To Tu‘murare. v.n. [tumulo, Latin.) To fwell. This 


feems to be the fenfe here, but I tufpect the word to be wrong. 

Urinous fpirits, or volatile alkalies, are fuch enemies to 
acid, that as foon as they are put together, they tymulate and 
grow hot, and continue to fight till they have diarmed or 


mortified cach other. a Bzyle. 
Tu’mutose. adj. [tumslfusy Lat.] Full of hilis. Bailey. 
Tumuto/sity. n. f> [tumulus, Lat.) Hillinels- Bailey. 


TUMULT. n. f. [tunu te, Fr. tumultus, Latin. 
1. A promifcuous commotion in a multitude. 
A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a government 
overturned by it. L’Ejfirangt. 
With ireful taunts each other they oppofe, 
Till in loud tumult all.the Greeks arofe. hee? 
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2. A multitude put into wild commotion. 
3. A ftir; an irregular violence ; a wild commotion, — 
What ftir is this? what tumults in the heav’ns ? 
Whence cometh this alarum and this noile? - Shakefpeare. 
Tumult and confufion all embroil’d. Milton. 

This piece of poctry, what can be nobler than the idea it 
gives us of the fupreme Being thus raifing a tumult among the 
clements, and recovering them out of their confufion, thus 
troubling and becalming nature. Addifon's Speftator. 

Tumu’Lrvarizy. adv. [from tumultuary.) In a tumultuary 
manner. 

TUMU'LTUARINESS. 7m. fe [from tumultuary.] Turbulence ; 
inclination or difpofition to tumults or commotions. 

The tumultuarinefs of the people, or the fatioufnels of 
prefbyters, gave occafion to invent new models. K. Charles. 

Tumu'Lruary. adj. (tumultwaire, Fr. from tumult.) 
1. Diforderly ; promifcuous ; confufed. 

Perkin had learned, that people under command ufed to 
contult, and after to march in order, and rebels contrariwife ; 
and obferving their orderly, and not tumultuary arming, 
doubted the worft. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

My followers were at that time no way proportionable to 
hazard a tumultuary conflict. K. Charles. 

Js it likely, that the divided atoms fhould kecp the fame 
ranks in fuch a variety of tumultuary avitations in that liquid 
medium. Glanv. Scep. 

2. Reftlefs ; put into irregular commotion. 
Men who live without religion, live always in a tumu’t-ary 
and reftlefs ftate. Atterbury’'s Sermons. 
To Tumv/LTuare. v.n. [tumu tuor, Lat.) To make a tumult. 
TUMULTUA TION. n. f. [trom tumultuate.] Irregular and con- 
fufed agitation. 

That in the found the contiguous air receives many ftrokes 
from the particles of the liquor, feems probable by the fudden 
and eager tumultiation of its parts. Boyle’s Works. 

Toumurtruous. adj. [from tumult; tumultueux, Fr.] 
1. Put into violent commotion; irregularly and confufedly 
agitated. 
The firong rebuff of fome tumultuous cloud 

Eurry’d him aloft. 

His dite attempt; which nigh the birth 

Now rowling, boils in his tumultuous breat, 

And like a devilifh engine back recoils 

Upon himtelf. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

The vital blood, that had forfook my heart, 

Returns again in fuch tumultuous tides, 

It quite o’ercomes me. 

2. Violently carricd on by diforderly multitudes. 

Many civil broils, and tumultuous rebellions, they fairly 
overcame, by reafon of the continual prefence of their King, 
whofe only perfon oftentimes contains the unruly people from 
a thoufand evil occafions. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

3. Turbulent; violent. 
Nought refts for me in this tumultuous ftrife, 

But to make open proclamation. Shake/peare. 

Furioufly running in upon him with tumultuous fpeech, he 
violently raught from his head his rich cap of fables. Knolles. 

4. Full of tumults. 

The winds began to fpeak louder, and as in a tumultuous 
kingdom, to think themfelves fitteft inftruments of command- 
ment. Sidney, b. ii. 

Tumu’ttTuousty. adv. [from tumultuous.) By act of the 
multitude ; with confufion and violence. 

It was done by edict, not tumultuoufly; the fword was not 
put into the people’s hand. Bacons Holy War. 

TUN. x. f. [zunne, Sax. tonne, Dut. tonne, tonneau, Fr.) 
1. A large cafk. 


liiton. 


Addifon’s Cato. 


As when a fpark 
Lights on a heap of powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, fome magazine to ftore 
Againft a rumour’d war. 
2. A pipe ; the meafure of two hogfheads. 
3. Any large quantity proverbially. 
° I have ever follow’d thee with hate, 
Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country’s breaft. Shake/p. 
4. A drunkard. In burlefque. 
'  Here’s a tun of midnight-work to come, 
Og from a treafon-tavern rolling home. 
. The weight of two thoufand pounds. 
6. A cubick fpace in a fhip, fuppofed to contain a tun. 
7. Dryden has ufed it for a perimetrical meafure, I believe with- 
out precedent or propriety. 
A tun about was every pillar there ; 
A polifh’d mirrour fhone not half fo clear. 
‘To Tun. 
barrel. s 
If in the muft, or wort, while it worketh, before it be tunned, 
the burrage ftay a time, and be often changed with freh, it 
will make a fovercign drink for melancholy. Bacon. 
The fame fermented juice degenerating into vincgar, yields 
an acid and corroding fpirit, T'he fame juice tanned up, arms 
itfelf with tartar. Boyle's Works. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


) Dryden. 
v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To put into cafks; to 
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THUJ IN 


Tu'NaBLE. adj. [from tune.] Harmonious; mufical. 
A cry more tunable 
Was never Nallo’d toy nor checr’d witly horn: 
Hard arethe ways of truth, and rough to walk, 
Smooth on the tongue difcours’d, pleating to th’ear, 
And tunable as fylvan pipe or fong. Alien, 
All tunable founds; whereof human voice is one, are made 
by a regular vibration of the fonorous body, and undulation 
of the air, proportionable to the acutcnels or gravity af the 
tone. Elder. 
Several lines in Virgil are not altogether: tunable to a mo- 
dern ear. Garth's Prefi to Ovid. 
Tu/NABLENESS. n. f. [from tunable.) Harnvony ; Melodiouf- 
nefs. 
Tu'naBLy. adv. [from tunable.) Harmonioufly ; mco lioufly. 
TUNE. nf [toon, Dut. ton, Swed. tuono, Ital. tonc, Er. to- 
nus, Lat.] 


S hak ripe 


1. Tune is a diverfity of notes put together. Luks. 
Came he to fing a raven’s note, 
Whole difmal tune bereft my vital pow’rs. Shake /p. 


Lunes and airs have in themfelves tome affinity with the af- 
fections ; as merry tunes, doletul runes, folenin tunes, tunes 
inclining mens minds to pity, warlike runes; fo that tunes 


have a predifpofition to the motion of the {pirits. Bacon. 

Keep unftcddy nature to her law, 

And the low world in meafur’d motion draw 

After the heav’nly tune, which none can hear 

Of human mould with grofs unpurged ear. Ailton. 
That fweet fong you:{unz one ftarry night, 

The tune I {till retain, but not the words. Dryden. 

The dilpofition in the fiddle to play tunes. Arb. © Pope. 

2. Sound; note. 
Such a noife arofe 
As the fhrouds make at fea in a {tiff tempeft, 
As loud, and to as many tunes. Shakefpeare. 


3. Harmony ; order; concert of parts. 

A continual parliament I thought would but keep the com- 
monweal in tune, by preferving laws in their due execution 
and vigour. K. Charles. 

4. State of giving the due founds, as tae fidlle is in tune, or out 
of tune. : 

5. Proper ftate for ufe or application; right difpofition ; fit 
temper; proper humour. 

A child will learn three times as much when he is in tune, 
as he will with double the time and pains, when he goes auk- 
wardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. Locke. 

6. State of any thing with refpect to order. 
Diftrefied Lear, in his better tune, remembers what we are 
come about. Shake/j:eare. 
To Tunes. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put into fuch a ftate, as that the proper founds may be 
produced. 
Their golden harps they took, 
Harps ever tun’d, that glitter’d by their fide. 
Tune your harps, 
Ye angels, to that found; and thou, my heart, 
Make room to entertain thy owing joy. 
2. To fing harmonioully. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praife. 

Rouze up, ye Thebans; tune your Io Pzans; 

Your king returns, the Argians are o’ercome. Dryden. 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s roundly fmooth, and languifhingly flow. Pope. 
To Tune. v. 2. 
1. To form one found to another. 
The winds were hufh’d, no leaf fo fall 

At all was feen to ftir ; 

Whilft tuning to the waters fall, 

The fmall birds fang to her. Drayt. Q, of Cynthia. 

All founds on fret or ftop 

Temper’d foft tunings, intermix’d with voice. 

2. To utter with the voice inarticulate harmony. 
Tu’NEFUL. adj. [tune and full.} Mufical ; harmonious. 
I faw a pleafant grove, 
With chant of tuneful birds refounding love. Milton. 
Earth {miles with flow’rs renewing, laughs the fky, 
And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. Dryd. 
For thy own glory fing our {ov reiga’s praile, 
God of verfes and of days? 
Let all thy tuneful fons adorn 


Ai ton, 


D (A yden . 


Milton. 


Mi.ton, 


Their lafting works with William’s name. Pinion 
Poets themfelves muft fall, like thofe they fung, 
Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue Pete. 


Tu'nevess. adj. [from tune.) Unharmonious ; unmufical. 
When in hand my tanelejs harp I take, 


Then do I more augment my foes defpight. Spenier. 
Swallow, what doft thou 
With thy tunele/s ferenade. Cowley. 


Tu’ner. x. f. (from tune.) One who tunes. 
The pox of fuch antick, lifping, affected phantaftes, thele 
new tuners of accents. Shake/peare, 
TUNICK 


TUR 


TUNICK. n. /. [tunique, Fr. tunica, Lat.] 
I. Part of the Roman drefs, 

The tunicks of the Romans, which anfwer to our waitt- 

Coats, were without ornaments, and with very fhort fleeves. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. Covering ; integument ; tunicle. 

Lohocks and fyrups abate and demulce the hoarfenefs of a 
cough, by mollifying the ruggednefs of the intern tunick of 
the gullet. Harvey on Conf. 

Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, and well 
fenced with neat and clofe tunicks. Derham’s Phy/ico-Theology. 

The dropfy of the tunica vaginalis is owing to a preterna- 
tural difcharge of that water continually feparating on the 
internal furface of the tunick. Sharp. 

Tu’NIcLE. n. f. [from tunick.] Cover; integument. 

The humours and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let in 
the light and colour unfoiled. Ray. 

One tingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, fhall contain 
four or five diftinét plants under one common tunicle; a very 
convincing argument of the providence of God. Bentley. 

Tu'NnaGE. n. f. [from tun.] 
1. Content of a veffel meafured by the tun. 

The confideration of the riches of the ancients leads to 
that of their trade, and to enquire into the bulk and tunnage 
of their fhipping. Arbuthnot. 

2, Tax laid on a tun; as to levy tunnage and poundage. 

Towner. m f 

1. The fhaft of a chimney ; the paflage for the fmoke. 
It was a vault ybuilt for great difpence, 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whole long tunnel thence 

The fmoak forth threw. Fairy Queen. 

‘The water being rarified, and by rarification refolved into 
wind, will force up the fmoke, which otherwite might linger 
in the tunnel, and oftentimes reverfe. Wotton’s Arch, 

2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is poured into veffels. 

For the help of the hearing, make an inftrument like a 
tunnel, the narrow part of the bignefs of the hole of the ear, 
and the broader end much larger. Bacon. 

3- A net wide at the mouth, and ending in a point, and fo re- 
fembling a funnel or tunnel. 
To Tu’nnet. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To form like a tunnel. 
The Phalænæ tribe inhabit the tunnclled, convolved leaves. 
Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 
2. To catch in a net. 
3- This word is ufed by Derham for to make net-work ; to re- 
ticulate. 

Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of vegetables, 
and curioufly tunncl them into nefts, but artificially fufpend 
them on the twigs of trees. Derham. 

Tu’nny. n. f. (tonnen, Ital. thynnus, Lat.) A fea-fith. 
Some fith are boiled and preferved frefh in vinegar, as ¢onny 
and turbot. Carcw. 
. Tur. n. f. [I know not of what original.] A ram. This word 
is yet uled in Staffordfhire, and in other provinces. 
To Tur. v.n. To but like a ram. 


‘TURBAN. n.f. [A Turkifh word.] The cover worn by 


r 4 
Tor Bang. the Turks on their heads. 
Tu’/RBAND. J 


Gates of monarchs 
Arch'd are fo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbands on, without 
- Good morrow to the fun. Shake/peare. 
His hat was in the form of a turban, not fo huge as the 


Turkith turbans. Bacon. 
From utmoft Indian ifle, Taprobane, 
Dufk faces with white filken turbants wreath’d. Milton. 
I fee the Turk nodding with his turbant. Howel, 
Some for the pride of Turkith courts defign’d, 
For folded turbants fineft Holland bear. Dryden, 
Tu’RBANED. adj. [from turban.] Wearing a turban. 
A turban’d Turk 
That beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the ftate, 
I took by the throat. Shake/peare. 


Tu’rpary. n.f. [turbaria, low Lat. from turf.) The right of 
digging turf. Skinner. 
TURBID. adj. [turbidus, Latin.] Thick; muddy ; not clear. 
Though lees make the liquid turbid, yet they refine the 


fpirits. Bacon. 
The brazen inftruments of death difcharge 
Horrible flames, and turbid ftreaming clouds 
OF {moke fulphurcous, intermix’d with thefe 

Large globous irons fly. Philips. 


The ordinary {prings, which were before clear, frefh, and 
limpid, become thick and turbid, as long as the earthquake 
laits. Woodw. Nat. Hif. 

TuRBIDNESS. %. f. [from turbid] Muddinefs; thicknels. 
‘Tu’RBINATED. adj. [turbinatus, Latin. ] 
1. Twifted ; fpiral. 

Let mechanifm here produce a fpiral and turbinated motion 

of the whole moved body without an external director. Bentley, 


TU R’ 


2. Among botanifts plants are called turbinated, as fome parts 


of them refemble, or are of a conical figure. Ditionary: 
TURBINA'TION, 7. f [from turbinated.] Theart of fpinning 


like a top. 
TU'RBITH. n. fi [turpethus, Latin.] Yellow precipitate. 

I fent him twelve grains of turbith mineral, and purged it 
off with a bitter draught. I repeated the turbith once in three 
days; and the ulcers fhell’d foon off. Wrfeman’s Surgery, 

Tu’Rpot. n. f. [turbot, Frenchand Dutch.] A delicate fith. 

Some fith are preferved freth in vinegar, as turbot. Carew. 

Of fifhes you fhall find in arms the whale, the falmon, the 


turbot. Pracham. 
Nor oyfters of the Lucrine lake 
My fober appetite would with, 
Nor turbot. Dryden, 


TU'RBULENCE. ) 
Tu’RBULENCY. $ 
I. Tumult; confufion. 
I have dream’d 
Of bloody turbulence ; and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but forms of flaughter. 
Oft-times noxious where they light 
On man, beaft, plant, wafteful and turbulent, 
Like turbulencies in the affairs of men, 
Over whofe heads they roar, and feem to point: 


n. je [turbulence, Fr. turbulentia, Latin.] 


Shakcfpeare. 


They oft forefignify and threaten ill. Milton. 
I come to calm thy turbulence of mind, 

If reafon will refume her fov’reign fway.’ Dryden, 

2. Tumultuoufnefs ; liablenefs to confufion. 

You think this turbulence of blood, 

From ftagnating preferves the flood, 

Which thus fermenting by degrecs, 

Exalts the fpirits, finks the lees. Swift, 


Tu’RBuLENnT. ad. [turbulentus, Lat.] 
Te Raifing agitation ; producing commotion. 
From the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirft, and refrefh’d ; nor envy’d them the grape, 
Whoie heads that turbuleut liquor fills with fumes. Milton. 
2. Expofed to commotion ; liable to agitation. 
Calm region once, 
And full of peace; now toft, and turbulent ! 
3. Tumultuous; violent. 
What wondrous fort of death has heav’n defign’d 
For fo untam’d, fo turbulent a mind? Dryden, 
Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maladies that lead to death’s grim cave, 
Wrought by intemperance. Dryden, 
Men of ambitious and turbulent {pirits, that were diflatished 
with privacy, were allowed to engage in matters of flate. Bentl, 
TurBu’LENTLY. adv. [from turbulent.} Tumultuoully ; vio- 
lently. 
T’urcism. n. f. [turcifmus, low Latin.) The religion of the 
Turks. 
Methinks I am at Mecca, and hear a piece of turcifin 
preached to me by one of Mahomet’s priefts. | Dr. Maine. 
He is condemned immediately, as preferring Turci/m to 
Chriftianity. Atterbury. 
Tu Rcots. n. f. [turcois, Dutch.] A precious ftone. 
Turp. n.f. [cund, Saxon.] Excrement. 
TURF. x. /. [zynp, Saxon; torf, Dutch; torf, Swedith.] A 
clod covered with grafs; a part of the furface of the ground. 
Where was this lane? 
Clofe by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with turf. 
Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and laft long. 
Could that divide you from near ufhering guides ? 
They left me weary on a grafly turf. Milton. 
Then living turfs upon his body lay. Dryden. 
Each place fome monument of thee fhould bear ; 
I with green turfs would grateful altars raife. Dryden, 
Their bucklers ring around, 
Their trampling turns the turf, and fhakes the folid ground. 
Dryden's En. 
The ambaffador every morning religioufly faluted a turf of 
earth dug out of his own native foil, to remind him that all 


Alilton, 


Shaiefp. 
Bacon. 


the day he was to think of his country, Addifon. 
His flock daily crops 
Their verdant dinner from the mofly turf, 
Sufficient. Philips. 


Yet fhall thy grave with rifing Row’rs be dreft, 


m. „And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaft. Pope. 
To Turr. v.a. [from the noun.) To cover with turfs. 
The face of the bank next the fea is turfed. Mortimer, 


To’rriness. . f. [from tu f:] The ftate of abounding with 
turfs, ; 
Tu’rry. adj. [from turf.] Full of turfs. 
Tu'RGENT. adj. [turgens, Lat.] Swelling ; protuberant; tu- 
mid. 
Where humours are turgent, it is neceliary not only to 
purge them, but alfo to ftrenzthen the infetted parts, Gov. Tom. 
‘The clufters clear, 
White o'er the turgent film the living dew. Thomfon. 
‘TURGE‘SCENCE. 


i TUR 


’ 
FaneUseenet Ja Corgi Kat 
1. The act of fwelling; the ftate of being fwollen. 

The inftant turge/cence is not tobe taken off, but by me- 

dicines of higher natures. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To’roip. adj. [turgidus, Lat.] 
1. Swelling ; bloated ; filling more room than before. 

A bladder, moderately fill’d with air, and ftrongly tied, 
held near the fire grew turgid and hard; and brought nearer, 
fuddenly broke with a vehement noile. Boyle. 

The fpirits embroil’d with the malignity, and drowned in 
the blood turgid and tumified by the febril fermentation, are 
by phlebotomy relieved. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Diiburthen thou thy faplefs wood 

Of its rich progeny ; the turgid fruit 

Abounds with mellow liquor. 

Thofe channels turgid with th’ obftructed tide 

Stretch their {mall holes and make their mefhes wide. Bla. 

= 2. Pompous; tumid ; faftuous; vainly magnificent. 

_ Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and 

thinking ; whatfoever they judge of is with a tincture of this 
sn AVATICY oy ee Watts’s Logick. 
Turcrpity. x. f. [from turgid.] State of being fwollen. 

_ The fore-runners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, flownefs of 
~ fpeech, vertigos, weakncfs, watcrynefs, and turgidity of the 
= eyes. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

TURKEY. n. f. [gallina turcica, Lat.] A large domeftick fowl 
__ brought from Turkey. 


——= n p 


Philips. 


' Here he comes {welling like a turkey-cock. Shakefp. 
The turkey-cock hath {welling gills, the hen lefs. Bacon. 
4 So fpecds the wily fox, 
Who lately filch’d the turfey’s callow care. Gay. 


To’rkois. x. f. [turquoife, French, from turkey.] A blue ftone 
_ numbered among the meaner precious {tones, now difcovered 
__ to be a bone impregnated with cupreous particles. 
Thofe bony bodies found among copper-ores are tinged 
with green or blue: the turcois ftone, as it is cominonly ftiled 


by lapidaries, is part of a bone fo tinged. Woodward. 
Turkscap. n. f. An herb. Any. 
Turm. n. f. [turme, Lat.] A troop. Not in ufe. 


, Legions and cohorts, turms of horfe and wings. Milton. 
TURMERICK. n. f. [turmerica, Lat.] An Indian root which 
makes a yellow die. 
‘Tu’Rmolt. n. f. [derived by Skinner from tremouille, French, 
a mil-hopper, more probably derived from moil, to labour. ] 
_ Trouble; difturbance ; harraffing uneafinefs ; tumultuous mo- 
le Little in ufe. 
eks, with torment and turmoil, 


force me live and will not let me die. Spenfer. 
e I'll reft, as after much turmoil 
d foul doth in elyfium. Shakepeare. 
nded greatnefs ever in turmoil, 
eeking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel, 
ppy when I, from this turmoil fet free, 
peaceful and divine aflemby fee. Denham. 


Mor'L. v. a. [from the noun. } 
arrafs with commotion. Out of ufe. 
hat is not fault of will in thofe godly fathers, but the 
us occafions wherewith that wretched realm hath con- 
y been turmoiled. Spenjfer. 
er fatal misfortune above all othercountries, to be mi- 
bly toffed and turmozled with thefeftorms of afiiction. Spen/. 
_ Haughty Juno, who with endlefs broil, 
jid earth, and heav’n and Jove himéfelf turmoil, 
1 h aton’d, her friendly pow’r fhall join. 
; to keep in unquietnels. 
g newly left thofe grammatic fhallows, where they 
reafonably to learn a few words, on the fudden are 
to be toft and turmoil’d with their unballafted 
iomlefs aud unquiet deeps of controverfy. Milton. 
. a. [cunnan, Sax. tourner, Fr. from torno, Lat.] 
into a circular or vertiginous motion; to move 
revolve. 
Id have made Hercules turn the fpit; yea and 
nis club to make the fire too. Shake/p. 
d me about with his finger and thumb, as one 
up a top. N Shakefpeare. 
a knocking, indeed : if a man were porter of hell- 
fhould have old turning the key. Shake/p. 
Er hey in numbers that compute 
s» months and years, towards his all-chcaring lamp 
ife their various motions, or are turn’'d 
By his magnetic beam. s Milton's Par, Lof. 
o put the upperlide downwards ; to fhift with regard to the 
~ When the hen has laid her eggs fo that fhe can cover them, 
‘what care docs fhe take in turning them frequently, that all 


Dryden. 


parts may partake of the vital warmth ? Addifon. 
3. To change wich refpect to pofition. 
E- Expert 
When to advance, or ftand, or turn the fway 
Milton. 


Of battle. 


TUR 


He bid his angels turn afcanfe the poles; Milton, 
4- To change the ftate of the ballance. 
You weigh equally, a feather will turn the feale. Shake/p. 
If I furvive, fhall Troy the lefs prevail, 


A fingle foul’s too light to turn the {cale. Dryden. 
5. To bring the infide out. 
„He called me fot ; 
And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. Shake/p. 
The vaft abyfs ' 
Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds. Milton. 


Pte change as to the pofture of the body, or direction of the 
ook. 
His gentle dumb expreffion turn’d at length 

The eye of Eve to mark his play. 

The rage of thirft and hunger now fuppreft, 

The monarch turns him to his royal guet.  Pope’s Odyff. 

7- To form on a lathe by moving round. [torno, Lat. ] 

As the placing one foot of a pair of compafles on a plane, 
and moving about the other foot, defcribes a circle with the 
moving point; fo any fubftance, pitched {teddy on two points, 
as on an axis, and moved about, alfo defcribes a circle con- 
centric to the axis: and an edge-tool fet fteddy to that part 
of the outfide of the fub{tance, will in a circumvolution of 
that fubftance, cut off all the parts that lie farther off the axis, 
and make the outfide alfo concentric to the axis. This is the 
whole fum of turning. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

The whole lathe is made ftrong, becaufe the matter it 
turns being metal, is heavier than wood, and with forceable 
coming about, would, if the lathe were flight, make it tremble, 
and fo fpoil the work. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

8. To form ; to fhape. 
His whole perfon is finely turned, and fpeaks him a man 
of quality. Tatler, N° 75. 
What nervous arms he boafts, how firm his tread, 
His limbs how turn’d, how broad his fhoulders fpread ! Pope. 
9. To transform, to metamorphofe ; to tran{mute. 
My throat of war be turn’d 
To the virgin’s voice that babies lulls afleep. 
This mock of his 

Hath turn’d his balls to gunitones. Shatefp. Hen. V. 

Turn the council of Ahitophel into foolifhnefs. 2 Sa. xv. 

Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever to the plague, 
fear into defpair, anger into rage, lofs into madnefs, and forrow 
to amazement. Taylor’s Rule of living Holy. 

O goodnefs! that fhall evil turn to good, Milton. 
Of footy coal th’ empirick alchemift 
Can turn, or holds it poffible to turn 
Mcettals of droffieft ore to perfect gold. 
10. To make of another colour. 
The choler of a hog turned fyrup of violets green. Floyer. 
11. To change; to alter. 
Difdain not me although I be not fair : 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 

Nor ftorms do tur. 

Some dear friend dead ; elfe nothing in the world 

Could turn fo much the conftitution 

Of any conftant man. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 

12. To make a reverfe of fortune. 
Fortune confounds the wife, 
And when they leaft expectit, turns the dice. 
13. To tranflate. 
The bard whom pilfer’d paftorals renown; 

Who turns a Perfian tale for half a crown, 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. Pope. 

14. To change to another opinion, or party, worfe or better ; 
to convert; to pervert. 
15. To change with regard to inclination or temper. 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. 

16. To alter from onc effect or purpofe to another. 

That unreadinefs which they find in us, they turn it to the 
foothing up themfclves in that accurfed fancy. Hooker. 

When a ftorm of fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, turn 
it into advantage, to ferve religion or prudence. Taylor. 

God will make thefe evils the occafion of a greater good, 
by turning them to advantage in this world, or increale of 
our happinefs in the next. Tillotjon. 

17. To betake. 
Sheep, and great cattle, it feems indifferent which of thefe 
two were moft turned to. Temple, 
18. To transfer. 
Thefe came to David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of 
Saul to him. I Chron. xii. 22 
Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourfelves molten 
gods. i Lev. xix. 4 
19. To fall upon. 
The deftruction of Demetrius, fon to Philip II. of Mace- 
don, turned upon the father, who died of repentance, Bacon. 
20. To make to naufeate. 


Milton. 


Shake/p: 


Milton. 


Sidney, 


Dryden. 


PY: xxve 


This beaftly line quite turns my ftomach. Popes 
21. To make giddy. 
Faftern priefts in giddy circles run,. 
And turn their heads to imitate the fun. Pope, 
27 C 22. Te 


ty, 


TUR 


22. To infatuate ; to make mad. 
My aking head can fcarce fupport the pain, 
This curfed love will furely turn my brain: 


Feel how it fhoots. Theocrit. 
Alas! fhe raves; her brain, I fear, is turn’d. Rowe. 
23. To direct to, or from any point. 
The fun 
Was bid turn reins from th’ equinoétial road. Milton. 


A man, though he turns his eyes towards an object, yet 
he may chufe whether he will curioufly furvey it. Locke. 
Unlefs he turns his thoughts that way, he will no more have 
clear and diftinct ideas of the operations of his mind, than he 
will have of a clock, who will not turn his eyes to it. 
Locke. 
They turn away their eyes from a beautiful profpect. Add. 
24. To direct to a certain purpofe or propenfion. 
My thoughts are turn’d on peace. 
Already have our quarrels fill’d the world 
With widows and with orphans. Addifon’s Cato. 
“l his turns the bufieft {pirits from the old notions of honour 
and liberty to the thoughts of traffick. Addifon. 
His natural magnaniinity turn’d all his thoughts upon fome- 
thing more valuable than he had in view. Addifon. 
He turn’d his parts rather to books and converfation, than 
to politicks. Prior. 
He is {till to {pring from one of a poetical difpofition, from 


whom he might inherit a foul turn’d to poctry. Pope. 
25. To double in. 
Thus a wife taylor is not pinching, 
But turns at ev’ry feam an inch in. Swift. 


26. ‘lo revolve; to agitate in the mind. 
Zurn thefe ideas about in your mind, and take a view of 
them on all fides. Watts. 
27. To drive from a perpendicular edge; to blunt. 
Quick wits are more quick to enter fpeedily, than able to 
pierce far; like fharp tcols whofe edges be very foon turn’d. 


Afcham. 
28. To drive by violence; to expel. 
Rather zxrn this day out of the week ; 
This day of fhame. Shakefpeare. 


They turn’d weak pcople and children unable for fervice, 
out of the city. Knolles’s Hifi. of the Turks. 
He now was grown deform’d and poor, 
And fit to be turn’d out of door. Hudibras, p. iii. 
If I had taken to the church, I fhould have had more fen'e 
than to have turn’d myfelf out of my benefice by writing li- 
bels on my parifhioners. Dryden's Preface to Fables. 
°T would be hard to imagine that God would turn him out 
of paradife, to till the ground, and at the fame time advance 
him to a throne. Locke. 
A great man in a peafant’s houfe, finding his wife hand- 


fome, tu:n’d the good man out of his dwelling. Addifon. 
29. To apply. 
They all the facred myfteries of heaven 
To their own vile advantages fhall turn. Milten. 


When the paffage is open, land will be turned moft to 

great cattle ; when fhut, to fheep. Temple. 
30. Toreverfe ; to repeal. 

God will turn thy captivity, and have compaffion upon 

thee. Deut. xxx. 
31. To keep paffing in a courfe of exchange or traffick. 

Thefe are certain commodities, and yield the readieft money 
of any that are turn’d in this kingdom, as they never fail of 
a price abroad. Temple. 

A man mutt guard, if he intends to keep fair with the 
world, and txr» the penny. Collier of Popularity. 

32. To adapt the mind. 

However improper he might have becn for ftudies of a 

higher nature, he was perfectly well turn’d for trade. Addi/on. 
33. To put towards another. 

I will fend my fear before thee, and make all thine enemies 

turn their backs unto thee. TAEK 276 
34. To retort; to throw back. 

Luther’s confcience, by his inftigations, zurns thefe very 

reafonings upon him. Atterbury. 
35. To TuRN away. To difmifs from fervice ; to difcard. 

She did nothing but turn up and down, as fhe had hoped 
to turn away the fancy that matter’d her, and hid her face as if 
fhe could have hidden herfelf from her own fancies. Sidney. 

Yet you will be hanged for being fo long abfent, or be 
turn’d away. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

She turn'd away one fervant for putting too much oil in 


her fallad. Arbuthnot. 
30. To Tuxn back, To return to the hand from which it was 
received, 


We turn not back the filks upon the merchant, 
When we have fpoil’d them, Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 
37. To Turn off. _ To difmifs contemptuoufly. 
Having brought our treafure 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off; 
Like to the empty afs, to fake his ears, Shake/peare. 
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The murmurer is turn’d off, to the company of thof dule- 

ful creatures that inhabit the ruins of Babylon. Gov. of Tong. 

He turn'd off his former wife to make rooin for this mar- 

riage. Addijen. 
38. To Turn of. To give over; to refign. 

The moft adverfe chances are like the ploughing and 
breaking the ground, in order to a more plentiful harvef. 
And yet we are not fo wholly turned off to that reverlion, a> 
to have no fupplics for the prefent ; for befides the comfort of 
fo certain an expectation in another life, we have promifes 
alfo for this. Decay of Picty. 

39. To Turn of. To defic&. 

The inftitution of {ports was intended by all governments 
to turn off the thoughts of the people from bufying themfelves 
in matters of ftate. * Addifon’s Brechalder. 

40. To Turn over. To transfer. 

Excufing himfelf and turning over the fault to fortune; 

then let it be your ill fortune too. Sidney. 
41. To Turn to. To have recourfe to a book. 

He that has once acquired a prudential habit, doth not, in 
his bufinefs, turn to thefe rules. Grew. 

Helvicus’s tables may be turn’d to on all occafions. Locke. 

42. To be TurNneD of. To advance to an age beyond. An 
odd ungrammatical phrafe. 
Narciflus now his fixteerth year began, ] 

Juft turned of boy,-and on the verge of man. Ovid's Afet. 

When turned of forty they determined to retire to the 
country. Addin. 

Irus, though now turned of fifty, has not appeared in the 
world fince five and twenty. Addijan. 

43. To Turn over. To refer. 
After he had faluted Solyman, and was about to declare the 
caufe of his coming, he was turn’d over to the Bafla’s. Knodlz:, 
"Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 
You turn me over to another hand, Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
44. To Turn cuer. To examine one leaf of a book after an- 
other. 

Some conceive they have no more to do thart to furz over 

a concordance. Ewift’s VMijceliantes, 
45. To Turn over. To throw off the ladder. 
Criminals condemned to 1uffer 
Are blinded firit, and then turn’d over. 
To Tourn. v. n. 
1. To move round; to have a circular or vertizinous motion. 
Such a light and mettl’d dance 

Saw you never; 

And by lead-men for the nonce, 

That turn round like grindleftones. Ben. Fon on, 

The gate on golden hinges turning. “Milton. 

The caufe of the imagination that things turn round, is, 
for that the fpirits themfelves turn, being comprefied by the 
vapour of the wine ; for every liquid body, upon compreffion, 
turneth, as we {ce in water: and it is alone to the fight, 
whether the vifual fpirits move, or the objcét moveth, or the 
medium moveth. And we fee that long turning round breed- 
eth the fame imagination. » Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

2. ek fhew regard or anger, by directing the look towards any 
thing, 

Pompey turned upon him and bad him be quiet. „Bacon. 

The underftanding turns inwards on itfelf, and reflects on 


Butler. 


its own operations. Locke, 
Turn, mighty monarch, turn, this way : 
To not refufe to hear. Dryden. 


3. To move the body round. 
Nature wrought fo, that feeing me fhe turn'd. Ailen. 
He faid, and turning fhort with fpeedy pace, 
Cafts back a fcornful glance and quits the place. 
4. To move from its place. 

The ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, by rca- 

fon of relaxation of the tendons upon the leaft walking. Wijf.n. 
5. To change pofture. 

If one with ten thoufand dice, fhould throw five thoufand 
fifes once or twice, we might fay he did it by chance; but 
if, with almoft an infinite number he fhould, without failing, 
throw the fame fifes, we fhould certainly conclude he did it Sy 
art, or that thefe dice could turn upon no other fide. Cie). 

6. To have a tendency or dire@tion. 
There is not a more melancholy object than a man who 
has his head turned with religious enthufiafm. Addijin. 
His cares all turn upon Aftyanax, 
Whom he has lodg’d within the citadel. 
7. To move the face to another quarter. 
The night fecms doubled with the fear fhe brings. . 
The morning, as miftaken, turns about, 
And all her early fires again go out. Dryden's Aurengzele, 
8. To depart from the way; to deviate. 

My lords tu’ in, into your fervant’s houfe.. Gei. xix. 2. 

Virgil, fuppofe in defcribing the fury of his heroe insa battle, 
when endeavouring to raife our concernment to the highett 
pitch, tas fhort on the fudden into fome fimilitude, which 
diverts attention from the main dubject. Dryden. 
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9. To alter; to be changed; to be transformed, 
vO Your bodies may at laft żurn all to fpirit. Malton. 
~~» A ftorm of fad mifchance will ‘urn into fomething that is 
good, if we lift to make it fo. Taylor. 
This fufpicion tu:ned to jealoufy, and jealoufy to rage ; 
then the difdains and threatens, and again is humble. Dryd. 
Socrates’ meeting Alcibiades going to his devotions, and 
obferving his eyes hxed with great ferioufnels, tells him that 
he had reafonto be thoughtful, fince a man might bring 
down evils by his prayers, and the things which the gods 


~ fend him at hisrequeft might zura to his deftruction. Addifon. 
Í For this I fuffer'd Phæœbus fleeds to ftray, 
And the mad ruler to mifguide the day, 
= When the wide earth to heaps of afhes turn’d, 
And heav'n itfelf the wand’ring chariot burn’d. Pope: 


Rather than let a good fire be wanting, enliven it with the 

- butter that happens to turn to oil. Swift. 
10. lo become by a change. 

Cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from brown turn 

` — more white. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
© Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, will turn 


intoa mouldy fubftance. Boyle. 
nA ~ They turn viragos too; the wreftler’s toil 
They try. Dryden's Fuvenal. 


In this difeafe, the gall will turn of a blackifh colour, and 


the blood verge towards a pitchy confiftence. Arbuthnot. 
"a1. To change fides. 

PAD I turn’d, and try’d each corner of my bed, 

"To find if fleep were there, but fleep was loft. Dryden. 


~ As a man in a fever turns often, although without any hope 

of eale, fo men in the extremeft mifery fly to the firft ap- 
pearance of relief, though never fo vain. Swifts Intellig. 
12. Io change the mind, conduct, or determination. 

Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exod. xxxii. 12. 
~~ Turn at my reproof: behold I will pour out my fpirit. Prov. 
me He'll relent and turn from his difpleafure. AMiilton. 

13. To change to acid. Ufed of milk. 

* Has iriendfhip fuch a faint and milky heart, 
©) Ttrurnsin lefs than two nights? Shak. Timon of Athens. 
Affes milk turneth not fo eafily as cows. Bacon. 

14. To be brought eventually. 

~~ Let their vanity be flattered with things that will do them 
= good; and let their pride fet them on work on fomething 
~ which may turx to their advantage. Locke on Education. 

Chriftianity directs our actions fo, as every thing we do 

= May turn to account at the great day. Addifon’s Speé?. 

For want of due improvement, thcfe ufeful inventions have 

not turned to any great account. Baker’s Reflect. on Learning. 
35. To depend on, as the chief point. 
~~» When a man once perceives how far ideas agree or dif- 
» agree, he will be able to judge of what other people fay. 
~The queftion turns upon this point ; when the prefbyterians 
= fhall have got their fhore of employments, whether they 
» >» ought not, by their own principles, to ufe the utmoft of their 
power to reduce the whole kingdom to an uniformity. Swift. 
~*~ Conditions of peace certainly turn upon events of war. Sw. 
~~ “The firit platform of the poem, which reduces into one 
important action all the particulars upon which it turns. Pope. 
= 16. To grow giddy. 
Bo tat I'll look no more, 

Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
__ Topple down headlong. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 
17- To have an unexpceéted confequence or tendency. 

© If we repent ferioufly, fubmit contentedly and ferve him 
faithfully, afflictions {hall turn to our advantage. Wake. 
18. To Turn away. To deviate froma proper courfe. 
9) The turning away of the fimplethall flay him. Prov. 
In fome fprings of water if you put wood, it will turn 


SC? 
= ` 


» ` “into the nature of ftone. Bacon. 
19. To return ; to recoil. 
i His foul efteem 
_Sticks:no difhonour on our front, but turns 
_ Foul on himfelf. Milton. 


20. To be directed to, or from any point. 
>) Forthwith from dance to {weet repaft they turn. Ailton. 
21. To Turn of. To divert one’s courfe. 
The peaceful banks which profound filence keep, 
' © Thelittle boat fecurely pafles by 
L But where with noife the waters creep, 
= Turn off with care, for treacherous rocks are near. Norris, 
Turn. 7. j. [from the verb.] 
1. The aét of turning ; gyration. 
z Meander ; winding way. 
Fear mifled the youngeft from his way 5 

= But Nifus hit the turns. Dryden. 

After a turbulent and noify courfe among the rocks, the 
~  Teverne falls into the valley, and after many turns and 
+ windings glides peaceably into the Tiber. Addifon. 
~ 3. A walk too and fro. 

My good and gracious lord of Canterbury : 
Come, you and I muft walk a turn together. Shake/peare. 
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Nothing but the open air will do me good, I’ll take a turn 
in your garden. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
Upon a bridge fomewhat broader than the fpace a man 
takes up in walking, laid over a precipice, defire fome cmi- 
nent philofopher to take a turn or two upon it. Collier. 


4» Change; viciffitude ; alteration. 


An admirable facility mufick hath to exprefs and reprefent 
to the mind, more inwardly than any other fentible mean, 
the very ftanding, riling, and falling; the very fteps and 
infleGtions every way ; the turns and varicties of all paffions 
whereunto the mind is fubject. Hooker, 

Oh, world, thy flippery turns / friends now faft fworn, 

On a diffenfion of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare. 

The ftate of chriftendom might by this have a turn. Bacon. 

The King with great noblene!s and bounty, which virtues 
had their tusns in his nature, reftored Edward Stafford. Bacon. 

This turn hath made amends! thou haft fulfill’d 


Thy words, Creator bounteous. Milton. 
This turn’s too quick to be without defien ; 
P!l found the bottom of ’t ere I believe. Dryden. 


Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, ' ~ 
And hate relentlefs of my heavenly foe. Pope’s Ody ff. 
An Englifh gentleman fhould be well verfed in the hiftory 

of England, that he may obferve the feveral turns of ftate, 
and how produced. Locke. 


5. Manner of proceeding ; change from the original intention or 


firft appearance. . 
The Athenians were offered liberty, but the wife turn they 
thought to give the matter, was a facrifice of the author. Swi/t. 


6. Chance; hap. 


Every one has a fair turn to be as great as he pleafes. Gul. 


7. Occafion ; incidental opportunity. 


An old dog, falling from his fpeed, was loaden at every turn 
with blows and reproaches. L’ Efirange. 


8. Time at which any thing is to be had or done. 


Myfelf would be glad to take fome breath, and defire that 


fome of you would take your turn to fpeak. Bacon. 

His turn will come to laugh at you again. Denham. 
The fpiteful ftars have fhed their venom down, 

And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden. 


Though they held the power of the civil {word unlawful, 
whilft they were to be governed by it, yet they efteemed it 
very lawful when it came to their turn to govern. Atterb, 

A faline conftitution of the fluids is acid, alkaline, or mu- 


riatic : of thefe in their turns. Arbuthnot. 
The nymph will have her turn to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, he. Swift. 


9. Actions of kindnefs or malice. 


Lend this virgin aid, 

Thanks are half loft when good turns are delay’d. Fairfax. 

Some malicious natures place their delight in doing ill 
tu:ns. L’Ejtrange's Fab. b. 102. 

Shrewd turns ftrike deeper than ill words. South. 

ro. Reigning inclination. 

This is not to be accomplithed but by introducing religion 
to be the turn and fafhion of the age. Swift. 

11. A ftep off the ladder at the gallows. i 
They, by their fkill in palmiftry, 

Will quickly read his defliny ; 

And make him glad to read his leffon, 

Or take a turn for it at the feffion. 

12. Convenience. 

Diogenes’ difh did never ferve his mafter for more turns, 
notwithftanding that he made it his difh, cup, cap, meafure, 
and water-pot, than a mantle doth an Irifhman. Spenfer. 

They never found occafion for their tourn, 

But almoft ftarv’d did much lament and mourn. Hubdberd. 

His going I could frame to ferve my turn; 

Save him from danger, do him love and honour. Shakefp. 

My daughter Catharine is not for your turn. Shake/peare. 
To perform this murder was elect ; 

A bafe companion, few or none could mifs, 

Who firft did ferve their turn, and now ferves his. Dan. 

They tricd their old friends of the city, who had ferved 
their turns fo often, and fet them to get a petition. Clarendon. 

This philofophy may pals with the moft fenfual, while 
they pretend to he rca‘onable; but whenever they have a 
mind to be otherwife, to drink or to fleep, will ferve the 
turn. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

13. The form; caft; fhape; manner. 

Our young men take up fome cry’d up Englith poet, 
without knowing wherein his thoughts are improper to his 
fubject, or his expreffions unworthy of his thoughts, or the 
turn of both is unharmonious. Dryden. 

Seldom any thing raifes wonder in me,which does not give 
my thought a turn that makes my heart the better. Addi/on. 

Female virtues are of a domeftick turn. The family is the 
proper province for private women to fhine in. Addifon. 

An agreeable ¢urn appears in her fentiments upon the moft 
ordinary affairs of life, Addifen, 
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3 Wit doth not confit fo much in advancing things new, as 
Ð giving things known an agrceable turn. Addijon’s Spec?. 
Before I made this remark, I wondered to fee the Roman 
Pocts, in their defcription of a beautiful man, fo often men- 
tion the turn of his neck and arms. Addifon. 
A young man of a fprightly turnin converfation, had an in- 
ordinate defire of appearing fafhionable. Speétator. 
Books give the fame tur to our thoughts and reafoning, 
that good company does to our converiation. Swift's Mif. 
The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, and the 
alluring manner which fome teachers have attained, will en- 
gage the attention. Watts. 
14. The manner of adjufting the words of a fentence. 

The turn of words, in which Ovid excells all poets, are 
fometimes a fault or fometimes a beauty, as they are ufed 
properly or improperly. Dryden. 

The three firft ftanzas are rendered word for word with 
the original, not only with the fame elegance, but the fame 
fhort turn of expreflion peculiar to the fapphick ode. Adiifon. 

The firft coin being made of brafs gave the denomination 
to money among the Romans, and the whole turn of their 
expreffions is derived from it. Arbuthnot. 

15. By Turns. One after another. 

They feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes ; extremes by change more fierce. Milt. 

The challenge to Dametas fhall belong, 

Menalcas fhall fuftain his under-fong ; 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring ; 

By turns the tuncful mufes love to fing. Dryden's Virg. 

By turns put on the fuppliant, and the lord ; 

Threaten’d this moment, and the next implor’d. Prior. 

Tu/RNBENCH. n. f. [turn and bench.] A term of turners. 

Small work in metal is turn’d in an iron lathe called a 
turntench, which they {crew in a vice, and having fitted their 
work upon a {mall iron axle, with a drill barrel, fitted upon a 
fquare fhank, at the end of the axis, next the left-hand, they 
with a drill-bow, and drill-ftring, carry it about. Moxon. 

Tu’rncoat. 2. f. [turn and coat.} One who forfakes his party 
or principles; a renegade ; 

Courtefy itfelf muit turn to difdain, if you come in her 
prefence—Then is courtefy a turncoat. Shake/p. 

Tu’rner. 2. f. [from turn.) One whofe trade is to turn in a 
lathe. 

Nor box, nor limes without their ufe are made, 
Smooth-grain'd and proper for the turncr’s trade. Dryden. 
Some turners, to fhew their dexterity in turning, turn long 

and flender pieces of ivory, as {mall as an hay-ftalk. Moxon. 
Tu'RNING. v. a. [from turn.] Flexure; winding ; meander. 
Tran with headlong hafte 
Thro’ paths and turnings often trod by day. Milton. 
Tu’RNINGNESS. 2. f. [from tu: ning.) Quality of turning ; ter- 
giverfation ; fubterfuge. 

So nature formed him, to all turningnefs of fleights; that 
though no man had lefs goodnefs, no man could better find 
the places whence arguments might grow of goodnefs. Sidn. 

Tou/rnip. n. f. A white efculent root. 

The flower confifts of four leaves, which are placed in form 
of acrofs ; out of the flower cup riles the pointal, which af- 
terward turns to a pod, divided into two cells by an interme- 
diate partition, to which the valves adhere on both fides, and 
are full of roundifh feeds : a carneous and tuberofe root. Mil 

November is drawn with bunches of parfnips and turnips in 
his right-hand. Peacham on Drawing. 

The goddefs rofe amid the inmoft round, 
With wither’d turnip-tops her temples crown’d. 

Turnips hide their {welling heads below. 

TURNPIKE. n. f. [turn and pike, or pique. ] 
1. A crofs of two bars armed with pikes at the end, and turn- 
ing on a pin, fixed to hinder horfes from entering, 
2. Any gate by which the way is obftructed. 
The gates are fhut, and the turnpikes locked. Arbuthnot. 
Tu’Rwsick. adj. [turn and fick.] Vertiginous; giddy. 

If a man fee another turn fwiftly and long ; or if he look 

upon wheels that turn, himfelf waxeth turnfick. Bacon. 
Turwnso’t. n. f. [ Heliotropium, Lat.) A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf fhaped like a funnel, having 
its centre wrinkled and folded, and its brim cut into ten feg- 
ments alternately unequal: thefe flowers are collected into a 
long reflected fpike, refembling a {corpion’s tail ; each fower 
is fucceeded by four naked gibbofe feeds. Miller. 

Tu’rwspit. n, f. [turn and fbit.) He that anciently turned a 
fpit, inftead of which jacks are now generally ufcd. 
Í give you joy of the report 

That he’s to have a place at court; 

Yes, and a place he will grow rich in, 

A turn/pit in the royal kitchen. 

Tu/RNsTILE. x. f. [turn and flile.] A turnpike. 
A turnflile is more certain 


Gay. 
Gay’s Pafi. 


Swifts Mifcel. 


Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. Hudibras. 
Twirling turnfliles interrupt the way, 
The thwarting paflenger fhall force them round. Gay. 


Tu/RPENTINE. n. f. [turpentina, Italian ; terebinthiva, Lat.] The 
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sur exuded by the pine, the juniper, and other trees of that 
kind. 

As the turpentine tree I ftretched out my branches. Ecelu/. 

Vertgreafe grinded with turpentine, put into a pot, and as 
you ufe it warm it. Peacham on Drawing. 

Tu’rquoise. n. f. See Turkois. 
One fhew’d me a ring, he had of your daughter for a 
. monkey.— Out upon her ! it was my turquoi/e, I had it when 
I was a bachelor. Shake[p. Merchant of Venice. 
TU'RPITUDE. x. f. [turpitude, Fr. turpitudo, from turpis, Lat.] 
Effential deformity of words, thoughts or actions; inhcrent 

vilencfs ; badnefs. 
iow would’ft thou have paid 

My better fervice, when my turpitude 

Thou thus doft crown with gold. Shakefpeare. 

Decency imports a certain meafure of one thing to another ; 
the prefervation of which is properly that rule by which every 
thing ought to act; and confequently the violation of it im+ 
plics a turpitude or indecency. South's Sermons. 

TURRET. n. f. {turris, Lat.) A fmall eminence raifed above 
the reft of the building; a little tower. 
Difcourfe I pr’y thce, on this turrets top. Shake/peare. 
All things well ordered, he withdrew with {peed 

Up to a turret high, two ports between, 

That io he might be near at every need, 

And overlook the lands and furrows green. 

Make Windfor hills in lofty numbers rife, 

And lift her turrets nearer to the fkies. Pope. Wind/. For. 

Tu’RRETED. adj. [from turret.] Formed like a tower; rifing 
like a tower. 

Take a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a fquare ; the 
height of the turret being thrice as much as the length of the 
lower part, whercupon the lamp ftandeth. Aacon's Nat. Hif. 

Tuw’Rrye. dx. f. [tuntle, Saxon; tortorelle, French; 
TURTLEDOVE. §  tortarella, Italian; turtur, Latin.) 
1. A fpecies of dove. 

When fhepherds pipe on oaten ftraws, 

And merry larks are ploughmens clocks : 

When turtles tread. Shak. Loves Lab. Loft. 

We'll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shak, 

Take me an heifer and a turtle dove. Gen. xv. 9. 

Galen propos’d the blood of turtles dropt warm from their 
wings. Wiieman. 
2. Itis ufed among failors and gluttons for a tortoife. 
Tusu. interj. [Of this word I can tind no credible etymology.] 
An expreffion of contempt. 

Tujh, fay they, how ihould God perceive it: is there 
knowledge in the moft high? Pjaln lxxiii. 

Sir Thomas Moor found fault with his lady’s continual 
chiding, faying; the conlideration of the time, for it was 
fent, fhould reftrain her. Tu/h, tu/b, my lord, faid fhe, look, 
here is one ftep to heaven-ward, fhewing him a fiiar's girdle. 
I fear me, quoth Sir Thomas, this one ftep will not bring 
you up a ftep higher. Camden’s Remains. 

Tujh never tell me, I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Iago, who hait had my purfe, 
As if the ftrings were thine, fhould know of this. Shak. 
Tusk. n. f. [zyxar, Saxon; tofxen, old Frilick.] The long 
teeth of a pugnacious animal; the fang; the holding tooth. 
Some creatures have over-long, or out-growing teeth, 
called fangs, or tusks ; as boars and pikes. Bacon. 
The boar depended upon his tusks. L’Eftrange. 
As two boars, 

With rifing briftles, and with frothy jaws, 

Their adverfe breafts with tusks oblique they wound. Dryd. 
A monttrous boar 


Fairfax, 


_ Whetting his tusks, and churning hideous foam, Smith. 
EO ? adj. [from tusk.] furnifhed with tufks. 
Into the naked woods he goes, 
And feeks the tusty boar to tear. Dryden. 


Of thofe beafts no one was horned and tusked too: the 

fuperfluous blood not fufficing to feed both. Grew. 
Tu’ssuck. n.f. [diminitive of tuzz.] A tuft of grafs or twigs. 
The firft is remarkable for the feveral tujJucks or bunches of 
thorns, wherewith it is armed round. Grew. 
Tut. interj. [This feems to be the fame with tu/b.} 
A particle noting contempt. 
Tut, tut ! grace me no grace, nor uncle meno uncle. Shak. 
Tut, tut! here’s a mannerly forbearance. Shake/p. 
TUuTANAG. n. f. 

Tutanage is the Chincfe name for fpelter, which we er- 
roneoully apply to the metal of which canifters are made, 
that are brought over with the tea from China. ft being a 
coarfe pewter made with the lcad carried from England“ and 
tin got in the kingdom of Quintang. Woodward. 

Tu'recace. n. f. [tutelle, tutelage, Fr. tutela, Lat.) Guardian- 
fhip ;-ftate of being under guardian. 

If one in the pofleflion of lands die, and leave a mizor to 
fucceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to the king. Drummons. 

He accoupled the ambaffage with an article in the nature 
of a requeft, that the French king might, according unto i 

riget 
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right of feigniory or tutelage; difpofe of the marriage of, the 
young duchefs of Britany. i Bacon. 
TUTELAR. q adj. [tutela, Lat.] Having the charge or guar- 
Tu’'reLaRY. §  dianfhip of any perfon or'thing ; protecting 5 
dcfenfive ; guardian. 
~ According to the traditions of the: magicians the tutelary 
fpirits, will not remove at common appellations, but! at the 
proper names of things, whereunto they are protectors. Brown. 

- Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 

envy, that gives indolence of body, with an equality of mind ; 
the beft guardian of youth and fupport of old age ; the pre- 
cept of reafon, as well as:religion, and phyfician of the foul 
as well as the body ;. the tutelur goddefs of health, and uni- 
verfal medicine of life. Temple. 
‘Thefe tutelar genii who prefided over the feveral people 
committed to their charge, were watchful over them. Dryd. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, 
Sure I may plead alittle to your grace : 
Enter’d the town; I then unbarr’d the gates, 
Ween I remov’d the tute/ary fates, Dryden. 
Ye tutelar gods who guard this royal fabric. Rowe. 
TUTOR. x. /. (tutor, Lat. tuteur, Fr.] One who has the care 
of another’s learning and morals ; a teacher or in{tructor, 
When I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thourfhalt be as thou ‘waft, 
~The tutor and the feeder of my riots.; 
Till then I banith thee on pain of death. Shake/p. 
Ah, tutor, look where bloody Clifford.comes. Shekefp. 
When nobiles are the tailors tutors ; 
No hereticks burnt but wenches fuiters. Butler. 
~ A primitive Chriftian, that coming to a friend to teach him 
‘a pfalm, began, I faid I will look to my ways, that I offend 
+ not with my tongue; upon which he ftop’d his tutor, faying, 
this is enough if I learn it. Government of the Tougue. 
His body thus adorn’d, he next defign’d 
With lib’ral arts to cultivate his mind : 
He fought a tutor of his own accord, 
And ttudy’d leffons he before abhorr’d. Dryden. 
No fcience is fo fpeedily learned by the nobleft genius with- 
out a tutor. atts. 
To Turor. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
J. To.inftrué ; to teach; to document. 
~ This boy is foreft born, 
And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 
Of many defperate ftudies by his uncle. Shake/p. 
He cannot be a perfect man, 
~ _ Not being tried and tutor’din the world. Shakefp. 
The cock has his fpurs, and he ftrikes his feet inward 
. with fingular ftrength and order; yet he does not this by any 
~ fyllogiftical method, but is merely tutored by inftinct. Hale, 
2 Maires with fuperiority or feverity. 
"ay I hardly yet have learn’d 
_ Tinfinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee: 
Give forrow leave a while to tutor me 
To this fubmiffion. Shake/p. Rich. TI. 
T take a review of my little boys mounted upon hobby- 
horfes, and of little girls tutoring their babies. Addison. 
Tu TorRAGe. n. fi [from tutor.) The authority or folemnity of 
-a tutor. 
' Children care not for the company of their parents or 
tutors, and men will care lefs for theirs, who would make 
them children by ufurping a tutorage. Govern. of the Tongue. 
To’toress. x. f. [from tutor.) Directrefs 5 inftrudctrefs ; zo- 
vernefs. 

Fidelia fhall be your tutore/s. Maoore’s Foundling. 

TUTTY. x. f. [tutia, low Lat. tuthie, Fr.] A fublimate of zinc 
or calamine collected in the furnace. Ainfu. 
Tu’TSAN, or parkleaves. n. f. [androfemum, Lat.] A plant. 
Tuz. n. f. [I know not whether it is not a word merely of 
cant.] A lock or tuft of hair. 
With odorous oil thy head and hair are fleek ; 
And then thou kemp’ft the zvzzes on thy cheek ; 
_ Of thefe thy barbers take a coftly care. Dryden. 
» Twain. adj. [ctpzen, barpa, both twain, Saxon.] Two. An 
old word, not now ufcd but ludicroufly, 
Tis not the tryal of a woman’s war, 
The bitter clamour of two cager tongues, 
=- Can arbitrate this caufe betwixt us twain. 
Such {miling rogues as thefe, 
q Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
Too intricate t’ unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Of my condition take no care; 

"It fits not; thou and I long fince are twain, 
~ When old winter fplit the rocks in warn ; 
) 
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Shake). 


Milton, 


He ftrip’d the bezrs-ioot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 
The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
This woeful cackling cry with horror heard. Dryden, 
To TWANG, v. n. [A word formed from the found.} To 
found with a quick fharp noite. 
A thouland twanging inflran e ts 


dshakefp, Tempe/?. 


Will hum about mine cars. 


TWE 


His quiver o’er his fhoulders Phoebus threw, 
His bow twang'd, and his arrows rattled as they flew. D-yd. 
With her thund’ring voice fhe menac’d high ; 
And every accent twang’d with fmarting forrow, 
The twanging bows 
Send Mowers of {hufts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. Philips. 
Sounds the tough horn and twangs the quiv’ring ftring. 
Pope. 


Dryden. 


To Twanc. v. a. To make to found fharply. 
A {waggering accent fharply twang’d oft, gives manhood 
approbation. Shak. Twelfth Night, 
Twanca, n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A fharp quick found. 
They by the found and twang of nofe, 
If all be found within, difclofe. Butler’s Hudibras. 
So fwells each wind-pipe ; afs intones to afs, 
Harmonic twang of leather, horn and brals. 
2. An affected modulation of the voice. 

If he be but a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he can 
make popular, rambling, incoherent ftuff, feafoned with twang 
and tautology, pafs for high rhetorick. South's Sermons. 

He has fuch a twang in his difcourfe, and ungraceful way 
of {peaking thro’ his nofe, that one can hardly underftand 
him. Arbuthnot, 

Twanc. interj. A word makinga quick action, accompanied 
with a fharp found. Little ufed, and little deferving to be 
ufed. 

There’s one, the beft in all my quiver, 


Pope. 


Twang ! thro’ his very heart and liver. Prior, 
Twa/nGLinc. adj. [from twang.] Contemptibly noily. 
She did call me rafcal, fidler, 
And twangling jack, with twenty fuch vile terms. Shak. 


To Twang. v. n. [Corrupted from twang.) To make to 
found. 
A freeman of London has the privilege of difturbing a whole 


{treet with twanking of a brats kettle. Addijon, 
*"Twas. Contra&ed from it was. 
If he afks who bid thee, fay ’twas I. Dryd. 


To Twa’rTe. v. n. [ichwatzen, German.] To prate; to 
. gabble ; to chatter. 
It is not for every twattlng goMip to undertake. L’Eftrange. 
Tway. For Twain. 
Gyon’s angry blade fo fierce did play 
On th’ othe.’s helmet, which as Titan fhone, 
That quit it clove his plumed creft in tway. Fairy 9, 
Twa‘yBLabe. n. f. [Ophris, Lat.] It hath a polypetalous 
flower, confifting of fix diffimilar leaves, of which the five 
upper ones are fo difpofed, as to reprefent in fome meafure an 
helmet, the under one being headed and fhaped like a man. 
The empalement becomes a fruit, perforated with three 
windows, to which adhere valves, pregnant with very {mall 
feeds like dutt. Miller. 
To Tweac. ) v. a. [It is written tweag by Skinner, but tweak 
To Tweak. § by other writers; twacken, German.] To 
pinch ; to fquceze betwixt the fingers. 
Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acrofs, 


Tweaks me by the nofe. Shake/p. 
To roufe him from lethargick dump, 

He tweak’d his nofe. Butler. 
Look in their face, they tweak’d your nofe. Swift. 


TWEAGUE. } n. f. [from the verb.] Perplexity; ludicrous 
Tweak. $ diftrefs. A low word. 
This put the old fellow in a rare tweague. Arbuthnot. 
To Tweer’DLe. v.a. |1 know not whence deriv’d.] To handle 
lightly. It feems in the following paflage mifprinted for 
wheedle. 
A fidler brought in with him a body of lufty young fellows, 
whom he had fweedled into the fervice. Addifon. 
Tweezers. n. f. [etuy, French.] Nippers, or fmall pincers, 
to pluck off hairs. 
There hero’s wits are kept in pond’rous vafes, 
And beaus in fnuff-boxes and tweezer. cafes. Pope. 
TWELFTH. adj. tpelpza, Saxon.] Second after the tenth; the 
ordinal of twelve. 
He found Elifha plowing with twelve yoke of oxen, and 
he with the twelfth. 1 Kings. xix. 9. 
Suppofing, according to the ftandard, five fhillings were 
to weigh an ounce, wanting about fixteen grains, whereof 
one twelfth were copper, and eleven twelfths filver, it is plain 
here the quantity of filver gives the value. Locke. 
Twe’LFTHTIDE. #. f. The twelfth day after Chriftmas. 
Plough-munday, next after that twelfthtide, 
Bids out with the plough. Tuff. Hush. 
TweLve. adj. | tyelp, Sax.) Two and ten; twice fix. 
Thou haft beat me out tiwe/ve feveral times. Shak. Cortolanus. 
Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banifh’d, we would mufter all; 
From twelve to twenty. Shak. 
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What man talk’d with you yefternight 
Out at your window betwixt /welve and one. Shake/peare. 
On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly: 
So Romulus, ’tis fung, by Tyber’s brook, 
Prefage of tway from twice fix vultures, took. 
"WE/LVEMONTH. n. f. [twelve and month.] A ycar, as con- 
fifting of twelve months. 
I fhall laugh at this a tcvelvemonth hence. Shakefp. 
This year or twelvemonth, by reafonthat the moon’s months 
are fhorter than thofe of the fun, is about eleven days fhorter 
than the fun’s year. _ Holder, 
Taking thc fhoots of the paft fpring and pegging them 
down in very rich earth perfectly confumed, watering them 
upon all occafions, by this time twelvemonth they will be 
ready to remove. Evelyn. 
In the {pace of about a twelvemonth I have run out of a 
whole thoufand pound upon her. Addifon. 
Not twice a twelvemonth you appear in print. Pope. 
TWE'LVEPENCE. 7. f. [twelve and pence.} A fhilling. 
TWE'LVEPENNY. adj. [twelve and penny.] Sold for a hhilling. 
I would wifh-no other revenge, from this rhyming judge 
of the twelvepenny gallery. Dryd. 
Twe'Lvescore. 2. f, [twelve and /core.] Twelve timestwenty ; 
two hundred and forty. 
Twelvefcore virago’s of the Spartan race. Dryden. 
Twe'xTieTtH. adj. [ctpenteogoSa, Saxon.] Twice tenth; or- 
dinal of twenty. 
This year, 
The tzventicth from the firing the capitol, 
As fatal too to Rome, ‘by all predictions. © Ben. Jobnfon. 
The quantity of the fifteenth fhould be turned to a ae 
acon, 
Why was not I the twentieth by defcent 
From a long reftive race of droning kings ? Dryden. 
This crown now mutt be raifed, and coined one twentieth 
lighter; which is nothing but changing the denomination, 
calling that a crown now, which yefterday was but a part, 
wz. nineteen twentieths. Locke. 
‘TWENTY. adj. [tpenziz, Saxon.] 
1. ‘Twice ten. 
At leaft nineteen in twenty of thefe perplexing words might 
be changed into eafy ones. Swift. 
2. A proverbial or indefinite number. 
Maximilian, upon twenty refpects, could not have been the 
man. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Twi'siL. n. f. [twy for two and bill, bipennis, Lat.) ae 
inf. 
Twice. adv. [cpg Saxon; twees, Dutch.] á 
1. Two times. 
Upon his creft-he ftruck him fo, 
That twice he reeled, ready twice to fall. Fairy D, 
He twice effay’d to caft his fon in gold ; 
Twice from his hands he drop’d the forming mould. Dryd. 
2. Doubly. 
A little fum you mourn, while moft have met 


With twrce the lofs, and by as vile a cheat. Dryden. 
3. It is often ufed in compofition. 
Life is tedious as a twice told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowfy man. Shake/p. 


Twice-born Bacchus burft the thund’rer’s thigh, 


And all the gods that wander thro’ the fky. Creech, 
Extol the ftrength of a twice-conquer’d race. Dryden. 
And what fo tedious as a twice-told tale. Pope. 


To Twip-e. v. a. [This is commonly written tweedle.] To 
touch lightly. A low word. 
With my fingers upon the ftupe, I prefled clofe upon it, 
and twidled it in, firft one fide, then the other. Wifeman. 
TWIG, x. f. cpiz, zpigga, Saxon; twyg, Dutch.] A {mall 
fhoot of a branch ; a fwitch tough and long. 
The Britons had boats made of willow twigs, covered on 
the outfide with hides, and fo had the Venetians. Raleigh. 
They chofe the fig-tree, fuch as fpread her arms, 
Branching fo broad and tong, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root. 
Can’ft thou with a weak angle ftrike the whale, 
His huge jaw with a twig or bulruth bore? Sandys. 
If they cut the ‘wigs at evening, a plentiful and pleafant 
juice comes out. More. 
The tender twig fhoots upwards to the fkies. Dryden. 
From parent bough 
A cyon mectly fever : after force 
A way into the crabftocks clofe wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the living wound 
Inclofe the fofter twig, around which {pread 
The binding clay. 
TwGGEN. adj. [from twig.] Made of twigs. 
Pll beat the knave with a twiggen bottle. Shakefp. 
The fides and rim fewed together after the manner of 
twiggen work. Cha. 
Twiacy. ad. [from twig. Full of twigs, 
"T WYLIGHT. 2. f. tweelicht, Dutch; zpeoneleohz, Saxon. J 
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Milton. 


Philips. 


Dryden, ` 
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TWI 
The dubious or faint light before funrife, and after funfet; 
obfcure light ; uncertain view. 
Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day. Donne. 
Sufpicions amongft thoughts, are like bats dmongft birds, 
they ever fly by twilight. Certainly they are to be well 
guarded. Bacon. 
A faint weak love of virtue, and of good, 
Reflects from her on them, which underftood 
Her worth ; and though fhe have fhut in all day 
The twilight of her memory doth ftay. 
He that faw hell in’s melancholy dream, 
And in the twilight of his phancy’s theme 
Scar’d from his fins, repented in a fright, 
Had he view’d Scotland, had turn’d profelyte. 

Ambrofial night, with clouds exhal’d 
From that high mount of God, whence light and fhade 
Spring both, the face of brighteft heav’n had chang’d 
To grateful twilight. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

When the fun was down 
They juft arriv’d by twilight at a town. Dryden. 
In the greateft part of our concernment he has afforded us 
only the twilight of probability, fuitable to our ftate of medio- 
crity. Locke. 
TwrLIGHT. adj. 
1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated ; obfcure ; deeply fhaded. 
When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me goddefs bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 

O'er the rwilight groves, and dufky caves, 
Long-founding ifles, and intermingled graves, 
Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A death-like filence, and a dead repofe. 

2. Seen by twilight. 
On old Lycæus or Cyllene hoar 

Trip no more in twilight ranks. 

Twin. n. f. [epinn, Saxon; tweelingen, Dutch.]} 
1, Children born at a birth. It is therefore feldom ufed in the 
fingular ; though fometimes it is ufed for one of twins. 

In this myftery of ill opinions, here’s the twin brother of 
thy letter; but let thine inherit firft, for mine never fhall. Sd; 

In beftowing 

He was moft princely : ever witnefs for him 

Thofe twins of learning Ipfwich and Oxford. Shakefp. 

If that moment of the time of birth be of fuch moment, 
whence proceedeth the great difference of the conftitutions of 
twins, waich, tho’ together born, have ftrange and contrary 
fortunes. Drummond. 


Donne. 


Cleveland. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Milton, 


The divided dam 
Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ; 
But when the twin cries halves, fhe quits the firft. Cleveland. 
They came twins from the womb, and ftill they live 


As if they would go twins too to the grave. Otway. 
Fair Leda’s twins, in time to ftars decreed, 
One fought on foot, one curb’d the fiery fteed. Dryden. 


Had there been the fame likenefs in all men, as fometimes 
in twins, it would have given occafion'to confulion. Grew. 
2. Gemini, the fign of the zodiack. 
This, when the fun retires, 
Firft fhines, and fpreads black night with feeble fires, 


Then parts the twins and crab. Creech, 
When now no more, th’ alternate twins are fir'd. 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thom/fon. 


To Twin. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To be born at the fame birth. 
He that is approv’d in this offence, 
Though he had tiinn’d with me both at a birth, 
Shall lofe me. Shakefp. Othello. 
2. To bring two at once. 


Ewes yearly by twinning rich mafters do make, Tuer. 
3. To be paired ; to be fuited. 

Hath nature given them eyes, 

Which can diftinguifh ’twixt 

The fiery orbs above and the twinned {tones 

Upon the humbl’d beach. Shake. 
O how infcrutable ! his equity 

Twins with his power. Sandys. 


TWInbo’Rn. adj. [twin and born.} Born at the fame birth. 
Our fins lay on the King; he muft bear all. 
O hard condition and twindorn with greatnefs. 
To Twine. v.a. [zpinan, Saxon; twynan, Dutch] 
1. To twift or complicate fo as to unite, or form one body or 
fubftance out of two or more. ; 
Thou fhalt make an hanging of blue, and fine twined linen, 
wrought with needlework. Exod. xxvi 30. 
2. I know not whether this is from twine or twin. 
By original lapfe, truc liberty 
Is loft, which always with right reafon dwells, 


Shake/p. 


Twin'd, and from her hath no dividual being, Milisi. 
3. To unite itfelf. i 
Lumps of fugar lofe themfclves, and twine 
Thcir fubtile eflence with the foul of wine. gipo. 
o 


TWI 
To Twine. v.m 
1. To convolve itfelf ; to wrap itfelf clofely about. 
sà Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine 
ba ~The victor cry’d, the glorious prize is mine ! 
2. To unite by intcrpofition of parts. 
4 Friends now taft (worn, who twine in love 
Unfeparable, shall, within this hour, 
On a diffenfion of a doit, break out 
To bittcreft enmity. 
3. To wind; to make flexures, 
As rivers, though they bend and twine, 
Still to the fea their courfe incline, 
Or as philofophers who find 
= Some fav'rite fyftem to their mind, 
| In ev'ry point to make vit fit, 
a Will force all nature to fubmit. 
-y The deer ruftles thro’ the twining brake. 
Twine. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
` 1. A twifted thread,» 
| es) Not any damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
"In fkilful knitting of foft filken rwine. 
«oe A pointed fword hung threat’ning o’er his head, 


Shake/peares 


Swift. 
Thomjon, 


Spenfer. 


i 4 Suftain’d but by a flender twine of thread. Dryden. 
2. Twift; convolution. 
| Sse, Nor all the gods befide 
> nger dare abide, 
3 Not Typhon huge ending in fnaky twine. Milton. 
Sarre, Welcome joy and feait, 
= Braid your locks with roty twine, 
© _ Dropping odours, dropping wine. Milton, 
> +3. Embrace; .actof convolving itfelf round. 
E Â Everlafting hate 
j __ The vine to ivy bears, but with am’rous twine 
Clafps the tall elm. Philips. 
To Twince. v.a. [twingen, German ; twinge, Danith.] 


1. To torment with fudden and fhort pain. 
~~ The gnat charg’d into the noftrils of the lion, and there 
twing’d him till he made him tear himfelf, and fo mafter’d 


es o him. L’ Eftrange, 
2. To pinch; to tweak. 
- When a man is paft his fenfe, 
= There’s no way to reduce him thence, 
7 -a But twinging him by th’ ears and nofe, i 
_ Or laying on of heavy blows. Audibras, 


T wince. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
a Short fudden {harp pain. 
"The wickednefs of this old villain ftartles me, and gives me 
a twinge for my own fin, though far fhort of his. Dryd. 
2. A tweak; a pinch. 
a. How can you fawn upon a matter that gives you fo many 
blows and twinges by the cars. D’Eftrange. 
_ Twink. 2. f. [See Twinxxre.] The motion of an eye; 
= _ amoment. Not in ufe. 
a She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
aa She vied fo faft, protefting oath on oath, 
© = That in a twink the won me to her love, 
To Twi’NKLE, v.n. [xpinclian, Saxon.] 
1. To fparkle; to flafh irregularly; to fhine with intermitted 
* light ; to fhine faintly; to quiver. 
At firft I did adore a twinkling ftar, 
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Shakefpeare, 


But now I worfhip a celeftial fun. Shake/peare. 
» As plays the fun upon the glafley ftreams, 
‘Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 
od _ So feems this gorgeous beauty. Shakefpeare. 
Some their forked tails ftretch forth on high, 


And tear the twinkling {tars from trembling fky. Fairfax. 
< God comprifes all the goods we value in the creatures, as 


d _ the fun doth the light that zwinkles in the ftars. Boyle. 
at The ftar of love, 
. That twinkles you to fair Almeyda’s bed. Dryden. 
i Think you your new French profelytes are come 
l < To ftarve abroad, becaufe they ftarv’d at home, 
Your benefices twinkl’d from afar. Dryden. 


» So weak your charms, that like a winter’s night, 
= Twinkling with ftars, they freeze me while they light. Dryd. 
© Thefe ftars do not twinkle when viewed through telefcopes 
which have large apertures: for the rays of light which pafs 
through divers parts of the aperture, tremble each of them 
` apart; and by means of their various, and fometimes contrary 
tremors, fall at one and the fame time upon different points 


in the bottom of the eye. Newton. 
2. To open and fhut the eye by turns. 
= The owl fell a moping and twinkling. L’Eftrange. 


3. To play irregularly. 

A His eyes will twintle, and his tongue will roll, 
_ As tho’ he beck’ned, and call’d back his foul, 
aa } n. f. [írom the verb.] 


1, A Sparkling intermitting light; a motion of the eye. 


Donne. 


Pope. 


Twi 


Suddenly, with twinkle of her cye, 
‘The damfel broke his mifintended dart. Spenjer. 
I come, I comc; the leaft twinkle had brought me to thec, 
Dryden's Don Scba/tian. 

2. A fhort fpace, fuch as is taken up by a motion of the eye. 
Money can thy wants at will fupply, ‘ 

Shields, fteeds, and arms, and all things for thee meet, 

It can pourvey in twinkling of an eye. Fairy Queen. 

Thefe falfe beauties of the ftage are no more lafting than 
a rainbow ; when the adtor gilds them no longer with his 
reflection, they vanifh in a twinkling. Dryden. 

The action, paffion, and manners of fo many perfons in 
a picture, are to be difcerned in the twinkling of an eye, if 
the fight could travel over fo many different objects all at 
once. Dryden, 

Twi'ntina. x. fe [diminutive of twin.} A twin lamb; a 
lamb of two brought at a birth. 
Twinings increafe bring. Tuffer's Hufo. 
Twi'nner. 2. f. [from twin.} A breeder of twins. 

Ewes yeerely by twinning rich maifters do make, 

The lambe of fuch twinners for breeders go takes Tuffer. 

To Twirt. v.a. [from whirl.] To turn round 3 to move by 
a quick rotation. 

Wool and raw filk by moifture incorporate with other 
thread ; efpectally if there be a little wreathing, as appeareth 
by the twifting and zwirling about of {pindles. Bacon. 

Dextrous damfels twir/ the {prinkling mop. Gay. 

See ruddy maids, 

Some taught with dextrous hand to twir/ the wheel. Dodf.. 

Twirt. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Rotation; circular motion. 
2. Twift; convolution. 

The twirl on this is different from that 
being an heteroftropha, the twirls turning from the right- 
hand to the left. Woodward on Foffils. 

To TWIST, v.a. [zeepiran, Saxon ; twiften, Dutch. ] 
1. To form by complication ; to form by convolution. 
Do but defpair, 

And if thou want’ft a cord, the {mallet thread 

That ever fpider twi/fed from her womb, 

Will ftrancle thee. Shake/peare. 
_ To reprove difcontent, the ancients feigned, that in hell 
{tood a man twi/fing a rope of hay; and {till he twifted on, 
juffering an afs to eat up all that was finithed. Taylor. 

Would Clotho wath her hands in milk, 
And twif? our thread with gold and filk ; 
Would the in friendfhip, peace, and plenty, 
Spin out our years to four times twenty, 
And fhould we both in this condition, 

Have conquer’d love, and worfe ambition, 

Elfe thefe two paffions by the way, 

May chance to fhew us {curvy play. 

The tafk were harder to fecure my own 
Againft the pow’r of thofe already known ; 
For well you twi/? the fecret chains that bind 
With gentle force the captivated mind, 

2. To contort; to writhe. 

Either double it into a pyramidical, or twif? it into a fer- 

pentine form. Pope. 
B ex wreath; to wind; to encircle by fomething round 
about. , 

There are pillars of fmoke twi/fed about with wreaths of 

flame. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
4. To form; to weave. 

If thou doft love fair Hero, cherith it, 

And thou fhalt have her: was’t not to this end 

That thou began’ft to twi/? fo fine a ftory ? Shake/peare. 

5. To unite by intertexture of parts. 
All that know how prodigal 

Of thy great foul thou art, longing to twi/ 

Bays with that joy, which fo early kift 

Thy youthful temples, with what horror we 

‘Think on the blind events of war. Waller, 

6. To unite ; to infinuate. 

When avarice twifts itfelf, not only with the practice of 
men, but the doétrines of the church; when ecclefiafticks 
difpute for money, the mifchief feems fatal. Decay of Piety. 

To Twist. v. n. To be contorted ; to be convolved, 

In an ileus, commonly called the twifling of the guts, is a 
circumvolution or infertian of one part of the gut within the 
other. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Deep in her breaft he plung’d the fhining fword : 
Th’Inachians view the flain with vaft {urprize, 
Her twifling volumes, and her rolling eyes, 

Twist. 7. f. [from the verb. ] 


1. Any thing made by convolution, or Winding two bodics 
together. 


of the others; this 


Prior, 


Lyttleton, 


Pz pes 


Minerva nurs’d him 


Within twy of twining ofiers laid, Addifon. 
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2. A fingle ftring of a cord. 
Winding a thin ftring about the work, hazards its break- 
ing by the fretting of the feveral tzvi/?s againft one another. 
Maxon’s Mech. Exer. 
3. A cord; a ftring. 
Through thefe labyrinths, not my grov’ling wit, 
But thy filk twi/?, Jet down from heav’n to me, 
Did both conduét and teach me,, how by it 


To climb to thee. Herbert. 
About his chin the tw/? 
He ty’d, and foon the ftrangl’d foul, difmifs’d. Dryden. 


4. Contortion ; writhe. 

Not the leaft turn or wif? in the fibres of any one animal, 
which does not render them more proper for that particular 
animal’s way of life than any other caft or texture. Addifon. 

5. The manner of twifting. 
Jack fhrunk at firft fight of it; he found fault with the 
length, the thicknefs, and the twi/?. Arbuthnot, 
Twister. n.f. [from twi/?.} One who twifts ; a ropemaker. 
To this word I have annexed fome remarkable lines, which 
explain twift in all its fenfes. 
When a twifter a-twifting will twift him a twift, 

For the twifting of his twift, he three twines doth intwift 5 

But if one of the twines of the twift do untwift, 

The twine that untwifteth untwifteth the twift. 

Untwirling the twine that untwifteth between, 

He twirls with his twi/fer the two in a twine; 

Then twice having twifted the twines of the twine, 

He twitcheth the twine he had twined in twain. 

The twain that in twining before in the twine, 

As twins were intwifted, he now doth untwine, 

*Twixt the twain intertwifting a twine more between, 

He, twirling his twi/fer, makes a twift of the twine. /Vallis. 

To Twit. v. a. [eopizan, Saxon.] To fneer ; to flout; to 
reproach. 
When approaching the ftormy ftowers, 

We mought with our fhoulders bear off the fharp fhowers, 

And footh to faine, nought feemeth {ike ftrife, 

That fhepherds fo twiten each other’s life. 

When I proteft true loyally to her, 

She twits me with my falfhood to my friend. Shake/peare. 

Æ fop minds men of their errors without twitting them for 
what’s amifs. L’Eftrange. 

This thefe fcoffers twztted the Chriftians with. — Zillot/on. 

Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they could bear no 
longer ; for which he was fwitted in his own time. Baker. 

To FWITCH. v.a. [zprcctan, Saxon.] To vellicate; to 
pluck with a quick motion ; to fnatch ; to pluck with a hafty 
motion. 


Spenfer. 


He rofe, and twitch’d his mantle blue, 
To-morrow to frefh woods, and paftures new. Milton. 
Twitch'd by the fleeve he mouths it more and more. 

Dryden's Juvenal 
With a furious leap 
She fprung from bed, difturbed in her mind, 
And fear’d at ev’ry ftep a tivitching {pright behind, Dryd. 


Thrice they twitch’d the diainond in her ear, Popes 
Twircu. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
I. A quick pull; a fudden vellication. 
But Hudibras give him a twitch, 
As quick as light’ning in the breech. Hudibras. 


The lion gave one hearty twitch, and got his feet out 
of the trap, but left his claws behind. L’ Efirange. 
2. A painful contraction of the fibres. 
t Other confed’rate pairs 
Contraét the fibres, and the twitch produce, 
Which gently pufhes on the grateful food , 
To the wide ftomach, by its hollow road. 
Mighty phyfical their tear is, 
For foon as noife of combat near is, 
Their heart defcending to their breeches, 
Mutt give their ftomachs cruel twitches. Prior. 
A fit of the ftone is the cure, from the inflammation and 
pain occafioning convulfive twitches. Sharp. 
Twircucrass. n.f. A plant. 
Twitch-grafs is a weed that keeps fome land loofe, hollow, 


Blackmores 


and draws away the virtue of the ground. Mortimer. 
To TwiTTER. v.n. 
i. To make a fharp tremulous intermitted noife. 
This muft be done, 
Swallows twitter on the chimney-tops. Dryden. 
They twitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them back. Thom/on. 


2. To be fuddenly moved with any inclination. A low word. 
~ A widow which had a twittering toward a fecond hufband, 
took a goflipping companion to manage the jobb.  L’ Kr. 
Twr'trer. #. f. Any motion or diforder of paflion; fuch as 
a violent fit of laughing, or fit of fretting. 
‘The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights, 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 


To put them into amorous twitters, TIRNA 


TYM 


The moon was in a heavy twitter, that her cloaths never 
fitted her. L’Efirange. 
TWITTLETWA'TTLE. nf. [A ludicrous reduplication of 
twattle.] Lattle ; gabble. A vile word. 
_ Infipid twittletwarles, frothy jefts, and jingling witticifms, 
inure us to a nifunderftanding of things. L’Efirange, 
*Twixt. A contraction of betwixt. 
Twilight, fhort arbiter ¿twixt day and night. Milton. 
Two. ad). [twai, Gothick ; zpu, Saxon.] 
I. One and one, 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch ; 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth ; 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper ; 
Between two horfes, which doth bear him belt; 

Between two girls, which hath the merrieft eye, 
I have fome fhallow fpirit:of judgment. Shakefpeare. 
Three words it will three times report, and then the two 
latter for fome times. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
Fifteen chambers were to lodge us two and two together. 
Bacon, 
They Jay 
By two and two acrofs the common way. 
2. It is ufed in compofition. 

Next to the raven’s age, the Pylian king Y 
Was longeft liv’d of any two-legg’d thing. Dryden. 
A rational animal better defcribed man’s eflence, than a 

two-legged animal, with broad nails, and without feathers, 
Locke’s Works, 

The ¢wo-fhap’d Ericthonius had his birth 
Without a mother, from the teeming earth. Addifon. 
Her regifter was a two-leaved book of record, one page 

containing the names of her living, and the other of her de- 

ceafed members. Ayliffe. 
Two'EDGED. adj. [two and sdge.] Having'an edge on cither 

fide. 


Dryden. 


Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, 

A twoedg’d weapon from her fhining cafe, 

Two’roLp. adj. [two and fold.] Double. 

Our prayer againft fudden death importeth a twofold defire, 
that death when it cometh may give us fome convenient re- 
fpite, or if that be denied us of God, yet we may have wif- 
dom to provide always before hand. * Hooker. 

Through mirkfom air-her ready way fhe makes, 

Her twofold team, of which two black as pitch, ` 

And two were brown, yet each to each unlike, 

Did foftly {wim away. Fairy Duen 

O thou! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whofe youthful {pirit in me regenerate, 

Doth now with twofold vigour lift me up, 

To reach at victory above my head, 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 

And with thy bleffings fteel my lance’s point. ` Shake/p. 

Our twofold {eas wath either fide. Dryden. 

Time and place taken for diftinguifhable portions of {pace 

and duration, have each of them a twofold acceptation. Locke. 
Ewes, that erft brought forth but fingle lambs, 

Now dropp’d their twofold burdens. Prior. 

Holinefs may be taken in a twofold fenfe ; for that external 
holinefs, which belongs to perfons or things, offered to God ; 
or for thofe internal graces which fanétify our natures. /terb. 

Two’rotp. adv. Doubly. 
A profelyte you make twofold more the child of hell than 
yourfelves. Matth. xxiii. 15. 
TWo'HANDED. adj. [tws and hand.) Large; bulky; enor- 
mous of magnitude. 
With huge twohanded {way, 
Brandifh’d aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
Wide wafting. Milton's Par, Lof. 
If little, then fhe’s life and foul all o’er ; 
An Amazon, the large twohanded whore. Dryden. 
Two’rence. n. f. A fmall coin, valued at twice a penny. 
You all fhew like gilt t:vopences to me. Shake/peare. 
To Tye. v.a. To bind. See Tre. 
Tye. n, f Sce Tie. A knot; a bond or obligation, 
Lay your 
Command upon me}; to the which my duties 
Are with a moft indiffoluble tye 


Pope. 


For ever knit. Shakefpeare. 
I have no tye upon you to be true, 
But that which leofen’d your’s, my love to you. Dryden. 


Honour’s a facred tye, the law of kings, 
The noble mind’s diftinguifhing perfection, 
That aids and ftrengthens virtue where it meets her, 


And imitates her actions where fhe is not. Addi. Cato. 
It ought not to be {ported with ; 

Lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend, 

By the foft tye and facred name of friend. Pope. 


Ty'cer. n.f. See TIGER. 
TYMBAL. n.f. [tymbal, French.] A kind of kettle-drum. 
Yet gracious charity ! indulgent guch ! 


Were not thy pow’r exerted in my breaft; 
; Thofe 
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My fpeeches would fend up unhceded pray’r : 
The fcorn of life would be but wild defpair : 
A tymbal’s found were better than my voice, 
My faith were form, my eloquence were noife. Prior. 
Tyxe. n.f. [See Vike.] Tyke in Scottith ftill denotes a 
s dog, or one as contemptible and vile as a dog, and from 
thence perhaps comes teague. 
Bafe tyte, cal’ thou me hoft? now, 
By this hand, I {wear I fcorn the term. Shake[peare. 
TYMPANI'TES. x. f. (tupmavirns, from tymravirw, to 
found like adrum.] That particular fort of dropfy that {wells 
the belly up like a drum, and is often cured by tapping. 
Ty’MPAxuM. n.f. A drum; a part of the ear, fo called 
from its relemblance to a drum. 
The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by firming the 
tympanum, are a great help to the hearing. IV ifeman. 
Ty’mPANY. n. f. [from tympanum, Lat.} A kind of obftructed 
_ flatulence that fwells the body like a drum. 
Hope, the chrittian grace, muft be proportioned and at- 
_ temperate to the promife ; if it exceed that temper and pro- 


"Portion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope. Hamm, 

i = He does not fhew us Rome great fuddenly; 
$ -As if the empire were a tympany, 
i ~ But gives it natural growth, tells how and why 
4 The little body grew fo large and high. Suckling. 
3 Others that affect 
i A lofty ftile, {well to a tymptany. Rofcommon. 
4 Pride is no more than an unnatural tympany, that rifes in a 
i bubble, and fpends itfelf in a blaft ? L’Efirange. 
d Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 

Of likenefs; thine’s a t)mpany of fenfe. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, 

But fure thou'rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 


The air is fo rarified in this kind of dropfical tumour as 
makes it hard and tight like a drum, and from thence it is 
called a tympany. A. buthnot. 

Tyny. adj. Small. 
He that has a little tyny wit, 
Muft make content with his fortunes fit. 
- Type. n. f. [type, Fr. typus, Lat. túros.] 
1. Emblem; mark of fomething. 
Clean renouncing 

The faith they have in tennis, and ta’! ftockings, 

Short bolfter’d breeches, and thofe types of travel, 

And underftanding again the honeft men. 7 

Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britifh rofe, ` 


Shakefpeare. 


È Type of {weet rule, and gentle majefty. |), .. 4! Prior. 
_ 2. That by which fomething future is prefigured. 
- Informing them by types i 
< And fhadows of that deftin’d fecd to bruife `` 
j ` The ferpent, by what means he {hall atchieve 
> ___ Mankind’s deliverance. ~ Milton. 
. The Apoftle fhews the Chriftian religion to. be in truth 


and fubftance what the Jewifh was only in type and fhadow. 
Titlotfon’s Sermons. 


a 


3. A ftamp; a mark not in ufe. 
Thy father bears the type of King of Naples, 
Yet not fo wealthy as an Englifh yeoman. Shakefpeare, 
What good is cover’d with the face of heav’n 
To be ditcovered, that can do me good ? 
— | h’advancement of your children, gentle lady, 
—Up to fome {caffold, there to lofe their heads ; 
— No, to the dignity and height of fortune, 
_ The high imperial type of this earth’s glory. Shake/peare. 
4. A printing letter. 
T Y'PICK. n. f. [typique, Fr. typicus, Lat.] Emblematical ; 
Ty PICAL. t figurative of fomething elfe. 
The Levitical priefthood was only typical of the chriftian ; 
_ which is fo much more holy and honourable than that, as 
_ the inftitution of Chiift is more excellent than that of Mo- 


` 


fes. Atterbury. 
Hence that many courfers ran, 
Hand-in-hand, a goodly train, g 
To blefs the great Eliza’s reign; ) 
And in the typic glory fhow 
What fuller blifs Maria fhall beftow. Prior. 


Ty’PicaLty. adv. [from typical.) In a typical manner. 

This excellent communicativene(s of the divine nature is 

-typically reprefentcd, and myfterioufly exemplified by the Por- 

| phyrian feale of being. - Norris, 

Ty’Picatness. n. f. [from typical] The ftate of being ty- 
ical. 

4 rr. v a. [from type.] To figure; to fhew in em- 
blem. 

The refurreétion of Chrift hath the power of a pattern to 
us, and is fo tipifed in baptifm, as an engagenicnt to rife to 
newncls of life. Hammond. 

Our Saviour was typified indeed by the goat that was flain ; 
at the cffufion of whofe blood, not only the hard hearts of 
his enemies relentcd, but the ftony rocks and vail of the 
temple were fhattered, Brown’s Vulg. Errours, 


_ Shakefpeare. » 
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Typo'GRAPHER. ad. [rV ros and YežQw.] A printer. 
TypoGRA‘PHICAL. adj. [from typography.] 
1. Emblematical ; figurative. * 
2. Belonging to the printer’s art. 
TypoGRa’PHICALLY. adv. [from typograthi-al.} 
1. kmblematically ; figuratively. 
2. After the manner of printers. 
TYPO’GRAPHY. n. J. {typographie, Fr. typographia, Lat. ] 
1. Emblematical, figurative, or hieruglyphical reprefentation. 
Thofe diminutive and pamphlet treatifes daily publithed 

_ amongft us, are pieces containing rather typography than ve- 

rity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
2. The art of printing. 
Tyra'nness. n. f. [from tyrant.] A fhe tyrant. 

They were by law of that proud tyranne/s, 


Provok’d with wrath and envy’s falfe furmife. Fairy Qu. 
The tyranne/s doth joy to fee 
The huge maflacres which her eyes do make,  “Spenfer. 


n.f. [tyrannus, Latin ; tyrannique, French ; 
tupawixos.] Suiting a tyrant; acting like 
a tyrant; cruel; defpotick ; imperious. 

Charge him home that affects 
Tyrannic powcr. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
You have contriv’d to take 

From Rome all feafon’d office, and to wind 

Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shakefpeares. 

Domitian had been tyrannical; and in his time many 


TYRA’'NNICAL, 
TYRA‘NNICK, ' 


noble houfes were overthrown by falfe accufations. Bacon. 
Our fects a more tyrannick power aflume, 
And would for fcorpions change the rods of Rome. Rof. 
Subdue and quell, o’er all the earth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow’. Milton. 


If the fpirit of a fubject be rebellious, in a prince it will be 

tyrannical and intolerable. Taylor. 
She hath recourfe 

To tears and prayers, again fhe feels the fmart 

Of a frefh wound from the tyrannick dart. 

And by the nobles, by his commons curft, 

Th’ oppreflor rul’d tyrannick where he durft; 

Stretch’d o'er the poor and church his iron rod, 

And treats alike his vaffals and his God. Pope. 

TYRA‘NNICALLY. adv. [from tyranni-al.] In manner of a 
tyrant. 

TYRA‘NNICIDE. 2. f. [tyrannus and cado, Latin.] The a& of 
killing a tyrant. =: 

To-Ty’RANNISE. v.n. [tyranifer, Fr. from tyrant.) To play 
the tyrant; to act withrigour and imperioufnefs. 

_ While we truft inthe mercy of God thro’ Chrift Jefus, fear 
will not be able to tyranm/e over us. Hooker. 
Then gan Carautius tyranni/e anew, 

And gainit the Romans bent their proper power, 

And {o Alectus treacheroufly flew, 

And took on him the robe of Emperor. 

I made thee miferable, 

What time I threw the people’s fuffrages 

On him, that thus doth ty: anni/e o’er me. 

A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannie. Milton, 
Beauty had crown’d you, and you muft have been 

The whole world’s miftrefs, other than a queen; 

All had been rivals, and you might have fpar’d, 

Or kill’d and tyrannis’ d without a guard. Waller, 

He does violence to his own faculties, tyrannifes over his 
own mind, and ufurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 
alone, which is to command aflent by its own authority. 

Locke's Works, 
Ty'rannous. adj. [from tyrant.) Tyrannical; defpotick ; 
arbitrary ; fevere ; cruel; imperious, Not in ufe. 

It is ftrange to fee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought the 
others virtuous patience under them, think their mafterhood 
nothing without daing injury to them. Sidney. 

Lately grown into a loathing and deteftation of the unjuft 
and tyrannous rule of Harold an ufurper. Spenfer. 

Betwixt two charming werds, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. 

Subjection to his empire tyranous. 

”Tis excellent 
To havea giant’s ftrength; but it is tyrannnous 


Denham. 


Fairy Queen. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 
Milton. 


To ufe it like a giant. Shake/peare. 
Fear you his tyrannous paflion more, alas ! 
Than the queen’s life. Shake[peare. 


After the death of this tyrannous and ambitious king, thefe 
writings came abroad. Tempe. 
Ty’RAnny. n. f. [tyrannis, Latin; Tupavues ; tyrannie, Fr.) 
1. Abfolute monarchy imperioufly admuniftered. 
Our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs, and, in th’ excefs of joy, 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heav'n. Milton. 
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The cities fell often under tyrannies, which fpring natu- 1. An abfolute monarch governing imperioufly. 


rally out of popular governments. Temple. 2. A cruel defpotick and fevere mafter ; an oppreffor. 
2. Unrefifted and cruel power. Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a refifting is a 
Boundlets intemperance tyrant. Sidney, b. i. 
In nature is a tyranny; it hath been I would not be the villain that thou think’ft, 
Thuntimely emptying of the happy throne, For the whole {pace that’s in the tyrant's grafp, 
And fall of many kings. Shakefpeare. And the rich eaft to boot. Shakepeare’s Macbeth, 
3. Cruel government ; rigorous command. Diflembling courtefy ! how fine this tyrant 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! Can tickle where fhe wounds ! Shakefp. Cymb. 
Great tyranny lay thou thy bafis fure, The houfe of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. Milton, 
For goodnefs dares not check thee. Shakefpeare. Confider thofe grand agents and lieutenants of the devil, by 
Sufpicions difpofe kings to tyranny, and hufbands to jea- whom he {courges and plagues the world under him, to wit, 
loufy. Bacon, tyrants; and was there ever any tyrant who was not alfo. falfe 
God in judgment juft, ` and perfidious ! South's Sermons. 
Subjeéts him from without to violent lords ; Thou meant’ft to kill a tyrant, not a king. Dryden. 
Who oft as undeferved)y inthral When tyrant cuftom had not fhackl’d man, 
His outward freedom ; tyranny muft be. Milton. But free to follow nature was the mode. Thom/on. 
4. Severity ; rigour; inclemency. Tyre. n. f. [Properly tire.) See Tire. 
The tyranny o’ the open night’s too rough I have feen her befet and bedecked all over with emeralds 
For nature to endure. Shake/peare’s King Lear, and pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre of her head. 
TYRANT. n. f. [r¥pawG ; tyrannus, Latin. Rowland Hakewill on Providence. 
contends that this word, with the correfpondent Greek and Tyro. n.f. [Properly tiro, as in the Latin.] One yet not 
Latin, is derived from tir, Welch and Erfe, land, and rhan- matter of his art; one in his rudiments. 
ner, Welch, to fhare, q. d. tirhanner, a fharer, or divider of There ftands a ftruéture on a rifing hill, 
and among his vailals.] Where tyro’s take their freedom out to kill, Garth's Difp. 


VAC 


Has two powers, expreffed in modern Enplith by 
two characters, Y confonant and U vowel, which 
ought to be confidered as two letters ; but as 
they were long confounded while the two 
alah & ufes were annexed to one form, the old cuftom 
_ iiill continues to be followed. . 
< U, the vowel, has two founds; one clear, expreffed at other 
times by ex, as obtuje; the other clofe, and approaching to 
“the Italian x, or Englith oo, as obtund. 
` V; the confonant, has a found nearly approaching to thofe 
_ of band f. With 6 itis by the Spaniards and Gafcons always 
* confounded, and in the Runick alphabet is expreffed by the 
~ fame character with f diftinguifhed only by a diacritical 
` point. Its found in Englifh is uniform. It is never mute. 
“Va‘cancy. n. f. [from vacant. ] 
“3. Empty fpace ; vacuity. 


P How is’t 

That thus you bend your eye on vacancy, 

-~ And with th’incorporal air do hold difcourfe? Sh. Hamlet. 
2. Chafm ; {pace unfilled. 

© The reader finds a wide vacancy, and knows not how to 

_ tranfport his thoughts to the next particular, for want of 

-fome conneéting idea. Weatts’s Logick. 

3. [Vacance, Fr. State of a poft or employment when it is un- 

Supplied. 

JA the vacancy of a bifhop, the guardian of the fpiritualities 
= was fummon’d to parliament in the bifhop’s room.  Aylife. 
4. [Vacances, Fr.] Time of leifure; relaxation ; intermiffion ; 

_ time unengaged. 
a If, fometimes, each other’s eyes we meet, 
Thofe little vacancies from toil are fweet. Dryd. St. of In. 
___ The daily intervals of time and vacancies ftom neceflary 
-~ labour, together with the one day in feven in the chriftian 
~ world, allow fufficient time. Watts, 
“5. Liftlefsnefs ; emptinefs of thought. 
~~ When alone, or in company, they fit ftill without doing 
any thing, I like it worfe ; for all difpofitions to idlenefs or 
vacancy, even before they are habits, are dangerous. Wotton. 
VACANT. adj. [vacant, Fr. vacans, Latin.) 
1. Empty; unfilled; void. 
~~ Why fhould the air fo impetuoufly rufh into the cavity of 
the receiver, if there were before no vacant room to re- 
eive it. Boyles Works, 
__ A better race to bring into their vacant room. Malton. 
_ 2. Free; unencumbered; uncrouded. 
Religion is the intereft of all ; 
only that are at leifure, and vacant from the affairs of the 
world. More’s Divine Dialogues. 
A very little part of our life is fo vacant from uneafinefles, 


but philofophy of thofe 


as to leave us free to the attraction of remoter good. Locke. 
3. Not filled by an incumbent, or poffeffor. 
i Left the fiend invade vacant poffeffion. Milton. 


-Others when they allowed the throne vacant, thought the 
fucceffion fhould immediately go to the next heir. Swift. 
4. Being at Icifure ; difengaged. 
5, They which have the government, {catter the army 
abroad, and place them in villages to take their viuals of 
them, at fuch vacant times as they lie not in camp. Spenjer. 
© Sir John Berkley was the more vacant for that fervice, by 
© the reduction of Barnftaple. Clarendon. 
The memory relieves the mind in her vacant moments, 
= and prevents any chafins of thought, by ideas of what is 


paft. Addifon. 
5. Thoughtlefs; empty of thought; not bufy. 
p“ The wretched flave, 
Who, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 
__. Gets him to reft, cramm’d with diftrefsful bread. Shakef. 


~The duke had a pleafant and vacant face, proceeding from 
a fingular aflurance in his temper. HF otton’s Buck, 
Í Some vain amufement of a vacant foul. Irene. 
To VACATE. v.a. [vaco, Latin. ] 
I. To annul; to make void; to make of no authority. 


VAG 


That after-a& vacating the authority of the precedent, tells 
the world that fome remorfe touched even Strafford’s moft 
implacable enemies. K. Charles. 

2. To make vacant; to quit poffeffion of. 
3: To defeat; to put an end te. 
He vacates my revenge ; 
For while he trufts me, ’twere fo bafe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray. Dryden. 
VACA‘TION, n. f. [vacation, Fr. vacatio, Latin.] 
1. Intermiffion of juridical proceedings, or any other ftated 
employments ; recefs of courts or fenates. 

Vacation is all that time which pafles between term and 
term, at London. Cowel: 

As thefe clerks want not their full task of labour during 
the open term, fo there is for them whereupon to be occupied 
in the vacation only. Bacon Off. of Ahenat. 

2. Leifure ; freedom from trouble or perplexity. 

Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, have ren- 
dered it neceflary in every chriftian commonwealth, by laws 
to fecure propriety. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Va'ccary. n.f. [vacca, Latin.] a cow-houfe; a cow-paf- 
ture. Bailey. 

Vacr’Liancy. n. f. [vacillans, from vacillo, Lat. vacillant, Fr.} 
A ftate of wavering; fluctuation; inconftancy. Not much 
in ufe. 

I deny that all mutability implies imperfection, though fome 
does, as that vacillancy in human fouls, and fuch mutations 

__ aS are found in corporeal matter.  MMore’s Divine Dialogues, 
VACILLA’/TION. n. f. [vacillatio, from vacillo, Lat. vacillation, 
Fr.] The a& or flate of reeling or ftaggering. 

The mufcles keep the body upright, and prevent its falling, 

by readily affifting againft every vacillation. Derham. 
VA'CUIST. n. f. [from vacuum.] A philofopher that holds a 
vacuum: oppofed to a plenif2. 

Thofe fpaces, which the vacui/fs would have to be empty, 
becaufe they are manifeftly devoid of air, the plenifts do not 
prove replenifhed with fubtle matter. Boyle. 

Vacua’Tion. 2. f. [vacuus, Latin.) The a& of emptying. Did. 
VACUITY. n. f. [vacuitas, from vacuus, Lat. vacuité, Fr.] 
1. Emptinefs ; State of being unfilled. 

Hunger is fuch a ftate of vacuity, as to require a frefh fup- 

ply of aliment. Arbuthnot. 
2. Space unfilled ; fpace unoccupied. 

In filling up vacuities, turning out fhadows and ceremo» 
nies, by explicit prefcription of fubftantial duties, which 
thofe fhadows did obfcurely reprefent. Hammond's Fund. 

He, that feat foon failing; meets 

A vaft vacuity. 

Body and fpace are quite different things, 
interfperfed among the particles of matter. 

God, who alone can anfwer all our longings, and fi 
vacuity of our foul, fhould intirely poffefs our heart. 

3. Inanity ; want of reality. 

The foul is feen, like other things, in the mirror of its 
effects : but if they’ll run behind the glafs to catch at it, 
their expectations will meet with vacuity andemptinefs. Glany, 

Va'cuous. adj. [vacuus, Lat. vacué, Fr:] Empty ; unfilled, 
Boundlefs the deep, becaufe I AM who fill 
Infinitude: nor vacuous the fpace: Milton's Par. Lof. 
VACUUM. n. f. [Latin.] Space unoccupied by matter. 
Our enquiries about vacuum, or fpace and atoms, will 
fhew us fome good praétical leflons, Watts. 
To Vang. v. n. [vado, Latin.] To vanith ; to pafs away. Sten- 
Jer. A word ufeful in poetry, but not received, 
Be ever gloried here thy fovcreign name, 

That thou may’ ft {mile on all which thou haft made ; 

Whofe frown alone can fhake this earthly frame, 

And at whofe touch the hills in (moak fhall vade. Totton, 

VAGABOND. adj. [vagabundus, low Latin. vagabond, Fr.) 


+.) Wiadetlgg without any fettled habitation ; wanting a 
ome. 


Milton. 
and a vacuity is 
Bentley. 
Il every 
Rogers, 
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V'AI 
Let them pronounce the fleep Tarpeian death ; 
Vagabond exile: yet I wou’d not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakef. Cor. 
A vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever place or ju- 
ri{di€tion he is found. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
2. Wandering ; vagrant. 
This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 
Goes to, and back, lacquying the varying tide. 
Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruftrate. 
Va'cazonp. n.f. [from the aqj.] 
i. A vagrant; a wanderer, commonly, in a fenfe of reproach, 
We call thofe people wanderers and vagabends, that have 
no dwelling-place. Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 
Reduced, like Hannibal, to feek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afric. Addifon’s Cato. 
2. One that wanders illegally, without a fettled habitation. 
Vagabond is a perfon without a home. Watts. 
Vacary. n. f. [from vagus, Latin.] A wild freak; a capri- 
cious frolick. 
They chang’d their minds, 
Flew off, and into ftrange vagaries fell, 
As they wou’d dance. Miltons Par. Loft. b. vi-l: 613. 
Would your fon engage in fome frolic, or take a vagary, 
were it not better he fhould do it. with, than without your 
__ knowledge? Locke on Education, § 97. 
V-AGINOPE NNOUS. n. f. [vagina and: penna, Latin.) Sheath- 
winged; having the wings covered with hard cafes. 
:VAaGo.us. adj. [vagus, Jat. vague, Fr.] Wandering; un- 
fettled. Not in ufe. 
Such as were born and begot: of a fingle woman, thro’ a 
vagous luft, were called Sporii. Ayliffe. 
Vacrancy. 4. f. [from vagrant.) A ftate of wandering ; 
unfettled condition. 
VaA/GRANY. aaj, Wandering; unfettled ; vagabond ; unfixed 
in place. 
Do not oppofe popular miftakes and furmifes, or vagrant 
and fictitious ftorics. Mare’s Divine Dialogues. 
Take good heed what men will think dnd fay ; 
That beautcous Emma vagrant courfes took, 
Her father’s houfe, and civil life forfook. 
Her lips no living bard, I weet, 
May fay how red, how round, how fweet 3 
Old Homer only could indite 
Their vagrant grace, and foft delight: 
They ftand recorded in his book, 
When Helen f{mil’d, and Hebe fpoke. Prior. 
VA'GRANT. n. f. [vagant, Fr.] A fturdy beggar; wan- 
derer; vagabond ; man unfettled in habitation. In an ill fenfe. 
Vagrants and outlaws fhall offend thy view, 


Shakef. 
Milton. 


Prior. 


Train’d to affault, and difciplin’d to kill. Prior. 
You'll not the progrefs of your atoms ftay, 
Nor to collect the vagrants find a way. Blackmore. 


To relieve the helplefs poor; to make fturdy vagrants re- 
lieve themfelves ; to hinder idie hands from being miichie- 
vous, are things of evident ufe. F. Atterbury. 

i Ye vagrants of the tky, 

To right or left, unheeded, take your way. 
VAGUE: at. [vague, Fr. vagus, Latin.] 
1. Wandering; vagrant ; vagabond. 

Gray encouraged his men to fet upon the vague villains, 
good neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. Hayward. 

2, Unfixeds unfettled ; undetermined ; indefinite. 

The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more 
to thefe vague ideas, fignified by the terms, whatfoever and 
thing, than it does to any other ideas. Locke. 

Vai. n. f. [voile, French. This word is now frequently 
written veil, from velum, Latin; and the verb verl, from the 
verb velo; but the oid orthography commonly derived it, I 

_ believe rightly, fromthe French. j 

a, A curtain; a cover thrown over any thing tobe concealed. 

While they {uppofed to lie hid in their fecret fins, they 
were fcattercd under a dark vail of forgetfulnefs. /¥i/domn. 

2. A part of female drefs, by which the face and part of the 
fhape is concealed. 

3: Moncy given to fervants. It is commonly ufed in the plural. 
See VALE. 

To Vai. v.a. To cover. See VEIL. 

To Vain. v. a. [avaller le bonet, French.] 

1, To let fall; to fuffer to defcend. 

They itifly refufed to vail their bonnets, which is reckoned 


Pope. 


intollerable contempt by feafarers. Carew. 
The virgin ’gan her beavoir wale, 
And thank’d him firt, and thus began her tale. Fairfax. 


2. Vodet fall in token of refpect. 
Certain of the lurks gallics, which would not vail their 
top-fails, the Venctians fiercely affailed. Knolles’s Hifl. 
They had not the ceremony of veiling the bonnet in falu- 
tations; for, in medals, they itil have it on their heads. Add. 


VAI 


3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or for any other intcreft. 
That furious Scot, 
’Gan vail his ftomach, and did grace the fhame 
Of thofe that turn’d their backs. Shakefpeare: 
To Vat. v.n. To yield; to give place; to fhew refpeaiby 
yielding. In this fenfe, the modern writers have ignorantly 
written veil. 
Thy convenience muft veil to thy neighbour’s neceffity ; 
and thy very neceffities muft yield to thy ncighbour’s ex- 


tremity. South. 
VAIN. adj. [vain, Fr. vanus, Latin.] 
1. Fruitle/s; ineffectual. 
Let no man {peak again 
To alter this ; for counfel is but vain. Shake/peare. 
Vain is the force of man, 
To crufh the pillars which the pile fuftain. Dryden. 


2. Empty; unreal; fhadowy. 
Before the paflage horrid Hydra ftands, 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame, 
And vain chimera, vomits empty flame. Dryden's Æn. 
Unmov’d his eyes, and wet his beard appears ; 
And fhedding vain, but feeming real tears. 
3. Meanly proud; proud of petty things. _ į 
No folly like vai glory; nor any thing more ridiculous 
than for a vain man to be ftill boafting of himfelf. L’Efran. 
He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 


Dryden. 


Sought godlike worfhip from a fervile train. Dryden, 
The minftrels play’d on ev’ry fide, . 
Vain of their art, and for the maftery vy’d. Dryden, 


To be vain is rather a mark of humility than: pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been done 
them, what great company they have kept, and the like; 
by which they plainly confefs, that thefe honours were more 
than their due, and fuch as their friends would not believe, 
if they-had not been told : whereas a man truly proud, thinks 
the honours below his merit, and fcorns to boaft. Swift. 

Ah friend! to dazzle let the vain defign ; 
To raife the thought, and touch the heart, be thine. Pope. 


View this marble, and be vain no more. Pope. 
4. Shewy; oftentatious. 
Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate. _ 


Pope. 
. Idle ; worthlefs ; unimportant. s 
Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or lafting fame, LAY 
Or happinefs. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
He heard a grave philofopher maintain, ; 
That all the actions of our life were vain, 


in 


Which with our fenfe of pleafure not confpird. Denham. 
To your vain anfwer will you have recourfe, 
And tell ’tis ingenite active force. Blackmore, 


6. Falfe; not true. i 
7. It Vain. To no purpofe; to no end ; ineffectually » with- 
out effect. 
He tempts in vain. Milton. 
Providence and nature never did any thing iz vain. L’ Efir. 
Strong Halys.ftands in vain; weak Phlegys flies. .Dryd. 

The philofophers of old did im vain enquire whether. fwn- 
mum bonum confifted in riches, bodily delights, virtue, or 
contemplation. Locke. 

If we hope for what we are not likely to poffefs, we act 
and think im vain, and make life a greater dream and fhadow 
than it really is. Addifon’s Spectator. 

If from this difcourfe one honeft man fhall receive fatis- 
faction, I fhall think that I have not written nor lived in 
vain. Weft on the Refurreétion. 

VaINGLORIous. adj. [vanus and gloriofus, Latin.] Boafting 
without performances; proud in difproportion to defert, 
Vain-glorious man, when flutt’ring wind does blow, 

In his light wings is lifted up to fky. Fairy Queen. 

Strength to glory alpires 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy feeks fame., Milton. 

This his arrogant and vain-glorious expreffion witnefleth. Hale. 

VaincLory. n. f. [vana gloria, Latin.] Pride above merit ; 

empty pride; pride in little things. 

He had nothing of wain-glory, but yet kept ftate and ma- 
jefty to the height; being fenfible, that majefty maketh the 
people bow, but vain-glory boweth to them. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

Expofe every blait of vain-glory, every idle thought, to be 
chaftened by the rod of fpiritual difcipline. Faylors 

This extraordinary perfon, out of his natural averfion to 
vain-glo'y, wrote feveral picces, which he did not allume the 
honour of. Addifon. 

A monarch’s fword, when mad vain-glory draws 5 


Not Waller’s wreath can hide the nation’s icar. Pore. 
VaIn_y. adv. [from vain. 
1. Without effect ; to no purpofe ; in vain. 
Our cannons malice vainly fhall be {pent 
Againft th’ invulnerable clouds of heav’n. Shakefp. 


In weak complaints you vainly wafle your breath; 
‘They are not tears that can revenge his death. Dryden. 

2, Proudly ; arrogantly. 
My forepait proofs, howe’er the matter fall, 


Shall 


VAL 


Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 
Having vainly fear’d too little. Shake/peare. 
Humility teaches us to think neither vainly nor vauntingly 


-of ourfelves. Delany. 
3. Idly ; foolifhly. . 
s » Nor Hin hope to be invulnerable. Milton. 


If Lentulus be ambitious, he fhall be vainly credulous ; 
' prefuming his advancement to be decreed by the Sybilline 
` oracles. . Grew’s Co/mol. 
“VWanness. n. J. [from vain.] The ftate of being vain. Pride ; 
falfhood ; emptinefs. 
I hate ingratitude more in a man, 
Than lying, vainue/s, babbling, 
Va'ivove. n. f. [waiwod, a governor, 
of the Dacian provinces. 
VALANCE. n». f. [from Valencia, whence the ufe of them 
_ came. Skinner.) The fringes or drapery hanging round the 
~ teften and ftead of abed. 
> “Ta My houfe 
~ As richly furnifhed with plate and gold ; 
~ Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. Shakfpeare. 
2 -o Thrutt the valance of the bed, that it may be full in 
ay Swift. 
To VALA'NCE. v.a. [from the noun.] To decorate with dra- 
$ ry. Notin ufe. 
sn 4 Old friend, thy face is valanc’d fince 
aes I faw thee laft; com’ft thou to beard me. 
* TALE, n. f. [val Fr. vallis, Latin. ] 
_ ks Ablow ground ; a valley ; a place between two hills. Vale 
~ isa poetical word. 
~~». In Ida vale: who knows not Ida vale 2 
_. An hundred fhepherds woned. 
Met in the wale of Arde. 


“Al meS 


; 
| 


Shake/peare. 
Sclavonian.] A prince 


Shakef. 


Spenfer. 
i Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 
í Anchifes, in a flow’ry vale, 
+ Review’d his mufter’d race, and took the tale. ` Dryden. 
2. [From avai!, profit; or vale, farewell. If from avail, it muft 
~ be written vail, as Dryden writes. If from vale, which I 
think is right, it muft be va/e.] Money given to fervants. 
-Since our knights and fenators account 
= To what their fordid, begging vails amount ; 
~ — Judge what a wretched fhare the poor attends, 
- __ Whofe whole fubfiftence on thofe alms depends. 


Dryden. 
© Hisrevenue, befides vales, amounted to thirty pounds. Swift. 
Vateprcrion. 2. f. [valedico, Lat.) A tarewel. finw. 
-A walediétion forbidding to weep. Donne. 
 VALEDICTORY. adj. [from valedico, Lat.] Bidding farewel. 
© VALENTINE. x. f. A {wectheart, chofen on Valentine’s day. 
=e Now all nature fecm’d in love, 
> d birds had drawn their valentines. Wotton. 
ERIAN. 7. f. [valeriana, Lat. valerian, F rm] A plant. 
he leaves grow by pairs oppofite upon the ftalks; the 
rer confifts of one leaf, divided into five fegments ; thefe 
fuccceded by oblong flat feeds. Miller. 
ET. n.f. [valet French.] A waiting fervant. 
+ Giving caft-clothes to be worn by valets, has a very 
ill effeét upon little minds. Adéifon. 
TUDINA’RIAN. } adj. [valetudinaire, Fr. valetudo, Lat.] 
UDINARY. $f Weakly; fickly; infirm of health. 
_ Phyfic, by purging noxious humours, prevents ficknefs in 
_ the healthy, or recourfe thereof in the valetudinary, Browne. 
_ Shifting from the warmer vallies, to the colder hills, or 
the hills to the vales, is a great benefit to the valetudi- 
ian, feeble part of mankind. Derham. 
ld of winter, by ftopping the pores of perfpiration, 
the warmth more within; whereby there is a greater 
-of {pirits generated in healthful animals, for the cafe 
e otherwife in valetudinary ones. — Cheyne’s Phil. Prin, 
l udinarians muft live where they can command and 
Vatiance. 2. f. [from valiant ; vaillance, Fr.] Valour; per- 
_ fonal puiffance ; fiercencfs ; bravery. 
= With tiff force he fhook his mortal lance, 
To let him weet his doughty valiance. 
VALIANT. adj. [vaillant, French.) Stout; 
fant ; brave. 
© Only be thou valiant for me, and fight the Lord’s bat- 
me tesa, r Sam. xviii. 17. 
__A fon of Jefle, a mighty valiant man. 1 Sam. xvi. 18. 
VA'LIANTLY. adv. [from valiant. | Stoutly ; with perfonal 
fí rength ; with perfonal bravery. 
__ Farewel, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day : 
Thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. Shakef. 
Tt was the duty of a good foldier valiantly to withftand his 
ies, and not to be troubled with any evil hap. Knolles. 
LIANTNESS. %. f. [from valiant.) Valour ; perfonal bra- 
y; puiflance; fiercenefs; ftoutnels. 
Thy valtantne/s was mine ; thou fuck’dft it fromme. Sh, 
Achimetes having won the top of thewalls, by the valiant- 
ne/s of the defendants was forced to retire. Knolles. 
C Shew not thy valiantnefi in wine. Ecclus, xxxi. 25. 
VALID. adj. (valide, Fr. validus, Latin.] 
J. Strong; powerful, cdiicacious ; prevalent. 
- 


Spenfer. 
perfonally puif- 


V PAE 


Perhaps more valid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May térve to better us, and worfe our foes, 
2. Having force; prevalent; weighty ; conclufive. i 
A dilference in their fentiments as to` particular queftions, 
is no valid argument againft the general truth belicved by 
them, but rather a clearer and morc {oli:l proof of it, Stephens. 
VALIDITY. n. f. (validité. Fr. from valia.} 
1. Force'to convince ; certainty. 
You are perfuaded of the validity of that famous verfe, 
*Tis expectation makes a bleffing dear. Pope. 
2. Value. A fenfe not uled. 
To thee and thine, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 
No leis in fpace, validity, and pleafure, 
Than that conferr’d on Gonerill. Shake/peare. 
Ne Bat n. f. [ftom valance.] A large wig that fhades the 
ace. 
But you, loud Sirs, who through your curls look big;. 
Criticks in plume and white vallancy wig. Dryden. 
VALLEY. n. f. [valiée, Fr. vallis, Latin.] A low ground ; a 
hollow between hills. 
Live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleafure prove, 


Nilton: 


That hills and wallies yield, Raleigh. 
Vallies are the intervals betwixt mountains. Woodward. 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton. 


Va‘Lorous. adj. [from valour.) Brave; ftout; valiant. 
The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us’d trophies to ereét in ftately wife, 
In which they would the records have enroll’d, 
Of their great deeds and va/orous emprife. Spenfer. 
Captain Jamy is a marvellous valorous gentleman. Shatc/- 
VALOUR. n. f. [valeur, Fr. valor, Latin. A.nf.) Perfonal 
bravery; ftrength ; prowefs ; puiflance; ftoutnels. 
That I may pour the fpirits in thine ear, 
And chaftife, with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Here I conteft 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ftrength I did 
Contend againft thy valour. Shake!peate’s Coriolanuss 
When valour preys on reafon, 
Tt eats the fword it fights with. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleo. 
An innate valour appeared in him; when he put himfelf 
upon the foldiers defence, as he received the mortal ftab. Howel. 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d A 


For foftnefs fhe, and fweet attractive grace. Milton. 
Such were thefe giants; men of high renown ! 

For, in thofe days, might only fhall be admir’d, 

And valour, and heroic virtue, call’d. Milton. 


Valour gives awe, and promifes protection to thofe who 
want heart or ftrength to defend themfelyes. This makes 
the authority of men among women ; and that of a mafter- 
buck in a numerous herd. Temples Mifcel, 

VA'LUABLE. adj. [valable, Fr. from value. ] 
1. Precious; being of great price. 
2. Worthy ; deferving regard. 

A juft account of that valuable perfon, whofe remains lie 
before us. F. Atterbury’s Serm: 

The value of feveral circumftances in ftory, leflens very 
much by diftance of time; though fome minute circumftances 
are very valuable. Swifts Thoughts. 

VALUATION. n. f. [from value] 
1. Value fet upon any thing. 
No reafon I, fince of your lives you fet 

So flight a valuation, fhould referve 

My crack’d one to more care. Shakefp. Cymbeline: 

Take out of men’s minds falfe valuations, and it would 
leave the minds of a number of men, poor fhrunken 
things. Bacon. 

The writers expreffed not the valuation of the denarius, 
without regard to its prefent valuction. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. The aét of fetting a value; appraifement. 

Humility in man confifts not in denying any gift that is in 
him, but in a juft valuation of it, rather thinking’ too 
meanly than too highly. Ray on the Creation. 

Vatua'Tor. n. f. [from value.] An appraifer ; one who fets 
upon any thing its price. < 


What valuators will the bifhops make ufe of ? Swift. 
VA'LUE. n. Ji [value, Fr. valor, Lat. } a 
m Price; worth. 

Ye are phyficians of no value. Fob xiii. 


2. High rate. 
Cæfar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore fets this value on your life; 
Let him but know the price of Cato’s friendfhip, 
And name your terms. Addifen's Coto. 
3. Rate; price equal to the worth of the thing bought. 
He fent him money ; it was with this obliging teftimony, 
that his defign was not to pay him the va/ue of his pictures, 
becaufe they were above any price. Dryden. 


To 


VAN 


To Vatue. v.a. [valir, Fr. from the noun.] 
1. Torate at a certain price. 
When the country grows bettcrinhabited, the tithes and other 
obventions will be more augmented, and better valued. Spenfer. 
A mind valuing his reputation at the due price, will repute 
all difhoneft gain much inferior thereunto. Carew’s Survey. 
God alone values right the good. Milton. 
2. To rate highly ; to have in high efteem. 
Some of the fineft treatifes in dialogue, many very valued 
pieces of Frenchy Italian, and Englifh appear. Addifon. 
He values himfelf upon the compaifion with which he re- 
lieved the afflicted. Atterbury’s Sermons. 
To him your orchard’s early fruits are due, 
A pleafing off’ring, when ’tis made by you ; 
He values thefe. 
3- To appraife ; to eftimate. 
If he be poorer than eflimation, the prieft fhall value 
him. Lev. xxvii. 8. 
4. To be worth; to be equal in worth to. 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The coft that did concludc it. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VIII. 
5. To take account of. 
If a man be in ficknefs, the time will feem longer without 
a clock than with; for the mind doth value every mo- 


Pope. 


ment. Bacon. 
6. To reckon at, with refpect to number or power. 
The queen is valued thirty thoufand ftrong : 

Her faction will be full as ftrong as ours. Shakefpeare. 


7. To confider with refpect to importance ; to hold important. 
The king muft take it ill, 

So flightly valued in his meffenger. Shake/pear’s K. Lear. 

Neither of them valued their promifes, according to rules 
of honour or integrity. Clarendon, b. viii. 

8. To equal in value; to countervail. 
It cannot be valued with the gold of ophir. ‘Fob. xxviii. 16. 
g. To raife to eftimation. 

She ordered all things, refifting the wifdom of the wifeft, 
by making the poffeflor thereof miferable ; valuing the folly 
of the moft foolifh, by making the fuccefs profperous. Sidney. 

Some value themfelves to their country by jealoufies of the 


crown. Temple. 
Vanity, or a defire of valuing ourfelves by fhewing others 
faults. Temple. 


Va‘LuELEss. adj. [from value.] Being of no value. 
A counterfeit 

Refembling majefty ; which, touch’d and tried, 

Proves valuele/s. Shakejpeare’s K. “fon, 
VA'LUER. n. f. [trom value.] He that values. 
VALVE. n. f. [valva, Latin.] 
1. A folding door. 

Swift through the va/ves the vifionary fair 

Repafs’d. Popes Odyff. b. iv. 
2. Any thing that opens over the mouth of a veffel. 

This air, by the opening of the valve, and forcing up of 

the fucker, may be driven out. ~= Boyles Works, 

3. [In anatomy.] A kind of membrane, which opens in cer- 
tain vefiels to admit the blood,.and fhuts to prevent its 
regrefs. 

The arteries, with a contractile force, drive the blood ftill 
forward ; it being hindered from going backward by the 
valves of the heart. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Va'tvute. n. f. [valvule, Fr.] A {mall valve. 
Vamp. n. /. The upper leather of a fhoe. Ainfworth, 
To VAMP. v.a. [This is fuppofed probably enough by Skinner 
to be derived from avant, Fr. before; and to mean laying 
on a new outfide.] To piece an old thing with fome new 
part. 
You with 

To vamp a body with a dangerous phyfick, 

That’s fure of death without. Shake'p. Coriolanus, 

This opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan, Bentley. 

I had never much hopes of your vampt play. Swift. 

Va'mper. n. f. [from vamp.] One who pieces out an old 
thing with fomething new. 

Van. n. J. [from avant, French. ] 

1. The front of an army ; the firit line. 


Before cach van prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 
The foc he had furvey’d, 
Arrang’d, as to him they did appear, 
With van, main battle, wings and rear. Hudibras. 
Van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet, 
The midmott battles haft’ning up behind. Dryden, 


2. [van. Fr. vannus, Latin.] Any thing fpread wide by which 
a wind is railed ; a fan. 
Phe other token of their ignorance of the fea was an oar, 
they call it a Corn-van, Notes on Ody. 
3. A wing with which the air is beaten. 


) His fail-broad vans 
He fpreads for flight, and in the furging fmoke 


Up-lited, fpurns the ground. Milton's Par. Loft. 
A fiery globe 


Dí angels on. full {ail of wing drew nigh, 


VAN 


Who on their plumy vans recciv’d him foft 
From his uneafy ftation, and upbore, 


As on a Hoating couch, through the blithe air. — Ailton, 
His difabled wing unftrung : 

He whecl’d in air, ‘and ftretch’d his vans in vain ; 

His vans no longer could his flight fuftain. Dryden. 


The vanes are broad on one fide, and narower on the other ; 
both which minifter to the progreffive motion of the bird. Derbh. 
Va’NCOURIER. 1. f. [avantcourier. French.] A harbinger y a 
precuffor. . 
Vane. n.f. [vacne, Dutch.] A plate hung on a pin to turn 
with the wind. 
A man fhe wou’d fpell backward ; 
If tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If (peaking, why a vane blown with all winds. —  Shatef. 
Va'ncuarn. n. f. [avant garde, French.] The front, or firft 
line of the army. > 
The king’s vant-guard maintained fight againft the whole 
power of the enemies. Bacon. 
Vanguard to right and left the front unfold. Milton. 
VanriLa.n. f- [wanille, French.] A plant. It hath an ano- 
malous ‘flower, confifting of fix leaves, five of which are 
placed in a circular order, and the middle one is concave : 
the empalement becomes an horned, foft, flefhy fruit, filled 
with very fmall feeds. The fruit of thofe plants is ufed to 
{cent chocolate. Miller. 
When mixed with vanilltos, or fpices, it acquires the good 
and bad qualities of aromatic oils. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
To VaNisH. v. n. [vanefco, Latin. evanouir, Fr.] 
1. To lofe perceptible exiftence. 
High honour is not only gotten and born by pain and dan- 
ger, but muft be nurfed by the like, or elfe vani/beth as foon 


as it appears to the world, Sidney. 
Whither are they vani/h’d ? 
—Into the air; and what feem’d corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. Skakefpeare. 
While fancy brings the vani/h'd piles to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope. 
2. To pafs away from the fight ; to difappear 
Now I have taken heart, thou vani/he/?. Shake/p. 
He cut the cleaving fky, 
And in a moment vanifh’d from her eyc. Pope's Ody ff 
3. To pafs away ; to be loft. 
All thefe delights will vani/b. Ahitén. 


That {pirit of religion and ferioufnefs, by which we had 
diftinguifhed ourfelves, vanifbed all at once, amd a fpirit of 
infidelity and prophanenefs ftarted up. Atterbury. 

Va'nity. n. f. [vanitas, Lat. vanité, Fr.} 
1. Emptinefs ; uncertainty ; inanity. 
2. Fruitlefs defire; fruitlefs endeavour. 
Vanity pofleffeth many, whe are defirous to know the cer- 


tainty of things to come. Sidney. 
Thy pride, 
And wand’ring vanity, when leaft was fafe, 
Rejected my forewarning. Milten. 


3. Trifling labour. 

To ufe long difcourfe againft thofe things which are both 
againft fcripture and reafon, might rightly be judged a 
vanity in the anfwerer, not much infcrior to that of the 
inventor. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

4. Falfhood ; untruth. 

Here I may well fhew the vanity of that which is reported 

In the ftory of Walfingham. Sir F. Davies. 
5. Empty pleafure ; vain purtuit; idle fhew ; unfubftantial en- 
Joyment ; petty object of pride. 

Were it not ftrange if God fhould have made fuch fore 
of glorious creatures on earth, and leave them all to be con- 
fumed in fecular vanity, allowing none but the bafer fort to 


be employed in his own fervice. Hacker. 
I muft 
Beftow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art. Shakefpeare’s Terpc/?. 
Caft not her ferious wit on idle things; 
Maks her free will flave to vanity. Davies. 
Sin, with vanity, had fill’d the works of men. Milton. 


The eldeft equal the youngeft in the vanity of their drefs ; 
and no other reafon can be given of it, but that they equal, 
if not furpafs them, in the vanity of their defires. South. 

Think not when women’s tranfient breath is fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead ; 

Succeeding vanitics the ftill regards, 

And though fhe plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. Pope. 

6. Oftentation ; arrogance. i 

The ground-work thereof is true, however they, through 
vanity, whilft they would not feem to be ignorant, do therc- 
upon build many forged hiftories of their own antiquity, Spenier, 

Whether it were out of the fame vanity, which pofleffed 
all thofe learned philofophers and pocts, that Plato alfo pub- 
lifhed, not under the right authors names, thofe things which 
he had read in the fcriptures ; or fearing the feverity of the 
Areopagite, and the example of his matter Socrates, I can- 
not judge. Raleigh's Hiji. of the World. 

4 Can 


VAP 


Y. Petty pride; pride exerted upon flight grounds ; pride opc- 
rating on {mall occafions. 
Can you add guilt to vanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conquefts which you make. 
Tis an old maxim in the fchools, 
That wanity’s the food of fools ; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condefccnd to take a bit. Swift's Mifecl. 
VoVax. v.a. [from vannus, Lat. vanner, Fr.) To fan; 
to winnow Not in ufe. 
The corn, which in vanning lieth loweft is the beft. Bacon. 
To VANQUISH. v.a. [vaincre, French. ] 
1. To conquer ; to overcome ; to fubdue. 
Wert’t not.a fhame, that, whilft you live at jars 
The fearful French, whom you late vanguifhed, 
Should make a ftart o'er feas, and vangui/h you ? Shakef. 
They fubdued and vanquifhed the rebels in all encoun- 
ters. Clarendon, b. viii. 
‘The gods the victor, Cato the wanguifh'd chofe : 
© But you have done what Cato could not do, 
~ T'o chufe the vangui/h’d, and rcftore him too. 
2. To confute. 
~ This bold affertion has been fully vangui/bed in a late reply 
to the bifhop of Meaux’s treatife. F. Atterbury. 
VA'NQUISHER. x. f. [from vanquif>.] Conqueror ; fubduer. 
ae He would pawn his fortunes 
* ~ To hopelefs reftitution, fo he might 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 
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~~ Becalld your vanguifber. Shakefpeare. 
___ I fhall rife victorious, and fubdue 
“My vanguifher ; {poil’d of his vaunted fpoil. Milton. 


Troy’s vanquifher, and great Achilles’ fon. 
VA'NTAGE. n, f. [from advantage.] 
1. Gain; profit. 
~~ What great vantage do we get by the trade of a paftor ? Sydn. 
2. Superiority ; {tate in which one had better means of action 
than another. 
_ With the vantage of mine own excufe, 
"Hath he excepted moft againft my love. Shakefpeare. 
«Hce had them at vantage, being tired and harrafled with a 
Yong march. Bacon. 
~ ‘The pardoned perfon muft not think to ftand upon the 
= fame vantage of ground with the innocent. South, 
- Opportunity ; convenience. 
Lape alud, Madam, ’twill be done 
With his next vantage. Shake[peare’s Cymbeline. 
To Va'nrace. v.a. [from advantage.] To profit. 
____ We yet of prefent peril be afraid ; 
Fo Fairy Queen. 


A. Philips. 


` 
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te or needlefs fear did never vantage none. 
NTBRASS. 2. f- [avant bras, Fr.] Armour for the arm. 
Yl hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 

_ And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn. Shakef. 
Put on vantbra/s, and greves, and gauntlet. Milton. 
. adj. [vapidus, Latin.] Dead ; having the fpirit eva- 


= porated ; {piritlefs ; maukifh ; fiat. 
aN Thy wines let feed a-while 
On the fat refufe; left too foon disjoin’d, 


es D: Erom fpritely it to fharp or vapid change. Philips. 
=, _ The effects of a vapid and vifcous conftitution of blood, 
are ftagnation, acrimony, and putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 

i a vie 


VApipnEss. 2. f. [from vapid.] The ftate of being fpiritlefs 
‘or maukifh; maukifhnefs. 

ARORA TION. 1. f. [vaporation, Fr. vaporation, Lat. from va- 
.) The act of efcaping in vapours. 

RER. 2. f. [from vapour.] A boafter ; a braggart. 

his fhews thele vaporers, to what fcorn they expofe them- 
5 Government of the Tongue. 
H. adj. [from vapour.] Vaporous; Splenetick ; hu- 


urfome. 
* ___ Pallas grew vap’ri/b once and odd, ; 
~___ She would not do the leaft right thing. Swift. 
VAPOROUS. adj. [vaporeux, Fr. from vapour. ] 
1. Full of vapours or exhalations ; fumy. 
Shakefpeare. 


FEEN The vaporous night approaches, 
= MP ceeded from the nature of the vapouri/h place. Sandys. 


Thi 


$ 


s fhifting our abode from. the warmer and more va- 
air of the vallics, to the colder and more fubtile air of 
IIs, is a great benefit to the valctudinarian part. Derham, 
ndy ; flatulent. 

ff the mother eat much beans, or fuch waporcus food, 
it endangcreth the child to become lunatick. Bacon: 
Some more fubtile corporcal element, may fo equaily bear 
saint the parts of a little vaporous moifture, as to form it 
ound drops. More's Antidote againf? Atheifm. 
Phe food which is moft vaporous and perfpirable, is the 
t eafily digelted: Arbuthnot. 
A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of an artery, 
may, carry off thefe vaporcus ftcams of the blood. Cheyne. 
DUR. n. f. fuapenr, Fr. vapor, Latin.) 

1. Any thing cxhalable ; any thing that mingles with the air. 
____ Vapeur, and-mift,, and-exhalation hot. Milton. 
When firft the fun too pow’rful beams difplays, 

At craws up vapeurs which obfcure its rays ; 


VAR 


But ev’n thofe clouds at laft adorn its way, i 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 
2. Wind ; flatulence. 

In the Theflalian witches, and the mectings of witches 
that have been recorded, great wonders they tcll, of carry- 
ing in the air, transforming themfelves into other bodies: 
Thefe fables are the effects of imagination : for ointments, 
if laid on any thing thick, by flopping of the pores, fhut in 
the vapours, and fend them to the head cxtremely. _ Bacon. 

3. Fume; ftcam. 

The morning is the beft, becaufe the imagination is not 
clouded by the vapours of meat. Dryden. 

In diftilling hot {pirits, if the head of the ftill be taken off, 
the vapour which afcends out of the ftill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the ftill. Newton's Optics. 

For the impofthume, the vapour of vinegar, and any thing 
which creates a cough, are proper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. Mental fume; vain imagination ; fancy unreal. 

If his forrow bring forth amendment, he hath the grace of 
hope, though it be clouded over with a melancholy vapour, 
that it be not difcernible even to himfelf. Hammond. 

5. [In the plural.] Difeafes caufed by flatulence, or by difeafed 
nerves; hypochondriacal maladies ; melancholy ; fpleen. 

To this we muft a(cribe the fpleen, fo frequent in f{tudious 
men, as well as the vapours to which the other fex are fo 
often fubject. Adatfon’s Spestator, N°. 115. 

To Va’pour. v.n. [vaporo, Latin. ] 
1. To pafs in a vapour, or fume; to emit fumes; to fy off in 
evaporations. 
When thou from this world wilt go, 

The whole world vapours in thy breath. Donne. 

Swift running waters vapour not fo much as ftanding 
waters. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N°. 767. 

2. To bully ; to brag ; 
Not true, quoth he? Howe’er you vapour, 


Popes 


I can what [ affirm make appear. Hudtoras. 
Thefe are all the mighty powers 

You vainly boaft, to cry down ours ; 

And what in real value’s wanting, i 

Supply with vapouring and ranting. Hudibras. 


That I might not be vapour’d down by infignificant tefti- 
monies, I ufed the name of your. fociety to annihilate all 
fuch arguments. Glanville’s Pref. to Scep. 

Be you to us but kind ; : 
Let Dutchmen vapsur, Spaniards curfe, 
No forrow we fhall find. E. Dorfet’s Song. 
To Va’pour. v.a. To effufe, or fcatter in fumes or va- 
pour. 
Break off this laft lamenting kifs, 
Which fucks two fouls, and vapours both away. 
He’d laugh to fce one throw his heart away, 

Another fighing vapour forth his foul, 

A third to melt himfelf in tears. B. Fohifon. 

Opium lofeth fome, of his poifonous quality, if vapoured 
out, and mingled with fpirit of wine. Bacon. 

It muft be holpen by fomewhat which may fix the filver, 
never to be reftored, or vapoured away, when incorporated 
into fuch a mafs of gold. Bacon. 

VA'RIABLE. adj. (variable, Fr. variabilis, Latin.] Change- 
able ; mutable ; inconftant. 
O fwear not by th’ inconftant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb ; 


Donne, 


Left that thy love prove likewife variable. Shakefpeare. 
Haply countries different, 
With variable objects, {hall expel 
This fomething fettled matter in his heart. Shakefp. 


By the lively image of other creatures, did thofe ancients 
reprefent the variable paffions of mortals ; as by ferpents were 
fignified deceivers. Raleigh's Fifi. of the World, 

His heart I know how variable, and vain, 

Self-lcft. Multon’s Par, Loft, b. xi. d..92. 

Va‘RIABLENESS. 2. f. [from variable. ] 
1. Changeablenefs ; mutability. 

You are not folicitous about the variablene/s of the wea- 

ther, or the change of feafons. Addifon, 
2. Levity ; inconftancy. 
Cenfurers {ubject themfelves to the charge of variablenefs 
in judgment. Crariffa, 
Va‘RiaBLy. adv. [from vartable.] Changeably ; mutably ; in- 
conftantly; uncertainly. [t= 
VARIANCE. n. j. [from vary.], Difcord ; difagrcement ; dif- 
fention. 
Tam comc to fet a man at variance againft his father, Matth. 
A caufe of law, by violent courfe, 
Was, from a variance, now a war become. Daniels C. War. 
Not fo as to fet any one doctrine of the gofpel at variance 


with others, which are all admirably confiftent. Sprat. 
She runs, but hopes fhe docs not run unfcen: 
While a kind glance at her purfuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes ? Pope. 
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If thé learned would not fometimes fubmit to the ignorant ; 
the old to the weakneffes of the young; there would be no- 


thing but everlafting variance in the world. Swift. 
Many bleed, 
By fhameful variance betwixt man and man. Thom/fon. 


Varia TION. n. f. [variatio, Lat. variation, French. } 
1. Change; mutation ; difference from itfclf. 

After much variation of opinions, the prifoner was acquitted 
of treafon, but by moft voices found guilty of felony. Hayw. 

The operation of agents will eafily admit of intention and 
remiffion, but the eflences of things are conceived not capable 
of any fuch variation. Locke. 

The fame of our writers is confined to thefe two iflands, 
and it is hard it fhould be limited in time as much as place, 
by the perpetual var rations of our {peech. Swift. 

There is but one common matter, which is diverfified by 
accidents; and the fame numerical quantity, by variations of 
texture, may conftitute fucceffively all kinds of body. Bent. 

2. Difference; change from one to another. 

In fome other places are more temales born than males ; 
which, upon this variation of proportion, I recommend to 
the curious. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Each fea had its peculiar fhells, and the fame variation of 
foils; this tract affording fuch a terreftrial matter as is pro- 
per for the formation of one fort of fhell-fifh; that of 
another. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

3- Succeffive change. 
Sir Walter Blunt, 
Stain’d with the variation of each foil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this feat of ours. 
4. [In grammar.] Change of termination of nouns. 

The rules of grammar, and ufeful. examples of the va- 
riation of words, and the peculiar form of fpeech, are often 
appointed to be repeated. Watts’s Improv. of the Mind. 

5. Change in natural phenomenons. 

The duke run a long courfe of calm profperity, without 
any vifible cclipfe or wane in himfelf, amidit divers variations 
in others. Wotton’s Li'e of Buckingham. 

6. Deviation. 

If we admit a variation from the ftate of his creation, that 
variation muft be neceffarily after an eternal duration, and 
therefore within the compafs of time. Hale. 

I may feem fometimes to have varied from his fenfe; but 

“ithe greateft variations may be fairly deduced from him. Dryd. 

4. Variation of the compa/s ; deviation of the magnetick necdle 
from an exact parallel with the meridian. 

Va‘ricous. adj. [vartcofus, Latin.] Difeafed with dilation. 

There are inftances of one vein only being varicous, which 
may be deftroyed by tying it above and below the dila- 
tation. Sharpe. 

To VA’RIEGATE. v.a. [variegatus, fchool Latin.] To di- 
verfify ; to ftain with different colours. 

The fhells are filled with a white fpar, which variegates 
and adds to the beauty of the ftone. Woodward on Foffils. 

They had fountains of variegated marblc in their rooms. Arb. 

Ladies like variegated tulips fhow ; 

Tis to the changes half the charms we owc: 

Such happy fpots the nice admirers take, 

Fine by defect, and delicately weak. Pope’s Epift. 

Varieca tion. n. f. [from vartegate.] Diverfity of colours. 

Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, fomewhat im- 
poverifhed with very fine fand ; elfe they will foon lofe their 
variegations. Evelyn's Kalend, 

VaRVETY. n. fi [varieté, Fr. varietas, Latin.] 
1. Change; fucceffion of one thing to another ; intermixture 
of one thing with another. 
All forts are here that all th’ earth yields ; 

Variety without end. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Variety is nothing clfe but a continued novelty. South. 

If the-fun’s light confifted of but onc fort of rays, there 
would be but one colour in the whole world, nor would it be 
poffible to produce any new colour by reflections or refrac- 
tions ; and by confcquence that the varzety of colours depends 
upon the compofition of light. Newton's Opticks. 

2. One thing of many by which variety is made. In this fenfe 
it has a plural. 

The inclofed warmth, which the earth hath in itfelf, ftirred 
up by the heat of the fun, affiftcth nature in the fpeedier 
procreation of thofe varieties, which the earth bringeth 
forth, Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

3: Difference ; diffimilitude. 

_ There is a variety in the tempers of good men, with rela- 
tion to the different impreffions they receive trom different 
objects of charity. F. Atterbury. 

4: Variation ; deviation; change from a former ftatc. 

It were a great vanity to reject thofe reafons drawn from 
the nature of things, or to go about to antwer thofe reafons 
by fuppofitions of a variety in things, from what they now 
appear: : y Hale's Origin. of Mankind. 

VA'RIOUS. adj. [varius, Latin.] 
1. Different; feveral; manifold. 


Shake/p. 


VAR 


Then were they known to men by varicus names, 
And various idols, through the heathen world. = Malton. 
2. Changeable ; uncertain; unfixed; unlike itfelf. i 
The names of mixed modes want ftandards in. nature, 
whereby to adjuft their fignification ; therefore they are very 


various and doubtful. Locke. 
2. Unlike each other. 
He in derifion fets 
Upon their tongues a various {pirit, 
To rafe quite out their native language. Milton, 
Valt crowds of vanquifh’d nations march along, 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue. Dryden. 
Various of temper, as of face or frame, 
Each individual > his great end the fame. Pope. 
So many and fo various laws are given. Milton, 
4. Variegated ; diverfified. 
Herbs fudden flower’d, 
Opening their various colours. Milton. 


V’artousLy. adv. [from varieus.] In a various manner. 
Having been variou/ly tofled by fortune, directed his courfe 
to a fafe harbour. Bacon. 
Various objects from the fenfe, i 
Varioufly reprelenting. Milton. 
Thofe various {quadrons, vartou/ly defign’d, 
Each veflel freighted with a feveral load; 
Each fquadron waiting for a feveral wind 5 
All find but one, to burn them in the road. Dryden. 
Different aliments, while they repair the fluids and folids, a& 
varioufly upon them according to their different natures. Arduth, 
VARIX, (Lat. varice, Fr.] A dilatation of the vein. 
In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with varices or dila- 
tations of the veins, the varix can only be affifted by the 


bandage. Sharpe. 
VA‘RLET. n. f. [varlet, old French, now valet.] 
1. Anciently a fervant or footman. 
Such lords ill example do give, 
Where varlets and drabs fo may live. Tufer’s Hu/bandry. 
They fpy’d 
A varlet running towards them haftily. Spenfer. 


2. A fcoundrel; a rafcal. This word has. deviated from its 
original meaning, as fur in Latin. 
I am the verieft varlet that ever chew’d. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 
Where didft thou leave thefe varlets ? Shake/peare. 
Thou, varlet, doft thy mafter’s gains devour; 
Thou milk’ft his ewes, and often twice an hour. Dryden. 
When the Roman legions were in a difpofition to mutiny, 
an impudent varlet, who was a private centinel, refolved to 
try the power of his eloquence. Add fon. 
Va‘eLetRy. n. f. [from varlet.] Rabble; croud ; populace. 
Shall they hoift me up, 
And fhew mce to the fhouting varletry 
Of cent’ring Rome? Shakefp. Ant. and Clea. 
VA‘RNISH. n. J: (vernis, Fr. vernix, Latin. ] 
T. A matter laid upon,wood, metal, or other bodies, to make 
them fhine. 
We'll put on thofe fhall praife your excellence, 
And fet a double varni/b on the fame. Shake/p. 
The fame of Ciccro had not borne her age fo well, 
if it had not been joined with fome vanity? Like unto var- 


nif, that makes cielings not only fhine, but laft. Bacon. 
This the blue varzi/b.that the green endears, 
The facred ruft of twice ten hundred years. Pope. 


2. Cover ; palliation. 
To VARNISH. V. a. [verniffer, vernir, Fr. from the noun.] 
1. To cover with fomething fhining. 
O vanity ! 
To fet a pearl in fteel fo meanly varnifhed. 
Clamber not you up to the cafements, 
Nor thruft your head into the publick ftreet, 
To gaze on chriftian fools with varnifh'd faces. 
2. .To cover; to conceal with fomething ornamental. 
Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites ; 
Or clofe ambition varnifh'd o'er with zeal, 
His manly heart was ftill above 
Diffembled hate, or va: ni/h'd love. Drd. 
Men elpoufe the well-endow’d opinions in fafhion, and 
then feek arguments to make good their beauty, or varnyh 
over and cover their deformity. Lecke’s Works. 
3. To palliate ; to hide with colour of rhetorick. 
T'o varni/h all their errors, and fecure 


Sidney. 
Shakef. 


Afilton. 


The ills they act, and all the world endure. Denham. 
Cato’s voice was ne’er employ’d e 
To clear the guilty, and to varnı/h crimes. Addifon. 


Speak the plain truth, andvarni/) not your crimes ! Philips. 
VA'RNISHER. x. j. [from varnifb. | b 
1. Onc whofe trade is to varnifh. 
An oil obtained of common oil, may probably be af goog 
ufe to furgeons and varnifhers. Boyles Works. 
2. A difguiler; an adorner. 
Modeft dulnefs lurks in thought’s difguife ; i 
Thou varni/her. of fools, and cheat of all the wife. Pope. 
VARVELS. 


VAS 


Va‘rvets. n. f. (vervelles, Fr.] Silver rings about the leg of 
a hawk, on which the owner’s name is engraved, Diéi. 
To VARY. v.a. [vario, Lat. varier, French.) 
4. To change; to make unlike ittclf. 
i ‘Let your cealelefs change 
Vary to our great creator ftill new praife. 
2. To change to fomething elfe. 
Gods that never change their ftate, 
Vary oft their love and hare. Waller. 
» Weare to tary the cuftoms, ‘according to the time and 
country where the fcene of aétion lies. Dryden. 
» © The mafter’s hand, which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, and features of the face ; 
» ©» May, with/afree and bolder ftroke, exprefs 
+» SA vary'd pofture, or a flatt’ring drefs. Sir F. Denham. 
He varies ev’ry fhape with eafe, 
And tries all forms that may Pomona pleafe. 
3. ‘To make of different kinds. 
God/hath'divided the genius of men according to the dif- 
_ +» ferent affairs of the World; and varied their inclinations, 
a *according to the variety of actions to be performed. Browne. 
.4- To diverfify ; to variegate. 
wi à God hath here 
Vary’d his bounty fo with new delights. 
ToVA‘ry. van. 
_ 1. To be changeable ; to appear in different forms. 
ie «= Darkling ftands 
1o Thewarying fhore o’th’ world. Shakefp. Ant. and Clea. 
\. So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath. 
2. To be unlike each other. 
= Thole who made laws, had their minds polifhed above 
the vulgar : and yet unaccountably the public conftitutions of 
nations vary. Collier on Pride. 
3. To alter; to become unlike itfelf. 
He had a ftrange interchanging of large and inexpected 
pardons, with feveral executions; which could not be im- 
- puted to any inconftancy, but to a principle he had fet unto 
‘himfelf, that he would vary and try both ways in turn. Bac. 
a © That each from other differs, firft cunfefs ; 
Next, tha@he varies from himfelf no lefs. Popes Epift. 
‘4. To deviate ; to depart. 
© The crime confifts in violating the law, and varying from 
+ the right rule of reafon. Locke. 
5. To fucceed each other. 
» © While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
+. >» Pant in her breaft, and vary in her face.  Addifon’s Cato, 
= 6r To difagree ; to be at variance. 
_ * Jn judgment of her fubftance thus they vary, 
~~ And vary thus in judgment of her feat ; 
-For fome her chair up to the brain do carry, ` 
* Some fink it down into the ftomach’s heat. Sir F. Davies. 
7. To thift colours. 
~ =) Will the falcon ftooping from above, 
+ Smit with her varying plumage, {pare the dove? 
¿Admires the jay the infect’s gilded wings? Pope. 
“Wa’ry, x. j. [from the verb.} Change; alteration. Not in 
“Tule o ulna 
= =" Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paffion ; 
~~ Renege, afirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 
|) With every gale and vary of their mafters. 
Walscurar. adj. [from vaftulum," Latin.] 
a. Confifting of veffels ; full of veffels. 
Nutrition of the folids is performed by the circulating 
© liquid in the fmalleft va/cular folids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
pi ae adj. {vafculum and fero, Latin.] Such plants 
_ as have, befides the common calyx, a peculiar veflel to con- 
= tain the feed, fometimes divided into cells; and thefe have 
we a monopetalous flower, either uniform or dif- 
E ‘form. Quincy. 
Wasse. n. fi [vale, Fr. vafa, Latin.] A veffel; gencrally a 
ARO veflel rather for fhow than ufe. 
Sale L| O! The toilet flands unveil’d, 
«Each filver vafe in myftick order laid. 
VASSAL. n. f. [vaffal, Fr. vaffallo, Italian.] 
Pee One who holds by the will of a fuperior lord. 
"> Every petty prince, vaffal to the emperor, ‘can coin what 
© “money he pleafeth. Swift's fhort View of Ireland. 
ke The vajjals are invited to bring in their complaints to the 
“viceroy, who imprifons and chaftiles their matters. 4ddi/on. 
A fubject ; a dependant. 
She cannot content the lard with performance of his difci- 
linc, that hath at her fide a vefal, whom Satan hath 
anade his Vicegerent, to crofs whatloever the faithful fhould 
do. Hooker, b. viii. §. 34. 
_.. Such as they thought fit for labour, they received as vaffals 5 
W But imparted not the benefit of laws, but every one made his 
ill a law unto,his own vaffal. Spenfer’s State of Leland. 
‘The cominon people were free fubjects to the king, not 
© faves and vajjal to their pretended lords. ir J. Davies. 
The mind hath not realon to remember, that paffions 
F ought to be her vaffals, not her mafters. Raleigh. 
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Vaffals of his angers when the fcourge =| à 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 


Calls us to penance. i Milton. 
As all his vaffals eagerly defir'd ; 

With mind averfe, he rather underwent 

His people’s will, than gave his own confent. Dryden. 

He fubjugated a king, and called hin his -veffal,. Baker. 


3. A fervant ; one who acts by the will of another. 
I am his fortune’s vaffal, and I fend him 
The greatne(s he has got. Shake/ps Ant. and Cleop. 
4. A flave; a low wretch. 
Thou {wear'ft thy Gods in vain 
O vaffal! mifcreant ! Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Va‘ssaLLaGE. mf, [vafelage, Fr. from vaffal.| The ftate of 
a vaflal ; tenure at will; fcrvitude; flavery; dependance. 
He renounc’d the vaffulage 
Of Rome again. 
All my pow’rs do their beftowing lofe, 
Like vajalage at unawares encountring 
The eye of majeity. Shake/peare’s Troilus and C-effida. 
They wou’d have brought the Achxans from the condition 
of followers and dependents unto meer vajfaiage.  Raieigh: 
Let us not then purfue, 
By force impoflible, by leave obtain’d 
Unacceptable, though in heav’n our ftate 
Of iplendid vafalage. ' Milton's Par. Loft. 
Curs’d vaffalage, 
Firft idoliz’d till love’s hot fire be o’er ; 
Then flaves to thofe who courted us before. 
VAST. adj. [vafle, Fr. vaftus, Latin.] 
1. Large; great. 
What the parliament meant to attempt with thofe vaf 
numbers of men, every day levied. Glarendon, book i. 
That is an ample and capacious mind, which takes in va/? 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 


and fublime ideas without pain. Watts. 
His open ftores, 
Though va/?, were little to his ampler heart.  Thom/fon. 


2. Vicioufly great; enormoufly extenfive or capacious. 
The vicious language is va/?, and gaping, fwelling, and 
irregular ; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun- 
tain, and pointednefs. B. Fobnjon. 


They view’d the vaf? unmeafurable abyfs. Milton. 
Others with va/? Typhean rage more fell, 
Rend up rocks. Milton. 


Vast. a.f. (vaflum, Latin.] An empty wafte. 
They fhook hands, .as over a va/f ; and embrac’d, as from 


the ends of oppos’d winds. Shake/peare. 

Through the vafl of heav’n it founded. Milton. 
The wat’ry vaft, 

Secure of ftorms,. your royal brother paft. Pope. 


VASTA'TION. 2. f. [vaflatio, from vaflo, Latin.] Wafte ; de- 
population. 
‘This wild-fire made the faddeft va/fations, in the many fatal 
outrages which thefe eager contentions occalion. Decay of Piety. 
VASTYDITY. n. f. [va/ftitas, Lat. from vaffy.] Widenels ; im- 
menfity. A barbarous word. 
Perpetual durance, 
Through all the world’s va/fidity. Shakefpeare. 
Va'stLy. adv. [from vafl.) Greatly ; to a great degree. 
Holland’s refolving upon its own defence, without our fhare 
in the war, would leave us to enjoy the trade of the world, 
and thereby grow wa/fly both in ftrength and treafures Temple. 
It is va/lly the concern of government, and of themfelves 
too,- whether they be morally good or bad. South. 
V Aa'sTNESS. 7. f. [from va/t.] Immeniity ; enormous greatnefs. 
Behemoth, biggeft born of earth, upheav’d 
His va/fine/s. Milton's Par. Loft. 
She by the rocks compell’d to ftay behind, 
Is by the va/ine/s of her bulk confin’d. Waller. 
When I compare this little performance with the va/fnc/s 
of my fubjeét, methinks I have brought but a cockle-fhell of 
water from the ocean. Glanville. 
Ariofto obferved not moderation in the va/ine/s of his 
draught. Dryden. 
Hence we may difcover the caufe of the va/fne/s of the 
ocean. Bentley's Sermons. 
Va'sty. adj. [from va/?.] Large; enormoully great. 
I can call fpirits from the va/ty deep. Shake/peare. 
Vat. n.f. [vat, Dutch, pat, Saxon.) A veffel in which li- 
quors are kept in the immature ftate. 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, . 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd. Shake/p. 
Let him produce his vats and tubs in oppofition to heaps 
of arms and ftandards, Addijor. 
Wouldft thou thy vats with gen’rous juice fhould froth, 
Refpect thy orchats. Phiisps. 
VA'TICIDE. . f. [vates and cedo, Latin:] A murderer of poets. 
The caitiff vaticide conceiv’d a prayers » Pope's Dunciad. 
To VaTi'cinaTE. vn. [vaticinor, Latin.] To prophefy ; to 
practife predifion. 
The moft admired of all prophane prophets, whofe predic- 
tions have been fo much cried up, did vaticinate here. Horel, 
Vava'sour. 


VAU 


Va'vasour. n. f. [vavafeur, Fr.}] One who himfelf holding 
of a fuperior lord, has others holding under him. 
Names have been taken of civil honours, as king, knight, 
valvafor, or vavajor, {quire. Camden. 
VA'UDEVIL. n. f. [ vaudeville, Fr.] A fong common among 
the vulgar, and fung about the ftreets, Trev. A ballad; a 
trivial ftrain. 
VAULT. n. f. (voulte, Fr. volta, Ital. voluta, low Latin. ] 
I. A continued arch. 
O, you are men of ftone: 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd ufe them fo 
That heaven’s vault fhould crack. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
The word figuifics an orb or fphere. And this fhews us 
both the form of the Mofaical abyfs, which was. included 
within this vault: and the form of the habitable earth, which 
was the outward furface of this vault, or the cover of the 
aby. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
2. A cellar. 
Creep into the kill-hole. 
He will feek there ; neither prefs, well, vault, but he hath 


an abftract for the remembrance of. Shake/p. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is Icft this vauit to brag of. Shake/p. 
Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To banifh rats that haunt our vault. Swift. 
eae cavers. 2.caverne aie 
The filent vaults of death, unknown to light, 
And hell it{elf, lie naked to his fight. Sandys. 


4. A repofitory for the dead. 
Shall I not be ftifled in the vault, 
To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathesin. Shake. 
To VAULT. v.a. [vouter, Fr. from the noun. ] 
To arch; to fhape of a vzult. 
Hath nature given them eycs 
To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of fea and land, which can diftinguifh ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d ftones 
Upon th’ humbl `d beach ? Shakefp. Cymbeline, 
2. To cover with an arch. 
Over-head the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew ; 
And flying vaulted cither hoft with fire. 
To VAULT. v.n. voltiger, Fr. volteggiare, Italian. 
1. To leap; to jump. 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itfelf, 
And falls on th’ other. Shakefpear’s Macbeth, 
The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me, 
Knowing that thou would’ft have me drown’d on fhore. Sh, 
He is vaulting variable ramps 
In your defpite, upon your purfe. Shake/p. 
If I could win a lady by vaulting into my faddle with my 


Milton 


armour on, I fhould quickly leap into a wife. Shake/p. 
Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. Dryden. 


If a man fhou’d lcap a garret, or vault down the monu- 
ment, wou’d he leave the memory of a hero behind 
him ? Collier on Duelling. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegafus with all the heat and intre- 
pidity of youth. Addi/on, 

2. To play the tumbler, or pofture-mafter. 
Vautr. n.f. [from the verb.] A leap ; a jump. 
VAULTAGE. x. J. [from vault.) Arched cellar, Not in ufe. 

He'll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it, 

That caves and womby waultages of France 

Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock 

In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shake/p. Hen. V. 

Va/uLTED. adj. [ftom vault.] Arched ; concave. 

Reftore the lock ! fhe cries, and all around 

Reftore the lock ! the vaulted roofs. rebound. Pope. 

VA'ULTER. 2. f. [from vauit.] A leaper; a jumper; atum- 
bler. 

Va‘uLty. adj. [from vault.) Arched; concave. A bad word. 

I will kifs thy deteftable bones, 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 

And ring thefe fingers with thy houfhold worms. Shaie/p. 

I'l] fay that is not the lark, whofe notes do beat i 
The vaulty heav’ns fo high above our heads. Shake/p. 

VA'UNMURE. 2. f. [avant mur, Fr.] A falfe wall; a work 
railed before the main wall. 

With another engine named the warwolfe, he picrced 
with one ftone, and cut, as even as a thread, two vaunt- 
mnUures, Camden's Remains. 
This warlike captain, daily attempting the vanmures, in 

the cnd by force obtained the fame; and fo pofleffcd of the 
place, defperately kept it ’till greater help came running in, 
who, with wonderful expedition, clapt up a ftrong covering 
betwixt the wall and the wanmure. Knolles’s Lif. of the Turks. 
To VAUNT. v.a. [vanter, Fr.] To boaft; to difplay with 
oftentation. 
Not that great champion 

Whom famous poets verfe fo much doth vaunt ; 

And hath for, twelve huge labours high extoll'd, 

So many furies and fharp hits did haunt. Fairy Queen. 
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Not any damfel which her vaunteth moft, ‘ 

In fkilful knitting of foft ülken twine. Spenfer. 

My vanquifher fpoil’d of his vaunted fpoil. Milton 
To Vaunt. v.n. ’ 
1. To play the braggart; to talk with oftentation; to make 
vain fhow ; ‘to boaft, 
You fay, you are a better foldier ; 

Let it appear fo; make your vaunting true. Shake/p. 
The illufions of magick were put down, and their vaunt- 
ing in wildom reproved with difgrace. Wifdom xvii. 7. 

So {pake th’ apoftate angel, though in pain ; à 

Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep defpair. Milton. 

Pride which prompts a man to. vaunt and overvalue what 
he is, does incline him to difvalue what he has. Gov. of Tongue. 

2. I icarcely know in what fenfe Dryden has ufed this word, un- 
lefs it be mifwritten for vaults. 
’Tis he: I feel him now in ev'ry part; 
Like a new world he vaunts about my heart. Dryden. 
VAUNT. n. f. [from the verb.] Brag; boaft ; vain oftentation. 

Sir Jonn Perrot bent his courfe not to that point, but ra- 
ther quite contrary, in fcorn, and in vain vaunt of his own 
counfels. Spenfer. 

Him Ifeduc’d with other promifesand other vaunts. Milton, 
Such vaunts who can with patience read, 

Who thus defcribes his hero when he’s dead? 

In heat of action fain, he fcorns to fall, 

But ftill maintains the war, and fights at all. Granville. 

Vaunt. n. f. [from avant, Fr.] The firft part. Not ufed. 
Our play 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firftlings. Shake/p: 
Va‘unTER. x. f. [vauteur, Fr. from vaunt.] Boafter ; brageare ; 
man given to vain oftentation. 
Some feign 
To menage ftecds, as did this vaunter ; but in vain. Spenfer. 
Tonguc-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might ; 
In threats the foremoift, but the lag in fight. Dryden. 
VA'UNTEUL. adj. [vaunt and full.) Boaftful; oftentatious. 
Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures fmil’d, 
Young Clarion, with vauntful luftihed, 
After his guife did caf abroad to fare. Spenfer. 
Va‘v y TINGLY, adu. [from vaunting.] Boaftfully ; oitenta- 
tioully. 
I heard thee fay, and vauntingly thou fpak’ft it, 


That thou wert caufe of noble Glo’fter’s death. Shakefpe 
Va'warn. n. f. [van and ward] Foreipart ty 
Since we have the vaward of the day, 
My love thall hear the mufic of my hounds, Shakefpe 


Marcius, 

Thcir bands i’th’ vaward are the Antiates 

Of their beft truf. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He defired nothing more than to have confirmed his au- 
thority in the minds of the vulgar, by the prefent and read 
attendance of the vayvod. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 

U'serty. n. f. [ubertas, Latin.] Abundance; fruitfulnefs. 
Usica'tion. ) x. f. [from ubi, Latin.} Local relation ; where- 
Usrety. į nefs. A {cholaftick term. 

Relations, «dications, duration, the vulzar philofophy ad- 
mits to be fomething ; and yet to enquire in what place they 
are, were grofs. Glanville. 

Usrquirary. adj. [from ubique, Latin. ] Exifting every where. 

For wealth and an udbiquitary commerce, none can exceed 

her; r How. 
Usrquirary. n. fi [from ubique, Latin.] One that, exifts 
every where. 

How far wide is Aquinas, which faith, by the fame reafon 
that an angel might be in two places, he might be in as man 
as you will? See now, either Xavier is every where, or elfe 
the carcafs of a friar is more fubtle than the nature of an 
angel. To conclude, cither Aquinas,is falfe, or the papiits 
ubigquitartes. Hall: 

Uni guiry. n. f. [from ubique, Latin.) Omniprefence; exif- 
tence at the fame time in all piaces, 

In the one there is attributed to God death, whereof di- 
vine nature is not capzble ; in the other ubiguity unto many 
which human nature admitteth not. Hookers 

Pem fhe hight, 

A folemn wight, 

As you fhould meet, 

In any ftrcet, 

In that wbiguity. B. Folufon. 

Could they think that to be infinite and immenfe, the ubi= 
quity of which they could thruft into a corner of their 
clofet. South, 

UDDER. x. f. (ude, Saxon ; xder, Dutch. uber, Lat.) The 
breaft or duzs of a cow, or other large animal. x 
A lionnefs, with xdders all drawn dry, 


Lay couching head on ground. Shake/p. 
Sithence the cow 

Produc’d an ampler ftore of milk; the fhe-goat, 

Not without pain, dragg’d her diftended udder, Prior. 


U'pperen. a4. [from udder.] Furnifhed with udders. 
Marian foft could ftroke the ydder'd cow, 


Gay. 


VEAL, 
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VEAL. n. f. [veel, a calf, veeler, vefler, to bring forth a calf, old 
French ; vitellus, Latin.] The fcth of a calf killed for the table. 
~ Would’ft thou with mighty beet augment thy meal ? 

Seek Leadenhall; St. James’s fends: thee veal, Gay. 

a ) 2. f. [vecio vedtito, Latin.) The a& of car- 
VE‘CTITATION. § _ rying, or being carried. 
Enervated lords are fottly lolling in their chariots ; a fpecies 
` of većlitation feldom ufed amongt the antients. Arbuthnot. 
Ve’cTuRE. [vectura, Latin.] Carriage, 

Three things one nation felleth unto another; the com- 
modity as nature yieldeth it, the manufaéture and the veéfure 
or Carriage. ‘ Bacon's Effays. 

To VEER. v.n. [virer, French.}, To turn about. 
i If a wild uncertainty. prevail, 
And turn your veering heart with ev’ry gale; 
You lofe the fruit of all your former care, 


For the fad profpeét of a juft defpair. Rofcommon. 
Nigh rivers mouth, where wind 
Feers oft, as oft he fteers and fhifts her fail. Milten. 


-I have no tafte of the noily praifc 
Of giddy crouds, as changeable as winds ; 
© Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 


~~ Of fwol’n fuccefs ;_ but veering with its ebb. Dryden. 
A-head the matter pilot teers 
And as he leads, the following navy veers. Dryden. 


It is a double misfortune to a nation given to change, 
"when they have a fovercign that is prone to fall in with all! 
Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Derham. 


= the turns and veerings of the people. 
_ = The wind veered about to north-weft. 
To VEER. v.a. 

1. To let out. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires it, 
to enlarge and veer out all fail; fo to take it in and contract 
it, is of no lefs praile when the argument doth afk it. B. Join. 

2. To turn; to change. 
- I fee the haven nigh at hand, 
To which I mean my weary courfe to bend ; 
Veer the main-fheet, and bear up with the land. Spen/er. 
. Sailing farther, it veers its lilly to the weft, and regardeth 
that quarter, whercin the land is nearer or greater. Brown. 
VEGETABI'LITY. n.f. [from vegetable.] Vegetable nature ; 
> the quality of growth without fenfation. 
a o The coagulating fpirits of falts, and lapidifical juice of 
_ the fea, entering the parts of the plant, overcomes its vege- 
tability, and converts it unto a lapideous fubftance.. Browne. 
VEGETABLE. n. f. [vegetabilis, {chool Lat. vegetabile, F r.) 
© Any thing that has growth without fenfation, as plants. 
 FWegetables are organized bodies confifting of various parts, 
_ containing veflels furnifhed with different juices ; and taking in 
á their nourifhment from without, ulually by means of a root, 
Te an they are fixed to the earth, or to fome other body, 
_ as in the generality of plants ; fometimes by means of pores 
~ diftributed over the whole furface, as in fub-marine 
lants. 


. > 


Let brutes and vegetables that cannot drink, 


oo 


x -by feed, it is the colour we moft fix on. 


and fruit, fuch aswe fee in plants, herbs, trees. 
VEGETABLE. adj. [vcgetabilis, Latin.] 

elonging to a plant. 

= The vegetable world, each plant and tree, 

‘rom the fair cedar on the craggy brow, 

To creeping mofs. Prior. 
-` Both mechanifms are equally curious, from one uniform 
juice to extract all the variety of vegetable juices; or- from 
uch variety of food to make a fluid very near uniform to the 
blood of an animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
a a, The well fhower’d earth 


~~ fs deep enrich’d with vegetable life. 


Watts. 
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Thomfon. 
2. Having the nature of plants. 

© Amid{t them ftood the tree of life, 

: a High eminent, blooming ambrofial fruit 
< Of vegetable gold. Milton’s Par. Loft. 


_ That vegetative terreftrial hath been ever the ftanding fund, 
_ out of which is derived the matter of all animal and vegetable 
bodies. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 
E'GETATE. V.. [vegeto, Latin ] To grow as plants ; to 
fhoot out ; to grow without fenfation. 
C Rain-water may be enducd with fome vegetating or pro- 
_ lifick virtue, derived from {omc faline or oleofe particles. Ray. 
Ee As long as the feeds remained lodged in a natural foil, 
= they would foon vegetate, and {cnd forth a new fet of 
trecs. Woodward, 
Ea _ See dying vegetables life fuftain ; 
See life diflolving vegetate again. Pope’s Effay on Man. 
GRTATION. x. J. [from vegeto, Latin.] 
a. The power of producing the growth of plants. 
i ~ The exterior furtace contifted of a terrcftrial matter proper 


% 
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for the nourifhment of plants, being little entangled with 
mere mineral matter, that was unfit for vegetation. Woodward. 

The fun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 

Of vegetation, fets the {teaming power 

At large. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Love warbles through the vocal groves, 

And vegetation paints the plain. 

2. The power of growth without fenfation. 

Plants, though beneath the excellency of creatures en- 
dued with fenfe, yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation 
and of fertility. Hooker. 

Thefe pulfations I attribute to a plaftick nature, or vital 
principle, as the vegetation of plants muft alfo be. Ray. 

VEGETATIVE. adj. [vegetatif, Fr. from vegetate ] 
1. Having the quality of growing without life. ; 

Creatures vegetative and growing, have their feeds in 
themielves. Raleigh s Hifl. of the World. 

2. Having the power to produce growth in plants. 
Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties, and vir- 
tues of the field. Broome’s Notes on Odyff. 
Ve'GETATIVENESS. n. f. [from vegetative.] The quality of 
producing growth. 
VEGE'TE. adj. [vigetus, Latin.] Vigorous; aétive; fpritely. 

The foul was vegete, quick and lively ; full of the youth- 
fulnefs and fpritelinefs of youth. South. 

The faculties in age muft be lefs vegete and nimble than in 

outh. Malis. 
VE'GETIVE. adj. [from vegeto, Latin.] Vegetable ; having the 
nature of plants. 
Nor rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife, 
For hindering ftalke of hir vegetive life. Tuff: Hufbandry. 
Ve’cErIvE. n. f. [trom the adjective.] A vegetable. 
Hence vegetives receive their fragrant birth, 

And clothe the naked bofom of the earth. 

The tree ftill panted in th’ unfinifh’d part, 

Not wholly vegetive; and heav’d her heart. 

VEHEMENCE. ) 
VEHEMENCY. § 
1. Violence; force. 
Univerfal hubbub wild, 
Of ftunning founds and voices a!l confus’d, 
Affaults his ear with loudeft vehemence. 
2. Ardour; mental violence; terrour. 

Think ye are men; deem it not impoffible for you to err : 
fift impartially your own hearts, whether it be force of reafon, 
or vehemency of affe&tion, which hath bred, and fill doth 
feed thefe opinions in you. Hooker's Pref. 

The beft perfuafions 

Fail not to ufe; and with what vehemency 

Th’ occafion fhall inftruét you. Shake/p. Hen. VIII» 

Would it apply well to the vehemence of your affection, 
that I fhould win what you would enjoy ? Shake/p. 

The extremity of the condition produced fome earneftnets 
and vehemency of expreffion more than ordinary. Clarendon. 

This pure caufe would kindle my rap’d fpirits 

To fuch a fame of facred vehemence, 

That dumb things wou’d be mov’d to fympathize. Milton. 

He hurries on his aétion with variety of events, and ends 
it in lefs compafs than two months. This vehemence of his 


Anonymous. 


Sandys. 
Dryden. 


n. f. [vehementia, Latin. 


Milton. 


is moft fuitable to my temper. Dryden. 
Marcus is over-warm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earneftnefs and paffion in them, 
T hear him with a fecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. Addifon’s Cato, 


VEHEMENT. adj. [vehement, Fr. vehemens, Latin.] 
1. Violent; forcible. 
A ftrong imagination hath more force upon light and fubtile 
motions, than upon motions vehement or ponderous. Bacon. 
Gold will endure a vehement fire for a long time, without 


any change. Grew. 
2. Ardent; eager; fervent. 
By their vehement initigation, 
In this juft fuit come Í to move your grace. Shake/p. 


Find 

In all things elfe delight indeed ; but fuch, 

As us’d or not, works in the mind no change, 

Nor vehement defire. Mi.ton’s Par. Loft. 

VEHEMENTLY. adu. [from vehement.] 
1. Forcibly. 
2. Pathetically ; urgently. 

The chriftian religion inculcates kindnefs more vehe- 
mently, and forbids malice and hatred more ftrictly than any 
religion did betore. Tillotfon. 

Ve‘HicLe. n. f: [vehiculum, Latin.] 
1. That in which any thing is carried, 

Evil fpirits might very properly appear in vehicles of flame, 

to terrify and {urprize. Addifon’s Guardian. 
2. That part of a medicine which ferves to make the principal 
ingredient potable. 

That the meat defcends by one pafflage ; the drink, or 


moiftening vehicle by another, is a popular tenent. Brown, 
3- That by means of which any thing is conveyed. 
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a The gaicty of a diverting word, ferves as a vehicle to con- 
„vey the force and meaning of a thing. L’Eftrange. 
o VEIL. v.n. [velo, Lat. See Vaiv.] 
I. a cover with a veil, or any thing which conceals the 
acer 
Her face was veil’d ; yet to my fancied fight, 
Love, fweetnets, gcodnefs in her perfon fhin’d. — Milton. 
It became the Jewith fafhion when they went to pray, to 
weil their heads and faces. Bayle. 
2. To cover; to invetft. 
I defcry, 
From yonder blazing cloud that versls the hill, 
Onc of the heav'’nly hoft. 
3. To hide; to conceal. 
Of darknefs vifible fo much be lent, 
As half to fhew, half veil the deep intent. Pope's Dunciad. 
VEIL. z: [velum, Latin. | 
x. A cover to conceal the face. 
To feed his fiery luftful eye, 
He {natch’d the veil that hung her face before. Fairy Queen. 
The Paphian queen from that fierce battle borne, 
With gored hand, and vez! fo rudely torn, 
Like terror did among the immortals breed. 
The famous painter cou’d allow no place 

For private forrow in a prince’s face : 

Yet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 

He caft a vei! upon fuppofed grief 

As veils tran{parent cover, but not hide, 

Such metaphors appear when right apply’d. 

When through the phrafe we plainly fee the fenfe, 

Truth with fuch obvious meanings will difpenfe. Granville. 

She accepts the hero, and the dame 
Wraps in her vail, and frees from fenfe of fhame. 
2. A cover; a difguife. 

I will pluck the borrow’d veil of modefty from the fo 
feeming Mrs. Page; divulge Page himfelf for a fecure and 
wilful Acteon. Shake/p. Merry Wiues of Winajor. 

Knock on my heart; for thou haft {kill to find 

If it found folid, or be fill’d with wind ; 

And thro’ the vei/ of wordsthou view’ft the naked mind. Dry. 

The ill-natured man expofes thofe failings in human na- 
ture, which the other would caft a verl over. Addifon. 

VEIN. n. J. [veine, Fr. vena, Latin.] 

The veins are only a continuation of the extreme capillary 
arteries reflected back again towards the heart, and uniting 
their channels as they approach it, till at laft they all form 
three large veins ; the cava defcendens, which brings the blood 
back from all the parts above the heart; the cava a/cendens, 
which brings the blood from all the parts below the heart ; 
and the porta, which carries the blood to the liver. The 
coats of the veins are the fame with thofe of the arteries, 
only the mufcular coat is as thin in all the veins, as it is in 
the capillary arteries; the preflure of the blood againft the 
fides of the veins being lefs than that againft the fides of 
the arteries. Inthe veins there is no pulfe, becaufe the blood 
is thrown into them with a continued ftream, and becaufe it 
moves from a narrow channel to a wider. The capillary 
veins unite with one another, as the capillary arteries. In 
all the veins perpendicular to the horizon, excepting thofe of 
the uterus and of the porta, are fmall membranes or 
valves; like fo many half thimbles ftuck to the fide of 
the veins, with their mouths towards the heart. In the 
motion of the blood towards the heart, they are prefled clofe 
to the fide of the veins; but if blood fhould fall back, it 
muft fill the valves; and they being diftended, ftop up the 
channel, fo that no blood can repafs them. Quincy. 

When I did firft impart my love to you, 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins; I was a gentleman. 
Horror chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. 
2. Hollow; cavity. 
Found where cafual fire 

Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 

Down to the veins of earth. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Let the glafs of the prifms be free from veins, and their 
fides be accurately planc, and well polifhed, without thofe 
numberlefs waves or curls, which ufually arife from fand- 
holes. Newton's Opticks. 

3. Courfe of metal in the mine. 
There is a vein for the filver. Fob xxviii. 1. 
_ Part hidden veins digg’d up, nor hath this earth 
Bntrails unlike, of mineral and ftone. Milton. 
Ít is in men as in foils, where fometimes there is a vein of 
old which the owner Knows not of. Swift's Thoughts. 
4. Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 

We ought to attempt no more than what is in the com- 

pafs of our genius, and according to our vein. Dryden. 
5. Favourable moment; time when any inclination is predo- 
minant. 

Artizans have not only thcir growths and perfeétions, but 
ikewile their veims-and times. Wotton’s ArchiteGure, 


Milton. 


Waller. 


Waller. 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 
Milton. 
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6. Humour ; temper. 
I put your grace in mind 

Of what you promis’d me. 

I am not in the giving vein to-day. Shake/p. Rich, III. 
Certainly he that hath a fatirical vein, as he maketh 

. others afraid of his wit, fo he had need to be afraid of 
others. Bacon. 

They among themfelves in pleafant vein 
Stood {fcoffing. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Speak’ft thou in earneft or in jefting vein ? Dryden. 
The currier ftruck the ufurer upon the right vein. L'Éfra. 

7. Continued dilpofition. 

The veia | have'had of running into {peculations of this 
kind, upon a greater {cene of trade, have coit me this pre- 
fent fervice. Temple. 

8. Current; continued produétion. 
He can open a vein of true and noble thinking. 
g. Strain; quality. 

Now fomewhat fing, whofe endlefs fouvenance 
Among the fhepherds.may aye remain ; 
Whether thee lift, thy loved lafs advance, 

Or honour Pan with higher hymns of praife. 

10. Streak; variegation, as the veits of the marble 
VEINED. 
VEINY. 
1. Full of veins. 

2. Streaked ; varicgated. i 

The root of an old white thorn will make very fine 
boxes and combs, and many of them are very finely 
veined. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Effulgent, hence the veiny marble fhines. Thom/on 

VELLEITY. n. f. [velleite, Fr. velleitas, from velle, Latin.] 

Velleity is the {chool-term ufed to fignify the loweft degree 
of defire. Locke. 

‘The wifhing of a thing is not properly the willing of it; 
but it is that which is called by the fchools an imperfect vel- 
leity, and imports no more than an idle, un-operative com- 
placency in, and defire of the end, without any confidera- 
tion of the means. South. 

To VELLICATE. v.a. [vellico, Latin.} To twitch; to 
pluck ; to aé by ftimulation. 

Thofe fmells are all ftrong, and do pull and wellicate the 
fenfe. Bacon. 

Convulfions arifing from fomething vellicating a nerve in 
its extremity, are not very dangerous. Arbuthnot, 

VELLICA'TION. n. f. [vellicatio, Lat.] witching ; ftimulation. 

All purgers have a kind of twitching and wellication, be- 
fides the griping, which cometh of wind. Bacon. 

There muft be a particular motion and vellication impreft 
upon the nerves, clic the fenlation of heat will not be 
produced. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

VE'LLUM. n. f. [velin, Fr. ve'amen, Latin; rather vitulinum, 
low Latin.] The fkin of a calf drefled for the writer. 

The fkull was very thin, yielding to the leaft preffure: of 
my finger,.as a piece of vellum. Wifernan. 

VeLo‘city. n. f. [velocité, Fr velocitas; Latin.] Speed; fwift- 
nefs ; quick motion. 

Had the velocities of the feveral planets been greater or 
lefs than they are now, at the fame diftances from the fun; 
or had their diftances from the fun, or the quantity of the 
fun’s matter, and confequently his attractive power, been 
greater or lefs than they are now, with the fame velocities : 
they would not have revolved in concentric circles, but 
moved in hyperbola’s or parabola’s, or in ellipfes very ec- 
centric. Bentley's Sermons. 

Ve'iver. n. f. [veluto, Ital. villus, Latin. velours, Fr.) Silk 
with a fhort fur or pile upon tt. 

Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 

With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 

The different ranging the fuperficial parts of bodies, as of 
velvet, watered filk, we think probably is nothing but the 
different refraction of their infenfible parts. Lecke. 

VELVET. adj. 
1. Made of velvet. 

This was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet difh. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2. Soft; delicate. 

Through the velvet leaves the wind, 

All unfeen, ’gan palfage find. 

Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teftament 
As-worldlings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone 
Left'and abandon'd of his veivet friends ; 

’Tis right, quoth he; thus milery doth part 

The flux of company. 

To Ververe v. ne To paint velvet. 

Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic water,*is *the 
paleft green that is but good to velvet upon black in any 
drapery. ; Peacham on Drawing 

Ve'Lure. n. f. [velours, Fr.] Velvet: An old word. . 
His horfe with one girt, fix times pieced, and a woman's 
criipper of velure, pieced- with packthread. Shakelp. 
V’ENAL. 


Swift. 


Spenfer. 


adj [veincux, Fr. from vein. ] 


Shakef. 


Shake/p. 
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VENAL. adj. [venal, Fr. venalis, Latin.} 
1. Mercenary ; proftitute. 
This verfe be thine, my friend, nor thou refufe 
= This, from no venal or ungrateful mufe. Pope. 

1. [from vein.) Contained in the veins. A technical word. 

It is unreafonable to affirm, that the cool venal blood 
fhould be heated fo high in the interval of two pulfes. Ray. 

VENALITY. n. f. [venalite, Fr. from venal.) Mercenarincfs ; 

-~ proftitution. 
VENA'TICK. adj. [venaticus, 
VENA‘TION. n. f. [venatio, 
hunting. 
The manner of their venation we fhall find to be other- 
ways than by fawing away of trees. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To VEND. v.a. (vendre, Fr. vendo, Lat.] To fell; to offer 

to fale. 

He had a great parce} of glaffes packed up, which not hav- 
ing the occafion he expeéted to vend, and make ule of, lay 
by him. e Boyle. 

VENDEE. n. f. [from vend.] One to whom any thing is fold. 

If a vicar fows his glebe, or if he fells his corn, and the 
vendee cuts it, he muft pay the tithes to the parfon. Alife. 

VE’NDER. n. f. [vendeur, Fr. from vend.] A feller. 

Where the confumption of commodity is, the venders feat 

themfelves. Graunt. 
Thofe make the mott noife who have the leaft to fell, which 

_ is very obfervable in the venders of card-matches.  Addi/on. 

VENDIBLE. adj: {vendibilis, Latin.} Saleable ; marketable. 

Wana Silence only is commendable 

~ Ina neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. Shate/p. 
~~ “This fo profitable and vendible a merchandize, rifeth not 
to a proportionable enhancement with other lefs beneficial 

- commodities. Carew. 

~The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the obtaining a 
quantity of fuch a metal as may be vendible under fuch a de- 

terminate name, has neither the defign nor {kill to make nice 
feparations of the heterogeneous bodies. Boyle. 

VE/NDIBLENESs. x. f. [from vendible.] The ftate of being faleable. 

VENDITA’TION. 1. f. [venditatio, from vendito, Latin.] Boaft- 
“ful difplay. 

` Some, by a cunning proteftation againft all reading, and 

~ venditatian of their own naturals, think to divert the fagacity 

of their readers from themfelves, and cool the {cent of their 
T ʻ“own-fox-like thefts; when yet they are fo rankas a man may 

__ find whole pages together ufurped from one author. B. Fobnfon. 

VENDITION. n. f. | venditio, Fr. vendition, Latin.] Sale; the 

~ act of felling. 

To VENEER. v.a. [among cabinet-makers.] To make a kind 
‘of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby feveral thin flices of 
“fine woods of different forts are faftened or glucd on a ground 
‘of fome common wood. Bailey. 

Ve'nerice. x. fi [veneficium, Latin.] The practice of poifoning. 

VENEFICIAL, adj. from veneficium, Latin. ] Acting by poifon ; 

a ` bewitching. 
~ The magical virtues of miffelto, 
+ unto-veneficial intentions, feemeth a Pagan relique derived 
from the antient Druides. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
VeneFrciousty. adv. [from veneficium, Latin. ] By poifon or 
= witchcraft. ` i 
~ Left witches fhould draw or prick their names therein, 
and veneficioufly mifchief their perfons, they broke the 
o fhe. - Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
- VENEMOUS. adj. [from venin, Fr.] Poifonous. Commonly, 
though not better, venomous. 


RE Barbarians faw the wenemous beatt hang on his 
“hand. 


d Aéts xxviii. 4. 
To VENENATE. v.a. [veneno, Latin.] To poifon; to in- 
- fe& with poifon. 


: Thefe miafms entering the body, 


Latin.] Ufed in hunting. 
Latin.] The a& or practice of 
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and conceived efficacy 
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are not fo energic, as to 


~ ‘wenenate the-entire mafs of blood in an inftant. Harvey. 
By giving this in fevers after calcination, whereby the ve- 
© \‘nenate parts are carried off. Woodward on Foffils. 


VENENA'TION. n. f. (from venenate.] Poifon; venom. 
This venenation fhoots from the eye; and this way a bafi- 
* Tifk may imporfon. Browns V; ulgar Errours. 
VENE'KE. adj. [venenenx, Fr. from venenum, Latin.] Poi- 
VENENO‘'SE. § fonous; venemous. 
a “Dry air opens the furface of the earth to difincarcerate ve- 
© nene bodies, or to attract or evatate them hence. Harvey. 
__. Malphigi, in his treatife of galls, under which he com- 
prehends all preternatural and morbofe tumours of plants, de- 
nitrates that all fuch tumours, where any infects are 
d, are raifed up by fome veneno/e liquor, which, toge- 
with their eggs, fuch infects fhed upon the leaves. Ray. 
NERABLE. aaj. [wenerable, Fr. venerabilis, Latin.] To 
-be Tepatded with awe ; to be treated with reverence. 
; ‘As by the miniftry of faints, it pleafed God there to fhew 
“fomerrarc effećt of his power ; or in regard of death, which 
ofe faints have fuffercd for the teftimony of Jefus" Chrift, 
‘did thereby make the places where they died venerable. Hooker, 
_ To make the paflage eafy, fafe, and plain, 
_- That leads us to this venerable wall. 


Fairfax. 


VEN 


Ye lamps of heav’n! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free. Thou veneralle fky ! 
Inviolable pow’rs, ador'd with dread, Ea 
Bc all of you adjur’d. Dryden’s Ain. II; 
VE'NERABLY. adj. (from vencrable.] Ina manner that excites 
reverence. 
The Palatine; proud Rome’s imperial fest, 
An awful pile! ftands venerably great. 
Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. Adaifor. 
To VENERATE. v. a. [venerer, Fr. veneror, Latin.] To re- 
verence ; to treat with veneration ; to regard with awe. 
When bafenefs is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the perfon’s fake : 
The fhrine is that which thou doft venerate, 


And not the beaft that bears it on its back. Herbert: 
The lords and ladies here approaching paid 

Their homage, with a low obeifance made; y 

And feem’d to venerate the facred fhade. Dryden. 


A good clergyman muft love and venerate the gofpel that 
__he teaches, and prefer it to all other learning. Clarifja. 
VENERA TION. n. f. [veneration, Fr. veneratio, Lat.] Reverend 

regard; awful refpect. 

Theology is the comprehenfion of all other knowledge, 
directed to its true end, i.¢. the honour and veneration of 
the creator, and the happinefs of mankind. Locke. 

We find a fecret awe and veneration for One who moves 
above us in a regular and illuftrious courfe of virtue. Addifon. 

VENERA'Tor. 2. j. [from venerate.} Reverencer. 

If the ftate of things, as they now appear, involve a re- 
Pugnancy to an eternal exiftence, the arguments muft be 
conclufive to thofe great priefts and wenerators of nature. Hale. 

VENEREAL. adj. [venereus, Latin. ] 
r. Relating to love. 
Thefe are no venereal figns ; 


Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Shakef. 
Then fwol’n with pride, into the {nare I fell, 

Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 

Soften’d with pleafure and voluptuous life, Ailton. 

They are averfe to venereal pleafure. Addifon. 


2. Confifting of copper, called venus by chemitts, 
Blue vitriol, how venereal and unfophifticated foever, rub- 
bed upon the whetted blade of a knife, wili not impart its 
latent colour. Boyle. 
VENEREOUS. adj. [from venery.] Libidinous ; luftful. . 
‘The male is leffer than the female, and very veneicous, Derh. 
VE/NERY. z. f. [vettcrie, from vener; F r.] 
1. The fport of hunting, 
To the woods fhe goes to ferve her turn, 
And feek her fpoufe, that from her {till does fly; 
And follows other game and venery. Fairy Queen: 
Defcribing beafts of venery and fifhes, he hath fparingly in- 
ferted the vulgar conditions thereof. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
The Norman demolifhed many churches and chapels in 
New Foreft, to make it fitter for his pleafure and ve- 
nery. Howel, 
2. [From Venus.] The pleafures of the bed. 
Contentment, without the pleafure of lawful veneryy is 
continence ; of unlawful, chaftity. Grew’s Cefmol. 
Veney. n.f. A bout; a turn. 
I bruis’d my fhin with playing at {word and dagger, three 
veneys for a difh of ftewed prunes. Shake/peare. 
VENESE’CTION. x. f. [vena and ,eéfio, Latin.] Blood-letting ; 
the act of opening a vein; phlebotomy. 
If the inflammation be fudden, after evacuation by lenient 
purgatives, or aclyfter and venejcection, have recourfe to ano- 
dynes. Wifeman’s Surgery, 
To VENGE. v.a. [venger, French.] To avenge; to punifh, 
You are above, 
You juftices, that thefe our nether crimes, 


So fpeedily can venge. Shakef. 
VE’NGEABLE. adj. [from venge.] Revengeful; malicious, 
A thrillant dart he threw, 
Headcd with ire, and vengeable defpite. Spenfer, 


VENGEANCE. n. f. [vengeance, F rench.] 
I. Punifhment; penal retribution ; avengement. 
The right conceit which they had, that to perjury ven- 
geance is due, was not without food effect as touching their 
lives, who feared the wilful violation of oaths. Hooker, 
All the ftor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! Shake/peare’s K, Lear, 
The fouls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard. 
Let me fee thy vengeance on them. Fer, xi. LOs 
Refolutions of future reforming do not always fatisfy 
thy juftice, nor prevent thy vengeance for former. mifcar- 
rages. K. Charles. 
Jove’s and Latona’s fon his wrath exprefs’d, 
In vengeance of his violated pricft, Dryden, 
The chorus intercceded with heaven for the innocent, and 
implored its vengeance on the criminal. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 


Shake/p. 
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2. It is ufed in familiar language. To do with a vengeance, is to 
do with vehemence; what a vengeance, emphatically what ? 
Till the day appear, of refpiration to the juft, 
And vengeance to the wicked. Milton. 
When the fame king adventured to murmur, the pope 
could threaten to teach him his duty with a vengeance. Raleigh. 
Afmodeus the fifhy fume 
Drove, though enamour’d, from the fpoufe 
Of Tobit’s fon, and with a vengeance fent 


From Medea poft to Egypt, there faft bound. Milton. 
But what a vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine enemy ? Hudibras. 


Ve/xGEFUL. adj. [from vengeance and full.) Vindictive; re- 
vengeful ; retributive. 
Doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. 
Diflembling for her fake his rifing cares, 
And with wife filence pond’ring vengeful wars. 
y owe i acj. Cveniely Fr. froth venia, Latin.) 
1. Pardonable ; fufceptive of pardon ; excufable. 
If they do nothing ’tis a venial flip. Shake/peare. 
More veniable is a dependence upon potable gold, whereof 
Paracelfus, who died himfelf at forty-feven, gloried that he 
could make other men immortal. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 
What horror will invade the mind, 
When the ftrict judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few venral faults to find? Rofcommon. 
While good men are in extirpating mortal fins, I fhould 
rally the world out of indecencies and venial tranfgref- 
fions. Addifon. 
2. Permitted ; allowed. 
No more of talk where God, or angcl-gueft, 
With man, as with his friend, familiar us’d 
To fit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repat; permitting him the while 
Venial difcourfe unblam’d. Milton’s Par. Lo/?. 
VE'NIALNESS. . /. [from venial.) State of being excufable. 
Venison. n. f. [venaifon, French.] Game; beaft of chafe ; 
the fleth of deer. 
Shall we kill us vens/fon ? 
And yet itirks me, the poor dappled fools 
Shou’d have their round haunches gor’d. Shakefpeare. 
We have a hot venifon pafty to dinner. Shakefpeare. 
In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of any 
park, though there be vert and venifon within this 
land. ` Daviess Hift. of Ireland. 
He for the feaft prepar’d, 
In equal portions with the ven fon fhar’d. 
VENOM. 2. f. [venin, French.] Poifon. 
Your eyes, which hitherto hath borne in them 
The fatal balls of murthering bafilifks : 
The vencm of fuch looks we tairly hope 
Have loft their quality. 
Beware of yonder dog ; 
Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 
His venom tooth will rankle to the death. Shase/. Rich. III. 
Like fome tall tree, the monfter of the wood, 
O’erfhading all that under him would grow, 
He fheds his venom on the plants below. 
To Venom. v.a. To infect with venom. 
Venomous. adj. [from vencem.) 
1. Poifonous. 
Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 
And venomous to thy eyes. Shakelp. Coriolanue. 
2. Malignant ; mifchievous. 
A pofterity not unlike their majority of mifchievous proe 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. Hen. V. 


Dryden. 


genitors; a venomous and Jeftructive progeny. Brown. 
This falfity was broached by Cochleus, a venomous writer ; 
one carelefs of truth or falfhood. Addifon. 


Ve/,omousty. adv. [from venomous.] Poifonoufly ; mifchie- 
voufly ; malignantly. 
His unkindnefs, 
That trip’d her from his benedi€tion, turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties. Thefe things fting him 
So venomoufly, that burning fhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. ẹ Shake/p. K. Lear. 
His praife of foes is venomgufly nice ; 
So touch’d, it turns a virtue to a vice, Dryden. 
AEA ie AE n, f. [from venomous. ] Poifonoufnefs ; ma- 
ignity. 
VEN i. n. f. [fente, French.] 
1. A fma)! aperture; a hole; a fpiracle ; 
thing is lct out. 


paflaze at which any 


4 On her breaft 
There is a vent of blood, and fomething blown 5 
The like is on her arm. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
‘They at once their reeds 

Put forth, and to a narrow vent apply’d 

With niceft touch. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Have near the bung-hole a little vent-hole ftopped with a 
fpile. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
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Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with carth- 
quakes, that have not one of thefe fiery vents, difgorging 
that fire, whereby it gains an exit. Voodward, 

To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of opening a vent ; 


or if you take out the vent, ftay not to put it in. Swift, 
Full o’er their heads the {welling bag he rent, 
And all the furies iffued at the vent. Pope. 


2. Pafflage out of fecrecy to publick notice. é 
It failed by late fetting-out, and fome contrariety of wea- 
ther, whereby the particular defign took vent before- 
hand. Wotton. 
3. The aét of opening. 
The farmer’s cades mature, 
Now call for vent ; his lands exhauft, permit 
T’ indulge a-while. 
4. Emiffion ; paflage. 

The fmother’d fondnefs burns within him ; 
When moft it fwells and labours for a vent, 
The fenfe of honour, and defire of fame, 
Drive the big paffion back into his heart. 

Difcharge ; means of difcharge. 

Had, like grief, been dew’d in tears, 
Without the vent of words. Milton. 
Land-floods are a great improvement of land, where a 

vent can be had. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
6. [vente, Fr. venditio, Lat.] Sale. 

For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for Englifh 
cloaths would hereby be open in all times of war. Hayward. 

By this war there is no vent for any commodity but of 
wool. Temples M:fcellany. 

He drew off a thoufand copies of a treatife. which not 
one in threefcore can underftand, can hardly exceed the vent 
of that number. Pope’s Letters. 

To Vent. v.a. [venter, French, from the noun; /ventare, 
Italian. } 
1. To let out at a fimall aperture. 
2. To let out; to give way to. 
Hunger broke ftone walls ; that the gods fent not 

Corn for the rich men only: with thefe fhreds ; 

They vented their complainings. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

When men are young, and have: little elfe to do, they 
might vent the overflowings of their fancy that way. Denham. 

Lab’ring ftill, with endlefs difcontent, 

The queen of heav’n did thus her fury vent. 

3. To utter; to report. 

Had it been vented and. impofed in fome of the moft learned 
ages, it might then, with fome pretence of reafon, have 
been faid to be the invention of fome crafty ftatefman. Stephens. 

4. To emit; to pour out. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 
T’ll tell thee thou doft evil. Shake/pear’s K. Lear. 
5. To publith. 

Their fectators dit greatly enrich their inventions, ‘by 
venting the ftolen treafures of divine letters, alter’d by profane 
additions, and difguifed by poetical converfions. Raleigh. 

6. To fell; to carry to fale. 

This profitable merchandize not rifing to a proportionable 
enhancement with other lefs beneficial commodities, they 
impute to the owners not venting and venturing the 
fame. Careiv. 

Therefore did thofe nations vent fuch fpice, fweet gums 
and pearls, as their own countries yielded. Raleigh. 

To VEnT. v.n. To fnuff. As he venteth into the air. Spenjer. 
Ventral, n. f. [from vantail, Fr.] That part of the helmet 


Philips. 


Addifon’s Cato. 
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Dryden. 


made to lift up. Spenfer. 
VENTA'NNA. n. f. [Spanifh.] A window. 
What after pafs’d 
Was far from the ventanna, when I fate ; 
But you were near, and can the truth relate. Dryden. 


VENTER. n. J. [Latin.] 

1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied to the head, breaft and 
abdomen, which are called by anatomifts the three venters. 

2. Womb; mother. 

A has ifue B a fon, and C a daughter, by one venter ; 
and D.a fon by another venter. If B purchafes in fee, and 
dies without itiue, it fhall defcend to the fitter, and not to 
the brother of the half blood. ale. 

Ve/ntipuct. n. f. [ventus and duétus, Latin.] A paffage for 
the wind. 

Having been informed of divers ventidué?s, I with I had 
had the good fortune, when I was at Rome, to take notice 
of thefe organs. Boyle. 

To VENTILATE. v.a. [ventilo, Latin.] 
1. To fan with wind. 

In clofc, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn’d up, and 
obftructed from being ventilated by the winds. Harvey. 

Miners, by perflations with large bellows, letting down 
tubes, and linking new fhafts, give free paflage to the air, 
which ventilates and cools the mines. Woodward. 

2. To winnow ; to fan. 


3. To examine; to difcufs. i 
Nor 
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F Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial procefs in 
right of that party fo far peremptcd ; but that the fame may 
be*begun again, and wenrtisated de novo. Ayliffe. 
VENTILATION, 7. j. [ventilatio, Lat. from ventilate.} 
1. The act of fanning; the ftate of being fanned. 
The foul, worn with too frequent culture, muf lie fallow, 
till it has recruited its cxhaufted falts, and again enriched it- 
 felf by the ventilations of the air. Addijon. 
= 2. Vent; utterance. Not in ufe. 

4 © To his fecretary Doctor Mafon, whom he Iet lie in a pal- 

$ lct near him, for natural ventisation of his thoughts, he would 

i break out into bitter eruptions. Wotton's Buckingham. 

3. Refrigeration. 

~ Procure the blood a free courfe, ventilation and tranfpira- 

tion by fuitable and ecphraétic purges. Harvey. 

VenTILa’Tor. 2. f. [from ventilate.| An inftrument contrived 
-__ by Dr. Hale to fupply clofe places with freth air. 

VENTRICLE, n. f. [ventricule, Fr. ventriculus, Latin.] 

1: The ftomach. 

P Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and 
= my ventricle digefts what is in it. Hale. 

2. Any {mall cavity in an animal body, particularly thofe of 
Sthesheart. 2 
= Krów’ f thou how blood, which to the heart doth flow, 

_ _ Doth from one ventricle to the other go? Donne. 
i ne heart being a mufcular part, the fides are compofed 
Sof two orders of fibres running fpirally from bafe to top, 
‘Veontrarily one to the other; and fo being drawn or con- 
tracted, conftringe the ventricles, and ftrongly force out the 
‘blood. ~ Ray. 
1a Fhe mixture of blood and chyle, after its circulation 
-through the lungs, being brought back into the left ventricle 
ofthe heart, is drove again by the heart into the aorta, 

through the whole arterial fyftem. Arbuthnot. 
VENTRILOQUIST. n. f. [ventriloque, Fr. venter and loguor, Lat.] 

One who fpeaks in fuch a manner as that the found feems 
= _— to iffue from his belly. 

= VENTURE. n. f. [avanture, Fr.] 

1. A hazard ; an undertaking of chance and danger. 
ZICA When he reads 
~ Thy perfonal venture in the rebel’s fight, 
© His wonders and his praifes do contend 
: Which fhould be thine or his. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
__ For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and there- 

Seupon to live fo as if abfolutely thcre were none; but when 

ashe dies to find himfelf confuted in the flames, this muft be 

_ the height of woe and difappointinent, and a bitter conviction 


© of an irrational we:ture, and abfurd choice. South. 
=- I, in this venture, double gains purfue, 
__ And laid out all my ftock to purchafe you. Dryden. 


hen infinite happinefs is put in one {cale, againft infinite 
ry in the other ; if the worft that comes to the pious 
man, if he miftakes, be the beft that the wicked can attain 
if he be in the right, who can, without madnefs, run 
nture 2. Locke. 

2. Chance; hap. n 

* ~The king refolved with all fpeed to affail the rebels, and 

yet with that providence and furety, as fhould leave little to 
~ venture or fortune. 2 Bacon. 

3» The thing put to hazard; a ftake. 

» My ventures are not in one bottom trufted, : 

_. Nor to one place. Shake p. Mer. of Venice. 

~~~ On fuch a full fea are we now a-float : 

’ And we muft take the current when it ferves, 

Or lofe our ventures. Shake/d. Julius Cafar. 
Thrice happy you, that look as from the fhore, i 
id have no venture in the wreck to fee. Daniel. 

a VENTURE. At hazard; without much confideration ; 

out any thing more than the hope of a lucky chance. 

ı have made but an eftimate of thofe lands at a venture, 
s it fhould be hard to build any certainty of charge 
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tampi: Spener. 
_A bargain at a venture made, 
a Between two partners in a trade. Hudibras. 


A covetous and an envious man joined in a petition to 
r, who ordered Apollo to tell them that their defire 
id be granted’ at a venture, L’ Eftrange. 
Here was no fcampering away at a venture, without fear 
Or wit. L Efirange. 
_. If Ahab be defigned for death, though a foldier in the 
j my’s army draws a bow at a venture, yet the fure, un- 
ig directions of providence fhall carry it in a direct courfe 
his heart. South. 


Ve/NTURE. V.n., [from the noun.] 
“man were better rife in his fuit; for he that would have 

ventered at Arlt to have loft the fuitor, will not in the con- 
i rif ton lofe both the fuitor and his own former favour. Bacon. 
tures to aflure them that they would never be re-eftublifhed, 
fince they had committed that horrid crime againft the faviour 


Po dare. 
Origen mentioning their being caft out of Jerufalem, ven- 
of the world, Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 
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2. To run a hazard. 
Nor is indced that man lefs mad than thefe, 
Who freights a fhip to venture on the feas, 
With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Dryden. 
I am fo overjoy’d, I can {carce believe I am at liberty ; 
like a bird that has often beaten her wing in vain againft her 
cage, dare hardly venture out, though fhe {ce it open. Dryden. 
3. To Ve/’nTURE at. ) To engage in; or make attempts 
To Ve/NTURE on or upon. § without any fecurity of fucccfs, 
upon merc hope. 
That fander is found a truth now ; and held for certain, 
The king will venture at it. Shake/peare. 
It were a matter of great profit, fave that it is too con- 
jectural to venture upon, if one could difcern what corn, 
herbs, or fruits are like to be in plenty and {carcity, by fome 


figns in the beginning of the year. Bacan. 
I never yet the tragic ftrain cffay'd, 
Deterr’d by that inimitable maid : 
And when I venture at the comic ftile, 
Thy fcornful lady feems to mock my toil. Waller. 


Though they had ideas enough to diftinguifh gold from a 
ftone, yet they but timoroufly ventured on fuch tcrms as 
aurietas and faxietas. Locke. 

Turco-Papifmus I would defire him to read, before he 
ventures at capping of characters, Atterbury. 

To Vi’/NTURE. v.a. 
1. To expofe to hazard. 
In my {chool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 

I fhot his fellow of the felf-fame Aight ; 

By vent’ring both, I oft found both. 

2. To put or fend on a venture. 
The fith ventured for France, they pack in _ftaunch hog- 
fheads, fo as to keep them in their pickie. Carew. 
Ve/NTURER. n. /. [from venture.] He who ventures. 
VeNruRous. adj. [from venture.] Daring, bold, fearlefs ; 
ready to run hazards. 

Charles was guided by mean men, who would make it their 
mafter-picce of favour to give venturous counfels, which no 
great or wife man would. Bacon. 

He paus’d not, but with vent’rous arm 

He pluck’d, he tafted. Milton’s Par. Lof. 

~The vent’rous humour of our mariners cofts this ifland 


Shake/p. 


many brave lives every year. Temple. 
Savage pirates feek through feas unknown, 
The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. Pope. 


aR FA adv. [from venturous.] Daringly ; fearlefsly ; 

oldly. 

Siege was laid to the fort by the Lord Gray, then deputy, 
with a fmaller number than thofe were within the fort; ven- 
turoufly indeed ; but hafte was made to attack them before 
the rebels came in to them. Bacon. 

Ve/nTuRousngss. n. f. [from venturous.] Boldnefs ; willing- 
nefs to hazard. 

Her coming into a place where the walls and cielings were 
whited over, much offended her fight, and made her repent 
her vent’roufne/s. Boyle on Colours. 

Venus’ bafin. 

Ve/Nus’ comb. 

VeENus’ hair. 

VeE’nus’ looking-gla/s. 

Ve’nus’ navel-wort. 

Vera‘city. n. f. [verax, Latin.] 

1. Moral truth ; honefty of report. 

2. Phyfical truth ; confiftency of report with fact. Lefs proper. 

When they fubmitted to the moft ignominious and cruel 
deaths, rather than retract their teftimony, there was no rcafon 
to doubt the veracity of thofe facts which they related. Addi/on. 

VERA Cious. adj. [verax, Latin.] Obfervant of truth. 

Vers. n. f. [verbe, Fr verbum, Lat.) A part of fpeech figni- 
fying exiftence, or fome modification thereof, as action, paf- 
fron. And withal fome difpofition or intention of the mind 
relating thereto, as of afhrming, denying, interrogating, 
commanding. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

Men ulually talk of a noun and a verb. Shakef. 

VERBAL. adj. [verbal, Fr. verbalis, Latin.] 

1. Spoken, not written. 

2. Oral; uttered by mouth. g 

Made fhe no verbal queft ? 

Yes; once or twice fhe heav’d the name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shake/peare. 

3. Confifting in mere words. 

If young African for fame, 

His wafted country freed from Punick rage, 

The deed becomes unprais’d, the man at leaft ; 

And lofes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 

Being at firft out of the way to fcience, in the progrefs 
of their inquiries they muft lofe themfelves, and the truth, 
in a verbal labyrinth. Glanville. 

It was fuch a denial or confeffion of him as would appear 
in preaching: but this is managed in words and verbal pro- 
feffion, South, 

Neglect 


( a. f. Plants. 
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4. Verbofe ; full of words. Out of ufe. 
Lam forry 
You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 


By being fo verbal: Shake/p. 
5. Minutely exaét in words. 
6. Literal ; having word anfwering to word. 
Negleét the rules cach verbal critick lays, 
For not to know fome trifles is a praife. Pope. 


Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, fhall have the mis- 
fortune of that young traveller, who loft his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inftead of it. Denham. 

The verbal copier is incumber’d with fo many difficulties at 
once, that he can never difentangle himfelf from all. Dryden. 

73 [verbal, Fr. in grammar.] A verbal noun is a noun derived 
from a, verb. 
VERBA'LITY. 2. f. [from verbal.]. Mere bare words. 

Sometimes he will feem to be charmed with words of 
holy fcripture, and ta fly from the letter and dead verbality, 
who muft only ftart at the life and animated materials 
thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

VE‘RBALLY. adv. [from verbal.] 
1. In words; orally. 

The manner of our denying the deity of Chrift here pro- 
hibited, was by words and oral expreffions verbally to 
deny it. South's Sermons. 

2. Word for word. 

Tis almoft impoffible to tranflate verbally, and well, at 

the fame time. Dryden. 
VERBATIM. adv. [Latin.] Word for word. 
Think not, although in writing I preferr’d 

The manner of thy vile outragious crimes, 

That therefore I have forg’d, or am not able 

Verbatim to rehearfe the method of my pen. Shakefp. 

See the tranfcripts of both charters verbatim in Mat. 
Paris. Hale, 

To VE'RBERATE. v. a. [verbero, Lat.] To beat; to ftrike. 
VERBERA'TION. n. f. [verberation, Fr. from verberate.] Blows ; 
beating. 

Riding or walking againft great winds is a great exercife, 
the effects of which are rednefs and inflammation ; all the 
effećts of a foft prefs or verberation. Arbuthnot. 

VERBO'SE. adj. [verbojus, Lat.] Exuberant in words ; pro- 
lix ; tedious by multiplicity of words. 
Let env 

Ill-judging and verbofe, from Lcthe’s lake, 

Draw tuns unmeafurable. Prior. 

They ought to be brief, and not too verbo/e in their way of 
fpeaking ; and to propound the matter of their argument in 

: a mild and gentle manner. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
VERBOSITY. n. f. [verbofité, Fr. from verbofe.] Exuberance 
of words ; much empty talk. 
He draweth out the thread of his verbo/ity 

Finer than the ftaple of his argument. Shakefp. 

To give an hint more of the verbofties of this philofophy, 
a fhort view of a definition or two will be fufficient evi- 
dence. Glanville. 

Homer is guilty of verbofity, and of \a tedious prolix 
manner of fpeaking: he is the greateft talker of all an- 
tiquity. Broome. 

VERDANT. 2. f. [verdotant, Fr. viridans, Lat.} Green, This 
word is fo lately naturalized, that Skinner could find it only 
in a dictionary. 

Each odorous bufhy fhrub 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall. Milton. 

VE’'RDERER. ^. f. [verdier, Fr. viridarius, low Lat.] An of- 
ficer in the forett. 

VERDICT. n., f. [verum dium, Latin.) 

1. The determination of the jury declared to the judge. 

Before the jury go together, ‘tis all to nothing what the 
verdid? fhall be. Spenfer. 

2. Declaration ; decifion ; judgment; opinion. 

Deceived greatly they are, who think that all they whofe 
names are cited amongft the favourers of this caufe, are on 
any fuch verdié agreed. Hooker. 

Thefe were enormities condemned by the moft natural 
verdié? of common humanity ; and fo very grofs and foul, 
that no man could pretend ignorance avoided. South. 

V E'RDIGRISE, n. f. The ruft of brafs, which in time being 
confumed and eaten with tallow, turncth into green; in 
Latin ærugo; in French vert de gris, or the hoary 
green. Peacham. 

Brafs turned into green, is called verdigrife. Bacon. 

VE'RDITURE. n.f: 

Verditure ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the 
fainteft and pateft green. Peacham. 

VERDURE. ». f. [verdure, Fr.] Green; green colour. 

? Its verdure clad 
Her univerfal face with plealant green. 
Let twifted olive bind thofe laurels falt, 

Whofe verdure muft for ever lalt. Prior. 

Ve'rpurous. aaj. [from verdure.} Green; covered with 
green 5 decked with green. 


Milton. 
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Higher than their tops 
The verd'rous wall of paradife up-fprung ; 
Which to our general fire gave profpect large. Miltns, 
There the lowing herds chew verd’rous pafture. Philips. 
VERECU ND. adj. [verecond, old French; verecundui, Latin.} 
Modelit; bafhful. Did. 
VERGE. n. f. [verge, Fr. virga, Latin.] 
1. A rod, or fomething in form of a rod, carried as an cmblem 
of authority. The mace of a dean. 
Suppofe him now a dean complcat, 
Devoutly lolling inthis feat ; 
The filver verge; with decent pride, 
Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. Swift. 
2. [vergo, Latin.) The brink; the edge; the utmoft border. 
Would the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow, r 


Were red-hot fteel to fear me to the brain. Shakefp. 
I fay, and will in'battle prove, 

Or here, or elfewhere, to the furtheft verge, 

That ever was furvey’d by Englith eye. Shake/p. 


You are old, , 
Nature in you ftands on the very verge 
Of her confine. Shake[p. KE. Lear. 
Serve they as a flow’ry verge to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame watry cloud, 


Left it again diffolve and fhow’r the earth. Milton. 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul, that, like an ample fhield, 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. Dryden. 


Every thing great, within the verge of nature, or outlof it, 


has a proper part affigned it in this poem. Addifon. 
Then let him chufe a damfel young and fair, 
To blefs his age, and bring a worthy heir, 
To footh his care, and, free from noife and ftrife, 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. Pope. 


3. In Jaw. 

Verge is the compafs about the king’s court, bounding the 
jurifdiGtion of the lord fteward of the king’s houfhold, and of 
the coroner of the king’s houfe, and which feems to have 
been 12 miles round. Verge hath alfo another fignification, 
and is ufed for a ftick, or rod, whereby one is admitted te- 
nant, and, holding it in his hand, fweareth fealty to the 
lord of a manor; who, for that reafon, is called tenant by 
the verge. Cowel. 

Fear not; wham we raife, 
We will make faft within a hallow’d verge. Shakefp. 
To VERGE. v. n. (vergo, Lat.] To tend ; to bend downwards. 

They ferve indiffcrently for vowels in refpect of the aper- 
ture, and for confonants in refpect of the pene-appulfe; and 
fo much the more verging either way, according to the re- 
fpective occafions. Holder. 

The nearer I find myfelf verging to that period of life 
which is to be labour and forrow, the more I prop myfelf 
upon thofe few fupports that are left. Swift. 

Such are indicated, when the juices of a human body verge 


to putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 
Man, 
Perhaps acts fecond to fome fphere unknown ; 
‘Fouches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal ; 
Tis but a part we fee, and not the whole. Popes 


VE'RGER. n.f. [from verge.] He that carrics the mace before 
the dean. 

I can tip the vergêr with half a crown, and get into the 
beft feat. Farguhar. 

VERIDICAL. adj. [veridicus, Latin.] Telling truth. Dili. 
VERIFICATION. n. f. [from verify.] Confirmation by argu- 
ment or evidence: 

In verification of this we will mention a phenomenon of 
our engine. Boyle. 

To VE’RIFY. v. n. [verifier, Fr.] To juftify againft charge of 
falfhood ; to confirm; to prove true. 

What feemeth to have been uttered concerning fermons, 
and their efficacy or ncceflity, in regard of divine matter, 
muft confequently be verified in fundry other kinds of teach- 
ing, if the matter be the fame in all. Hooker. 

This is verified by a number of examples, that what{oever 
is gained by an abufive treat, ought to be reftored. Bacon. 

So fhalt thou beft fulfill, beft verify 

The prophets old, who fung thy endlefs reign. 
So fpake this oracle, then verify d, 

When Jefus, fon of Mary, fecond Eve, 

Saw Satan fall. Miltons Par. Lo/?. 
Though you may miftake a year; 

Though your prognofticks run too faft, ' 

They muft be verify d at lalt. Swift. 

Spain fhall have three kings; which is now wonderfully 
verified; for belides the king of Portugal, there are now 
two rivals for Spain. Swift's Merlin’s Prophesy. 

VERILY. adj. [from very. ] 
1. Intruth; certainly. 
Verily ’tis better to be lowly born, 

Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief. 


Miton. 


Shakejpeare. 
2. With 


VER 


2. With great confidence. 
T It was verily thought, that had it not been for four great 
se disfavourers of that voyage, the enterprize had fuc- 
ceded. . Bacon. 
CE By repealing the facramental teft, we are verily pertuaded 
"the confequence will be an cntire alteration of religion 
among us. ~ © Swift on the Sacramental Toft. 
IMERISIMILAR. adj. [verifimilis, Latin.) Probable ; likely. 
VERISIMILITUDE. q % /- (vert/inilitudo, Latin.) Probability ; 
VER:SIMILITY. § likelihood ; relemblance of truth. 
Touching the verifimility or probable truth of this rela- 
* tion, feveral reafons*fcem ‘to’ overthrow it. Prown. 
+ A noble nation, upon whom if not {uch verities, at leait 
fuch verifimilities of fortitude were placed. Brown’s Mul. Er. 
Verifunilityde and opinion are an caly purchale ; but true 
_ knowledge is dearand dificult. Jike a point, it requires an 
* -acutenefs to its difcovery: while verifimilitude, like the ex- 
panded tuperficics, is obvious, fenfible, and affords a large 
and cafy held for loofe enquiry. Glanvilte. 
* The plot, the wit, the characters, the paffions, are exalted 
as high as the imagination of the poet can carry them, with 
proportion to verifimility. Drydens Effay on Dramatick Poetry. 
\» Phoueh Horace gives permitfion to painters and poets to 
dare every thing, yet he encourages neither to maxc things 
out of nature and veri/imility. Dryden. 
VERITABLE. aij. [veritable Fr.] True; agrecable to fact. 
os Indeed! is’t true? 
Mott ve itable ; therefore look to’t well. Shatefp. 
"The prefage of the year fucceeding made from infects in 
< oak-apples, is I doubt too indiftinct, nor veritable trom 
"event. Brown’s Pulgar Errours. 
Verity. n. f. [verité, Fr. veritas, Latin.] 
1 Truth; confonance to the reality of things. 
If any refufe to believe us difputing for the verity of retigion 
Weftablifhed, let them believe God himfelf thus miraculoufly 
working for it. Hooker. 
©) liaw their weapons drawn ; there was a noife; 
E aT hips verity. Shakefpeare’s Tempef?. 
7) “Phe jirecipitancy of difputation, and the ftir and noife of 
© pations that ufually attend it, muft needs be prejudicial to 
T we ity; its calm infinuations can no more be heard in fuch a 
l bufle, than a whiftle among a croud of failors in a 
W Pera. Glanville. 
it is a propofition of eternal verity, that none can govern 
while he is defpifed. We may as well imagine that there 
= may be a king without majefty, a fupreme without fo- 
= “vereignty. South. 


ya true affertion ; a true tenet. 

©) And that age, which my grey hairs make feem more than 
tis, hath not diminifhed in me the power to protect an un- 

~~ deniable verity. Sidney. 

~ | ‘Wherefore fhould any man think, but that reading itfelf 

Vis one of the ordinary means, whereby it pleafeti God, of 

Whis gracious goodnefs, to inftil that celeftial verry, which 


» being but fo received, is neverthclefs effectual to fave 


~~ fouls. Hooker. 
i If there come truth from them, 
Why by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well ? Shake/p. 


pm 


© | — Muft virtue be preferved by a lie? 
» Virtue and truth do ever beft agrce ; 
By this it feems to be a verity, 
Since the effects fo good and virtuous be. Davies. 
‘Moral truth; agreement of the words with the thoughts. 
JUICE. n. f. [verjus, French.] Acid liquor cxpretied from 
sapples. It is vulgarly pronounced varges. 
Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and hell never love 
: Verjuice, — L’Eftrange. 
St _ The barley-pudding comes in place: 
o >) Then bids fall on ; himfelf, for faving charges, 
= A peel’d flic’d onion eats, and tipples veryuice. 
~The native verjuice of the crab, deriv’d 
> Through th’ infix’d graff, a grateful mixture forms 
n3 "OP tart and {weet. Phikps. 
> VERMICE'LLI. n. f. [Italian.} A pafte rolled and broken in 
< > the form of worms. 
©) With oyfters, eggs, and vermicelli, 
~ She Ict him almoft burft his belly. Ptah: 
VERMICULAR. adj. [vermiculus, Latin.] A@ing like a worm ; 
continued from cne part to another of the fame body. 
pe By the vermicular motion of the inteftines, the grofler 
parts are derived downwards, while the finer are fqueez'd 
into the narrow orifices of the !acteal veilels, Cheyne. 
VERMI‘CULATE. v.a, [vermicule, Fr. vermiculatus, Jat. ] 
Fo inlay ; to work in chequer work, ot pieces of divers 
“colours. FP Bailey. 
VERMICULA'TION. 2. f. [from vermiculate.] Continuation of 
“motion from one part to another. he 
__ My heart moves: naturally by the motion of palpitation ; 
__my guts by the motion of ve: miculation. Hale. 
VEC MICULE. n. f. [vermiculus, vermis, Datin.) A little grub, 
worm. : 


Dryden. 


s 
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I faw the fhining oak-ball ichneumon ftrike its terebra into 
an oak-apple, to lay its eggs therein: and hence are many ver- 
micules feen towards the outfide of thefe apples. Derham. 

Vermr'cuLous. adj. [ vermiculo/us, Lat.] Full of grubs. 

VeE’nMIFORM. aaj. [vermiforme, Fr. vermis and formo, Lat.J 
Having the fhape of a worm. 

Vi/xmiruce. n. f. [from vermis and fugo, Lat.) Any medi- 
cine that deftroys or expels worms. 
t 

karoe il tn J. (vermeil, vermillon, Fr.] 

1. The cochineal ; a grub of a particular plant. 

2. Factitious or native cinnabar; fulphur mixed with mercury. 
This is the ufual, though not primitive figniication. s 

Fhe imperfect metals are fubjest to ruit, except mer- 
cury, which is made into ve million by {olution or cal- 
cination. Bacon. 

The faireft and moft‘ principal red is vermilion, called in 
Latin inium. It is a poifon, and found where great {tore of 


quickfilver is. Peacham. 
3- Any beautiful red colour. 
How the red rofes flufh up in her cheeks, 
And the pure fnow with goodly ve-ni! itain, 
Like crimion dy’d in grain. Stenjer. 


There grew a goodly tree him fair belide, 
Loaden with fruit and apples rofie red, 
As they in pure ver million had been dy’d, 
Whereof great virtues over all were read. Fairy Ducen. 
Simple colours are ftrong and feniible, though they are 
clear as vermiliton: Dryden's Dufrefuoy. 
To VERMILion. v. a. [from the noun.] To die red. 
A {prightly red: vermilions all her face, 
And her eyes languith with unufual grace. Granviile. 
VERMINE. n f [vermine, Fr. vermis, Latin.] Any noxious 
animal. Ufed commonly for fmall creatures. ‘ 
What is your ftudy ? 
— How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. Shakefp. 
The head of a wolf, dred and hanged up in a dove- 
houfe, will fcare away vermin, fuch as weazels and pole- 
cats. . Bacon. 
An idle perfon only lives to fpend his time, and eat the 


fruits of the earth, like a vermin ora wolf. Taylor, 
The ftars determine 
You are my prifoners, bafe vermin. Hudibras. 


A weazle taken ina trap, was charg’d with mifdemeanors, 
and the poor vermin ftood much upon her innocence. EXET. 
Great injuries thefe vermin, mice and rats, do in the 
field. Maertimer’s Hufbandry. 
He that has fo little wit 
To nourifh vermin, may be bit. Swift. 
To VERMINATE. v. n. from vermin ] To breed vermine. 
VERMINA'TION. n. /. [trom verminate:] Generation of ver- 
mine. 
Redi difcarding anomalous generation, tried experiments 
relating to the ve mination of ferpents and flefh. Perham. 
Ve'RMINOUS. adj. [from vermine.] Tending to vermine; dif- 
pofed to breed vermine. 
A wafting of childrens flefh depends upon fome obftruétion 
of the entrails, or rerminous difpofition of the body. Harvey. 
VERMI'PAROUS. adj. [vermis and purio, Lat. ] Producing 
worms. 
Hereby they confound the generation of vermiparous ani- 
mals with oviparous. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
VERNACULAR. adj. [ve:naculus, Latin.} Native; of one’s 
own country. . 
London weekly bills number deep in confumptions ; the 
fame likewife proving infeparable accidents to moft other 
difeafes ; which inftances do evidently bring a confumption 
under the notion of a vernacular difeafe to England. ‘Harvey. 
The hiftories of all our former wars are tran{mitted to us 
in our vernacular idiom. T do not find in any of our chro- 
nicles, that Edward the third ever reconnoiter'd the enemy, 
though he often difcovered the pofture of the French, and as 
often vanquifhed them. Adaifon. 
Ve'anaL. ad). [vernus, Latin.] Belonging to the’ fpring,~ 
With the year om 7 
Seafons return ; but not to me returns, 
Or fight of vernal bloom, or fummer’s rofe. ~~ Adlon. 
Ve/RNANY. n.f. fucrnans, Lat:} Flourifhing as in the foring, 
Elfe had the {pring ade > 
Perpetual fmil’d on earth, wrih ocrnanr flow’rs, 
Equal in days and nights. Milton's Par, Left 
VERNILITY. ny fy (Verna, Lat.] Servile carriage; the Cutt. 
miflive fawning behaviour of a flave: re vist ij 
Verner.’ See FERRULE * he i Gn 
Vrersan LTY. 21. f [ver/abilis, Lat.} Aptnels-to be'turn’d 
VE/RSABLENESS. § or wound any way. SOY CD AA. 
Versa. adj. [A cant word for unrverfal.) Total ; “whole. 
Some for brevity, we 
Have caft the ver/al world’s nativity. 
VE/RSATILE. adj. [verfatilis, Mate 
1. That may be turned round, 


Bailey. 


Fhudibras, 


2. Changcable i 


VER 


2. Changeable; variable. 

One colour to us ftanding in one place, hath a contrary 
afpeét in another; as in thofe versatile reprefentations in the 
neck of a dove, and folds of {carlet. Glanville. 

3. Eafily applicd to a new tafk. ; 
VE'RSATILENESS. | n. f. [from verfatile.] The quality of be- 
VERSATILITY. $ ing verfatile. 
VERSE. n. f. [vers, Fr. ve: fus, Latin.] 
1. A line confifting of a certain fucceffion of founds, and num- 
ber of fyllables. A 
Thou haft by moonlight at her window fung, 
With feigning voice, verfes of feigning love. 

2. [verfet, Fr.] A fe€tion or paragraph of a book. : 

Thus far the queftions proceed upon the conftruction of 
the firft earth; in the following ver/es they proceed upon the 
demolition of that earth. Burnet. 

3. Poetry ; lays; metrical language. 
Perje embalms virtue : and tombs and thrones of rhymes 

Preferve frail tranfitory fame as much 

As fpice doth body from air’s corrupt touch. 

If envious eyes their hurtful rays have caft, 

More pow’rful ver/e fhall free thee from the blaft. Dryden. 

Whilft fhe did her various pow’r difpofe ; 


Shake/p. 


Donne. 


Virtue was taught in vere, and Athens’ glory rofe. Prior. 
You compofe 
In fplay-foot verfe, or hobbling profe. Prior. 
4. A piece of poetry. 
Let this verfe, my friend, be thine. Pose. 


To Verse. v.a. [from the noun.] To tell in verfe; to relate 
poetically, 
In the fhape of Corin fate all day, 
Playing on pipes of corn, and ver/ing love. _ Shake/p. 
To be Ve/RSED. v.n. [verfor, Lat.] To be fkilled in; to be 
acquainted with, 

She might be ignorant of their nations, who was not verfed 
in their names, as not being prefent at the general furvey of 
animals, when Adam affigned unto every one a name con- 
cordant unto its nature. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

This, vers’d in death, th’ infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof. fulfill’d their common fates. Dryden. 
VE'RSEMAN. n. fa [verfe and man.] A poet; a writer in 
werfe. 

me cod of us werfemen, you know, child, the fun. Prior. 

VE’RSICLE. n. f. [verficulus, Lat.] A little verfe. 
VERSIFICA’TION. n. f. [ver/iftcation, Fr. from verfi/y.] The 
art or practice of making verfes.} 

Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy to ar- 
“rive at your ver/ifweation. Dryden. 

Some object to his ver/ification ; which is in poetry, what 

` colouring is in painting, a beautiful ornament. But if the 
proportions are juft, though the colours fhould happen to be 
rough, the piece may be of ineftimable value. Granville. 

VERSIFICA’TOR. J. f. [verfificateur, Fr. verfificator, Lat. ] 

VE/RSIFIER. § Avverfifer ; a maker of verfes with or 
without the fpirit of poetry. 

Statius, the beft ver/ificator next Virgil, knew not how to 
defign after him, Dryden. 

In Job and the Pfalms we fhall find more fublime ideas, 
more elevated language, thanin any of the heathen verffiers 
of Greece or Rome. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Vi/rsiry. v.n. [verfifier, Fr. verjificor, Latin.] To make 
verfes, 

You would wonder to hear how foon even children will 

T begin to ver/ify. Sidney. 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the Greeks 

in true zer/ifying, were even to eat acorns with fwine, when 


we may frecly eat wheat bread among men. Afcham. 
I'll ver/i’y in fpite, and do my beft, 
To make as much watte paper as the reft. Dryden. 
To-Ve’rsiFy. v.a. To relate in verfe. 
Unintermix’d with fictious fantafies, 
Pil ver/ify the truth, not poetize. Daniel, 


Ve/RsIon. n.f. [verfion, Fr. verfio, Latin. ] 
1, Change; transformation; 
Springs, the antients thought to be made by the verfon of 
air into water. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 
2. Change of direction. 
Comets are rather gazed upon, than wifely obferved in 
~ their efes; that is, what kind of comet, for magnitude, 
colour, verfion of the beams, produceth what kind of 
cficats. Bacon. 
3. Tranflation, À 
This exact propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded ; but 
- muft confefs, that I have not been able to make him appear 
wholly like himfelf. For where the original is clofe, no ver- 
„fon can reach it in the fame compals. Dryden. 
4. [he act of tranflating. 
Vert. n. f. vert, Fr. 
Vert, in the laws of the foreft, fignifies every thing that 
grows, and bears a green Icaf within the forech, that may 
cover and hide a deer. Cowel. 


VER 


I find no mention in all the records of Ireland, of a 
park or free warren, notwith{tanding the great plenty of were 
and venifon. ir F. Davies. 

VeE/RTEBRAL. adj. [from vertebra, Lat.}] Relating to the 
joints of the fpine. 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick artcries are not only 
varioufly contorted, but here and there dilated, to moderate 
the motion of the blood. Ray on the Creation. 

Ve/RTEBRE. n. f. [vertebre, Fr. vertebra, (Latin.] A joint of 
the back. 

The feveral vertebres are fo elegantly compacted together, 
that they are as ftrong as if they were but one bone. Ray. 

VE'RTEX. n. f. [Latin.] 
1. Zenith; the point over head. 
Thefe keep the vertex ; but betwixt the bear 

And fhining zodiack, where the planets err, 

A thoufand figur’d conftellations roll. 

2. A top of a hill. 
Mountains efpecially abound with different fpecies of vege- 
tables ; every vertex or eminence affording new kinds. Derham. 
VERTICAL. adj. [vertical, Fr. from vertex.] 
1. Placed in the zenith. 
Tis raging noon ; and vertical the fun 

Darts on the head dire¢t his forceful rays. 

2. Placed in a direction perpendicular to the horizon. 

From thefe laws, all the rules of bodies afcending or de- 
fcending in vertical lines may be deduced. Cheyne. 

VerTica’Lity. n. f. [from vertical.] The ftate of being in the 
zenith. 

Unto them the fun is vertical twice a year; making two 
diftint fummers in the different points of the vertica- 
lity. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 

VERTICALLY. adv. [from vertical.] In the zenith. 

Although it be not vertical unto any part of Afia, yet it 

vertically pafleth over Peru and Brafilia. Brown. 
VERTICI’LLATE. adj. [from verticillum, Latin. ] 

Verticillate plants are fuch as have their flowers intermixt 
with {mall leaves growing in a kind of whirls about the 
joints of a ftalk, as penny-royal, horehound, &e. Quincy. 

Vertircity. n. f. [from vertex] The power of turning; 
circumvolution ; rotation. : 

Thofe ftars do not peculiarly glance on us, but carry a 
common regard unto all countries, unto whom their verticity 
is alfo common. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

We believe the verticity of the needle, without a certificate 
from the days of old. Glanville. 

Whether they be globules, or whether they have a ver- 
ticity about their own centers, that produce the idea of white- 
nefs in us, the more particles of light are reflected from a 
body, the whiter does the body appear. Lacke. 

VE/RTIGINOUS. adj. [vertiginofus, Latin. ] 
1. Turning round ; rotatory. 

This vertiginous motion gives day and night fucceffively 

over the whole earth, and makes it habitable all around. Bentley. 
2. Giddy. 

Thefe extinguifh candles, make the workmen faint and 
vertiginous ; and, when very great, fuffocates and kills 
them. Woodward. 

VERTIGO. n. f. [Latin.] A giddinefs ; a fenfe of turning in 
the head. 

Vertigo is the appearance of vifible objects that are without 
motion, as if they turned round, attended with a fear of fall- 
ing, and a dimnefs of fight. Quincy. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, vertigo’s, 
tremblings. Arbuthuct. 

That old vertigo in his head, 

Will never leave him till he’s dead. 

VE/RVAIN. 
VE/RVINE. 

It hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, whofe 
upper lip is upright, and commonly divided into two; but 
the under lip is cut into three parts; fo that at firt fight it 
appears like a flower with five leaves. Thefe are fuccceded by 
four naked feeds, which fill the calyx. The flowers generally 
grow in fpikes, but not in whorles, round the ftalks. Adiller. 

The night-fhade ftrows to work him ill, 
Therewith the vervain, and her dill, 
That hindreth witches of their will. Drayton. 
Some fcatt’ring pot-herbs here and there he found, 
Which cultivated with his daily care, 
And bruis’d. with vervain, were his frugal fare. 
VE’RVAIN mallow. n. f. A plant. 
It hath the whole habit of the mallow or althza ; but dif- 
fers from it in having its leaves deeply divided. Miler. 
VE'RVELES. n. f. [vervelle, Fr.] Labels tied to ahawk. inf. 
VERY. adj. [veray, or vrai, French; whence veray In an- 
tient Englith. } 


1. True; real. 


Creech. 


Thomfon, 


Swift. 
bn. J- [verveine, Fr. verbena, Lat.) A plant. 


Dryden. 


Why do I pity him, 
‘That with his very heart defpitcth me. 
In very deed, as the Lord liveth. 


Shakefpeare. 
I Sam. xxv. 34- 
that 


© ~O that in very deed we might behold it.  Dryd. and Lee. 
2. Having any qualities, commonly bad, in an emineht de- 


wre, 
babes 15 (2 who had drunk of Circt’s cup, were turned into 
very beafts. Davies. 
There, where very defolation dwells, 
~ By grots and caverns fhagg’d with horrid fhades, 
» ~ She may pafs on. A — Milton. 
3. To note the things emphatically, or eminently, 
Tis an ill Ap a sane 
~~ Efvecially againft his very friend. Shake/p. 
ered Pwr ik Aa love IP 
» The wrier wag o’th’ two? - Shakefpeare. 
: We can contain ourfelves, 
Were he the veriefl antick in the world. Shakefp. 


In a feeing age, the very knowledge of ‘former times pafles 
‘but for ignorance in a better drefs. South. 
__ The pictures of our great grandmothers in Queer Eliza- 
~ beth’s time, arc cloathed down to the very wrifts, and up to 
the very chin. — -a Addijon's Guardian. 
4. Same. | 
~~ Women are as rofes, whofe fair fower 
Being once difplay’d, doth fall that very hour. Shakefp. 
The cocks beat the partridge, which fhe laid to heart : 


~ but finding thefe very cocks cutting one another, fhe com- 
$ orted herfelf. L’Eftrange. 


So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever time is 


“tte {pecial opportunity of any other chriftian grace, that 


very time is alfo the fpecial opportunity of charity. Spratt. 
VE'RY. adv. Ina great degrec; in an eminent decree. 


* The Greek orator was {o very famous fot this, that his an- 
= tagonift reading over the oration which had procured his ba- 
R nilhment, afked them, if they were fo much affected by the 
Ke reading of it, how much more they would have been 
_ alarmed, had they heard him ? Addifon. 
To VE'SICATE. v.a. {vefca, Latin.] To blifter. 
© Celfus propofes, that in all thefe internal wounds, the ex- 
y tëri al parts be veficcated, to make more powerful revulfion 
from within. na Wijeman’s Surgery. 

I faw the cuticula veficated, and fhining with a burning 
heat. P i - Wijeman. 
‘TION. n. f. [from vefiate.] Bliftering ; feparation of 
ticle. ~ 

= pplied fome vinegar prepared with litharge, defending 

g vefication with pledgets, Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Wesr’carory. n. f. [veficatorium, technical Latin.] A blifter- 
medicine. l 

e. n. f. [veficula, Latin.] A fimall cuticle, filled or 


is the humour contained in fmaller veins, but in a 
or little bladder. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 
are made up of fuch air pipes and veficles in- 
with blood-veflels, to purify, ferment, or fupply 
ineous mafs with nitro-aerial particles. Ray. 

AR. ad}. [from veficula, Lat ] Hollow ; full of {mall 


aterftices. 
A mufle is.a bundle of vefcular threads, of of folid fila- 


s, involved in one common membrane. Cheyne. 
i ER. n.f. [Latin.] The evening ftar; the evening. 
Thefe figns are black /e/per’s pageants. Shakefp. 


PERS. 7. f. [without the fingular, from vefperus, Latin.] 
evening fervice of the Romifh church. 
TINE. adj. [vefpertinus, Latin.] Happening or coming 
‘evening ; pertaining to the evening. - 
L. n f. [vaffelle, Fr. vas, Lat.] 
ing in which liquids, or other things, are put. 
Banquo’s iffue have I fill’d my mind ; 
ncours in the ve//el of my peace, 
for them. ~ Shakefp. Macbeth. 
u have two ve/fel to fill, and you empty one. to fill 
T, there ftill remains one ve/fel empty. Burnet. 
taining parts of an animal body. 
thefe elements are conftituted the fmalleft fibres; of 
fibres the veffels; of thofe wefféls the organs of. the 
hee Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ehicle in which men or goods arc carried on the water. 
“The fons and nephews of Noah, who peopled the iftes, 
. “Bad veffels to tranfport themfelves. Raleigh’s Effays. 
Yi e veffel is reprefented as ftranded. The figure before 
ane s to lift it off the fhallows. Addifon on Medals, 
A From ftorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of pride, 
Let thy ftrong hand this little ve//el guide ; 
It was thy hand that made it : through the tide 
mpetuous of this life, let thy command 


JÀ 


An ~~ Direct my courfe, and bring me fafe to land. Prior. 
a Now fecure the painted veffel glides ; 

“aoe The fun-beams trembling on the floating tides. Pope. 
ma" ny capacity ; any thing containing. $ 

P ZSA pe “Lhave my fill , 
r Of knowledge, what this veffel can contain. Milton. 


Fo VE’ssEL. v,a. | fromthenoun.] To putinto a veflel ; tobarrel. 


VE T 


Take earth, and vefel it; and in that fet the feed. Bacol. 
Ve’ssets. nf. A kind of cloth commonly made in Suf- 
folk. Bailey. 
Ve’ssicnon. n f. [among horfemen] A windgall, or foft 
{welling on the infide and outfide of a horfe’s hoof. Didé. 
VEST. n. f. [vefris, Lat.] An outer garment. 
Over his lucid arms 
A military vef? of purple flow’d. Milton's Par. Loft; 
When the queen in royal habit’s dreft; 
Old myftick emblems grace th’ imperial vf. 
To Vest. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
t. To drefs ; to deck; to erirobe. 
The verdant fields with thofe of heav’n may vie, 
With ether ve/fed, and a purple fky. Dryden. 
Light! Nature’s refplendent robe ; 
Without whote veffing beauty all were wrapt 
In gloom: 
2. To drefs in a long garment. 
Juft Simeon, and prophetic Anna fpoke, 
Before the altar and the vefed prieft. 
3. To make poffeffor of; to inveft with. 
To fettle men’s confciences, ’tis neceffary that they know 
the perfon, who by right is ve/ed with power over them. Locke. 
Had I been ve/fed with the monarch’s pow’r, 
Thou muft have figh’d, unlucky youth! in vain. Prior. 
4.. To place in pofleffion. 
The militia their commiffioners pofitively required to be 
entirely vefed in the parliament. Clarendon. 
Empire and dominion was vefed in him, for the good and 
behoof of others. . Lottie. 
Ve’staL. n'f. [vefalis, Latin.] A virgin confecrated to 
Vecfta; a pure virgin. 
Women are not 
In their beft fortunes ftrong ; but want will per 


sl 


Smith. 


Themfon. 


jure 


The ne’er-touch’d veal. Shake/peare. 
-How happy is the blamelefs ve/al’s lot? 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Pope. 


VESTAL. adj. [veftalis, Latin.] Dencting pure virginity. 
Her veffal livery is but fick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it. Shakefj-eare. 
Ve’sTIBULE. n. f. [veftibulum, Lat.) The porch or firft en- 
trance of a houfe. 
Ve’sTIGE. n. f. [ veftigium, Lat.] Footftep; mark left be- 
hind in paffing. ' 

The truth paffes fo flightly through men’s imaginations, 
that they muft ufe great fubtilty to track its ve/figes. Harveys 
B/STMENT. 2. f. (veflimchtum, Latin.) Garment; part of 
drefs. 

Were it not better that the love which men bear unto 
-God, fhould make the leaft things that are employed in his 
fervice amiable, than’that their over-fcrupulous diflike of fo 
mean a thing as a ve/fment, fnould from the very fervice of 


V 


God withdraw their hearts and affecticns. Hooker, 
Heaven then would feem thy image, and reflect 
Thofe fable ve/’ments, and that bright afpect. Waller. 


~The feulptors could not give ve/fments fuitable to the qua- 
lity of the perfons reprefented. Dryden. 
Ve/srry..n. f. [vefliaire, Fr. veftiarium, Latin.] : 
1. A room appcndant to the church, in which the facerdotal 
garments, and confecrated things are repofited. 
Bold Amycus, from the robb’d ve/try brings 
The chalices of heav’n ; and holy things 
Of precious weight. Dryaen. 
2. A parochial affembly commonly convened in the veftry. 
The common-council are chofen every year, fo many for 
every parifh, by the ve/’ry, and common convention of the 
people of that parifh. -+ , Clarendon. 
Go with me where paltry conftables will not fummon us 
to veftries. Blount to Pope. 
VE'STURE. n. f. [veflure, old Fr. vefiura, Italian. } 
_1. Garment ; robe. 
Her breafts half hid, and half were laid to fhow ; 
‘Her envious veflure greedy fight repelling. » Fairfax. 
What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cefar’s ve/fure wounded ? Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
To bear my lady’s train, left the bafe earth 


_ Should from her ve/fure chance to ftcal a kifs. Shake/p: 
Here ruddy brafs, and gold refulzent blaz’d'; 
There polifh’d chetts embroider’d we/lures grac’d. Popes 


2. Drefs; habit; external form. l 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft, 

But in his motion like an angel fings; 

But this muddy ve/fure of decay k- 

! Doth grofly clofe us in, we cannot-hear. it: Shake/p: 
Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparell’d with a-ve/fure o 
plants, would refemble mountains and allies: Bentley. 
VETCH. n. f. [victa, Lat.] A plant witha papilionaccous flower ; 
from the empalement arifes the pointal, which becomes a 
pod full of roundifh or angular feeds’: to which mutt be ad- 
ded, that the leaves grow by pairs on a middle rib, ending 

in x tendril, 
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Where vetches, pulfe, and tares have {tood, 
And ftalks of lupines grew. Dryden. 
An ervum isa fort of vetch, or fmall pea. Arbuthnot. 
Ve’ rcHy. n. f [from vetch) Made of vetches ; abounding in 
vetches ; confilting of vetch or peafe-ftraw. 
If to my cottage thou wilt refort, 
There may’ft thou ligge in a vetchy bed, 
"Till fairer fortune thew forth his head. Spenfer. 
VETERAN. n. f. [veteranus, Latin.] An old foldier; a man 
long praćtifed in any thing. 
We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as veterans in 
the beau monde. Adaifon. 
The Arians, for the credit of their faction, took the eldeft, 
the beft experienced, the moft wary, and the longeft- 
practifed veterans they had amongft them. Hooker. 
If king Charles II. had made war upon France, he might 
have conquered it by the many veterans, which had been 


inured to fervice in the ctvil wars. Addifon, 
Entigns that pierc’d the foe’s remoteft lines, 
The hardy ve/eran with tears refigns. Addifon. 


VE’TERAN. adj. Long praciifed in war; long experienced. 
There was a mighty ftrong army of land-forces, to the 
number of fifty thoufand veteran foldiers Bacon. 
The Britifh youth fhall hail thy wife command ; 
Thy temper’d ardour, and thy veteran fkill. Thomfon. 
VETERINARIAN. 1. f. [veterinarius, Lat.] One fkilled in the 
difeafes of cattle 
That a horfe has no gall, is not only fwallowed by com- 
mon farricrs, but alfo receiv’d by good» veterinarians, and 
fome who have laudably difcourfed upon horfes. Brown. 
To VEX. v.a. [vexo, Latin. ] 
1. To plague ; to torment; to harrafs. 
Do you think 
The king will fuffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex’d ? Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
Do poor Tom fome charity, whom the foul fiend vexes. Shak. 
When fhe prefled him daily, fo that his foul was vexed 
unto death, he told her all his heart. Judges xvi. 16. 
Still may the dog the wand’ring troops conftrain 
Of airy ghofts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 
You are the caufe of all my care : 
Your eyes ten thoufand dangers dart ; 
Ten thoufand torments vex my heart 5 


I love, and I defpair. Prior. 
2. To difturb; to difquict. 
Alack, ’tis he ; why, he was met even now, 
As mad as the vext fea; finging aloud. Shake/p. 
Rang’d on the banks bencath our equal oars, 
White curl the waves, and the vex’d ccean roars. Pope. 


3. To trouble with flight provocations. 
Vexa/Tion. n.f. [trom vex.] 
1. The act of troubling. 

O that hufband, 

My fupreme crown of grief,’ and thofe repeated. vexations 

of it. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
2. The ftate of being troubled ; uncafinels ; forrow. 
Vexation almoft {tops my breath, 

That fundred friends greets in the hour of death. Shake/p. 

Paffions too violent, inftcad of heightening our pleafures, 
aftord us nothing but vexation and pain. Temple. 

3. The caule of trouble or uneafinefs. 
Your children were vexation to your youth ; 
_ But mince {hall be a comfort to your age. 
4. An a&t of harrafling by law. 

Albeit the party grieved thereby, may have fome, reafon to 
complain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well call it 
an unjuft vexation. Bacon. 

5. A flight teazing trouble. 
VExA'TIOUS. adj. [from vexation.] 
1. Afflidtive ; troublefome ; caufing trouble. 

Confider him maintaining his ufurped title, by continual 
vexatious wars againft the kings of Judah. South. 

Vexatious thought ftill found my flying mind, 

Nor bound by limits, nor to. place confin’d ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days ; ? 

‘Stalk’d through my gardens, and purfu’d my ways > 

Nor fhutfromartful bow’r, norloftin winding maze, Prior. ) 

2. Full of troubles full of uneafinefs. 

He leads a vexatious life, who in his nobleft, actions is fo 
gored with feruples, that he dares not make a itep without 
the authority of another. Digby. 

3- Teazing ; flightly troublefome. 

MENA mousit, adv. [from vexatious.) Troublefomely; un- 
eafily. 

Vexa’Tiousness. n. f. [from vexatious. ] Troublefomenefs ; un- 
eafinefs. 

Veexer. [from vex.] He who vexes. 

U’cxiry. adv. [from ughy.] Filthily.; with deformity; infuch 
a manner as to raile diflike, 

U’ciiness. n. f. [from ugly.] 

r. Deformity ; contraricty to beauty. 


Shake/p. 


VIB 


All that elfe feem’d fair and frefh in fight, 


Was turned now to dreadful ngline/s. Spenfer. 
She takes her topicks from the advantages of old age and 
ugline/s. Dryden. 


2. Turpitude ; loathfomenefs; moral depravity. 

Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very naufcous and offen- 
five to any one, who does not, for the fake of the fin itfelf, 
pardon the uglinc/s of its circumftances. South, 

UGLY. adj. [This word was antiently written ougly ; whence 
Mr. Dier ingenioufly deduces it from onphlike; that is, like 
an ouph, elf, or goblin. In Saxon oga is terrour; and in 
Gothic ogan is to fear.] Deformed ; offenfive to the fight ; 
contrary to beautiful. 

If Caffio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 


That makes me ugly. _ Shakefpcare. 
O, I have pafs’d a miferable night, 
So full of ugly fights, of ghaftly dreams. Shakefp. 


Was this the cottage, and the fafe abode 
‘Thou toldft me of ? What grim afpeéts are thefe, 
Thefe ugly-headed monfters? 

Vyar. n. f. [Qiadan.] A mall bottle. 
Edward’s feven fons 
Were as fev’n vials of his facred blood. 
You Gods ! look down, 
And from your facred vials pour your grace 
Upon my daughter’s head. 
Take thou this vzal, being then in bed, 
And this diftilled liquor drink thou off. Shake/p. 
Another lamp burnt in an old marble fepulchre belong- 
ing to fome -of the antient Romans inclofed in a glais 
vial. Witkins. 
I placed a thin vial, well topped up, within the fmoke of 
the vapour, but nothing followed. Addifon. 
Chemical waters, that are each tranfparent, when feparate, 
ferment into a thick troubled liquor, when mixed in the fame 


Milton. 
Shakefp. 


Shake/p. 


vial, Addifon. 
To VaL. v.a. To inclofe ina vial. 
This fhe with precious wal’d liquors heals ; 
For which the fhepherds at the feftivals 
Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. Milton: 


VYAND. n. f. [viande, Fr. vivanda, Ital.] Food; meat dreffed. 
The belly only like a gulf remain’d, 
I’ th’ midft of the body idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand. 
No matter, fince 
hey’ve left their wands behind, for we have ftomachs. 


Wilt pleafe you tafte of what is here? Shakefp. 
Thefe are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict 

Defends the touching of thefe viands pure ; 

Their tafte no knowledge works, at leait of evil. Adilton. 


From fome forts of food lefs pleafant to the tafte, perfons 
in health, and in no neceffity of ufing fuch viands, had better 


to abftain. ` Ray. 
The tables in fair order fpread ; 
Viands of various kinds allure the tafte, 
Of choiceft fort and favour ; rich repaft ! Pope. 


VIN TICU M. n. f. { Latin.) 

1. Proviuon for a journey. 

2. The laft rites ufed to prepare the paffing foul for its depar- 
ture. 

To Vi/sRaTE. v.a. {vibro, Latin.] 

1. To brandifh ; to move to and fro with quick motion. 

2. To make to quiver. 

Breath vocalized, that is vibrated or undulated, may dif- 
ferently affect the lips, and imprefs-a fwift tremulous mo- 
tion, which breath pafling {mooth doth not. Hider. 

To VIBRATE. v. n. 
1. To play up and down, or to and fro. 

The air, comprefled by the fall and weight of the quick- 
filver, would repel it a little upwards, and make it vzbrate 
a little up and down. f Boyle. 

Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light, and fhine? And is not this emiffion 


performed by the vidrating motions of their parts? Newton. 
2. To quiver. 
‘Lhe whifper, that to greatnefs ftill too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his fovercign’s ear. Pope. 


Vinra‘rion. n. f. [from vibro, Latin.) The a& of moving, 
or being moved with quick reciprocations, or returns; the 
act of quivering. 

It fparkled like the coal: upon the altar, with the fervours 
of piety, the hcats of devotion, and the fallics and vzbrations 
of an harmlefs activity. f » South. 

Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom of 
the eye, excite vibrations in the tunica retina? Which vibra- 
tions being propagated along the folid fibres of the» optic 


nerves into the brain, caufe the fenfe of feeing. ‘Newton. 
Mild vibrations footh the parted foul, ") 
New to the dawning of ccleftial day. Thomfon. 


VICAR. 


VIC 


VICAR. 1. fi (vicarius, Latin.] 
i. Theincumbent of an appropriated or impropriatcd benefice: 
Lae + r Procure the vicar Y 
a To ftay for me at church, ’twixt twelve and one; 
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To give our hearts united ceremotiy. Shake/p. 
nto he Yours is thé ptize ; 
. The vicar my deteat, andali “the village fee, Dryden. 


=> A landed youth, whomifig: mother would never fufter to 
ca look into a book for fear? of fpoiling his eyes, upon hear- 
E ay a 
a ing the clergy decriedy* What a contempt muft he entertain, 
© not only for his wcar-at home, but for the whole order. Swift. 
<2. One who performs the funétions of another; a fubftitute. 
= An archbifhop may not only excommunicate and interdict 
his fuffragans, but his vicar-general may do the fame. Ayliffe. 
WVi’caraGE. n.f. [from vicar.] The benefice of a vicar. 
» This gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old age, 
and having never deferted his flock, dicd vicar of Bray. Swi/t: 
W ICA’RIOUS. adj. [vicarius, Latin.] Deputed ; delegated ; act- 
~~ ing in the place of another. 
__ The foul in: the body is but a fubordinate efficient, and 
> vicarious and inftrumental in the hands of the Almighty, 
being but his fubftitute in this regiment of the body. Hale. 
~~ What can be more unnatural, than for a man to’ rebel 
~~ sagainft the vicarious power of God in his foul. ~ Norris, 
© Vrcarsuip. n. f. [from vicar.) The office of a vicar. ` 
— VICE, n. /. [vitium, -Latin. ] 
‘The courfe of action oppofite to virtue ; depravity of man- 
= ners; inordinate life. 
Ate No fpirit more grofs to love 
aig ace fonitfelfoits:s Milton, 
«©The foundationof error will lie in wrong meafures of pro- 
4 = bability; as the foundation of vice in wrong mcalures of 
So. = good ac Locke. 
* 2..A fault ; an offence. It is generally ufed for an habitual 
=s fault, not for a fingle enormity. 
‘ont ot. Novice; fo fimple, Bile affumes 
= + *Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 


Shake/p. 
j Yet my poor country 
~~ Shall have more vices than it had before ; 
’ More fuffer by him that fhall fuccecd. Shake/p. 
++) Ungovern’d appetite, a brutith vice. Milton. 


ogy cannot blame him for inveighing fo fharply againft the 
~ vices of the clergy inhis age. Dryden. 
3. The fool, or punchinello of old fhows. 
ae -© TIl be with you again 
‘Ima trice, like to the old wice, 
~~ Your need to fuftain ; 
Rye W ho with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 
: Cries, ah, ha! to the devil. Shake/peare. 
_ His face made of brafs, like a vice in a game. Tuffer. 
Ais Dutch.j A kind of {mall iron prefs with fcrews, ufed by 
workmen. 
___._ He found that marbles taught him percuffion ; bottle-fcrews, 
the mce ; whirligigs, the axis in peritrochio. Arbuth. and Pope. 
 §. Gripe; grafp. 
ie If I but fit him once; if he come but within my 
a Uee: Bi Shakefpeares 
6. (Vice, Latin.] It is ufed in compofition for one, gui vicem gerit, 
** who performs, in his ftcad, the office of a fuperiour, or who has 
© * the fecond rank in command: as a viceroy ; vice-chancellor. 


To Vice. v.a. [from the noun.} To draw. 
a x With all confidence he fwears, 

~ As he had feen’t, or been an inftrument 

_ To vice you to't, that you have touch’d his queen 
Forbiddenly. Shake/peare’s I¥inter Tale. 
‘CEADMIRAL. n. f. [vice and admiral. } 

s. The fecond commander ‘of a feet. 

The foremoft of the ficet was the admiral: the rear- 
_ “admiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate. The vice- 
-a admiral in the middle of the fleet with a great fquadron of 
ies, ftruck fail direétly. Knolles. 
A 'naval'ofhicer of the fecond rank. 

EADMIRALTY. 2. /. [from vicc-admiral.] The office of a 
admiral. 

The wice-admiralty is exercifed by Mr. Trenanion.’ Carew. 
VICEA‘GENT. x. f. [vice and agent.) One who aéts in the 
place of another. `° 


” A vafful Satan*hath made his vice-agent, to crofs whatever 


» the faithful ought to do. Hooker. 
+ CED. adj. [from viced.| Vitious ; corrupt. 
’ Be as a planctary plague, when Jove 
al Will oter fome high-vic’d city hang his poifon 
pr: in the fick air. Shakefp. 


CEGE/RENT. n. f. [vicem gerens, Lat.] A lieutenant; 
one who is intrufted with the power of the fuperiour, by 
= whom he is deputed. 

_, All precepts concerning kings are comprehended in thefe ; 
“remember thou art a man; remember thou art God’s 
© vicegerent. Bacon. 
Employ it in unfcigned picty towards God; in unfhaken 
ya duty to his vicegerent ; in hcarty obedience to his church. Sprat. 
EF? 4 


-2. Neighbourhood. 
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Great Father of the gods, when for our crime’ 
Thou fend’ft fome heavy judgment on the times ; 
Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age, 

The type and true vicegerent of thy rage, 


Thus punifh. i Dryden. 
Thou great vicegerent of the king 3 
In all affairs thou fole direétor. Swift. 


VICEGE’RENT. adj. [vicegerens, Lat.) Having a delegated 
power ; acting by fubftitution. 
Whom fend I to judge thee? Whom but thce, 
Vicegerent fon! To thee I have transferr’d 
All judgment, whether in heav’n, or earth, or hell: Miltcne 
VICEGE’RENCY: n. f. [from vicegernt.] The office of a vice- 
gerent ; lieutenaficy ; deputed power. 
The-authority ‘of confcience ftands founded upon its vice- 
berenty and deputation under God. South. 
VICECHA/NCELLOR. rr. f. [vicecancellarius, Latin.] The fecond 
magiftrate of the univerfities: 
Vi/cENARY. adj. [vicenarius, Lat.] Belonging to twenty. Bailey. 
VYCEROY. n. f. [vicerct, French.] He who governs in place 
of the king with regal authority. 
Shall I, for lucre of the reft unvanquifh’d, 
Detract fo much from that prerogative, 
As to be call’d but viceroy of the whole? Shake/p. 
Mendoza, wrieroy of Peru, was wont to fay, that the go- 
vernment of Peru was the beft place the king of Spain gave, 
fave that it was fomewhat too near Madrid. Bacon. 
We are fo far from having a king, that even the viceroy 
is generally abfent four fifths of his time. Swift: 
VICEROYALTY. n. f. [from viceroy.) Dignity of a viceroy. 
Thefe parts furnifh out vice-royalties for the grandces ; but 
in war are incumbrances to the kingdom. Addifon. 
Vi'cety. x: f. [Of this word I know not well the meaning or 
original > a nice thing is now called in vulgar language, point 
vice, from the French perhaps; point de vice; whence the 
barbarous wotd witety may be derived.] Nicety ; exaétnefs. 
A word not ufed: 
Here is to the fruit of Pem, 
Grafted upon Stub his ftem ; 
With the peakifh nicety, 
And old Sherewood’s vicety: 
VICINITY. n. f. [ vicinus, Latin.] 
1. Nedrnefs ; State of being near: 
~The pofition of things is fuch, that there is a vicinity be- 
tween agents and patients, that the one inceflantly invades 


B. Fobnfon. 


the other. Hale. 
The abundance and vicinity of country feats. Swift: 


He fhall find out and recall the wandering particles home, 
and fix them in their old vicinity: Rogers. 
Gravity alone muft have carried them downwards to the 
vicinity of the fun. Bentley. 
Vi'cinace. n. f. [vicinia, Lat.] Neighbourhood ; places adjoin- 
ing. 
VICYNAL. 
VICINE. 
Opening other vicine paflages might obliterate any track ; 
as the making of one holeʻin the yielding mud, defaces the 
print of another near it. Glanville. 
Vicious. adj. [from vice.] See Virious. Devoted to vice; 
not addidted to virtue. 
Hce heard this heavy curfe, 
Servants of fervants on his vicious race. 
Vici’ssiTunE. [viciffitudo, Latin.] 
1. Regular change; return of the fame things in the fame 
fucceffion. 


ladj. [ticinus; Lat.]) Near ; neighbouring. 


Milton. 


It makes through heav’n 
Grateful viciffitude, like day and night. Milton. 
The rays of light are alternately difpofed to be tefleted or 
refracted for many viciffitudes. Newton. 
This fucceffion of ‘things upon the earth, is the refult of 
the wiciffitude of feafons, and is as conftant as is the caufe of 
that vierffitude, the fun’s declination. Woodward. 
2. Revolution ; change. 
During the courfe of the war, did the viciffitudes of good 
and bad fortune affect us with humility or thankfulnefs. Atterb. 
Verfe fweetens toil, however rude the found. 
All at her work the village maiden fings ; 
Nor as fhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revalves the fad `viciffitude of things. Giffard. 
VYCONTIELS. In law vicontiel rents are certain farms, for 
which the fheriff pays arent to the king, and makes what 
profit he can of them.  Vicontiel writs are fuch writs as are 


triable in the county court, before the fheriff, Bailey. 
‘Vi'ctim. n. f. [viétima, Latin.) 
1. A facrifice ; fomething flain for a facrifice, 
All that were authors of fo black a deed, 
Be facrific’d as vidtims to his ghoft. Denham. 
And on the wim pour the ruddy wine. Dryden, 
Clitumnus’ waves, for triumphs after wary 
The viim ox, and fhowy fhetp prepare. Addifon, 


2. Some- 


VIE 
i 2% po 
%. Something deltroyed. | geo 
Behold where age’s wretched vidtim lies 5 
See his head trembling, and his half-clos’d. eyes... Prior. 
VYCTOR. naf. [vidtor, Lat.} Conqueror; vanquifher 5 he 
that gains the advantage in any conteft. Vidor is feldom 
ufed witha genitive, and never but with regard to fome fingle 
action or perfon. We rarely fay Alexander was vi&or of 
Darius, though we fay he was vidlor at Arbela ; but we never 
fay he was vior of Perfia. 
This ftrange race more ftrange conceits did yield 5 
Who vidor feem'd, was to his ruin brought ; 
Who feem’d o’erthrown, was miftrefs of the field. Sidney. 
Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 
Both tugging to be vi&ors, breaft to breaft, 
Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered. 
Although the victor, we fubmit to Cefar. 
Say where and when 
Their fight ; what ftroke fhall bruife the viéfor’s heel. Milt. 
Our Hebrew fongs and, harps.in Babylon, 
That pleas’d fo well our victors ear, declare 


Shakefp. 
Shake/p. 


That rather Greece from us thefe arts deriv’d. Milton. 
Their hearts at lait the vanquifh’d re-aflume, 

And now the wid?ors fall. Denham. 
In love the wid/ors:from the vanquifh’d fly ; 

They fly that wound, and. they purfue that die. . Waller. 
Fortune’s unjuft; fhe ruins oft the brave, 

And him who fhould be.viétor, makes the flave. Dryden. 


Lofe not a thought‘on me, I'm out of danger ; 
Heaven will not leaveme: insthe. vid7or’s hand. 
VICTORIOUS. adjs [vidtorieux, Fr.] 
y. Conquering ; having obtained conqucft ; fuperiour in conteft. 
Victory doth-more:often fall by errour of the vanquifhed, 


Addifon. 


than by the valour of the widforsous. Hayward. 
The great fon return’d vidtorious with his faints. © Milton. 
That happy fun, faid he, will rife again, 
Who twice victorious did our navy fee : 
And I alone muft view him rife in vain, - 
Without one ray of all his ftar for me. Dryden. 


2. Producing conqucft. 
Sudden thefe honours fhall be fnatch’d away, 
And curs’d for ever this wéforious day. 
3. Betokening conquett. 
Now are our brows bound with wifforious wreaths ; 
Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shakefp. 
VictoRiousty. adv. [from widoricus.] With conqueft ; fuc- 
-cefsfully ; triumphantly. 
That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, widforiou/ly through all difficulties. Hammond. 
VICTO'RIOUSNESS. n. fı [from vidtoricus.] The ftate or quality 
of being viCtorious. 
Vicrory. n. fi [vidoria, Lat.] Conqueft ; 
teft; triumph. 


Pope. 


fuccefs in con- 


At his nurfe’s tears 
He whin’d and roar’d away your uidiory, ` 


That pages blufh’d at him. „+ Shake/p. 
Then to the heav’n of heav’ns he fhall afcend 
With widtory, triumphing o'er his foes. Milton. 


Obedience is a com; licated act of virtue, and many graces 
are exercifed in one aét of obedience. It is an act of humi- 
lity, of mortification and +felf-denial, of charity to God, of 
care of the publick, of order andcharity to ourfelves. It isa great 
inftance of a viéfory over the moft refractory paflions. Taylor. 

Vi'ctress. n. f. [from vidfor.]) A female that conquers. 
I'll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

And fhe thall be fole vidtre/s ;, Caefar’s Cæfar. Shake/p. 
Vi'ctuaL. 22. f [vidtuailles, Fr. vittonaglia, Ital.] Provifion 
Vi'cTuALs. f- of food; ftores for the fupport of life; meat ; 

fuftenance. ; 

He landed in thefe iflands, to. furnifh himfelf with viduals 
and frefh water. Abbots Defcrip. of the World. 

You had mufty viduals, and he hath,,holp to eat it: he 
hath an excelicnt ftomach. Shake/p. 

He was not able to keep that place three days for lack of 
viciual.  Knolles. 

They, unprovided:of tackling and vid?ual, are forced to 
fea by a ftorm. l K. Gharles. 

To VřcTuaL. v.a. [from the noun.] To. ftore with provi- 
fion for food. 
Talbot, farewel; u 

I mutt go widtual Orleans forthwith. Shakef. 
“Vi'cTuALLER. n, f. [from vidtuals.] One who provides victuals. 

They planted their artillery againft the, haven, to.impeach 
fupply of victuals ; yet the Englifh victuallers {urceafed not 
to bring all things neceflary. Hayward. 

Their conqueft half is to the viétualler due. King. 
VIDELICET. ady. [Latin.} To wit; that is. This word is 
generally written viz. 
Vipuaty. n. /. [from viduus, Lat.] Widowhood. 
To Vie. v.a. [Of this word the etymology is very uncertain. ] 
1. To fhow, or practice in competition. 

They vie power and expence with thofe that are too 

high. L’Eftrange, 


VIE 


You wie happinefs in a» thoufand eafy and {weet di- 
verftons. Evelyn. 
2. In this paflage the meaning feems to be, to add; to accu- 
mulate. 
She hung about my neck, and kifs on kils 
She wred fo faf, 
“| hat in a twink fhe won me to her love. Shatefp. 
To Viz. ven. T'o conteit; to contend; to ftrive for fu- 
periority. 
In a trading nation, the younger fons may be placed in 
fucha way of life, as may enable them to vie with the beft 


of their family. Addifon. 
The wool, when fhaded with Ancona’s dye, 
May with the proudeft Tyrian purple vie. Addifon. 
Now voiccs over voices rife ; 
While each to be the loudeft wes. Swift. 


To VIEW. v.a. [veu; Fr. from vesir, or voir.) 
1. To furvey; to look on by way of examination. 
Go, and view the country. 


Fof. vila 2. 
Th’ almighty father. bent down his eye, 


His own works and their works at once to vzw.. Milton. 
View not this fpire, by meafures giv’n, 
To buildings rais’d by common hands. Prior. 


Whene’er we view fome well-proportion’d dome; 
No fingle parts unequally furprize ; 
All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. 
2. To fee; to perceive by the eye. 
With eyes aghaft 
View'd firft their lamentable lot. 
No more I hear, no more I view, 
The phantom flies me, as unkind as. you. | 
VIEW. n. f. [fromthe verb. ] 
1. Profpect. 
You fhould tread a courfe 
Pretty, and full of view; yea, haply, near 
The refidence of Pofthumus. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Vaft and indefinite views, which drown all apprehenfions of 
the uttermoft objects, are condemned by good authors. /¥otton. 


Pope. 


Mi lt on. 


Pope. 


The walls of Pluto’s palace are in vurew. Dryden. 
Cut wide czews through mountains to the plain, 
You'll with your hill, or thelter’d hill again. Ite 
2. Sight; power of beholding. 
Some fafer refolution I’ve in view. Ailton, 
I go, to take for ever from your view, 
Both the lov’d object, and the hated too. Dryden. 


Thefe things duly weigh'd, will give.us a clear wew into 
the ftate of human liberty. Locke. 
Inftruct me other joys to prize, 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes; 
Full in my view fet all the bright, abode, 
And make my foul quit: Abelard for God. 
3. Act of feeing. 
Th’ unexpected found ........ 
Of dogs and men, his wakeful car does wound ; 
Rouz’d with the noife, he fcarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th? illufions of his fear - 
Had giv’n this falfe alarm ; but ftraight his view 
Confirms that more than all he fears is true. Denhain. 
Objects near our view are thought greater than thofe of 
a larger fize, that are more remote. Locke. 
4. Sight; eye. a 
She was not much ftruck with thofe objeéts that now pre- 
fented themfelves to her wrew. Female Quixote. 
5. Survey ; examination by the eye. 
Time never will renew, __ 
While we too far the pleafing. path purfue, 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. Dryden. 
6. Intellectual {urvey. =" i 
If the mind has made this inference by. finding out the-in- 
_ termediate ideas, and, taking a wiew ofthe connection of 
them, it has proceeded rationally. ayi _ Locke. 
7. Space that may be taken in by the eye ;, reach of fight. 
The fame through all the neighb’ring nations flew, 
When now the Trojan navy was in view. i Dryden. 
8. Appearance ; ihowa 
In that accomplifh’d mind, 
Helpt by the night, new graces find ; 
Which, by the fplendour of her view, , 
Dazzl'd before we never knew. 
9. Difplay ; exhibition,ta the fight or minds... , 
To give a right piw. of this miftaken part of liberty, 
would any one be a -changeling, becaute he is lefs determined 
by wife confiderations than a wife man è Locke, 
10 Profpedt of interet. = 
No man fets him{clf about any thing, but upon fome, viet 
òr other, which ferves him tor a realon, ss Locke. 
11. Intention; defign. Aiii 
He who fojourns in. a foreign, country, refers. what he 
fees to the ftate of things at home; with that vietu he makes 
all his reflections. Atterbury, 
With a view to commerce, in returning from his expedi- 
tion againft the Parthians, he pafled through Egypt. Arbuthnot. 
ViEWLESS. 


Pope. 


Waller. 


VIG 


Viewtrss. adj. [from view.] Unfeen; not difcernible by 
the firht. 
To be imprifon’d in the view/-/s winds, 
And blown with reftlefs violence about 
The pendant world 
Each ftair myfterioufly was meant, nor ftood 
There always, but drawn up to heav’n fometimes 
Viewlefs. Milton's Par. Loft, 
Switt through the valves the vifionary fair 
Repats’d, and viewlefs mix'd with common air. 
Licht-bounding from the carth, at once they rife ; 
Their feet half wewlefs quiver in the fkics. Pope. 
Vices:ma’Tion. n. f. [vegefimns, Latin.) ‘Fhe at of putting 
to death every twentieth man. Bailey. 
V ‘cit. nY. [vigilia, Latin.) 
1. Watch ; devotions performed in the cuftomary hours of reft. 
So they in heaven their odes.and vigils tun’d. Milton. 
Shrines ! where their vigils pale-ey’d virgins keep, 


Shake/p. 


Pope. 


And pitying faints, whofe ttatues learn to weep. Pope. 
2. A faft kent before a holiday. 
He that out-lives this day, and fees old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours, 
And fay to-morrow is St. Crifpian. Shake/p. 


3. Sexvice ufed on the night before a holiday. 

No altar is to be confecrated without reliques, which 
placed before the church door, the vigils are to be celebrated 
that night before them. Stilliny fleet. 

a The rivals call my mufe another way, 

To fing their vigils tor th’ enfuing day. 

4. Watch ; forbearance of fleep. 
‘Though Venus and her fon fhou’d {pare 

Her rebel heart, and never teach her care; 

Yet Hymen may perforce her vigils keep, 

Ard for another’s joy fufpend her fleep. Waller. 

Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card- 
table, and thofe cutting paflions which attend them. Addi/on. 

VIGILANCE. 
Vi/G1LANCY 
1. Forbearance of fleep. 

Ulyfles yielded unfeafonably to fleep, and the ftrong pal- 

fion for his country fhould have given him vigilance. Broome. 
2. Watchfulnefs ; circumfpection ; inceilant care. 
Shall Henry’s conqueft, Bedford’s wigilance, 
Your deeds of war, and all our counfel die ? 

. No poft is free, no place, 

That guard and moft unufual vigilance 

Does not attend my taking. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

In this their military care, there were few remarkable oc- 
cafions under the duke, faving his continual wigi/ancy, and vo- 


Dryden. 


bn. J: [vrgilance, Fr. vigilantia, Lat.] 


Shake/p. 


luntary hazard of his perfon. Wotton. 
Of thefe the vigilance ; 
T dread ; and to elude, thus wrapp’d in mift 
-Of midnight vapour, glide obfcure. Milton. 


We are enabled to fubdue all other creatures; and ufe 
for our behoof the ftrength of the ox, the fagacity and vigi- 
lancy of the dog. Ray. 

3. Guard; watch. 

In at this gate none pafs 
The vigilance here plac’d, but fuch as come 
Well known from heav’n. Milton. 
VIGILANT. adj. [vigilans, Latin.) Watchful ; circum{pceét ; 
~ diligent ; attentive. 

They have many prayers, but every of them very fhort, 
-as if they were darts thrown out with a kind of fudden 
quicknefs ; left that vigilant and erect attention of mind, 
which in praver is very neceflary, fhould be wafted or dulled 


‘through continuance. Hooter. 
Take your places, and be vigilant : 
Tf any noife or foldier you perceive, 
Let us have knowledge. Shakefpeare. 


~The treafurer, as he was vigilant in fuch cafes, had notice 
~ of the clerk’s expiration fo foon, that he procured the king 
© “to fend a meflage to the mafter of the rolls. Clarena. 
“Vi/GiLaNnTLyY. adv. [from vigilant.] Watchfully ; atten- 
tively ; circumt{pectly. 
"Thus in peace, either of the kings fo vigilantly obferved 
è every motion of the others, as if they had lived upon the 
7 alarm. Hayward. 
Vico ous. adj. [from vigor, Latin.] Forcible; not weaken- 
cd; full of ftrength and life. 
giie: Fam’d for his valour young ; 
At fea fuccefful, vigorous and ftrong ! Waller. 
~~ Thcir appetite is not dull’d by being gratified, but returns 
always frefh and vigorous. Atterbury. 
“VWicorousty. adv. [from vigour.} With force; forcibly ; 
without weakneis. l 
~ Tke prince had two giant fhips; 


With his one fo vigoroufhy he prets’d, i 
And few fo home, they could not rife again. Dryden, 
IF the fire burns bright and vigorcufly, it is no matter by 
© what means it was at firft kindled. South, 
oe 


g 


VIL 


That prince whole caufe you efpoule fo vigoroufly, is the 
principal in the war, and you but a fecond. Swift. 
Vi'corousness. n. f. {from vigour.] Force; ftrength. 
He hath given excellent fufferance and vigoroufnefs to the 
fulferers, arming them with ftrange courage, heroical forti- 


tude, invincible refolution, and glorious patience. Taylor. 
VYGOUR n. f. [vigor, Lat.] 
1. Force; ftrength. 
Sometimes went and fometimes ran, 
With fupple joints, as lively vigour led. Milton. 
Shame to be overcome, 
Wou'd utmoft vigour raife, and rais’d unite. Milton. 
Pernicious fire wither’d all their ftrength, 
And of their wonted vigour left them drain’d. Milton. 
The mind and fpirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour foon returns. Mitton. 
No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour. Miltin. 
The vigour of this arm was never vain : 
Witnefs thefe heaps of flaughter. Dryer. 
2. Mental force ; intellectual ability. 
3. Energy; efficacy. 
In the fruitful earth 
His beams, unactive elfe, their vigour find. Milton, 
How docs Cartefius all his finews ttrain, 
The carth’s attractive vigour to explain ? Blackmere. 


VILE. adj. (vil, Fr. vilis, Late} Bafe; mean; worthlefs ; 
fordid ; defpicable. 

Our cafe were miicrable, if that wherewith we moft en- 

deavour to pleafe God, were in his fight fo vite and detpicable 


as men’s difdainful tpeech would make it. Hooker. 
I difdaining fcorn’d, and craved death, 
Rather than I would be fo wile cfteem’d. Shakefp. 
He to-day that fheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er fo vile, 
This day fhall gentle his condition. Shakefp. 
The inhabitants account gold but as a vile thine. Abbot. 
‘That finful creature man elected is, 
And in our place the heavegs poffefs he muft ; 
Vile man, begot of clay, and born of duft. Fairfax. 


A fpontaneous production is againft matter of faét; a ching 
without example notonly in man, but the vile? of wecds. Bentl. 
2. Morally impure; wicked. 
Reftor’d by thee, vile as I am, to place 
Of new acceptance. Milton. 
Vi‘LED. adj. [from vile, whence revile.) Abufive ; feurrilous ; 
defamatory. 
He granted life to all except to one, who had ufed wild 
fpeeches againft king Edward. Hayward. 
Vi/LELyY. adv. [from vile.] Bafely; meanly ; fhamefully. 
The Volfcians vill yielded the town. Shake/p. 
How can I 
Forget my Heétor, treated with difhonour, 
Depriv’d of funeral rites, and vi/ely dragg'd, 
A bloody corfe, about the walls of Troy. 
Vi‘cengss. n. f. [from vile.] 
1. Bafenefs ; meannefs ; defpicablenefs. 
His vilene/s us fhall never awe: 
But here our fports fhall be: 
Such as the golden world firft faw, 
Moft innocent and free. Drayton. 
Reflect on the effential wilene/s of matter, and its impo- 
tence to conferve its own being. Creech. 
Confidering the wilene/s of the clay, I wondered that no 
tribune of that age durft ever venture to afk the potter, 


A. Philips. 


what doft thou make ? Swift. 
2. Moral or intellectual bafenefs. 
Then, vilene/s of mankind ! 
Could one, alas! repeat me good or great, 
Wafh my pale body, or bewail my fate ? Prior, 


To Vi/Liry. v.a. [from vile.] To debafe; to defame; to 
make contemptible. 
Tomalin could not abide, 


To hear his fovereign wilify'd. Drayton. 
Their makcr’s image 

Forfook them, when themfelves they wilify'd 

To ferve ungovern’d appetite ; and took 

His image whom they ferv’d. Milton, 


The difpleafure of their prince, thofe may expect, who would 

put in practice all methods to vilify his perfon. Addifen. 

Many paflions dilpofe us to deprefs and vilify the merit of 

one rifing in the efteem of mankind. Athi, 

Vit, n. j. (ville, Fr. villa, Latin.) A village; a {mall col- 
le&tion of houfes. Little in ufe. 

This book gives an account of the manurable Jands in 

every manor, town, or vill. Hale. 

Vi'txa. n. f. (villa, Lat.] A country feat. 

The antient Romans lay the foundations of their villas and 


palaces within the very borders of the fea, Addijon. 

All vaft poflefions ; Jut the fame the cafe, 
Whether you call them villa, park, or chace, Pope. 
29 F VV’LLAGE. 


VIU 


VILLAGE. #. f. [village Fr.] A {mall colle@ion of houtes 
in the country, lefs than a town. 
Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms, 
Or pelting villages, fheep coats, and mills, 


Inforce their charity. Shakefpeare. 
The early village cock i 
Hath twice done falutation to the morn. Shakelp. 
You have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are fo; but, like the v/lage curs, 
Bark when their fellows do. Shakefpeare. 


Thecountry villages were burnt down to the ground. Knolles. 
Thofe village-words give us a mean idea of the thing. Dryd. 
Seam’d o’er with wounds which his own fabre gave, 
In the vile habit of a village flave. Pope. 
VYLLAGER. x. f. [from village.] An inhabitant of the village. 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 
Than to repute himfelf a fon of Rome 


Under fuch hard conditions. Shake/p. 
When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 

I thall appear fome harmlefs villager, 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. Milton. 


If there are conveniencies of life, which common ufe 
reaches not, it is not realon to reject them, becaule every 


villager doth not know them. Locke. 
VI/LLAGERY. v. f. [from village.] Diftri&t of villages. 
Robin Goodfellow, are you not he, 
That fright the maidens of the villagery ? Shake/p. 


VYLLAIN. n. f [vilain, Fr. villanus, low Latin.] 
1. One who held by a bafe tenure. 

The Irifh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, being in 
condition of flaves and villains, did render a greater revenue, 
than if they had been made the king’s free fubjects. Davies. 

2. A wicked wretch. 

‘ We were prevented by 2 dozen armed knights, or rather 
villains, who, ufing this time of their extreme feeblenefs, all 
together fet upon them. 


O willain! villain! his very opinion in the letter. Ab- 

horred villain! unnatural, detcfted, brutifh villain!  Shake/p. 
What in the world, 

That names me traitor, wi//ain-like he lies. Shake/p. 


He was ftabbed to the heart by the hand of a vz//ain, upon 
the mere impious pretence of his being odious to the parlia- 
ment. Clarendon, 

Calm thinking villains, whom no faith could fix ; 

Of crooked counfels, and dark politicks. 

Vi/LLANAGE. n. f. [from villain.] 
1. The ftate of a villain; bafe fervitude. 
They exercife moft bitter tyranny, 

Upon the parts brought into their bondage : 

No wretchednefs is like to finful villanage. Fairy Queen. 

Upon every fuch furrender and grant, there was but one 
freeholder, which was the lord himfelf; all the reft were but 
tenants in willanage, and were not fit to be {worn in 


Pope. 


juries. Davies. 
2. Bafenefs ; infamy. 
If in thy fmoke it ends, their glories fhine ; 
But infamy and villqnage are thine. Dryden, 


To VYLLANIZE, v.a. [from villain.) To debafe ; to degrade ; 
to defame. 
Were virtue by defcent, a noble name 

Could never willanize his father’s fame ; 

But, as the firft, the laft of all the line, 

Would, like the fun, ev’n in defcending fhine. Dryden. 

Thefe are the fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all argu- 
ments; whofe glory is in their fhame, in the debafing and 
villanizing of mankind to the condition of beatts. Bentley, 

VYLLANOUs. adj. [from villain. ] 
1. Bafe; vile; wicked. 
2. Sorry. 

Thou art my fon; I have partly thy mother’s word, partly 
my own opinion ; but chiefly a vi/lanous trick of thine eye 
doth warrant me. Shake/p. 

3. It is ufed by Shake/peare to exaggerate any think deteftable. 
We fhall lofe our time, 
And all be turn’d to barnacles or apes, 
With foreheads villanous low. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
Vi‘LLANoUSLY. adv, [from villainous.] Wickedly ; bafely. 
The wandering Numidian falfified his faith, and villanoufly 
flew Selymes the king, as he was bathing himlelf. Knolles. 
N LEMAA NOUGNESS: n. j. [from villainous.) Bafenefs; wicked- 
nefs, 
ViLLANy. n. f. [from villain; villonnie, old French.] 
1. Wickednefs ; bafenefs ; depravity. 
Truft not thofe cunning waters of his eyes ; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum : 

And he, long traded in it, makes it ftem 

Like rivers of remorfe and innocence. Shake/p. 

He is the prince’s jefter ; and the commendation is not 
in his wit, but in his villany. Shake/p. 

2. A wicked action; a crime. 


VIN 


No willuny,or flagitious 2étion was ever yet eommitted z 
but a lie was firft or lait the principal engine to effect its Sous). 
Such willainies rous’d. Horace into wrath ; 
And ’tis more noble to purfue lis path, 
‘Than an old tale. Dryden. 
VirLaricK. adj. {villaticus, Jat.] Belonging sto villages, 
Evening dragon came, i 

Affailant on the perched roofts, 

And nefts in order rang’d, 

Of tame willatick fowl. 

VILLI. x. f. [Latin.] 

In anatomy, are the fame as ftbres; and in botany, fmall 
hairs like the grain of plufh or fhag, with which, as a kind 
of excrefcence, fome trees do abound. Quincy. 

Vi‘tious. adj. [villojus, Lat.] Shaggy ; rough. 

The liquor of the ftomach, which with fafting grows 
fharp, and the quick fenfation of the inward willous coat of 
the {tomach, feem to be the caule of the fenfe of hunger. Arb. 

Vimi/NEous. adj. [vimineus, Latin.] Made of twigs. 
As in the hive’s vimineons dome, 

Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each does her f{tudious a¢ction vary, 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 

VYVNCIBLE. adj. [from vinco, Lat.] Conqucrable; fupe- 
rable. 

He not vincible in {pirit, and well affured that fhortnefs of 
provifion would in a fhort time draw the feditious to fhorter 
limits, drew his {word. Hayward. 

Becaufe ’twas abfolutely in my power to have attended 
more heedfully, there was liberty in the principle, the miftake 
which influenced the action was qincible. Norris. 

Vi/nciBLeness. n. f. [from vincible.] Liablenefs to be over- 
come. Dit. 

Vi/ncTURE. 2. f. [vindtura, Lat.] A binding. Bailey. 

VINDE/MIAL. adj. [vindemia, Latin.} Belonging to a vintage. 

To Vinpe/MIATE. v. n, [vindemia, Latin.} To gather the 
vintage. 

Now vindemicte, and take your bees towards the expiration 
of this month. Eve yn. 

VINDEMIA TION. n.f. [vindemia, Lat.] Grape-gathering. Bailey. 
To VYNDICATE. v.a. [vindico, Lat.] 
1, To juftify; to fupport; to maintain. 

Where the refpondent denies any propofition, the opponent 
mutt directly vindicate and confirm that propofition; 7. e. he 
muĝ make that propofition the conclufion of his next fyl- 
logifm. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To revenge; to avenge. 

We ought to have added, how far an holy war is to be 
purfued ; whether to enforce a new belief, and to vindicate 
or punifh infidelity ? Bacon. 

Man is not more inclinable to obey God than man; but 

- God is more powerful to exact fubjection, and to vindicate 
rebellion. Pearfon on the Creed. 

The more numerous the offenders are, the more ‘his 


Milton, 


juftice is concerned to vindicate tle affront. Tillot/on. 
Affemble ours, and all the Theban race, 
To vindicate on Athens thy difgrace. Dryden. 


3. To affert ; to claim with efficacy. 
Never any touch’d upon this way, which our poet juftly 
has vindicated to himfelf. Dryden’s Pref. to Ovid. 
The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 
From al] the world fhall vindicate her trade. 
4. To clear; to protect. 

God’s ways of dealing with us, are by propofition of ter- 
rors and promifes. To thefe is added the authority of the 
commander, vindicated from our neglect by the interpo- 
fition of the greateft figns and wonders, in the hands of his 


Dryden. 


prophets, and of his fon. Hammond. 
I may affert eternal providence, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man. Milton. 


Vinpica/tion. n. f. [vindication, Fr. from vindicate.) De- 
fence; affertion ; juftification. 

This is no vindication of her conduct. She fill acts a 
mean part, and, through fear, becomes an accomplice, in en- 
deavouring to betray the Greeks. Broome. 

Vi/NDICATIVE. adj. [from vindicate.] Revengeful; given to 
revenge. 
He, in heat of action, 

Is more vindicative than jealous love. Shake/p. 

Publick revenges are fo: the moft part fortunate ; but in 
private revenges it is not fo. indicative perfons live the life 
of witches, who, as they are mifchievous, fo end ue un- 
fortunate. acon. 

The fruits of adufted choler, and the ecvaporations of a 
vindicative {pirit. Howel. 

Do not too many believe no zeal to be fpiritual, but what 
is cenforious or vindicative 2 Whereas no zeal is {piritual, 
that is not alfo charitable. a, Sprat's Sermons. 

Diftinguith betwixt a pafon purcly vindicative, and thofe 
countels where divine juftice avenges thcannocent. L’ E/irange. 


VINDICA/TOR: 


VIN 


Vinpica’ror. a. f. [from vindicate.) One who vindicates ; 
an affertor. 

Hc treats tyranny, and the vices attending it, with the ut 
molt rigour ; and confequently a noble foul is better pleas’d 
with a jealous vindicator of Roman liberty, than with a 
temporizing: poet. Dryden. 

Vilnpicarory. adj. [from vindicatsr:] 
1. Punitory ; performing the office of vengeance. 

The athicticns of Job were no vindicatory punifhments to 
take vengeance of his fins, but probatory chaftilcments to 
make trial of his graces. Bramball's Anfwer to Hobbs. 

9. Defenfory ; jultilicatory. 
Vinpi‘crive. adj. (from vindicia, Latin.] Given to revenge ; 
revenceful. 

1 am vinaidtive enough to repel force by force. Dryden. 

Augultus was of a nature too vindictive, to have contented 
himielt with fo {mall a revenge. Dryden. 

Vins. n f (vinea, Latin.] The plant that bears the grape. 
The flower confits of many leaves placed in’a regular 
order, and expanding in form of a role: the ovary, which is 
fituated in the bottum of the flower, becomes a round 
fruit, full of juice, and contains many {mall itones in each. 
The tree is climbing, fending forth clafpers at the joints, by 
which it faftens ittelf to what plant ftands near it, and the fruit 
is produced in bunches. The fpecies are, 1. The wild vine, 
commonly called the claret grape. 2. The July grape. 3. The 
Corinth grape, vulgarly called the currant grape 4. The 
parfley leav’'d grape. 5. The miller’s grape. This is called 
the Burgundy in England: the leaves of this fort are very 
much powdered with white in the fpring, from whence it 
had the name of millers grape. 6. Is what is called in Bur- 
gundy Pineau, and at Orleans, Auverna: it makes very good 
wine. 7. The white chaficlas, or royal muicadine: it is a 
large white grape; the juice is very rich. 8. The black 
chaffelas, or black mu cadine ; the juice is very rich. 9. The 
red chaffelas, or red mufcadine. 10 The burlake grape. 
11. The white muftat, or white Frontiniac. 12. The red 
Frontiniac. 13. The black Frontiniac. 14. The damafk 
grape. 15. The white fweet water. 16. The black fweet 
water. 17. The white mufcadine. 18 The raifin grape. 
19. The Greek grape. 20. The pearl grape. 21. The 
St. Peter’s grape, or hefperian. 22. The malmfey grape. 
mae eT hie malmfey mufcadine. 24. The red Hamburgh 
grape 25. The black Hamburgh, or warmer grape. 26. The 
Switzerland grape. 27. The white muicat, or Frontiniac of 
Alexandria ; called alfo the Jerufalem mutcat and grofs muf- 
cat. 28: The red mufcat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria, 
29. The white melie grape. 30. The white morillon. 
31. The Alicant grape. 32. The white Auvernat. 33 The 
grey Auvernat. 34. The railin mufcat. The late duke of 
‘Lufcany,, who was very curious in collecting all the forts of 
Italian and Greek grapes into his vineyards, was poff-:lied of 
upwards of three hundred feveral varieties. Miller. 

‘The zzne-prop elm, the poplar never dry. Fairy Queen, 

In her days every man fhall eat in fafety, 

Under his own vine, what he plants. Shakef. 
‘The captain left of the poor to be vine-dreflers. 2 Kingsxxv. 
Depending vines the fhelving cavern {creen, 
With purple clufters blufhing through the green. 
Va NEGAR, n. f [vinaigre, Fr.) 
= 1. Wine grown four. 
` Vinegar is made by fetting the veflel of wine againft the 
hot fun; and therefore vinegar will not burn, much of the 


Pope. 


finer parts being exhaled. Bacon. 
SF Heav’n’s bleft beam turns vinegar more four. Pope. 
5 2. Any thing really or metaphorically four. 
p’ Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 
p4: And others of fuch vinegar afpect, 
. _ That they’ll not fhow their teeth in way of {mile. Shake/p. 
_ ViNNEWED, or Vinney adj. Mouldy. Ainfworth. 


VINEYARD. ^. f. [pinzeand, Saxon.] A ground planted with 
~ vinces. 
Let us not live in France ; let us quit all, 

And give our vineyards to a barb’rous people. Shake/p. 

~ Though fome had fo furfeited in the vineyards, and with 

" the wines, that they had been left behind, the generofity of 

the Spaniards fent them all home again. Clarendon. 

Vi‘nous. adj. [from vinum, Latin.) Having the qualities of 
wine ; confifting of wine. 

_ © The motion of the oily drops may be in part due to fome 


j 


~ partial {olution made by the vinous fpirit. Boyle. 
< f Water will imbibe 
The fmall remains of {pirit, and acquire 
A vinous flavour. Philips. 


Vix TAGE. n. f. [vinage, Fr.] The produce of the vine for 


the year. 
~The beft wines are in the drieft vintages. Bacon. 
ar Our firft {uccefs in war make Bacchus crown, 
And half the vintage of the year our own. Waller. 


© VYxtacer. n. f. [from vintaze.] He who gathers the vin- 
Erre. Ainfworth. 
ViNtTNER. n.f. [from vinum, Lat.] One who fells wine. 
: 2 


VIO 


The vininer may draw what religion he pleafes.  Howzh 
‘The vintner, by mixing poifon with his wines, deftroys 
more lives than any malignant difcafe. Swift. 
Vi'ntry. n. J. The place where wine is fold. Ainfwo: th. 
VoL. n. f. (violle, Fr. viola, Ital.) A ftringed inftrument of 
mufick. 
My tonguc’s ufe is to me no more, 
Than an unttringed viol, or a harp. Shake/p. 
To ftrain a ftring, ftop it with the finger, as in the necks 
of lutes and zzols, 
Loud o’er the reft Cremona’s trump doth found ; 
Me fofter airs befit, and fofter ftrings 
Of lute, or viol, ftill more apt for mournful things. Ailton, 
VrYoLABLE. adj. [from violabilis, Lat.] Such as may be vio- 
lated or hurt. 
VioLa’cEous. adj. [from viola, Lat ] Refembling violets. 
To Violate. v.a. [violo, Lat.] 
1. To injure; to hurt. 
I queftion thy bold entrance, 
Employ’d to violate the fleep of thofe 


Bacon, 


Whofe dwelling God hath planted here in blif.  AZi/ton. 
Kindnefs for man, and pity for his fate, 

May mix with blifs, and yet not violate. Dryden. 

Ceafe 

To know what known will violate thy peace. Pote. 

2. To infringe; to break any thing venerable. 
Some of violated vows 
*Twixt the fouls of friend and friend. Shake/peares 


Thofe offences which are by their fpecial qualities breaches 
of fupernatural laws, do alfo, for that they are generally evil, 
violate in general that principle of reafon, which willeth uni- 
verfally to fly from evil. 

3. To injure by irreverence. rs 

I would violate my own arm rather than a church. Brown. 


Hooker. 


Forbid to violate the facred fruit. Miltons 
4. To-ravith ; to deflower. 
The Sabines violated charms 
Obfcur'd the glory of his rifing arms. Prior. 


VIOLATION. n.f. [violatio, Lat. | 
1. Infringement or injury of fomething facred. 

Their right conccit that to perjury vengeance is dué, was 
not without good effect, as touching the courfe of their lives, 
who feared the wiltul violation of oaths. Hooker. 

Men, who had no other guide but their reafon, confidered 


the violation of an oath to be a great crime. AAddijon. 
2. Rape; the act of deflowering. 
If your pure maidens fali into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation. Shakef. 


VIOLATOR. n. f. (violator, Lat.] À 
1. One who injures or infringes fomething facredi 
May fuch places, built for divine worfhip, derive a bleffing 
upon the head of the builders, as lafting as the curfe that 
never fails to reft upon the facrilegious violators of them. South. 
2. A ravifher. 
Angelo is an adult’rous thief, 
An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shakef. 
How does fhe fubject herfelf to the violater’s upbraidings 
and infults. Clariffa. 
Viorence. n. f. [violentia, Latin.] 
1. Force; ftrength applied to any purpofe. 
To be imprifon’d in the viewlefs wind, 
And blown with reftlefs violence about. 
All the elernents 
At leaft had gone to wreck, difturb’d and torn 
With violence of this confli€&, had not foon 
Th’ eternal hung his golden {cales. 
2. An attack; an aflault; a murder. 
A noife did {care me from the tomb ; 
And fhe, too defperate, would not go with me } 
But, as it feems, did violence on herfelf. 
3. Outrage ; unjuft force. 
Griev'd at his heart, when looking down he faw 
The whole earth fill’d with violence; and all flefh 
Corrupting each their way. Miiton’s Par. Lof. 
4. Eagernefs; vehemence. j 
That feal 
You afk with fuch violence, the king 
With his own hand gave me. 
5. Injury ; infringement. 
We cannot, without offering violence to all records, divine 


Shake/p. 


Milton. 


Shakefp. 


AY hake/p j 


and human, deny an univerfal deluge. Buni 
6. Forcible defloration. 
VYoLENT. adj. [violentus, Lat.] 
1. Forcible ; acting with ftrength. 
A violent crofs wind blows. Milton. 


2. Produced or continued by force. 
The pofture we find them in, according to his doctrine, 
mutt be look’d upon as unnatural and violent . 
ftate can be perpetual. i 
3. Not natural, but brought by force. 
Conqueror death difcovers them fcarce men ; 
Violent ar shameful death their due reward. 


and no violent 
Burnet. 


Milten, 
4. Un- 


VIR 


4. Unjuftly affaitant; murderous. 
Some vio'ent hands were laid on Humphry’s life. Shake/p. 
A foe fubtile or violent. Milton. 
5. Unfeafonably. vehement. 

We might be reckoned fierce and violent, to tear away 
that, which, if our mouths did condemn, our confeiences 
would ftorm and repine thereat. Hooker. 

The covetous extortioner fhould remember, that fuch to- 
lents fhall not take heaven, but hell by force. Decay of Piety. 

6. Extorted ; not voluntary. j 
Vows’ made in pain, are violent and void. Milton. 
Vrorentry. adv. [from violent.] With force ; forcibly ; ve- 
hemently. 

Temp ’rately proceed to what you would r 

Thus violently redrefs. Shakefp. Corio'anus. 

Flame burneth more violently towards the fides, than in the 
midit. Bacon. 

Antient privileges muft not, without great neceffities, be 

_ revoked, nor forfeitures be exacted violently, nor penal laws 
urged rigoroufly. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
VilotET. n. f. [violette, Fr. visla, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous flower, fomewhat re- 
fembling the papilionaceous flower ; for its two upper petals 
reprefent the ftandard, the two fide ones the wings; but the 
lower one, which ends in a tail, refembles the iris. Out of 
the empalcment arifes the pointal, which becomes a threc-cor- 
nered fruit opening into three parts, and full of roundifh 


feeds. There are nine fpecies. Miller, 
When daifies pied, and violets blue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefp. 
Sweet echo, fweeteft nymph that liv’ft unfeen, 
By flow Meander’s margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider’d vale. Milton. 


It alters not our fimple idea, whether we think that blue 
be in the violet itfelf, or in our mind only ; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, to be in 
the violet itfelf. Locke. 

Viouin. n. fa [violon, Fr. from vid.) A fiddle ; a ftringed 
inftrument of mufick. 
Praife with timbrels, organs, flutes ; 


Praife with violins, and lutes. Sandys. 
Sharp violins proclaim 

Their jealous pangs, and defperation, 

For the fair difdainful dame. Dryden. 


VyYourst. x. f. [from viol.] A player on the viol. 
VIOLONCE’LLO. n. f. {Italian.] A ftringed inftrument of 
mufick. 
VIPER. n. f. [vipera, Lat.] 
1. A ferpent of that fpecies which brings its young alive, of 
which moft are poifonous. 
A viper came out of the heat, and faftened on his 
hand. AAs xxviii. 3. 
He'll gall of afps with thirfty lips fuck in ; 
The wiper’s deadly teeth fhall pierce his fkin. Sandys. 
‘Viper-catchers have a remedy, in which they place fuch 
great confidence, as to be no more afraid of the bite of a 
viper, than of a common puncture. ‘This is no other than 
axungia viperina, prefently rubbed into the wound. Derham. 
2. Any thing mifchicvous. 
Where is this viper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himlelf ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Vi/perine. x. f. [viperinus, Lat.] Belonging to a viper. 
Vi/prrows. adj. (vipereus, Lat. from viper.] Having the qua- 
Jities of a viper. 
My tender years can tell, 
Civil diffention is a wip’rous worm, 


That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. Shake/p. 
We are peremptory to difpatch 
This viperous traitor. Shake/p. 


Some wip'rous critick may bereave 
Th’ opinion of thy worth for fome defect. Daniel's Mufoph. 
VipeEr’s buglo/s. n.f. [echium, Lat.] A plant. 

The charaéters are, thc cup of the flower is large, and 
diyided into five long flender fegments ; the flower confifts of 
one leaf, is fhaped like a funnel, and fomewhat inficéted, 
having its upper part ftretched, but in a greater length than 
the lower: the upper part, or galea of the flower, is divided 
into two; and the lower part, or beard, into thrce parts: in 
the middle of the flower are produced five ftamina (or 
threads) which are reflexed. Each flower is fuccceded by 
four fecds, which are in form of a viper’s-head. Miller. 

Viver’s grafs. n. f. [ feorzonera, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a femi-flofculous flower, confifting of many halt 
florets, which reft upon the embryoes, which are included in 
one common empalement, which is fcaly : the embryocs at- 
terwards become oblong fecds, which are furnifhed with 
down. BET. 

VIRA/GO. n.f. (Latin. ] 
1..A female warriour ; a woman with the qualities of a man, 

Melpomene reprefented like a virago or manly lady, with 
a majeftick and grave countenance. Peacham. 


VIR 


To arms+ to arms ! the fierce vérags cries, 

And fwift as lightening to the combat flics. Poe. 
2. It is commonly ufed in deteftation:for an impudent turbilen: 

woman. 

Vi'reray. n.f. [virelay, virelai, Fr.) A sort of Vittlesait- 
cient French poein, that coniifted only of two rhymes wxi 
fhort veres, with ftops. s te Anette 

The mournful mufe in mirth now dift ne mafk, 

As fhe was wont in youngth and fummer days ; 

But if thou algate luftiike virelays, l 

And loofer fongs of love to underfong. 

The band of flutes began to play, © 

To which a lady fung a virelay : 

And ftill at ev'ry clote fhe would repeat 

The burden of the fong, the daify is fo (weet. 
Vi/nent. adj. [virens, Lat.) Green; not faded. 

In thefe, yet irefh and wircat, they carve out the figures 

of men and women. Brawws Vulgar Erroi s. 

VIRGE. m.f. [virga, Tat. better verge, from uerge French. } 

A dean’s mace. - ‘ 
Suppofe him now a dean compleat, 

Devoutly lolling in his feat ; 

The filver virge, with decent pride; 

Stuck underneath his cufhion tide. SÈ, 
VIRGIN. n. J. [vierge, Fr. virgo, Lat. | . 
1. A maid; a woman unacquainted with men. 

This afpect of ‘mine hath fear’d the valiant ; 

The beft regarded virgins of our clime 

Have lov’d it too. 

Senfelefs bauble ! 

Art thou a foedary for this act, and look’ft 

So virgin-like without ? Shake[p. Cymbeline. 

The damfel was very fair, and a virgin. Gen. xxiv. 16. 

Angelo is an adult’rous thief, 


Sperier. 


Dryden 


Shatefj . 


An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Shake/peare. 
Much lefs can that have any place, 
At which a virgin hides her face. Cowley, 
2. A woman not a mother. Unufual. i 
Likeft to Ceres in her prime, 
Yet virgin of Proferpina from Jove. Milton. 


3- Any thing untouched or unmingled. 

‘Tapers of white wax, commonly called virgin wax, burn 
with lefs fmoke than common yellow wax. Boyle. 
I have found virgin earth in the peat-marfhes of 
Chefhire. Weodivard. 
Below the upper was a decp bed of fand only, which I 
weighed, together with the vrgiz-mould. Derban. 

4- The fign of the zodiack in which the fun is in Auguft. 
Tkence down amain by Leo and the Virgin.  Afilton. 
Vi/RGIN. adj. Befitting a virgin ; fuitable to a virgin; maidenly. 
Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet rofed over 
with the virgin crimfon of modetty, if fhe deny the appear- 
ance of a naked blind boy. Shate/. Hen. V. 


What fays the tilver with her virgin hue? Shakef. 
With eafe a brother o’ercame 
The formal decencies of virgin-fhame. Cowley. 


To Vi’RGin. v.n. [acant word.] To play the virgin. 
A kifs 
Long as my exile, fweet as my revenge ! 
I carried from thee, my dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virg-n'd it e'er fince. Shake/peare’s Cortalanns. 
VIRGINAL. adj. [from virgin.] Maiden; maidenly; per- 
taining to a virgin. 
On the earth more fair was never feen, 
Of chaftity and honour virginal. 
Tears virginal 
Shall be to me even as the dew to fire ; 
And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 
Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. Shike/p. 
Purity is a fpecial part of this fuperftructure, reftraining 
of all defires of the ficth within the known limits of conju- 
gal or virginal chattity. Hammond's Fundancentuis. 
To Vi‘rcinaL. v.n To pat; to ftrike ason the virginal. 
A cant word. 
Still virginalling upon thy palm. Shate/d. 
ViircinaL. n.f. [more ufually vrginals.] A muñcal inftru- 
ment fo called, becaufe commonly uted by young ladies. 
The mufician hath produced two means of {training dtrings. 
The one is {topping them with the finger, as in the ‘necks-of 
lutes and viols; the other is the fhortnets of the itriny, as in 
harps and wrginals. ~ Bacon. 
ViRG Nivy. n. f. [virginitas, Lat.) Maidenhead ; unacquain- 
tance with man. 
You do impeach your modefty too much, 
‘Totrutt the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counfel of a defart place, 
With the rich worth of your cvry:mity. Shave/p. 
Natural virginity of itfelf is pota ftate more acceptable to 
God; bur that which is chofen in order to the conveniencies 
of relivion, and (eparation from worldly incumbrances. Tutor 
VVRILE. n. [virils, Lan] Belonging toman 5 not puerile , 
not feminine. . " 
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ViriLity. n. J. [virilité, Fr. virilitas, Lat. from virile.] 
1. Manhood ; charaéter of man. 

The lady made generous advances to the borders of 

virility. Rambler. 
2. Power of procreation. 

The great climaterica) was paft, before they begat chil- 
dren, or gave any abit of their virility; for none begat 
children before the age of fixty-five. Brown. 

Virnmi‘tion. n.f. Properly vermilion. A red colour. 
FE gle, the faireft Nais of the flood, 
With a wermilion dye his temples ftain’d. Rofcommon, 
VIRTUAL. adj. [virtuel, Fr. from virtue.] Having the effi- 
cacy without the fenfible or material part. 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. Put there- 
fore wuod into fmith’s water, and try whether it will not 
harden. Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without commu- 
nication of fubftance. Bacon. 

Love not the heav'nly fpirits? And how their love 

Exprefs they ? by looks only? or, do they mix 


Irradiance? v.rtual, or immediate touch ? Milton. 
Every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual pow’r, and warm’d. Milton. 


Neither an actual or virtual intention of the mind, but only 
_ that which may be gathered from the outward acts. Stillingfleet. 
Virtua‘tity. n. f. [from virtual.] Efficacy. 

In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a virtuality of 

) many other, and from thence fometimes proceed an hundred 

= - tarse Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

_ VYRTUALLY. adv. [from virtual.] In effect, though not formally. 

; They are virtually contained in other words {till con- 

. tinued. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Such is our conftitution, that the bulk of the people vir- 
tually give their approbation to every thing they are bound to 

l obey. Addifon. 

To VIRTUATE. v.a. [from virtue.] To make efficacious. 

Potable gold fhould be endued with a capacity of being 
affimilated to the innate heat, and radical moifture ; or at 
Jeaft wirtuated with a power of generating the faid effen- 
tials. Harvey. 

VIRTUE. n. f: [virtus, Lat.] 

x. Moral goodnefs. 

Either I’m miftaken, or there is virtue in that Falftaff. Shake/- 

If there’s a power above us, 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all hef works, he muft delight in virtue, 

J And that which he delights in muft be happy. Addifon. 

z Virtwe only makes our blifs below. ope. 

- _ The character of prince Henry is improved by Shakefpear ; 

and through the veil of his vices atid irregularities, we fee a 
-dawn of greatnefs and wirtue. Shate/p. illuffrated. 
2. A particular moral excellence. 
In Belmont is a lady, 
And fhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
-~ Of wond’rous virtues. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Remember all his virtues, 

d And fhew mankind that goodnefs is your care. 

3. Medicinal quality. 
All bleft fecrets, 
All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 

_ Be-aidant and remediate. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
-The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 

_ upon the mountains; and that without virtue- from thofe that 
~ feed in the vallics. Bacon. 
4- Medicinal efficacy. 

' An eflay writer muft practife the chymical method, and 
~ give the virtue of a full draught in a few drops. Addifon. 
5- Picy; power. 

_ If neither words, nor herbs will do, I'll try ftones; for 

_ there’s a virtue in them. L’Eftrange. 

» Where there is a full purpofe to pleafe God, there, what 

-~ aman can do, fhall, by virtue thereof, be accepted. South. 

~ They are not fure, 4 virtue of fyllogifm, that the con- 

clufion certainly follows from the premifes. Locke. 

’ This thcy fhall attain, partly in virtue of the promife made 

- by God; and partly in virtue of piety. Atterbury, 

He ufed to travel through Grecce, by virtue of this fable, 

- which procured him reception in all the towns. Addifona 

6. Aéting power. 

* Jefus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, turried 

E him about. p 3 Mark Va 

9. Secret agency ; efficacy, without vifible ot material action. 

zt She moves the body, which fhe doth poflefs ; 

Yet no part toucheth, but by wrtue’s touch. 

3. Bravery; valour. l , 

C Tiuk to thy fingle virtue; for thy foldiers 

Took their difcharge. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

C The conquett of Paleftine, with fingular virtue they per- 

_~ formed, and held that kingdom fome few generations. Raleigh, 

g- Excellence; that which gives excellence. 

* In the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, the oeconomy of 

P! poems is better obferved than in Terence; who thought the 


Addifon. 


- 
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fole grace ahd virtue of their fable, the fticking in of fer- 

tences, as ours do the forcing in of jefts, B. Fohnfon. 
10. One of the orders of the celeftial hierarchy. 

Thrones, domination, princedoms, virtues, pow’rs. Mik. 

A winged virtue through th’ etherial fky, 
From orb to orb unwearied doft thou fly. 

Vi’RTUELESS. adj. [from vi txe.] 
1. Wanting virtue; deprived of, virtue. 2 
2. Not having efficacy ; without operating qualities. 

All fecond caufes, together with nature herfeif, without 
that operative faculty which God gave them, would become 
altogether filent, viriuelefs, and dead. Raleigh. 

Virtuelefs fhe wifht all herbs and charms, i 
Wherewith falfe mén increafe their patients harms. Fairfax, 
Some would makc thofe glorlouscreatures virtuele/s. Hakewill. 

VIRTUO’SO. n, J. [Italian.] A man fkilled in antique or na- 
tural curiofities; a man ftudious of painting, ftatuary, or 
archite€ture. 

Methinks thofe gencrous virtuofi dwell in a higher region 
than other mortals. Glanville. 

Virtuofo, the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, 
and is a critick in thet. And amongft our French painters, 
the word vertueux is underftood in the fame fignification. Dryd. 

This building was beheld with admiration by the wirtuofs 
of that time. Toler, N°. 52. 

Showers of rain are now met with in every water-work ; 
and the virtuofo’s of France covered a little vault with E 
ficial fnow. Addifon. 

VYRTUOUS. adj. [from virtue.] 
I1. Morally good: 

If his occafion were not virtuous, 

I fhould not urge it half fo faithfully. 

Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror: 

What fhe wills to do or fay, 

Is wifeft, virtuou'e/?, difcreeteft, beft. 

Favour’d of heav’n, who finds 
One virtuosus rarely found, 

That in domeftick good combines : 

Happy that houfe! his way to peace is {mooth. 

2. [Applied to women.] Chafte. 

Miftrefs Ford, the modeft wife, the Virtuous creature, that 

hath the jealous fool to her hufband ! Shake/p. 
3. Done in confequence of moral goodnefs. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 

But oft to virtuous ats inflames the mind. 

4. Efficacious ; powerful. 

With one virtuous touch, th’ arch-chemic fun, 
Produces, with terreftrial humour mix’d; 
Here in the dark, fo many precious things. 

5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 
Out of his hand, 
That virtuous fteel he rudely friatch’d away. 
Lifting up his virtuous ftafF on high, 

He {mote the fea, which calmed was with fpeed. 

He own'd that vi tuous ring and glafs. 

6. Having medicinal qualities. . 

Some obferve that there is a virtuous bezoar, arid another 
without virtue; the virtuous is taken from tHe beaft that 
feedeth where there are theriacal herbs; and that without 
virtue, from thofe that feed where no fuch herbs are. Bacon. 

The ladies fought around 
For virtuous herbs, which, gather’d from the ground, 
They fquezz’d the juice ; and cooling ointment made. Dryd. 
Vy’RTuoUSLY. adv. [from virtuous.] In à virtuous manner ; 
according to the rules of virtue. 

The Gods are my witnefles, I defire to do virtucufly. Sidney. 

In fum, they taught the world no lefs virtuou/ly how to 
die, than they had done before how to live. Hooker. 

They that mean virtuoufly, and yet do fo, 

The devil their virtue tempts not, they tefnpt heav’h. Shak. 

Not from grey hairs authority doth flow, 

Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow ; 

But our paft life, when wirtuou/ly {pent, 

Mutt to our age thofé happy fruits prefent. Denham. 

The coffeeman has a little daughter four years old, who 
has been virtusufly educated. . Addifon. 

Vi‘rtuousness. f. f. [from virtuous.} The ftate or character 
of being virtuous. 

Many other adventures are intertneddled; as the love of 
Britomert, and w?tudu/ne/t of Belphiabe ; and the lafciviouf- 
hefs of Helenora. Spenfer. 

Vy’RULENCE. Y7. S. [froin vlrulent.] Mental poifori; malig- 
VrruLency. J fity; 2crimony of temper ; bitternefs. 

Difputes in religion are managed with wirulency and bitter- 
nefs. Decay of Piety. 

It inftils into their minds the utmoft virulence, inftead of 
that charity which is the perfection and ornament of reli- 
gion. Addifon. 

The whigs might eafily have maintained a majority among 
the clergy, if they had not too much encouraged this in- 
temperance of fpeech, and virulence of pen, in the moft pro- 
ftitute of their party. Swift. 

VIRULENT. 
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VIRULENT., adj, [virulent, Fr. virulentus, Lat.) 
r. Poifonous; venemous: 
2. Poifoned in the mind; bitter; malignant. 
SVX RULENTLY. adv. [from virulent.) Malignantly ; with bit- 
ternefs. 
Va'saGE. n. fe [vifage, Fr. vifaggis, Italian.] Face; counte- 


nance; look. It is now rarely ufed but with fome ideas.of. 


diflike or horrour. 
Phebe doth behold 

Her filver viage in the watry glafs, 
Jeckiiig with liquid pearl the bladed grafs, Shake/p. 

‘When fhe fhail hear this of thee, with her nails 
She'll flea thy wolfith w/age. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

Whereto ferves mercy, 

But to confront the viage of offence. 


Shake/p. Hamlet. 
With hoftile frown, 


And vifage all inflam’d, firit thus began. Milton. 
By the rout, that made the hideous roar, 
His goary vifage down the ftream was fent; 
Down the fwift Hebrus to the Lefbian fhore. Milton. 
_ Love and beauty ftill that viage grace ; 
Death cannot fright em from their wonted place. Waller. 


To Vi’scrraTE. v.a. [vicera, Latin.] To embowel; to ex- 
; entrate. ` . 
VYSCID. adj. [vifcidus, Latin.] Glutinous; tenacious. 
Visci’pity. ^. /. [from vifcid.] 
A$. Glutinoufnefs ; tenacity; ropinefs. 

This motion in fome human creatures may be weak, in 
refpect to the wi/cidity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to propel it. Arbuthnot. 

2. Glutinous concretion. 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the vz/cidtties by their 

ftypticity. Floyer. 
Visco’sitTy. n. f. [vifcofitc, Fr. kom vifcous.] 
1. Glutinoufnefs ; tenacity. 

The air being mixed with the animal fluids, determines 

their condition as to rarity, denfity, vz/co/ity, tenuity. Arbuth. 
2. A glutinous fubftance. 

A tenuous emanation, or continued effuvium, after fome 
diftance, retracteth unto itfelf, as is obfervable in drops of 
fyrups, and feminal vifo/ities. Biown’s Vulg. Errours. 

VISCOUNT. n. J. [vicecomes, Lat.] 

Vifcount fignifies as much as fheriff; between which two 
words there is no other difference, but that the one comes 
from our conquerors the Normans, and the other from our 
anceftors the Saxons, Vifcount alfo fignifies a degree of no- 
bilty next to an earl, which is an old name of office, but a 
new one of dignity, never heard of amongft us, till Henry 
_VI, his days. Cowel. 

ViscounTEss. 2. f. [from vifcount. Vifcount and vifcounte/s 
are pronounced vicount and vicounte/s.| ‘The lady of a vif- 
count ; a peerefs of the fourth order. 

Viscous. adj. [vi/gueux, Fr. vifcofus, Lat.] Glutinous ; fticky ; 
tenacious. 

._ The caufe of the fcouring virtue of nitre is, that it hath 
a fubtle fpirit, which fevereth and divideth any thing that is 

. foul and vifcous. Bacon. 

Holly is of fo vifcous a juice as they make bird-lime of 
the bark. Bacon. 

Visipi‘tiry. n. f. [vifbilité, Fr. from vifible.] 

1. The ftate or quality of being perceptible by the eye. 

The colours of outward objects brought into a darkened 
room, do much depend for their wi/ibility, upon the dimnefs 
of the light they are beheld by. Boyle. 

2. State of being apparent, or openly difcoverable ; confpi- 
cuoufnefs. 

They produced this as an inftance againft the perpetual 
uifibility of the church, and he brings it to prove that it ceafed 
to be a true church. Stiilingfleet, 

In thefe, the wi/ibility and example of our virtues will 
chiefly confift. Rogers's Sermons. 

VISIBLE. n. /. [vifible, Fr. vifbilis, Lat.] 

1. Perceptible by the eye. 

Vifibles work upon a looking-glafs, which is like the pupil 


of the eye; and audibles upon the places of echo, which re- 


femble the cavern of the ear. Bacon. 
On this mount he appeared ; under this tree 
Stood wifible ; 
Here with him at this fountain talk’d. Milton. 


Each thought was v//tb/e, that roll’d within, 
As through a cryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen. Dryden. 
A long feries of anceftors fhews the native luftre with 
great advantage ; but if he degenerate from his line, the leaft 
{pot is vi/fible on ermine. Dryden, 
2.. Difcovered to the eye. 
Tf that the heavens do not their wi/ible {pirits 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 
Humanity muft perforce prey on itfelf, 
Like monfters of the deep. 
3. Apparent; open; con{picuous. 
‘The factions at court were greater, or more vifible than 
bcforc. Clarendon. 
4 
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VI’SIBLENESS. n. f. [from wifible.] State or quality of being , 
vifible. : 

Vi'sıBLY. adv. [from vifibie.] In a manner perceptible by the 
eye. 

The day being vifbly governed by the fun, is a little 
longer than the revolution of the equator; fo much as is 
occafioned by the advance of the fun in his annual contrary 
motion along the ecliptick. Holder. 

By the head we make known more vifibly our fupplications, 
our threatnings ; enough to fee the facc, and to underftand 
the mind at half a word. Dryden. 

VISION. x. f. [vifion, Fr. vifio, Latin. ] i 
1. Sight; the faculty of feeing. 

Anatomifts, when they have taken off from the bottom of 
the eye that outward and moft thick coat called the dura 
mater, can then fee through the thinner coats, the pictures 
of objects lively painted thereon. And thefe pictures, pro- 
pagated by motion along the fibres of the optick nerves into 
the brain, are the caufe of vifion. Newton's Opticks. 

Thefe theorems being admitted into optics, there would be 
fcope enough of handling that fcience voluminoully, after a 
new manner; not only by teaching thofe things which tend 
to the perfection of wi/on, but alfo by determining mathe- 
matically all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be 
produced by refractions. Newton's Opticks. 

2. The act of feeing. 

Vifion in the next life is the perfecting of faith in this+ 
or faith here is turned into vifon there, as hope into en- 
joying. Hammond’s Pratt. Catechi/m. 

3. A fupernatural appearance ; a {pectre; a phantom. i 
The day feems long, but night is odious ; 
No fleep, but dreams ; no dreams, but vi/ions ftrange. Sidney. 
Laft night the very gods fhew’d me a vifion. Shatelp. 
God’s mother deigned to appear to me ; A 
And, in a vifion, full of majefty, 
Will'd me to leave my bafe vocation. 
Him God vouchfaf’d, 
To call by vifion, from his father’s houfe, 
Into @ land which he will fhew him. Milton's Par. Lof. 
4. A dream; fomething fhewn in a dream. A dream happens 
to a fleeping, a vion may happen to a waking man. A 
dream is fuppofed natural, a vifion miraculous ; but they are 
confounded. 3 
His dream returns ; his friend appears again: 

The murd’rers come; now help, or I am fain! 

*Twas but a vi/ion ftill, and vifions are but vain. Dryden. J 

The idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the 
exiftence of that thing, than the vi/iens of a dream make a 
true hiftory. Locke. 

Vi/stonaRy. adj. [vifionnaire, Fr. from vifion.] 
1. Affected by phantoms; difpofed to receive imprefions on 
the imagination. 
No more thefe fcenes my meditation aid, 
Or lull to reft the vifionary maid. Pope’s Elifa to Abelard. 
2. Imaginary ; not real; feen in a dream; perceived by the 
imagination only. 
The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfly bray’d ; 

The hunter clofe purfu'd the vi/onary maid. Dryden. 

If you have any {kill in dreams, let me know whether I 
have the fame place in the real heart, that I iad in the w- 
Jionary one. Adai/ox. 

Our victories only led us to further wi/ionary profpects ; 
advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which fuccefs 
had wrought the nation up to. Swift. 

Vi'stonary. ) n. f. [vifionaire, Fr ] One whofe imagination is 
Vi'stonisT. $  difturbed. 

The lovely vifionarygave him perpetual uneafinefs. Fem. Quix. 
To VISIT. v.a. [vifiter, Fr. vifito, Lat.] 
1. To go to fee. 

You muft go vifit the lady that lies in. 

my prayers ; but I cannot go thither, Shake/p. Cortslanus. 

Virgins uifited by angel pow’rs. Pope. 

2. [In fcriptural language.] To fend good or evil judi- 
cially. 

When God wifiteth, what fhall I anfwer him ? Fob xxxi. 14. 

Thou fhalt be z #/ited of the Lord with thunder. Va. xxix.6. 

When I vifit, I will vift their fin upon them. Ex. xxxii. 34- 

God vifit thee in good things. Judith xiii. 20. 

That venerable body is in little concern after what manner 
their mortal enemies intend to. treat them, whenever God 
fhall vift us with fo fatal an event. Swift. 

3. To falute with a prefent. 

Samfon vifited his wife with a kid. 

4. To come to a furvey, with judicial authority. 

The bifhop ought to wift his diocefe every year in 
perfon. Ayliffe. 

ToVi‘stt. v.n. To keep up the intercourfe of ceremonial 
falutations at the houfes of each other. 

Visit. n. f. [vifite, Fr. from the verb.] The act of going te 
fee another. 

In a defigned or accidental wi/it, let fome one take a book, 
which may be agreeable, and read in it. eps. 

Isi- 
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I V’ISITARLE. adj. [from vifit.] Liable to be vifited. 
All hofpitals built fince the reformation, ure vifitable by the 


_ king or lord chancellor. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
VISITANT. x. f. [from vifit.) One who goes to fee another. 
He alone 


To find where Adam fhelter'd, took his way, 

Not unperceiv’d of Adam, who to Eve, i 

While the great vrfitant approach’d, thus fpake. Milton. 

One vifit begins an acquaintance; and when the viftant 
comes again, he is no more a {tranger. South. 

Edward the firft, who had been a vifitant in Spain, upon 
action in the holy land, fixed both our pounds by the meafures 


of the Eaft. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Griev'd that a vifitant fo long fhou’d wait . 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate, 
i Inftant he flew. 


Pope’s Odyffiya bai. 1. 160. 
VISITATION. n. f. [vifito, Latin.] 
1. The act of vifiting. 
He comes not 
Like to his father’s greatnefs ; his approach, 
So out of circumftance and fudden, tells us, 
*Tis not a vifitation fram’d, but forc’d 
` By need and accident. Shake/p, Winter Tale. 
What would you with the princefs ? 


Nothing but peace and gentle wiftation. Shakcfpeare. 
2. Object of vifits. ‘ 
i O flow’rs, 


My early vifitation, and my laft. Miiton’s Par. Lof, 
_ 3. [Vifitation, Fr.) Judicial vifit-or perambulation. 

The bifhop ought to vifit his diocefe every year in perfon, 
unlefs he omits the fame becaufe he would not burthen his 
churches; and then ought to fend his arch-deacon, which 
was the original of the arch-deacon’s vifitation. Ayliffe. 

4. Judicial evil fent by God; ftate of fuffering judicial evil. 

That which thou doft not underftand when thou readeft, 
thou fhalt underftand in the day of thy wifitation. For many 
fecrets of religion are not perceived till they be felt, and are 
not felt but in the day of a great calamity. Taylor. 

5. Communication of divine love. 

The moft comfortable vi/itations God hath fent men from 

above, have taken efpecially the times of prayer as their moft 


natural opportunities. Hooker. 
VISITATORIAL. adj. [from vifitor.] Belonging to a judicial 
= viftor. 


Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of common 
right execute this vi/itatorial power in his archdeaconry : but 
others fay that an archdeacon has a vifitato ial power only of 
common right per modum finplicis ferutinii, as being bifhop’s 
vicar. Ayliffe’s Pare gon. 

Visiter. n. f. [from vifit.] 
1. One who comes to fee another. 

Here’s ado to lock up honefty and honour from the accefs 
of gentle viftors. Shakefpeare. 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of wi/iters. Shakef. 

Confumptives of this degree entertain their wifiters with 
ftrange rambling difcourfes of their intent of going here and 

3 there. Harvey. 

T have a large houle, yet I fhould hardly prevail to find one 

Vifter, if I were not able to hire him with a bottle of 

wine. Swift to Gay. 

© 2. [Vifiteur, Fr.] An occafional judge; one who regulates 
' the diforders of any fociety. 

The vifiters expell’d the orthodox; they, without fcruple 


or fhame, pofle(s’d themfelves of their colleges. Walton. 
~~ To him you muft your fickly ftate refer ; 
Your charter claims him as your vi/iter. Garth. 


"Whatever abufes have crept into the univerfities, might be 
reformed by ftrict injunctions to the wifiters and heads of 
 houfes. Swifts Projet for the Advancement of Religion. 
~ Vi’snomy. x. /. [corrupted from phy/iognomy.] Face; counte- 
= nance. Not in ufe. 
~~ Twelve gods do fit around in royal ftate, 
And Jove in midft with awful majetty, 
_ To judge the ftrife between them ftirred late : 
> Each of the gods by his like vifnomy 
T Eath to be known, but Jove above them all, 
+ By his great looks and pow’r impcrial. Spenfer. 
VWrstve. adj. [vifif, Fr. vijus, Lat.] Formed in the act of 
_  feeing. 
f O This happens when the axis of the vifive cones, diffufed 
"from the object, fall not upon the fame plane; but that 
which is conveyed into onc eye is more deprefled or elevated 
_ than that which enters the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
© VISOR. n J. [This word is varioufy written utfard, vifar, 
© vihr, vizard, vizor. I prefer vifor, as neareft the Latin 
 Vifus, and concurring with w/age, a kindred words vifiere, 
_ ~~ French.] A makk ufed to disfigure and difguife. 
) I fear, indeed, the weaknefs of my government before, 
| 


© made you think fuch a matk would be grateful unto me; 
and my weaker government fince, makes you pull off the 
1 vijor. Sidney, 
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This loutifh clown is: fuch that 
favoured a vifar ; his behaviour fuch, 
degrce of ridiculous. 

By which deceit doth matk in vifr fair, 

And caft her colours dyed deep in grain, 

To feem like truth, whofe fhape fhe well can fain. Spenfer. 

But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with ufe of evil decds, 
I wou'd chay, proud queen, to make thee bluth. Shake/p. 
One vior remains, 

And that is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. Shake/p. 

The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for cruelty, 
might, perhaps, in their wars ufe a head - piece, or 
UI Zor. Broome’s Ody ff: Notes. 

Vi'soreD. v, n. [from vifor.] Mafked. 
Hence with thy brew’d enci.antments, foul deceiver ! 

Haft thou betray’d my credulous innocence 

___With vifor’d falfhood, and bafe forgery. Milton. 
VISTA. n.f. [Italian.] View ; profpect through an avenue. 

In St. Peter’s, when a man ftands unser the dome, if he 
looks upwards, he is aftonifhed at the {pacious hollow of the 
cupola, that makes one of the beautifullett vifta’s that. the 
eye can pafs through. Addsfon's Rema: ks on Italy. 

The finifh’d garden to the view 
__ _ Its vifta’s opens, and its alleys green.  Thomfon’s Spring. 
Vi'suaL. adj. [vlfucl, French.] Ufed in fight; exercifing¢he 
power of fight; inftrumental to fight. 

An eye thruit forth fo as it hangs a pretty diftance by the 
vifual nerve, hath been without any power of fight; and 
yet, after being replaced, recovered fight. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

The air, 
No where fo clear, fharpen’d his vifual ray 
To objects diftant far. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
Then purg’d with euphrafy and rue 


you never faw fo ill- 
that he is beyond the 
Sidney. 


The vifual nerve ; for he had much to fee. Malton. 
Inward light, alas, 
Puts forth no vi/ual beam ! Milton's Agoniftes. 


VITAL. adj. [vitalis, Latin.] 
1. Contributing to life; neceflary to life. 
His heart, broken with unkindne(s and affliction, ftretched 
fo far beyond his limits with this excefs of comfort, “as it 


was able no longer to keep fafe his vital {pirits. Sidney. 
All nature laughs, the groves are frefh and fair ; 
The fun’s mild luftre warms the vital air. Pope: 


2. Relating to life. 
Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach. Shakepeare. 
On the rock a fcanty meafure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a-pace. Dryden. 
3. Containing life. 
Spirits that live throughout ; 
Vital in every part; not as frail man, 
In intrails, heart, or head, liver, or reins, 
Cannot but by annihilating die. Miltons Par. Loft. 
On the watry calm, 
His brooding wings the fpi-it of God out{preads ; 
And vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 


Throughout the fluid mafs. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
4. Being the feat of life. 
The dart flew on, and pierc’d a vital part. Pope. 


5- So difpofed as to live. Little ufed, and rather Latin than 
Englifh. 

Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the birth of the 
feventh month to be vital, that of the eighth mortal; but 
the progreffion thereto to be meafured by rule. Brown. 

6. Effential ; chiefly neceflary. 
Know grief’s vital part 
Confifts in nature, not in art. Bp. Corbet. 
Vita’Lity. n. f. [from vital.] Power of fubfifting in life. 

Whether that motion, vitality and operation were by in- 
cubation, or how elfe, the manner is only known to 
God. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

For the fecurity of fpecies produced only by feed, provi- 
dence hath endued all feed with a lafting vitality, that if b 
any accident it happen not to germinate the firft year, it will 
continue its fecundity twenty or thirty years, Ray. 

VITALLY. adv. [from vitah] In fuch a manner as to give 
life. 

The organical ftruéture of human bodies, whereby they 
are fitted to live and move, and be vitally informed by the 
foul, is the workmanfhip of a moft wile, powerful, and 
beneficent maker. Bentley. 

Vi'rats. n. f. [Without the fingular.] Parts effential to life, 
By fits my {welling grief appears, 

In rifing fighs, and falling tears, 

‘That fhow too well the warm defires, 

The filent, flow, confuming fires, 

Which on my inmoft vitals prey, 

And melt my very foul away. Phillips. 

VITE’LLARY. n. f. [from vitellus, Latin.] The place where 
the yolk of the egg {wims in the white. 
A greater 


VIT 

A greater difficulty in the doctrine of eggs is, how the 
Yperny of the cock attaincth into every egy ; fince the vitellary, 
‘or place of the yolk, is very high. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

To VITIAN E.tv. a, [vitio, Latin.] To deprave; to fpoil ; 
to make lels pure. E ; 

The fun in his garden gives him the purity of vifible ob- 
jects, and of true’ nature, before fhe was vitiated by 
luxury. Evelyn's Kalend. 

The organs of fpeech are managed by fo many muftles, 
that fpeech is not eafily deftroyed, though often fomewhat 
vitiated as to fome particular letters. > Holder. 

Spirits encountering foul bodies, and excitihg a fermentation 
of thofe vitiated humours, precipitate into putrid fevers. Harvey. 

This undiftinguifhing complaifance will vitiate the tafte of 
the readers, and mifguide many of them in their judgments, 
where to approve and where to cenfure. Garth. 

A tranfpofition of the order of the facramental words, 
in fome men’s opinion, vitiates baptifm. — Ayliffe's Parergon. 

VITIA TION. n. f. [from vitiate.] Depravation ; corruption. 

The forelaid extenuation of the body is imputed to the 
blood’s vitiation by malign, putrid vapours {moking through- 
out the veffels. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Tó VITILYTIGATE. v.n. [vitiofus and litigo, Lat.] To 
contend in law. 
Virinitica’Tion. ^. f. [from vitilitigate.] Contention ; ca- 
villation. 
I'll force you by right ratiocination, 
To leave your vitilitigation. Hudibras, 
Vitio’sity. n. f. [from vitisfus, Lat.] Depravity; corruption. 

He charges it wholly upon the corruption, perverfenefs, 
and vitiofity of man’s will, as the only caufe that rendered 
all the arguments his do¢ttrine came cloathed with, un- 
fuccefsful. South’s Sermons. 

VY'TIOUS. adj. [vicieux, Fr. vitiofus, Latin.] 
t. Corrupt; wicked ; oppofite to virtuous. It is rather ap- 
plied to habitual faults, than criminal actions. 
Make known 
It is no vitious blot, murder, or foulnefs 
That hath depriv’d me of your grace. 
Witnefs th’ irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the fhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 


Shakefp. K. Lear. 


© Servant of fervants,’ on his vitious race. Milton. 
Wit’s what the vitious fear, the virtuous fhun ; 
By fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pote. 


No troops abroad are fo ill difciflin’d as the Englith ; 
which cannot well be otherwife, while the common foldiers 
have before their eyes the vitious example of their leaders. Swift. 

2. Corrupt; having phyfical ill qualities. 

When citious language contends to be high, it is full of 

rock, mountain, and pointednefs. B. Febnfon. 
Here from the vicious air and fickly fkies, 

A plague did on the dumb creation rife Dryden. 
Vitiousty. adv. [from vitious.] Not virtucufly ; corruptly. 
Vitrrousness. 2. f. [from vitious.] Corruptnefs ; ftate of be- 

ing vitious. 
When we in our vitiou/ne/s grow hard, 

The wife gods feal our eyes. Shakefpeare. 

What makes a governor juftly defpifed is vitiou/ne/s and ill 
morals. Virtue muft tip the preacher’s tongue, and the 
ruler’s {cepter with authority. South. 

VITREOUS. adj. [vitré, Fr. vitreus, Lat.] Glafly ; confift- 
ing of glafs; refembling glafs. 

The hole anfwers to the pupil of the eye ; the cryftalline 
humour to the lenticular glafs , the dark room to the cavity 
containing the vitreous humour, and the white paper to the 
retina. Ray on the Creation. 

When the phlegm is too vifcous, or feparates into too 
great a quantity, it brings the blood into a morbid ftate : this 
vifcous phlegm feems to be the vitreous petuite of the an- 
tients. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

VITREOUSNESS. n. f. [from vitreous.] Refemblance of glafs. 

VITRIFICABLE. adj. [from vitrificate.] Convertible into glafs. 

To VITRIFICATE. v. a. [vitrum and facio, Lat.] To 
change into glafs. Y. 

We have metals vitrificated, and other materials, befides 

thofe of which you make glafs. Bacon. 

VITRIFICATION, n. f. (vitrification, Fr. from vitrificate.] Pro- 
du&ion of glafs, act of changing, or ftate of being changed 
into glafs, 

For vitrification likewife, what metals will endure it? Alfo, 
becaufe vitrification is accounted a kind of death of metals, 
what vitrification will admit of turning back again, and 
what not ? Bacon's Phyfical Remarks. 

If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groffer part itfelf 
run and melt; as in the making of ordinary glafs ; and in 
the vitrification of earth in the inner parts of furnaces; and 
in the vitrification of brick and metals. Bacon's Nut. Hif. 

Upon the knowledge of the different. ways of making 
minerals and metals capable of vitrification, depends the art 
of making counterfeit or fictitious gems. Boyle on Colours. 


VIV 


ToVi'rriFy. v. a. (vitrifier, Fr. vitrum and facio, Lat.] To 
change into glafs. ; 

Metals will vitrify ; and perhaps fome portion of the 
glafs of metal citrified, mixed in the pot of ordinary glafs 
metal, will make the whole mafs more tough. Bacon. 

Iron-flag, vitrified, has in it cortices incompaffing one 
another, like thofe in agats. Woodward, 

To Ay aati v.n To become glafs; to be changed into 
glafs. 

Chymifts make veffels of animal fubftances calcined, which 
will not vitrify in the fire; for all earth which hath any falt 
or oil ih it, will turn to glafs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ViŽTRIOL. n. f. [vitriol, Fr. vitriolum, Lat.] 

Vitriol is produced by addition of a metallick matter with 
the foffil acid falt. Woodward. 

I rubbed it with the vitriol-ftone. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Vi'TRIOLATE. adj. [vitriolé, Fr. from vitriolum, Lat.) Im- 
Vi‘TRIOLATED. } pregnated with vitriol ; confifting of vitriol, 

Iron may be diflolved by any tart, falt, or vitriolated 
water. Bacon. 

The water having diffolved the imperfectly calcined body, 
the vitriolate corpufcles {wimming in the liquor, by their oc- 
curfions conftituted little mafles of vitriol, which gave the 
water they impregnated a fair witriolate colour. Boyles 

VITRIO'LICK. ) ad). [vitriolique, Fr. from vitriolum, Lat.) Re- 
VirrioLous. $ — fembling vitriol ; containing vitriol. 

Copperofe of Mars, by fome called falt of ftcel, made by 
the fpirits of vitriol or fulphur, will, after ablution, be at- 
tracted by the loadftone: and therefore whether thofe fhoor- 
ing falts partake but little of fteel, and be not rather the vi- 
triolous {pirits fixed unto falt by the effuvium or odour of 
ftecl, is not without good queftion. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Thee falts have fomewhat of a nitrous tafte, but mix’d 
with a {match of a vitriolick, Grew’s Mufaum: 

By over-fermentation, or long-keeping, wine becomes 
fharp as in hock, like the vitriolick acidity. Fiayer. 

Vi'ruLine. adj. [vitulinus, Lat.] Belonging to a calf, or to 
veal, Bailey. 

Vitu PERABLE, adj. [vituperabilis, Lat.] Blame worthy. Auf. 

To VituPERATE. V. a. [vituperer, Fr. vitupero, Latin.] To 
blame ; to cenfure. 

Viturera tion. 2. f. [vituperatio, Lat.] Blame; cenfure. 

Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from any cavil 
or u:tuperaticn of ralure. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

VIVA/CIOUS. adj. [vivax, Lat.] 
1. Long-lived. 

Though we fhould allow them their perpetual calm and 
equability of heat, they will never be able to prove, that 
therefore men would be fo vivacious as they would have us 
believe. Bentley. 

2. Spritely ; gay; active ; lively. 

Viva’CIOUSNESS. ) ¢ oes F mate 
Vivarcrky. n. f. [vivacite, Fr. from vivacious. 

1. Livelinefs ; Spritelinefs. 

They are efteemed very hot in operation, and will, in a 
convenient air, furvive fome days the lofs of their heads and 
hearts ; fo vigorous is their vicacity. Bose. 

He had a great vivacity in his countenance. Dryden. 

2. Longevity ; length of life. 

Fables are rais'd concerning the vivacity of deer ; for nei- 
ther are their geftation nor increment fuch as may afford an 
argument of long life. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Vivary. n.f. (vivarium, Lat.) A warren. Ainfworth, 
Vive. adj. [vif Fr. vivus, Latin.] Lively ; forcible ; preffing. 

By a vive and forcible perfwafion, he mov’d him to a war 

upon Flanders. Bacon. 
Vi'vency. n. f. {vivo, I atin ] Manner of {upporting or con- 
tinuing life, or vegetation. 

Although not in a diftin& and indifputable way of urvency, 
or anfwering in all points the property of plants, yet in in- | 
ferior and defcending conftitutions, they are determined by 
feminalities. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Vives. n. f. A diftemper among horfes. 

Vives is much like the ftrangies; and the chief difference 
is, that for the moft part the itrangles happen to colts and 
young horfes while they are at grafs, by feeding with their 
heads downwards ; by which means the fwelling inclines 
morc to the jaws; but the vires happens to horfes at any 
age and time, and is more particularly feated in the glands 
and kernels under the ears. Farricrs Dicts 

VIVID. adj. [vividus, Latin.] 
1. Lively; quick ; ftriking. 

The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, was grown 
clear again. Boyle. 

‘To make thefe experiments the more manifcft, fuch bodies 
ought to be chofen as have the fulleft and moft vivid colours, 
and two of thofe bodies compared together. Newton.. 

Ah! what avail his glofly varying dyes ? 
The vivid green his fhining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings, and breaft that flames with gold. Pope. 


2. Spritely ; 


VIZ 


2. Spritely ; active. K 
Body is a fit workhoufe for fprightly, vivid faculties to ex- 


cife and exert themfelves in. South. 
~- Where the genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, 
the power of memory may lofe its improvement. Watts. 


VryvřpbLy. adv. [from vivid.] With life; with quicknefs ; 
with ftrength. 

In the moon we can with excellent telefcopes difcern many 
hills and vallies, whereof fome are more, and fome lei 
vividly illuftrated ; and others have a fainter, others a deeper 
fhade. Boy'e on Colours, 

Senfitive objects affect a man, in the ftate of this prefent 
life, much more warmly and vividly than thofe which affect 


only his nobler part, his mind. South. 
Vi'vIDNESS. 7. J. [from vivid.) Life; vigour; quicknefs. 
Vivr'FICAL. adj. [vivificus, Lat. ] Giving life. Bailey. 


To VIVI'FICATE., v.a. (vivifico, Lat 
1. To make alive ; to inform with life ; to animate. 
2. Torccover from fuch a change of form as feems to deftroy 
~ the cffential properties. 
ViviFica TION. 7. f. [vivifcation, Fr. from vivificate.] The 
act of giving life. 
~ If that motion be in a certain order, there followcth vi- 
ification and figuration. Bacon. 
Vivi Fick. adj. [wivifique, Fr. vivificus, Latin ] Giving life ; 
making alive. 
= Without the fun’s falutary and wruifick. beams, all motion 
~ would ceafe, and nothing be left but darknefs and death. Ray. 
ToVi'viry. v.a. [vivifier, Fr. vivus and facio, Lat.] To 
make alive ; to animate; to endue with life. 
» Tt hath been obferved by the antients, that there is a 
worm that breedeth in old fnow, of a reddifh colour, and 
© dull of motion; which would fhew, that fnow hath in it a 
fecret warmth, elfe it could hardly vivify. Bacon. 
~ © Sitting on eggs doth vivify, not nourifh, Bacon. 

Gut-worms, as foon as vivified, creep into the ftomach 
for nutriment. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Vivi'paRovs. adj. [vivus and fario, Lat.] Bringing the young 
alive; oppofed to oviparous. 

When we perceive that batts have teats, it is not unrea- 

~ fonable to infer, they give fuck ; but whereas no other flying 
animals have thefe parts, we cannot from them infer a vivr- 
parous exclufion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
f Their fpecies might continue, though they had been vivi- 
parous ; yet it would have brought their individuals to ver 
{mall numbers. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 
~ If birds had been viviparous, the burthen of their womb 
“had been fo great and heavy, that their wings would have 
failed them. Ray on the Creation. 
VIXEN. n. f. 

Vixen or fixen is the name of a fhe-fox ; otherwife ap- 
plied to a woman whofe nature and condition is thereby com- 
pared to a fhe fox. Verfiegan. 

O! when fhe’s angry, fhe’s keen and fhrewd ; 
» © She was a vixen, when fhe went to {chool ; 
= And though fhe be but little, fhe is fierce. Shakefp. 
_ See a pack of fpaniels, called lovers, in a hot purfuit of a 
“*two-lege’d vixen, who only flies the whole loud pack, to be 
fingled out by one. WH ycherly, 
Viz. n. f. [This word is videlicet, written with a contraction. ] 
* To wit; that is. A barbarous form of an unneceflary word. 
~~ That which fo oft by fundry writers 
~~ Haas been apply’d t’almoft all fighters, 
~ . More juftly may b’ afcrib’d to this, 
© * Than any other warrior, viz. 
~~ None ever aéted both parts bolder, 
~~ Both of a chieftain and a foldier. Hudibras. 
The chief of all figns which the Almighty endued man with, 
is humane voice, and the feveral modifications thercof by the 
organs of fpeech, wiz. the letters of the alphabet, form'd by 
= the feveral motions of the mouth. Holder. 
~ Eet this be done relatively, viz. one thing greater or 
ftronger, cafting the reft behind, and rendering it lefs feniible 
P ~ by its oppofition. Dryden's Dufrefrioy. 
Vizarv. n. f. [vifiere, Fr. See Visor.] A mafk ufed for 
~ difguife. 
~ Let the fuits of the mafkers be graceful, and fuch as be- 


-= come the perfon when the wizards are off. Bacon. 
thera! 3 fE{chylus 

Sixt Brought vizards in a civiler difguife. Rofcomman. 

A lye is like a vizard, that may cover the face indeed, 

but can never become it. South, 


~~ © ¥e fhall know them by their fruits, not by their well or ill 
living ; for they put on the vizard of feeming fanctity. Atterb. 
_ | "He miftook it for a very whimfical fort of mafk, but upon 
= a nearer view he found, that fhe held her wizard in her 
hand. Addifon. 
To Vi‘zarp. v.a. [from the noun.] To makk. 
Degree being vizarded, i 
Fb unworthieft fhews as fairly in the mafk. _ Shakefp. 
Vizier. n.f. [properly Wazir.] The prime minifter of the 
Turkifh empire, 
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He'made him vizier, which is the chicf of all the 

baffa's. $: Kuolles’s Hif. of the Turks: 
This grand vizier prefuming to invett 

The chief imperial city of the weft ; 

With the firft charge compell’d in hatte to rife, 

His treafure, tents and cannon left a prize. Walter. 

U’LCER. n. f. [ulcere, Fr. ulkus, Latin.] A fore of continu: 
ance; not a new wound. 
Thou anfwer'ft, fhe is fair ; 
Pour’it in the open uker of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her check, her gait, her voice ! Shake/p. 
My ulcers fwell, 
Corrupt and fmell. Sandy's Paraphrafe. 
Inteftine ftone and uker, colick pangs. Milton. 

While he was dreffing that opening, other abfcefles were 
raifed, and from the feveral apoftemations finnous ulcers were 
made. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

To U’tcerate. v. a. [ulcerer, Fr. ulcero, Latin.] To difeafe 
with fores, 

Some depend upon the intempcrament of the part ulcerated ; 
others upon the continual affux of lacerative humours. Harvey. 

An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the blood, in 
fuch as have their lungs ulcerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Uncera‘rion. n. f (ulceration, Fr. ulceratio, from ulcero, Lat.] 
1. The act of breaking into ulcers. > 
2. Ulcer; fore. 
The effects of mercury on ulcerations are manifeft. Arbuth. 
Ur’cerous. adj. [ulcerofus, Latin.] Affiéted with fores. 
Strangely vifited people, 

All fwoln and uk?rous he cures. Shatelp. Macbeth. 

An ulcerous difpofition of the lungs, and an ulcer of the 
lungs, may be appofitcly termed caules of a pulmonique con- 
fumption. Harvey on Confumptions. 

U’tcerousness. x. f. [from ulcerous.] The ftate of being ul- 
cerous. 

U’icereD. adj. [ulceré, Fr. from ulker:] Grown by time from 
a hurt to an ulcer. 

Æfculapius went about with a dog and a fhe-goat ; the 
firft for licking udcered wounds, and the goat’s milk for the 
difeafes of the ftomach. Temples 

Uti’crnous. adj. [uliginofus, Latin.] Slimy ; muddy. 

The uliginous lacteous matter taken notice of in the coral 
fifhings upon the coaft of Italy, was only a colleétion of the 
corallin particles. Woodward. 

ULTIMATE. adj. [ultimus, Latin.] Intended in the laft re- 
fort ; being the laft in the train of confequences. 
I would be at the worft; worft is my port, 


My harbour, and my ultimate repofe. Milton, 
Many aétions apt to procure fame, are not conducive tā 
this our ultimate happinefs. Adiifen. 


The ultimate allotment of God to men, is really a confe- 
quence of their own voluntary choice, in doing good or 
evil. ogers’s Sermons. 

ULTIMATELY. adv. [from ultimate.] In the laf confequence, 

Charity is more extenfive than either of the twb other 
graces, which center ultimately in ourfelves ; for we believe, 
and we hope for our own fakes: but love, which is a more 
difinterefted principle, carries us out of ourfelves, into defires 
and endeavours of promoting the interefts of other be- 
ings. A terbury, 

Truft in our own powers, ultimately terminates in the 
friendfhip of other men, which thefe advantages affure 
to us. Rogers’s Sermons, 

ULTIYMITY. n. f. [ultimus, Latin.}] The laft itage ; the laft 
confequence. A word very convenient, but notin ufe. 

Alteration of one body into another, from crudity to per= 
fect concoction, is the ultimity of that procefs. Bacon. 

U'LTRAMaRINE. n. f. [ultra and marinus, Latin.] One of 
the nobleft blue colours ufed in painting, produced by calci- 


nation from the ftone called lapis lazuli. H:i. 
Others, notwithftanding they are brown, ceafe not to be 

foft and faint, as the blue of ultramarine. Dryden. 
U'LTRAMARINE. adj. [ultra marinus, Lat.] Being beyond 
the fea ; foreign. Ain worth, 


ULTRAMO'NTANE, adj. [ultramontain, Fr. ultra montanus, Lat.] 
Being beyond the mountains. 

ULTRAMU'NDANE, adj, [ultra and mundus, Lat.] Being be- 
yond the world. 

Uttro’neous, adj. [ultro, Lat.] Spontaneous voluntary. 

U’mBeL. n.f. In botany, the extremity of a ftalk or branch 
divided into feveral pedicles or rays, beginning from the fame 
point, and opening fo as to form an inverted cone, Dia, 

UmBe’LLaTED. adj. In botany, is faid of flowers when many 
of them grow together in umbels. Dia. 

UMBELLI'FEROUS. adj. [umbel and fers, Lat] In botany, 
being a plant that bears many flowers, growing upon many 
foot{talks, proceeding from the fame centre ri and chiefly 

appropriated to fuch plants whofe flowers are compofed of five 
leaves, as fennel and parfnip. DiGi, 

U’MBER. 2. f. 


I. Umber is a fad colour ; which grind with gum-water, and 
lighten it with a little cerufe, and a fhive of fafron. Peacham. 
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Yl) put myfelf in poor and mean attire, ; 
Shakefpeare. 


And with a kind of umber {mirch my face. 
Umbre is very fenfible and earthy ; there is nothing but 
pure black which can difpute with it. Dryden. 


The umbres, ochres, and minerals found in the fiflurcs, 
are much finer than thofe found in the ftrata. Woodward. 

2. A fif. [thymallus, Lat.] > : 

The umber, and grayling differ as the herring and pilcher 
do: but though they may do fo in other nations, thofe in 
England differ nothing but in their names, Walt. Angler. 

U’MBERED, adj. [from umber or umbra, Lat.} Shaded ; 
clouded. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 

Fire anfwers fire; and through their paly flames 

Each battle fees the other's umber’d face. Shake/p. Hen V. 
UMgILICAL. adj. (umbilicale, Fr. from umbilicus, Lat.] Be- 

longing to the navel. 

Birds are nourifhed by umbilical veffels, and the navel is 
manifeft a day or two after exclufion. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

In a calf, the umbilical ycficls terminate in ccrtain bodies 
divided into a multitude of carneous papillæ, received into 
fo many fockets of the cotyledons growing on the womb. Ray. 

U mates. n. f. [umbles, Fr.] A decr’s entrails. Did. 

UMBO. n. j. [ Latin.] The point, or prominent part of a 
buckler. 

Thy words together ty’d in finall hanks, 

Clofe as the Macedonian phalanx ; 

Or like the umbo of the Romans, 

Which fierceft foes could break by no means. 
U’mbrAGE. n. f. [ombrage, Fr.] 

1. Shade; fkrcen of trees ; 

O, might I here 

In folitude live favage ; in fome glade 

Obfcur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 

To ftar, or fun-light, {pread their uznbrage broad, 

And brown as evening ! Milten’s Par. Loft. 

Men fwelt’ring run 

To grotts and caves, and the cool umbrage {eek 

Of woven arborets. 

2, Shadow ; appearance. 

The reft are umbrages quickly difpelled; the aftrologer 

fubjeéts liberty to the motions of heaven. Bramh.again/? Hobbs. 

‘The opinion carries no fhew of truth nor umbrage of rea- 
fon of its fide. Voodward. 

Such a removal of the metal out of one part of the mafs, 
and collecting of it in another, has mifled fome, and given 
unibrage to an opinion, that there is a growth of metal in 
ore expofed to the air. Woodward on Foffils. 

. Refentment; offence ; fufpicion of injury. 

Although he went on with the war, yet it fhould be but 
with his {word in his hand, to bend the fliftnefs of the other 
party to accept of peace: and fo the king fhouid take no 
umbrage of his arming and profecution. Bacon. 

UMBRA/GEOUS. adj. [ombragieux, Fr.] Shady; yielding 
fhade. 

Umbrazeous grots and caves of cool recefs. Milten. 
Walk daily in a pleafant, airy, and umbrageous garden. farvey. 
The ftealing fhower is fcarce to patter heard, 

Beneath th’ wmbrageous multitude of leaves. Thomfon. 
Umpra‘ceousness. 2. f. [from umbrageous ] Shadinefs. 

The excceding unbrageoufnefs of this tree, he compareth 
to the dark and fhadowed life of man ; through which the 
fun of juftice being not able to pierce, we have all remained 
in the ihadow of death, till it pleafed Chrift to climb the 
tree of the crofs, for our enlight’ning and redemption. Raleigh. 

UMBRA’TILE. adj. [umbratilis, Latin.) Being in the fhade. 

Umare’t. n.f- [from «umbra, Lat.] A fkreen ufed in hot 

UMBRE’LLA. $ countries to keep off the fun, and in others 
to bear off the rain. 

I can carry your wmbrella, and fan your ladyfhip. Dryden. 

Good houfewives 

Defended by th’ xmbrella’s oily fhed, 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 
UMBRIE'RE. n. f. The vifor of the helmet. Spenfer. 
REOS. n. f. [umbrofus, Lat.] Shadinefs; exclufion of 

ight. 
Oiled paper becometh more tranfoarent, and admits the 
- vifible rays with much lefs umbrofity. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

‘U’mp. Race. n. f. [from umpire.) Arbitration; friendly deci- 
fion of a controverly. 

U'mitng. n. f. (This word Minew, with great applaufe 
frem Skinner, derives from un pere, Fr. a father.) An arbi- 
trator ; one who, as a common friend, decides difputes. 

: Give me foime prefent counfel ; or, behold, 

Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 

Shall play the umpire ; arbitrating that, 

Which the commiftion of thy years and art 


Swift. 


Philips. 


Could to no iffue of true honour bring. Shake/p. 
Juft ceath, kind umpire of men’s miferics, 
With fweet enlargement doth ditmifs me hence. Shakefp. 
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The learned Senntrtus, in that book, takes not upon him 
to play the advocate for the chymills, but the umpire betwixt 
them and the peripateticks. Eole. 
, The vaft diftance that fin had put between the offending 
creature and the offended Creator, required the help of Iome 
great wnpire and interceflor, to open him a new way of accefs 
to God ; and this Chrift did for us as mediator. South, 

The jealous fects, that dare not truft their caufe 
So far from their own will as from the laws, 
You for their umpire and their fynod take. Dryden. 
Ux. A Saxon privative or negative particle anfwering to im of 
the Latins, and æ of the Greeks, on, Dutch. It is placed 
almoft at will before adje€tives and adverbs. All the in- 
flances of this kind of compotition cannot therefore be in- 
ferted; but I have collected a number fufficient, perhaps 
more than fufficient, to explain it. 
Unasa’sHED. adj. [trom abafed.] Not fhamed ; not confufed 
by modefty. 
Earlefs on high, {tcod unabafh’d Defoe, 

And ‘Tutchin flagrant from the fcourge below, 

Una’se. adj. [from able] 
1. Not having ability. 

The Amalekites fet on them, fuppofing that they had been 

weary, and unable to refift. Raleigh's Hfi. of the World. 
Zeal moy’d thee: i 
To pleafe thy gods thou didft it; gods wnable 


Pope. 


T’ acquit them{elves, and profecute their foes. Milton. 
The prince unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz’'d on the fair, 
And figh’d, and look’d, and figh’d again. Dryden. 


I intended to put it in pragtice, though far unable for the 
attempt of fuch a poem. Dryden. 
` Man, under the difadvantages of a weak and falen na- 
ture, was unable even to form an idea of happinefs worthy 
his reafonable ambition. Regers’s Sermons. 
2. Weak ; impotent. 
A love that makes breath poor, and fpeech unable 5 

Beyond all manner of fo much I love you. Shake/peare: 

UNABC’LISHED. adj. [from abolijbed.] Not repealed; remain- 
ing in force. 

The number of needlefs laws unabolifhed, doth weaken the 
force of them that are neceflary. Hooker. 

Unacce/PTaBLe. adj. [from acceptable.] Not pleafing ; not 
fuch as is well received. s 

The marquis at that time was very unasceptable to his 
countrymen. Clarendon. 

Tis as indecent-as unaccettable, and all men are willing to 
flink out of fuch company, the fober for the hazards, and 
jovial for the unpleafantnels. Governmeut of the Tongue. 

Every method for deterring others from the like practices 
for the future, muft be unacceptable and difpleafing to the 
friends of the guilty. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

If he fhrinks from an unacceptable duty, there is a fecret 
referve of infidelity at the bottom. Rogers’s Sermons. 

UNACCE’PTABLENESS, 2. f. [from unacceptable.] State of not 
pleafing. 

‘This alteration arifes from the unacceptablenefs of the fub- 
ject I am upon. Cellier on Pride. 

UNACCE’PTED. adj. [from accepted.) Not accepted. 
By turns put on the fuppliant, and the Lord 
Offer’d again the uxaccepted wreath, 
And choice of happy love, or inftant death. Prior. 
Unacc’/ess:BLENESS. n. f. [from acceffiblenefs.] State of not 
being to be attained or approached. 

Many excellent things are in nature, which, by reafon of 
the remotenefs from us, and wnacceffiblene/s to them, are not 
within any of our faculties to apprehend. ale. 

Unacco'MMODATED. adj. [from accommodated.) Unfurnifhed 
with external convenience. 

Unaccommodated man is no more than fuch a poor, bare, 
forked animal as thou art. Shake/p. 

Unacco/MPANIED. adj. [from accompanied.] Not attended. 

Seldom one accident, profperous or adverfe, cometh wn- 

accccmpanied with the like, Hayward. 
UNACCO/MPLISHED. adj. [from accomplifbed.] Unfinifh’d ; in- 
complete. 

Beware of death, thou canft not die unperjur’d, 

And leave an unaccomplifh'd love behind. 


‘Thy vows are mine. Dryden. 
‘The gods difmay’d at his approach, withdrew, 
Nor durit their unaccomplijb’d crime purtue. Dryden. 


Unacco’unTABLE. adj. [from accountable. ] i 
1. Not explicable ; not to be folved by reafon ; not reducible 
to rule. ' 
I fhall note difficulties, which are not ufually obferved, 


though unaccountable. A Gianville. 
The folly is fo unaccountable, that enemies pafs upon us 
for friends. L’ Ejirange. 


7 A e5 Pea 
There has becn an unaccountable difpofition of late, to fetch 


the fafhion from the French, Addijon. 
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What is yet more unaccountable, would he complain of 
their refifting kis omnipotence. Rogers's Sermons. 
The Chinefe are an xnaccountable people, itrangely com- 
pounded of knowledge and ignorance. Baker's Reflect. on Learn. 
The manner whereby the foul and body are united, and 
how thcy are diftinguifhed, is wholly unaccountable to us. Swift. 
2. Not fubject ; not controlled. 
Uxaccountascy. adv. Strangely. 

The boy proved to be the fon of the merchant, whofe heart 

had fo unaccountably melted at the fight of him. Aditfon. 
UNA’CCURATE. adj. [from accurate.) Not exact. 

Gallileo uling an unaccurate way, defined the air to be in 

weight to water but as one to four hundred. Boyle. 
UNA'CCURATENESS. 7. f. [from unaccurate.] Want of exact- 
ne(s. 

It may be much more probably maintained than hitherto, 
as againit the uxaccuratene/s and unconcludingnefs of the ana- 
lytical experiments vulzarly to be relied on. Boyle. 

Unaccu’sromep. adj. [from accu/tomed.] 
1. Not ufed ; not habituated. 
I waschaftifed asa bullock znaccuffomed tothe yoke. Fer. xxxi. 
The neceffity of air to the raoft of animals unaccuftomed to 
» the want of it, may beit be judged of by the following ex- 
_ pe iments. Boyle. 
2. New; not ufual. 
TIl fend one to Mantua, 
Where that fame banifh’d runagate doth live, 
Shall give him fuch an unaccu/tom'd dram, 
That he fhall foon keep Tibalt company. 
Their priftine worth 

The Britons recollect, and gladly change 

Sweet native home, for uxaccu/iom’d air. Philips. 
_ An old word ought never to be fixed to an wnaccuflomed 

< idea, without juft and evident neceflity. Watts’s Logick. 
UNACKNO’WLEDGED. adj. [froin acknowledge.) Not owncd. 
The fear of what was to come from an unknown, at 
Icaft an wnackrowledged {ucceflor to the crown, clouded much 
_ of that profperity. Clarendon. 
UNACQUA'INTANCE. 4. f. [from acquaintance.] Want of fami- 
liarity ; want of knowledge. 

The firit is an utter uxucquaintance with his mafter’s de- 
figns, in thefe words; the fervant knoweth not what his 
matter doth. South, 

UNACQUA'INTED. adj. [from acquainted. } 
P heen ; unufual ; not familiarly known, 
She greatly grew amazed at the fight, 
And th’ unacquainted light began to fear. 
2. Not having familiar knowledge. 
= Feftus, an infidel, a Roman, one whofe ears were un- 
acquainted with fuch matter, heard him, but could not reach 
_ unto that whereof he {pake. Hooker. 
ar? . Where elfe 
Shall Linform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangled world? 
à Art thou a courtier, 
Or I a king? My ears are unacquainted 
With fuch bold truths, efpecially from thee. 
Youth, that with joys had unacquainted been, 

Envy’d grey hairs, that once good days had feen. Dryden. 

Let us live like thofe who expect to die, and then we fhall 
find that we fear’d death only becaufe we were unacquainted 
with it. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

Unalctive. adj. [from adtive.] 
1. Not brifk ; not lively. 


Shakefp. 


Fairy Queen. 


Milton. 


Denham: 


Silly people commend tame, unaétive children, becaufe 


© they make no noife, nor give them any trouble. Locke. 
2. Having no employment. 
~~ Man hath his daily work of body, or mind, 
Appointed, which declares his dignity ; 
~ While other animals unadtive range, 
_ And of their doings God takes no account. 
Not bufy ; not diligent. 
His life, 

Private, uzadtive, calm, contemplative ; 

Little fufpicious to any king. Paradife Regain'd. 
- An homage which nature commands all underftandings to 
pay to virtue; and yet it is but a faint, unadtive thing ; for 
in defance of the judgment, the will may ftill remain as 
© much a ftranger to virtue as before. South’s Sermons. 
ve Having no efficacy. 
£ In the fruitful carth 

His beams, unadzive clic, their vigour find, 


Milton. 


E; 


| Uya'cTuaTED. adj. Not actuated. 
The peripatetick matter is a mere unac?uated power. Glanv, 


“Unapmtrep. adj. Not regarded with honour. 


pass Oh! had I rather u#tadmir’d remain’d, 


In fome lone ifle, or diftant northern land ; 


> Where the gilt chariot never marks the way. Pope. 
~ Unanvo’ren. adj. Not worhhipped. 

a Nor was his name unheard, or unador’d 

k In antient Greece. Milton, 


Milton. 
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Unsapo’Rnep. adj. Not decorated: not cmbellithed. 
‘The earth, till then 
` Defert, and bare, unfightly, unadorn’d, 
Brought forth the tender grafs. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
But hoary winter, unadorn’d and bare; 
Dwells in the dire retreat, and freezes there. 
Unapve'nrurous. ad. Not adventurous, 
The wilcft, unexpcrienc’d, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 
Irrefolute, unhardy, unadvent’rous, Milton’s Par. Regain‘d, 
Unanvwi’sEp. adj. 
I. Amprudent ; indifcreet. 
Madam, I have unaduis’d 

Deliver’d you a paper that I fhould not. 

2. Done without due thought; rafh. 
This contract to-night 

Is too rafh, too unadvis’d, too fudden, 

Too like the light’ning, which doth ceafe to be, 

Ere one can fay, it lightens. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet, 

Thefe: profperous proceedings were turned back by the un- 
advifed forwardnefs of divers chief counfellors, in making 
fudden and unreafonable alterations. Hayward. 

Specifick conformities can be no unadvifed productions ; 
but are regulated by the immediate efficiency of iome know- 
ing agent. Glanville. 

Unapvi’seniy. adv. Imprudently ; rafhly ; indifcreetly. 

A ftrange kind of {peech unto chriftian ears; and fuch, 
as I hope they themfelves do acknowledge unadvifedly ut- 
tered. Hooker. 

What man’s wit is there able to found the depth of thofe 
dangerous and fearful evils, whereinto our weak and impo- 
tent nature is inclinable to fink itfelf, rather than to fhew 
an acknowledgment of error in that which once we have 
unadvi/edly taken upon us to defend, againft the ftream of a 


Addifan, 


Shake/p. 


contrary publick refolution. Hooker. 
What is done cannot be now amended ; 
Men fhall deal unadvifedly fometimes, 
Which after-hours give leifure to repent of. Shakefp. 


A word unadvifedly {poken on the one fide, or mifunder- 
ftood on the other, has raifed fuch an averfion to him, as in 
time has produced a perfect hatred of him. South, 

UNADU‘LTERATED. adj. Genuine; not, fpoiled by fpurious 
mixtures. 

I have only difcovered one of thofe channels, by which 
the hiftory of our Saviour might be conveyed pure and wn- 
adulterated. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Unarre’crep. 2. f. 
1. Real; not hypocritical. 
They bore the king 
To lie in folemn ftate, a publick fight : 
Groans, cries, and howlings fill the crouded place, 


And unaffected forrow fat on ev’ry face. Dryden: 
2. Free from affectation ; open; candid ; fincere. 
The maid improves her charms, 
With inward greatnefs, unaffected wifdom, 
And fanctity of manners. Addifon’s Cato: 


Of fofteft manners, unaffected mind ; 
Lover of peace, and friend of humankind. Pape’s Epift. 


„3. Not formed by too rigid obfervation of rules; not la- 


boured. 
Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The folid rules of civil government, 
In their majeftic, unaffected ftile, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 
A. Not moved ; not touched. 
Unarre’cTEDLy. adv. Really; without any attempt to pro- 
duce falfe appearances. 
He was always unaffectedly cheerful; no marks of any 
thing heavy at his heart broke from him. Locke, 
UnNaFFE’cTING. adj. Not pathetick ; not moving the paffions. 
UNAFFLI’CTED. adj. Free from trouble, 
My unaffiicted mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. Daniel's Mu/fophilus. 
UNaGREE’ABLE. adj. Inconfiftent ; unfuitable. 
Advent’rous work ! yet to thy pow’r and mine} 
Not unagreeable, to found a path 
Over this main, from hell to that new world. Milton. 
UNAGREE’'ABLENESS. 7 f. Unfuitablenefs to; inconfiftency with. 
Papias, a holy man, and fcholar of St. John, having de- 
livered the milennium, men chofe rather to admit a doctrine, 
whole unagreeablene/s to the gofpel oeconomy rendered it 
fufpicious, than think an apoftolick man could feduce 
them. Decay of Piety. 
Unar’DaBLeE. aaj. Not to be helped. 
‘The congregated college have concluded, 
That labouring art can never ranfom nature 
From her unaidable eftate. 
UnarpeD. adj. Not affifted ; not helped. 
Their number, counting thofe th? unaided eye 
Can fec, or by invented tubes defcry, 
‘The wideft ftretch of human thought excecds. Blackmore, 
UNA I MING, 
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Milton. 


Shake/peare. 
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Unar/MING. adj. Having no particular direction. 
The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, lets fly, 

And burfts, unaiming, in the rended fky : 

Such frantick flights.are like a madman’s dream, 

And nature fuffers in the wild extreme. 

Una’/KING adj. Not feeling or caufing pain. 

Shew them th’ naking {cars which I would hide, 

As if I had received them for the hire 

Of their breath only. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Una/LiENanLe. adj. Not to be transferred. 

Hereditary right fhould be kept facred, not from any un- 
alienable right in a particular family, but to avoia the con- 
fequences that ufually attend the ambition of competitors. Swift. 

UnaLLa'YED. ad. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 

Unallayed {atisfactions are joys too heavenly to fall to 

many men’s fhares on earth. ` Boyle. 
UNALLYED. adj. 
1. Having no powerful relation. 
2. Having no common nature ; not congenial. 

He is compounded of two very different ingredients, 
fpirit and matter ; but how fuch unallied and difproportioned 
fubftances fhould act upon each other, no man’s learning 
yet could tell him. Collier on Pride. 

UNA‘LTERABLE. adj. Unchangeable; immutable. 
The law of nature, confifling in a fixed, unalterable rela- 


Granville. 


tion of one nature to another, is indifpenfable. South. 
They fixt unalterable laws, 
Settling the fame effect on the fame caufe. Creech. 


The truly upright man is inflexible in his uprightnefs, 

and unalterable in his purpofe. Atterbury. 

Una‘LTERABLENESS., n. f. Immutability ; unchangeablenels. 

This happens from the unaltcrablenefs of the corpufcles, 

which conftitute and compofe thofe bodies. Woodward. 
Una/LTeRABLy. adv. Unchangeably ; immutably. 

Retain unalterably firm his love intire. Milton's Par. Lo/t. 

The day and year are ftandard meafures, becaufe they are 
unaiterably con{tituted by thofe motions. Holder on Time. 

Una‘/LTERED. adj. Notchanged; not changeable. 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter 
any thing; in us intolerable that we fuffer any thing to re- 
main unaltered. Hooker, 

To whom our Saviour, with uxalter’d brow 3 

‘Thy coming hither, though I know thy fcope, 

I bid not, or forbid. Paradife Regain'd, 
To fhew the truth of my unalter’d breaft, 


Know that your life was giv’n at my requeft. Dryaen. 
Since thefe forms begin, and have their end, 
On fome unalter’d caule they fure depend. Dryden. 


Grains and nuts pafs often through animals unalter’d. Arbuth. 
Amongtt the fhells that were fair, unaltered, and free from 
fuch mineral infinuations, there were fome which could not 
be match’d by any fpecies of fhell-fifh now found upon the 
fea fhores. Woodwara’s Nat. Hift. 
Unama‘zeb. adj. Not aftonifhed ; free from aftonifliment. 
Though at the voice much marvelling ; at length 


Not unamaz’d, fhe thus in anfwer fpake. Milton. 
Unamsr’Tlous. adj. Free from ambition. 
My humble mufe, in unamb:tious ftrains, 
Paints the green forefts, and the fow’ry plains. Pope. 


I am one of thofe unambitious people, who will love you 

forty years hence. Pope. 

UNAME/NDABLE. adj. [inemendabilis, Lat.] Not to be changed 
for the better. 

He is the fame man; fo is every one here that you know: 
mankind is unamendable. Pope to Swift. 

UnaMIABLE. adj. Not raifing love. 

Thofe who reprefent religion in an unamiable light, are 
like the {pies fent by Mofes, to make a difcovery of the land 
of promile, when, by their reports, they difcouraged the 
people from entering upon it. Addifon’s Speétator. 

Thefe men are fo well acquainted with the unamuiable part 
of themfclves, that they have not the confidence to think 
they are really beloved. Aaddifon’s Spectator. 

Nor are the hills uzamiable, whofe tops 

To heav’n afpire. 

UNANALY'SED. adj. Not refolved into fimple parts. 

Some large cryftals of refined and unanahfed nitre, ap- 


Philips. 


peared to have each of them fix flat fides, Boyle. 
Una’ncnoreD. adj. Not anchored. 
A port there is, inclos’d on either fide, 
Where fhips may reft, wnanchor’d, and unty’d. Pope. 


UNANE’LED. adj. [un and &ne/l.] Without the bell rung. 
This fenfe I doubt. 
Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off ev’n in the blofioms of my fin, 
Unhoufel’d, unanointed, unanel d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
UNa’NIMATED. adj. Not enlivened ; not vivified. 

Look on thofe half lines as the imperfect products of a 
hafty mufe : like the frogs in the Nile, part kindled into life, 
and part a lump of uninformed, uxanimated matter. Dryden. 

Unani/ity. nj. [wnanimite,¥r.] Agrcement indefignor opinion. 
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An honeft party of men aéting with unanimity, are of 
infinitely greater confequence, than the fame party aiming 
at the fame end by different views. Adadifon. 

UNA’N IMOUS. adj. [unanime, Fr. unanimis, Lat J Being of 
one mind ; agreeing in defign or opinion. 
; They wont to meet 

So oft in feftivals of joy, and love 

Unanimous, as fons of one great fire, 

Hymning th’ eternal father, Milton's Par. Loft, 

With thofe which Minio’s fields and Phyrgi gave, 
All bred in arms, unanimous and brave. Dryden. 
Una'NIMoUSLY. adv. [from unanimous. | With one mind. 
This particular is unanimoufly reported by all the antient 
chriftian authors. Addijon on the Chriftian Religion. 
UNANO‘INTED. adj. 
1. Not anointed. 
2. Not prepared for death by extreme unction. 
‘Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off ev’n in the bloffoms of my fin, 
Unhoufel’d, unanointed, unanel’d. 
UNA‘NSWERABLE. adj. Not to be refuted. 

This is a manifeft and unan/werable argument. Raleigh. 

I fhall not conclude it falfe, though I think the emergent 
difficulties, which are its attendants, wxanjiwerable. Glanville. 

The pye’s queftion was wilely let fail without a reply, to 
intimate that it was wnan/wwerable. L’ Efirange. 

Thefe fpeculations are ftrong intimations, not only of the 
excellency of a human foul, but of its independence on the 
body ; and if they do not prove, do at Icaft confirm, thefe 
two great points, which are eftablifhed by many other rea- 
fons that are unan/werable. Addifon’s Spe€ator. 

As to the excufe drawn from the demands of creditors, if 
it be real, it is unan/werable. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Una'nsweraBLy. adv. Beyond confutation. 

It will put their little logick hard to it, to prove, that 
there can be any obedience, where there is no command. 
And therefore it unan/werably follows, that the abettors of 
the forementioned principle plead confcience in a direét and 


Shaie/p. Hamlet. 


bare-faced contradiction to God’s exprefs command. South. 
Una/xswERED. adj. 
1. Not oppofed by a reply. 
Unanfwer'd left thou boak. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
Muft I tamely bear 
This arrogance unan/wer’d ! Thou’rt a traitor. Addifon. 


2. Not confuted. 
_All thefe reafons, they fay, have been brought, and were 
hitherto never anfwer’d ; befides a number of merriments 


and jefts unanfwer'd likewife. Hooker. 
3. Not fuitably returned. 
Quench, Corydon, thy long unanfwer'd fire; 
Mind what the common wants of life require. Dryden. 


Unarra'LLED. adj, Not daunted; not imprefs’d by fear. 
If my memory muft thus be thralled 
To that ftrange ftroke, which conquered all my fenfes ; 
Can thoughts ftill thinking fo reft unappalled ? Sidneys 
Infernal ghofts 
Environ’d thee ; fome howl’d, fome yell’d, fome fhriek’d ; 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts ; while thou 


Sat ft unappalld in calm and finlefs peace. Milton. 
_ Asa lion, unappall’d with fear, 
Springs on the toils, and rufhes on the fpear. Dryden. 


Does this appear like guilt ? When thus ferene, 

With eyes erect, and vifage unappall’d, 

Fixt on that awful face, I ftand the charge ; 

Amaz’d, not fearing. Smith's Phad. and Hypolitus. 

UNAPPA/RRELLED. adj. Not dreffed; not cloathed. 

In Peru, though they were an xnafparelled people, and 
had fome cuftoms very barbarous, yet the government of 
the Incas had many parts of civilty. Bacon's Holy Wars. 

Till our fouls be unapparelled 
Of bodies, they from blifs are banifhed. 
UNAPPA RENT. adj.. Obfcure ; not vifible. 
Thy potent voice he hears, 

And longer will delay to hear thee tell 

His generation, and the rifing birth 

Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Milton, 

UNAPPEA’SABLE. adj, Not to be pacified ; implacable. 

The wnappeafable rage of Hildebrand and his fucceffors, 
never left perlecuting him, by raifing one rebellion upon 
another. Raleigh's Effayse 

I fee thou art implacable ; more deaf 

To pray’rs than winds to feas; yet winds to feas 

Are reconcil’d at length, and feas to fhore, 

Thy anger, unappeafable, {till rages, 


Doinne 


Eternal tempeft never to be calm’d. Ilton, 
UNAPPE'ASED, adj. Not pacified. 
Sacrifice his flefh, 
That fo the fhadows be not unappeas’d. Shake/p. 
His fon forgot, his emprefs unappeas'd 3 
Hew foon the tyrant with new love is feiz’d, Dryden, 
Unarr.i- 


ae. ie ed 


a And beg to hide them in a herd of {wine. 
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UNA’PPLLICABLE. adj. [from apply. ] Such as cannot be applied. 
Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a very nar- 
row province to work on, being acknowledged to be unap- 
plicable, and fo confequently ineffectual to all others. Hammond. 
‘Their beloved earl of Manchefter appeared now as un- 
applicable to their purpofes as the other. Clarendon. 
The fingling out, and laying in order thofe intermediate 
ideas, that demonftratively fhew the equality or inequality of 
unapplicable quantities, has produced difcovcries. Locke. 
UnAPPREHE/NDED. adj. Not underftood. 

They of whom God is altogether unapfyehended, are but 
few in number, and for grofsnefs of wit fuch, that they 
hardly feem to hold the place of human being. Hooker. 

UNAPPREHE’NSIVE. adj. [from apprehend. ] 
1. Not intelligent; not ready of conception. 
The fame temper of mind makes a man unapprehenfive and 
infenfible of any mifery fuffered by others. South, 
2. Not fufpecting. 
UNAPPROA‘CHED. adj. Inacceffible. 
God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity. Miltons Par. Loft. 
UNAPPROVED. adj. [from approve.] Not approved. 
Evil into the mind 
May come and go fo unapprov’d, and leave 


No {pot behind. Milton. 
UNA’PT. adj. [trom apt.] 
1. Dull; not apprehenfive. 
2. Not ready ; not propenfe. 
I am a foldicr, and unapt to weep. Shake/p. 
My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 
Unapt to ftir at thefe indignities. Shakefpeare. 


3. Unfit; not qualified. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenfion of deity indued with 
irrefiflible power to hurt; and is, of all affections (anger ex- 
cepted) the wunapte/i to admit any conference with rea- 

~ fon. Hooker. 
A longing after fenfual pleafures is a diffolution of the 
fpirit of a man, and makes it loofe, foft and wandering, 
unapt for noble, wife, or {piritual employments. Taylor. 
4. Improper ; unfit; unfuitable. 
Una’rTLy. adv. [from unapt.] Unhtly ; improperly. 

He fwims on his back; and the fhape of his back feems 
to favour it, being very like the bottom of a boat: nor do 
his hinder legs unaptly refemble a pair of oars, Grew. 

Una Ptness. 2. /. [from unapt. ] 
I. Unfitnefs ; untuitablenefs. 

Men’s apparel is commonly made according to their con- 
ditions; and thcir conditions are often governed by their gar- 
ments: for the perfon that is gowned, is by his gown put in 
mind of gravity, and alfo reftrained from lightnefs by the very 
unaptne/s of his weed. Spenfer. 

2. Dulnefs; want of apprehenfion. 
That unaptne/s made you minifter 
Thus to excule yourfelf. Shake/p. Timon of Athens, 
g Unreadinefs ; difqualification ; want of propenfion. 

The mind, by being engaged in a tafk beyond its ftrength, 
like the body, {trained by lifting at a weight too heavy, has 
often its force broken, and thereby gets an smnaptne/s, or 
an averfion to any vigorous attempt ever after. Locke. 

Una/RGueEp. adj. [from arguc.] 
x. Not difputed. 
What thou bid’ft, 

Unargu'd I obey; fo God ordains. 

2. Not cenfured. 
Not that his work liv’d in the hands of foes, 
Unargw’d then, and yet hath fame from thofe. B. Fobnfon. 
‘To UNARM. v.a. [from arm.] To difarm; to ftrip of ar- 
mour ; to deprive of arms. 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 
Unarm me, Eros; the long day’s tafk is done, 

And we mutt fleep. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Galen would not leave unto the world too fubtle a theory 
of poifons ; unarming thereby the malice of venemous 
{pirits. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

UNARMED. adj. [from xnarm.] Having no armour ; having no 
weapons. 


Milton’s Par, Loft. 


Shake/p. 


On the weftern coaft 
Rideth 4 puiffant navy: To our fhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm’d, and unrefolv’d to beat them back. 

He all unarm’d 

Shall chafe thce with the terror of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, poffeffion foul ; 
Thce and thy legions, yelling they fhall fy, 


Shatefp. 


Milton. 


hough unarm’d I am, 
Here, without my {word or pointed lance, 
Hope not, bafe man, unqucftion’d hence to go. Dryden. 
Whercas moft other creatures are furnifhed with weapons 
for their defence ; man is born altogether unarmed. Grew. 
UNARRAIGNED. adj. Not brought to a trial. 


UNA 
As lawful lord, and king by juft defcent, 
Should here be judg’d, unheard, and unarrdign’d, Dantel, 
Unarra’yen. adj. Not drefled. 


As if this infant world yet unarray’d, 
Naked and bare, in nature’s lap were laid, 


Pe! Dryden. 
Half unarray’d, he ran to his relicf, 
So hafty and fo artlefs was his grief. Dryden. 
UNA'RTFUL. adj. 
1. Having no art, or cunning, 
A chearful fwectnets in his looks he has, 
And innocence unartful in his face. Dryden's Juvenal, 


2. Wanting fkill. 
How unartful would it have been to have fet him in a 
corner, when he was to have given light and warmth to all 
the bodies round him ? Cheyne’s Phil, Prin, 
Una’rTFuLty. adv, In an unartful manner. 
In the report, although it be not unartfully drawn, and js 
perfectly in the fpirit of a pleader, there is no great {kill re- 
quired to detect the many miftakes. Swift's Mdhfcellany. 
UNARTIFICIALLY. adv. Contrarily to art. 
Not a feather is unartificially made, mifplaced, redundant, 
or defective. Derham's Phy/ico-Theology. 
Una’skEp. adj. Not fought by folicitatioa. 
With what eagernefs, what circumftance 
Unask'd, thou tak’ft fuch pains to tell me only 
My fon’s the better man. Denham’ s Sophy, 
The bearded corn enfu’d 
From earth una/k’d, nor was that earth renew’d. Dryden. 
How, or why 

Shou’d all confpire to cheat us with a lye? 

Una/k’d their pains, ungrateful their advice; 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

Unaspi’R1NG. adj. Not ambitious. 

To be modeft and wnaj/piring, in honour preferring one 

another. 
Unassa‘ILED. adj. Not attacked ; not affaulted. 
As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day, 
It grieves my foul to leave thee unaffail’d. 
I believe 

That he, the fupreme good, t’ whom all things ill 

Are but as flavifh officers of vengeance, 

Would fend a glift’ring guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unaffail’d.  Milton’s Comus: 

Unassa‘ILABLe. adj. Exempt from aflault. 

In the number, I do but know one, 

That wxaffailable holds on his rank, 

Unfhak’d of motion. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 
Unassa'veD. adj. Unattempted. 

What is faith, love, virtue unaffay’d 

Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d. 

Unassi'stTEb. adj. Not helped. 

Its victories were the victories of reafon, unaffi/ted by the 
force of human power, and as gentle as the triumphs of 
light over darknefs. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

What unaffified reafon could not difcover, that God has fet 
clearly before us in the revelation of the gofpel: a felicity 
equal to our moft enlarged defires ; a {tate of immortal and 
unchangeable glory. Rogers’s Sermons, 

Unassi’stinG. adj. Giving no help. 
With thefe I went, a brother of the war; 
Nor idle ftood, with unaffi/ting hands, 
When favage beafts, and men’s more favage bands, 


Dryden, 
Rogers. 
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Milton. 


Their virtuous toil fubdu’d : yet thefe I fway’d. Dryden. 
Unassu’MING. adj.. Not arrogant. 
Unaffuming worth in fecret liv’d, 
And died neglected. Thomfon's Winter. 


UNASSU’RED. ad. 
1. Not confident. 
The enfuing treatife, with a timorous and unaffured coun- 
tenance, adventures into your prelence. Glanville. 
2. Not to be trufted. 
The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes ; 
The feigned friends, the unaffured focs, 
Do make a lover’s life a wretch’s hell. Spenfer. 
UNATTA‘INABLE. adj. Not to be gained or obtained; being 
out of reach. i 
Praife and prayerare God’s due worfhip ; which are unattain- 
able by our difcourfe, fimply confidered, without the benefit of 
divine revelation. Dryden's Religio Laici. 
I do not expeét that men fhould be perfectly kept from 
error; that is more than human nature can, by any means, 
be advanced to: I aim at no fuch unattainable privilege; I 
only fpeak of what they fhould do. Locke. 
UNATTA‘INABLENESS. 2. f. State of being out of reach. 
Defire is ftopped by the opinion of the impoflibility, or us- 
attainablene/s of the good propofed. Locke. 
UNATTEMPTED. adj. Untried; not aflayed, 
He left no means unattempted of deftroying his fon. Sidney, 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would falute my palm; 
But that my hand, as unattempted yct, 
Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 


Shake/p. 
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It purfues 

Things unattempted yet in profe or rhyme. Milton. 

Leave nothing unattempted to deftroy 
That perjur’d race. Denham. 
Shall we be difcouraged from any attempt of doing good, 

by the poflibility of our failing in it? How many of the beft 
things would, at this rate, have-bcen left unattempted 2 Atterb, 

UNATTE/NDED. adj. Having no retinue, or attendants. 
Your conftancy 

Hath left you unattended. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

With goddefs-like demcanor forth fhe went, 

Not unattended. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Such unatiended generals can never make a revolution in 
Parnaflus. Dryden. 

UNATTE'NDING. adj. Not attending. 
Il] is loft that praife, 

That is addrefs’d to unattending ears. 

Ev’ry nymph of the flood, her treffes rending, 
Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main ; 
Neptune in anguifh his charge wnattending, 
Veffels are found’ring, and vows are in vain. 

UNATTE'NTIVE. adj. Not regarding. 

Man’s nature is fo unattentive to good, that there can {carce 
be too many monitors. Government of the Tongue. 

Such things are not accompanied with fhow, and thcre- 
fore feldom draw the eyes of the unattentive. Tatler, N”. 55. 

UNATTO’NED. adj. Not expiated. 

Could you afford him fuch a bribe as that, 

A brother’s blood yet unatton'd ? Rowe. 

UNAVAILABLE. adj, Ufelefs ; vain with refpect to any pur- 
pole. 

When we have endeavoured to find out the ftrongeft 
caufes, wherefore they fhould imagine that reading is fo un- 
available, the moft we can learn is, that fermons are the or- 
dinance of God, the fcriptures dark, and the labour of read- 
ing eafy. Hooker. 

Unava‘ILinG. adj. Ufelefs; vain. 

Since my inevitable death you know, 

You fafely unavailing pity fhow: 

"Tis popular to mourn a dying foe.  Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 

Supine he tumbles on the crimfon fands, ? 
Before his helplefs friends and native bands, 
And fpreads for aid his unavailing hands, 

UNAVOIDABLE. adj. 
1. Inevitable ; not to be fhunned. 

Oppreffion on one fide, and ambition on the other, are 
the unavoidable occafions of war. Dryden. 

It is unavoidable to all, to have opinions, without certain 
proofs of their truth. Locke. 

Single acts of tranfgreffion will, through weaknefs and 
furprize, be unavordable to the beft guarded. Rogers. 

The merits of Chrift will make up the unavoidable defi- 
ciencies of our fervice; will prevail for pardon to our fincere 
repentance. Rogers. 

All fentiments of worldly grandeur vanifh at that unavoid- 
able moment, which decides the deftiny of men. Clariffa. 

2. Not to be miffed in ratiocination. 

That fomething is of itfelf, is felf-evident, becaufe we fee 
things are; and the things that we fee muft either have had 
fome firft caufe of their being, or have been always, and of 
themfelves : one of them is unavoidable. Tillotfon. 

I think it unavoidable for every rational creature, that will 
examine his own or any other exiftence, to have the notion 
of an eternal, wife being, who had no beginning. ` Loeke. 

Unavor'pasLeness. 2. f. Inevitability. 

How can we conceive it fubjcé&t to material impreffions ? 
and yet the importunity of pain, and unavoidablene/s of fen- 
fations, ftrongly perfuade that we are fo. Glanville. 

Unavo'rpaBLy. adv. Inevitably. 

The moft perfect adminiftration muft unavoidably produce 

oppofition from multitudes who are made happy by it. Addifon, 
Unavo'iDeD. adj. Inevitable. 
We fee the very wreck that we muft fuffer ; 
And unavoided is the danger now. 
Rare poems afk rare friends ; 
Yet fatyrs, fince the moft of mankind be 
Their unavoided fubject, feweft fee. B. Fobnfin. 
Unav’tHorisED. adj. Not fupported by authority ; not pro- 
perly commiffioned. 
To kifs in private ? 

An unauthorized kifs. Shakefpeare’s Othella. 

It is for you to ravage feas and land, 
Unauthoriz’d by my fupreme command. 

Unawa’Rre. 

UNAWA’RES. 

1, Without thought; without previous meditation. 
_ It is my father’s face, 

Whom, in this confit, I unawares have kill’d. 

Firm we fubfift ; yet poffible to fwerve, 

And fall into deception unaware, 


Milton, 


Dryden. 
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Pope. 


Shakefp. 


Dryden, 


? adv, [from aware, or wary. ] 


Shake/p. 
Milton, 
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A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, 
Of wine and honey mix’d; with added ftore 
Of opium : to his keeper this he brought, 
Who fwallow’d unawares the fleepy draught, 
And fnor’d fecure. Dryden, 
"Vis a fenfation like that of a limb lopp’d off; one is trying 
every minute unawares to ufe it, and finds it is not. Pope. 
2. Unexpectedly ; when it is not thought of; fuddenly. ` 
Take heed left you fall unawares into that inconvenience 
you formerly found fault with. Spenfer. 
Left deftruction come upon him at unawares, and let his net 
that he hath hid, catch himfelf. Pfalin xxxvi. 8. 
My hand, unawares to me, was, by the force of that 
endeavour it juft before employed to fuftain the fallen weight, 


carried up with fuch violence, that I bruifed it, Bayle. 
He breaks at unawares upon our walks, 
And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. Dryden. 


Though we live never fo long, we are ftill furprized : we 
put the evil day far from us, and then it catches us unawares, 
and we tremble at the profpect. Wake. 

Una’wep. adj, Unreftrained by fear or reverence. 

The raging and fanatic diftemper of the houfe of com- 
mons muft be attributed to the want of fuch good minifters 
of the crown, as, being unawed by any guilt of their own, 


could have watched other mens. Clarendon, 
Unfore’d by punifhment, w«naw’d by fear, 
His words were fimple, and his foul fincere. Dryden, 


Unsa‘cKED. adj. 
1. Not tamed ; not taught to bear the rider. 
Then | beat my tabor ; 

At which, like unback’d colts, they prick'd their ears, 

Advanc’d their eyelids, lifted up their nofes, 

As they fmelt mufick. Shake/p. Tempeft. 

A well wayed horfe will fafely convey thee to thy journey’s 
end, when an unbacked filly may give thee a fall. © Suckling. 

They flinch like unback’d fillies. Dennis’s Letters. 

2. Not countenanced ; not aided. 
Let the weight of thine own infam 
Fall on thee unfupported, and unback’d. Daniel's Civil War. 
Unza’Lancep. adj. Not poifed ; not in equipoife. 
Let earth unbalanc’d from her orbit fly, 
Planets and funs run lawlefs through the fky. Pope. 
UNBA‘LLASTED. adj. Not kept fteady by ballat; un- 
fteady. 

They having but newly left thofe grammatick fats, where 
they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few words with lamen- 
table conftruction ; and now on the fudden tranfported under 
another climate, to be toft and turmoiled with their unballa/ted 
wits, in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of controverly, do, 


for the moft part, grow into hatred of learning. Milton, 
As at fea th’ unballaf? veffel rides, 
Caft to and fro, the fport of winds and tides : 
So in the bounding chariot tofs’d on high, 
The youth is hurry’d headlong through the fky.  Addi/on. 


Uns’anDeED. adj. [from band.) Wanting a ftring, or band. 
Your hofe fhould be ungarter’d, your bonnet unbanded, 
and every thing demonftrating a carelefs defolation. Shake/p. 
To Uns’ar. v.a. [from bar.) To open, by removing the 
bars ; to unbolt. 
’Tis not fecure, this place or that to guard, 


If any other entrance ftand unbarr’d. Denham. 
Thefe rites the king refus’d, 

Deaf to their cries; nor would the gates unbar 

Of facred peace, or loofe th’ imprifon’d war. Dryden. 


Unspa/rBeD. adj. [barba, Lat.] Not fhaven. Out of ufe. 
Mutt I go fhew them my unbarbed {conce ? 
Muft my bafe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie? Shakeb. Coriolanus. 
Unsa’RKED. adj. [from bark.} Decorticated ; {tripped of the 
bark. 
A branch of a tree, unbarked fome fpace at the bottom, 


and fo fet in the ground, hath grown. Bacon. 
Unsa/sHFUL. adj. Impudent; fhamelefs. 
Nor did I with unbafbful forehead wooe 
The means of weaknefs and debility. Shakefpeare. 


Unsa’TED. adj. [from bate.] Not repreffed ; not blunted. 
Where is the horfe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meafures with th’ unbated fire 
That he did pace them firt?  Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Unsa’THED. adj. [from bath.] Not wet. 
Fierce Pafimond, their paflage to prevent, 
Thruft full on Cymon’s back in his defcent ; ? 
The blade return’d unbath’d, and to the handle bent. Dryd. 
Unpa’tterep. adj. Not injured by blows. 
I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their ftaves: or thou, Macbeth ; 
Or elfe my fword, with an unbatter’d edge, 
I fheath again undcedcd. Shake/peare’s Ma:tef. 
Unpea’RinG, adj. Bringing no fruit. 


Does 
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He with his pruning hook disjoins 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And grafts more happy in their ftcad. Dryden. 
To Unna’y. v.a. To fet open; to free from the reftraint of 
mounds. 

I ought now to loofe the reins of my affections, to vnlay 
the current of my paflion, and love on without boundary or 
meafure. Norris's Mifcellany. 

UNBEATEN. adj. 
I. Not treated with blows. 
His mare was truer than his chronicle ; 
For fhe had rode five miles'unfpurr’d, unbeaten, 
And then at laft turn’d tail towards Neweaton. Bp. Corbet. 
2. Not trodden. 

We muft tread unbeaten paths, and make a way where we 
do not find one; but it fhall be always with a light in our 
hand. . Bacon. 

If your bold mufe dare tread unbeaten paths. Rofcommon. 
Virtue, to crown her fav’rites, loves to try 
Some new, unbeaten palage to the fky. , 
UNBECOMING. adj. Indecent; unfuitable; indecorous. 
Here’s our chief gueft.—— 

Tf he had been forgotten, 

Ithad been as a gap in our great feaft, 

‘ Andall things unbecoming. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
No thought of flight, 
None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 

That argu’d fear. Mi'ton’s Par. Loft. 

I fhould rather believe that the nofe was the feat of 
wrath in beafts than in mankind ; and that it was unbecoming 
of any but Pan, who had very much of the beaft in him, 
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to wrinkle up his nofe in anger. Dryden. 
My grief lets unbecoming {peeches fall : 
I fhould have dy’d, and not complain’d at all. Dryden. 


This petulancy in converfation prevails among fome of 
that fex, where it appears the molt unbecoming and un- 
natural. Addijon's Freeholder. 

Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might ftrike out every 
offenfive or unbecoming paflage from plays. Swift. 

~ Such proceed upon debates without wxbecoming warmth. Swift. 
UnBeco’MINGNESS. 7. f- Indecency ; indecorum. 

If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind and fober, reprefenting the ill or sbecomingne/s of the 
fault. Locke. 

To Unse’p. v.a. To raife from a bed. 
_ Eels unbed themfelves, and ftir at the noife of thun- 
der. Walton's Angler. 
Unperi/ttinc. adj. Not becoming; not fuitable. 
FS Love is full of unbefitting ftrains, 


All wanton as a child, fkipping in vain. Shakefp. 
Far be it that I fhould write thee fin, or blame ! 
Or think thee unbefitting holieft place. Milton. 


He might feveral times have made peace with his difcon- 
tented fubjects upon terms not at all unbefitting his dignity or 
intereft; but he rather chofe to facrifice the whole alliance 


to his private paifion. Swift. 
To Unsece’t. v.z. To deprive of exiftence. 
Withes each minute he could unbeget 
Thofe rebel fons, who dare t’ ufurp his feat. Dryden. 


Unseco’r. 
UNBEGO’TTEN. 
1. Eternal; without generation. 

Why fhould he attribute the fame honour to matter, 
which is fubject to corruption, as to the eternal, unberotten, 
and immutable God ? Stillingfleet. 
2. Not yet generated. 

Gcd omnipotent, muf’ring 

Armies of peftilence ; and they fhal! ftrike 

Your children yet unborn, and uxdegot. 

In thy pow’r 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
_ The race unbleft, to being yet wnbegot. Milton’s Par. Lof. 

Where a child finds his own parents his perverters, better 
were it for him to have been unborn and unbegot, than afk a 
bleffing of thole whofe converfation breathes nothing but a 
curfe. South's Sermons. 
To UnBEGUILE. v.a. To undeceive; to fet free from the 
influence of any d:ceit. 

? Then unbeguile thyfelf, and know with me, 

That angels, though on earih employ’d they be, 

Are {ull in heav’n. Denne. 
Their comelinefs unbeguiled the vulgar of the odd Opinion 
“the loyalifts had formerly infufed into them, by their con- 
\  cionatory invectives. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 
Unsene’ip. adj. Unfecn; not difcoverable to the fight. 

of Thefe then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 

Shine not in vain. Milton, 
UNBELI er. n. f. 

4. Incredulity. 


bas. [from begot.] 


‘ Shakefp. 


’Tis not vain or fabulous, 
What the fage poets, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe, 


Storied of old in. high immortal verfe, 


Of dire chimzra’s, and enchanted ifles, 
And rifted rocks, whofe entrance leads to hell ; 


For fuch there be, but unbelief is blind. Wilton. 
Pm juttly plagu’d by this your unbelief, 
And am myfelf the caufe of my own grief. Dryden. 


Such an univerfal acquaintance with things will keep you 
from an excefs of credulity and unbelief; i.e. a readinefs to 
believe, or'to deny every thing at firit hearing. Watts. 

2. Infidelity; irreligion. r 
Where profefs’d unbelief is, there can be no vifible church 
of Chrift; there may be where found belief wanteth. Hooker. 
To UnBELIE Ve. wa. 
‘r. To difcredit ; not to truft. 
Heav’n fhield your grace from woe, 

As I, thus wrong'd, hence unbelieved go. Shakefp. 

So great a prince and favourite fo fuddenly metamorphofed 
into travellers with no greater train, was enough to make 
any man unbelieve his five fentes. Wottor's Buckingham. 

2. Not to think real or true. 
Nor lefs than fight and hearing could convince, 

Of fuch an unfcrefeen and unbeliev'd offence. 

USBELIE'VER. 7. Jf. An inhdel; 
{cripture of God. 

The antient fathers being often conftrained to fhew, what 
warrant they had fo much to rely upon the fcriptures, endea- 
voured {till to maintain the authority of the books of God, 
by arguments fuch as unbelievers themfelves muft needs think 


Dryden. 
one who believes not the 


reafonable, if they judged thereof as they fhould. Hooker. 
What endlefs war wou’d jealous nacions tear, 
If none above did witnefs what they fwear ? 
Sad fate of unbelievers; and yet juf, 
Among themfelves to find fo little tru#. Waller. 


In the new teftament, religion is ufually expreffed by faith 
in God and Chrift, and the love of them. Hence it is that 
true chriftians are fo frequently callcd believers ; and wicked 
and ungodly men unbelievers. Tillotfon. 

He pronounces the children of fuch parents as were, one 
of them a chrifttan, and the other an unbeliever, holy, on ace 
count of the faith and holinefs of that one. Atterbury. 

Men always gtow vicious before they become unbelievers ; 
but if you would once convince profligates by topicks drawn 
from the view of their own quiet, reputation, and health, 
their infidelity would foon drop off. Swifts Mifcellanies. 

UNBELIE’VING. adj. Infidel. 
No paute, 

No ftay of flaughter found his vigorous arm ; 

But th’ unbelieving {quadrons turn'd to fight, 

Smote in the rear. Phillips. 

This wrought the greateft confufion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greateft conviétion in the Gentiles. Addifon, 

In the days of the apoftle, when all who profefled them- 
felves difciples of Chrift were converts of confcience, this 
fevere cenfure might be reftrained to the unbelieving part of 
mankind, Rogers’s Sermons. 

UnxeLo’vep. adj. Not loved. 
Whoe’er you are, not wnbelov’d by heav’n, 
Since on our friendly fhore your fhips are driv’n. Dryden. 
To Urse/np. v.a. To relax; toremit; to eafe. 
You unbend your noble ftrength, to think 

So brain-fickly of things. Shake/veare’s Macbeth. 

It is lawful to relax and unbend our bow, but not to fuffer 
it to be unready, or unftrung. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 

Gave leave to flacken and unbend his cares, 

Attended to the chace by all the flow’r of youth. Denham. 
From thofe great cares when eafe your foul unbends, 


Your pleafures are defign’d to noble ends. Dryden. 
I muft be in the battle ; but PI! go 
With empty quiver, and unbended bow. Dryden. 


Unse/nDING, adj. 
1. Not fuffering flexure. 
Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 
Flies o’erth’ unbending corn, and fkims along the main. Pote, 
‘2. Devoted to relaxation. 

Since what was omitted in the ating is now kept in, I 

hope it may entertain your lordfhip at an unbending hour. Rowe, 
UNBENE’VOLENT. adj. Not kind. 

A religion which not only forbids, but by its natural in- 
fluence fwecetens all bitternefs and afperity of temper, and cor- 
rects that felfifh narrownefs of fpirit, which inclines men to 
a fierce, unbenevolent behaviour. ogers’s Sermons. 

Unse’n: Ficep. adj. Not preferred to a benefice, 
More vacant pulpits wou’d more converts make ; 

All wou’d have latitude enough to take: 
The reft unbenefic’d your feéts maintain 
UNBENI‘“GHTED. adj. Never vifited by darknefs. 

Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 

Had unbenighted fhone, while the low fun, 

To recompencc his diftance, in their fight 

Had rounded ftill the horizon. Miltan’s Par. Loft. 

9 UNBENYGN. 


Dryden. 


UNB 


Unseni’Gn, adj. Malignant; malevolent. 
To th’ other five 
Their planetary motions, and afpects, 
In fextile, {quare, and trine, and oppofite, 
Of noxious efficacy ; and when to join 
In fynod unbenign. Miltons Par. Loft, b. x. l. 661. 
UNBE’NT. ad). 
1. Not ftrained by the ftring. silahoh> ta t 
Apollo heard, and conqu’ring his difdain, 
Unbent his bow, and Greece infpir’d again. 
2. Having the bow unftrung. 
Why haft thou gone fo far, 
To be unbent when thou haft ta’en thy ftand, 
Th’ elected deer before thee ? Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
3. Not crufhed ; not fubdued. 
But thou, fecure of foul, unbent with woes, 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. Dryden. 
4. Relaxed; not intent. 
Be not always on affairs intent, 
But let thy thoughts be eafy and unbent : 
When our mind’s eyes are difengag’d and free, 
They clearer, farther, and diftinctly fee. 
UNBESEE’MING. adj. Unbecoming. 
No emotion of paffion tranfported me by the indignity of his 
carriage, to do or fay any thing unbe/ceming myfelf. K. Charles, 
Far be the fpirit of the chace from them ; 


Dryden. 


Denham. 


Uncomely courage, unbefeeming fkill. Thomfon. 
UnNBESO’UGHT. adj. Not intreated. 
Left heat fhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbefought, provided ; and his hands 
Cloath’d us unworthy ; pitying while he judg’d. Milton. 


UnxsBesTo’weD. adj. Not given; not difpofed of. 
He had now but one fon and one daughter unbe/fotwved. Bacon, 
UnBETRA YED. adj. Not betrayed. 
Many being privy to the fact, 
How hard is it to keep it unbetray’d 2? Daniels Civil War. 
UnBEWa’ILED. adj. Not lamented. 
Let determin’d things to deftiny 
Hold unbewail’d their way. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To Unsews’TCHu. v.a. [from witch.] To free from fafcination. 
To Unsr'ass. v.a. To free from any external motive ; to 
difentangle from prejudice. 

That our underftandings may be free to examine, and rea- 
fon unbiaffed give its judgment; being that whereon a right 
direction of our conduét to true happinefs depends; it is in 
this we fhould employ our chief care. Locke. 

The ftanding evidences of the gafpel, every time they are 
confider’d, gain upon fincere, xnbiafs’d minds. Atterbury. 

The trueft fervice a private man may do his country, is 
by unbiaffing his mind, as much as pofible, between the rival 


powers. Swift, 
Where’s the man who counfel can beftow, 
Unbiafs'd, or by favour, or by fpite ; 
Not dully prepoflefs’d, nor blindly right. Pope. 


Unsi‘AssEDLy. aaj. Without external influence ; without pre- 
judice. 

I have fought the true meaning ; and have unbiaffedly em- 

braced what, upon a fair enquiry, appeared fo tome. Locke. 


’ 7 
Unsi’D. ladj, 


Unsi’nDen. 
1. Uninvited. 
Unbidden guefts 
Are often welcomeft when they are gone. 
2. Uncommanded ; fpontaneous. 
Thorns aWo and thiftles it fhall bring thee forth 
Unbid. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. l. 204. 
Rofes unbid, and ev’ry fragrant flow’r, 
Flew from their ftalks, to ftrow thy nuptial bow’r. Dryden. 
Unbidden earth fhall wreathing ivy bring, 
And fragrant herbs the promifes of {pring. 
UNBI’GOTTED. adj. Free from bigotry. 
Erafmus, who was an unbigotted Roman Catholick, was 
fo much tranfported with this paflage of Socrates, that he 
could fcarce forbear looking upon him as a faint, and defiring 
him to pray for him. Addifon. 
To Unsrnp. v.a. [from bind.}} To loofe ; to untie. 
His own woe’s author, whofo bound it finds, 
As did Pyrocles, and it willfully undinds, Fairy Queen. 
Ye Latian dames, 
If there be here, who dare maintain 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain, 
Unbind your fillets, loofe your flowing hair, 
And orgies, and noéturnal rites prepare. Dryden. 
On the fixth inftant it was thought fit to unbind his 
head. Tatler, N°. 55. 
ToUNnsrsHop. v.a. [from bifhop.] To deprive of epifcopal orders. 
I cannot look upon Titus as fo far unbifhoped yet, but 
that he ftill exhibits to us all the effentials of jurifdiction. South. 
Unsi’r TED. adj. [from bit.) Unbridled ; unreftraincd. 
We have reafon to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
ftings, our unbitted lufts; whercof l take this love to bea 
fect or cyon. Shake/p, Othella, 


Shake/p. 


Dryden, 


UNB 


Unbia’Maste. adj. Not culpable; not to be charged with 
a fault. i 


Much more could I fay concerning this unblamable inequa- 


lity of fines and rates, Bacon. 
He lov’d his people, him they idoliz’d; 
And thence proceeds my mortal hatred to him ; 
That thus unblamable to all befide, 
He err’d to me alone. Dryden's Don Sebafitan, 


UNBLAMABLY. adv. Without taint of fault. 
Ye are witnefles, and God alfo, how holily, and juftly, 
and unblameably we behaved ourfelves. 1 Thef: it, 10. 
Unsia'MED. adj. Blamelefs; free from fault. 
Shall fpend your days in joy unblam’d, and dwell 
Long time in peace. Milton’s Par, Lofty b. xii. l. 22. 
Unblam’d, abundance crown’d the royal board, 
What time this dome rever’d her prudent lord, 
Who now is doom’d to mourn. Pepes Odyffey. 
UnsLe’MISHED. adj. Free from turpitude ; free from reproach 5 
free from deformity. 
O welcome, pure-ey’d faith, white-handed hope ; 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, 


And thou unblemifh’d form of chattity. Milton's Comus. 
Under this ftone lies virtue, youth, 
Unblemifh’d probity, and truth. Waller. 


Is none worthy to be made a wife a 

In all this town ? Suppofe her free from ftrife, 

Rich, fair, and fruitful; of unblemifh'd life. Dryden. J 

They appointed, out of thefe new converts, men of the 
beft fenfe, and of the moft unblemifh’d lives, to prefide over 
thefe feveral aflemblies. Addifon. 

UNBLE'NDED. adj. Not mingled. 

None can boaft a knowledge depurate from defilement, 
within this atmofphere of flefh; it dwells no where in un- 
blended proportions on this fide the empyreum. Glanville. 

UNBLEN’CHED. adj. Not difgraced ; not injured by any foil. 
There, where very detolation dwells, 
She may pafs on with unblench’d majetty : 
Be it not done in pride, or in prefumption. 
UNBLE’ST. adj. 
1. Accurfed ; excluded from benediction. 

It is a fhameful and wnbleffed thing, to take the fcum of 
people, and wicked, condemned men, tọ be the people 
with whom you plant. Bacon. 

2. Wretched; unhappy. 
In thy pow’r 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unblefl, to being yet unbegot. 
What is true paffion, if unble/? it dies ? 
And where is Emma’s joy, if Henry flies ? 
Unsioo’piep. adj. Not ftained with blood. 
Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s neft, 

But may imagine how the bird was dead, 

Although the kite foar with unbloodied beak. Shakefp. 

UnsLoo'py. adj. Not cruel; not fhedding blood; not ftaincd 
with blood. 
Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave, 

The venerable feat of holy hermits, 

Who there, fecure in feparated cells, 

From the purling ftreams, and favage fruits, 

Have wholefome bev’rage, and unblocdy featts. 

UnBLo’wn. adj. Having the bud yet unexpanded: 
Ab! my poor princes! Ah! my tender babes ! 
My unblown flowers, new-appearing fweets ! 
UnsLu’NTED, adj. Not becoming obtufe. 
A fword, whofe weight without a blow might flay ; 
Able, unblunted, to cut hofts away. Corvley’s Davideis. 
Unso'DiEb. adj. 
1. Incorporeal ; immaterial. 

If we could conceive of things as angels and unbodied 
fpirits do, without involving them in thofe clouds language 
throws upon them, we fhould feldom be in danger of {uch 
miftakes as are perpetually committed. Wattss Logick. 

2. Freed from the body. 
She hath the bonds broke of eternal night ; 


Milton, 


Milton. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. 


Her foul unbedied of the burdenous corpfe. Spenfer. 
All things are but alter’d, nothing dies ; 
And here and there th’ unbody'd {pirit flies. Dryden. 


Unso'ILEp. ad. Not fodden. 
A quarter of a pint of rice unboiled, will arife to a pint 
boiled. Bacon, 
To Ungo'LT. v.a. To fet open; to unbar. 
P)! call my uncle down ; 
He fhall unbolt the gates. Shakelp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Unso'Lrep. adj. Coarfe ; grofs; not refined, as flour by 
bolting or fifting. 
I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
wall of a jakces with him. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 
Unzo'nnerren. adj. Wanting a hat or bonnet, 
This night, whercin 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry ; unbonnetted he cuns, 
And bids what will, take all, Shakefp. K. Lear. 
UnBoo’KIsH. 


UNB 
Unnoo’KIsH. adj. 


r. Not ftudious of books. 
2. Not cultivated by erudition. 
a As he fhall fmile, Othello fhal! go mad ; 

And his xnbooki/b jealouly muft conttrue 

Poor Caffio’s fimiles, geftures, and light behaviour, 

Quite in the wrong. . Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
Unno/rn. adj. Not yct brought into life; future; being to 
<- come. 

Some unborn forrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 
Is coming tow’rd me. Shate/p. Richard II. 
The woes to come, the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day, as fharp to them as thorn. 
Never fo much as in a thought unborn, 
Did I offend you. Shake/p. As you like it. 
He on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the world unborn. 
To-what wretched ftate rcferv'd ! 
Better end here unborn ! Why is life giv'n 
‘To be thus watted from us? Milton’s Par. Loft. 
A queen, from whom 


Shakefp. 


Milton's Par, Loft. 


The fouls of kings sborn for bodies wait. Dryden. 
Unxpo'RRoweED. adj. Genuine; native; onc’s own. 
But the luxurious father of the fold, 
With native purple, and unborrow’d gold, 
Beneath his pompous fleece fhall proudly fweat. Dryden. 


In fubftances, efpecially thofe which the common and unbor- 
row’d names of any language are applied to, fome remarkable, 
fenfible qualities, ferve to diftinguifh one from another. Locke. 

UNpo’TTOMED. adj. 
1. Without bottom ; bottomlcfs. 

The dark, xnbottom’d, infinite abyfs. 
2. Having no folid foundation. 

This is a fpecial act of chriftian hope, to. be thus xnbot- 
tomed of ourfelves, and faftened upon God, with a full re- 


Milton. 


liance, trut, and dependance on his mercy. Hammond. 
To UNBO'soM. v.a. 
1. To reveal in confidence. 
I lov’d thee, as too well thou knew’ft ; 
Tuo well, unbofow’d all my fecrets to thee, 
Not out of levity, but overpower’d 
By thy requeft, who could deny thee nothing. Milton. 


Do we unbofom all our fecrets to him, and hide nothing 
that paffeth in the depth of our hearts from him? Atterbury. 
2. To open ; to difclofe. 
Should I thence, hurried on viewlefs wing, 
Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove and {pring 


Would foon unbofom all their echo’s mild. Milton. 
Unno/uGuT. adj. 
4. Obtained without money. 
The unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden’s Horace. 


z. Not finding any purchafer. 

The merchant will leave our native commodities unbought 
upon the hands of the farmer, rather than export them to a 
market, which will not afford him returns with profit. Locke. 

UnBoO’UND. adj. ? 
1. Loofe ; not tied. 
2. Wanting a cover. 

He that has complex ideas, without particular names for 
them, would be in no better cafe than a bookfeller, who had 
volumes that lay unbound, and without titles; which he could 
make known to others, only by fhewing the loofe fheets. Locke. 

3. Preterite of unbind. 

Some from their chains the faithful dogs unbound. Dryden. 
Unpo/unDED. adj. 
1. Infinite ; interminable. 

Long werc to tell what I have done ; 
I voyag’d the unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 
» Of horrible confufion. Milton. 
The wide, th’ unbounded profpect lies before me ; 


But fhadows, clouds, and darknefs reft upon it. Addifon. 
2. Unlimitted ; unreftrained. 
He was a man 
Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 
Himfelf with princes. Shakefpeare. 


He had given his curiofity its full, unbounded range, and exa- 
min’d not only in contemplation, but by fenfitive experiment, 
whatever could be good for the fons of men. Decay of Piety. 

Uxgou’xpEDLY. adv. Without bounds ; without limits. 

So unboundedly mifchicvous is that petulant member, that 

heaven and earth are not wide enough for its range, but it 
» will find work at home too. Government of the Tongue. 
Unpou/nDEpness. 7» f- Exemption from limits. 

Finitude, applied to created things, imports the proportions 
of the feveral properties of thefe things to one another. Infini- 
tude, the wnboundedne/s of thefe degrces of properties. Cheyne. 

Unto wrn. adj. Not bent. 
He knits his brow, and fhews an angry cye, 
And paffeth by with itiff, unbowed knec, 
Difdaining duty that to us belongs. Shahefp. Hen. VI, 


UNB 


To Unnro'weL. v.n. To exenterate; to evilcerate: 
In this chapter I'll uzbowe/ theftate of the quettion. Ffatewill. 
It is now become a new fpecies of divinity, ‘to branch out 
with fond diftinétions our holy faith, which the*pious fim- 
plicity of the firft chriftians received to practices) not to read 
upon as an anatomy, unbowel and diflect to try experi- 
ments. Decay of Piety. 
To Unnra‘cE. v.a. ag 
1. To loofe ; to relax. 
With whofe reproach and odious menace, 
The knight emboiling inhis haughty heart, 
Knit all his forces, and gan foon unbrace 
His grafping hold. Fairy Queen, b. 2.0.4. fi. Q. 
Somewhat of mournful fure my ears does wound ; 


Drums unbraced, with foldiers broken cries. Dryden, 
Nought fhall the pfaltry and the harp avail, 

When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear, 

And numbing coldnefs has xnbrac'd the ear. Prior. 


Watting years, that wither human race, ` 
Exhauft thy fpirits, and thy arms uxbrace. 
2. To make the clothes loofe. 
Is it phyfical, 
To walk unbrac’d, and {uck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 
Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac’d ; 
No hat upon his head, his ftockings loofe. 
UNBRE’ATHED. v.a. Not exercifed. 
They now have toil’d their unbreath’d memories, 


Pope's Iliad. 


Shake/p. 


With this fame play againft our nuptials. Shake/p. 
Unere’ATHING. adj. Unanimated. 
They fpake not a word ; 
But like dumb ftatues, or uxbreathing ftones, 
Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale.. Shakefp. 


UNBRE’D. adj. 
1. Not inftru€ted in civility ; ill educated. 

Unbred minds muft be a little fent abroad. Gov. of Tongue. 

Children learn from unbred or debauched fervants, un- 

towardly tricks. Locke on Education. 

Sure never any thing was fo unbred as that odious 

man. Congreve’s Way of the World. 
2. Not taught. 
A warriour dame, 

Unbred to {pinning, in the loom unfkill’d. 

Unpree’cHeD. adj. Having no breeches. 
Looking on my boy’s face, methoughts I did recoil 

‘Twenty-three years, and faw myfelf. unbreech'd, 

In my green velvet coat. Shake/peare’s Winter Tale, 
Unbri’BeD. adj. Not influenced by money or gifts ; not hired. 

The foul gave all : 

Unbrib’d it gave ; or, if a bribe appear, 

No lefs than heav’n. 

To fuccour the diftrefs’d ; 
Unbrib’d by love; unterrify’d by threats. 
Unsri/DLeED. adj, Licentious ; not reftrained. 
This is not well, rafh and unbridled boy, 
To fly the favours of fo good a king. Shake/p. 
We have confidered religious zeal, which tranfgrefles in 
unbridled excels. Spratt’s Sermons, 
To what licence 

Dares thy unbridled boldnefs run itfelf ? B. Fohnfon, 
UNBRO KE. 
UNRRO KEN. 
1. Not violated. 

God pardon all oaths; that are broke to me; 
God keep all vows unbroke, are made to thee. Shakefp. 
Some married perfons, even in their marriage, do pleafe 
God, by preferving their faith unbroken. Taylor. 
He firft broke peace in heav’n, and faith, till then 
Unbroken. Milton. 
2. Not fubdued ; not weakened. 
Fiom his feat the Pylian prince arofe : 
Two centuries already he fulfill’d ; 
And now began the third, unbroken yet. Dryden. 
How broad his fhoulders fpread! by age unbroke! Pope. 
3. Not tamed. 
A lonely cow, 

Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plow. Addifon, 
UnBR/oTHERLIKE. ladj. Ill fuiting with the charaéter of a 
UNBRO THERLY. y brother. 

Vidtor’s unbrotherlike heat towards the eaftern chuiches, fo- 

mented that difference about Eafter into a fchilm. Decay of Piety. 
UnBRU'ISED. adj. Not bruifed ; not hurt. 
On Dardan plains, - 

The frefh, and yet unbruifed Grecks do pitch 

Their brave pavillions. 

Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 

Of the war’s furfeits, to go rove with one 

Thats yet unbrurs’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Care keeps his watch in ev’ry old man’s eye: 

And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie; 

But where unbruijed youth, with unttuft brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden flecp doth reign. Shakef, 

29 K To 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
A. Phillips. 


è adj. [from break. } 


Shakefp. 


UNC 


To Unsu’cke. v.a. To loofe from buckles. 

We have been down together in my fleep, 

Unbuckling helms ; fifting each other’s throat, 

And wak’d half dead with nothing.  Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
He that unbuckles this, till we do pieafe 

To doff’t for our purpole, fhall hear a ftorm. Shake/p. 
His ftarry helm unbuckled, fhew’d him prime 

In manhood, where youth ended. Milton's Par, Loft. 
All unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 


Laid their bright arms along the fable fhore. Pope: 
To Unsuiip. v:a. Toraze; to deftroy. 
This is the way to kindle, not to quench ; 
T’ unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. Shake peare. 


What will they then but unbuild 
His living temples, built by faith to ftand ; 
Their own faith, not another’s ? Milton’s Par. Lof. 
Unsur'Lt. adj. Not yet erected. 
Built walls you fhun, unbuilt you fee. Dryden. 
Unsu/’rieb. adj. Not interred; not honoured with the rites 
of funeral. 
Why fuffer’ft thou thy fons, unburied yet, 
To hover on the dreadful fhore of Styx? Shakefp. 
The mofs which groweth upon the fkull of a dead man 
unburied, will ftauch blood potently. Bacon. 
The hardeft ingredient to come by, is the mofs upon the 


fkull of a dead man unburied. Bacon. 
Him double cares attend, 
For his unburied foldiers, aud his friend. Dryden. 
Breathlefs he lies; and his unbury’d ghoft, 
Depriv’d of funeral rites, pollutes your hoft. Dryden. 


The wand’ring ghofts 

Of king’s unbury’d on the wafted coafts. 

UNBU’RNED. 2 

UNBU’RNT. aa. 

1. Not confumed ; not wafted; not injured by fire. 
Creon denies the rites of fun’ral fires to thofe, 
Whofe breathlefs bodies yet he calls his foes ; 
Unburn'd, unburied, on a heap thcy lie. 

2. Not heated with fire. 

Burnt wine is more hard and aftringent, than wine «n- 
burnt. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 898. 

Unpu/RrNinG. adj. Not confuming by heat. 

What we have faid of the unburning fire called light, 
ftreaming from the flame of a candle, may eafily be applied 
to all other light deprived of fenfible heat. Digby. 

To Unsu’RTHEN. v.a. 

1. To rid of a load. 

We'll fhake all cares and bufinefs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ftrengths ; while we 
Unburden’d crawl tow’rd death. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

2. To throw off. 

Sharp Buckingham unburthens with his tongue 


Pope’s Statius. 


Dryden, 


The envious load that lies upon his heart. Shake/p. 
3. To difclofe what lies heavy on the mind. 
From your love I have a warranty 
T’ unburthen all my plots and purpofes, 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. Shakefp. 


To Unsu’rton. v.a. To loofe any thing buttoned. 

Thou art fat-witted with drinking old fack, and unbutton- 
ing thee after fupper. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Many catch cold on the breaft, by leaving their doublets 
unbuttoned. Harvey on Confumptions. 

His filk waiftcoat was unbuttoned in feveral places. Addifon. 

UncatciNeED. adj. Free from calcination. 

A faline fubftance, fubtler than fal ammoniack, carried up 
with it, uncalcined gold in the form of fubtile exhala- 
tions. Boyle. 

UncA‘LLED. adj. Not fummoned ; not fent for; not demanded. 
Bafilius had fervants, who, though they came not un- 
called, yet at call were ready. Sidney. 
He, bolder now, uncall’d before her ftood. Milton. 
Mild Lucina came uncall’d, and ftood 
Befide the ftruggling boughs, and heard the groan, 
Then reach’d her midwife hand to fpeed the throes, Dryden, 
To Unca’Lo. adj. To difturb. 
What ftrange difquiet has uncalm’d your breaft, 


Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of reft? Dryden. 
UNCA'NCELLED. adj. Not erafed; not abrogated. 
I only mourn my yet uncancell’d {core ; 
You put me paft the pow’r of paying more. Dryden. 


Uncano’nicar. adj. Not agreeable to the canons. 
Unca’Paste, adj. | incapable, Fr. incapax, Lat.} Not capable ; 
not fufceptible. 
Thou art come to anfwer 
A ftony adverfary, an inhuman wretch, 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. Shakefp. Mer. of Venice. 
He who believes himfelf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without any Care of reforming. Hammond. 
This, whilft they are under the deceit of it, makes them 
uncapable of conviction ; and they applaud themfelves as zea- 
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lous champions for truth, when indeed they are contendiag 
for error. Locke. 
Unca'rED for. adj. Not regarded ; not attended to. 
Their kings, to better their worldly ettate, left their own 
and their people’s ghoftly condition uncared for. 
UNCA’RNATE. adj. Not flefhly. 
Nor need we be afraid to afcribe that to the incarnate fon, 
which fometimes is attributed unto the uncarnate fa- 


ther. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
To UncA’sE. v.a. 


1. Todifengage from any covering. 


See Pompey is uncafing for the combat. Shake/p. 
Thou fhalt be mafter, Tranio, in my ftead. 

’Tis hatch’d, and fhall be fo: Tranio, ‘at once 

Uncafe thee ; take my colour’d hat and cloak. Shakefp. 


Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, was difco-= 
verd ; and confequently uncafed, well laughed at, and well 


cudgell’d. L’ Eftrange. 
Uncafe me, and do with me what you pleafe. Addifon. 

2. To flay. 
All men him uaca/ed ’gan deride. Hubberd’s Tale. 


Unca’uGur. ad. Not yet catched. 
Let him fly far ; 
Not in this land fhall he remain uncaught, 
And found difpatch’d. Shakefp. K. Lear. 


His bofom glows with treafures yet uncaught. Gay. 
Unca/useED. adj. Having no precedent caufe. 
Unca’uTious. adj. Nat wary; heedlefs. 
Unforefeen, they fay, is unprepar’d : 
Uncautious Arcite thought himfelf alone. Dryden. 


Unce/LEBRATED. adj, Not folemnized. 
Thus was the firft day, ev’n and morn; 
Nor pafs’d uncelebrated, nor unfung 
By the celeftial choirs. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. l. 253. 
Unce’nsureED. adj. Exempt from publick reproach. 

How difficult muft it be for any rulcr to live uncenfured, 
where every one of the community is thus qualified for mo- 
delling the conftitution ? Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Fear moft to tax an honourable fool, 

Whofe right it is uncenfur’d to be dull. Pope. 

To be xuncenfured, and to be obfcure, is the fame 
thing. Pope’s Letters. 

Unce’RTAIN. aaj. [incertain, Fr. incertus, Lat.] 
1. Doubtful; not certainly known. 
Thatfacred pile, fo vaft, fo high, 

That whether ’tis a part of earth or fky, 

Uncertain feems ; and may be thought proud 

Afpiring mountain, or defcending cloud. 

2. Doubtful; not having certain knowledge. 

Man, without the protection of a fuperior being, is fecure 
of nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of every thing that 


Denham 


he hopes for. Tillotfor. 
Condemned on Caucafus to lie, 
Still to be dying, not to die ; 
With certain pain, uncertain of relief, 
True emblem of a wretched lover’s grief. Granville. 


3. Not fure in the confequence. 
I muft be married to my brother’s daughter, 

Or elfe my kingdom ftands on brittle glafs : 

Murther her brothers, and then marry her ! 

Uncertain way of gain ! Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

Afcanius young, and eager of his game, 

Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim : 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

Which pierc’d his bowels through his panting fides. Dryden, 

In the bright air the fauchion fhone, 

Or whiftling flings dilmifs’d th’ uncertain ftone. Gay. 

The fearch of our future being, is but a needlefs, anxious, 
and uncertain hafte to be knowing, fooner than we can, 
what, without all this folicitude, we fhall know a little 
later. Pope. 

4. Unfettled; unregular. 

As the form of our publick fervice is not voluntary, fo 
neither are the parts thereof uncertain; but they are all fet 
down in fuch order, and with fuch choice, as hath, in the 
wifdom of the church, feemed bcft. Hooker. 

Unce’RTAINED. adj. Made uncertain. A word not uied. 

The diverfity of feafons are not fo uncertained by the fun 
and moon alone, who always keep one and the fame couric, 
but that the ftars have alfo their working therein. Raveigh. 

Unce’/RTAINLY. adv. Not furely ; not certainly. 
They that are paft all hope of good, are pat 
All fear of ill: and yct if he be dead, d 
Speak foftly, or uncertainly. Denham's Sapty. 
Go, mortals, now, and vex yourfelves in vain 

For wealth, which fo uncertarn!y mutt come : a 

When what was brought fo far, and with fuch pain, 

Was only kept to lofe it nearer home. Dryden. 

Names mutt be of very unftcady meaning, if the ideas be 
referred to ftandards without us, that cannot ke known at 
all, or but very imperfectly and uncertainly. Locke. 

Uncs’sTatnTY. 
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UNCE/RTAINTY. 1. f. 
x. Dubiouinefs ; want of knowledge. 
All great concernments muit delays endure ; 

Rafhneis and hafte make all things unfecure ; 

And if uncertain thy pretenfions be, 

Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty. Denham. 

You common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate, 

Here then remain with your uncertainty ; 

Let ev’ry feeble rumour fhake your hearts. Shake/p. 

That which makes doubtfulnefs and uncertainty in the fig- 
nification of fome, more than other words, is the difference 
of ideas they ftand for. Locke. 

2. Contingency; want of certainty. 

God’s omnifcience is a light fhining into every dark cor- 
ner, ftedfaftly grafping the greateft and moft flippery uncer- 
tainties. South's Sermons. 

3. Something unknown. 

Our fhepherd’s cafe is every man’s cafe, that quits a moral 
certainty for an uncertainty, and leaps from the honeft bufi- 
nefs he was brought up to, into a trade he has no 
fkill in. L’Eftrange. 

To Uncna’tn. v.a. To free from chains. 
Minerva thus to Perfeus lent her fhield, 

Secure of conqueft, fent him to the field : 

The hero ated what the queen ordain’d ; 

So was his fame complete, and Andromede unchain’d. Prior. 

UNcHA/NGEABLE. adj. Immutable; not fubject to varia- 
tion. 

If the end for which a law provideth, be perpetually ne- 
ceflary ; and the way whereby it provideth perpetually alfo 
moft apt, no doubt but that every fuch law ought for ever to 
remain unchangeable. Hooker, b. iti. §. 10. 

UncHa’NGED. adj. 
x. Not altered. 
When our fortunes are violently changed, our fpirits are 
unchanged. Taylor’s Rule of Holy Living. 
More fafe I fing with mortal voice; unchang’d 
To hoarfe, or mute. Milton’s Par, Loft. 
2. Not alterable. 
Difmifs thy fear, 
And heav’n’s unchang’d decrees attentive hear: 
More pow’rful gods have torn thee from my fide. Dryden. 
Honour unchang’d, a principle’ profeft, 

Fixt to one fide, but mod’rate to the reft. 
UncHA’NGEABLENESS. 2. f. Immutability. 

This unchangeablene/s of colour I am now to defcribe. Newt. 
UNCHA‘NGEABLY. adu. Immutably ; without change, 

All truth is unchangeably the fame ; that propofition, which 


Pope. 


is true at any time, being fo for ever. South. 
Her firft order, difpofition, frame, 
Mutt then fubfitt unchangeably the fame. Blackmore. 


UxcHa‘nGInG. aaj. Suffering no alteration. 
But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 
I would eflay, proud queen, to make thee blufh. Shake/p. 
True expreffion, like th’ unchanging fun, ? 
Clears and improves whate’er it fhines upon : t 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. Pope. ) 
To Uncua’rce. v.a. To retract an accufation. 
Even his mother fhall uncharge the practice, 
And call it accident. Shakefp. Hamlet, 
UNcHA/RITABLE. aaj. Contrary to charity ; contrary to the 
univerfal love prefcribed by chriftianity. 
All the rich mines of learning ranfack’d are 

To furnifh ammunition for this war ; 

Uncharitable zeal our reafon whets, 

And double edges on our paffion fets. Denham. 

This fills the minds of weak men with uncharitable in- 
terpretations of thofe actions of which they are not compe- 
tent judges. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 37. 

UncHa’RITABLENEsS. n. f. Want of charity. 

The penitence of the criminal may have number’d him 
among the faints, when our unretracted uncharitablene/s 
may fend us tounquenchable flames. Govern. of the Tongue. 

Heaven and hell are the proper regions of mercy and un- 
charitablene/s. Atterbury. 

UnNcCHA/RITABLY. adv. In a manner contrary to cha- 
rity. 

zt did not mean the cutting off all that nation with the 

{word ; which, far be it from me that I fhould ever think fo 


defperately, or with fo uncharitably. Spenfer. 
Urge neither charity nor fhame to me ; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d. Shake/p. 


© Men, imprudently and uzcharitably often, employ their 


— zeal for perfons. Sprat. 
UxncHa'ry. adj. Not wary; not cautious. 
È I've faid too much unto a heart of ftone, 

And laid my honour too unchary out. Shakefpeare. 


UncHa'ste. adj. Lewd; libidinous; not continent; not 
chafte ; not pure. 
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One, that in divers places I had heard hefore blazed, as 


the moft impudently uncha/te woman of all Afia. Sidney: 
In my mafter’s garments, 
Which he inforc’d from me, away he pofts 
With unchafle purpofe, to violate 
My lady’s honour. Shakefo. Cymbeline, 


He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks him- 
felf madc in the uncha/le compofition. Shakefpeare. 
Whofoever is unchaffe, cannot reverence himfelf; and the 
reverence of a man’s felf is, next religion, the chiefeft bridle 


of all vices. Bacon. 
Luft, by unchafte looks, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts: Milton, 


If fhe thinks to be feparated by reafon of her hufband’s 
uncha/te life, then the man will be uncurably ruined: Taylor: 
Uncwa/stity. n.f: Lewdnefs; incontinence. 
That generation was more particularly addicted to intem- 
perance, fenfuality, and unchaftity. Woodward. 
When the fun is among the horned figns, he may pro- 
duce fuch a fpirit of uacha/lity, as is dangerous to the honour 
of your worfhips families. Arbuthnot: 
UNcCHEE’RFULNESS. 2. f. Melancholy ; gloominefs of temper. 
Many, by a natural uncheerfulne/s of heart, love to indulge 
this uncomfortable way of life. Adaifon’s SpeGator. 
UNCHE’CKED. adj. Unreftrained; not fudtuated. 
What news on the Ryalto? 
-——- Why, yet it lives there uncheck’d, that Anthonio hath 
a fhip of rich lading wreck’d. Shake/p. Mer. of Venice. 


Apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove 


Uncheck’d, and of her roving is no end. Milton. 
Thee on the wing thy uncheck’d vigour bore, 
To wanton freely, or fecurely foar. Smith to F. Phillips. 


Uncue’wep. adj. Not matticated. 
He fills his famifh’d maw, his mouth runs o’er 
With unchew’d morfels, while he churns the gore: Dryden. 
To Uncni’Lp. v.a. To deprive of children. 
He hath widow’d and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. 
UNCHRI'STIAN. adj. 
1. Contrary to the laws of chriftianity. 

It’s uncharitable, unchriffian, and inhuman, to pafs a pe= 
remptory fentence of condemnation upon a try’d friend, 
where there is any room left for a more favourable judg- 
ment. L’Efirange. 

Thefe unchriftian fifhers of men, are fatally caught in 
their own nets, South: 

I cou’d difpenfe with the unphilofophicalnefs of this their 
hypothefis, were it not unchriyr.an. Norris. 

2. Unconverted ; infidel. i 

Whereupon grew a queftion, whether a chriftian foldier 
might herein do as the unchriflian did; and wear as they 
wore. Hooker. 

Uncurei’stianness. adj. Contrariey to chriftianity. 

The unchriftianne/s of thofe denials might arife from a 
difpleafure to fee me prefer my own divines before their mi- 
nifters. K. Charles. 

Uncircumcvsep. adj. Not circumcifed; not a Jew. 
Th’ uncircumcis’d {mil'd grimly with difdain. 
Uncrrcumer’sion. n f. Omiffion of circumcifion. 

God, that gives the law that a Jew fhall be circumcifed, 
thereby conftitutes uncircumcifion an obliquity ; which, had 
he not given that law, had never been fuch: Hammond: 

UNCIRCUMSCRI’BED. adj. Unbounded ; unlimited. 
Though I, unfcircumfcrib’d myfelf, retire, 

And put not forth my goodnefs. Milton’s Par. Loft: 

An arbitrary prince is the mafter of a non-refifting peo- 
ple; for where the power is uncircumferibed, the obedience 
ought to be unlimited. Addifon. 

The fovereign was flattered by a fet of men into a per- 
fuafion, that the regal authority was unlimited and uncir~ 
cumfcrib’d. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°, 2. 

Unci’rcumspecr. adj. Not cautious; not vigilant. 

Their uncircum/pe fimplicity had been ufed, efpecially in 

matters of religion. Hayward. 
UNCIRCUMSTA'NTIAL. adj. Unimportant. A bad word. 

The like particulars, although they ieem uncircum/tantial, 

are oft fet down in holy fcripture. Brownes Vulgar Errours. 
Uncrvit. adj. [incivil, Fr. incrvilis, Lat.] Unpolite ; not agree- 
able to rules of elegance, or complaifance. E 

Your undutiful, uncivil, and uncharitable dealing in this 

your book, hath detected you. Whitgift. 
They love me well, yet I have much to do, 

To keep me from uncivil outrages. Shakefp. 

My friends are fo unreafonable, that they would have me 
be uncivil to him. Spectator, N°. 475: 

Uncr’virty. adv. Unpolitely; not complaifantly. 

Somewhat in it he would not have done, or defired un- 
done, when he broke forth as defperatcly, as before he 
had done uncivilly, Browne's Fulgar Errours. 

UNCIVILIZED. adj. 


1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 


Shakefp. 


Cowley. 


But 
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But we, brave Britons, forcien laws defpis’d, 
And kept unconquer’d, and unciviliz'd : 
Ficrce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 
We {till defy’d the Romans, as of old. 
2. Coarfe ; indecent. 
Several, who have been polifhed in France, make ule of 
the molt coarfe, unciviliz’d words in our language. Addi/on. 
UNCLA‘RIFIED. adj. Not purged ; not purified. 
Ont ounce of whey unclarified ; one ounce of oil of vi- 
triol, make no apparent alteration. Bacon's Phyf. Remarks, 
To Uncra’sp. v.a. To open what is fhut with clafps. 
'Thou know’ft no lefs, but all: I have uncla/p’d 
To thee the book, ev’n of my fecret foul. Shake/p. 
Prayer can unclafp the girdles of the north, faying to a 
mountain of ice, be thou removed hence, and caft into the 
fea. Taylors Worthy Communicant. 
UĘļcLra'ssıcK. Not claffick. 
Angel of dulnefs, fent to fcatter round 
Her magick charms o'er all unclaffick ground. Pope. 
U’nere. n. /. [oncle, Fr.] The father’s or mother’s brother. 
Hamlet punifhcs his wz. le rather for his own death, than the 
murther of his father. Shake/peare Illuftrated. 
UncLEA N. n.f. 
1. Foul; dirty; filthy. 
Charon, 
A fordid god : down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defcends, uncomb’d, unclean. 
Priefts are patterns for the reft ; 
The gold of heav’n, who bcar the God imprefs’d : 
But when the precious coin is kept unclean, 
The fov’reign’s image is no longer feen. 
If they be foul, on whom the people truft, 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Well may the bafer brafs contract a ruft. Dryden. 
2. Not purified by ritual practices. 
3. Foul with fin. 
Befides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
What act more execrably unclean, profane ? Milton. 


What agonies muft he endure? What difficulties over- 
come, before he can cleanfe himfelf from the pollutions of 
fin, and be a fit inhabitant of that holy place, where no 
unclean thing fhall enter ? Rogers's Sermons. 

4. Lewd ; unchatfte. 
Let them all encircle him about, 

And, tairy-like too, pinch the unclean knight, 

And afk him, why that hour of fairy revel, 

In their fo facred paths he dares to tread, 

In fhape profane. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Vindfor. 

Some tree, whofe broad, fmooth leaves together fow’d, 

And girded on our loins, may cover round 

‘Thofe middlle parts ; that this new comer, fhame, 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. 
UNCLEA’NLINESS. 2. fe Want of cleanlinefs. 

‘his profane liberty and uncleanlinc/s, the archbifhop re- 

folv’d to reform. Clarendon. 
UNCLE‘ANLY. adj. 
r. Foul; filthy; nafty. 
Civet is of a bafer birth than tar ; 

The very uncleanly flux of a cat. 
2. Indecent; unchafte. 

"Tis pity that thefe harmonious writers have ever indulged 

any thing znclcanly or impurc to defile their paper. Watts. 
Uncrea’nness. 7. f. 
1. Lewdnefs ; incontinence. 

In St. Gilss’s I underftood that moft of the vileft and moft 

miferable houfes of uncleanne/s were. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
2. Want of cleanlinefs ; naftinefs. 

Be not curious nor carelefs in your habit; be not trouble- 
fome to thyfelf, or to others, by unhandfomenefs, or un- 
clauncjs. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

3. Sin; wickednefs. 

I will fave you from all your uncleanneffes. 
4. Want of ritual purity. 

Uncre’ansen. adj. Not cleanfed. 

Pond earth is a good compolt, if the pond have been long 
ustcleanfed : fo the water be not too hungry. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
‘Lo UncLe'w. v.a. [from clew.} To undo. 

If I fhould pay you for’t as ’tis extoll’d, 

Tt would uaclew me quite. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 

To Uncre’ncu. v.a. To open the clofed hand. 
The hero {o his enterprize recalls ; 

His fit unclenches, and the weapon falls. 
Uncirrren. adj, Whole; not cut. 

As foon as there began a diltinction between clipped and 

unclipped money, bullion arofe. Locke. 
To UNcLo’atH, u.a. To ftrip; to make naked. 

Ihe boughs and branches are never uncloathed and left 
naked. Raieigh’s Hif. of the World. 

Poor orphans minds are left as uncloath’d and naked alto- 
gether, as their bodies, Atterbury. 

Cover the couch over with thick woollen clothes, the 
warmth whereof will make it come prelently ; which once 
perceived, forthwith uncloath it. Mortimer’s LHufbandry. 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 


Ez. xxxvi. 29. 


Garth. 


.UNCOMEATABLE. adj. Inaccefible ; unattainable. 
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To a diftin& knowledge of things, we muft unchath them 
of all thefe mixtures, that we may contemplate them naked, 
and in their own nature. Weatts’s Logick. 
To Unctro’c. v.a. 
1. To difencumber ; to exonerate. 


Could I meet ’em 
But once a day, it would unclog my heart 


Of what lies heavy to’t. Shake/peare. 
2. To fet at liberty. 
Then air, becaufe unclog’d in empty fpace, 
Flies after fire, and claims the fecond place. Dryden. 


To UNcLorsTER. v.n. To fet at large. 
Why did I not, uncloifer’d from the womb, 


Take my next lodging in a tomb ? Norris. 
To Uncto’sE. v.a. To open. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I unclofe, 
That well-known name awakens all my woes, Pope. 


Uncto’sEp. adj. Not feparated by inclofures. 
The king’s army would, through thofe unclofed parts, have 
done them little harm. Clarendon. 
Uncto’upeED. adj. Free from clouds; clear from obfcurity 5 
not darkened. 
The father unfolding bright 
Tow’rd the right hand his glory on the fon 
Blaz’d forth unclouded deity. Milton's Par, Loft. 
True virtues, with unclouded light, 


All great, all royal, fhine divinely bright. Rofcomman. 
Bleft with temper, whofe unclouded ray, 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pote. 


UncLo’upepnEss. n. f. Opennefs ; freedom from gloom. 
The love I would perfuade, makes nothing more condu- 
cive to it, than the greateft uncloudedne/s of the eye, and the 
perfecteft illuftration of the object; which is fuch, that the 
cleareft reafon is the moft advantageous light it can defire to 


be feen by. Boyle. 
Uncro’upy adj. Free from a cloud. 
Now night in filent ftate begins to rife, 
And twinkling orbs beftrow th’ uncloudy fkies ; 
Her borrow’d luftre growing Cynthia lends. Gay. 


To Unciu'rcn. v.a. To open. 

If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his bowels, xnclutch 
his griping hand, or difleize him of his prey; yet fure it muft 
difcourage him from grafping of heaven too. Decay of Piety. 

To Uncoi’r. v.a. To pull the cap off. 

Yonder are two apple-women fcolding, and juft ready to 

uncoif one another. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To Unco'. v.a. [from coil.] To open from being coiled or 
wrapped one part upon another. 

The fpiral air-veffels are like threads of cobweb, a little 
uncoiled. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

Uncor’NED. adj. Not coined. 

While thou livft, Kate, take a fellow of plain, uncoincd 
conftancy. Shakefpeare’s Hen. V. 

An ounce of coined ftandard filver, muft be of equal va- 
lue to an ounce of uncoined ftandard filver. Locke. 

Uncotre’cTED. adj. Not colleéted ; not recolleéted. 
Afham’d, confus’d, I ftarted from my bed, 

And to my foul yet uncollected faid ; 

Into thyfelf, fond Solomon ! return ; 

Reflect again, and thou again fhalt mourn. Prior. 

Unco’Lourep. adj. Not ftained with any colour, or die. 
Out of things wncoloured and tranfparent, we can reprefent 


unto you all {everal colours. Bacon. 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour’d fky, 
Or wet the thirfty earth with falling fhow’rs ; 
Rifing, or falling, ftill advance his praife. Milton. 


Unco’MBED. adj. Not parted or adjufted by the comb. 
They might perceive his head 
To be unarmed, and curled, uncombed hairs, 
Upftarting ftiff. Fairy Queen, b. 1. c. O T22. 
Their locks are beds of uncomb’d tnakes, that wind 
About their fhady brows in wanton rings. Crafhaw. 
Thy locks xncomb’d, like a rough wood appear. Dryden. 
A low, 
corrupt word, 
UncoMmetiness. n. f. Want of grace; want of beauty. 

The ruined churches are fo unhandfomely patched, and 
thatched, that men do even fhun the places, for the uncome- 
linefs thereof. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

He prais’d women’s modefty, and gave orderly, well- 
behaved reproof to all uncomelinefs. Wakejp. 

Thofe arches which the ‘Tutcan writers call di terzo, and 
di quarto acuto, becaufe they always concur in an acute angle, 
both for the natural imbecillity of the angle itfelf, and like- 
wife for their very uncomeline/x, ought to be exiled {rom judi- 
cious eyes. Wotton's Architeclure, 

Forgetting that duty of modeft concealment which they 
owcd to the father of their country, in cafe they had difco- 
vercd any real uncomeline/s. A. Charles. 

The beauty or uncomelinefs in good and ill breeding, will 
make dceper impreflions on them, in the examples of others, 


than from any rules. Wke. 
6 Unco’MELY. 
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Unco’mery. adj. Not comely ; wanting grace. 

Though he thought inquifitivencfs an uncomely gueft, he 
could not but afk who fhe was. Sidney. 

Neither is the fame accounted an uncomely manner of rid- 
ing: for great warriors fay, they never faw a more comely 
man than the Irifhman, nor that cometh on more bravely in 
his charge. Spenjer’s Ireland. 

Many, who troubled them moft in their counfels, durft 
not go thither, for fear of uncomely aftronts. Clarendon. 

Uncomely courage, unbefeeming {kill. Thomfon’s Autumn. 
UNCOMFORTABLE. adj. 
1. Affording no comfort; gloomy; difmal ; miferable. 

He fo much complaineth of his own uncomfortable exile, 
wherein he fuitained many moft grievous indignities, and en- 
dured the want of fundry, both pleafures and honours, be- 
fore enjoyed. Hooker. 

Chriftmafs is in the moft dead, uncomfortable time of the 
year, wnen the poor people would fuffer very much, if they 
had not good cheer to fupport them. Addifon. 

Ours is melancholy and uncomfortable portion here below ! 
A place, where not a day pafles, but we eat our bread with 
forrow and cares: the pre(fent troubles us, the future amazes ; 
and even the paft fills us with grief and anguifh. 

The fun ne’er views th’ uncomfortable feats, 

When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. Receiving no comfort ; melancholy. 
Unco’MrorTABLENess. 2. f. Want of cheerfulnefs. 

The want of juft difpotitions to the holy facrament, may 
occafion this uncomfortablenefs. Taylor's Worthy Connunicant. 
Unco’MForTABLY. adv. Without cheerfulnefs. 
UncomMa’nxpep. adj. Not commanded. 

It is cafy to fee what judgment is to be paffed upon all 
thofe affected, wnvommanded, abiurd auiterities of the Romiih 

= profeffon. South. 
€ Uncommon. adj. Not frequent; not often fourid or known. 

Some of them are uncommon, but fuch as the reader muft 
affent to, when he fees them explained. Addifon. 

Unco’mmonty. adv. Not frequently ; toan uncommon degree. 
Unco’mmonnsess. 2. f. Infrequency. 

Our admiration of the antiquities ahout Naples and Rome, 
does not fo much arise out of their greatneis as uncom- 
monne/s. Addifon, 

Uscompa’cr. adj. Not compact; not clofely cohering. 

Thefe rivers were not {treams of running matter; for 
how could a liquid, that lay hardening by degrees, fettle in 
fuch a furrowed, uncompad? furface? Addifon, 

UNCOMMUʻNICATED. aaj. Not communicated. 
; There is no fuch mutual infulion as really caufeth the fame 
natural operations or properties to be made common unto 
_ both fubftances ; but whatfoever is natural to deity, the fame 
remaineth in Chrift uncommunicated unto his manhood; and 
whatfoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof is unca- 


pable. Hooker. 
Usxco/MPANIED. adj. Having no companion. 
Thence fhe fled, uncompanied, unfought. Fairfax. 
Uncompa’ssionave. ad. Having no pity. 
Neither deep groans, nor filver-fhedding tears, 
Could penetrate her uxcompajfionate fire. Shake/p. 


Hero and Leander were drowned in the uncompafftonate 
furges. Sandys's ‘Journey. 
If thou in ftrength all mortals doft exceed ; 
© [n uncompaffionate anger do not fo. Milton's Azonifles. 
Uxcompet’tiep. adj. Free from compulfion. 
The amorous needle, once joined to the load{tone, would 


never, uncompelled, forfake the inchanting mineral. Boyle. 
Keep my voyage from the royal ear, 
Nor, uzcompell’d, the dangerous truth betray, 
‘Till twice {ix times defcends the lamp of day. Pope. 


_UxcomPtatsa’nr. adj. Not civil ; not obliging. 

A natural roughneís makes a man uncomplat/ant to others, 
fo that he has no deference for their inclinations. Locke. 

Uncompce’at. adj. Not perfect; not finifhed. 

= Various incidents do not make different fables, but are 

only the uncompleat and unfinifhed parts of the fame fable. Pope. 

UnxcomMPo'UnDeD. ad}. 

4. Simple; not mixed. 

Hardnefs may be reckoned the property of all uncompounded 

matter. Newton's Opticks. 
Your uncompounded atoms, you 

Figures in numbers infinite allow ; 

From which, by various combination, fprings 

This unconfin’d diverfity of things, 

2. Simple; not intricate. 

4 The dubftance of the faith was comprifed in that uncom- 

pounded {tyie, but was afterwards prudently enlarged, for the 

repelling heretical invaders. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Uncomere’ssep. adj. Free from coinpreilion. 

r We night be furnifhed with a reply, by fetting down the 

differing weight of our receiver, when empucd, and when 

fuil of uncompreffed air. Boyle, 


Blackmore. 


Wake. 
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UNCOMPREHENSIVE. adj. 
1. Unable to comprehend. 
2. In Shake/peare it feems to fignify incomprebenfible, 
The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate, 
Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold ; 
Finds bottom in th’ scomprehenfive deep. Shake/p. 


Unconce’ivasie, adj. Not to be underftood ; not to be com 
prehended by the mind. 

In the communication of motion by impulfe, we can have 

no other conception, but of the pafling of motion out of one 

body into another; which is as obfcure and unconceivable, as 


how our minds move or {top our bodies by thought. Locke. 
Thofe atoms wond’rous {mall mutt be, 
Small to an unconceivabe deerce ; 
Since though thefe radiant fpoils difpers’d in air, 
Do ne’er return, and ne’er the fun repair. Blackmore. 


UNCONCE'IVABLENESS. n. f. Incomprehenfibility. 

The unconceivablenefs of fomething they find in one, throws 
men violently into the contrary hypothefis, though altoge- 
ther as unintelligible. Locke. 

Unconce’ivep. adj. Not thought; not imagined. 
Vaft is my theme, yet wzconceiv'd, and brings 

Untoward words, fcarce loofen’d yet from things. Creech. 

Unconce’rn. n. J- Negligence; want of intereit ; freedom 
from anxiety ; freedom from perturbation. 

Such things had been charged upon us by the malice of 
enemies, the want of judgment in friends, and the unccncern 
of indifferent perfons. Swift. 

UNcONCE’RNED. adj. 
1. Having no intereft. 

An idle perfon is like one that is dead, unconcerned in the 
changes and neceffities of the world. Taylor. 

The earth’s motion is to be admitted, notwithftanding 
the feeming contrary evidence of unconcerned fenfes. Glanville: 

It feems a principle in human nature, to incline one way 
more than another, even in matters where: we are wholly 
unconcerned. Swift, 

2. Not anxious; not difturbed; not affected. 
See the morn, 
All unconcern’d with our unreft, begins 
Her rofy progrefs finiling. Miltons Par. Lof?. 
You call’d me into all your joys, and gave me 
An equal fhare ; and in this depth of mifery 
Can I be unconcerned 2 Denham’s Sophy, 
The virgin from the ground 
Upftarted freth, already clos’d the wound ; 
And unconcern’d for all fhe felt before, 


Precipitates her flight along the fhore. Dryden. 
Happy mortals, unconcern’d for more, 
Confin’d their wifhes to their native fhore. Dryden: 


We fhall be eafy and unconcerned at all the accidents of 

the way, and regard only the event of the journey. Rogers. 

UNCONCE’RNEDLY. adv. Without intereft or affection ; with- 
out anxiety; without perturbation. 

Not the moft cruel of our conquering foes, 

So unconcern'dly can relate our woes, 

As not to lend a tear. 

Death was denounc’d, that frightful found, 

Which ev’n the beft can hardly bear : 

He took the fummons, void of fear, 

And unconcern’dly caft his eyes around, 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryden. 

Is heaven, with its pleafures for evermore, to be parted 
with fo unconcernedly ? Is an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory too light in the balance again{t the hopelefs death of the 
atheift, and utter extinction. Bentley. 

Unconce’RneDwiss. n. f. Freedom from anxiety, or pertur- 
bation. 

No man, having done a kindnefs to another, would think 
him(elf juftly dealt with, in a total neglect, and unconcerned- 
nefs of the perfon who had received that kindnefs. South 

Unconce/RNING. adj. Not interefting ; not affecting ; not be- 
longing to one. i 

"Things impoffible in thcir nature, or unconcerning to us, 
cannot beget it. Decay of Piety. 

The fcience of medals, which is charged with fo many 
unconcerning, parts of knowledge, and built on fuch mean ma- 
terials, appears ridiculous to thofe that have not exa- 
mined it. Addifon on Antient Medak. 

Unconce’rnMENT. 1. f The ftate of having no fhare, 

Being privileged by an happy unconcernment in thofe legal 
murders, you may take a fweeter relifh of your own in- 
nocence. South. 

Unconciu’pEnT. ) adj. Not decifive ; inferring no plain or 
Unconciu/pInc. § certain conclufion or confequence. 

Our arguments are inevident and unconcludent. Hale. 

He makes his underftanding only the warehoufe of other 
mens falfe and unconcluding reafonings, rather than a repolitory 
of truth for his own ufe. Locke. 

UNCONCLU’DINGNESS, 7 of Quality of being unconcluding. 
29 L Either 
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Either may be much more probably maintained than hi- 
thereto, as againft the unaccuratenefs and the unconcludingnefs 
of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

Unconco’crep. adj. Not digefted ; not matured. 
We {wallow cherry - ftones, but void them wncon- 
cocted, Browne’s Vulgar Errours. 

In theology, I put as great a difference between our new 
lights and antient truths, as between the fun and an uncon- 


coéted, evanid meteor. Glanville. 
Did fhe extend the gloomy clouds on high, 
W hcre all th’ amazing fireworks of the fky, 
In unconcocted feeds fermenting lie. Blackmore. 


UNconpDE’/MNED. adj. Not condemned. 

It was a familiar and uncondemned practice amongft the 
Greeks and Romans, to expofe, without pity, their inno- 
cent infants. Locke. 

Unconpi’TIonAL. adj. Abfolute ; not limited by any terms. 
O pafs not, Lord! an abfolute decree, 

Or bind thy fentence unconditional ; 

But in thy fentence our remorfe forefee, 

And, in that forefight, this thy doom recal. Dryden. 

Our Saviour left a power in his church to abfolve men 
from their fins ; but this was not an abfolute and unconditional 
power vefted in any, but founded upon repentance, and on 


the penitent’s belicf in him alone. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
UNCONFI‘NED. adj. 
1. Free from reftraint. 
I wonder at it. 
That fhews thou art unconfin'd. Shake/peare. 


Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the 
ftories he has borrowed : though profe allows more liberty of 
thought, and the expreffion is more eafy when unconfined by 
numbers. Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins 
the race at difadvantage. Dryden. 

Poets, a race long unconfin’d and free, 
Still fond and proud of favage liberty, 
Receiv’d his laws. œ Pope’s Effay on Criticifm. 
2. Having no limits ; unbounded. 

If that which men efteem their happincfs, were, like the 
light, the fame fufficient and unconfined good, whether ten 
thoufand enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we fhould fee 
men’s good will and kind endeavours would be as uni- 
verfal. Spectator, N°. 601. 

Bleft with a tae exact, yet unconfin'd ; 
A knowledge both of books and human kind. 
UxconrFi’NABLE. adj. Unbounded. 

You rogue! you ftand upon your honour! why, thou xn- 
confinable bafenels, it is as much as I can do to keep mine 
honour. $ Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

UNCONFIRMED. adj. 
1. Not fortified by refolution; not ftrenathened ; raw; weak. 
‘The unexpected fpecch 
The king had made upon the new-rais’d force, 
In th’ unconfirm’d troops, much fear did breed. 
2. Not ftrengthened by additional teftimony. 
He would have refign’d 
To him his heav’nly office, nor was long 
His witnefs unconfirm’d. Miltons Par. Regain’d. 
3. Not fettled in the church by the rite of confirmation. 
Unxconro’rM, adj. Unlike; diffimilar; not analagous. 
Not wnconform to other fhining globes. Milton. 
UNCONFO'RMABLE. adj. Inconfiftent ; not conforming. 

Unto thofe general rules, they know we do not defend, 
that we may hold any thing unconformable. Hooker. 

Moral good, is an action conformable to the rule of our 
duty. Moral evil, is an action unconformable to it, or a ne- 
glect to fulfil it. Fatts’s Logick. 

UnconFo’rmiry. 2. f. Incongruity ; inconfiftency. 

The moral goodnefs or evil of men’s actions, which confift 
in their conformity or unconformity to right reafon, muft be 
eternal, necefflary, and unchangeable. South. 

Unconru’sep. adj. Diftinét; free from confufion. 

It is more diftinét and unconfufed than the fenfitive me- 
mory. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

If in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, con- 
fifts.quicknefs of parts; in this of having them unconfuj/ed, 
and being able nicely to diftinguifh one thing from another, 
confifts the exactnefs of judgment. Locke. 

Unconru’sepiy. adv. Without confufion. 

Every one finds that he knows, when any idea is in his 
underftanding, and that, when morc than one are there, he 
knows them, diftinétly and wnconfufedly, from one an- 
other. Locke. 

UNCONFUTARLE. adj. Irrefragable ; not to be convicted of 
errour. 

One political arguinent they boafted of as unconfutable, 
that from the marriages of ecclefialticks, would eniue po- 
verty in many of the children, and thence a difgrace and bur- 
den to the church, Sprat’s Sermons. 

UnconGk’ ALED. adj. Not concreted by cold. 

By expofing wine, after four months digeftion in horfe- 

dung, unto the extremity of cold, the ayucous parts will 
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freeze, but the {pit retire, and be found uncongcaled in the 
_ center. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Unco’njucat. adj. Not confiftent with matrimonial faith ; 
not befitting a wife or hufband. ; 
My name 
To all pofterity may ftand defam’d ; 
With maledi&ion mention’d, and the blot 
Of falfhood moft unconjugal traduc’d.  Milton’s Agonifles. 
UNCONNE CTED. adj. Not coherent; not joined by proper 
tranfitions or dependence of parts ; lax ; loofe; vague. 
Thofe who contemplate only the fragments broken off 
from any fcience, difperfed in fhort, unconnected difcourfes, 
can never furvey an entire body of truth. Watts, 
Unconni/vinG. adj. Not forbearing penal notice. 
To that hideous place not fo confin’d, 
By rigour unconniving ; but that oft 
Leaving my dolorous prifon, I enjoy 
Large liberty, to round this globe of earth, Milton. 
UNco’NQUERABLE. adj. Not to be fubducd ; infuperable ; 
not to be overcome ; invincible. 
Louis was darting his thunder on the Alps, and caufing 
his enemies to feel the force of his unconguerable arms. Dryden. 
Spadillio, firft xunconguerable lord ! 
Led off two captive trumps, and {wept the board. 
Unco’nqQuERABLy. adv. Invincibly ; infuperably, 
The herds of Iphyclus, detain’d in wrong ; 
Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ftrong. 
UNco/NQUERED. adj. 
1. Not fubdued ; not overcome. 
To die fo tamely, 
O’ercome by pa‘fion and misfortune, 
And ftill uxcongucr’d by my foes, founds ill. 
Unconguer’d yet, in that forlorn eftate, 
His manly courage overcame his fate. 
2. Infuperable ; invincible. 
Thefe brothers had a-while ferved the king of Pontus; 
and in all his affairs, efpecially of war, whereunto they were 
only apt, they had fhewed as unconquered courage, fo rude a 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Denham. 


Dryden, 


faithfulnefs. Sidney. 

What was that fnaky-headed gorgon fhield, 

That wife Minerva wore, unconguer’d virgin ! 

Wherewith fhe freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone, 

But rigid looks, and chafte aufterity, 

And noble grace, that dafh’d brute violence, 

With fudden adoration and blank awe? Milton, 
Unconquer’d lord of pleafure and of pain. Fobnfon, 


UNCO'NSCIONABLE. adj. 
1. Exceeding the limits of any juft claim or expe€tation. 
A man may oppofe an unconfcionable requeft for an unjuiti- 
fiable reafon. . L Eftrange. 
2. Forming unreafonable expeđtations. 
You cannot be fo unconfctonable as to charge me for not 
fubfcribing of my name, for that would refle& too grofsly 


upon your own party, who never dare it. Dryden, 
3. Enormcus; vaft. A low word. 
His giantfhip is gone fomewhat creft-fall’n, 
Stalking with lefs unconfctonable ftrides, 
And lower looks, but in a fultry chafe. Milton’s Agoniftes. 


4. Not guided or influenced by confcience. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and unconfcionable ? 
hardly ever did any man of no confcience continue a man of 
any credit long. South, 

Unco’nscIuNABLENESS. n. f. Unreafonablenefs of hope or 
claim. 
Unco’nscionaBLy. adv. Unreafonably. 
Indeed ’tis pity you fhould mifs 

Th’ arrears of all your fervices ; 

And for th’ eternal obligation, 

Y’ have laid upon th’ ungrateful nation, 

Be ufed fo unconfcionably hard, 

As not to find a juft reward. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 3. 

This is a common vice ; though all things here 
Are fold, and fold unconfcionably dear. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Unconscious. adj. Having no mental perception. 

Uncon/cious caufes only ftill impart 

Their utmoft fkill, their utmoft power exert ; 

Thofe which can freely chufe, difcern, and know, 


Can more or lefs of art and care beftow. Blackmore. 
A yearling bullock to thy name fhall {moke, 
Untam’d, xnconftious of the galling yoke. Pope. 


Unco’xnsecragvep. adj. Not facred; not dedicated; not dc- 
voted, 

The fin of Ifrael had even unconfecrated and profaned that 
facred edifice, and robbed it of its only defence. Scuth. 

Unconse’NrEb. adj. Not yielded. 

We fhould extend it even to the weakneffes of our naturcs, 
to our pronenefs to evil : for however thee, unconfented to, 
will not be imputed to us, yet are they matter of 
forrow. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Unconsi/DEREn. adj. Not conlidered ; not attended to. 
Love yourfelf ; and in that love, 
Not unconfidered leave your honour. sae 
t 
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It will not be unconfidered, that we find no open track in 

this labyrinth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Unco'nsunant. adj. Incongruous; unfit; inconfiftent. 

It teemeth a thing wconfonant, that the world fhould ho- 
nour any other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth 
as the creator of the world. Hooker. 

Unco’xstant. adj. [inconflant, Fr. inconflans, Lat.) Fickle ; 
not itcady ; changeable; mutable. 
More unc nfiunt than the wind; who woos 

Ev'n now the frozen bofom of the north ; 

And, being angerd, putts away from thence, 

‘Turning his face to the dew-dropping fouth. Shake/p. 

| Th’ unconflant fkies 
à Do change their courle as fev'ral winds arife. May’s Virgil. 
l UNCONSTRA‘INED. adj. Free from compulfion. 
d Will you, with free and unconftrained foul, 
Give me your danghter ? Shakefpeare, 
Thefe be the miferies which our firft parents brought upon 
` all mankind, unto whom God, in his creation, gave a free 
and unconftrained will. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 
Made for his ufc, yet he has form’d us fo, 
3 
$ 


We unconfirain’d, what he commands us, do. Dryden. 
His highnefs is return’d. 

And unconftrain’d? But with what change 

Of countenance did he receive the meflage ? Derham, 


UnconstRa‘ineDLy. adv. Without force fuffcred. 

Such a patron has frankly, generoufly, and uncon/irainedly 

relieved me. South's Sermons. 
Unconstra int. n.f. Freedom from conftraint ; eafe. 

Mr. Dryden writ more like a fcholar; and though the 
greateft mafter of poetry, he wanted that eafinefs, that air of 
freedom and uncon/traint, which is more fenfibly to be per- 
ceived, than defcribed. Felton cn the Claffisks. 

UNconsvu’LTING. adj. [inconfultus, Lat.] Heady; rath; im- 
provident ; imprudent. 

It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus’s daughter, whom wn- 
confulting afteclion, unfortunately born to mewards, had made 
borrow fo much of her natural modefty, as to leave her more 
decent rayments. Sidney. 

UNncoNTE’STED. adj. Certain; paft difpute. 
Unconsv’MED. adj. Not waited; not deftroyed by any waft- 
ing power. 
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Hope never comes, 
That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed - 
With ever-burning fulphur unconfumd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
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Fixednefs, or a power to remain in the fire uncon/umed, 
is an idea that always accompanies our complex idea, figni- 
- fied by the word gold. Locke. 


Unconsu’MMATE. adj. Not confummated. 
Acron came to the fight, 
Who left hisfpoufe betroth’d, and unconfummatenight. Dryd. 
UNcONTE’MNED. adj. Not defpifed. 
Which of the peers 
Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaft 
Stood not neglected ? Shakefp. Hen, VIII. 
UnconTe’NTED. adj. Not contented ; not fatisfied. 
Permit me, chief, 
To lead this uncontented gift away. 
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Dryden. 
; UnNconre’NTINGNEss. x. f. Want of power to fatisfy. 
e The decreed uncontentingne/s of all other goods, is richly 
_ repaired by its being but an aptnefs to prove a rife to our 
love’s fettling in God. . Boyle. 
UNconTESTABLE. adj. Indifputable ; not controvertible. 
Where is the man that has unconte/fible evidence of the 
truth of all that he holds, or of the falfhood of all he con- 
demns. Locke. 
UnconTe’step. adj.. Not difputed ; evident. 
*Tis by experience unconte/ted found, 
Bodies orbicular, when whirling round, 
Still fhake off all things on their furface plac’d. Blackmore. 
UNCONTRI'TE. adj. Not religioufly penitent. 
_ The prieft, by abfolving an uncontrite finner, cannot make 
him contrite. Hammond's Praétical Catechi/m. 
UNCO/NTROVERTED. adj. Not difputed ; not liable to de- 
bate. 
One reafon of the uncontroverted certainty of mathematical 
{cience is, becaufe ’tis built upon clear and fettled fignifica- 


tions of names. Glanville. 
UNcONTRO'ULABLE. adj. 
r. Refiftlefs ; powerful beyond oppofition, 
À Gaza mourns, 
© Andall that band them to refift 
His uncontroulable intent. Milton, 


© 2. Indifputable ; irrefragable. ) 
The penfion was granted, by reafon of the king of Eng- 
land’s uncontroulable title to England. Hayward. 
This makes appear the error of thofe, who think it an 
uncontroulable maxim, that power is always fafer lodged in 
many hands, than in one; thofe many are as capable of 
enflaving as a fingle perfon, Surf, 


UNC 


UNCONTRO'ULABLY. adv, 
1. Without pofibility of oppofition, 
2. Without danger of refutation, 

Since this light was to reft within them, and the judgment 
of it wholly to remain in themfelves, they might fafely and 
uncontroulably pretend it greater or lefs. South. 

Uncontroulably, and under general confent, many opinions 
are paffant, which, upon due examination, admit of 
doubt. Brown’s Vulg. Erroure. 

UNCONTRO'ULED. adj. 
1. Unrefifted; unoppofed ; not to be overruled. 
Should I try the uncontrouled worth ~ 

Of this pure caufe, ’twould kindle my rap’d fpirits 

To fuch a flame of facred vehemence, 

That dumb things would be mov’d to fympathize. Ailton: 

O’er barren mountains, o’er the flow’ry plain, 


Extends thy uncontroul’d and boundlefs reign. Dryden. 
The Britith navy, uncontroul’d, 

Shall wave her double crofs t’ extremeft clime 

Terrific, and return with odorous fpoils. Phillips. 


2. Not convinced ; not refuted. 

That Julius Cæfar was fo born, is an uncontrouled re- 

port. Hayward. 
IETS adv. Without controul ; without oppo- 
ition. 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed ; but when the 
phantafm honour has once poflefled the mind, no reluctance 
of humanity is able to make head againft it; but it com- 
mands uncontrouledly. Decay of Piety. 

Unconve/RSABLE. adj. Not fuitable to conve-fation ; not 
focial. 

Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, as mo- 
rofe, unconverfable qualities. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Unconve’RTED. adj. Not perfuaded of the truth of chriftianity. 

Salvation belongeth unto none, but fuch as call upon the 
name of our Lord Jefus Chrift: which nations, as yet uncon- 
verted, neither do, nor poffibly can do, till they believe. Hooker. 

The unconverted heathens, who were prefled by the many 
authorities that confirmed our Saviour’s miracles, accounted 
for them after the fame manner. Addifon on the Chrift. Relig. 

The apoftle reminds the Ephefians of the guilt and mifery 
of their former unconverted eftate, when aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Ifrael. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Unconvi'ncep. adj. Not convinced. 

A way not to be introduced into the feminaries of thofe, 
who are to propagate religion, or philofophy, amongft the 
ignorant and unconvinced. Locke. 

To UncoRrp. v.a. To loofe a thing bound with cords. 
Uncorre’crep. adj. Inaccurate; not polifhed to exactnefs. 
I have wntten this too haftily and too loofely : it comes 
out from the firft draught, and wncorreéied. Dryden. 
Uncorru’eT. adj. Honeft; upright; not tainted with wicked- 
nefs ; not influenced by iniquitous intcreft. À 
The pleafures of fin, and this world’s vanities, are cena 
fured with uncorrupt judgment. Hooker. 
Men alledge they can ne’er can find 

Thofe beauties in a female mind, 

Which raife a flame that will endure, 

For ever uncorrupt and pure. 

UNcoRRU’PTED. adj. Not vitiated ; not depraved. 
Such a hero never {prings, 

But from the uncorruped blood of kings. Rofcommon, 

Man, yet new, 2? 

No rule but uncorrupted reafon knew, 

And with a native bent did good purfue. Dryden. f 

Nothing is more valuable than the records of antiquity : Ï 
wifh we had morc of them, acd more uncorrupted. Locke. 

Uncorru’ptness. x. f. Integrity; uprightnefs. 

In doctrine, fhew uncorruptne/s, gravity, fincerity. Tit. ii. 7: 
To Uncover. v.a. 
1. To diveft of a covering. 

After you are up; uncover your bed, and open the cur- 
tains to air it. ` arvey, 

Seeing an object feveral millions of leagues, the very inftant 
it is uncovered, may be fhewn to be a miftake in matter of 
fact. Locke, 

2. Todeprive of cloaths. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer, with thy 

uncovered body, this extremity of the fkics. Shake/p. KLET 
3. To ftrip of the roof. 
Porches and {chools, 

Uncover’d, and with f{caftolds cumber’d ftood. 

4. To fhew openly ; to {trip of a veil, or concealment. 
He cover’d ; but his robe 

Uncover’d more : fo rofe the Danite ftrone, 

Shorn of his ftrength. Thin’ Par. Loft. 

There will certainly come fome day or other, to uncover 
every foul of us. Pope’s Letters, 

5. To bare the head, as in the prefence of a fuperiour. 
Rather let my head dance on a bloody pole, 
Than ftand uncover’d to the vulgar groom. Shake/p. 
4 Unceun- 


Swift. 


Prior. 


UNC 


UNco’UNSELLARBLE. adj. Not to be advifed. 

It would have been uncounfellable to have march’d to 

any diftance, and have left fuch an enemy at their backs. 
Clarendon, 
Unco’unTABLE, adj. Innumerable. ; 

Thofe uncountable, glorious bodies, were not fet in the 

firmament for no other end than to adorn it. Raleigh. 
UNCOUNTERFEIT. adj. Genuine; not {purious. 

True zeal is not any one fingle affection of the foul, but 
a fttong mixture of many holy affections, filling the heart 
with all pious intentions; all, not only uncounterfeit, but 
moft fervent. Sprat’s Sermons. 

To Unco’upte: v.a. To loofe dogs from their couples. 
Uncouple in the weftern valley, go ; 
Difpatch, I fay, and find the forefter. Shak/p. 
The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green ; 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. Shakefp. 
The land on which they fought, th’ appointed place, 
In which th’ uncoupled hounds began the chace. Dryden. 
Unco’urTEous. ad. Uncivil; unpolite. 

In behaviour fome will fay, ever fad, furely fober, and 

fomewhat given to mufing, but never uncourteous. Sidney. 
UncourTeEousty. adv. Uncivilly ; unpolitely. 

Though fomewhat merrily, yet uncourteoufly he railed 
upon England, objecting extreme beggary, and mere bar- 
baroufnels unto it. Ajcham’s Schoolmafter. 

UNco/URTLINESS. n. f. Unfuitablenefs of manners to a court; 
inelegance. 

The quakers prefented an addrefs, which, notwithltanding 
the uncourtlinc/s of their phrales, the fenfe was very 
honcft. 

Unco’URTLY. adj. Inelegant of manners; uncivil. 

The lord treafurer not entering into thofe refinements of 
paying the publick money upon private confiderations, hath 
been fo uncourtly as to ftop it. Swift. 

Unco’urH. adj. [uncu%, Saxon.] Odd; ftrange; unufual. 
A very uncouth fight was to behold, 

How he did fafhion his untoward pace ; 

For as he forward mov’d his footing old, 

So backward ftill was turn’d his wrinkled face. FairyQueen. 

The lovers ftanding in this doleful wife, 
A warrior bold unwares approached near, 
Uncouth in arms yclad, and ftrange difguite. 
I am furprized with an uncouth fear ; 
A chilling {weat o’erruns my trembling joints ; 
My heart fufpects more than mine eye can fee. 
‘The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Affects me equally ; nor can I like 
This uncouth dream, of evil fprung, I fear. 
Say on; 

For I that day was abient, as befel, 

Bound ona voyage uncouth, and obfcure, 

Far on excurfion toward the gates of hell. Milton. 

It was fo uncouth a fight, for a fox to appear without a tail, 
that the very thought made him weary of his life. L’E/frange. 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal, 

Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 

lam more in danger to mifunderftand his true meaning, 
than if I had come to him with a mind unpofflefled by 
doćlors of my fect, whole reafonings will of courfe make 
all chime that way, and make the genuine meaning of the 
author feem harfh, ftrained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

He made that a pleafant ftudy, which, in the hands of 
Dartolus and Baldus, was uncouth and rugged. Baker. 

Unco’uTuLy. adv. Oddly; ftrangely. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did their lubber {tate mankind beftride. 
Unco’utHness. n. f. Oddnefs ; ftrangenels. 

To deny himéfelf in the leffer inftances, that fo when the 
greater come, they may not have the difadvantage of un- 
couthnefs, and perfect {trangenefs, to enhance their difficulty, 
muft be acknowledged reatonable. Decay of Picty. 

To UncreEa’TE. v.a. Toannihilate; to reduce to nothing ; 
to deprive of exiftence. 
Who created thee, lamenting learn ; 

Who can uncrcate thee thou fhalt know. 

Light dies before her uncreating word. 

Thus at her felt approach, and fecret might, 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. Pope's Dunciad, 

UNCREA‘TED, adje 
1. Not yet created. 
How haft thou difturb'd 
Heavw’n’s bleffed peace, and into nature brought 
Mifery, wncreated till the crime 


Fairfax. 
Shake/p. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Of thy rcbellion ? Milton. 
2. [ lierée, Fr.) Not produced by creation. 
What caufe within, or what without is found, 
'That can 4 being uncreated bound ? Blackmore. 


The next paragraph proves, that the idea we have of 
God is God himielf; it being fomething, as he fays, un- 
created. Locke. 

1 


Addifon. « 
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OUncre DITARLENzssS. x. f. Want of reputation. 

To all other diffwafives, we may add this of the uncredj- 
tablene/s : the beft that can be faid is, that they ufe wit 
foolifhly, whereof the one part devours the other. Dec. of Piety, 

Uncro’PreD. adj. Not cropped; not gathered. 
Thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropp’d falls to the ground. 
Uncro’ssED. adj. Uncancelled. 
Such gain the cap of him, that makes them finc, 
Yet keeps his book uncro/s’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Uncro’upDEp. adj. Not ftraitened by want of room. 
An amphitheatre, 
On its publick fhows, unpcopled Rome, 
And held uncrouded nations in its womb. Adadifon, 
To Uncro’wn. v.a. To deprive of a crown ; to deprive of 
fovereignty. 


Milton. 


He hath done me wrong ; 


And therefore Ill uncrown him ere’t be long. Shake/p. 
Ye pow’rs ! 

See a facred king uncrown’d ; 

See your offspring, Albion, bound. Drydens Albion. 


U'ncTion. n f. [undtion, Fr.] 
1. The act of anointing. 

The wnétion of the tabernacle, the table, the laver, the 
altar of God, with all the inftruments appertaining thereunto, 
made them for ever holy. Hooker, b. v. f. 20. 

2. Unguent; ointment. 
The king himfelf the facred unétion made ; 

As king by office, and as prieft by trade. 

3. The act of anointing medically. 
Such as are of hot conftitutions, fhould ufe bathing in 
hot water, .rather than un&ions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
4. Any thing foftening, or lenitive. 
Mother, 
Lay not that flattering uxé?ion to your foul, 
That not your trefpafs, but my madnefs fpeaks. 
5. The rite of anointing in the laft hours. 

Their extreme unéfion, adminiftered as the dying man’s 
viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the ceremony of his 
recovery, may be addcd. Elammond’s Fundamentals, 

6. Any thing that excites piety and devotion. 
Uncruo’siry. n, f. [from unéfuous.] Fatnefs; oilinefs. 

Fuliginous exhalations contain an unéfuofity in them, and 

arife from the matter of fuel. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
U'’xctuous. adj. Fat; clammy; oily. 
Dry up thy harrow’d veins, and plough-torn leas, 

Whereot ingrateful man, with liqu’rifh draughts, 

And morfels unciuous, greafes his pure mind, 

That from it all confideration flips. 

A ward’ring fire, 

Compact of uné?uous vapour, which the night 

Condenfes, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milton’s Par. Lo/?: 

The trees were unctuous fir, and mountain afh. Dryden. 
Whether they uzd?uousexhalations are, 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


Shakepeare 


Fir’d by the fun, or feeming fo alone. Dryden. 
Th’ infernal winds, 

Dilating, and with wnéiuous vapour fed, 

Difdain’d their narrow cells. Philips. 


Camphire, oil-olive, linfeed-oil, fpirit of turpentine, and 
amber, are fat, fulphureous, unctuous bodies. Newton, 
U’ncruousness. x. f. Fatnefs; oilinefs ; clamminefs; greafinefs. 
A great degree of unéiuou/ne/s is not necellary to the pro- 
duction of the like effects. Boyle. 
Uncu'L_Ep. adj. Not gathered. 
A {weaty reaper trom his tillage brought 
Firft fruits, the green ear, and the yellow theaf, 
Uncull’d, as came to hand. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Uncu LPABLe. adj. Not blamable. 

Thole canons do bind, as they are edi€ts of nature; which 
the Jews obferving as yet unwritten, and thereby framing 
fuch church orders, as in their law were not prefcribed, are 
notwith{tanding in that refpect unculpable. Hooker. 

Uncu’cKoLpED. adj. Not made a cuckold. 

As it is a heart-breaking to fee a handfome man loofe- 
wiv’d, fo it is a deadly forrow to behold a foul knave un- 
cuckolded. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

UNCU LTIVATED. adj. [incultus, Lat.] 
1. Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage. 
Our ifle, indeed, too fruitful was before ; 

But all uncultivated lay, 

Out of the folar walk. Dryden. 

God gave the world to men in common; but fince he 
gave it for their benefit, it cannot be fuppofed he meant it 


fhould always remain common and uncultivated. Locke. 
2. Not inftructed ; not civilized. 
The firft tragedians found that ferious ftile 
Too grave for their uncultivated age. Rofcommon, 


Theile arc inftances of nations, where uncultivated nature 


has been left to itfelf, without the help of letters. Locke. 
Uncu’mBereED. adj Not burthened ; not embarraffed. 

Lord of yourfelf, uncumber’d with a wife, Dryden. 

Un- 
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Uncu’rBaABLe. adj. That cannot be curbed, or checked. 
So much uncurbable her garboiles, Czfar, 
Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdnefs of policy. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Uncu’rsep. adj. Licentious ; not reftrained, 
With frank, and with uncurbed plainnefs, 
Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
J To Uncurt. v.a. To loofe from ringlets, or convolutions. 
Vhere ftands a rock ; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ftorms ; but when ’tis clear, 
Unul their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. Dryden. 
The lion’s foe lies proftrate on the plain, 

He fheaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane ; 

And, pleas’d with bloodlefs honours of the day, 

Walks over, and difdains th’ inglorious prey. 

The furies fink upon their iron beds, 
And fnakes uncurl’d hang lift’ning round their heads. Pope. 
To Uncu’kt. v.n. To fall from the ringlets, 
My fleece of woolly hair now uncur(s, 
Even as an adder, when fhe doth unrowl 
To do fome fatal execution? Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
Unco’rten. adj. Not collected into ringlets. 
Alike in feature both, and garb appear ; 

With honeft faces, though uncurled hair. 

But fince, alas! frail beauty muft decay ; 

Curl’d or uxcurl’d, fince locks will turn to grey; 

What then remains, but well our pow’r to ufe, 

And keep good humour ftill, whate’er we lofe? Pope. 

UxcuRREnNT. adj. Notcurrent; not pafling in common pay- 
ment. : 

Your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, is not crack’d 
within the ring. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

I can no other anfwer make but thanks ; 
And thanks, and ever thanks: and oft good turns 
Are fhuffied off with fuch uncurrent pay. Shake/peare: 
To Uncurse. v.a. To free from any execration. 
Uncurfe their fouls ; their peace is made 
With head, and not with hands. Shake/p. Richard II. 
Unco’rst. adj, Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, uncurfed by 
any language or fecret imprecation of mine, not long after 
pays his own and his eldeft fon’s heads. K. Charles. 

Heav’n fure has kept this {pot of earth uncur/?, 

To thew how all things were created firt. ` 

Uncu’t. adj. Not cut. 
We muft refign ! heav’n his great foul doth claim, 

Tn {torms as loud as his immortal fame : 

His dying groans, his laft breath fhake our ifle, 

And trees uncut fall for his fun’ral pile. Faller. 

ToUnpa’m. v.a. Toopen; to freefrom the reftraint of mounds. 
When the fiery funs too fiercely play, 

And fhrivell’d herbs on with’ring ftems decay ; 

The wary ploughman on the mountain’s brow, 

Undamns his watry ftores. Dryden's Georgicks. 
3 UNDA MAGED. adj. Not made worfe ; not impaired, 
Plants will frequent changes try, _ 

Undumag’d, and their marriageable arms 

Conjoin with others. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


diddan i i ad a ee de a de 


Waller. 
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d Philips. 
Unpa’unTep. adj. Unfubdued by fear; not depreffed. 
Bring forth men children only ; 
J For thy wndaunted metal fhould compofe 
Nothing but males. 
With him went 
Harman, who did the twice fir'd Harry fave,” 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


' Andin his burning fhip undaunted tought. Dryden. 
Mirror of antient faith in early youth ! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 
No foe unpunifh’d in the fighting field, 
Shall dare thee. Dryden. 


UnDA‘UNTEDNEss. x. f Boldnefs; bravery ; intrepidity. 
Luther took up a brifker air of aflurance, and fhewed a 
particular undauntedne's in the caufe of truth, when it had 
fo mighty an oppofer. Atterbury. 
The art of war, which they admired in him, and his un- 
\ dauntedne/s under dangers, were fuch virtues as thefe iflanders 
were not ufed to. Pope. 
Unda UNTEDLY. adv. Boldly; intrepidly ; without fear. 
be It thal! bid his foul go out of his body undauntedly, and lift 
‘ up its head with confidence, before faints and angels. South, 
| UNDAZzLED. ad. Not dimmed, or confufed by {plendour. 
Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Undazzled. Milton's Par. Loft. b. iii. 7. 614, 
- As undazzled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can be fup- 
pofed to caft on glow-worms, when they have been newly 
gazing on the fun. Boyle. 
To Unpe’aF. v.a. To free from deafnefs. 
e Though Richard my life’s counfel would not hear, 
My death’s fad tale may yet undeaf his ear. Shake/p. 
UNDEBa’ucHED. adj. Notcorrupted by debauchery. 
When the world was buckfome, frefh and young, 
j} Her fons were undebauch'd, and therefore ftrong. Dryden: 


UND 


Unnecacon, ñ. f. [from undecim, Lat. and ywiiz, Gr.] A 
figure of cleven angles or fides, 
Unpeca’yinc. adj. Not luftering diminution or declenfion. 
The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 

Their parents undecaying ftrength declare, 

Which with frefh labour, and unweary’d care, 

Supplies new plants. Blackmore on the Creations 
Unpeca’yven, adj. Not liable to be diminifhed, or 


im- 
paired. 
How fierce in fight, with courage undecay’d ! 
Judge if fuch warriors want immortal aid. Drydens 
If in the melaricholy fhades below, 
The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow ; 
Yet mine fhall facred lait; mine undecay'd 
Burn on through life, and animate my fhade. Pore. 


To UxDECE‘IVE. v.a. 
fallacy. 
All men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And, not without much pains, be undeceiv'd. Rofcommom 
My mufe enraged, from her urn, 
Like ghofts of murder’d bodies does return 
T’ accufe the murderers, to right the ftage, 
And undeceive the long-abufed age. Denham. 
So far as truth gets ground in the world, fo far fin lofes it. 
Chrift faves the world by undeceiving it. South. 
Our coming judgments do in part undeceive us, and rectify 
the groffer errors. r Glanville. 
UNDECEIVABLE. adj. Not liable to deceive. 
It ferves for more certain computation, by how much it 
is a larger and more comprehenfive period, and under a more 
undeceitvable calculation. Folder on Time. 
Unpece‘iven. adj. Not cheated; not impofed on: 
All of a tenour was their after life ; 
No day difcolour’d with domeftick ftrife : 
No jealoufy, but mutual truth believ’d ; 
Secure repofe, and kindnefs undece‘v’d, 
Unbeci'DED. adj. Not determined ; not fett'ed. 
For one thing, which we have left to the order of the 
church, they had twenty which were undecided by the exprefs 


To fet tree from the influence of a 


Dryden. 


word of God, Hookers 
To whofe mufe we owe that fort of verfe, 

Is undecided by the men of {kill. Rofcommon, 

Arittotle has left undecided the duration of the action. Dryd. 


When two adverfe winds engage with horrid fhock 


Levying their equal force with utmoft rage, 4 


Long undecided lafts the airy ftrife. Philips. 
To UndE ck. v.a. To deprive of ornaments. j 
I find myfelf a traitor ; 
For I have given here my foul’s confent, 
T’ undeck the pompous body of a king. Shakefpeare, 


UnpeE’cKeED. ad. Not adorned ; not embellifhed. 
Eve was undeck’d, fave with herfelf. AZi/ton’s Par. Lof. 
Unpeci’sive. adj. Not decifive; not conclufive. 

Two nations differing about the antiquity of their lan- 
guage, made appeal to an undecifive experiment, when they 
agreed upon the trial of a child brought up among the wild 
inhabitants of the defert. Glanville. 

UnDEcLI’NED adj. 
r. Not grammatically varied by termination. 
2. Not deviating; not turned from the right way. 
In his track my wary feet have ftept ; 
His undeclined ways precifely kept. 
UNDE’DICATED. adj. 
1. Not confecrated ; not devoted. i 
2. Not infcribed to a patron. 
I fhould let this book come forth undedicated, were it not 
that I look upon this dedication as a duty. Boyle. 
UnpEe’DED. adj. Not fignalized by action. ; 
My {word, with an unbatter’d edge, 
I fheath again undeeded. Shake/p. Macbeth, 
UnpEFA‘cED. adj. Not deprived of its form; not disfigured, 
Thofe arms, which for nine centuries had bray'd 

The wrath of time on antick {tone engrav’d ; 

Now torn by mortars, ftand yet undefac'd, 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville, 

Unpere’asiBLe. adj. Not defeafible; not to be vacated or 
annulled. 
UnpeEFI/LED. adj. Not polluted ; not vitiated; not corrupted. 

Virtue weareth a crown for ever, having gotten the 
victory, ftriving for undefiled rewards. Wifdom iv. 2s 

Whole bed is undefi?’d, and chafte, pronounc d, Milt 
Her Arethufian ftream remains unfoil’d, 
Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefil'd ; 
Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. Dryden. 
Unperi’nep. adj, Not circumfcribed, or explained by a de- 
nnition. 

There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd doétrines, 
as to guard them round with legions of obfcure, doubtful, 
undefined words. Locke. 


UNDEFI’NABLE. adj, Not to be markcd out, or circumfcribed 
by a definition, 


Sandy’s Paraphafe. 


One 
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"That which is indefinite, though it hath bounds, as not 
being infinite, yet thofe bounds to us are undefinable. Grew. 
Why fimple ideas are undefinable is, that the feveral terms 
of a definition, fignifying feveral ideas, they can all, by no 
means, reprefent an idea, which has no compolition at 
all. Locke. 
UNDEFORMED. adj. Not deformed ; not disfigured. 
The fight of fo many gallant fellows, with all the pomp 
and glare of war, yet undeform'd by battles, may poffibly in- 


vite your curiofity. Pope. 
UnpEFVED. adj. Not fetat defiance; not challenged. 
Falfe traitor, thou broken halt 
The law of arms, to ftrike foe undefied ; 
But thou thy treafon’s fruit, I hope, fhalt tafte 
Right four, and fecl the law, the which thou haft de- 
fac’d. Fairy Queen, b. I. c. vii. ff. 31. 
` Tarifa 
Changed a blunt cane for a fteel-pointed dart, 
And meeting Ozmyn next, 
Who wanting time for treafon to provide, 
He bafely threw it at him, undefy'd. 
UnpDELI/BERATED. adj. Not carefully confidered. 
The prince’s undeliberated throwing himfelf into that en- 
gagement, tranfported him with paffion. Clarendon. 
tnpELY’GHTED. adj. Not pleafed ; not touched with plea- 


fure. 
The fiend 
Saw undelightcd all delight; all kind 
Of living creatures, new to fight. Milton's Par. Loft. 
UnxpELYVGHTFUL. adj. Not giving pleafure. 
He could not think of involving himfelf in the fame unde- 
lightful condition of life. Clarendon. 
UnpEMO/LISHED. adj. Not razed ; not thrown down. 
She undemoli/b’d kood, and ev’n’till now 
Perhaps had food. 
They ftood by, 


Dryden. 


Philips. 
and fuffered Dunkirk to lie unde- 
molifhed. Swift. 
UnpEMO/NSTRABLE. adj. Not capable of fuller evidence. 
Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of certain, 
common, and undemonftrable principles, man’s reafon doth 
neceflarily proceed unto certain more particular determina- 
tions: which particular determinations being found out ac- 
cording unto the reafon of man, they have the names of hu- 
man laws. Hooker. 
Unpent/ABLE. adj. Such as cannot be gainfaid. 
That age which my grey hairs make feem more than it is, 
hath not diminifhed in me the power to protect an undeniable 
. Sidney. 
we have a plain and unde- 
Woodward’s Natural Hiftory. 
So plainly, as to admit no contra- 


verity. 

OFf thofe of the fecond clafs, 
niable certainty. 
UnpDENVABLY. adv. 

diction. 
This account was differently related by the antients ; that 
is, undeniably rejeéted by the moderns. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
I grant that nature all poets ought to ftudy : but then this 
alfo undeniably follows, that thofe things which delight all 
ages, muft have been an imitation of nature. Dryden. 
UxpEPLO’RED. adj. Not lamented. 
Rife, wretched widow | rife; nor undeplor d 3 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford ; 
. But rife prepar’d to mourn thy perifh’d lord. 
UnpEpRa‘vED. adj. Not corrupted. 
Knowledge dwelt in our undepraved natures, as light in 
the fun; it is now hidden in us like fparks in a flint. Glanville. 
UNpEPRI'VED. adj. Not divefted by authority ; not {tripped 
of any pofleffion. 
He, undepriv’d, his benefice forfook. Dryden. 
U'NDER. prepofition. [undar, Gothick; unben, Saxon ; onder, 
Dutch.] 
1. In a ftate of fubjection te. 
When good Saturn, banifh’d from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove, Dryden. 
Every man is put under a necefity, by his conftitution, as 
an intelligent being, to be determined by his own judgment, 
what is beft for him to do; elfe he would be under the de- 
termination of fome other than himfelf, which is want of 
liberty. Locke. 
2. In the ftate of pupillage to. 
To thofe that live 
Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denham. 
‘The princes refpected Helim, and made {uch improvements 
under him, that they were inftructed in learning. Guardian, 
g. Beneath ; fo as to be covered, or hidden. 
Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into wells 
under watcr, will keep long. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
If it ftood always under this form, it would have been 
under fire, if ithad not been under water. Burnet. 
‘Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. Dryden. 
Many a good poetick vein is buried under atrade, and 
never produces any thing for want of improvement. Locke. 


Dryden. J 
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4. Below in place; not above. This is the fenfe of under fail 
that is, having the fails {pread aloft. 
As they went under fail by him, they held up their hands 


and made their prayers. Sidney, 
By that fire that burn’d the Carthage queen, 
When the falfe Trojan under fail was feen.  Shake/peare. 


Mifleltoe hath been found to put forth under the boughs, 
and not only above the boughs ; fo it cannot be any thing 
that falleth upon the bough. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Be gather’d now, ye waters, under heav'n. Milton, 
5. In a lefs degrec than. 

Medicines take effect fometimes under, and fometimes 
above, the natural proportion of thcir virtue. Hooker. 

If you write in your ftrength, you ftand revealed at firft ; 
and fhould you write «nder it, you cannot avoid fome pecu- 
liar graces. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

6. For lefs than. 

We are thrifty enough not to part with any thing fervice- 
able to our bodies, under a good confideration ; but make 
little account of what is moft beneficial to our fouls. Ray. 

7. Lefs than; below. 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pollution, and 
not to be reformed by any thing under a new creation. South. 

Thefe men of forchead love to infure a caufe, and feldom 
talk under certainty and demonttration. Collier on Confidence. 

There are feveral hundred parifhes in England under 


twenty pounds a year, and many under ten. Swift. 
8. By the fhow of. 
That which fpites me more than all the wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love. Shake/peare. 


’Tis hard to bind any fyllogifm fo clofe upon the mind, 

as not to be evaded under fome plautible diftinétion, Baker. 
g. With lefs than. 

Several young men could never leave the pulpit under halt 

a dozen conceits. Swift. 
10. Inthe ftate of inferiority to ; noting rank or order of pre - 
cedence. 

It was too great an honour for any man under a 
duke. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 122. 

11. Ina ftate of being loaded with. 
He fhall but bear them, as the afs bears gold, 
To groan and fweat under the bufinefs. Shake/peare. 
He holds the people 

Of no more foul, nor fitnefs for the world, 

Than camels in their war ; who have their provender 

Only for bearing burthens, and fore blows 

For finking under them. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

12. Ina ftate of oppreffion by, or fubjection to. 

After all, they have not been able to give any confiderable 
comfort to the mind, under any of the great preflures of 
this life. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

At any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal; becaufe, under 
the prefent pain, we find not ourfelves capable of any, the 
leaft degree of happinefs. Locke. 

Women and childen did not fhew the leaft figns of com- 
plaint, under the extremity of torture. Collier. 

Illuftrious parent ! now fome token give, ? 

That I may Clymene’s proud boatt believe, > 

Nor longer under falfe reproaches grieve. Addifon. 5 

13. Ina ftate in which one is feized or overborn. 

The prince and princefs muft be under no lefs amaze- 

ment. Pope's Letters. 
14. Ina ftate of being liable to, or limited by. 

That which we move for our better inftructien’s fake, 
turneth unto choler in them ; they anfwer fumingly. Yet 
in this their mood, they caft forth fomewhat, wherewith, 
under pain of greater difpleafure, we mutt reft contented. Hooker. 

The greate part of mankind is flow of apprehenfion ; and 
therefore, in many cafes, under a neceflity of feeing with 
other men’s eyes. South's Sermons. 

A generation fprung up amongft us, that flattered princes 
that they have a divine right to abfolute power, let the 
laws and conditions under which they enter upon their autho- 
rity, be what they will. Locke. 

It is not ftrange to find a country half unpcopled, where 
fo great a proportion of both fexes is tied. under fuch vows 
of chaftity. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Things of another world arc under the difadvantage of 


being diftant, and therefore operate but faintly. Atterbury. 
15. Ina ftate of depreffion, or dejection by. 
There is nonc but he, 
Whofe being I do fear ; and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd, as Antony’s was by Cefar. Shake/p. 


16. Inthe ftate of bearing, or being known by. 


This faction, under the name of Puritan, became very 


turbulent, during the reign of Elizabeth. _ Swift. 
The raifing of filver coin, has been only by coining it 
with lefs filverin it, wader the fame denomination, Locke. 


17. In the ftate of. 
If 
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tf they can fucceed without blood, as under the prefent 
difpofition of things, it is very poflrble they may, itis to be 
hoped they will be fatished. ai Swift. 

18. Not having reached or arrived to; noting time, 
Three fons he dying left under ape 5 
By means whereof, their uncle Vortigern 
Ufurp’d the throne during their pupillage, Fairy Queen. 
19. Reprefented by. 

Morpheus is reprefented by the antient ftatuaries under the 
figure of a boy afleep, with a bundle of poppy in his 
hand. Addifon. 

20. In a fate of protection. 

Under favour, there are other materials for a common- 

wealth, befides ftark love and kindnefs. Collier. 
21. With refpect to. 

Mr. Duke may be mentioned under the double capacity of 

a poet and a divine, Felton on the Clafit. 
22. Attefted by. 

Cato major, who had with great reputation borne all the 
great offices of the commonwealth, has left us an evidence, 
under his own hand, how much he was verfed in country 
affairs. Locke on Education. 

23. Subjected to ; being the fubject of. 

To defcribe the revolutions of nature, will require a fteady 
eye ; efpecially fo to connect the parts, and prcfent them all 
under one view. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Memory is the ftorehoufe of our ideas. For the narrow 
mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas under 
view at once, it was neceflary to have a repofitory to lay 


them up. Locke. 
The thing under proof is not capable of demonftration, 
and muft be fubmitted to the trial of probabilities. Locte. 


Diftin&t conceptions, that anfwer their verbal diftinétions, 
ferve to clear any thing inthe fubject under confideration. Locke. 
Í rather fufpect my own judgment, than believe a fault to 
be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgil’s correction, 
and had his laft hand put to it. Addifon. 
24. In the next ftage of fubordination. ; 
This is the only fafe guard, under the fpirit of God, that 
diGated thefe facred writings, that can be relied on. Locke. 
25. In a ftate of relation that claims protection. 
U/NDER. adv. 
1. Ina ftate of fubjection. 
Ye purpofe to kcep under the children of Judah for bond- 
men and bond-women. 2 Chron. xxviii. 10. 
2. Lefs: oppofed to over or more. 
He kept the main ftock without alteration, under or 
over. Addifon’s Spectator, Ne. 264. 
3. It has a fignification refembling that of an adjective ; infe- 
riour; fubje@t; fubordinate. But, perhaps, in this fenfe it 
fhould be confidered as united to the following word. 


I will fight 
Againft my canker’d country with the fpleen 
OF all the under fiends. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


4. It is much ufed in compofition, in feveral fenfes, which the 
following examples will explain. 

Unpera‘crion. 7. f. Subordinate action; action not effen- 
tial to the main ftory. 

The leaft epifodes, or underaétions, interwoven in it, are 
parts neceflary, or convenient to carry on the main defign.Dryd. 

To UNDERBEA’R. V.a. [under and bear. ] 
1. To fupport ; to endure.» 
W hat reverence he did throw away on flaves ji 
Wooing poor craftfmen with the craft of fmiles, 
And patient underbearing of his fortune. Shake/peare. 
2. To line; to guard. Out of ufe. 

The dutchels of Milan’s gown ; not like your cloth of gold, 
fet with pearls, down-fleeves, fide-fleeves, and fkirts round, 
underborne with a bluifh tinfel. Shake/p. Much Ado about Noth. 

UNDERBEA'RER. 7. f. [under and bearer.) In funerals, thofe 
that fuftain the weight of the body, diftin@ from thofe who 
are bearers of ceremony, and only hold up the pall. 

To UnpERBID. v.a. [under and bid.] To offer for any 
thing lefs than it is worth. 

UNpDERCLE’RK. n. f. [under and clerk. ] A clerk fubordinate 
to the principal clerk. 

Coleby, one of his under-{wearers, was tried for robbing 
the treafury, where he was an underclerk, Swift. 

To UNDERDO”. V.n. [under and do.] 

1. To act below ones abilities. 
2 You overa&t, when you fhould underdo ; 

A little call yourfelf again, and think. B. Fohnfon. 

2. To do lefs than is requifite. 

: Nature much oftener overdoes than underdoes: You thall 
find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one that hath none. Grew. 

UnperFa cTion. n. f. [under and faction. ] Subordnate fac- 
tion ; fubdivifion of a faction. 

Chriftianity lofes by contefts of under factions. Decay of Piety. 


UNDERFE'LLOW. ^. j. [under and fellow. ] A mean man; a 
forry wretch. 
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They tarried him to a houfe of a principal officer, who 
with no more civility, though with much more bufinefs than 
thofe uxderfellows had fhewed, in captious manner put inter- 
rogatories unto him. Sidney. 

UNDERFILLING. mfe [under and fill.) Lower part of an 
edifice. 

To found our habitation firmly, firft examine the bed of 
earth upon which we will build, and then the underfillings, 
or fubftruétion, as the antients called it. Wotton’s Architetture. 

To UnpEerFo’/NG. v.a ‘(under and pangan, Saxon.] To take 
in hand. 

Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 
Didft underfong my lady to wexe fo light, 

Shouldft well be known for fuch thy villainy. Spenfer. 

To UnpERF'URNISH. v. a. [under and furnifp.] To fupply 
with lefs than enough. 

Can we fuppofe God would underfurni/b man for the ftate 
he defigned him, and not afford him a foul large enough to 
purfue his happinefs ? Collier on Kindne/s. 

To UNDERGYRD. v.a. [under and gird.] To bind below; to 
round the bottom. 

When they had taken it up, they ufed helps, undergirding 
the fhip. As xxvii. 17+ 

To U'npERGO. v.a. [under and go. ] 
1. To fuffer ; to fuftain ; to endure evil. 
With mind averfe, he rather underwent 
His people’s will, than gave his own confent. Dryden. 
2; To fupport; to hazard. Not in ufe. 
I have mov’d certain Romans, 
To undergo with me, an enterprize 
Of honourable, dang’rous confequence. Shake/peare. 
Such they were, who might prefume t’ have done 
Much for the king, and honour of the ftate, 
Having the chiefeit actions undergone. Daniel's Civil War. 
3. To fuftain; to be the bearer of; to poflefs. Not in ufe. 
Their virtues elfe, be they as pure as grace ; 

As infinite as man may undergo ; 

Shall, in the general cenfure, take corruption 

From that particular fault. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

4. To fuftain ; to endure without fainting. 
It rais’d in me 
An undergoing ftomach, to bear up 
Againft what fhould enfue. Shake/p. Tempeft 
5. To pafs through. 

I carried on my enquiriess to try whether this rifing world, 
when finifh’d, would continue always the fame; or what 
changes it would fucceffively undergo, by the continued 
action of the fame caufes. Burnet’s Theory of tho Earth. 

Bread put into the ftomach of a dying man, will undergo 
the alteration that is merely the effect of heat. Arbuthnot. 

6. To be fubject to. 
Claudio undergoes my challenge, and either I muft fhortly 
hear from him, or I will fubfcribe him a coward. Shake/p. 
Oa n. f. [under and ground. | Subterraneous 
pace. 
They have promifed to fhew your highnefs 
A fpirit rais’d from depth of underground. Shake/p. 
Wath’d by ftreams 
From underground, the liquid ore he drains 
Into fit molds prepared. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
UNDERGROWTH. 2. f. [under and growth.] ‘That which grows 
under the tall wood. 
So thick entwin’d, 

As one continued brake, the undergrowth 

Of fhrubs, and tangling bufhes, had perplex’d 

All path of man, or beaft, that pafsd that way. Milton. 

UNDERHA’ND. adu. [under and hand. 
1. By means not apparent; fecretly. 

Thefe multiplied petitions of worldly things in prayer, 
have, befides their direct ufe, a fervice, whereby the church 
underhand, through a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh there- 
with the fouls of men, as with certain baits. Hooker. 

2. Clandeftinely ; with fraudulent fecrecy. 

She underhand dealt with the principal men of that country, 
that they fhould perfuade the king to make Plangus his 
aflociate. Sidney. 

They, by their precedents of wit, 

T’ out-faft, out-loiter, and out-fit, 

Can order matters underhand, 

To put all bufinefs to a ftand. Hudibras. 

It looks, as if I had defired him underhand to write fo ill 
againft me; but I have not brib'd him to do me this 


fervice. Dryden. 
Such mean revenge, committed underhand, 
Has ruin’d many an acre of good land. Dryden. 
Wood is ftill working underhand to force his halfpence 
upon us. Swift. 


I’ll! haften to my Roman foldiers, 
Inflame the mutiny, and underhand 
Blow up their difcontents. Addifon's Cato, 
U/NDER- 
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UNDERHA’ND. adj. Secret; clandeftine ; fly. 

I had notice of my brother’s purpofe, and have, by under- 
hand means, laboured to diffuade him. Shakefpeare. 

I fhould take it as a very great favour from fome of my 
underhand detractors, if they would break all meatures with 
me. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 262. 

UNDERLA’BOURER, n. f. [under and labourer.] A fubordinate 
workman. 

About the carriage of one ftone for Amafis, the diftance 
of twenty days journey, for three years were employed two 
thoufand chofen men, governors, befides many underla- 
bourers. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

Unperi‘vep. adj. [from derived.} Not borrowed. 

The ideas it is bufied about fhould be, fometimes at leaft, 
thofe more congenial ones, which it had in itfelf, underived 
from the body. Locke. 

To UnpERLA'Y. v.a, [under and lay.) To ftrengthen by fome- 
thing laid under. 

UNDERLE’AF. 2. f. [under and leaf.] A fpecies of apple. See. 
APPLE. 

The underleaf, whofe cyder is beft at two years, is a 
plentiful bearer. Mortimer's Art of Hufbandry. 

To UNDERLINE. v.a. [under and line.} To matk with lines 
below the words. 

By meer chance in appearance, though underlined with a 
providence, they had a full fight of the infanta. Wotton. 

UNDERLING. n. f. [from under.) An inferiour agent; a forry, 
mean fellow. 

The great men, by ambition never fatisfied, grew faCtious ; 
and the underlings, glad indeed to be underlings to them they 
hated leaft, to preferve them from fuch they hated moft. Sidney. 

Hereby the heads of the Septs are made ftronger, whom 
it fhould be a moft fpecial policy to weaken, and to fet up 
and ftrengthen divers of their underlings againft them. Spenfer. 

The fault is not in our ftars, 


But in ourfelves, that we are underlings. Shake/p. 
O’er all his brethren he fhall reign as king, 
Yet every one fhall make him underling. Milton. 


They may print this letter, if the underlings at the poft- 
office take a copy of it. Pope and Swift. 
A fort of underling auxiliars to the difficulty of a work, 
are commentators and criticks, who frighten many by their 
number and bulk. 
To UNDERMI’NE. v. a. [under and mine.] 
1. To dig cavities under any thing, fo that it may fall, or be 
blown up ; to fap. 
Though the foundation on a rock were laid, 

The church was undermin’d and then betray’d. Denham. 

An injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, is much the fame, 
as if one fhould think to raife the fuperftructure by undermining 
the foundation. Pope's Preface to the Iliad, 

2. To excavate under. 

A vaft rock undermin’d from one end to the other, and a 
highway running through it, as long and as broad as the 
mall. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

3. To injure by clandeftine means. 

Making the king’s fword ftrike whom they hated, the 
king’s purfe reward whom they loved; and, which is worft 
of all, making the royal countenance ferve to undermine the 


royal fovereignty. Sidney, 
They, knowing Eleanor’s afpiring humour, 
Have hir’d me to undermine the dutchefs. Shake/p. 
The father fecure, 
Ventures his filial virtue, 
Againft whate’er may tempt, whate’er feduce, 
Allure or terrify, or undermine. Milton. 


The undermining {mile becomes habitual ; and the drift of 
his plaufible converfation, is only to flatter one, that he may 
betray another. Dryden. 

He fhould be warn’d who are like to undermine him, and 
who to ferve him. Locke on Education. 

UNDERMINER, w. f. [from undermine.] 
1. He that faps ; he that digs away the fupports. 

The enemies and underminers thereof are Romifh Ca- 
tholicks. Bacon, | 

2. A clandeftine enemy. 
When I perceiv’d all fet on enmity, 
As on my enemies, where-ever chanc’d, 
` I us’d hoftility, and took their fpoil, 

To pay my underminers in their coin.  Milton’s Agoniftes. 

The moft experienced difturbers and underminers of govern- 
ment, have always laid their firft train in contempt, endea- 
vouring to blow it up in the judgment and efteem of the 
fubject. Souths Sermons. 


U’NDERMOosr, adj. [This isa kind of fuperlative, anomaloufly 
formed from under, | 


1. Loweft in place. 
Ufing oil of almonds, 
a much greater weight. 
2: Loweft in ftate or condition. 


It happens well for the party that is undermo/?, when a work 


we drew up with the undermof? {tone 
Boyle. 
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of this nature falls into the hands of thofe, who content 
themfelves to attack their principles, without expofing their 
perfons. Addifon's Freeholder, N°, 19- 
This opinion, taken up by other fectaries, was to laft no 
longer than they were undermoft. Atterbury. 
UNDERNE’/ATH, ady. [Compounded from under and neath ; of 
which we ftill retain the comparative nether, but in adverbial 
fenfe ufe beneath,] In the lower place ; below; under; be- 
neath. 
Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 
The earth outftretch’d immenfe, a profpect wide. Milton. 
And as I awake, fweet mufick breathe 
Above, about, or underneath ; 


Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good. Milton. 
Or fullen Mole that runneth underneath 3 
Or Severn {wift, guilty of maidens death. 


Milton. 
The monfter caught in open day, i 
Inclos’d, and in defpair to fly away, 
Howls horrible from underneath. Dag 
The flate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free pa age 


underneath. Addifon. 
UNDERNE’ATH, prep. Under. 
Fellows in arms, 
Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny, 
‘Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march’d on. 


Shake/p. 
Pray God, fhe prove not mafculine ere long ! z 
If underneath the ftandard of the French 
She carry armour, as fhe hath begun. 
Underneath this ftone doth lie, 

As much beauty as could die ; 

Which in life did harbour give, 

To more virtue than could live. B. Fobnfon. 

What is, hath been ; what hath been fhall enfue ; 

And nothing underneath the fun is new. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 

The north and fouth, and each contending blaft, 
Are underneath his wide dominion catt. Dryden. 
UNDERO'FFICER. 7. f. [under and officer.] An inferiour officer ; 
one in fubordinate authority. i 

This certificate of excommunication by bifhops, of all 
others, is moft in ufe; and would be more fo, were it not 
for the manifold abufes about its execution committed by 
under officers. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To Unperpin. v.a. [under and pin.] To prop ; to fupport. 

Victers, to fecure themfelves againft difputes of that kind, 

underpin their acqueft jure belli. Hale’s Common Law. 
Unpe’Rocarory. adj. Not derogatory. 

Of our happinefs the apoftle gives a negative defcription ; 
and to create in us apprehenfions underogatory from what we 
fhall poffefs, exalts them above all that we can fancy. Boyle. 

U’'NDERPART. n.f. [under and part.] Subordinate, or un- 
effential part. 

The Englith will notbear a thorough tragedy, but are pleafed 
that it fhould be lightened wth underpai ts of mirth. Dryden. 

Unperpe’rricoat. n. f. [uuder and petticoat.) The petticoat 
worn next the body. 

They go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as I after 
quilting a whole under-petticoat. Speciator, N°. 606. 

U'NDERPLOT. x. f. [under and plot.] 
1. A feries of events proceeding collaterally with the main ftory 
of a play, and fubfervient to it. 

In a tragi-comedy, there is to be but one main defign ; 
and though there be an underplot, yet it is fubfervient to the 
chief fable. Dryden's Dedication to Fuvenal, 

2. A clandeftine fcheme. 
The hufband is fo mifled by tricks, and fo loft in a crooked 
intrigue, that he ftill fufpeéts an underplot. _Addijon. 
To UnpDERPRA‘ISE. v.a. [under and praife.] To praife below 
defert. 
In underpraifing thy deferts, 
Here find the firft deficience of our tongue. Dryden. 
To UNDERPRI’ZE. v.a. [under and prize.] To value at lets 
than the worth. 


Shakefp. Hen. VI. 


How far . 
The fubftance of my praife doth wrong this fhadow 
In underprizing it; fo far this fhadow 
Doth limp behind the fubftance. Shake/peare. 
To UnvErPRo’P. v. a. [under and prop.) To fupport; to fuftain. 
Here am I left to underprop the land, 
Who, weak with age, cannot fupport myfelf.  Shake/p. 
There was made a fhoring or underproping act for the be- 
nevolence ; to make the fums not brought in, to be leviable 
by courfe of law. Bacon's Hen. VIL 
Thou that art us’d t’ attend the royal throne, . 
And underprop the head that bears the crown. Fenton. 
UNDERPROPO'RTIONED. adj. [under and proportion.) Having 
too little proportion. J 
To be haughty, and to make fcanty and underproportioncd 
returns of civility, plainly tells people, they muft be very 
mannerly. Collier on Pride. 
g Unperpu Leer. 
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UNDERPU’'LLER. 2. f. [under and puller.) Inferiour or fub- 


= 


ordinate puller. 

The myftery of feconds and thirds is fuch a mafter-piece, 
that no delcription can reach. Thele underpullers in deftru&tion 
are fuch implicit mortals as are not to be matched. Collier. 

To UNDERRA'TE. v.a. [under and rate.) To rate too low. 
UNDERRA’TE. x. f. [from the verb.} A price lefs than is 
ufual. 
The ufelefs brute is from Newmarket brought, 
And at an wnderrate in Smithfield bought, 
To turn 2 mill. Dryden. 
To Unpersa’y. v.n. [under and fay.] To fay by way of de- 
rogation. Not in ufe. 
They fay, they con to heaven the highway ; 
But I dare under fay, 
They never fet foot on that fame trode, 


But balke their right way, and ftrain abroad. Spenfer. 


UNDERSECRETARY. x. f. [under and fecretary.] An inferiour 


or fubordinate fecretary. 

The Jews have a tradition, that Elias fits in heaven, and 
keeps a regifter of all men’s actions, good or bad. He hath 
his under-fecretaries for the feveral nations, that takes minutes 
of all that paffes. Bacon’s Theory of the Earth. 

To UnDERSELL. v.a. [under and fell.] To defeat, by felling 
for lefs ; to fell cheaper than another. 

Their ftock being rated at fix in the hundred, they 
may, with great gain, under/ell us, our ftock being rated 
at ten. Child's Difcourfe of Trade. 

UNDERSE RVANT. n. f. [under and fervant.] A fervant of the 
lower clafs. 

Befides the nerves, the bones, as underfervants, with the 
mufcles, are employed to raife him up. Grew’s Cofmology. 

To U/nperRseT. v.a. [under and fet.) To prop; to fup- 
port. 

The merchant-adventurers, being a {trong company, and 
well underfet with rich men, and good order, held out 
bravely. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

Unperse’TTER. n. f. [from under/et.] Prop; pedeftal ; fup- 
ort. 

The four corners thereof had underfetters. 1 Kings vii. 30. 

Unperse’TT1vG. n. f. [from under/fet.| Lower part; pedeftal. 
Their underfettings, or pedeftals, are, in height, a third 
part of the column. Wotton’s Architetture, 
UnveERsHE’RIFF. n. f. [under and fheriff.] The deputy of the 
theriff. 
Since ’tis my doom, love’s under/brieve, 
Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my fhe advowfon fly ? Cleveland’s Poems. 
UNDERSHE’RIFFRY. n. f. [from underfheriff.] The bufinefs, 
or office of an underfberiff. 
The cardinals of Rome call all temporal bufinefs, of wars 
and embaflages, fhirreria, which is underfheriffries ; as if 
~ they were but matters for underfheriffs and catchpoles ; though 

many times thofe underfheriffries do more good than their 
~ high fpeculations. Bacon. 
UnpeErsHoo’T. part. adj. [under and fhoot.] Moved by water 


` paffing under it. 


The imprifoned water payeth the ranfom of driving an 

underfboot wheel for hisenlargement. Carew’s Surv. of Cornwall. 

UNDERSO'NG. 2. f. [under and fong.] Chorus ; burthen of a fong. 
So ended fhe ; and all the reft around 


To her redoubled that her underfong. Spenfer. 
The challenge to Dameztas fhall belong ; 

Menalcas fhall fuftain his underfong ; 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. Dryden. 


To UNDERSTA’ND. v. a. preterite underftood. [yunvenyzan- 
dan, Saxon. ] 
1. To comprehend fully ; to have knowledge of. 
The Ulyffes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that he un- 
* derftood not the fhield for which he pleaded. Dryden. 
2. To conceive. 

His fin might have been greater in that refpect: but 
that it was not fo to be underftood, appears by the oppofi- 
tion. Stillingfleet. 

The moft learned interpreters underflood the words of fin, 

and not of Abel. Locke 

To UNDERSTA‘ND. v.n. 

x. To have ufe of the intellectual faculties; to be an intelli- 
gent or confcious being. 

I have given thee a wife and under/tanding heart. Chronicles, 

2. To be informed. 

I under flood of the evil Eliafhib did. 

I underftand by Sanga, you have been 
Solicited againft the commonwealth 


Neh. xiii. 7. 


By one Umbrenus. B. Fobnfan’s Cataline. 
All my foul be 

Imparadis’d in you, in whom alone 

I underfland, and grow, and fee. Donne. 


© Unpersta’npine. 2. f. [from underftand.] 


1. Intellectual powers ; faculties of the mind, efpecially thofe 
of knowledge and judgment, 
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I {peak as my underflanding intrus me, arid as mine ho- 
nefty puts it to utterance. Shakelp. Winter Tale. 
Make him of quick wnderftanding inthe fear of the Lord. //aiah. 
It maketh day-light uuder/landing, out of darknefs. Barer: 
When fhe rates things, and moves from ground to ground, 
The name of reafon fhe obtains by this : 
But when by reafon fhe the truth hath found, 


And ftandeth fix’d, fhe underflanding is. Davies: 
Life and fenfe, 

Fancy and under/landing : whence the foul : 

Reafon receives, and reafon is her being. Milton. 


God is to the underflanding of man, as the light of the 
fun is to our eyes, its firft and moft glorious object. Trllot/om 

2+ Skill. 

The underfiandings of a fenate are often enflaved by three 
or four leaders. Swift, 

Right underflanding confifts in the perception of the vifible 
or probable agreement or difagreement of ideas. Locke. 

Very mean people have raifed their minds to a great fenfe 
and underflanding of religion. Locke. 

3. Intelligence; terms of communication. 

He hoped the loyalty of his fubjeéts would concur with 
him in the preferving of a good underflanding between him 
and his people. Clarendon 

We have got into fome underffanding with the enemy, by 
means of Don Diego. Arbuthnot, 

UNDERSTANDING. adj. Knowing; fkilful. = 

The prefent phyfician is a very undevflanding man, and 

well read. Addijon s Remarks on Italy. 
UNDERSTA/NDINGLY. adv, [from underfland.] With know- 
ledge. 

aot may be underflandingly {pent in theology. 

UNDERSTOOD. pret. and part. paflive of undgr/fand. 
UNDERSTRA’PPER. 2. f. [under and /irap.] A petty fellow 3 
an inferior agent. 

Every underfirapper perk’d up, and expected a regiment, 
or his fon mult be a major. Swift. 

To UnvERTA‘KE. v.a. preterite undertook ; participle paflive 
undertaken. [underfangen, German. } 
1. To attempt; to engage in. 
The tafk he undertakes 


Milton, 


Is numbring fands, and drinking oceans dry. Shakefp. 
Hence our gen’rous emulation came ; 
We undertook, and we perform’d the fame. — Rofcommon. 


Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 


The Englith undertake th’ unequal war. Dryden. 
Of dangers undertaken, fame atchiev’d, 
They talk by turns, Dryden. 
2. To aflume a character. Not in ufe. 
His name and credit fhall you undertake, 
And in my houfe you fhall be friendly lodg’d. Shake/p. 


3. To engage with; to attack. 
It is not fit your lordfhip fhould undertake every companion, 
that you give offence to. Shake/p. Cymbelines 
You'll undertake her no more ? Shakefpeare. 
4T o have the charge of. 
To th’ waterfide I muft conduct your grace, 
Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
To UNDERTA‘KE. v.n. 
1. To aflume any bufinefs or province. 
O Lord, I am oppreffed, undertake for me. Ifa. xxxviii. 34. 
I undertook alone to wing th’ abyfs. Militon. 
2. To venture; to hazard. 
It is the cowifh terror of his fpirit, 
That dare not undertake. Shake/p. K. Lear, 
3. To promife ; to ftand bound to fome condition. 
If the curious fearch the hills after rains, I dare xndertake 
they will not lofe their labour. Voodward’s Nat. Hi, 
UNDERTA’KEN. part. paflive of undertake. 
UNDERTA'KER. n f. [from undertake. ] 
1. One who engages in projects and affairs. 
Antrim was naturally a great undertaker. Clarendon. 
Undertakers in Rome purchafe the digging of fields, and 
arrive at great eftates by it. Addijon, 
This ferves to free the enquiry from the perplexities that 


{fome undertakers have encumber’d it with. WWocdvard. 
Oblige tny fav’rite undertakers 
To throw me in but twenty acres. Prior, 


2. One who engages to build for another at a certain price, 
Should they build as faft as write, 

*T would ruin undertakers quite. 

3. One who manages funerals. 
Unperta’‘KinG. a. fe [from undertake. ] Attempt ; enterprize 3 
engagement. 

Mighty men they are called ; which fheweth a ftrength iur- 
paling others: and men of renown, that is, of great vrider- 
taking and adventurous actions. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

‘If this feem too great an undertaking for the humour of our 
age, then fuch a fum of money ought to lie ready for taking 
off all fuch pieces of cloth as fhall be broughtin. Tempe. 
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UnNDERTE/NANT. mi f. [under and tenant.] A fecondary te- 
nant; one who holds from him that holds from the 
owner. 

Settle and fecure the undertenants, to the end there may 
be a repofe and eftablifhment of every fubject’s eftate, lord 
and tenant. Davies's Hifl. of Ireland, 

UNDERTOO’K. part. paffive of undertake. 

UNDERVALUA'TION. n. J. [under and value.] Rate not equal 
to the worth. 

There is often failing by an undervaluation; for in divers 
children their ingenerate powers arc of flow difclofure. Votton. 

Yo Unnerva‘Lue. v.a. [under and value] 

1. To rate low; to efteem lightly ; totreat as of little worth. 

Her name is Portia, nothing undervalu’d 

‘Lo Cato’s daughter. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

My chief delight lay in difcharging the duties of my fta- 
tion ; fo that in comparifon of it, I undervalu’d all enfigns of 
authority. Atterbury. 

2. To deprefs; to make low in eftimation ; to defpife. 

I write not this with the leait intention to undervalue the 
other parts of poctry. Dryden. 

In a kingdom grown glorious by the reputation of a fove- 
reign, multitudes leffen and undervalue it. Add:fon. 

Schooling Luther is an sndervaluing term, and would 
make one think that Erafmus had a mean opinion of him. 

Atterbury. 

UNDERVA'LUE. 2. f. [from the verb.] Low rate; vile 

rice. 

k The unfkilfulnefs, carelefsnefs, or knavery of the traders, 
added much to the undervalue and difcredit of thee commo- 
dities abroad. Temple. 

UNDERVA’LUER, n.f. [from tndervalue.] One who efteems 
lightly. 

S An aO of money was Sir Henry Wotton. /Valton. 

Unnerwe’nt. preterite of undergo. 

U’xpERwoop. n.f. [under and woed.] The low trees that 
grew among the timber. 

When you fell underwood, fow haws and floes. Mortimer. 

U’npERWORK, n, f. [under and work.] Subordinate bufinefs ; 
petty affairs. 

Thofe that are proper for war, fill up the laborious part of 
life, and carry on the undertwork of the nation. Addi,on. 

To UxnDERWO’xk. v.a. preterite underworked, or underwrought ; 
participle paflive underworted, or underwrought, 

1. To deftroy by clandeftine meafures. 
Thou from loving England art fo far, 
That thou haft underwrought its lawful king, 
To cut off the fequence of pofterity. 
2. To labour lefs than enough. 

Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to give 
over, A work may be overwrought as well as under- 
qwroupht. Dryden. 

UnDERWORKMEN, n. f. [under and workman.} An inferiour, 
or fubordinate labourer. 

Underworkmen are expert enough at making a fingle wheel 
in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuft the feveral 
parts. Swift. 

To Unperwri’TE. v.a. [under and write.) To write under 
fomething elfe. 

He began firft with his pipe, and then with his voice, 
thus to challenge Dorus, and was by him anfwered in the 
underwritten fort. Sidney. 

What addition and change I have made, I have here 
wnderwritten, Sanderfon. 

UNDERWRITER. n.f. [from underwrite] An infurer; fo 
called from writing his name under the conditions. 

Unpescri'BED. adj. Not defcribed. 

They urge, that God left nothing in his word unde/eribed, 
whether it concerned the worfhip of God, or outward 
polity. Hooker. 

This is fuch a fingular practice, that I had rather leave it 
undefcribed, than give it its proper character. Collier on Pride, 

Unpescri’Ep. adj. Not feen; unfeen; undifcovered, 

UNDESE’RVED. adj. 

1. Not merited; not obtained by merit. 

This victory, obtained with great, and truely not unde- 
ferved, honour to the two princes, the whole eftates, with one 
confent, gave the crown to Mufidorus. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Not incurred by fault. 

The fame virtue which gave him a difregard of fame, 
made him impatient of an undéferved reproach. Addifon. 

UNDESe’RVEDLy. adu. [from undeferved.] Without defert, 
whether of good or ill. 

Our defire is to yield them a juft reafon, even of the leaft 
things, wherein undc/ervedly they have but as much as dreamed 
that we do amifs. Hooker, b. v. §. 7. 

He which {peaketh no more than cdificth, is undefervedly 
reprchendcd for much fpeaking. Hooker, b. v. §. 22. 

Thefe oft as undejervedly inthral ates 

His outward freedom. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Science diftinguifhes a man of honour from one of thofe 
ethlctick brutcs, whom wzdc/ervedly we call heros. Dryden. 


AY hake/peare. 
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Unpese’rver, n. f- One of no merit. 

You fée how men of merit are fought after; the undea 

Jerver may fleep, when the man of action is called on. Shakefp, 
UNDESE’RVING. adj. 
t. Not having merit; not having any worth. 

It exerts itfelf promifcuoufly towards the deferving and the 
undeferving, if it relieves alike the idle andthe indigent. Addifon. 

Shall we repine at a little mifplaced charity, when an all- 
wife being fhowers down every day his benefits on the un- 
thankful and undeferving. Atterbury. 

Who lofe a length of undeferving days, 

Would you ufurp the lover's dear-bought praife? Popes 

2. Not meriting any particular advantage or hurt. With of. 

I was carried to miflike, then to hate ; laftly to deftroy this 
fon undeferuing deftruction. Sidney. 

My felicity is in retaining the good opinion of honeft men, 
who think me not quite undeferving of it. Pope. 

Unpesi’Gxep. adj. Not intended; not purpofed. 

Great effects by inconliderable means are fometimes brought 
about ; and thofe fo wholly undefigned by fuch as are the im- 
mediate actors. South. 

Where you conduét find, 

Ufe and convenience ; will you not agree, 

That fuch effects could not be undefign’d, 

Nor could proceed, but from a knowing mind? Blackmore. 

UNDESI’GNING. adj. 
1. Not aéting with any fet purpofe. 
Could atoms, which, with undireéted flight, 

Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of night, 

In order march, and to their pofts advance, 

Led by no guide, but undefigning chance? 

2. Having no artful or fraudulent fchemes ; fincere. 

He looks upon friendfhip, gratitude, and fenfe of honour, 
as terms to impofe upon weak, undefigning minds. South. 

Unvesi’RaBLe. adj. Not to be wifhed; not pleafing. 
To add what wants 
In female fex, the more to draw his love, 
And render me more equal; and perhaps, 


A thing not undefirable, fome time 
Malton’s Par, Loft. 


Blackmore. 


Superior ; for inferior, who is free ? 
UnpEsi’rep adj, Not wifhed; not folicited. 
O goddefs-mother, give me back to fate; 

Your gift was undefir’d, and came too late. 

Unpesi’R1NnG. adj. Negligent; not wifhing. 
The baits of gifts and money to defpife, 

And look on wealth with undefiring eyes : 

When thou canft truly call thefe virtues thine, 

Be wife, and free, by heav’n’s confent and mine. Dryden. 

UNDESTRO'YABLE., adj. Indeftruaible; not fulceptive of de- 
ftru€tion. 

Common glafs, once made, fo far refifts the violence of 
the fire, that moft chymifts think it a body more unde/froyable 
than gold itfelf. Bayle. 

UnDEsTRO’yeD. adj. Not deftroyed. 

The effences of thofe fpecies are preferved whole and un- 
deftroyed, whatever changes happen to any, or all of the in- 
dividuals. Locke. 

UNDETE’RMINABLE. adj. Impoffible to be decided. 

On either fide the fight was fierce, and furely undetermina- 
ble without the death of one of the chiefs. Wotton, 

Rather an heir had no fuch right by divine inftitution, 
than that God fhould give fuch a right, but yet leave it 
doubtful and undeterminable who fuch heir is. Locke. 

UnDETE/RMINAT E. adj. 
1. Not fettled ; not decided ; contingent. 

Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, nor the 
greateft thing that ever came to pafs in nature, be left to an 


Dryden, 


undeterminate event. South. 
2. Not fixed. 
Fluid, flippery, and underminate it is of itfelf, Mores 
UNDETE’RMINATENESS. 


dain ame ivabr raw. nj [from undeterminate.] 
1. Uncertainty ; indecifion, 
He is not left barely to the wndetermination, incertainty 
and unfteadinefs of the operation of his faculties, without a 
certain, fecret, predifpofition of them to what is nght. Hale. 
2. The ftate of not being fixed, or invincibly directed. 
The idea of a free agent is undeterminatene/s to one part, 
__ before he has made choice. More's Divine Dialogues. 
UNDETE/RMINED. adj. 
1. Unfettled ; undecided. 
He has left his fucceffion as undetermined, as if he had faid 


nothing about it. Lacke. 
Extended wide ; 
In circuit, undetermin’d {quare or round. Milton. 


2. Not limited; not regulated. 

It is difficult to conceive that any fuch thing fhould be as 

matter, undetermined by fomething callcd form. Hale. 
UnveEvo'rep. adj. Not devoted. 

The lords Say and Brooke, two popular men, and moft 
undevoted to the church, pofitively refulcd to make any fuch 
proteitation. Clarudon, b. ii. 

Unpi- 
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Unpra’pnanous. adj. Not pellucid; not tranfpatent. 

When the materials of glafs melted, with calcined tin, 
have compofed a mals undiaphanous and white, this white 
enamel is the bafis of all concretes, that goldfmiths employ in 
enamcelling. Boyle on Colours. 

Unpr’p. the preterite of undo. 

This fo undid all T had done before : 

I could attempt, and he endure no more, 
Unpice’step. ad. Not cancoéted. 

Ambition, the difeafe of virtue, bred 
Like furfeits from an undigefied fulnefs, 
Meets death ir that which is the means of life. Denham: 

The glaring fun breaks in at ev'ry chink ; 

Yet plung’d in floth we lie, and {nore fupine, 

As fill'd with fumes of undige/fed wine. Dryden. 

Meat remaining in the ftomach undigefted, dejection of 
appetite, wind coming upwards, are figns of a phlegmatick 
conftitution. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Unnrcnt. preterite put of. It is queftionable whether it 
have a prefent tenfe. 

From her fair head her fillets fhe usdight, 
And laid her ftole afide. 

UNDI’'NTED. adj. Not imprefled by a blow. 

E muft rid all the fea of pirates: this ’greed upon, 

To part with unhackt edges, and bear back 

__ Our barge undinted. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

URDIMI’NISHED. adj. Not impaired; not jefiened. 

I fill accounted myfelf undiminifbed of my largeft concef- 
fions. K. Charles. 

Think not, revolted fpirit ! thy fhape the fame, 

Or usdiminifh’d brightnefs, te be known 

As when thou ftdod’ft in heav’n, upright and pure. Milton. 

Sergius, who a bad caufe bravely try'd, 

All of a piece, aud undiminifh'd, dy’d. 

The deathlefs mufe, with undiminifh'd raysy 
Through diftant times the lovely dame conveys. Addifon. 
When facrilegious hands had rafed the church, even to 

the foundation, thefe charities they fuffcred to ftand undimi- 
nifh'd, untouch’d. Atterbury. 
Unor’ppep. [un and dp-] Not dipped ; not plunged. 
I think thee 

Impenetrably good; but, like Achilles, 

Thou had’ft a foft Egyptian heel undip’d, 

And that has made thee mortal. Dryden’s Cleomenes. 

UÜnpirE'cTED. adj. Not directed. 

The realm was left, like a fhip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
raging furges, unruled and undiredted of any : for they to whom 
fhe was committed, fainted or forfook their charge. Spenjer. 

Could atoms, which, with undireéted flight, 

Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of night, 

OF reafon deftitute, without intent, 

In order march. Blackmore on the Creation. 

UNpDIsce’RNIBLE. adj. Not to be difcerned ; invifible. 
I fhou’d be guiltier than my guiltineis, 

To think I fhould be undifccrnible, 

When I pereceive your grace. Shakefpeare. 

The apoftle knowing that the diftinétion of thefe characters 
was undi/cernible by men in this life, admonifhes thofe, who 
had the moft comfortable affurances of God’s favour, to be 
neverthelefs apprehenfive. Rogers’s Sermons, 

UNDISCE’/RNIBLY. adj. Invifibly; imperceptibly. 

Many fecret indifpofitions will uxd:/cernibly {teal upon the 

foul, and it will require time and clofe application to recover 

_itto the fpiritualities of religion. Souths Sermons. 

ÜNDISCERNED. aaj. Not obferved; not difcovered ; not 
defcried. i 

Our profeffion, though it leadeth us into many truths 
undifcerned by others, yet doth difturb their communica- 
tions. Browne’s Vulg, Errours. 

Broken they break, and rallying they renew, 
In other forms, the military fhew : 

At laft in order undifcern’d they join, 

And march together in a friendly line. 

UNDISCE RNEDLY. adv. So as to be undi{covered. 

„Some affociated particles of falt-petre, by lurking undifcern- 
edly in the fixed nitre, had efcaped the analyfing violence of 
the fire. i Boyle. 

UNDISCE/RNING. adj. Injudicious; incapable of making due 
diftinĉtion. 

Undifcerning mufe, which heart, which eyes, 

In this new couple doft thou prize? Donne. 

His long experience informed him well ef the fate of 

~ England; but of foreign tranfactions, he was entirely undif- 


Rofcommon. 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


cerning and ignorant. Clarendon. 
Thus her blind fifter, fickle fortune, reigns, 
And undifcerning {catters crowns and chains. Pope. 


Unpiscorpinc. adj. Not difagreeing ; not jarring in mufick. 


We on earth, with undi/cording voice, 
May rightly anfwer that melodious noife ; 
As once we did, ’till difproportion’d fin 
Jarr’d againft nature’s chime. 


Milton, 
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Unpr'scirptinen. adj. 
I. Not fubdued to regularity and order. 

To be difpenied withal is an argument of natural infirmity; 
if it be neceflary ; but if it be not, it fignifies an undi viplined 
and unmortified {pirit. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living: 

Divided from thofe climes where art prevails ; 

Undi/ciplin’d by precepts of the wife ; 

Our inborn paffions will not brook controul ; 

We follow nature. 

2. Untaught ; uhinftruéted. 

A gallant man had rather fight to great difadvantages in 
the field, in an orderly way, than fkuffe with an undifci= 
plin’d rabble. K. Charles; 

Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words; and gains 
the fame advantage over Puzzle, that a {mall body of regu- 
lar troops would gain over a numberlefs, undifiiplin’d mi- 
litia. Spetator, N°. 477. 

UNDISCO'VERABLE. adj. Notto be found out. 

He was to make up his accounts, and by an eafy, undifco- 
verable cheat, he could provide again the impending 
diftrefs. Rogers. 

Unpisco'verep. adj. Not feen; not defcried ; not found out. 

Coming into the falling of a.way, which led us into a 
place, of cach fide whereof men might ealily keep them- 
felves undifiovered, I was encompaffed fuddenly by a great 
troop of enemies. Sidney. 

When the griefs of Job were excceding great, his words 
accordingly to open them were many: howbeit, ftill unto 


Philips: 


his feeming they were undi/covered. Hooker; 
Time glides, with undifcover’d hafte ; 
The future but a length behind the paft. Dryden: 
By your counfels we are brought to view 
A rich and undi/cover’d world in you. Dryden. 


In fuch paflages I difcover’d fome beauty yet undifco- 

ver'd, Dryden. 

Unpiscree’r. adj. Not wife; imprudent. 

If thou be among the undifcreet, obferve the time. 

Ecclus xxvii. 

Unpiscur’sep. adj. Open; artlefs; plain; expofed to view. 
If thou art Venus, 

Difguis’d in habit, undijguis’d in fhape ; 

O help us, captives, from our chains t’fcape. Dryden. 

If once they can dare to appear openly and undi/guifedy 
when they can turn the ridicule upon ferioufnefs and piety; 
the contagion {preads like a peftilence: Rogers's Sermons. 

UNDISHO’NouRED. adj. Not difhonoured: 
Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed : 
I live diftained, thou undi/bonoured. Shake/peare. 
UnpisMaA’yep. adj. Not difcouraged ; not depreffed with 
fear. 
He in the midft thus undi/may’d began. Milton’s P. Lofts 
He aim’d a blow againft his undi/may’d adverfary. Arbuth. 
Though oft repuls’d, again 
They rally undijmay’d. 
UNDISOBLI'GING. adj. Inoffenfive. 

All this he would have expatiated upon, with connexions 
of the difcourfes, and the moft eafy, undi/obliging tran- 
fitions. Broome’s Notes on the Iliad: 

Unnispe’RseD. adj, Not {cattered. 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon 
his altars ; the {moke doth vanifh ere it can reach the fky; 
and whilft it is undi/perfed, it but clouds it. Boyle. 

Unpisposep. adj. Not bettowed. 

The employments were left undifpo/ed of, to keep alive 

the hopes of impatient candidates. Swift. 
Unpispu’TED. adj. Inconttovertible; evident. 

You, by an undi/puted title, are the king of poets. Dryden. 

That virtue and vice tend to make thefe men happy, or 
miferable, who feverally praétife them, is a propofition of 
undoubted, and by me undi/puted, truth. Atterbury; 

UNDISSE’/MELED. adj. 
1. Openly declared. 
2. Honeft, not feigned. , 

Ye are the fons of a clergy, whofe undiffembled and unli- 
mited veneration for the holy feriptures, hath not hindered 
them from paying an inferiour, but profound regard to the 
beft interpreters of it, the primitive writers. Atterbury, 

Unpi‘sstPaATED: adj. Not {cattered ; not difperfed. 
Such little primary maffes as our propofition mentions, 
may remain undi/fipated. Boyle. 
Unnisso’tvinc. adj. Never melting. 
Not cold Scythia’s undiffoluing {nows, 
Nor the parch’d Lybian fands thy hufband bore, 
But mild Parthenope. Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 
UnDISTE’MPERED. adj. 
1. Free from difeafe. 
2. Free from perturbation. 

Some fuch laws may be confidered, in fome parliament 
that fhall be at leifure, from the urgency of more prefling 
affairs, and fhall be cool and undi/tempered: Temple. 


Uxo 


Philips: 


UND 


UNDISTI’NGUISHABLE. adj. 
1. Not to be diftinétly feen. 
Thefe things feem {mall and undiftinguijhable, 


Like far off mountains turned into clouds. — Shakefpeare. 
The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undi/tinguifbable. Shake[peare. 


Its lineaments are deftroy’d, and the materials mixt in an 

undiftinguifhable confufion. Rogers. 
2. Not to be known by any peculiar property. 

No idea can be undi/tinguifhable from another, from which 

it ought to be different. Locke. 
UnpisTi/NGUISHED. ad). 
1. Not marked out by objects or intervals. 

*Tis longer fince the creation of angels than of the world, 
by feven hundred years: whereby we would mark out fo 
much of that undiffinguifh’d duration, as we fuppofe would 
have admitted feven hundred annual revolutions of the 
fun. Locke: 

2. Not feen, or not to be feen otherwife than confufedly ; not 
feparately and plainly defcried. 
’Tis like the milky way, all over bright ; 
But fown fothick with ftars, ’tis undiftinguifh’d light. Dryden. 
Wrinkles undiftinguifh’d pafs, 
For I’m afham’d to ufe a glafs. Swift. 
3, Admitting nothing between ; having no intervenient fpace. 
Oh undiftinguifh’d {pace of woman’s will! Shake/peare. 
The undiffingutfh’d feeds of good and ill, 
Heav’n, in his bofom, from our knowledge hides. Dryden. 
4. Not marked by any particular property. 
Sleep to thofe empty lids 
Is grown a ftranger; and day and night, 


As undiftinguifh’d by my fleep, as fight. Denham. 
s. Not treated with any particular refpect. 
Sad chance of war! now deftitute of aid, 
Falls undiftinguifi’d by the victor fpade. Pope. 


UNDISTI/NGUISHING. adj. Making no difference. 

The promifcuous and undiftinguifbing diftribution of good 
and evil, which was neceflary for carrying on the deligns of 
providence in this life, will be rectified in another. Aaddifon. 

Undiftinguifbing complaifance will vitiate the tafte of the 
readers. Garth. 

2. Not to be plainly difcerned. 
UNDISTRA’CTED. adj. Not perplexed by contrariety of thoughts 
or defires. 

When Enoch had walked with God, he was fo far from 
being tired with that lafting affiduity, that he admitted him 
to a more immediate, and more undi/fraéied communion with 
himfelf. Boyle. 

UNDISTRA‘CTEDLY. adv. Without difturbance from contra- 
riety of fentiments. 

St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt marricd 
and fingle perfons ; the affections of the latter being at liberty 
to devote themfelves more undi/tragedly to God. Boyle. 

UnpisTRA‘CTEDNESS. x. f. Freedom from interruption by 
different thoughts. 

The ftrange confufions of this nation difturb that calmnefs 
of mind, and undi/fractedne/s of thoughts. Boyle. 

UnpDISTU’/RBED. adj. 
1. Free from perturbation ; calm; tranquil. 
To our high-rais’d phantafy prefent 

That undifturbed fong of pure content. 

The peaceful cities of th’ Aufonian fhore, 

Lull’d in their eafe, and undifturb’d before, . 

Are all on fire. Dryden. 

A ftate, where our imitation of God fhall end in the un- 
difturbed fruition of him to all eternity. Atterbury. 

To be undiflurbed in danger, fedately to confider what is 
fitteft to be done, and to execute it fteadily, is a complex 
idea of an aétion, which may exift. But to be undi/furbed 
in danger, without ufing one’s reafon, is as real an idea as 
the other. Locke. 

2. Not interrupted by any hindrance or moleftation. 
Nature ftints our appetite, 
And craves no more than undifturt’d delight ; 
Which minds, unmix’d with cares and fears, obtain ; 


Milton. 


A foul ferene, a body void of pain. Dryden. 
Unvex’d with quarrels, undiffurb’d with noife, 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. Dryden. 

The Englifh, undiffurb’d, fubmifs obey. Philips. 


3. Not agitated. 

A good confcience is a port which is land-lock’d on every 
fide, where no winds can poflibly invade. There a man 
may not only fee “his own image, but that of his maker, 
clearly reflected from the undi/iurb’d and filent waters. Dryden. 

UNDISTU’RBEDLY. adv, Calmly ; peacefully. 

Our minds are fo weak, that they have need of all the 
afiftances can be procured, to lay before them undi/furbedly 
the thread and coherence of any difcourfe. Locke. 

Unpivi/DABLE. adj. Not feparable ; not fulceptive of divifion. 
- The beft actors in the world for tragedy, paftoral, fcene 
undividable, or poem unlimited, Shake/p. Hamlet. 


UND 


How comes it, hufband, 
That thou art thus eftranged from thyfelf ? 
Thyfelf, I call it, being ftrange to me ; 
That undividable, incorporate, 
Am better than thy dear felf’s better part. Shakefpeares 
Unpivi/Dep. adj. Unbroken; whole; not parted. 
Love is not divided between God and God’s enemy.: we 
mutt love God with all our heart ; that is, give him a whole 
and undivided affection. Taylor’s Rule of Holy Living. 
He extends through all extent ; 
Spreads undivided, operates un{pent. 
Unpivu'LcEn. adj. Secret ; not promulgated. 
Let the great gods 3 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haft within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of juftice. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
To Unp’o. v.a. preterite undid; participle paflive undone. 
[from do.] 
x. To ruin; to bring to deftruction. 
As this immoderate favour of the multitude did him no 
good, fo will it vado fo many as fhall truft unto it. Hayward. 
Subdued, undone, they did at laft obey, 
And change their own for their invader’s way. Rofcommen. 
Where, with like hafte, though feveral ways they run, 


Pope. 


Some to undo, and fome to be undone. Dentlam. 
Hither ye come, diflike, and fo undo 
The players, and difgrace the poet too. Denham. 


When I behold the charming maid, 

Im ten times more undone ; while hope and fear, 

With variety of pain diftract me. Addifon's Cato. 

2. To loofe ; to open what is fhut or faftened ; to unravel. 

They falfe and fearful do their hands undo ; 

‘ Brother, his brother; friend doth friend forfake. Sidney. 

Pray undo this button. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 

We implore thy powerful hand, 

To undo the charmed band 

Of true virgin here diftrefs’d. 

Were men fo dull, they cou’d not fee 
That Lyce painted, fhould they flee, 
Like fimple birds, into a net, 

So grofsly woven and ill-fet ; 

Her own teeth would undo the knot, 

And let all go that fhe had got. Waller. 

3- To change any thing donc to its former ftate ; to recall, or 
annul any action. 

They may know, that we are far from prefuming to 
think that men-can better any thing which God hath done, 
even as we are from thinking, that men fhould prefume to 
undo fome things of men, which God doth know they can- 


Malton. 


not better. Hocker. 
It was a torment . 
To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo, Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
We feem ambitious God’s whole work t undo ; 
Of nothing he made us, and we ftrive too, 
To bring ourfelves to nothing back. Donne. 


They make the Deity do and undo, go forward and back- 

wards. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
By granting me fo foon, 

He has the merit of the gift undone. Dryden, 

Without this our repentance is not real, becaufe we have 
not done what we can to undo our fault. Tillotfon. 

Now will this woman, with a fingle glancc, 

Undo what I’ve been labouring all this while. 

When in time the martial maid 

Found out the trick that Venus play’d, 

She fhakes her helm; fhe knits her brows, 

And, fir’d with indignation, vows, 

Tomorrow e’er the fetting fun, 

She’d all undo, that fhe had done. 

Unpo’1nc, adj. Ruining; deftructive. 

The great and undoing mifchief which befalls men, is by 

their being mifreprefented. South. 
Unpo’inc. n.f. Ruin; deftruction ; fatal mifchief. 

To the utter undoing of fome, many things by {tri€tnefs of 
law may be done, which equity and honcft meaning for- 
biddeth. Hooker. 

Falfe luftre could dazzle my poor daughter to her un- 
doing. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Fools that we are, we know that ye deceive us ; 
Yet act, as if the fraud was pleafing to us, 
And our undoing joy. Rowe's Royal Convert. 
Unpo'ne. adj. [from undo.] 
1. Not done ; not performed. 
Do you {mell a fault ? 

I cannot wifhthe fault undone, the 

Iflue of it being lo proper. 

2. Ruined ; brought to deftruction. 
Already is the work begun; 
And we ref all undone, till all be done. Daniels Civ. War. 


There 


Addifen, 


Swift. 


Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 


Ada digii 


There was no opportunity to call either of thefc two great 
perfons to account for what they had done, or what they had 
left undone. ' Clarendon. 

Unno’usrep. adj. Indubitable ; indifputable ; unqucftion- 
able. 

His fact, till now, came not to an undoubted proof. Shakefp: 

Thou, fpirit, who ledft this glorious eremite 

Into the defart, his victorious field, 

Againft the fpiritual foc, and brought’ft him thence, 

By proof th’ uxdcubted ton of God, infpire. Milton. 
_ ‘The relations of your trials may be received as undoubted 
records of certain events, and as fecurely be depended on, as 
the propofitions of Euclid. Glanville. 

Made the world tremble with a num’rous hoft, 

And of undoubted vidtory did boat. Waller: 

Though none of thefe be ftri€t demonftration, yet we have 
an undoubted aflurance of them, when they are proved by the 
beft arguments that the nature of the thing will bear. Tillot/on. 

UNDOUBTEDLY, adu. Indubitably ; without queftion; with- 
out doubt. 

Some fault undoubtedly there is in the very refemblance of 
idolaters. Hooker. 

This cardinal, undoubtedly 
Was fafhion’d to much honour. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn 

Trom his difpleafure. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

The original is undoubtedly one of the greateft this age has 
produced. Dryden. 

He that believes the chriftian doétrine, if he adhere to it, 
and live accordingly, fhall undoubtedly be faved. Tillot{on. 

Unpovrtinc adj. Admitting no doubt. 

They to whom all this is revealed, and received with an 
undoubting faith, if they do not prefently fet about fo eafy 
and fo happy a tafk, muft acknowledge thernfelves in the 
number of the blind. Hammond. 

Unpra/wn. adj. Not pulled by any external force. 
Forth rufh‘d 

The chariot of paternal deity undrawn, 

Flafhing thick flames, wheel within wheel ; 

Ttfelf initinct with fpirit, but convoy’d 

By four cherubick fhapes. ` 

UNDRE’'ADED. adj. Not feared. 
Better far, 
Than fill at hell’s dark threfhold t’have fat watch, 
Unnam’d, undreaded, and thyfelf half ftarv’d. 
Unpre’aMED. adje Not thought on. 
A courfe more promifing, 

Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 

To unpath’d waters, undream’d fhores ; moft certain 

To miferies enough. Shak/p. Winter Tale. 

To Unpre'ss. v.a. [from dre/s.] 
1. To diveft of cloaths ; to ftrip. 

Undre/s you, and come now to bed. 

All were ftol’n afide, 

To counfel and undre/s the bride. 

Her fellows prefs’d, 
And the reluctant nymph by force undre/s'd. Addifon’s Ovid. 
2. To diveft of ornaments, or the attire of oftentation. 
Undre/s'd at evening, when fhe found 
Their odours loft, their colours paft, 


Milton's Par. Lof. 
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Shake/peare. 
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She chang’d her look. Prior. 
U’npress. n. f. A loofe or negligent drefs. 
Reform her into eafe, 
And put her in undre/s to make her pleafe. Dryden. 


Unpre’ssEb. adj. 
1. Not regulated. 
Thy vineyard lies half prun’d, and half undre/s’d. Dryden. 


2. Not prepared for ufe. 


The common country people wore perones, fhoes of un- 
drcffed leather. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
UnpRI ED. adj. Not dried. 
Their titles in the field were try’d: 
Witnefs the frefh laments, and fun’ral tears undry’d. Dryden. 
Four pounds of undyied hops, thorough ripe, will make 
one of dry. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 
Unpki’ven. adj. Not impelled either way. 
' As wint’ry winds contending in the fky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 
The doubtful rack of heav’n 


Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’2. Dryden. 
Unpro'ssy. adj. Free from recrement. 
When a noontide fun, with fummer beams 
Darts through a cloud, her watry fkirts are edg’d 
With lucid amber, or undroffy gold. Philips. 


UNDU'BITABLE. adj. Not admitting doubt ; unqueftionable. 
Let that principle, that all is matter, and that there is no- 
thing elfe, be received for certain and undubitable, and it will 


| be cafy to be feen, what confequences it will lead us 


into. Locke, 
Unnv'e. adj. [indué, Fr.] 


1. Not right; not legal. 


UNE 


That proceeding being at that time taxed for rigorous and 
undue, in matter and manner, makes it very probable there 
was fome greater matter againft her. Bacon. 

2. Not agreeable to duty. 

He wil! not proftitute his power to mcan and undue ends, 

nor ftoop to little and low arts of courting the pcople. Atterd. 
U/npurary. adj. [from undulo, Lat.] Playing like waves ; 
playing with intermiffions. : 

The blafts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no cer- 
tainty in their courfe. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

To U'’NDULATE. v.a. [from undulo, Lat.] To drive back- 
ward and forward ; to make to play as waves. 

Breath vocalized, 7. e. vibrated and undulated, may in a 
different manner affeét the lips, or tongue, or palate, and 
imprefs a {wift, tremulous motion, which breath alone pafling 
fmooth doth not. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

To U/nnutare. v. 2. To play as waves in curls. 
Through undulating air the founds are fent, 
And fpread o’er all the fluid element. 
UNDULA'TION. n. f. [from undulate.] Waving motion. 

Worms and leeches will move both ways; and fo will 
moft of thofe animals, whofe bodies confift of round and an- 
nulary fibres, and move by undulation, that is, like the 
waves of the fed. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

All tuneable founds are made by a regular vibration of the 
fonorous body, and undulation of the air, proportionable to 
the acutenefs and gravity of the tone. Holder. 

Two parallel walls beat the found back on each other, till 
the undulation is quite worn out. Addifon. 

U’nputatory aij. [from undulate.}] Moving in the manner 
of waves. 

A conftant uñdulatory motion is perceived by looking through - 
telefcopes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Unpu’ty. adv. Not properly ; not according to duty. 

Men unduely exercile their zeal againft perfons ; not only 
againft evil perfons, but againit thote that are the moft vene- 
rable. Sprat’s Sermons. 

pees e adj. Not performing duty ; irreverent ; difobe- 
ient. 


Pore. 


She and I, long fince contracted, 
Are now fo fure; that nothing can diifolve us. 
And this deceit lofes the name of craft, 


Of difobedience, or unduteous title. Shakefpe 
In Latium fafe he lay, 
From his unduteous fon, and his ufurping fway. Dryden: 


Unpu’TIFuL. adj. Not obedient ; not reverent. 

England thinks it no good policy to have that realm planted 
with Englifh, left they fhould grow fo undutiful as the Irifh, 
and become more dangerous. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

No man’s reafon did ever dictate to him, that it is fit for 

a creature not to love God; to be undutiful to his great fo- 

vereign, and ungrateful to his beft benefactor. Tillotfors 

Unpv’'TIFULLY. adv. [from undutiful.] Not according to duty. 

The fith had long in Czfar’s ponds been fed, 

And from its lord undutifully fled. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Unpu’TIFULNEsS. 2. f. Want of refpeét; irreverence; dif- 
obedience. 

I would have thought they would rather have held in, and 
ftaid all the other from undutifulne/s, than need to be forced 
thereunto themfelves. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Forbidding undutifulnefs to fuperiours, fedition and rebel- 
lion againft magiftracy. Tillotfon. 

Unpy’'Inc. adj. Not deftroyed ; not perifhing. 
Driven down 
To chains of darknefs, and th’ undying worm. 
Unea/RNED. adj. Not obtained by labour or merit: 
As I am honeft Puck, 

If we have unearned luck, 

Now to ’fcape the ferpent’s tongue, 

We will make amends ere long. 

Our work is brought to little, though begun 

Early, and th’ hour of fupper comes uneurn’d, 

Wilt thou rather chufe 
To lie fupinely, hoping heav’h will blefs 
Thy flighted truits, and give thee bread unearn'd! Philips. 
UNEA/RTHED. adj. Driven from the hold. 
The mighty robber of the fold; 
Is from his craggy, winding haunts uncarth d; 
Unea/RTHLY. adj. Not terreitrial. 
The facrifice 
How ceremonious, folemn, and unearthly 
It was i’ th’ offering ! Shakelp. Winter Tale. 
Une’asity. adv. Not without pain: 
He lives uneafily under the burden. L Eftrange: 
They make mankind their enemy by their unjuit actions; 
and confequently live more uneafily in the world than other 


Milton, 


Shake/peare. 
Milton: 


Lhomfon. 


men. Tillotfon. 
Une’asiness. mf. Trouble; perplexity; ftate of difquiet. 
Not a fubject 
Sits In heart-grief and uneafinefs, 
Under the fweet fhade of your government. Shake/peare. 
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The fame uneafine/s which ev’ry thing 

Gives to our nature, life muft alfo bring. _ Denham. 

We may be faid to live like thofe who have their hope in 
another life, if we bear the uneafineffes that befall us here 
with conftancy. Atterbury, 

Men are diflatisficd with their ftation, and create to thcm- 
felves all the uneafine/i of want. They fancy themfelves poor, 
and under this perfuafion feel all the difquiet of real po- 
verty. Rogers’s Sermons. 

His Majefty will maintain his juft authority over them; 
and whatever unea/ine/s they may give themfelves, they can 
Create none in him. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

The libels againft his grandfather, that fly about his very 
court, give him wnea/ine/s. Swift. 

Uneasy. ad. 
1. Painful ; giving difturbance. 

The wileft of the Gentiles forbad any libations to be made 
for dead infants, as believing they pafled into happinefs 
through the way of mortality, and for a few months wore an 
uneajy garment. Taylor’s Rule of Holy Lsving. 

On a tottering pinacle the ftanding is unea/y, and the fall 
deadly. Decay of Piety. 

His prefent thoughts are unea/y, becaufe his prefent ftate 
does not pleafe him. L’Eftrange. 

Unea/y life to me, 
Still watch’d and importun’d, but worfe for thee. Dryden. 
2. Difturbed ; not at eafe. 
Happy low ! lie down ; 


Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. Shakefpeare. 
Uneajy juftice upward flew, 
And both the fifters to the ftars withdrew. Dryden. 


The paftion and ill language proceeded from a gall’d and 
uneafy mind. Tillotfon. 
It is fuch a pleafure as makes a man reftlefs and unea/y, 
exciting frefh defires. Addifon. 
One would wonder how any perfon fhould defire to be 
king of a country, in which the eftablithed religion is directly 
oppofite to that he profeiles. Were it poffible for fuch a one 
to accomplifh his defigns, his own, reafon might tell him, 
there could not be a more uneafy prince, nor a more unhappy 
people. Adadtfon’s Freeholder. 
If we imagine ourfelves intitled to any thing we have not, 
we fhall be unca/y in the want of it; and that uncafinefs will 
expofe us to all the evil perfuafions of poverty. Rogers. 
The foul, uneafy and confin’d from home, 

Refts and expatiates in a life to come. 

3. Conftraining ; cramping. 
Some fervile imitators 
Prefcribe at firft fuch ftri€t, uneafy rules, 
As they muft ever flavifhly obferve. 
a. Not unconftrained ; not difengaged. 

In converfation, a folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s be- 
haviour, inftead of being mended, will be conftrained, xun- 
eajy, and ungraceful. Locke. 

g. Peevith ; difficult to pleafe. 

A four, untractable nature, makes him unea/y to thofe who 

approach him. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 459. 
6. Difficult. Out of ufe. 

We will, not appearing what we are, have fome queftion 
with the fhepherd: from his fimplicity, I think it not uneafy 
to get the caufe of my fon’s refort thither. Shake/p. 

This {wift bufinefs 

I muft uneafy make ; left too light winning 

Make the prize light. Shake/peare’s Tempef?. 

Divers things, knowable by the bare light of nature, are 
yet fo unea'y to be fatisfactorily underftood, that, let them be 
delivered in the cleareft expreffions, the notions themfelves 
will appear obfcure. Boyle. 

Unea’TtEN. adj. Not devoured. 
Though they had but two horfes left wneaten, they had 


Pope. 


Rofcommon. 


never fuffered a f{ummons to be fent to them. Clarendon, 
Une’atn. adv. [from eath, ea, Saxon; caly.) 
1. Not eafily. Out of ufe. 
Uneath may fhe endure the finty ftreet, 
To tread them with her tender feeling feet: Shake/p. 


2. It feems in Spenfer to fignify the fame as beneath. Under; 
below. 
A roaring, hideous found, 
That all the air with terror filled wide, 
And feem’d uneathto fhake the ftedfaft ground. Fairy Queen. 
Une’piryinc. adj. Not improving in good life. 
Our praétical divinity is as found and affecting, as'that of 
our popifh neighbours is flat and unedifying. Atterbury. 
UNELE’CTED. adj. Not chofen. 
Putting him to rage, 
You fhould have ta’en th’ advantage of his choler, 
And pafs’d him unelected. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 
UneELi/GIBLE. adj. Not worthy tobe chofen. 
Both extremes, above or below the proportion of our cha- 
racter, are dangerous; and ’tis hard to determine which is 
moft uneligible. Rogers's Sermons. 


UNE 


UNEMPLOYED. adj. 
1. Not bufy ; at lcifure ; idle. 
Other creatures, all day lon 
Rove idle, nnemploy’d, and lefs necd reft. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
Wilt thou then ferve Philiftincs with that gift, 
Which was exprefly given thee to annoy them ? 
Better at home lie bedrid, not only idle, 
Inglorious, unemply’d, with age out-worn. Milton. 
, Our wife creator has annexed to feveral objects, and to the 
ideas we receive of them, as alfo, to feveral of our thoughts, 
a concomitant pleafure, that thofe faculties which we are en- 


dowed with, might not remain idle and unemplayed. Locke. 
2. Not engaged in any particular work. 
Pales unhonour’d, Ceres unemploy’d, 
Were all forgot. Dryden. 


Men, foured with poverty, and unemploy'd, eafily give into 
any profpect of change. Addifon, 
Une/MPTIABLE. adj. Notto be emptied ; inexhauftible. 
Whatfoever men or angels know, itis as a drop of that 
unemptiable fountain of wifdom, which hath diverfly imparted 
her treafures. _ Hooker. 
UneEnpo’wep. adj. Not invefted ; not graced. 
A man rather unadorned with any parts of quicknefs, and 
unendowed with any notable virtues, than notorious for any 


defect of underftanding. Clarendon. 
Afpiring, factious, fierce and Joud, 
With grace and learning uncndow’d. Swift. 


Unenca’GED. adj. Not engaged ; not appropriated. 
When we have funk the only wnengaged-revenues left, our 
incumbrances muft remain perpetual. Swift. 
UNENJoy ED. adj. Not obtained ; not pofleffed. 
Each day’s a miftrefs, uncnjoy’d before ; 
Like travellers, we’re pleas’d with feeing more. 
UnenJo’yinG. adj. Not ufing; having no fruition. 
The more we have, the meaner is our ftore ; 
Th’ unenjoying, craving wretch is poor. 
UNENLI‘GHTENED. adj. Not illuminated. 
Moral virtue natural reafon, unenlightened by revelation, 
prefcribes. Atterbury. 
UNENLA‘RGED. adj. Not enlarged; narrow, contraéted. 
Unenlarged fouls are difgufted with the wonders which the 
microfcope has difcovered concerning the fhape of little ani- 


Dryden. 


Creech, 


mals, which equal not a pepper-corn. Watts. 
UNENSLA VED. adj. Free; not enthralled. 
By thee 
She fits a fov’reign, unenflav'd and free. Addifon. 


UNENTERTA'INING. adj. Giving no delight ; giving no enter- 
tainment. “ 
It was not unentertaining to obferve by what degrees I 
ceafed to be a witty writer. Pope. 
Une’xviEp. adj. Exempt from envy. 
The fortune, which no body fees, makes a man happy 


and unenvied. Bacon. 
This lofs 
Thus far at leaft recover’d, hath much more 
Eftablith’d in a fafe, uncnvicd throne, 
Yielded with full confent. Milton’s Par. Loft. 


Thefe unenvied ftand ; 
Since what they act, tranfcends what theycommand. Denham. 
What health promotes, and gives unenvy’d peace, 
Is all expencclefs, and procur’d with eafe. Blackmore. 
Beneath our humble cottage let us hafte, 
And herc, unenvy’d, rural dainties tafte. 
UNENTO/MBED. adj. Unburied ; uninterred. 
Think’ft thou wnentomi’d to crofs the floods ? 
Une’QuaB_e. adj. Different from itfelf ; diverfe. 
March and September, the two cquinoxes, are the moft 
unfettled and xwneguabie of feafons. Bentley’s Sermons. 
Une QUAL. adj. (inequalis, Lat.) 
1. Not even. 
There fits deformity to mock my body ; 
To fhape my legs of an unequal fize. Shake/peare. 
You have here more than one example of Chaucer’s un- 


Pope’s Odyffey. 
Dryden, 


egual numbers. Dryden. 
2. Not equal; inferiour. 
Among unequals, what fociety ? Milton. 
To blifs unknown my lofty foul alpires ; 
My lot unegual to my vaft defires. Arbuthnot. 
3- Partial ; not beftowing on both the fame advantages. 
When to conditions of unequal peace, 
He fhall fubmit, then may he not poflets 
Kingdom nor life. Denham. 
4. [dnegal, Fr.] Difproportionate ; ill matched. 
Unequal work we find, 
Againft unequal arms to fight in pain. Ailton. 
From his ftrong arm I faw his rival run, 
And in a croud th’ unegual combat fhun. Dryden. 
Fierce Belinda on the baron fics, 
Nor fear’d the chief th’ unequal fight to try. Pope. 
5. Not regular; not uniform. 
So ftrong, yet fo unequal pulfes beat, Dryden. 


Un- 
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Une’QuaLanr_e. adj. Not to be cqualled; not to be pa- 
ralelled. 

Chrift’s love to God is filial and wnegualable, Boyle. 
Une QUALLED. adj. Unparalleled ; unrivalled in excellence. 

By thofe unequalled and invaluable bleffings, he manifefted 
how much he hated fin, and how much he loved finners, Boyle. 

Dorinda came, divelted of the fcorn, 

Which the unequall'd maid fo long had worn. Rofcommon. 

Une’quatty. adv, In different degrees; in difproportion onc 
to the other. f 
When we view fome well-proportion’d dome, 

No fingle parts unequally furprize ; 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. Pope. 
UNeE’QUALNESS. n. fe Inequality ; ftate of being unequal. 
Une’QuiTABLe. adj. Not impartial ; not juft. 

We force him to ftand to thofe meafures which we think 

too unequitable to prefs upon a murderer. Decay of Piety. 
Unequivocat. adj. Not equivocal. ; 

This conceit is erroneous, making putrefactive generations 
correfpondent unto feminal productions, and conceiving wn- 
equivocal efteéts, and univocal conformity unto the eff- 

_ cient. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Unc’rrasteness. n. f. Incapacity of errour. 

How much more than poffible that has been, the many 
Innovations of that church witnefs; and confequently the 
danger of *prefuming upon the unerrablene/s of a guide. 

Decay of Piety. 
UNE'RRING. adj. [inerrans, Lat.] 
1. Committing no miftake. 

The irrefiftible infirmitics of our nature, make a perfect 

and unerring obedience impoflible. Rogers's Sermons. 
Faft in chains conftrain the various God ; 
Who bound obedient to fuperior force, 


Unerring will prefcribe your deftin'd courfe. Pope. 
His javelin threw, 
Hiffing in air th’ unerring weapon flew. Dryden. 
2. Incapable of failure; certain. 
The king a mortal fhaft lets fly 
From his unerring hand. Denham. 
Ts this th’ unerring power ? the ghoft reply’d ; 
Nor Phoebus flatter’d ; nor his an{wers ly’d. Dryden. 


Lovers of truth, for truth’s fake; there is this one unerring 
mark, the not entertaining any propofition, with greater 
aflurance than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Locke. 

UNE’RRINGLY. adv. Without miftake. 

What thofe figures are, that fhould be mechanically adapt- 
ed, to fall fo unerringly into regular compofitions, is beyond 
our faculties to conceive. Glanville. 

UNESCHE'WABLE. adj. Inevitable ; unavoidable; not to be 
cícaped. 

He gave the mayor fufficient warning to fhift for fafety, if 
an unefchewable deftiny had not haltered him. Carew. 

UnNESP1ED. adj. Not feen; undifcovered ; undefcried. 

Treachery, guile, and deccit, are things which may for a 


while, but do not long go une/pied. Hooker. 
From living eyes her open fhame to hide, 
And live in rocks and caves long unefpy’d. Fairy Queen. 


Nearer to view his prey, and une/py’d 
To mark what of their ftate he more might learn. Milton. 
The fecond fhaft came {wift and une‘py'd; 
And pierc’d his hand, and nail’d it to his fide. 
UNESSE’NTIAL. adj. 
1. Not being of the lat importance ; not conftituting effence. 
Tillotfon was moved rather with pity, than indignation, 
towards the perfons of thofe who differed from him in the 
__uneffential parts of chriftianity. dddifon’s Freeholder. 
2. Void of real being. 
The void profound 
Of uneffential night receives him next. 
UNESTA’BLISHED. adj. Not eftablifhed. 
From plain principles, doubt may be fairly folved, and not 
clapped up from petitionary foundations une/fabli/hed. Brown, 
UNEVEN. adj. 
1. Not even; not level. 
Thefe high wild hills, and rough, uneven ways, 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearilome. Shake/p. 
Some faid it was beft to fight with the Turks in that 
uneven, mountain country, where the Turks chicf ftreneth 
confifting in the multitude of his horfemen, fhould ftand 
him in {mall ftead. Knolles's Hit. of the Turks. 
They made the ground «even about their neft, infomuch 


Dryden. 


Malton. 


that the flate did not lie flat. Addijon. 
2. Not fuiting each other; not equal. 
The Hebrew verfe confifts of uneven feet. Peacham, 


Unevenness. 7. f. 
I. Surface not level ; inequality of furface. 

This fottnefs of the foot, which yields to the ruggédnefs 
and uncvenne/s of the roads, renders the feet lefs capable of 
being worn, than if they were more folid. Ray on the Creation, 

That motion which can continue long in one and the fame 
part of the body, can be propagated a long way from one 
part to another, fuppofing the body homogeneal ; fo that the 
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motion may not be refleed, refracted, interrupted or dit: 
ordered by any unevenne/s of the body. Newton. 
2. Turbulence; changeable ftate. 

Edward If. though an unfortunate prince, and by reafon 
of the troubles and wnevenne/s of his reign, the very law 
itfelf had many interruptions ; yet it held its current in that 
{tate his father had left it in. Hale. 

3» Not fmoothnefs. 

Notwithftanding any fuch unevenne/s or indiftin&nefs in 
the ftyle of thofe places, concerning the origin and form of 
the earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

UNE'VITABLE. adj. [inevitabilis, Lat. inevitable, Fr.} Inevi- 
table ; not to be efcaped. 

So jealous is fhe of my love to her daughter, that I never 
yet begin to open my mouth to the uxevitable Philoclea, but 
that her unwifhed prefence gave my tale a conclufiun, before 


it had a beginning. Sidney. 
Unexa’cTED. adj. Not exacted; not taken by force. 
All was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her xnexad?ed birth. Dryden: 


Unexa’MineED. adj. Not enquired; not tried; not difcufled. 
Yet within thefe five hours Haftings liv’d 

Untainted, unexamin'd, free at libcrty. Shake/peare. 

They utter all they think, with a violence and indifpo- 
fition, unexamin’d, without relation to perfon, place, or 
fitnefs. B. Fobnfon. 

The moft pompous feeming knowledge, that is built on 
the unexamined prejudices of fenfe, ftands not. Glanville. 

Unexa/MPLED. adj. Not known by any precedent or cx- 
ample. 

Charles returned with unexampled love from Algiers. Raleigh. 

O unexampld love ! 

Love no where to be found lefs than divine. Ailton. 

God vouchfaf’d Enoch an unexampled exemption from 
death, Boyle. 

Your twice-conquer’d vaffals, 

Firft, by your courage, then your clemency, 

Here humbly vow to facrifice their lives, 

The gift of this your xnexampled mercy, 

To your command. Denham’ s Sophy. 

I tune my pipe afrefh, each night and day, 

Thy unexampled goodnefs to extoll. Philips. 
Unexce’PTIonaBLe. adj. Not liable to any objection. 

Perfonal prejudices fhould not hinder us from purfuing, 
with joint hands and hearts, the unexceptionable dehign of 
this pious inftitution. Atterbury. 

UNEXCO’GITABLE. adj. Not to be found out. 

Wherein can man refemble his uexcogitable power and 

perfectnefs. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
Une’xEcuTeD. adj. Not performed ; not done. 

Leave wnexecuted your own renowned knowledge. Shake/p. 
Uwexcr’sEp. adj. Not fubject to the payment of excife. 
UNEXE’MPLIFIED. adj. Not made known by inftance or 

example. 

Thofe wonders a generation returned with fo unexemplified 
an ingratitude, that it is not the leaft of his wonders, that 
he would vouchfafe to work any of them. Boyle. 

This being a new, unexemplify'd kind of policy, muft pats 
for the wifdom of this particular age, {corning the examples 


of all former ages. South, 
Unexerci’sep. adj. Not practifed ; not experienced. 
Meffapus, with his ardour, warms 
A heartlefs train, unexercis’d in arms. Dryden. 


Abftract ideas are not fo obvious to the yet uncxercifed mind, 
as particular ones. Locke. 
Unexe’mPr. adj. Not free by peculiar privilege, 
You invert the cov’nants of her truft, 
And harfhly deal like an ill borrower, 
With that which you receiv’d on other terms, 
Scorning the unexempt condition 
By which all mortal frailty muft fubfift. Afiltcn; 
UNEXHAU‘STED. adj. [inexhau/ius, Lat.) Not fpent; not drain- 
ed to the bottom. 
What avail her unexhau/ffed ftores? 


While proud oppreffion in her vallies reigns. Addifen, 
UNEXPA’/NDED. adj. Not {pread out. 
Every foetus bears a fecret hoard ; 
With flceping, unexpanded iflue ftor’d. Blackmore. 


UNEXPECTED. adj. Not thought on; fudden; not provided 
againft. 

Have wifdom to provide always beforehand, that thofe 
evils overtake us not, which death unexpected doth ufe to 
bring upon carelefs men; and although it be fudden in it- 
felf, neverthelefs, in regard of our prepared minds, it may 
not be fudden, Hooker, b.v. §. 46. 

Sith evils, great and unexpected, do caufe oftentimes even 
them to think upon divine power with fearfulleit fufpicions, 
which have been otherwife the moft facred adorers thercof ; 
how fhould we look for any conftant refolution of mind in 
fuch cafesy faving only where unfeigned affection to God, 
hath bred the moft_aflured confidence to be aflifted by his 
hand? Hooker, b. v. Sot. 

O un- 
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U unexpected troke ! worfe than death ! 
uit I thus leave thee, paradile ? Milton's Par. Loft, 
Them unexpected joy furpriz’d, 
When the great enfign of Meffiah blaz’d. 
Their unexpected lofs and plaints out-breath’d. 
Some amazement 5 
But fuch as fprung from wonder, not from fear, 
It was fo unexpedied. Denham’s Sophy. 
To the pale foes they fuddenly draw near, 
And fummon them to unexpecled fight. Dryden. 
Deep was the wound ; he ftagger’d with the blow, 
And turn’d him to his unexpected foe. Dryden. 
When Barcelona was taken by a moft unexpected accident 
of a bomb lighting on the magazine, then the Catalonians 
tevolted. Swift. 
“UNEXPECTEDLY. adv. Suddenly ; at a time unthought of. 
Oft he feems to hide his face, 
But unexpectedly returns. Milton's Agoniftes. 
A moft bountiful prefent, when I was moft in want of it, 
came moft feafonably and unexpectedly to my relief. Dryden. 
If the concerriment be poured in unexpectedly upon us, it 
overflows us. Dryden. 
You have fairer warning than others, who are unexpecicdly 
cut off. Wake. 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to fee feveral 
dropping unexpectedly in the midit of mirth. Addifon. 
Though you went away fo unexpectedly, yet we have inform- 
ed ourfelves of every thing that hath happened to you. Gay. 
Unexpe’cTEDNess. 2. f. Suddennefs ; unthought of time or 
manner. 
He defcribes the unexpe‘fedne/s of his appearance. Matts. 
UNEXPE’RIENCED. adj. Not verfed; not acquainted by trial 
or practice. 
The wifeft, unextericnc’d, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 
Trrefolute, unhardy, unadvent’rous. Milton. 
Long ufe may ftrengthen men againft many fuch incon- 
veniences, which, to unexperienc’'d perfons, may prove very 


hazardous. Wilkins’ s Math, Magic. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


The pow’rs of Troy ; 
C Nota raw and unexperienc’d train, 

But a firm body of embattl’d men. Dryden. 

Thefe reproaches are the extravagant fpeeches of thofe un- 
experienced in the things they {peak againit. Tillot/on. 

Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take one thing 
for another. Locke. 

The fmalleft accident intervening, often produces fuch 
changes, that a wife man is juft as much in doubt of events, 
as the moft ignorant and unexperienced. Swift. 

UNEXPE'DIENT. adj. Inconvenient; not fit. 
- The like would not be unexpedient after meat, to afift and 
cherifh nature in her firft concoétion, and fend their minds 
back to ftudy in good tune. Milton on Education. 

UNEXPE’RT. adj. { inexpertus, Lat.] Wanting {kill or knowledge. 

Receive the partner of my inmoft {oul ; 

Him you will find in letters, and in laws 

Not wnexpert. 

UNEXPLO’RED. adj. 

1. Not fearched out. 

Oh ! fay what ftranger caufe, yet unexplor’d, 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? 

2. Not tried; not known. 

Under thy friendly conduct will I fly, 

To regions unexplor’d. 

Unexpo’sep. adj. Not laid open to cenfure. 

They: will endeavour to diminifh the honour of the beft 
treatife, rather than fuffer the little miftakes of the author 
to pafs unexpofed. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

UNEXPRE’SSIBLE. adj. Ineffable ; not to be uttered. 

What unexpreffible comfort does overflow the pious foul, 
from a confcience of its own innocency. Tillotfon. 

UNEXPRE’SSIVE. adj. 

1. Not having the power of uttering or expreffing. This is the 
natural and analogical fignification. 

2. Inexpreffible ; unutterable ; ineffable; not to be expreffed. 
Improper, and out of ufe. 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


The fair, the chafte, and inexpreffive the. Shake/peare. 
With nectar pure his ouzy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpreffive, nuptial fong, 

In the blet kingdoms, meek, of joy and love. Milton. 


The helmed cherubim, 

And {worded feraphim, 

Are feen in glitt’ring ranks, with wings difplay’d, 

Harping in loud and folemn quire, 

With imexpreffive notes to heaven’s new-born heir. Milton. 

UNEXTE/NDED. adj. Occupying no affignable {pace ; having 

no dimenfions. 

How inconceivable is it, that a fpiritual, i.e. an unextended 
fubftance, fhould reprefent to the mind an extended onc, as a 
triangle ? Locke. 
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UNEXTI“NGUISHABLE. adj. [inextinguible, Fr.] Unquenchable 5 
not to be put out. ; 
Pain of unextinguifbable fire 

Muft exercife us, without hope of end. Milton. 

What native, unextingnifbable beauty, muft be imprefled 
through the whole, which the dcfædation of fo many parts 
by a bad printer, and a worfe editor, could not hinder from 
fhining forth ? Bentley. 

UNEXTI/NGUISHED. adj. [inextinélus, Lat.] 
1. Not quenched ; not put our. 
The fouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, 

Make endlefs moans, and, pining with defire, 

Lament too late their uaextingui/h'd fire. 

Ev’n o’er your cold, your ever-facred urn, 

His conftant flame, fhall unextingui/o’d burn. 

2, Not extinguifhable. 
An ardent thirft of honour; a foul unfatisfied with all it 
has done, and an unextinguifh’d delire of doing more. Dryden. 
Unra‘pep. adj. Not withered. 
A lovely flow’r, 
Unfaded yet, but yet unted below, 
No more to mother earth, or the green ftem fhall owe. Dryd. 
Unra’pinG. adj. Not liable to wither. 
For her th’ unfading rofe of Eden blooms, 
And wings of feraphs fhed divine perfumes. 
UxnFA'ILING. adj. Certain; not mifling. 

Nothing the united voice of all hiftory proclaims fo loud, 
as the certain, unfailing curfe, that has puriued and overtook 
facrilege. South's Sermons. 

Thou, fecure of my unfailing word, 
Compote thy {welling foul, and fheath the fword. Dryden. 
UnFa‘IR. adj. PREE? fubdolous ; not honeft. ; 

You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge me with 

being in your debt. Swift. 
UNFA‘ITHFUL. adj. 
1. Perfidious ; treacherous. i l 

If you break one jot of your promife, I will think you 
the moft atheiftical break-promife, and the moft unworthy, 
that may be chofen out of the grofs band of the un- 
faithful. _ Shake/peare. 

My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their weight, 

Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height. 

2. Impious; infidel. 
Thence fhall come 
To judge th’ unfaithful dead ; but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into blifs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
UNFA‘ITHFULLY. adv, Treacheroully ; perfidioufly. 

There is danger of being unfaithfuily counfelled ; and more 
for the good of them that counfel, than for him that is 
counfelled. Bacon. 

Unra‘ITHFULNEss. n. f. Treachery ; perfdioufnefs. d 

As the obfcurity of what fome writers deliver, makes it 

very difficult to be underftood ; fo the unfaithfulnefs of too 


Dryden. 


Lyttleton. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


many others, makes it unfit to be relied on. Boyle. 
UnFa’LLoweED. adj. Not fallowed. 
Th’ unfallow'd glebe 
Yearly o’ercomes the granaries with ftores cs 
Of golden wheat. Phillips. 


UNFAMILIAR. adj. Unaccuftomed ; fuch as is not com- 
mon. 

The matters which we handle, feem, by reafon of new- 
nefs, dark, intricate, unfamiliar. Hooker, b. 1. 

Chaucer’s uncouth, or rather unfamiliar, language, deters 
many readers. Warton's § penfer. 

UnFa’sHIoNABLE. adj. Not modifh; not according to the 
reigning cuftom. 

A man writes good fenfe, but he has not a happy manner 
of expreffion. Perhaps he ufes obfoicte and unfa/bionable 
language. Watts's Logick. 

Unra’sHIONABLENESS. 7. f. Deviation from the mode. 
Natural unfa/bionadlene/s is much better than apifh, affected 
poftures. Locke. 
UNFA/SHIONED. adj. 
1. Not modified by art. 
Mark but how terribly his eyes appear ; 

And yet there is fomething roughly noble there 5 

Which, in unfa/bion'd nature, looks divine, 

And, like a gem, does in the quarry fhine. 

2. Having no regular form. 
A lifelefs lump, unfafhion’d and unfram’d, 

Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam d. 

UnrFa’sHIONABLY. adv. [from unfajhionable.] 
1. Not according to the fathion. 
2. Unartfully. 

Deform’d, unfinifh’d, fent before my time 

Into this breathing world, tcarce half made up; . 

And that fo lamely and uxfa/bionably, 

‘That dogs bark at me. Shakeff. 

To Unra’stENn. v.a. To loofe; to unhx. 

He had no fooner unfaflened his hold, but 

forcibly fpoiled his weaker hand of hold. 


Dr ‘acts 


Dryden. 


a Rich. lii. 


that a wave 
Sidney, b. 1b. 
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His foes are fo enrooted with his friends, 
That plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doth unfa/ten fo, and fhake a friend. 
Then in the key-hole turns 
Th’ intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of mafly iron, or folid rock, with eafe 
Unfajicns. Milton's Par, Loft. b. ii. 1. 876. 
Unra’THERED. adj. Fatherlefs; having no father. 
They do obferve 
Unfather’d heirs, and loathly births of nature. 
UNFA’/THOMABLE. 2. f. 
1. Not to be founded by a line. 


In the midft of the plain a beautiful lake, which the in- 


Shake/p. 


habitants thereabouts pretend is unfathomable. Addifon. 
Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, 
And fecret in their gloomy caverns pant. Addi/on's Ovid. 


2. That of which the end or extent cannot be found. 

A thoufand parts of our bodies may be diverfified in all 
the dimenfions of folid bodies; which overwhelms the fancy 
in a new abyfs of unfathomable number. Bentley’s Sermons. 

UxFA’rHOMABLY. adv. So as not to be founded. 
Cover'd pits, unfathomably deep. 
UnNFA’THOMED. adj. Not to be founded. 
The Titan race 
He fing’d with light’ning, rowl within the unfathom d {pace. 
- Dryden. 


Thomfon. 


UnFatTi’cuep. adj. Unwearied; untired. 
Over dank, and dry, 

They journey toilfome, uxfatigu’d with length 

Of march. 
UnFa’vouraBLy. adv. 
1. Unkindly ; unpropitioufly. 
2. So as not to countenance, or fupport. 

Bacon fpeaks not unfavourably of this. 
UNFEA/RED. adj. 
1. Not affrichted ; intrepid; not terrified. 

Juft men 

Though heaven fhould fpeak with all his wrath at once, 

That with his breath the hinges of the world 

Did crack, we fhould ftand upright and unfear’d. B. Johnfon. 
2. Not dreaded ; not regarded with terrour. 
UNFE ASIBLE. adj. Impracticable. 
UNFE’ATHERED. adj. Implumous; naked of feathers. 
The mother nightingale laments alone ; 

Whofe neft fome prying churl had found, and thence 

By ftealth convey’d th’ unfeather’d innocence. Dryden. 
Unre’atTurep, adj. Deformed; wanting regularity of fea- 
- tures. 


Phillis. 


Glanville. 


Vifage rough, 
Deform’d, unfeatur’d, and a fkin of buff. 
UnFe’p. adj. Not fupplied with food. 
Each bone might through his body well be read, 
And every finew feen through his long faft ; 
For nought he car’d, his carcafs long «nfed. Fairy Queen. 
A grifly foaming wolf unfed. Rofcommon. 
UnNFEE’D. adj. Unpaid. 
It is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer; you gave me no- 
thing for’t. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 
UnFEE‘LING. adj. Infenfible; void of mental fenfibility. 
Dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance, 
Is made my goaler to attend on me. Shake/p. Rich, Il. 
Unlucky Welfted! thy unfeeling matter, 
The more thou tickleft, gripes his fift the fafter. Pope. 
UnFe’1Gnep. adj. Not counterfeited; not hypocritical ; real ; 
fincere. 
Here I take the like unfeigned oath, 
Never to marry her. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
Thoufand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mix’d with love, 
_ And {weet compliance, which declare unfeigned 
~~ Union of mind. Milton’s Par, Loft. 
Sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milton. 
Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God. Sprat. 
UnNFE‘IGNEDLY. adv. Really; fincerely; without hypocrify. 
He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and unfeignedly 
believe his holy gofpel. Common Prayer. 
_ How fhould they be unfeignedly jut, whom religion doth 
| not caufe to be fuch ; or they religious, which are not found 
fuch by the proof of their juft actions ? Hooker, 
Prince dauphin, can you love this lady? 
I love her moft unfeignedly. Shakefp. K. John. 
Thou haft brought me and my people unfeignedly to repent 
of the fins we have committed. K. Charles. 
Unre’tt. adj. Not felt; not perceived. 
All my treafury 
Is but yet wnfelt thanks, which, more enrich’d, 
Shall be your love and labour’s recompence. Shate/peare. 
Her looks, from that time infus’d 
Sweetnefs into my heart, unfelt before. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
Tis pleafant, fafely to behold from fhore 
The rowling fhips, and hear the tempeit roar ; 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 
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Not that another’s pain is our delight, 


But pains unfelt produce the pleafing fight. Dryden. 
UnFE/NCED. ad). 
1. Naked of fortification. 
I'd play inceffantly upon thefe jades ; 
Even till unfenced defolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. Shakefpeare. 


2. Not furrounded by any inclofure. 
UNFERME’NTED. adj. Not fermented. 

All fuch vegetables muft be unfermented ; for fermenta- 
. tion changes their nature. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
UNFE’RTILE. adj. Not fruitful; not prolifick. 

Peace is not fuch a dry tree, fuch a faplefs, wnfertile thing, 
but that it might fructify and increafe. Decay of Piety. 

To Unre’Trer. v.a. Tounchain; to free from fhackles. 
Unfetter me with fpeed, 

I fee you troubled that I bleed. Dryden. 

This moft ufeful principle may be unfetter’d, and reftored 
to its native freedom of exercife. Addifon’s Spec?ator. 

The foul in thefe inftances is not entirely loofe and un- 
fetter’d from the body. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Th’ unfetter’d mind by thee fublim’d. Thom/on. 
Unri’curep. adj. Reprefenting no animal form. 

In unfigured paintings the nobleft is the imitation of mar- 

bles, and of architecture, as arches, freezes. Wotton. 
UnFI LLED. adj. Not filled; not fupplied. 

Come not to table, but when thy need invites thee; and 
if thou beeft in health, leave fomething of thy appetite un- 
filled. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy, 

The air did not precifely fill up the vacuities of the veilel, 
fince it left fo many unfilled. Boyle. 

The throne of my forefathers 
Still ftands unfill’d, Addifon’s Cato. 
Unri’rm. adj. 
1. Weak; feeble. 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm 
Than women’s are. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
So is the unfirm king 
In three divided; and his coffers found 
With hollow poverty and emptinefs. 
2. Not ftable. 
Take the time, while ftagg’ring yet they ftand, 


Shake/peare. 


With feet unfirm, and prepoflefs the ftrand. Dryden. 
UnrrLiaL. adj. Unfuitable to a fon. 
You offer hima wrong, 

Something unfilial. Shakefpeare. 


Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a mercenary, 
legal, and therefore unfiial, affection. Boyle. 
UnFi’nisHED. adj. Incomplete; not brought to an end; not 
brought to perfection ; imperfect ; wanting the laft hand. 
It is for that fuch outward ornament 
Was lavifh’d on their fex, that inward gifts 
Were left for hafte unfini/h'd. Milton. 
I dedicate to you a very unfinifhed piece. Dryden, 
His hafty hand left his pictures fo unfini/hed, that the beauty 
in the picture faded fooner than in the perfon after whom it 
was drawn. Spectator, N°. 83, 
This collection contains not only fuch pieces as come under 
our review, but many others, even unfini/hed. Swift. 
UnrFi't. adj. 
1. Improper; unfuitable. 
They eafily perceive how unfit that were for the prefent, 
which was for the firft age convenient enough. Hooker. 
Neither can I think you would impofe upon me an unfit 
and over-ponderous argument. Milton on Education. 
2. Unqualified. 
Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 


And eke unable once to ftir or go. Spenfer. 
Old as I am, for ladies love unfit, 
The pow’r of beauty I remember yet. Dryden, 


A genius that can hardly take in the connection of three 

propofitions, is utterly unfit for fpeculative ftudies.  /Vatts. 
To Unri’t. v.a. To difqualify. 

Thofe excellencies, as they qualified him for dominion, 
fo they unfitted him for a fatisfaction or acquiefcence in 
his vaffals, Government of the Tongue. 

UnFITTING. adj. Not proper. 

Although monofyllables, fo rife in our tongue, are unfitting 
for verfes, yet are they the moft fit for exprefling briefly the 
firft conceits of the mind. Camden. 

Unri'tiy. adv. Not properly ; not fuitably. 

Others, reading to the church thofe books which the apoftles 
wrote, are neither untruly nor «nfitly faid to preach. Hooker. 

The kingdom of France may be not unfitly compared to a 
body that hath all its blood drawn up into the arms, breaft 
and back. Howel, 

UnFi'tness. ^. f. 
1. Want of qualifications. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no nced that the book fhould mention either the learning 
of a fit, or the unfitue/i of an ignorant minitter. Hooker, 
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It is looked upon asa great weaknels, and unfitne/s for 
bufinefs, for a man to be fo open, as really to think not 
only what he fays, but what he {wears. South, 

2. Want-of propriety. 

‘To Unrrx. v.a. 

1. To loofen; to make lefs faft. 

Plucking to unfix an enemys 

He doth unfaften a friend. i Shakefpeare’s Hen. IV. 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 

Unjix his earth-bound root ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. To make fluid. 

Stif with eternal ice, and hid in fnow, 
The mountain ftands ; nor can the rifing fun 
Unfix her fro{ts, and teach them how to run. 

UnFi’xeD. adj. 

1. Wandering ; erratick ; inconftant ; vagrant. 

So valt the noife, as if not fleets did join ; 

But lands unfix’d, and floating nations ftrove. 

Her lovely looks a fprightly mind difclofe, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix’d as thofe. 

2. Nocdetermined. 

Irrefolute on which fhe fhou’d rely : 

At latt unfix’d in all, is only fix’d to die. Dryden. 

UnrLe’DGED. aaj. That has not yet the full furniture of fea- 

thers; young; not completed by time; not having at- 
tained full growth. 
The friends thou haft, and their adoption try’d, 

Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of fteel : 

But do not dull thy paim with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unjledg’d comrade. 

In thofe unfledg’d days was my wife a girl.  Shake/peare. 
Unfledg’d actors learn to laugh and cry. Dryden. 
UNFLE’SHED. adj. Not ip thed 3; not feafoned to blood ; 
raw. 
Nature his limbs only for war made fit 5 
With fome lefs foe thy unjie/h’d valour try. 
As a generous, unfiefh’d hound, that hears 

From far the hunter’s horn and chearful cry, 

So will I hafte. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

UNFILLED. adj. Unfubdued ; not put to the worft. 

The utfurped powers thought themfelves fecure in the 
ftrength of an wnfoiled army of fixty thoufand men, and in a 
revenue proporiionable. Temple, 

To Unro’Ly. v.a. 

1. To expand; to fpread ; to open. 

I faw on him rifing 

Out of the water, heav’n above the clouds 

Unfold her cryftal doors ; thence on his head 

A perfect dove defcend. Paradife Regain'd. 

Invade his hiffing throat, and winding fpires, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare: 


Cowley. 


"Till ftretch’d in length th’ unfolded foe retires. Dryden. 
Ah, what avail ! 
The vivid green his fhining plumes unfold. Pope. 


Sloth unfolds her arms, and wakes ; 
Lift’ning envy drops her {nakes. 
2. To tell; to declare. 
What tidings with our coufin Buckingham ? 


Pope's St. Cecilia: 


—Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold. Shakefp. 

Unfold to me why you are heavy. Shake/peare. 
Unfold the paflion of my love ; 

Surprize her with difcourfe of my dear faith. Shake/p. 
Helen, to you our minds we will unfold.  Shake/peare. 
How comes it thus? Unfold, celeftial guide! silton. 
Things of deep fenfe we may in prole unfold ; 

But they move more, in lofty numbers told. Ro/common, 

3. To dilcover; to reveal. 
Time íhall unfold what plaited cunning hides, 
Who covers faults, at laft with fhame derides.  Shate/p. 


If the objeét be feen through two or more fuch convex or 
concave glafles. every glafs fhall make a new image, and the 
object fhall appear in the place, and of the bignels of the laft 
image; which confideration unfolds the theory of microfcopes 
and telefcopes. Newton's Opticks. 

4. To difplay ; to fet to view. 

We are the inhabitants of the earth, and endowed with 

underftanding ; doth it then properly belong to us, to exa- 


mine and unfold the works of God? Burnet. 
UnFoxpinc. adj. Directing to unfold. 
x The unfolding ftar calls up the fhepherd. Shakepeare, 
To UnFou’L. v.a. ‘Vo reltore from folly. 
Have you any way to unfool me again? Shakefpeare, 


4 
Cee f adj. Not prohibited, 
lf unforbid thou may’ft unfold 
What we, not to explore the fecrets, afk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Thele are the unforbidden trecs; and here we may let 
loofe the reins, and indulge our thoughts. perigee 
A good man not only forbears thofe gratifications, which 
are forbidden by reafon and religion, but ¢ven reftrains 
himfelf in unforbidden inftanccs. Atterbury. 
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Unrorni’npexness. 2. f. The ftate of being unforbidden, 

The bravery you are fo fevere to, is no where exprefsly 
prohibited in fcripture ; and this unforbiddenne/s they think 
fufficient to evince, that the fumptuoufnefs you condemn is 
not In its own nature finful. Boyle. 

UNFO’RCED. adj. 
1. Not compelled ; not conftrained. 
This gentle and unforc’d accord of Hamlet 
Sits fmiling to my heart. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
Unforc'd by punifhment, unaw’d by fear ; 
His words were fimple, and his foul {incere. 
2. Not impelled. 
No more can impure man retain and move 

In that pure region of a worthy love, 

Than earthly fubftance can, uz/fore’d, afpire, 

And leave his nature to converic with fire, 

3. Not feigned. 

Upon thefe tidings they broke forth into fuch unforced and 
unfeigned paffions, as it plainly appeared that good-nature did 
work in them. Hayward. 

4. Not violent. 
Windfor the next above the valley fwells 

Into my eye, and doth itfelf prefent 

With fuch an eafy and unforc'd afcent, 

That no ftupendous precipice denies 

Accefs, no horror turns away our eyes. 

5. Not contrary to eafe. 

If one arm is ftretched out, the body muft be fomewhat 

bow’don the oppofite fide, in a fituation whichis unfore’d. Dryd, 
Unro’rcis_e. adj. Wanting ftrength. 

The fame reafon which caufeth to yield that they are of 
fome force in the one, will conftrain to acknowledge, thae 
they are not in the other altogether unforcible. Hooker. 

UNFOREB DING. adj. Giving no omens. 
Unnumbered birds glide through th’ aerial way, 
Vagrants of air, and wfereboding ftray. Pope’s Odyffey: 
Unroreknown. adj. Not forefcen by prefcience. 


Dryden. 


Donne. 


Denhim, 


Which had no lefs prov’d certain, unforekncwn. Milton, 
UNFORESKIN ED. adj. Circumcifed. 
Won by a Philiftine from the unforefkin’d race. Milton, 
Unroreser‘n. adj. Not known before it happened. 
Unforefeen, they fay, is unprepar’d. Drydin 


UnForRFEITED. adj. Not forfeited. 

This was the antient, and is yet the wnforfeited glory of 

our religion. Rogers's Sermonse 
Unrorco’rren. adj. Not loft to memory. 

The thankful remembrance of fo great a benefit received, 

fhall for ever remain unforgotten. Knolles’s Hif. of the Turks. 
UnrorGi’vinc. adj. Relentlefs ; implacable. 
The fow with her broad fnout for rooting up 

Th’ intrufted feed, was judg’d to fpoil the crop 5 

The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 

Th’ offender to the bloody prieft refign’d. 

Unro’kMeEp. adj. Not modified into regular fhane. 

All putrefaction being a diffolution of the firt form, is a 
mere confufion, and unformed mixture of the parts. Bacon- 

The fame boldneis difcovers itfelf in the feveral adventures 
he meets with during his paflage through the regions of un- 
formed matter. Spectator, N°. 309. 

Unrorsa’KeEN. adj. Not deferted. 

They extend no farther to any fort of fins continued in or 
unforfaken, than as they are reconcileable with fincere endea- 
vours to forfake them. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

UnF/orRTIFIED. adj. 
1. Not fecured by walls or bulwarks. 
Their weak heads, like towns unfortify'd, 


Drydens 


*Twixt fenfe and nonfenfe daily change their fide. Pope. 
2. Not ftrengthened ; infirm; weak; feeble. 
It fhews a will moft incorrect to heav’n 5 
A heart unfortify d, a mind impatient ; 
An underftanding fimple, and unfchoold. Shakefpeare. 


3. Wanting fecurities. 

They will not reftrain a fecret mifchief, which, confider- 

ing the unfortify'd {tate of mankind, is a great defect. Collier. 

UnFo’RTUNATE. adj. Not fuccefsful ; unprofperous ; want- 
ing luck; unhappy. 

All things religioufly taken in hand, are profperoufly ended 5 
becaufe whether men in the end have that which religion did 
allow to defire, or that which it teacheth them contentedly 
to fuffer, they are in neither event unfortunate. Hooker. 

Whofoever will live altogether out of himfelf, and ftudy 
other men’s humours, fhall never be unfortunate. Raleigh. 

Vindiétive perfons live the life of wicthes, who, as they 
are mifchicvous, end unjortunale. } Bacon. 

He that would hunt a hare with an elephant, is not wn- 
fortunate for miffing the mark, but footifh for chufing fuch an 
unapt inftrument. Taylor. 

The virgins fhall on feaflful days 

Vifit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 

His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

From whence captivity and lofe of eyes. Milton's Aganiftes. 
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UNFORTUNATELY adv. Unhappily ; without good luck. 
Unconfilting affection unfortunately born to mewards, 
made Zelmane borrow fo much of her natural modelty, as 
. to leave her more decent raiments. Sidney. 
Moft of thete artifts unfortunately mifcarry’d, by falling 


down and breaking their aris. Filkins. 
She kept her countenance when the lid remov’d, 
Difclos’d the heart, wn/ortunately lov’d. Dryden. 


UNFORTUNATENXESS. adj. [from unfortunate.) Ill luck. Not 
in ufe. 

O me, the only fubject of the deftinies difpleafure, whofe 
greatcft fortunatenc/s is more unfortunate, than my fifter’s 
greatett unfortunatene/s, Sidney. 

Unro’ucuH?T. adj. [un and fought] Not fought. 

They ufed iuch diligence in taking the paflages, that it 

was not pofiible they fhould efcape unfought with. .. Knolles: 
Unrou LED. adj. Unpolluted ; uncorrupted ; not foiled. 

_ The humour and tunicles are purcly tranfparent, to let 

in light wxjouPd and unfophitticated by any inward tincture. 


More. 
Unrou’xp. adj. Not found; not met with. 
Somewhat in her excelling all her kind, 
Excited a defire till then unknown ; 
Somewhat uzfound, or found in her alone. Dryden, 


UNFRA'MABLE. adj. Not to be moulded. 
The caute of their difpofition fo unframable unto focieties, 
wherein they live, is for that they difcern not aright what 


force thefe laws ought to have. FHcoker. 
UNTRA MED. adj. Not formed; not fafhioned. 
A iifelefs lump, unfafhion’d and unfram d, 
Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam’d. Dryden, 


UNFRE QUENT. adj, Uncommon; not happening often. 

Part thereof is vifible unto any fituation; but being only 
difcoverable in the night, and when the air is clear, it be- 
comes unfrequent. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

To UNFREQUENT. v.a. To leave; to ceafe to frequent. A 
bad word. 
Glad to fhun his hoftile gripe, 
They quit their thefts, and unfreguent the fields. 
UNFRE QUENYED. adj. Rarely vifited ; rarcly entered. 
Many unfrequented plots there are, 


Philips. 


Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. Shakefpeare. 
Retiring from the pop’lar noife, I feek 
This wnfrequented place to find fome eafe. Milton. 


How well your cool and unfrequented fhade - 


Suits with the chafteretirements of a maid ? Rofcommon. 
| Can he not pafs an aitronomick line, 
4 Nor farther yet in liquid zther roll, 
q *Till-he has gain’d fome unfrequented place ? Blackmore. 


With what caution does the hen provide herfelf a neft in 
places unfrequented, and free from noife. Addifon. 
UNFREQUE'NTLY. adj. Not commonly. 
They, like Judas, defire death, and not unfreguently pur- 
fue it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
UNFRIENDED. adj. Wanting friends; uncountenanced; un- 
fupported. 
Thefe parts to a ftranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhofpitable. Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
i Great acts require great means of enterprize ; 
Thou art unknown, unfriended, low of birth. Milton. 
O God! 
Who me unfriended brought’it, by wond’rous ways, 
The kingdom of my fathers to pofle(s. Dryden. 
UNFRiE‘’NDLINESS. x. f, [from unfriendly] Want of kind- 
nefs; want of favour. 
You might be apt to look upon fuch difappointments as 


the effects of an unfriendline/s in nature or fortune to your 
particular attempts. Boyle. 


Un FRIENDLY. adj. Not benevolent; not kind. 
What fignifes an uxfiiendly parent or brother ? ’Tis friend- 
{hip only that is the cement which effectively combines man- 
ind. Government of the Tongue. 
This fear is not that fervile dread, which flies from God 
as an hoftile, unfriendly being, delighting in the mifery of his 
creatures. Rogers's Sermons. 
UnNFRO“zEN. adj. Not congealed to ice. 
Though the more aqucous parts will, by the lofs of their 
motion, be turned into ice, yet the more {ubtile parts re- 
main unfrozen. Boyle, 
UNERUITFUL. ad. 
|. Not prolifick. 
Ah! hopelefs, lafting flames! Jike thofe that burn 


To lightthe dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn, Popa. 
2.,Not frucziferous. 
The naked rocks are not unfruitful there ; 
Their barren tops with luicious food abound, Waller, 


3- Not fertile. 
T Lay down fome general rules for. the knowing of fruitful 
_ and unfruitful foils. Mortinwr’s Hufbandry, 
4: Not producing good effecis. 
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Unrutri’Liep. adj. Not fulfilled. 
Fierce defire, 
Still uxfulfiled with pain of longing, pines, 
o UnFu'ry. v.a. To expand; to unfold; to open. 
The next motion is that of unfuling the fan, in which 


Milton. 


arc feveral little flirts and vibrations. Addifin. 
Her fhips anchor’d, and her fails unfurl'’d 
In either Indies. Prior. 
His fails by Cupid’s hand unfurl’d, 
To keep the fair, he gave the world. Prior, 


To Unru’Rnisn. v. a. 
1. To deprive; to ftrip; to diveft. 
Thy fpeeches 

Will bring me to confider that which may 

Unfurnif me of reafon. Shakefpeare’s Winter Tale, 
2. To leave naked. 

The Scot on his unfurnifb'd kingdom 

Came pouring like a tide into a breach. 
Unru/RNISHED. adj. 
I. Not accommodated with utenfils, or decorated with orna- 

ments. 

It derogates not more from the goodnefs of God, that he 
has given us minds unfurnifh’d with thofe idcas of himfelf, 
than that he hath fent us into the world with bodies un- 
clothed. Locke. 

I live in the corner of a vaft unfurnifh’d houfe. Swift. 

2. Unfupplied. A 
UnGa‘IN. 
UNGA'INLY. 

An ungainly ftrut in their walk. 

UnGa’tiep. adj. Unhurt; unwounded. 
Let the ftricken deer go weep, 

The hart ungalled play ; 

For fome muft watch, while fome muft fleep ; 

So runs the world away. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

UNGA'RTERED. adj. Being without garters. 
You chid at Sir Protheus, for going ungartered. Shake/p. 
Unca'THERED. adj. Not cropped; not picked. 
We wonder’d why fhe kept her fruit fo long : 
For whom fo late the ungather’d apples hung. Dryden. 
Unce’neraTep. adj. Unbegotten; having no beginning. 
Millions of fouls muft have been ungenerated, and have 
had no being. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World, 
UnGENERA TIVE. adj. Begetting nothing. 
He is a motion ungenerative, that’s infallible. 
UNGE’NEROUS. adj. 
1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 
To look into Ictters already opened or dropped, is held 


Shake/p. 


adj. {unzengz, Saxon.] Aukward; uncoutin. 


S wift. 


Shake/peare. 


an ungenerous act. Pope. 
2. Ignominious. : 
The victor never will impofe on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confefs 
The virtues of humanity are Cæfar’s. Addifon, 


UnGr’NIAL. adj. Not kind or favourable to nature. 
The northern fhires have a more cloudy, unzenial air, 
than any part of Ireland, Swift to Pope. 
Sullen feas wath th’ ungenial pole. Thomfon. 
UNGE'NTLE. adj. Harfh; rude; rugged. 

Smile, gentle heav’n! or ftrike, ungentle death ! 

For this world frowns, and Edward’s fun is clouded. Shake/pe 
He is 


Vicious, ungentle, foolifhly blunt, unkind. Shake/peare. 
Love, to thee I facrifice 
All my ungentle thoughts. Denham’ s Sophy. 


UNGE'NTLEMANLY. adj, Illiberal; not becoming a gentle « 
man. 
The demeanor of thofe under Waller, was much more un- 
gentlemanly and barbarous. Clarendon, b. viii. 
This he contradiéts in the almanack publifhed for the pre- 
fent year, and in an ungentlemanly manner, Swift. 
Unce’nTLeness. n. f. Harfhnefs; rudenefs; feverity. 
Reward not thy fheepe, when ye take off his cote, 
With twitches and patches as broad as a groat; 
Let not fuch ungentlene/s happen to thine. 
Unce'nTLy. adv. Harfhly; rudely. 
You’ve ungently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed. Shakefpeare’s Fulius Cafar, 
Why fpeaks my father fo ungently? — Shake/p. Tempe/f. 
Nor was it ungently received by Lindamira. Arbuth. and Pope. 
UNGE'NTLENESS. n. f. Unkindnefs ; incivility, 
You have done me much ungentlene/s 
To fhew the letter that I writ to you. Shake/peare. 
UNGEoME’TRICAL. ad. Not agreeable to the laws of gco- 
metry. 
All the attempts before Sir Ifaac Newton, to explain the 
regular appearances of nature, were ungeometrical, and all of 


Tuffer. 


them inconfiftent and unintelligible. Cheyne, 
Unci'Lpep. adj. Not overlaid witn gold. 
You, who cach day can theatres behold, 
Like Nero’s palace, fhining all with gold, 
Our mean, ungilded {tage will {corn. we, 
e 
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To Unerrp. v.a. To loofe any thing bound with a girdle. 
The man ungirded his camels, and gave them ftraw and 
provender. Gen, xxiv. 32. 
The bleft parent ; 
Ungirt her fpacious bofom, and difcharg’d 


The pond’rous birth. Prior. 
Uncrrr. adj. Loofely dreffed. 
One tender foot was bare, the other fhod ; 
Her robe ungirt. Waller. 
Mulciber affigns the proper place 
For Carians, and th’ ungirt Numidian race. Dryden. 


UNGLO'RIFIED. adj. Not honoured; not exalted with praife 
and adoration. 

Left God fhould be any way unglorified, the greateft part 
of our daily fervice confifteth, according to the blefled apo- 
ftle’s own precife rule, in much variety of pfalms and hymns ; 
that out of fo plentiful a treafure, there might be for every 
man’s heart to chufe out for his own facrifice. Hooker. 

UncLovED. adj. Having the hand naked. 

When we were come near to his chair, he flood up, hold- 

ing forth his hand ungloved, and in pofture of bleffing. Bacon. 
Uncivinc. adj. Not bringing gifts. 
In vain at fhrines th’ ungiving fuppliant ftands : 

This ’tis to make a vow with empty hands. 

To Unctv'E. v.a. To loofe any thing cemented. 

Small rains relax and unglue the earth, to give vent to in- 
flamed atoms. Harvey on the Plague. 

She ftretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 
And afks if it be time to rife. Swift. 
To Unco’. v.a. To diveft of divinity. 
Were we wak’ned by this tyranny, 
T’ ungod this child again, it could not be 
I fhould love her, who loves not me. 
Thus men ungodded may to places rife, 
And fects may be preferr’d without difguife. 
Unco’ptity. adv. Impioufly ; wickedly. 

’Tis but an ill eflay of that godly fear, to ufe that very 

gofpel fo irreverently and ungodlily. Government of the Tongue. 
Unco'ptiness. 7. f. Impiety ; wickednefs; negle& of God. 
How grofsly do many of us contradié the plain precepts of 
the gofpel by our ungodline/s and worldly lufts ? Tillotfon. 
UnGo'DLy. adj. 
1. Wicked ; negligent of God and his laws. 
His juft, avenging ire, 

Had driven out th’ ungodly from his fight, 

And the habitations of the juft. Milton's Par. Loft. 

‘The finner here intended is the zgodly finner : he who for- 
gets or defies his God. Rogers. 

2. Polluted by wickednefs. 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 

Wear out in peace. x 

Unco’reEp. adj. Unwounded ; unhurt. 
I ftand aloof, and will no reconcilement ; 

*Till by fome elder mafters of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of peace, 

To keep my name ungor’d. Shakefp. Hamlet, 

Unco’rceEp. adj. Not filled; not fated. 
The hell-hounds, as ungorged with flefh and blood, 

Purfue their prey. Dryden. 

Oh ungor’d appetite ! Oh ravenous thirft 
Of a fon’s blood. Smith's Phaedra and Hippolytus. 
UNnGOVERNABLE. adj. 
1. Not to be ruled; not to be reftrained. 

They'll judge every thing by models of their own; and 
thus are rendered unmanagable by any authority, and ungo- 
vernable by other laws, but thofe of the fword. Glanville. 

2. Licéntious; wild ; unbridled. 

So wild and ungovernable a poet, cannot be tranflated lite- 
rally ; his genius is too ftrong to bear a chain. Dryden. 

He was free from any rough, ungovernable paflions, which 
hurry men on to fay and do very offenfive things. Atterbury. 

UNGO’VERNED. adj. 
1, Being without government. 
The eftate is yet ungovern’d. 
It pleafeth God above, 
And all good men of this ungavern’d ifle. 
2. Not regulated ; unbridled; licentious. 
Seek for him, 
Left his ungovern'd rage diffolve the life 
‘That wants the means to lead it. 
‘Themfelves they vilify’d 
To ferve ungovern’d appetite. Milton’s Par, Loft. 
Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows ; 

Th’ ungovern’d tempeft to fuch fury grows. 

From her own back the burthen would remove, 

And lays the load on his ungovern’d love. 

Uno/oT. ad). 
1. Not gained; not acquired. 
2. Not begotten. 
He is as free from touch or foil with her, 
As fhe from one ungot. Shake/p. Maafure for Meafures 


Dryden. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/p. Rich. Ill. 
Shake/peare. 


Shakefp. K. Lear. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
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His loins yet full of ngot princes; all 
His glory in the bud. Waller. 
Uncra’cerut. adj. Wanting elegance ; wanting beauty. 
Rophael anfwer’d heav’n, 
Nor are thy lips wngraceful, fire of men. © Milton. 
A folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s behaviour, inftead of 
being mended, it will be conftrained, uneafy, and ungrace- 
ful. ; ‘Locke. 
He enjoyed the greateft ftrength’ of good fenfe, and the 
moft exquilite tafte of politenefs. Without the firft learning is 
butan incumbrance; and without the laft is ungraceful. Addijon. 
Uncra/ceFuLness. n. f Inelegance; awkwardnefs. 
To attempt the putting ‘another genius upon him, will 
be labour in vain ; and what is fo plaiftered on, will have al- 


ways hanging to it the wngracefulne/s of conftraint. Locke. 
Uncra‘crous. adj. 
1. Wicked; odious; hateful. 
He, catching hold of her wngracious tongue, 
Thereon an iron lock did faften firm and ftrong. ‘Spenfer; 


Pll in the mature time, 

With this ungracious paper {trike the fight 

Of the death-practis’d duke. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

Do not, as fome wngractous paftors do, r 

Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heav’n; 

Whilft he, a puft and recklefs libertine, 

Himéelf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

To the gods alone 
Our future offspring, and our wives are known ; 
Th’ audacious ftrumpet, and wngra.ious fon. 
2. Offenfive ; unpleafing. 

Show me no parts which are ungractous to the fight, as all 

pre-fhortenings ufually are. Dryden. 
. Unacceptable; not favoured. g 

They did not except againft the perfons of any, though 
feveral were moft ungracious to them. Clarendon. 

Any thing of grace towards the Irifh rebels, was as ungra- 
cious at Oxford, as at London. Clarendon. 

Neither is it rare to obferve among excellent and learned 
divines, a certain wngracious manner, or an unhappy tone of 
voice, which they never have been able to fhake of. Swift. 

UNGRA/NTED. ad. Not given; not yielded; not beftowed. 
This only from your goodnefs let me gain, 
And this umgranted, all rewards are vain. 
UnGRA‘TEFUL. ad. 
1. Making no returns, or making ill returns for kindnefs. 

No perfon is remarkably ungrateful, who was not alfo in- 

fufterably proud. Southe 
2. Making no returns for culture. 
Moft when driv’n by winds, the flaming ftorm 

Of the long files deftroys the beauteous form ; 

Nor will the wither’d ftock be green again ; 

But the wild olive fhoots, and fhadesth’uxgrateful plain. Dryd. 

3. Unpleafing ; unacceptable. 

It cannot be ungrateful, or without fome pleafure to pofte- 
rity, to fee the moft exact relation of an action fo full of 
danger. Clarendon. 

What is in itfelf harfh and ungrateful, muft make harfh 
and ungrateful impreffions upon us. Atterbury. 

UnGRA/TEFULLY. adv. 
1, With ingratitude. 
When call'd to diftant war, 

His vanquifh’d heart remain’d a victim here: 

Oriana’s eyes that glorious conqueft made ; 

Nor was his love ungratefully repaid. Granville: 

We often reccive the benefit of our prayers, when yet we 
ungratefully charge heaven with denying our petitions. Wake. 

2. Unacceptably ; unpleafing. 
UNGRA‘TEFULNESS. 7. f. 
1. Ingratitude ; ill return for good. 

Can I, without the deteftable ftain of ungratefulne/s, ab- 
ftain from loving him, who, far exceeding the beautifulne’s 
of his fhape with the beautifulnefs of his mind, is content fo to 
abafe himfelf as to become Dametas’s fervant for my fake. Sidr. 

2. Unacceptablenefs ; unpleafing quality. 
Uncra'vELyY. adv. Without ferioufnels. 
His prefent portance 
Gibingly, and ungravely, he did fafhion. 
UnGRovu’NDED. odj. Having no foundation. i 

Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is nearer to it 
than opinion with ungrounded inclination, which is the great 
fource of errour. Locke. 

This is a confidence the moft ungrounded and irrational. 
For upon what ground can a man promife himfelf a future 
repentance, who cannot promife him(fclf a futurity f South. 

Uncrvu DGINGLy. adv. Without ill will; willingly 5 heartily 5 
cheerfully. 
If, when all his art and time is fpent; 

He fay ’twill ne’cr be found, yet be content ; 

Receive from him the doom ungrudgingly, 

Becaufe he is the mouth of deftiny. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shake/pearts 


Donne. 
UNGUA RDED. 
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UNGUA'RDED. adj. 
1. Undctended. 
Proud art thou met? "Thy hope was to have reach’d 

The throne of God unguarded, and his fide 

Abandon’d. Milton's Par, Loft, b. vi. l. 133. 

All through th’ unguarded gates with joy refort, 

To (ce the flighted camp, the vacant port. 

No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep, 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his {lecp. 

2. Carelefs ; negligent. 

Ail the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, and an 
unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 
drunkennefs. Tayler. 

The fpy, which does this treafure keep, 

Does fhe ne’er fay her pray’rs, nor flecp ? 

Or have not gold and flatt’ry pow’r, 

To purchafe one unguarded hour ? 

With an unguarded look fhe now devour’d 

My nearer face 5 and now recall’d her eye, 

And heav’d, and ftrove to hide a fudden figh. Prior. 

It was intended only to divert a few young ladies, of good 
fenfe and good humour enough to laugh not only at their fex’s 
little unguarded follies, but at their own. Pore. 

Are we not encompaffed by multitudes, who watch every 
carelefs word, every unguarded action of our lives? Rogers. 

Uxcui’pep. ad;. Not directed; not regulated. 
The blood weeps from my heart, when I do fhape, 

In forms imaginary, th’ unguided days, 

And rotten times that you fhall look upon, 

When I am fleeping with my anceftors. Shakefpeare. 

Can unguided matter keep itfelf to fuch exact contormi- 
tics, as not in the leaft fpot to vary from the fpecies ? Glanville. 

They refolve all into the accidental, unguided motions of 
blind matter. Locke. 

Naturc, void of choice, 
Does by unguided motion things produce, 
Regardlefs of their order. Blackmore on the Creation. 
UNGUENT. 7. f. [unguentum, Lat.] Ointment. 

Pre- occupation of mind ever requireth preface of fpeech, 
like a fomentation to make the unguent enter. Bacon. 

There is an intercourfe between the magnetick unguent and 
the vulnerated body. Glanville. 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


With unguents {mooth, the lucid marble fhone. Pope. 
Uxcue’ssen. adj. Not attained by conjecture. 
He me fent, for caufe to me ungue/s’d. Fairy Queen. 


UNHA’BITABLE. adj. [inhabitable, Fr. inhabitabilis, Lat.) Not 
capable to fupport inhabitants ; uninhabitable. 

The night and day was always a natural day of twenty-four 
hours, in all places remote from the unhabitable poles of the 
world, and winter and fummer always meafured a year. Holder. 

Though the courfe of the fun be curbed between the tro- 
picks, yet are not thofe parts directly fubject to his perpendi- 


cular beams, unhabitable, or extremely hot. Ray. 
UNHA‘cKED. adj. Not cut; not hewn; not notched with 
cuts. 


With a bleffed, and unvex’d retire, 
With unhback’d fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d, 
We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shake/peare. 
Part with unhack’d edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To UnHA‘LLow. v.a. To deprive of holinefs; to profane ; 
to defecrate. 
L Perhaps the fact 
Is not fo heinous now, foretafted fruit ; 
Profan’d firit by the ferpent ; by him firft 
Made common, and wnhallow'd, ere our tafte. Milton. 
The vanity vnhallows the virtue. LD’Eftrange. 
This one ufe lcft fuch an indelible facrednefs upon them, 
that the impiety of the defign could be no fufficient reafon to 
unballow and degrade them to common ufe. South. 
Uxua’LLowep. adj. Unholy; profane. 
Thy currifh fpirit 
| Goyern’d a wolf, who hang’d for human flaughter : 
~ Ev’n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet ; 
And while thou lay’ft in thy unhallow'd dam 
< Infus’d itfelf in thec. Shakelp. Merchant of Venice. 
I had not unlock’d my lips 
In this unhallow’d air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eycs, 


Obtruding falfe rules, pranck’d in reafon’s garb, ~ Milton. 
Nor fhall prefume to violate thefe bands, 

Or touch thy perfon with unballow’d hands. Dryden. 
Here ceafe thy flight, nor with unballow'd lays 

Touch the fair fame of Albion’s golden days. Pope. 


“To UNHA‘ND. v.a. To loofe from the hand. 
Stiil am I cald. Unhand me, gentlemen. Shatefpeare. 
Unhand me, traitors. Denham’s Sophy. 
Unna'nDLED. adj. Not handled; not touched. 
A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
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Cardinal Campeius 
Hath left the caufe o’ th’ king unhandled. Shakefp. Hen. Vill. 
UNHA’'NDSOME. 7. /- 
1, Ungraceful ; not beautiful. 
l was glad I had done fo good a deed for a gentlewoman 
not unhandfome, whom before | had in like fort helped. Sidney. 
She that fo far the reft out-fhin’d ; 
Silvia the fair, while fhe was kind, 
Seems only not unhandj/ome now. Waller. 
As I cannot admit that there is any thing unhandfome or ir- 
regular; fo much lefs can I grant that there is any thing in- 
commodious in the globe. Woodward, 
2. Iibera! ; difingenuous. 
Unda/xvsoMeLy. adv. [from unhandfome.] 
1. Inelegantly ; ungracefully. 
The ruined churches are fo unhandfomely patched and 
thatched, that men do even thun the placcs for the uncomeli- 


nefs thereof. Spenfer. 
2. Difingenuoufly ; illiberally. 
He raves, Sir; and to cover my difdain, 
Unhandfomely would his denial feign. Dryden. 


UNHA’NDSOMENESS. n. /. [from unhandfome. ] 
1. Want of beauty. 

The fwectnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace 
to what fhe did, that it did make handfome the uxhandjomene/s 
of it; and make the eye force the mind to believe, that there 
was a praife in that unfkilfulnefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Want of elegance. 
Be not troublefome to thyfelf, or to others, by unhandfome- 
nefs or uncleannefs. Taylor. 
3. Illiberalnefs ; difingenuity. 
Unna'xpy. adj. Awkward; not dexterous, 
UnHA'NGED. adj. Not put to death by the gallows. 
There live not three good men unhang’d in England. Shakef. 
Unua’p. n. Je Mifsluck ; ill fortune. 
She vifited that place, where firft fhe was fo happy as to 
fee the caufe of her unhap. Sidney. 
Uxnna’PPIED. [This word feems a participle from unbappys 
which yet is never ufed as a verb.] Made unhappy. 
You have mifled a prince, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineament, 
By you unhappied, and disfigur’d clean. Shakefpeare. 
Unua’pPiLy. adv. [from unhappy.] Miferably ; unfortunately 5 
wretchedly ; calamitoufly. 
You hold a fair aflembly : you do well, lord: 

You are a churchman, or Pll tell you, cardinal, 

I fhould judge now moft unhappily. Shake/peare. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the lord , 

Coventry. Clarendon. 

I unweeting have offended, 

Unhappily deceiv’d ! Milton’s Par. Loft. 

There is aday a coming, when all thefe witty fools fhall 
be unhappily undcceived. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

Unua/pPiness. 2. f 
1. Mifery ; infelicity. 
If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 

And that be heir to his unbapprne/s. Shakefpeare. 

The real foundation of our unhappinefs would be laid in out 
reafon, and we fhould be more miferable than the beafts, by 
how much we have a quicker apprehenfion. Tillotfon. 

It is our great unhappine/s, when any calamities fall upon 
us, that we are unea(y, and diflatished. Wake. 

2. Calamity ; diftrefs. 

She hath often dream’d of unhappinefs, and waked herfelf 

with laughing. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
3. Misfortune ; ill luck. 
St. Auftin hath laid down a rule to this purpofe, though 
he had the unbappine/s not to follow it always himfelf. Burnet. 
Unua’ppy. adj. Wretched; miferable ; unfortunate ; cala- 
mitous ; diftreffed. 
Defire of wand’ring this unhappy morn. 
You know not, while you here attend, 

Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend : 

Breathlefs he lies, and his unbury’d ghoft 

Depriv’d of funeral rites. 

To UnHa’rpour. va. To drive from fhelter. 
UNHA’RBOURED. adj. Affording no fhelter. 
Tis chaftity : 

She that has that is clad in complete fteel ; 

And, like a quiver’d nymph, with arrows keen, 

May trace huge forefts, and unharbour’ a heaths, 

Infamous hills, and fandy perilous wilds. 

UnHa’RDENED. adj. Notconfirmed; not made hard. 
Meffengers 
Of ftrong prevailment in wxharden’d youth. 
Wnua’‘rpy. ad. Feeble; tender; timorous. 
The wifcft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
Tim’rous and loth, with novice modetty ; 
Inzefolute, unhardy, undavent’rous, 
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Milton. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 


Ailton, 
Un- 
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UnxtAKMEn. adj. Unhurt; not injured, 
In ftrong proof of chaftity well armed, 

From love’s weak, childifh bow the lives unharm'd. Shakey. 

Though great light be infuflerable to our eyes; yet 
the higheft degree of darknefs does not difeafe them, for 
cauling no diforderly motion, it leaves that curious organ un- 
harmed. Locke. 

The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm’d ; 

Ty’d to the maft, Ulyfles fail’d unharm'd. 

UNHA’RMEUL. adj. Innoxious ; innocent. 
Themfelves unharmful, let them live unharm’d ; 
Their jaws difabled, and their claws difarm’d. 
UNnHARMO'NIOUS. adj. 
1. Not fymmetrical ; difproportionate. 
Thole pure, immortal elements, that know 
No grofs, no unharmonious mixture foul, 
Eject him, tainted now, and purge him off. 
2. Unmufical ; ill-founding. 

His thoughts are improper to his fubject, his expreffions 
unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is unharmo- 
nious. Dryden. 

That barbarous cuftom of abbreviating words, to fit them 
to the meafure of verfes, has formed harfh, unharmonious 


Granville. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


founds. Swift. 
To UNHA‘RNESS. V.a. 
1. To loofe from the traces. 
The fweating fteers unharnefs’d from the yoke, 
Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden, 
The mules unharne/i’'d range befide the main. Pope. 


If there were fix horfes, the poftillion always unharneffed 
four, and placed them on a table. Swift. 
2. To difarm ; to diveft of armour. 
UNHA'ZARDED. adj. Not adventured; not putin danger. 
Here I fhou’d ftill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myfelf, unhazarded abroad, 
Fearlefs at home. Milton s Agoniftes, l. 807. 
UnxHa/TcHED. adj. 
1. Not difclofed from the eggs. 
2. Not brought to light. 
Some unhatch’d practice 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit. i 
UnHEA‘LYHFUL, ad. Maoarbid; unwholefome. 
The difeafes which make years unhealtbful, are {potted 
fevers ; and the unhealthful feafon is the autumn. Graunt, 
At every fentence {et his life at ftake, 
Though the difcourfe were of no weightier things, 
Than fultry fummers, or unhealthful {prings. 
UNHEALTHY. adj. Sickly; wanting health. 
No body would have a child cramm’d at breakfaft, who 
would not have him dull and unhealthy. Locke on Education. 
He, intent on fomewhat that may eafe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious fearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs. 
To Unuea’rt. v.a. Todifcourage ; to deprefs. 
To bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. Shake/p. 
UNHEA/RD. adj. 
1. Not perceived by the ear. t 
For the noife of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their childrens cries unheard. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
. Not vouchfafed an audience. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


to 


What pangs I feel, unpitied and unheard ! Dryden. 
3. Unknown in celebration. 
Nor was his name unheard, or unador’d. Milton. 
4. UNHEARD of. Obfcure; not known by fame. 
Free from hopes or fears, in humble eafe, 
Unheard of may I live and die in peace: Granville. 


. Unuearp of. Unprecedented. 
There is a foundation laid for the moft unheard of confufion 
that ever was introduced into a nation. Swift. 
Unita’ rep. adj. Not made hot. 
Neither falts, nor the diftilled {pirits of them can penetrate 
the narrow pores of unheated glafs. Boyle. 
UnnEE’pED. adj. Difregarded ; not thought worthy of no- 
tice. 
True experiments may, by reafon of the eafy miftake of 


Un 


fome unheeded circumftance, be unfuccefsfully tried. Boyle. 
He of his fatal guile gave proof unheeded. Milton, 
Her hair 
Ina fimple knot was ty’d above ; 
Swect negligence! unheeded bait of love. Dryden. 


The triumph ceas’d—tears gufh’d from ev’ry eye, 


The world’s great vitor pafs’d unheeded by. Pope. 
UNHEE’DING. adj. Negligent; carelefs. 
[ have not often {een him ; if I did, 
He pafs’d unmark’d by my unheeding eycs. Dryden. 


UNnHEE’DY. adj. Precipitate; fudden. 
Learning his fhip from thofe white rocks to fave, 
Which all along the fouthern fea-coaft lay, 
Threat’ning unbeedy wreck, and rath decay, 
He nam’d Albion. Fairy Queen, PP Clk 


UNH 


Nor hath love’s mind of any judgment tafte ; 


Wings and no eyes, figure ‘wrtheedy halte. Shakefp. 
So have I feen fome tender flip, 

Sav’d with care from winter’s nip; 

The pride of her carnation train 

Pluck’d up by fome unheedy fwain. Milton. 


To UNHE’LE. v.a. To uncover; to expole to view. Spenfer. 
UNHELPED. adj. Unafiifted ; having no auxiliary ; unfupported. 
Unhelp’d I am, who pity’d the diftrefs’d, 

And none oppreffing, am by all opprefs’d. 

UnHE LPFuL. adj. Giving no affittance. 
I bewail good Glo’fter’s cafe 
With fad, unhelpful tears. 
UnHE’wn. part. ad. Not hewn. 
In occafions of merriment, this rough-caft, unhewn poetry, 
was inftead of ftage plays. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 
UnH’DEBOUND. adj. Lax of maw ; capacious. 
Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To ftuff this maw, this vaft, undidebound corps. 
To UNHI'NGE. v. a. 
1. To throw from the hinges. 
2. To difplace by violence. 
For want of cement, ribs of rock disjoin’d ` 
Without an earthquake, from their bafe would ftart, 
And hills xnhing’d, from their deep roots depart. Blackmore. 
3. To diforder ; to confufe. 
Rather than not accomplifh my revenge, 

Juft or unjuft, I would the world unhinge. Faller. 

If God’s providence did not order it, cheats would nor 
only juftle private men out of their rights, but xnbinge ftates, 
and run all into confulion. Ray on the Creation. 

Unuo'Liness. 7. J. Impiety ; proianencfs ; wickednels. 

Too foul and manifeft was the unholine/s of obtruding upon 

men remiffion of fins for money. Raleigh. 
Unno‘Ly. adj. 
1. Profane; not hallowed. 

Doth it follow that all things now in the church are unholy, 

which the Lord hath not himlelf precifely inftituted ? Hooker. 
2. Impious; wicked. 

We think not ourfelves the holier, becaufe we ufe it; fo 
neither fhould they with whom no fuch thing is in ufe, think 
us therefore unholy, becaufe we fubmit ourfelves unto that, 
which, in a matter fo indifferent, the wifdom of authority 
and law have thought comely. Hooker. 

From the paradite of God, 
Without remorfe, drive out the finful pair, 
From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Far other dreams my erring {oul employ ; 
Far other raptures of unholy joy. 
UNHO‘NOURED. adj. 
1. Not regarded with veneration ; not celebrated. 
Unhonour’d though I am, at leaft, faid fhe, 
Not unreveng’d that impious aét fhall be. 
Pales unhonour’d, Ceres unemploy’d, 
Were all forgot. 
2. Not treated with refpect. 
Griev’d that a vifitant fo long fhou’d wait, 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate. 
To Unnoo’. v.a. To diveft of hoops. 

Unhoop the fair fex, and cure this fafhionable tympany got 

among them. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 127. 
Unno'PED. adj. Not expected; greater than hope had 
Unuo’Pep for. § _ promifed. 

With unhop’d fuccefs 
Th’ embafladors return with promis’d peace. 
Heav’n has infpir’d with a fudden thought, 
Whence your unhop’d-for fafety may be wrought. Dryden. 
UnHo’PEFUL. adj. Such as leaves no room to hope. 

Benedict is not the unbopefulle/? hufband that I know : thus 
far I can praife him; he is of approved valcur, Shake/p. 

I thought the roufing ftyle I wrote in, might prove no un- 
hopeful way to procure fomewhat confiderable from thole 
great mafters of chymical arcana. Boyle. 

To UnHo'RsE. v.a. To beat from an horfe ; to throw trom 
the faddle. 
He would unhorfe the luftieft challenger. Shake/peare. 

The emperor refcued a noble gentleman, whom, unhor fed 
and fore wounded, the enemy was ready to have flain. Knolles. 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. Hen. VII. 


Milon. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Ona fourth he flies, and him unhorfes too. Daniel. 
They are fore'd 
To quit their boats, and fare like men wnhors’'d. Weiler. 


The knights unbors’d mayite trom off the plain, 
And fight on foot, their honour to regain, Dryden. 
Unuo’sPrraBee. adj. [inbofpitalis, Lat.) Affording no kindnefs 
or entertainment to ftrangets ; cruel; barbarous. 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 


Stain’d with my blood th’ wnho/pitable coat. Dryden. 
Unno’sTILe. adj. Not belonging to an enemy. 
The high-prancing fteeds 
Spurn their difmounted riders ; they expire 
Indignant, by unboftile wounds dettroy'd. Philips. 
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To Unuovu’se. v.a. To drive from the habitation. 
Seek true religion: O where? Mirreus ! 
Thinking her unhous’d here, and fled from us, 
Scek her at Rome. 
Death unawares with his cold, kind embrace, 
Unhous'd thy virgin foul from her fair biding place. Milton. 
Unuov’sED. adj. 
1. Homelefs ; wanting a houfe. 
Call the creatures, 
Whofe naked natures live in all the {pight 
Of wreakful heav’n; whofe bare, unhoufed trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos’d, 
Anfwer meer nature. Shake/p. Timon of Athens. 
2. Having no fettled habitation. 
But that I love the gentle Defdemona, 
I would not my unboujed, free condition 


Donne. 


Put into circum{cription and confine. Shake/p. Othello. 
Y Hear this, 
You unhous'd, lawlcfs, rambling libertines. Southern, 


UnHov‘sELLeED. adj. Having not the facrament. 
Thus was | fleeping, by a brother’s hand, 
Of life, of crown, of qucen at once difpatch’d ; 
Cut off even in the bloffoms of my fin, 
Unhoufell'd, unanointed, unanell’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Unuu’mBLeED. aaj. Not humbled; not touched with {hame 
or confufiort. 
Should I of thefe the liberty regard, 
Who, freed as to their antient patrimony, 
Unhumbled, unrepented, unreformed, 
Headlong would follow. Milton’s Par. Regain’d. 
Unnu’rr. ad. Free from harm. 
Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were flain in the field ; 
_and of the remaining feven hundred, two men only came off 
unhurt. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
I tread morc lightly on the ground ; 
My nimble feet from unhurt flow’rs rebound ; 
I walk in air. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I pafs’d unhurt, 
And breath’d in tainted air. Addifon’s Spectator. 
The ftars fhall fade away ; 
But thou fhalt flourifh in immortal youth, 
_. Unhurt, amidft the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the crufh of worlds. Addifon. 
UNHURTFUL. adj. Innoxious ; harmlefs ; doing no harm. 
You hope the duke will return no more, or 
You imagine me too unhurtful an oppofite.  Shake/peare. 
____ Flames unhurtful, hovering, dance in ait. _ Blackmore. 
UnHU’RTFULLY. adv, Without harm; innoxioufly. 
~~ We laugh at others as innocently and as unburtfully, as 
at ourfelves. l Pope to Swift. 
U’nxicorn. n. f. [unicornis, unus and cornu, Lat.] 
1. A beaft, whether real or fabulous, that has only one horn. 
Wert thou the unicorn, pride and wrath would confound 
-ogthee- Shake[peare’s Timon of Athens. 
Unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 
Bears with glaffes, men with flatterers. Shakefpeare. 
Nature in cornigerous animals hath placed the horns in- 
verted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, Indian afs, and wxicorn 
beetles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It is not of confequence, that becaufe Diofcorides hath 
_ made no mention of unicorns horn, there is therefore no fuch 
thing in nature. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Some unicorns we will allow even among infects, as thofe 
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~ | naficornous beetles defcribed by Muftetus. Brown. 
P Will the fierce unicorn thy voice obey, 
_ Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay ? Sandys. 


2. A bird. 
_ Of the unicorn bird, the principal marks are thefe ; headed 
and footed like the dunghill cock, tailed like a goole, horned 
on his forehead, with fome likencfs, as the unicorn is pictured ; 
fpur’d on his wings, bigger than a fwan. Grew. 
UNiFormM. adj. [unus and forma.) 
4. Keeping)its tenour ; fimilar to itfelf. 
eo Though when confufedly mingled, as in this ftratum, it 
| may put on a face never fo uniform and alike, yet it is in 
© -= reality very difterent. Woodward. 
2. Conforming to one rule ; acting inthe fame manner ; agree- 
_ ing with each other. 
-KP The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, how 
far churches are bound to be uniform. in their ceremonics, 
“and what way they ought to take for that purpofe. Hooter. 
o Creatures of what condition foever, though each in dif- 
_ ferent manner, yet all with uniform confent, admire her, as 
» the mother of their peace and joy. - Hooker. 
Numbers, being neither uniform in their defigns, nor direct 
_ in their views, neither could manage nor maintain the power 
they got. ' Swift. 
UniroRmiry, n. f. (uniformité, Erä) 
I. Refemblance to itfelf; even tenour. 
There is no uniformity in the defign of Spenfer; he aims 
at the accomplifhment of no one action. Dryden, 
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Qucen Elizabeth was remarkable for that fteadinefs and 

uniformity which ran through all her aétions. Addifon. 
2. Conformity to one pattern ; refemblance of one to another. 

‘The unity of that vifible body and church of Chrift, con- 
fifteth in that uniformity, which all the feveral perfons there- 
unto belonging have, by reafon of that one Lord, whofe 
fervants they all profefs themfelves ; that one faith which they 
all acknowledge ; that one baptifm wherewith they are all 
initiated, Hooker, b. iii. 

U’NIFoRMLY. adv. [from uniform.] 
1. Without variation ; in an even tenour. 

That faith received from the apottles, the church, though 
difperfed throughout the world, doth notwithftanding kecp 
as fafe, as if it dwelt within the walls of fome one houfe, 
and as uniformly hold, as if it had but one only heart and 
foul. Hooker, b. v. 

The capillamenta of the nerves are each of them folid 
and uniform; and the vibrating motion of the athereal me- 
dium may be propagated along them trom one end to the 
other uniformly, and without interruption. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Without diverfity of one from another. 
Unima/GINABLE. adj. Not to be imagined by the fancy ; 
not to be conceived. 
Things to their thought 

So unimaginable, as hate in heav’n. Milton's Par. Lof. 

The fkilful organift plies his grave-fancied defcant in lofty 
fugues, or the whole fymphony, with artful and unimaginable 
touches, adorns and graces the well-ftudied chords of iome 
choice compofer. Milton on Lducation. 

An infinite fucceffion of the generations of men, without 
any permanent foundation, is utterly unimaginable. Tillotjcn. 

Unima GINABLY. adv. Toa degree not to be imagined. 

Little commiffures, where they adherc, may not be porous 
enough to be pervious to the unizmaginably fubtle corpuicles, 
that make up the beams of light. Boyle. 

Uni MITABLE. adj. [inimitable, Fr. inimitabilis, Lat.] Not to 
be imitated, 

Both thefe are unimitable. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

UnimMo/RTAL adj. Not immortal; mortal. 
They betook them feveral ways, 
Both to deftroy, or unimmortal make 
All kinds, Milton. 
Unimea‘iRABLe. adv. Not liable to wafte or diminution. 

If the fuperior be unimpairable, it is a {trong pre‘umption, 

that the inferiors are likewife unimpaired. Hakewill. 
Unimpa‘IrED. adj. Not diminifhed ; not worn out. 
Yet wnimpair’d with labours, or with time, 

Your age but feems to a new youth to climb. Dryden, 

If our filver and gold diminifhes, our publick credit con- 
tinues unimpaired. Addifon on the State of the War. 

UnIMPLo’RED. adj. Not folicited. 
If anfwerable ftile I can obtain 
Of my celeftial patronefs, who deigns 
Her nightly vifitation unimplor’d. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Unimpo/rTant. adj. Afluming no airs of dignity. 
A free, unimportant, natural, eafy manner ; diverting others 
juft as we diverted ourfelves. Pope ta Swift. 
UNIMPORTU’NED. adj. Net folicited ; not teazed to com- 
pliance. 
Who ever ran 
To danger unimportun’d, he was then 
No better than a fanguine, virtuous man. 
UNIMPRO'VABLE. adj. Incapable of melioration. 
UNIMPRO'VABLENESS. 7. f. [froin satmprovable.} Quality of 
not being improveable. 
This muft be imputed to their ignorance and u2improvable- 


Donne. 


nefsin knowledge, being generally without literature. Haun. 
UNIMPRO’VED. adj. 
1. Not made morc knowing. 
Not a mafk went unimprov’d away. Poze. 


2. Not taught; not meliorated by inftruction. 
Young Fortinbrafs, 

Of unimproved mettle hot and full. Shake/p. Hamler. 

Shallow, unimproved intellects, are confident pretenders to 
certainty. Glanville. 

UNINCREA’SABLE. adj. Admitting no increafe. 

That love, which ought to be appropriated to God, re- 
fults chiefly from an altogether, or almoft unincreafable cleva- ° 
tion and vaftnefs of affection. Boyle. 

UnINpDIFFERENT. adj. Partial; leaning to a fide. 

His opinion touching the catholick church was as unind:ffe- 
rent, as, touching our church, the opinion of them that fa- 
vour this pretcnded reformation is. Hooker, b. iv. 

Uninnv’striovs. adj. Not diligent; not laborious. 

Pride we cannot think fo fluggith.or uninduftrious an agent, 

as not to find out expedients for its purpofe. Decay of t iety. 
UNINFLA MMAPLE, adj. Not capable of being fet on fire. 

‘The uninflammable {pirit of fuch concretes, may be pretend- 

ed to be but a mixture of phlegm and falt. Boyle. 
UNINLFLA MED. adj. Not fet on fire. 

When weak bocies come to be inflamed, they gather a 

much greater hcat than others have uninflamed. oan, 
Ure 
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UNINFO'RMER. adi. 
1. Untaught; uninitructed. 
Nor uninformd 

Of nuptial fan&tity, and mariage rites. Milton's P. Loft. 

No uninformed minds can reprefent virtue fo noble to us, 
that we neceflarily add fplendour to her. Pope. 

2. Wnanimated ; not enlivened. 
UninGe’Nuovs. adj. Illiberal ; difingenuous. 

Did men know how to diftinguifh between reports and 
Certaintics, this {tratagem would be as unfkilful, as it is un- 
ingenuous. Decay of Piety, 

UNINHA'BITABLE. adj. Unfit to be inhabited. 

If there be any place upon earth of that nature that para- 
dife had, the fame muft be found within that fuppo'ed un- 
inhabitable burnt zone, or within the tropicks, Raleigh. 

Had not the deep been form’d, that might contain 

All the collected treafures of the main; 

The earth had {till o’erwhelm’d with water ftood, 

To man an uninhabitable Rood. Blackmore. 

UNINHA'BITABLENESS. 2. f. Incapacity of being inhabited. 

Divers radicated opinions, {uch as that of the uninhabitable- 

nefs of the torrid zone, of the folidity of the celeftial part of 


the world, are generally grown out of requeft, Boyle. 
UNINHA‘BITED. adj. Having no dwellers, 
The whole ifland is now uninhabited. Sandys. 
Uninhabited, untill?d, unfown 
It lies, and brecds the bleating goat alone. Pope. 


I caft anchor on the leefide of the ifland, which feemed 
to be uninhabited. Gulliver’s Travels. 
UNINJURED. adj. Unhurt; fuffering no harm. 
You may as well fpread out the unfun’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw’s den, 
And tell me it is fafe ; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helplefs maiden pafs, 
Uninjur’d in this wild, furrounding wafte. 
Then in full age, and hoary holinefs 
Retire, great teacher ! to thy promis’d blifs : 
Untouch'd thy tomb, uninjur’d be thy duft, 
As thy own fame among the future juft. 
Uninscri’BED. adj. Having no intcription. 
Make facred Charles’s tomb for ever known ; 
Obfcure the place, and uninfcril’d the {tone. 
Oh fact accurtt ! Pope. 
UninsPi’RED. adj. Not having reccived any fupernatural in- 
ftruction or illumination. 
‘Thus all the truths that men, uninfpired, are enlightened 


Milton. 


Prior. 


with, came into their minds. Locke. 
My paftoral mufe her humble tribute brings, 
And yet not wholly uninfpir’d the fings. Dryden. 


Uninstru’crep. adj. Not taught; not helped by inftitution. 
That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair, 
And uninftrufted how to ftem the tide. Dryden. 
Tt will be a prejudice to none but widows and orphans, 
and others unin/iructed in the arts and management of more 
fkilful men. Locke. 
It is an unfpeakable bleffing to be born in thofe parts 
where wifdom flourifhes ; though there are even in thefe 
parts, feveral poor, uninfiructed perfons. Addifon. 
Though we find few amongft us, who profefs themfelves 
Anthropomorphites, yet we may find, amonpft the ignorant 
and uninfirućled chriftians, many of that opinion, Locke. 
UninstrRu’crive. adj. Not conferring any improvement. 
Were not men of abilities thus communicative, their wif- 
dom woutd be in a great meafure ufclefs, and their experience 
uninftructive. Addifon. 
UNINTELLIGENT. adj. Not knowing ; not fkilful; not hav- 
ing any con{cioutne(s. 
We will give you flecpy drinks, that your fenfes may be 
unintelligent of our infufhcience. Shake/p. Winter Tale. 
The vifible creation is far otherwife apprehended by the 
philofophical enquirer, than the uninteliigent vulgar. Gianville. 
This conclufion, if men allow’d of, thcy would not de- 
{troy ill-formed productions. Ay, but thefe monfters. Let 
them be fo; what will your drivelling, unintelligent, untract- 


able changeling be? Locke. 
Why then to works of nature is affign'd 
An author unintelligent and blind ; 
When ours proceed from choice? Blackmore. 
Thc obvious products of unintelligent nature, Bentl. 


ÜNINTELLIGIBYLITY. ols Quality of not being intelligible. 

Credit the wnintellegibility of this union and motion. Glanville. 

If we have truly proved the unintelligibility of itin all other 

ways, this argumentation is undeniable. Burnet. 

UNINTELLIGIBLE, adj. [inintelligibie, Fr.) Not fuch as can 
be underftood 

The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as un- 

inte ligible in his time, as the Englifh and French of the fame 


period are now. Sap. 
Did Thetis 
Thefe arms thus labour’d for her fon prepare ; 
For that dull foul to ftare with ftupid eyes, 
On the Iearn’d unintelligibie prize ! Dryden. 
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This neticn muft be defpifed as harmlefs, uxintelligible cn- 

thufiatim. Rogers’s Sermons. 

UNINTE'LLIGIpLY. adu, In a manner not to be under- 
ftood. 

Sound is not waintehigibly explained by a vibrating motion 
communicated to the medium. Locke. 

To talk of fpecitick differences in nature, without refe- 
rence to general idcas, is to talk unintelligibly. Lecke. 

UNINTE’N TIONAL, adj. Not defizned ; happening without dc- 
fign. 

Ekana the unintentional deficiencies of my fiyle, Ihave 
purpolely tranfgrefled the laws of oratory, in making my pe- 
riods over-long Lyle. 

UNINTERESSHED. ? 
UNINTERESTED. $ 

The greateit part of an audience is always unintereffed, 

though teldom knowing. Dryden. 
UnxintTERMi’T rep. ad. Continued; not interrupted. 

This motion of the heaventy bodies feems to be partly con- 
tinued and uninterrupted, as that motion of the firit moveable 
partly interpolated and interrupted. Hale's Origin. 

Uninrermi’xen. adj. Not mingled. 
Unintermix’d with fictious fantafies, 
I verify the truth, not poetize. Daniel's Civil Wor. 
UNINTERRUPTED. adj. Not broken; not interrupted. 
Thy conftant quiet fills my peaceful breaft 

With unmixt joy, uninterrupted reft. Rofcommen. 

Governments fo divided among themfelves in matters of 
religion, maintain uninterrupted union and correfpondence, 
that no one of them is for invading the rights of another. Addif. 

The hills rife infentibly, and leave the eye a vaft, uninter- 
rupted profpect. Addifon. 

The uninterrupted ftitch in fuperficial wounds, is. re- 
jected. Sharp's Surgery, 

UnINTERRU PTEDLY. adv. Without.interruption. 

The will thus determined, never lets the underftanding 
lay by the object; but all the thoughts of the mind, and 
powers of the body are wuinterruptedly employ’d. Locke. 

INTRE’NCHED. adj. Not intrenched. 

It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to have at- 
tempted any thing againft an army that lay unfortified and un- 
intrenched. Pope. 

UNiInVE’STIGABLE. adj. Not to be fearched out. 

The number of the works of this vifible world being 4x- 

inveftigable by us, afford us a demonftrative proof of the un- 


adj. Not having intercft. 


limited extent of the creator’s fkill, Ray. 
Uninvi'TEpD. adj. Not afked. 
His honeft friends, at thirfty hour of dufk, 
Come uninvited. Philips. 
UNJoINTED. adj. 
1. Disjoined; feparated. 
I hear the found of words; their fenfe the air 
Diffolves unjointed ere it reach my ear. Milton's Agenifles. 


2. Having no articulation. 
They are all three immoveable or unjointed, of the thick- 
nefs of a little pin. Grew’s Mufaum. 
U'nion. n. f. [unio, Lat.] 
1. The act of joining two or more, fo as to make them 
one. 
Adam, from whofe dear fide I boaft me {prung, 
And gladly of our union hear thee f{peak, 
One heart, one foul in both ! Milton's Par. Lof. 
Onc kingdom, joy, and union without end. Milton. 
2. Concord ; conjunction of mind or interefts. 

The experience of thofe profitable emanations from God, 
moft commonly are the firft motive of our love ; but when 
we once have tafted his goodnefs, we love the {pring for its 
own excellency, paffing from confidering ourfelves, to an 
union with God. Taylor’s Rule of Living Hily. 

3. A pearl. Not in ufe. 
The king fhall drink to Hamlct’s better breath ; 

And in the cup an union fhall he throw, 

Richer than that which four fucceffive kings 

In Denmark’s crown have worn. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

4. [Inlaw. ] Union is a combining or confolidation of two churches 
in one, which is done by the confent of the bifhop, the patron, 
and incunybent. And this is properly called an union: but 
there are two other forts, as when one church is made fub- 
ject to the other, and when one man is made prelate of both, 
and when a conventual is made cathedral. Touching union 
in the firft fignification, there was a ftatute, an. 37 Hen. 
VIII. chap. 21. that it fhould be lawful in two churches, 
whereof the value of the one is not above fix pounds in the 
king’s books, of the firft fruits, and not above onc mile 
diftant from the other. Union in this fignification is perlo- 
nal, and that is for the lite of the incumbent; or real, that 
is, perpetual, whofoever is incumbent. i Coreei. 

UnrraRous. adj, [unus and pario.}]} Bringing one at a 
birth. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed with the du- 
ration of their days, whercof thcie want not cxamples in 
animals waiparcus. Brown’s Vulgar Evrours. 

Unison. 
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C U’nisoN. adj. [unus and fonus, Lat.] Sounding alone. 
2 Sounds intermix’d with voice 
. Choral, or unifon, 
Unison. n. j. 
1. A ttring that has the fame found with another. 
When moved matter meets with any thing like that, from 
“which it received its primary imprefs, it will in like manner 
move it, as in mufical ftrings tuned unifons. Glanville. 
2. A fingle unvaried note. 
Loft was the nation’s fenfe, nor could be found, 
J While a long, folemn unifon went round. Dunciad, b. iv. 
Unit. n.f. [unus, unitus, Lat) One; the leaft number ; 
or the root of numbers. 
_ * Tf any atom fhould be moved mechanically, without attrac- 
tion, “tis above a hundred million millions odds to an unit, 
that it would not ftrike upon any other atom, but glide 
through an empty interval without contact. Bentley’s Sermons. 
Units are the integral parts of any large number, Matts. 
To UNITE. v.a. [unitus, Lat.] 
1. To join twoor more into one. 
__ The force which wont in two to be difperfed, 
In one alone right hand he now unites. Fairy Queen. 
Whatever truths 
«5 Redeem’d from error, or from ignorance, 
>’ _ hin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 
aa TOUN works unite, and ftill difcover more. Dryden. 
A propofition for uniting both kingdoms was begun. Swift, 
2. To make to agrec. 
The king propofed nothing more than to unite his king- 
Clarendon. 


Afilton’s Par. Loft, b. vii. 


dom in onc form of worfhip. 
3. To make to adhere. 
~ The peritoneum, which is a dry body, may be united 
` with the mufculous fleth. Vifeman’s Surgery. 
4..To join. 
= Ín the lawful name of marrying, 
“To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakefpeare. 
~ Let the ground of the picture be well united with colours 
_ of a friendly nature. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 
5. To join in intereft. 

~~ Unto their affembly, mine honour be not thou united. Genc/ss. 
To UNITE. v.n. 

1. To join in an act; to concur ; to act in concert. 

, If you will now unite in your complaints, 

And force them with a conttancy, the cardinal 
Cannot {tand under them. Shakefp. Hen, VIII. 

2. Tocoaleice; to be cemented ; to be confolidated. 

3. To grow into one. 

Uni TEDLy. adv. With union ; fo as to join. 

‘The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought to be 

much painted, and wunitedly on their lower parts ; but boldly 

 touch’d above by the light and fhadows. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 
UNITER. 2. f. The perfon or thing that unites. 

a- Suppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that fhould par- 
“take of fome of the qualities of both. Glanville’s Scept. 
Uny Tion. n. f. [union, Fr. from unite.) The act or power 

“of uniting ; conjunction ; coalition. A word proper, but 
little ufed. 

~~ As long as any different fubitance keeps off the umition, 
_ hope not to cure a wound. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
U'nitive. adj. [from unite. ] Having the power of unit- 

oe imne. 
~) “That can be nothing elfe but the wnitive way of reli- 
a gion, which confifts of the contemplation and love of 
God. Norris. 
Unity. n. f. [unitas, Lat.] 
oh The ftate of being one. 
j Thofe hereticks introduced a plurality of Gods; and fo 
made the profeffion of the unity part of the fymbolum, that 
~ fhould difcriminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 

___ The production of one being the deftruction of another, 

~ „although they generate, they increafe not; and muft not be 


F 
i 


a pfaid to multiply, who do not tranfcend an unity. Brown. 
please i else Man is to beget 
aud 4 aike of his like ; his image multiply’d : 
od lt, unity defective; which requires 
A Milton's Par. Loft. 


‘ tied ye ollateral love, and deareft amity. 
ay Whatever we can conlider as one thing, fuggefts to the 


~~ underftanding the idea of unity. Locke. 
ane Kopacord ; eatin - 
ee That which you hear,, you'll fwear 
) _Xou fec, there is fuch unity in the proofs. Shake/peare. 
We, of all chriftians, ought to promote unity among our- 


felves and others. Sprat’s Sermons. 
2. Agreement; uniformity. 

aed © the avciding of diflenfion, it availeth much, that 
“there be amongít them an unity, as well in ceremonies as in 
doctrine. Hooter, b. iv. 
=, 4+ Principle of dramatick writing, by which the tenour of the 
a dtery, and propricty of reprefentation 1s prefervcd. 

The unites of time, place, and action, are exactly ob- 


fers Dryden's Pref. ta All for Love. 


rved. 
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Although in poetry it be abfolutely neceflary that the anities 
of time, place, and action fhould be thoroughly underftood, 
there is ftill fomething more eflential, that elevates and afto- 
nifhes the fancy. Addtfon. 

5. [In law.] 

Unity of poffeffion is a joint poffeffion of two rights by fe- 
veral titles. For example, I take a lcafe of land from one 
upon a certain rent; aftcrwards I buy the fee-fimple. “This 
is an unity of poffeffion, whereby the leafe is extinguithed ; 
by reafon that 1, who had before the occupation only for my 
rent, am become lord of the fame, and am to pay my rent 


to nonc. Cowl. 
Unyu’pcep. adj. Not judicially determined. 
Caufes unjudg’d difgrace the loaded file, 

And ileeping laws the king’s negleét revile. Prior. 


Unive/RsaL. adj. [univerfalis, Lat.]} 
1. General; extending to all. 

All forrowed : if all the world could have feen't, the woe 

had been univer/al. Shakefp. Winter Tale: 
Appetite, an univerfal wolf, 

So doubly feconded with will and power, 

Muft make perforce an univerfal prey, 

And laft eat up itfelf. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

This excellent epiftle, though, in the front of it, it bears a 
particular infcription, yet in the drift of it is univer/al, as 
defizning to convince all mankind of the neceffity of feeking 
for happinefs in the gofpel. South. 

2. Total; whole. 
From harmony, from heav’nly harmony, 

This univerjal frame began. 

3. Not particular ; comprifing all particulars. 
From things particular 

She doth abftract the wverfal kinds. DiE 

An xniverfal was the object of imagination, and there was 
no fuch thing in reality. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Unive’rsa. n.f. The whole; the general fyftem of the uni- 
verfe. Not in ufe. 

To what end had the angel been {et to keep the entrance 
into paradife after Adam’s expulfion, if the wniverfal had 
been paradife. Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 

Plato calleth God the caufe and original, the nature and 
reafon of the univer fal. Raleigh. 

Universa’Lity. n. f. [untverjalitas, {chool Lat.] Not parti- 
cularity ; generality ; extention to the whole. 

This catalogue of fin, is but of fin under a limitation ; an 
univerfality of iin under a certain kind; that is, of all fins of 
direct and perfonal commiffion. Souths Sermons. 

The univerfality of the deluge I infit upon : and that ma- 
rine bodies are found in a!l parts of the world. Woodward. 

A fpecial conclufion cannot be inferred from a moral uni- 
verfality, nor always from a phyfical one; though it may be 
always inferred from an univer/ality that is metaphyfical. Watts. 

UNIVERSALLY. adv. [from univerfa'.] Throughout the whole ; 
without exception. 

Thofe offences which are breaches of fupernatural laws, 
violate in general that principle of reafon which willeth uni- 
verfally to fly from evil. Hooker. 

There beft beheld, where univerfally admir'd. Milton. 

What he borrows from the antients, he repays with ufury 
of his own, in coin as good, and as univerfally valuable. Dryd. 

This inftitution of charity-{chools univer ally prevailed. Addi/. 

U’NIVERSE. n. f. (univers, Fr. univerfum, Lat.] The general 
fyftem of things. 

Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fills the wide veifel of the univer/e. Shake/peare. 

God here fums up all into man; the whole into a part; 
the wnzver/e into an individual. South's Sermons. 

Father of heav’n! 
Whofe word call’d out this univerfe to birth. Prior. 
Unive/rsity. n. f. [unive-fitas, Lat.] A fchool, where all 
the arts and faculties are taught and ftudied. 

While I play the good hufband at home, my fon and fer- 
vants {pend all at the univerfity. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

T he univerfities, efpecially Aberdeen, flourifhed under many 
excellent fcholars, and very learned men. Clarendon. 

Unr’vocat. adj. [uarvocus, Lat. } 
1. Having one meaning. 

Univocal words arc {uch as fignify but one idea, or but one 
fort of thing: equivocal words are fuch as fignify two or 
more different ideas, or different forts of objects. Watts. 

2. Certain; regular; pcrfuing always one tenour, 

This conceit makes putrefactive generations correfpon- 
dent unto feminal; productions ; and conceives inequivocal 
effeéts, and univocal conformity unto the eficient.. Brown. 

Univocatry. adv. [from uxivocal. } 
1. In one term ; in once fenfe. 

How is fin univocally diftinguithed into venial and mortal, 
if the venial be not fin? Hall, 

It were too great prefumption to think, that there is any 
thing in any created nature, that can bear any perfect refem- 
blance of the incomprehenfible perfection of the divine na- 
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ture : very being itfelf does not predicate univocally touching 

God, and any created being, and intellect, and will, as we 

attribute them to him. Hale. 
2. In one tenour. ` 

All creatures are generated univocally by parents of their own 

kind ; there is no fuch thing as {pontancous generation. Ray, 

Unyjo’yous. adj. Not gay; not cheerful. 
Morn late rifing o’er the drooping world, 
Lifts her pale eye unjoyous. Thomfon’s Winter. 
Unyu’sr. adj. [injrfle, Fr. inju/lus, Lat ] Iniquitous ; contrary 
to equity ; contrary to juttice. It is ufed both of perfons 

and things. 
I fhould forge 
uarrels unjųu/? againft the good and loyal, 
iene Hee wealth. y Shakefp. Macbeth. 
The Piercies, 

Finding his ufurpation moft unju/?, 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. Shake/p. 

He that is unju/? in the leaft, is unju/? alfo in much. Luke xvi. 

Succeeding kings juft recovery of their right, from unju/ 
ufurpations and extortions, fhall never be prejudiced by any 
act of mine. K. Charles. 

Th’ unjufè the juft hath fain. Milton. 

He who was fo unju/? as to do his brother an injury, will 

fcarce be fo juft to condemn himfelf for it. Locke. 
UNJU’STIFIABLE. adj. Not to be defended ; rot to be jufti- 
fied. 

If thefe reproaches, which aim only at oftentation of wit, 
be fo unju/iifiable, what fhall we fay to thofe that are drawn, 
that are founded in malice ? Government of the Tongue. 

Ina juft and honourable war we engaged ; not out of am- 
bition, or any other unju/lifiable motive, but for the defence 
of all that was dear to us. Atterbury. 

If we could look into effects, we might pronounce boldly : 
but for a man to give his opinion of what he fees but in part, 
isan unju/lifiable piece of rafhnefs. Addifon. 

UNJU’STIFIAEL:I NESS. 1. f. The quality of not being juftifiable. 
He wifhed them to confider of the illegality of all thofe 
‘commiffions, and of the unju/lifiablenefs of all the proceed- 
ings which had been by virtue of them. Clarendon. 
UNJU’'STIFIABLY. adv. Ina manner not to be defended. 
Unyju’st1y. adj, In a manner contrary to right. 
If aught againft iny life 
Thy country fought of thce, it fought unju/fly. Milton. 
Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purfue, 


Accus’d unjufily, then unju/ily dew. Denham. 
Your choler does unjufily rife, 
To fee your friends purfue your enemies, Dryden. 


Moderation the one fide very juftly difowns, and the other 


as unju/tly pretends to. Swift. 
Unkr’MPr. adj. Not combed. Obfolete. 
Thenot, to that I chofe thou doft me tempt ; 
But ah! too well I wot my humble vaine, 
And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt.  Spenfer. 


To UNKE/NNEL. v.a. 
1. To drive from his hole. 
Search, feek, find out. 
Let me {top this way firft. So, now uncape. 
I warrant you, colonel, we'll uxkenncl him. 
2. To roufe from its fecrecy, or retreat. 
If his occult guilt 
Do not itfelf unkennel in one fpeech, 
It is a damned ghoft that we have feen; Shake/p. 
UNKENT. adj, [un and ken, to know.] Unknown. Obfolete. 
Go, little book, thyfelf prefent, 
As child whofe parent is «ntent, 
To him, that is the prefident 
Of noblenefs and chivalrie. 
Unke’Pr. adj. 
1. Not kept; not retained. 
2. Unobferved ; unobeyed. 
Many things kept generally heretofore, are now in like 


I warrant we'll unkennel the fox. 
Shake/peare. 
Dryden. 


Speufer. 


fort generally uxkept, and abolifhed, every where. Hooker, 
Unki'nD. adj. Not favourable ; not benevolent. 
In nature there’s no blemifh but the mind ; 
None can be call’d deform'd, but the unkind. Shakefp. 
To the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. Shake/p. 


‘To Nimrod our author feems a little unkind; and fays, 
that he, againft right, enlarged his empire. Locke. 
A real joy I never knew, 
Till I believ’d thy paffion true ; 
A rcal grief I ne’er can find, 
"Till thou prov’ft perjur’d or unkind. 
UxKI’NDLyY. adj. [un and kind.) 
r. Unnatural; contrary to nature. 
‘They, with their filthinefs, 
Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 
‘That their own mother loath’d their beaftlinefs, 
And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime, 
All were they born of her own native flime. 


Prior. 


Fairy Queen. 
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All works of nature, 

Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’d. 

2. Malignant; unfavourable. 
‘The goddefs, that in rural Mirine, 

Dwell’ft here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleft fong 

Forbidding every bleak, unkindly fog, 

To touch the profperous growth of this tall wood. Milton, 
Unxrnb ty. adu. Without kindnefs ; without affection. 

The herd, unkindly wile, 


Ailton. 


Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies. Denham. 
If we unkindly part, 
Will not the poor fond creature break her heart. Dryden. 


UNKI/NDNESS. Toit [from unkind. | Malignity ; ill-will ; want 
of affection. 7 
Take no unkindne/s of his hafty words. Shake/peare. 

His unjuft unkindne/s, that in all reafon fhould have quench’d 
her love, hath, like an impediment in the current, made it 
more violent and unruly. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

After their return, the dukc executed the fame authority in 
conferring all favours, and in revenging himfelf upon thofe 
who had manifefted any untindue/s towards him. — Clarendon. 

Eve--As one who loves, and fome unkindne’s meets, 

With fweet, auftere compofure, thus reply’d. yee 

Chrift, who was the only perfon to have refented this un- 
kindne/s, finds an extenuation of it. Souths Sermons. 

Shedigh’d, fhe wept, fhe low’d ; ’twas all fhe cou’d ; 

And with unkindne/s {eem’d to tax the God. Dryden. 

To Unkr’nc. v.a. Vo deprive of royalty. 
God fave king Henry, unting’d Richard fays, 
And fend him many years of funfhine days. Shake/peare. 
It takes the force of law: how then, my lord ! 
If as they would unking my father now, 
To make you way. 
Unkr’ssEp. adj. Not kifled. 

Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is noifome; therefore I will depart 
unksft, Shakejp. such Ado about Nothing, 

Unxni’GHTLy. adj. Unbecoming a knight. 

With fix hours hard riding through wild places, I overgot 
them a little before night, near an old ill-favoured caftle, the 
place where I perceived they meant to perform their unknightly 
errand. Sisneyy b. iis 

To Unxnr’T. v.a. 
1, To unweave; to feparate. 
Would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himfelf 
The noble knot he made. 
2. To open. 
Unkauit that threat’ning, unkind brow, 
And dart not fcornful glances from thofe eyes. Shakefp. 
U/NKLE. v.a. [oncle, French.] The brother of a father or 
mother. See UNCLE. 
The Englifh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff, Shakefpeare, 
Give me good fame, ye pow’rs! and make me juft : 
Thus much the rogue to publick ears will truft : 
In private then:—when wilt thou, mighty Jove! 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove ? 
To Unkno’w. v.a. Toceafe to know. 
It’s already known ; 

Oh! can you keep it from yourfelves, unknow È? Smith. 
UNKNO’WABLE. adj. Not to be known. 

Diftinguifh well between knowables and uktnowables. Watts. 
UNKNO’WING. adj. 
1. Ignorant ; not knowing. 

Let me {peak to th’ yet unknowing world, 
How thefe things came about. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Though unknowing perfons may accufe others, yet can they 


Southern, 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


Dryden: 


never the more abfolve themfelves. Decay of Piety. 
Unknowing I prepar’d thy bridal bed ; 
With empty hopes of happy iffue fed. Dryden. 


Unknowing he requires it; and when known, 
He thinks it his ; and values it, ’tis gone. 
His hounds, unknowing of his change, purfue 
The chace, and their miftaken mafter flew. 
Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit. 
2. Not practifed ; not qualified. 
So Lybian huntimen, on fome fandy plain, 
From fhady coverts rouz’d, the tion chace: 
The kingly beaft roars out with loud difdain, 
And flowly moves, unknewing to give place. 
Thefe were they, whofe fouls the furies fteel’d, 
And curs’d, with hearts unknowing how to yicld. 
UNKNOWINGLY. adv. Ignorantly; without knowledge. 
The beauty I behold has flruck me dead : 
Unknowingly the ftrikes, and kilis by chance. Dryden. 
They are like the Syrians, who were firit finittea with 
blindnefs, and unknowingly led out of thcir way, into the ca- 
pital of their enemy’s country, Addifon’s Freeholder. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


P ope. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Un- 
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UNKNOWN. adj. 
1, Not known. 
"Tis not unłnown to you, 
How much I have dilabled my eftate. 
Many are the trees of God, that grow 
In paradife, and various, yet unknown 
To us. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
Here may I always on this downy grafs, 
Unknown, unfcen, my eafy minutes pafs. 
If any chance has hither brcught the name 
Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame, 
Accus’d and fentenc’d for pretended crimes. 
Though inceft is indeed a deadly crime, 
You arc not guilty, fince untnown ’twas done, 
And known, had been abhorr’d.  Dryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
At fear of death, that faddens all 
With terrors round, can reafon hold her throne? 
Defpife the known, nor tremble at th’ unknown. 
2. Greater than is imagined. 


| The planting of hemp and flax would be an untnown ad- 


Shakefpeare. 


—— ee 


Rofcommon. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


vantage to the kingdom, Bacon. 
3. Not having cohabitation. 
“ike I am yet 

~~ Unknown to woman ; never was forfworn. 
4.“ Without communication. 

_ We ftopped at a little inn, where the man of the houfe, 

-formerly a fervant in the knight's family, to do honour to 

his old mafter, had, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up ina 
fign-poft. Addifon’s Spetator; N°. 122. 
UNLa’BoureED. adj. 
1. Not produced by labour. 
Unlaboured harvefts fhall the fields adorn, 
And clufter’d grapes fhall blufh on ev’ry thorn. 
2. Not cultivated by labour. 

ee) Not eaftern monarchs on their nuptial day, 

In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay, 

+ As the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d field, 
Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms unfkill’d. 
3- Spontaneous ; voluntary. 

» =- Theircharms, if charms they have, the truth fupplics, 
And from the theme unlabour’d beauties rife. Tickell. 
To UNLA‘CE. v.a. 

1. To loofe any thing faftened with ftrings. 
He could not endure fo cruel cafe, 
But thought his arms to leave, and helmet to unlace. 


Spenfer. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Blackmore. 


| 


A little river roll’d, 
By which there fat a knight with helm unlac’d, 
Himfelf refrefhing with the liquid cold. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
= The helmet from my brow unlad. Pope's Odyffey. 
2. To loofe a lady’s drefs. 
Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her, 
With {welling heart, in fpite, and due difdainfulnefs, 


_ She lay for dead, till I help’d with wnlacing her. Sidney. 
_ Unlace yourfelf, for that harmonious chime 
Tells me from you that now it is bed-time. Donne. 


3- To make loofe ; to put in danger of being loft. Not in 
sufe. 
You unlace your reputation, 

And fpend your rich opinion for the name of a night- 
brawler. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
To UNLA’DE. v.a. 

1. To remove from the veffel which carries. 
-s He’s a foolifh feaman, 
___ That, when his fhip is finking, will not 
~__Unlade his hopes into another bottom. 
_ 2. To exonerate that which carries. 
_ The vent’rous merchant, who defign’d for far, 
_ And touches on our hofpitable fhore, 
Charm’d with the fplendour of this northern ftar, 
Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. 
3. To put out. Ufed of a vefiel. 
- We landed at Tyre; for there the fhip was to wnlade her 
burden. Aas xxi. 3. 
 Unra'iD. adj. 
1. Not placed; not fixed. 
__\Whatfoever we do behold now in this prefent world, it 
“was inwrapped within the bowels of divine mercy, written 
in the book of cternal wifdom, and held in the hands of 
omnipotent power, the firft foundations of the world being 
as yet unlaid. Hooker, b. v. 
Not pacified ; not ftilled. 

No evil thing that walks by night, 
 Bluc, meagre hag, or ftubborn unlaid ghoft, 
S Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. 
INLAME/NTED. adj. Not deplored. 

After fix years fpent in outward opulency, and inward 
murmur that it was not greater, he died unlamented by 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


anye Clarendon, 
| Thus unlamented pals the proud away, 
The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. Pope. 


av! 
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To Unta’rcu. v.a. To open by lifting up the latch. 
My worthy wife 
The door unlatch'd ; and, with repeated calls, 
Invites her former lord within my walls, 
UNLA'wFuL. adj. 
law. 


Dryden 
Contrary to law; not permitted by the 


Before I be convict by courfe of law, 
To threaten me with death is moft unlawful. Shakefp. 
It is an unlawful thing for a Jew to come unto one of 
another nation. Atis x, 28. 
Shew me when it is our duty, and when unlawful to take 
thefe courfes, by fome general rule of a perpetual, never- 


failing truth. South, 
The fecret ceremonies I conceal, 
Uncouth, perhaps, uxluwful to reveal. Dryden. 


UNLa’weuLLy. adu. 
1. In a manner contrary to law or right. 

He that gains all that he can lawfully this year, next year 
wil] be tempted to gain fomething unlawfully. Taylor. 

2. Illegitimately ; not by marriage. 

I had rather my brother die by the law, than my fon 
fhould be unlawfully born. Shakejpeare. 

Give me your opinion, what part I, being unlawfully 
born, may claim of the man’s affection, who begot me. Addi/: 

UNLA‘WFULNESS. n. J. Contrariety to law; ftate of being 
not permitted. 

If thofe alledged teftimonies of {cripture did indeed con- 
cern the matter to fuch effect as was pretended, that which 
they fhould infer were unlawfulne/s. Hooker. 

The original reafon of the uniawfulnefi of lying is, that it 
Carries with it an act of injuftice, and a violation of the 
right of him, to whom we were obliged to fignify our 
minds, South's Sermons. 

To UnLE'ARN. v.a. To forget, or difufe what has been 
learned. 

Antifthenes, being afked of one, what learning was moft 
neceflary for man’s life? anfwered, to unlearn that which is 
naught. Bacon. 

This were to imply, that all books in being fhould be de- 
ftroyed ; and that ail the age fhould take new pains to uz- 
learn thofe habits which have coft them fo much labour. Holder. 

The government of the tongue is a piece of morality 
which fober nature dictates, which yet our greateft fcholars 
have unlearnt. Decay of Piety. 

Some cyders have by art, or age, unlearn’d 

Their genuine relifh, and of fundry wines 

Affum’d the flavour. Philips: 

What they thus learned from him in one way, they did 
not unlearn again in another. Atterbury. 

A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do well, 
but unlearn his former life. Rogers's Sermsns. 

UNLE’ARNED adj. 
1. Ignorant; not informed ; not inftruéted. 
This felected piece, which you tranflate, 

Foretells your ftudics may communicate, 

From darker dialcét of a {trange land, 

Wifdom that here th’ unlearn'd fhall underftand. D’avenant. 

And by fucceffion of unlearned times, 
As bards began, fo monks rung on the chimes. Rofcommon. 
Some at the bar, with fubtilty defend 

The caufe of an unlearned, noble friend. Dryden. 

Though unlearned men well enough underftood the words 
white and black, yet there were philofophers found, who 
had fubtlety cnough to prove that white was black. Locke. 

2. Not gained by ftudy ; not known. 

Mere words, or fuch things chiefly as were better un- 

learned. Milton on Education. 
3. Not fuitable to a learned man. 

I will prove thofe verfes to be very unlearned, neither fa- 

vouring of poetry, wit, or invention. Shakefpearé. 
Unve’aRNEDLY. Ignorantly; grofsly. 

He, in his epiftle, plainly affirmeth, they think unlearnedly, 

who are of another belief. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
UNLEA’VENED. adj. Not fermented; not mixed with fer- 
menting matter. 

They baked unleavened cakes of the dough, for it was not 
leavened. Exod. ii. 39. 

Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. I Cor. vi 7, 

Un Le’IsuREDNESs. n.f. Bufinefs; want of time; want of 
leifure. Not in ufe. 

My effay touching the fcripture having been written partly 
in England, partly in another kingdom, it were ftrange if 
there did not appear much unevennefs, and if it did not be- 
tray the unlei/uredne/s of the wandering author. Boyle. 

UNLE’ss. conjunct. Except; if not; fuppoting that not. 

Let us not fay, we keep the commandmients of the one, 

when we break the commandments of the other : for, unle/s 


we obferve both, we obey ncither. Hooker, 
Unle/s I look on Sylvia in the day, 
There is no day for me to look upon, Shake/peare. 


What 


UNL 


What hidden ftreneth, 


Unle/s the ftrength of heav’n, if you mean that. Milton. 
For fure I am, unlejfs I win in arms, 

To ftand excluded from Emilia’s charms ; 

Nor can my ftrength avail, unlefs by thee, ; 

Endu’d with force, I gain the victory. Dryden. 


ar). dommendarionof guveriatiesys the greateft triumph 
of a writer, becaufe it never comes unle/s extotted. Dryden. 
No poct ever {weetly fung, 
Unlefs he were, like Phoebus, young ; 
Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 
Unlefs, like Venus, in her prime. 
UNLE’ssonED. adj. Not taught. 
The full fum of me 
Is an unleffon'd girl, unfchool’d, unpractis’d ; 
Happy in this, fhe is not yet fo old 
But fhe may learn. 
UNLE/TTERED. adj. Unlearned ; untaught. 
When the apoftles of our Lord were ordained to alter the 
laws of heathenifh religion, St. Paul excepted, the reft were 
unfchooled and unlettered men. Hooker, b. iv. 
Such as the jocund flute, or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the loofe, unletter’d hinds, 
Who thank the gods amifs. 
Th’ unletter’d chriftian, who believes in grofs, 
Plods on to heav’n, and ne'er is at a lofs. 
UNLE’VELLED. adj. Not cut even. 
All unlevell’d the gay garden lies. 
Unuisr’Dinous. adj. Not luftful. 
In thofe hearts 
Love unlibidinous reign’d ; nor jealoufy 
Was underftood, the injur'd lover’s hell. 
UNLICENSED. adj. Having no regular permiffion. 
Afk what boldnefs brought him hither 
Unlicenfed. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. iv. 
Warn the thoughtlefs, felf-confiding train, 
_ No more, unlicens’d, thus to brave the main. Pope. 
Unxi/cKeEp. adj. Shapelefs; not formed : from the opinion that 
the bear licks her young to fhape. 
Shape my legs of an unequal fize, 
To difproportion me in every part, 


Swift. 


Shake/peare. 


Ailton. 
Dryden. 
Tickell, 


Milton. 


Like to a chaos, or unlick’d bear-whelp. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe un'ickt bear-whelps. Donne. 
The bloody bear, an independent beaft, 

Unlick’d to form, in groans her hate cxpreft. Dryden. 

Untr'cutep. adj. Not kindled ; not fet on fire. 

There lay a log unliyhted on the earth : 

For th’ unborn chief the fatal fifters came, 

And rais’d it up, and tofs‘d it on the flame. Dryden, 
The facred wood, which on the altar lay, 

Untouch’d, uniighted glows. Prior. 


Uxircutsomes. adj. Dark; gloomy; wanting light. 
Firft the fun, 
A mighty fphere ! he fram’d, unlight/ome firft, 
Though of zthereal mould. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
UNLYKE. ad. 
y. Diffimilar ; having no refemblance. 

Where cafes are fo unlike as theirs and ours, I fee not how 
that which they did, fhould induce, much lefs mforce us to 
the fame practice. Hooker, b. v. 

So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlike ; this harfh and rude, that fmooth and fair. Denham. 
Unlike the nicenefs of our modern dames ; 

Affected nymphs, with new affected names. Dryden. 

Our ideas, whilft we are awake, fucceed one another, not 
much unlike the images in the infide of a lanthorn. Locke. 

Some fhe difgrac’d, and fome with honours crown’d ; 

Unlike fucceffes equal merits found. Pope. 

2, Improbable ; unlikely ; not likely. 

Make not impoffible that which but feems unlike. Shakefp. 

What befel the empire of Almaigne were not unlike to 
befal to Spain, if it fhould break. Bacon, 

UNLI/KELIHOOD. 
UNLI'KELINESS. } 

The work was carried on, amidft all the unlikelihoods and 
difcouraging circumftances imaginable; the builders holding 
the fword in one hand, to defend the trowel working with 
the other. South’s Sermons. 

There are degrees herein, from the very neighbourhood of 
dcmonftration, quite down to improbality and unlikeline/s, 
even to the confines of impoffibility. Locke. 

UNLIKELY. adj. 
1. Improbable ; not fuch as can be reafonably expected. 

Sufpicion Mopfa ; for a very unlikely envy fhe hath 
bled upon. 

2. Not promifing any particular event. 
My advice and a&ions both have met 

Succefs in things unlikely. Denham’s Sophy. 

This colleétion we thought not only unlikely to reach the 
future, but unworthy of the prefent age. Swift. 

Effects are miraculous and ftrange, when they grow by xun- 
likely means, Hooker. 


[from unlikely. ] Improbability. 


ftum- 


Sidney. 
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UNLIKELY. adv. Improbably. 

The pleafures we are to enjoy in that converfation, not 
unlikely may proceed ftom the difcoveries each fhall communi- 
cate to another, of God and nature. Pope. 

UNLI'KENESS. n. J. Diffimilitude ; want of refemblance. 

Imitation pleafes, becaufe it affords matter for enquiring 

into the truth or falfhood of imitation, by comparing its like- 


nefs, or unlikenefs with the original. Dryden. 
Unui'MITABLE. adj. Admitting no bounds. 
He tells us "tis unlimited and unlimitable. Locke. 


UNLIMITED. adj. 
1. Having no bounds ; having no limits. 

So unlimited is our impotence to recompence or repay 
God’s dilection, that it fetters our very wifhes. Byle. 

It is fome pleafure to a finite underftanding, to view unli- 
mited excellencies, which have no bounds, though it cannot 
comprehend them. Tillotfon. 

2. Undefined ; not bounded by proper exceptions. 

With grofs and popular capacities, nothing doth more pre- 
vail than wnlimited generalities, becaufe of their plainitels at 
the firit fight; nothing lefs, with men of exact judgment, 
becaule fuch rules are not fafe to be trufted over far. Hooker, 

Z Unconfined ; not reltrained. 

All the evils that can proceed from an untied tongue, and 
an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 
drunkennefs. Taylor. 

Afcribe not unto God fuch an unlimited exercife of mercy, 
as may deftroy his juftice. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Eufíbands are counfelled not to truft too much to their 
wives owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity. drb. 

UNL MITEDLY. adv. Boundlefsly ; without bounds. 

Many afcribe too unlimitedly to the force of a good mean- 
ing, to think that it is able to bear the ftrefs of whatfoever 
commiffions thcy fliall lay upon it. Decay of Piety. 

Unxi Neat. Not coming in the order of fucceffion, 
They put a barren fcepter in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 
No fon of mine fucceeding. Shakefp. Lfacheti>. 
To Unui’nk. v.a. To untwift; to open. 
About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf ; 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 

The opening of his mouth; but fuddenly 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’ d itfelf. 

UNL’ QUIFIED. adj. Unmelted ; undiffolved. 

Thefe huge, unwieldy lumps remained in the melted mat- 
ter, rigid and unliquified, floating in it like cakes of ice 
in a river. Addifun's Remarks on Italy. 

To UnLo’AD. v.a. 
1. To difburden; to exonerate. 
Like an afs, whofe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'{t thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloadeth thee. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meafure. 
Vain man forbear, of cares unload thy mind ; 


Shakefpeare. 


Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. Greecl:. 
Some to unload the fertile branches run. Pope. 

2. To put off any thing burdenfome. 
To you duke Humphry muft u2/oad his grief. Shake/p. 


Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great burthen. Shak. 
To UNLOCK. v.a. 
1. To open what is fhut with a lock. 
I have feen her unlock her clofet, take forth paper. Shake/p. 
She {prings a light, 
Unlocks the door, and ent’ring out of breath, 
The dying faw, and inftruments of death. 
2. To open in general. 
My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 
Lie all unlock’d to your occations. Shatep. Mer.of Venice. 
I had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 
In this unhallow’d air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 


Dryden. 


Obtruding falfe rules, pranck’d in reafon’s garb. abillten. 
I yielded, ‘and unlock’d her all my heart, 

Who with a grain of manhood well refolv’d, 

Might eafily have fhook off all her fnares. Filton. 


Sand is*an advantage to cold clays, in that it warms them, 
and unlocks their binding qualities. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
A lixivium of quick-lime wnlocks the falts that are entangled 
in the vifcid juices of fome {corbutick perfons. Aréuthist. 
Thy forefts, Windfor! and thy green retreats 
Invite my lays. Be prefent, fylvan maids ! 
Unlock your {prings, and-open all your fhades. 
Unto’cken. adj. Not faftened witii a lock. 
UNLOO'KED. 
Un oo’KED for. 
Yet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the king of 
Pontus had not come znlvok`d for to their fuccour.. Sidney. 
How much xnlook'd for ts this expedition | chakefpeare. 
God, l pray him 
‘That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by fome unlook’d accident cut off, 


Pope. 


ladj Unexpected ; not forefecn. 


Shake/peare. 


Whatfoever 


ma 
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Whatfoever is new is unlooked for ; and ever it mends fome, 
and pares others. Bacon. 
From that high hope, to what relapfe 
Uniook'd for are we fall’n. Paradife Regain’d. 
Your affairs I have recommended to the king, but with w7- 


look’d tuccets. Denham. 
Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call ; 
She comes unlook'd for, if fhe comes at all. Pope. 


Uxtoo'’sasie. adj. [A word rarely ufed.] Not to be looted. 
Whatever may be faid of the unloofable mobility of atoms, 
yet divers parts of matter may compofe bodies, that need 110 
other cement to’ unite them, than the juxta-pofition, and 
refting together of their parts, whereby the air, and other 
fluids that might diffipate them, are excluded. Boyle. 
To Unroo’sE. v.a. “Fo loofe. A word perhaps barbarous 
and ungrammatical, the particle prefixed implying negation ; 
fo that toi unloofe, is properly to bind. 
York, unloofe your long imprifon’d thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. Shake/peare. 
The weak, wanton Cupid, 
Shall from your neck unloofe his am’rous fold ; 
And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be fhook to air. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Turn him to any caufe of policy ; 
The gordian knot of it he will unloofe, 

Familiar as his garter. 
} It refted in you, 
T’ unloofe this tied-up juftice, when you pleas’d. Shal#/p. 
| The latchet of his fhoes I am not worthy to ftoop down 
= “and unloofe. Mark i. 7. 
He that fhould fpend all his time in tying inextricable 
knots, only to bafle the induftry of thofe that {hould attempt 
to unloofe them, would be thought not much to have ferved 
his generation. Decay of Piety. 
To Untoo’sz. v.n. To fall in pieces; to lofe all union and 
connexion. 
Without this virtue, the publick union muft anloofe; the 
- ftrength decay ; and the pleafure grow faint. Collier. 
Unto’vep. adj. Not loved. 
As love does not always reflect itfelf, Zelmane, though 
reafon there was to love Palladius, yet could not ever perfwade 
her heart to yield with that pain to Palladius, as they feel, 


Shake/p. Hen. V. 


that feel unloved love. Sidney, b. ii. 
What though I be not fortunate ; 
But miferable moft to love unlov’d ! Shake/peare. 


He was generally unloved, as a proud and fupercilious 
~~ perfon. - Clarendon, b. viii. 
‘Unto’veriness. 2. f. Unamiablenels ; inability to create love. 
| Thevold man, growing only in age and afe&tion; follow- 
ed his fuit with all means of unhoneft fervants, large pro- 
mifes, and each thing elfe that might help to countervail his 
own unloveline/s. Sidney, b. ii. 
Unto’very. ad. That cannot excite love. There feems by 
this word generally more intended than barely negation. See 
UNLovELINESS. 
Untovixc. adj. Unkind; not fond. 
vt Thou, bleft with a goodly fon, 
Didft yield confent to difinherit him ; 
Which argu’d thee a moft unloving father. 
UNLU‘CKILY. adv. Unfortunately ; by ill luck. 
Things have fallen out fo unluckily, 

That we have had no time to move our daughter, Shakefp. 
~~ An ant dropt wnluckily into the water. L’Eftrange. 

A fox unluckily crofiing the road, drew off a confiderable 

detachment. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 3. 
Univ’cxy. adj. 
i. Unfortunate; producing unhappinefs. This word is gene- 
rally ufed of accidents flightly vexatious. 

You may make an experiment often, without meeting with 
any of thole unlucky accidents which make fuch experiments 
mifcarry. Boyle. 

2. Unhappy; miferable ; fubject to frequent misfortunes. 
~~ Then fhall I you recount a rueful cafe, 
Said he ; the which with this unlucky eye 
I late beheld. Fairy Queen, b. i, 
KY ‘Slightly mifchievous mifchievoufly waggith. 
| FIL His friendfhip is counterfeit, feldome to truft ; 
His doings wnluckie, and ever unjuft. 


Shake/peare. 


Ae. 11 thee 


TY Tuffer. 
L Why, cries an unlucky wag, a lefs bag might have 
-~ ferved. L’Eftrange. 

A lad, th’ ualuckieff of his crew, 
Was ftill contriving fomething bad, but new. King. 
4. Ill-omen’d ; inaufpicious. 
f When I appear, fce you avoid the place, 
And haunt me not with that unlucky face. Dryden. 


Uxktu'strovs. adj. Wanting fplendour; wanting luftre. 
T ©) * “Should I join gripes with hands 
© Made hard with hourly falfhood, as with labour ; 
» ~~ Then glad myfelf with peeping in an eye, 
Bafe and unluffrous as the fmoaky fight 


‘That’s fed with ftinking tallow. Shakefpeare. 
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To Unnu’re. v.a. To feparate veffels clofed with chymical 
cement. 

Our antimony thus handled, affordeth us an ounce of ful- 
phur, of fo fulphureous a fmell, that upon the unluting the 
vellels, it infeéted the room with a {carce fupportable 
ftink. Boyle. 

Unma/ne_. adj. 
1. Not yet formed ; not created. 
Thou waft begot in Demogorgon’s hall, 

And faw’ft the fecrets of the world unmade. 

Then might’ft thou tear thy hair, 

And fall upon the ground as I do now, 

Taking the meafure of an unmade grave. 
2. Deprived of form or qualities. 

The firft earth was perfectly unmade again, taken all to 

pieces, and framed a-new. Woodward's Nat, Lifi. 
3 Omitted to be made. 
You may the world of more defcéts upbraid, 

That other works by nature are unmade ; 

That fhe did never at her own expence 

A palace rear. Blackmore. 

Unma‘imen. adj. Not deprived of any effential part. 

An interpreter fhould give his author entire and unmaimed ; 
the diction and the verfification only are his proper pro- 
vince. Pope’s Prefa.e to the Iliad. 

Unma‘Kaste: adj. Not pofible to be made. 
If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they are alfo 
unmakable by any but a divine power.. Grew’s Cofmology. 
To Unma’ke. v.a. To deprive of former qualities before 
poflefled. To deprive of form or being. 
They’ve made themfelves, and their fitnefs now 

Does unmake you. Shaxefp. Macbeth. 

God does not make or «nmake things, to try experi- 
ments. Burnet’s Thvory of the Earth. 

Empire ! thou poor and defpicable thing, 

When fuchas thefe make, or vamaże a king. Dryden. 

Bring this guide of the light within to the trial. God, 
when he makes the prophet, does not unmate the man. Locke. 

To Unma’y. v.a. 
1, To deprive of the conftituent qualities of a human being, as 
reafon. 
What, quite vnmann’d in folly ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Grofs errors unman, and {trip them of the very principles of 

reafon, and {ober difcourfe. South's Sermons. 
2. To emafculate. 
3- To break into irrefolution ; to deject. 
Her clamours pierce the Trojans ears, 


Fairy Queen. 


Shake/peare. 


Unman their courage, and augment their fears. Dryden. 
Ulyffes veil’d his penfive head ; 
SACA gain unman’d, a fhower of forrows fhed. Pope. 
Unma 


NAGEABLE. adj. 
I. Not manageable; not eafily governed. 

They’ll judge every thing by models of their own, and 
thus are rendered unmanageable by any authority but that of 
abfolute dominion. Glanville. 

None can be concluded unmanageable by the milder me- 
thods of government, till they have been thoroughly tried 
upon him ; and if they will not prevail, we make no excufes 
for the obftinate. Locke, 

2. Not eafily wielded. 
UNMA/NAGED, adj. 
1. Not broken by horfemanfhip. 

Like colts, or unmanaged horfes; we ftart at dead bones 
and lifelefs blocks. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

2. Not tutored ; not educated. 

Savage princes flafh out fometimes into an irregular greatnefs 
of thought, and betray, in their aClions, an unguided force, 
and unmanaged virtue. Felton on the Clufficks. 

UNMA‘NLIKE, ) di 
Unma’nLy. § H 
1. Unbecoming a human being. 

It is ftrange to fce the xnmaniike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought 
the others virtuous patience under them, think their mafter- 
hood nothing, without doing injury to them. Sidney, 

Where the act is unmanly, or theexpeCtation contradiGtious 
to the attributes of God, our hopes we ought never to en- 
tertain. Collier againft Defpair. 

2. Unfuitable to a man; effeminate. 
By the -greatnefs of the cry, it was the voice of man; 
though it were a very unmanlike voice, fo to cry. Sidney. 
New cuftoms, 
Though never fo ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow’d, 
‘This is in thee a nature but affected ; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, fprung 

From change of fortune. Shake/p. Timon of Athens, 

My fervitude, ignoble, , 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous. Milton's Agonifres. 

Think not thy friend can ever feel the foft 
Unmanly warmth, and tendernefs of love. 
29 S 


Shakefpeare. 


Addijon. 
Unmanly 
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Unmanly dread invades the French aftony’d, 
And ftreight their ufele{s arms they quit. 
UNMA‘NNERED. adj. Rude; brutal; uncivil. 
You have a flanderous, beaftly, unwafh’d tongue, 
In your rude mouih, and favouring yourfelf, 
Unmanner'd lord. B. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
If your barking dog difturb her eafe, 
T unmanner’d maletaétor is arraign’d. Drydens Juvenal. 
UNMA‘NNERLINESS. 7. J. Breach of civility ; ill behaviour. 
A fort of unmannerline/s is apt to grow up with young peo- 
ple, if not early reftrain’d ; and that is a forwardnefs to in- 
terrupt others fpeaking. Locke on Education. 
UNMANNERLY. adj. Ill bred; not civil; not complaifant. 
Swectheart, 
I were unmanner ly to take you out, 
And not to kifs you. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a flovenly, unhandfome coarfe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. Shakefp. Hen IV. 
He will prove the weeping philofoper, when he grows old, 
being fo full of unmannerly fadnefs in his youth. Shake/peare. 
Bare-faced ribaldry is both unmannerly in itfelf, and ful- 
fome to the reader. Dryden. 
A divine dares hardly fhew his perfon among fine gentle- 
men; or, if he fall into fuch company, he is in continual 
apprehenfion that fome pert man of pleafure fhould break an 


Philips. 


unmannerly jeft, and render him ridiculous. Swift. 
UnMA‘NNERLY. adv. Uncivilly. 
Forgive me, 
If I have us’d myfelf unmanner’y. Shakefpeare. 


UnMANU/RED. aaj. Not cultivated. 
The land, 

In antique times was favage wildernefs ; 

Unpeopl'd, unmanur’d, unprov’d, unprais’d. Farry Queen. 
UnMA‘RKED. adj. Not obferved ; not regarded. 

I got a time, unmarked by any, to fteal away, I cared not 

whither, fo I might efcape them. Sidney. 
This place unmark’d, though oft I walk’d the green, 


In all my progrefs I had never feen. Dryden. 
Entring at the gate, conceal’d in clouds, 

He mix’d, unmark’d, among the bufy throng, 

Borne by the tide, and pafs’d unfeen along. Dryden. 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d ata monarch’s gate. Pope. 


UNMA‘RRIED. adj. Having no hufband, or no wife. 
Unmarried men are beft friends, beft mafters, beft fervants, 
but not always beft fubjects, for they are light to run 
away. Bacon. 
Hufbands and wives, boys and unmarry’d maids. Dryden. 
To UNMA‘sK. v.a. 
1. To ftrip of a mafk. 
2. To ftrip of any difguife. 
With full cups they had unmafk'd his foul. — Rofcommon, 
Though in Greek or Latin they amufe us, yet a tranflation 
unmafks them, whereby the cheat is*tranfparent. Glanville, 
To Unma'sk, v. n. To put off the mafk. 
My hufband bids me; now I will uxmafk. 


This is that face was worth the looking on. — Shake/peare. 
Unma’skED. adj. Naked; open to the view, 
O Iam yet to learn a ftatefman’s art ; 
My kindnefs, and my hate unma/k’d I wear, 
For friends to truft, and enemies to fear. Dryden. 


UNMaA‘’STERABLE. adj. 
dued. 

The fetor is unmaflerable by the natural heat of man ; not 
to be dulcified by concoction, beyond unfavoury condi- 
tion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

UnMA‘STERED. adj. 
1. Not fubdued. 
2. Not conquerable. 
Weigh what lofs your honour may fuftain, if you 
Or lofe your heart, or your chafte treafure open 
To his unma/fter’d importunity. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
He cannot his unma/fer’d grief fuftain, 
But yields to rage, to madnefs and difdain. 
Unma’rcHaBLe. adj. Unparalelled ; unequalled. 

The foul of Chrift, that faw in this life the face of God, 
was, through fo vifible prefence of Deity, filled with all 
Manner of graces and virtues in that unmatchable degree of 
perfection ; for which, of him we read it written, that God 

with the oil of gladnets anointed him. Hooker, b. v. 
f Mott radiant, cxquifite, and unmatchable beauty, tell me, 
if this be the lady of the houfe. Shake/peare. 

England breeds very valiant creatures; their matftiffs arc 
of unmatchable courage. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

UNMATCHED. adj. Matchlefs; having no match, or equal. 
That glorious day, which two fuch navies faw, 
As cach, unmatch'd, might to the world give law ; 
~ Neptune; yet doubtful whom he fhould obcy, 


Unconquerable ; not to be fub- 


Dryden. 


Held to them both the trident of the fea. Dryden. 
Unaiz’aninG, adj. Expretling no meaning, 
With round, unmneamng face, Pope. 


UNM 


© Unme’ant. adj. Not intended, l 3 


The flying {pear was after Ilus fent : 
Rut Rhætus happen’d on a death unmeant. 
UNME‘ASURABLE. adj. Boundlefs 5 unbounded. 
Common mother ! thou 

Whofe womb unmea/urable, and infinite breaft of 

Tcems and feeds all. Shakelp. Timon of Athens. 

You preferved the luftre of that noble family, which the 
unmeafurable profufion of anceftors had eclipfed. Swift. 

UnMEA’SURED. adj. 
1. Immenfe; infinite. 
Does the {un dread th’ imaginary fign, 

Nor farther yet in liquid zther roll, 

’Till he has gain’d fome unfrequented place, 

Loft to the world, in vaft, unmeafur’d {pace. 

2. Not meafured ; plentiful. 
From him all perfect good, unmea/ur’d out, defcends. Milton. 
Unme‘Di TATED. adj. Not formed by previous thought. 
Neither various ftyle, 

Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praife 

Their maker, in fit {trains pronounce’d, or fung 

Unmeditated. Miltons Par. Loft, b. v. 

UnME’'DLED with. adj. Not touched; not altered. i 

The flood-gate is opened and clofed for fix days, conti- 

nuing other ten days unmedled with. Carew. 
UnMeeE T. adj. Not fit; not proper; not worthy. 
Madam was young, unmeet the rule of fway. 

lam unmeet ; ‘ 

For I cannot flatter thee in pride. 

O my father ! 
Prove you that any man with me convers’d 
At hours wnmeet, refufe me, hate me. 
Alack ! my hand is {worn 

Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn ; 

Vow, alack! for youth unmeet, 

Youth fo apt to pluck a fweet. 

Its fellowfhip unmeet for thee, 
Good reafon was thou freely fhould’ft diflike. 
That mufe defires the laft, the loweft place, 
Who, though unmeet, yet touch’d the trembling ftring 
For the fair fame of Anne. Pricr. 
UNMe’LLOWED. aaj. Not fully ripened. 
His years but young, but his experience old; 
His head unmellow’d, but his judgment ripe. 
UNME’LTED. adj. Undiffolved by heat. 
Snow on /Etna does unme ted lie, 
Whence rowling flames, and fcatter’d cinders fly. 
UnME‘/NTIONED. adj. Nottold; not named. 
They left not any error in government unmentioned or un- 
prefled, with the fharpeft and moft pathetical exprefhons. Clar. 
Oh let me here fink down 
Into my grave, uamention’d and unmourn’d ! Southern. 
UNME’RCHANTABLE. adj. Unfaleable ; not vendible. 
They feed on falt, unmerchantable pilchard. 
UNME'RCIFUL, adj. 
x. Cruel; fevere ; inclement. 

For the humbling of chis unmerciful pride in the eagle, 
providence has found out a way. L’Eftrange. 

The pleafant luftre of flame delights children at firt; but 
when experience has convinced them, by the exquifite pain it 
has put them to, how crual and unmerciful it is, they are 
afraid to touch it. Locke. 

Whatfoever doétrine reprefents God as unjuft and unmer- 
ciful, cannot be from God, becaufe it fubverts the very foun- 
dation of religion. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Unconfcionable ; exorbitant. 

Not only the peace of the honeft, unwriting fubject was 
daily molefted, but wmerciful demands were made of his ap- 
plaufe. i Pope. 

UNME’RCIFULLY. adv. Without mercy ; without tendernefs. 

A little warm fellow fell moft unmercifully upon his Gallick 

majefty. Addifon. 
UnmeE’RcIFULNESS.n. f. Inclemency; cruelty ;wantoftendernefs. 
Confider the rules of friendthip, left juftice turn into un- 
mercifu'nefs. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
UNME’RITED. adj. Not deferved ; not obtained otherwile 
than by favour. 
This day, in whom all nations fhall be bleft, 

Favour unmerited by me, who fought 

Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. Milton. 

A tottering pinnacle unmerited greatnels is. __ Gov. Tongue. 

UNnME’RITABLE, adj. Having no defert. Not in ufc. 
Your love deferves my thanks; but my defert 
Unmeritable, Muns your high requett. Shate/peare, 
Unme/RITEDNESS. n. fe State of being undeferved. 

As to the freenels or unmeritedne/s of God’s love ; we 

necd but confider, that we fo little could at firft deferve his 


Dryden. 


Blackmore. 


Spenfer. 
S hakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 
Shake/peare. 


Milton. 


Shake/peare.” 


Waller. 


Carew. 


love, that he loved us even before we had a being. Boyle. 
Unm)Lkep. adi. Not milked. 
The ewes ftill folded, with diftended thighs, 
Unmilk’d, lay bleating in diftrefsful cries. Pope. 


Un- 


UNM 


Unmi/npep. adj. Not heeded; not regarded. 
‘ He was 
, A poor, unminded outlaw, fneaking home ; 
My father gave him welcome to the fhore. 
4 He, after Eve feduc’d, unminded, flunk 

Into the wood. Milton. 
Unmi’n FUL. adj. Not heedful; not regardful ; negligent ; 
_ inattentive. 

+ Worldly wights in place 
Leave off their work, unmindful of this law, 


Shake/peare. 


Ae, m 


i “Fo gaze on them. Fairy Queen. 
x I hall lct you fee, that I am not unmindful of the things 
_ you would have me remember. Boyle. 
“ Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold ; 
> Who always vacant, always amiable, 
7 Hopes thee ; of flattering gales 
Unmindful. Milton, 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true fervants, 
Amongft the enthroned gods on fainted feats. Milton, 
He, not unmindful of his ufual art, 
__ Firft in diffembled fire attempts to part ; 
_ Then roaring beafts he tries. Dryden's Virgil. 


__ When thofe who diflike the conftitution, are fo very zea- 
_ lous in their offers for the fervice of their country, they are 
not wholly unmindful of their party, orthemfelves. Swift. 
ToUnmiNGcLe. v.a. To {eparate things mixed. 
© Te will anmungle the wine from the water ; the wine afcend- 
` ing, and the water defcending. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 
© Uxmi’yGLep. adj. Pure; not vitiated by any thing ming- 
- led. 


As eafy may’ft thou fall 

_A drop of water in the breaking gulph, 
And take unmingled thence your drop again, 

Without addition or diminifhing. 


Shakefpeare. 
Springs on high hills, are pure and unmingled. 


Bacon. 


“ 


- » His cup is full of pure and unmingled forrow. ' Taylor. 
Veflels of unmingled wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine. Pope. 


ë UNMI/NGLEABLE. adj. Not {ulceptive of mixture. Not uled. 
= The fulphur of the concrete lofes by the fermentation, the 
| property of oil being unmingleable with water. Boyle. 
The xnmingleable liquors retain their diftinct furfaces. Boyle. 
= Unmyry. adi. Not fouled with dirt. 
Pafs, with fafe, unmiry feet, 
aè Where the rais’d pavement leads athwart the ftreet. 
= UNMITIGATED. adj. Not foftened. 
With publick accufation, uncovered flander, unmitigated 
= rancour. - Shakefpeares Much Ado about Nothing. 
 Uxmi’xep. adj. Not mingled with any thing; pure; not 
Unmrxt. $Í corrupted by additions. 
_ _ Thy commandment all alone hall live 
~ Within the book and volume of my brain, 
, s Unmixt with bafer matter. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old; whereas 
T the inftauration gives the new, unmixed otherwife than with 


Gay. 


~ fome little afperfion of the old. Bacon. 
Thy conftant quiet fills my peaceful breaft, 
With wnmix’d joy, uninterrupted reft. Rofcommon. 
_~ What is glory but the blaze of fame, 
| The people’s praife, if always praife unmixt ? Milton. 
w Thy Arethufan ftream remains unfoil’d ; 
___ Unmixt with foreign filth, and undefil’d. Dryden. 
Mey. ' Together out they fly, 
Infeparable now, the truth and lie: 
dthis or that xxmixt, no mortal ear fhall find. Pope. 
MO'ANED. adj. Not lamented. 
__ Fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan'd ; 
C Your widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shakefpeare. 
Unmor‘st. adj. Not wet. 
_____ + Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmoift y: 
* Mounts on the wings of air. Philips. 


“Unmor'sTENED. adj. Not made wet. 
The incident light that mects with a grofler liquor, will 
have its beams more or lefs interruptedly reflected, than they 
* would be if the body had been unznoi/tened. Boyle. 
Unmote’step. adj. Free from difturbance ; free from exter- 
~~ nal troubles. 
© The fowls of the air, and the beafts of the field, are fup- 
| plied with every thing, unmolefted by hopes or fears. Rogers. 
Poa © Cleopatra was read o'er, 
- While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 
That teach one to deny onc’sfelf, 


Stood unsolc/led on the fhelf. Pror 
Safe on my fhore each unmole/ted fwain, 
~ Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. Pope. 
To Uxmoo'R. v.a. 
1. T'o loofe from land, by taking up the anchors. 
» We with the rifing morn our fhips unmoor’d, 
And brought our captives, and our ftores aboard. Pope. 


L 
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a. Prior feems to have taken it for cafting anchor. 
Soon as the Britifh fhips unmoor, K 
And jolly long-boat rows to thorc. Prior. 
UnMo’RALIZED. adj. Untutored by morality. 
This is cenfured as the mark of a diflulute and unmsralized 
temper. 
UNMo’RTGAGED. adj. Not mortgaged. 
Is there one God unfworn to my deftruStion ? 
The leaft, unmortgag’d hope? for, if there be, 
Methinks I cannot fall. Dryden's Ail for Love. 
This he has repeated fo often, that at prefent there is {carce 
a fingle gabel unnortgaged. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
Unmo’R TIFIED. adj. Not fubdued by forrow and feverities. 
If our confcience reproach us with uzmortified fin, our hope 
is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers's Sermons. 
Unmo’vEABLE. adj. Such as cannot be removed or altered. 
Wherein confifts the precife and. unmoveable boundaries of 
that fpecies. Locke. 
UNMo'VED. adj. 
1. Not put out of one place into another. 
l Vipers that do fly 
The light, oft under unmov’d ftalls do lie. 
Nor winds, nor winter’s rage o’erthrows 
His bulky body, but unmov’d he grows. Dryden. 
Chefs-men, ftanding on the fame fquares of the chefs- 
board, we fay thcy are all in the fame place, or unmoved ; 
though, perhaps, the chefs-board hath been carried out of 
one room into another. Locke. 
2. Not changed in refolution. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov'd, 
Unfhaken, unfeduc’d. 
3. Not affected ; not touched with any paffion. 
Cæfar, the world’s great mafter and his own, 
Unmov’d, fuperior ftill in ev’ry ftate, 
And fcarce detefted in his country’s fate. 
4. Unaltered by paffion. 
I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmov’d, and eyes unwet. 
UnMo’vinG. adj. 
I. Having no motion. 
The celeftial bodies, without impulfe, had continued un- 
active, unmoving heaps of matter. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 
2. Having no power to raife the paffions ; unaffecting. ` 
To Unmo’utp. v.a. Tochange as to the form. 
Its pleafing poifon 
The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 
Fikes inftead, unmoulding reafon’s mintage, 


Norris. 


May’s Virgil, 


Milter. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Charaéter'd in the face. Milton. 
UNMo’URNED. adj. Not lamented; not deplored. 
O let me here fink down 
Into my grave unmention’d and unmourn’d. Southern. 
To Unmvu’zzLe. v.a. To loofe from a muzzle. 
Now unmuzzle your wifdom. Shake/peare. 


Have you not fet mine honour at the ftake, 
And baited it with all th’ zzmuzzl'd thoughts 
Thy tyrannous heart can think? — Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
To Unmu FFLeE. v.a. To put off a covering from the face. 
Unmuffie, ye faint ftars! and thou, fair moon, 
That wont’ft to love the traveller’s benizon, 
Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 
And difinherit chaos, that reigns here i 
In double night, of darknefs and of fhades. Ailton. 
Unmvu’sıcaL. adj. Not harmonious ; not pleafing by found. 
Let argument bear no wxmu/ical found, 
Nor jars interpofe, facred friendfhip to grieve. B. Fobnfon. 
One man’s ambition wants fatisfaction, another’s avarice, 
a third’s fpleen; and this djfcord makes up the very unmu- 
fical harmony of our murmurs. Decay of Piety. 
Unna’MED. adj. Not mentioned. 
Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Unnam’d in heav’n. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 
Unna/TuRAL. adj. 
1. Contrary to the laws of nature; contrary to the common 
inftinéts. 
Her oftence 
Mutt be of fuch unnatural degree, i 
That monfters it. 4 Shakefp. K. Lear. 
People of weak heads on the one hand, and vile affections 
on the other, have made an unnatural divorce between being 


wile and, good. Glanville’s Scepj. 
Tis irreverent and unnatural, to {coff at the infirmities of 
old age. L’Eftrange. 


2. Acting without the affections implanted by nature. 
Rome, whofe gratitude 
Tow’rds her deferving children, is enroll’d 
In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam, 
Should now eat up her own. Shake/peare’s Cortclanus, 
If the tyrant were, to a fon fo noble, io unnatural, 
What will be be to us ? Denbam’s Sophy. 


2. Forced ; 


UNN 


3. Forced; not agreeable to the real ftate of perfons or 
things. 

They admire only glittering tufles, that in a ferious poem 
are naufeous, becaule they are unnatural. Would any man; 
who is ready to die for love, defcribe his paffion like Nar- 
ciflus ? Dryden. 

In an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are carefully to 
be avoided ; the firft, are fuch as are aftected and unnatural; 
the fecond, fuch as arc méan and vulgar. Addifon. 

UNNA'TURALNESS. . f- Contraricty to nature. 

The God, which is the’ God of nature, doth never teach 

unnaturalne/s. Sidney. 
Unna’ruraLty. adv. Inoppofition to nature. 

All the world have beén frighted with an apparition of 
their own fancy, or they have moft unnaturally confpired to 
cozen themfelves. Tillotfon. 

Unna’viGABLe. adj. Not to be paffed by veffels ; not to be 
navigated. 
Pindar’s unnavigable fone, 


Like a {wift {tream from mountains pours along. Cowley. 
Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 
In that ġnnavigable {tream were drown’d. Dryden. 


Let wit her fails, her oars let wifdom lend ; 

The helm let politick. experience guide: ? 

Yet ceafe to hope thy fhort-liv’d bark fhall ride 

Down fpreading fate’s unnavigable tide. Prior. $ 

The Indian feas were believ’d to be unnavigable. Arbuthnot. 

UNNE’CESSARILY. adv. Without neceflity ; without necd ; 
needlefsly. 

To abrogate, without conftraint of manifeft harm thereby 
atifing, had been to alter wnneceffarily, in their judgment, 
the antient, received cuftom of the whole church. Hooker. 

’Tis highly imprudent in the greateft of men, unneceffari’y 
to provoke the meaneft. L’Eftrange. 

Thefe words come in without any connexton with the 
ftory, and confequently unnecef/arily. Broome. 

UNNE/CESSARINESS. 7. /. Necdlefsnefs. 

Thefe are fuch extremes as afford no middle for induftry to 
exift, hope being equally out-dated by the defperatenefs or 
unneceffarine/s. of an undertaking. Decay of Piety. 

UNNE’crssAry. adj. Needlefs; not wanted ; ufelefs. 

The doing of things unneceffary, is many times the catfe 
why the moft neceflary are not done. Hooker, b.v. 

Thou whorefon zed ; thou wnneceffary letter. Shake/peare. 

Let brave fpirits, fitted for command by fea or land, not 


be laid by, as perfons unneceffary for the time. Bacon, 
Lay that unneceffary fear afide ; : 
Mine be the care new people to provide. Dryden. 


Unneceffary coinage, as well as unneceffary revival of words, 
runs into affectation; a fault to be avoided on either 
hand, Dryden. 

They did not only fhun perfecution, but affirmed, that 
it was unneceffary for their followers to bear their religion 
through fuch fiery trials. Addifon. 

T'he reader can eafily difcover how the plot will be unra- 
velled at laft; but the unneceffary intricacies in unravelling it, 
{till remain to be accounted for. Shake/p. Illuftrated. 

UNNE’IGHBOURLY. adj. Not kind; not fuitable to the duties 
of a neighbour. 

Parnaflus is. but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants 
make it more fo, by their unneighbour/y deportment. Garth. 

Unwe/iGHBourLy. adv. Ina manner not fuitable to a neigh- 
bour; with malevolence; with mutual mifchief. 
Thefe two chriftian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to fpend it fo unnerghbourly. 
Unne/RVATE. adj. Weak; feeble. A bad word. 

Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Mufeus ; but abject, 

unnervate, and unharmonious in Homer. Broome. 
To Usne’RVE. v.a. To weaken; to enfeeble. 
The precepts are often fo minute and full of circumftances, 
that they weaken and wnnerve his verfe. Addifon. 
Unne’RveD. adj. Weak; fecble. 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide ; 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell fword, 
Th’ unnerv’d father falls. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
Unne'rH. adv. (‘This is from un and ea, Saxon, cafy; and 
Unwe’tHEs. § oughttherefore to be written uneath.] Scarce- 
ly; hardly ; not without difficulty. Obfolete. 
Diggon, I am fo ftiffe and ftanke, 

That unneth I may ftand any more ; 

And how the weftern wind bloweth fore, 

Beating the wither’d leaf from the tree. 

A fhepherd’s boy, 

When winter’s wafteful fpight was almoft {pent, 

Lcd forth his flocke, that had been long ypent ; 

So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold, 

That now waacthes their feet could em uphold. 

UnNo’BLE. adj. Mean; ignominious ; ignoble. 
I have offended reputation ; 

A moft uanoble (werving, 


Shake/peare. 


Spenfer. 


Spenfer. 


Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


U NO 


Unno'ren. adj. Not obferved; not regarded; not heeded; 
hot celebrated. 
They may jeft, 


Till thcir own fcorn return to them xnnoted. Shake/peare. 
He drew his feat familiar to her fide, 

Far from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd ; 

Where the free gueft uznoted might relate, 

If haply confcious of his father’s fate. Pope. 


A fhameful fate now hides my hopelefs head, 
Unwept, wnnoted, and for ever dead. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Unnu/MBERED. adj. Innumerable. 
The fkies are painted with wnumber’d fparks ; 
They are all fire, and every one doth fhine. Shake/peare, 
Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and difeafes, and our 


minds the hives of unnumbered cares and paffions, Raleigh. 
Of various forms, unnumber’d fpe&tres, more 
Centaurs, and double fhapes, befiege the door. Dryden. 
Pitchy and dark the night fometimes appears ; 
Our joy and wonder fometimes fhe excites, 
With ftars annumber’d, PS = 


Unosse’Quiousness. 2. f: Incompliance ; difobedience. 

They make one man’s particular tailings, confining laws 
to others; and convey them, as fuch, to their fuccecders, 
who are bold to mifname all unobfequioufne/s to their incogi- 
tancy, prefumption. Brown’s Valgar Errours. 

Unose’yvep. adj. Not obeyed. 
Not leave 
Unworfhipp’d, wnobey'd, the throne fupreme. Milton. 
Unopyr’cTED. adj. Not charged as a fault, or contrary argu- 
ment. 

What will he leave unobjected to Luther, when he makes 

it his crime that he defied the devil. Atterbury. 
Unorno’xrous. adj. Not liable; not expofed to any hurt. 
So unobnoxtous now, fhe hath buried both ; 
For none to death fins, that to fin is loth. 
In fight they ftood 
Unwearicd, anobnoxious to be pain’d. Miltons Par. Laf. 
Unopse’/RvaBLeE. adj. Not to be obferved; not difcover- 
able. 

A picce of glafs reduced to powder, the fame which, when 
entire, freely tranfmitted the beams of light, acquiring by 
contufion, a multitude of minute furfaces, refleéts, in a con- 
fufed manner; little and fingly anobfervable images of the 
lucid body, that from a diaphanous, it degenerates into a 
white body. Boyle on Colours. 

UNoBSE’RVANT. adj. 
1. Not obfequious. 
2. Not attentive. 

The unobfervant multitude may have fome general, con- 
fufed apprehenfions of a beauty, that gilds the outfide frame 
of the univerfe. Glanville. 

Unosse’RVED. adj. Not regarded ; not attended to; not heed- 
ed ; not minded. 

The motion in the minute parts of any folid body, which 
is the principal caufe of violent motion, though unob/erved, 
paffeth without found. : Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

They the fon of God, our Saviour meek, 

Sung victor; and from heav’nly feaft refrefh’d, 

Brought on his way with joy ; he, unobferv'd, 

Home to his mother’s houfe private return’d. Milton. 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the appearance 
of any unobferved ftar, fome divine prognoftick. Glanville. 

Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious ftream, 

That in Hibernian vales obfcurely ftray’d, 

And, unobjerv’d, in wild meanders play’d. Addifon. 

Had I err’d in this cafe, it had been a well-meant miftake, 
and might have pafs’d unobjerved. Atterbury. 

Unossek’RvING. adj. Inattentive; not hecdful. 

His fimilitudes are not placed, as our wnobferving criticks 
tell us, in the heat of any action; but commonly in its de- 
clining. ; Dryden. 

UNOBSTRU’CTED. adj. Not hindered ; not ftopped. 
Unobfiruéted matter flies away, 
Ranges the void, and knows not where to ftay. Blackmore. 
UnopstRucTIve. adj. Not raifing any obftacle. 
Why fhould he halt at either ftation? why 
Not forward run in unobjiruétive fky ? 
UnosTa‘INneD. adj. Not gained; not acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that object by defire, 
which is motion towards the end, as yet unsbtained : fo like- 
wife upon the fame hercafter received, it fhall work alfo by 
love. Hooker. 

Uno’svious. adj. Not readily occurring. : 

Of all the metals, not any fo conftantly difclofeth its un- 

obvious colour, as copper. Boyle on Colours. 
Uno'ccuptep. adj. Unpofleficd. 

If we fhall difcover further to the north pole, we fhall find 
all that traét not to be vain, ufelefs, or unoccupied. Ray. 

The fancy hath power to create them in the fenfories, then 
unoccupied by external impreffions. Grew’s Co/mology. 


Donie. 


Blackmore. 


4 Unor- 


Uno’rr@ren. adj. Not propofed to acceptance: 


For the fad bufinefs of Ircland, he could not exprefs a 
greater fenfe, there being nothing left on his part unoffered or 


undone. Clarendon. 
UNoFFE’NDING. adj. 
1. Harmlefs ; innocent. 
Thy unsffending life T could not fave § 
Nor weeping c.tuld I follow to thy grave. Dryden. 


2. Sinlefs ; pure from fault. 
If thofe holy and unoffending {pirits, the angels, veil their 
faces before the throne of his majefty ; with what awe fhould 
we, finful duft and afhes, approach that infinite power we 


* have fo grievoufly oficnded. Rogers's Sermons. 
To Uno. v.a. To free from oil. 
A tight maid, erc he for wine can afk, 
Guefles his meaning, and unoils the flatk. Dryden. 


UNO'PENING. adj. Not opening. 

Benighted wanderers, the foreft o'er, 
Curfe the fav'd candle, and unopening door. 

Uno’perative. adj. Producing no effects. 
The withing of a thing is not properly the willing of it; 
but an imperfect velleity, and imports no more than an idle, 
unoperative complacency in the end, with a dire@t abhorrence 
of the means. South's Sermons. 
NOPPO’sED. adj. Not encountered by any hoftility or ob- 

~ ftruétion. 

a Proud, art thou met? thy hope was to have reach’d 
The height of thy afpiring unoppos’d, 
The throne of God unguarded. 

= _Toevery nobler portion of the town, 
‘The curling billows roll their reftlefs tide : 

In parties now they ftruggle up and down, 


Pope. 


Mailton’s Par. Loft. 


Oh. adad i 
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As armies, unoppos'd, for prey divide. Dryden. 
The people, like a headlong torrent go, 
And ev’ry dam they break or overflow : 
- But unoppos’d they either lofe their force, , 
z Or wind in volumes to thcir former courfe. Dryden. 


Uno’rperty. Difordered ; irregular. 
Since fome ceremonies muit be ufed, every man would 
‘have his own fafhion; whereof what other sould be the 
iffue, but infinite diftra€tion, and unorderly confufion in the 
church. Sanderfon. 
Uno’rpvinary. adj. Uncommon ; unufual. 
T do not know how they can be excufed from murder, who 
“kill monftrous births, becaufe of an unordinary fhape, with- 
out knowing whether they have a rational foul or no. Locke. 
UNo’RGANIZED. aaj. Having no parts inftrumental to the 
nourifhment of the reft. 
It is impoffible for any organ to regulate itfelf : much lefs 
3 may we refer this regulation to the animal fpirits, an un- 
ead fluid. Grew’s Co/mology. 
NORIGINAL, 
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y 

a 
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F UNORI'GINATED. 
4 

> 
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hag. Having no birth; ungencrated. 


I toil’d out my uncouth paffage, forc’d to ride 
Th’ untractable aby{s, plung’d in the womb 
Of unoriginal night, and chaos wild. Milton's Par. Loft. 

"In feripture, Jehovah fignifies, that God is underived, 
unoriginated, and {elf-exiftent. Stephens’s Sermons. 
Uno'rTHODOX. adj. Not holding pure doctrine. 
A fat benefice became a crime againtt its incumbent; and 
he was fure to be unorthodox, that was worth the plun- 
_ dering. Decay of Piety. 
Unowep. adj. Having no owner. 
og England now is Icft 
To tug and fcramble, and to part by th’ teeth 
~The unowed intereft of proud, {welling ftate. Shake/peare. 


* 
~ 
i 


TUER . 
= Uno'wyen. adj. 
1. Having no owner. 
© 2. Not acknowledged. 
— ___Of night or lonelinefs it recks me not ; 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leaft fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 
OF our unowned filter. Milton. 
Oh happy, wnown’d youths! your limbs can bear 
The fcorching dog-ftar, and the winter’s air ; 
While the rich infant, nurs’d with care and pain, 
Thirfts with each heat, and coughs with ev'ry rain. Gay. 
To UnPACK. v.a. 
W p To difburden ; to exonerate. } 
I, the fon of a dear father murther’d, 
~ Mutt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. Shake/p, 
on To open any thing bound together. 
_ He had a great parcel of glafles packed up, which, when 
he had unpacked, a great many cracked of themfelves. Boyle. 
Unpa’ckeD. aaj. Not collected by unlawful artifiees. 
, The knight 
_Refolv’d to Ieave him to the fury 
© Of juftice, and an unpack’d jury. 
“Unpa'tp. adj. 
“4. Not difcharged, 
___ Receive from us knee tribute not unpaid. 


d 


Hudibras. 


Milton: 
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Nor hecatomb unflain; nor vows unpaid ; 


On Greeks, accurs’d, this dire confufion bring. Drydeñ. 
What can atone, oh evcr-injur'd fhade ! 
Thy fate unpity’d, and thy rites unpaid ? Pope. 


2. Not receiving dues or debts. 

How often are relations neglected, and tradefmen unpaid; 

for the fupport of this vanity ? Collier. 
Th’ embroider’d fuit; at Jeaft, he deem’d his prey ; 

That fuit, an unpaid taylor inatch’d away. Pope. 

3- Unpa’sp for. ‘That for which the price is not yet given ; 

taken on truft. 

Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 

Prouder, than ruftling in unpaid for tilk. 

Unpa‘inep. adj. Suffering no pain: 
Too unequal work we find, 
Againft unequal arms to fight in pain ; 
Againtt unpain’d, impafiive. 
Unra'tnFuL. adj. Giving no pain. 

That is generally called hard, which will put us to pain, 
fooner than change figure ; and that foft, which changes the 
fituation of its parts, upon an eafy and unpainful touch. Locke. 

UNPA’'LATAB: E. adj. Naufeous ; difgufting. 
The man who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 

Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles pafs} 

Might laugh again to fee a juty chaw 

The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 

A good man will be no more difturbed at the me- 
thods of correction, than by feeing his friend take unpala- 
tab.e phyfick. Collier on Kindnefs, 

Uxpa’raGoneD. adj. Unequalled ; unmatched. 

Either your unparagon'd mittrefs is dead, or {ne’s out-priz’d 

by a trifle. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeiine. 
UNPARA'LLELED, adj. Not matched; not to be matched 3 
having no equal. 


Shake/peare. 


Milton’s Par. Loft. 


I have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame, unparallelied, haply amplificd. Shakefpeare. 
Who had thought this clime had held 

A deity fo unparallell’d ? Miilton’s Arcades. 

The father burft out again in tears, upon receiving this in- 
ftance of an unparalleled fidelity from one, who he thought 
had given herfelf up to the pofleffion of another. Addifon. 

O fact unparallell’d ! O Charles! O beft of kings ! 

What ftars their black, difaftrous influence fhed 

On thy nativity ? Phillips. 

Unpa’RDoNnaBLe. adj. [impardonable, Fr.] Trremiffible. 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter any 
thing : in us as intolerable, that we fuffer any thing to remain 
unaltered. Hooker. 

Oh, tis a fault too unpardonable. Shake/peare. 

The kinder the malter, the more unpardonable is the 
traitor. L Ejlrange. 

Confider how unpardonable the refufal of fo much grace 
muft render us. Rogers s Sermons. 

UNPA'RDONABLY. adv. Beyond forgivenefs. 

Luther’s confcience turns thefe reafonings upon him, and 
infers, that Luther muft have been unpardonably wicked in 
ufing maffes for fifteen years. Atterbury, 

UNPA’RDONED. adj. : 
1. Not forgiven. 
How know we that our fouls fhall not this night be required, 
laden with thofe unpardoned fins, for which we propofed to 
repent tomorrow. Rogers's Sermons. 
2. Not difcharged 3 cancelled by a legal pardon. 

My returning into England unpardoned, hath deftroyed 

that opinion. Raleigh, 
Unpa/RDOoNING. adj. Not forgiving. 
Curle on th’ unpard'ning prince, whom tears can draw 

To no remorfe ; who rules by lion’s law ; 

And deaf to pray’rs, by no fubmiffion bow’d, 

Rends all alike, the penitent and proud. Dryden. 

Unpa‘RLIAMENTAPINESS. 1. f+ Contrariety to the ufage or 
conftitution of parliament. 

Senfible he was of that difrefpect; reprehending them for 
the wnparliamentarine/s of their remonftrance in print. Clar, 

Unpa/RLIAMENTARY,. adj. Contrary to the rules of parlia- 
ment. 

The fecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
matters, they muft not impute to their freedom in debate, 
but to that unparliamentary abufe of fetting individuals upon 
their fhoulders, who were hated by God and man, Swift. 

Unpa’rrep. adj. Undivided ; not feparated. 
Teco little it eludes the dazzl’d fight, 
Becomes mix’d blacknefs, or xnparted light. 
UnPa’RTIAL. adj. Equal; honeft. Not in ufe. 

Clear evidence of truth, after a ferious and unpartial exa- 

mination, Sanderfon. 
UnPA'RTIALLY. adv. Equally ; indifferently, 

Deem it not impoffible for you to err; fift unpartially your 
own hearts, whether it be force of realon, or vehemency of 
affection, which hath bred thefe opinions in you. © Hooker: 

2q T Uya 


Prior: 
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Unra'ssane. adj. Admitting ro paflage. 

Every country, which fhall not do according to thefe 
things, fhall be made not only unpafuble for men, but moft 
hatcful to wild beafts. EJih. xvi 24. 

They are vaft and unpaffable mountains, which the labour 


and curiofity of no mortal has ever yet known. Temple. 
Making a new ftandard for money, muft make ANA 
ocke. 


ney which is lighter than that ftandard, unpaffable. 

You well yourfelf as though you were a man of learning 
already ; you are thereby building a moft unpaffable barrier 
againft all improvement. /Vatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Unpa’sstonaTe. adj. Free from paffion; calm; impar- 
Unpa'sstonaTeED. § tial. 

He attended the king into Scotland, and was fworn a 
countellor in that kingdom; where, as I have been inftructed 
by unpaffionate men, he did carry himfelf with fingular fweet- 
nefs. Wotton’s Buckingham. 

More fober heads have a fet of mifconceits, which are as 
abfurd to an unpaffionated reafon, as thofe to our unbiafled 
fenfes. Glanville’s Scepf. ¢. 13. 

The rebukes, which their faults will make hardly to be 
avoided, fhould not only be in fober, grave, and wnpajfionate 
words, but alfo alone and in private. Locke on Education. 

Unpa’ssIONATELY. adv. Without paffion. 

Make us unpaffionately to fee the light of reafon and re- 

ligion. K, Charles. 
UNPA'THED. adj. Untracked ; unmarked by paflage. 
A courfe more promifing, 

Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 

To unpath’d waters, undream’d fhores ; moft certain 

To miferies enough. Shake/p. Winter Tale. 

Unpa’/wxep. adj. Not given to pledge. 
He roll’d his eyes, that witnefs’d huge difmay, 

Where yet, unpawn’d, much learned lumber lay. 

To Uxpa’y. v.a. To undo. A low ludicrous word. 

Pay her the debt you owe her, and unpay the villainy you 
have done her: the one you may do with fterling money, 
and the other with current repentance. Shakefpeare. 

UNPEA’CEABLE. adj. Quarrelfome; inclined to difturb the 
tranquillity of others. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts thofe uxpeaccable, rebellious, 
mutinous, and tyrannizing, cruel fpirits ; thofe prides and 
haughtinefles, judging and condemning, and defpifing of 
others. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

The defign is to reftrain men from things, which make 
them miferable to themfelves, unpeaceable and troublefome to 
the world. Tillot/on. 

To Unre’c. v.a. To open any thing clofed with a peg. 
Unpeg the bafket on the houfe’s top ; 
Let the birds fly. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Uyrper’nstoneD. adj. Not kept in dependance by a penfion. 
Could penfion’d Boileau lafh in honeft {train 

Flatt’rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’ reign ; 

And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 

Unplac’d, unpenfion’d, no man’s heir or flave? . Poe. 

To UNPE'OPLE. v.a. To depopulate; to deprive of inhabi- 


tants. 


Pope. 


The land 


In antique times was favage wildernefs, 


Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d. Fairy Queen. 
Shall war unpeople this my realm ? Shake/peare. 
To few unknown 
Long after; now unpeopl’d, and untrod. Milton. 
The lofty mountains feed the favage race, 
Yet few, and ftrangers in th’ unpeopl’'d place. Dryden. 


He mutt be thirty-five years old, a doctor of the faculty, 
and eminent for his religion and honefty ; that his rafhnefs 
and ignorance may not unpeople the commonwealth. Addifon. 

Unpercetiven. adj. Not obferved ; not heeded ; not fentibly 
difcovercd ; not known. 


The afhes, wind unerceived fhakes off. Bacon. 
He alone 

To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way, 

Not unperceie’d of Adam. Miltons Par. Loft. 
Thus daily changing, by degrees I’d wafte, 

Still quitting ground, by unperceiv’d decay, 

And fteal myfelf from life, and melt away. Dryden. 
Unperceiv’d the heav’ns with ftars were hung. Dryden. 
Oft in pleafing tafks we wear the day, 

While fummer funs roll unperceiv’d away. Pope. 


Unverce'ivepy. adu. So as not to be perceived. 
Some oleaginous particles, unperceivedly, aflociated them- 
felves to it. Boyle. 
UNPE'RFECT. adj. [impe fait, Fr. imperfectus, Lat.] Incomplete. 
Apelles’ picture of Alexander at Ephefus, and his Venus, 
which he left at his death unperfec? in Chios, were the 
chiefcft. Peacham on Drawing. 
Unpe/aFECTNESS. n. f. Imperfection ; incompletencfs. 
Virgil and Horace fpying the unperfecine/s in Ennius and 
Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and Euripides, brought 
poetry to perfectnefs. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 


GANZE 


UNPERFO'RMED. adj. Undone; not done. A 

A good law without exccution, is like an unperformed pro- 

mife. Taylor’s Rule of Holy Living. 
UNPE'RISHABLE. adj. Lafling to perpetuity ; exempt from 
decay. 

We are fecurcd to reap in another world everlafting, un- 
perifhable fclicitics. Hammonds Fundamentals. 

Unpe’RJURED. adj. I'ree from perjury. 
Beware of death; thou can’tt not die unperjur’d, 

And leave an unaccomplifh’d love behind. 

‘Thy vows are mine. 

UnperPLe’xEn. adj. Difentangled ; not embarraffed. 

In learning, little fhould be propofed to the mind at once ; 
and that being fully maftered, proceed to the next adjoining 
part, yet unknown, timple, unperplexed propofition. Locke. 

Unpersei/RABLE. adj. Not to be emitted through the pores 

of the fkin. i 

Bile is the moft unperfpirable of animal fluids. Arbuthnot. 
UNPERSUA’DABLE. adj. Ínexorable ; notto be perfuaded. 

He, finding his fifter’s unperfuadable melancholy, through 
the love of Amphialus, had for a time left her court. Sidney. 

Unpe’TRIFIED. adj. Not turned to ftone. 

In many concreted plants, fome parts remain unpetrify'd ; 
that is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood, and: 
were never yet converted. Brown's Vulgar Evraurs. 

UnNPHILOSO'PHICAL. adj. Unfuitable to the rules of philofo- 
phy, or right reafon. 

Your conceptions are unpbilofophical. You forget that the 
brain has a great many imali fibres in its texture ; which, 
according to the diferent ftrokes they receive from the ani- 
mal fpirits, awaken a correfpondent iaca. Coliter. 

It became him who created them, to fet them in order: 
and if he did fo, it is unphilsjopb.cal to feek for any other 
origin of the world, or to pretend that it might arife out of 
a chaos by the mere laws of nature. Newten’s Upticks. 

UnpPHILOSO PHICALLY. adv. In a manner contrary to the 
rules of right reafon. 

‘They torget that he is the firft caufe of all things, and 
difcourfe noit unphilosophicaily, abfurdly, and untuitably to the 
nature of an infinite being ; whofe influence muft ict the firt 
wheel a-going. South's Sermons. 

UNPHTLOSO PHICALNESS. #. f. _Incongruity with ptulojophy. 

I could diipenfe with the wnphilofophicalne/s of this their 

hypothefis, were it not unchriftian. Norris. ı 
To UnpuiLo’sopHizeE. v.a. To degrade from the character 
of a philofopher. A word made by Pope. 

Our paffions, our interefts flow in upon us, and uzphilsfo- 
phize us into mere mortals. Pope. 

Unpie’RceED. adj. Not penetrated ; not pierced. 
Th’ unpierc’d fhade imbrown’d the noontide bow’rs. Milt, 
True Witney broad-cloth, with its fhag unfhorn, 
Unpierc’d, is in the lafting tempeft worn. 
UNPI’LLARED. adj. Divefted of pillars. 
See the cirque falls ! th’ uztillar’d temple nods ! 
Streets pav’d with heroes ! Tiber choak’d with gods! Pope. 
Unpi/LLowep. adj. Wanting a pillow. 
Perhaps fome cold bank is her bolfter now, 
Or ’gainft the rugged bark of {ome broad clm, 
Leans her unpillow’d head, fraught witn fad fears. Milon. 
To Uner’s. v.a. To open what is fhut, or faftened wich a 


pin. 


Dryden, 


Gay. 


My love doth fo approve him, 
That even his ftubbornnefs, his checks and frowns, 
(Pr’ythee unpin me} have grace and favour in them. Shake/p. 
Unpin that foangled breaft-plate which you wear, 
That th’ eyes of buly fools mmay be {topt there. 
Who is the honeft man? 
He that doth {till and ftrongly good purfue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himfelf moft true: 
Whom neither force, nor fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their duc. 
UnprnKeEb. adj. Not marked with eyelet holes. 
Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink’d i th’ heel. Shake/peare. 
UnprTiep. ad. Not compaffionated ; not regarded with fym- 
pathetical forrow. 
Richard yet lives ; but at hand, at hand 
Infues his piteous and uupitied end. Shakefp. Rich, IIL 
Rich in the world’s opinion, and men’s praile, 
And full in all we cou’d defire, but days : 
He that is warn’d of this, and fhall forbear 
To venta figh for him, or fhed a tear ; 
May he live long fcorn’d, and unpity’d fall, 


Donne. 


Herbert. 


And want a mourner at his funeral. Bp. Corbet. 
But he whofe words and fortunes difagree, 
Abfurd, unpity’d, grows a publick jeft. Rofcommon. 


He that does not {ecure himfelf of a ftock of reputation in 
his greatnefs, fhall moit certainly fall unpitied in his ad- 
verfity. L’ Eftrange. 

As the greateft curfe that I can give, 


Unpitied be depos'd, and after live. Dryden's Aurenzche, 


As 
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‘As fome fad turtle his loft love deplores ; 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourns 


Alike unheard, wnpity’d, and forlorn. Pope. 
Paffion unpity’d, and fucceisleis love, 

Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate | 

My other griefs. Addifon's Cato. 


Unerrirutyy. adv. Unmercifully ; without mercy. 
He beat him moft pitifully. 
— Nay, that he did not; he beat him moft unpitifully. Shakef. 
Unri'trinc. adj. Having no compafion. 
To fhaine, to chains, or to a certain grave, 
Lead on, znpitying guides, behold your flave. 
Unrza‘cen. alj. Having no place of dependance. 
Could penfion’d Boileau lafh in honett ttrain 
4 Flatt rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’ reign; 
And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 
Unplac’d, unpention’d ? 
UnpPLaA GUED. adj... Not tormented. 
t Ladies, that have your fcet 
Unplagu’d with corns, we'll have a bout with you. Shate/p. 
UnpLa‘Nvep. adj. Not planted ; {pontaneous. 
Figs there unplanted through the fields do grow, 

Such as fierce Cato did the Romans fhow. Faller. 
Unpra‘usisre. adj. Not plaufible ; not fuch as has a fair ap- 
«pearance. 
< There was a mention of granting five fubfidies; and that 
~ Meeting being, upon very unpopular, and unplaufible reafons, 

_ immediately diffolved, thofe five {ubfidies were exacted, as if 
_ am act had paficd to that purpofe. Clarendon. 
I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-plac’d words of glofing courtely, 

Baited with reafons not unplau/iwle, 
Win me into the eafy-heartcd man, 

And hug him into fnares. 

Unpra‘usive. adj. Not approving. 

~ *Tis like he'll queition me, 
Why. fuch unplaufive eyes are bent on him. Shake/peare. 
© UNPLEASANT. adj. Not delighting; troublefome ; uneafy. 
Their fkilful ears perccive certain harfh and unpleafant dif- 

cords in the found of our common prayer, fuch as the rules 

__ of divine harmony, tuch asthe laws of God cannot bear. Hooker. 

O {weet Portia! 

_ Here are a few of the unpleafint’? words 
_.. That ever blotted paper. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
~~ =» Wifdem is very unplea/ant to the unlearned. Eccluf. v. 20. 

Upon Adam’s difobedience, God chafed him out of para- 

_ dife, the moft delicious part of the earth, into fome other, 
© the moft barren and unpleajant. Woodward's Nat. Hifl, 
~ Unprea’santxy. adv. Not delightfully ; uneafily. 
| We cannot boaft of good-breeding, ard the art of life; 
but yet we don’t live unplea/antly in primitive fimplicity and 
good humour. Pore. 

Unpre’asantess. 7. f. Want of qualities to give delight. 
© As for unplea/antne/s of found, if it doth happen the good 
© of men’s fouls doth deceive our ears, that we note it not. or 
arm them with patience to endure it. Hooker. 
_ Many people cannot at all endure the air of London, not 
F only for its unpleajantnefs, but tor the fuffocations -which it 
 caufes. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
All men are willing to fkulk out of fuch company ; the 
fober for the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleafantne/s 
of it. Government of the Tongue. 
PLEA‘SED. adj. Not pleafed; not delighted. 
Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 


Granville. 


Pope. 


ree 


Milton. 


‘Than my unpleas'd eye feel your courtefy. Shakefpeare. 
Condemn’d to live with fubjects ever mute, 
A falvage prince, unpleas'd, though abfolute. Dryden: 


UNPLEASING. adj. Oftenfive ; difguiting ; giving no delight. 
; Set to drefs this garden : 
How dares thy tongue found this wnplea/ing news? Shake/p. 
Hence the many mittakes, which have made learning fo 
unpleajing and lo unfuccefsful. Milton. 
Af all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat- 
_ forms, had rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, they had 
made things more regularly true, but withal very un- 
_ pleafing. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 


àr. 
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| Howe’er unplea/ing be the news you bring, 
I blame not you, but your imperious king. 
Unrirant. adj. 
will. 
The chizel hath more glory than the pencil ; that being fo 
hard an inftrument, and working upon fo unpliant tuf, can 
yet leave ftrokes of fo gentle appearance. Wotton. 
Unpio’wep. adj. Not plowed. 
t Good found land, that hath lain long unplowed. Mortimer. 
Unpiu’Me. adj. To ftrip of plumes ; to degrade. 
In the moft ordinary phenomena in nature, we fhall find 
enough to fhame confidence, and unplume dogmatizing. Glanv, 
UnNpPoe’rica. 
Unpoe rick. 
x Nor for an epithet that fails, 
Bite off your unpoetick nails. 


0 Dryden. 
Not ealily bent; not conforming to the 


l ad. Not fuch as becomes a poet. 


a 
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Unjuft! why you thou’d in fuch veins, 

À Reward your fingers for your brains ? 
UNPOo'LISHFD. adj. 
1. Not {moothed ; not brightened by attrition. 

Palladio, having noted in an old arch at Verona, fome 
part of the materials cut in fine forms, and fome unpolifhea, 
doth conclude, that the antients did leave the outward ‘face 
of their marbles, or free-{ftone, without any fculpture, till 
they were laid in the body of the building. Wotton. 

He afhirms it to have been the antient cultom of all the 
Greeks, to fet up unpolifbed {tones inftead of images, to the 
honour of the gods, Stillingficet. 

2s Not civilized ; not refined. 
Finding new words, 
Such as of old wife bards employ’d to make 
Unpolijb’d men their wild retreats forfake. 
Thole firit unpolifb’d matrons, big and bold, 
Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mould. Dryden. 
Unporr're. adj. [impoli, Fr. impolitus; Lat:] Not elegant ; 
not refined ; not civil. 

Difcourfes for the pulpit fhould be caft into a plain me- 
thod, and the reafons ranged under the words, firft, fecondly, 
and thirdly ; however they may be now fancied to found uz- 
polite, or unfafhionable. Watts’s Improv. of the Mind, 


Unpou.u’rep. adj. [impollutus, Lat.] Not corrupted; not de- 
filed. 


Bp. Corbet. 


Maller. 


Lay her i’ th’ carth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted Aleth 
May violets fpring ! Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
"Till oft converfe with heav’nly habitants 
Begin to caft a beam on th’ outward fhapes 
The unpol/uted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the foul’s effence, 


Till all be made immortal. Milton; 
Though unpolluted yet with actual ill, 
She half commits, who fins but in her will. Dryden, + 


Unpo’puLar. adj. Not fitted to pleafe the people. 

The practices of thefe men, under the covert of feigned 
zeal, made the appearance of fincere devotion ridiculous.and 
unpopular. Addijon’s Freeholder, N° 37: 

Unpo’rTaBLe. adj. [un and portable.) Not to be carried. 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
had been unportable ; and being fhort, the fhips muft have 
funk at an anchor in any ftream of weather or counter- 
tide. Raleigh 

Unrosse’ssep. adj; Nothad ; not obtained. 
He claims the crown. 
—Is the chair empty ? is the fword unfway’d ? 
Is the king dead? the empire unpoffe/#'d 2 
Such vaft room in nature unpo/fe/s'd 

By living foul, defert, and defolate, 

Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 

Each orb a glimpfe of light. _ 

The cruel fomething unpoffefs’d, 
Corrodes and leavens all the reft: 
Unposse’ssinc. adj. Having no pofleffion. 
Thou unpojjeffing baftard, doft thou think, 
That I would ttand againft thee ? 
Unpra/cricaBLe, adj, Not feafible, 
I try’d fuch of the things that came into my thoughts, as 
were not in that place and time unpraéficable. Boyle. 
Unpra‘cTIsED. adj. Not {kilful by ufe and experience ; 
raw; being in the ftate of a novice. 
The full fum of me 
Is an unleffon’d girl; un{chool’d, unpraétis’d. Shake/peare. 


State/peare. 


Milton. 


Priors 
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Unpraétis'd, unprepar’d, and ftill to feek, Milton. 
I am young, a novice in the trade ; 

The fool of love, unpraétis’d to perfuade, 

And want the foothing arts. Dryden. 
His tender eye, by too direct a ray, 

Wounded, and flying from unpraétis’d day. Prior. 


Unprar'sen. adj. Notcelebrated ; not praifed; 
The land, 
In antique times was falvage wilderncfs ; 
Unpeopl'd, unmanur’d, unprov’d, unprais’d, Fairy Queen, 
If all the world 
Sould in a pet of. temperance feed on pulfe, 
Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
Tir all-giver would be unthank’d, wou’d be unprais’d, Milti 
If young African for fame 
His wafted country freed from Punick rage, 
The deed becomes unprais’d, the man at leat; 
And lofes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton: 
Nor pats unprais’d the velt and veil divine, 
Which wand’ring foliage, and rich fow’rs entwine. Dryden. 
UnPRrCa’RIous. adj. Not dependent on another. 
_ The ftars, which grace the high expanfion bright, 
By their own beams, and unprecarious light, 
At a vaft diftance from each other lic. Blackmore. 
UNPRE‘CEDENTED. adj. Not juftifiable by any example, 
The fecret of all this unprecedented procecding in their 
mafters, they muft not impute to freedom. Swift. 
Te 
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To Unrreprcr. v.a. To retra& prediction. 
Means I muft ufe, thou fay'ft prediction elfe 
Will unpredidt, and fail me of the throne. 
UnPREFERRED. adj. Not advanced. 

To make a fcholar, keep him under, while he is young, or 

unpreferred. Collier on Pride. 
UNPRE'GNANT. adj. Not prolifick. 
This deed unfhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant, 

And dull to all proceedings. Shake/peare. 

Unpreju/picare. adj. Not prepoflefied by any fettled notions. 

A pure mind in a chafte body, is the mother of wifdom, 

fincere principles, and unprejudictate under{tanding. Taylor. 

Unpre’jupicrp. adj. Free from prejudice; free from pre- 
poflefion ; not pre-occupied by opinion; void of precon- 
ceived notions. 

The meaning of them may be fo plain, as that any 
unprejudiced and reafonable man may certainly underftand 
them. Tillotfon. 

Several, when they had informed themfelves of our Sa- 
viour’s hiftory, and examined, with unprejudiced minds, the 
doétrines and manners of his difciples, were fo ftruck, that 
they profefled themfelves of that fect. Addifon. 

UnPRELA‘TICAL. Untuitab’e to a prelate. 
The archbifhop of York, by fuch unprelatical, ignominious 
arguments, in plain terms adviled him to pafs that act. Claren. 
UNPREME’DITATED. adj. Not prepared in the mind before- 
hand. 
Afk me what queftion thou canft poffible, 
And I will anfwer unpremeditated. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
He dictates to me flumb’ring ; or infpires ; 

Eafy my unpremeditated verfe. Miltons Par. Loft. 

The flow of fpeech make unpremeditated harangues, or 
converfe readily in languages that they are but little acquaint- 
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ed with. Addifon. 
UNPREPA’RED. adj. 
a. Not fitted by previous meafures. 
Unpractis’d, unprerar’d, and ftill to feek. Milton. 


To come unprepar’d before him, is an argument that we 
do not efteem God. Duopa’s Rules for Devotion. 
Fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears ; 
For this the wife are ever on their guard, 


For, unforcfeen, they fay, is unpre ar'd. Dryden. 
2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment of departure. 
I would not kill thy unprepared {pirit ; 
No ; heavens forefend. Shakefp. Othello. 


My unprepar’d, and unrepenting breath, 
Was {natch’d away by the fwiit hand of death. Ro/common. 
UNPREPA’REDNESS. 7. f. State of being unprepared. 

1 believe my innocency and unpreparedne/s to aflert my 
rights and honour, make me the moft guilty in their efteem ; 
who would not fo eafily have declared a war againft me, if 
T had firft affaulted them. K. Charles, 

Unpreposse'ssED. Not prepoffefled ; not pre-occupied by 
notions. 

The xnprepoffeffed on the one hand, and the well-difpofed 
on the other, are affected with a due fear of thefe things. South, 

It finds the mind naked and unprepoffeffed with any former 
notions, and fo eafily and infenfibly gains upon the aflent. South. 

UnpRE’SSED. adj. 

1. Not preffed. 
Have I my pillow left unpre/s'd in Rome ? 
In thefe foft fhades, unpre/s’d by human feet, 

Thy happy Phoenix keeps his balmy feat. 

2. Not inforced. 

They left not any error in government unmentioned, or 
unpreffed, with the fharpeft and moft pathetical expref- 
fions. C.arendon. 

UnpRETE/NDING. aaj. Not claiming any diftinctions. 

Bad writers are not ridiculed, becaufe ridicule ought to 
be a pleafure; but to undeceive and vindicate the honeft and 
unpretending part of mankind from impofition. Pope. 

UNPREVA'ILING. adj. Being of no force. 

Throw to carth this unprevailing woe. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
UNPREVE/NTED. adj. 
1. Not previoufly hindered. 

A pack of forrows, which wou’d prefs you down, 
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If unprevented, to your timelefs grave. Shake/peare. 
1. Not preceded by an; thing. 
‘Thy grace 

Comes unprevented, unimplor’d, unfought. Milton. 


UnpRi/nceLy. adj. Unfuitable to a prince. 
I could not have given my enemies greater advantages, 
than by fo unprincely an inconitancy. K. Charles, 
UnPRINTED. adj, Not printed. 
Defer it, till you have finifhed thefe that are yet un- 
printed. Pope. 
UNPRI/NCIPLED. adj. Not fettled in tenets or opinions 
I do not think my fifter fo to icek, 
Or {fo unprincipl d in virtuc’s book, 
As that the fingle want of light and noife 
Could ftir the conftant mood of her calm thoughts. Milton. 
Others betake them to itate affairs, with fouls fo unprinci- 
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pled in virtue, and true generous breeding, that flattery, and 
court fhifts, and tyrannous aphorifms, appcar to them the 
higheft points of wifdom. Milton on Education: 
Unpri'saB_r. adj. Not valued ; not of eftimation. ; 
A baubling veftl was he captain of, 
For fhallow draught and bulk wnprifable. Shakelp. 
UNPROCLA IMED. ad, Not notified bya publick declaration; 
The Syrian king, who to furprize 
One man, affaffin-like, had levy’d war, 
War unproclaim’d Milton’s Par. L Abit 
Unrno’FITABLE. adje Ufelefs ; ferving no purpote. 

The church being eafed of unprofitable labours, needful 
offices may the better be attended. Hooker. 

Should he reafon with unprofitable talk ? Fob xv. 3. 

My fon Onefimus I have begotten in my bonds ; which in 
time paft was to thee unprofitable, but now profitable to thee 
and me. Philemon 11. 

They receive aliment fufficient, and yet no more than they 
can well digeft; and withal fweat out the coarfeft and unpro- 
fitablef? juice. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

It is better to fall honourably, than to furvive in an un- 
profitable and unglorious life. L’Eftrange. 

Then they who brothers better claim difown, 
Defraud their clients, and to lucre fuld, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 

With fhame and forrow fill’d, 

For plotting an unprofitable crime. 

An ox that waits the coming blow, 
Old and unprofitable to the plough. 

With tears fo tender, 

As any heart, but only her’s, could move ; 

Trembling before her bolted doors he ftood, 

And there pour’d out th’ unprofitable flood. 

Unpri/soneD. adj. Set free from confinement, 

Several defires led parts away, 

Water declin’d with earth, the air did ftay ; 

Fire rofe, and each from other but unty’d, 

Themfelves uxprifon'd were, and purify’d. 

UNPRI ZED, adj. Not valued. 

Not all the dukes of wat’rifh Burgundy, 

Can buy this wxpriz’d, precious maid of me. 

Unprora NeD. adj. Not violated. 

Unfpoil’d fhall be her arms, and unprofan’d ? 

Her holy limbs with any human hand : 

And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. 

UNPRO'FITABLENESS. 7. f. Ufelefsnefs. 

We are fo perfuaded of the unprofitablenefs of your fcience, 
that you can but leave us where you find us; but if you fuc- 
ceed, you increafe the number of your party. Addifon. 

UNPRO'FITABLY. adv. Ufelefsly ; without advantage. 

I fhou’d not now unprofitably {pend 

Myfelf in words, or catch at empty hope, 

By airy ways, for folid certainties. 

Our country’s caufe, 
That drew our fwords, now wrefts’em from our hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
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Unprofitab!y fhed. Addifon's Cato. 
UNPRO'FITED. adj. Having no gain. 
Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 
Rather than make wnprofited retuzn. Shakefpeare. 


Unproti'Fick. adj. Barren; not productive. 
Great rains drown many infects, and render their eggs 
unprolifick, or deftroy them. Hale. 
Unpro’MisING,. adj, Giving no promife of excellence ; hav- 

_ ing no appearance of value. 

If he be naturally liftlefs and dreaming, this unprom:ifing 
difpofition is nonc of the cafieft to be dealt with. Locke. 
An attempt as difficult and unpromi/ing of fuccefs, as if he 
fhould make the eflay, to produce fome new kinds of animals 


out of fuch fenfelefs materials. Bentley. 
UNPRONO’UNCED, aaj. Not uttered; not fpoken. 
Mad’ft imperfect words, with childith trips, 

Half-pronounc’d, flide through my infant lips. Milton. 


Unpro’Per. adj. Not peculiar. 
Millions nightly lie in thofe unproper beds, 
Which they dare {wear peculiar. Shake/p. Othello: 
UnpRO’PERLY. adu. Contrarily to propriety ; improperly. 
I kneel before thee, and unproferly 
Shew duty as miftaken all the while 
Between the child 2nd parent. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Unpropr'Tious. adj. Not favourable ; inau{picious. 
Twas when the dog-ftar’s unpropitious ray 
Smote ev’ry brain, and wither’d ev’ry bay, 


Sick was the fun. ~ Pope. 
Unproro’RTIONED. adj. Not fuited to fomething elfe. 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportt-n'd thought his aét. Shakefpeare. 


Unpro’pren. adj, Not fupported ; not upheld. 
He lives at random, careletsly diffus’d, 
With languilh’d head wnprop’d, 
As one pall hope, abandon’d, 


And by himfelt given over. Milton's oe 
e 
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The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves ; the nerves no more fultain 
The bulk ; the bulk, unpropp’d, falls headlong on the plain. 


Dryden. 
Unrropo’sep. adj, Not propofed. 
The means are unpropos’d. Dryden. 
Unpro’sperous. adj. [improfper, Lat.] Unfortunate ; not prof- 
perous. 
The winter had been very unprofperous and unfuccelsful to 
the king. Clarendon. 


Nought uxpro/p’rous fhall thy ways attend, 

Born with good omens, and with heav’n thy friend. Pope. 

Unpro’sPERousLy. ae Unfuccefsfully. 

When a prince fights juftly, and yet unpro/perou if he 
could fee all thole redich: iar hich Ghd Bee cs ae it, 
he would think it the moft reafonable thing in the world. Taylor. 

Unprove’ctep, adj. Not protected ; not fupported. 

By woeful experience, thy both did learn, that to forfake 
the true God of heaven, is to fall into all fuch evils upon the 
face of the earth, as men, either deftitute of grace divine, 


may Commit, or unprotecied from above, endure, Hooker. 
UNpRo’vED. adj. Not evinced by arguments, 
The land, 
In antique times was favage wildernefs, 
Unpeop!’d, unmanur’d, unproved, unprais’d. Spenfer. 


‘There I found a freth, unproved knight, 
Whofe manly hands, imbru’d in guilty blood, 
Had never been. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
There is much of what fhould be demonftrated, left un- 

proved by thofe chymical experiments. Boyle. 
‘o Unprovi'DE. v. a. To diveft of refolution or qualifications. 

Pll not expoftulate with her, left 
Her beauty untrovide my mind again. 

Profperity inviting every fenfe, 

With various arts to unprovide my mind ; 
What but a Spartan {pirit can fuftain 
The fhock of fuch temptations ? 
Unprovi’DED. adj. 
1. Not fecured or qualified by previous meafures. 
Where fhall I find one that can fteal well ? O, for a fine 
thief of two and twenty, or thereabout; I am heinoufly un- 
provided, Shake/p. Hen. 1V. 
With his prepared fword he charges home 


Shakefp. Othello. 


Southern. 


- My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shake/peare. 
Tears, for a ftroke forefeen, afford relief 
But unprovided for a fudden blow, 
Like Niobe we marble grow, 
And petrify with grief. Dryden, 


2. Not furnifhed. 
Thofe unprovided of tackling and vi€tual, are forced to 
fea. K. Charles. 
The feditious had neither weapons, order, nor counfel ; but 
being in all things unprovided, were flain like beafts. Hayward. 
Th’ ambitious emprefs with her fon is join’d, 
And, in his brother’s abfence, has defign’d 
Th’ unprovided town to take. Dryden. 
~ _ True zeal is not a folitary, melancholy grace, as if only 
fit to dwell in mean minds ; fuch as are utterly unprovided of 
all other natural, moral, or fpiritual abilities. Sprat. 
Courts are feldom unprovided of perfons under this cha- 
racter, on whom moft employments naturally fall. Swift. 
UnpPRovo’—KED. adj. Not provoked. 
“kh The teeming earth, yet guiltlefs of the plough, 
~ And unprovok’d, did fruitful ftores allow. Dryden. 
~ Let them forbear all open and fecret methods of encou- 
raging a rebellion fo deftructive, and fo unprovoked. Addifon. 
Unprvu'vep. adj. Not cut; not lopped. 
~The whole land is full of weeds ; 
~ Her fruit trees all uxprun’d. Shake/peare. 
UNPU’'NISHED. adj. [impunis, Lat.] Not punifhed ; fuffered to 
continue in impunity. 


= _ Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou fhalt not 
be unpunifbed. Ecclus viii. 8. 
> Divine juftice will not let oppreffion go unpunifhed. D Eftr. 
À s The vent’rous victor, march’d unpunijh’d hence, 


And feem’d to boaft his fortunate offence, 
UNPU’RCHASED. adj. Unbought. 
Unpurchas’d plenty our full tables loads, 
And part of what they lent, return t’our gods. Denham. 
Unpu’rGED. adj. Not purged. 
E Is Brutus fick ? 
And will he fteal out of his wholefome bed, 
= To tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 
C To add unto his ficknefs ? Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 
Unpu'rposep. adj. Not defigned. 
Do it 
Or thy precedent fervices are all 
But accidents unpurpos’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
Unpu’sricx, adj. Private; not generally known. 
» Virgins muft be retired and unpublick: for all freedom of 
fociety is a violence dane to virginity, not in its natural, but 
in its moral capacity; that is, it loles part of its feverity and 
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firictnefs, by publithing that perfon, whofe 
whofe thoughts muit dwell in heaven, 
NPU'BLISHED. adj. 

1. Secret; unknown. 
All bleft fecrets ; 
All you unpubli/o’d virtues of the earth, 
, Spring with my tears. Shakefp. K: Lear: 
2. Not given to the publick. 
Apply your care wholly to thofe which are unpublifi'd. Pope. 
Unpu'rcen. adj. Not purged; unpurified. : 
In her vifage round thofe {pots, unpurg’d 
Vapours not yet into her fubftance turn’d. 
UNPU'RIFIED. adj. 
1. Not freed from recrement. 
2. Not cleanfed from fin. 
Our finful nation having been long in the furnace, is now 
__ come out, but unpurified. Decay of Piety. 
Unpursu’ep. adj. Not purfued. 
All night the dreadlefs angel unpurfu'd 
Through heav’n’s wide champain held his way. 
Unpu’rrieiep. ad. Not corrupted by rottennets. 

Meat and drink laft longer unputrificd, ot unfowered, 
in winter than in fummer. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

No animal unputrified, being burnt, yields any alkaline falt, 
but putrified, yields a volatile alkali, Arbuthnot. 

Ungua’LIFIED. adj. Not fit. 

“Till he has denudated himfelf of all thefe incumbrances, 
he is utterly unqualified for thefe agonies. Decay of Piety. 

All the writers againft chriftianity, fince the revolution, 
have been of the loweft rank in regard to literature, wit, 
and fenfe ; and upon that account wholly unqualified to pro- 
pagate herefies, unlefs among a people already abandoned. Sw. 

Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs, than the 
very papifts, and as much unqualified for the {malleft offices. Sw. 

To Unqua'Liry, v.a. To difqualify ; to diveft of qualifi- 
cation. 

Arbitrary power fo diminifhes the bafis of the female fi- 
gure, as to ungualify a woman for an evening walk. Addifon. 

Our private misfortunes may unqualtfy us for charity: but 
reflect, whether they may not have been infliéted by God, as 
a juft punifhment of our former unmercifulnefs. Atterbury. 

Deafnefs ungqualifies me for all company. Swift. 

Unqua’RRELLABLE. adj. Such as cannot be impugned. 

There arife unto the examination fuch fatisfactory and un- 
quarrelable reafons, as may confirm the caufes generally re- 
ceived. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Unquer’n. v.a. To diveft of the dignity of queen. 
Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth; although unguecn’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shakefpeare, 
UsxQue’/NCHABLE. adj. Unextinguifhable. 
Wereprefent wildfires burning in water and unquenchable. Bac. 
‘The people on their holidays, 

Jmpetuous, infolent, unguenchable. Miltons Agoniftes. 

The criminal's penitence may have number’d him among 
the faints, when our unretracted uncharitablenefs may fend us 
to ungquenchable flames. Government of the Tongue. 

Our love of God, our unguenchable defires to promote our 
well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, fhould take the chief 
place in our zeal, Sprat’s Sermons. 

UNQUE/NCHED. adj. 
1. Not extinguifhed. 

We have heats of dungs, and of lime anquenched. Bacon. 
2. Not extinguifhable. 

Sadnefs, or great joy, equally difipate the fpirits, and im- 

moderate exercife in hot air, with uxguenched thirlt. Arbuth. 
UNnQue’NCHABLENESS. 7. f. Unextinguifhablenefs. 
I was amazed to fee the unquenchablene/s of this fire. Hakewill. 
UNQUE’STIONABLE. adj. 
I. Indubitable ; not to be doubted. 

The duke’s carriage was furely noble throughout ; of un- 
queftionable courage in himfelf, and rather fearful of fame 
than danger. Wotton, 

One reafon that mathematical demonftrations are uncon- 
troverted, is becaufe intereft hath no place in thofe unque/ftion- 
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able verities. Glanville’s Scepf. 
There is an unqueftionable magnificence in every part of 
Paradife Loft. Addifons 


2. Such as cannot bear to be queftioned without impatience ; 
this feems to be the meaning here. 
What were his marks? 

—A lean cheek, which you have not; an ungueftionable 

fpirit, which you have not. Shake/peare. 
UNQUESTIONABLY. adv. Indubitably ; without doubt, 

If the fathers were ungue/tionably of the houfhcld of faith, 
and all todo good to them ; then certainly their children can- 
not be ftrangers in this houfhald. Sprat. 

St. Auftin was ungueftionably a man of parts, but in- 
terpofing in a controverfy where his talent Uid not lie, 
fhewed his zeal againft the antipodes to veryill purpofe. Burnet. 

UNQUE’STIONED. adj. 
1. Not doubted ; pailed without doubt. 
29 U 
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Other relations in good authors, though we do not pofitively 
deny, yet have they not been unqueftioncd by fome. Brown. 
2. Indifputable ; not to be oppofed. 
Tt did not pleafe the gods, who inftruct the people ; 
And their ungue/tion’d pleafures muft be ferv’d. B. Fobn/on. 
3- Not interrogated; not examined. 
Mutt’ring pray’rs as holy rites fhe meant, 
Through the divided crowd unqueftion’d went. 
Unqur’ck. adj. Motionlefs. 
His fenfes droop, his fteady eyes unguick 5 — i 

And much he ails, and yet he is not fick. Dantel’s Civ. War. 

UNQUI'CKENED. ad. Not animated ; not ripened to vitality. 
Every foetus bears a fecret hoard, 

With fleeping, unexpanded iflue ftor’d ; 

Which num’rous, but unguicken’d progeny, 

Clafp’d, and enwrapp’d, within each other lie. Blackmore. 

Unqur'er. adj. [inguiet, Fr. inquietus, Lat.] 
x. Moved with perpetual agitation; not calm; not ftill. 

From grammatick flats and fhallows, they are on the fud- 
den tranfported to be toffed and turmoiled with their un- 
ballafted wits, in fathomlefs and ungutet depths of contro- 
verfy. Milton. 

2. Difturbed ; full of perturbation; not at peace. 
Go with me to church, and call me wife, 

And then away to Venice to your friend ; 

For never fhall you lie by Portia’s fide 

With an unguiet foul. Shakefp. Mer. of Venice. 

Thy love hopeful to regain, 

From thee I will not hide 

What thoughts in my wnguiet breaft are rif’n. 

3. Reftlefs ; unfatisfied. i 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring ; 

A vain, unquiet, glitt’ring, wretched thing. Pope. 

Mirth from company is but a fluttering, ungure? motion, 
that beats about the breaft for a few moments, and after 
leaves it empty. Pope. 

Unquretry. adv. Without reft. 
Who’s there befides foul weather ?——~ 
One minded like the weather, moft 
Unquietly. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
Unquvet ness. 2. f. 
I. Want of tranquillity. 
Thou, like a violent noife, cam’ft rufhing in, 
And mak’ft them wakeand ftart to new unguietnejs, Denham. 
2. Want of peace. 
It is moft enemy to war, and moft hateth unguietne/s. Spenf. 
3. Reftlefsnefs; turbulence. 
What pleafure can there be in that eftate, 
Which your unguietnefs has made me hate ? 
4. Perturbation; uneafinefs. 
Is my lord angry ?-—- 

—He went hence but now, 

And certainly in ftrange unguietne/s. Shake/p. Othello. 

From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all unquietne/s 
of fpirit, and diftraction of our fenfes. Taylor. 

Unra’cKeD. adj. Not poured from the lees. 
Rack the one veffel from the lees, and pour the lees of the 
racked veflel into the unracked veffel. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
Unra’KED. adj. Not thrown together and covered. ` Uted 
only of fires. 
Cricket, to Windfor chimnies fhalt thou leap : 
Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths un{wept, 
There pinch the maids. Shate/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
UNRA‘NSACKED. adj. Not pillaged. 
He gave that rich city for a prey unto his foldiers, who left 
neither houfe, nor corner thereof unranfacked. Knolles. 
UnRA/NSOMED. adj. Not fet free by payment for liberty, 
Unranfom'd here receive the fpotlefs fair, 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Pope's Iliad, 
To UNRA‘’VEL. v.a. 
1. Todifentangle ; to extricate; to clear. 
There unravel all 

This dark defign, this myftery of fate. Addifon’s Cato. 

With Machiavelian fagacity thou unravelld? intrigues of 
ftate. Arbuthnot. 

2. To diforder ; to throw out of the prefent conftitution. 

How can any thing fucceed well with people that are to be 
pleafed with nothing, unlefs the ball of the univerfe may be 
unravelled, and the laws of providence reverfed. L’E/trange. 

O the traytor’s name ! 

PI! know it; I will: art fhall beconjur’d forit, 

And nature all unravell’d. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus, 

So prophane and fceptical an age, takes a pride in unravel- 
ling all the received principles of reafon and religion. Tillot/on, 

3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 

The folution, or unravelling of the intrigue, commences, 
when the reader begins to fee the doubts cleared up. Pope. 

Thus fupernaturally is the plot brought to perfedtion ; 
nor is the unraveiling of it lefs happily imagined. Shake/p. Huft. 

Unra‘zoreD. adj. Unfhaven. 
As (mooth as Hebe’s their unrazor’d lips. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Dryden, 


Milton. 
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Unre’acuen. adj. Not attained. 
Labour with unequal force to climb 
That lofty hill, usreach'd by former time. 
Unre’ap. adj. 
1. Not read; not publickly pronounced. 
Thefe books are fafer and better to be left publickly vma 


read. _ Hooker, b.v. 
His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread, 


Dryden. 


And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryden. 
2. Untaught; not learned in books. 
Uncertain whofe the narrower fpan, 
The clown unread, or half-read gentleman. Dryden, 


Unre’aDIness. 7. f. 
1. Want of readinefs ; want of promptnefs. 

This impreparation and unreadinefs, when they find in us, 
then turn it to the foothing up of themfelves in that accurfed 
fancy. Hooker, b.v. 

2. Wantof preparation. 

Nothing is fo great an enemy to tranquillity, and a con- 
tented fpirit, as the amazement and confufions of unreadinefs 
and inconfideration. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Unre’apy. adj. 
1. Not prepared ; not fit. 
The fairy knight 

Departed thence, albe his wounds wide, ¥ 

Not throughly heal’d, unready were to ride. Farry Queen, 

How now, my lords? what all unready fo? Shake/peare. 
2. Not prompt; not quick. 

From a temperate inactivity, we are unready to put in exe- 
cution the fuggeftions of reafon; or by a content in every 
{pecies of truth, we embrace the fhadow thereof, Brown. 

3, Awkward; ungain. 

Young men, in the conduct of a€tions, ufe extreme reme- 
dies at firft, and, that which doubleth all errors, will not 
acknowledge or retract them; like an unready horfe, that 


will neither ftop nor turn. Bacon. 
UnrE'AL. adj. Unfubftantial. 
Hence, terrible fhadow ! 
Unreal mock’ry, hence! Shake/p. Macbeth. 


I with pain 
Voyag’d th’ unreal, vaft, unbounded deep ` 
Of horrible confufion. Miltons Par. Loft, b. x. 
UNRE’ASONABLE. adj. 
I. Exorbitant ; claiming, or infifting on more than is fit. ~ 
Since every language is fo full of its own proprieties, that 
what is beautiful in one, is often barbarous in another, it 
would be unreafonable to limit a tranflator to the narrow com- 
pafs of his author’s words, Dryden’s Pref. to Ovid. 
My intention in prefixing your name, is not to defire your 
protection of the following papers, which I take to be a very 
unreafonable requeft ; fince, by being infcribed to you, you 
cannot recommend them without fome fufpicion of par- 
tiality. Swifts Proje for the Advancement of Religion, 
- Not agreeable to reafon. 
No reafon known to us; but that there is noreafon there- 
of, I judge moft unreafonable to imagine. Hooker, b.i. 
It is unreafonable for men to be judges in their own cafes ; 
felf-love will make men partial to themfelves and their 
friends. Locke. 
She entertained many unrea/onable prejudices againft him, 
before fhe was acquainted with his perfonal worth. Addifon. 
3. Greater than is fit; immoderate, 

Thofe that place their hope in another world, have, in a 
great meafure, conquer’d dread of death, and unrea/onable love 
of life. Atterbury, 

UNRE‘ASONABLENESS. 2%. f. 
1. Exorbitance ; exceflive demand. 

The unreafonablenefs of propofitions is not more evident, 
than that they are not the joint defires of their major 
number. K. Charles. 

A young univerfity difputant was complaining of the unrea- 
fonablene/s of a lady, with whom he was engaged in a point 
of controverfy. Addifon’s Freeholder, N° 32 

2. Inconfiftency with reafon. 

The unreajonablene/s and prefumption of thofe that thus prò- 
ject, have not fo much as a thought, all their lives long, to 
advance fo far as attrition. Hamond. 

UnRE‘ASONABLY, adv, 
1. In a manner contrary to reafon. 
2. More than enough. 
T1! not over the threfhold, till my lord return from the 
wars.— 

—Fye! you confine yourfelf moft unreasonably. Shakefpeare. 

To Unre’ave. v.a. [now unravel; from un and reave, or 
ravel ; perhaps the fame with rive, to tear, or break afunder. } 
To unwind ; to difentangle. 

Penelope, for her Ulyfles’ fake, 
Devis’d a web her woers to deceive ; : 
In which the work that fhe all day did make, 
The fame at night the did unreave. Spenfer. 
Un- 
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UnReERa’rep. adj. Not blunted. 
A number of fencers try it out with unrelated fwords. Hakew. 
UNREBU’KFABLE. adj. Obnoxious to no cenfure. 
Keep this commandment without {pot, unrebukeable, until 
the appearing of Chrift. 
UNRECE'IVED. adj. Not received. 
Where the figns and facraments of his grace are not, 
through contempt, unreceived, or received with contempt, they 
really give what they promife,and are what they fignify. Hooker. 
UNRECLA’IMED. ad). 
1. Not turned. 
A favagenefs of unreclaimed blood, 
Of general affault. 
2. Not reformed. 


This is the moft favourable treatment a finner can hope 


for, who continues unreclaimed by the goodnefs of God. Rogers. 
UNRECONCI'LEABLE. adj. 


1. Not to be appeafed ; implacable. 
He had many infirmities and fins, 
fect righteoufnefs. 
2. Not to be made confiftent with. 
Let me lament, 
That our ftars, snreconcileable; fhould have divided 
Our equalnefs to this. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop, 
UNRE’CONCILED. adj. Not reconciled. 

If you bethink yourfelf of any crime 
Unreconcil’d as yet to heav’n and grace, 
Solicit for it ftraight. 

UNRECO’RDED. adj. 
numents. 

Unrecorded left through many an age, 


1 Tim. vi. 14. 


Shakefp: Hamlet. 


unreconcileable with per- 
Hammond's Pract. Catechifm 


Shake/p. Othello. 
Not kept in remembrance by publick mo- 


Worthy t’have not remain’d fo long unfung. Milton. 
The great Antilocus ! a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope's Odyffey: 


Unreco'untep. adj. Not told; not related. 
This is yet but young, and may be left 
To fome ears unrecounted. Shake/p. Hen. VIIL 
UNRECRO'ITABLE. adj. Incapable of repairing the deficiencies 
of an army. 

Empty and unrecruitabie colonels of twenty men in a com- 

pany. Milton on Education. 
Uwnrecu’RinG. adj. Irremediable. 
I found her ftraying in the park, 

Seeking to hide herfelf ; as doth the deer, 

That hath received fome unrecuring wound, 

UNREDU‘CED. adj. Not reduced. 

The earl divided all the reft of the Irifh countries unreduced; 

into fhires. Davies's Ireland, 
UNREFO’RMABLE. adj. Not tobe put into a new form. 

The rule of faith is alone unmoveable and unreformable ; 
to wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, creator of 
‘the world, and in his fon Jefus Chrift, born of the virgin 
Mary. Hammona’s Fundamentals, 

UNREFO'RMED. adj. 
I. Not amended ; not corrected. 

This general revolt, when overcome, produced a general 
reformation of the Irifhry, which ever before had been un- 

i reformed. Davies’s Ireland, 

We retain the Julian conftitution of the year, unreformed, 

without confideration of the defective minutes. Holder. 
2. Not brought to newnefs of life. 

If he may believe that Chrift died for him, as now he is, an 
unreformed chriftian, then whatneeds he reformation ? Hamm. 

Unhumbled, unrepentant, unrefo-m’d. Milton. 

UNREFRA‘CTED. adj. Not refracted. 

The fun’s circular image is made by an unrefracied beam 

of light. Newton's Opticks, 
UNREFRE’SHED. aaj. Not cheared; not relieved. 
Its fymptoms are a fpontaneous laffitude, being unrefrefred 
by fleep. Arbuthnot, 
UNREGA‘RDED. adj. Not heeded; not refpected ; neglected. 
We, ever by his might, 
Had thrown to ground the unregarded right. Fairy Queen, 
Do’ft fee, how wnregarded now 
That piece of beauty pafles? 
There was a time when I did vow 
To that alone ; 


Shakefpeare, 


But mark the fate of faces. Suckling. 
On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king ; 

A headlefs carcafs, and a namelefs thing. Denham, 

Me you have often counfell’d to remove 

My vain purfuit of unregarded love. Dryden. 


Laws againft immorality have not been executed, and pro- 
clamations to inforce them, are wholly unregarded. Swift, 
NRE’GISTERED. adj. Not recorded. 

Hotter hours, 
Unregifter’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxurioufly pick’d out. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
UnREGE'NERATE. adj. Not brought toa new life. 
t This is not to be underftood promifcuoufly of all men, 
unregenerate perfons, as well us regenerate. Stephens. 
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Unre‘tnen. adj. Notreftrained by the bridle, 

Left from thy flying fteed unrein’d, as oncé 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime 
Difmounted, on th’ Aleian field I fall. 

Unrexe/ntinG. adj. Hard; cruel; feeling no pity: 

By many hands your father was fubdu'd ; 

But only flaughter’d by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ftake; 
That fo her torture may be fhortened. 
Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? 

Thefe are the realms of unrelenting fate ; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ftate. 

Falfe tears fha!l wet his unrelenting eyes, 

And his glad heart with artful fighs fhall heave. 
Unretie’vase. adj. Admitting no fuccour: 
As no degree of diftrefs is un-elievable by his power, fo no 


Milton. 


Shakefp. Hen. VI. 


Shakefp. 
Dryden. 
Smith. 


extremity of it is inconfiftent with his compaffion. Boyle. 
UnRELIEVED. adj. 
1. Not fuccoured. 
The goddefs griev’d, 
Her favour'd hoft fhou’d perith unreliev’d. Dryden. 


2. Not eafed: 

The uneafinefs of unrelieved thirft is not leflened by conti- 

nuance, but grows the more unfupportable, Boyle. 
UNREMA/RKABLE. adj. 
t. Not capable of being obferved. 

Our underftanding, to make a complete notion, muft add 
fomething elfe to this fleeting and unremarkable fuperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Digby: 

2. Not worthy of notice. 
UNREME’DIABLE. adj. Admitting no reinedy. 

He fo handled it, that it rather feemed he had more come 
into a defence of an unremediable milchief already committed, 


than that they had done it at firft by his con‘ent. Sidney. 
UNnREME’MBERING. adj. Having no memory. 
That unrememb’ring of its former pain, 
The foul may fufter mortal fleth again. Dryden. 


UnREME’MBERED. adj. Not retained inthe mind ; hot recol- 
lected. 

I cannot pafs unremembered, their manner of difguifing the 
fhafts of chimnies in various fafhions; whereof the nobleft is 
the pyramidal. Wotton’s Architeure. 

UNREME'MBRANCE:  f. Forgetfulnefs; want of remem- 
brance. 3 

Some words are negative in their original language, but 
feem pofitive, becaufe the negation is unknown ; as amnefty, 
an unremembrance, or general pardon. Watts’s Logick. 

UNREMO’VEABLE. adj. Not to be taken away. 

Never was there any woman, that with more unremoveable 

determination gave herfelf to love, after fhe had once fet before 


her mind the worthinefs of Amphialus. Sidney, b. ii. 
You know the fiery quality of the dukes 
How unremoveable and fixt he is 
In his own courfe. Shake/peare. 


UNREMO’VED. adj. 

1. Not taken away. 
It is impofible, where this opinion is imbibed and unre- 
moved, to found any convincing argument. Hammond. 
We could have had no certain profpect of his happinefs, 


while the lat obftacle was un-emoved. Dryden's Virgil. 
2. Not capable of being removed, 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov’d. Milton, 


UNREMOVEABLY. adv. In a manner that admits no re- 
moval. 
Hisdifcontents are unremoveably coupled tohis nature, Sha. 
Unrepa‘ID. adj. Not recompenfed ; not compenfated. 
Hadft thou full pow’r 
To meafure out his torments by thy will ; 
Yet what could’ft thou, tormentor, hope to gain? 
Thy lofs continues, unrepard by pain. Dryden. 
UnNREPE’ALED. adj. Not revoked; not abrogated. 
When you are pinched with any unrepealed a&ł of parlia- 
ment, you declare you will not be obliged by it. Dryden. 
Nature’s law, and unrepeal’d command, 
That gives to lighter things the greateft height. Blackmore, 
UnrepPe’nven: adj. Not regarded with penitentia! forrow. 
They are no fit fupplicants to feek his mercy in the behalf 
of others, whofe own unrepented fins provoked his juft indig- 
nation. ooker, b.v: 
If I, vent’ring to difpleafe 
God for the fear of mans and man prefer; 
Set God behind : which in his jealoufy 
Shall never, unrepenteds find forgivenefs; Milton's Agoniftes. 
As in unrepented fin fhe dy`d, 
Doom’dto the fame bad place, is punifh’d for her ptide. Dryd. 
With what confufion will he hear all his unrepented fins 
produced before men and angels? Rogers’s Sermons. 
UNREPE'NTING. ) ariji Not repenting ; not penitent; not 
UNREPENTANT. $  forrowful for fin. 


Should 
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Should I of thefe the liberty regard, 
Who freed, as to their antient patrimony, 
Unhumbl’d, unrepentant, unreform’d, 
Headlong would follow. Milton’s Par. Regain’d. 
My unprepar'd, and uxrefenting breath, 
Was {natch’d away by the fwift hand of death. Rofcommon. 
All his arts reveal, 
From the firft moment of his vital breath, 
To his laft hour of wnrepenting death. 
Nor tyrants fierce, that unrepentiug die, 
E’er felt fuch rage as thou. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
Unrepi'ninc. adj. Not peevifhly complaining. 
Barefoot as the trod the flinty pavement, 
Her footftcps all along were mark’d with blood ; 
Yet filent on fhe pafs’d, and unrepining. 
UNREPLE'NISHED. adj. Not filled. 
Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out of the 
t:nreplenifbed {pace. Boyle. 
UnrepRit’VABLE. adj, Not to be refpited from penal death. 
Within me is a hell; and there the poifon 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d, to tyrannize 
Ín unreprievable condemned blood. Shake/p. K. John. 
UNREPRO'ACHED. adj. Not upbraided; not cenfured. 
Sir John Hotham, unreproacled, uncurfed by any impre- 
__ cation of mine, pays his head. K. Charles. 
UnREPROVEABLE. adj. Not liable to blame. 
You hath he reconciled, to prefent you holy, unblame- 
able, and uxreproveable in his fight. Col. i. 22. 
UNREPROVED. adj. 
1; Not cenfured. 
Chriftians have their churches, and unreproved exercife of 
religion. Sandys's Journey. 
2. Not liable to cenfure. 
The antique world, in his firft fow’ring youth, 
With gladfome thanks, and wareproved truth, 


Dryden. 


Rowe. 


The gifts of fov’reign bounty did embrace. Fairy Queen. 
If I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unrepreved pleafures free. Milton. 


Unrepu’GNantT. adj. Not oppofite. 

When fcripture doth yield us natural laws, what particular 
order is thereunto moft agreeable ; when pofitive, which way 
to make laws unrepugnant unto them. Hooker, b. iii. 

UNRE'PUTABLE. adj. Not creditable. 

When we fee wife men examples of duty, we are con- 
vinced that piety is no unreputable qualification, and that we 
are not to be afhamed of our virtue. Rogers. 

Unreque step. adj. Not afked. 

With what fecurity can our embafladors go, unrequefled of 
_ the Turkifh emperor, without his fafe conduét? Knolles, 
UNREQUI'TABLE. adj. Not to be retaliated. 

Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is foolifh, and 
becaufe an unrequitable evil may enfue, an indifferent conve- 
nience muft be omitted. Brown’s Vulg. Errours, 

So unrequitab e is God’s love, and fo infolvent are we, 
that that love vaftly improves the benefit, by which alone we 
might have pretended to fome ability of retribution. Boyle. 

UNRESE’NTED. adj. Not regarded with anger. 

The failings of thefe holy perfons, pafled not unre/ented by 
God; and the fame fcripture which informs us of the fin, 
records the punifhment. Rogers. 

UNRESERVED. adj. 
1. Not limited by any private convenience. 

The piety our heavenly father will accept, muft confift in 
an entire, unre/erved obedience to his commands ; fince whofo- 
ever offends in one precept, is guilty of the whole law. Rogers. 

2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. 
UNR& ESE’RVEDNESS. n. f. Unlimitednefs ; franknefs ; largenefs, 

The tendernefs and unrefervednefs of his love, made him 
think thofe his friends or enemies, that were fo to God. Boyle, 

Unrese’RvEDLY. adv. 
I. Without limitations. 

Tam not to embrace abfolutely and unrefervedly the opinion 

of Ariftotle. Boyle. 
2. Without concealment ; openly. 

I know your friendfhip to me is extenfive; and it is what I 
owe to that friendfhip, to open my mind unrefervediy to 
you. Pope. 

UNRESE/RVEDNESS. n.f. Opennefs; franknefs. 

I write with more uwarefervedne/s than ever man wrote. Pope. 
UNRESI'STED. adj. 
1. Not oppofed. 

The atherial {paces are perfectly fluid ; they neither affift, 
nor retard, the planets, which roll through as free and un- 
refifted, as if they moved in a vacuum. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Refiftlefs ; fuch as cannot be oppofed. 
Thofe gods! whofe unreffted might 


Have fent me to thefe regions void of light. Dryden. 
What wonder then, thy hairs fhould feel 
The conqu’ring force of unrsfifled fteel ? Pope. 
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Unacsi’stinc. adj Not oppofing ; not making refitances) 
What noife? that fpirit’s poflefs’d with haite, 
That wounds th’ unrefifiing poftern with thele ttrokes. Ska. 
The fheep was tacrifie’d on no pretence, 

But meek and unrefifling innocence : 

A patient, ufeful creature. Dryden. 

Since the planets move horizontally through the liguid and 
unrefifting {paces of the heav’ns, where no bodies at all, or 
inconfiderable oncs, occur, they may preferve the fame ve- 
locity which the frit impulfe imprefs’d, Bentley's Sermons. 

Unreso'“vaBLe. adj. Not tobe folved ; infoluble. 

For a man to run headlong, while his ruin ftares him in 
the face ; {till to prefs on to the embraces of fin, is a pro- 
blem unre/olvable upon any other ground, but that fin infa- 
tuates before it deftroys. South's Sermons. 

UNRESOLVED. adj. 
1. Not determined ; having made no refolution. 
On the weftern coaft 
Rideth a puiflant navy: to our shores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 


Unarm’d, and um ¢/olv’d to beat them back. Shake. 
Turnus, unrefolu'd of flight, É 
Moves tardy back, and juft recedes from fight. Dryden. 


2. Not folved; not cleared. 
I do not fo magnify this method, to think it will perfeétly 
clear every hard place, and leave no doubt unrefolved. Locke. 
Unreso’ivinc. adj. Not refolving. 
She her arms about her unrejo;ving hufband threw. Dryd. 
UnresPecTive. adj. Inattentive ; taking little notice. 
I will converfe with iron-witted fools, 
And unrefpective boys; none are for me 
That look into me with confid’rate eyes. Shate/peare, 
Unre’st. 2. /. Difquiet ; want of tranquillity ; unguieinefs. ~ 
Wife beheft, thofe creeping flames by reafon to fubdue, 
Before their rage grew to fo great unre/, Fairy Queen. 
Repofe, fweet gold, for thcir uxre/t, 
That have their alms out of the emprefs’ cheft. Share/peare. 
Difmay’d confufion all poffefs'd ; 

Th’ afficted troop, hearing their plot defery’d ; 

Then runs amaz’d diftrefs, with fad unreff, 

To this, to that; to fly, to ftand, to nide. 

Silence, in truth, would fpeak my forrows be; 

For deepeft wounds, can leaft their feelings tell ; 

Yet, let me borrow from mine own unre fis 
But time to bid him, whom I lov’d, farewell. 
Up they rofe, 

As from unre/t; and each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open’d, and their minds 

How darken’d ! Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 

UNRESTO’RED. adj. 
1. Not reftored. 
2. Not cleared from an attainder. 

The fon of an unreftored traitor has no pretences to the 
quality of his anceftors. Collier on Due ling. 

UNRESTRA‘INED. adj. 
1. Not confined; not hindered. 
My tender age, in luxury was train’d, 
With idle eafe, and pageants entertain’d, ? 
My hours my own, my pleafures unreftrain’d, Dryden. 5 
2. Licentious ; loofe. 
The taverns he daily doth frequent, 
With unre/trained, loofe companions, 
3. Not limited. 

Were there in this aphorifm an unreftrained truth, yet were 
it not reafonable to infer from a caution, a non-ufance, or 
abolition. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Unretra‘creD. adj. Not revoked ; not recalled, 

The penitence of the criminal may have numbcred him 
amongft the faints, when our wuretraéted uncharitablenefs 
may fend us to unquenchable flames. Govern. “a Tongue. 

Nothing but plain malevolence can juftify difunion, Ma- 
levolence {hewn in a fingle, outward act, unretracted, or in 
habitual ill-nature. Collier on Friendfpip. 

UnREve’ALED. adj. Not told; not difcovered. 
Had ye once feen thefe her celeftial treafures, 
And unrevealed pleafures, 


Daniti. 


Wotton. 


Shakefpeare. 


Then would ye wonder, and her praifes fing. Spenjer. 
Dear, fatal name! reft ever unreveal'd ; 
Nor pafs thefe lips, in holy filence feal’d. Pope. 
UNREVE'NGED. adj. Not revenged. 
So might we die, not envying them that live ; 
So would we die, not unvevenged all. Fatrfax. 
Unhonour’d though I am, 
Not unreveng’d that impious act thall be. Dryden. 


Great Pompey’s fhade complains that we are flow, 
And Scipio's ghoft walks unreveng’d amongit us. Addijon. 
UNRE/VEREND. adj. Irreverent; dilrefpectiul. 
See not your bride in thefe anreverent robes. Shake/peare. 
Fie! unreverend tongue! to call her bad, 
Whofe fov’reignty fo oft thou haft preferr’d, 
With twenty thoufand foul-corfirming oaths. i 
N- 
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UNRE'VERENTLY. adv, Difrefpectfully. 
I did unreverently blame the gods, 
= Who wake for thee, though thou fnore for thyfelf. B. Fohn/. 
UnrevE’RSED. adj. Not revoked; not repealed. 
She-hath offer’d to the doom, 
"Which unreverfed ftands in effectual force, 
A fea of melting tears. 
Unrevo’Ken. adj. Not recalled. 
. Hear my decree, which wnrevof'd hall ftand. Milton. 
"Unrewa’rvep. adj. Not rewarded ; not recompented. 
Providence takes care that good offices may not pafs un- 


Shakefpeare. 


= rewarded. L'Efirange. 
vn Since for common good I yield the fair, 
= My private lofs fet grateful Greece repair ; 
~ Nor unrewarded let your prince complain, 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain. Pore. 


‘To eS u.a. To folve an enigma; to explain a pro- 
blem. 
Some kind power unriddle where it lies, 
Whether my heart be faulty, or her cyes ! Suckling. 
The Platonick principles will not unriddle the doubt. Glanv. 
A reverfe often clears up the paflage of an old poet, as the 
~~ poet often ferves to uxriddle the reverfe. Addifon. 
MET DECULOUSs. adj. Not ridiculous. 
© If an indifferent and unridiculous object could draw this au- 
~~ fterenefs unto a fmile, he hardly could with perpetuity refit 
roper motives thereof. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
o UnrvG. v.a. To ftrip of the tackle. 
Rhodes is the fovereign of the fea no more ; 
Their fhips unrigg’d, and fpent their naval ftore. Dryden. 
Unrvcut. Wrong. In Spenjer, this word fhould -perhups 
“be untight. , 
~~ What in moft Englifh writers ufeth to be loofe, and as it 
were unright, in this author is well grounded, timely framed, 
“and ftrongly truffed up together. Gloffary to Spenfer’s Kal. 
: Shew that thy judgment is not uxright. Wifdcm xii. 
~UnriGureous. adj. Unjuft; wicked; finful; bad. 
4 Oétavius here lept into his room, 
And it ufurped by unrighteous doom ; 
But he his title juftify’d by might. 
Within a month ! 

Ere yet the falt of moft unrighteous tears, 
Had left the fufhing in her galled eyes, 
‘She married.—Oh moft wicked {peed ! Shakefpeare. 

et the wicked man forfake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, andglet him return unto the Lord. fa./lv. 
UnriGHTEousLy. adv. Unjuftly ; wickedly; finfully. 
3 =. For them 
i ane Their foes a deadly Shibboleth devife : 
= By which unrighteoufly it was decreed, 
‘That none to truft, or profit fhould fucceed, 
Who would not {wallow firft a poif nous wicked weed. Dryd. 
‘ Aman may fall undefervedly under publick difgrace, or is 
© unrighteoufly oppreficd. Collier on Pride. 
| - Unri’cureousness. x. f. Wickednefs ; injuttice. 
. ~ Our Romanifts can no more abide this propofition 
= converted, than theinfelves. All fin, fay they, is a tranf- 
~ grefion of the law; but every tran({greffion of the law is not 
re te The apoftle, therefore, turns it for us: all unrighteou/- 
nefs, fays he, is fin; but every tranfgreffion of the Jaw is un- 
= zighteoufnejs, faith Auftin upon this place. Hall. 
Some things have a natural deformity in them, as perjury, 
_perhdioufnels, unrighteoufnefs, and ingratitude. Fillotfon. 
UXR/GHTFUL. adj. Not rightful; not juk. 
~ Thou, which know’ft the way 
eT, plant wnrightful kings, wilt know again 
r, o pluck him headlong from th’ u‘urped throne. 
Uxri'nc. v.a. To deprive of a ring. 
Be forc’d to impeach a broken hedge, 
And pigs unring’d at vif. franc. pledge. Hudibras. 
NRI’P. v.a. [This word is improper; thcre being no 
nce between rip and unrip; and the negative particle 
therefore of no force; yet it is well authorifed.] To cut 
E open. 


- 


Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


A N 


Shake/p. 


>Ap Like a traitor 
____Didft break that vow, and, with thy treach’rous blade, 
T Unrip’df the bowels of thy fov’reign’s fon. Shakejpeare. 
_ He could not now, with his honour, fo wnrip, and put a 
t = Jye upon all that he had faid and done before, as to deliver 
him up. | Bacon’s Hen. VII. 
= Weare angry with fearchers, when they break open 
el trunks, and unrip packs, and open fealed letters. Taylor. 
_ Cato well obierves, that friendfhip ought not to be un- 


y ped, but unftitched. Collier, 

SRI/PE. 7. f. 
- Immature ; not fully concocted. 

Purpofe is of violent birth, but poor validity ; 
Which now, like fruits unripe, {licks on the tree, 

But fall unfhaken when they mellow be. Shake/peare, 

In this northern tract our hoarfer throats, 
wt Utter unri, e and ill-conftrained notes. Waller, 


UNR 
He fix’d his unripe vengeance to defer, 
Sought not the garden, but retir’d unfeen, 
To brood in fecret on his gather’d fpleen. 
2. Too early. 

Who hath not heard of the valiant, wife, and juft Dori- 
laus, whofe unripe death doth yet, fo many years fince, draw 
tears from virtuous eyes ? Sidney, b. ile 

Unri'renep. adj. Not matured. 
Werc you with thefe, you'd foon forget 
The pale, unripen’d beauties of the north. Addifon’s Cato. 
Unri’peness, n. f Immaturity ; want of ripenefs. 

The ripenefs, or unripene/s, of the occafion, muft ever be 
well weighed ; and generally iris good to commit the begin- 
nings of all great actions to Argus, with his hundred eyes ; 


Dryd ts 


and the ends to Biiareus, with his hundred hands. Bacon 
UNRIVALLED. adj. 
1. Having no competitor. 
Honour forbid ! at whofe xurivald irine, 
Eafe, pleafure, virtue, all our fex refign. Pope. 


2. Having no peer or equal. 
To Unro’t. v.a. To open what is rolled or convolved. 
O horror ! 

The queen of nations, from her antient feat, 

Is funk for ever in the dark abyfs ; 

Time has unroll’d her glories to the laft, 

And now clos’d up the volume. Dryden's All for Loves 

Unxroma'nTIcKk. ad. Contrary to romance. 
It is a bafe, um»omantick {pirit not to wait on you. 
To Unroo’r. v.a. 
houfes. 
The rabble fhould have firft usroof'd the city, 
Ere fo prevail’d with me. Shake/p. Cortolanus. 
Unroo’strep. adj. Driven from the rooft. 
Thou dotard! thou art woman-tir’d, unroofed, 
By thy old dame Partlet here. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 
UnrouGu. ad, Smooth. 
Siward’s fon, 
And many unrough youths, that even now l 
Proteft their firft of manhood. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
To Unroo’s. v.a. To tear from the roots; to extirpate ; to 
eradicate. 
Since you’ve made the days and nights as one, 

To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 

Be bold ; you do fo grow in my requital, 

That nothing can unroot you. 

Uuroot the foreft oaks and bear away 

Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiftinguith’d prey. Dryden. 

Unro’unpep. adj. Not fhaped, not cut to a round. 
Thofe unfil’d piftolets, 

That more than cannon-fhot avails or lets ; 

Which, negligently left uzrounded, look 

Like many-angied figures in the book 

Of fome dread conjurer. 

Unro’yat. adj. Unprincely ; not royal. 

By the advice of his envious countellors, he fent them with 
unroyal reproaches to Mufidorus and Pyrocles, as if they had 
done traiteroufly. Sidney. 

To Unrvu’FFLe. v.n. Toceafe from commotion, or agitation. 
Where’er he guides his finny courfers, 
The waves unruffle, and the fea fubfides. 
Unru FFLED. adj. Calm; tranquil; not tumultuous, 
Vent all thy pailion, and I’ll ftand its fhock; 
Calm and unruffied as a furnmer’s fea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o’er its furface. Addi/or. 
Unru’Lep. adj. Not directed by any fuperiour power, ` 

The realm was left, like a fhip in a torm, amidft all the 
raging furges, umuled and undirected of any ; for they to 
whom fhe was committed, fainted in their labour, or fortook 
their charge. Spenyer. 

Unrau’ziness. n. f. [from unruly] Turbulence; tumultuouf- 
nefs ; licentioufnefs. 

By the negligence cf fome who were hardly to be com- 
manded, and by the uniulime/s of others, who without leave were 
gone a-fhore, fo fair an occafion of victory was neglected. Krio/. 

No care was had to curb the wmrulinejs of anger, or the 
exorbitance of defire. Amongft all their facrinces, they 
never facrificed fo much as one luft. South’s Sermons. 

Unrv’ty. adj. Turbulent; ungovernable ; licentious; tuż 
multuous. 
In facred bands of wedlock ty’d 

To Therion, a loofe un uly fwain ; 

Who had more joy to range the foreft wide, 

And chace the favage beaft with buty pain. 

Down I tome, like glifPring Phaeton, 

Wanting the manage of wu: wly jades. Shake/p. Rich. IL 

The beit and foundeft of his time hath been but rath ; 
then muft we look from his age, to receive but anruly way- 
wardnefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The tongue is an unrul, evil, full of deadly poiton. 47a. iii, 

Thou doft a better life, and nobler vigour give ; 
Dof each unruly appetite controul. Refcommon. 
29 X Love 


Swift ‘ 
To ftrip off the roof or covering of 


Shake/peare. 


Donne, 


Dryden. 


Fai ry Queens 


UNS 


Love infults, difguifed in the cloud, 

And welcome force of that un: uly croud. Walter. 

Paffions kept their place, and tranfgrefled not the bounda- 
rics of their proper natures; nor were the diforders berun, 
which are occafioned by the licence of unruly appetites. Glanv, 

You muft not go where you may dangers mect. 
Th’ un-uly {word will no diflinction make, 
And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. Dryden. 
Unsa re. adj. Not fecure ; hazardous ; dangerous. 

If they would not be drawn to feem his adverfaries, yet 
others fhould be taught how un/afe it was to continue his 
friends. Elooker, b. v. 

With fpeed retir’d 

Where erft was thickeit fight, th’ angelick throng, 

And left large field, unfafe within the wind 

Of fuch commotion, ditlton’s Par, of, b. vi. 

Uncertain ways unfafeft are, 
And doubt a greater mifchief than defpair. 
Phlegyan robbers made un/a/e the road. 
Unsa’Fery. adv. Not fecurely ; dangeroufly. 
Take it, while yet’tis praife, before my rage, 

Unfofely jut, break loofe on this bad age ; 

So bad, that thou thyfelf hadft, no defence 

From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dryden. 

As no man can walk, fo neither can he think, unealily or 
unjafely; but in ufing, as his legs, fo his thoughts ami(s, 


Denham. 
Dryden. 


which a virtuous man never doth. Grew. 
Unsaip. adj. Not uttered; not mentioned. 
Chanticleer fhall wifh his words unfaid. Dryden. 


‘That I may lcave nothing material ux/aid, among the fe- 
vcral ways of imitation, I {hall place tranflation and. para- 
phrafe. Felton’s Clafficks. 

Unsa'Lrep. adj. Not pickled or feafoned with falt. 

The muriatick fcurvy, induced by two great quantity of 
fca-falt, and common among mariners, is cured by a diet of 
trefh un/alted things, and watery liquor acidulated. Arbuthnot, 

UnxsaLu’rED. adj. [infalutatus, Lat.] Not faluted. 
Gods ! I prate; 
And the moft noble mother of the world 
Leave unjfaluted. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Unsa’ncTiF1ED. adj Unholy; not confeciated. 
Her obtequies have been fo far enlarged 

As we have warrantry ; her death was doubtful ; 

And but that great command o’erfways the order, 

She fhould in ground unfanđify’d have lodg’d 

° Till the laft trump. Shakefpeares Hamlet. 

UNSsA'TIABLE. adj. [infatiabilis, Lat.] Not to be fatisfied ; 
greedy without bounds. 

Un/atiable in their longing to do all manner of good to all 
the creatures of God, but cfpecially men. Hooter, b.1. 

Craffus the Roman, for his u» atiable greedinefs, was called 
the gulph of avarice. Raleigh. 

UnsatisFa’croriness. 2. fe Failure of giving fatisfacy 
tion. 

That which moft deters me from fuch trials, is their xn- 
fatisfactorine/s, though they fhould fuccecd. Boyle. 

Unsarisra’crory. ad. Not giving fatisfaction ; not clearing 
the difficulty. 

That fpecch of Adam, The woman thou gaveft me to be 
with me, fhe gave mc of the tree, and I did eat, is an xn- 
Satisfactory reply, and thercin was involved a very impious 
error. Brown’s Vule. Err ours. 

Latria to the crofs, is point blank againit the definition of 
the council of Nice; and it is an unfutisfactory anfwer to 
fay, they only were againft latria given to images for them- 
felves. Stillingfleet. 

UNSA‘rISFIEDNE:s. 2. f. [from unfutisfied.] The ftate of be- 
ing not fatished ; want of fulnefs. 

Between my own unjutisficdne/s in confcience, and a no- 
cedlity of fatistying the importunities of fome, I was per- 
{waded to chule rather what was fafe, than what feemed 
juk. K. Charles. 

That unfatisfiednefs with tranfitory fruitions, that men de- 
plore as the unhappinefs of their nature, is indeed the privi- 
lege of it, as it is the prerogative of men not to be pleafed 
with fuch fond toys as children doat upon. Boyle. 

UNSATISFIED. ad}. 
1. Not contented ; not plea(ed. 

Q. Elizabeth being to refolve upon a great officer, and 
being by fome put in fome doubt of that perfon, whom fhe 
meant to advance, faid, fhe was like one with a lanthorn 
fecking a man, and fecmed un/atisfied in the choicc*of a man 
for that place. Bacon. 

Flafhy wits, who cannot fathom a large difcourfe, muft be 
very much unfatisfied of me. Digby. 

Concerning the analytical preparation of gold, they leave 


perlons wifatisfied. Boyle. 
2. Not filled ;. not gratificd to the full. 
; Though he were unfatisfied in getting, 
Yet in beftowing he was moft princely. Shake/peare. 


UNS 


Whether half I, by juftly plaguing 
Him whom I hate, be more unjuttly crucl 
To her I love? or, being kind to her, 
Be cruel to myfelf, and leave unfatisfied 
My anger and revenge ? Denham’s Sophy. 
_ Eternity, human nature can’t look’ into, without a rch- 
gious awc : our thoughts are Icft in the endlefs view, and re- 
turn to us weary and unfatisfied, without finding bounds or 
place to fix on. Rogers's Sermons. 
Unsa‘visF Inc. adi. Unable to gratify to the full. ie 
Nor is fame. only wn/atisfying in ittelf, but the defire of it 
lays us open to many accidental troubles, Addilon. 
Unsa’vourinEss. adj. [from unjavoury.] a 
1. Bad tafte. t S 
2. Bad ímell. a 
If we concede a national unfavourine/s in any people, yet 
fhall we find the Jews lefs {ubjeét hereto than any. Brown. 
Unsa’voury. adj. ns 
1. Taftlefs. na 
Can that which is wn/avoury be eaten without falt% or is 
there any tafte in the white of an egg? ‘Fob vi. 6. 
2. Having a bad tafte. Hubo i 
Unjavoury food, perhaps, x 
To fpiritual natures. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
3- Having an ill fmell; fetid. iw SIRO 
Some may emit an unfavoury odour, which inay ‘happen 
from. the quality of what they have taken. Brown. 
4. Unpleafing ; difgufting. oe: 
Things of fo mean regard, although neceffary to be or- 
dered, are notwithflanding very unfwvcury, when they come 
to be difputed of; becaufe diiputation pre-fuppofeth fome 
difficulty in the matter. Hooker, b. v. 
Unfavoury news ; but how made he efcape ? Shake/p. 
To Unsa’y. v.a. To retract ; to recant; to deny what hes 
been faid. mee 
Call you me fair ? that fair again un ay ; 
Demetrius loves you, tair. 7 
Say and unjay, feign, flatter, or abjure. 
How foon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how foon unfay PA -S 
What feign’d fubmiffion fwore. Milten’s Par, Loft. 
To fay, and ftrait unfay, pretending firit “+ 
To fly pain, profeffing next the fpy, eth 
Argues no leader, but a liar trac’d. Milton. £ 
There is nothing faid there, which you may have occation 
® 


Shakefpeare, 
Miston, 


to un/ay hereafter. Atterbw ye 

Unsca‘Ly. adj. Having no fecales. stad 

The jointed lobfter, and unfealy foale. Gay. 
Unsca’RRED. adj. Not marked with wounds. aS 

And mutt the die for this? O let her live; 99 

So fhe may live unftarr’d from bleeding flaughter, 
I will confefs the was not Edward’s daughter. Shake/peare, 
Shodi 


UnscHoLa’sTıCK. adj. Not bred to literature. Sad 


Notwithftanding thefe Icarned difputants, it was to the un- 
Scholaftick ftatefman, that the world owed their peace ‘and 
liberties. Locke. 

UnscHoo’Lep. adj. Uneducated ; not learned. i 

When the apoftles were ordained to alter the laws of hea- 
thenifh religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, un/cheoled and 
unlettered men. Hocker, b. iv: 

Unsco’RcHED. adj. Not touched by*irst ? 
His hand, 
Not fenfible of fire, rémain'd unfcorch'd, 
Unsco’urep. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 
Th’ enrolled penalties, 
Which have, like x»/cour’d armour, hung by th’ wall, 
And none of them been worn. Shakefpeare. 
UNSCRA'TCHED. adj. Not torn. 
I with much expedient march 
Have brought a counter-check before your gates, 
To fave unfcratch’d your city’s threaten’d cheeks, 
UNscREE NED. adj. Not covered ; not protected. 

Thofe balls of burnifhed brafs, the tops of churches are 
adorned with, derive their glittering brightnefs from their be- 
ing expoled, uncrecned, to the fun’s retulgent beams. Boyle. 

UnscrrpTural, adj, Not defeifible by fcripture. ; 

The doétrine delivered in my fermon was neither new nor * 


Stake/peare. 


AY hakc/p. 


unfcriptural, nor in itfelf falfe. Atterbury. 
To Unse’at. v.a. Toopen any thing fealed. i 
This new glare of light 
Caft fudden on his face, unfcaľ’d his fight. Dryden. 


Unsk’ALED. adj. 
1. Wanting a feal. 
Your oaths n 
Are words, and poor conditions but wifeal'd. Shatefteare. 
2. Having the feal broken. 
To Unse’am, v.a. To rip; tocut open. 
He ne’er fhook bands, nor bid farewel to him, 
"Till he unfeam d him frora the nape to th’ chops, 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. Shakefpeare. 
Ux- 


ti 


UN SJ 


UNSEA'RCHASLE. adj. Inferutable ; not to Se explored. - 
. Allis beft, though we often doubt 
= What th’ unfearchable di{pofe : 
~ Of hicheft wifdom brings about, 
) Andever beit found in the clefe. 
i Thou haft vouchtaf’d 
» (This friendly condefcention, to relate 
so Things elfe by me un/carchable. Milions Par. Laf. 
`a Jeb difcourfeth of the fecrets of nature, and unfearchable 
perfections of the works of God | Tillot on. 
1 Thefe counfels of God are to us unfearchable; neither has 
~ he left us in fcripture any marks, by which we may infallibly 
conclude ourfelves in that happy number he has chofen. Rogers. 
It is a vatt hindrance to the enrichment of our underitand- 
- ings, if we fpend too much of our time among infinites and 
© unjearchab es. arr Watts's Legich, 
— -UNSE“ARCHABLENESS. 2. f. _Impoffibility to be explored 
En. The unjearchublenefs of God’s ways fhould- be a bridle to 
= Teflrain prefumption, and not a fan€tuary for fpirits of 
PELOG gieti Bramball’s Anjw. to Hobles. 
UNSE ASONABLE. adj. 
1. Not fuitable to time or occafion ; unfit ; untimely ; ill-timed. 
_ Zeal, unlefs it be rightly guided, when it endeavours the 
E et bufily to pleafe God, forceth upon him thofe unjeafonable 
‘ offices which pleaie him not. Hooker, b.v. 
{ Their counfel muft feem very unfeafonable, who advile 
? 


Aliton’s Avoni fes. 
o A 


i on to fufpect that wherewith the world hath had, by their 


-own account, twelve hundred years acquaintance. Food". 
~ It is then a very uncajonable time to plead law, when 
_Aworcs are in the hands of the vulgar. Spenfer’s Ireland. 


f he commifiioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
“churches, in fuch uneafonable fafhion, as is donc in hofti- 


E itys Hayward. 
2S his disreffion I conceived net un/eafonab-e for this place, 
Mor upon this occafion, : Clarendon. 
<= Haply mention may arife 
-Of fomething not unfeafonable to afk. Milton. 


 —s/ 


Timothy lay out a-nights, and went abroad often at wn- 


-~ feafonable hours. Arbuthnot. 

2. Not agreeable to the time of the year. 

~ «5 Like an unjeafonable ftormy day, 

wi ~ Which makes the filver rivers drown their fhores, 
= As if the world were all diffolv’d in tears. Shakefieare. 
je 3. Late; as, unfeafonable time of night. 
_ UNsE’ASONABLENESS. n. f. Difagrcement with time or place, 
__. The moral goodnefs, unfitnefs, and unfeafonablene/s of 
, aora] or natural actions, falls not within the verge of a 
l faculty, | Ha!e’s Origin of Mankind. 
NABLY. adv. Not feafonably ; not agreeably to time 
100. = sit 
things it 


-afketh un/feafonably, when they need not to 

i prayed for, as deliverance from thunder and tempett, 

cb danger is nigh. Hooker, b.v. 

Leave to fathom fuch high points as thefe, 

Yor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleafe ; 

Jnfeafonably wife, till age and cares 

ve form’d thy foul to manage great affairs. Dryden. 

he methods prefcribed, more good, and lefs milchief, 

e in acute diftempers, than by medicines impro- 
ly and unfea/onably applied. Arbuthnot. 

lyfies yielded unfeajonably, and the {trong paffion for his 

ry fhould have given him vigilance. Broome. 
OED. adj. y 

nable; untimely; ill-timed. Out of ufe. 

ur majefty hath been this fortnight ill, 

fe unfeafon'd hours perforce muft add 

r ficknefs. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

mytelf in a better plight for a lender than you are ; 

hich hath fomething emboldened me to this wu/eajoned 


uli a Shakefpeare. 
fi J; not qualified by ufe. 
an unfeafon'd courtier ; advife him. Shake/peare. 


gular ; inordinate. 

commiffioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
s, in fuch unfeafonable and un/easoned fafhion, as if 

in hoftility. Hayward, 


ifadvantage. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
xemplified a fecond time. 

range and unjcconded fhapes of worms fucceeded. Brown. 
To Unse’crer. v. a. Fo difclofe; to divulze. 

He that confultcth what he fhould do, fhould not declare 
what he will do; but let princes beware, that the uafecreting 


eir affairs comes not from themfelycs, Bacon, 


UNS 


Uxse’cret. adj. Not clo; not truty, 
Who fhal! be true to us, 


When we are fo unfrvret to ourfelves ? Shakefpear te 

Unsrcu/’re. adj. Not lafe. | 
Love, though mof fure, 

Yet always to itfelf deems uxfecure. Daal hmt 


Uxsenu’cen. adj. Notdrawn toill’ 

If fhe remain unfeduc’d, you not making it appear other- 
wile ; for your ill opinion, and th’ afiault you have made to 
her chaftity, you fhall anfwer me with your word. Shake/p. 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, 
Unfhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify’d.  Adilton’s Paradife Loft, 
Unser’inc. adj. Wanting the power of vilion. 
I fhou’d have fcratch’d out your un/feeing cyes, 


To make my mafter out of love with thee.  — Shake/peare. 
To Unsge'M. v.a. Notto feem. Not in ufe. 

You wrong the reputation of your name, 

In fo unjeeming to confefs receipt 

Of that, which hath fo faithfully been paid. Shake/peare. 


Unsee’MLinEss. n.f. Indecency; indecorum ; uncomelinefs. 
All as before his fight, whom we fear, and whofe pre- 
fence to offend with any the leaft ux/cemline/s, we would be 
furely as loth as they, who moft reprehend or deride that 
we do. Hooker, b. v. 
UnsEE’MLY. n. f. Indecent ; uncomely; unbecoming. 
Contentions as yct were never able to prevent two evils ; 
the one a mutual exchange of un/eemly and unjuft difgraces 
offered by men, whofe tongues and paffions are out of rule; 
the other a common hazard of both, to be made a prey 
by fuch as ftudy how to work with moft advantage in 


private. Hooker. 
Let us now devife 
What, beft may for the prefent ferve to hide 
“I he parts of each from other, that feem moft 
To fhame obnoxious, and unjeemlie/? feen. Milton. 


Her gifts 
Were fuch, as under government well feem’d ; 
Un/eemly to bear rule. Milton's Par. Loft. 
My fons, let your un emly difcord ceafe ; 
If not in friendthip, live at leaft in peace. Dryden. 
I with every unjcenily idea, and wanton expreffion had been 
banifh’d from among them. Watts. 
Unsze’mry. adv. Indecently; unbcceminaly. 
Charity doth not behave itlelf uz eemiy, feeketh not her 
own. ; 1 Cii xiil. 5. 
Unmanly dread invades the French aftony’d ; 
Unfeemly yelling ; diftant hills return 
The hideous noite. 
Unseen. adj. 
1. Not feen; not difcovered. 
A jeft unfeen, infcrutable, invifible, 
As a nofe on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a ftceple. S% 
Her father and myfelf 
Will fo difpofe ourfelves, that feeing, an/een, 
We may of the encounter frankly judge. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
A painter became a phyfician ; whereupon one faid to him, 
you have done well ; for before the faults of your work were 


Philips. 


feen, but now they are unen. Bucon. 
Here may I always on this downy grafs, 
Unknown, unfeen, my eafy minutes pais. Rofcommon. 


Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unjcen, both when we wake, and when we feep. Milten. 
At his birth a ftar 
Unfeen before in heaven, proclaims him come ; 
And guides the eaftern fages who enquire 


His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. Marlton, 
He that on her his bold hand ‘ays, 

With Cupid’s pointed arrows plays : 

‘They with a touch, they are fo keen, 

Wound us unfhot, and fhe un/een. Waller. 


The footfteps of the deity he treads, 
And fecret moves along the crowded fpace, 
Unjeen of all the rude Phzacian race. 
2. Invilible ; undifcoverable. 

The wecds of herefy being grown into ripenefs, do, even 
in the very cutting down, fcatter oftentimes thofe feeds which 
for a while lie unfeen and buried in the earth; but afterward 
frefhly {pring up againno lefs perniciousthan at the firft. Hooker. 

n fhe came, 
Led by her heav'nly maker, though un/een 
And guided by his voice. Malton’s Par. Loft. 
3. Unfkilled ; unexperienced. j 

He was not unfeen in the affections of the court, but had 

not reputation enough to reform it. Clarendon. 
Unse’irisH. adj. Not addicted to private intereft. ` 

The moft interefted cannot purpote any thing fo much to 
their own advantage, notwith{tanding which the inclination ts 
neverthelefs unye/fi/h, Spectator, N° 538 

UnsE'N'T. adj. 
1. Not fent. 


Popes Odyffey. 
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2. Unsent for. Notcalled by letter or meffenger. 

If a phyfician fhould go from houfe to houfe unfent for, 
and enquire what woman hath a cancer, or what man a 
fiftula, he would be as unwelcome as the difeafe itlelf. Taylor. 

Somewhat of weighty confequence brings you here fo 
often, and ua/ent for. Dryden. 

UNSE/PARABLE. adj. Not to be parted; not to be divided. 

Oh world, thy flippery turns! Friends now faft {worn, 

Who twine as ’twere in love 

Unfeparable, fhall, within this hour, 

Break out to bittereft enmity. 

Unse’paratep. adj. Not parted. 
There feek the Theban bard ; 
To whom Perfephone, entire and whole, 
Gave to retain th’ unfeparated foul. 
UNsE’RVICEABLE. adj. 
convenience. 
The beaft, impatient of his fmarting wound, 

Thought with his wings to fly above the ground ; 

But his late wounded wing unferviceable found. Spenfer. J 

*Tis certainly demonftrated, that the condenfation and ex- 
panfion of any proportion of the air, is always proportional 
to the weight incumbent upon it: fo that if the atmofphcre 
had been much greater or lefs than it is, it would on the 
furface of the earth, have been unj/erviceable for vegetation 
and life. Bentley's Sermons. 

It can be no unferviceable defign to religion, to undeceive 
men in fo important a point. Rogers's Sermons. 

UnsE’RVICEABLY. adj. Without ufe; without advantage. 

It does not enlarge the dimenfions of the globe, or lic idly 
and unferviceably there, but part of it is introduced into the 
plants which grow thereon, and the reft either remounts 
again, with the afcending vapour, or is wafh’d down into 
rivers, Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

Unst’r. ad. Not fet; not placed. 

They urge that God left nothing in his word undefcribed, 
nothing un/et down; and thercfore charged them ftrictly to 
keep themfelves into that without any alteration. Hooker. 

To UNsE’TTLE. v.a. 
1. To make uncertain. 

Such a doctrine un/ettles the titles to kingdoms and eflates ; 
for if the actions from which fuch fettlements fpring were 
illegal, all that is built upon them muft be fo too: but the 
laft is abfurd, therefore the firft muft be fo likewife. Arbuthnot. 

2. To move from a place. 

As big as he was, did there need any great matter to un- 

fettle him. L’Efirange. 
3. To overthrow. 
Unse/TTLED. adj. 
1. Not fixed in refolution ; not determined ; not fteady. 

Impartially judge, whether from the very firft day that our 
religion was un/ettled, and church government flung out of 
doors, the civil government has ever been able to fix upon a 
fure foundation. South's Sermons. 

A folemn air, and the beft comforter 

To an unjfettled fancy, cure thy brains. 

Prepar’d I was not 

For fuch a bufinefs ; there am I found 

So much un/ettled. : 

With them, a baftard of the king deceas’d, 

And all th’ unfettl’d humours of the land, 

£- Raf, inconfiderate, fiery, voluntary. Shakefpcare. 
Uncertain and unjettled he remains 

Deep vers’d in books, and fhallow in himéelf. Milton. 

A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam- 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


Pope’s Odvffey. 


Ufelefs ; bringing no advantage or 


Shake/p. 


Shakefpeare. 


bling ftomach, and an wn/fettled mind. L’ Eftrange. 
Unjettled virtue ftormy may appear ; 
Honour, like mine, ferencly is fevere. Dryden. 


2. Unequable ; not regular; changeable. 

March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moft 
windy and tempeituous, the moft wn/ettl’d and unequable fea- 
fons in moft countries. Bentley's Sermons, 

3. Not eftablifhed. 
; My cruel fate, 
And doubts attending an un/ettled fate, 
Forc’d me to guard my coatt. 
4. Not fixed ina place or abode. 

David fuppofed that it could not ftand with the duty which 
he owed unto God, to fet himfelf in an houfe of cedar trees, 
and to tchold the ark of the Lord’s covenant un/ertled. Hooker. 

Unse’rrLepness. n. fc 
I. Irrefolution ; undetermined ftate of mind. 
2. Uncertainty ; fluctuation. 

Lhe unjettledne/s of my condition has hitherto put a ftop 

to my thoughts concerning it. Dryden. 
3. Want of fixity. 

When the fun fhines upon a river, though its waves roll 
this way and that by the wind, yet, for all their um/cttledne/s, 
the fun ftrikes them with a direét and certain beam. South. 

Unse’vereD. adje Not parted; not divided. 
Honour and policy, like un/ever'd friends, 
I’ th’ war do grow together, Shake[p. Coriolanus 


Dryden. 
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Their bands, though flack, no diffolution fear ; 

Th’ unfever’d parts the greateft preflure bear ; 

Though loofe, and fit to flaw, they ftill cohere. Blackmore. Y 
To Unse’x. v.a. To make otherways than the fex com- 

monly is. 
All you fpirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unf» me here, 

And fill me, from the crown to th’ toe, top full 

Of direct cruelty. Shakelp. Macbeth, 
UnsHa’DoWED. adj. Not clouded; not darkened. 

He alone fees all things with an un/badowed, comprehenfive 


vifion, who eminently is all. Glanville. 
UNSHA’KEABLE, adj. Not fubje& to concuffion. Not in ufe. 
Your ifle ftands, 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks un/hakeable, and roaring waters, Shake/p. 


UnsHa’KED. adj. Not fhaken. Not in ule. 
I know but one, 
That unaffailable holds on his rank, 
Unjhak’d of motion. 
Unsua/KEN. adj. 
1. Not agitated ; not moved. 
Purpofe is 
Of violent birth, but poor validity ; 
Which now, like fruits unripe, fticks on the tree, 
But fall un/baken, when they mellow be. Shake/peare. 
The wicked’s fpite againft God, is but like a madman’s 
running his head againft the wall, that leaves the wall un- 
foaken, but dafhes his own brains out. Boyle, 
2. Not fubject to concuffion. 
3. Not weakened in refolution; not moved. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, 
Unfhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify’d. 
Ill waft thou fhrouded then, 
O patient fon of God! yet only ftood’ft 
Unfhaken. Milton’s Par. Regain'd, b. iv. 
Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God, in un/haken duty 
to his vicegerent. , Sprat. 
His principles were founded in reafon, and fupposted by 
virtue, and therefore did not lie at the mercy of ambition: 
his notions were no lefs fteady and un/haken, than juft and 
upright. Addifon. 
To UnsHa’KLE. v.a. To loofe from bonds. 
A laudable freedom of thought ux/backles their minds from 
the narrow prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to 


Shakefp. Ful. Cafar, 


Mailton’s Par. Loft. 


a more extenfive yiew of the publick good. Addijon. 
UnsHa’MED. adj. Not fhamed. . 
The brave man feeks not popular applaufe ; 
Unfham’d, though foil’d, he does the beft he can: ve 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Dryden. 


Unsua’pen. adj. Mifhapen ; deformed. : 
This unfbapen earth we now inhabit, is the form it was 


found in, when the waters had retired. Burnet. 
Gafping for breath, th’ ux/bapen Phocæ die, “iy 
And on the boiling wave extended lie. Addifon. 


UnsuHa’ReED. adj. Not partaken ; not had in common. 
Blifs, as thou haft part, to me is blifs ; P 


Tedious un/har’d with thee, and odious foon. Adilton. 
To UnsHe’aTH. v.a. To draw from the feabbard. ~ 
Executioner, un/beath thy fword ; r 
Clifford’s manhood lics upon his tongue. Shake/peare. 


Mowbray, the bifhop Scroop, Haftings, and all n 
Are brought to the correction of your law : 


There is not now a rebel’s fword un/heath’d. Shake/peare. 
Viewing the Trojan reliques, fhe un/beath’d 
/Eneas’s fword. Denham. 
Arcite, his fword un/beath’d. Dryden. 
Far hence be fouls profane ! 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford ; 
Affume thy courage, and un/heath thy fword. Dryden. 


The Roman fenate has refolv’d, 
*Till time give better profpects, ftill to keep 
The {word unfheath’d, and turn its edge on Cefar. Addifon. 
Each chief his fev’nfold fhicld difplay’d, 


And half unjheath’d the fhining blade. Dises: 
UnsHeE’p. adj. Not fpilt. 
To blood unjhed the rivers muft be turn’d. Milton, 


UHSHE'LTERED., adj. Wanting a fereen ; wanting protec- 
tion. 

He is breeding that worm, which will fmite this gourd, 
and leave him un/heltered to that feorching wrath of God, 
which will make the improvement of Jonah’s paffionate 
with, that God would take away his life, his moit rational 
defire. Decay of Pitty. 

UnsHYELDED. adj. Not guarded by the fhield. 
He try‘d a tough, well-chofen {pear ! 
Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 
But fcornful offer’d his un/bielded fide. 
To Unsui’p. v a. To take out of a fhip. 

At the cape we landed for frefh water, but difcovering 2 

leak, we un/hipped our goods, and watered there, Gulhider. 


Dryden. 


Unstio’p. 
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Wusno'cKed. ad. Not difeufted ; not offended- 
Thy ipotlefs thoughts unjhock’d the prict may fear. 


3 Tickell. 
i7 Üssno’D. adj. [from un/boed. } Having no fhocs. 
he "Their fect un/hody their bodies wrapt in rags ; 
l And both as fwift on foot, as chafed ftags. Fairy Queen. 
Withhold thy foot from being unfnod, Prai 


The king’s army, naked and un»/hod, would, through 
thofe inclofed parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 
Unsnoo’K. part. adj. Not fhaken. 
Pit, box, and gall’ry in convulfions hurl'd, 
Thou ftand’ft unhook amidft a burfting world. 
 Unsno’rn. adj. Not clipped. 
) This ftrength, diffus’d 
No Iefs through all my finews, joints and bones, 
"Than thine, while I preferv’d thele locks un/horn, 
The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Straight as a line in beauteous order ftood, 
Of oaks un/horn, a venerable wood. 
UnsHo’r. part. adj. Not hit by fhot. 
He that on her his bold hand lays, 
With Cupid’s pointed arrow plays ; 
They, with a touch, they are fo keen, 
Wound us un/hot, and fhe unfeen. Waller. 
To UnsHo’urt. v.a. To annihilate, or retract a fhout. 
r Unjhout the noife that banifh’d Marcius ; 
.» Repeal him, with the welcome of his mother. Shake/peare. 
_ UnsHo’werep. adj. Not watered by fhowers. 
l Nor is Ofiris feen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling th’ un/hawer’d grafs with lowings loud. Milton. 
UNSHRI'NKING. adj. Not recoiling ; not fhunning danger or 
ain. 
= S Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt ; 
He only liv’d but till he was a man; 
The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm’d, 
Jn the wnfbrinking ftation where he fought, 


> 


Pope. 


Dryden. 
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== But, likea man, he died. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
© UNSHU'NNABLE. adj. Inevitable. 
i ’Tis the plague of great ones, 
© =~ Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the bafe ; 
E id Tis deftiny un/hunnable like death. Shakefp. Othello. 


UNsYFTED. adj. 
1. Not parted by a fieve. 
~The ground one year at reft, forget not thou 
an With richeft dung to hearten it again, 
~  Orwith un/fifted afhes. May’s Virgil. 
_ 2. Not tried. 
TP Affection! puh ! you fpeak like a green girl, 
Unjifted in fuch perilous circumftance. Shakefpeare. 
IsGHT. adj. Not feeing. A low word, ufed only with 
= unfen, as in the example following. Probably formed by 
s corruption of unfighted. 
They'll fay our bufinefs to reform 
‘The church and ftate is but a worm 3; 


4 «For to fubfcribe, un/ight, unfeen, 


To an unknown church difcipline. Hudibras. 
Unsi’GHTED. adj. Invifible ; not feen. 
aœ Beauties that from worth arife, 
Are like the grace of dcities, 
Š Still prefent with us, though un/ighted. Suckling. 


Unsi/GuTuiness. n. f. [from unfightly.] Deformity ; difagree- 
= ablenefs to the eye. 

A The unfightlinejs in the legs, may be helped, by wearing 

a laced ftocking. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

VGHTLY. adj. Difagreeable to the fight. 

a On my knees I beg, 

That you'll vouch{fafe me raiment, bed, and food. — 
—Good Sir, no more : thefe are un/ightly tricks. Shake/p. 

Thofe bloffoms alfo, and thofe dropping gums, 
‘That lie beftrown, un/ightly, and unfmooth, 


© Afk riddance, it we mean to tread with eafe. Milton. 
Amongft the reft, a fmall, uz/ightly root, 
But of divine effect, he cull’d me out. Milton. 


It muft have been a finc genius for gardening, that could 
have formed fuch an unjfightly hollow, into fo beautiful an 
area. Spectator, N° 477. 
_UnNsince'RE. adj. [infincerus, Lat.] 
© I. Not hearty; not faithful. 

RENo e. impure ; adulterated. 
_ Ihave fo often met with chymical preparations, which I 


“have found unfincere, that 1 dare fcarce wult any. Boyle. 
Not found ; not folid. 
Myrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear ; 
clogg’d with guilt, the joy was unfincere. Dryden. 
rity. adj. Adulteration; cheat. 
A fpirit of fea-falt may, without any wnjincerity, be fo 
prepared, as to diffolve crude gold. Boyle. 
‘o Unsi’new, v.a. To deprive of ftrength. 
~ Nor are the nerves of his compacted ftrength, 
Denham. 


= Stretch'd and difloly’d into un/inew'd length. 
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Now toys and trifles from their Athens come, 
And dates and pepper have wu/inew'd Rome. Dryden. 
‘The affected purity of the lrench has unfinew'd their he- 
roick verfe. The language of an epick poem is almoft 
wholly figurative: yet are they fo fearful’ of a metaphor, 
that no example of Virgil can encourage them to be bold 
with fafety. Dryden. 
Unsin’Gep. Not fcorched ; not touched by fire. 
By the command of Domitian, when caft into a chaldron 
of burning oil, he came out un/inged. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Three men pafled through a ficry furnace, untouch’d, ur- 
finged. Stephens’s Sermons. 
Unsi'nkinc. adj. Not finking. 
Anxur feels the cool retrefhing breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ftrand 


Lies cover’d with a fmooth, wnfinking fand. Addifon. 
UnstNEWED. adj. Nervelefs; weak. 
Two fpecial reafons 
May to you, perhaps, feem much un/inew’d, 
And yet to me are ftrong. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 


Unsi’nninG. adj. Impeccable. 
A perfect unfinning obedience, free from particular acts of 
tranfereffion. Rogers. 
Unska/xNepD. adj. Not meafured ; not computed. 
This tiger-footed rage, when it fhall find 
The harm of unjfkann’d {wiftnefs will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 
UnskVLLED. adj. Wanting {kill ; wanting knowledge. 
Unfkill'd in Hellebore, if thou fhouldit try p) 
To mix it, and miftake the quantity, 
‘The ruies of phyfick would againit thee cry. Dryden. J 
Unfkill’d and young, yet fomething {till I writ, 
Of Ca’ndith beauty, join’d to Cecil’s wit. 
Not eaftern monarchs on their nuptial day, 

In dazzling go!d and purple fhine fo gay, 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d field, 

Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms un/ill'd. 

Poets, like painters, thus xn/kill’d to trace 

The naked nature, and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover every part, 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

UnskvLFuL. adj. Wanting art; wanting knowledge. 

This overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the 

unfeilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve. Shake/p. 
Hear his fighs, though mute: 

Un/kilful with what words to pray, let me 

Interpret for him. Miltons Par. Loft. 

A man, unfkilful in fyllogifm, could perceive the weak- 
nefs and inconclufivenefs of a long, artificial, and plaufible 
difcourfe. Locke. 

Uling a man’s words, according to the propriety of the 
language, though it be not always underftood, leaves the 
blame on him, who is fo unfkilful in the language, as not 
to underftand it, when ufed as it ought. Locke. 

Unski/LFULLY. adv. Without knowledge ; without art. 

You fpeak unfkilfully ; or, if your knowledge be more, it 

is much darkened in your malice. Shake/peare. 
Unski’LruLness. 2. f. Want of art; want of knowledge. 

The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace 
to what fhe did, that it did make handfome the unhandfome- 
nefs, and make the eye force the mind to believe that there 
was a praife in that unjkilfulne/s. Sidney. 

Let no prices be heightened by the neceflity or un/kilfulne/s 
of the contractor. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Unsza‘in. adj. Not killed. 

If there were any who felt a pity of fo great a fall, and 
had yet any fparks of unflain duty left in them towards me, 
yet durft they not fhew it. Sidney, b. iii. 

Not hecatomb unflain, nor vows unpaid, 


Prior. 


Blackmore. 


Pope. 


On Greeks accurs’d, this dire contagion bring. Dryden. 
UnsLa/KED. adj. Not quenched. 
Her defires new rous’d, 
And yet wnflak’d, will kindle in her fancy, 
And make her eager to renew the feaft. Dryden. 


Wheat fteep’d in brine, drawing the brine from it, they 
mix with un/lack’dlime beat to powder, and fo fow it. Mortimer, 
Unsver'PinG. adj. Ever wakeful. 
And rofeate dews difpos’d 
All but th’ unfleeping eyes of God to reft. Adilton’s Per. Loft. 
UxnsLr'PPING. adj. Not liable to flip; faft. 
To knit your hearts 
With an un/lipping knot, take, Antony, 
Octavia to wife. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Unsmi/RcHED. adj. Unpolluted ; not ftained. 
That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me baftard ; 
Cries cuckold to my father ; brands the harlot 
Ev’n here, between the chafte and unjmirch’d brow 
Of my true mother. Shate)>. Han kt. 
Unsmo’KEn. adj. Not fmoked. 
His antient pipe in fable dy’d, 


And half un souk’ d lay by his fide. Swift. 
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Unsmoo’tH. adj. Rough; not even; not level. Not ufed. 

Thofe bloffoms, and thofe dropping gums 

That lic beftrown, unfightly, and un/mooth, 

Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Malton. 

U NSO'CIABLE. adj. [in/fociabilis, Lart.] Not kind; not commu- 
nicative of good; not fuitable to fociety. i 

By hew much the more we are accompanied with plenty, 
by fo much the more greedily is our end defired, whom when 
time hath made unfociable to othcrs, we become a burden to 
ourtelves, Raleigh's Hifl. of the World. 

Such a behaviour deters men from a religious life, by re- 
prefenting it as an unfociable ftate, that extinguifhes all 
joy. Addifon’s Spectator, N° 497. 

Lnsociasty. adv. Not kindly; without good-nature. 

T'hefe are pleas’d with nothing that is not unfociably four, 

ill-natur’d, and troublefome. L’ Eftrange. 
Unso'1Len. ad. Not polluted; not tainted ; not ftained. 
Who will believe thee, Ifabel ? 

My unjoil'd name, th’ aufterenefs of my life, 

Will your accufation overweigh. Shake/peare. 

The humours are tranfparent, to let in the light, un/oiled 
and unfophifticated by any inward tincture. Ray. 

Her Arethufian ftream remains un/oil'd, 

Uninix’d with foreign filth, and undefl’d. Dryden. 

Unsotp. adj. Not exchanged for money. 
Mopfus the fage, who future things foretold, 
And vother feer, yet by his wife unfold. 
Adieu, my children ! better thus expire 
Unftall’d, unfold; thus glorious mount in fire. 
Unso’LDIERLIKE. adj. Unbecoming a foldier. 

Perhaps they had fentinels waking while they flept; but 

even this would be un/oldierlike in our age. Broome. 
Unso‘Lip. adj. Fluid; not coherent. 

The extenfion of body is nothing but the cohefion of folid, 
feparable, moveable parts; and the extenfion of fpace, the 
continuity of wn/olid, infeparable and unmoveable parts. Locke. 

Unsoo’r. for un/weet. Spenfer. 
Unsopui’sTicATED. adj. Not adulterated. 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let in 
light and colours, unfouled and unfophi/ficated by any inward 
tincture. Ao: e’s Antidote againf? Athei/m. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unfophiflicated foever, rubb’d 
upon the whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its latent 
colour. Boyle. 

If authors will not keep clofe to truth by unvaried terms, 
and plain, unfophiflicated arguments ; yet it concerns readers 
not to be impofed on, by fallacies. Locke. 

Unso’LveD. adj. Not explicated. 

Why may not a fincere fearcher of truth, by labour and 
prayer, find out the folution of thofe perplexities, which 
have hitherto been un/olved ? Watts. 

As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves unfolved ; 
fo I will give you another, and leave the expofition to your 
acute judgment. Dryden. 

Unso'RTED. adj. Not diftributed by proper feparation. 
Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie in the brain 
unforted, and thrown together without order. Watts. 
Unsv'UGHT. adj. 
1. Had without feeking. A 
Mad man, that does feek 
Occafion of wrath, and caufe of ftrife ; 
She comes un;ought ; and fhunned, follows eke. Fairy Queen. 
Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth, 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


That would be woo’d, and not unfought be won. Milton. 
They new hope refume, 
To find whom at the firft they found un/fought. Milton, 


The fea o’er-fraught would fwell, and th’ unfought dia- 
monds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep. Milton. 
Slumber, which forgot 
When call'd before to come, now came unfought. Milton. 
If fome foreign and unfought ideas offer themfelves, reject 
them, and keep them from taking off our minds from its 
prefent purfuit. Locke. 
Thou that art ne’er from velvet flipper free, 
Whence comes this unfought honour unto me? 
2. Not fearched. 
Hopelefs to find, yet loth to leave un/ought, 
Or that, or any place that harbours men. 
UNso’unp. adj. 
1. Sickly ; wanting health. 
Intemp’rate youth 
Ends in an age imperfect, and unfound. Denham. 
An animal whofe juices are un/ound, can never bẹ duly 
nourifhed ; for unfound juices can never duly repair the fluids 
and folids. Arbuthnot. 
2. Not free from cracks. 
3. Rotten; corrupted, 
4. Not orthodox. 
Thefe arguments being found and good, it cannot be un- 
found or evil to we {till the fame affertion. Hooker. 


Fenton. 


Shake/peare. 
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Eutyches of found belief, as touching their true perfonal 
copulation, become unfound, by denying the difference which 
ftill continucth between the one and the other nature. Hooker. 

5. Not honcit; not upright. 
Do not tempt my mifery, 

Left it fhould make me fo unfound a man, 

As to upbraid you with thofe kindneffes 

That I have done for you. 

6. Not true ; not certain. 
Their vain humours, fed 

With fruitlefs follies and un/ound delights. Hubbard's Tale. 

7. Not faft; not calm. 
The now fad king, 

Tofs’d here and there, his quiet to confound, 

Feels fudden terror bring cold fhivering ; 

Lifts not to eat; ftill mufes; fleeps unfound. 

8. Not clofe; not compact. 

Some lands make un/ound cheefe, notwithftanding all the 

care of the good houfewife. Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 
g. Not fincere; not faithful. 
This Boobyclod foon drops upon the ground 

A certain token that his love’s unfound ; 

While Lubberkin fticks firmly. 

10. Not folid ; not material. 
Of fuch fubtle fubftance and un/found, 
That like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe grave-cloaths are un- 


Shake/peare. 


Daniel, 


Gay. 


bound. fairy Queen, 
11. Erroneous ; wrong. 
What fury, what conceit un/ound, 
Prefenteth here to death fo {weet a child ? Fairfax. 


His puiffance, trufting in th’ Almighty’s aid, 

I mean to try, whofe reafon I have try’d 

Unjfound and falfe. 

12. Not faft under foot. 
Unso’unpep. adj. Not tried by the plummet. 
Glo’fter is 
Unfounded yet, and full of deep deceit. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
Orpheus lute was ftrung with poets finews, 

Whofe golden touch could foften iteel and ftones ; 

Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 

Forfake unfounded deeps to dance on fands. 

Unso/uNDNEsS. n. f. 
1. Erroneoutnefs of belief; want of orthodoxy. 

If this be unfound, wherein doth the point of un/oundnefs 
lie ? Hooker, b. ive 

2. Corruptnefs of any kind. 

Neither is it to all men apparent, which complain of un- 
found parts, with what kind of uz/oundne/s every fuch part is 
poffeffed. Hooker, b. ive 

3 Wantof ftrength ; want of folidity. 

The unjoundne/s of this principle has been often expos’d, - 

and is univerfally acknowledged. Addifon, 
Unso’uReED. adj. f 
1. Not made four. 
Meat and drink laft longer unçutrified and un/four'd in win- 
ter than in fummer. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
2. Not made morofe. 
Secure thefe golden early joys, 
That youth unfour’d with forrow bears. 
Unso’wn. adj. Not propagated by fcattering feed. 
Mufhrooms come up haftily in a night, and yet are un- 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare, 


Dryden. 


own. Bacon. 
If the ground lie fallow and un/own, corn-flowers will not 
come. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 


The flow’rs un/own in fields and meadows reign’d, 
And weftern winds immortal fpring maintain’d. Dryden. 
Unspa’rep. adj. Not ipared 
_ Whatever thing 
The fcythe ofttime mows down, devour un/pared. Milton. 
Unspa’rincG. adj. Not fparing ; not parfimonious. 
She gathers tribute large, and on the board 


«Heaps with un/paring hand. Milton. 
To Unspe’ak. v.a. To retract; to recant. 
I put myfelf to thy direction, and 
Un/peak mine own detraétion ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon mytelf. Shake/peare. 


UnsPE’AKABLE. adj. Not to be exprefied. 

A thing, which uttered with true devotion and zeal of 
heart, affordeth to God himfelf that glory, that aid to the 
weakeft fort of men, to the moft perfect that folid comfort, 
which is un/peakable. Hooker, b. v. 

A heavier tafk could not have been impos’d, 

Than I to fpeak my grief un/peakable. 

Both addrett for fight 

Unfpeakable : for who, though with the tongue 

Of angels, can relate ? Milton. 

T'he comfort it conveys is fomething bigger than the capa- 
cities of mortality; mighty, and un peakuble ; and not to be 
underftood, till it comes to be felt. Scuth’s Sermons. 

This fills the minds of weak men with groundle(s fears, and 


unfpeatable rage towards their fellow fubjects, Addon. 
Ua- 


Shake/peare. 
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Unspe’akasiy. adv. Inexprefibly ; ineffably. l 
When nature is in her diffolution, and prefents us with no- 
thing but bleak and barren pro pects, there is fomething un- 
Jpeakably chearful in a {pot of ground which is covered with 
trees, that fmile amidft all the rigours of winter, Spectator. 
Unsve’cirigp. adj. Not particularly mentioned. 
Were it not requifice that it fhould be concealed, it had 
not pafled un pecified. Brown’s Vule. Errours. 
Unsrpe cuLariIvE, adj. Not theoretical. 
Some un/peculative men may not have the fkill to examine 
their allertions. Government of the Tongue. 
Unsre’D. adj. Not difpatched ; net performed. 
Venutus withdraws, 
Un/ped the fervice of the common caufe. Garth. 
Unspent. ad. Not wafted ; not diminifhed ; not weakened ; 
not exhautted. 
The found inclofed within the fides of the bell, cometh 
forth atthe holes ux/pent and more ftrong. Bacon. 
Thy fame, not circumfcrib’d with Englifh ground, 
Flies like the nimble journeys of the light, 
And is, like that, wn/pent too in its flight. 
-To UnspuHe’RE. v, a. To remove from its orb. 
You put me off with limber vows; but I, 
Though you wou’d feck t unfphere the {tars with oaths, 
Should yet fay, Sir, no going. Shake/peare. 
Let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be feen in fome high lonely tow’r, 
Where I may oft out-watch the bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes ; or un/phere ” 
The fpirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vaft regions hold 
d Th’ immortal mind. 
Unspi'ep. adj. Not difcovered ; not feen. 
With narrow fearch I muft walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave un/py'd. 
Refolv’d to find fome fault, before un/py'd; 
And difappointed, if but fatisfy’d. 
—Unspi'Lt. adj. 
1. Not fhed. 
That blood which thou and thy great grandfire fhed ; 
And all that fince thefe fifter nations bled, 
Had been un/pilt, had happy Edward known, 
That all the blood he fpilt had been his own. 
-_ ~2. Not fpoiled ; not marred. 
& To borrow to-daie, and to-morrow to mis, 
For lender or borrower noiance it is ; 
Then have of thine owne, without lending un/pilt. Tuffer. 
To Unsprrit. v.a. To difpirit; to deprefs; to deject. 
~~. Denmark has continued ever fince weak and unfpirited, 
- bent only upon fafety. Temple. 
Could it be in the power of any temporal lofs, fo much 
to difcompofe and un/fpirit my foul? Norris. 
UnsPo‘ILeD. adj. 
1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 
x All the way that they fled, for very defpight, in their return 
_ they utterly wafted whatfoever they had before left un- 
a fpoiled. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 
= The Englifh fearch’d the rivers in fuch fort, as they left 
few fhips ux/porled or untaken. i Hayward, 
Unfjald fhall be her arms, and unprofan’d 
3 Her holy limbs. 
= 2. Not marred. 
UnSsPO'TTED. adj: 
1. Not marked with any ftain. 
fs A milk-white hind, 
Without wn/potted, innocent within. 
z Seven bullocks yct unyok’d for Phcebus chufe, 
7 ~ And for Diana feven un/potted ewes. 
| 2, Immaculate ; not tainted with guilt. 
Pe: Satyran bid him other bufinefs ply, i 
J Than hunt the fteps of pure, un/potted maid. Fairy Queen. 
. A heart un/pottedis not eafily daunted. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
-} There is no king, be his caufe never fo fpotlefs, if it come 
to the arbitrement of fwords, can try it out with all un/potted 
foldiers. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
Pure religion and undefiled is this, to vifit the fatherlefs 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himfelf un/potted 
from the world, James i, 27. 
Wiidom is the grey hair to men, and an un/potted life is 


Dryden. 


Ailton. 


Milton. 
Tickell. 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 
Dryden, 


old age. ; Apocrypha. 
Make her his eternal bride ; 
And from her fair un/potted fide 
Two blifsful twins are to be born. Milton, 


Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave 

His prey, nor fuffer my um/potted foul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell. Milton, 
Vindicate the honour of religion, by a pure and un/potted 
obedience to its precepts. 7 Rogers's Sermons. 
Unsqua’rep. adj. Not formed ; irregular. 

P- ' When he fpeaks, 

/ Tis like a chime a mending, with terms un/quar’d 5 


= 
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Which, from the tongue of roa 
Would feem hyperboles. 
Unsta/’sre. adj. [inflabilis, Lat.] 
1. Not-fixed ; not faft. 

Where gentry, title, wifdom, 

Cannot conclude by the yea and no 

Of gen’ral ignorance, it muft omit 

Real neceffities, and give way the while 

“I? unftable Nlightnefs. Shakefpeare’s Corislanus. 

A popular {tate not founded on the gencral interefts of the 
people, is of all others the moft uncertain, unfluble, and 
fubjcct to the moft eafy changes. Temple. 

Thus air was void of light, and earth wn/lable. Dryden. 

See harnefs'd fteeds defert the ftony town, 

And wander roads unflable, not their own. 

2. Inconftant ; irrefolute. 

A double-minded man is unftable. James i. 8. 

Unsta‘ip. adj. Not cool; not prudent; not fettled into dif- 
cretion ; not fteady ; mutable. 

His un/tayed youth had long wandered in the common laby- 
rinth of love ; in which time, to warn young people of his 
unfortunate folly, he compiled thefe twelve oeglogues. Spenfer. 

To the gay gardens his un/laid defire 

Him wholly carried, to refreth his fprights. Spenfer. 

Will the king come, that I inay breathe my Jaft 


ring Typhon dropt, 
Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 


Gay. 


In wholefome counfel-to his un/laid youth. Shake/peare. 
.. Tell me, how will the world repute me, 

For undertaking fo unftaid a journey ? 

I fear it will make me f{candalized. Shakefpeare. 


Wo to that land, 


Which gafps beneath a child’s ux/laid command. Sandys. 
i Vice leads 
Vain un/lay’d youth to beggary and fhame. Richards. 


UÜ NSTA'IDNESS. n. f. Indifcretion ; volatile mind. 

The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of fhaking 
unftaidne/s over all his body, he might fee in his countenance 
fome great determination mixed with fear. Sidney. 

UNsTA’INED. adj. Not ftained; not died; not difcoloured. 

Pure and un/tained religion ought to be the higheft of all 

Cares appertaining to public regimen. Hooker, b. v. 
Ne let her waves with any filth be dy’d, 
But ever, like herfelf, unftained hath been try’d. Fa, Queen: 
I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unftained {word that you have us’d to bear, 
_ With this remembrance, that you ufe the fame 
With a like bold, juft, and impartial {pirit, 
As you have done ’gainft me. Shake/p. Hen. IV. 
1 will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unflain’d wife to my {weet love. 
Your youth, 
And the true blood which peeps forth faintly through it, 


Do plainly give you out an unflain’d fhepherd. Shate/peare. 
‘The hooked chariot ftood 


Un/ftain’d with hoftile blood. 


Shake/peare. 


Milton, 
That good earl, once prefident 
Of England’s council, and her treafury ; 
Who liv’d in both ux/tain’d with gold ‘or fee, 
And left them both, more in himfelf content. Milton. 


Her people guiltlefs, and her ficlds unjtain’d, Rofcommon. 
Thefe, of the garter call’d, of faith unftain'd, 
In fighting fields the laurel have obtain’d. 
To Unsta’re. v.a. To put out of ftate. 
High-battled Cæfar will 
Unflate his happinefs, and be {tag’d to th’ fhew 
Againft a fworder. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
I wou'd unflate myfelf, to bein a due refolution. Shake/p. 
UNSTA'TUTABLE. adj. Contrary to ftatute. 
That plea did not avail, although the leafe were notorioufly 
unflatutable, the rent referv’d, being not a feventh part of the 
real value, Swift, 
UnstTa’uNCHED. adj. Not ftopped; not ftayed, 
With the iffuing blood 
Stifle the villain, whofe un/launched thirft 
York and young Rutland could not fatisfy: Shake/peare. 


Dryden: 


UNSTE’ADILY. adv. 
1. Without any certainty. 
2. Inconftantly ; not confiftently. 
He that ufes his words loofely and un/leadily, will not be 
minded, or not underftood. Locke, 
Unsre’Apiness. 2. fe Want of conftaricy ; irrefolution; mu- 
tability. 
A prince of this character, will inftruct us b 


y his example, 
to fix the un/teadine/s of our politicks. 


Addifon. 
In the refult, we find the fame {pirit of cruelty, tke fame 
blindnefs, and obftinacy, and unfleadine's, Swift. 


UnstT k’apy. adj. 
1. Inconflant ; irrefolute. 
And her un/leady hand hath often plac’d 
Men in high pow’r, but feldom holds them faft. Denham. 
No meafures can be taken of an unfleady mind ; ftill ’tis 
too much or too little. L’E range. 


While 
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While choice remains, he will be ftill un/eady, 

And nothing but neceffity can fix him. 

2. Mutable; variable ; changeable. 

If the motion of the fun were as uncqual as that of a fhip 
driven by un/teady winds, it would not at all help us to mea- 
fure time. Locke. 

3. Not fixed; not fettled. 
UNSTE’ADFAsT. adj. Not fixed; not falt. 
I'll read you matter, 

As full of peril and advent’rous fpirit, 

As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unfleadfa/? footing of a {pear. 

UNstee’pep. adj. Not foaked. 
Other wheat was fown un/fteeped, but watered twice 
Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


Owe. 


Shakefpeare. 


a day. 
To Unstinc. v.a. To difarm of a fting. 
He has difarmed his afflictions, unftung his miferics ; and 
though he has not the proper happinefs of the world, yet he 
has the greateft that is to be enjoyed in it.  South’s Sermons. 
UnstinTeD. adj. Not limited. 
In the works of nature is wx/tinted goodnefs fhewn us by 
their author. Skelton. 
UNSTI'RRED, adj. Not ftirrred ; not agitated. 
Such feeming milks fuffered to ftand unj/tirred, let fall to 
the bottom a relinous fubftance. Boyle on Colours. 
To Unsti'rcu. v.a. To open by picking the ftitches. 
Cato well obferves, though in the phrafe of a taylor, friend- 


fhip ought not to be unripped, but un/tiched. Collier. 
Unstoo’Pinc. adj. Not bending ; not yielding. 
Such neighbour nearnefs to our facred blood 
Should nothing priv’lege him, nor partialize 
Th’ unffooping firmnefs of my upright foul.  Shakefpeare. 


To Unsro?p. v.a. To free from ftop or obftruction; to 
open. 

Such white fumes have been afforded, by un/fopping a li- 
quor diaphonous and red. Boyle on Colours. 

The eyes of the blind fhall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf unflopped. Ifa. xxxv. 5. 

One would wonder to find fuch a multitude of nitches un- 

Sropped. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Unsro’pPED. adj. Meeting no refiftance. 
The flame unflopp’d, at firft more fury gains, 

And Vulcan rides at large with loofen’d reigns. 

UnstTrRaA‘INED. adj. Eafy ; not forced. 

By an eafy and un/frained derivation, it implies the breath 

of God. Hakewill on Providence. 
UnstTRaA‘ITENED. adj. Not contra&ted. 

The eternal wifdom, from which we derive our beings, en- 
riched us with all thefe ennoblements that were fuitable to 
the meafures of an un/traitened goodne{s, and the capacity of 
fuch a creature. t Glanville. 

UNsTRE/NGTHENED. adj. Not fupported ; not affifted. 

The church of God is neither of capacity fo weak, nor 
fo unftrengthened with authority from above, but that her laws 
may exact obedience at the hands of her own children, Hooker. 

To UnsTri/nG, v.a. 
1. To relax any thing ftrung ; to deprive of ftrings. 
My tongue’s ufe is to me no more, 

Than an unjtringed viol or harp. 

Eternal ftructures let them raife, 

On William and Maria’s praife ; 

Nor fcar they can exhauft the ftore, 

Till nature’s mufick lies un/frung : 

"Till thou, great God! fhalt lofe thy double pow’r, 

And touch thy lyre, and fhoot thy beams no more. Prior. 

His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung ; 

His arrows fcatter’d, and his bow unj/trung. 

». To loofe; to untie. 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands, 

His garland they un/tring, and bind his hands. 

Unstru ck. adj. Not moved; not affected. 
Over dank and dry, 

They journey toilfome, unfatigu’d with length 

Of march, unftruck with horror at the fight 

Of Alpine ridges bleak. 

Unstu/niep. adj. Not premeditated ; not laboured. 

In your converfation I cou’d obferve a clearnefs of notion, 
exprefs’d in ready and un/tudied words. Dryden. 

Unstu’rrep. adj. Unfilled; unfurnifhed. 
Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye ; 

And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie : 

But where unbruifed youth, with un/tuft brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shat. 

UNSUHSTA NTIAL, adj. 
1. Not folid ; not palpable. 

Welcome, thou unfubftantial air that I embrace ; 

“I he wretch that thou haft blown unto the worlt, 

Owes guine to thy blafts. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Jarknels now rofe, 

As daylight funk, and brought in low’ring night, 

Her fhadowy offspring, n/ub/tantial both, 

Privation mere of light and abfent day. 

2 


Dryden. 


Shakefp, Rich, II. 


Smith. 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


Alilton. 
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2. Not real. 
If fuch empty, unfnhftantial beings may be ever made ufe 
of on this occafion, there were never any more niccly ima- 


gined and employcd. Addijon. 
Unsuccee DED. adj. Not fuccceded. 
Unjuft equal o'er equals to let reign 5 
Ali'ton. 


One over all, with un/ucceeded powcr. 
Unsucce’ssFuL. adj. Not having the wifhed event; not tor- 
tunate; not well received. 
O the fad fate of unfuccefsful fin ! 
You fec yon heads without, there’s worfe within. Cleveland. 
Ye pow’rs return’d 
From unfuccefsful charge! be not difmay’d. Milton. 


Hence appear the many miftakes, which have made learn- 


ing generally fo unpleafing and fo un/ucce/sful. Milton, 
My counfels may be unjucce/sful, but my prayers 
Shall wait on all your actions. Denham. 


The corruption, perverfenefs, and vitiofity of man’s will, 
he charges as the only caufe that rendered all the arguments 


his doGrine came cloathed with, un/ucce/sful. South. 
Had Portius been the un/ucce/sful lover, 
The fame compaffion would have fall’n on him. 4ddifon. 


Succefsful authors do what they can to exclude a compe- 
titor, while the un/ucce/sful, with as much eagernefs, lay 
their claim to him as their brother. Addifon. 

Thofe are generally more un/ucce/sful in their purfuit after 
fame, who are more defirous of obtaining it. Addifon. 

Leave dang’rous truths to wn/ucce/sful fatire. Pope. 
Unsucce’ssFULLY. adv. Unfortunately ; without fuccefs. 

The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf innocently ; 
while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others finfully, 
and, perhaps, in the iflue unfucce/sfully too. South. 

Unsucce’ssFULNESS.1./. Wantof fuccets ; event contrary to wilh. 

Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more publick re- 
prehenfions, and upon the unfuccefsfulnejs of all thefe milder 
medicaments, the cenfures of the church. Hammond. 

UxnsucceE’'ssIvE. adj. Not proceeding by flux of parts. 

We cannot fum up the um uccefive and ftable direction of 
God. Brown’s Vulgar Ervours. 

The unfucceffive duration of God with relation to himfelf, 
doth not communicate unto other created beings, the fame 
manner of duration. Hale. 


Unfuck’d of lamb or kid, that tend their play. Miltona 
UNSU'FFERABLE. 2. fı Not fupportable ; intolerable; not to 
be endured. 

The irkfome deformities, whereby through endlefs and 
fenfelefs effufions of indigefted prayers, they oftentimes dif- 
grace, in moft un/ufferable manner, the worthieft part of 
chriftian duty towards God. Hooker, b. va 

That glorious form, that light unfufferable, 

And that far-beaming blaze of majetty, 

Wherewith he wont at heav’n’s high council table 

To fit the midft of trinal unity, 

He laid afide. Milton. 

A ftinking breath, and twenty ill fmells befides, are more 
unfufferable by her natural fluttifhnefs. Swift. 

UnsurFi’cience, 2. f. [infuffifance, Fr.] Inability to anfwer 
the end propofed. 

The error and wnfufficience of the arguments, doth make it 
on the contrary fide againft them, a {trong prefumption that 
God hath not moved their hearts to think fuch things as he 
hath not enabled them to prove. Hooker, b. ve 

Unsurricrent. adj. [infufifant, Fr.] Unable; inadequate. 

Malebranche having fhewed the difficulties of the other 
ways, and how un/ufficient they are, to give a fatisfactory ac- 
count of the ideas we have, erects this, of feeing all things 
in God, upon their ruin, as the true. Locke. 

Unsu’GaRED, adj. Not {wectened with fugar. 

Try it with fugar put into water formerly fugared, and into 

other water un)ugared. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
UXN6UʻITABLE. adj. Notcongruous ; not equal ; not proportionate. 
“Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out of 
fefhion ; richly fuited, but unjuitable, juft like the brooch and 
the tooth-pick, which we wear not now. Shake/peare. 

He will fmile upon her, which will now be fo u»/uitable to 
her difpofition, being addicted to a melancholy, that it can- 
not but turn him into contempt. Shake[p. Twelfth Night. 

That would likelieft render contempt initead ; 

Hard recompence, unfuitable return s 

For fo much good. Milton’s Par. Regain'd. 

All that heaven and happinefs fignifies is wx/uitalle to a 
wicked man ; and therefore could be no felicity to him. 4 slot/. 

Confider whether they be not unneceflary cxpences 5 fuch 
as are un/uitable to our circumftances. Atterbury. 

To enter into a party, as into an order of friars, with fo 
refigned an obedience to fupcriours, is very unjuitab.e with the 
civil and religious kberties wt fo zcaloufly aflert. Swift. 

Unsu'trabieness. ». f. Incongruity ; unninefs. 

The un/uitablenes of one man’s alpect to another man's 

fancy, has raifed fuch an averfion, as has produced a pertect 


hatred of him. South. 
Unsu1 Tana, 


-Unsu’ck ep. adj. Not having the breafts drawn. 


Unsu’iTINnG. adj. Not fitting ; not becoming. 
Whilft you were herc, o’erwhelmed with your grief, 
A paffion moft un/uiting fuch a man, 


Caffio came hither. 


= Shake/p. Othello. 
Leave thy joys, an/uiting fuch an age, 


To a frefh comer, and refign the ftage. Dryden. 
Unsu’LLIED. adj. Not fouled ; not difgraced ; pure. 
My maiden honour yet is pure 
As the unfu lied lilly. Shakefpeare. 


To royal authority, a moft dutiful obfervance has ever been 
the proper, unfullied honour of your church. Sprat’s Sermons. 
Rays which on Hough’s unjully’d mitre fhine. Pope. 
Thele an altar raife : 
An hecatomb of pure, ux uily’d lays 
- 
That altar crowns. Pope. 
| Unsv’xe. adj. Not celebrated in verfe ; not recited in verfe. 
Thus was the firft day ev’n and morn, 
Nor pafs’d uncelebrated, nor unfung 
By the cceleftial choirs. Milton’s Par, Lof. 
Half yet remains un/ung ; but narrower bound 
. Within the vifible diurnal {phere. Miltons Par. Loft. 
. Here the mufe fo oft her harp has ftrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unfung. 
Unsv’nnep. adj. Not expofed to the fun. 
I thought her as chafte as wnfunn'd {now. Shake/peare. 
You may as well fpread out the unfunn’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw’s den, 
Aud tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink an opportunity, 
And let a fingle, helplefs maiden pafs 
Uninjur’d ïn this wild furrounding wafte. 
Unsure’rFiuous. adj. Not more than enough, 
Nature’s full bleffings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperfiuous, even proportion, 
. And fhe no whit encumber’d with her ftore. Milion. 
UNSUPPLA'NTED. adj. 
1. Not forced, or thrown from under that which fupports it. 
Gladfome they quaff, yet not encroach on night, 
Seafon of reft; but well bedew’d repair 
Each to his home with un,upplanted feet. 
2. Not defeated by ftratagem. 
UNsuPPLIED. adj. Not fupphed; not accommodated with 
fomcething neceflary. 
Prodigal in ev’ry other grant, 
Her fire left un/upply'd her only want. Dryden. 
Every man who enjoys the pofleffion of what he naturally 
Wants, and is unmindful of the wn/upplicd diftrefs of other 
_ men, betrays the fame temper. Spedtator. 
Unsuppo’RTABLE: adj. [infupportable, Fr.] Intolerable; fuch 
"as cannot be endured. 
The uneafinefs of unrelieved thirft, by continuance grows 
the more un/upportable. Boyle. 
The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and cool it; 
and by their interpofition betwixt the earth and the fun, fence 
off the ardent heat, which would be otherwife un/upport- 
able. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. 
UNSUPPO'RTABLY. adv. Intolerably. 
For a man to do a thing, while his confcience affures him 
that he fhall be infinitely, un/upportably miferable, is certainly 


Addifon. 


Milton. 


Philips. 


unnatural. South. 
UNSUPPORTED. adj. 
‘1. Not fuftained ; not held up. 
E Them fhe up-ftays 
L Gently with myrtle band ; mindlefs the while 
Herfelf, though faireft un/upported flow’r. Milton. 


Not affifted. 

Nor have our folitary attempts been fo difcouraged, as to 
defpair of the favourable look of learning upon our fingle and 
unfupported endeavours. Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar Errours. 

Unsu’reE. Not fixed; not certain. 

G What is love ? ’tis not hereafter : 

Prefent mirth hath prefent laughter ; 


h What’s to come is ftill un/ure. Shake/peare. 
‘ The men he preft but late, 

To hard affays unfit, unjure at need, 

Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax. 


The king, fuppofing his eftate to be moft fafe, when in- 
deed moft un/ure, advanced many to new honours. Hayward, 
How vain that fecond life in others breath ! 
Th’ eftate which wits inherit after death ! 
Eafe, health, and life, for this they muft refign : 
> Unfure the tenure, but how vaft the fine ! Pope. 
"UnsurMo'uNTABLE. adj. [ infurmontable, Fr.] Infuperable ; 
not to be overcome. al 
What fafety is it, for avoiding feeming abfurdities, and u7- 
on furmountable rubs in onc opinion, to take refuge in the contrary, 
which is built on fomething altogether as inexplicable? Locke, 
Unsusce’prisie. adj. Incapable; not liable to admit, 
She a goddefs died in grainy 
Was un/ufceptible of ftain. Swift, 


Unsuspr’cr. ) adj. Not confidered as likely to do or mean 
Unsuspe’crep. § il. 
Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 
The dangerous and un/ii/pected Haftings, Shake/p. Rich. IHI. 
Author un/u/pec?, 
Friendly to man, far from deccit or guile. 
On the coaft averfe 
From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ftealth 
Found un/u/pected way. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
This day, my Perficus, thou fhalt petceive, > 

Whether I keep myfelf thofe rules I give, l 

Or clfe an un/u/pecied glutton live. Dryden. } 

They are perfons of unqueftionable abilities, altogether 
unfufpec?ed of avarice or corruption. Swift, 

Unsuspe’ctinc. adj. Not imagining that any ill is defigned. 
When Albion fends her eager fons to war, 

Pleas’d, in the gen’ral’s fight, the hoft lie down 

Sudden, before fome un/x;pecting town ; 

The captive race, one inftant makes our prize, 

And high in air Britannia’s ftandard flies. 

Uwsuspi’cious. adj. Having no fufpicion. 
He his guide requefted to let him lean 

With both his arms on thofe two. mafly pillars, 

That to the arched roof gave main fupport : 

He unfufpicious led him. Milton's Agoniftes. 

The eafy queen receiv’d my faint addrefs, 

With eager hope and un/u/pictous faith. 

UnsusTa‘Inen. adj. Not fupported ; not held up. 
Its head, though gay, 
Hung drooping, un/u/tain’d. Milton's Par. Loft. 
All anfuftain’d between the wave and fky, 
Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. Pope. 
To Uxswa’THE. v.a. To free from folds or convolutions of 
bandage. 
In the morning an old woman came to tin/wvathe me. Addifan. 
Unswa’yante. adj. Not to be governed or influenced by 
another. 
He bow’d his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, 47/wayable and free. Shake/peare. 
Unswa’YED. adj. Not wielded; not held in the hand. 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown.— 
—Is the chair empty ? is the fword un/way'd ? 
Is the king dead? the empire unpoflefs’d ? Shakefpeare. 
To Unswe’ar. v.n. Not to twear ; to recant any thing {worn. 
The ape was glade to end the ftrife fo light, 
And thereto fwore ; for who would not oft {wear, 
And oft unfwear, a diadem to bear ? Hubbard’s Tale. 
To Unswe’aT. wa. To eafe after fatigue; to cool after 
exercile. 

The interim of w#/weating them{elves regularly, and con- 
venient reft before meat, may, with profit and delight, be 
taken up with folemn mufick. Milton on Education, 

Unswe’a inc. adj. Not fweating. 
In froft and fnow, if you complain of heat, 
They rub th’ wx,2eating brow, and (wear they fweat. Dryd. 
Unswer’r. adj. Not (weet; difagreeable. 
Long were to tell the troublous ftorms that tofs 
The private ftate, and make the life un weet. Fairy Queen, 
Unswe’pr. adj. Not brufhed away ; not cleaned by fweeping. 
What cuftom wills in all things, fhould we do’t, 
The duft of antique time would lie zz wept. 
Unswo’rn. ad. Not bound by an oath. 
You are not yet #n/worn : 
__ When you have vow’d, you muft not fpeak with men. Shak. 
UNTA‘INTED. adj. 
1. Not fullied ; not polluted. 
Sweet prince, th’ untainted vittue of your years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit. Shake/p. 
What f{tronger breaft-plate than a heart untainted? Shak. 
Ireland’s uxtainted loyalty remain’d. Rofcommon. 

Compare the ingenuous pliablenefs to virtuous counfely in 
youth, as it comes frefh and untainted, out of the hands of 
nature, with the confirmed obftinacy in an aged finner. South, 

This untainted year is all your own ; 

Your glories may, without our crimes, be fhown. Dryden, 

The moft untainted credit of a witnefs will fcarce be able 
to find belicf. Locke. 

Keep the air of the room untainted with fire, finoke, or 
the breaths of many people. Arbuthnot. 

2, Not charged with any crime. 
And yet within thefe five hours Haftings liv’d 
Untainted, unexamin’d, free at liberty. Shak/p-are. 
3» Not corrupted by mixture. 
The confcious walls conceal the fatal fecret ; 


Milton. 


Smith. 


Shake/p. 


Th’ untainted winds refule th’ infecting load. Smithi 
UnTa’KEN. adj. 
1. Not taken. 

Until this day remaineth the vail untaken away. 2 Cor. iti. 


The Englifh fearched the rivers in fuch fort, as they left 
few fhips un{poiled or untaken. Hayward, 
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Dilpofe already of th’ untaken froil. Faller. 
Otherwife the whole bufinefs had mifcarried, and Jerufa- 
lem remain’d untaken, Dryden. 
A thoufand {chemes the monarch’s mind employ ; 
Elate in thought, he facks untaken Troy. 
2. UNTAKEN up. Not filled. 
The narrow limits of this difcourfe, will leave no more 


Pore. 


room wntaken up by heaven. ‘ Boyle. 
UNTA'LKED of. adj. No: mentioned in the world. 
Spread thy clofe curtain, love-performing night, 
That the runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romco 
Leap to thefe arms, wtalk’d of and unfeen. Shabefpeare. 
No happinefs can be, where is no reft; 
Th’ unknown, wuntalk’d of man is only blett. Dryden. 


UNTA’MEABLE. adj. Not to betamed ; not to be fubdued. 

Gold is fo untameable by the fire, that after many meltings 
and violent heats, it does fcarce diminifh. Wilkins. 

He is fwifter than any other bull, and untameable. Grew. 

Unra’MED. adj. Not fubducd ; not fuppreffed. 

A people very ftubborn and untamed; or, if ever tamed, 
ret lately have quite fhooken off their yoke, and broken 
the bonds of their obedience. Spenfer’s Ireland, 

What death has heav’n defign’d, 

For fo wntam’d, fo turbulent a mind ! Dryden. 

Man alone aéts more contrary to nature, than the wild and 
moft untamed part of the creation. Locke. 

To Unta/nGLe. v.a. To loofe from intricacy or convolu- 
tion. 
O tine, thou muft uxtanzle this, not I; 
It is too hard a knot for me t’untie. 
This is that very Mab, 
That cakes the elflocks, in foul, fluttifh hairs, 
Which, once watangl’d, much misfortune bodes. Shake/p. 
I’! give thee up my bow and dart ; 

Untangle but this cruel chain, 

And freely let me fly again. 

Unta’sTED. adj. Not tafted; not tried by the palate. 
The tall ftag refolves to try 

The combat next; but if the cry 

Invades again his trembling car, 

He ftraioht refumes his wonted care ; 

Leaves the unta/led {pring behind, 

And, wing’d with fear, outflics the wind. 

If he chance to find 

A new repaft, or an unta/fled (pring, 

Bleffes his ftars, and thinks it luxury. 
UNTA‘STING. adj. 
1. Not perceiving any tafte. 

Cydonian oil, 

Whofe balmy juice glides o’er th’ u::tafing tongue. Smith. 
2. Not trying by the palate. 
UNTA UGHT. adj. 
1. Uninftructed ; uncducated; ignorant; unlettered. 

A lie is continually in the mouth of the untaught. Eccluf. xx. 

Taught, or wntaught, the dunce is ftill the fame ; 


Shakeffeare. 


Prior. 


aller. 


Addifon's Cato. 


Yet {till the wretched mafter bears the blame. Dryden. 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, 

In ev'ry ftream a {weet inftruction flows ; 

But fome untaught o’erhcar the whifp’ring rill, 

In fpite of facred icifure, blockheads ftill. Young. 


2. Debarr’d from inftruction. 

He, that from a child wztaught, or a wild inhabitant of the 
woods, will expceét principles of fciences, will find himfelf 
miftaken. ' Locke. 

. Unfkilled ; new; not having ufe or practice. 
Suffolk’s imperial tongue is {tern and rough, 
Us’d to command, wntaught to plead for favour. Shakefpeare. 
To Unrer’acH. v.a. To make to quit, or forget what has 
been inculcated. 

‘That elder berries are poifon, as we are taught by tra- 
dition, experience will unteach us. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 

Their cuftoms are by nature wrought ; 

But we, by art, wxteach what nature taught. 

UntTEMPERED. adj, Not tempered. 
One built up a wall, and others daubed it with wntemsered 
Ezek. xil. 10. 


Dryden. 


mortar. 
UNTE’MPTED. adj. 
1. Not embarrafled by temptation. 
In temptation difpute not, but rely upon God, and con- 
tend not with him but in prayer, and with the help of a pru- 
dent untenipted guide. Tayor’s Rule of Living Holy, 
2. Not invited by. any thing alluring, 
Untempted, or by wager or by price, 
He would attempt to climb the precipice. Cotton on the Peak. 
UNTE/NABLE. adj. 
3. Not to be held in poffeffion. 
2. Not capable cf defence. 
He produced a warrant, that the town being untenable, 
he fhould retirc. Cierendon, b. viii. 
Cafaubon abandons a pofl that was untenable. Dryden, 
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Unte/Nanten, adj. Having no tenant. 
T'he country feems to be tull itock’d with cattle, no ground 
being untenanted. Temple. 
UnTE’NDED. adj, Not having any attendance. 
They fall, unbleft, untended, and unmourn’d. Thomfon. 
UNTE'NDER. adj. Wanting foftnefs ; wanting affection. 
Goes thy heart with this?— 
—Aye, my lord 
—So young, and fo untender ?— 
—So young, my lord, and true. 
UNTE’NDERED. adje Not offered. 
Caffibelan granted Rome a tribute, 
Yearly three thoufand pounds ; which by thee lately 
Is left untender'd. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline, 
To Unte/nt. v.a. To bring out of a tent, 
Will he not, upon our fair requeft, 
Untent his perfon, and fhare the air with us? Shake/peare. 
UNTE'NTED. adj. [from tent.] Having no medicaments applied. 
Blafts and fogs upon thee ! 
Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curfe 
Pierce every fence about thee ! Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 
UNTE'RRIFIED. adj. Not affrighted ; not ftruck with fear. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmovd, 


Shakefpeare. 


Unfhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify'd. Milton. 
To fuccour the diftreft ; to give help 

To an afflicted mother, 

Unbrib’d by love, unterrify d by threats ; 

Thefe are exploits worthy Achilles’ fon. A. Philips, 


UnTHA/NKED. adj. 
1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of a kindnels, 
If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 
Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but freeze, 
Th’ all-giver wou’d be u+thank’d, wou'd be unprais’d. Milt. 
Their batter’d admiral too foon withdrew, 
Unthank’d by ours for his unfinifh’d fight 
2. Not received with thankfulnefs. 
Forc’d from her prefence, and condemn’d to live : 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank’d reprieve. Dryden. 
UNTHA’NKFUL. adj. Ungrateful; returning no acknowledg- 
ment for good received. 
The cafting away of things profitable for fuftenance, is an 
unthankful abufe of the fruits. Hooker. 
He is kind to the unthankful. Li ve vi. 35- 
They which he created, were unthankful unto him which 
prepared life for them. 2 Efdr. viii. 
If you reckon that for evil, you are unthankful for the 
bleffing. Laylor’s Rule of Holy Living. 
The bare fuppofal of one petty lofs, makes us unthankful 
for all that’s left. L’Efirange. 
UNTHA‘NKFULLY. adv. Without thanks ; without gratitude. 
I judged it requifite to fay fomething, to prevent my being 
thought to have unthankful'y taken one of the chief paflages 
of my difcourfe from a book, to which I was utterly a 
ftranger. Boyle. 
UNTHA‘’NKFULNESS. . f. Neglect or omiffion of acknow- 
ledgement for good received ; want of fenfe of benefits; in- 
gratitude. 
Thou dieft in thine unthankfulnefs; and thine ignorance 
makes thee away. Shake/peare. 
Immoderate favours breed firft unthankfulne/s, and afterwards 
hate. Hayward. 
The unthankful ftand reckoned among the moft enormous 
finners, which evinces the virtue oppolite to unthankfulne/s, to 
bear the fame place in the rank of “duties. South’s Sermons. 
UntTHA‘’wep. adj. Not diflolved after froft. 
Your wine lock’d up, 


Dryden. 


Or fifh deny’d, the river yet unthaw’d. Pope. 
To UntHINK. v.a. Torecal, or difmifs a thought. 
Unthink your {peaking, and fay fo no more. Shake/p. 


UNTHINKING., adj. Thoughtlefs ; not given to reflection. 
Grey-headed infant ! and in vain grown old ; 
Art thou to learn, that in another’s gold 
Lie charms refiftlefs ! that all laugh to find 
Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind. Dryden. 
An effectual remedy for the wandering of thoughts who- 
ever fhall propofe, would do great fervice to the ftudious, and 
perhaps help unthinking men to become thinking. Locke. 
The unthinking part contract an unreafonable averfion to 


that ecclefiaftical conftitution. Addifon. 
With earneft eyes, and round uathinting face, 
He firft the fnuff-box open’d, then the cafe. Pope. 


UnTHO’RNyY. adj. Not obftructed by prickles. 

It were fome cxtcnuation of the curfe, if in /udore vultus 
tui were confinable unto corporal exercitations, and there ftill 
remained a paradife, or unthorny place of knowledge. Browz. 

UntHo'uGH* of. adj. Not regarded ; not heeded. 
That fhall be the day, whene’er it lights, 
This gallant Hotfpur, this ali-praifed knight, 
And your unthought of Harry chance to mect. Shake/peare. 
To 
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To Unrurr’an. v.a. To loot. 

He with his bare wand can wnthread thy joints, 

And crumble all thy finews. 

UNTHRE/ATENED. adj. Not menaced. 

Sir John Hotham was unreproached, and untbreatened, by 
any language of mine. KE. Charles. 

Unrurrrr, »./. An extravagant; a prodigal. 

My rights and royalties 
Pluckt from my arms perforce, and giv’n away 
To upftart unthrifts. Shakefpeare. 
The curious wnthrift makes his tloaths too wide; 
And fpares himfelf, but would his taylor chide. Herbert. 
Yet nothing ftill; then poor and naked come ; 

Thy father will receive his unthrift home, 

And thy bieft Saviour’s blood difcharge the mighty fum. Dryd. 

UNTHRI'FT. adj. Profufe.,; waftctul ; prodigal ; extravagant. 

In fuch a night, 

Did Jeffica fteal from the wealthy Jew, 

l And, with an unthrift love, did run from Venice. Shake/p. 

UNTHRI'FTILY. adv, Without frugality. 

f Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we manage 
a narrow fortune very unthriftily. Collier. 

ONTHRIFTINEsSS. x. /. Watte; prodigality; profufion. 

The third fort are the poor by idlenels or unthriftine/s, as 
Tlotous fpenders, vagabonds, loiterers. Hayward, 

The more they have hitherto embezzled their purts, the 
more fhould they endeavour to expiate that unthriftine/s, by a 
more careful managery tor the future. Govern. of the Tongue. 

UNTHRI'ETY. adj. 

1. Prodigal; protufe ; lavifn; wafteful. 

: The caftle I found of good ftrength, having a great mote 
round about it; the wok of a noble gentleman, of whofe 
wuntbrifty fon he had bought it. Sidney, b. ii. 

Can no man tell me of my unthrifty fon? Shakefpeare. 

Our abfence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. Shake/p. 

2. Not eafily made to thrive or fatten. A low word. 

Grains given to a hidc-bound or uxthrifty horfe, recover 
him... * Mortimer’, Hufbandry. 

Unturr’vinc. adj. Not thriving; not profpering ; not grow- 
ing rich. 

Let all who thus unhappily employ their inventive faculty, 
confider, how unthriving a trade it is finally like to prove, 
that their falfe accufations of others will rebound in true ones 
on themfelves. Government of the Tongue, 

"To UxTHRO'NE. v.a. To pull down from a throne. 

Him to anthrone, we then 

May hope, when everlafting fate fhall yield 

___ To fickle chance, and chaos judge the ftrife. 

eho UNTLE. v.a: 
1. To unbind; tø free from bonds. 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 

Againft the churches ; though the yefty waves 

J _ Confound and fwallow navigation up. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
= *9. To loo!en from convolution or knot. 
~ All that of myfelf is minc, 

Lovely Amoret, is thine ; 

Sachariffa’s captive fain 

Would untie his iron chain ; 

And thofe fcorching beams to fhun, 

To thy gentle fhadow run. 

The chain I'll in return untie, 

And freely thou again fhalt fly. 
- The fury heard ; while on Cocytus’ brink, 
Her fnakes untied, fulphureous waters drink. 
3- To fet free from any obftruction. 
z Allthe evils of an untied tonguc, we put upon the ac- 


Ailton. 


Milton. 


* 


Waller, 


Prior. 


Pope. 


- counts of drunkennefs, Taylor. 
© ° 4. To refolve; to clear. 
-2 They quicken floth, perplexities untie ; 
Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnefs mollifie. Denham. 
: A little more {tudy will folve thofe dificulties, untie the 
knot, and make your doubts vanifh. Watts. 
“Unti'cn. adj. 
x. Not bound ; not gathered in a knot. 
' Her hair 
_ Untyd, and ignorant of artful aid, 
A-down her thoulders loofely lay difplay’d. Prior. 


2. Not faftened by any binding, or knot. 
Your hofe fhould be ungartered, your fhoe antied, and 

every thing about you demonftrating a carelefs defola- 
“tion. SPR care, 
Unis. adv. 
1. To the time that. 
‘ ‘Treafons are acted, 
As foon as thought; though they arc ncver believ’d 


Until they come to act. Denham. 
2. To the place that. 
© In open profpeét nothing bounds our eye, 
© Until the carth feems join’d unto the fly. Dryden. 


Unit. pcp. To. Ufed of time. The other ufe is ob- 


foicte. 
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So foon as he from far defery'd 
Thofe glift’ring arms, that heaven with light did All, 
He rous’d himfelf full blithe, and halten’d thenr witil, Speufer. 
NTILLED. a¥. Not cultivated. 

The glebe untill’d, night plenteous crops have born ; 
Rich fruits and flow’rs, without the.gard’ner’s Pains, 
Might ev’ry hill have crown'd, have honour’d a!l the plains. 

Blackmore on the Creation: 
Lands ‘lain long untill’d, contract a four juice, which 


caufes the land te run to unprofitable trumpety.  Mhrtimer. 
The foil antil?’'d, a ready -hacveft yields ; 
With wheat and barley wave the golden ficlds. Pope. 


Unti'mspercp. adj. Not furnified with timber ; weak. 
Where’s then the faucy boat, 
Whofe weak untimnber’d fides but even now 
Co-rival’d greatnefs? of to harbour fled, 
Or made a toaft-for Neptune? Shake/peare. 
Unti/mexy. adj. Happening before the natural time. 
Boundlefs intemp’rance hath been 


Th untimely emptying of the happy throne. Shatefpcar:. 
Matrons and maids 
With tears lament the knight’s untimely fate: Dryden. 


Such were the notes thy once-lov’d poct fung, 
°Till death untimely ftopp’d his tuneful tongue. 


Oh juft beheld and loft ! Popes 
UNTIMELY. adv. Before the natural time. 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made > 
All other fair, like flowers untimely fade. Spenfer. 
If ever he have child, abortive be it; 
Prodigious and writimely brought to light. Shakeffccr:. 
Butchers, and villains ! 
How fweet a plant have you untimely ctopt?  Shate/peare. 


Call up our friends, 
And let them know what we mean to do; 
And what’s untimely done. 
Why came I fo untimely forth 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, 
Cou’d entertain us with no worth? 
UntyvNGED. adj. 
1. Not ftained; not difcoloured. 
It appears what beams are untinged, and which paint the 
primary, or fecondary iris. Boyle on Colours. 
2. Not infected. 
Your inattention I cannot pardon; Pope has the fame de- 
fect, neither is Bolingbroke untinged with it. Swift to Gay. 
UNTI'RABLE. adj. Indefatigable; unwearied. 
A moft incomparable man, breath’d as it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodnefs. Shakefpeare. 
Unri’rep. adj. Not made weary. 
Hath he fo long held out with me wntir’d, 
And ftops he now for breath ? Shakefp. Rich, IT. 
See great Marcellus! how untir’d in toils, 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal fpoils ! Dzy: 
UNTITLED. adj. [un and title.) Having no title. 
O nation miferable ! 
With an untitied tyrant, bloody {cepter’d ; 
When fhalt thou fee thy wholefome days again? Shakz/p. 
U’nto. prep. [It was the old word for to; now abfolete.] To. 
O continue thy loving kindnefs unto them, Pf. xxxvi. 
It was their hurt untruly to attribute fuch great power unto 


Shakefp. Hamlet. 


Wall. 


falfe gods. Hooker. 
She, by her wicked arts, and wily fkill, 
Unawares me wrought unto her wicked will. Spenfer. 


‘The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant unts the mo- 
ther, and by the veflels thereof convey its fuftentation. Brown. 
Children permitted the freedom of both hands, often con- 
fine zuto the left. Brown. 
Me, when the cold Digentian ftream revives, 

What does my friend believe I think or afk ¢ 

Let me yet lefs poffefs, fo I may live, 

Whate’er of life remains unto my(elf. 

UNTO’LD. adj. ‘ 
1. Not related. 
Better a thoufand fuch as I, 

Their grief untold, fhould pine and die ; 

Than her bright morning, overcaft 

With fullen clouds, fhould be defac’d. 

2. Not revealed. 

Chara¢ters where obfcene words are very indecent to be 
heard: for that reafon, fuch a tale fhall be left untold 
by me. Dryden. 

Unro/ucHED. adj. 
1. Not touched ; not reached. 

Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel untouched 
by that water, was flain in that part. Brown’s Pulg. Errours. 

Three men pafled through a fiery furnace untouched, 
unfinged. Stephens’s Sermons. 

2. Not moved ; not affected. 

They, like perfons wholly untouched with his agonics, and 
unmoved with his paffionate intreaties, fleep away all concern 
for him or themfelves, Sidney. 

3. Not 


Temple. 


Walter. 
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3. Not meddłed with. 
We mutt purfue the fylvan lands 5 

Th’ abode of nymphs, untouchd by former hands. Dryden. 

Several very anticnt trees grow upon the fpot, from whence 
they conclude, that thefe particular tracts muft have lain un- 
touch’d for fome ages. Addijon. 

UNTOWARD. adj. ! 
1. Froward ; perverfe ; vexatious ; not eafily guided, or taught. 

Have to my window 5 and if fhe be froward, ge- 
Then haf thou taught Hortenlio to be untoward. ` Shake/p. 

The ladies prove averle, 

And more untoward to be won, 

Than by Caligula the moon. 

The rabbins writt, when any Jew 
Did make to God or mana vow, 
Which afterwards he found untoward, 
Or ftubborn to be kept, or too hard ; 
Any three other Jews o’ th’ nation, 
Might free him from the obligation. Hudibras. 
They were a crols, odd, untoward people. South. 
Some men have made a very untoward ufe of this, and 

fuch as he never intended they fhould. IFoodward. 
2. Aukward ; ungraceful. 

Vaft is my theme, yet unconceiv’d, and brings 
Untoward words, fcarce loofen'd from the things. Creech. 
Some clergymen hold down their heads within an inch of 

the cufhion; which, befides the untoward manner, hinders 
them from making the beft advantage of their voice. Swift. 
UNTO’WARDLY. adj. Aukward ; perverfe ; froward. 

They fearn, from unbred or debauched fervants, untowardly 

tricks and vices. Locke on Education. 
Unto’warp_y. adv. Aukwardly ; ungainly; perverfely. 

He that provides for this fhort life, but takes no care for 
eternity, acts as untowardly and as crofsly to the reafon of 
things, as can be. Tillotfon. 

He explained them very untowardly. Tillotfon. 

UNTRA/CEABLE. adj. Not to be traced. 

The workings of providence are fecret and untraceable, by 

which it difpofes of the lives of men. South's Sermons. 
Unrra’cen. adj. Not marked by any footfteps. 

Nor wonder, if advantag’d in my flight, 

By taking wing from thy aufpicious height, 

‘Through untrac’d ways, and airy paths I fly, 

More boundlefs in my fancy than my eye. Denham. 

UntTRA‘CTABLE. adj. [intraitable, Fr. intraélabilis, Lat. ] 
1. Not yielding to common meafures and management; not 
governable; ftubborn. 

The French, fuppofing that they had advantage over the 
Englifh, began to be fif, and almoft untradzable, fharply 
prefling for {peedy refolutions and fhort meetings. Hayword. 

If any father have a fon thus perverfe and untractable, I 
know not what morc he can do but pray for him. Locke. 

Ulcers untradable in the legs, with a gangrenous appear- 
ance in the fkin. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. Rough; difficult. 
I forc’d to ride th’ untracTable abyfs. Milton. 
UNTRA’CTABLENESS. ^. f. Unwillingnefs, or unfitnefs to be 
regulated or managed ; f{tubbornnels. 

‘The great difference in mens intellectuals arifes from a 
defect in the organs of the body, particularly adapted to 
think ; or in the dulnefs or untractablene/s of thofe faculties, 
for want of ufe. Locke. 

UNTRA’'DING. adj. Not engaged in commerce. 

Men leave eftates to their children in land, as not fo liable 

to cafualties as money, in untrading and unfkilful hands. Locke. 
UNTRA'INED. adj. 
1. Not educated ; not inftructed ; not difciplined. 

My wit uatrain’d in any kind of art. Shakefpeare. 

The king’s forces charged lively, and they again as ftoutly 

received the charge ; but being an untrained multitude, with- 

out any foldier or Pus were foon put to flight. Hayw. 
ife, 

To noble and ignoble, is more {weet 

Untrain’d in arms, where rafhnefs leads not on. Mikon. 

No expert general will bring a company of raw, strained 
men into the field; but will, by little bloodlefs fkirmithes, 
inftruct them in the manner of the fight. Decay of Piety. 

2. Irregular ; ungovernable. 

Gad not abroad at ev’ry queft and call 
Of an untrained hope or paflion : 

To court each place of fortune that doth fall, 

Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 

Un TRANSFE’RRABLE. adj. Incapable of being given from one 
to another. 

In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of power, 
though the fovereignty remain {till entire and untransferable, 
in the prince. Howel’s Pre-cminence of Paritament. 

UNTRANSPA‘RENT. adj. Not diaphanous ; opaque. 

‘Though held againft the light they appear’d of a tranfparent 
yellow, yet looked on with one’s back turn’d to the light, 
they exhibited an untran/parent bluc. Boyle on Colours. 


Hudibras. 
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UNTRAYVELLED. Gij. 
1. Never trodden by pailengers. 

We find no open track, or conftant manuduion in this 
labyrinth, but are oft times fain to wander in America, and 
untravelled parts. Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar Errours. 

Long untravell’d heaths. Thom/on. 
2. Having never feen foreign countries. 

An untravelled Englifhman cannot relifh all the beauties of 
Italian pictures ; becaufe the poftures exprefled m them are 
often fuch as are peculiar to that country. Addifon. 

To Untre’ap. v.a. To tread back ; to go back in the fame 
fteps. 

: We will untread the fteps of damned flight, 

‘And, like a bated and retired flood, 

Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courfe, 

Stoop low within thofe bounds we have o’erlook’d. Shake/p. 

UNTRE’ASURED. adj. Not laid up; not repofited. 
Her attendants 
Saw her a=bed, and in the morning early 
They found the bed untreajur'd of their miftrefS. Shake/ps 
Unrre’aTaBLe. adj. Nottreatable; not practicable. 
Men are of fo untreatable a temper, that nothing can be 
obtained of them. Decay of Pietys 
UntTRI'ED. ad. 
1. Not yet attempted. 
It behoves, 

From hard effays, and ill fuccefles paft, 

A faithful leader, not to hazard all 

Through ways of danger, by himfelf untry’d. 

That fhe no ways nor means may leave untry’d, 

‘Thus to her fifter fhe herfelf apply’d. Denham, 

2. Not yet experienced. 
Never more 

Mean I to try, what rafh untry'd I fought, í 

The pain of abfence from thy fight. Milton's Par. Loft, 

The happicft of mankind overlooking thofe folid bleffings 
which they already have, fet their hearts upon fomewhat which 
they want; fome untry’d pleafure, which, if they could but 
tafte, they fhould then be compleatly bleft. Atterbury. 

Self-prefervation, the long acquaintance of foul and body, 
the untry’d condition of a feparation, are fufficient reafons not 
to turn our backs upon life, out of an humour. Collier. 

Eternity ! thou pleafing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untry’d being, - 
Through what new fcenes and changes muft we pals? Addif. 
3. Not having paffed trial. 
The father fecure, 
Ventures his filial virtue, though untry’d, 
Againft whate’er may tempt. Milton's Par. Rezain’d. 
UNTRIU’MPHABLE. adj. Which allows no triumph, 
What towns, what garrifons might you, 
With hazard of this blood fubdue ; 
Which now y’are bent to throw away 


In vain, untriumphable fray ? Hudibras, 
UnTRO'D. J 


Ten e fad}. Not paffed ; not marked by the foot. 


The way he came, not having mark’d, return 

Was difficult, by human fteps un‘rod. Paradife Regain'd. 
Now while the heav’n by the fun’s team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 


Al iton a 


And all the fpangled hoft keep watch. Maltor. 
A garland made of fuch new bays, 

And jought in fuch untrodden ways, 

As no man’s temples e’er did crown. Waller. 


Who was the firft to explore th’ untrodden path, 

When life was hazarded in ev’ry ftep ? Addifon’s Cato. 
UNTRO'LLED. adj. Not bowled ; not rolled along. 

Hard fate! untroll'd is now the charming dye ; 

The playhoufe and the parks unvifited mutt lie, 
UnTRO'UBLED. adj, 
1. Not difturbed by care, forrow, or guilt. 

Quiet untroubled foul, awake! awake ! 

Arm, fight and conquer, for fair England’s fake. Shake/p. 
2. Not agitated ; not confuled. 

Our Saviour meek, and with wétroubled mind, 
After his airy jaunt, though hurry’d fore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reit. 

3. Not interrupted in the natural courfe. 

Would they think with how {mall allowance 
Untroubled nature doth herielf fuffice, 
Such fuperfuities they would defpife. 

4. Tranfparent ; clear. 
The equal diftribution of the fpirits in the liquor with the tan- 
gible parts, ever reprefenteth bodies clear and untroubled. Bacon. 
Untru’e. adj. 
r. Falfe ; contrary to reality. 
3y what contruction fhall any man make thofe compari- 
fons true, holding that diftinction natrue. Hooker. 
‘That a veflel filled with afhes, will receive the like quan- 
tity of water, that it would have done if it had been empty, is, 
utterly untrue, for the water will net go in bya fifth part. Bacon. 
2. Falie; 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


Fairy Queen. 
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2. Falfe; not faithful. 
-I cannot break fo fweet a bond, 
j 
= Unlefs I prove untrue; 
~ Norcan IJ ever be fo fond, 
~ To prove untrue for you. © © 
-Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 
~- Who liv’d in flothful eafe, and loofe delights : 
Who never aéts of honour durtt purfue, 
The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryden. 
UNTRU‘LY. adv. Falfely ; not according to truth. 
It was their hurt uxtruly to attribute fo great power unto 
falfe gods. i ccm ah u Hooker, b. v. 
On thefe mountains it is generally received that the ark 
“refted, but untruly = | Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 
© - Unrro’stiness. n. f. Unfaithfulnefs. 
Sceretary Peter, under pretence ef gravity, covered much 


Suckling. 


p untruftine/s of heart. Hayward. 
Un wa’ TH m foe 

4, Falfehood ; contrariety to reality. 

2. falfehood ; not veracity. 

re rho is perfect, and abhors untruth, 

heavenly influence infpires my youth, Sandys. 


Bak eachery ; want of hdelity. 
ey I would, | 
© So my untruth had not provok’d him to it, 


© The king had cut off my head with my brother’s, Shate/p. 
_ 4 Falfe affertion. 
_____In matter of {peculation or practice, no untruth can poffibly 
Eg avail the patron and defender long; and things moft truly, 
are likewife moft behovefully fpoken. Hooker, b. iii. 
There is little hope for common juftice in this difpute, 
gms . . s . . 
_ from a man, who lays the foundations of his rcafonings in fo 


- notorious an untruth. Atterbury. 
Unru/nasce. adj. Unharmonious; not mufical. 
: My news in dumb filence will I bury, 
= For they are harfh, untunable, and bad. Shake/peare. 


= A luteftring, merely unequal in its parts, giveth a harfh 
and untunable found ; which ftrings we call falfe. Bacon. 
His harfh untunable pipe is no more fit than a raven’s, to 
= join with the mufick of a choir. Tatler, N° 54. 
To UNTUNE. v.a. 
1. To makc incapable of harmony. 
= Take but degree away, untune that ftring, 
And hark what difcord follows. 
; When the laft and dreadful hour, 
_ This crumbling pageant fhall devour, 
‘The trumpet fhall be heard on high,’ 
_ The dead fhall live, the living dic, 
wufick fhall untune the iky. 
ye captives, as their tyrant fhal! require, 
ey fhould breathe the fong, and touch the lyre, 
fay ; can Jacob’s fervile race rejoice, 
nd the mufick, and difus’d the voice ? 
) € iforder. : 
= O you kind gods! . 
Cure this great breach‘in his abufed nature ; 
a? untuned and jarring fenfes, O wind up 
p -changed father. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
dj. Not turned. 
: ew crimes invented, left w2turn’d no ftone, 
a To make iny guilt appear, and hide his own Dryden. 
šo eager hath the inquifitive part of mankind been to bring 
er to a fair iflue, that no ftone hath been left unturned, 
whereby thefe things could have been brought forth 
fea, but one or other hath pitch’d upon. /¥oedward. 
RED. adj. Uninftructed ; untaught. 
hy mother took into her blameful bed 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shake/p. 

Thy even thoughts with {o much plainnefs flow, 
Their fenfe untutor'd infancy may know : 
Yet to fuch height is all that plainnefs wrought, 

Wit may admire, and letter'd pride be taught. 

= ToUntwi'ne v.a. 
i To open what is held together by convolution. 
But fince the fifters did fo foon untwine 
So fair a thread, I'll ftrive to piece the line. 
9. To open what is wrapped on itfelf. 
-_Itturns finely and foitly three or four turns, caufed by the 
` untwining of the beard by the moifture. Bacon. 
feparate that which clafps round any thing. 
ivers worthy gentlemen of England, all the Syren 
s of Italy could never untwine from the maft of God’s 
À Acham. 
“as InTwI/sT. v.a. To feparate any things involved in each 

other, or wrapped up on themfelves. 
-S Untwi/ting his deceitful clew, 

a He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Fairy Queen, 
The intereft of prince and people is fo enfolded in a mu- 
“tual embrace, that they cannot be untwiffed without pulling a 

~ limb off. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
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Untwi/ling all the chains that tie 


The hidden foul of harmony. Ailn, 
No, Pl zntwi/f you ; 
I have occafion for your itay on earth. Dryden. 


Tarred hempen ropes cut fmall and wntwiffed, are bene- 
ficial for lands. Mortimer’s Hufbandry: 
Untwi/? a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 
To Unry’. vaa. [See UnTIE.] To loofe. - 
O time! thou muft untangle this, not | 
It is too hard a knot tor met’ unty. Shakefpeare; 
To Unva‘iL. v.a. To uncover; to ftrip of a veil. This 
word is unvail, or unveil, according to its etymology. Sce 
VaiL, and VEIL. 


Troy reviv’d, her mourning face davaiPd. Denham. 
Now unveil’d, the toilet ftands difplay’d, 
Each filver vafe in myftick order laid. Pope. 


Unva‘LuaBLe. adj. Ineftimable ; being above price. 
Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to them the 
unvaluable bleffing of a virtuous and pious education. Atterb, 
Unva‘LuEn. adj. 
1. Not prized ; neglected. i 
He may not, as unvalued perfons do, 
Carve for himfelr ; for on his choice depends 


The fafety and the health of the whole ftate. Shake/p. 
2. Ineftimable ; above price. 
I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks ; 
Ineftimable ftones, un alu’d jewels. Shakefpeare. 
Unxva’ nquisHED. Not conquered; not overcome. 
Shall I for lucre of the reft unvanquifh'd, 
Detraét fo much from that prerogative, 
As to be called but viceroy of the whole ? Shakefpeares 


Viétory doth more often fall by error of the unvanquifhed, 
than by the valour of the victorious. Hayward. 
They rife unvanquifh'd. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. 
Unva/RIABLE. adj. (invariable, Fr.] Not changeable ; not mut- 
able. 

The two great hinges of morality ftand fixt and unvariable 
as the two poles : whatever is naturally conducive to the com- 
mon intereft, is good ; and whatever has a contrary influence, 
is evil. Norris. 

Unva/riep. adj. Not changed ; not diverfified. 

If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep clofe to truth 
and inftruction, by unvaried terms, and plain, unfophifticated 
arguments ; yet it concerns readers not to be impofed on. Locke. 

They ring round the fame unvaried chimes, 
With fure returns of ftill-expected rhymes. 

UNVA/RNISHED. ad. 
1. Not overlaid with varnifh. 
2. Not adorned; not decorated. 

I will a round, unvarnifb'd tale deliver, 

Of my whole courfe of love ; what drugs, what charms 

I won his daughter with. Shake/p. Othello. 

Unva’ryincG. adj. Not liable to change. 

We cannot keep by us any ftanding, unvarying meature of 
duration, which confifts in a conftant fleeting fucceffion, as 
we can of certain lengths of extenfion, as inches marked out 
in permanent parcels of matter. Locke. 

To Unve‘iL. v a. [See Veiz and VAIL ] 
1. To uncover; to diveft of a veil. 
‘The moon, 

Apparent queen, unveil’d her pecrlefs light. 

To the limpid ftream dire& thy way, 
When the gay morn unveils her {miling ray. 

2. To difclofe ; to fhow. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate, 
Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold , 
Does ev’n our thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. Shak. 

Unve‘ILepiy. adv, Plainly; without difguife. 

Not knowing what ufe you will make of what has been 
unveiledly communicated to you, I was unwilling that fome 
things, which had coft me pains, fhould fall into any man’s 
hands, that fcorns to purchafe knowledge with pains. Boyle. 

UNVE’NTILATED. adj. Not fanned by the wind. 

This animals, to fuccour life, demand ; 

Nor fhould the air unventilated ftand ; 

The idle deep corrupted would contain 

Blue deaths. Blackmore's Creation, 

UNVE/RITABLE. adj. Not true. 
All thefe proceeded upon unveritable grounds. 
Unve’rseb. adj. Unacquainted; unfkilled. 

Not eaftern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay, 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d field, 

Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms unfkill’d. 

Unve’xep. adj. Untroubled ; unditturbed, 
With a bleft and unvext retire, 

With unhack’d fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d, 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shake/peare. 

Unvex'd with thought of wants which may betide ; 

Or for to-morrow’s dinner ta provide. Dryden's Yuvenal, 
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Unvror.aren. adj. Not injured; not broken. 
Herein you war againft your reputation, 

And draw within the compafs of fufpect 

Th’ unviolated honour of your wife. Shate/peare. 

He, with fingular conftancy, preferved his duty and fidelity 
to his majelty unviolated. C arendon. 

s This ftrength diffus’d 

No lefs through all my finews, joints, and bones, 

Than thine, while I preferv’d thefe locks unfhorn, 

The pledge of my unviolated vow. 

Unvi/rtuous. adj. Wanting virtue. 

If they can find in their hearts that the poor, wvirtuous, fat 
knight fhall be any further afflicted, we two will be the 
minifters. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Unvi'sirep. adj. Not reforted to. 
In fome wild zone 
Dwell, not unvifited of heav’n’s fair light, 
Secure. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. 
The playhoufe and the park unvifited muft lie. Dryden. 
Unv’xirorM. adj. Wanting uniformity. 

Such an ununiform piety is in many fo exa&ly apportioned 
to Satan’s intereft, that he has no caufe to wifh the change 
of his tenure. Decay of Picty. 

Unvo'vaGEABLE. adj. Not to be pafled over or voyaged. 
Not this wnvoyageadle gulph obicure, 
Detain from following thy illuftrious track. Milton. 
Unv’/RGep. adj. Not incited; not prefled. 
The time was once, when thou unurg’d would’ft vow, 
That never words were mufick to thine ear, 
Unlefs I fpake. Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 
Unu’sEp. ad}. 
1, Not put to ufe; unemployed. 

She, whofe hufband about that time died, forgetting the 
abfent Plangus, or, at leaft, not hoving of him to attain fo 
afpiring a purpote, left no art’ unųujed, which might keep 
the line from breaking, whereat the fifh was already 
taken. Sidney. 

Sure he that made us with fuch large difcourfe, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike rcafon, 

To ruft in us unus’d. 

2. Not accuftomed. 

He, unufed to fuch entertainment, did fhortly and plainly 

anfwer what he was. Sidney, b. ii. 
One, whofe eyes, 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 

Dropt tears as faft as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. 

What art thou? 
Not from above: no, thy wan looks betray 
Diminifli’d light, and eyes unus'd to day. 
Unv’serut. adj. Ufelefs; ferving no purpofe. 

I was perfuaded, by experience, that it might not be xn- 
ufeful in the capacities it was intended for. Glanville. 

Birds flutter with their wings, when there is but a little 
down upon them, and they are as yet utterly unu/eful for 
flying. More's Antidote againft Atheim. 


As when the building gains a furer ftay, 


Milton, 


Shakef/peare’s Hamlet. 


Shakefp. Othello. 


Dryden. 


We take th’ unu/eful {caftolding away. Dryden, 
Pleas’d to find his age 
Declining, not unufeful to his lord. Philips. 


Unvu’suar. adj. Not common; not frequent; rare. 
With this unufual and ftrange courfe they went on, till 
God, in whofe heavieft worldly judgments I nothing. doubt 
but that there may lie hidden mercy, gave them over to their 


own inventions. Hooker. 
You gain your point, if your induftrious art 
Can make unufual words eafy and plain. Rofcommon, 
A fprightly red vermilions all her face ; 
Granville. 


And her eyes languifh with unu/ual grace. 
‘That peculiar turn, that the words fhould appear new, yet 


not unufual, but very proper to his auditors. Felton. 
The river flows redundant, and attacks 
The ling’ring remnant with uxu/ual tide. Philips. 


Unv‘suatness. n. f. Uncommonnefs; infrequency. 
It is the unujualnefs of the tine, not the appearance, that 
furprizes Alcinous. Broome. 
Unu’rveRaBce. adj. Ineffable ; inexpreffible. 
Sighs now breath’d 
Unutterable ; which the [pirit of pray’r 
Jnfpir’d, and wing’d for heav’n with fpeedier flight 
Than londeft oratory. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 
It wounds my foul 
To think of your w-tterable forrows, 
When you fhal] find Hippolitus was guiltlefs. Smith. 
Unvu'LNERABLE. ay, Exempt from wound: not vulner- 
sable. 
The god of folliers inform 
Thy thoughts with noblenefs, that thou may'f{t prove 
To fhame unvulnerable, and {tick i'th’ wars 


Like a great fea mark, ftanding every flaw. Shate/peare. 
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Unwa’‘kenep. adj. Not toufed from flecp. 
: The more 
His wonder was; to find unwaken’d Eve 
With treffes difcompos’d. Miltons P. Loft, b.t. 
Unwa‘tren. adj. Having no walls. - 
He came to Tauris, a great and rich city, but anwalled, 
and of no ftrength. Knolles’s Lift. of the Turks, 
Unwa/Res. adv. Unexpectedly ; before any caution, or ex- 
pectation. 
She, by her wicked arts, 
Too falfe and {trong for earthly {kill or micht, 
Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will. Fairy Queen; 
His loving mother came upon a day a 
Unto the woods, to fee her little fon, 
And chanc’d unwares to meet him in the way, 
After his {ports and cruel paftime done, Fairfax, b.i. 
Still we fail, while profperous blows the wind, 


Till on fome fecret rock unwares we light, Fairfax. 
Unwa/rity. adv. Without caution; carelefsly, 
The beft part of my powers 
Were in the wafhes all unwartly 
Devour’d by the unexpected flood. Shakefpeart, 
If I had not unwarily engaged myfelf for the prelent 


publithing it, I fhould have kept it till I had lcok’d 
over it. Digby. 

By fuch principles, they renounce their legal claim to li- 
berty and property, and unwariy fubmit to what they really 
abhor. Freeholder, N° 10. 

UNWARINESS. n. fi [from unwary.] Want of caution ; Care- 
leffnefs. 

The fame temper which inclines us to a defire of fame, 
naturally betrays us into fuch flips and unWarineffes, as are not 
incident to men of a contrary difpofition. Spectator, N° 266, 

UNGER ape adj. Not fit for war; not ufed to war; not mi- 
itary. 
He fafely might old troops to battle lead, 
Againft th’ unqwarlike Perfian, andthe Mede ; 
Whofe hafty flight did from a bloodlefs field, 


More fpoils than honour to the viétor yield. Waller, 
Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 
Triumph abroad, fecure our peace at home. Dryden. 


Unwa’rneDb. adj. Not cautioned; not made wary. 
Unexperienced young men, if unwarn’d, take one thing 


for another, and judge by the outfide. Locke. 
May hypocrites, 
That flyly fpeak one thing, another think, 
Drink on unwarn’d, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. Philips. 


UNWARRANTABLE. adj, 
not allowed. 

At very diftant removes an extemporary intercourfe is fea- 
fible, and may be compafled without unwarrantable correfpon- 
dence with the people of the air. Glanville. 

He who does an unwarrantable a&tion through a falfe infor- 
mation, which he ought not to have believed, cannot in rea- 
fon make the guilt of one fin the excufeof another. South. 

Unwa/RRANTABLY. adv. Not juftifiably ; not defenfibly. 

A true and humble fenfe of your own unworthinefs, will 
not fuffer you to rife up to that confidence, which fome 
men unwarrantably pretend to, nay, unwarrantably require 
of others. Wates Preparation for Death. 

UNWA‘RRANTED. adj. Not afcertained ; uncertain. 

The fubjects of this kingdom believe it is not legal for 
them to be enforced to go beyond the feas, without their 
own confent, upon hope of an unwarranted conqueft ; but 
to refift an invading enemy, the fubject muit be commanded 
out of the countics where they inhabit. Bacon, 

Unwa/ry. adj. 
1. Wanting caution; imprudent; hafty; precipitate. 
Nor think me fo unwary, 
To bring my feet again into the fnare 
Where once I have been caught. Milton's Agoniftes. 
So fpake the falfe archangel, and infus’d 9 

Bad influence into th’ unwary breaft. 

So talk’d the fpirited fly fnake ; and Eve, 

Yet more amaz'd, unwary thus reply’d. 

Turning fhort, he ftruck with all his might 

Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight: 

Deep was the wound. Dryden. 

Propofitions about religion are infinuated into the unwary, 
as well as unbiaffed underftandings of children, and riveted 
there by long cuttom. Locke. 

2. Uncxpeéted. Obfolete. 
All in the open hall amazed ftood, 
At fuddennels of thatixnewary fight, f 
And woncer’d at his breathlefs hatty mood. Fairy Queen, 
Unwa‘sHep. } 
Unwa‘sHEn. $ 
Another lean unwafh’ d artificer 
Cuts of his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death, Shakefp: 
To cat with srwa/hen hands defileth not a man. Matth. xv. 
He 


Not defenfible ; not to be juftified ; 


Ailton, 
Milton, 


adj. Not wafhcd ; not cleanfed by wafbing. 
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He accepts of no unclean, no wnwa/ked facrifice ; and if re 
© pentance ufher notin, prayer will never findadmmittance. Duppa. 
When the fleece is thorn, if fweat remains 
Unwaji'd, it foaks into their empty veins. 
Unwa’sTED. adj. Notconfumed ; not diminifhed. 
Why have thoie rocks fo long nnttiafed ftood, 
Since, lavifh of thcir ftock, they through the flood 
Have, ages paft, thcir melting cry{tal {pread, 
And with their fpoils the liquid regions ted? Blackmore. 
Unwa stinc. adj. Not growing lets; not decaying, 
Pureft love’s unwa/ting treafure 3 j 
i Conftant faith, fair hope, long leifure s 
Sacred Hymen! thefe are thine. Pope. 
~Uxwa’yvep. ad. Not ufed totravel;: not feafoned inthe road. 
.  Beafts,t hat have been rid. off thcir legs, are as much for a 
man’s ufe, as colts that are unwayed, and will not goat all. Suck/. 
Unwe’/AKENED! adj. Not weakened. 

By reafon of the exfuction of fome air out of the glafs, 
the elaftical power of the remaining air was very much dcbi- 
litated, in comparifon of the unwezkened preflure of the ex- 

< ternal air. Boyle. 
- Unwe/aponep. adj. Not furnifhed with offenfive arms. 
_ As the beafts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, horns, 
+ and other bodily inftruments of much advantage againft un- 
= weapencd men ; fo hath reafon taught man to {trengthen his 
hand with fuch offenfive arms, as no creature elfe can well 
- avoid. Raleigh. 
Unwe’ARIABLE. adj. Not to be tired. 
Defire to refemble him in goodnefs, maketh them un- 
flooker, b.i. 


Dryden 


© weariable. 
UNWE'ARIED. adj. 
= J. Not tired ; not fatigued. 
A ~ The Creator from his work 
_ Defifting, though unwearied, up return’d. Milton. 
o Their bloody tafk unweary’d, ftill they ply. Walter. 
Still th wnweary’d fire purfues the tuneful train. Dryden. 
2. Indefatigable ; continual ; not to be fpent ; not finking under 
- fatigue. 
Peake Joy’d to range abroad in frefh attire, 
_ Through the wide compafs of the airy coaft, 
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And with uxwearied limbs each part v enquire. Stenfer. 
~~. Godlike his wxweary'd bounty flows ; 
E page tirg loves to'do, then loves the good he does. Denham. 
~ A winged virtue through th’ etherial fky, 
; From orb to orb, unweary'd doft thou fly. Tickell. 


> 

3 An unwearied devotion in the fervice of God, recommend- 

= ed the gofpel to the world. Rogers's Sermons. 

== The righteous fhall certainly be faved, but then the chriftian 
T, haracter of a righteous man implies a conftant, unwearied 

perfeverance in many painful inftances of duty. Rogers. 

"To Unwe’ary. v.a. Torefrefh after wearinefs. 

It unwearies, and refrefhes more than any thing, after too 


E- 
= 
= great labour. Temple. 
= Unweb. adj. Unmarried. 
x 4 
: 


_ This fervitude makes you to keep unwed. 
UNWE/DGEABLE. adj. Not to be cloven. 
‘ Merciful heav’n ! 

Thou rather with thy fharp and fulph’rous bolt 

= Split’ft the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 

Than the foft myrtle. Shate/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
WEE'DED. adj. Not cleared from weeds. 
; Fie! ’tis an usweeded garden, 
‘That grows to feed ; things rank, and grofs in nature, 
Poflefs it merely. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 
EE’PED. adj. Not lamented. Now unwept. 
_ He muft not float upon his watry bier 
© Unwweept, and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of fome melodious tear, 
© UNWEE’TING. adj. Ignorant; unknowing. 

tapa Her feeming dead he found with feigned fear, 
= Asall unweeting of that well fhe knew; 

Pz And pained himfelf with bufy care to rear 
Her out of carelels fwoon. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
© Butcontrary, unweeting he fulfilled 
_. The purpos’d counfel, pre-ordain’d and fix’d 
Of the moft high. Paradife Regain’d. 
UNWE/‘IGHED. adj. 
1. Not examined by the balance. 

Solomon left all the veflels unweighed, becaufe they were 
exceeding many. 1 Kings vii. 
2. Not conlidered ; negligent. 
© What unweighed behaviour hath this Flemifh drunkard pickt 
ut of my converfation, that he dares in this manner eflay 
me ? why he hath not been thrice in my company. —Shake/p. 
» Daughter, what words have pafs’d thy lips vnweigh’d, 
Deem not unjuftly by my doo:n oppreft, 

_ Of human race the wilett, and the bett. Pope’s Odyffey. 

NWF'IGHING. ad. Inconfiderate; thoughtlefs. 

» Wile? why, no queftion but he was—a very fuperficial, 
ignorant, wnweiching fellow. Shakeipeare. 
Unwe‘toome. aaj. Not pleafing; not grateful; not well rc- 
s ceived. 


Shake/p. 
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Such welcome and unwelcome things at öñcë, 
eS 
Tis hard to reconcile. Shakefp. APicheth. 
Soon as th’ unwelcome news 
From carth arriv’d at heaven-gatc, | difpleas’d 
All were who heard. Milton's Par. D5 b. x. 
Though he that brings unwelcome news 

Has but u lofing ofice, yet he that fhews 

Your danger firft, and then your way to fafety, 

May heal that wound he made. Denham’ s Sophy. 

Forc’d from her ptefence, and condemn’d to live ; 

Unwelcome freedom, and unthank’d reprieve. Dryden. 

* From the very firft inftances of perception, fome things 
are grateful, and others xnzvelcometo them ; fome things that 
they incline to, and others that they fly. „Locke. 

Such hafty nights as thefe, would give very unweleeme inter- 
ruptions to our labours. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Unwe’pt. adi. Not lamented; not bemoaned. 
Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan’d ; 
Your widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shake/p. Rich. UI. 
We, but the flaves that mount you to the thronc : 

A bafe, ignoble crowd, without.a name; 

Unwept, unworthy of the fun’ral flame ; 

By duty bound to forfeit each his life. 

Unwe’t. adj. Not moift. 
Once I meant to meet 

My fate with face unmov’d, and eyes unwet 5 
~ Yet fince I have thee here in narrow room, 

My tears fhall fet thee firit afloat within thy tomb. Dryden; 

UnwHi PT. adj. Not punifhed; not corrected with the rod. 
Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haft within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipt of juftice. 
Once I caught him in a lie; 
And then, uxwhipt, he had the grace to cry. 
UNWHO‘LESOME. adj. 
1. Infalubrious ; mifchievous to health. 

The difcovery of the difpofition of the air, is good for the 

prognofticks of wholefome and unwholefome years. Bacon, 
There I a prifoner chain’d, fearce freely draw 

The air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 

Unwho'cfome draught ; but here I find amends, 

The breath of heav’n frefh-blowing, pure and fweet, 

With day-tpring born ; here leave me to refpire. Milton. 

How can any one be affured, that his meat and drink are 
not poifoned, and made unwhole/ome before they are brought to 
him? South. 

Rome is never fuller of nobility than in fummer; for the 
country towns are fo infefted with untwholefome vapours, that 
they dare not truft themfelves in them, while the heats 
laft. Add fin on Italy. 

Children born healthy, often contra difeaies from an 
unwholefome nurfe. A buthnot on Diet. 

2. Corrupt; tainted. 
Well ule this unwhole‘ome humidity; this grofs, watry 
pumpion : we'll teach him to know turtles frorn jays. Shake/p. 
Unwrecpity. adv. Heavily; with difficult motion. 
Unwieldily they wallow firft in ooze ; 
Then in the fhady covert feek repote. Dryden. 
Unwr'erpiness. n. /. Heavinefs ; difficulty to move, or be 
moved. 
To what a cumberfome untuieldine/s, 

And burdenous corpulence my love had grown, 

But that I made it feed upon 

That which love worft endures, difcretion. Dorre. 

The fuppofed unwieldinefs of its mafly bulk, grounded upon 
our experience of the inaptitude of great and heavy bodies to 
motion, isa mere impofture of our fenfes. Glanville. 

Unwi’etny. adj. Unmanageable ; not eafily moving or 
moved ; bulky; weighty; ponderous. 

An ague, meeting many humours in a fat, unwieldy body 
of fifty-eight years old, in four or five fits, carried him out 
of the world. Clarendon, 

Part, huge of bulk! 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
‘Tempeft the ocean. Milton's Par. Loft, _ Jt 
Unwieldy fums of wealth, which higher mount, 
Than files of marfhal’d figures can account. 
Nothing here th’ unwieldy rock avails, 

Rebounding harmlefs from the plaited fcales, 

That, firmly join'd, preferv’d hiin from a wound, 

With native armour crufted all around. Addifon’s Ovid. 

What carriage can bear away all the rude and unwieldy lop- 
pings of a branchy tree at once? Matts’s Impr. of the Mind. 

Unwi'tuinc. adj. Loath; not contented ; not inclined; not 
complying by inclination. 

The nature of man is unwilling to continue doing that 
wherein it fhall always condemn itfelf. Hooker, bex, 

If thou doft find him traétable, : 

Encourage him, and tell him al] our reafons. 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 

Be thou p too, Shakefpeare’s Rich, TII. 

If 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. K. Lear. 


Pope. 


Dryden, 
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If the fun rife unwilling to his race, 
Clouds on his brows, and fpots upon his face, 


Sutpedct a drizzling day. Dryden. 
Heav’n’s unchang’d decrees attentive hear; 

More pow'rtul gods have torn thee from my lide, 

Unwilling to refign, and doom’d a bride. Dryden. 


Unwi’LLINGLY,. adv, Not with good-will; not without loath- 
ncfs. 
The whining fchool-boy, with his fatchel, 
And fhining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly to {chool. Shakefp. As You Like It. 
A feaft the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 
Luborious works, unwillingly this reft 


Their fuperitition yields. Milton’s Agonifles. 
Siill difmay’d 
By feas or fkies, unwillingly they ftay'ds Denham. 


Thefe men were once the prince’s foes, and then 
Unwillingly they made him great: but now, 
Being his friends, fhall willingly undo him. 

The dire contagion fpreads fo faft, 

That where it feizes, all relief is vain; 

And therefore muft unwillingly lay walte 

That country, which would elfe the foe maintain. Dryden. 

UNWILLINGNESS. 7. f. Loathnefs; difinclination. 

Obedience, with profefled untuillingnefs to obey, is no bet- 
ter than manifeft difubedience. flooker, b.v. 

What moved the man to yield to her perfuafions ? Even 
the fame caufe that hath moved all men fince, an unwil- 
dingne/s to grieve her, and make her fad, left fhe fhould pine, 
and be overcome with forrow. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

I fee with what unwillingnefs 

You lay upon me this command, and through your fears 

Difcern your love, and theretore muft obey you. Denham. 

There is in moft people a reluctance and unwillingne/s to 
be forgotten. We obferve, even among the vulgar, how 
fend they are to have an infcription over their grave. Swift. 

To Unwind. v.a. pret. and part. paflive unwound. 
1. To feparate any thing convolved; to untwift; to untwine. 

All his fubjects having by fome years learned, fo to hope 
for good and fear harm, only from her, that it fhould 
have needed a ftronger virtue than his, to have unwound fo 
deeply an entered vice. Sidney, b. ii. 

Empirick politicians ufe deceit : 

You boldly fhew that fkill which they pretend, 

And work by means as noble as your end ; 

Which fhould you veil, we might unwind the clue, 

As men do nature, till we came to you. Dryden. 

2. To difentangle; to loofe from entanglement. 

Defiring to ferve God as they ought; but being not fo 
fkillful as in every point to unwind themfelves, where the 
fnages of glofing fpeech lie to entangle them, are in mind 
not a little troubled, when they hear fo bitter invectives againft 
that, which this church hath taught them to reverence as 
holy. Hooker, b. v. 

As you unwind her love from him, 

Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 

Bottom it on me. Shakefp. Two Géntlemen of Verona, 

To Unwi’np. v.n. To admit evolution. 

Put the bottoms into clean fcalding water, and@they will 

eafily unwind. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
Unwr’ep. adj, Not cleared. 

‘Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood, 

So were their daggers, which unwip’d we found 

Upon their pillows. Shake/p. Macbeth, 

Unwise. adj. Weak; defective in wifdom. 

O good, but moft unwije patricians ! why, 

You grave, but recklefs fenators, have you thus 

Giv’n Hydra here to chufe an officer? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Be not ta’en tardy by wnwi/e delay. Shake/peare. 

He who of thote delights can judge, and {pare 
To interpofe them oft, is not unwifè. Milton. 
This the Greeks fay, this the barbarians ; the wife and the 

unwife. Tillotfon. 

_ When kings grow ftubborn, flothful, or unwi/e, 

Each private man for publick good fhould rife. Dryden. 

When the balance of power is duly fixt in a ftate, nothing 
is more dangerous or unwife, than to give way to the firit 
fteps of popular encroachments. Swift. 

Unwi‘sery. adv. Weakly; not prudently ; not wifely. 

Lady Zelmane, like fome, unwifely liberal, that more 

delight to give prefents than pay debts, chofe rather to be- 


Denham. 


{tow her love upon me, than to recompentfe him, Sidney, 
Unwifely we the wifer Eatt 
Pity, fuppofing them opprefs’d 
With tyrant’s force. Waller, 


To UnwssH. v.a. To wifh that which is, not to be. 
My liege, would you and I alone, 

Without morc help, could fight this royal battle. # 

—— Why now thou haft xnwwi/h’d five thoufand men ; 

Which likes me better than to wilh us one. 
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Shakefpeare. 
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To defire there were no God, were plainly to w1uif their 
own being, which muft be annihilated in the fubftraction of 
that eflence, which fubftantially fupporteth them. Brown. 

Unwi’suen. adj. Not fought; not defired. 

So jealous is fhe of my love to her daughter, that I never 
yet begin to open my mouth to the unevitable Philoclea, but 
that her wxwi/hed prefence gave my tale a conclufion, before 


it had a beginning. Sidney. 
To his unwifhed yoke 
My foul confents not to give {ov’reignty. Shakefpeare. 
While heaping unwi/h'd wealth I diftant roam ; 
The beft of brothers at his natal home 
By the dire fury of a traitrefs wife, 
Ends the fad evening of a flormy life. Pope. 
Unwrst. adj. Unthought of; not known. Spenfer, 


To Unwit. v.a. To deprive of underftanding. Not ufed. 
Friends al] but now; even now = 

In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 

Divefting them for bed; and then, but now, tti 

As if fome planet had unwitted men, 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breafts. Shakefpeare. 

UNWITHDRA’WING. ad. Continually liberal. 
Wherefore did nature pour her bounties forth, 
With fuch a full and wnwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks ? Milton. 
Unwitusroo’p. adj. Not oppofed. 
Crefly plains, g 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 

What the Silures vigour uutuithf/lood, 

_  Cou’d do in rigid fight. Philips. 
Unwi'tnessEp. adj. Wanting evidence ; wanting notice. | 

Leaft their zeal to the caufe’ íhould any way be unwit- 

neffed. Hocker. 
Unwi'rtincry. adv. [Properly untveetingly, from untueeting. } 
Without knowledge; without confcioufnefs. 

In thefe fatal things it falls out, that the high-working 
powers make fecond caufes unwittingly accetlary to their de- 
terminations. Sidney. 

Thofe things are termed moft properly natural agents, 
which keep the law of their kind unwittingly, as the heavens 
and elements ‘of the world, which can do no otherwife than 
they do. Hooker, b.i. 

Atheifts repudiate all title to heaven, merely for prefent 
pleafure ; befides thc extreme madnefs of running fuch a de- 
fperate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive themfelves 
here of that tranquillity they feek for. « Bentley. 

UNWO/NTED., adj. 
1. Uncommon ; unufual; rare; infrequent: 
His fad, dull eyes, funk deep in hollow pits, l 

Could not endure th’ unwonted fun to view. Fairy Queen. 

My father’s of a better nature 

‘Than he appears by fpeech ; this is unwented 

Which now came from him. Shakefpeare. 

Every unwented meteor is portentous, and fome divine 
prognoftick. Glanville. 

Thick breath, quick pulfe, and heaving of my heart, 

All figns of fome unwonted change appear. "Dryden. 

2. Unaccuftomed ; unufed. z 

Philoclea, who blufhing, and withal fmiling, making 
fhamefaftnefs pleafant, and pleafure fhamefaft, tenderly moved 
her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney, b. ii. 


Sea calves unwonted to freth waters fy. May. 
O how oft fhall he 
On faith and changed gods complain; and feas 
Rough with black winds and ftorins, — 
Unwonted íhall admire. Milton. 


Unwor’kinc. adj. Living without labour. 
Lazy and unworking fhopkeepers in this being worfe than 
gamefters, do not only kcep fo much of the money of a 
country in their hands, but make the publick pay them 


for it. Locke. 
Unwo’RsHIPPED. ad. Not adored. 
He refolv’d to leave 
Unworfbipp’d, unobey’d the throne fupreme. Maton. 


Unwo’RTHILy. adv. Not according to defert; either above 
or below merit. 
I vow’d, bafe knight, 

To tear the garter from thy craven leg, 

Which I have donc, becaufe unworthily 

‘Thou waft inflalled. 

Fearing left my jealous aim might err, 

And fo unworthily diferace the man, 

I gave him gentle looks. Shake/peare. 

If we look upon the Odyfley as all a fition, we confider it 
unworthily. It ought togbe read as a tory founded upon truth, 
adorned with embellifhments of poctry. Broome. 

Unwo’rruiness. a. J. Want of worth; want of merit. 

A mind fearing the unworthine/s of every word that fhould 
be prefented to her ears, at length brought it forth in this 
manner, Sidney, b. ii. 

O lct 


Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
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© fet not an excellent fpirit do itfelf fuch wrong, as ta 
think where itis placed, embraced, and loved, there can be 
any unworthine/s ; {ince the weakeft mift is not eafilier driven 
away by the fun, than that is chaled away with fo high 
thoughts. Sidney. 

very night he comes with fongs compos’d 

To her unworthinefs : it nothing iteads us 

‘To chide him from our eaves, for he perfifts. Shake/peare. 

I fear’d to find you in another place ; 

But, fince you’re here, my jealouly grows lefs : 

You will be kind to my wxwortiines, Dryden. 

Have a true and humble fenfe of your own unworthine/s, 
which will not fufter you to rife to a confidence unwarrantably 
pretended to by fome., Wake on Death. 

Unwo/RTHY. adj. 
1. Not deferving. 

The Athanafian creed and doxology fhould remain in ufe; 
the one as a moft divine explication of the chiefeft articles of 
our chriftian belief; the other as an heavenly acclamation of 
joyful appiaufe to his praifes, in whom we believe: neither 
the one nor the other unworthy to be heard founding, as they 
are in the church of Chrift, Hooker. 

à Every particular accident, not unworthy the remembrance, 
for brevity I wittingly pafs over. Knolles, 
2. Wanting merit. 
Degree being vizarded, 

Th’ unworthie/t fhews as fairly in the mafk. 

Are there unworthy men chofen to offices ? 

_ So may I, blind fortune leading me, 

= Mils that which one unworthier may attain ; 
And die with grieving. Shakejp. Merch. of Venice. 
3. Mean. 

Tell me; Philoclea, did you ever fee fuch a fhepherd ? 
did you ever hear of fuch a prince? and then tell me if a 
{mall or unqvorthy affault have conquered me? Sidney. 

4. Not fuitable ; not adequate. 

I laid at her fect a work, which was unworthy her, but 
which I hope fhe will forgive. Dryden. 

Our friend’s papers are in my hands, and I will take care 
to fupprefs things xnworthy of him. Pope to' Swift. 

Care is taken to interfperfe additions in fuch a manner, 
that fearce any book can be bought, without purchafing fome- 


Shake/peare. 
Whitgifte. 


thing unworthy of the authcr. Swift. 
$. Unbecoming ; vile. 
The brutal action rous’d his manly mind : 
Mov’d with unworthy ufage of the maid, 
He, though unarm’d, refolv’d to give her aid. Dryden. 


‘Unwo’unp. part. pall. and pret. of unwind. Untwifted. 
Thatchers tie with withs, butold pitch’d ropes unwound are 
= more lafting. Mortimer`s Hufbanary. 

UxNwoUNDED. adj. 

= 1. Not wounded. 

; We may offend 
Our yet unwounded enemies. 
2. Not hurt. 
Oh ! bleft with temper : 
She who can love a fifter’s charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear. 
To Unwre/ATH. v.a. ‘To untwine. 

E ° The beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild plants, 
continually wreath and unwreath themfelves, according to the 
temperature of the ambient air. Boyle. 

Unweri'Tinc. adj. Not afiuming the character of an author. 
a. > The peace of the honeft unwrrting fubject was daily mo- 
— Jefted. Arbuthnot. 
“Unwrei’t ren. adj. Not conveyed by writing ; oral ; traditional. 
A rule of right unwritten, but delivered by tradition from 
one to another. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
As to his underftanding, they bring him in void of all no- 
tion, a rude, unwritten blank ; making him to be created as 
much an infant, as others are born. South’s Sermons. 
The laws of England may be divided into the written law, 
and the umwuritten. Hale. 

“Unwro’uGutT. adj. Not laboured ; not manufactured. 

. Or prove at leaft to all of wifer thought, 

Their hearts were fertile land, although unwrought. Fairfux. 
Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command ; 
Unwrought and eafy to the potter’s hand : 
~ Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 
The firft fharp motions of the forming whcel. 

UnwRU’NG. adj. Not pinched. 

d We that have free fouls, it touches us not; let the galled 

jade winch, our withers are unwrung. , Shake/p. Hamlet. 

UNYIELDED. adj. Not given up. 

~ O’erpower’d at length, they force him to the ground, 

Dryden, 


Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vi. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Wy 


C | Unyielded a3 he was, and to thepillar bound. 
To UnYO'KE. V. a. 


1. To loofe from the yoke. 
f Our army is difpers’d already : 
Like youthful fteers unyok’d, they took their courfe 
© Eaft, weft, north, fouth. Shatefp. Hen. IV, 


V,O-C 


Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them the em- 

ployment of flaves; they unyole the mules. Broome: 
2. To part; to disjoin, 
Shall thefe hands, fo lately purg'd of blood, 

So join’d in love, fo ftrong in both, 

Unyoke this feizure, and this kind reercet. 

Unyo’KeEp. adj. 
1. Having never worn a yoke. 
Sev'n bullocks yet unyok’d for Pheebus chule, 
And for Diana fev’n unfpotted ewes. 
2. Licentious ; unreftraincd. | 
I will a-while uphold 
= The unyoé’d humour of your idlencfs. 
Unzo'nen. adj. Not bound with a girdle. 
Eafy her motion feem’d, ferene her ai} 

Full, though unzon’d, her bolom. Prior. 

Voca’Butary. ñ. f. [vocabularium, Lat. vocabulaire, Fr.] A 
di€tionary ; a lexicon; a word-book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and that they 
ftand in awe of conjurations, which fignify nothing, not only 
in the ditionary of man, but in the fubtiler vocabulary of 
Satan. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Among other books, we fhould be furnifhed with vocabula- 
ries and dictionaries of feveral forts. Watts. 

VO'CAL. adj. [vocal, Fi. vocalis; Lat.] 
1. Having a voice. 
Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues ; 
And there be words not made with lungs ; 
Sententious fhow’rs! O let them fall, 
Their cadence is rhetorical. 
Witnefs if I be filent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or frefh fhade, 

Made vocal by my fong, and taught his praife. Milton. 
Smooth-fliding Mincius, crown’d with vocal reeds, 

That ftrain I heard was of a higher mood. Milton. 

None can animate the lyre, 

And the mute ftrings with voca/ fouls infpire, 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell. Dryden. 
Memnon, though ftone, was counted vocal ; 

But ’twas the god, mean while, that {poke ail. 

Rome oʻt has heard a crofs haranguing, 

With prompting prieft behind the hanging. 

2. Uttered of modulated by the voice. 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial being 
abrogated, require the abrogation of inftrumental mufick, 
approving neverthelefs the ufe of vocal melody to remain, 
mult fhew fome realon wherefore the one fhou’d be thought 
a legal ceremony, and not the other. Hooker. 

And join’d their vocal worfhip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice. Miltons Par. Lof. 
Voca‘ity. n. f. [vocalitas, Lat. from vocal.] Power of utter- 
ance ; quality of being utterable by the voice. 

L and R being in extremes, one of roughnefs, the other 
of fmoothniefs and freenefs of vocality, are not eafy in tract of 
vocal {peech to be pronounced fpiritally. Holder. 

To Vo’caLize. v.a. [from vocal.] To form into voice. 

It is one thing to give an impulfe to breath alone; another 
thing to vocalize that breath, i.e. in its paflage through the 
larynx, to give it the found of human voice. Halder. 

Yaca adv. [from vocal.] In words; articulately. 

Although it is as natural to mankind, to exprefs their de- 
fires vocally, as it is for brutes to ufe their natural vocal figns ; 
yet the forming of languages into this or that fafhion, is a 
bufinels of inftitution. Haie’s Origin of Mankind, 

Voca’rion. n. f. [vocation, Fr. vocatio, Lat.] 
1. Calling by the will of God. 

Neither doth that which St. Paul, or other apoftles, teach, 
enforce the utter difability of any other men’s vocation thought 
requifite in this church for the faving of fouls. Hooker, b. v. 

They which thus were in God eternally by their intended 
admiffion to life, have, by vacation or adoption, God actually 
now in them. Hooker, b. v: 

2. Summons. 

What can. be urged for them who not having the. vocation 
of poverty to fcribble, out of meer wantonnefs make them- 
felves ridiculous ? Dryden. 

3. Trade; employment. 

He would think his fervice greatly rewarded, if he might 
obtain by that means to live in the fight cf his prince, and 
yet practife his own chofen vacation. Sidney, b.i. 

God’s mother, in a vifion full of majefty, 

Willd me to leave my bafe vocation. Shate/p. Hen, VI. 

God has furnifhed men with facultics fu®cient to direct 
them in the way they fhould take, if they will ferioufly em- 
ploy them, when their ordinary vocations allow them the 
Jeifure. Locke. 


Shake/peares 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. Len, IV. 


Crafhaw. 


Prior. 


A whore in her vocation, 
Keeps punctual to an affignation. Swift. 
Vo’carive. ne f. [vocatif, Fr. vocativus, Lat.] The gramma- 
tical cafe ufed in calling or {peaking to. e 
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Vocirera’TIONn. n. f. [ vociferatio, vocifero, Lat.] Clamour; 
outcry. 

The lungs, kept too long upon the ftretch by viciferation, 
or loud finging, may produce the fame effect. Arbuthnot. 

Voci’FERovs. adj. [vocifero, Lat.] Clamorous ; noily. 

Several templars, and others of the morc vociferous kind 
of critics, went with a refolution to hifs, and confefs’d they 
were forced to laugh. Pope. 

VOGUE. n. f. (vogue, Fr. from voguer, to float, or fly at large. ] 
Fafhion ; mode. 

It is not more abfurd to undertake to tell the name of an 
unknown perfon by his looks, than to vouch a man’s faint- 
fhip from the vogue of the world, South. 

Ufe may revive the obfoleteft words, 
And banifh thofe that now are moft in vogue. Roftommon. 
What factions th’ have, and what they drive at 
In publick vogue, or what in private. Hudibras. 
In the vogue of the world, it paffes for an exploit of ho- 
nour, for kings to run away with whole countries that they 
have no pretence to. L’Eftrange. 

No periodical writer, who always maintains his gravity, 
and does not fometimes facrifice to the graces, muft expect to 
keep in vogue for any time. Addijon. 

At one time they keep their patients fo clofe and warm, 
as almoft to ftifle them ; and all on a fudden the cold regimen 
is in vogue. Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 

VOICE, n.f. [voix, Fr. vocis, Lat.] 

1, Sound emitted by the mouth. 

2. Sound of the mouth, as diflinguifhed from that uttered by 
another mouth. 

Air in founds-that are not tones, which are all equal, ad- 
mitteth much variety, as in the voices of living creatures, 
and in the voices of feveral men; for we can difcern feveral 
men by their voices. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

3. Any found made by breath. 
O Marcus, I am warm’d; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and burns for glory. ddi,on. 
4. Vote; fuffrage ; opinion expreffed. 
Are you all refolved to give your voices ? 
But that’s no matter, the greater part carries it. 
I’ve no words ; 

My voice is in my {word ! thou bloodier villain 

Than terms can give thee out. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

The ftate was betrayed by the multitude and corruption of 
voices, and muft fhortly perifh, if not committed to the 
grave judgment of fome few; for two hundred gave voices, 
reducing that multitude to fifty, who, for their experience, 
were holden for men of greateft gravity. Knolles. 

Some laws ordain, and fome attend the choice 

Of holy fenates, and elect by voice. 

To Voice. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To rumour; to report. Out of ufe. 

Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 

Voie’d fo regardfully ? Shake[p. Timon of Athens. 

It was voiced that the king purpofed to put to death Edward 
Plantagenct, prifoner in the tower; whereat there was great 
murmur. Bacon’s Hen. VII 

Many fought to feed 

The eafy creditors of novelties, 

By voicing him alive. 

2 O-vote: 
Your minds, pre-occupied with what 
You rather muft do, tham what you fhould do, 
Made you, againft the grain, to voice him conful. Shake/p. 
To Voice. v.n. To clamour; to make outcries. Obfolete. 

Stir not queftions of jurifdiGtion ; and rather aflume thy 
right in filence, than worce it with claims. Bacon. 

It is not the gift of every perfon to harangue the multitude, 
to voice it loud and high. South’s Sermons. 

Voice. adj. [from the noun.] Furnifhed with a voice. 
That’s Erythza, 

Or fome angel voie’d like her. 

foul 

Would fain go out to meet and welcome her ! 

VOID. adj. [vuide, Fr.] 
1. Empty; vacant. 
The earth was without form and void, and darknefs was 
upon the face of the deep. Genefis i. 2. 
Pll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Cæfar as he comes along. 
2. Vain; incfteétual ; null; vacated. 

If it be vid, and to no purpofe, that the names of men 
are fo frequent in their books, what did move them to bring 
them in? Hooker. 

My word fhall not return void, but accomplifh that which 
I pleafe. Hae iv. 11 

This cuftom made their whole government void, as an en- 
gine built againft human focicty, worthy to be fired and pulled 
down, Bacon. 

Though the wifdom of a future parliament may find caule 
to declare this, or that act of parliament void, yet there will 
be the fame temper requifite to repeal it. Clarendon, 


Shakefp. 


Dryden, 


Danie Civil War. 


’Tis fhe! my ftruggling 


Denham. 


Shakefpeare. 
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The two Houfes declared, that nothing which Mould from 
that time pafs under the great feal, fhould be good and valid; 
but void and null. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Some kind of fubjeétion is due from every man to every 
man, which cannot be made void by any power what- 
foever. Swift, 

3- Unfupplicd ; unoccupied. 

Queen Elizabeth, importuned much to fupply divers great 
offices that had been long void, anfwered nothing to the mat- 
ter, but rofe up on the fudden, and faid, I am fure my office 
will not be long void. Camden, 

4. Wanting; unfurn‘fhed ; empty. 

If fome be admitted into the miniftry, vid of learning, 

or lewd in life, are all the reft to be condemned ? Whiteifte. 
How void of reafon are our hopes and fears ! Dryden. 
Being void of all triendthip and enmity, they never com- 


plain. Swift. 
5. Unfubftantial ; unreal. 
Senfelefs, lifelefs idol, void and vain. Pope. 


Voip. n.f. [from the adject.] An empty fpace ; vacuum ; vacancy. 
Pride, where wit tails, fteps in ta our defence, 


And fills up all the mighty vord of fenfe. Pope. 
With what power 

Were firft th’ unwieldy planets launch’d along 

Th’ illimitable void ? Thomfcn. 


To Voip. v.a. [fromthe adjeQlive ; vuider, Fr.] 
1. To quit; to leave empty. 
If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Or void the field. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
How in our voiding lobby haft thou ftood, 
And duly waited for my coming forth? Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
‘Towards this paflage, fomewhat darker than the chamber 
which he voided, this aflaffinate gave him, with a back blow, 
a deep wound into his left fide. Wotton’s Buckingham. 
2. To emit ; to pour out. 
The atcending water is vented by fits, every circumvolu- 
tion voiding only fo much as is contained in one helix. Wilkins. 
3. Toemit as excrement. 
Excrements fmell ill to the fame creature that voideth 


them ; and the cat burieth what fhe wordeth. Bacon. 
Believ’d the heav’ns were made of ftone, 
Recaufe the fun had voided one. Hudibras. . 


By the ufe of emulfions, and frequent emollient injections, 

his urine voided more eafily. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Flefhy filaments, or matter voided by urine, are fufpicious 

fymptoms of a {tone in the kidnies, efpecially if the patient 

has been fubject to voiding of gravel. Arbuthnot. 
4. To vacate ; to nullify; to annul. 

It was become a practice, upon any fpecious pretences, to 
void the fecurity that was at any time given for money fo bor- 
rowed. Clarendon, 

Vo'IDABLE. adj. [from vid.] Such as may be annulled. 
If the metropolitan, pretending the party deceafed had bona 
notabilia in divers diocefes, grants letters of adminiftration, 
fuch adminiftration is not void, but vordable by a fentence. Ayl. 
Vo’1per. n. f. [from void.] A bafket, in which broken meat 

is carvied from the table. 

A voider for the nonce, 
I wrong the devil fhould I pick thcir bones. 

Vo'pness. n. f. [from vord.] 
1. Emptinefs; vacuity. 
2. Nullity ; inefficacy. 
3. Want of fubftantiality. 

If thereby you underftand their nakednefs and voidae/s of 
all mixt bodies, good divines are of opinion, that the work 
of the creation was not in itfelf diftinguifhed by days. Hakew. 

VO'ITURE. n.f. (French.] Carriage ; tranfportation by car- 
riage. Not in ufe. 

They ought to ufe exercife by voiture or carriage. Arbuthnot. 

Vo'LANT. adj. [volans, Lat. volant, Fr.] 
1. Flying; pafling through the air. 

The volant, or flying automata, are fuch mechanical con- 
trivances as have a felf-motion, whereby they are carried 
aloft in the air, like birds. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

2. Nimble; active. 
His volant touch 
Inftinét through all proportions, low, and high, 


Cleaveland. 


Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 
Blind Britifh bards, with volant touch, 

Traverfe loquacious ftrings, whofe folemn notes 

Provoke to harmlefs revels. Philips. 


VOLATILE. adj. [volatilis, Lat.] 
1. Flying ; paffing through the air. 
The caterpillar towards the end of fummer waxeth voles 
tile, and turneth to a butterfly. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
There is no creatur@ only ve/atile, or no flying animal but 
hath feet as well «as wings; becaufe there is not fufficicnt 
food for them always in the air. Ray on the Creation. 
2. (Volatile, ¥r.] Having the power to pafs off by fpontaneous 
cvaporation. ; 
In vain, though by their pow’rful art they bind 
Volatile Hermes. MMilton’s Paradtfe Loft, b. iii. 
When 
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When arfenick with foap gives a regulus, and with mert 
cury fublimate a volatile fulible falt, like butter of antimony; 
doth not this flew that arfenick, which ig a fubftance totally 
volatile, is compounded of fix’d and volatile parts, ftrongly 
cohering by a mutual attraction ; fo that the volatil will not 
afcend without carrying up the fixed ? 

3. Lively ; fickle; changeable of mind; full of fpirit. 

Active fpirits, who are ever fkimming over the furface of 
things with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in thcir 
mind. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juft the reverfe of 
Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domettick life. Swift. 

VO'LATILE. n. j. [voiatile, Fr.] A winged animal. 

The air conveys the heat of the fun, maintains fires, and 

ferves for the flight of volatiles. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
E Aria e tn S- (volatilité, Fr. from volatile. } 
1. The quality of flying away by evaporation; not fixity. 

Upon the compound body, chiefy obferve the colour, fra= 
gility, or pliantnefs, the volatility or fixation, compared with 
fimple bodies. Bacon. 

Of volatility, the utmoft degree is, wken it will fly away 
without returning. Bacon. 

Heat caufeth the fpirits to fearch fome iffue out of the 
body, as in the volatility of metals. Bacon. 

The animal fpirits cannot, by reafon of their fubtilry and 
volatilene/s, be difcovered to the fenfe. Hale. 

The volatility of mercury argues that they are not much 
bigger; nor may they be much lefs, left they lofe their 
opacity. Newion’s Opticks. 

By the fpirit of a plant, we underftand that pure, elabo- 
rated oil, which, by reafon of its extreme volatility, exhales 
fpontaneoufly, in which the odour or fmell confifts. A buthnot. 

2. Murability of mind. 
VOLATIL:ZA'TION. ^. f. [from volatilize.] The a& of making 
volatile. 

Chemifts have, by a variety of ways, attempted in vain 

} the volatilization of the falt of tartar. Boyle. 

To Vo’LATILize. v.a. [volatilifer, Fr. from volatile] To 

make volatile ; to fubtilize to the higheft degree. 

Spirit of wine has a refractive power, in a middle degree 
between thofe of water and oily fubftances, and accordingly 
feems to be compofed of both, united by fermentation: the 
water, by means of fome faline fpirits with which it is im- 
pregnated, diflolving the oil, and wolatilizing it by the 
action. Newton’s Opticks. 

Spirituous liquors are fo far from attenuating, voletilizing, 
and rend’ring perípirable the animal fluids, that it rather con- 

=- denfeth them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Vore. x. f. (vole, Fr.) A deal atcards, that draws the whole tricks. 
~ > Palt fi 


ix, and not a living foul ! 


Newtcn. 


< 
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E 
b I might by this have won a vole. _ Swift. 
y VOLCANO, n.f. [Italian, from Vulcan.) A burning moun- 
tain. 
: Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain in an 
à iland, and many volcano’s and fiery hills. 
> When the Cyclops o’er their anvils fweat, 
È From the volcano’s grofs cruptions rife, 
J And curling fheets of {moke obfcure the fkies. Garth, 
 Subterrancous mincrals ferment, and caufe earthquakes, 
and caufe furious eruptions of volcano’s, and tumble down 
broken rocks. : Bentley's Sermons. 
Vo'rery. n. f. [volerte, Fr.) A flight of birds. 
= An old boy, at his firft appearance, is fure to draw on 
im the eyes and chirping of the whole town wvolery ; amoneft 
> there will not be wanting fome birds of prey, that 
__will prefently be on the wing for him. Locke. 
E  VOLITA'TION, n. f. [volite, Lat.] The act or power of fly- 
ing. 
i Birds and flying animals are almoft erect, advancing the 
= head and breaft in thcir progreffion, and only prone in the 
act of wolitation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 
VoL Tion: n. f. [volitio, Lat.] The act of willing ; the power 
choice exerted. 
| “There is as much difference between the approbation of 
~ the judgment, and the actual volitions of the will, as between 
a man’s viewing a defirable thing with his cye, and reaching 
Pati rit with his hand. South’s Sermons, 
Volition is the actual exercife of the power the mind has to 
_ order the confideration of any idea, or the forbearing to con- 
fider it; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body to 
its reft, by directing any particular ation, or its forbear- 
ce. Locke. 
ITIVE. adj. Having the power to will. 
ey not only perfect the intellectual faculty, but the vo- 
making the man not only more knowing, but more 
und better. Hale. 
WLLEY. 7. f. [volée, Fr.] 
A flight of fhot. 
From the wood a volley of fhot flew two of his com- 
‘pany. Raeighs Apology 


- 
. 


Brown. 
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More on his guns relies, than on his {word} 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd, 
2. A burit; an emiffion of many at once. 
A fine volley cf words, gentlemen, and quickly fhot 
off. Spukefpeare. 


Waller. 


Diftruftful fenfe with modeft caution {peaks ; 
It {till looks home, and fhort excurtions makes ; 
But rattling non‘enfe in full volles breaks. 
To Vo‘iLey. v.n. To throw out. 
The holding every man fhall beat as loud 
As his ftrong fides can volley.  Shaxefb. Ant.and Cleopatra: 
Vo’LtrED. adj. [trom volley.] Difptoded; difcharged with a 
volley. 


Pope. ) 


I ftood 
Thy ficrceft, when in battle to thy aid 


The blafting volley’d thunder made all fpeed. Milton: 
The Gallick navy, impotent to bear w, 
His volley'd thunder, torn, diffever’d, fcud. Philips. 


Voir. n.f. [velte, Fr.] Volt fignifies a round or a circular 
tread; a gate of two treads made by a horfe going fideways 
round a center ; fo that thefe two treads make parallel tracts, 
the one which is made by the fore feet larger, and the other 
by the hinder feet fmaller ; the fhoulders bearing outwards, 
and the croupe approaching towards the center. Farrier’s Dict 

VotusrLity. n. fe [volubilité, Fr. volubilitas, from volubilis, 
Lat.] 

1. The act or power of rolling. 

Volubility, or aptnefs to roll, is the property of a bowl, 
and is derived from its roundnels. Watts’s Logick. 

Then czleftial fpheres fhould forget their wonted motions, 
and by irregular volubzlity, turn themielves any way, as it might 
happen. LLooker, b.i. 

2. Activity of tongue; fluency of fpeech. 

Say fhe be mute, and will not fpeak a word, 

Then I'll commend her volubility. Shake/peare. 

He exprefs’d himfelf with great volubility of words, natu- 
ral and proper. Clarendon. 

He had all the French affurance, cunning, and wolubility 
of tongue. Addifon. 

She ran over the catalogue of diverfions with fuch a volu- 
bility of tongue, as drew a gentle reprimand from her 
father. Female Quixote. 

3- Mutability ; liablenefs to revolution. 

He that’s a victor this moment, may be a flave the next: 
and this volwbility of human affairs, is the judgment of pro- 
vidence, in the punifhment of oppreffion. L’Eftrange. 

Vo'LuBLE. adj. [volubilis, Lat. } 

1. Formed fo as to roll eafily ; formed fo as to be eafily put in 
motion. 

Neither the weight of the matter of which a cylinder is 
made, nor its round voluble form, which, meeting with a 
Precipice, do neceflarily continue the motion of it, are any 
more imputable to that dead, choicelefs creature in its firit 
motion, Hammond, 

The adventitious corpufcles may produce ftability in the 
matter they pervade, by expelling thence thofe voluble parti- 
cles, which, whilft they continued, did by their fhape unfit 


for cohefion, or, by their motion, oppofe coalition. — Boyle. 
2. Rolli having quick motion. 
This lefs voluble earth, 

By fhorter flight to th’eaft, had left him there. Milton, 


Then vo.uble, and bold ; now hid, now feen, 

Among thick-woven arborets. | Miltons Par. Loft, b.iv. 

3. Nimble; active. Applied to the tongue. 

A friend promifed to diffe&t a woman’s tongue, and exa- 
mine whether there may not be in it certain Juices, which 
render it fo wonderfully voluble and flippant. Adadilon. 

Thefe with a voluble and flippant tongue, become mere 
echo’s. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

4. Fluent of words. It is applied to the {peech, or the 
fpeaker. 

Caffo, a knave very voluble; no further confcionable; 
than in putting on the meer form of civil and humane feem~ 
ing, for the better compafiing of his loofe affection. Shake/p. 

If voluble and fharp difcourfe be marr’d, 

Unkindnelfs blunts it more than marble hard, 

VO/LUME., n. f. [volumen, Lat. } 
1. Something rolled, or convolved. 
2. As much as feems convolved at once; asa fold of a ferpent, 
a wave of water. 
Threefcore and ten I can remember well ; 
Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful, and things ftrange. Shakefp. Macbeth: 
Unoppos’d they cither lofe their force, 
Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. 
Behind the gen’ral mends his weary pace, 

And filently to his revenge he {ails : 

So glides fome trodden ferpent on the grafs, 

And long behind his wounded volume trails. 

Thames’ fruitful tides, 
Slow through the vale in filver volumes play. 


Shakeft beare, 


Dryden: 


Dryden; 


Fenton, 
By 


VOL 


By the infinuations of thefe cryftals, the volumes of air 
arc driven out of the watery particles, and many of them 
uniting, form larger volumes, which thercby have a greater 
force to expand themfelves. Cheyne. 

3. [Foiume, Fr.) A book; fo called, becaufe books were an- 
tiently rolled upon a ftaff. 
Guyon all this while his book did read, 

Ne yet has ended ; for it was a great 

And ample volume, that doth far excced 

My leifure, fo long leaves here to repeat. 

Calmly, I do beleech you. 

Aye, as an hoftler,, that for the pooreft piece 

Will bear the knave by th’ volume. Shake[peare. 

I thal] not now enlarge on the wrong judgments whereby 
men miflead themfelves. This would make a volume. Locke. 

If one fhort volume cou’d comprize 
All that was witty, learn’d and wile : 
How wou’d it be cfteem’d and read ? 
Voru’minous. adj. [from volume.) 
x. Confifting of many complications. 
The ferpent roll’d voluminous and vaft. 
2. Confifting in many volumes, or books. 
If heav’n write aught of fate, by what the ftars 

Voluminous, or fingle characters 

In their conjunétion met, give me to fpell. Mi'ton. 

There is pleafure in doing fomething new, though never 
fo little, without peftering the world with voluminous tran- 
{criptions. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

3. Copious; diffufive. 

He did not bear contradiétion without much paffion, and 
was too voluminous in difcourfe. Clarendon. 

The moft fevere reader makes allowances for many refts 
and nodding-places in a voluminous writer. Spectator, N° 124. 

Vorvu/minousLy. adv. [from voluminous.) In many volumes 
or books. 

The controverfies are hotly managed by the divided {chools, 
and voluminou/ly every where handled. Granville. 

Vo/LUNTARILY. adv. [volentiers, Fr. from voluntary.) Spon- 
taneoufly ; of one’s own accord ; without compulfion. 

Sith there is no likelihood that ever woluntarily they will 
feek inftru&tion at our hands, it remaineth that unlets we 
will fuffer them to perish, falvationitfelf muft feek them. Hooker. 

To be agents voluntarily in our own deftruction, is againft 
God and nature. Hooker, b. v. 

Self-prefervation will oblige a man voluntarily, and by 
choice, to undergo any lefs evil, to fecure himfelf but from 
the probability of an evil incomparably greater. South. 

VO'LUNTARY. adj. [volontaire, Fr. voluntarius, Lat.J 
r. Aéting without compulfion ; acting by choice. 

God did not work asa neceflary, but a voluntary agent ; 
intending before-hand, and decreeing with himfelf, that 
which did outwardly proceed from him. Hooker, b.i. 

The lottery of my deftiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary chufing. 
2. Willing; acting with willingnefs. 
Then virtue was no more, her guard away, 
She fell to luft a voluntary prey. Pope’s Odyffey. 
3. Done without compulfion. 

Voluntary forbearance denotes the forbearance of an action, 
confequent to an order of the mind. Locke. 

The old duke is banifhed ; the new duke, and three or 
four loving lords, have put themfelves into voluntary exile 
with him. Shake/p. As You Like It. 

They muft have recourfe to abftinence, which is but vo- 
Juntary fafting, and to exetcife, which is but voluntary la- 
bour. Seea’s Sermon. 

. Acting of its own accord ; {pontaneous. 

The publick prayers of the people of God in churches 
thoroughly fettled, did never ufe to be voluntary dictates, pro- 
ceeding from any man’s extemporal wit. Hooker, b. v. 

Thoughts which voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers. 

VOo’LUNTARY. n. f. [from the adjećtive.] 
1. A volunteer ; one who engages in any affair of his own aecord. 
All th’ unfettled humours of the land ; 

Rafh, inconfid’rate, fiery voluntaries. Shakefpeare. 

Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an im- 
prefs. Shake/peare. 

T'he bordering wars were made altogether by voluntaries, 

. upon their own head. Davies's Ireland, 
Aids came in partly upon miffives, and partly voluntarics 
from all parts. Bacon. 
2. A picce of mufick play’d at will, without any fettled 
rule. 
Whiftling winds, like organs, play’d, 

Until their voluntarics made 

The waken’d earth in odours rife, 

‘To be her morning facrifice. Cleaveland, 

By a voluntary before the firft leffon, we are prepar’d for 
admiffion of thofe divine truths, which we are fhortly to re- 
ccive. Spedlatcr, N 630. 


Fairy Queen. 


Swift. 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


VOM 


Vorunrne’et nof. [voluntaire, Fr.) A foldier who enters into 
the fervice of his own accord. 
Congreve, and the author of the Relapfe, being the prin- 
cipals in the difpute, I fatisfy them; as for the volunteers, 
they will find themfclyes affected with the misfortune of their 


friends. Collier. 
All Afia now was by the cars; 
And Gods beat up for volunteers 
To Greece and Troy. Prior. 


To VoLuntre’R. v.n. ‘To go fora fuldicr. A cant word. 
Leave off thele wagers, for in con{cience fpeaking, 

The city necds not your new tricks for breaking: zi 

And if you gallants lofe, to all appearing, 

You'll want ani equipage for volunteer ing. Dryden, 

Voru'pruary. n f. [voluptuaire, Fr. voluptuarius, Lat.) A man 
given up to pleafure and luxury. 

Does not the voluptuary underftand in all the liberties of a 
loofe and a lewd converfation, that he runs the rifk of body 
and foul ? ) L’Eftrange. 

The parable was intended againft the velu/.tuaries; men 
who liv’d like heathens, diffolutely, without regarding any of 
the reftraints of religion. Aiterbur ys 

VOLUPTUOUS A [ voluptuofus, Lat. voluptueux, Fr. J 
Given to excefs of pleafure ; luxurious. 
He them deceives; deceiv'd in his deceit ; 

Made drunk with drugs of dear voluptuous receipt. Spenjfer. 

If a new {eét have not two properties, it will not fpread. 
The one is the fupplanting, or the oppofing of authority 
eftablifhed ; the other is the giving licenie to pleafures, and a 
voluptuous life. , Bacon, 

Thou wilt biing me foon 

To that new world of light and blifs, among 

The gods, who live at eafe, where I fhall reign 

At thy right hand voluptuous, without end. 

Then fwol’n with pride, into the fnare I fell 

Of fair fallacious looks ; venereal trains, s 

Soft’ned with pleafure, and voluptuous life. Milton. 

Speculative atheifm fubfifts only in our {peculation ; whereas 
really human nature cannot be guilty of the crime. Ia- 
deed a few fenfual and veluttucus perfons may for a feafon 
eclipfe this native light of the foul, but can never wholly 
fmother and extinguifh it. Bentley's Sermons. 

Voiu’eTuousLy. adv. [from voluptuous.] Luxurioufly ; with 
indulgence of exceflive pleafure. 

Had I a dozen fons, I had rather eleven died nobly for 
their country, than one voluptuou/ly furfeit out of action. Shak. 

This cannot be done, if my will be fo worldly or voluptuou/ly 
difpoted, as never to fuffer me to think of them ; but perpe- 
tually to carry away, and apply my mind to other things. South, 

VoLU'PTUOUSNESS. n. f. [from voluptuous.] Luxurioutnefs ; ad- 
diétednefs to excefs of pleafure. re 
There’s no bottom 

In my voluptuoujnefs : your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up ) 

‘The ciftern of my luft. Shakefp, Macbeth. 

If he fill’d his vacancy with his voluptuou/ne/s, 7 

Full furfeits, and the drynefs of his bones 

Call on him for’t. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Here where {till ev’ning is, not noon nor night; 
Where no voluptuoujnefs, yet all delight. Donne. 
Thefe fons of Epicurus, for voluptuou/nefs and irreligion, 


Milton. 


muft pafs for the only wits of the age. South. 
You may be free, unlcfs 
Your other lord forbids, veluptuoufne/s. Dryden. 


VoLu’te. n. f. [volute, Fr.) A member of a column. 

That part of the capitals of the Ionick, Corinthian, and 
Compofite orders, which ts fuppofed to reprefent the bark of 
trees twifted and turned into fpiral lines, or, according to 
others, the head-drefles of virgins in their long hair. AC- 
cording to Vitruvius, thofe that appear above the flems in 
the Corinthian order, are fixtecn in every capital, four in the 
Tonick, and eight in the Compofite. Thefe volutes are more 
efpecially remarkable in the lonick capital, reprefenting a 
pillow or cufhion laid between the abacus and echinus: 
whence that antient architect calls the vouta pulvinus, Harris. 

It is faid there is an Ionick pillar in the Santa Maria ‘I'ranf- 
tevere, where the marks of the compafs are ftill to be fecn 
on the volute; and that Palladio learnt from thence the work- 
ing of that difficult problem. Addifitie 

VO’ MICA. n. f- [Latin.} An encyfled humcur in the lungs. 

If the ulcer is not broke, it is commonly called a UCMC 
attended with the fame fymptoms as an empyema; becaufc 
the vomica communicating with the veilels of the lungs, 
muft neceflarily void fome of the putiid matter, and taint the 
blood. A: buthust on Diet. 

Voanck nut. n.f. s oo 

Fomick nut is the nucleus of a fruit of an Eaft-indian tree, 
the wood of which is the lignum colubrinum, oF fnakewood 
of the fhops. It is flat, comprefled, and round, of the 
breadth of a fhilling, and about the thicknefs of a crown- 
piece. It is certain poilon to quadrupeds and birds; and 

taken 


| VOT 


o ¢takez: internally, in {mall cofes, it difturbs the whale human 
frame, and brings on convullions. Hiis Mat. Medita. 
ToVOMIT. u. m. [vemo Latin.) 
1. To caf up the contents of the {tomach. 
' The dog, when he is fick at the ftomach, knows his cure, 
falls to his grals, vomits, and is well, More. 
To Vomit. v.a. [vomir, Kr.J 
1. To throw up from the {tomach. 
Haft thou found honey ? cat fo much as is fufficient, left 
-thou be filled therewith, and vomit it. Prov. xxv. 16. 
The fif vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. Jonah ti. 
Vomiting is of ule, when the foulnefs of the {tomach re- 
quires it. . Fifcman's Surgery. 
Weak ftomachs vomit up the wine that they drink in too 
Arbuthnot. 


‘great quantitics, in the form of vinegar. 
2. To throw up with violence from any hollow. 
Vo'miT. n. f. [from the verb.] 


1, The matter thrown up from the ftomach. 

a sits fhal! caft up the wealth by him devour’d, 
Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour’d. Sandys. 
A k medicine; a medicine that caufes vomit. 
V a vomit may be fafely given, muft be judged by 
circumftances ; if there be any fymptoms of an infam- 
of the ftomach, a vomit is extremely dangerous. 4: buth. 
riox. u.f. [from vomo, Lat.] The act or power of vo- 


‘many have faved their lives, by fpewing up their de- 
Whereas, if the ftomach had wanted the faculty of 
hey had inevitably died. Grew’s Cofmology. 
. adj. [vomitif, Fr.] Emetick ; caufing vomits. — 
n this vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, and vitriol 
omnitive, occafion black ejections. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
M . adj. [voinitoire, Fr. vemitorius, Lat.] Procuring 
3 emetick. r ; ' 
e regulus of ftibium, or glafs of antimony, will com- 
ate to water or wine a purging or vomitory operation, 
ne body itlelf, after iterated infufions, abates not virtue 
t ‘ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
ome have vomited up {uch bodies as thefe, namely, thick, 
blunt pins, which, by ftraining, they vomit up again, 
ing vomitories privately. Harvey on Con, umptions. 
US, adj. [vorace, Fr. vorax, Lat.] 
edy to eat; ravenous ; cdacious. 
eracious is this humour gown, that it draws in every 
ed it. Government of the Tongue. 
ousLy. adv. [from voracious.] Greedily ; ravenoully. 
“CIOUSNESS. ) 2. f. [voracité, Fr, voracitas, Lat. from vo- 
foray § racious.] Greedinels ; ravine ; ravenouf- 


well contented with this, as thofe that with the 
f the earth pamper their voracities. Sand)s. 
s by their veracity pernicious, have commonly 
om yl N Derham's P hyftcs-Theology. 
. In the plural vortices. (Latin.] Any thing 


mar “contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 
1 as Jarge as thofe which fome fuppofe to revolve about 
n and fix’d ftars; yet thefe, and all their parts would, 
tenacity and ftiftnefs, communicate their motion to 
ther. r Newton's Opticks. 
elfe could impel it, unlefs the etherial matter be 
fed to be carried ‘about the fun, like a vortex, or whirl- 
h as a vehicle to convey it and the reft of the 
s - : Bentley's Sermons. 
he.gath’ring number, as it moves along, 
ves a vaft involuntary throng ; 

atly drawn, and ftruggling lefs and lefs, 

I Bg fortes and her power confefs. Pope. 

adj. [from vortex. | Having a whirling motion. 

e equal round veflels be filled, the one with cold 
e other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and 
juors be flirred about alike, to give them a vortical mo- 
itch, by its tenacity, will lofe its motion quickly ; 
ing lefs tenacious, will keep it longer; and the 


Bentley’s Sermons. 
are rigor Lat.] Onc ae ise to any a. 
Hing ; one given u a vow to any fervice or wortfhip ; 
PIE iyo DE 8 Pay AA Ps 


“T with a more ftrict reftraint 
n the filterliood, the votari/ts of St. Clare. Shakefpeare. 
Fa h, yield me roots ! What is here? 

d! yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 
gods, I am no idle wotari/t. 
~ The grey-hooded ev’, 
Like a fad vetari/? in palmer’s wecd, 
fe from the hindmoft wheels of Phoebus’ wain, Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 


VOU 


Vo'rary. mf; One devoted, as by a vow, to any particular 
lervice, worthip, ftudy, or ftate of life. 
Whercfore wafte I time to counfel thee ? 
Thou art a votary to fond delire. 
‘Thou, faint god of feep! forget that I 
Was ever known to be thy votary. 
No more my pillow fhall thine altar be, 
Nor will I offer any more to thce, 
Myéfelf a melting facrifice. Crafhaw. 
By thefe means, men worthip the idols have been {et up in 
their minds, and {tamp the charaéters of divinity upon abfur- 
dities and errors, become zealous votaries to bulls and mon- 
kies. Locke. 
The enemy of our happinefs has his fervants and votaries, 
among thofe who are called by the name of the fon of 
God, Rogers's Sermons. 
How can heav’nly wifdom prove i 
An inftrument to earthly love ? 
Know’ft thou not yet, that men commence 
“Thy votartes for want of fenfe. 
Vo’rary. adj. Confequent to a vow. 
Superftition is now fo well advanced, that men of the firft 
blood are as firm as butchers by occupation ; and votary refolu- 
tion is made equipollent to M in matter of blood. Bac. 
Vo’raress. n. j. [female of votary.] A woman devoted to 
any worfhip or ftate. 
The imperial wot’re/s pafied on, 


Shak efpeare. 


Swift. 


In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shake/peare. 
His mother was a wot’re/s of my order; - 

And, in the fpiced Indian air by night, 

Full often fhe hath goffip’d by my fide. Shakefpeare. 
No rofary this vor’re/s needs, 

Her very fyllables are beads. Cleaveland. 


Thy vot’re/s from my tender years I am ; 
And love, like thee, the woods and fylvan game. Dryden. 
What force have pious vows? the queen of love 
His fitter fends, her vot’re/s from above. Pope. 
VOTE n. J. [votum, Lat.] Suttrage ; voice given and numbered. 
He that joins inftruction with delight, 

Profit with pleafure, carries all the votes. Rofcommon. 

How many have no other ground for their tenets, than the 
fuppofed honefty or learning of thofe of the fame profeffion ? 
as if truth were to be eftablifhed by the vore of the multi- 
tude. Locke. 

The final determination arifes from the majority of opi- 
nions or votes in the affembly, becaufe they ought to be 
{way’d by the fuperior weight of realon. Watts. 

To VoTE. v.a. 
1. To chufe by fuffrage ; to determine by fuffrage. 

You are not only in the eye and ear of your mafter; but 
you are alfo a favourite, the favourite of the time, and fo are 
in his bofom alfo; the world hath alfo voted you, and doth 
fo efteem of you. Bacon. 

2. To give by vote. 

The parliament voted them one hundred thoufand pounds 

by way of recompence for their fufferings. Swift. 
Vo'TER. n.f. [from vote.] One who has the right of giving 
his voice or fuffrage. 

Eledtions growing chargeable, the voters, that is, the bulk 
of the common people, have been univerfally feduced into 
bribery, perjury, drunkennefs, malice, and flander. Swift. 

He hates an action bafe; 
Can fometimes drop a voter’s claim, 
And give up party to his fame. 
Vo'r1ve. adj. [votivus, Lat.] Given by vow. 
Such in Ifis’ temple you may find, 
On votive tablets to the life pourtray’d. 
Venus! take my votive glafs ; 

Since I am not what I was, 

What from this day I fhall be, 

Venus ! let me never fee. 

To VOUCH. v.a. [voucher, Norman French. ] 
1. To call to witnefs ; to obteft. 
The fun and day are witneffes for me ; 

Let him who fights unfeen relate his own, 

And vouch the filent {tars and confcious moon. 

2. To atteft ; to warrant; to maintain. 
You do not give the cheer ; the feaft is fold 

That is not often vouched, while ’tis making 

’Tis given with welcome. shakefp. Macbeth. 

The confiftency of the difcourfe, and the pertinency of it 
to the defign he is upon, vouches it worthy of our great 
apoftle. Locke. 

They made him afhamed to vouch the truth of the rela- 
tion, and afterwards to credit it. Atterbury. 

To Voucu. v.n. To bear witnefs; to appear as a witnels ; 
to give teftimony. 

He declares he will not believe her, until the elector of 
Hanover fhall vouch for the truth of what fhe hath fo fo- 
lemnly affirmed. Swift, 

Voucu. 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Dryden, 


30°C 


VO W 


Voucn. n. f- [from the verb.] Warrant ;_ atteltation. 

What praile couldft thou beflow on a deferving woman in- 
deed ? one that in the authority of her merit, did juftly put 
on the vcuch of very malice itfell ? chakefp. Otheilo. 

VOUCHER, u. f. [from vouc] One who gives: witnefs to any 
thing. 
Better to ftarve, 

Than crave the hire which firll we do deferve: 

Why in this wolvifh gown fhould I ftand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

"Their necdlefs voucher ? Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

The {tamp is a mark, and a public voucher, that a piece of 
{uch denomination is of fuch a weight, and of fuch a fine- 
nefs, z.¢. has fo much filver init. Locke. 

All the great writers of that age ftand up together as 
‘vouchers for one another’s reputation. Spectator; N°. 253. 

{ have added nothing to the malice or abfurdity of them, 
which it behoves me to declare, dince the vouchers themfelves 
will be fo foon loft. Pope. 

To Voucusa’ré, v.a. [vouwh and fafe.] 
t. To permit any thing to be done without danger.’ 
2. To condefcend to grant. 

He grew content to mark their fpeeches, then marvel at 

fuch wit in fhepherds, after to like their company, and laftly 


to vouchjafe conference. Sidney. 
Shall I youch/afe your worfhip a word or two? 
— Two thoufand, fair woman, and I'll 
Vouchfafe thee hearing. Shakefpeare. 


But if the fenfe of touch feem fuch delight 

Beyond all other, think the fame vou.hjaf'd 

To cattle and each beaft. Milton. 

It is not faid by the apoftle, that God vouchfafed to the 
heathens the means of falvation; and yet I will not affirm 
that God will fave none of thofe, to whom the found of the 
golpel never reached. South's Sermons. 

To Voucusa’Fe. v. na To deign; to condefcend ; to yield. 

Do I not fee. Zelmane, who does not think a thought 
which is not fuft weigh’d by wifdom and virtue? doth not fhe 
vouchfafe to love me with like ardour ? Sidney, b. ii. 

Vouch/afe, divine perfection of a woman, 

Of thefe fuppofed crimes to give me leave 

By circumftance but to acquit myfelf. _ Shake/p. Rich. III. 
Vouch/afe, illuftrious Ormond, to behold 

“What pow’r the charms of beauty had of old. Dryden. 

VoucHsaA’FEMENT. n.f. (from vouchfafe.] Grant; conde- 
{cenfion. 

The infinite fuperiority of God’s nature, places a vaft difpa- 
rity betwixt, his greateft communicated vouch/afements, and 
his boundJefs, and therefore to his creatures incommunicable 
perfections. Boyle. 

Vow. n.f. [væu, Fr. votum, Lat.] 

1. Any promife made toa divine power; an act of devotion, 
by which fome part of life, or fome part of poflefhions is con- 
lecrated to a particular purpole. 

The gods are deaf to hot and peevifh vows 5 

They are polluted offerings. Shake/peare. 

If you take that vow and that with to be all one, you are 
miftaken ; a wifh is a far lower degree than a vow. Hammond. 

She vows for his return, with vain devotion, pays. Dryd. 
2. A folemn promife, commonly ufed for a promife of love or 
matrimony. 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women fpoke. Shakefpeare. 
‘Lhofe who wear the woodbine on their brow, 

Were knights of love, who never broke their vow ; 

Firm to their plighted, faith, Dryden. 

‘To Vow. v. a. [vouer, Fr. voveo, Lat.] To confecrate by a 
folemn dedication ; to give to a divine power. 

David often voweth unto God the facrifice of praife and 
thank{giving in the congregation. Hooker. 

To Matter Harvey, upon fome fpecial confideration, I have 
vowed this my labour. Spenjfer. 

Vow and pay unto the Lord. ey. IxxV1. 

When wevhave not only vowed, but, delivered them over 
into the pofleffion of Almighty God, for the maintenance of 
his publick worfhip, and the minifters thereof, they are not 


now arbitrable, nor to be revoked. Spelman. 
Whoever fees thefe irreligious men, 
With burden of a ficknefs, weak aid faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 
And vgwing of their foul, to ev'ry faint. Davies. 


_ This plant Latinus, when his town he wall’d, 
Vhen found, and from the tree Laurentum call’d : 
And laff, in honour of his new abodc, 
Ie vou'd the laurel to the laurel’s god. 
To Vow. v.n. ‘To make vows or folemn promifes. 
Doh fec how unrezarded. now 
` That piece of beauty pafles ? 
There was a time, when I did vow 
To that'alone į but mark the fate of faces, 
a 


Dryden. 


Suckling. 


UP. 


Vo'weL. n. fr» [vayelle, Fre vocalis Lat] Adetten Which can 
be uttered by itfelf. em bad 
I diftinguifh letters, into vowelsand| confonants, yet not 
wholly upon their reafon, that a vowel maybe founded alone, 
a confonant not without a vetvel; which will not bel found 
all truc; for many of the confonants may be founded, alone, 
and fome joined together without a»vowel,-as-bl. it. and «as 
we pronounce the latter fyllable-of pecple,.siffle. © «Helder. 
Virgil makes the two vowe/smeet without an elifion. Broome. 
VowFe’LLow. n. jJ. (vow and fellow. })-One-boundsby the fame 
vow. i gs y^ gi 
Who are the votaries, | wich ‘one 4g 
That are vowfellows with this virtuous king %u Pi i Shake/p. 
VOYAGE. n.f. [voyages Fr] nel ween 
1. A travel by fea. i TURES) 
Guyon forward ’gan his vovage make, © 
With his black palmer, that him guided fill: airy Duren. 
Our fhips. went fundry wsyages, as well to the pillars: of 
Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlantick and Mediter- 
ranean feas. ~~ s Bacon. 
This great man aéted like an able pilot in a long voyage ; 
contented to fit in the cabin when the winds were allay’d, but 
ready to refume the helm when the ftormarofe... = Prior. 
2. Courfe ; attempt; undertaking. A low phrafe. -1 
If he fhou’d intend his. voyage towards my wife, Tiwou’d 
turn her loofe to him; and what he gets more of her than 
fharp words, let it lie on my head. Shakefpeare. 
If you make your.veyage upon her, and prevail, l-am no 
further your enemy. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
3. The practice of travelling. i 
All nations have interknowledge of one another, by voyage 
into foreign parts, or ftrangers that come to them." Bacon. 
To V0/YAGE.v. n. [ voyager, Fr. fromthe noun. ] To travel by fea. 
For voyaging to.lcarn the direful art, 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 
Ilus refus’d t’impart the baneful truit. 
To Vo’yaGE. v.a.. To travel; to pafs over. 
I with pain 
Voyag’d th’ unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 509 
Of horrible confufion. Milton's Pars Lof. 
Vo’vacER. n.f. [voyageur, Fr. from voyage.] One who tra- 


l 


Pope's Odyffiy. 
"i. 


vels by fea. ETT 
Difdain not in thy conftant travelling oles 
To do as other voragers, and make it 
Some turns into lefs creeks, and wifely take rity 
Frefh water at the Heliconian fpring. Donne. 
How comfortable this is, voyagers can beft tell. Cheyne. 
Deny your veffels, ye deny in vain ; . 
A private vayager I pafs the main. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Up. adv. [up, Saxon; op, Dutch and Danifh.] ; 
s 


i. Aloft; on high; not down. 
From thofe two Mytilene brethren, admire the wonderful 
changes of worldly things, now up now down, as if the life 
of man were not of much more certainty than a ftage play. 
Knolles’s, Hifl. of the Turks. 

Thither his courfe he bends; but up or down, | 
By center, or eccentrick, hard to <ell, l 


Or longitude. l | Milton, 
2. Out of bed ; in the ftate of being rifen from reft, 
Helen was not up ? was fhe? Shakefpeare. 


His chamber being commonly ftived with fuiters, when.he 
was up, he gave his legs, arms, and breaft to his fervants to 
drefs him ; his eyes to his letters, and earsto petitioners. Wotton. 

3. In the ftate of. being rifen from a feat. es 
Upon his firft. riling, a general, whifper ran among the 
country people, that Sir Roger was up.  Addifon. 
4. From a ftate of decumbiture or concealment... a 
Now morn with rofy light had ftreak’d.the fky, = 
Up rofe the fun, and up rofe Emily; 35 «| 7 
Addrefs’d. her early fteps to Cynthia’s fane. _ 
5. Ina ftate of being built. vy lindo 3 
Up with my tent ;, here willT lie to-night ; ý nA. 
But where to-morrow ?—well, all’s one for that., Shake/p. 
6. Above the horizon... a 48 ay ne 
As foon.as the fun is xp, fet upon the city. Judges ix. 
7. Toa ftate of advancement. uae i d3 
Till we have wrought ourfelves,“p into this degree jof 
chriftian indifference, we are in bondage. Atte: bury. 
8. Ina ftate of exaltation. ~ sop to.) dii Oh sd 
Thofe that were up.themfelves, kept others low ; 
Thofe that were low themfelves held others hard; 
Ne fuffered them to, rife, or greater grow. im Fairs Queen. 
Henry the fitth,is.crown’d ; up vanity la 


Down royal ftate!. all you fage counfellors hence. Shakefp. 


` Dryden. 


g. Ina ftate of climbing. smisiol .£ 
10. Ina ftate of infurrection. 9). l 
The gentle archbifhop of York ispil ap oi 
With well-appointed powers. i Shakefp. Hen. IV. 


Rebels there are up, Y 
And put the Englithmen unto the fword.  «. Sam pore. 
“I hou 


e , 
UPB 
oe © Thou halt ñr'd me; my foul's up in arms, 
And mans each part about me. 
ir. Ina ftate of being increafed, or rai‘ed. 
%> Grief and paftion are like floods railed in little brooks bya 
& fudden rain; they are quickly up, and if the concernment be 
s“ pour'd unexpetedly in upon us, it overflows us. Dryden. 
t2, From a remoter place, coming to any perfon or place. 
-» As a boar was whetting his teeth, up comcs a fox to 
“him. r i L’Eftrange. 
13. From younger to clder years. 
Tam ready to die from my youth up. Pf. Ixxxviii. 
14. Up and down. Difperfedly; here and there. 
Abundance of them are feen {cattered up and down like fo 
many little iflands when the tide is low. Addifon. 
ts. Up and down. Backward and forward. 
Our delire is, in this prefent controverfy, not to be carried 
© up and down with the waves of uncertain arguments, but ra- 
» ther pofitively to lead on-the minds of the fimpler fort by plain 
~vand eafy degrees, till the very nature of the thing itfelf do 
= make manifeft what is truth. Hooker, b. v. 
iS The fkipping king he rambled up and down, 
aud th fhallow jetters. Shakefpeare. 
~u Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 
_ Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again : 
E sowThen nimbly fhifts a thruft, then lends a wound ; 


Dryden. 


mars Now back he gives, then rufhes on amain. Daniel. 
wa wy Thou and death 
of Shall. dwell at eafe, and up and down unfeen 
© Wing filently the buxom air. Milton. 
On this windy fea of land, the fiend 
eee Walk’d xp and down alone, bent on his prey. Milton. 


a= Whata miferable life doft thou lead, fays a dog to a lion, 
to run ftarving up and down thus in woods. LD’Eftrange. 
= —She moves! life wanders up and down 
Through all her face, and lights up every charm. Addi/on. 
16. UP zo. To an equal height with. 
Tantalus was punifhed with the rage of an cternal thirft, 
and fet up to the chin in water, that ficd from his lips when- 
- ever he attempted to drink it. Addifon. 
17. Up to. Adequately to. 
=» ‘The wifeft men in all ages have lived xp to the religion of 
their country, when they faw nothing in it oppofite to mo- 
ality. ae Addijon. 
_ They are determined to live up to the holy rule, by which 
_ they have obliged themfelves to walk. Atterbury. 
> ame We muft not only mortify all thefe paffions that folicit us, 
but we muft learn to do well, and a& up to the pofitive pre- 
: _ cepts of our duty. — S 3 or Ss oat Sermons. 
< Up with. A phrafe that fignifies the act of raifing an 
thing to Sud aoe ri r ę i $ J. 
= She, quick and proud, and who did Pas defpife, 
La Up'wi'h her fift, and took him on the face ; 
© l “Another time, quoth fhe, become more wife : 
- Thus Pas did kifs her hand with little grace. Sidney. 
“you. is adde to verbs, implying fome accumulation, or increafe. 
If we could number up thofe prodigious fwarms that fettled 
"in every part of the Campania of old Rome, they would a- 
-= mount to more than can be found in any fix parts of Europe 
of the fame extent. = ~ Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
F -g02 UP, interject. 
“žr. A'word exkorting to rife from bed. 
» Up, up! cries gluttony, “tis break of day ; 
© Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. 
A word of exhortation, exciting or roufing to action, 
Up then, Melpomene, the mournful mufe of nine; 
| caufe of mourning never hadft afore. 
» grifly ghofts ; and up my rueful rime ; 
te of mirth now fhalt thou have no more. Spenfer. 
But up, and enter now into full blifs. Milton. 
Up, up, for honour’s fake ; twelve legions wait you, 
ind long to call you chief. Dryden. 
P Froma lower to a higher part ; not down. 
going up a hill, the: knees will be moft weary ; in going 
the thighs: for that in lifting the feet, whcn a man 
th up the hill, the weight of the body beareth moft upon 
knees, and in going down, upon the thighs. Bacon. 
“AR. VU. a. preter. upbore ; part. pafl. upborn, [up and 
FUSED IOC n! 


Pope. 


+ 


fe ey 


wns 


, fuftain aloft ; to fupport in elevation. 


a an 


Jpborn with indefatigable wings. ` Milton. 
Rang’d ina line the ready racers ftand, 
Start from the goal, and vanifh o’er the ftrand : 
Swift as on wings’of ‘wind, upborn they Ay, 
nd'drifts -of rifing duft involve the fky. Pope. 


. To raife aloft. 
-i This with_pray’r, 
E one fhort figh of human breath, upborn, 
“A Ev’n to the feat of God. 

A monftrous wave ipbore 


fo he chief, and dafh’d him on the craggy fhore. 


Milton’s Par. Loft. 


Pope. 
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3. To fupport from falling. 7 982.0 
Vital pow’rs ’gan wax both weak and wan, 
For want of food and fleep; which twy upbeur, 
Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man.” Fairy Deen. 
To Upnra’ip. v.a. [upzebpoedan, upzebpedan, Saxon. ] 
1. To charge contemptuoufly with any thing difgraceful 
The fathers, when they were urbraided with that defect, 
comforted themfelves with the meditation of God’s moft gra- 
cious nature, who did not therefore the lets accept of their 
hearty affection. Hooker, b. v. 
It fecem’d in me 
But as an honour f{natch’d with boift’rous hand, 
And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their affiftances, 
Which daily grew to quarrel. 
If you refule your aid, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our diftrefs. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
Vain man! how long wilt thou thy God upbraid ? 
And, like the roaring of a furious wind, 


Shakefp. Hen. IV. 


‘Thus vent the vile diftemper of thy mind ? ` Sandys. 
How cunningly the forcerefs difplays i 
Her own tranfgrefions, to upbraid me mine. Milton. 


Tis a general complaint againft you, and I muft upbraid 
you with it, that becaufe you need not write, you will 


Not. Dryden. 
You may the world of more defects upbraid, 
That other works by naturc are unmade ; 
That fhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Blackmore. 


2. To object as matter of reproach. 

Thofe that have been bred together, are more apt to envy 
their equals when raifed : for it doth upbraid unto them their 
own fortunes, and pointeth at them. Bacon. 

Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge or upbraid to them thofe {mall remains of antient 
piety, which the rapacity of fome ages has fearce left. Sprat. 

May they not juftly to our climes upbraid, 


Shortnefs of night, and penury of fhade. Prior. 
3. To urge with reproach. 
Í have too long born 
Your blunt upbraidings, and your bitter {coffs.  Shakefp. 


He that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings of 
his own confcience. Decay of Piety. 
4. To reproach on account of a benefit received from the te- 
proacher. 
Ev’ry hour 

He flafhes into one grofs crime or other ; 

His knights grow riotous, and he himfelf upbraids us 

On ev’ry trifle. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

If any lack wifdom, let him afk of God, that giveth libe- 
rally, and upbraideth not. ar 5. 

Be afhamed of upbraiding {peeches before friends: and 

after thou haft given upbraid not. Eceluf. xli. 22. 

5. To bring reproach upon; to fhew faults by being in a ftate 
of comparifon. 

Ah, my fon, how evil fits it me to have fucha fon, and 
how much doth thy kindnefs upbraid my wickednefs? Sidney. 

The counfel which I cannot take, 

Inftead of healing, but upbraids my weaknefs. 

6. To treat with contempt. Not in ufe. 

There alfo was that mighty monarch laid, 

Low under all, yet above all in pride ; 

That name of native fire did foul upbraid, 

And would, as Ammon’s fon, be magnify’d. Fairy Queen. 

UpgERa‘1DINGLY. adv. By way of reproach. 

The time was, when men would learn ahd ftudy good 
things, not envy thofe that had them. Then men were had 
in price for learning ; now letters only make men vile. He 
is upbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a contemptible nick- 
name. B. Fohnjon. 

To Ursra’y. v.a. [A word formed from upbraid by Spenfer, 
for the fake of a rhyming termination.} To fhame. 
Vile knight, 

That knights and knighthood doft with fhame upbray, 

And fhew’ft th’ enfample of thy childifh might, 

With filly, weak, old women thus to fight. Spenfer. 

UPBRO'UGHT. part. paff. of upbring. Educated; nurtured, 
Divinely wrought, 
And of the brood of angels, heav’nly born, 

And with the crew of blefled faints upbroughr, 

Each of which did her with her gifts adorn. Spenfer. 
UpHa ND. adj. (up and hand.] Lifted by the hand. 

The uphand fledge is ufed by underworkmen, when the work 
is not of the largeft, yet requires help to batter, They ufe it 
with both their fands before them, and feldom lift their ham- 
mer higher than their head. Moxon’; Mech. Exer. 

U’rcasr. [Participle from to caf? up. The verb to upca/? is not 
in ufe.] “Thrown upwards. 
Beafts with upca/? eyes forfake their fhade, 

And gaze, as if l were to be obey’d. 


Addifon. 


Dryden. 


Urca'st. 
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Old Saturn, here with wpca/? eyes 
Beheld his abdicated kat E 
U’rcast. nf. A term of bowling; 
Was there ever man had fuch luck? when I kifs’d the 
jack, upon an upca/? to be hit away ! Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
To Upca’THER. v.a. [up and gather] To contract. 
Himfelf he clofe upgather’a more and more 

Into his den, that his deceitful train, 

By his there being might not he bewraid, : 

Ne any noife, ne any queftion made. Spenfer. 

Urne’Lp. pret. and part. pall. of uphold. Maintained ; fuftained. 
He who reigns 
Monarch in heav’n, ‘till then, as one fecure, 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 
UrnrLL. adj. [up and bill.) Difficult; like the labour of 
climbing an hill. 

What an uphill labour muft it be to a learncr, who has 
thofe firft rudiments to mafter at twenty years of age, which 
others are taught at ten. Clariffa. 

To UPHO’ARD. v.a. [up and heard.] To treafure; to ftore ; 
to accumulate in private places. 
Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoutly 

With horrid found, though having little fenfe, 

They think to be chief praife of poetry ; 

And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Have marr’d the face of goodly poefic, 


Addifon. 
a throw; a cait. 


And made a monfter of their fantafic. Spenfer. 
If thou haft uphoarded in thy life 

Extorted treafure, inthe womb of earth, 

Speak of it. Shakefpeare. 


To UpHoLn. v.a. preter. upheld; and part. paf. upheld, and 


upholden. [up and hold. } 
1. To lift on high. 
The mournful train with groans and hands upheld, 


Befought his pity. Dryden. 
2. To fupport; to fuftain; to keep from falling. 
While life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the houfe of Lancafter. Shakefp. 


This great man found no means to continue and uphold 
his ill-purchafed greatnefs, but by rejecting the Englifh law, 
and affuming, in lieu thercof, the barbarous cuftoms of the 
Trith. Daviess Lreland. 

Poetry and painting were upheld by the ftrength of imagina- 
tion. _ Dryden's Dufre/noy. 
3. To keep from declenfion. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome com- 
mendation, where caufes are fair pleaded ; for that upholds in 
the client the reputation of his council, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his caufe. Bacon. 

Never was a time, when the interpofition of the magiftrate 
was more neceflary, to fecure the honour of religion, and 

. uphold-the authority of thofe great principles, by which his own 
authority is belt upheld. ftterbury. 
4. To fupport in any {tate of life. 

Many younger brothers have neither lands nor means to 
upbold themfeives. Raleigh. 

. To continue; to keep from defeat. 

Divers, although peradventure not willing ,to be yoked 
with elderfhips, yet were contented to uphold oppofition againtt 
bifhops, not without greater hurt to the courfe of their whole 
proceedings. . Hooker. 

6. To keep from being loft. 
Faulconbridge, 
In fpite of fpite, alone upholds the day. 
7. To continue without failing. 

A deaf perfon, by obferving the motions of another man’s 
mouth, knows what he fays, and upholds a current communi- 
cation of difcourfe with him. Holder. 

8. To continue in being. 

As Nebuchodnofor liveth, who hath fent thee for the xp- 

holding of every living thing. Judith xi. 7- 

A due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as well in the 


tna 


Shake/peare. 


f natural body of man, as the body politick of the flate, for 
the upholding of the whole. Hakewill. 
UPHO'LDER. 2. f. [from upheld.) 
1. A fupporter. 
Suppofe then Atlas ne'er fo wile: 
Yet when the weight of kingdoms lics 
‘Too long upon his fingle fhoulders, 
Sink down he muit, or find 1holders. Swift. 


2. A fultainer in being. 

The knowledge thereof is fo many mianuductions to the 
knowledge and admiration of the infinite wildo:n of the crea- 
tor and uphcider of them. H. 

3. An undertaker ; one who provides for funerals. 
The company of upholders have a right upon the bodics of 
the fubjects. Arbuthnot. 
Where the brafs knacker wrapt in flannel band, 
Forbids the thunder of the footman’s hand ; 
J h’ upholder, rucful barbinger of death, 


Waits with impatience for the dying breath. Gay. 
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UPHOLSTERER. nfa [A corruption of uj kederi} Ore who 
furnifhes houfes; one who fits up apartments with. beasiard 
furniture. 

If a corner of the hanging wants a fingle nail, fend fur 


the uphol/lerer. Sit. 
; Mere wax as yet, you fafhion him with eafe, nt 
Your barber, cook, uphol/lerer. Pope. s 


U/piann. n. f. [up and und.) Higher ground. l 
Men at firft, aiter the flood, liv'd in the rplands and fides 
of the mountains, and by degrees funk into the plains. net. 
U'pranp. adj. Higher in fituation. pir 
‘Thofe in Cornwall dono more by nature than others elit . 
where by choice, conceive themiclves an eltranged fociety 
from the uland dwellers, and cary an emulation againit 
them. Cares Survey of Cornivali, y 
Sometimes with fecure delight, n 
The upland Hamlets will invite. Diitten. 
UPLA'NDISH. adj. [fiom up.and. } Mountainous ; inhabring 
mountains. 
Lion-like, uplandyh, and mere wild, 
Slave to his pride ; and ail his nerves being naturaliy compil’d 
Or cminent ftrength; ftalks out and preys upon apfilly 
fheep. Chapman's Jiu. 
To Upna’y. v.a. [up and /ay.] Tohozrd; to lay up. 
We are but farmers ot ourlelves ; yet may, 
If we can flock ourfelves and thrive, «play 
Much, much good treature for the great rent-day. Dinne, 
To Urii'rr. va. [up and Jift,] ‘To rale aloft. rs. 
Mechanick flaves, eae) 
With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, fhall — 
Uplift us to the view. Shatejp. Ant. and Clesj aira. 

The banifh'd Bolingbroke repeals himiclt, 2 

And, with «plified arms, is fafe arriv’d 

At Ravenfpurg. Shake p. Rich. Il. 
Together both, with next t almighty arm 

Uplifted imminent, one ftroke they aim’d. 

Satan talking to his neareft mate, 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That fparkling blaz’d. Miltons Par. Loft, b.i. 
When by juft vengeance guilty mortals perifh, 
The gods behold their punifhment with pleafure, l 
And lay th’ uplifted thunder-bolt afide. Addifon’s Caio. 
Songs, fonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift, ~ 
And whifk them back to Evans, Young and Swift. Pope. 
U’rmost. adj. [an irregular fuperlative formed from up. ] 
Higheft; topmott. 
Away ! ye fkum, 
That ftill rife z:pmo/? when the nation boils ; 
That have but juft enough of fenfe to know 
The matter’s voice, when rated to depart. 
Upo'n. prep. [up and on.) 
1. Not under ; noting being on the top or outfide. 

As I did ftand my watch upon the hill, 

J look’d toward Birnam; and anon methousht 
‘The wood began to move. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

2. Thrown over the body, as cloaths. 
I have feen her rife from her bed, throw her night-gown 
upon her. Shatefp. Adabeth. 
3. By way of imprecation or infliction. £ 

Hard-hearted Clifford ! take me from the world ; 

My foul to heav’n, my blood upon your heads. Shake/peare. 
4. It expreffes obteftation, or proteftation. 
How? that I fhould murder her ? 
Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy command !—I, her !—her blood! Shak. 
g. It is ufed to exprefs any hardfhip or miichief. 

If we would neither impofe upon ourfclyes, nor others, 
we muft lay afide that fallacious method of cenluring hy the. 
lump. Burnet. 

6. Inconfequence of. Now little in ufe. 
Let me not find you before me again upon any complaint 
whatfoever. Shake/p. Meafure for [Acafure. 
Then the princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the 
greatnefs of Spain, “pon a general apprehenfion of the am- 
bitious defigns of that nation. Bacen. 
They were entertained with the greateft magnificence that 
could be, upon no greater warning. ‘ Bacon. 
I with it may not be concluded, left, ‘upon fecond cogita- 
tions, there fhould be caufe, to alter. aari} Bacon. 
Thefe forces took hold of divers ; in fome upzz difcontent, 
in fome upon ambition, in fome upon levity, and delirc of 
change, and in fome few upon con{cience and belief, butin moit 
upon fimplicity ; and in divers out of dependance upon fome of 
the better fort, who did in fecret favour thefe bruits. Bacon. 
He made a great difference between people that did rebg] 
upon wantonnels, and them that did rebel upon want. Bacor:. 
Upon pity. they were taken away, ujon ignorance they are 
avain demanded. Hayward. 
Promifes can be of no-force, unlefs they be believed to be 
conditional, and unle!s that duty propofed to be inforeed by 
them, be acknowledged to be part of that condition, ps7 


per- 


Afilton. 


Dryden. 
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performance of which thofe promifes do, and upon the neglect 
of which thofe promites fhall not belong to any. Hammond. 
The carl of Cleveland, a man of fignal courage, and an 
excellent officer upon any bold enterprife, advanced. Clarendon. 
The king had no kindnefs for him upon an old account, 
as remembering the part he had acted againft the earl of 
Strafford. Clarendon, b. viii. 
_ Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleafing and alluring a 
a drels at firft, yet the remorfe and inward regrets of the foul, 
upon the commiffion of it, infinitely overbalance thofe faint 
and tranfient gratifcations. Souths Sermons, 
The common corruption of human nature, upon the bare 
~ ftock of its original depravation, docs not ufually proceed 
~ fo far. Avs South's Sermons. 
* When we make judgments upon general prefumptions, 
they are made rather from the temper of our own fpirit, than 
from reafon. Burnet. 
= Tis not the thing that is done, but the intention in doing 
_it, that makes good or evil. There’s a great difterence betwixt 
what we do upon force, and what upon inclination. L’L/range. 
_ | The determination of the will ufon enquiry, is following 
_ the dire@tion of that guide. Locke. 
_ There broke out an irreparable quarrel between their pa- 
-~ rents; the one valuing himfelf too much upon his birth, and 
- the other upon his pofleffions. Spectator, N° 164. 
+ The defign was difeovered by a perlon, as much noted for 
~ his fkill in gaming, as in politicks, upon the bafe, mercenary 
end of getting money by wagers. Swift. 
6. In immediate confequence of. 
_ Waller fhould not make advantage upon that enterprize, 
-= to find the way open to him to march into the weft. Clarendon. 
- A louder kind of found was produced by the impetuous 
. eruptions of the halituous flames of the falt-petre, upon caft- 
~ ‘ing a live coal thereon. Boyle. 
So far from taking little advantages againft us for every 
failing, that he is willing to pardon our moft wilful mifcar- 
= Tiages, upon our repentance and amendment. Tillotfon. 
Upcn leffening intereft to four per cent. you fall the price of 
~ your native commodities, or leflen your trade. Locke. 
<- ` The mind, «jon the fuggeftion of any new notion, runs 
© immediately after fimilies, to make it the clearer. Locke. 
If, upon the perufal of fuch writings, he does not find 
= himfelf delighted ; or if, upon reading the admired paflages in 
fuch authors, he finds a coldnefs and indifference in his 
noughts, he ought to conclude, that he wants the faculty of 
_ difcovering them. Speétatar, N° 409. 
_ Thisadvantage we loft upon the invention of fire-arms. Addi/. 
9. Ina ftate of view. 
Ts it upon record? or elfe reported 
= cceffively, from age to age ? Shake[p. Rich. I. 
~The next heroes we meet with upon record were Romulus 
Numa. Temple. 
-The atheifts taken notice of among the antients, are left 
__ branded upon the records of hiftory. Locke. 
8. Suppofing a thing granted. 
Tf you fay neceffity is the mother of arts and inventions, 
nd there was no neceflity before, and therefore thefe things 
AG cisosdiprinvented, this is a good anfwer upon our fup- 
pofition. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Q. Relating to a fubject. 
_ = Ambitious Conftance would not ceafe, 
< *Till fhe had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her fon. Shakefp. K. Jobn. 
Yet when we can intreat-an hour to ferve, 
Would {pend it in fome words upon that bufinefs, 
yu would grant the time. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
is, I remember a ftrain of refined civility, that 
woman went to fee another of equal birth, fhe 
at her own work in the other’s houfe. Temple. 
h refpect to. 
e king’s fervants, who were fent for, were examined 
ll quettions propofed to them. Dryden. 
confideration of. 
the whole matter, and humanly fpeaking, I doubt 
e was a fault fomewhere. Dryden. 
athe whole, it will be neceffary to avoid that perpetual 
ition of the fame epithets which we find in Homer. Pope. 
noting a particular day. 
ftantia he looked upon as given away to his rival, upon 
ron which their marriage was to be folemnized. Addifon. 
ng reliance or truft. 
We now may boldly {pend upon the hope 
“Of what is to come in. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
"God commands us, by our dependance upon his truth and 
his holy word, to bclicve a fact that we do not underftand : 
his is no more than what we do every day in the works 
ature, «pon the credit of men of learning. Swift. 
ar to; noting fituation. 
he enemy lodged themfelves at Aldermafton, and thofe 
. pe m Newberry and Reading, in two other villages upon the 
oriver Kennet, over which he was to- pafs. Clarendon, 
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The Lucquefe plead prefeription for hunting in one of the 

duke’s forefts, that lies upon their frontiers. Addi,on. 
15. On pain of. ; s 

To fuch a ridiculous degree of trufting her fhe had brought 
him, that fhe caufed him fend us word, that upon our lives 
we fhould do whatfoever fhe commanded us, Sidney, b. ii. 

16. At the time of; on occafion of. 

Impartially examine the merits and conduét of the prefby- 
terians upon thele two great events, and the pretenfions to fa- 
vour which they challenge upon them. Swift, 

17. By inference from. 

Without it, all difcourfes of government and obedience, 

upon his principles, would be to no purpofe. Locke. 
18, Noting attention. 

He prefently loft the fight of what he was upon; his mind 

was filled with diforder and confufion. Locke. 
1g. Noting particular pace. i 
Provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s. faddle, which will be 
fure to amble, when the world is upon the hardeft trot. Dryden. 
20. Exaétly; according to. 
In goodly form comes on the enemy ; e 
And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thoufand. Shaie/peare. 
21. By; noting the means of fupport. 

Upon a clofer infpection of thefe bodies, the fhells arc 
affixed to the furfaces of them in fuch a manner, as bodies, 
lying on the fea-fhores, upon which they live, Woodward. 

U’pper. adj. [a comparative from up. ] 

1. Superiour in place; higher. 
. Give the forehead a majeftick grace, the mouth fmiling ; 
which you fhall do by making a thin upper lip, and fhadow- 


ing the mouth line a little at the corners. Peacham. 
Our knight did bear no lefs a pack 
Of his own buttocks on his back ; 
Which now had almoft got the upper 
Hand of his head, for want of crupper. Hudibras. 


The underftanding was then clear, and the foul’s xpper 
region lofty and ferene, free from the vapours of the infericr 
affections. Scuth’s Sei mons. 

With fpeed to night repair : 
For not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in upper air. 
Deep.as the dark infernal waters lie, 

From the bright regions of the chearful fky ; 

So far the proud afcending rocks invade 

Heav’n’s upper realms, and caft a dreadful fhade, Addifon. 

2. Higher in power. ; 

‘The like corrupt and unreafonable cuftom prevailed far, 
and got the upper-hand of right reafon with the greateft 
part. Hooker, b, i. 

U'PPER MOST. adj. [fuperlative from upper.] 
1. Higheft in place. 

The waters, called the waters above the heavens, are 
but the clouds, and waters engendered in the xppermo/ 
air. Raleigh. 

In all things follow nature, not painting clouds in the 
bottom of your piece, and watcrs in the xppermo/t 
parts. Dryden. 

2. Higheft in power or authority. 

The lowcr powers are gotten uppermoff, and we fee like 
men on our heads, as Plato obferved of old, that on the right 
hand, which is indeed on our left. Glanville. 

"Tis all one to the common people who’s uppermo/?. L’ Efir. 

This fpecies of difcretion will carry a man fafe through all 
parties, fo far, that whatever faction happens to be upperm/?, 


Dryden. J 


his claim is allowed for a fhare. Swift. 
3. Predominant ; moft powerful. 
As in perfumes compos’d with art and coft, 
’Tis hard to fay what fcent is uppermo/? ; 
Nor this part mufk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, buta rich refult of all ; 
So fhe was all a fweet. Dryden, 


U’ppisn. adj. [from up.] Proud; arrogant. A low word. 
To Upra’tse. v.a. [up and raife.] To raifc up; to exalt. 
This would interrupt his joy 
In our confufion, and our joy uprai/e 
In his difturbance. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ii. 
To Urre’ar, v.a. [up and rear.] To rear on high. 
Heav’n-born charity ! thy bleifings fhed ; 
Bid meagre want ufrear her fickly head. Guy. 
Upri'GuT. adj. [upand right. This word, with its derivatives, 
is in profe accented on the firft fyllable ; but in poetry feems 
to be accented indifferently on the firit or fecond. ] 
1. Straight up ; perpendicularly erect. 
Comb down hig hair ; look ! look ! it ands upright. Sies 
They are upright as the palm-tree. er x. 
In the morning, taking of fomewhat of caly digeftion, 
as milk, furthers nourifhment: but this would be done fitting 
upright, that the milk may pafs more fpeedily to the ito- 
mach. Bacon’s Nat. Hift, 
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A tree at firft fetting, fhould not be fhaken ; and therefore 
put two little forks about the bottom of your trees, to kecp 
them upright. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Circe, the daughter of the fun ; whofe charms 

Whoever tafted loft his upright fhape, 

And downward fell into a grov’ling fwine. 

Forthwith xpright he rears from off the pool 

His mighty ftature. Milton's Par. Loft, b. i. 

You have the orthography, or upright of this ground-plat, 
and the explanation thereof, with a fcale of fect and 
inches. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

2. Krecteds pricked up. 
All have their ears upright, waiting when the watchword 
fhall come, that they fhould all arife unto rebellion. Spenjer. 
Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 
With chatt’ring teeth, and briftling hair upright. Dryden. 
3. Honeft; not declining from the right. 
Such neighbour nearnefs fhou’d not partialize 
Th’ unftooping firmnefs of my upright foul. Shakefpcare. 
How haft thou inftill’d 
Thy malice into thoufands, once xpright 
And faithful, now prov’d falfe ! Milton’s Par. Loft. 
The moft upright of mortal men was he ; 
The moft fincere, and holy woman, fhe. 
U'PRIGHTLY. adv. [from upright. ] 
1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 
2. Honeftly ; without deviation from the right. 

Men by nature apter to rage than deceit ; not greatly am- 
bitious, more than to be well and uprightly dealt with. Sidney. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, muft judge 
the caufes of all perfons uprightly and impartially, without 
any perfonal confideration. Taylor. 

To live uprightly then is fure the beft, 
To fave ourfelves, and not to damn the reft. 
U’pricutness. 2. f. [from xpright. ] 
1. Perpendicular erection. 
So the fair tree, which ftill preferves 

Her fruit and ftate, while no wind blows, 

In ftorms from that up» ightue/s {werves, 

And the glad earth about her ftrows 

With treafure from her yielding boughs. 

2. Honefty; integrity. 

The hypocrite bends his principles and practice to the fafhion 
of a corrupt world ; but the truly upright man is inflexible in 
his uprightne/s, and unalterable in his purpofe. Atterbury. 

To UPRI’sSE. v.n. [up and rife } 
x. To rife from decumbiture. 
Early, before the mern with crimfon ray, 

The windows of bright heaven opened had, 

Through which into the world the dawning day 

Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 

Uprofe Sir Gyon. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Thouknoweft my down-fitting and mine uprifing. P/.cxxxix. 

Uprofe the virgin with the morning light, 

Obedient to the vifion of the night. 

2. Torife from below the horizon. 
Uprofe the fun. 
3. To rife with acclivity. 
Was that the king that fpurr’d his horfe fo hard 
Againft the ftcep upri/ing of the hill ? Shake/peare. 
Upri‘sz_ n.f. Appearance above the horizon. 
Did ever raven fing fo like a lark, 
That gives fweet tidings of the fun’s uprife? Shake/peare. 
UPROAR. n.f. [oproer, Dutch. This word likewife is ac- 
cented on the firft fyllable in profe ; in verfe, indifferently on 
either.} Tumult; buflle; difturbance ; confufion. 

The Jews which believed not, fet all the city on. an 
uproar. Ads xvii. 5. 

It were well if his holinefs had not fet the world in an 
uproar, by nourifhing of war. Raleigh. 

He levied forces in a diforder’d uproar, albeit the trealon 
refted in him and fome other his complices. Hayward. 

Others with vaft Typhæan rage more fell, 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 


Ailton. 


Dryden. 


Drydin. 


Waller, 


Pope. 


Cowley. 


In whirlwind : hell fcarce holds the wild uproar. Milton. 
Horror thus prevail’d, 

And wild uproar! ah, who at length will end 

This long pernicious fray ? Philips. 


The impicty of this fentiment fet the audience in an up- 
roar; and made Socrates, though an intimate friend of the 
poet, go out of the theatre with indignation. Addi on. 

To U’rroar. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To throw into confulion. 
Not in ufe. 
Had I power, I fhould 

Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the univerfal peace, confound 

All unity on carth. 

To U’pRooT. v.a. [up and root.] To tear up by the root. 
Orpheus could Icad the favage race, 
And trees uprooted Icft their place, 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 


UPS 


Sequacious of the lyre: 
But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher; 
When to her organ vocal breath was giv’n, 
An angel heard, and ftraight appear’d, 1 
Miftaking earth for heav’n. Drydeħ. 
To Upro’use. v.a. [up and rou/e.] To waken from fleep ; 
to excite to action. 

Thou art uprous’d by fome diftemperature. Shake/peare. 

U’psnor. n fa [up and frot.] Conclution ; end; laft amount; 
final event. 

With this he kindleth his ambitious fpighte 
To like defire and praife of noble fame, 

The only up/bot, whereto he doth aim. Hubbard's Tale. 
I cannot purfue with any fafety this fport to the up/hot. Shak. 
In this up/bot, purpofes miftook 
Fall on th’ inventor’s heads. Shakefpeare’s Hamlct. 
Every leading demonftration to the main up/bot of all, 
which is the proportion betwixt the {phere and cylinder, is 2 
pledge of the wit and reafon of that mathematician. More. 
Upon the up/bot, afflictions are but the methods of a merci- 
ful providence, to force us upon the only means of fetting 
matters right. LD Eftrange. 
Here is an end of the matter, fays the prophet: here is the 
up/bot and refult of all; here terminate both the prophecies 
of Daniel and St. John. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Let’s now make an end of matters peaceably, as we fhall 
quickly come to the xp/hot of our affair. Arbuthnot. 
At the up/hot, after a life of perpetual application, torre- 
ficct that you have been doing nothing for yourfelf, and that 
the fame or lefs induftry might have gained you a friendfhip 
that can never deceive or end; a glory, which, though not 
to be had till after death, yet fhall be felt and enjoy’d to eter= 
nity. Pope. 
U’psipE down. [an adverbial form of fpeech.} With total re- 
verfement ; in complete diforder ; with the lower part above 
the higher. 

In his lap a mafs of coin he told, 
And turned up/ide down to feed his eye, 
And covetous defire, with his huge treafure. Fairy Queen. 
The flood did not fo turn upfide down the face of the earth, 

as thereby it was made paft knowledge, after the waters were 
decreafed. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 
The fevere notions of chriftianity turned all this up/de 
down, filling all with furprize and amazement. They came 
upon the world, like light darting full upon the face of a 
man afleep, who had a mind not to be difturbed. South. 
U’psprina. n. f. [up and /pring.] This word feems to fignify 
upflart ; a man fuddenly exalted. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his roufe ; 


` 


Keeps waflel, and the fwagg’ring up/pring reels. © Shate/p. 

To UrsTa’nD. v.n. [up and /lend.| “Lo be erected. ; 
Sea calves unwonted to frefh rivers fly; 

The water fnakes with fcales up/tanding die. May. 


To Upsra’y. v.a. [up and flay.) To fuftain ; to fupport. 
‘Them the up/fays 
Gently with myrtle band ; mindlefs the while 
Herfelf, though faireft unfupported flow’r. Milton. 
To Upsta’rt. v.n. [up and flart.} To fpring up fud- 
denly. 
He upftarted brave 

Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 

As eagle frefh out of the ocean wave, 

Thus having fpoke, he fat ; thus anfwer’d then, 

Upftarting from his throne, the king of men, 

His breaft with fury fll’d. Dryden. 

Upstart. n. f. [upand fart.) One fuddenly raifed to wealth 
power, or honour ; what fuddenly rifes and appears. 

Two hundred in a place will be enough for the fafeguard 
of that country, and keeping under all fudden up/tarts, that 
fhall feek to trouble the peace thereof. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

My rights and royalties 

Pluckt from my arms perforce, and given away 

To upftart unthrifts. Shake/peare. 

Mutfhrooms have two ftrange properties; the one, that 
they yield fo delicious a meat; the other, that they come up 
fo haftily, even in a night, and yct they are unfown: and 
therefore fuch as are up/iarts in ftate, they call in’ reproach 
mufhrooms. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

The king did not negle& Ireland, the foil where thefe 
mufhrooms and up/fart weeds, that fpring up in'a night, 
did chiefly profper. Bacon. 

A place of blifs 

In the purlicus of heav’n, and therein plac’d 

A race of up/tart creatures, to fupply r. 

Perhaps our vacant room. Milton's Par. Loft, b. it. 

Inordinate defires, 

And up/art paffions, catch the government 

From reafon. Adilton’s Par. Loh. 

Mcan up/larts, when they come once to be preferred; for- 
get thcir fathers. L’Eftrange. 

Trade, 


Spenfere 


URC 


Trade, he faid, carried from us the conimddities of our 
Country, and madc a parcel of up/larts, as rich as men of 
the moit antient families. Addijon’s Freeholder, N° 22. 
To Upswa'RM. v. a. [up and fwarm.} To raife ina twain. 
Out of ufe. — 
You’ve taken up the fubjects of my father ; 
And both againft the voice of heav’n and him 
Have here wpjwarm’d them. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
To Urra’ke. v.a. [up and take.] Totake into the hands. 
He hearkned to his reafon, and the child 
Uptaking, to the palmer gave to bear. Fairy Queen. 
To Uprra’in. v.a. [up and tram.) ‘Vo bring up; to edu- 
‘cate. Not ufed. 
King Lear in happy peace long reign’d, 
But had no iflue male him to fuccecd, 
But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain'd 
- In all that feem’d fit for kingly feed. Fairy Queen. 
+ ToUptu’RN. v.a. [up and turn.} To throw up; to furrow. 
i So {cented the grim feature, and upturn’d 


~ His noftrils wide into the murky air. Maton. 
~ Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
> © Down rufhing, it upturns a hill of ground. Pope. 


U’Pw ARD. adj. [up and peayd, Saxon. ] Directed toa higher part. 
-~ Spread upon a lake, with upward eye, 
~<A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. 
Alnet av The angel faid, 
= With upward {peed his agile wings he fpread. 
U/pwarp. 2. /. The top. Out of ufe. 
a -From th’ extreameft upward of thy head, 
-L To the defcent and duft below thy foot, 
~~ A moft toad-fpotted traitor. 
UPWARD. ? 
U’PWARDS. § 
3J. Towards a higher place. 
Svod, I thought 
To fmooth your paflage, and to foften death : 
For I would have you, when you upward move, 
Speak kindly of me to our friends above. 
m In fheets of rain the fky delcends, 
+  Andocean fwell’d with waters upwards tends 3 
» One rifing, falling one; the heav’ns and fea 
: _ Meet at their confines, in the middle way. Dryden. 
4 Aman on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards down- 
© wards into the fea, not becaufe he has power to do the con- 
aa trary action, which is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that 
E a he-cannot do; but he is therefore free, becaufe he has a 
3 = power to leap, or not to leap. Locke. 
2. Towards heav’n and God. 
T Looking inward, we are ftricken dumb ; looking upward, 
-s we fpeak and prevail. Hooker, b.v. 
1 3. With refpect to the higher part. 


A * 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Shakefp. K. Lear. 
adv. [up and. pean. ] 


RYN! Sate Pele! 
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Dryden, 
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a Dagon, fea-monfter! upward man, 
And downward fith. Malton’s Par. Loft, b, i. 
4. More than; with tendency to a higher or greater number. 
_ Their counfel muft feem very unfeafonable, who advife 
men now to fufpect that, wherewith the world hath had, by 
~ their own account, twelve hundred years acquaintance and 
7 = upwards; enough to take away fufpicion. Hooker, b. v. 
= I have been your wife in this obedience 
Upward of twenty years; and have been bleft 
With many children by you. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 
5. Towards the fource. 
+ Be Homers works your ftudy ; 
Thence form your judgment, thence your notions bring, 
And trace the mules upward to their pring. Pope. 
xp. v.a. pret. dnd pall. upwound. [up and wind.] 
involve. | 
+=) As fhe lay upon the dirty ground, 
©) Her huge long tail her den all overfpread ; 
~ \ =» Yet was in knots and many boughts upwound. Fa, Queen. 
© URBANITY. n.f. [urbanité, Fr. urbanitas, Lat.) Civility ; ele- 
ran gance ; politenefs ; merriment; facetioufnels. 
>» A raftical feverity banithes all urbanity, whofe harmlefs 
condition is confiftent with religion. Browns Vulg. Errours. 
» Raillery is the fauce of civil entertainment ; and without 
ome fuch tin@ture of urbanity, good humour falters. L’E/ir. 
Moral doétrine, and urdanity, or well-mannered wit, cori- 
titute the Roman fatire. Dryden. 
CHIN. 7. f. (heureuchin, Armorick ; erinaceus, Lat.] 
a, A hedge-hog. 
Urchins fhall, for that valt of night that they may work, 
All exercife on thee. - Shake/peare’s Tempe/?. 
A thoufand fiends, a thoufand hiffing {nakes, 
- Ten thoufand {welling toads, as many urchins, 
- -Would make fuch fearful and.confufed cries, 
As any mortal body, hearing it, 
Would ftraight fall mad. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
>) That nature defigns the prefervation of the more infirm 
¥ Creatures, by thc defenfive armour it hath given them, is 
demonftrable in the common hedge-hog, or urchin. Ray. 
gi 
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2. A name of flight anger to a child. 
Pleas’d Cupid heard, and check'd his mother’s pride : 

And who's blind now, mamina? the urchin cry’d. 

Tis Cloe’s eye, and cheek, and lip, and breaft : 

Friend Howard's genius fancy’d all the reft. 

Ure. n.f. Practice; ule; habit, Obfolete. 

Is the warrant fufficient for ay man’s confcience to build 
fuch procecdings upon, as are and have been put in ure fof 
the eftablifhment of that caufe ? Hooker. 

He would kcep his hand in wre with fomewhat of greater 
value, till he was brought to juttice. L’Ejtrange. 

U'RETER. n. f. [uretere, Fr. ] Ureters are two lorig arid {mall canals 
from the bafon of the kidnies, one on cach fide. “They lie be- 
tween the doubling of the peritoneum, and defcending in the 
form of an S, picrce the bladder near its neck, where they 
run firft fome fpace betwixt its coats, and then they open 
in its cavity. [heir ufe is to carry the urine from the 
kidnies to the bladder. Quincy. 

The kidnies and ureters ferve forexpurgation.  Wif/eznan. 

U'retura. n.f. [uretre, Fr ] The paflage of the urine. 

Caruncles are loofe flefh, arifing inthe urethra. Wijfemcn. 

To UrcE. v.a. [urgeo, Lat.] 

1. To incite; to pufh. 

You do miftake your bufinefs : my brother 
Did urge me in his aét. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
He pleaded ftill not guilty ; 
The king’s attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg’d on examinations, proofs, conieffions, 


Of divers witnefles. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 


Prior. 


What I have done my fafety urg’d me to.  Shase/peare. 
This urges me to fight, and fires my mind. Dryden. 
High Epidaurus urges on my fpeed, 

Fam’d for his hills, and for his horfes breed. Dryden. 


The heathens had but uncertain apprehenfions of wliat urges 
men moft powerfully to forfake their fins. Tillotjon. 
He, feiz’d with horror, in the fhades of night, 


Through the thick defarts headlong urg’d his flight. Pore. 
2. To provoke ; to exafperate. 
Urge not my father’s anget, Eglamour, 
But think upon my grief. Shake/peare. 


3. To follow clofe, fo as to impell. 
Man? and for ever ? wretch! what wouldft thou have ? 


Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope. 
4. To labour vehemently. 
5- To prefs; to enforce. 
The enemy’s in view ; draw up your powers ; 
- Your hafte is now urg’d on you. Shake/peare. 
Urge your petitions in the ftreet.  Shake/p. Jul. Cafar. 
And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. Drfden. 


6. To prefs as an argument. 
Urge the neceffity and ftate of times, 

And be not peevith. Shake/peare’s Rich. II. 

7. To importune ; to folicit. 
He urged fore, 

With piercing words and pitiful implore, 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
8. To prefs in oppofition, by way of objection. 

Though every man have a right in difpute to urge a falfe 
religion, with all its abfurd confequences ; yet it is barbarous 
incivility fcurriloufly to fport with that which others accourt 
religion. Tillot/on. 

To Urce. v.n. To prefs forward. 
A palace, when ’tis that which it fhould be, 
Stands fuch, or elfe decays : 
But he which dwells there is not fo; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raife. Denne. 
U’rcency. 7 f. [from urgent.} Preflure of difficulty or necef- 
fity: 

pant for fome hours extremely prefed by the neceffities of 
nature, I was under great difficulties between urgency and 
fhame. Gulliver's Travels. 

U’RGENT. adj. [urgent, Fr. urgens, Lat.] 
1.»Cogent ; preng; violent. 

Things fo ordained are to be kept ; howbeit not neceffarily, 
any longer than till there grow fome urgent caufe to ordain 
the contrary. Hobker, b. iv. 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches, 

Do ftrongly fpeak ¢’ us. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

This ever hath been that true caufe of more wars, than 
upon all other occafionss though it leaft partakes of the urgeht 
neceffity of ftate. Raleigh. 

Let a father feldom ftrike, but upon very urgent neceffity, 
and as the laft remedy. Locke on Educatici. 

2. Importunate ; vehement in folicitatron. 

‘The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they 

might fend them out in hafte. Exad. xii. 33. 
U’ncenTLy. adv. [from urgent.) Cogently ; violently; vehea 
mently ; importunately. 


Acri mony 


US 


Acrimony in their blood, and affux of humours to their 
Jungs, urgently indicate phlebotomy. Harvey. 
U’rcer. n. f. [from urge.} One who preffes ; importuner. — 
I wifh Pope were as great an urger as I. Swift. 
U’RGEWoNDER. 2. f. A fort of grain. 
This barley is called by fome urgewondcr. 
Uri. n. f. l 
Urim and thummim were fomething in Aaron’s breaft- 
plate ; but what, criticks and commentators are by no means 
agreed, The word urim fignifies light, and thummim per- 
fection. It is moft probable that they were only namcs given 
to fignify the clearnefs and certainty of the divine anfwers 
which were obtained by the high pricft confulting God with 
his breaft-plate on, in contradiftinétion to the obfcure, enig- 
matical, uncertain, and imperfect anfwers of the hcathen 
oracles. Newton’s Notes on Milton. 
He in cceleftial panoply, all arm’d 
Of radiant urim, work divinely wrought. Milton. 
U'rINaL. n.f. [urinal, Fr. from urine.] A bottle, in which 
water is kept for infpection. 
Thefe follies fhine through you, like the water in an uri- 
nal. Shake/peare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
A candle out of a mufket will pierce through an inch 


Mortimer. 


board, or an urinal force a nail though a plank. Brown, 
This hand, when glory calls, 
Can brandifh arms, as well as urinals. Garth. 


Some with {cymitars in their hands, and others with uri- 

nals, ran to and fro. Spediator, N° 159. 
Uninary. adj. [from urine.] Relating to the urine. 

The urachos or ligamentous paflage is derived from the 
bottom of the bladder, whereby it difchargeth the watcrifh 
and urinary part of its contents. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Diureticks that relax the urinary paflages, fhould be tried 
before fuch as ftimulate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

U/RINATIVE. adj. Working by urine; provoking urine. — 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejection andindigeftion, 

as folutive do. Bacons Nat. Hif. 
URINA'TOR. n. f. [urinateur, Fr. urinator, Lat.] A diver; one 
who fearches under water. 

The precious things that grow there, as pearl, may be 
much more eafily fetched up by the help of this, than by any 
other way of the urinators. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

‘Thofe relations of urinators belong only to thofe places 
where they have dived, which are always rocky. Ray. 

URINE. n. f. [w ine, Fr. urina, Lat.] Animal water. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of nofe-painting, fleep, 
and urine. Shalefpeare. 

As though there were a feminality in urine, or that, like 
the feed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they foolifhly 
believe we can vilibly behold therein the anatomy of every 
particle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The chyle cannot pafs by urine nor {weat. Arbuthnot. 

To URINE. v.n. [winer, Fr. from the noun.] To make 
water. 

Places where men urine commonly, have fome finell of 
violets. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

No oviparous animal, which fpawn or lay eggs, doth urine, 
except the tortoife. _ Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

U’rinous. udj. [from urine.] Partaking of urine. 

The putrid matter being diftilled, affords a water impreg- 
nated with an urinous fpiit, like that obtainable from animal 
fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

tan. 2. f. [urne, Fr. urna, Lat.] 
es tad of which the mouth is narrower than the body. 
Minos, the {trict inquilitor, 

Lives, and crimes, with his affeflors, hears ; 

Round, in his urn, the blended balls he rolls ; 

Ab(olves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden. 

2. A water pot; particularly that in the fign of Aquarius. 
The fith cppofe the maid, the watry un 
With adverfe fires fees raging Leo burn. Creech. 
3. The vefiel in which the remains of burnt bodies were put. 
Or lay thefe bones inan unworthy urn, 

Tomblefs, with no remembrance over them. Shakefpeare. 

A ruftick digging in the ground by Padua, found an ura, or 
earthen pot, in which there was another urn; and in this 


lefler, a lamp clearly burning. Wilkins. 
His {catter’d limbs with my dcad body burn ; 
And once more join us in the pious xr». Dryden. 


Uro'scory. n. f. [%gov and cxinlw.] Infpection of urine. 
In this work, attempts will exceed performances; 1t being 
compofed by fnatches of time, as medical. vacations, and 
urofcopy would permit. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

U’rary. n.f. A mineral. ; 
In the coal-mincs they dig a blue or black clay, that lies 
„near the coal, commonly called x"zy, which is an unripe 
coal, and is very proper for hot lands, efpecially patture- 
ground. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Us. the oblique cafe of we. 

“The lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with 
us, even us, who areallof us hcre alive this day. Deut, ve 


USE 


Many, O Lord, are thy wonderful works, and thy thoughts 
which are to xs ward. PINS: 
USAGE. n. j. [ufage, Fr.] 
1. Treatment. 
Which way 
Mighe’ft thou deferve, or they impofe this u/age, 
Coming from us? Shakefp. K. Lear. 
The luftre in your eye, heav’n in your cheek, 
Plead you fair u/age. Shake/p. Troil. and Creffida. 
My brother 
Is prif’ner to the bifhop, at whofe hands 
He hath good w/age, and great liberty. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
What ufage have I met with from shis adverfary, who 
paffes by the very words I tranflated, and produces other paf- 
{ages ; and then hcétłors and cries out of my difingzenuity. Stil. 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, and to the lure; and 


lions reclaimed by good u/age ? L’Eftrange. 
Neptune took unkindly to be bound, 
And Eurus never fuch hard u/age found 
In his Æolian prifon. Dryden. 


2. Cuftom; practice long continued. 

Of things once received and confirmed by ufe, long wage 
is a law fuficient. In civil affairs, when there is no other 
law, cuftom itfelf doth ftand for law. Hooker, b. ii. 

3. Manners; behaviour. Obfolete. 
A gentle nymph was found, 
Hight Aftery, excelling all the crew, 
In courteous u/age, and unftained hue. Spenfer. 
U’SAGER. n. f. [ufager, Fr. from ufage.] One who has the 
ufe of any thing in truft for another. 
He confum’d the common treafury ; 

Whereof he being the fimple u/ager 

But for the ftate, not in propriety, 

Did alien t’ his minions. 

U’sance. n.f. [ujance, Fr.] 
1. Ufe; proper employment. 
What art thou, 

That here in defert haft thine habitance, 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth dolt hide apart 

From the world’s eye, and from her right wfance? Spenjfer. 

2. Ufury; intereft paid for money. 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of u/ance. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice, 
Use. [ufus, Lat.] 
1. The aét of employing any thing to any purpofe. 

The fat of the beaft that dieth of itfelf, may be ufed in any 
other w/e. Lev. vii. 24. 

Number, the mind makes w/e of in meafuring all things 
by us meafurable. Locke. 

Confider the hiftory, with what u/eour author makes of it. Loc. 

2. Qualities that make a thing proper for any purpofe. 

Rice is of excellent w/e for illnefles of the ftomach, that 
proceed from cold or moift humours; a great digefter and 
reftorer of appetite. Temple. 

3. Need of ; occafion on which a thing can be employed. 
This will fecure a father to my child ; 
That done, I have no father w/e for Itfe. A. Philips. 
4. Advantage seceived ; power of receiving advantage. 

More figures in a picture than are neceflary, our author 
calls figures to be let; becaufe the picture has no w/e for 
them. Dryden's Dufre/noay. 

5. Convenience ; help. 

Diftin& growth in knowledge, carries its own light in 
every ftep of its progreflion; than which nothing is of more 
ufe to the underftanding. Locke. 

Nothing would be of greater u/e towards the improvement 
of knowledge and politencfs, than fome effectual method for 
correcting, enlarging, and afcertaining our language. Swift. 

When will my friendfhip be of ujeto thee è- 4. Philips. 
6. Ufage; cuftomary act. 

That which thofe nations did ufe, having been alfo in ufe 
with others, the antient Roman laws do forbid. Hooker, b. iv. 

He, that firft brought the word fham, wheedle, or banter 
in ufe, put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made 
it ftand for. Laike. 

ie Practice ; habit. Š 
Sweetnefs, truth, and ev’ry grace, 

Which time and w/e are wont to teach, 

The eye may in a rnoment reach, 

And read diftin@ly in her face. 

8. Cuftom ; common occurrence. 
O Cefar! thefe things are beyond all uje, 

And ‘I do fear them. Shake/p. Futius Gefar. 

9. Intcreft; money paid for the ufe of money. 

If it be good, thou haft received it from God, and then 
thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, ufe, and prin- 
cipal to him. Taylor’; Rule of Holy Living. 

Moft of the learned, both heathen and chriftian, affere 
the taking of ufe to be utterly unlawful; yet the divines of 
the reformed church beyond the feas, do generally affirm it 
to be lawful. South's Sermons. 
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“To Use. v.a. [ufer, Fr. ujus, Lat.] 
1. To employ to any purpofe. 
You’re welcome, 
Moft learned rev’rend Sir, into our kingdom ; 
Uje us and it. Shakefp. Hen, VIII. 
They could u/e both the right hand and the left, in hurl- 
~ ing ftones and fhooting arrows. 1 Chr. xii. 2. 
Two trumpets of filver, that thou mayeft w/e for the calling 
~ of the affembly. Num. x. 2. 
He was unhappily too much u/ed as a check upon the Lord 
Coventry ; and when that lord perplexed thcir counfels with 
inconvenient objections, the authority of the Lord Manchefter 
was ftill called upon. Clarendon, 
= Thefe words of God to Cain, are, by many interpreters, 
_ .underftood in a quite different fenfe than what our author 
ufes them in. Locke. 
That prince was x/ing all his endeavours to introduce po- 
pery, which he openly profeffed. Swift. 
2. Vo accuftom ; to habituate 
He that intends to gain th’ Olympick prize, 
Mutt uje himfclf to hunger, heat and cold. Rofcommon, 
sadad Thofe who think only of the matter, w/e themfelves only 
to fpeak extempore. Locke on Education, 
aa I’ve hitherto been w/ed to think 
A blind officious zeal to ferve my king, 
‘The ruling principle. Aadifon’s Cato. 
A people long ujed to hardfhips, lofe by degrees the very 
notions of liberty ; they look upon themfelves as at mercy. Sw. 
3. To treat. 
Why doft thou w/e me thus? I know thee not. Shate/p. 
When he came to afk leave of Solyman that he might de- 
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part, he was courteoufly w/ed of him. Knolles. 
: I know 
~My Aurcngzebe would ne’cr have us‘d me fo. Dryden. 


If Virgil or Ovid be thus w/ed, ’tis no longer to be called 
their work, when neither the thoughts nor words are drawn 
from the original. ' Dryden. 

I love to uje people according to their own fenfe of good- 
_ breeding. Tatler, N° 86. 

; Cato has ws’d me i!l; he has refus’d 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. — Addifon’s Cato. 
i __ Gay is yfed as the friends of tories are by whigs, and gene- 
: rally by tories too. Pope to Swift. 

4. To practife. 

Ue hofpitality one to another, without grudging. 1 Pet. iv. 
' ©. To behave. Out of ufe. 
= Pray forgive mc, if I have usd myfelf unmannerly. Shake/p. 
‘To Use. v.n. 
I. To be accuftomed ; to pra&tife cuftomarily. 
. They ue to place him that fhall be their captain upon a 
tone, always referved for that purpofe, and placed com- 
A monly upon a hill. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
= An polling of trees, many do u/e to leave a bough or two 
~ onthe top, to help to draw up the fap. Bacon. 

A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not confider 

men’s duty but their practice ; not what they ought to do, 
~~ but what they u/e to do. South's Sermons. 
S24 Lobe cuftomarily in any manner ; to be wont. 
Tears ufe to be reprefented in fuch an imaginary fafhion, as 
~ they rather dazzle men’s eyes, than open them. Bacon. 
~~ Snakes that w/e within the houfe for fhade, 
_ Securely lurk, and, likc a plague, invade 
Thy cattle with venom. May’s Virgil. 
"The waters going and returning as the waves and great 
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“commotions of the fea u¢ to do, retired leilurely, Burnet. 
ro, Conduct me well 
oan thefe ftrange ways, where never foot did ue.  Spenjer. 


ee To frequent. Obfolcte. 
~~ Ye vallies low, where the mild whilpers w/e 
—___ Of fhades, and wanton winds, and gufhirig brooks. Milton. 
4 UMserut. adj. [ufe and full.} Convenient ; profitable to any 
: cat ; conducive or helpful to any purpofe. 
~ Providence would only enter mankind into the x/eful 
knowledge of her treafurcs, leaving the reft to employ our 
aduftry. More's Antidote. 
Gold and filver being little ~@fx/ to the life of man, in 
iý proportion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only 
= from the confent of men. Locke. 
| That the legiflature fhould have power to change the fuc- 
ceffion, is very %/e/ul towards preferving our religion and li- 
berty. Swift, 
Deliver a particular account of the great and u/cfu/ things 
already performed. Swift. 
U'seruLLyY. adv. [from ufeful.] In fuch a manner as to help 
~ forward fome cnd. ) 
A [n this account they muft conftitute two at leaft, male and 
emale, in every fpecics ; which chance could not have made 
fo very nearly alike, without copying, nor fo ufefully differing, 
without contrivance. Bentley's Sermons. 
U’skFuLNEss. x. f. Conducivenefs or helpfulnefs to fome 
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The grandeur of the commonwealth fhows itlclf chicfy 
in works that were neceflary or convenient. On the con- 
trary, the magnificence of Rome, under the qmperors, was 
rather for oftentation, than any real u/c/ulne/s. Addijon, 

U’seiessiy. adv. [from ufelejs.] Without the quality of an- 
{wering any purpofe. r 

In a fauntering humour, fome, out of cuftom, let a zood 
part of their lives run ufclefsly away, without bufincís or 
recreation. Locke. 

U'sevessness. 1. f. [from u/cle/s.] Unfitnels to any end, 

He made a learncd difcourfe on the trouble, u/ele/sne/s, and 
indecency of foxes wearing tails. L’Efirange. 

He would convince them of the vanity and w/ele/sne/s of that 
learning, which makes not the poffcflor a better man. South. 

Uvseress. adj. [from ufe.] Anfwering no purpofe ; having no 
end. 
So have I fcen the loft clouds pour 

Into the fea an u/ele/s fhow’r ; 

And the vext failors curfe the rain, 

For which poor fhepherds pray’d in vain. Waller. 

The hurtful teeth of vipers are u/ele/s to us, and yct are 
parts of their bodies. Boyle. 

His friend, on whofe affiftance he moft relied, either proves 
falfe and forfakes him, or looks on with an ujele/s pity, and 
cannot help him. Rogers’s Sermons. 

The waterman forlorn along the fhore, 

Penfive reclines upon his w/ele/s oar. 

User. x. f. [from u/e.] One who ufes. 

Such things, which, by imparting the delight to others, 
makes the u/er thereof welcome, as mulick, dancing, hunt- 
ing, feafting, riding. Sidney. 

My lord received from the countcfs of Warwick, a lady 
powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous wer of her 
power, the bcft advice that was ever given. [Votton. 

USHER. n. /. [Auifier, Fr.] 
1. One whole bufinefs is to introduce ftrangers, or walk before 
a perfon of high rank. 
The wife of Antony l 

Should have an army for an u/ber, and 

The ncighs of horfe to tell her approach 

Long ere fhe did appear. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

You make guards and ukers march before, and then enters 
your prince. Tater. IN Sac 3. 

Gay paid his courtfhip with the croud, 

As far as modeft pride allow’d ; 

Rejects a fervile u/her’s place, 

And leaves St. James’s in difgrace. Swift. 

2. Anunder-teacher ; one who introduces young fcholars to 
higher learning. 
Though grammar profits lefs than rhetorick’s, 
Yet ev’n in thofe his w/her claims a fhare. Dryden. 
To U’sHer. v.a. [from the noun.] To introduce as a tore- 
runner or harbinger ; to forerun. 
No fun fhall cver u/her forth, my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops tnat waited 
Upon my fmiles. Shake/peare’s Hen, VII. 
‘The fun, 

Declin’d, was hafting now with prone carecr 

To th’ ocean ifles, and in th’ afcending fcale 

Of heav’n, the ftars, that x/ber evening, rofe, Milton. 

As the deluge is reprefented a difruption of the abyfs, fo 
the future combuftion of the earth is to be u/her’d in, and ac- 
companied with violent impreffions upon nature, and the 
chief will be earthquakes. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

With fongs and dance we celebrate the day, 
And with due honours u/ber in the May. Dryden. 
The Examiner was w/ber’d into the world by a letter, fetting 


Gay. 


forth the great genius of the author. Addifon. 
Oh name for ever fad! for ever dear ! 
‘Still breath’d in fighs, {till w/ber’d with a tear. Pope. 


Usquesa'uGu. n. f. [An Irifh and Erfe word, which fignihes 
the water of life.] It is a compounded diftilled {pirit, being 
drawn on aromaticks ; and the [rifh fort is particularly diftin- 
guifhed for its pleafant and mild’ flavour. The Highland fort 
is fomewhat hotter ; and, by corruption, in Scottifh they call 
it whifky. 

U’stion. n. f. [u/ftion, Fr. uftus, Lat.] The act of burning ; 
the ftate of being burned. 

Usto/rious. adj. [u/ium, Latin.] Having the quality of burn- 
ing. 

"The power of a burning glafs is by an uforions quality in 
the mirror or glafs, arifing from a certain unknown fub{tan- 
tial form. Watts. 

U'suat. adj. [ufucl, Fr.) Common; frequent; cuftomary ; 
frequently occurring. 

Confultation with oracles was a thing very ufual and fre- 
quent in their times, Hooker, b.i. 
Could I the care of Providence deferve, 

Heav’n muft deftroy me, if it would preferve : 
And that’s my fate, or fure it would have fent 
Some ufual evil for my punifhment. 
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U’suaLty. adv. [from ufual.] Commonly; frequently ; cuf- 
tomarily. 

If men’s defires are ufual’y as large as their abilities, what 
courfe we took to allure the former, by that we might engage 
the latter. South’s Sermons. 

Where men err againft this method, it is u/xally on pur- 
pofe, and to thew their learning. Swit. 

U'suatness. x. f. [from «/ual.] Commonnefs ; frequency. 

Usuca’rrion. 7. /. [ujus and capio, Lat.] In the civil law, 
the acquifition of the property of a thing, by poffefon and 
enjoyment thereof for a certain term of years prefcribed by 
law. Dich. 

Usurru’ct. n. f. [ufufruit, Fr. ufus and fructus, Lat.] The 
temporary ule; enjoyment of the profits, without power to 
alienate. 

The perfons receiving the fame, have only the uufi ua 
thereof, and not any fee cr inheritance therein. Ayliffe. 

USUFRU'CTUARY. 2. /. [ufufrudiuaire, Fr. ufufrucluariis, Lat.) 
One that has the ufe and temporary profit, not the property 
of a thing. 

The parfons of parifhes are not in law accounted pro- 
prietors, but only w/ufruciuaries, as having no right of fee 
fimple vefted in them. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To U’sure. n. f. [ujura, Lat.] To practice ufury; to take 
intereft for money. 
Is this the balfam that the u/uring fenate 
Pours into captains wounds ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
U’surer. 2. /. [ufurier, Fr. ufura, Lat.] One who puts mo- 
ney out at intereft. Commonly ufed for one that takes exor- 
bitant intereft. 
Fie; thou fham’ft thy fhape, thy love, thy wit; 

Which, like an «furer, abound’ft in all, 

And ufeft none in that true ufe indecd, 

Which fhould bedeck thy fhape, thy love, thy wit. Shak. 

When ujurers tell their gold i’ th’ field, 

And bawds and whores do churches build. Shake/peare. 

If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou fhalt not be 
to him as an wjurer, nor lay upon him ufury. Ex. xxii. 25. 

There may be no commutative injuftice, while each retains 
a mutual benefit, the /urer for his money, the borrower for 
his induftry. Child on Trade. 

The afles ufurz occafioned great tumults among the peo- 
ple; yet he that toox it was not reckoned to tranfgrefs an 
law ; and there were fome greedy u/urers that exacted double, 
triple. Arbuthnot om Coins. 

Usu’kious. adj. [ufuaire, Fr. from ufury.| Given to the 
practife of ufury ; exorbitantly greedy of profit. 
For every hour that thou wilt {pare me now, 
I will allow, 
U/urious gad of love, twenty to thee, 
When with my brown my grey hairs equal be. Donne. 
To Usu’ar. v.a. [ujuper, Fr. uufurpo, Lat.) To poflefs by 
force or intrufton ; to feize, or pofiefs without right. 

So ugly a darkneis, as if it would prevent the night’s 
coming, u/uiped the day’s right. Sidney, b. ii. 

Not having the natural fuperiority of fathers, their power 
muft be wfurped, and then unlawtul; or if lawful, then 
granted or conferted unto by them over whom they 
exercife the fame, or elfe given them extraordinarily from 
God. Hooker. 

In as much as the due eftimation of heavenly truth de- 
pendeth wholly upon the known and approved authority of 
thofe famous oracles of God, it greatly behoveth the church 
to have always moft fpecial care, humane inventions w/up 
the room and title of divine worfhip. Hooker, b. v. 

Vi@orious prince of York ! 

Before I fee thee feated in that throne, 

Which now the houfe of Lancafter ufurps, 

Thefe eyes fhall never clofe. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 

What art thou, that u/urp’/? this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form? Slakefp. 

Their fox-like thefts are fo rank, as a man may find 
whole pages z/urp’d from one author. B. Fobnjon. 

y So he dies, 

But foon revives; death over him no pow’r 

Shall long u/urp: ere the third dawning light 

Return, the ftars of morn fhall fee him rite 

Out of his grave. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 

All fountains of the deep 

Broke up, fhall heave the ocean to u/urp 

Beyond all bounds, ’till inundation rife 

Above the higheft hills. 

Farcwell court, 
Where vice not only hath x/urpt the place, 
But the reward, and even the name of virtue. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 

Of threat’ning floods and inundations near: 

If fo, a juft reprize would only be 

Of what the land w/urp’d upon the fea. 

Who next u/urps, will a juft prince appear, 

So much your ruin will his reign endear, 
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Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 
And Jab’ring underneath the pond'rous God ; 
The more fhe ftrove to fhake him from her breaft, 
With more and far fuperior force he prets’d, 
Commands his entrance, and, without controul, 
Uju ps her organs, and infpires her foul. 
Who's this, that dares ufurp 
The guards and habit of Numidia’s prince? Addifon’s Cate. 
USURPA'TION. [ufurpation, Fr. from ufurp.] Forcible, unjust, 
illegal feizure or poflefion. 
The Piercies, 
Finding his w/furpation mof; unjuft, 
Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. Shakefpeare. 
Succeeding kings recovery of their right from unjutt ufur- 
pations, fhall never be prejudiced by any act cf mine. K. Char. 
To raife a tempeft on the fea was x/urpation on the pre- 
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rogative of Neptune, who had given him no leave. Dryden: 
O bafenefs to fupport a tyrant throne, 
And crufh your freeborn brethren of the world ! 
Nay, to become a part of ufurpation, 
T’ efpoufe the tyrant’s perlon and her crimes. Dryden. 


Whatever oppofition was made to the fiw pations of K. 
James, proceeded altogether from thechurch of England. Swift. 
USU'RPER. z. f. [from ufup.] Onc who feizes or poffefles that 
to which he has no right. It is generally ufed of one who 
excludes the right heir trom the throne. 

Ever fithence he hath continued his firt ufurped power, 
and now exacteth upon all men what he lift: fo that now'to 
fubdue or expel an u/urper, fhould be no unju% enterprize, 
but a reftitution of antient right unto the crown. Spnefer. 

Richard duke of York, 

Was rightful heir unto the Englifh crown; 

And that your majefty was an w/urper. 

But this u/urper, his encroachment proud, 

Stays not on man; to God his tow’r intends 

Siege and defiance. 

Few ujurpers to the fhades defcend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dryden. 
He grievd, the land he treed fhould be opprefs’d, 
And he lets for it than u/urpers do. Dryden. 
Usu’rpinGry. adv. [from ujurp.] Without juft claim. 
Lay afide the {word, 

Which fways u/urpingly thefe feveral titles, 

And put the fame into young Arthur’s hand, 

Thy right royal fovereign. Shakefpeare's K. Fahn 

U’sury. [ufure, Fr. ujura, Lat.] 
1. Money paid for the ule of money ; intereft. 
He that high does fit, and all things fec, 

With equal eyes, their merits to rettore ; 

Behold, what ye this day have done for me, 

And what I cannot quit, requite with ufu-y. Fairy Queene 

The wifhed day is come at laft, ` 

That fhall, for all the pains and forrows paft, 

Pay to her u/ury of long delight. Spenfer. 

Our angles are like money put to w/ury; they may thrive, 
though we fit ftill and do nothing. TValion's Angler. 

What he borrows from the antients, he repays with u/ury 
of his own; in coin as good; and almoft as univerfally va- 
luable. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

2. The practice of taking intereft. It is commonly uted with 
fome reproach. 

U/ury bringeth the treafure of a realm into few hands: for 
the ufurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at 
the end, moft of the money will be in the box. Bacon. 

U’TEnsiL. n. f. [utenfile, Fr. utenjilc, low Lat.) An inftrument 
for any ufe, fuch as the veflels of the kitchen, or tools of a 
trade. 

Burn but his books ; he has brave utenfils, 
Which, when he has a houfe, he’ll deck withal, Shatz/p. 
Mules after thefe, camels and dromedaries, 

And waggons fraught with uten/ils of war. Milton. 

Tithes and lands given to God are never; and plate, veft- 
ments, and other facred uten/ils, are feldom confecrated. South. 

The fprings of life their former vigour feel ; 

Such zeal he had for that vile uten/il. Garth's Di/penfary. 

U’TERINE. adj. [uterin, Fr. uterinus, Lat.] Belonging to the 
womb. i 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldnefs of fome fimple, they may be reduced unto a 
conceptive conftitution. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The veffels of the intcrior glandulous fubftance of the 
womb, are contorted with turnings and meanders, that they 
might accommodate themfelves without dunger of rupture to 
the neceflary cxtenfion of the uterine fubftance. Ray. 

UTERUS. n. f. [Latin.] The womb. 

Uri‘tiry. n.f utilité, Fr. utilitas, Lat.) Ufefulnefs ; pro- 
fit ; convemence ; advantageoutncis. 

Thofe things which have long gonc together, are confede- 
rate; whereas new things piece not fo well; but though 
they help by their utility, yct they trouble by their inconfor- 
mity. Bassi’s Nat. Hit. 

Should 


Shakefpeare. 


Ailton. 
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Should we blindly obey the reftraints of phyficians and 
aftrologers, we fhould confine the wtility of phyfick unto a 
very few days. Brown’s Vulsar Evrours. 

M. Zulichem defired me that I would give a relation of 
the cure of the gout, that might be made publick, as a thing 
which might prove of common util:ty to fo great numbers 
as were fubject to that ditcafe. Temple. 

U’tis. n. f. A word which probably is corrupted, at leatt, is 
not now undertftaod. 

Then here will be old utis: it will be an excellent ftra- 
tagem. Soakejpeare’s Hen. IV.: 

U’tmost. adj. [uzmeey-z, Saxon; from esejs] 
I. Extreme ; placed at the extremity. 
Much like a fubtile fpider, which doth fit 

In middle of her web, which fpreadeth wide ; 

If ought do touch the utmo/? thread of it, 

She feels it inftantly on ev’ry fide. Davies. 

As far remov’d from God and lignt of heay’n, 


As from the center thrice to th’ xtmz/? pole. Milton. 
I went 
To view the wtmo/? limits of the land. Dryden, 


In peace, to his wtmo/? peril. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Utmost. n.f. The moft that can be; the greateft power ; 
the higheft degree. 
What mifcarries, 
Shall be the general’s fault, though he perform 
To the utinoff of a man. 
I will be free, 
Even to the utmo/? as I pleafe in words. Shake/peare. 
= Such a confcience, as has employed the utmo/ of its ability 
to give itfelf the beft information, and clearetft knowledge of 
its duty, that it can, is a rational ground for a man to build 
fuch an hope upon. South, 
Try your fortune. 
—T have to the utmo/?, Doft thou think me defperate 
Without juft caule ? Dryden's dii for Love. 
A man, having carefully enquired into all the grounds of 
probability and unlikelinefs, and done his utnof? to inform 
himfelf in all particulars, may come to acknowledge on which 
i fide the probability refts. Locke. 


Shaie/p. Coriolanus: 


> 
] 
i 
`2. Being in the higheít degree. 
Pll undertake to bring him, 
P Where he fhall anfwer by a lawful form, 
à 
J 
: 


The enemy thinks of raifing threefcore thoufand men: let 
us perform our wtmo/?, and we fhall overwhelm them with 
our multitudes. Addifon. 
Utrer. adj. [uzcep, Saxon. ] 

I. Situate on the outfide, or remote from the center. 
š In my fiight 

Through «ter and through middle darknefs borne, 

I fung of chaos, and eternal night. Milton’s P. Lo/?, b. iii. 
_ 2. Placed without any compa’ ; out of any place. 

Purfue thefe fons of darknefs ; „drive them out 
From all heav’n’s bounds, into the utter deep. Malton. 
3. Extreme; exceflive; utmoft. This feems to be Milton’s 
meaning here. 

Such place eternal juftice had prepar’d 

For thofe rebellious; hcre their prifon ordain’d 

In utter darknefs ; and their portion fet 

As far remov’d from God, and light of heav’n, 

As from the center thrice to th’ uimott pole. 

4. Complete ; irrevocable. 
_ The parliament thought the wtter taking it away, ab- 
folutcly neceffary for the prefervation of the kingdom. 
Clarendon. 
_ There could not be any other eftimate made of the lofs, 
than by the wtter refufal of the auxiliary regiments of London 
and Kent to march farther. Clarendon, b. viii. 
They feel fewer corporal pains, and are utter ftran- 
gers to all thofe anxious thoughts which difquiet man- 
kind. Atterbury, 
ToU’rrer. v.a. [from the adjective ; to make publick, or 
det out ; palam facere.) 
1. Jo fpezk ; to pronounce ; to exprefs. 
Men fpake not with the inftruments of writing, neither 
writ with the inftruments of fpeech ; and yet things recorded 
with the one, and wftered with the other, may be preached 


Milton. 


well cnough with both. Hooker, 
Thefe very words I’ve heard him utter, Shakepeare. 
There’s more gold: but, firrah, 
We fay the dead are well. Bring it to that, 
» The gold I give thee will I meit, aad pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. Shake/peare, 


Conceiving and uttering from the heart words of falfe- 

hocd. Ifa. lix. 13. 

© Shall not they teach thee and tell thee, and utter words out 

of their heart ? Fob viii. 10. 
Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, 

Amidft its agonies, remember’d Marcia, 


And the lait words he wtter’d, call’d me cruel! = Addifon, 


VUM, 
2. To difclofe; to difcover; to publifh. 

When do partial and finifter affections more utter them- 
felves, than when an election is committed to many ? White: 

Were it folly to be modeft in uttering what is known to all 
the world ? Rakigh; 

l meant my words fhould not reach your ears; but what 

I ntter’d was moft true. Dryden's All for Loves 

3. To fell; to vend. 
Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua’s law 

Is death to any he that utters them. Shake/p Rom. and Juiet. 

They bring it home, and xtter it commonly by the name 
of Newfoundland fih. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World: 

The Devonihire and Somerfetfhire grafiers feed yearly 
great droves of cattle in the north quarter of Cornwall, and 
utter them at home. Corew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

4. To difperfe ; to emit at large. 

To preferve us from ruin, the whole kingdom fhould con- 
tinue in a firm refolution never to reccive or utter this fatal 
coin. Swift: 

U’TTERABLE. adj. [from utter.] Expreffible ; fuch as may be 
uttered. 
U'rrerance. n.f. [from utter. ] 
I. Pronunciation; manner of fpeaking. 
He, with vtt rance grave, and countenance fad, 
From point to point difcours’d his voyage. Fa. Queen. 
2. [Outrance, Fr.] Extremity ; terms of extreme hoítility. 
Of him I gather’d honour ; 
Which he to feek of me again perforce, 
Behoves me keep at utterance. 
Mine eternal jewel 

Giv’n the common enemy of man, 

‘To make them kings; the feed of Banquo kings ! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift, 

And champion me to th’ wtierance. Shake[p. Macbeth. 

3- Vocal exprefiion ; emiffion from the mouth. 
“Till Adam, though no !efs than Eve abafh’d, 

At length gave utterance to thefe words conftrain’d. Ailton., 

Spcaking is a fenfible expreffion of the nctions of the mind, 
by feveral difcriminations of utterance of voice, ufed as fens, 
having by confent feveral determinate fignificancies. © Holder. 

There have been fome inventions, which have been able 
for the utterance of articulate founds, as the {peaking of cer- 
tain words. Wilkins’s Math, Magick. 

Many a man thinks admirably well, who has a poor ut- 
terance ; while others have a charming manner of fpeech, 
but their thoughts are trifling. Watts. 

U'TTERER. n. f. [from utter. ] 
1. One who pronounces. 
2. A divulger; a difclofer. 
Uiterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d 3 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. 
3. A feller; a vender. 
U’rrerzy. adv. [from utter.] Fully; completely ; perfectly. 
For the moft part, in an ill fenfe. 

God, whole property is to fhew his mercies then greatett, 
when they are neareft to be utte: ly defpzired. Hooker, b. iv. 

Arguments taken from the authority of men, inay not only 
fo far forth as hath been dcclared, but further alfo be of fome 
force in human fciences ; which force, be it never fo (mall, 
doth fhew that they are not wtter/y naught. Looker, b. ii. 

All your int’reit in thofe territories 

Is utterly bereft you ; all is loft. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 

He was to utterly tired with an employinent fo contrary to 
his humour, that he did not confider the means that would 
lead him out of it. Clarendon, b. viii. 

While in the flefh we cannot be utterly infenfible of the 
afflictions that befal us. Atterbu y. 

U’TTERMOST. adj. [from utter. ] 
1. Extreme; being in the highcft degree. 
Bereave me not, 
Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counfel, in this uttermo/f diftrefs. 
2. Moft remote. 

The land, from the uttermof? end of the ftraits on Peru 

fide, did go towards the fouth. Abbots Decrip. of the World. 
U'TTERMOST. n. f. The greateft degrce. 

There needed neither promife nor pcrfuafion to make her 
do her uttermo/? for her father’s fervice. Sidney, b. ii. 

He cannot have fufficient honour done unto him; but the 
uttermof? we can do, we muft. Hooker, b. i. 

Uve'ous. adj. [from uva, Lat. } 

The uveous coat, or iris of the eye, hath a mufculous 
power, and can dilate and contract that round hole in its 
called the pupil. Ray on the Creation: 

VULCANO. n.f. [Italian.] A burning mountain ; volcano. 
Earth calcin’d, flies off into the air; the afhes of burning 
mountains, in vulcano’s, will be carried to great diftances. Arb, 
Vu‘'LcaR. adj. [vulgatre, Fr. tulgaris, kagi 
1. Plebeian ; fuiting to the common people; pragtied among 
the common pcople, 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


Fa. Queen. 
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Men who have paffed all their time in low and vulgar life, 
cannot have a fuitable idea of the feveral beauties and ble- 
mifhes in the actions of great men. Addifon. 

2. Mean; low; being of the common rate. 

It requiring too great a fagacity for vulgar minds to draw 
the line between virtue and vice, no wonder if moft men at- 
tempt not a laborious fcrutiny into things themfelves, but 
only take names and words, and fo reft in them. South. 

Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 

And added woes have bow’d me to the ground : 

Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain, 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. 

3. Publick; commonly bruited. 
Do you hear aught of a battle toward ? 

—Moft fure, and vulgar ; every one hears that. 

Vutcar. n.f. [vulgaire, Fr.] The common people. 
Pll about; 

Drive away the vulgar from the ftreets. Shake/peare. 

Thole men, and their adherents, were then looked upon 
by the affrighted vulgar, as greater protectors of their laws 
and liberties than myfelf. K. Charles. 

The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child im- 
pofed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents, 
and their bigotted counfellors. Swift. 

VULGARITY. n. f. [from vulgar.] 
1. Meannefs; ftate of the loweft people. 

Although their condition may place them many fpheres 
above the multitude; yet are they {till within the line of vul- 
garity and democratical enemies to truth. Brown. 

Truce it is, and I hope I fhall not offend their vulgarities, 
if I fay they are daily mocked into error by devifers. Brown. 

2. Particular inftance or fpecimen of meannefs. 

Is the grand fophos of Perfius, and the fublimity of fu- 
venal to be circum{cribed with the meannefs of words, and 
vulgarity of expreffion ? Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal. 

VU'LGARLY. adv. [from vulgar.) Commonly ; in the ordi- 
nary manner ; among the common people. 
He was, which people much refpect 

In princes, and which pleafes vulgarly, 

Of goodly pers’nage, and of {weet afpect.: Daniel. 

He, that believes himfelf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without thought of reforming; fuch an one we call vulgarly 
a defperate perfon. Hammond’s Practical Catechi/m. 

As it is vulgarly underftood, that he cut a paffage for his 
army through thefe mighty mountains, it may fecm incre- 
dible. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

VULNERABLE. adj. [vulnerable, Fr. vulnerabilis, Lat.] Suf- 
ceptive of wounds ; liable to external injuries. 


Broome. 
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Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts ; 
I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 
To one of woman born. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Achilles though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel untouched 
by that water, although he were fortified clfewhere, he was 
flain in that part, as only vulnerable in the interior and brutal 
part. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Vu'LNERARY. adj. [vulveraire, Fr. vulnerarius, Lat.} Ufetul 
in the cure of wounds. 
Try whether the fame effect will not enfue, by commen 
vulnerary plaifters. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
I kept the orifice open, and prefcribed him vulneraries. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
To Vu/LNERATE. v.a. [vulnero, Lat.] To wound; to hurt. 
De facto there is fuch an intercourfe between the magnetick 
unguent and the vulnerated body. Glanvill's Scepf. 
VuLPINE. adj. [vulpinus, Lat.] Belonging to a fox. 
VULTURE. n. f. [vultur, Lat.] A large bird of prey remark- 
able for voracity. 
Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells, 


Nor griefly vultures make us once affear’d. Spenfer. 
We've willing dames enough, there cannot be 

That vulture in you to devour fo many, 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Shake/p. 
A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide, 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d. Dryden. 


Vu'LTuRINE. adj. [vulturinus, Lat.] Belonging to a vulture. 
Uvu'za., n. f. [uvula, Lat.] In anatomy, a round foft fpon- 
geous body, fufpended from the palate near the foramina of 
the noftrils over the glottis. Die. 
By an inftrument bended up at one end, I got up behind 
the uvula. W'iieman’s Surge y. 
UXO/RIOUS. adj. [uxorius, Lat.] Submiffively fond of a 
wife; infected with connubial dotage. 
Towards his queen he was nothing wxorious, nor fearce in- 
dulgent ; but companionable and re/pective. Bacon. 
That wxorious king, whofe heart, though large, 
Beguil’d by fair idolatrefles, fell 
To idols foul. 
How would’ft thou infult, 
When I muf live wxortous to thy will 
In perfect thraldom, how again betray me? Milton. 
Uxo’r1ousLy.adv.{ from uxorious. | With fond fubmiffiontoa wife. 
If thou art thus xxorzou/ly inclin’d 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, , 
Prepare thy neck. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Uxo’riousness. n.f. [from uxorious.] Connubial dotage ; 
fond fubmiffion to a wife. 
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Is a letter of which the form is not to be found 


2 in the alphabets of the learned languages ; 
though it is not improbable that by our w is 
| expreficd the found of the Roman v, and the 
‘ R g Eolick f. Both the form and found are ex- 
í cluded from the languages derived from the Latin. 

WW is {ometimes improperly ufed in diphthongs as a vowel, for u, 
= view; few’: the found of w confonant is uniform. 

~~ To Wa’ssE. vn. [A low, barbarous word.] To fhake; to 
s move from fide to fide. 

“ If in your work you find it wabble; that is, that one fide 
y of the flat inclines to the right or left hand, with foft blows 
Á - of anhammer fet it to rights, and then {crew it hard up. Avoxor. 
_ Wap. 2. /. [peoo hay, Saxon. ] 

g = I. A bundle of ftraw thruit clofe together. 

2. Wadd, or black lead, is a mineral of great ufe and 
4 value. Woodward. 
© Wa'ppine. n. f. [from wad, vad, Inandick] A kind of fott 
F ftuff loofely woven, with which the fkirts of coats are {tuf- 


fed out. 

To Wa’nDLE. v.n. [wagghelen, Dutch, to waggle; whence; 
by a cafual corruption, waddle.) To fhake, in walking from 
fide to fide ; to deviate in motion from a right line. 

She could have run and waddied all about. Shake/p. 
The ftrutting petticoat fmooths and levels all diftinctions ; 
while I cannot but be troubled to fee fo many well-fhaped, 
innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down like 
big-bellied women. Spectator, N° 127. 
> The farmer’s goofe, 
Grown fat with corn and fitting ftill, 
_ Can fcarce get o'er the barn-door fill, 
- And hardly waddles forth to cool 
Her belly in the neighb’ring pool. 
- A dabchick waddles through the copfe 
- ._ On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 
Dulnefs, of bufinefs the directing foul, 
To human heads like hiafs to the bowl ; 
Which, as more pond’rous, makes their aim more true, 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. Pope. 

To WADE. v.n. [from vadum, Lat. pronounced wadum. | 

a. To walk through the waters ; to pafs water without fwim- 

ming. 

We'll wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s blood. Sha. 
_ She waded through the dirt to pluck him off. Shake/peare, 

Ea I am in blood 

‘Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He ftaid feven days at the Craffus, until a bridge was made 
for the tranfporting of his army, for that the river was not to 

be waded over. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

Then fince fortune’s favours fade ; 
You that in her arms do fleep, 
Learn to fwim, and not to wade, 
__ For the hearts of kings are deep. Wotton’s Poems, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet purfues his way, 
And fwims, or finks, or wades, or creeps, or flics. Milton. 
Jt is hard to wade deep in baths where {prings arife. Brown. 
Fowls that frequent waters, and only wade, have as well 
long legs as long necks; and thofe that are made for fwim- 
ming have feet like oars. More's Divine Dialogues. 
Thole birds only wade in the water, and do not fwim. Adore. 
As when a dabchick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, he flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 

2. To pafs difficultly and Jaborioufly. 

They were not permitted to enter unto war, nor conclude 

any league of peace, nor to wade through any act of moment 

between them and foreign ftates, unlefs the oracle of God, 

or his prophets, were firft confulted with. Hooker, b. iii. 

 Thave waded through the whole caufe, fearching the truth 

by the caufes of truth. Hooker. 
The fubftance of thofe controverfics whereunto we have 

_ begun to wade, be rather of outward things appertaining to 

T the church, than of any thing wherein the being of the 

church coniifteth. Hooker, b. iii. 
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Virtue gives lierfelf light, through darknefs for to wade. 
Fairy Queen, b. i. 
I fhould chufe rather with fpitting and fcorn to be tumbled 
into the duft in blood, bearing witnefs to any known truth of 
` our Lord ; than, by a denial of thofe truths, through blood 
and perjury wade to a fceptre, and lorditina throne. South. 
*Tis not to my purpofe to wade into thofe bottomlefs con- 
troverfies, which, like a gulph, have fwallowed up fo much 
time of learncd men. Decay of Piety. 
The dame 
Now try’d the ftairs, and wading through the nicht, 
Search’d all the deep recefs; and iffu’d into light. Dryden. 
The wrathful God then plunges from above, 
And where in thickeft waves the fparkles drove, 
Therc lights, and wades through fumes, and gropes his way, 
Half-fing’d, half-ftif’d. Dryden. 
Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature of the 
Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his depth, 
and that he loft himfelf in the thought. Addijon. 
Wa'rer. 2. f. [wa/el, Dutch.] 
1. A thin cake. 

Wife, make us a dinner; {pare Acfh, neither corn ; 
Make wafers and cakes, for our fheepe muft be fhorne. Tuffer. 
Poor Sancho they perfuaded that he enjoyed a great domi- 

nion, and then gave him nothing to fubfift upon but wafers and 
marmalade. Pope. 
2. The bread given in the eucharift by the Romanifts. 
That the fame body of Chrift fhould be in a thoufand 
places at once ; that the whole body fhould lie hid in a little 
thin wafer; yet fo, that the members thereof fhould not one 
run into another, but continue diftinét, and have an ofder 
agreeable to a man’s body, it dath exceed reafon. Hall. 
3. Pafte made to clofe letters. 
To Wart. v. a. [probably from wave. } 
1. To carry through the air, or on the water. 
A braver choice cf dauntlefs fpirits, 
Than now the Englifh bottoms have waft o’er, 
Did never float upon the fwelling tide. ` Shakefpeare. 
Our high admiral 
Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. Shakefreare. 
Whether cripples, who have loft their thiohs, will not 
fink but float ; their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, 
which are in others overpoifed by the hinder legs, we have 
not made experiment. Brown’s Vulsar Errours. 
Nor dares his tranfport-vefiel crofs the waves, 
With fuch whofe bones are not compos’d in graves : 
A hunared years they wander on the fhore ; 
At length, their penance done, are wafted o'er. Dryden. 
Lend to this wretch your hand, and wa/? him o'er 
To the fweet banks of yon fcrbidden fhore. Dryden, 
From hence might firt {pring that opinion of the vehicles 
of fpirits; the vulgar conceiving that the breath was that 
wherein the foul was wafted and carried away. Ray, 

‘They before wafted over their troops into Sicily in open vef- 
fels. , Arbuthnot on Coins. 

In vain you tell your parting lover, 

You with fair winds may waft him over: 
Alas ! what winds can happy prove, 
That bear me far from what I love ? 
Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 
And waft a iigh from Indus to the pole. 

2. To beckon; to inform by a fign of any thing moving. 
To Wart, v.n. To float. 3 
It wafted nearer yet, and then fhe knew, 

That what before fhe but furmis’d, was true. 
Thofe trumpets his triumphant entry tell, 

And now the fhouts waft near the citadel. 
Wart. n. f- [from the verb. ] 
1. A floating bady. 
From the bellowing eaft oft the whirlwind’s wing 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wint¥ plains, 
In one wide waft. Thomjon’s Pinter. 
2. Motion of a ftreamer. Ufed as a token or mean of infor- 
mation at fea, 


Prior. 
Pote. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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WAG 
Wa’erace. 2. f. [from waft.) Carriage by water or aire Not 
in ufe. 
What fhip of Epidamnum ftays for me? 
—A fhip you fent me to, to hire waftage. 
_» I ftalk about her door, 

Like a ftrange foul upon the Stygian banks, 

Staying for waftage. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffide. 
Walrrer. n.f. [from waft.) A paflage boat. Ainfworth. 
Wa’rTure. n.f. (from waft. ] ‘The a@ of waving. Not in ufe. 

You an{wer’d not; 

But with an angry wajfture of your hand 

Gave fign for me to leave you. Shake/p. Julius Cefar. 
To Wac. v.a. [pazian, Saxon; waggen, Dutch.] To move 

lightly ; to fhake flightly. 
1 can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ftraw. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 


When they are fretted with the gufts of heav’n. — Shake/p. 
All that pafs, hifs and wag their head at thee. La. ii. 15. 
Thou canft not wag thy finger, cr begin 
The leaft light motion, but it tends to fin. Dryden, 
So have I feenin black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpye hight, 
Majeftically ftalk ; 
A ftately, worthlefs animal, 
That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 
To WaG. v.n. 
1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 
Be merry, my wife has all ; 
For women are fhrews, both fhort and tall ; 
?Tis merry in hall, where beards wag ail. Shake/p. 


I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 
2. To go; to be moved. 
I will provoke him to’t, or let him wag. 
Her charms fhe mutter’d o’er ; 
And yet the refty fieve waged ne'er the more : 
I wept for woe. Dryden's Theocritus. 
Was. n. f. [poezgan, Saxon, to cheat.] Any onc ludicroufly 
mifchievous ; a merry droll. 
Cupid the wag, that lately conquer’d had 
Wife counfellors, ftout captains puiflant ; 
And ty’d them faft to lead his triumphs bad, 
Glutted with them, now plays with meaneft things. Szdney. 
Was not my lord the verier wag o’ th’ two ? Shake/p. 
We wink at wags, when they offend, 
And {pare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. 
A counfellor never pleaded without a piece of packthread in 
his hand, which he ufed to twift about a finger all the 
while he was {peaking : the wags ufed to call it the thread of 
his difcourfe. Addifon. 
Wace. a. f. the plural wages is now only ufed. [wegen, or 
qagen, German; gages, Fr.] 
1. Pay given for fervice. 
All friends fhall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defervings. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
The laft petition is for my men; they are the pooreft, 
But poverty could never draw them from me ; 
That they may have their wages duly paid them, 


Shake'p. Hamlet. 
Shake/peare. 


And fomething over to remember me. Shake/peare. 
By Tom Thumb, a fairy page 5 

He fent it, and doth him engage, 

By promife of a mighty wage, 

Tt fecretly to carry. Drayton’s Nymphid. 


The thing itfelf is not only our duty, but our glory : and 
he who hath done this work, has, in the very work, partly 
received his wages. South. 

2. Gage; pledge. Ain/w. to 
To Wace. v.a. [The origination of this word, which 1s 
now only ufed in the phrafe to wage war, is not eafily dif- 
covered : waegen, in German, is to attempt any thing dan- 
gerous. ] 
1. To attempt ; to venture. 
We muft not think the Turk is fo unfkilful, 

Negleting an attempt of eafe and gain, 

To wake and wage a danger profitlefs. 

2. To make; to carry on. Applied to war. 
Return to her, and fifty men difmifs’d ! 

No ; rather I abjure all roofs, and chute 

To wage againft the enmity o’th’ air, 

To be a comrade with the wolf. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Your reputation wages war with the enemics of your royal 


s hake/pearc. 


family, even within their trenches. Dryden. 
He ponder’d, which of all his fons was fit 
Toicign, and wage immortal war with wit. Dryden. 


3. [From wage, wages.] To fet to hire. 
Thou muft wage 
Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage. F. Queen. 


WAG 


4. To take tohire ; to hite for pay ; to hold in pay ; to employ 
for wages. 
I feem’d his follower, not partner; and 

He wag’d me with his countenance, as if 

I had been mercenary. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

The officers of the admiralty having places of fo good be- 
nefit, it is their parts, being well waged, and rewarded, 
exactly to look into the found building of fhips. Raleigh. 

The king had erected his courts of ordinary refort, and 
was at the charge not only to wage juitice and their minifters, 
but alfo to appoint the fafe cuftody of records. Bacon. 

This great lord came not over with any great number of 
waged foldiers. Davies's Ireland. 

5. [In law. ] 

When an action of debt is brought againfk one, as fer 
money or chattles, left or lent the defendant, the defendant 
may wage his law ; that is, fwear, and certain perfons with 
him, that he owes nothing to the plaintiff in manner as he 
hath declared. The offer to make the oath is called wager 
of law: and when it is accomplifhed, it is called the making 
or doing of law. Blount. 

WA/GER. 2. f. [from wage, to venture. ] 
1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a chance or performance. 

Love and mifchief made a wager, which fhould have moft 
power in me, Sidney. 

The fea {trove with the winds which fhould be louder ; 
and the fhrouds of the fhip, with a ghaftful noife to them that 
were in it, witnefled that their ruin was the wager of the 
other’s contention. Sidney, b. ii. 

Full faft fhe fled, ne ever look’d behind ; 
As if her life upon the wager lay. Fairy Queen. 
Befides thefe plates for horfe-races, the wagers may be as 


the perfons pleafe. Temple. 
Faétious, and fav’ring this or t’other fide, 
Their wagers back their wifhes. Dryden. 


If any atheift can ftake his foul for a wager, againft fuch, 
an inexhauftible difproportion ; let him never hereafter accufe 
others of credulity. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. [In law.] An offer to make oath. See to wage in law. 

Multiplication of actions upon the cafe were rare formerly, and 

there by wager of law oufted,which difcouraged many fuits. Hale. 
To Wa‘cER. v.a. [trom the noun.] To Jay; to pledge as a 
bett ; to pledge upon fome cafualty or performance. 

Twas merry, when you wager’d on your angling. Shake/p. 

He that will lay much to ftake upon every flying ftory, 
may as well wager his cftate which way the wind will {it 
next morning. Government of the Tongue. 

I feed my father’s flock ; 
What can I wager from the common ftock ? 
Wa'ces. a. f. See WAGE. 
Wa/ccery. z. f. [from wag.] Mifchievous merriment; ro- 
guifh trick ; farcaftical gaiety. 

Tis not the waggerics or cheats practifed among fchool- 
boys, that make an able man; but the principles of juftice, 
generofity, and fobriety. Locke. 

WA'GGISH. adj. [from wag] Knavifhly merry; merrily mil- 
chievous ; frolickfome. 
Change fear and nicenefs, 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 

Woman its pretty felf, to waggi/h courage.  — Shake/peare. 

This new conceit is the waggi/h fuggeftion of fome fly and 
fculking atheifts. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

A company of waggi/h boys watching of frogs at the fide of 
a pond, {till as any of them put up their heads, they would 
be pelting them down with ftones. Children, fays one of 
the frogs, you never confider, that though this may be: play 


Dryden. 


to you, ’tis death to us. L’Eftrange. 
As boys, on holidays let loofe to play, 
Lay waggi/h traps for girls that pafs that way ; 
Then fhout to fce in dirt and deep diftrefs 
Some filly cit. Dryden. 


Wa/‘ccisHness. n. f. [from waggifh.| Merry mifchief. 

A chriftian boy in Conftantinople had like to have been 

{toned for gagging, in a waggi/hne/s, along billed fowl. Bacon. 
To Wa’cGLB. v.n. [wagghelen, German.) To waddle; to 
move from fide to fide. 

The fport Bafilius would fhew to Zelmane, was the 
mounting of his hawk at a heron, whick getting up oa his 
waggling wings with pain, as though the air next to the 
carth were not fit for his great body to fly through, was now 


grown to diminith the fight of himfelf. Sidney. 
Why do you go nodding and waggling fo, as if hip-fhot ? 
fays the goole to her goficling. I’ Efirange. 


Wa’con. n. f. [paegen, Sax. warghens, Dutch; vagn, Iflandick. ] 
1. A heavy carriage tor burthens. 

‘The Hungarian tents, were enclofed round with wagrons, 
one chained to another. Knolles's Hifi. of the Turks. 
Waggons fraught with utenfils of war. Ailton. 

2. A chariot. Not in ufe. 
Now fair Phoebus ’gan decline in haltes 
His weary waggon to the weitern valc. Spenfer. 


Then 


WAI 
‘Then to her waggon fhe betakes, 
Ånd with her bears the witch. 
O Proferpina, 
For the flowers now that frighted tliou let’{t fall 
From Dis’s waggon. Shake[peare. 
Her waggon {pokes made of long fpinners legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grafshoppers. Shate/peare. 
Wa/corner. n.f. [from wagon.] One who drives a wa- 
on. 
By this, the northern waggoner had fet 
His fevenfold team behind the ttedfaft ftar; 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Fairy Queen, b: 1. 
Gallop apace, you f’ry-footed fteeds, 
Tow’rd Phoebus’ mantion ! fuch a waggoner 
As Phacton would whip you to the weit. Shake/peare. 
A waggoner took notice upon the creaking of a wheel, 
that it was the worft wheel that made moft noite. L’E/frange. 
The tvaggoners that curfe their ftanding teams, 
Wou'd wake e’en drowfy Drutus from his dreams. Dryden. 
» Ideferibed to him the ufe and the nature of it; and the 
next day the waggoners arrived with it. Gulliver's Travels. 
WA'GTAIL. n.f. A bird. Ainjw. 
Warp. v.a. [I fuppole for weighed.) Cruthed. 
-His horfe waid in the back, and fhoulder fhotten, Shake/p. 
Warr. n.f. [wavium, waivium, law Lat. from wave.} Goods 
found, but claim’d by no body; that of which every one 
_ waves the claim. Commonly written weif. Ainfw. 
To Watt. v.a. [gualare, Italian.] To moan; to lament; to 
bewail. 
Wife men ne'er wail their prefent woes, 
But prefently prevent the ways to wail. 
~ Say, if my {poufe maintains her royal truft? 
-Or if no morc her abfent lord fhe wails, 
But the falfe woman o’er the wife prevails ? 
ToWait. v.n. To grieve audibly ; to exprefs forrow. 
_ Son. of man wail for the multitude. £u.xxxit. 18. 
J will wail and howl. Mic. i.8. 
WAIL. n. jJ. Audible forrow. 
Around the woods 
~ She fighs her fong, which with her wai/ refound. Thom/on. 
Wa‘iinc. n.f. [from wail.] Lamentation; moan; audible 
_ * forrow. 
The camp filled with lamentation and mourning, which 
would be increafed by the'weeping and wailing of them, 
which fhould never fee their brethren. Knolles. 
» Other cries amongft the Irith, favour of the Scythian bar- 
- barifm; as the lamentations of their burials, with defpairful 
outcries,. and immoderate wailings. Spenjer’s Ireland. 
_ Take up wailing for'us, that our eyes may run down with 
tears. 3 er AXA1 8. 
~The wailings of a maiden I recite. Gay. 
Wa‘ILFuL. adj. [from wail and full.) Sorrowful; mou:n- 
ful. 
~~ Lay lime to tangle her defires 
_ By wailful fonnets, whole compofed rhimes 
_ Should be full fraught with ferviceable vows. 
© Warn. 7. f- [contracted from wagon.] A carriage. 
There antient nightarriving, did alight 
From her high weary wain. Spenfer. 
" Yours be the harveft ; ’tis the beggar’s gain, 
To glean the fallings of the loaded zvain. Dryden. 
Wa'twrope. n. f. [wain and rope.) A large cord, with which 
the load is tied on the wagon. 
+ Oxen and wainropes cannot hale them together. — Shake/p. 
| WAINSCOT. 2. f. | wagefchot, Dutch.} The inner wooden co- 
= veringofa wall. 
__ ‘Some have the veins more varied and chambletted ; as 
oak, whereof wain/cot is made. Bacon. 
She never could part with plain wain/tot and clean hang- 
peste Ings. Arbuthnot. 
_ Arat your utmoft rage defies, 
‘That fafe behind the wain/cot lies, 
To Wa'‘INscoT. v. a. [waegen/chotten, Dutch. ] 
x. To line walls with boards. 
= Mufick foundeth better in chambers wainfcotted, than 
~ hanged. Bacon. 
2. To line in general. 
~ It is moft curioufly lined, or wain/cotted, with a white tefta- 
© ecous cruft, of the fame fubftance and thicknefs with the 
= > qubuli marini. Grew. 
~~ One fide commands a view of the garden, and the other is 
) wainfcotted with looking-glafs. Addifon’s Guardian. 
Waar. 2. f. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber two yards long, 
| ‘and a foot broad. Bailey. 
Waist. 2. f. [gwa/e, Welfh; from the verb gwa/en, to prefs 
«~or bind. ] 
_ *x.' The {malleft part of the body ; the part below the ribs, 
"~The one feem’d woman to the wai/?, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a {caly fold, 
Voluminous and vaft. Mlton’s Par. Loft, b.ii. 


Shehier. 


ie 


Shakefpeare. 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 


Swift. 


e3 


Sie, asa veil, down to hr flender wait} 
Her unadorned golden trefles wore, 
Difhevel’d. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. iva 
Vhey fei2’d, and with entangling folds embrac’d, f 
His neck twice compafing; and twice his waift, Denham. 
Stiff ftays conftrain her flender warft. Gay. 
2. The middle deck, or floor of a fhip. 
_ Sheets of water from the clouds are fent, 
Which hiting through the planks, the flames prevent, 
And ftop the fiery peft: four fhips alone 


Burn to the warft, and for the Acct atone. Dryden. 
To Warr. u.a. [1wachten, Dutch.] 
1. To expect; to itay for. 
Bid them prepare within ; 
I am to blame to be thus waited for. Shakefpear®. 


Aw’d with thefe words, in camps they ftill abide, 
And wait with longing looks their promis’d guide. Dryden. 
Such courage did the ahtient heroes how; 
Who, when they might prevent, would wait the biow. Dry. 
2. To attend ; to accompany with fubmiffion or refpect. 
He chofe a thdufand horfe, the flow’r of all 


His warlike trcops, to wait the funeral: Dryden. 
3. To attend as a confequence of fomething. 
Remorfe and heavinefs of heart fhall wait thee; 
And everlafting anguifh be thy portion. Rowe. 
4. To watch as an enemy. 
He is waited for of the fword. Fob XV. 22. 


To Wair. v.n. 
1. To cxpeĉ&t; to ftay in expectation: 
All the days of my appointed time will I wait till my 
change come. Fob xiv. 14. 
The poultry ftand 


Waiting upon her charitable hand: Gay. 
2. To pay fervile or fubmiffive attendance: 
‘I hough Syrinx your Pan’s miftrefs were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wart on her. Milton's Arcades. 


One morning waiting on him at Caufham, fmiling upon 
me, he faid, he could tell me fome news of myfelf. Denham. 
Fortune and viétory he did purfue, 
To bring them, as his faves, to wait on you. Dryden. 
A parcel of foldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and 
then made him wait at table. Swift. 
3. Toattend. A phrafe of ceremony. 
The dinner is on the table; my father defires your wor- 
fhlp’s company.— , 
—I will wait on him. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor: 
4. To ftay; not to depart from. 
How fhall we know when to wait for, when to decline 
perfecution. Souths Sermons: 
With Vulcan’s rage the rifing winds confpire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire: 
Hafte, my dear father, ’tis no time to wart, 


And load my fhoulders with 2 willing freight. Dryden. 
I know, if I am deprived of you, I die: 
But oh! Idie, if I wait longer for you. A. Philips. 


5. To ftay by reafon of fome hindrance. 
6. ‘To look watchfully. 
It is a point of cunning to wait upon him, with whom you 


{peak, with your eye, as the Jefuits give itin precept. | Bacon. 
7. To lie inambufh as an enemy. 
Such ambufh waited to intercept thy way. Milton. 


8. To follow as a corifequence. 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelefs, to enter into 
ferious confultation how they may avert that ruin, which waits 
on fuch a fupine temper. Decay of Piety. 

Wait. n.f. Ambufh; infidious and fecret attempts. 

If he hurl at him by laying of wait, that he die; he that 

{mote him fhall be put to death. Num. XXXV. 20. 
Why fat’ft thou like an enemy in wait ? Milton. 
WAITER. ^. /. [from wait.] An attendant; one who attends 
for the accommadation of others. 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and frefh glaffes ; 

Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues muft be 

tyd. B. Fobnfon's Tavern Academy: 
The leaft tart or pie, 

By any waiter there ftolen and fet by. Bp. Corbet, 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all the tvaiters where 


you drink. Tatler, N°. 6i. 
The waiters ftand in ranks ; the yeomen cry, 
Make room. 


Swift. 
WAITING gentlewoman. awe [from wait.] An upper fer“ 
WAITING maid. vant, who attends on a lady in 
WAITING woman. J her chamber. 
He made mé mad, 
To talk fo like a tvaiting-gentlerwvoman, 
Of guns, and drums, ‘and wounds. Shakefp. Hen IV. 
Flibbertigibbet, prince af mopping and mowing, fince pof- 
fefles chamber-maids and waiting-1women. = Shakesp. K. Lear. 
‘The warting-woman might be converfant in romances. Swift, 
The waiting-maid hopes to ingratiate herfelf. Swift. 
To 


WAK 


To WARE. v n. [wakan, Gothick ; pacian, Saxon ; waecken, 
Dutch. } 
1. To watch ; not to fleep. 
All night fhe watch'd, ne once a-down would lay 
Her dainty limbs in her fad dreriment, 
But praying ftill did wake, and waking did lament. Spenfer. 
The father waketh for the daughter, and the care for her 
taketh away fleep. Eceluf. xlii. 9. 
Thou holdeft mine eyes waking. Pf, lxxvii. 4. 
In the valley of Jehofhaphat, 
The judging God fhall clofe the book of fate ; 
And there the laft aflizes keep, 
For thofe who wake, and thole who flecp. Dryden. 
I cannot think any time, waking or fleeping, without be- 
ing fenfible of it. Locke. 
Though wifdom wakes, fufpicion fleeps. Milton. 
2. To be rouled from fleep. 
Each tree ftirr’d appetite, whcreat I wak’d. 
3. To ceafe to fleep. 
The fifters awaked from dreams, which flattered them with 
more comfort, than their waking would confent to. Sidney. 
Come, thou powerful God, 
And thy leaden charming rod, 
Dipt in the Lethean lake, 
©’er his watchful temples fhake, 
Left he fhould fleep, and never wake. 
4. To be put in action; to be excited. 
Gentle airs to fan the earth now wak’d. 
To Wake. v.a. [peccian, Saxon; wecken, Dutch.] 
1. To roufe from fleep. 
They wak’d each other, and I {tood and heard them, Sha. 
The waggoners that curfe their ftanding teams, 
Wou'd wake e’en drowfy Drufus from his dreams. Dryden. 
Shock, who thought fhe flept too long, 
Leap’d up, and wak’d his miftrefs with his tongue. 
>, To excite; to put in motion, or action. 
Prepare war, wate up the mighty men; let them come 
up. Joel it. g. 
Thine, like Amphion’s hand, had weé’d the ftone, 
And from deftruétion call’d the rifing town ; 


Milton. 


Denham. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Nor could he burn fo faft, as thou couldft build. Prior. 
What you've faid, 
Has wak’d a thought in me, which may be lucky. Rowe. 


To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art, 
To raife the genius, and to mend the heart. Prol. to Cato. 
2. To bring to life again, as if from the fleep of death. 
To fecond life, 
Wak'd in the renovation of the juft. 
WAKE. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The feaft of the dedication of the church, formerly kept by 
watching all night. 

Fill oven ful of fawnes, Ginnie paffe not for fleepe, 
Tomorrow thy father his wake-daie will keepe. Tuffer. 
The droiling peafant fcarce thinks there is any world beyond 

his village, nor gaiety beyond that of a wake. Gov. of Tongue. 

Putting all the Grecian actors down, `ò 
And winning at a waże their parfley crown. 

Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, 
And have exceflive doings at their wake, King’s Art of Cook. 

2. Vigils; ftate of forbcaring fleep. 
By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 
The wood-nymphs deckt with daifies trim, 
Their merry wakes and paftimes keep : 
What hath night to do with fleep? Milton. 
Wa/‘KEFUL. adj. [wake and full.) Not fleeping ; vigilant. 

Before her gate high God did fweat ordain, 

And wakeful watches ever to abide. Spenfer. 

Why doft thou fhake thy leaden fceptre? go, 

Beflow thy poppy upon wakeful woe, 

Sicknefs and forrow, whofe pale lids ne’er know 

Thy downy finger; dwell upon their eyes, 

Shut in their tcars ; fhut out their miferies. 
All thy fears, 

Thy wakeful terrors, affrighting dreams, 

Have now their full reward. Denham’ s Sophy. 

Diffembling fleep, but wakeful with the fright, 

‘The day takcs off the pleafure of the night. 
W A'KEFULNESS. 2. f. [from wakeful. ] 
1. Want of fleep. 
Other perfumes are fit to be ufed in burning agues, con- 
fumptions, and too much wakefulne/s. Bacon's Net. Hift, 
2. Forbearance of fleep. 
‘To Wa/ken. v. ». [from wake.] To wake; to ccafe from 
flecp ; to be roufed from flecp. 

Early ‘Turnus wak’ning with the light, 

All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. 
To Wa‘KEN. V.a. 
1. To roufe from flecp. 
When he was waten’d with the noife, 
And faw the beaft fo {mall ; 

What’s this, quoth he, that gives fo weak a voice, 

That wakens men withal ? Spenfer. 


Milten. 


Dryden. 


Crafhaw. 


Dryden 


Dryden. 


WAL 


A man that is wakened out of flcep. 
We make no longer ftay ; go, waken Eve. 
2. To excite to action. 
Then Homer’s and Tyrtaus’ martial mufe 
Vaken'd the world, and founded loud alarms. 
3. To produce ; to bring forth. 
‘They introduce 
Their facred fong, and waken raptures hich. Milton. 
Wa/‘KEROBIN. n.f. (A plant.) The leaves are entire, long, 
and triangular at the bafe: the flower confifts of one leaf, 
fhaped like an afs’s eye: from the bottom of the flower rifes 
the pointal, with embryo’s, each of which becomes a roundifh 
berry, containing feeds. Miller. 
Wate. n.f. [pell, Saxon; aweb.} A rifing part in the fur- 
face of cloth. 
To WALK. v.a. [walen, German ; pealcan, Saxon, to rol]. J 
1. To move by leifurely fteps, fo that one foot is fet down, be- 
for the other is taken up. 
What mean you, Cæfar ? think you to walk forth? Sha. 
A man was feen walking before the door very compofedly, Cla. 
2. Itis ufed in the ceremonious language of invitation, for ceme 
or go. 


Zech. iv. t: 
Adilton. 


Rofcammen. 


Sir, walk in. 


—-I had rather walk here, I thank you. Shakefpeare. 
3. To move for exercife or amufement. a 
‘Thefe bow’rs as wide as we need walk. Milton. 


4. To move the floweft pace, Not to trot, gallop, or amble. 
Applied to a horfe. ; 
5. To appear as a fpectre. 
The fpirits of the dead 
May walk again; if fuch thing be, thy mother 
Appear’d to me laft night. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
It then draws near the feafon y 
Wherein the fpirit is wont to walk. Shake/p. Hazlet. 
There were walking fpirits of the houfe of York, as well 
in Ireland as in England. Davies's Ireland. 
Some fay no evil thing that walts by night, 
In fog, or fire, by Jake, or moorifh fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or ftubborn unlaid ghoft, 
That breaks his magick chains at curfew time 5 
No goblin, or {wart fairy of the mine, 
Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. 
6. To aét on any occafion. 
Do you think I’d walk in any plot, 
Where Madam Sempronia fhould take place of me, __- 
And Fulvia come i’ th’ rear ? B. Fobnfin. 
7. To be in motion. Applied to a clamorous or abufive fe- 
male tongue ; and is ftill in low language retain’d. 
As fhe went, her tongue did walk 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile defpight 5 
Provoking him by her outragious talk, 
8. To act in fleep. 
When was it fhe laft wwalk’d ? 
I have feen her rife from her bed, unlock her clofet, 
take forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, and return to 
bed ; yet all this while in a moft faft fleep. Shake/p. Aduci-sti, 
9. Torange; tomove about. 
Affairs that walk, 
As they fay fpirits do at’ midnight, nave 
In them a milder nature, than the bufinefs 
That feeks difpatch by day. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 
10. To move off. 
When he comes forth, he will make thcir cows and gar- 
rans to walk, if he doth no other harm to their perfons. Spen/- 
11. To ad in any particular manner. 
Do juttly, love mercy, and wale humbly with thy God. Mic. 
If thou forget the Lord, and walt after other gods, ye 
fhall furely perifh. Deut. viii. 19. 
I'll love with fear the only God, and walk 
As in his prefence. 
12. To travel. 
The Lord hath blefled thee; he knowcth thy walking 
through this wildernefs. Deut. ii. 7. 
To WALK. v.a. . 
1. To pals through. 
{do not without danger walk thefe ftreets. 
No rich or noble knave, 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 
2. To lead out, for the fake of air or exercife. 
Watk. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1, Act of walking for air or exercife. 
Not walk by moon without thee, is fweet. 
Her keeper by her fide, 
To watch her walks, his hundred cycs applied. Dryden. 
Philander ufed to take a wak in a neighbourtng wood. Addi/. 
I long to renew our .old intercourle, our morning con- 
ferences, and our evening walks. Pepe. 
2. Gait; itep; manner of moving. 
Morpheus, of all his numerous train, exprefs’d 
The fhape of man, and imitated beit ; 
The walk, the words, the gefture could fupply, 
Vhe habit mimick, and the micn fupply. 


Milt 


Milton. 


r 


Scake/peare. 


Poe. 


Aiiltos. 


Dryden. 
anf. 


WAL 
3. A length of fpace, or circuit through which one walks. 
He ufually from hence to th’ palace gate 
Makes it his walk. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
If that way be your walk, you have not far. Milton, 
She would never mifs one day, 
A wali fo fine, a fight fo gay. 
4. An avenue fet with trees. 
He hath left you all his walks, 
His private harbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On that fide the Tiber. Shakejpeare’s Julius Cafar. 
Goodlieft trees planted with walks and bow’rs. Milton. 
5. Way; road; range; place of wandering. 
The mountains are his walks, who wand’ring feeds 
On flowly-{pringing herbs. Sandys’s Paraphrafe. 
Set women in his eye, and in his walk, 
Among daughters of men the faireft found. 
Our fouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 
May wander in the ftarry wales above. 
That bright companion of the fun, 
Whofe glorious afpeét feal’d our new-born king ; 
And now a round of greater years begun, 
New influence from his walks of light did bring. Dryden. 
‘Wanting an ampler {phere to expatiate in, he open’d a 
boundlefs walk for his imagination. Pope. 
6. [Turbo, Lat.) A fith. Ainjw. 
4. Walk is the floweft or leaft raifed pace, or going of a 
T horfe. In a walk, a horfe lifts two legs of a fide, one after 
the other, beginning with the hind leg firft; as fuppofe that 
he leads with the legs on his right fide, then he lifts his far 
hind foot firt; and in the time that he is fetting it down, 
which in a ftep is always fhort of the tread of his fore foot 
upon the fame fide, he lifts his far fore foot, and fets it down 
before his near foot, and juft as he lifts up his near hind foot; 
and fets it down again juft fhort of his near fore foot, and 
“juft as he is fetting it down, he lifts his near fore foot, and fets 
it down juft before his far fore foot. Farrier’s Dict. 
WALKER. n. f. [from walk.] One that walks. 
I ride and walk, and am reputed the beft walker in this 
town. Swift to Gay. 
À May no fuch vicious walkers croud the ftreet. Gay. 
AW A/LKINGSTAFF., n.f- A ftick which a man holds to fup- 
port him in waiking. 
The club which a man of an ordinary fize could not lift, 
"was but a walking /taff for Hercules. Glanville. 
WALL. n.f. (wal, Welth ; vallum, Lat. pall, Saxon ; walle, 
Dutch. 
on A SA of brick or ftcne carried upwards, and cemented 
with mortar ; the fides of a building. 
Poor Tom! that eats the zal/-newt and the water- 
newt. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone, 
And.none between my weaknefs judge and me ; 
Yet ev’n thefe gentle walls allow my moan, 
Whofe doleful echo’s with my plaints agrce. Wotton. 
Part rife in cryftal wall or ridge direct. Milton. 
2. Fortification ; works built for defence. In this fenfe it is 
~ commonly ufed plurally. 
With love’s light wings did I o’erperch thefe walls ; 
For ftony limits cannot hold out love. Shake/peare. 
General, the walls are thine : 
Witnefs the world, that J create thee here 
_ My lord and matter. Shake/peare’s K. Lear. 
? A pre 
~ To that proud “ae ora high walls thou faw’ft 
Left in confulion. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 
© Trufh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 
< To take the wall. To take the upper place ; not to give place. 
~ I will take the wall of any man or maid of Mon- 
tague’s. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 
When once the poet’s honour ceafes, 
From reafon far his tranfports rove : 
____ And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 
_ Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. 
To WALL. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To inclofe with walls. 
= ‘There bought a piece of ground, which Birfa call’d, 
From the bull’s hide they firft inclos’d and wall’d. Dryden. 
2. To defend by walls. 
J The walled towns do work my greater woe : 
The foreft wide is fitter to refound 
The hollow echo of my careful cries. Spenfer. 
His council advifed him to make himfelf mafter of fome 
_ good walled town. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
_ The Spaniards caft themfelves continually into roundels, 
‘their ftrongeft fhips walling in the reft. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
ae And terror of his name, that walls us in 
= From danger. Denham’ s Sophy. 
NALLCREE'PER. x. f. A bird. Ainfw, 
Wa'tiet. n. f. [peallian, to travel, Saxon.] 
1. A bag, in which the neceflarics of a traveller are put; a knap- 
fack, 


Prior. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 
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Having entered into a long gallery, he laid down his wallet; 
and fpread his carpet, in order to repofe himfclf upon it. Add: 

2. Any thing protubcrant and fwagging. 

Who would believe, that there were mountaincers 
Dew-lapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of efh, Shakefpeare. 

Wattr’veD. adj. [wall and eye.] Having white eyes. 

Wa'l-eyed flave ! whither wouldft thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face? — Shale/peare. 

W A'LLFLOWER. n.f. Sce STOCKGILLIFLOWER, of which 
it is a fpecies. 

Wallflowers are of feveral forts ; as the common ones, the 
great {ingle ones, the great double ones, the fingle white, 
the double white, the double red, and the pale yellow; all 
which flower about the end of March, and in May or 
April. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Wa‘tirrurt. n.f. Fruit, which to be ripened, muft be 
planted againft a wall. 

To wallfruit and garden-plants, there cannot be a worfe 
enemy than fnails. Mortimer Hufbandry. 

To Wa‘Lxop. v.n. [pealan, to boil, Saxon.) {To boil. 

W a’LLouseE. n- f. [cimex, Lat.] An infect. 4 Ainfies 

To WALLOW. v.n. [walugan, Gothick; palpiän, Saxon. } 

1. To move heavily and clumiily. 

Part, huge of bulk ! 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 

Tempceft the ocean. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vii. 

2. To roll himfelf in mire, or any thing filthy. 

Gird thee with fackcloth, and wallow thyfelf in afhes. Fer.vi. 

Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wallowed in their 
own blood. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

A boar was wallowing in the water, when a horfe was go- 
ing to drink. L’Ejirange. 

3. To live in any ftate of filth or grofs vice. 

God fees a man wallowing in his native impurity, delivered 
over as an abfolute captive to fin, polluted with its guilt, and 
enflaved by its power ; and in this moft loathfome condition, 
fixes upon him as an object of his diftinguifhing mercy. South. 

A Wa'tiow. n. f. [from the verb.] A kind of rolling walk. 

One taught the tofs, and one the French new wallow ; 
His fword-knot this, his cravat that defign'd. Dryden. 

WALLRU’E. n.f. An herb. Ainfw. 

Wa/‘tiwort. n.f. A plant, the fame with dwarf-elder, or 
danewort. See ELDER. 

Wa‘tnut. n.f. [palp pnuza, Saxon. nux juglans.| The cha- 
racters are; it hath male flowers, or katkins, which are pro- 
duced at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame trec; 
the outer cover of the fruit is very thick and green, under 
which is a rough hard fhell, in which the fruit is inclofed, 
furrounded with a thin fkin: the kernel is deeply divided into 
four lobes ; and the leaves of the tree are pinnated or winged. 
The fpecies are, 1. The common walnut. 2. The large 
French walnut. 3. The thin-fhell’d walnut.. 4. The dou- 
ble walnut. 5 ‘I he Jate-ripe walnut. 6. The hard-fhell'd 
walnut. 7. The Virginian black walnut. 8. Virginian 
black walnut, with a long furrowed fruit. g. The hickery, 
or white Virginian walnut. ro. I he fmall hickery, or white 
Virginian walnut. Miller. 

*Tis a cockle, or a walnut-fhell ; 
A knack, a toy. Shakefp Taming of the Shrew. 
Help to fearch my houfe this one time ; if I find not what 
I feek, let them fay of me, as jealous as Ford, that fearcheth 
a hollow walnut for his wife’s leman. _ Shake/peare. 
Some woods have the veins {mooth as fir and walnut. Bacon. 

Wa/LipepPeER. 2. f. See HousELEEK, of which itis a fpecies. 

Wa‘LTRON. 7. f. 

The morfe, or waltron, is called the fca-horfe. Woodwa'd. 
To Wa’mnLe. v.n. (wemmelen, Dutch.) To roll with naufca 
and ficknefs. It is ufed of the ftomach. 
A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam- 
bling tomach, and an unfettled mind. L’ Efirange. 
Wan. adj. [pann, Saxon; gwan, weakly, Welfh.] Pale, as 
with ficknefs; languid of look. 
Sad to view his vifage pale and wane, 
Who erft in flowers of frefheft youth was clad. Fa. Queen. 
All the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, foften thy waz lip ! 
Let witchcraft join with beauty. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Why fo pale and wan, fond lover ? 
Pr’ythee, why fo pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? Suckling. 
Their courfe through thickeft conftellations held, 
Spreading their bane; the blafted ftars look’d wan. Milton. 
How chang’d from him, 
Companion of my arms! how wan! how dim! 
How faded all thy glories ! 
Wan. for won; the old pret. of win. 
And thofe with which th’ Eubean young man wan 
Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. Spenfer. 
30 G He 


Dryden. 


W: AON 


He wan the king with fecrecy and diligence ; but chiefy 


becaufe he was his old fervant in his lefs fortunes. Bacon. 
Wann. n.f. [vaand, Danifh.] 
1. A {mall ftick, or twig a long rod. 
The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands.  Shakefp. 


With a whip or wand, if you ftrike the air, the fharper 
and quicker you ftrike it, the louder found it giveth. Bacon. 
His {pear, to equal which the talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mait 
Of {ome great admiral, were but a wand. Ailton. 
A child runs away laughing, with good fmart blows of a 
wand on his back, who would have cried for an unkind 
word. Locke on Education. 
2. Any ftaff of authority, or ufe. 
Though he had both fpurs and wand, they feemed rather 
marks of fovereignty, than inftruments of punifhment. Sidney. 


He held before his decent fteps a filver wand. Ailton. 
3. A charming rod. i i 
Nay, lady, fit; if I but wave this wand, 
Your nerves arc all chain’d up in alabafter. Milton. 
Picus bore a buckler in his hand ; 
His other wav'd a long divining wand. Dryden. 


To Wa’nDER. v. n. [pandjuan, Saxon; wandelen, Dutch.) 
1. To rove; to ramble here and there; to go, without any 
certain courfe. dt has always an ill fente. 


I have no will to wander torth of doors. Shakefpeare. 
I will go lofe myfelf, 
And wander up and down to view the city. Shakefpeare. 


‘The old duke is banifh’d ; four loving lords have put them- 
felves into exile with him, whofe revenues enrich the new 
duke ; therefore he gives them good leave to wander, Shake/p. 

Then came wand’ring by 

A fhadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood, and he fhriek’d out aloud. 

They wandered about in fheeps and goats fkins. 

Let them wander up and down for meat. 

From this nuptial bow’r, 
How fhall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world ? Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 
Here fhould my wonder dwell, and hcre my praife ; 
But my fixt thoughts my wand’ring eye betrays. Denham. 
A hundred years they wander on the fhore. Dryden. 

Virgil introduces his Æneas in Carthage, before he brings 
him to Laurentum; and even after that, he wanders to the 
kingdom of Evander. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. Yo deviate; to go aftray. 


Shake/peare, 
Heb. xi. 
Pf, lix. 


O let me not wander from thy commandments. Pf. cxix. 
They give the reins to wana’ring thoughts, 
Till by their awn perplexities involv’d, 
Milton. 


They ravel more. 
To WA'NDER. v.a. To travel over, without a certain courfe. 
The nether flood 
Runs diverfe, wand’ring many a famous realm. Ailton. 
Thofe few efcap’d 
Famine and anguifh, will at laft confume, 
Vand'ring that wat’ry defart. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 
See harnefs’d fteeds defert the ftony town, 
And wander roads unttable, not their own. 
Wa'nveRER. n.f. [from wander.] Rover; rambler. 
Nor for my peace will I go far, 
As wanderers that {till do roam ; 
But make my ftrengths fuch as they are, 
Here in my bofom, and at home. B. Fobnfon. 
He here to every thirfty wanderer, 
By fly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Milton. 
‘The whole people is a race of fuch merchants as are wan- 
derers by profeffion, and at the fame time are in all places in- 
capable of lands or offices. Spectator, N° 495. 
Talte, that eternal wanderer, which flies, 


Gay. 


From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes, Pope. 
W A'NDERING. n f. [from wander. ] 
1. Uncertain peregrination. 
He afks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end his zvand’rings, and his tolis relieve? Addifon. 


2. Aberration ; miftaken way. 
If any man’s eagernefs of glory has made him overfee the 
way to it, let him now recover his wanderings. Decay of Piety. 
3- Incertainty ; want of being fixed. — 
A proper remedy for this wandering of thoughts, would do 
great fervice to the ftudious. Locke. 
To WANE. v.7. [paman, to grow lefs, Saxon.] 
1. To grow lefs; to decreafe. Applicd to the moon. 
The hufbandman, in fowing and fetting, upon good reafon 


obferves the waxing and waining of the moon, Hakewill, 
WVaining moons their fettled periods kcep, 
‘To {well the billows, and ferment the decp. Addifon. 
2. To decline; to fink. 
A lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman in this waining age. Shakepeare. 
I will interchange 
My wained ftate for Henry’s regal crown. Shake/p. 


WAIN 


Your father were a fool 
To give thee all; and in his waining age 
Set toot under thy table. 
In thefe confines flily have I lurk’d, 
To watch the waining of mine enemies. Shake/p. Rich. II. 
Nothing more jealous than a favourite, towards the wain- 


§ bake/peare. 


ing time, and fulpect of fatiety. Wotton. 
Im wating in his favour, yet I love him. Dryden. 
You faw but forrow in its waining form, 
A working fea remaining from a {torm ; 
When the now weary waves roll o’er the decp, 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall aflecp. Dryden. 
Land and trade ever will wax and wane together. Child. 


Her waining form no longer thall incite 
Envy in woman, or defire in man. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Wane. n.f. (trom the verb. ] 
1. Decreafe of the moon. 
‘The fowing at the wane of the moon, is thought to make 
the corn found. Bacon. 
Young cattle, that are brought forth in the full of the 
moon, are itronger and larger than thofe that are brought 


forth in the wane. Bacon. 
This is fair Diana's cafe ; 
For all aftrologers maintain, 
Each night a bit drops off her face, 
When mortals fay {he’s in her wane. Swift, 


2. Decline; diminution ; declenfion. 
You're caft upon an age, in which the church is in its 
wane, South, 
W a’xNED. adj. [from wan.] Turned pale and faint co- 
loured. 
Is it not monftrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paifion, 
Could force his foul fo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his vifage wann’d. 
Wa’xness. n.f. {from wan.) Palenefs ; languor. 
To WANT. v. a. [pana, Saxon.] 
1. To be without fomething fit or neceffary. 
Want no money, Sir John ; you fhall want none. Shake/p. 
A man to whem God hath given riches, fo that he 
wanteth nothing for his foul of all that he defireth, yet God 
giveth him not power to eat thereof. Eccl. vi. 2 
2. To be defective in fomething. 


Shake/p. 


Locke. 


Smells do moft of them want names. 
Nor can this be, 
But by fulfilling that which thou didit want, 
Obedience to the law. Milton. 


3. To fall fhort of; not to contain, 
Nor think, though men were none, 
That heav’n wou’d want {pectators, God want praife. Mit. 
4. To be without; not to have. 
By defcending from the thrones above, 
Thofe happy places, thou haft deign’d a-while 
To want, and honour thete. Atilton’s Par. Loft. 
How loth I am to have recourfe to rites 
So full of horror, that I once rejoice 
I want the ufe of fight. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 
The unhappy never want enemies. Clariffa. 
5. To need; to have need of ; to lack. 
It hath caufed a great irregularity m our calendar, and 
wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be rightly com- 
uted. Holder. 
God, who fees all things intuitively, does not want helps ; 


he neither ftands in need of logick, nor ufes it. Baker, 
6. lo with for; to long for. 
Down I come, like glift’ring Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. Shake/peare. 


The fylvans to their fhades retire, 
Thole very fhades and {treams new fhades and ftreams re- 
quire, 
And want a cooling breeze of wind tofanthe raging fire. Dry. 
What wants my fon? for know 
My fon thou art, and I muft call thee fo. Addifon’s Ovid. 
Men who want to get a woman into their power, feldom 
fcruple the means. Ciariffa. 
To WAnT. v.u. 
1. To be wanted; to be improperly abfent; not to be in fuff- 
cient quantity. 
Nor did there want cornice or freeze. Milton. 
Finds wealth where ’tis, be{tows it where it wants ; 
Cities in defarts, woods in cities plants. Denham. 
We have the means in our hands, and nothing but the ap- 
plication of them is wanting. Addifon. 
As in bodies, thus in fouls, we find 
What wants in blood and fpirits, {well’d with wind. Pope. 
The defign, the difpofition, the manners, and the thoughts, 
are all before it; where any of thofe are wanting, or imper- 


fect, fo much wants in the mnitation of human lite. Dryden. 
2. To fail; to be deficient. 
Nor fhall I to the work thou enterprifeft 
Be wanting, but afiord thee equal aid. Milton. 


Though 


WAN 


Though England is not wanting ina learned nobility, yet 

unhappy circumiftances have confined me to a narrow 

sss choice. Dr:den's Dedication to Lord C ifford. 
Whatever furtune, good or bad betide, 

No time fhall find me wanting to my truth. Dryden. 

Religion will never be without enemics, nor thofe enemies 

be wanting in endeavours to expofe it to the contempt of 

emankiod, Rogers’s Sermons. 

Several are againft his fevere ufage of you, and would be 

glad of an occation to convince the reft of their error, if you 


will not be wanting to yourfelf, Swift. 
Hga To be milled 5 to be not had. 
bir ‘Twelve, wanting one, he flew, 
My brethren: I alone furviv'd. Dryden. 
s »Granivorous animals have a long colon and cecum, which 


în Carnivorous are wanting. 
WANT: n. j. 
„I. Need. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


r It infers the good 
cs 1o By thee communicated, and our want. 
_ acua Parents fhould diftinguith between the 
» thofe of nature. 
2. Deficiency. 
This procecded not from any want of knowledge, but of 
; judgment. Dryden. 
WyeeOne objection to Civita Vecchia, is, that the air is not 
whole‘ome : tiis procceds from want of inhabitants. Addijon. 
©) ©) The biood flows through the vefiels, by the exccfs of the 
a force of the heart above the incumbent preflure, which in fat 
a pecple is exceflive ; and as want of a due quantity of mo- 
tion of the fluids increa‘cth fat, the difeafe is the caufe of 
itfelf. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. The ttate of not having. 
You fhall have no reafon to complain of me, for want of a 
œ generous difdain of this world. Pope. 
4- Poverty ; penury ; indigence. 
Nothing is fo hard for thofe who abound in riches, as to 
conceive how others can be in want. Swift. 
5. [pand, Saxon.] A mole. 
WA NTON. n. jfa (lhis word is derived by Minpew from want 
= one, a man or woman that wants a companion. This ety- 
~~ mology, however odd, Junius filently adopts. Skinner, who 
had more acutenefs, cannut forbear to doubt it, but offers 
~ nothing better. } 
3. Lafcivious ; libidinous ; letcherous; luftful. 
Thou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 
a ‘Lafcivious, wanton; more than well befeems 
A man of thy profeffion. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Entic’d to do him wanton rites. Milton, 
a. Licentious ; diifolute. 
My plenteous joys, 
¿ Wanton in fulnefs, feck to hide themfelves 
In drops of forrow. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
5 Men grown wanton by profperity, 
- Study’d new arts of luxury and eafe. 
3. Frolickfome ; gay; fportive ; airy. 
»» As flies to wanton boys, we are to th’ gods : 
< They kill us for their fport. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
A Note a wild and wanton herd, 
-o Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
_» Fetching mad bounds. Shake:p. Merch. of Vemce. 
_.» Time drives the flocks from field to fold ; 
A ~The flow'rs do fade, and wanton fields 


Milton. 


wants of fancy, and 


R ofcommon. 


_. fo wayward winter reckoning yields. Raleigh. 
How eagerly ye follow my ditgrace, 
As if it fed ye; and how fleek und wanton 
_ Y appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. Shakefpeare. 


4. Loofe ; unreflrained. 
» How does your tongue grow wanton in her praife! Addi. 
§. Quick, and irregular of motion. 
6. Luxuriant ; fuperfluous. 
What we by day lop overgrown, 
~ One night or two, with wanton growth derides, 


Tending to wild. Milton. 
© © Women richly gay in gems and wanton drefs. Milton. 
7. Not regular ; turncd fortuitoully. 
© o The quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
~ For want of tread are undiftinguifhable. Milton, 


Walxton. n. J. 

1. A lafcivious perfon; a flrumpct; a whoremonger. 

_ _ Anold wanton willbe doating upon women, when hé can 

 fcarce fee without fpectacles. Souths Sermons. 

» To lip a wanton in a fecure couch, 

And to fuppofe her chafte. 

2. A trifler; an infignificant flutterer. 

: t jetds. Shall a beardlefs boy, 

~~ Acocker’d, filken wanton brave your fields, 

_ Mocking the air with colours idly fpread, 
And find no check ? Shakefpeare’s K. John, 
= Paf with yeur beft violence ; 

© Lam afraid you make a wanton of me. Shakepeare’s Hamet, 


k» n N 


S hake'p. Othello. 


Locke. * 


WAR 


3. A word of flight endearment. 
Peace, my wantons ; he will do, 
More than you can aim unto. 
To Wa’ston, v.n. (trom the noun.] 
t. To play lafcivioully. 
He from his guards and midnight tent, 
Difguis’d o’er hills and vallies went, 
To wanton with the fprightly dame, 
And in his pleafure loft his fame. 
2. To revel; to play. 
Oh! I heard him wanan in his praife ; 
Speak things of him might charm the ears. 
Nature here 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play’d at will 
Her virgin fancies. 
O ye mufes! deign your bleft retreat, 
Where Horace wantons at your {pring, 
And Pindar fweeps a bolder ftring. 
3- To move nimbly, and irregularly. 
Wa'vtonty. adv. [from wanten.] Lafcivioufly ; frolickfome- 
ly ; gayly ; fportively ; carelefsly. 
Thou doft but try how far I can forbear, 
Nor art that monfler which thou wouldit appear : 
But do not wantonly my paflion move, 


B. Fobnjon. 


P 7 ior . 
Otway. 
Milton. 


Fenton. 


I pardon nothing that relates to love. Dryden. 
WA'NToNNEss. x. f. [from wanton, } 
r. Lafcivioufnels ; letchery. 

The {pirit of wantonne/s is fcar’d out of him. Shate/p. 


Bulls and goats bled apace ; but neither the violence of the 
one, nor the wantonne’s of the other, ever dicd a victim at 
any of their altars. South. 

2. Sportivenefs ; frolick ; humour. 
When I was in France, 
Young would be as fad as night, 
Only for wantonne/s. Shakefp. K. John. 
Love, rais’d on beauty, will like that decay ; 

Our hearts may bear its flender chain a day: 

As flow'ry bands in wantonne/s are worn, 

A morning’s pleafure, and at evening torn. 

3. Licentioufnets ; negligence of reftraint. 
The tumults threatened to abule all acts of grace, and 


Pope. 


turn them into wantonne/s. K. Charles. 
Till wanionnefs and pride 
Raife out of friendfhip hoftile deeds in peace. Milton. 


WA’NTWIT. n.f. [want and wit.) A fool; an idiot. 
Such a wantwit fadnefs makes of me, 

That I have much ado to know myfelf. Shake/heare. 

Wa'nty. n.f. [I know not whence derived.] A broad girth of 
leather, by which the load is bound upon the horfe. 

A panel and wanty, pack-faddle and ped, 

With line to fetch litter. 

Wa’rrp. adj. [Of this word I know not the original, except 
that to whape, to fhock, or dejeét, is found in Spenter; from 
which the meaning may be gathered.] Dejected ; crufhed by 
milery. 

This makes the waped widow wed again. Shake/peare. 

Wa'PenTAKE. n. j. [from woepun, Saxon, and take, wapene 
takium, Wapentugium, low Latin J 

Wapentake is all one with what we call a hundred: as 
upon a n.ceting for that purpofe, they touched each other’s 
weapons, in token of their fidelity and allegiance. Cowel. 

Hundred fignifieth a hundred pledges, which were under 
the command and affurance of their alderman; which, as [ 
fuppofe, was alfo called a wapentake, fo named, of touching 
the weapon or fpear of their alderman, and {wearing to fol- 
low him faithfully, and ferve their prince truly. But others 
think, that a wapenta/e was ten hundreds, cr boroughs. ‘penfers 

War. n.f. [werre, old Dutch ; guerre, Fr. ] 

War may be defined the exercife of violence under fove- 
reign command againft withftanders ; force, authority, and 
reliftance being the effential parts thereof. Violence, limited 
by authority, is fufficiently diftinguithed from robbery, and 
the like outrages ; yet confifting in relation towards others, 
it neceflarily requires a fuppofition of refiftance, whereby the 
force of war becomes different from the violence infliéted 
upon flaves or yielding malefactors. Raleigh, 

On, you nobleft Englith, 

Whofe blood is fetcht from fathers of war proof. Shake/p. 

After a denunciation or indiétion of war, the war is no more 
confined to the place of the quarrel, but left at large. Bacon, 

I faw the figure and armour of him, that headed the pea- 
fants in the war upon Bern, with the feveral weapons found 
on his followers. Addon. 

2. The inftruments of war, in poetical language, 

The god of love inhabits thcre, 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 

His complement of ftores, and total war. 

3. Forces; army. Poetically. 

On th’ embattled ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm the war, Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 
4. The profeffion of arms. 
Thine 


Tuffer. 


Prior. 


WAR 


Thine almighty word leapt down from heaven, as a fierce 
man of war into the midit of a land of deftruction. /Vjdom. 
5. Hollility ; ftate of oppofition ; act of oppofition. 
Duncan’s horfes 
Turn’d wild in nature, broke their {talls, Aung out, 
Contending ’gain{t obedience, as they would 
Make war with man. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
To War v.n. [from the noun ] To make war; to be in a 
itate of hoftility. 
Was this a face, 


To be expos’d againft the warring winds ? Shake/p. 
Why Mould | war without the walls of Troy, 
That find fuch cruel battle here within ? Shake/peare. 


Make peace with God, for you mutt dic, my lord.— 
— Have you that holy fecling in your foul, 
T'o counfel me to make my peace with God, 
And are you yet to your own foul’s fo blind, 
“That you will war with God, by murd’ring me? Shake/p. 
He teacheth my hands to war. 2 Sam. xxii. 
This charge I commit unto thee, fon Timothy, that thou 
by them mighteft war a good warfare. 1 Tim. i. 18. 
He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the Britons, but 
in no wife to wer upon the French. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 
We {vem amtitious God’s whole work t undo ; 
Wiih new dileafes on ourfelves we war, 


And with new phyfick, a worfe engine far. Donne. 
His next defign 

Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 

And war on Thelcus. Dryden. 


To the ifland of Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, 
nations warring with one another reforted with their goods, 
and traded as in a neutral country. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To War. v.a. To make warupon. A word not any longer 
ufed. 
And them long time before great Nimrod was, 
That firft the world with (word and fire warred. Spenjer. 
To them the fame was render’d, to the end, 
To war the Scot, and borders to defend. Daniel's Civ. War. 
To Wa/RBLE. v.a. [werben, old Teutonick ; wervelen, Ger- 
man; to twirl, or turn round. ] 
1. To quaver any found. 
2. To caufe to quaver. 
Follow me as I fing, 
And touch the warbled firing. 
3. To utter mufically. 
She can thaw the numbing fpell, 
If fhe be right invok’d with wa: bled fong. 
To WaA‘RBLE. v.n. 
1. To be quavered. 
Such ftrains ne’er warble in the linnet’s throat. 
2. To be uttered melodioufly. 
A plaining fong, plain-finging voice requires, 

For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. ` 

There birds refort, and in their kind, thy praife 

Among the branches chant in wa: bling lays. 

3. To fing. 
Creatures that liv’d and mov’d, and walk’d, or flew ; 

Birds on the branches wa bling ; all things fmil’d. Milton. 

She wa: bled in her throat, 

And tun’d her voice to many a merry note, 

But indiftind. 

A bard amid the joyous circle fings 

High airs attemper’d to the vocal ftrings ; 

Whilft warbling to the varied ftrain advance, 

‘Two {prightly youths to form the bounding dance. Pope. 

WA’RBLER. 7.f- [from warble.) A finger; a fongfter. 
Hark! on ev’ry bough, 
In lulling ftrains the feather’d warblers woo. Tickell. 
Warn. A fyllable much ufed as an affix in compofition, as 
heavenward, with tendency to heaven ; hitherward, this way ; 
from peand, Saxon 

Before fhe could come to the arbour, fhe faw walking 

from her-ward, a man in fhepherdifh apparel. Sidney. 
To WARD. v.a. [peanbian, Saxon ; waren, Dutch ; garder, 
French. ] 
1. Lo guard; to watch. 
He marched forth towards the caftle wall, 
Whofe gates he found faft fhut, ne living wight 
To ward the fame, nor anfwer comer’s call. Fairy Queen. 
2. To defend; to protect. 
Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thoufand dangers, bid him bury it. Shakefpeare. 
3. To fence off; to obftruct, or turn afide any thing mifchic- 
vous. 
Not once the baron lift his armed hand 
To ftrike the maid, but gazing on her eyes, 
Where lordly Cupid feem’d in arms to ftand, 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Gay. 


Sidney. 
Watton. 


Dryden, 


No way to ward or fhun her blows he trics. Fairfax. 
Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 
Now wards afelling blow, now ftrikes again. Daniel. 


WAR 


Toxcus amaz’d, and with amazement flow, 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming blow, 
Stood, doubting ; and while doubting thus he ftood, 
Recciv’d the {tcel bath’d in his-brother’s blood. _ Dryden. 
‘The pointed javelin warded off his rage. Addifon. 
The provifion of bread for food; cloathing to ward off 
the inclemency of the air, were to be firft look’d after. Poodu. 
It inftruéts the fcholar in the various methods of warding 
off the force of objections, and of difcovering and repelling” 
the fubtle tricks of fophiiters.  Watts’s Improv. of the Mind. 
To WARD. v.n. : 
1. To be vigilant; to keep guard. 
2. To act upon the defenfive with a weapon. 
So redoubling her blows, drove the ftranger to no other, 
fhift than to ward and go back. Sidney, b. ii. 
Short crooked {words in clofer fight they wear, : 
And on their warding arms light bucklers bear. 
Warp. 2. f. [from the verb. } 
1. Watch; act of guarding. 
Still when fhe flept, he kept both watch and ward. Spenfer. 
Sublime on thefe a tow’r of fteel is rear’d ; 
And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 
Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 
Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way. Dryden. 
2. Gartifon ; thofe who are intruftcd to keep a place. “Se 
By reafon of thefe two forts, though there be but 
{mall wards left in them, there are two good towns now 
grown, which are the greateft ftay of both thofe two coun- 


tries. Spenfer. 
Their ftedfaft ftonds did mightily maintain. Spenfer. 
3. Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 
Thou know’ft my old ward; here I Jay, and thus I bore 
my point. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Come from thy ward, 
For I can here difarm thee with this ftick. Shake/p. Tempe/t. 
Now, by proof it fhall appear, 

Whether thy horns are fharper, or my {pear. 

At this, I threw: for want of other ward, 

He lifted up his hand, his front to guard. 

4. Fortrefs ; ftrong hold. 

She dwells fecurcly on the excellency of her honour. Now 
could I come to her with any detection in my hand, I could 
drive her from the ward of her purity, her reputation, and a 
thoufand other her defences, which now are too too ftrongly 
embattled againft me. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjar. 

s. (Warda, law Lat.] Diftriét of a town. 
Throughout the trembling city plac’d a guard, 
Dealing an equal fhare to every ward. 
6. Cuftody ; confinement. i 
That wretched creature being deprehended in that impiety, 
was held in ward. Hooker. 
Stopt there was his too veh’ment fpecch with {peed, 
And he fent clofe to ward from where he ftood. Daniel. 
7. The part of a lock, which, correfponding to the proper 
key, hinders any other from opening it. 
In the key-hole turns 

Th’ intricate «ards, and ev’ry bolt and bar. Milton. 

As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are there feveral 
inventions in the making and contriving their wards, or 
guards. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted ward to ward, 
by the fame wifdom. Grew’s Co/mology. 

8. One in the hands of a guardian. 
The king caufeth bring up his wards, but beftoweth no 


Dryden. 


Th’ afeged caftles ward 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


more of their rents upon them than is uleful. Drummond. 
You know our father’s ward, 

The fair Monimia : is your heart at peace ? 

Is it fo guarded that you could not love her ? Otway. 
Thy Violante’s heart was ever thine, 

Compell’d to wed, before fhe was my ward. Dryden. 
When ftern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We lath the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden. 


Titles of honour and privileges, the rich and the great can 
never deferve, unlefs they employ them for the protection of 
thefe, the true wards and children of God. Sprat. 

g. The ftate of a child under a guardian. 
I muft attend his majefty’s. command, to whom I am now 


in ward, evermore in fubjection. Shake/peare. 
Lewis the eleventh of France having much, abated the 
greatnefs and power of the peers, would fay, that F had 
acon. 


brought the crown out of ward 
10. Guardianfhip ; right over orphans. : 
It is alfo inconvenient in Ireland, that the wards and mar- 
riages of gentlemen's children fhould be in the difpofal of 


any of thofe lords. Spenjfer. 
WARDEN. 7 fa (waerden, Dutch.] 
r. A keeper; a guardian. 
2, A head officer. i 
The warden of apothecaries hall, Garin. 
A magi- 


WAR 
7 i 
3. Warden of the cinque ports. ` 
A magiftrate that has the jurifdiction of thofe havens in the 
ealt part of England, commonly called the cinque ports, or 
five havens, who has there all that jurifdi¢tion which the ad- 
miral.of England has in places not exempt. The realon why 
one, magiftrate fhould be affigned to thefe havens fecms to he, 
yecaufe in refpect of their fituation, they formerly required 
‘a more vigilant care than other havens, being in greater dan- 
ger of invafion by our enemies. ~" Cowel. 
4. [Pyrum volemum, Lat. | know not whence denominated.] A 
Jarge pear. a ae 
Sides Nor muft all fhoots of pears alike be fet, 
C.uftumian, Syrian pears, and wardens great. Afuy’s Virg. 


ee eih 


4 Ox-check when hot, and wardens bak’d fome cry. 
È = Ponte: wy EAN King. 
O WARDER." f. [from ward. ] N 
p. I. À keeper; a guard, | d l 
Tan Upon thofe gates with force he fiercely flew, 
And rending them in pieces, felly flew 
‘Thofe warders ftrange, and all thatelfe he met. Hutberd. 
ads N ¥ here be thefe warders, that they wait not here ? 
s “Oper he gates. ` IENA ; Shakepeare s Henry VI. 
Í ___ Though bladed corn be lodg’d and trees blown down, 


f7 Though caftles topple on their warders heads. Shake/peare. 
<The warders of the gate but fcarce maintain 

Th unequal combat, and refift in vain. Dryden. 
~ 2,,A truncheon by which an officer ot arms forbade fight. 

_ Sound trumpets, and fet forward combatants. 
: —_ —But fay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 
Shake!peare. 

- Nn 8 Then, then, when there was nothing could have itaid 

wo My father from the breaft of Bolingbroke, 

~~~ ©, when the king did throw his warder down, 

a His own life hung upon the ftaff he threw. Shakefpeare. 
diag e z. n. f. [pean> and moz, or gemov, Saxon ; wade- 
pats, low Lat.J A meeting; a court held in each ward or dif- 
À tri in London for the direction of their affairs. 
Walrprare. n. [. (garderobe, French; garderoba, low Lat.] A 

~ room where cloaths are kept. 

The third had of their wardrobe cuftody, 

shar In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 
> 

weit i 


The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, 
But cloaths meet to keep keen cold away. 
i - i oa “a t iei ee his a 
bisos PII murder all his wardrobe piece by: piece ` 
z ey meet the king. i : Shakelpeare’s HenrylV. 
Tip Oe sere Behold! 
l What from his wardrote her belov’d allows, 
C Todeck the wedding-day of his unfpotted fpoufe. Dryden. 
Sk: would not be an impertinent defign to make a kind of 
Peale Roman wardrobe, where you fhould fce toga’s and tu- 
, the chlamys and trabea, and all the different ve&s and 
ients fo often mentioned in the Greek and Roman au- 
Addifon. 


a 
É Fairy Queen, 


a 


SHIP n J. [from ward. ] 
janfhip. 
y reafon of the tenures in chief revived, the fums for re- 
& of homage be encreafed, and the profits of ward/lips can- 
‘but be much advanced. Bacon. 
2. Pupillage; ftate of being under ward. 
larg? ory 1e houfes fued out ‘their livery, and redeemed themfelves 
"from the ward/hip of tumults. King Charles. 
Wa RE. The preterite of wear, more frequently wore. 
: A certain man ware no cloaths. Luke viii. 27. 
E. adj [For this we commonly fay aware.] 
ng in expectation of ; being provided againft. 
“he lord of that fervant fhall come ina day when he look- 
`: not for him, and in an hour that he is not ware of him. 


d f Matth, xxiv. 50. 
-o c vautious ; wary. 


E 


T 


us 
J 


Fairy Queen. 


cad “Bid her well be ware and {till erect. Miiton. 
~ ARE. v.n, To take heed of ; to beware. 
— _ A fhufed, fullen, and uncertain light 
"That dances through the clouds, and fhuts again, 
Then ware a rifing tempeft on the main. Dryden. 


RE. n. f. [payn, Saxon; waere, Dutch; wara, Swedifh. ] 

_. 2 et See ° 

Commonly fomething to be fold. 

Ry Let us, like merchan s, fhew our fouleft wares, 

bye And think, perchance, they'll fell. Shake/peare. 

È F the people bring ware or any victuals to fell, that we 
would not buy it. Nehem. x. 316 

> ~ I know thou whole art but a fhop 


an Pe ‘ 
» be pF toys and trifles, traps and fnares, 
ro 


— 


“To take the weak, and make them ftop ; 
Yer art thou falfer than thy wares. 
Why fhould my black thy love impair ? 
Tet the dark fhop commend the ware. Cleaveland. 
He turns himlelf to other wares which he finds your mar- 
A kets take off. Locke. 


Een. Jobnjfon. 


Wa/REFUL. adj. [ware and full ] 


WAR 


Cautious ; timoroufly pru- 
dent. 


Wa‘REFULNESS.,%-/- [from wareful,} Cautioufnefs. Obfelete: 


With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 


He met her full ; but full of tua" ¢/ulne/s. Sidney. 


Warrenouse. n. f. [ware and boufe.) A ftorehoufe of mcr- 


chandife. i 
His underftanding is only the wareksufe of other mens lum- 
ber, I mean. falfe and unconcluding rcafonings rather than a 
repofitory, of truth for his own ufe. Locke. 
She had never more fhips at fea, greater quantities of mer- 
chandife in her varchcufe, than at prefent. Add:fon. 
She the big wareboufe built, 
Rais’d the {trong crane. Thomfon’s Autumn, 
Wa'recess. adj. [ from ware.] Uncautious; unwary. Spenf. 
Wa'reLy. adu. [from ware.] Warily; cautioufly ; timoroully. 
They bound him hand and fout with iron chains, 
And with continual watch did warely keep. Fairy Queen. 
Wa'rrare. n f [war and fare] Military fervice ; mili- 
tary life. ; 
In the wildernefs 
He {hall firft lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare, ere I fend him forth : 
To conquer fin and death, Miltons Paradife Regained. 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearlefs in his righteous caufe. Milton. 
‘Tully, when he read the ‘Tactics, was thinking on the bar 
which was his field of battle: the knowledge of warfare is 
thrown away on a general who does not make ufe of what he 
knows. Dryden. 
The ftate of Chriftians, even when they are not actually 
perfecutcd, is a perpetual ftate of warfare and voluntary fuf- 
terings. Atterbury s Sermons. 
The fcripture has directed us to refer thefe mifcarriages in 
our Chriftian warfare to the power -f three enemies. Rovers. 
To Wa/REFARE. v. n. [from the noun.] Tolead a military 
life. 
‘That was the only amulet in that credulous warfaring age 
to cfcape dangers in battles. Camden's Remains. 
Wa/RHABLE. adj. [war and habile, fromhab:lis, Lat. or avle. | 
Military; ft for war. 
The weary Britons, whofe war habie youth 
Was by Maximilian lately led away, 
With wretched miferies and woeful mith, 
Were to thofe pagans made an open prey. Fairy Queen. 
WalRILy. adv. [from wary.] Cautioufiy ; with timorous pru- 
dence; with wife forethought. i l 
The charge thereof unto a courteous fp’rit 
Commended was, -who thereby did attend, 
And warily awaited day and night, 
From other covetous fends it to defend. Fairy Queen. 
The change of laws, efyecially concerning matters of reli- 
gion, muft be warily proceeded in. Hooker. 
It will concern a man to treat confcience awfully and warily, 
by fill obferv ng what it commands, but efpecially what it for- 
bids. South's Sermons. 
They fearched diligently and concluded warriy. Sprat. 
WA'RINESS. 7. f. [from wary.] Caution ; prudent forethought ; 
timorous fcrupuloufnefs 
For your own confcience he gives innocence, 
But for your fame a difcreet warine,s. Donne. 
To determine what are little things in religion, great wa- 
rine,’s isto be ufed. Sprat’s Sermons. 
The path was fo very flippery, the fhade fo exceeding 
gloomy, and the whole wood fo full of echoes, that they were 
force to march with the greateft warin:/s, circumfpection and 
filence. Addifon’s Freehlder. 
Moft men have fo much of ill nature, or of wartne/s, as 
not to footh the vanity of the ambitious man. Add: fon. 
1 look upon it to be a moft clear truth; and expreifed it 
with more warinefs and referve than was neceflary. Atterbury. 
Wark. n f [Anciently ufed for work; whence bulwark. } 
Building. y 
Thou findeft fault where any’s to be found, 
And buildeft ftrong wark upon a weak ground. 
WA'RLIKE, n. f. [war and like. ] 
1. Fit for war; difpofed to war. 
She ufing fo ftrange, and yet fo well fucceeding a temper, 
made her people by peace warlike. Sidneys 
Old Siward with ten thoufand warlike men, 
All ready at appoint, was fetting forth. Shakejpeare’s Macbeth, 


Spenfer. 


When a warlike {tate grows foft and effeminate, they may 
be fure of a war. Bacon. 
O imprudent Gauls, 
Relying on falfe hopes, thus to incenfe 
The warlike Englifh. Philips. 


2. Military ; relating to war. 
The great arch-angel from his warlike toil 
Surceas'd. Alitons Paradife Lf. 
War'ine. n. f. [from war.] This word is I believe only 
found in the following adage, and feems to mean, one often 
quarrelled with. * ka 


Red Petter 


WAR 


_ Better be an old man’s darling than a young man’s war- 
ling. Camden's Remains. 
Wa’rLock, ln. f. [vardlookr, Iflandick, a charm; “penlog, 
Wa'rLuck. § Saxon, an evi] fpirit. This etymology was com- 
municated by Mr. Wife.) A male witch; a wizzard. 
Warluck in Scotland is applied to a man whom the vulgar 
fuppofe to be converfant with fpirits, as a woman who car- 
Ties on the fame commerce is called a witch: he is fuppofed 
to have the invulnerable quality which Dryden mentions, who 
did not underftand the word. 
€ was no warluck, as the Scots commonly call fuch men, 
who they fay arc iron free or lead free. Dryden. 
WARM. adj. [warm, Gothick ; peanm, Sax. warm, Dutch. ] 
I. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a {mall degrec. 
He ftretched himfclf upon the child, and the flefh of the 
child waxed warm. 2 Kings iv. 34. 
Main ocean flow’d, not idle, but with warm 
Prolifick iumour, foft’ning all her globe. 
2. Zealous; ardent. 
I never thought myfelf fo warm in. any party’s caufe as to 
deferve thcir money. Pope. 
Scaliger in his poetics is very warm againtt it. 
Broome’s Notes in the Ody fey: 


Milton, 


3. Violent; furious; vehement. 
Welcome day-light ; we fhall have qarm 
The Moor will 'gage 
His utmoft forces on his next affault, 
“To win a queen and kingdom. 

4. Buty in aétion. 

I hate the ling’ring {ummons to attend, 

Death all at once would be a nobler end; 

Fate is unkind ; methinks a gencral 

Should warm, and at the head of armies fall. 

5. Fanciful; enthufiaftick. 

If there be a fober and a wife man, what difference will! there 
be between his knowledge and that of the moft extravagant 
fancy in the world ? If there be any difference between them, 
the advantage will be on the warm-headed man’s fide, as hav- 
ing the more ideas, and the more lively. Locke. 

To Warm. v. a. [from the adjective. } 

1. To free from cold ; to heat ina gentle decree. 

It fhall be for a man to burn, for he fhal] take thereof and 
warm himfelf. da. xliv. 15. 
_ There fhall not be a coal to warm at, nor fire to fit before 
it. Va. xlvii. 14. 

The mounted fun . 

Shot down direét his fervid rays to warm 

Earth’s inmoft womb. 

Thefe foft fires with kindly heat 

Of various influence, foment and warm, 

2. To heat mentally; to make vehement. 

The action of Homer being more full of vigour than that 
of Virgil, is more pleafing to the reader: one warms you by 
degrees, the other fets you on fire all at once, and never in- 

_ termits his heat. Dryden. 

WA‘RMINGPAN, n. f. [warm and pan.) A covered brafs pan 
for warming a bed by means of hot coals. 

WaA‘RMINGSTONE. n. f. [warm and frore.| To thefe ufeful 
{tones add the warming-ftone, digged in Cornwall, which be- 
ing once well heated at the fire retains its warmth a great 
while, and hath been found to give eafe in the internal hæ- 
morrhoids. Ray on the Creation, 

Wa'‘RMLY. adv. [from warm.] 

1, With gentle heat. 

There the warming fun firft warmly {mote 

The open field. 

2. Eagerly; ardently. 

Now I have two right honeft wives 

One to Atrides I will fend, 

And t’other to my. Trojan friend ; 

Fach prince fhall thus with honour have 

What both fo warmly feem to crave. Prior, 

The ancients expect you fhould do them right in the ac- 


work on’t: 


Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 


Dryden. 


m il tone 
Milton, 


Milton; 


count you intend to write of their characters: I hope you 
think more warmly than ever of that cefign. Pope. 
Wa'RMNESS, ) 
Warmtu, §#/ [from warm.] 


1. Gentle heat. 
Then am I the prifoner, and his bed my goal; from the 
loathed warmth whereof deliver me. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the fun 
encreafing thar the hot herbs have; as acold hand will fooner 
finda little warmth than an hot. Bacon’s Natural Hiftery, 
He vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid maf. Milton, 
Here. kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
. To nobler. taftes, and more exalted feents, Addifon, 
2. Zeal; paffion; fervour of mind. i 
_.What zvarmth is there in your affeQion towards any of 
thefe princely fuitors that arc already come? Shatelteare. 


tad sud? 
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Our duties towards God and man, we fhould perform with 
that unfeigned integrity which belongs to Chriftian Piety ; 
with that temper and fobriety which becomes Chriftian pru- 
dence and charity; with that warmth and affection which 
agrees with Chriftian zeal. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Your Opinion that it is entirely to be neglected, would have 
been my own, had it been my own cafe; but I felt more 
warmth here than I did when firft I faw his book againft my- 


felf. Pope. 
3. Fancifulnefs ; enthufiafm. 
The fame warmih of head difpofes men to both. Temple. 


To WARN. v. a. [pennian, Saxon; waernen, Dutch 3 warna, 
Swedifh; varna, Iflandick.] 
1. To caution againft any fault or danger; to give previous no- 
tice of ill. 
What do’ft thou fcorn me for my gentle counfel? 


And footh the devil that I warn thee from? Shakefpeare,* 
Our firft parents had been warz’d 

The coming of their fecret foe, and ’fcap’d 

His mortal fnare. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


The hand can hardly lift up itfelf high enough to ftrike, but 
it muft be feen; fo that it warns while it threatens; but a 
falfe infidious tongue may whifper a lie fo clofe and low, that 


though you have ears to hear yet you fhall not hear. | South. 
Juturna warns the Daunian chief, 
Of Laufus’ danger, urging fwift relief. Dryden. 


If we confidcr the miftakes in mens difputes and notions, 
how great a part is owing to words, and their uncertain or 
miftaken fignifications ; this we are the more carefully to be 
warned of, becaufe the arts of improving it have been made the 
bufinefs of mens ftudy. Locke. 

The father, whilft he warn’d his erring fon, 

The fad examples which he ought to fhun 

Defcrib’d. 

When firft young Maro fung of kings and wars, 

Ere warning Phoebus touch’d his trembling ears, 

Perhaps he fecm’d above the critick’s law, 

And but from nature’s fountains fcorn’d to draw. Pope: 

2. To admonith of any duty to be performed, or practice or 
place to be avoided or forfaken. 

Cornelius was warned from God by an holy angel to fend 
for thee. AE GX 2%, 

He had chidden the rebellious winds for obeying the com- ı 
mand of their ufurping mafter: he had warned them from 


Prior. 


the feas ; he had beaten down the billows. Dryden. 
3. To notify previoufly good or bad. 
He wonders to what end you have aflembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him, 
His grace not being warn’d thereof before. . Shake/pecres 


He charg’d the foldicrs with preventing care, 
Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 
Warn'd of the enfuing fight, and bade 'em hope the war. 
Drydens Zineids 
Man, who knows not hearts, fhould make examples, 
Which like a warning- piece muft be fhot off, _. : 
To fright the reft from crimes. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 
Wa’rninc. n.f. [from warn. ]} ri 
1. Caution againft faults or dangers; previous notice of ill. 7 
I will thank the Lord for giving me warning in the night. P/, 
He groaning from the bottom of his breaft, 
This warning in thefe mournful words exprett. Dryden. 
Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, 

Could warning make the werld more juft or wife... Dryden. 

You have fairer warning than others who are unexpectedly 
cut off, and fo have a better opportunity, as well as greater 
engagements to provide for your latter end. Wake. 

A true and plain relation of my misfortunes may be of ufe 
and warning to credulous maids, never to put too much truft 
in deceitful men. Swift's Story of the Injured Lady. 

2. Previous notice: in a fenfe indifferent. 

Death ‘called up an old man, and bade him comc; the 
man excufed himfelf, that it was a great journey to take upon 
fo fhort’a warning. v L’Efirange. 

I faw with fome difdain, more nonfenfe than either I or.as 
bad a poet could have crammed into it at a month's warning ; 
in which time it was wholly written. Dryden. 

Warp. n.f. [peanp, Saxon; werp, Dutch.] -That order of 
thread in a thing woven that croffes the woof. ' 

The fourteenth is the placing of the tangible parts in length 
or tranfverfe, as it is in the warp ~nd the woof of texture, 
more inward or more outward. Bacon’s Natura: Hiftory. 

To Warr. v.n. [pedppan, Saxon; werpen, Dutch, to throw 5 
whence we fometimes fay, the work ca/ts.] To change from 
the true fituation by inteftine motion ; to change the pofition 
of one part to another. y 

This fellow will but join you together as they join wain{cot, 
then one of you will prove a fhrunk: pannel, and like green 
timber warp. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

They clamp one picce of wood to the end of another piece, 
to keep it from cafting or warpinge  Maoxon’s Mech, exerci 
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2. To lofe its proper courfe or direction. 
ra There’s our commiffion 


"From which we would not have you warp. Shake/p. 
fi This is ftrange ! methinks 
~My favour here begins to warps. Shakefpeare. 


All atteft this doctr ne, that the Pope can give away the 
right of any fovereign, if he fhall never fo little warp. Dryden. 
“This we fhould do as directly as may be, with as little warp- 
ing and declenfion towards the creature-as is poble, Norris. 
3. To turn. 

Loge The potent rod 

Of Amram’s fon i Egypt's evil day 

Wav’d round the coalt, up call’d-a pitchy cloud 

Of Icufts, warping on the eaftern wind, 

‘That o er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 

Like hight. Seo Ailton’ s Paradife-Lof, 
s TSW arr w.a 
y 1. To coniraé&t; to fhrivel. 
2. To turn alide from the true direction. 

~~ This firft avow'd, nor folly warp’d my mind ; 

* Nor the frail texture of the female kind 

£ ‘Betrav’d my virtue. 

Not foreign or domeftick treachery 

Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 
_ A great argument of the goodne(s of his caufe, which re- 

quired in its defender zeal, to a degree of warmth able to 

warp the facred rule of the word of God. Locke, 

I] have no private confiderations to warp me in this contro- 


Dryden: 


verly, fince my firft entering upon it, Addifon. 
S Not twarp'd by paffion, aw’d by rumour, 
Not grave through pride, or gay throuzh folly ; 
An equal mixture of good humour, 
And fenfible foft melancholy. Swift. 


; A conftant watchfulnefs againft all thofe prejudices that 
‘might warp the judgment afide from truth. Watts. 
3. It is ufed by Shake/perre to exprefs the effect of froft. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter fky, 
~ Thou do’it not bite fo nigh 
= As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
~ Thy fting is not fo fharp 
~ As friends remember’d not. Shak. As you like it. 
To WARRANT. v.n. [ garantir, French.] 
1. ‘Yo fupport or maintain ; to attcft. 
She needed not difdain any fervice, though never fo mean, 
which was warranted by the facred name of fither. Sidney. 
He that readeth unto us the Scriptures delivereth all the 
myfteries of faith, and not any thing amongft them all more 
than the mouth of the Lord doth warrant, Hooker. 
If this internal light be conformable to the principles of 
reafon, or to the word of God, which is attefted revelation, 
realon warrants it, and we may fafely receive it for true. Locke. 
2. Yo give authority. 
sie “Now we'll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be like our warranted quarrel. Shakef. Macbeth. 


3. To juftify. 
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How can any one warrant himfelf in the ule of thofe things 
5 apaintt uch fufpicions, but in the truft he has in the common 
‘honefty and truth of men in general ? South, 
_ True fortitude is feen in great exploits, 
That juftice warrants and that wifdom guides ; 
All elfe is tow’ring frenzy and diftraction. Addifon, 


4. Toexempt; to privilege; to fecure. 
«If my coming, whom, fhe faid, he feared, as foon as he 
: v me by the armour, had not warranted her from that 
proaching cruelty. À Sidney. 
efe thoughts cannot, in this your lonelinefs, warrant you 
icion in others, nor defend you from melancholy in 


Í. yourfelf. yen Sidney. 
_ Pll warrant him from drowning. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
o œ F259 En apace 
Bets warranted than this, or lefs fecure, 
~T cannot be, that I thould fear to change it. Milton. 


__§- Tordeclare upon furety. 
1 What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, mine’s as 


z "ae as filk, I warrant ye. LD Eftrange. 
TI ©» The Moors king 
< Is fafe enough, I warrant him for one. Dryd. Span. Fryar, 


WARRANT. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A’writ conferring fome right or authority. 
_~ Are you now going to difpatch this deed ? 

1 = We are, my lord, and come to have the warrant, 
"Phat we may be admitted where he is. Shak. Rich. III. 
"He fent him a‘warrant for one thoufand pounds a year pen- 
fion tor his life. Clarendon. 
2. Awrit giving. the officer of juftice the power of caption. 

~ Mr Phere was adamn’d delign, cries one, no doubt; 

| For warrants are’ already ifiued out. Dryden's Ffuvenal. 
3 Aijuttificatory commiffion or teftimony, 

> HiSpromife is our plain warrant, that in his name what we 
C afk we thall receive, Hooker, 


WAR 


Is this a tuarrant fufficient for any man’s confcience to build 
fuch proceedings upon, as have been and are put in ufs for 
the eftablifhment of that caufe ? Hooker. 

The place of Paradife might be feen unto Mofes, and-unto’ 
the prophets which fucceeded him; both which I take for my 


warrant to guide me in this difcovery. Raleigh. 
His.tvarrant docs the Chriftian faith defend ; 
On that relying, all their quarrels end. Waller. 


The Jewifh religion was yet in poflefion ; and therefore, that 
this might fo enter as not to intrude, it was to bring its warrant 
from the fame hand of Omnipotence. Stuth’s Sermons. 

4. Right; legality. Obfolete. 

I attach thee 
For an abufer of the world, a practicer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. 
Therefore to horfe, 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But fhift away : there’s warrant in that theft, 

Which fteals itfelf when there’s no mercy left. Shake/p. 

Wa'RRANTABLE. adj. [from warrunt.] Juftifiable;. de- 
fenfible. 

To purchafe a clear and warrantable body of truth, we muft 
forget and part with much we know. Brown. 

His meals are coarfe and fhort, his employment warrant- 
able, his fleep certain and refrefhing. South. 

If lcan mend my condition by any warrantable induftry, 
the way is fair and open; and that’s a privilege every realon- 
able creature has in his commifiion. L Efirange. 

WA'RRANTABLENE:S. n.f. | from warrantab'e,] Jufti- 
fiablenefs. 

By the foil thereof you may fee the noblenefs of my defire 
to you, and tlie warrantab‘ene/s of your favour to me. Sidney. 

Wa/RRANTABLY. adu. [from warrantable.) ~ Juftifiably. 

‘The faith which God requires is only this, that he will cer- 
tainly reward all thofe that believe in him, and obey his com- 
mandments ; but for the particular application of this faith to 
ourfelves, that deferves no more of our affent, nor can indeed 
werrantably have it, than what is founded upon the ferious 
confidcration of our own performances, Wake. 

Wa/RRANTER. n. f- [from warrant] 

1, One who gives authority. 

2. One who gives fecurity. 

WA'RRANTISE. n. fa [warrantifo, law Latin; from warrant.} 
Authority; fecurity. 

There’s none protector of the realm but I: 

Break up the gates, .’ll be your warrantize, Shak-{ HNI. 

WA'RRANTY. 2. j. [warrantia, law Latin; garantie, garant, 
French. ] 

1. [In the common law.] A promife made in a deed by one man 
unto another for himfelf and his heirs, to fecure him and his 
heirs againft all men, for the enjoying of any thing agreed of 
between them. Cowel. 

2. Authority ; juftificatory mandate. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlarg’d 

As we have warranty : her death was doubtful ; 

And but that great command o’erfways the order, 

She fhould in ground unfanétify’d have lodg’d 

Till the laft trump. Shake/peare: 

In the ufe of thofe epithets we have the warranty and con- 
fent of all the churches, fince they ever had a liturgy. Taylor. 

3. Security. 

Every one cannot diftinguifh between fine and mixed filver : 
thofe who have had the care and government of politick fo- 
cieties, introduced coinage as a remedy: the ftamp was 2 
warranty of the publick, that under fuch a denomination they 
fhould receive a piece of fuch a weight and finenefs. Locke. 

To Warra'y. v.a. [from war.] To make war upon. 

But Ebranc falved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and warrayd on Brunchild 
In Hainault, where yet of his victories 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land envys. F., 
Of thefe a mighty people fhortly grew, 
And puiffant kings, which all the world warraid, 
And to themfelves all nations did fubdue. Fairy Queen. 
This continual, cruel, civil war, 
The which myfelf againft myfelf do make, 
Whilft my weak powers of paffions warraid are, 

No fki!l can ftint, nor reafon can aflake. 

Six years were run fince firt in martial guife 

The Chriftian lords warraid the eaftren land. 

WARRE. adj. [poenp. Saxon.] Worle. Obfolete. 

hey fay the world is warre than it wont, 

All for her fhepherds is beaftly and bloont: 

Others faine, but how truly I note, 

All for they holden fhame of their cote. Spenfer’s Paf. 

WA'RREN. n. f. [waerande, Dutch; guerenne, French.] A 
kind of park for rabits. , 

[found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a warren. 

Shake/p. Much Ado about Nothing. 

The coney convenes a whole warren, tells het ftory, and 

advifes upen a revenge, L'Ejirange. 
Men 


Shakef. Othello. 


Spenfer. 
Fairfaxe 
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Men fhould fet {nares in their warrens to catch polcats and 
foxes. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
Wa’/RRENER. n. f. [from warren.] The keeper of a warren. 
Wa'rriour. n. f. [from war.] A foldier; a military 
man. 
I came from Ccrinth, f 
Brought to this town by that molt famous warricr, 
Duke Menaphon. Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and {quadrons and right form of war, . 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. Shake/p. Jul. Cej. 
I fing the warriour and his mighty deeds, Lauderdale, 
The warriour horfes ty’d in order fed. Dryden's Æn. 
The mute walls relate the warriour’s fame, 


And Trojan chiefs the Tyrians pity claim. Dryden's En. 
Camilla led her troops, a warriour dame; 

Unbred to fpinning, in the loom unfkill’d, 

She chofe the nobler Pallas of the field. Drydens Æn. 


WART. n.f. {peane, Saxon; werte, Dutch.] A corneous 
excrefcence ; a fmail protuberance on the flefh. 
If thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, ’till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againft the burning fun, 
Make Ofla ilike a wart. Shak. Hamlet. 
In old ftatues of ftone, which have been put in cellars, the 
feet of them being bound with leaden bands, there it appeared 
the lead did fwell, infomuch as it hanged upon the ftone like 
warts. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Like vile ftones lying in faffron’d tin, 
Or warts, or weals, it hangs upon her tkin. 
In painting, the warts and moles, adding a likenefs to the 
face, are not to be omitted. Dryden's Dufr efnoy. 
He is taken with thofe warts and moles, and hard features, 
by thofe who reprefent him on the ftage, or he is no more 
Achilles. Dryden. 
Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which he compre- 
hends all preternatu:al and morbofe tumours of plants, doth 
demonftrate that all fuch warts, tumours and excrefcences, 
where any infects are found, are excited or raifed up by fome 
venenofe liquors, which with their eggs fuch infects fhed; or 
boring with their terebra, inftil into the very pulp of fuch 
buds. Ray on the Creation. 
WA'RTWORT. n. f. [wart and wort.] Spurge. 
Wa’rty. adj. [from wart.] Grown over with warts. 
Wa/rworn. adj. [war and worn] Worn with war. 
Their gefture fad, 
Inveft in lank lean cheeks and warworn coats, 
Prefented them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghofts. Shakef: Henry V. 
Walry. adj. [poen, Saxon.] Cautious; fcrupulous; timo- 
roufly prudent. 
He is above, and we upon earth; and therefore it behoveth 
cur words to be wary and few. Hacker. 
Leontius, their bifhop, although an enemy to the better 
part, yet wary and fubtle, as all the heads of the Arrians fac- 
tion were, could at no time be plainly heard to ufe either 
ferm. : Hooker. 
Good caufe he had to haften thence away ; 
For on a day his wary dwarf had {py’d, 
Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay, 
Of captive wretched thrals that wailed night and day..F.2, 


Donne. 


Each thing feigned ought more wary be. Hubb. Tale. 
Each warns a warier carriage in the thing, 
Left blind prefumption work their ruining. Daniel. 


Others grow wary in their praifes of one, who fets too 
great a value on them, left they fhould raife him too high in 
his own imagination. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Was. The preterite of To Be. 
Enoch walked with God, and was not; for God took 
him. Gen, V. 24. 
To WASH. v.a. [paycan, Saxon; wa/chen, Dutch. ] 
1. To cleanfe by ablution. 
How fain, like Pilate, would I wa/b my hands 


Of this moft grievous guilty murther done! Shatef. RINS 


Look, how fhe rubs her hands. 


her. hands. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Wah me throughly from mine iniquity, 
from my fin. Py. lt. 2. 
Thou didt wajh thyfelf. Ez. xxiii. 40. 
Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wajh his 
hands of the hurt that is done by the playing of the mine? 
L’Ejivange’s Fables. 
2. To moiften. 
4. To affect by ablution. 
Be baptized, and wa/h away thy fins. Abts xxii. 16. 
Sins of irreligion muft {till be fo accounted for as to crave 
pardon, and be wa/ked off by repentance. Taylor. 
Recollect the things you have heard, that they may not be 
waj/bed all away drom the mind by a torrent of other engage- 
ments, Waiti’s Improvement of the Mind. 


It is aw accuftom’d aétion with her to feem thus wa/hing 


and cleanfe me , 


WAS 


4. To colour by wafhing, 
To waft over a coarfe or infignificant meaning, is to coun- 
terfeit nature’s coin. Collier of the Afpect. 
To WaAsH. v. n. 
1. To perform the act of ablution. 
I will go wah ; 

And when my face is fair, you fhall perceive 

Whether I blufh or no. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Wajh and be clean. 2 Kings v. 13. 

Are not the rivers of Damafcus better than all the waters 
of Ifrael? May I not wafh in them? 2 Kings v.12. 

Let each becalm his troubled breaft, 
Wajb and partake ferene the iriendly feaft. Pope's Ody/fey. 
2. To cleante cloaths. 
She can wa/p and {cour. 
—A {pecial virtue; for then fhe need not be wafked and 
fcoured. Stak. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Wasu. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
x, Alluvion; any thing collecied by water. 

The wajh of paftures, fields, commons, and roads, where 
rain-water hath a long time fettled, is of great advantage to 
all land. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

2. A bog; a marhh; afen; a quagmire. 
Full thirty times hath Phoebus car gone round 
Neptune’s falt wa/h, and Tellus? orb’d ground, Shake/peare, 
The beft part of my power 
Were in the wakes all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. 
4. A medical or cofmetick lotion. 

Try whether children may not have fome: wajh to make 

their teeth better and ftronger. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 
They paint and patch their imperfections 

Cf intelleétual complections, 

And daub their tempers o'er with wafhes, 

As artificial as their faces. Aludibras. 

He tried all manner of wa/hes to bring him to a better com- 
plexion; but there was no good to be done. L’Eftrange. 

None are welcome to fucn, but thofe who {peak paint and 
wajh; for that is the thing they love ; and no wonder, fince it 
is the thing they need. South's Sermense 

To fteal from rainbows, ere they drop in fhow’rs, 
A brighter waf. Pope's Rape of the Leck. 
Here gallypots and vials plac’d, 
Some fill’d with wa/bes, fome with patte. 
5. A fuperficial ftain or colour. 

Imagination ftamps fignification upon his face, and tells the 
people he is to go for fo much, who oftentimes, being deceived 
by the wa/h, never examine the metal, but take him upon con- 
tent. Collier. 

6. The feed of hogs gathered from wafhed difhes. 
The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar, 

That fpoil’d your f{ummer-ficlds and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like wa/, and makes his trough 

In your cmbowell’d bofoms. Shakefp.. Richard II. 

7. The act of wafhing the cloaths of a family 5 the linen wafked 
at once. 
Wa'snsBaLL. n. f. {wah and ball.) Ball made of foap. 

I afked a poor man how he did; he faid he was like a wa/h- 
ball, always in decay. Swift. 

WAa'sHER. 7. f. [from wa/b.] One that wathes. 
Quickly is his laundre‘s, his wa/her, and his wringer. Shaé. 
Wa'sny. adj. [from wa/fh.] 
1. Watry; damp. 
On the wa/by ouze deep channels wore, 
Eafy, ere God had bid the ground be dry. 
2. Weak; not folid. 

A polith of clearnefs, evenly and fmoothly fpread, not over- 

thin and wa/by, but of a pretty folid confiftence. Wotton. 


Shakefp. King Jobn. 


Swift. 


Milion. 


WASP. n.f. [pearp, Saxon; vefpa, Latin; guejpe, French.) A 


brik ftinging infe&, in form refembling a bee. 
More wz/ps, that buz about his nofe, 
Will make this fting the fooner. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 
Encount’ring with a waft, 
He in his arms the fly doth clafp. 
Why, what a wajp-tongu’d and impatient 
Art thou, to break into this woman’s mood, 
‘Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own? Shak. df IV. 
Wa'spisH. adj. [from wa/p.] Peevifh; malignant; irritable ; 
iralcible. 


Drayton. 


Dll ufe you for my laughter, 
When you are wa/pi/h. Shake/p. Julius Cefar. 
Come, you wafp, you are too angry. 


—If I be w/pish, beft beware my fting. Shake/peare. 
By the ftern brow and wafpi/h action, 

Which fhe did ufe as fhe was writing of it, 5 

It bears an angry tenour. Shak. As you like it. 


"Phe taylor’s wife was only a good hearty fhrew, under the 
impotency of an unruly wa/pyb humour : {he would have her 
will. 1 P Eflrange. 

Upon this grofs miftake the poor wajpifh creature runs on 
for many leaves. Stillingfleet. 

Much 


WA S 
Much do I fuffer, much, to keep in peacé 
This jealous, wa/pify wrong-head, rhiming race. 
Wa'spisury. adv. [from wa/pifh.)_ Peevithly. 
Wa'spisuness. n. f. [from waypifh.) Peevithnefs; irritability. 
Wa/ssatt. n f. [trom pep peel, your health, Saxon.] 
1. A liquour made of apples, fugar, and ale, anciently much 
ufed by Englifh goodfellows. 
2. A drunken bout. 
The king doth wake to-night, and takes his roule, 
Keeps wa/ail, and the fwage’rine uplpring reels.  Shate/p. 
Wa’ssarcer. n. f. [fromwa/fail.). A toper; adrunkard. 
I’m loth to meet the rudenefs, and {will'd infolence 
l Of fuch late waffailers. Miston. 
W asr. The fecond perfon of was, from To be. 
To WASTE. v.a. {apeycan, Saxon; woe/len, Dutch 3 guaflare; 
Italian; voffare, Latin. ] 
1. To diminith. 
The fire that mounts the liquor ’till’t run o’er, 
Secming t’ augment it, wa/fes it. Shukefp. H. VII. 
Firft vegetive, then feels, and reafons laft; 
Rich of three fouls, and lives all three to wafle Dryden. 
Could fighs furnifh new breath, or draw life and fpirits from 
the wa/tixg of your's, your:friends) would encourage your 
_ paffion. Temple. 
2. To deftroy wantonly and luxurioufly; to fquander. 
_ The people’s praying: after the minifter, they fay, wafeth 


Pope. 


í time. Hosker. 
i There muft be providence ufed, that our fhip-timber be not 
wafted. Bacin. 
_ i No ways and means their cabinet employ, 

i~ But their dark hour: they wa//e in barren joy. Garth. 

3. To deftroy ; to defolatc. 
He only their provifions wa/fes and burns. Daniel. 
_ Peace to corrupt, no lefs than war to wa/ve. Milton. 

ru: The Tyber 
Tnfults our walls, and wa/es our fruitful grounds. Dryden. 


~~ Now wajling years my former ftrength confound, 
"* And added woes have how'd me to the ground; 
© Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain, 


~ And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 
_ 4. To wear out. 
By 4 Here condemn’d 
To wafle cternal days in woe and pain. Milton. 
‘5. To {pend ; to confume. 
. O were I able 
*) To wafle it all myfelf, and leave you none. Milton. 


*ToWasre. v.n Todwindle; tobe ina ftate of confumption. 
= Man dieth and wa/fteth away. Fob xiv. 10. 
> Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity; wa/ting and de- 


= Strudtion are in their paths. ULBIXA7. 
a The latter watch of wa/fing night, 
 __ And fetting ftars to kindly fleep invite. Dryden. 


NASTE. [from the verb.] 
+ J. Deftroyed; ruined. 
t © Sophi leaves all wa/fe in his retreat. Milton. 


The multiplication and obftinacy of difputes, which have fo 
laid wafe the intellectual world, is owing to nothing more 
~ than to the ill ufe of words. Locke. 
~~) When thus the gather'd ftorms of wretched love, 
In my fwoln bofom, with long war had ftrove, 
+” Laid all the civil bonds of manhood wafle, 
Q And fcatter’d ruin as the torrent paft. 
2. Defolate ; uncultivated. 
There be very wafle countries and wilderneffes ; but we 
‘find not mention whether any do inhabit there. Abbot. 
He found him in a defert land, and in the wafle howling 
= ernefs. Deut. xxxii. 10. 
7 3. Superfluous; exuberant; loft for want of occupiers. 
7 E Quite furcharg’d with her own weight, 

_ And ftranel’d with her wafle fertility. Milton. 
= e Worthlefs; that of which none but vile ufes can be made. 
s. That of which no account is taken, or value found. 

It may be publifhed as well as printed, that fo much fkill 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


ey 
» in Hebrew derivations may not lie for wafle paper. 
Waste. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
© q, Wanton or luxurious deftruction; the act of fquandering; 
RB Whftimption’s lofs. 
"> Reafons induce usto think ita good work, which they, in 
their care for well beftowing of time, account wa/fe. Hooker. 

Thin air is better pierced, but thick air preferveth the found 
better from wa//e. Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 

Freedom who loves, muft firft be wife and good ; 

\ But from that mark how far they rove we fee, 
For all this wafle of wealth, and lofs of blood. Milton. 
It was providently defigned to repair the wa/fe daily made 
© by the frequent attrition in maftication. Ray on the Creation. 
Ti So foolifh and lavifh are we, that too often we ufe fome 
=” words in mere wafle, and have no ideas for them. Watts. 
2. Ufelefs expence. 

. But youth, the perifhing good, runs on too faft, 
And unenjoy’d it fpends itfelf to wafle; ? 
m Few know the ufe of life before ’tis palt. 


Dryden. 


WAT 
Sccure the workings of your foul from running to wafle, and 
even your loofer moments will turn to happy account. Watts. 
3. Defolate or uncultivated ground, 
Land that is Ieft wholly to nature, that hath no improve- 
ment of pafturage, tillage, or planting, is called wafle. Locke.’ 
Lifted aloft he’gan to mount up tigher, 
And, like frefh eagle, made his hardy flight 
Thro’ all that great wide wafle, yet wanting light, » Spenfer. 
4. Ground, place, or fpace unoccupied. 
‘Thefe gentlemen, on their watch, 
In the dead wafle and middle of the night; 
Had becn thus encountred. Shak+/p. Haml.t. 
lrorty days Elijah, without food, 
Wander’d this barren wafe. Milton's Paradife Regain'a. 
Lords of the world’s great wafle, the occan, we 


Whole forefts fend to reign upon the fea. Waller. 
From that dire deluge, through the wat’ry wafle, 
Such length of years, fuch various perils palt. Dryden, 
Thee I purfue, oh great ill-fated youth ! - 
Through the difmal wafle of vloomy death. Smith. 
Sce the man who fpacious regions gave, 
A wafle for beafts, himfelf deny’d a grave. Pope. 
5. Region ruined and deferted. 
All the leafy nation finks at laft, 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the'wafte. Dryden's En. 


6. Mifchief; deftruction. 

The (pirit of wantonnefs is fure fcarce out of him: if the 
devil have him not in fee-fimple, he will never, Ithink, in 
the way of way/e, attempt us again. Shake. 

Wa’steFuL. adj. [wafe and full.] 
1. Deftructive ; ruinous. 
The folly of man 

Let in thefe wa//efu! furies. 

2. Wantonly or diffolutely confumptive. 
To fmooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To feck the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnifh, 

Is wa/feful and ridiculous excefs. Shake/p. K. John. 

In fuch cafes they fet them off more with wit and activity, 
than with coftly and wa/feful expences. Bacon. 

3. Lavi; prodigal; luxuriantly liberal. 
How has kind heav’n adorn’d the happy land, 


Milton's Paradije Loft. 


And {catter’d bleffings with a wa/teful hand ! Adaifon. 
4. Defolate; uncultivated; unoccupied. 
In wildernefs and wa/teful defarts ftray'd, 
To feck her knight. Fairy Queen 
Outrageous as a fea, dark, wa/teful, wild, Milton. 


W Aa'sTEFULLY. adv. [from wa/feful.] With vain and diffo- 
lute confumption, 

Never any man would think our labour mif-fpent, or the 

‘time wa/fefully confumed. Hooker. 
To her new-made favourite, Morat, 

Her lavifh hand is wa/refully profufe. Dryden's Aurengz. 
Wa'sTEFULNESS. n. f. [from waffeful.] Prodigality. 
Walsrensss, n. f. [from wafe] Detolation ; folitude, 

She, of nought afraid, 

Through woods and wa/lenefs wide him daily fought. Spen/. 

That day is a day of wrath, a day of wa/fene/s. Zeph. i. 15. 
Waster. n f. [from wafle.) One that confumes diflolutely 

and extravagantly; a {quanderer; vain confumer. 
Divers Roman knights, 

The profufe wa/ters of their patrimonies, 

So threatned with their debts, as they will now 

Run any defperate fortune. Ben. Fonfon’s Catiline, 

Plenty, in their own keeping, makes them wanton and 

carelefs, and teaches them, to be {quanderers and waffers. Locke. 

Upon cards and dice never learn any play; and fo be incapa- 

citated for thofe encroaching wa/ters of ufeful time. Locke. 

Sconces are great wa/fers of candles. Swift. 
Wastret. n. f. [from wefe.] 

Their works, both ftream and load, lie in feveral, or in 

waftrel!, that is, in inclofed grounds, or in commons. Carew. 
WATCH. n./. [pæcce, Saxon. ] 
r. Forbcarance ot feep. 
2. Attendance without fleep. 
All the long night their mournful watch they keep, 
And all the day ftand round the tomb and weep.  Addifon, 
3. Attention ; clofe obfervation. 
In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 
I fhot his fellow, of the felf-fame flight, 
The (elf-fame way; with more adviled watch, 
To find the other forth; by vent’ring both, 
I oft found both. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
. Guard; vigilant keep. 
Still, when fhe flept, he kept both watch and ward. F. Q, 
Hie thce to thy charge; 
Ufe careful watch, chufe trutty centinels. —  Shate/p. R.III 
Love can find entrance not only into an open heart, but allo 
into a heart well fortified, if warch be not well kept. Bacon. 
5. Watchman; men fet to guard. It is ufed ina collective fenfe. 
Before her gate, high God did fweat ordainy 
And wakeful watches ever to abide. Fairy Queen. 
30 | Such 
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Suth ftand in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch, and rob our paflengers.  Shakefpeare. 
The ports he did fhut up, or at leaft kept a watch on them, 
that none fhould pafs to or fro that was fufpeéted. Bacon. 
‘The tow’rs of heav’n are fill’d 
With armed watch, that render all accefs 
Impregnable. Milton s Paradife Lof. 
An abfurdity our Saviour accounted it for the blind to 
lead the blind, and to put him that cannot fee to the office of 
a watch. South s Sermons. 
6. Place where a guard is fet. 
He upbraids Jago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. 
7. Poft or office of a watchman. 
As I did ftand my watch upon the hill, 
[look’d toward Birnam, and anon methought 
‘The wood began to move. Shake[p. Macbeth. 
8. A period of the night. 
Your fair daughter, 
At this odd, even, and dull watch o th’ night, 
Is now tranfported with a gondalicr, 
To the grofs clafps of a lafcivious Moor. 
All night he will purfue ; but his approach 


Shake/p. Othello. 


Shak. Othello. 


Darknefs defends between, ’till morning watch. Milton, 
The latter waich of wafting night, 
And fetting ftars, to kindly flecp invite. Drydens En. 


g. A pocket-clock ; a {mall clock moved by a pring. 
` A watch, befides the hour of the day, gives the day of the 
month, and the place of the fun in the zodiack. Hale, 
On the theatre we are confined to time; and though we 
talk not by the hour-glafs, yet the watch often drawn out of 
the pocket warns the actors that their audience is weary. Dryd. 
That Cloe may be ferv’d in ftate, 
The hours mutt at her toilet wait; 
Whilft all the reafoning fools below 
Wonder their watches go fo flow. 
To Watcn. v.n. [pacian, Saxon. ] 
1. Not to feep; to wake. 
I have two nights watch’d with you; but can perceive no 
truth in your report. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Watching care will not let a man flumber, as a fore difeafe 
breaketh fleep. Ecclus xxxi. 2. 
Sleep, lift’ning to thee, will watch. Milton. 
2. To keep guard. 
I will watch over them for evil, and not for good. Fer. xliv. 
In our watching we have watched for a nation that could not 
fave us. Lam. iv. 17. 
He gave figna! to the minifter that watch'd. Muiton. 
3. To look with expectation. 
My foul waiteth for the Lord, more than they that watch 


: 


Prior, 


for the mornmg. Pf. cxxx. 6. 
4. To be attentive; to be vigilant. 
Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions. 2 Tim. iv. 5. 


5. To be cautioufly obfervant. 
Watch over thyfelf, counfel thyfelf, judge thyfelf impar- 


tially. Taylor. 
6. To be infidioufly attentive. 
He fomewhere nigh at hand 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His with, and beft advantage us afunder, 
Hopelefs to circumvent us join’d. Milton. 


To WATCH. v.a. 
1. To guard; to have in keep. 
Flaming minifters watch and tend their charge. Milton. 
2. To cbferve in ambufh. 
Saul fent meflengers unto David's houfe to watch him, and 
to flay him. t Sa. xix. rt. 
He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching the 
motion of any water-rat that fwims betwixt him and the 
fky. Walton. 
They under rocks their food 


In jointed armour watch. Milton. 
3. To tend. 
Paris watched the flocks in the groves of Ida. Broime. 


4. To obferve in order to detect or prevent. 
Wa’tcuer. 2. f. [from watch] 
I- One who watches. 
Get on your night-gown, left occafion call us, 
And fhew us to be zuatchers. Shak. Macbeth. 
Love hath chac’d fleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart’s forrow. Shak. 
2. Diligent overlooker or obferver. 
It is obferved, by thofe that are more attentive watchers of 
the works of nature. Mire. 
Wa‘TCHET. adj. [pæcev, Saxon, weak, Skinner.] Blue; 
pale blue. 
Whom ’midft the Alps do hanging throats furprife ? 
Who ftares in Germany at watchet eyes? Dryden's Juven. 
Wa’rcnruL. adj. [watch and fuil] Vigilant; attentive; 
cautious; nicely obfervant. 
Call home our exil’d friends, 


That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny. Shak. Macbeth. 


WAT 


Be watchful, and ftrengthen the things ready to die. Rev. iila 
Nodding a while, and watchful of his blow, 

He fell; and falling crufh’d th’ ungrateful nymph bélow. Dry. 

Readers fhould not lay by that caution which becomes a 
fincere purfuit of truth, and fhould make them always watch- 
ful againft whatever might conceal or mifreprefent it. Locke. 

Wa’TCHFULLY. adv. [from watchful.] _ Vigilantly ; cauti- 
oufly ; attentively; with cautious obfervation; heedfully. 

If this experiment were very watchfully tried in veficls of 
feveral fizes, fome fuch things may be difcovcred. Boyle. 

Wa'‘TcHFuLness. n: f. [from watchful, | 
1. Vigilance; heed; fufpicious attention ; cautious regard; dili- 
gent obfervation. 

The experience of our own frailties, and the confideration 
of the warchfulne/s of the tempter, difcourage us, Hammond. 

Love, fantaftick pow’r! that is afraid 

To ftir abroad ’till watchfulne/s be laid; 

Undaunted then o'er cliffs and valleys ftrays, 

And leads his vot’rics fafe through pathlefs ways. Prior. 

Hufbands are counfelled not to truft too much to their 
wives owning the doétrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity, and 
fo to neglect a due watchfulne/s over their manners. Arbuthnot, 

Prejudices are cured by a conftant jealoufy and watch- 
Julnefs over our paffions, that they may never interpofe when 
we are called to pafs a judgment. Watt. 

By a folicitous watchfulne/s about one’s behaviour, inftead of 
being mended, it will be conftrained. Lacke. 

2. Inability to flecp. 
Watchfulnc/s, {ometimes called a coma vigil, often precedes 
too great fleepinefs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Wa'tcHHouse. n.f. [watch and houfe.] Place where, the 
watch is fet. 
Where ftatues breath’d, the works of Phidias’ hands, 
A wooden pump or lonely watchh:ufe {tands. Gay. 
WA'TCHING. m f. [from watch.] Inability to fleep. 

The bullet, not having been extraéted, occafioned great 

pain and watchings. Wijeman’s Surgery. 
Wa’tcHMAKER. n.f. [watch and maker.) One whofe trade 
is to make watches, or pocket-clocks. 

Smithing comprehends all trades which ufe forge or file, 
from the anchorfinith to the watchmaker ; they all ufing the 
fame tools, though of feveral fizes. Moxon. 

WA'TCHMAN. n.f. [watch and man.) Guard; fentinel; one 
fet to keep ward. 
On the top of all I do efpy 

The watchman waiting, tydings glad to hear. Fra. Queen 

Turn him into London-ftreets, that the watchmen might 
carry him before a juttice. Bacon. 

Drunkennefs calls off the watchmen from their towers; and 
then all evils that proceed from a loofe heart, an unticd tongue, 
and a diffolute {pirit, we put upon its account. Layler, 

Our watchmen from the tow’rs, with longing eyes, 
Expect his fwift arrival. Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 
The melancholy tone of a watchman at midnight. Swift. 

WA'TCHTOWER. n. f. [watch and tower.) Tower on which 
a centinel was placed for the fake of profpect. 
In the day-time fhe fittcth in a watchtower, and flieth moft 


by night. Bacon. 
Up unto the watcht.wer get, 
And fee all things defooil’d of fallacies. Dinne. 
To hear the-lark begin his flight, 
And finging ftartle the dull night 
From his wat-htower in the fkics, 
*Till the dappled dawn doth rife. MM Itan. 


The fenfes in the head, as fentinels in a watchtower, con- 
vey to the foul the imprcflions of external objeéts. Ray. 
Wa'tcuworp. n.f. [watch and word.] The word given to 
the centinels to know their friends. 
All have their ears upright, waiting when the watch:verd 
fhall come, that they fhould all arife into rebellion. Spenfer. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight, mafter Shallow. 
—T hat we have, fir John: our watchword, hem, boys. Shak. 
A watchword every minute of the night goeth about the 
walls, to teftify their vigilancy. Sandys. 

WA‘TER. n f. [waeter, Dutch; pæren, Saxon. ] 

1, Sir Ifaac Newton defines water, when pure, to be a very 
fluid falt, volatile, and void of all favour or tafte; and it feems 
to confift of fmall; fmooth, hard, porous, fphcrical particles, 
of equal diameters, and of equal fpecifick gravities, as Dr. 
Cheyne obferves; andvalfo that there are between them {paces 
fo large, and ranged in fuch a manner, as to be pervious on 
all fides. Their fmoothnefs accounts for their fliding eafily 
over one another’s funfaces: their fphericity keeps them alto 
from touching one another in morc points than one; and by 
both thefe their frictions in fliding over one another, is rena 
dered the leatt poflible. Their hardnefs accounts for the in- 
comprcfiibility of water, when it is free from the intermixture 
of air. ‘he porofity of water is fo very great, that there is 
at leaft forty times as much {pace as matter in it; for water is 
nincteen times fpecihcally lighter than gold, and confequently 
rarer in the fame proportion. Quincy. 


My 
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My mildncfs hath allay'd their (welling griefs, 
My mercy dry`d their water-Aowing tears. Shak: H. VI. 
Your water is a fore decayer of your whorfon dead body. 
Shake/peare’s Hamict. 
The fwect manner of it fore’d 
Thofe waters from me, which I;would have ftopp'd, 
But I had not fo much of man in me; 
~ But all my mother came into mine Cyes, 
And gave me up to tears: Shakef. Henry V. 
Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
We write in water. x Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Thofe healths will make thee and thy ftate look ill, Timon: 
here’s that which is tuo weak to be a finner; honeit water, 
which ne'er left man i’ th’ mire. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 
Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and 
folids ; for a dry bone, dittilled, affords a great quantity of in- 
fipid water : therefore water tcems to be proper drink for every 


animal. Artuthnot on Aliments. 
2-1 he fea, 

Travel by land or by water. Commn Praver, 

By water they found the fea, weftward from Peru, always 


very calm. — Abbot's Def: ription of the World. 


| 3. Urine, 
~~ If thou could’ft, doctor, ,catt 
cee water of my land, find her difeafe, 
And purge it to a found and priftine health, 
~ Ywould applaud thee. 
© Go to bed, after you have made water., Swift. 
4. To holdWarer. To be found; to be tight. From a vef- 
fel that will not leak. 
A good Chriftian and an honeft man mutt be all of a piece, 
, and inequalities of proceeding will never hold water. L'Ejir. 
5. Ít is ufed for the lufre of a uiamond. 
d *Tis a good form, 
~ And rich: here is a water, look ye. Shakefp. Timon. 
6. Water is much uled in compofition for things made with 
water, being in water, or growing in water. 
She might fee the fame water-{panicl, which before had 
hunted, come and fetch away one of Philoclea’s gloves, whofe 
z fine proportion fhewed well what a dainty guelt was wont 


Shak. Macbeth. 


there to be lodged. Sidney. 
Oh that Í were a mockery king of fnow, 
k Standing before the fun of Bolingbroke, 
E _ And melt myfelf away in water-drops. Shakefpeare. 


Poor Tom eats the wall-newt, and the water-newt: Shake/. 
Touch me with noble anger! 
+ O let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 
~ Stain my man’s cheeks. Shak. King Lear. 
_ Let not the water-flood overflow me. Pfslxixt.s 5. 
“They fhall fpring up as among the grafs, as willows by the 
_ water-courfes. I}. xliv. 4 
_ As the hart panteth after the qwater-brook, fo panteth my 
' foul after thee, O God. Pfalms. 
Deep calleth unto deep, at the noife of thy water-fpouts. 
meee | Pf. xiii. 7. 
” He turneth rivers into a wildernefs, and the water-{prings 
-into dry ground. Pf. cvii. 33. 
There were fet fix water-pots of ftone. “Fo, ii. 6. 
; Hercules’s page, Hylas, went with a water-pot to fill it ata 
pieafant fountain that was near. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
As the carp is accounted the water-fox for his cunning, fo 
= the roach is accounted the water fheep. Walton's Angler, 
Sea-calves unwonted to frefh rivers fly ; 

The water-fnakes with fcales upftanding die. Moys Virgil. 
By making the water-wheels larger, the motion will be fo 
flow, that the {crew will not be able to fupply the outward 
 ftreams. Wilkins s Dadalus. 

= Rain carried away apples, together with a dunghill that lay 


in the water-courfe, L’Eftrange. 
kn __ Oh help, in this extremeft need; 
__ If water-gods are deities indeed. Dryden, 


The water-fnake, whom fith and paddocks fed, 
With {taring fcales lies poifon'd in his bed. Dryd Virgil. 
“Becaufe the outermoft coat of the eye might be pricked, and 
this humour let out, therefore nature hath made provifion to 
_ repair it by the help of certain water-pipes, or lymphzduéts, 
inferted into the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glandules 
_ that feparate this water from the blood. Ray on the Creation. 
‘The acerta aquatica, or water-newt, when young, hath 
_ four neat ramified fins, two on one fide, growing out a little 
above its forelezs, to poife and keep its body upright, which 
fall off when the legs are grown.. Lerhan’s Phy/ico- Theology. 
Other mortar ufcd in making water-courfes, cifterns, and 
fifhponds, is very hard and durable. Moxon. 
“The moft brittle water-Carriage was ufed among the Egyp- 
tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail fometimes in boats 
made of earthen warc. vip Arbuthnot. 
© A gentleman watered St. foin in dry weather at new fow- 
ing, and, when it came up, with a water-cart, carrying his 
water in a cafk, to which there was a tap at the end, which 
Jets the water run into along trough full of {mall holes. AZcrt. 
In Hampfhire they fell watcr-trefoil as dear as hops. Mort, 


WAT 


To Wa‘ter. v. a. [from the noun, 

1. To irrigate; to fupply with moifture. 
A river went out of Eden to water the garden, Gen. ii. 16. 
A man’s nature runs to herbs or weeds; therefore let hint 


feafonably water the one, and deftroy the other. Bacon. 
Chafte moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompenfe ; 
‘The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That facred ftream, fhould never water weeds, Waller. 


Could tears water the lovely plant, fo as to make it grow 
again after orice ’tis cut dowh, your friends would be fo far 
from accufing your paffion, that they would encourage it, and 
fharc it Temple, 

You may water the lower land when you will. do: timer, 

2. To fupply with water for drink. 
Now ’gan the golden Phebus for to fteep 

His fiery face in billows of the weft, 

And his faint tteeds eater’d in ocean deep, 

Whilft from their journal labours they did reft. Fa. Queen. 

Doth not each on the fabbath loofe his ox from the ftall, 
and lead him away to watering ? Lu. xiii. 15. 

His horfemen kept them in fo ftrait, that no man could, 


without great danger, go to water his horfe. Knolles. 
Water him, and, drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirft again with bran. Dryden. 


3. To fertilize or accommodate with ftreams. 
Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy to the 
other, give rife to an incredible variety of rivers that water 
it. Addifen on Italy. 
4. To diverfify as with waves. 
The different ranging the fuperficial parts of velvet and 
watered filk, does the like. Locke. 
To Wa‘rer. v.n. 
1. To fhed moiftute. 
I ftain’d this napkin with the blood, 

That valiant Clifford with his rapier’s point 

Made iffue from the bofom of the boy ; 

And if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. Shaé. Henry V1: 

Mine eyes, 

Seeing thofe beads of forrow ftand in thine, 

Began to water. Shate/p. Julius Cefar. 

The tickling of the noftrils within, doth draw the moifture 
to the noftrils, and to the eyes by confent; for they alfo will 
water. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

How troublefome is the leaft mote, or duft falling into the 
eye! and how quickly does it weep, and water upon the leaft 
grievance ! South's Sermons, 

2, To get or take in water; to be ufed in fupplying water. 

He fet the rods he had pulled before the flocks in the gutters 
in the watering troughs. Gen. xxx. 38. 

Mahomet fent many fmall boats, manned with harquebu- 
ficrs and {mall ordnance, into the lake near unto the camp, to 
keep the Chriftians from watering there. Knolles. 

3- The muth Warers:. The man longs; there is a vehement 
defire. From dogs who drop their flaver when they fee meat 
which they cannot get. 

Cardinal Wolfey’s teeth watering at the bifhoprick of Win- 
chefter, fent one unto bifhop Fox, who had advanced him, for 
to move him to refign the bifhoprick, becaufe extreme age 
had made him blind; which motion Fox did take in fo ill part, 
that he willed the meffenger to tell the cardinal, that, although 
now Í am blind, I have efpicd his malicious unthankfulnefs. 

Camden's Remains. 
Thefe reafons made his mouth to water, 

With amorous longings to be at her. Fludibras: 

‘Thofe who contend for 4 per cent. have fet men’s mouths 
a-watering for money at that rate, Locke. 

WarTERCoLours. n. f. [water and colour.] 

Painters make colours into a foft confiftence with water or 
oil; thofe they call watercolours, and thefe they term oilco- 
lours. Boyle on Colours, 

Lefs fhould I dawb it o'er with tranfitory praife, 

And watercolours of thefe days : 

Thefe days! where een th’ extravagance of poetry 

Ís at a lofs for figures to exprefs 

Men’s folly, whimfies, and inconftancy. 

Wa'rercresses. n. f. [ fifymbrium, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a fower compofed of four leaves, which are placed 
in form of a crofs, out of whofe empalement tifes the pointal, 
which afterward becomes a fruit or pod, which is divided into 
two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the valves ad- 
here on both fides, and furnifhed with feeds which are round- 
ifh. To thefe marks muft be added, that the whole appear- 
ance of the plant is peculiar to the fpecies of this venus. There 
are five fpecies. Miller. 

The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful ; upon their 
heads are garlands of watercreffes. Peacham on Drawing. 

Wa'rerer. n.f [from waer.| One who waters. 

‘This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground than plucked up 
by the root, twice or thrice grew forth again; but yet, maugre 
the warmers and iaterers, hath becn ever parched up. Carew. 

W a/TERFAL, 


Swift, 


Wa/TerraL. n. f. [water and fall.) Catara&; cafeade. 
I have feen in the Indies far greater waterfalls than thofe 


of Nilus. Raleigh. 
Not Lacedemon charms me more, 
Than high Albana’s airy walls, 
Refounding with her waterfalls. Addijon. 


WATERFOWL. 7. /. Fowl that live, or get thelr food in 
water. 

Waterfowl joy moft in that air, which is likeft water. Bacon. 

Tater fowls jupply the wearinefs of a long flight by taking 
water, and numbers of them are found in iflands, and in the 
main ocean. Hale's O; igin of Mankind. 

Fifh and waterfowl, who feed of turbid and mudy. fiimy 
water, are accounted the caufe of phlegm. Floyer. 

The ftoinachs of uaterfowl that live upon fifh, are hu- 
man. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

W ATERGRU'EL. n. f. [water and gruel.) Food made with oat- 
meal and water. 

For breakfaft milk, milk-pottage, watergrucl, and fum- 
mery, are very ft to make for children. Locke. 

The aliment ought to be flender, as watergruel acidulated. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Wa/TERINESS, n. f. [from watery.) Humidity ; moifture. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, night-mares, 

weakne(s, wateryne/s, and turgidity of the eyes. Arbuthnot. 
W A'TERISH. adj. [from water. | i 
1. Refembling water. 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what can be ex- 
pected from the wateri/h matter, but an infipid manhood, 
and a ftupid old infancy? Dryden. 

2. Moift;, infipid. 

Some parts of the earth grow moorifh or waterifh, others 

dry. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Wa’TERISHNESS. n.f. [from waterih.] Thinnefs; refem- 
blance of water. 

A pendulous fliminefs anfwers a pituitous ftate, or an acer- 
bity, which refembles the tartar of our humours, or wateri/h- 
ne/s, which is like the ferofity of our blood. Flo,er. 

Wa‘: ERLEAF. x. f. A plant. It hath a bell-fhaped flower, 
confifting of one leaf, and cut into feveral fegments: from 
the bottom part of the flower arites the pointal, which after- 
ward becomes a fruit, opening in two parts, inclofing feeds 
of the fame fhape as the vetlel. Miller. 

WA'TERLILLY. 2./. [nymphæa, Lat.] A plant. The cha- 
racters are ; the flower coniifts of feveral leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a rofe ; out of the flower cup arifes the poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomcs an almoft globular fruit, con- 
fitting of many cells, filled with feeds, which are for the 
moft part oblong. Miller. 

Let them lie dry twelve months, to kill the water-weeds, 
as waterltilies and bull-rufhes., Walton’s Angler. 

WATERMAN. n.f. [eater and man.] A ferryman; a boat- 
man. 

Having blocked up the paflage to Greenwich, they ordered 
the watcrmen to let fall their oars more gently. Dryden, 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very bottom of 
the lake,~ the watermen told us that they are obferved always 
to rife in the fame places. Addifon on Italy. 

The waterman forlorn, along the fhore, 

= Penfive reclines upon his ufelefs oar. Gay. 

Wa/TERMARK. 2. f. [water and mark.] The utmoft limit of 
the rife of the flood. 

Men and beafts 

Were borne above the tops of trees that grew 

On th’ utmoft margin of the watermark. Dryden. 

Wa/TERMELON. n./. A plant. It hath trailing branches, as 
the cucumber or melon, and is diftinguifhed from other cu- 
curbitaceous plants, by its leaf deeply cut and jagged, and 
by its producing uneatable fruit. Miller, 

Wa'rERMIL. m f Mill turned by water. 

Forth flowed frefh 

A gufhing river of black gory blood, 

That drowned all the land whcreon he ftood : 

The ftream thereof would drive a watermill. ‘Fairy Queen. 

The picture may be fet forth with farm houfes and water- 
mills. Peacham on Drawing. 

Corn ground by windmills, erected on hills, or in the plains 
where the watermlls ftood. Mortimer’s Hufband: y; 

Wa’‘TERMINT. n.f. A plant. 

Wa’TeRRaDIsH. 7%. /. A fpecies of water-crefles, which fee. 

Wa’terraAt. n. f. A rat that makes holes in banks. 

There be land-rats and water-rats. Shake/peare. 

The pike is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching 
the motion of any frog, or water-rat, or moutle. Walton. 

WATERRO’CKE'. n. j. A fpecies of water-crefles. 

WA‘TERVIOLET. x. /. [hottonia, Lat.] A plant. It hath a 
rofe-fhapcd flower, confifting of one leaf, which is divided 
into two parts, almoft to the bottom: in the center of the 
flower arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a cylin- 
drical fruit, in which are contained fphcrical feeds. Miller. 


* 3. Wet; abounding with water. 


WAV 
WaATERSA’PPHIRE. 7. f A for: of fone. 

Waterfapphire is the occidental fapphire, and is neither of 

fo bright a blue, nor fo hardas the oriental. Woodward, 
WATERWITH. n. f. [water:and with.) A plant. 

The waterwith of Jamaica growing on dry hills, in the 
woods, where no water is to be met with, its trunk, If cut 
into pieces two or three yards long, and held by either end to 
the mouth, affords fo plentifully a limpid, innocent, and re- 
frefhing water, or fap, as gives new life to the droughty 
traveller or hunter. _ Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

Wa‘rerwork. n.f. [water and “work. ] Play of fcuntains ; 
artificial fpouts of water; any hydraulick performance. 

Engines invented for mines and waterworks often fail in the 
performance. Wilkins’s Math. Magic: 

The French took from the Italians the firft plans of their 
gardens, as well as waterworks. Add:fon. 

Wa’'TERY. adj. [from water. } 
1. Thin; liquid; like water. 

Quickfilver, which is a moft crude and watery body, heat- 
ed, and pent in, hath the like force with gunpowder. Bacon. 

The bile, by its faponaceous quality, mixeth the oily and 
watery parts of the aliment together. Arbuthnot on Aiiments. 

2. Taftlefs; infipid ; vapid; fpiritlefs. 
We'll ufe this unwholefome humidity, this grofs, watery 
pumpion. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfur. 
No heterogeneous mixture ufe, as fome 
With watry turneps have debas’d their wines. Philips. 
When the big lip, and wat’ry eye 

Tell me, the rifing {torm is nigh: 

*Tis then thou art yon angry main, 

Deform’d by winds, and daih’d by rain. 

4. Relating to the water. 
On the brims her fire, the wat'ry god, 

Roll’d from a filver urn his cryftal flood. 

5. Confifting of water. 
The uat’ry kingdom is no bar 
To ftop the foreign fpirits ; but they come, 
As o’er a brook, to fee fair Portia. 
Thofe few efcap’d 
Famine, and anguifh, will at laft confume, 
Wand’ring that tarry defart. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 
Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 
And wat'ry defarts. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 


Prior. 


Dryden, 


Shakefpeare. 


Together to the wat’ry camp they hafte. Dryden. 
Perhaps you'll fay, 
That the attraGted war’ry vapours rife 
From lakes and feas, and fil] the lower fkies. Blackmore. 


WA'TTLE. n. f. [from waghelen, to fhake, German. Skinner. ] 
1. The barbs, or loofe red flefh that hangs below the cock’s bill. 
The loach is of the fhape of an ecl, and has a beard of 
wattels like a barbel. Walton. 
The barbel is fo called, by reafon of his barb, or wattels, 
at his mouth, which is under his nofe or chops. Walton. 
His comb and waftels are an ornament becoming his mar- 
tial fpirit. More’s Antidote againft Athei/m. 
2. A hurdle. Ainjw. 
To Wa’tTLeE. v.a. [pazelas, Saxon, twigs.] To bind with 
twigs; to form, by platting twigs one within another. 
Might we but hear ` 
The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 
Or found of paftoral reed with oaten ftops. Milton. 
A plough was found in a very deep bog, and a hedge 
wattled {tanding. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
WAVE. n.f. [peze, Saxon; wacgh, Dutch; vague, French. ] 
1. Water raifed above the level of the furface ; billow ; water 
driven into inequalities. 
The fhore, that o’er his s:ave-worn bafis bow’d, Shakc/p. 
The waves that rife would drown the higheft hill ; 
But at thy check they flee, and when they hear 


Thy thund’ring voice, they poft to do thy will.  /Votts. 
Amidft thefe toils fucceeds the balmy night ; 

Now hiffing waters the quench’d guns reftore ; 

And weary waves withdrawing from the fight, 

Are lull’d, and pant upon the filent fhorc. Dryden, 
The wave behind impels the zeave before. Pepe. 
Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank he lay 

Stretch’d forth, and panting in the funny ray. Pope. 


2. Unevennefs ; inequality. 

Thus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be free from 
veins, and thcir fides be accurately plane and well polifhed, 
without thofe numberlefs waves, or curls, which ulually 
arife from fand-holes a little fmoothed in ‘polifhing with 
putty. Newtsn. 

To Wavr. v.n. [from the noun.) 
1. To play loofely ; to float. 
] may find 


Your warlike enfigns waving in the wind. Dryden. 
Meflapus’ helm 
He laces on, and wears the waving creft, Dryden. 


2. Te 


W AW 


2. To be moved as a fignal. 

A bloody arm it is, that holds a pine 
Lighted, above the capitol, and now 
lt waves unto us. i B. Fohnfon’s Catiline. 

3. To bein an unfettled ftate ; to fluctuate, 
They weve in and out, no way fufficiently grounded, no 
~ way relolved, what to think, fpeak, or write, more than only 
that becaufe they have taken it upon them, they muft be op- 
pofite. Looker, b.v. 
If he did not care whgther he had their love or no, he 
 arav'd indifferently “twixt doing, them neither good nor 
~ harin. Shake/p. Coriolanus, 
To Wave. v.a. [from the noun.] 
1. To raile into inequalities of furface. 
= n He had a thoufand nofes, 
Horns welk’d and wav’d like the enridged fea. Shakefpeare. 
2. To move loofcly. 
They wav'd their fiery fwords, and in the air 


_. Made horrid circles. Malton. 
 -_, Æneas wav’d his fatal {word 
-a High o'er his head. Dryden. 


___._ He beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, di- 
d reĝ ed mc to approach the place where he fat. Addi on. 


x 2 Sone n to remove any thing floating. | 
ome men never conceive how the motion of the earth 
_ below fhould wave one from a knock perpendicularly directed 
— from a body in the air above. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
wA To beckon ; to direct by a waft or motion of any thing. 
Look with what courteous action 
=- It waves you toa more removed ground : 
But do not go with it. 
s. [Guefver, Fr. Skinner.] To put off. 
= He refolved not to wave his way upon this reafon, that if 
he fhould but once, by fuch a diverfion, make his enemy 
believe he were afraid of danger, he fhould never live 
without. Wotton's Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 
Thefe, waving plots, found out a better way ; 
= Some god defcended, and preferv’d the play. 
6. To put afide for the prefent. 
© Ihave wav’d the fubjcét of your greatnefs, to refign myfelf 
to the contemplation of what is more peculiarly yours. Dryden. 
Since fhe her intereft for the nation’s wav'd, 
Then I who fav’d the king, the nation fav’d. 
VAVER. V.n. [parian, Saxon.) 
To play toand fro; to move loofely. 
I took two triangular glafles, and one of them being kept 
fixt in the fame pofturc, that the Iris it projected on the floor 


ee ore 


dadet om Dji 


S Lakefpeare. 


Dryden. 
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Dryden, 


might not waver, I caft on the fame floor another Iris, with 
prifm, moving it toand fro. Boyle. 
The whitening fhower defcends, 
ft then wavering. Thomfon’s Winter. 


be unfettled; to be uncertain, or inconftant; to fluc- 
~ tuate ; not to be determined. 
Pet In which amazement, when the mifcreant 
"Perceived him to waver, weak and frail, 
hilft trembling horror did his confcience daunt, 
And hellifh anguifh did his foul affail. Fairy Queen. 
~ Remember where we are ; 
In France, among a fickle, wavering nation. Shake/peare. 
~ Thou almoft mak’ft me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
ng That fouls of animals infule themfelves 
~ Into the trunks of men. 
~ Hold faft the faith without wavering. Heb. x. 
The wav’ring faith of people vain and light. Daniel, 
ith as abfolutely determines our minds, and as perfectly 
s all wavering, as our knowledge itfelf; and we may 
doubt of our own being, as we can, whether any re- 
ation from God be true. Locke. 
What if Hofpinian fhould have faid, that Luther waver’d 
inthe point of the facrament ? does it follow that he really 
did fo? Atterbury, 
~ They, who at this diflance from the firft rife of the go- 
fpel, after weighing the feveral evidences of it, waver in their 
th, would bave waver’d, though they had feen the firit 
mulgers work wonders. Atterbury. 
C Wa‘vertr. x. f. [from waver.} One unfettled and irrefolute. 
wr. ~ Come, young waverer, come, and go with mc; 

In one refpect I'll thy affiftant be. Shake/peare. 
r. adj. [from wave. ] 
į gin waves. 
M For thee the ocean fmiles, and fmooths her wavy breaft ; 
| And heav’n itfelf with morc ferene and purer light is bleft. 


à 


sister 


Shake[peare. 


‘Y Dryden, 
2. F Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 
E” Where full-car’d fheaves cf rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth, thar foil felect 
a For apples. Philips. 
| Let her glad vallies fmile with wavy corn ; 
= “Let fleecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prior. 


Wawes, or waes. n. f. A word ufed by Spenfer, according to 
the Saxon pronunciation, 


WAY 


1. For waves. 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and fprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waes. Fairy Queen. 
2. In the following paffage it feems to be for woes [pa, Saxon.] 
Whilft they fly that gulf’s devouring jaws, 
They on thisrockare rent, and funk in helpiefs wawes. Spen/. 
To Waw. v.n. [pa, grief, Saxon.}] To cry; to howl. 
The firft time that we fmell the air, 
We wawile and cry. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 
WAX. n. f. [pæxc, Saxon; wex, Danifh ; wacks, Dutch.] 
1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bec, and formed 
into cells for the reception of the honey. 
Wax confifts of an acid fpirit, of a naufeous talte, and an 
oil or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. Arb. 
They give us food which may with neétar vie, 
And wax, that does the abfent fun fupply. Rofcommon. 
All the magiftrates, every new or full moon, give honour 
to Confucius with bowings, wax candles, and incenfe. Stillin. 
While vifits fhall be paid on folemn days, 
When num’rous wax lights in bright order blaze ; 


So long my honour, name, and praife fhall live. Pope. 
2. Any tenacious mafs, fuch as is ufed to faften letters. 
We foften the wax, before we fet on the feal. More. 


3. A kind of concretion in the flefh. 

A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and many wax- 
kernels about it. ifeman's Surgery. 

To Wax. v.a. [from the noun.] To fmear; to join with 
wax. 

He form’d the reeds, proportion’d as they are ; 

Unequal in their length, and wax’d with care, t 

They ftill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. Dryden. 

To Wax. v.n. pret. wox, waxed, part. pall. waxed, waxen. 
[peaxan, Saxon; wach/en, German. ] 

1. To grow; to increafe; to become bigger, or more. Ufed 
of the moon, in oppofition to wane, and figuratively of things 
which grow by turns bigger and lefs. 

The hufbandman in fowing and fetting, upon good reafon, 
obferves the waxing and waning of the moon. Hakewill. 

Land and trade are twins, they wax and wane together. Child. 

2. To pals into any ftate; to become; to grow. It is in either 
fenfe now almoft difufed. 

Where things have been inftituted, which being convenient 
and good at the firft, do afterward in procefs of time wax 
otherwife, we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, 
though councils or cuftoms general have receivedthem. Hooker. 

Carelefs the man foon wox, and his wit weak 
Was overcome of things that did him pleafe. Fairy Queen. 
Art thou like the adder waxen deaf ? Shake/peare. 

We will deftroy this place; becaufe the cry of them is 
waxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. 1 3. 

Flowers removed wax greater, becaufe the nouriihment is 
more eafily come by in the loofe earth. Bacon. 

This anfwer given, Argantes wild drew near, 

‘Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage ; 

Nor could he hold. Fairfax, b. ii. 

If I wax but cold in my defire, 

Think heav’n hath motion loft, and the world fire. Donne. 

Their manners wax more and more corrupt, in proportion 
as their bleffings abound. Atterbury. 

Wa’‘xEn. n.f. [from wax.] Made of wax. 

Swarming next appear’d 
The female bee, that feeds her hufband drone 
Delicioufly, and builds her waxen cells 
. With honey ftor’d. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
I can yet fhoot beams, whofe heat can melt 
The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. 

So weary bees in little cells repofe ; 

But if night-robbers litt the well-ftor’d hive, 

An humming through their waxen city grows, 


Denham: 


And out upon each other’s wings they drive. Dryden, 
Others with fweets the waxen cells diftend. Gay. 
Way. n. f. (poeg, Saxon; weigh, Dutch.] 
1. The road in which one travels, 
I am amaz’d, and lofe my way, 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. Shakefpeare. 


You cannot fee your way.— 
—[I have no way, and therefore want no eycs : 
I tumbled when I faw. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
‘To God’s eternal houfe dire& the way, 


A broad and ample road. Milton. 
Flutt’ring the god, and weeping faid, 

Pity poor Cupid, generous maid ! 

Who happen’d, being blind, to ftray, 

And on thy bolom lolt his way. Prior. 


2. Broad road made for paffengers. 
Know’ft thou the way to Dover ?— 
—Both flile and gate, horfe-way, and foot-path. Shake/p. 
3. A length of journey. 
An old man that had travelled a great way under a huge 
burden, found himfelf fo weary, that he called upon death 
to deliver him, L'Ejirange. 
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4. Courfe ; direction of motion. 
I now go toward him, therefore follow me, 
And mark what way I make. Shake/p. Winter Tale. 
He ftood in the gate, and afk’d of ev’ry one, 
Which way fhe took, and whither fhe was gone. 
Attending long in vain, I took the way, 
Which through a path, but {carcely printed, lay. Dryden. 
With downward force he took his way, 
And roll’d his yellow billows to the fea. Dryden. 
My feven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 
To death’s dark manfions took the mournful svay. Dryden. 
To obferve every the lcaft difference that isin things, keeps 
the underftanding fteady and right in its way to know- 
ledge. Locke. 
§. Advance in life. 
The boy was to know his father’s circumftances, and that 
he wasto make his way by his own indultry. Spectator, irl 22. 
6. Paflage ; power of progreffion made or given. 
Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head : 
This fword of mine fhall give them inftant way, 
Where they fhall reft for ever. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
Th’ angclick choirs, 
On each hand parting, to his fpeed gave wa, 
Through all th’ empyreal road. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. v. 
Youth and vain confidence thy life betray : 
Through armies this has made Melantius’ way. 


Dryden. 


aller. 
- The reafon may be, that men feldom come into thofe 
' pofts, till after forty; about which time the natural heat be- 

pinning to decay, makes way for thole diftempers. Temple. 

The air could not readily get out of thole prifons, but by 
degrees, as the earth and water above would give way. Burnet. 

As a foldier, foremoft in the fight, 

Makes way for others. Diyden. 

Some make themfelves way, and are fuggefted to the mind 
by all the ways of fenfation and reflection. Locke. 

J. Vacancy made by timorous or refpectful receffion. 

There would be left no difference between truth and falfe- 
hood, if what we certainly know, give way to what we may 
poflibly be miftaken in. Locke. 

Nor was he fatisfy’d, unlefs he made the pure profeffion of 
the gofpel give way to fuperitition and idolatry, wherever he 
had power to expel the one, and eftablifh the other, Atterbury. 

I would give way to others, who might argue very well 
upon the fame fubject. Swit. 

8. Local tendency. 
Come a little nearer this way, 
I warrant thee no body hears. Shake/p. Mer. Wives of Wind. 
o. Courfe ; regular progreffion. 
À But give me leave to fcize my deftin’d prey, 
And let eternal juftice take the way. 
yo. Situation where a thing may probably be found. 

Thete inquifitions are never without balenefs, and very 
often ufelefs to the curious inquirer. For men ftand upon 
their guards againft them, laying all their counlels and jecrets 
out of their way. Taylo.’s Rule of Living Holy. 

11. A fituation or courfe obftructive and obviating. 

The imagination being naturally tumultuous, interpofeth 
itfelf without afking leave, cafting thoughts in our way, and 
forcing the underftanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. 

12. Tendency to any meaning, or act. 

There is nothing in the words that founds that way, or 

points particularly at perfecution. Atterbury. 
13. Accefs; means of admittance. 

Being once at liberty, ‘twas faid, having made my way with 

fome foreign prince, I would turn pirate. Raleigh. 
14. Sphere of obfervation. 
‘The general officers, 


Dryden. 


and the publick minifters that fell in 


my way, were generally fubject to the gout. Temple. 
rc. Means; mediate inftrument; intermediate f{tcp. > 
P By noble ways we conqueft will prepare ; : 

Firit offer peace, and that refus’d, make war. Dryden. 


What conceivable ways are there, whereby we thould 
come to be aflured that there is fuch a being as God ? Tillot/on. 
A child his mother to well inftru@ed this way in geography, 
that he knew the limits of the four parts of the world. Locke. 
It is not impoffible to God to make a creature with more 
ways to convey into the underftanding the notice of corporeal 
things, than thofe five he has given to man. Locke. 
16. Method ; fcheme of management. 

He durft not take open way againft them, and as hard it 
was to take a fecret, they being fo continually followed by 
the belt, and every way ableft of that region. Sodney, b.i. 

Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? 

Still am I fcar’ d? is there no way but death ? Daniel. 

As by calling evil good, a man is milreprefented to him- 
felf in the way of flattery; fo by calling good evil, he is mil- 
reprefented to others, in the way of flandcr. South's Sermons. 

Now what impious ways my wifhes took ? 

How they the monarch, and the man forfook ? Prior. 

The fenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the people, 
thought it their wileft courle to give way alfo to the time. Swift. 


WAY 


17. Private determination. 
He was of an high mind, and loved his own will and his way, 
as onc that revered himfelf, and would reign indeed. Bacon. 
If I had my way, 
He had mew’d in flames at home, not’ th’ fenate ; 
I had fing’d his furs by this time. B. ‘Fobnfon's Catiline. 
18. Manner ; mode. 

She with a calm carelefsnefs lct every thing flide, as we do 
by their fpeeches, who ncither in matter nor) perfon do any 
way belong unto us. 2 Sidne;. 

God hath fo many times and ways fpoken to men. Hooker. 

Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who have not 
fomething in their way of thinking or expreffing, that is en- 
tirely their own. Spedlator, N° 160. 

His way of expreffing and applying them, not his inven- 
tion of them, is what we admire. Addifon. 

19. Method ; manner of practice. 
Having loft the way of noblencfs, he {trove to climb to the 


height of terriblenefs. Sidney. 
Matter of mirth, 
She could devile, and thoufand ways invent, 
To feed her foolifh humour, and vain jolliment.  Spenfer. 


Taught 
To liveth’ cafieft way, not with perplexing thoughts. Milten, 
20. Method or plan of life, conduct, or action. ~ 
A phyfician, unacquainted with your body, may put you 
in a way for a prefent cure, but overthroweth your health in 


fome other kind. Bacon. 
To attain 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways, . 

All human thought comes fhort. Milton. 


When a man fees the prodigious expence our forefathers 
have been at in thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but 
fancy what miracles they would have left us, had they only 
been inftructed in the right way. Addifon on Italy. 

21. Right method to act or know. 

We are quite out of the way, when we think that things con- 
tain within themfelves the qualities that appear to us inthem. Lo. 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under the conduét of a guide that will miflead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a ftep, and is likelier to en- 


quire after the right way. Locke. 
By me, they offer all that you can afk, 
And point an eafy way to happinefs. Rowe. 


22. Genera! fcheme of acting. 
Men who go out of the way to hint free things, muft be 
guilty of abfurdity, or rudenefs. Clariffa. 
23. By the way. Without any neceflary connection with- the 
main defign; en paffant. 
Note, by the way, that unity of continuance is eafier to 
procure, than unity of {pecies. Bacons Nat. Hift. 
Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of threefcore, afked 
me, in his moit ferious look, whether I would advife him ta 
marry lady Betty Single, who, by the way, is one of the 
greate(t fortunes about town. Spectator, N° 475. 
24. To go or come one’s way, or ways; to come along, or depart. 
A familiar phrafe. 
Nay, come your ways 5 
This is his majefty, {ay your mind to him, Shakefpeare. 
Toa boy falt afleep upon the brink of a river, fortune 
came and wak’d him; prithee get up, and go thy ways, thou'lt 
tumble in and be drown’d elfe. L’Efirange. 
25. Way and ways, are now often ufed corruptly for wije. 
But if he fhall any ways make them void after he hath 
heard them, then he fhall bear her iniquity. Numb. xxx. 15. 
They erect conclufions no way inferible from their pre- 
mifes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Being fent to reduce Paros, he miftook a great fire at a 
diftance for the ficet, and being no ways a match for them, 


fet fail for Athens. Swift. 
’Tis no way the intereft even of priefthood. Pape. 
Wayesreap. n.f. A plant. Ainfw. 


Wavra‘rer. 1.f. [way and fare, to go.) Paflenger; tra- 
veller. 

Howfoever, many wayfarers make them{clves glee, by put- 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege ; who again, 
efpecially the women, forflow not to bain them. Carew. 

WAYFARING. adj. Travelling ; pafling ; being on a journey. 

They to whom all this is revesled, if they will not be di- 
re€ted into a path fo plained and {moothed, that the wayfaring 
men, though fools, fhall not err therein, muft needs acknow- 
ledge themiclves in the number of the blind, that will not 
enter into God’s reft. Hammond's Fundamentals, 

Way‘FARINGTREE. n. f. [viburnum, Lat.) A plant. à 

The flower contits of one leaf, which is divided into five 
parts, and expands in a circular order ; thefe are collected in- 
to the form of an umbrella: the ovary. which is placed on 
the upper part of the tiower, becomes a foft berry, full of juice, 
which contains one ftony comprefled furrowed feed. : Miller. 

To WayYLa Y. v.a. [wuy and lay.] ‘Te watch infidieufly in 


the way; to befet by ambufh. 
I will 
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I will way/ay thee going home, where if it be thy chance to 
kill me,—thou kill'ft me like a rogue and a villain. ‘Shake/p. 
The employment of money is chiefly merchandizing’ or 
purchafing ; and ulury way/ay, both: it dulls and damps all 
induftries. Bacon. 
How thou Jurk’ft 
In valley or green meadow to waylay 
} » Some beauty’ rare. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 
a Now on their coatts i conquering navy rides, 
~ £9 Way/ays their merchants, and their land befets, 
4 -Each day new wealth without their care provides, 
$8 Phey lay #leep with prizes in'their nets. 
` Like hunted caftors, confcious of their ftore, 
‘Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coafts they bring. Dryd. 
2 ` | Ce 
Wavca’vER. n. fi [from waylay.] One who waits in ambuth 
for another. 
“Way’tess. adj. [from way.]  Pathlefs; untracked. 
Loo When on "upon ‘ny way/e/s walk, 
_. As my defires me draw, 
noy p like 2 madman fell to talk 
- — With every thing I faw. Drayton's Queen of Cynthia. 
l AAR n.V Pi and rara. ] Mark to Tihs in tra- 
= velling. i 
. Sh theeup waymarks, make thee high heaps. Fer. xxxi. 21. 
o Way’MENT. v. a. [pa, Saxon.] ‘Lo lament, or grieve. 
„M Oblolete. . 
“What boots it to weep and to wayment, 
~~ When ill is chanc’d, but doth the ill increafe, 
_ And the weak mind with double woe torment. Fairy Queen. 
WAYWARD. adj. pa woe, and peand, Saxon]  Froward ; 
~ Speevith; morofe; vexatious. 
~ © That night the elder it was, the more wayward it fhewed 
~ “itfeif towards them. ` Sidney. 
ayo How wayward is this foolith love, 
i Phat, like a tefty babe, will {cratch the nurfe, 
~~ And prefently all tumbled, kifs the rod. 
Stee "Wayward beauty doth not fancy move, 
“©: Afrown forbids, a {mile engendreth love. 
Pare oiy To mifchief bent, 
> He feldom does a'good with good intent ; 
~ Wayward, but wile ; by long’experience taught 
» To pleafe both parties, for ill ends he fought. Dryden. 
© Way’waro ry. adv. [from wayward]  Frowardly; per- 
verfely. ` 
~~ Weywardly prowd;. and therefore bold: becaufe extremely 
faulty. Sidney. 
~ Howfoever, fome wil! {till be waywardly difpofed; yet if 
as be in authority wi!! do their duties, they may by con- 
difcipline be kept within the bounds of modefty, or 
removed." ` Whitegifte. 
(ARDNESS. n.f. [from wayward.] Frowardnefs ; per- 


aod 


Dryden. 


s 


Shakefpeare. 
F. air fax. 


uch the behaviour of ladies, as builded their chaftity not 
waywardnefi, but choice of worthinefs. Sidney. 
1e beft of his time hath been but rafh ; then muft we look 
T his age to receive not alone the imperfections of lone en- 
grafted condition; but the unruly waywardne/s that infirm and 
‘cholerick years bring. Shakefpeare. 
*Acchild will have as much wit as he hath waywardnefs. 
PRR ie Wotton on Education. 


pronoun. [See I.] 
plural of Z. 
=,” Retire we to our chamber, 


A little water clears us of this deed. 
~*~ © Fair and noble heftefs, 
are your guefts to‘night. Shake[peare’s Macbeth. 
stwithitanding animals had nothing like the ufe of reafon, 
din them all the lower parts of our nature, in the 
teft ftrength. Addifon. 
2 properly and ungrammatically for the oblique cafe, xs. 
KO. To poor we, 

Thine enmity’s moft capital. 
. adj. [pæc, Saxon; week, Dutch. ] 
le; not ftrong. 
de is weary and weak handed. 
Miis e Here only weak, 
-e Againft the charm of beauty’s powerful glance. Milton. 
T Wert thou not weak with hunger, mad with love, 
~My hand fhould force thee. Dryden. 
Fame and reputation are weak ties: many have not the 
leaft fenfe of them: powerful men are only awed by them as 
onduce to their intereft. Dryden, 
ildren, being by the courfe of nature born weak, and un- 
to provide for themfclves, they have, by the appointment 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 
2 Sam. XVii. 2. 


Ya 


God, a right to be maintained by their parents. Locke. 
Infirm; not healthy. 
b>. Herel ftand your brave, 
+A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis’d old man. Shake/peare. 


Soft; pliant; not {tiff. 
: Low of found. 
A voice not foft, weak, p'ping and womanifh ; but audible, 


~ ftrong and manlike. Afcham. 
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§. Feeble of mind; wanting (pirit ; wanting difcernment. 
As the cafe itands with this prefent ace, full of iae and 


weak of brain, we yield to the ftream thereof. Hooker. 
This murder’d prince, though weuk he was, 
Fle was not ill, nor yet fo weak, but that 
He fliew’d much martial valour in his place, Daniel, 
She firft his weak indulgence will accufe. Milton. 


That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenfion of arms, 
they may thank the Whigs, whofe falfe reprefentations they 
were fo weak to believe. Swift. 

6. Not much impregnated with any ingredient; as a weak tioc- 
ture, weak beer. 
7. Not powerful ; not potent. 
I mutt make fair weather yet a while, 

Till Henry be more weak and I more ftrong. Shak-/peare. 

The weak, by thinking themfelves ftrong, are induced to 
venture and, proclaim war again{t that which ruins them; and 
the ftrong, hy conceiting themfelves weak, are thereby ren- 
dered unactive and ufelefs. South's Sermons. 

If the poor found the rich difpofed to fupply their wants, 
or if the weak might always find protection from the mighty, 
they could none of them lament their owu condition. Swift. 

8. Not well fupported by argument. 

A cafe fo weak and feeble hath been much perfifted in. Hook. 
9. Unfortified. 

To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 

On this weak fide, where moft our nature fails, 

Would be a cenquelt worthy Cato’s fon.  Addifon's Cto. 
To Wea’ksn. v.a. To debilitate; to enfeeble; to deprive of 

ftrength. 

The firt which weakened them was their fecurity. Noster, 

Their hands thall be weakened from the work that it be not 
done. Neb. vi. 9, 

Inteftine broils, 

Weakening the {cepter cf old night. Miiton. 

Every violence offered to the body weakens and impairs it, 
and renders it le% durable. Ray on the Creatin. 

Let us not weaken ftill the weaker fide 

By our divifions. Addifon’s Cats 

Solemn impreffions that feem to weaken the mind, may, by 
proper reflection, be made to itrengthen it. Clarifja. 
EAK’LING. 7. f. [from weak.) A feeble creature. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight; 

And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again, 

And Henry is my king, Warwick his fubject.  Shakefpeares 

Ælop begged his companions not to overcharge him; they 
found him a weakling, and bade him pleafe himfelt. L’ E/lrange. 

Wea’ ty. adv. [from weak. ] 
I. Feebly ; with want of ftrength. : 
The motion of gravity worketh weak/y, both far from the 


earth, and alfo within the earth. Bacons 
Was plighted faith fo weak'y feal’d above; 
That for one error, I muft lofe your love? Dryden, 


2. Indifcrcetly ; injudicioufly ; timoroufly ; with feeblenefs of mind, 
This high gift of itrength committed to me, 
Under ‘the feal of filence could not keep, 
But weakly toa woman mutt reveal it. 
Tancred, | neither am difpos’d to make 

Requeft for life, nor offer'd life to take: 

Much lefs deny the deed; but leait of all 

Beneath pretended juftice weakly fall. Dryden's Fables. 

Wea'’K iy. adj. (from weak.} Not ftrong; not healthy. 
Being old and weakly, twenty years in prifon, it was ten 
to one that ever I fhould have returned. Raleigh. 
WEa‘KNEsS. n.f. [from weak ] 
1. Want of ftrength; want of force ; feeblenefs. 
Troy in our weakne/s lives, not in her ftrength, Shate/p. 
Argument 

Of human weakne/s rather than of ftrength. 

The General's force, as kept alive by fight, 

Now, not opros’d, no longer can purfue: 

Lafting till heav’n had done his courage right, 

When he had conquer’d, he his weakne/s knew. 

New graces yearly like thy works difplay, 

Soft without weakn-/s, without glaring gay. Pope. 

By fuch a review we fhall difcern and ftrengthen our weak- 
nefjes with good refolution, and fo order our future converfa~ 
tion as may render us leaft expofed to falling. Rogers's Sermons, 

2. Infirmity ; unhealthinefs. 

Perfons in thofe pofts derive a weakne/s of conftitution from 
the eafcand luxury of their anceftors, and the delicacy of their 
own education. Temple. 

3. Want of cogency. 

She feems to be confcious of the weakne/s of thofe teftime- 

nies. Tillet/or. 
4. Want of judgment; want of refolution ; foolifhnefs of mind. 
Weakne/s is thy excufes 

And I believe it; weakne/s to refit 

Philiftian gold: if weakne/s may excufe, 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 

Inceftuous, facrilegious, but may plead it? 

All wickednefs is weakne/s, Mi'ton. 

4 53> Detect; 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
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5. Defect ; failing: 


If you will work on any man, you muft know his nature, 
and fo lead him; or his weakwe/Jes and dwWadvantages, and fo 
awe him. Bacon. 

Many find a pleafure in contradicting the common reports 
of fame, and in {preading abroad the weakueffes of an exalted 
character. Addifon’s Spetator. 

Wea’ksipE, n. f. [weak and fide.) Foible; deficience ; infir- 
mity. 

This dog would have fought for his mafter in any other cafe; 

but the love of mutton was his weak/ide. L’Eftrange. 
Their application to trade has increafed their fhipping, 

which thcy found to be their weaé/ide in their laft attempts. 


Temple. 
Weat. n. f. [pelan, Saxon; wealu/?, Dutch.] 
1. Happinefs; profperity ; flourifhing ftate. 
Our weal on you depending, 
Counts it your wea/, that he have liberty. Shakefpeare. 


As we love the weal of our fouls and bodies, let us fo behave 


ourfelves as we may beat peace with God. Bacon. 
Thine, and of all thy fons, 
The weal or woe in thee is plac’d ; beware! Milton. 


Ireland ought to be confidered, not only in its own intereft, 
but likewife in relation to England, upon whofe weal in the 


main, that of this kingdom depends, Temple. 
2. Republick ; ftate; publick intereft. 
Blood hath been fhed 

Ere human ftatute pure’d the gen’ral weal.  Shakefpeare. 

How fhall the mufe, from fuch a monarch fteal 
An hour, and not defraud the publick weal. Pope: 
Weat. n.f. [palan, Saxon.] The mark of a ftripe. 
Like warts or wea/s it hangs upon her fkin, Donne. 
WEAL away. inter}. Alas. Obfolete. Spenfer. 


WeALD, Wald, Walt. Whether fingly or jointly fignify a wood 
or grove, from the Saxon geal. Gibfon. 
WEALTH. n. f. [pale3, rich, Saxon.] Riches; money, or 
precious goods. 
In defart haft thine habitance, 
And thefe rich heaps of wealth doth hide apart 
From the world’s eye and from her right ufance. Fa. Queen; 
I fhould forge 
Quarrels unjuft againft the good and loyal, 
Deftroying them for wealth. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
I wifhthee, Vin, above all wealth, 
Both bodily and ghoftly health : 
Not too much wit or wealth come to thee ; 
For much of either may undo thee. Bifhop Corbet. 
Each day new wealth without their care provides, 


They lie afleep with prizes in thcir nets. Dryden, 
WEA'LTHILY. adv. [from wealthy.) Richly. 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua, 
If wealthiiy, then happily in Padua. Shake/peare. 


Wea'truiness. 2. f. [from wealthy.) Richnefs. 
Wea LTHY. adj. [trom wealth.) Rich; opulent; abundant. 
If a gentleman, or any wealthy yeoman, have any chil- 
dren, the eldeft fhall be kept in fome order, but all the reft fhall 
{hift and fall to this occupation of ftealing. Spenfer. 
I will be married to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days pafs. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew: 
My fpeculations, when fold fingle, like cherries upon the 
ftick, are delights for the rich and wealthy; after fome time 
they come to market in great quantities, and are every ordi- 
nary man’s money. Addifon’s Speétator. 
Not Neptune’s felf from all his floods receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. 
To WEAN. v.a. (penan, Saxon. } 
1. To put from the breaft; to ablactate. 
She was weaned when it did tafte the wormwood on the 
nipple; pretty fool to fee it fall out with the dug. Shake/peare. 
I have behaved as a child that is weaned of his mother. P/. 
In weaning young creatures, the beft way is never to let 
them fuck the paps at all; for then they will drink up milk 
without any difficulty. Ray on the Creation. 
A fortnight before you wean calves from milk, let water be 
mixed with it. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
2. To withdraw from any habit or defire. 
Herc the place whofe pleafant fight, 
From other fhades have wean’d my wand'ring mind ; 


Pope. 


Tell me what wants me here. Spenfer. 
I the rather wean me from defpair, 
For love of Edward’s offspring in my womb. — Shake/peare, 


Scrioufly reflect on the happy ftate he fhall moft certain] 
arrive to, if he but wean himfelf from thefe worldly impcdi- 
inents here that clog his foul’s flight. Digby. 

Children newly weaned from their parents, put out their 
hands towards them in their dreams, as if they were ftill pre- 
fent. Stillingfleet. 

‘There the coarfe cake, and homely hufks of beans, 

From pamp'ring riot the young ftomach weens. Dryden. 

They were intended by the Author of our being, to wean 
us gradually from our fundnefs of life, the nearer we approach 
to the end of it. Swift. 


W EVA ~“ 
WEA‘NEL. 


sh pag E lay [from wean. ] 


1. An animal newly weaned. 
Though when as Lowder was far away, 
This wolfifh fheep would catchen his prey ; 
A lamb, or akid, or a weane! waft, 
With that to the wood would he {peed hafte. S 
To gorge the flefh of lambs and weanling kids, ye 
On hills where flocks are fed, flies tow’rd the {prings 
Of Ganges or Hydafpes, Milton's Parad. Loft. 
2. Achild newly weaned. 
WEAPON. n.f. [peapon, Saxon.] _Inftrument of offence: 
fomething with which one is armed to hurt another. ‘ 
The giant 
Down let fall his arm, and foft withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved was on high, 
For to have flain the man that on the ground did ly. Fa. 9, 
The cry of Talbot ferves me for a {word ; > 
For I have loaden me with many fpoils, 
Ufing no other weapon but his name,  Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Take this weapon 
Which Ihave here recover'd from the Moor. Shakef. Othella. 
‘Touch me with noble anger ; 
O let not womens weapons, water drops, 
Stain my man’s cheeks. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 
His foes, who came to bring him death, 
Bring him a weapon that before had none. 
With his full force he whirl’d it firft around, 
Imperial Juno turn’d the courfe before ; 
And fix’d the wand’ring weapon in the door. Drydens Æn. 
WeEa’PoneED. adj. [from weapon.] Armed for offence; fur- 
nifhed with arms. 
In what fort, fo ill weaponed, could you atchieve this en- 
terprize ? Sidney: 
Both the combatants entered, apparelled only in their doub- 
lets and hofes, and weaponed with fword, buckler, and dag- 
yer. Hayward. 
Wea'PonLess. adj. [from weapon.] Having no weapon; un- 
armed. 
Ran on embattl’d armies, clad in iron, 
And weaponle/s himfelf, 
Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen fhield and fpear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail, 
Adamantean proof. Milton. 
WEA'PONSALVE. n. f. [weapon and falve.] A falve which was 
fuppofed to cure the wound, being applied to the weapon 
that made it. i 
That the fympathetick powder and the weaponfalve conftante 
ly perform what is promifed of them, I leave others to believe. 
Boyle. 
To Wear. v.a. Preterite wore, patticiple worn. [penan, Sax, 
1. To wafte with ufe or time. 
O wicked world! one that is well nigh worn to pieces with 
age, to fhow himfelf a young gallant. Shake/peare. 
Protogenes could lay his colours fo artificially, that one be- 
ing worn off, a frefh fhould fucceed to the number of five: 
Peacham. 
Waters wear the ftones. Jcb xiva 19. 
An hafty word, or an indifcreet action does not prefently 
diffolve the bond, but that friendfhip may be ftill found at 
heart; and fo outgrow and wear off thefe little diftempers. 
South's Sermons. 
They have had all advantages to the making them wife unto 
falvation, yet fuffer their manhood to wear out and obliterate 
all thofe rudiments of their youth. Decay of Piety. 
Tis time muft wear it off; but I muft go. Dryden. 
No differences of age, tempers, or education can wear it 
out, and fet any confiderable number of men free from it. 
Tillotfon’s Sermons. 
Theodofius exerted himfelf to animate his penitent in the 
courfe of life fhe was entering upon, and wear out of her 
mind groundlefs fears. Addifon's Speétator. 
2. To confume tedioully. 
What mafks, what dances, 
To wear away this long age of three hours.  Shake/peare. 
In moft places, their toil is fo extreme as they cannot en- 
dure it above four hours; the refidue they wear out at coites 
and kayles. Curew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Wifeft and beft men fuil oft beguil’d, 
With goodnels principl’d, not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 


Daniel. 


Are drawn to wear out miferable days, _Afiltn. 
To his name infcrib'd, their tears they pay, 

Till years and kifles wear his name away. Dryden. 
Kings titles commonly begin by farce, 

Which time wears off and imellows into right. Dryden. 


3. Tocarry appendant to the body. 
‘This pale and angry rofe aes : 
Will I for ever wear. Siakefpeare’s Henry VL 


Why 


My 
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Why art thou angry ?— 
That fuch a flave as this fhould wear a fword, 
Who wears not honetty. Shake/peare’; 
ý What is this 

That wears upon his baby brow the round 

Aud top of fovereignty. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 
= [am the firft-born fon of him, that laft 

Wore the imperial diadem of Rome. Shakefpeare. 

Their adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of plait- 
ing the hair, and of wearing of gold. L Pet. iii. 3. 
b Eas’d the putting off 
= Thefe troublefome difguifes which we wear. 

He afk’d what arms the fwarthy Memnon wore; 
What troops he landed. Dryden's Virg. Æneid. 
This is unconfcionable dealing, to be made a flave, and 

not know whofe livery I wear. Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 


King Lear. 


> 


Mitton. 


~~~ On her white breaft a fparkling crofs the wore. Pope. 
4. To exhibit in appearance. 

; _ Such an infectious face her forrow wears, 

~~ [can bear death, but not Cydaria’s tears, Dryden. 


. To affect by degrees. 

Trials wear us into a liking of what poffibly, in the firft 
eflay, difpleafed us. Locke. 
A man who has any relifh for true writing, from the mafter- 
omy ftrokes of a great autl:or every time he pcrufes him, wears 


Addifon’s Spectator. 


rO. 


himfelf into the fame manner. 
6. To WEAR out. To harrafs. 
~ He fhall wear out the faints. 
7. To WEAR out. To wafte or dettroy by ufe. 
~~~ This very rev’rent letcher, quite u.orn out 
"+ With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout. 
To WEar. v.n- 
4. To be wafted with ufe or time. 
= Thou wilt furely wear away. Exod. xviii. 18. 
"dugh “In thofe who have loft their fight when young, in whom 
> the ideas of colours having been but flightly taken notice of, 
and ceafing to be repeated, do quite war out. Locke. 
~ 2. To be tedioufly fpent. 
Thus wore out night, and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-neft, high tow’ring to defcry 
The Morn’s approach, and greet her with his fong. Milton. 
3. To pafs by degrees. 
If paffion caufes a prefent terror, yet it foon wears off; and 
“inclination will eafily learn to flight fuch fcarecrows. Locke. 
aan The difficulty will every day grow lefs and wear off, and 
~~ obedience become eafy and familiar. Rogers's Sermons. 
"Wear. n.f. [from the verb.] 
I. The act of wearing; the thing worn. 
= ~ It was th’ inchantment of her riches 
~~) That made m’ apply t your crony witches ; 
~~ That in return would pay th’ expence, 
* "The wear and tear of confcience. Hudtiras. 
2. [pæn, Saxon, a fen; war, German, amound.} A dam to 
© faut up and raife the water; often written weir or wier. 
©) They will force themfelves through flood gates, or over 
~~ wears, hedges or ftops in the water. Waltin's Angler. 
~Wearp. n.f. Weard, whether initial or final, fignifies warch- 
~~ fulnefs or care, from the Saxon peandan, to ward or keep. Gib. 
WEARER. n.f. [from wear.] One who has any thing appen- 
~~ dant to his perfon. 
» * = The celeftial habits, and the reverence 
~= Of the grave wearers. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
"Were I the wearer of Antonio’s beard, 
T would not fhave't to-day. Shake/p. Mut. and Cleopatra. 
~*~ Cowls, hoods and habits with their wearers toft, 
es And flutter’d into rags. 
r 2 Armour bears off infults, and preferves the wearer in the 
) dayof battle; but the danger once-repelled, it is laid afide, as be- 
~~ ing too rough for civil converfation. Dryden. 
~~ We ought to leave room for the humour of the artift or 
© wearer. Addifon on Italy, 
JEA'RING. 2. f. 


Dan. vii. 25. 
E 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


[from wear.] Cloaths. 
It was his bidding ; 


ae: Give me my nightly wearing and adieu. Shake/peare. 
Wea‘einess. 7. f. {from weary.] 
we affitude ; ftate of being fpent with labour. 
~~ * Come, our ftomachs 
will make what’s homely favoury ; wearine/s 
~* Can fnore upon the flint, when refty floth 
Finds the dewn piliow hard. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 


~ Water-fowls fupply the wearine|s of a long flight by taking 

ee y , ale. 

~~ Heaven, when the creature lies proftrate in the weaknefs 

of fleep and wearinefi, {preads the covering of night and dark- 

= nefs to conceal it. South’ s Sermons. 

To full bowls each other they provoke ; 

>< At length, with wearinefi and wine opprefs'd, 
They rife from table, and withdraw tọ reft. 

2. Fatigue; caufe of laffitude. 

~~ The more remained out of the wearine/s and fatigue of their 

Clarendon. 


Dryden. 
J 


salate marches. 
x „i 
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3. Impatience of any thing. 
4. Tedioufnefs. 
Wea/‘RisH. adj. [I believe from pæn, Saxon, a quagmire. J 
Boggy; watcry. 
A garment over-rich and wide for many of their weari/h 
and ill difpofed todies. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
WEA‘RISOME. adj. [from weary.) Troublefome; tedious; 
caufing wearinels. 
‘The foul preferreth reft in ignorance before wearifome la- 


bour to know. Hocker. 
Thefe high wild hills, and rough uncven ways 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearifone. Shakefp. 


‘Troops came to the army the day before, harafled with a 

long and wearijome march. Lacon. 

Coftly I reckon not them alone which charge the purfe, but 

which are weart/ame and importune in fuits. Lacon. 

Shrinking up, or ftretching out are zearifome pofitions, 

and fuch as perturb the quiet of thofe parts. Brown, 
This mutt be our tafk 

In heav’n, this our delight; how weari/ome 

Eternity fo fpent, in worfhip paid 

To whom we hate. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Saticty from all things elfe doth come, 

Then life muft to itfelf grow qweari/ome. 

WEA/RISOMELY. adv. [trom wea: ifome. ] 
to caufe wearinefs. 

As of Nimrod, fo are the opmions of writers different touch- 
ing Affur, and the beginning of that great ftate of Aflyria; a 
controverfy wear:/omely difputed without any direét proof or 
certainty. Rakagh. 

WeA/RISOMENEsS. 7 j. [from wearifome.} 
1. The quality of tiring. 
2. The itate of being ealily tired. 

A wit, quick without lightnefs, fharp without brittlenefs, 
defirous of good things without newfanglenefs, diligent in 
painful things without weart/omene/s.  Afthams Schoolma/fter. 

To Weary. v.a. {from the adjective. ] 
1. To tire; to fatigue; to harrals; to fubdue by labour. 
Better that the enemy feek us ; 

So fhall he wafte his means, weary his foldiers, 

Doing himfelf offence. Shake/peare’s ‘Julius Cefar. 

The people labour in the very fire, weary themfelves for 
very vanity. Hab. ti. 13. 

Dewy feep opprefs'd them weary’d. Milton. 
Sea would be pools without the brufhing air, 

To curl the waves; and fure fome little care 

Should weary nature fo, to make her want repofe. Dryden. 
You have already weary’d fortune fo, 

She cannot farther be your friend or foe, 

But fits all breathlefs. Driden, 

It would not be difficult to continue a paper by refuming the 
fame fubjects, and wearying out the reader with the fame 
thoughts in a different phrafe. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

2. To make impatient of continuance. 

I ftay toolong by thee, I weary thee. Shake/p. Henry V. 

Should the government be wearied out of its prefent pati- 
ence, what is to be expected by fuch turbulent men ? Addif. 

3. To fubdue or harrafs by any thing irkfome. 
Muft’ring all her wiles, 

With blandifh'd parleys, feminine affaults, 

T ongue- batteries ; fhe furceas’d not day nor night 

To ftorm me over-watch’d and weary’d out. Mi ton. 

WEARY. adj. [penigz, Saxon; waeren, to be tired, Dutch J 
I. Subdued by fatigue; tired with labour. 
Fair Phoebus gan decline, in hafte. 


Dentam. 


Tedioufly ; fo as 


His weary waggon to the weftern vale. Spenfer. 
Gentle Warwick, 
Let me embrace thee in my weary arms, 
I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. Shake/peare. 
Tam weary, yea, my memory is tir'd : 
Have we no wine here? Shakefpeare. 


An old man broken with the ftorms of ftate, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye: 
Give him a little earth for charity. 
Let us not be weary in well-doing. 
Our fwords fo wholly did the fates employ, 
That they at length grew weary to deftroy ; 
Refus’d the work we brought, and out of breath, 
Made forrow and defpair attend for dath. Dryden, 
2. puigatient of the continuance of any thing painful or irk- 
ome. 
The. king was as wrary of Scotland, as he had been impa- 
` tient to go thither, finding all things propofed to him without 


Snake/peare. 
Gul vi. 9. 


confideration of his honour or intcreft. Clarendon. 
My hopes all flat, nature within me feems, 
In all her functions, weary of herfelf. Milton. 


3. Defirous to difcontinue. 
See the revolution of the times, 
Make mountains level, and the continent 
Weary of folid firmnefs, melt itfelf 
-Into the feas. 


Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
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4. Weary, 


We ETA 


4. Caufing wearinefs; tirefome. 
Their gates to all were Open evermore 
That by the weary way were travelling, 
And one fat waiting ever them betore 
‘Yo call in comers by that necdy were and poor. Fa. Queen. 
The wearie/! and moft lothed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment, 
Can lay on nature, is a paradife 
To what we lear of death. 
Put on what weary negligence you pleafe, 
You and your fellows; I’d have it come to queftion. Shak. 
WEASEL, nf. [perels Saxon ; wefel, Dutch; mu/tela, Latin. ] 
A {mall animal that eats corn and kills mice. 
Reacy in gybes, quick-anfwer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrelfome as the wea/el. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
A weafel once made fhift to flink 
In at a corn loft through a chink. Pope. 
We'sanp. n. f. (payen, Saxon. This word is is very varioufly 
written; but this orthography is neareft to the original word. ] 
The windpipe; the paflage through which the breath is drawn 
and emitted. 
Marry Diggon, what fhould him affray, 
To take his own where-ever it lay; 
For had his wea/and becn a little wider, 
He would have devoured both hidder and fhidder. Spen/er. 
Cut his wezand with thy knife. Shake/peare’s Tempe/?. 
Matter to be difcharged by expe€toration muft firft pafs in- 
to the lungs, then into the afpera arteria, or weafand, and 
from thence be coughed up and fpit out by the mouth. ifem. 
The fhaft that flightly was imprefs’d, 
Now from his heavy fall with weight encreas’d, 
Drove through his neck aflant; he fpurns the ground, 
And the foul iflues through the weazon’s wound. Dryden: 
The unerring fteel defcended while he fpoke, 
Pierc’d his wide mouth, and through his weazon broke. 
Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


WEA’THER. n.f. [pevep, Saxon.?} 
1. State of air, refpecting either cold or heat, wet or drinefs. 
Who’s there, befides foul weather ?—Once mended like the 
weather, moft unquietly. Shake/p. King Lear. 
I am fur better born than is the king ; 
But I muft make fair weather yet a while, 
‘Vill Henry be more weak and I more ftrong. Shake/peare. 
Men muft content themfelves to travel in all weathers, and 
through all difficulties. L Eftrange. 
The fun 
Foretells the change of weather in the fkies, 
Through mifts he fhoots his fullen beams, 
Sufpect a drifling day. 
2. The change of the ftate of the air. 
It is a reverend thing to fec an ancient caftle not in decay ; 
how much more to behold an ancient family, which have ftood 
` againft the waves and weathers of time? Bacon. 
3. Tempeh; ftorm. 
What gufts of weather from that gath’ring cloud, 
My thoughts prefage. Dryden's Virgil, 
To WEa‘/THER. v.a [from the noun.] 
1. To expofe to the air. 
He perch’d on fome branch thereby, 


Dryden. 


To weather him and his moift wings to dry. Spenfer. 
Muftard-feed gather for being too ripe, 
And weather it wel, yer ye give ita ftripe. \Tuffer. 


2. To pafs with difficulty. 
He weather'd fell Charibdis; but ere long, 
The fkies were darkened, and the tempefts ftrong. Garth, 
Could they weather and ftand the fhock of an eternal dura- 
tion, and yet be at any time fubject to a diffolution. Hale. 
3- To WEATHER a point. To gain a point againft the wind; 
to accomplifh againft oppofition. 
We have been tugging a great while againft the ftream, and 
have almoft weather’d our point; a ftretch or two more will 


do the work. Addifon. 
4. To WEATHER out. To endure. 
When we have pafs’d thefe gloomy hours, 
And weather’d out the ftorm that beats upon us. Addifon. 


Wea’THERBEATEN. adj. Harafled and feafoned by hard wea- 
ther. 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly ar- 
rayed, extremely weatherbeaten; the old man blind, the young 
man leading him. Sidney. 

She enjoys fure peace for evermore, : 

As weather beaten fhip arrived on happy fhore. Fairy Queen. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And fandy bottom’d Severn, have I fent 

Him bootlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shak. H.: IV. 

I hope when you know the worft, you will at once leap 
into the river, and fwim through handfomely, and not wea- 
therbe aten with the divers blalts of irrefolution, ftand fhivering 
upon the brink. , Suckling. 


Milton. 


A weatherbeaten veficl holds 
Gladly the port. ` 
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Dido received his weatherbeaten troops.  Dryden’s Virgil, 
The old weatherbeaten foldier carries in his hand the Rcman 
eagle. Add: fon, 
WEA‘THERBOARD, or Weatherbow. n. f. In the fea language, 
that fide of a fhip that is to the windward. Dit?. 
WEA THERCOCK, n. f. [weather and cock.} 
1. An artificial cock fet on the top of a fpire, which by turn- 
ing fhows the point from which the wind blows. 

But alas! the fun keeps his light, though thy faith be dark- 
ened; the rocks ftand ftill, though thou change like a weather- 
cock, Sidney. 

A kingfifher hanged by the bill, converting the breaft to 
that point of the horizon from whence the wind doth blow, 
is a very ftrange introducing of natural weathercock Brown. 

2. Any thing fickle and inconftant. 
Where had you this pretty weathercock ?——] cannot tell 
what his name is my hufband had him of. Shake/pearee 
He break my promife and abfolve my vow! 
The word which I have given fhall ftand like fate, 
Not like the king’s that weathercock of ftate. Dryden, 
WEA‘THERDRIVEN. part. Forced by ftorms or contrary winds. 
Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was weather- 
driven into Weymouth. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
WEATHERGA‘GE. n. f. [weather and gage.] Any thing that 
fhews the weather. 
To vere and tack, and fteer a caufe, 
Againft the weathergage of laws. Hudibras. 
WEA'THERGLASS. n. f. [weather and gla/s.] A barometer. 
As in fome weatherglafs my love I hold, 
Which falls or rifes with the heat or cold, 
I will be conftant yet Dryden. 
_ John’s temper depended very much upon the air; his fpi- 
rits rofe and fell with the weathergla/s. Arbuthnot. 

We fhall hardly with for a perpetual equinox to fave the 
charges of weathergla/fes ; for the two equinoxes of our year 
are the moft windy and tempeftuous. Bent!ey’s Sermons. 

Wearuerspy’. n.f. [weather and fpy.] A ftar-gazer ; an 
aftrologer ; one that foretels the weather. 
And fooner may a gulling weather /py, 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme tell certainly, 

What fafhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits next year, 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 

Wea'THERWISE. adj. [weather and wife.] Skillful in foretel- 
ling the weather. r 

Wea‘THERWISER. 1. f. [weather and wifen, Dutch; to fhow.] 
Any thing that forefhows the weather. 

Moft vegetables expand their fowers and down in warm 
fun fhiny weather, and again clofe them toward the evening, 
or in rain, as is in the flowers of pimpernel, the opening 
and fhutting of which are the countryman’s weatherwifer. 

Derham’s Phyfico- Theology. 
To WEAVE. v. a. Preterite wove, weaved, part. paff. woven, 
weaved; [peran, Saxon; weven, Dutch. ] 
1. To form by texture; to form by inferting one part of the 
materials within another. 
Here in her hairs 

The painter plays the fpider, and hath woven 

A golden mefh to intrap the hearts of men, — 

Fafter than gnats in cobwebs. Shake/peare. 

The women wove hangings for the grove. 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 

White feem’d her robes, yet woven fo they were, 
As fnow and gold together had been wrought. Dryden, 
Thefe purple vefts were weav’d by Dardan dames. 
Dryden. 


Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev’d, 
With kind concern and {kill has weav’d 
A filken web; and ne’er fhall fade 
Its colours; gently has he laid 
The mantle o'er thy fad diftrefs : 
And Venus fhall the texture blefs. 
2. To unite by intermixture. > > al 
When religion was woven into the civil government, and 
flourifhed under the protection of the emperors, mens thoughts 
and difcourfes were full of fecular affairs; but in the three firft 
centuries of chriftianity, men who embraced this religion 
had given up all their interefts in this world, and lived in a 
perpetual preparation for the next. Addifon. 
3. To interpofe; to infert. 
The duke be here to-night! the better! beft! 
This weaves itfelf perforce into my bufinefs. Shake/pecre. 
To WEAVE. v.n. To work witha loom. t o 0 L 
WEA’'vER. n. f. [from weave.] One who makes threads into 
cloth. 


Prior. 


l Upon thefe taxations, 
The clothiers all not able to maintain, ~~ ~ 
The many to them "longing, have put off 
The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak. Hen. VIN. 
My days are fwifter than a weaver’s thuttle, and aré fpent 
without hope. a yal 06 Xii 6. 


The 
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_ The weaver may caft religion upon what loomhe pleafe. How. 
Her flag aloft (preads ruffling to the wind, 

And fanguine f{treamers feem the flood to fire: 

The weaver charm’d with what his loom defign’d, 

Goes on to fce, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 
Wea’verFisH. nf. [araneus pifcis, Latin.} A filh. Ainfworth, 
WEB. n. f. [pebba, Saxon ] x 
1. Texture; any thing woven. 

Penelope, for her Ulyfles’ fake, 
Devis'd a web her wooers to deceive; 
In which the work that fhe all day did make, 


The fame at night fhe did again unreave. Spenfer. 

Spiders touch’d, feek their wed’s inmoft part. Davies. 
By day the web and loom, 

And homely houfhold tafk hall be her doom. Dryden. 


The fates, when they this happy web have fpun, 
Shall blefs the facred clue and bid it fmoothly run. Dryden, 
Dan Pope with {kill hath weav’d 
A filken web; and ne'er fhall fade 
Its colours. 
2. Some part of a fword. Obfolete. 
a The fword, whercof the web was fteel ; 
___Pommel, rich ftone; hilt, gold, approv’d by touch. Fairf. 
3.4 kind of dufky film that hinders the fight ; fuffufion. 
This is the foul flibertigibbet; he gives the wed and the pin, 
fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shake/peare. 
WEBBED. adj. [from web.] Joined by a film. 
= Such as are whole-footed, or whofe toes are webbed toge- 
. ther, their legs are generally fhort, the moft convenient fize 
for fwimming. Derham’s Phy/fico-T heology. 
WE'BFOOTED. adj. [web and foot.) Palmipedous; having films 
between the toes. 
~ Webfooted fowls do not live conftantly upon the land, nor 
fear to enter the water. Ray on the Creation, 
Wessrer. 2. f. [pebyzne, Saxon; a woman-weaver.] A 
_ weaver. Objolete. 
__ After local names, the moft in number have been derived 
from occupations; as Taylor, Veb/er, Wheeler. Camden. 
To WED. v. a. [peoian, Saxon. ] 
x. To marry; to take for hufband or wife. 
If one by one you wedded all the world, 
Or, from the all that are, took fomething good 
_, To makea perfect woman ; fhe you kill’d 
~~ Would be unparalell’d. 
_. Never dia thy beauty, fince the day 
tw 
J fawthee firk, and wedded thee, adorn’d 
» With all perfection, fo inflame my fenfes, 
ees a Cloe,- blind to wit and worth, 
H eds the rich dullnefs of fome fon of earth. 
oO join in marriage. 
In Syracufa was.1 born, and wed 
eS Os 
~_ Unto a woman-happy but for me. 
p< ete; - Then I thall be no more; 
“And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
~~ Shall live with her. lilion s Paradife Loft. 
The woman. in us ftill profecutes a deceit like that begun 
inthe garden ; and our underftandings are wedded to an Eve, 
_ as fatal as the mother of their miferies. Glanville. 
- To unite for ever. 
SN f} Sion is enamour'd of thy parts, 
< And thou art wedded to calamity. Shake/p. Rom. and Ful. 
take for ever, 


e T R 
Tho 


Prior. 


L 


Shakefpeare. 


Malton: 
Pope. 


Shake/peare, 


hough the principal men of the houfe of commons were 
n elected to ferve in this parliament, yet they were far 
from wedding the war, or taking themfelves to be concerned 
to make good any declaration made by the former. Clarendon. 
_ They pofitively and concernedly wedded his caufe. Clarendon. 
5. To unite by love or fondnefs. f 
_ Men are wedded to their lufts, and-refolved upon a wicked 
© courfe; and fo it becomes their intereft,to with there were no 
Be wGod;._ Tillotfon’s Sermons: 
To WED. v. n. To contract matrimony. 
f Aiae _ When I thall wed, 
. oma ‘That lord whofe hand fhal! take my plight, fhall carry 


—— 2. > 
‘ 


` Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shake/peare. 
= nE To love, to wed, 
_ ~ \ For Hymen’s rites, and for the marriage bed 
f DaS ou were ordain’d. Suckling. 
_ Nor took I Guifcard, by blind fancy led, 
Jr hafty choice as many women wed 
of with deliberate care. Dryden. 


We'ppDING. n.f. [from wed.] Marriage; nuptials; the nup- 
tial ceremony. 
Come, away ! 


For you fhall hence upon your wedding-day.  Shake/peare. 

~~ «Iwill dance andeat plums at your wedding,  Shakejpeare. 
D < | | Lether beauty be her wedding dower ; 

pee oF. me and my poffeffions fhe eftcems not. Shake/peare. 


a When my fon was cntescd into his wedding-chamber, he 
fell down and died. 2 Ejdr. x. 1. 
_ Thefe three country bills agree, that cach weddi..g produ- 

< es four children, Grauut’s Bills of Mortality. 


WEE 


His friends were invited to come and make merry with him, 
and this was to be the wedding-featt, LD’ Efirange. 
If fhe affirmed herfelf to be a virgin, fhe muft on her ued- 
ding-day, and in her wedding cloaths perform the ceremony 
of going alone into the den, and ftay an hour with the lion. 
Swift. 
A woman feldom afks advice before fhe has bought her wed- 
ding-cloaths. Spetator. 
WEDGE. n. f. [vegge, Danith; wegge, Dutch.) 
1. A body, which having a fharp edge, continually growing 
thicker, is ufedtocleave timber; one of the mechanical powers. 
A barbarous troop cf clownifh fone, 
The honour of thefe noble bows down threw ; 
Under the wedge I heard the trunk to groan. Spenfer. 
The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge ufed in the clea- 
ving of wood. Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 
He left his wedge within the cloven oak 
To whet their courage, Drydens /Eneid, 
The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was cleft with a 
wedge of his own timber, Arbuthnot’s Hift. of Fehn Bull. 
2. A mafs of metal. 
As fparkles from the anvil ufed to fly, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are fwaid. Fa. Du. 
When I faw a goodly Babylonifh garment, and a wedge of 
gold of fifty thekels weight, then I coveted them. Fo/. vii. 
3- Any thing in the form of a wedge. 
In warlike mutters they appear, 
In rhombs and wedges and half-moons and wings. Milten. 
To WEDGE. v.a. [from the noun.] To faften with wedges ; 
to ftraiten with wedges; to cleave with wedges; to ftop; to 
obftruct. 
My heart, 
As wedged with a figh: would rive in twain, 
Left Hector, or my father, fhould perceive me. 
Where have you been broiling ?— 
—Among the crowd i’ the abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more.  Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will; it is 
firongly wedged up ina blockhead. Shake/peare. 
Part 
In common, rang’d in figure wedge their Way ; 
Intelligent of feafons. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Sergefthus in the centaur, foon he pafs’d, 


Shake/p. 


Wedg'd in the rocky fhoals and fticking faft. Dryden. 
WV edge on the keenett fcythes, 
And give us fteeds that fnort againft the foe. A. Philips. 


What impulfe can be propagated from one particle, entomb’d 
and wedged in the very center of the earth, to another in the 
center of Saturn, Bentley’ s Sermons. 

We'ptock. n. f. [peb and /ac, Sax. marriage and'gift.} Mar- 
tage; matrimony. 
She doth ftray about 
By holy croffes, where fhe knecls and prays 


For happy wedleck hours. Shake/peare. 
Sirrah, your brother is legitimate ; 

Your father’s wife did after wedlock bear him: 

And if fhe did play falfe, the fault was her's. Shake/p. 
Can wedlock know fo great acurfe, 

As putting hufbands out to nurfe. Cleaveland. 


He his happieft choice too late, 
Shall meet already link’d, and wedlock-bound 
To a fell adverfary. Milton's Paradise Loft. 
May not a prifon or a grave, 
Like wedlock, konour’s title have? 
One thought the fex’s prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wed.ock to be free: 
And uncontroll’d to give account to.none. Dryden. 
A man determined about the fiftieth year of his age to en- 
ter upon wedlock. Addijer, 
We'pnEspay. n.f. [podenyoag, Saxon; -oden/day, Swedith; 
woenfday, Dutch; wen/day, Mlandick.} The fourth day of 
the week, fo named by the Gothick nations from Woden or 
Odin. 
Where is the honour of him that died on wednfday. Shab, 
WEE. adj. [A Saxon word of the fame root with weeing, Dutch ; 
wenig, German. ]. Little; finall: whence the word weaflz or 
weefel is ufed for little; as a weefel face. In Scotland it de- 
notes fmall or little ; as-wee ane, a little one, or childs a zee 
bit, a little bit. 
Does he not wear a great round beard, like a glover’s pa- 
ring knife ?—No, forfooth; he hath but alittle zore face with 
a little yellow beard. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
WEECHELM. # fe [This is often written iteh elm.) A ipe- 
cies of clm. p 
A cion of a weechelm grafted upon an ordinary elm, will put 
forth leaves as broad asthe brim of a hat. Bacon, 
Weep. n.f. [peod, Saxon, tares. } 
I. An herb noxious or ufelefs. 
If he had an immoderate ambition; which isa weed, if-it be 


a weed, apt to grow in the beit foils, it,doth not appear thae 
it was in his nature. Clarendn, 
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Denham. 
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He wand’ring feeds 


On flowly growing herbs and ranker weeds. Sandys. 

Too much manuring fill’d that field with wecd:, 
While fects, like locufts, did deftroy the feeds. Denham. 
More. 


Stinking weeds and poifonous plants have their ufe. 
When they are cut, let them lie, if wecdy, to kill the 
weeds. Mortimer's Husbaiary. 
Their virtue, like their Tyber’s flood 
Rolling, its courfe defign’d the country’s good ; 
But oft the torrent’s too impetuous {peed, 
From the low earth tore fome polluting weed ; 
And with the blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viler part, fome tincture of the man. Prior. 
2. [Woeda, Saxon; waed, Dutch.] A garment; cloaths; habit ; 
drefs, Now fcarce in ufe, except in widow's weeds, the mourn- 
ing drefs of a widow. 
My mind for weeds your virtue’s livery wears. Sidney, 
Neither is it any man’s bufinefs to cloath all his fervants 
with one weed; nor theirs to cloath themfelves fo, if left to 


their own judgments. Hooker. 
They meet upon the way 
An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad; 
His feet all bare, his beard all hoary gray, 
And by his belt his book he hanging had. Fairy Queen. 


Livery is alfo called the upper weed which a ferving man 
wears, fo called as it was delivered and taken from him at 


pleafure. Spenfer. 
The fnake throws her enamelled fkin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakefpeare, 
Throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 

With ftore of ladies. Milton. 
Lately your fair hand in woman’s weed 

Wrapp’d my glad head. Waller. 


To Weep. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To rid of noxious plants. 

When you fow the berries of bays, weed not the borders 
for the firft half year; for the weed giveth them fhade. Bacon. 

Your feedlings having ftood ’till June, beftow a weeding or 
a flight howing upon them. Mortimer. 

2. To take away noxious plants. 
Oh Marcius, 
Each word thou’ft fpoke hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
3» To free from any thing hurtful or offenfive. 

He weeded the kingdom of fuch as were devoted to Elaiana, 

and manumized it from that moft dangerous confederacy. 
Howel’s Vocal Foreft, 

Sarcafms, contumelies, and invectives, fill fo many pages 
of our controverfial writings, that, were thofe «weeded out, 
many volumes would be reduced to a more moderate bulk and 
temper. Decay of Piety. 

4. To root out vice. 

Wife fathers be not as well aware in weeding from their 
children ill things, as they were before in grafting in them 
learning. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

One by one, as they appeared, they might all be weeded 
out, without any figns that ever they had been there. Locke. 

WEʻEDER. n.f. [from weed.) One that takes away any thing 
noxious. 
A weeder out of his proud adverfaries, 
A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakefp. Richard III. 
We’EDHOOK. 2. /, [weed and hook.} A hook by which weeds 
are cut away or extirpated. 
In May get a weedhoot, a crotch, and a glove, 
And weed out fuch weeds as the corn doth not love. Tuffer. 
We’EDLEss. adj. [from wecd.] Free from weeds; free from 
any thing ufelefs or noxious. 
So many weedle/s paradifes be, 
Which of themfelves produce no venomous fin. 
A cryftal brook, 
When. troubled moft it does the bottom fhow; 
” Fis weedle/s all above, and rocklefs all below. 
We'epy. adj. [from weed.] 
1. Confifting of weeds. 

_ There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, an envious fliver broke, 
When down her weedy trophies and herfelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. Skatef. Hamlet. 

2. Abounding with weeds. 
Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay, 
Secure of fafety. Dryden's En. 
If. it is weedy, let it lie upon the ground. Mortimer. 
WEEK. n.f. [peoc, Saxon; weke, Dutch; wecka, Swedith.] 
The fpace of feven days. 
Fulfill her weet, and we will give thee this alfo: Gem. xxix. 
WEEKDAY. m/f. [week and day.]} Any day not Sunday. 
One folid difh his weekday meal affords, 
An added pudding folemniz’d the Lord’s. Pope. 
Wre’exty. adj. [from week. ] Happening, produced, or done 
once a week ; hebdomadary. 


Donne. 


Dryden. 
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The Jews had always their weekly readings of the law of 
Mofes. Hooker. 
So liv’d our fires, ere doctors learn’d to kill, 
And multiply'd with heirs their weekly bill. Dryden. 
Nothing more frequent in their weekly papers, than affccting 
to confound the terms of clergy and high-church, and then 
loading the latter with calumny. Swift. 
Viste 5s adv. {from week.} Once a week ; by hebdomadal 
periods. 
Thefe are obliged to perform divine worfhip in thcir turns 
weekly, and are fometimes called hebdomadal canons. Ayliffe. 
WEEL. n.f. [peel, Saxon.]} 
1. A whirlpool. 
2. A twiggen fnare or trap for fifh, [perhaps from willow. ] 
To Ween. v.a. [penan, Saxon; waenen, Dutch.) To think; 
to imagine ; to form a notion; to fancy. Obfolete. 
Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 
Well may I ween your grief is wond’rous great. Spenfer. 
So well it her befeems, that ye would ween 
Some angel fhe had been. Spenjer’s Epithalamium. 
When weening to return, whence they did ftray, 
They cannot find that path which firft was fhown ; 
But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 
Furtheft from end then, when they neareft ween. Fa. Queen. 
Thy father, in pity of my hard diftrefs, 
Levy’d an army, weening to redeem 
And reinftal me in the diadem. _ Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Ween you of better luck, 
I mean, in perjur’d witnefs, than your mafter, 
Whofe minifter you are, while here he liv’d 
Upon this naughty earth. Shak. Henry VIIL 
They ween d 
That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize, 
To win the mount of God; and on his throne 
To fet the envier of his ftate, the proud 
Afpirer; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Milton. 
To WEEP. v.n. preter. and part. pafl. wept, weeped . [peopan, 
Saxon. ] 
1. To fhow forrow by tears. 
In that fad time 
My manly eyes did feorn an humble tear; 
And what thefe forrows could not hence exhale, 
That beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. Shak. 
I fear he will prove the weeping philofopher when he grows 
old, being fo full of unmannerly fadnefs in his youth. Shake/p. 
The days of weeping and mourning for Mofes were ended. 
: Deutr. xxxiv. 8. 
Have you wept for your fin, fo that you were indeed forrow- 
ful in your fpirit? Are you fo forrowful that you hate it? Do 


you fo hate it that you have left it ? Taylor. 

Away, with women weep, and leave me here, 

Fix’d, like a man, to die without a tear, 

Or fave, or flay us both. Dryden. 
A corps it was, but whofe it was, unknown; 

Yet mov’d, howe’er, fhe made the cafe her own; 

Took the bad omen of a fhipwreck’d man, ; 

As for a ftranger wept. Dryden. 


When Darius wept over his army, that within a fingle age 
not a man of all that confluence would be left alive, Artaba- 
nus improved his meditation by adding, that yet all of them 
fhould meet with fo many evils, that every one fhould wifh 
himfelf dead long before. Wakes Preparation for Death. 

This lovely weeping fair cannot be dearer to thee, 

Than thou art to thy faithful Seofrid. 

2. To fhed tears from any paffion. 
Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

And I for forrow fung, 

That fuch a king fhould play bo-peep, 

And go the fools among. 

3. To lament; to complain. 
They wep unto me, faying, give us flefh that we may eat. Num. 
To WEEP. v.a. i 
1. To lament with tears ; ‘to bewail; to bemoan. 
If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. Shake/peare. 
Nor was I near to clofe his dying eyes, 
To wath his wounds, to weep his obfequies. Dryden. 
We wand’ring go 
Through dreary waftes, and weep each other’s woe. 
2. To fhed moifture. 
‘Thus was this place 
A happy rural feat of various view, = 
Groves whofe rich trees wept od’rous gums:and balin. Af/t. 
Let India boaft her plants, nor envy we ` f 

The weeping amber or the balmy trec, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 

And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn. 

3. To abound with wet. ; 

Rey-grafs grows on clayey and weeping grounds. Mortimer. 

We'erer, n.f. [trom weep. ] i ! 
1. One who fheds tears; a lamenter; a bewailer ; a mourner. 


If you have ferved God in a holy. life, fend away the wo- 
“men 


CLE. 


Svake/p. King Lear. 


“Pope. 


‘Pope. 


WET 


men and the espers : tell them it is as much intemperance to 
weep too much as to laugh too much: if thou art alone, er 
with fitting company, die as thou fhould’{t; but do not die 


impatiently, and like a fox catched in a trap, Taylor. 
Laughter is eafy ; but the wonder lies, 
What ftore of brine tupply'd the weeper’s eyes, Dryden. 


2. A white border on the flecve of a mourning coat. 

Wrarrisu. adj. [See WearisH.] This old word is ufed by 
Afbam in a fente which the lexicographers feem not to have 
Known. <Applicd to taltes, it means infipid; applied to the 
body, weak and wathy: here it (ems to mean four; furly. 

A voice not foft, weak, piping, womanifh; but audible, 

ftrong, and manlike: a countenance not weeri/h and crabbed, 
but fair and comely. Afchamts Schoolmafter. 
ToWEET. v.n. preterite wot, or wote. [pitan, Saxon; tveten, 
Dutch.] To know; to be informed; to have knowledge. 
Obfolcte. 
Him the prince with gentle court did board ; 

Sir knight, mought I of you this court’fy read, 

To weet why on your fhicld, fo goodly fcor’d, 

Bear ye the picture of that lady’s hcad ? 

I bind, 
On pain of punifhment, the world to weet 
We ftand up peerlefs. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
But well I weet thy cruel wrong 

Adorns a nobler poet’s fong. Prior. 
We'et cess. adj. [from weet.) Unknowing. Spenfer. 
We'evit. n.f. (ppel, Saxon; vevel, Dutch.} A grub. 

A worm called a weevil, bred under ground, feedeth upon 

roots; as parfnips and carrots. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

m Corn is fo innocent from breeding of mice, that itdoth not 
produce the very wervi/s that live in it and confume it. Bently. 

WE'EZEL n.f. [See WEASEL.]} 
I fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a weazel fucks ezgs. Shak. 
The corn-devouring weez:/ here abides, 

And the wife ant. Dryden’s Georg. 
Wert. ‘The old preterite and part. paff. from To wave. Spenf. 
Wert. n.f. [guaive, French; wofa, to wander, Iflandick ; 

vazus, Latin. } 

1, That of which the claim is generally waved; any thing wan- 
dering without an owner, and feized by the lord of the manour. 

His horfe, it is the herald’s weft ; 

No, ’tis a mare. Ben. Fobnfon's Underwoods. 
2. It is in Bacon for waft, a gentle blaft. 

* The fmell of violets exceedeth in {weetnefs that of fpices, 

“and the {trongeft fort of fmells are beft in a weft afar off. Bac. 

WEFT. 2z./. [perta, Saxon.] The woof of cloth. 
We’rrace. n./. [from weft.} Texture. 

| The whole mufcles, as they lie upon the bones, might be 

“truly tanned; whereby the weftage of the fibres might more 

~eafily be obferved. Grew’s Mufaum. 

To WEIGH. v.a. [poezan, Saxon; weyhen, Dutch. ] 
1, To examine by the balance. 

"arth taken from land adjoining to the Nile, and preferved, 
fo as not to be wet nor wafted, and weighed daily, will not alter 
weight until the feventecnth of June, when the river begin- 
neth to rife; and then it will grow moreand more ponderous, 

“till the river cometh to its height. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

~~ ‘Th’ Eternal hung forth his golden fcales, 

~~ Wherein all things created firit he weigh'd. Milton. 

2. To be equivalent to in weight. 
~~ By the exfuction of the air out of a glafs-veffel, it made 
I that veffel take up, or fuck up, to fpeak in the common lan- 


Spenfer. 


guage, a body w.1zh ng divers ounces. Boyle. 
3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 
They that muft weigh out my afflictions, 

They that my trut muft grow to, live not here; 

They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. Shake/peare. 

‘They weighed for my price thirty pieces of filver. Zech. xi. 
4. Toraife; to take up the anchor. 

Barbarofla, ufing this exceeding cheerfulnefs of his foldiers, 


> 


weighed up the fourteen galiics he had funk. Knolles. 
Here he left me, ling’ring here delay’d 
His parting kifs, and there his anchor weigh d. Dryden. 


5. To examine; to balance in the mind. 
Regard not who it is which fpeaketh, but weigh only what 
~ is fpoken. per, 
' I have in equal balance juftly weigh’d 

1 What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer, 
- And find our griefs heavier than our offences. Shak. //.1V. 
The ripenefs or unripenefs of the occafion muft ever he well 
_ weighed. 3 Bacon. 
_ His majefty’s fpeedy march left that defign to be better 
weighed and digefted. Clarendon. 
You chofe a retreat, and not ’till you had maturely weighed 
"the advantages of rifing higher, with the hazards of the 
fall. Dryden, 

All grant him prudent; prudence intereft weighs, 

And intereft bids him {eek your love and praife. Dryden. 
The mind, having the powcr to fufpend the fatisfaction of 
any of itsdefires, is at liberty to examine them on all fides, 
~ and weigh them with others. Locke. 


. 
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He is the only proper judge of our perfections, who weight 
the goodnefs of our actions by the fincerity of our intentions. 
Addifon's Spectator. 
6. To Weicu down. To overballance. 

Fear weighs down faith with fhame. Daniels Civ. War. 
7. To We1GH down. ‘To overburden; to opprefs with weight; 
to deprefs, 

The Indian fig bowcth fo low, as it taketh root again; the 
plenty of the fap, and the foftnefs of the flalk, making the 
bough, being overloaden, weigh down. 

In thy blood will rergn 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry; 
To weigh thy fpirits down. 
Her father’s crimes 

Sit heavy on her, and weigh down her prayers; 

A crown ufurp’d, a lawful king depos’d, 

His children murder’d, Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

My foul is quite weigh’ d down with care, and afks 

The foft refrethment of a moment's fleep. Addifon’s Cato. 

Excellent perfons, weighed down by this habitual forrow of 
heart, rather deferve our compaffion than reproach. Addifon. 

To WEIGH. v.n. 
1. To have weight. 

Exactly weighing and ftrangling a chicken in the {cales, upon 
an immediate ponderation, we could difcover no difference in 
weight ; but fuffering it to lie eight or ten hours, until it grew 
perfectly cold, it weighed moft fenfibly lighter. Brown. 

2. To be confidered as important; to have weight in the intel- 
le€tual ballance. 

This obje€tion ought to weigh with thofe, whofe reading is 
defigned for much talk and little knowledge. Locke. 

A wife man is then beft fatisiied, when he finds that the fame 
argument which weighs with him has weighed with thoufands 
before him, and is fuch as hath born down all oppofition. Addi/. 

3. To raife the anchor. 
When gath’ring clouds o’erfhadow all the fkies, 
And fhoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, he cries. Dry. 
4- To bear heavily; to prefs hard. 
Can’ft thou not minifter to a mind difeas’d, 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanfe the ftuff’d bofom of that perilous tuf 

Which weighs upon the heart? Shake/p. Macbeth. 

WEIGHED. adj. [from weigh.] Experienced. 

In an embafly of weight, choice was made of fome fad pet- 
fon of known experience, and not of a young man, not 
weighed in {tate matters. Bacon. 

WE'IGHER. x. f. [from weizh.] He who weighs. 
WEIGHT. 2x. /. [ pipe, Saxon. ] 
1. Quantity meafured by the ballance. 

Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dried by the fire, lofeth 
weight; and, after being laid in the open air, recovereth weight 
again. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Fain would I chufe a middle courfe to fteer ; 

Nature’s too kind, and juftice too fevere: 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring, 

On either fide, the father and the king: 

Heav’n knows my heart is bent to favour thee; 

Make it but fcanty weight, and leave the reft to me. Dryd. 

Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in which 
time it eat more than its own weight; and yet there was no 
acid found in its body. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A mafs by which, as the ftandard, other bodies are examined. 

Juft balances, juft weights fhall ye have. Lev. xix. 36. 

Undoubtedly there were fuch weights which the phyficians 
ufed, who, though they might reckon according to the weight 
of the money, they did not weigh their drugs with pieces of 
money. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When the balance is intirely broke, by mighty weights 
fallen into either fcale, the power will never continue long in 
equal divifion, but run intirely into one. Swift. 

3. Ponderous mafs. 

A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than with- 
out; for that the werght, if proportionable, ftrengtheneth the 
finews by contracting them; otherwife, where no contraction 
is needful, weight hindereth: as we fce in horferaces, men are 
curious to forefee that there be not the leaft weight upon the 
one horfe more than upon the other. In leaping with weights, 
the arms are firft caft backwards, and then forwards, with fo 
much the greater force. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

Woltey, who from his own great ftore might have 

A palace or a college for his grave, 

Lies here interr’d : 

Nothing but earth to earth, no pond’rous weight 

Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit : 

If thus thou lie'{t negleGted, what muft we 

Hope after death, who are but fhreds of thee ? Bp. Corbet. 

All their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. Milton. 

Pride, like a gulf, fwallows us up; our very virtues, when 
fo leavened, becoming weights and plummets to fink us to the 
decper ruin. Government of the Tongue, 


Bacon. 


Milton. 
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Then fhun the i!l; and know, my dear, 
Kindnefs and conttancy will prove 
The only pillars fit to bear 
So vaft a weigh? as that of love. 
4. Gravity ; heavinefs; tendency to the center. 
Heavinefs or weight is not here confidered as being fuch a 
natural quality, whereby condenfed bodies do of themfelves 
tend downwards; but rather as being an affection, whereby 


Prior. 


they may be meafured. Wilkins. 
The fhaft that flightly was imprefs’d, 
Now from his heavy fall with tceight increas‘d, 
Drove through his neck. Dryden. 


What natural agent impel them fo {trongly with a tranfverfe 
five blow againft that tremendous weight and rapidity, when 
whole worlds are falling? Bentley. 

5. Prefflure; burthen; overwhelming power. 


Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight. Shakefpeare. 
So fhall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, 
Under her own weight groaning. Milton. 


We muft thofe, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. Denham. 
The prince may carry the plough, but the weight lies upon 


ı the people. L Efiranze. 
Poffeffion’s load was grown fo great, 
He funk beneath the cumb’rous weight. Swit. 


6. Importance; power; influence; efficacy. 
How to make ye fuddenly an anfwer, 
In fuch a point of weight, fo near mine honour, 
In truth 1 know not Shatefp. Henry VII. 
If this right of heir carry any weight with it, if it be the 
ordinance of Gad, muft not all be fubjeé to it. Macke. 
To make thc fenfe of efteem or difgrace fink the deeper, 
f and be of the more weight, other agreeable or difagreeable 
things fhould conftantly accompany thefe different ftates. Locke. 
An author's arguments lofe their weight, when we are per- 
fuaded that he only writes for arguments fake. — Addifon. 
See, Lord, the forrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late ; 
And hear my Saviour’s dying groans, 
To give thofe forrows weight. Addifon’s Speéiator. 
The folemnities that encompafs the magiftrate add dignity 
to all his actions, and weight to all his words. Atterbury. 
WE'IGHTILY. adv. [from weighty. ] 
1. Heavily; ponderoufly. 
2. Solidly ; importantly. 
Is his poetry the worfe, becaufe he makes his agents fpeak 
weightily and fententioufly ? Broome’s Notes on the Ods ffey. 
We'icurTiness. n. f. [from weighty. ] 
1. Ponderofity; gravity; heavine(s. 
2. Solidity; force. 
I fear I have dwelt longer on this paflage than the weightine/s 
of any argument in it reyuires. Locke. 
3. Importance. 
The apparent defect of her judgment, joined to the weighti- 
_ hels of the adventure, caufed many to marvel. Hayward. 
WE'IGHTLESS. adj. [from weight. ] 
1. Light; having no gravity. 
How by him balanc’d in the werghtle/s air ? 
Can’ft thou the wifdom of his works declare? 
2. Not poflible to be weighed. Improper. 
It mutt both wezg/ t/e/s and itnmortal prove, 
Becaufe the centre of it is above. 
WEIGHTY. adj. [from weight.] 
1. Heavy; ponderous. 
You have already weary’d fortune fo, 
She cannot farther be your friend or foe ; 
But fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty, that it ftops her wheel. 
2. Important; momentous; efficacious. 
I to your affiftance do make love, 
Mafking the bufinefs from the common eye 
For fundry weighty reafons. Shake[p. Vacbeth. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought: 
Whilft he his ce-zvAty doctrines taught, 
He made his lift’ning fcholars ftand, 
Their mouth {till cover’d with their hand: 
Elfe, may-be, fome odd- thinking youth, 
Lefs friend to do&rine than to truth, 
Might have refus’d to let his ears 


Sandys. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Attend the mufick of the fpheres. Prior. 
Thus fpoke to my lady the knight full of care, 
Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. Swift. 
3. Rigorous; fevere. Not in ufe. 
If, after two days fhine, Athens contains thec, 
Attend our teightier judgment. Shakef. Timon. 


We Laway. interj. (This Lonce believed a corruption of weal 
away, that is, Laptinefs is gone: fo Junius explained it; but 
the Saxon exclamation is palapa, zoe on woe: frum welaway, is 
formed by corruption weladay.} Alas. 

Harrow now out, and wealaway, he cried, 


What difmal day hath fent this curfed light ! Spenfer. 
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Ah, welaway! moft noble lords, how can 

Your cruel eyes endure fo piteous fight ? 

/¥elaway, the while I was fo fond, 
To leave the good that I had in hond. Spenfer. 
WELCOME, ad. [bien venu, French; pilcume, Saxon; wel- 
kom, Dutch. ] 
1. Received with gladnefs; admitted willingly to any place or 
enjoyment ; grateful; pleating. 
I ferve you, madam: 
Your graces are right welccone. Shahelp. King Lear. 
He, though not of the plot, will like it, 
And wifh it fhould proceed; for, unto men 
Preft with their wants, all change is ever welcome. B. Fobnf. 
Here let me earn my bread, 

° Till oft invocated death 

Hatten the welcome end of all my pains. Milton. 

He that knows how to make thole he converfes with eafy, 
has found the true art of living, and being welcome and valued 
every where. Locke. 

2. To bid Wetcome. To receive with profeffions of kindnefs. 

Some ftood in a row in fo civil a fafhion, as if to welcsme 
us; and divers put their arms a little abroad, which is their 
gefture when they bid any welcome. B&con. 

W E'LCOME. interj. A form of falutation ufed to a new comer, 
elliptically ufed for you are welcome. 
Welcome, he faid, 
O long expected to my dear embrace. 
Welcome, great monarch, to your own. 
We’LcoMeE. 2. f. 
3, Salutation of a new comer. 
elcome ever {miles, and farewel goes out fighing. Shake/p. 
Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping 
His welcome forth. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
2. Kind reception of a new comer. 

I fhould be free from injuries, and abound as much in the 
true caufes of welcomes, as I fhould find want of the effects 
thereof. Sidney. 

1 look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome. Shakef. King Lear. 
Madam, new years may well expect to find 

We'ccme from you, to whom they are fo kind: 

Still as they pafs they court and {mile on you, 

And make your beauty as themfelves feemnew. Waller. 

Where diligence opens the door ef the underftanding, and 
impartiality keeps it, truth finds an entrance and a welcome 
too. South's Sermons. 

To WeE’LcoME. v.a. To falute a new comer with kindnefs. 
I know no caufe 

Why I fhould welcome fuch a gueft as grief, 

Save bidding farewel to fo fweet a gueft 

As my {weet Richard. Shakefp. Richard Il. 

They ftood in a row in fo civil a fafhion, as if to welcome 
us. Bacon, 

Thus we falute thee with our early fong, 


Fatry Queen. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


And welcome thee, and with thee long. Milton. 
To welccme home 
His warlike brother, is Pirithous come Dryden. 


The lark and linnet {train their warbling throats, 

To welccme in the Spring. Dryden. 
WE’LCOME to cur Houfe n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 
WE‘LCOMEN? SS. n. /. [from welcome.] Gratefulnefs. 

Our joys, after fome centuries of years, may feem to have 
grown elder, by having been enjoyed fo many ages; yet will 
they really {till continue new, not only upon the fcores of their 
welcomenefs, but by their perpetually equal, becaufe infinite, 
diftance from a period. Boyle. 

WE'LCOMER. n. f. [from welcome.] The faluter or receiver of 
a new comer. 
Farewel, thou woful welcomer of glory. Shake/peare. 
Wetp, or Would. n.f. [lutecla, Latin.) Yellow weed, or 
dyers weed. 

Its leaves are oblong and intire: it has an anomalous flower, 
confifting of many difiimilar leaves: the fruit is globular, hol- 
low, and divided into three parts. The dyers ufe it for dying 
bright yellows and lemon colours ; and this is by fome fup- 
pofed to be the plant ufed by the ancient Picts in painting 
their bodies. Miller. 

To WELD, for To wield. Spenfer. 
To WELD. v.a. To beat one mafs into another, fo as to in- 
corporate them. 

Sparkling or welding heat is ufed when you double up your 
iron to make it thick enough, and fo weld or work in the 
doubling into one another. Moxon s Mech. Exer. 

WE’'LDER. n.f. A term perhaps merely Irifh; though it may 
be derived from To wield, to turn of manage: whence wielder, 
welder. 

Such immediate tenants have others under them, and fo a 
third and fourth in fubordination, ’till it comes to the welder, 
as they call him, who fits at a rack-rent, and lives mife- 
rably, Swift. 

We/LEARE. n. f. [well and fare.] Happinefs; fuccefs: profrerity. 


If friends to a goveanment forbear their afiftance, they put 
it 


WEL 


it tn the power of a few defperate men to ruin the weifure cf 
thofe who are fuperiour to them in ftrength and intercft. Add. 

Dilcretion is the perfection of reafon : cunning is a kind of 

infinet that only looks out after our immediate intereft and 
we fare. Addifon’s Speater. 
To Werk. v.o. [OF this word in Spenfer I know not well the 
meaning: pealcan, in Saxon, is to roll; woken, in German, 
and pelcen, in Saxon, are clouds; whence L fuppofe welk, 
wek, or whiik is an undulation or corrugation, or corrugated 
or convolved body.  /#4i/& is ufed for a {mall fhell-fith.} To 

cloud ; to obfcure. 
Now fad Winter welked hath the day, 

And Phoebus, weary of his yearly tafk, 

Eftablifhed hath his fteeds in lowly lay, 

And taken up his inn in fifhes hak. 

As gentle fhepherd in fweet eventide, 

When ruddy Phoebus ’gins to welk in Weft, 

Marks which co bite their hafty fupper beft. Fairy Queen. 

The welked Phoebus ’zan avale 

His weary wain. Spenfer. 

WELK ED. ad. Wrinkled; wreathed. 
Methought his eyes 

Were two fu!l mocns: he had a thoufand nofes, 

Horns welk'd and wav'd like the enridged fea. Shake/peare. 
We'tkin. ». f. {from pealcan. to roll, or pelcen, clouds, Sax. ] 
1. The vifible regions of the air. Out of ufe, except in poetry. 

Ne in all the welkin was no cloud. Chaucer. 
He leaves the we/ki way moft teaten plain, 
And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the fkyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for tofhine. Fa. Qu. 
The {wallow peeps out of her neft, 
And cloudy welkin cleareth. Spenfer’s Paftorals, 
Spur your proud horfes hard, and ride in blood : 
Amaze the we'éin with your broken ftaves. Shak. R.III. 
With feats of arms 
From either end of heav’n the welkin burns. 
Now my tafk is fmovthly done, 

I can fly, or I can run 

Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bow’d we/kin flow doth bend. 

Their hideous yells 

Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 

2. WELKIN Lye, is, I fuppofe, blue eye; fkycoloured cye. 
} : Yet were it true 

To fay this boy were like me! Come, fir page, 

Look on me with your welkin eye, {weet villain. Shake/peare. 
WELL. n.f. [pelle, poell, Saxon.] 

1. A fpring ; a fountain; a fource. 
Begin then, fiftcrs of the facred we//, 


Spenfer. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


€ That from beneath the feat of Jove doth fpring Mirton. 
» As the root and branch are but one tree, 
And we/l and ftream do but one river make; 
i So if the root and well corrupted be, 
The ftream and branch the fame corruption take. Davies. 


2. A decp narrow pit of water. 
) The mufcles are fo many well-buckets: when one of them 
adts and draws, ’tis neceflary that the other muft obey. Dryden. 
“3. The cavity in which ftairs are placed. 

Hollow newelled ftairs are made about a fquare hollow 
newel: fuppofe the wrll-hole to be eleven foot long, and fix 
foot wide, and we would bring up a pair of ftaiis from the firft 
floor eleven foot high, it being intended a fky-light fhall fall 

~~ through the hollow newel. Morons Mech Exer. 
“ToWett. v.n. [peallan, Saxon.) To fpring; to iffue as from 

a fpring. 
ca Thereby a cryftal ftream did gently play, 

Which from a facred fountain we:led forth alway. Fa. Qu. 

‘The bubbling wave did ever frefhly well. Fairy Queen. 


< A dreary corfe, 
All wallow’d in his own yet lukewarm blood, 
That from his wound yet wel/cd frefh, alas! Spenfer. 


Himfelf afifts to lift him from the ground, 
— With clotted locks, and blood that we//’d from out the 


j wound. Dryden's Æn. 
; From his two fprings, 
p Pure we'ling out, he through the lucid lake 
‘ Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ftream. Thom/on’s Summer. 
To WELL. v.a. To pour anything forth. 


Yo her people wealth they forth do ze.’’, 
And health to every foreign nation. Fairy Queen. 
WELL. adj. [Mell feems to be fometimes an ad ective, though 
it is not always eafy to determine its relations. ] 
“1. Not fick ; not unhappy. 


+ Mark, we ufe 
=" To fay the dead are well. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
-+ Lady, Iam not well, elfe I fhould anfwer 


From a full flowing ftomach. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In poifon there is phyfick ; and this news, 
* That would, had I been we//, have made me fick, 
’ Being fick, hath in fome meafure made me well.  Shakefp. 
N While thou art well, thou mayeft do much good; but when 


= thou art fick, thou can’ft not tell what thou fhalt be able to do: 
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it is not very much nor very good. Few men mend with ficl:- 
nefs, as there are but few who by travel and a wandering li'e 
become devout. Tay ors Guide to Devotion. 
Men under irregular appetites never think themfelvcs tve. 
fo long as they fancy they might be better; then from bett f 
they muit rife co bett. L’Ejrange. 
? T'is ealy for any, when wel’, to give advice to then) thit 
are not. ilate s Preparasion fir Death. 
2. Convenient; happy. 
Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo fearce, as well 
was the landlord, who could get one to be his tenant. Carew. 
Charity is made the conftant companion and perfection of 
all virtues; and twel it is for that virtue where it moft enters, 
and longeft ftays. Sprat’s Sermons. 
This exaétne(s is neceflary, and it would be weil too, if it 
extended itfelf to common converfation. Lache: 
It would have been well for Genoa, if fhe had followed 
the example of Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make 
any purchafe of lands in the dominions of a foreign prince. Ad. 
3. Being in favour. 
He followed the fortunes of that family; and was weil 
with Henry the fourth. Dryden 
4. Recovered from any ficknefs or misfortune. 
l am forry 
For your difpleafure ; but all will fure be well. Shake/peare. 
Juft thoughts, and modeft expectations are ealily fatistied. 
If we don't over-rate our pretentions, all will be well. Collier. 
Wen. adv. [will, Gothick ; pell, Saxon ; wel, Dutch; vel, 
Tflandick. 
t. Not ill; not unhappily. 
Some fenfe, and more eftate, kind heav’n 
To this we‘/-lotted peer has given : 
What then ? he muit have rule and fway ; 
Elfe all is wrong till he’s in play. 
2. Not ill; not wickedly. l 
My bargains, and well-won thrift he calls int’reft. Shas. 
Thou one bad act with many deeds well done 
May’ft cover. 
3. Skilfully; properly. 
A private caution I know not well how to fort, unlefs I 
fhould call it political, by no means to build too near a great 


Prior. 


Milton. 


neighbour. Wotton. 
Beware and govern well thy appetite. Afiiton. 
Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 
Or chafte Diana bathing in the {tream ; 
None can record their heavenly praife fo well, Dryden. 
What poet wouid not mourn to fee 
His brother write as zvell as he ? Swift. 


4. Not amifs ; not untucce!sfully ; not erroneoully. 
Solyman commended them for a plot fo well by them laid, 
more than he did the victory of others got by good fortune, not 


grounded upon any good reafon. Knolles. 
The foldier that philofopher we// blam’d, 
Who long and loudly in the fchools declaim’d. Denham. 


’T'is almoft impofible to tranflate verbally and well. Dryden. 
5. Not infutficiently ; not defectively. 
The plain of Jordan was well watered every where. Gene/is. 
We are well able to overcome it. Num. xiii. 30. 
‘The merchant adventurers being a ftrong company, and 
well underfet with rich men, held out bravely. Bacon. 
6. To a degree that gives pleafure. 
I like well, in fome places, fair columns upon frames of 


carpenters work. Bacon. 
7. With praife ; favourably. 
All the world fpeaks tell of you. Pope. 


8. Well is fometimes like the French bien, a term of conceffion. 

The knot might well be cut, but untied it could notbe. sidney. 

To know 
In meafure what the mind can well contain. Milton. 
g. It is a word by which fomething is admitted as the ground 
for a conclufion. 
Well, \et’s away, and fay how much is done. Shakefpeare. 

Well, by this authcr’s confeffion, a number fuperior are 

for the fucceffion in the houfe of Hanover. Swift. 
10. As well as. Together with; not lefs than. 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from AEthiopia, 
by the Nile, as well as of thofe commodities that came from 
the weft by Alexandria. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

11. Well ts him or me; bene efl, he is happy. 
Well is him that dwelleth with a wife of underftanding, and 
that hath not flipped with his tongue. Eccluj. xxv. 8. 
12. Well nigh, Nearly ; almoft. 
] freed well nigh half th’ angelick name. Milton. 
13. It is ufed much in compofition, to exprefs any thing right, 
laudable, or not detective. 

Antiochus underftanding him not be weil affected to his af- 
fairs, provided for his own fafety. 2 Mac. WV. 21. 

There may be fafcty to the well-affeéted Perfians; but to 
thofe which do contpire againit us, a memorial of de- 
ftruction. Eph. xvi. 23, 

Should a whole hoft at once difcharge the bow, 

My well-aim’d fhaft with death prevents the foe. Pope. 

What 
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What well-appointed leader fronts us here? Shaks/p. 
T¥ell-apparel’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. Shakefp. Romeo anid Juliet. 
The pow’r of wifdom march’d before, 
And cre the facrificing throng he join’d, 
Admonifh’d thus his we//-attending mind. Pope. 
Such mufick 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the fons of morning fung, 
Whilft the Creator great 
His conftellations fet, 
And the zwe//-balanc’d world on hinges hung. Milton. 
Learners mutt at firft be believers, and their mafter’s rules 
having been once made axioms to them, they milflead thofe 
who think it fuficient to excufe them, if they go out of 


their way in a well-beaten track. Locke. 
He chofe a thoufand horfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral : 
To bear him back, and fhare Evander’s grief ; 
A well-becoming, but a weak relief. Dryden. 


Thofe oppofed files, 
Which lately met in the inteftine fhock, 
And furious clofe of civil butchery, 
Shall now, in mutual well-befeeming rank, 
March all one Way. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
O’er the Elean plains, thy well-breath'd horfe 


Impels the flying car, and wins the courfe. Dryden. 
More difmal than the loud difploded roar 

Of brazen enginry, that ceafelefs ftorms 

The baftion of a well-built city. Philips. 


He conduéted his courfe among the fame well-cholen 


friendfhips and alliances with which he began it. Addifon. 
My fon corrupts a well-derived nature 
With his inducement. Shakefpeare. 


If good accrue, ’tis conferr’d moft commonly on the bate 
and infamous ; and only happening fometimes to well-de- 
fervers. Dryden. 

It grieves me he fhould defperately adventure the lofs of his 
well-deferving life. Sidney, b. ii. 

What a pleafure is wel/-direéted ftudy in the fearch of 
truth ! Locke. 

A certain fpark of honour, which rofe in her well-difpofed 
mind, made her fear to be alone with him, with whom alone 
fhe defired to be. Sidney, b. ii. 

The unprepoffefled, the well-difpofed, who both together 
make much the major part of the world, are affected with a 
due fear of thefe things. South's Sermons. 

A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath fuch a full 
and evident perception, as it does receive from an outward 


object, operating duly on a well-difpofed organ. Locke. 
Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage 5 
Actium furveys the we/l-difputed prize. Dryden. 


The ways of well-doing are in number even as many, as 
are the kinds of voluntary actions : fo that whatfoever we do 
in this world, and may do it ill, we thew ourfelves therein 
by well-dcing to be wile. Hooker, b. ii. 

The contcience of well-doing may pafs for a recom- 
pence. L Efi ange. 

God will judge every man according to his works; to 
them, who by patient continuance in well-doing, endure 
through the heat and burden of the day, he will give the re- 
ward of their labour. Rogers's Sermons, 

As far the {pear I throw, 


As flics an arrow from the well-drawn bow. Pope. 
Fair nymphs and we/-drefs’d youths around her fhone, 
But ev’ry eye was fixt on her alone. Pope. 


Such a doétrine in St. James’s air, 
Shou’d chance to make the well-dreft rabble ftare. Pope. 
The defire of efteem, riches, or power, makes men efpoule 
the we//-endowed opinions in fafhion. Locke. 
We ought to fland firm in wel/-eftablifhed principles, and 


not be tempted to change for every difficulty. Watts, 
Echenus fage, a venerable man ! 
Whofe well-taught mind the prefent age furpafs’d. — Pope. 


Some reliques of the true antiquity, though difeuifed, a 
well-eyed man may happily difcover. Spenfer on Ireland. 
How {weet the products of a peaceful reign? 
The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting ftrain : 
The we/l-fill’d palace, the perpetual feat ; 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleft. Pope. 
Turkifh blood did his young hands imbrue. 
From thence returning with deferv’d applaufe, 
Againtt the Moors his wed/-flefh’d {word he draws. Dryden. 
T aireft piece of wwell-form’d carth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 
A rational foul can be no more difcerned in a well-formcd, 
than ill-fhaped infant. Locke. 
A well-formed propofition is fufficient to communicate the 
knowledge of a fubject. Watts. 
Oh ! that Pd dy’d before the well-fought wall ! 
Had fome diftinguifh’d day renown’d my fall, 
All Greece had paid my folemn funerals, Pope. 
tood men have a well-grounded hope in another life; and 
4 
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are 4s certain of a future recompence, as of the being of 
God. Alterbury. 
Let firm, well-hammer’d foles protect thy feet 
Through freezing fnows. Gay’s Trivia. 
‘The camp of the heathen was ftrong, and well-harnefled, 
and compatled round with horfemen. 1 Mic. iv. 7. 
Among the Romans, thofe who faved the life of a citizen, 
were drefled in an oaken garland ; but among us, this has 
been a mark of fuch well-intentioned perfons as would be- 


tray their country. Addifon. 
He, full of fraudful arts, 
This wel/-inventcd tale for truth imparts. Dryden, 


He, by enquiry, got to the well-known houle of Ka- 


lander. Sidney. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I unclofe, 
That well-known name awakens all my woes, Pope. 


Where proud Athens rears her tow’ry head, 
With opening ftreets, and fhining ftructures {pread, 


She paft, delighted, with the well-known feats, Pope. 
From aconfin’d well-manag’d ftore, 
You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 


A noble foul is better pleas’d with a zealous vindicator of 
liberty, than with a temporizing poet, or we//-manner’d court- 
flave, and one who is ever decent, becaufe he is naturally fer- 
vile. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal, 

Well-meaners think no harm ; but for the reft, 

Things facred they pervert, and filence is the beft. Dryden. 

By craft they may prevail on the weaknefs of fome well- 
meaning men to engage in their defigns. Rogers’s Sermons. 

He examines that we//-meant, but unfortunate, lie of the 
conqueft of France. Arbuthnot. 

A critick fuppofes he has done his part, if he proves a 
writer to have fail’d in an expreffion ; and can it be wonder’d 
at, if the poets feem refolved not to own themfelves in any 
error? for as long as one fide defpifes a well-meant endea- 
vour, the other will not be fatisfied with a moderate appro- 
bation. Pope’s Preface to his Works. 

Many fober, well-minded men, who were real lovers of 
the peace of the kingdom, were impofed upon. Clarendon. 

Jarring int’refts of themlelves create 
Th’ according mutick of a well-mix’d ftate. Pofe. 
When the blaft of winter blows, 

Into the naked wood he goes ; 

And feeks the tufky boar to rear, 

With we:l-mouth’d hounds, and pointed fpear. - Dryden. 

The applaufe that other people’s reafon gives to virtuous 
and well-ordered actions, is the proper guide of children, till 
they grow able to judge for themfelves. Locke. 

‘The fruits of unity, next unto the well-pleafing of God, 
which is all in all, are towards thofe that are without the 
church ; the other toward thole that are within. Bacon. 

The exercife of the offices of charity is always wedl-plea- 
fing to God, and honourable among men. Atterbury. 

My voice fhall found, as you do prompt mine ear ; 

And I will ftoop, and humble my intents 

To your well-practis’d wife directions. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
‘The well-proportion’d fhape, and beauteous face, 


Shall never more be feen by mortal eyes. Dryden. 
’ Twas not the hafty product of a day, 
But the we//-ripen’d fruit of wife delay. Dryden. 


Procure thofe that are freth gathered, ftrait, fmooth, and 
well-rooted. » Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
If I fhould inftruét them to make well-running verles, they 
want genius to give them ftrength. Dryden. 
The eating of a well-feafoned difh, fuited to a man’s pa- 
late, may move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accom- 
panies the eating, without reference to any other end, Locke. 
Inftead of well-fet hair, baldnefs. Ifa. iii. 24. 
Abraham and Sarah were old, znd well-ftricken inage. Gene/is. 
Many well-fhaped innocent virgins are waddling like big- 
bellied women. Spectator, N° 127. 
We never fee beautiful and well-tafted fruits from a tree 
choaked with thorns and briars. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 
The well-tim’d oars 
With founding ftrokes divide the fparkling waves. 
Wifdom’s triumph is wed/-tim’d retreat, 
As hard a fcience to the fair as great. Pope. 
Mean time we thank you for your we/l-took labour. 
Go to your reft. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Oh you are well-tun’d now; but I'll let down the pegs 


Smith. 


that make this mufick. Shake/p. Othello. 
Her well-turn'd neck he view’d, 
And on her fhoulders her difhevel’d hair. Dryden. 


A weil-weighed judicious poem, which at firft, gains: no 
more upon the world than to be juft received, iniinuates it- 
felf by infenfible degrees into the liking of the reader. Dryden, 

He rails Ai? 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Whar H Eanan k Shatefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Each by turns the other’s bound invade, 
As, in fome we/l-wrought picture, light and fhade. Pope. 


We’LLapay. interjec?. {This is a corruption of wesaway. Sec 


W y.] Alas. 
ELAWAY.] as Gad. 


WEL 


 welladay, miftrefs Ford, having an honeft man to your 
hufband, to give him fuch caufe of fufpicion, Shakefpeare. 
Ah, welladay! I’m fhent with baneful fmart. Gay. 

WELLBEING. n. j. [wcl and be.} Happine(s ; profperity. 
Man is not to depend upon the uncertain difpofitions of 
men for his wellbeing, but only on God and his own 
fpirit. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
For whole wellbein 

So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 

Thou haft provided all things. Adilton’s Par. Loft, b. viii. 

The moft facred ties of duty are founded upon gratitude : 

fuch as the duties of a child to his parent, and of a fubject to 
his fovcreign. From the former there is required love and 
honour, in recompence of being; and from the latter obe- 
dience and fubjection, in recompence of proteétion and well- 
being. South's Sermons. 

All things are fubfervient to the beauty, order, and well- 

being of the whole. L’Eftrange. 

He who does not co-operate with this holy {pirit, receives 

none of thofe advantages which are perfecting of his nature, 

and neceffary to his wellbeing. Spectator, N°. 571. 

WELLBO’RN. 7. f- Not meanly defcended. 
Once whofe extraction from an antient line, 

Gives hope again that wellborn men may fhine. 
Heav’n, that wellborn fouls infpires, 

Prompts me, through lifted fwords, and rifing fires, 

To rufh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

WELLBRE D. adj. [well and bred.] Elegant of manners ; polite. 
None have been with admiration read, 

But who, befides their learning, were wellbred.  Rofiom. 
Both the poets were wellbred and well-natur’d. Dryden. 
Wellbred {panicls civilly delight, 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 

WELLNA‘’TURED. adj. [well and nature.} Good-natured ; 
kind. 
~ WELLDO’'NE. interjec?. A word of praife. 
Welldone, thou good and faithful fervant. Matt. xxv. 21. 
WELLFA’VOURED. adj. [well and favour.) Beautiful; plea- 
fing to the eye. e 
His wife feems to be wellfavoured. I will ufe her as the 
key of the cuckoldy rogue’s coffer. Shake/peare. 
WELLME’T, interj. [well and meet.] A term of falutation. 
Once more to-day wellmet, diftemper’d lords ; 


Waller. 


The king by me requefts your prefence ftraight.  Shake/p. 
On their life no grievous burthen lies, 
Who are wellnatur’d, temperate and wife : 
But an inhuman and ill-temper’d mind, 
~~ Not any cafy part in life can find. Denham. 


The manners of the poets were not unlike; both of them 


T were well-bred, wel/natured, amorous, and libertine at leaft 


in their writings ; it may be alfo in their lives. Dryden. 
» Sell with eftcem no lefs convers’d than read ; 
With wit wellnatur’d, and with books well-bred. Pope. 


WELLN GH. adv. [well and nigh.] Almott. 
The faime fo fore annoyed has the knight, 

That wellnigh choaked with the deadly itink, 
His forces fail. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
| My feet were almoft gone: my fteps had wellnigh flipt. P/- 
England was wellnigh ruined by the rebellion of the barons, 
and Ireland utterly neglected. Davies. 
Whoever fhall read over St. Paul’s enumeration of the 
duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, that wellnigh the 
~ whole of chriftianity is laid on the fhoulders of charity 
alone. Sprat’s Sermons. 
| Notwithftanding a {mall diverfity of pofitions, the whole ag- 
: ~ grepate of matter, as long as it retained the nature of a chaos, 
= would retain well/nigh an uniform tenuity of texture. Bentley, 

_ Wettspe’nt. adj. Paffed with virtue. 

- They are to lie down without any thing to fupport them in 
} their age, but the confcience of a well/pent youth. L’E/franze. 
What a refrefhment then will it be to look back upon a 
3 
> 


wellfpent life ? Calamy’s Sermons. 
The conftant tenour of their wel//pent days, 
No lefs deferv’d a juft return of praife. Pope. 
WE'LLSPRING. 2. /. [poellzerppiz, Saxon.] Fountain ; fource. 
The fountain and wel//pring of impiety, is a refolved pur- 
‘pofe of mind to reap in this world, what fenfual profit or 
fenfual pleafure foever the world yieldeth, Hooker. 
= Underftanding is a well/prinz of life. Prov. xvi. 22. 
WELLWI'LLER. x. j. [well and willer.}] One who means 
kindly. 
| Difarming all his own countrymen, that no man might 
thew himfelt a wel/willer of mine. Sidney, b, ii. 
There are fit occafions miniftred for men to purchafe to 
“themfelves wellwillers by the colour, under which they of- 
~ tentimes profecute quarrels of envy. j ' Hooker. 
Wetrwi'sn. n.f. [well and wih.) A with of happinefs. 
~~ Let it not enter into the heart of any one that hath a well- 
wifh for his friends or poftcrity, to think of a peace with 
France, till the Spanifh monarchy be entirely tornfrom it. Add. 
O WELLWI'sHER. n. f. [from wellwifh.] One who wifhes the 
~ good of another. 
| 


WEN 


The actual traitor 1S guilty of perjury in the eye of the 
Jaw; the fecret wellwifler of the caule is fo before the tribu- 
nal of con{cience. Adaifon's Freehclder, NY. 0. 

Betray not any of your wellwifbers into the like inconye- 
niencics. Spectator, N°. 271. 

No man is more your fincere wellwi/ber than myfelf, or 
more the fincere wellwi/ber of your family. Pope. 

We tt. n./. A border; a guard; an cdging, 

Little low hedges made round like we/ts, with fome pretty 
pyramids, I like well. Bacon. 

Certain fcioli, or fmatterers, are bufy in the fkirts and out- 
fides of learning, and have fcarce any thing of folid literature 
to recommend them. They may have fome edging or trim- 
ming of afcholar, a welt, or fo; but no more. B. Fobn/on. 

To WELT. v.a. [fromthenoun.] To few any thing with a border. 
To We‘LTER. v.n. [pealean, Saxon; welteren, Dutch; volu- 
tari, Lat.] > 
1. To roll in water or mire. 
He muft not float upon his watry bier 
Unweep’d, nor welter to the parching winds. 
The companions of his tall o’erwhelm'd 
He foon difcerns ; and welt’ring by his fide 
The next himfelf. Adilton’s Par. Loft, b.i. 
The gafping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that we/ters in the blood. 
He fung Darius, great and good, 

By too fevere a fate, 

Fallen from his high eftate, 

And weit’ring in his blood. 

2. To roll voluntarily ; to wallow. 

If a man inglut himfelf with vanity, or welter in filthinefs 

like a {wine, all learning, all goodnefs is foon forgotten. Ajcham. 
Wemm. n.f. [pem, Saxon.] A fpot; a fear. 

Although the wound be healed, yet the twzme or fear ftill 

remaineth. Brerewood on Languages. 
Wen. n. J. [pen, Saxon.] A flefhy or callous excrefcence, or 
protuberance. : 

Warts are faid to be deftroy’d by the rubbing them with a 
green elder ftick, and then burying the ftick to rot in muck. 
It would be tried with corns and wens, and fuch other ex- 
crefcences. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatural protube- 
rances upon the face of the carth. More. 

The poet rejeéts all incidents which are foreign to his 
poem: they are wens and other excrefcences, which belong 
not to the body. Dryden's Dufrejnay. 

A promontory wen with griefly grace, 

Stood high upon the handle of his iace. 

WENCH. n. f- [pencle, Saxon.] 
1. A young woman. 

What do I, filly wench, know what love hath prepared for 

me? Sidney, b. ii. 
Now—how doft thou look now? Oh ill-ftarr’d wench / 

Pale as thy fmock ! when we fhall meet at compt, 

This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav’n, 

And fiends will fnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, 

Ev’n like thy chaftity. Shake/p. Othello. 

Thou wouldft perfwade her to a worfe offence 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden's St. Cecilia. 


Dryden, 


Than that, whereof thou didft accufe her wench. Donne, 
2. A young woman in contempt; a ftrumpet. 
But the rude wench her anfwer’d nought at all. Spenj/er. 


Do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is fo ferious. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Men have thefe ambitious fancies, 
And wanton wenches read romances. 
3. A ftrumpet. 
It is not a digreffion to talk of bawds in a difcourfe upon 
wenches. Spectator, N° 266. 
We’ncuer. 7. f- [from wench.) A fornicator. 
He muft be no great eater, drinker, or fleeper ;_ no game- 
fter, wencher, or fop. Grew’s Co/mology. 
To Wenn. v.n. [penoan, Saxon.] 
1. To go; to pafs to or from. This word is now obfolete, but 
its preterite went, is {till in ufe. 
Back to Athens fhall the lovers wend 
With league, whofe date till death fhall never end. Shake/p, 
They sent on, and inferred, that if the world were a liv- 
ing creature, it had a foul. Bacon’s Nat. Hi, 
Then Rome fhall wend to Benevento ; 
Great feats fhall he atchieve ! 
2. To turn round. It feems to be an old fea term. 
A fhip of 600 tons will carry as good ordnance as a fhip 
of 1200 tons; and though the greater have double the num- 
ber, the leffcr will turn her broadfides twice, before the 
greater can wend once. Raleigh. 
We'nneL. n. f. [a corrupted word for weanling.] An animal 
newly taken from the dam. 
Pinch never thy zwenvels of water or meat, 
If ever yc hope for to have them good neat. Tufer, 
WE'NNY. adj. [from wen.) Having the nature of a wen. 
Some perfons, fo deformed with thefe, have fufpected them 
to be wenny. Wifeman's Surgery. 
ENT. 


Prior. 


Arbuthnot. 
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WET 


Went. pret. See Wenb and Go, 
Wepr. pret. and part. of weep. 
She for joy tenderly wept. 
WERF. of the verb to dz, 
To give our fifter to one uncircumcifed, were a reproach 
unto us. Gen. xxxiv. 14. 
In infufions in things that are of too high a fpirit, you 
avere better pour off the firft infufion, and ufe the latter. Bacon. 
Henry divided, as it were, f 
The perfon of himfelf into four parts. Daniels Civil War. 
As though there were any feriation in nature, or ju/litiuan’s 
imaginable in profeffions, this feafon is termed the phyficians 
Merion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
He had been well affur’d that art 
And conduct were of war the better part. 
Were. n. f. A dam. See WEAR. 
O river ! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to weeds and 
mud; letfome unjuft niggards make weres to {poil thy beauty. Sid. 
Werr. the fecond perfon fingular of the preterite of to be. 
Thou wert heard B. Fohnfon. 
O that thou wert as my brother. Cant. viii. 1. 
All join’d, and thou of many wert but one. Dryden. 
WERTH. weorth, wyrth. n. J. Whether initial or final in the 
names of places, fignify a farm, court, or village, from the 
Saxon peon’Sig, ufed by them in the fame fenfe. Gibjon’s Cam. 
We/siv. 2. f. See WESAND. 
The we/il, or windpipe, we call afpera arteria. Bacon. 
West. 2. f. [peyz, Saxon; wef, Dutch.] The region where 
the fun goes below the horizon at the equinoxes. 
The wef? yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day : 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. 
‘The moon in level’d we/? was fet. 
All bright Phoebus views in early morn, 
Or when his evening beams the we/? adorn. Pope. 
Wesr. adj. Being towards, or coming from, the region of 
the fetting fun. 
A mighty ftrong we/ wind took away the locufts. Ex. x. 
This fhall be your we/? border. Num. xxxiv. 6. 
The Phenicians had great fleets ; fo had the Carthaginians, 


Ailton. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Milton. 


which is yet farther weft. Bacon. 
West. adv. To the weft of any place. 
Vef? of this foreft, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shake/peare. 
What earth yields in India eaft or wef, Milton. 
Weft from Orontes to the ocean. Milton. 


We'sTERING. adj. Paffing to the weft- 
The ftar that rofe at evening bright, 
Toward heav’ns defcent had flop’d his we/fering wheel. Milt. 
We/sTERLY. adj. [from we/.] Tending or being towards 
the weft. 
Thefe bills give us a view of the moft eafterly, foutherly, 
and wefferly parts of England. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
We’sTERN. adj. [from we/?.] Being in the weft, or toward 
the part whcre the fun fets. 
Now fair Phoebus ’gan decline in hafte 
His weary waggon to the we/tern vale. Spenfer. 
The we/tern part is a continued rock. Addifon. 
We'sTwarp. adv. [peyctpeand, Saxon.) Towards the weft. 
By water they found the fea we/fward from Peru, which is 
always very calm. Abbots Defcription of the World. 
The grove of fycamore, 
That we/fward rooteth from the city fide. Shake/peare. 
When weftward like the fun you took your way, 


And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryden. 
The ftorm flics, 
From weftward, when the fhow’ry kids arife. Addifon. 
At home then ftay, 
Nor we/tward curious take thy way: Prior. 


We’stWARDLY. adv. [from weftward.] With tendency to the 
weft. 
If our loves faint, and we/wardly decline ; 
To me thou falfely thine, 
And I to thee mine actions fhall difguife. 

Wer. adj. [poect, Saxon; waed, Danith.] 

1. Humid ; having fome moifture adhering. 
They are wet with the fhow’rs of the mountains. Job. xxiv. 
The foals of the fect have great affinity with the head, and 

the mouth of the ftomach ; as going wet-fhod to thofe that 
ufe it not, affecteth both. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

2. Rainy; watery. 

ct weather feldom hurts the moft unwife. Dryden. 

WET. n.f. Water; humidity ; moifture; rainy weather. 

Plants appearing weather’d, ftubby, and curled, is the 
effcét of immoderate wet. Bacon. 

Now the fun, with more effectual beams, 

Had checr’d the face of the earth, and dry’d the wet 

From drooping plant. Milton's Par. Regain d. 

‘Tuberofes will not endure the wet; therefore fet your pots 
into the conferve, and keep them dry. Evelyn. 

Your mafter’s riding-coat turn infide out, to preferve the 
outhde from wet. Swift. 


Donne. 


WHA 


To Wer. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To humeétate; to moiften ; to make to have moifture adhe- 
rent. 
Better learn of him, that learned be, 
And han been watered at the mufes well ; 
The kindly dew drops from the higher tree, 
And wets the little plants, that lowly dwell. Spenter.. 
A drop of water running fwiftly over ftraw, wetteth not. Bac. 
Wet the thirfty earth with falling fhow’rs. Milton. 
2. To drench with drink. 
Let’s drink the other cup to wet our whiftles, and fo fing 
away all fad thoughts. Walton's Angler. 
We’THER. n.f. [peden, Saxon; weder, Dutch.) A ram 
caftrated. 
I ama tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeteft for death. Shakelp. Merch. of Venice. 
He doth not apprehend how the tail of an African weather 
outweigheth the body of a good calf, that is, an hundred 
pound. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
Although there be naturally of horfes, bulls, or rams, 
more males than females ; yet artificially, that is, by making 


geldings, oxen, and weathers, there are fewcr. Graunt. 
When Blowzelind expir’d, the weather’s beil 
Before the drooping flock toll’d forth her knell. Guy. 


It is much more difficult to find a fat weather, than if half 
that fpecies were fairly knock’d on the head. Swift. 
We'twess. [from wet.| The ftate of being wet; moifture ; 
humidity. 
The wetnefs of thefe bottoms often fpoils them’ for 
corn. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
To Wex. v.a. [corrupted from wax by Spenfer, for a rhyme, 
and imitated by Dryden.] To grow; to increafe. 
She firft taught men a woman to obey ; 
But when her fon to man’s eftate did wex, 
She it furrender’d. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
She trod a wexing moon, that foon wou’d wane, 


And drinking borrow’d light, be fill’d again. Dryden. 
Counting fev’n from noon, 
’Tis Venus’ hour, and in the wex:mg moon. Dryden. 


We’zanp. n. f. [fee wefand.] The windpipe. 

Air is inguftible, and by the rough artery, or wezand, con- 

ducted into the lungs. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
WHALE. n.f. [hpale, Saxon.] The largeft of fith ; the largeft 
of the animals that inhabit this globe. 

God created the great whales. 

Barr’d up with ribs of whale-bone, fhe did leefe 

None of the whale’s length, tor it reach’dherknees. Bp. Corbe. 

The greateft whale that fwims the fea, 

Does inftantly my pow’r obey. 

WHAME. 2. f. 

The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes in fummer, 
not by ftinging, but by their bombylious noife, or tickling 
them in fticking their nits on the hair. Derhan:. 

Wua'Ly. adj. [See weal.] Marked in ftreaks. 
A bearded goat, whofe rugged hair, 
And whaly eyes, the fign of jealoufy, 
Was like the perfon’s felf, whom he did bear. Fa. Quen. 
Wuarr. n.f. [warf, Swedith ; werf, Dutch.] A perpendi- 
cular bank or mole, raifed for the convenience of lading or 
emptying veffels. 
Duller fhould’ft thou be, than the fat weed, 

That roots jtfelf in eafe on Lethe’s wharf, 

Would’ft thou not ftir in this. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

There were not in London ufed fo many wwharfs, or keys, 
for the landing of merchants goods. Child on Trade. 

WHA'RFAGE. n. f. [from wharf.] Dues for landing at a wharf. 
WHA'RFINGER. 1. f. [from wharf. ] One who attends a wharf. 
To Whore. v.n. To pronounce the letter r with tco much 
force. Dii. 
Wuat. pronoun. [hpær, Saxon; wat, Dutch.] 
1. That which. 
What you can make her do, 

I am content to look on; what to fpeak, 

I am content to hear. Shakelp. Winter Tale. 

In thefe cafes we examine the why, the what, and the 


Gene/is. 


Swift. 


how of things. L’Ejtrange. 
He’s with a fuperftitious fear not aw'd, 
For what befals at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 


A fatire on one of the common ftamp, never meets with 
that approbation, as what is aimed at a perfon whofe merit 
places him upon an eminence. Adadifon. 

Mark what it is his mind aims at in the queftion, and not 
what words he expreffes. Locke. 

If any thing be ftated in a different manner from that you 
like, tell me freely. Pope to Swift. 

Whatever commoditics lic under the greateft difcourage- 
ments from England, thofe are what they are moft induftrious 
in cultivating. Swift. 

2. Which part. ) À i 

If we rightly eftimate things, what in them is purely owing 
to nature, and what to labour, we fhall find ninety-nine parts 
of ahundred are wholly to be puton the accountof labour. Lase. 


3: Somc- 


=i ee 


© well, ifhe can but get off. 


Wua'TEveR. 
- WHA'Tso. 
WHATSOEVER. ) 
» y. Having one nature or another 3 being one or another cither 
“generically, fpecifically or numerically. 

agen 

~~ Caftles, and whatjovr, and to be 


WHA 


3. Something that is in one’s mind indefinitely. 
I tell thee what, corporal, I could tear her. Shake/peare. 
4. Which of feveral. 

Whether it were the fhortnefs of his forefight, the ftrength 
of his will, or the dazling of his fufpicions, or what it was, 
certain it is, that the perpetual troubles of his fortunes could 
not have been without iome main‘errors in his nature. Bacon. 

Comets are rather gazed upon than wifely obferved; that 
is, what kind of comet for magnitude, colour, placing in the 
heaven, or lafting, produceth what kind of effect. Bacon. 

See what natures accompany what colours; for by that you 
fhall induce colours by producing thofe natures. Bacon. 

Shew what aliment is proper for that intention, and what 
intention is proper to be purfued in fuch aconftitution. Arbuth. 

5. An interjection by way of furprife or queftion. 
What! canft thou not forbear me half an hour, 

Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf? Shake/peare. 

What if I advance an invention of my own to fupply the 
defeé& of our new writers. Dryden's ‘Juvenal. 

6. War Though. What imports it though? notwithftanding. 
An elliptical mode of {peech. 

What though a child may be able to read; there is no doubt 
but the meaneft among the people under the law had been as 

able as the priefts themfelves were to offer facrifice, did this 


make facrifice of no eftect ? Hooker. 
$ What though none live my innocence to tell, 
| I know it; truth may own a generous pride, 

I clear myfclf, and care for none befide. Dryden. 


9. WHAT Time, What Day. Atthe time when; onthe day when. 
What day the genial angel to our fire 
Brought her, more lovely than Pandora. 
Then balmy fleep had charm’d my eyes to reft, 
What time the morn myfterious vilions brings, 
While purer flumbers fpread their golden wings. 
Me fole the daughter of the deep addrefs’d ; 
What time with hunger pin’d, my abfent mates 
Roam’d the wild ifle in fearch of rural cates. Pope. 
8. [Pronoun interrogative.) Which of many ? interrogatively. 
Vhat art thou, 


Milton: 


Pope. 


That here in defart haft thy habitance ? Fairy Queen, 
What ist to thee if he negleét thy urn, 
Or without fpices lets thy body burn ? Dryden. 


- Whate'er I bege’d, thou like a dotard fpeak’ft 
More than is requifite; and what of this ? 
Why is it mention’d now. Dryden. 
What one of an hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties 
- ever examined the tenets he is fo ftiff in? Locke. 
When any new thing comes in their way, children afk the 
common queftion of a itranger, what is it? Lecke. 
o- To how great a degree, ufed either interrogatively or demon- 
~ ftratively. 
Am Í fo much deform’d ? 
What partial judges are our love and hate? 
10. It isufed adverbially for partly ; in part. 
The enemy having his country wafted, what by himfelf, 
and what by the foldiers, findeth fuccour in no place. Spen/cr. 
‘Thus, what with the war, what with the {weat, what with 
the gallows, and what with poverty, I am cuftom fhrunk. Sha. 
The year before, he had fo ufed the matter, that what by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Chriftians above 
thirty {mall caftles. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 
When they come to caft up the profit and lofs, what be- 
twixt force, intereft, or good manners, the adventurer efcapes 
i L’Effrange. 
What with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, he finds him- 
= felfina hurry. L Efirange. 
= Wiat with the benefit of their fituation, the art and parfi- 
"mony of their people, they have grown fo confiderable, that 
| ‘they have treated upon an equal foot with great princes. Tem. 
They live a popular life, and then what for bufinefs, plea- 
fures, company, there’s fcarce room for a morning's reflexion. 
Norris. 
If thefe halfpence fhould gain admittance, in no long fpace 
of time, what by the clandeftine practices of the coiner, what 
» > by his own counterfeits and thofe of others, his limited quan- 


Dryden. 


tity would be tripled. Swift. 
11. WHat Ho. An interjection of calling. 
What ho, thou genius of the clime, what ho, 
/  Ly’ft thou aflcep beneath thefe hills of {now ? 
_ + Stretch out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 


? pronouns. [from what and foever. WVhat/o is 
not now in ufe. 


To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 


»~ — Out of the king’s protection. Shake/peare’s Henry VIII. 

If thence he fcape into whatever world, Milton. 
5 In whatfoever fhape he lurk D'I! know. Milton. 
pns Wifely reftoring what/oewer grace 


» It loft by change of times, or tongues or place. Denham. 
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Holy writ abounds in accounts of this nature, as much a’ 
any other hiftory what/oever. dddifen’s Freeirlder. 
No contrivance, no prudence whatever can deviate from 
his fcheme, without leaving us worfe than it found us. 
y Aitcrbury. 
Thus whatever fuccefive duration fhall be bounded at one 
end, and be all paft and. prefent, muft come infinitely fhort 
of infinity. Bentley's. Sermons. 
Whatever is read differs as much from what is repeated with- 
out book, as a copy does from an original. Swift. 
2. Any thing, be it what ic will. 
Whatfoever our liturgy hath more than theirs, they cut it off. 


Hooker. 
Whatever thing 
The fcythe of time mows down, devour. Milten. 
3. The fame, be it this or that. 
Be whate’er Vitruvius was before. Pore. 
4. All that; the whole that; all particulars that. 
From hence he views with his black lidded eye, 
Whatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenfer. 
Whate'er the ocean pales or fky inclips 
Is thine. Shake/peare. 
At once came forth whatever creeps. Milton. 


WueEat.. n.f. [See Wear J- A pultule ; 2 {mall fwelling fl- 
led with matter. 

The humour cannot tranfpire, whereupon it ccrrupts and 
raifes little wheals or blifters. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

WHEAT. n. f. [ppeate, Saxon ; weyde, Duteh ; triticum, Lat. 
The grain of which bread is chiefly made. 

It hath an apetalous flower, difpoted into fpikes; each of 
them confifts of many {tamina which are included in a fqua- 
mofe flower-cup, having awns : the pointal rifes in the center, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong feed, convex on one fidc, 
but furrowed on the other: it is farinaceous, and inclofed by 
a coat which before was the fHower-cup: thefe are produced 
fingly, and colleéted in a clofe {pike, teing affixed to an in- 
dented axis. The fpecies are; 1. White or red wheat, 
without awn. 2. Red whezt, in fome places called Kentifh 
wheat. 3. White wheat. 4. Red-eared bearded wheat, 5. Cone 
wheat. 6. Grey wheat, and in fome places duck-bill wheat 
and grey pollard. 7. Polonian wheat. 8. Many eared wheat. 
9. Summer wheat. 10. Naked barley. 11. Long grained 
wheat. 12. Six rowed wheat. 13. White cared wheat with 
long awns: Of all thefe forts cultivated in this country, the 
cone wheat is chiefly preferved, as it has a larger ear and a ful- 
ler grain than any other; but the feeds of all {hould be annual- 
ly changed ; for if they are fown on the fame farm, they wiil 
not fucceed fo well as when the feed is brought from a diftant 
country. Miller. 

He mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor creature of 
the earth. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Reuben went in the days of wheat-harvett. Gen. xxx. 

Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce afpect; 
upon his head a garland of zeheat and rie. Peacham. 

Next to rice is wheat; the bran of which is highly ace- 
feent. Arbuthnot on Alim:nts. 

The damfels laughing fy: the giddy clown 


Again upon a wheat-fheaf drops a down. Gay. 
WHEA'TEN. adj. [from wheat.} Made of wheat. 
Of wheaten flour fhalt thou make them. Exed xxix. 
Here fummer in her wheaten garland crown’d. Addifon. 
The affize of wheaten bread is in London. « <Arbuth. 
His tafk it was the wheaten loaves ta lay, 
And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pofte, 


There is a project on foot for tranfporting our bet wheaten 
ftraw to Dun{table, and obliging us by law to take off yearly 
fo many tun of the ftraw hats Swift. 

WHea’tcar. n.f. A {mall bird very delicate. 
What cook would lofe her time in picking larks, wheatcars, 
and other {mall birds, Swift. 
WuHea’'TPLUM. 2. f. A fort of plum. Ainfworth. 
To WHEEDLE. v.a. [Of this word I can find no ctymology, 
though ufed by good writers, and Lecke {eems to mention it as 
a cant word.] To entice by foft words; to flatter; to per- 
fuade by kind words. 
His bus’nefs was to pump and wheedle, 

And men with their own keys unriddle, 

To make them to themfelves give anfwers, 

For which they pay the necromancers. Haudibras. 

A fox ftood licking of his lips at the cock, and wheedling 
him to gct him down. L Ejirange. 

His fire, 

From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’s fchools 

To learn the unlucky art of wheedling fools. Dryden. 

He that firt brought the word fham, or wheedle, in ufe, put 


together as he thought fit, ideas he made it ftand for. Locke. 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp’ring fhe, 
Shall make him amble ou a goffip's meflaye. Riwe. 


The world has never been prepared for thefe triflys by pre- 
faces, wheeled or troubled with excufes. Pope. 


Johnny 
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Johnny whecal’d, threaten’d, fawn’d, 

Till Phillis all her trinkets pawn’d. Swi t 
Wueer. n.f. [ppeol, Saxon; wiel, Dutch; hioel, Iflandick. ] 
1. A circular bedy that turns round upon an axis. ' 

Carnality within raifes all the combuftions without: this 

isthe great wheel to which the clock owes its motion. Dec. P. 
The gafping charioteer beneath the wheel 


Of his own car. Dryden. 
Fortune fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty, that it ftops her wheel. Dryden. 


Some watches are made with four wheels, others agen 
ocke. 
A wwheel-plough is one of the beft and eafieft draughts. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 
2. A circular body. 
Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, left 
it break thy neck with following it. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
3. A carriage that runs upon wheels. 
The ftar that rofe at ev’ning bright, 
Towards heav’n's defcent had ftopt his weftering wheel. 
Milton. 
Through the proud ftreet fhe moves the publick gaze, 


The turning wheel before the palace ftays. Pope. 
4. An inftrument on which criminals are tortured. 
Let them pull all about mine ears, prefent me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horfes heels.  Shakefpeare: 


Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. Shake/p. King Lear. 
For all the torments of her wheel 
May you as many pleafures fhare. Waller. 
His examination is like that which is made by the rack and 
wheel. Addifon. 
5. The inftrument of fpinning. 
Verfe fweetens care, however rude the found, 
All at her work the village maiden fings ; 
Nor as fhe turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the fad viciffitudes of things. 
6. Rotation ; revolution. 
Look not too long upon thefe turning wheels of viciffitude, 
left we become giddy. Bacon. 
According to the common viciflitude and wheel of things, 
the proud and the infolent, after long trampling upon others, 
come at length to be trampled upon themfelves. Sauth’s Sermons. 
». A compafs about; a tract approaching to circularity. 
He throws his flight in many an airy wheel. Milton. 
To WHEEL. v. n. [from the noun.]} 
1. To move on wheels. 
2. To turn on an axis. 
The moon carried about the carth always fhews the fame 
face to us, not once wheeling upon her own center. Bentley. 
3. To revolve ; to have a rotatory motion. 
4. Toturn; to have viciffitudes. 
5. “To fetch a compafs. 


Giffard. 


Spies 
Held me in chace, that I was fore’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
You my Myrmidons, 
Mark what I fay, attend me where I wheel. Shakefpeare. 
Continually wheeling about, he kept them in fo ftrait, that no 
man could, without great danger, go to water his horfe. Knol. 
He at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes ; 


Wheels as he wheels. Dryden, 
Half thefe draw off, and coaft the fouth 

With ftricteft watch: thefe other wheel the north : 

Our circuit meets full weft: as flame they part, 

Half wheeling to the fhield, half to the fpear. Milton. 


Now fmoothly fteers through air his rapid flight, 
Then wheeling down the fteep of heav’n he flies 


And draws a radiant circle o’er the fkies. Pope. 
6. To roll forward. 
The courfe of juftice wheel’d about, 
And left thee but a very prey to time. Shake/peare. 


‘Thunder 
Muft wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 
To WHEEL. v. a. To put into a rotatory motion; to make to 
whirl round. 
Heav’n rowl’d 
Her motions, as the great firft Mover’s hand 
Firft wheels their courfe. Milton's Paradife Lof. 
WuHee'iBarrow. n. f. [wheel and Larrow.] A carriage dri- 
ven forward on one wheel. 
Carry bottles in a wheelbarrow upon rough ground, but not 
== filled full, but leave fome air. Bacon. 
Pippins did in wheelbarrows abound King. 
WHEE’'LER. 7. f. [from wheel} A maker of wheels. 
After local names, the moft have beenderived from occu- 
pations, as Potter, Smith, Brafier, Wheeler, Wright. Camden. 
Wrer/LwRiGHT. 1. f. [wheel and wright.) A maker of whcel- 
carriages. 
it is a tough wood, and all heart, being good for the 
eheelwrights, Mortimer. 
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WueEr’Ly. adj. [from wheel.] Circular} fuitable to rotation. 
Hinds exercife the pointed fteel 
On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 
To the expected grinder. Philips, 
To WHEEZE. v. n. [ppeoron, Saxon.] To breath with noife. 
The conftriction of the trachza ftreightens the paflage of 
the air, and produces the wheczing in the afthma. Floyer. 
It is eafy to run into ridicule the beft defcriptions, when 
once a man isin the humour of laughing, till he wheezes at 


his own dull jeft. Dryden. 
The fawning dog runs mad; the wheezing fwine 
With coughs is choak’d. Dryden's Virgil. 
Prepare balfamick cups, to wheezing lungs 
Medicinal, and fhort-breath’d. Philips. 
Wheezing aftttma loth to ftir. Swift. 


WHELK. n. f. [See to WELK.] 
1. An inequality ; a protuberance. 
His face is all bubuckles, and whelks, and knobs, and fames 

of fire. Shakefpeare's Heury V. 
2. Apuftule. [See WEAL.] J 
To WHELM, v. a. [appilpan, Saxon; wilma, Iflandick. 
1. To cover with fomething not to be thrown off; to bury. 

Grievous mifchiefs which a wicked fay 


Had wrought, and many whelm’d in deadly pain. Fa, Dy. 
This pink is my prize, or ocean wheim them all. Shak. 
So the fad offence deferves, 
Plung’d in the deep for ever let me lye, 
Whelm’d under feas, Addifon. 


Difcharge the load of earth that lies on you, like one of 
the mountains under which the poets fay, the giants and men 
of the earth are whelrmed. Pope. 

Deplore 

The whelming billow and the faithlefs bar. Gay. 

2. To throw upon fomething fo as to cover or bury it. 
On thofe curfed engines triple row, 

They faw them whelm’d, and all their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. Milton. 

W helm fome things over them and keep them there. Mortir. 
be n. f. [welp, Dutch; huolpar, Mlandick ; hwalp, Swe- 

dith. t 

1, The young of a dog; a puppy. 

They call’d us, for our fiercenefs, Englith dogs, 

Now, like their whelps, we crying run away. Shake/ecre. 
Whelps come to their growth within three quarters of a 
ear. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Whelps are blind nine days, and then begin to fee as general- 
ly believed ; but as we have elfewhere declared) it is rare that 
their eye-lids open until the twelfth day. Brown. 
2. The young of any beaft of prey. 
The lion’s whelp fhall be to himfelf unknown, Shake/beare. 
Thofe unlickt bear whelps. Donne. 
3. A fon. In contempt. 
The young whelp of Talbot’s raging brood 
Did flefh his puny fword in Frenchmens blood. Shate/peare. 
4: A young man. In contempt. 
Slave, I will ftrike your foul out with my foot, 
Let me but find you again with fuch a face: 
You whelp. Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
That aukward whelp, with his money-ba7s, would have 
made his entrance. Addifon’s Guardian. 
To Wuetp. v.n. To bring young. Applied to beats, gene- 
rally beafts of prey. 
A lionefs hath whe/ped in the ftreets, 
And graves have yawn’d, Shake/peare’s Fulius Cafar. 
In a bitch ready to whelp, we found four puppies. Boyle. 
In their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign'd, fea-monfters whelp'd 
And ftabled. Milten’s Paradije Lof. 
Wuen. adv, (whan, Gothick ; ppenne, Sax. wanneer, Dutch. ] 
1. At the time that. 
Divers curious men judged that one Theodofius fhould fuc- 
ceed, when indeed Theodofius did. Camden. 
One who died feveral ages ago, raifes a fecret fondnefs and 
benevolence for him in our minds, when we read his ftory. Add. 
2. At what time? 
When was it fhe lat walk’d ?— 
—Since his majefty went into the field. 
If there’s a pow’r above us, 
And that there is all nature cries aloud, 
Through all her works ; he muft delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in muft be happy. 
But when ? or where ? 
3. Which time. 
I was adopted heir by his confent ; 
Since when, his oath is broke. 
4. At which time. 
By this the bloody troops were at the door, 
When as a {udden and a ftrange difmay, 
Enfore’d them ftrain who fhould go in before. 
5. After the time that. 
When I have once handed a report to another, how know 


I how he may improve it? Government of the Tongue. 
v A 


Shake/p. Macteth. 


Addifin. 


Shakefyeare's Henry VI. 


Daniel. 
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5. At what time. 


Kings may 
Take their advantage when and how they lift. Daniel. 
6. At what particular time. 
His feed, xen is not fet, fhall bruife my head. Miton. 


». Wen as. At the time when; what time, 
This when as Guyon faw, he ’gan enquire 
What meant that preace about that lady’s throne. Fa. Queen. 
Hhen as facred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow’rs, that breath’d 
Their morning incenfe, came the. human pair. Milton. 


Wuexce. adv. [Formed from where by the fame analogy with 
hence from here.) 


1. From what place. 
2. From what perfon. 
Whence, feeble nature! fhall we fummon aid, 

If by our pity and our pride betray’d? 

3. From which premifes. 

Their pradtice was to look no farther before them than the 
next line ; whence it will follow, that they can drive to no cer- 
tain point. Dryden. 

4. From which place or perfon. 
Grateful to acknowledge whence his good defcends. Ailt. 
§. For which caufe. 

Recent urine, diftilled with a fixed alkali, is turned into an 
alkaline nature ; wh.nce alkaline falts, taken into a human 
body, have tle power of turning its benign falts into fery and 
volatile. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

6. From what fource. 
‘ l have fhewn whence the underftanding may get all the ideas 
it has. 


Prior. 


Locke. 
z- Fron WHENCE. A vitious mode of fpeech. 
From whence he views, with his black-lidded eye, 
W hatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenfir. 


To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manfion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himfelf does fly. 
8. Of Wience. Another barbarifm. 
He afk'd his guide, 
What and of whence was he who prefs’d the hero’s fide ? 
Dryden's Zn. 
WHE'NCESOEVER, adv. [whenze and ever.) From what place 
foever. 
Any idea, whencefo-ver we have it, contains in it all the pro- 


Shakefp. Macheth. 


perties it has. Lecke. 
Wretched name, or arbitrary thing ! 
Whence ever I thy cruel effence bring, 
I own thy influence; for I feel thy fting. Prior. 
Wue'NEVER. ? adv. [when and ever, or focver.} At whatfo- 
WHE‘NSOEVER. $ ever time. 


C Owelcome-hour whenever! Why delays 
His hand to execute ? Alit. Paradife Loft. 
Men grow firft acquainted with many of thefe felf-evident 
truths, upon their being propofed; not becaufe innate, but 
becaufe the confideration of the nature of the things, contained 
in thofe words, would not fuffer him to think othcrwife, how 
or whenfoever he is brought to reflection. Locke, 
Our religion, whenever it is truly received into the heart, 
will appear in juttice, friendfhip, and charity. Rogers. 

WHERE. adv. [ppoep, Saxon; waer, Dutch.] 

3. At which place or places. 
l She vifited that place, where firft fhe was fo happy as to fce 
the caufe of her unhap. Sidney. 
God doth in publick prayer refpect the folemnity of places, 
where his name fhould be called on amongft his people. Hooker. 
| Jnevery land we have a larger fpace, 


È ~ Where we with green adorn our fairy bow’rs. Dryden. 
4 To. In Lydia born, 
| Where plenteous harvefts the fat fields adorn. Dryden. 
= 2, At what place. 
A Ah! where was Eloife? Pope. 
3. At the place in which. 
- Where \ thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherifh’d by her child-like duty, 
~ Inow am full refolv’d to take a wife. “Shake/peare. 


4. Any WHERE. At any place. 

Thofe fubterraneous waters were univerfal, as a diflolution 
of the exterior earth could not be made any where but it would 
fall into waters. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

5. WHERE, like ere, has in compofition a kind of- pronominal 
fignification: as, wherecf, of which. 
6. lt has the nature of a noun. Not now in ufe. 
He fhall find: no where fafe to hide himfelf. Spenfer. 
Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind: 
Thou lofeft here, a better where to find. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
Wue'reasout. adv. [where and absut.] 
1. Near what place. 
c2. Near which place. 
NT Thou firm fet earth, 
_ Bear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ftones prate of my thereabout. 


Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
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3. Concerning which. 

The greatnefs of all actions is meafured by the worthincf# 
of the fubjeét from which they provecd, and the obje& where- 
about they are converfant: we mult of neceffity, in both re- 
fpe&s, acknowledge that this prefent world affurdeth not any 
thing comparable unto the duties of religion, Hoskeri 

Wuerea’s. adv. [where and as.] 
r. When on the contrary. 

Are not thofe found to be the greatefl zcalots who are moft 
notorioufly ignorant? whereas true zeal {hould always begin 
with true knowledge. Sprat’s Sermons. 

The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice; whereas 
animals live upon very different forts of fubltances. A) duthuct. 

2. Atwhich place. Obfolete. 
‘They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 

Whereas the damned ghofts in torments try; 

Prepare to ride unto St. Alban’s, 

Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. Shak. H. VI. 

3. The thing being fo that. Always referred to fomcething different. 

Whereas we read fo many of them fo much commended, 
fome for their mild and merciful difpofition, fome ‘or their 
virtuous feverity, fome for integrity of life; all thefe were the 
fruits of true and infallible principles delivered unto us in the 
word of God. Hooker. 

Whereas all bodies feem to work by the communication of 
their natures, and impreffions of their motions; the diffufion 
of fpecies vifible feemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the fpecies audible of the latter. Bac:n. 

Whereas wars are generally caufes of poverty, the fpecial 
nature of this war with Spain, if made by fea, is like to be a 
lucrative war. Bacon. 

Whereas feeing requires light, a free medium, and a right 
line to the objects, we can hear in the dark, immured, and by 
curve lines. Holder’s Element: of Speech. 

Whereas at firt we had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already fwoln to five. Baker on Learning. 

One imagines that the terreftrial matter, which is fhowered 
down with rain, enlarges the bulk of the earth: another fan- 
cies that the earth will ere long all be wafhed away by rains, 
and the waters of the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry 
Jand: whereas, by this diftribution of matter, continual provi- 
fion is every where made for the fupply of bodies. Woodward. 

WHEREA'T. adv. [where and at.) At which. 

This he thought would be the fitteft refting place, till we 
might go further from his mother’s fury; whereat he was no 
lefs angry, and afhamed, than defirous to obey Zelmane. Sidn. 

This is in man’s converfion unto God, the firft ftage where- 
at his rage towards heaven beginneth. Hooker. 

Whereat I wak’d, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively fhadow’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Wuereny”. adv. [where and by.) By which. 

But even that, you muft-contefs, you have received of her, 
and fo are rather gratefully to thank her, than to prefs any fur- 
ther, till you bring fomething of your own, whereby to claim 
it. Sidney. 

Prevent thofe evils whereby the hearts of men are loft. Hook. 

You take my life, 

When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakefpeare. 

If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince whereby he 
was a king, he may refrefh himfelf by confidering all that is 
left him, whereby he is a man. Taylor. 

This is the moft rational and moft profitable way of learn- 
ing languages, and whereby we may belt hope to give account 
to God of our youth fpent herein. Miiton. 

This delight they take in doing of mifchief, whereby I mean 
the pleafure they take to put any thing in pain that is capable 
of it, is no other than a foreign and introduced diipofi- 
tion. Locke. 

WHERE'VER. adv. [where and ever.] At whatfoever place. 

Which to avenge on him they dearly vow'd, 

Wherever that on ground they mought him find. Fa. Queen, 

Him ferve, and fear! 

Of other creatures, as him pleafes beft, 

Wherever plac’d, let him ditpofe. Milton's Paraaife Lofts 
Not only to the fons of Abraham’s loins 

Salvation fhall be preach'd ; but to the fons 


Fa. Queen. 


Of Abraham’s faith, wh:rever through the world. Milten, 
Where-e er thy navy fpreads her canvas wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all fhe brings. Waller. 


The climate, about thirty degrees, may pals for the Helpe- 
rides of our age, whatever or where-ever the other was. Temp. 
He cannot but love virtue, wherever it is. F. Atterbury. 
Wherever he hath receded from the Mofaick account of the 
earth, he hath receded from nature and matter of fact. /Foodw. 
Wherever Shakefpeare has invented, he is greatly below the 
novelift; fince the incidents he has added are neither neceilary 
nor probable. Shake/peare Íhujirated, 

WHE’REFORE. adv. [where and for.] 

1. For which reafon. 

The ox and the afs defire their food, neither purpofe they 
unto themfelves any end wherefore. Hooker. 
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‘There is no caufe wherefore we fhould think God more de- 
firous to manifelt his favour by temporal bleffings towards them 
than towards us. Hooker. 

Can ye alledge any juft caufe wherefore abfolutely ye fhould 
not condefcend, in this controverly, to have your judgment 
over-ruled by fome fuch definitive fentence? Hooker. 

Shall I tell you why? 

Ay, fir, and wherefore ; for, they fay, every why hath a 
wherefore. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 
2. For what reafon? 
Wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they faw fome wond’rous monument ? Shake/peare. 
O wherefore was my birth from heav’n foretold 
Twice by an angel? Mil on’s Agonifies. 
WHEREIN. adv. [where and inj In which. 
Whenever yet was your appeal denied ? 
Wherein have you been galled by the king? Shakef. H. VI. 
Try waters by weight, wherein you may find fome diffe- 
rence, and the lighter account the better. Bacon. 
Heav’n 
Is as the book of God before thee fet, 
Verein to read his wond’rous works. 
Too foon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compat, wherein we 
Mutt bide the ftroke of that long threaten’d wound. Milton, 
‘This the happy morn 
Wherein the fon of heav’n’s eternal king, 
Our great redemption from above did bring! Milton. 
Had they been treated with more kindnefs, and their quef- 
tions anfwered, they would have taken more pleafure in im- 
proving their knowledge, wherein there would be ftill new- 
nefs, Lecke. 
There are times wherein a man ought to be cautious as well 
as innocent. wift. 
WHEREI’NTO. adv. [where and into] Into which. 
Where’s the palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Shakefp. Othello. 
Another difeafe is the putting forth of wild oats, whereinto 
corn oftentimes degenerates. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
My fubject does not oblige me to point forth the place 
awhereinto this water is now retreated, Woodward. 
‘Their treaty was finifhed, wherein I did them feveral good 
offices, by the credit I now had at court, and they made mea 
vilit. Gullivers Travels. 
WHE'RENESS. #. f. [from where.] Ubiety. 
A point hath no dimenfions, but only a wherene/s, and is 
next to nothing. Grew’s Cofmol. 
WHEREOF, adv. [where and of.) Of which. 
A thing whereof the church hath, ever fithence the firft be- 
ginning, reaped fingular commodity. Hooker, 
How this world, when and whereof created, Milton. 
I do not find the certain numbers whereof their armies did 
confift. Davies on Ireland. 
“Tis not very probable that I fhould fucceed in fuch a pro- 
ject, whereof I have not had the leaft hint from any of my 
predeceffors, the poets. Dryden. 
WHEREO'N. adv. [where and on.] On which. 
As for thofe things wheres, or elfe wherewith, fuperftition 
worketh, polluted they are by fuch abufe, Hooker. 
Infected be the air whereon they ride. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
So looks the ftrand, whereon th’ imperious flood 
Hath left a witnefs’d ufurpation. Shake/p. Henry IV. 


Miiton. 


He lik’d the ground wherecn fhe trod. Milton. 
WueE’RESO. pide [where and foever.] In what place 
WHERESOE’VER. $ foever. 


That fhort revenge the man may overtake, 

Wherefo he be, and foon upon him light. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm, 

How {hall your houfelefs heads defend you 

From feafons fuch as thefe? Shak. King Lear. 

He oft 
Frequented their affemblies, where/o met. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
Can mifery no place of fafety know? 

The noife purfues me where/oc'cr I go. Dryden. 
WHERETO/, 4 z 
WOA l adv. [where and to, or unto.] To which. 

She bringeth forth no kind of creature, whereto fhe is want- 

ing in that which is necdful. Hooker. 

_ What Scripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firft place 
both of credit and obedience is due; the next whereunto is 
whatfoever any man can neceffarily conclude by force of rea- 
fon: after thefc, the voice of the church fucceedeth. Hooker, 

1 hold an old accuftom’d feaft, 
Wherets L have invited many a gueft. Shak. Rom. and Ful. 
Vhereto wy Almighty anfwer’d, not difpleas’d. Ailton. 
WHEREUPON. n. f. [where and upon.] Upon which. 

The townfmen mutinicd, and fent to Effex ; whereupon he 

came thither. Clarendon. 

M hereupon there had rifen a general war betwixt them, if 

the carl of Defmond had not been fent into England. 
Davies on Ireland, 


Fairy Queen, 
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WHEREWI'TH. adu. [where and with, or withal] W ith 
WHEREWITHA‘L, § which. i 
As for thofe things wherewith fuperftition worketh, polluted 


they are. Llcoker. 
Her blif is all in pleafure and delight, 
MW herewith fhe makes her lovers drunken. Fairy Queen. 
Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
‘The mounting Bolingbroke afcends my throne. Shake/p. 


In regard of the troubles wherewith this king was diftreiied 
in England, this army was not of fufficient ftrength to make 
an entire conquett of Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

The builders of Babel, fill with vain defign, 

New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build. AZilten, 

You will have patience with a debtor, who has an inclina- 
tion to pay you his obligations, if he had wherewithal ready 
about him. Wycherley. 

The frequency, warmth and affection, wherewith they 
are propofed. Rogers’s Sermons. 

But it is impoffible for a man, who openly declares againft 
religion, to give any reafonable fecurity that he will not be 
falfe and cruel, whenever a temptation offers, which he values 
more than he does the power wherewith he was trufted ? Swift. 

To WHE'RRET. v.a: [ Corrupted, I fuppofe, from ferret, ] 
1. To hurry; to trouble; to teaze. A low colloquial word, 
2. To give a box on the ear. Ainfworth, 
WHE'RRY. x. f. [Of uncertain derivation.] A light boat ufed 
on rivers. 
And falling down into a lake, 

Which him up to the neck doth take, 

His fury fomewhat it doth flake, 

He calleth for a ferry ; 

What was his club he made his boat, 

And in his oaken cup doth float, 

As fafe as in a wherry. 

Let the veffel iplit on thelves, 

With the freight enrich themfelves : 

Safe within my little wherry, 

All their madnefs makes me merry. 

To WHET. v.a. [Ppeczan, Saxon; wetten, 
1. To fharpen by attrition. 
Fool, thou whet’ ft a knife to kill thyfelf. Shake/p. R. IIL 
Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart, 
To ftab at half an hour of my frail life. Shakef. HIV. 
This vifitation 

Is but to whet thy almoft blunted purpofe. Shak. Hamlet. 

Unfophifticated vitriol, rubbed on the whetted blade of a 
knife, will not impart its colour. Boyle. 

There is the Roman flave whetting his knife, and liftening, 

Addifon on Italy. 
Eloquence, {mooth and cutting, is like a razor whetted with 
oil. Swift, 
2. To edge; to make angry or acrimonious. 
Peace, good queen ; 
O whet not on thefe too too furious peers ; 
For blefled are the peace-makers. Shate/p. HVT. 
Since Caffus firit did whet me againft Czfar, 
I have not flept. Shakefp. Fulius Cefar. 
I will whet on the king. Shak. King John. 

He favoured the Chriftian merchants; and the more to whet 
him forwards, the baffa had cunningly infinuated into his ac- 
quaintance one Mulearabe. Krolles. 

Let not thy deep bitternefs beget 

Carelefs defpair in me; for that will whet 

My mind to fcorn. Donne. 

The caufe why onions, falt, and pepper, in baked meats, 
move appetite, is by vellication of thofe nerves; for motion 
whetteth, Bacons Natural H flory. 

A difpofition in the king began to be difcovered, which, 
nourifhed and whetted on by bad counfellors, proved the blot 
of his times; which was the crufhing treafure out of his fub- 
jects purfes, by penal laws. Bacons Henry VAI. 

’Tisa fad contemplation, that wefhould facrifice the church’s 
peace to the whetting and inflaming of a little vain curiofity. 

Decay of Piety. 

Great contemporaries whet and cultivate each other. Dryd. 

Himfelf invented firft the fhining fhare, 
And whetted human induftry by care ; 
Nor fuffer’d floth to ruft his aétive reign. 
WHET. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. The act of fharpening. 
2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. 
An iv’ry table is a certain whet ; 

You would not think how heartily he'll cat. Dryden. 

He affifted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to mention 
fips, drams, and whets. Spear. 

WHETHER. adv. [ppæœčen, Saxon.] A particle exprelfing qne 
part of a disjunctive queftion in oppotition to the other. 

As they, fo we have likewife a publick form, how to ferve 
God both morning and evening, whether fermons may be had 


Drayton's IETA 


Swift. 
Dutch.] 


Dryden's Gesrg. 


or no. ' dooier. 
Refulve whether you will or no. Sdakef. Rich, T. 
Porkias’s 
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Perkins’s three counfcllors regiftered themfelves fanQuary- 
men; and whether upon pardon obtained, or continuance 
within the privilege, they werc not proceeded with. Bacon. 

If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or not, we 
enculph ourfelves into aliured danger, Hayward. 

Then did’ft thou found that order, whether love 

Or victory thy royal thoughts did move, 

Each was a noble caufe. Denham. 

Epictetus forbids a man, on fuch an occafion, to confult 
with the oracle whether he fhould do it or no, 
fary to be done. Decay of Piety. 

Whether by health or ficknefs, life or death, mercy is ftill 
contriving and carrying on the {piritual good of all who love 
God. South's Sermons. 

This affiftance is only offered to men, and not forced upon 
them, whether they will or no. Tillotfon. 

When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation of commo- 
dities, our money muft go to pay our debts, whether melted or 
not. Locke. 

_ Whether it be that the richeft of thefe difcoveries fall not into 
the pope’s hands, or for fome other reafon, the prince of Farnefe 
will keep this feat from being turned up, ’till one of his own 
family is in the chair, Addijon cn Italy. 
WHE'THER. pronoun. Which of two. 
Whither when they came, they fell at words 

Whether of them fhould be the lord of lords. Hubberd's Tale, 

Whether of them twain did the will of his father? Mat. xxi. 

Whetler is more beneficial, that we fhould have the fame 
yearly quantity of heat diftributed equally, or a greater fhare 
in Summer, and in Winter a lefs ? Bentley. 

Let them take whether they will: if they deduce all animals 

. from fingle pairs, even to make the fecond of a pair, is to write 
after a copy. Bentley. 

WHETSTONE. n.f. [whet and flone.] Stone on which any 
thing is whetted, or rubbed to make it fharp. 

The minds of the afflicted do never think they have fully 
conceived the weight or meafure of their own woe: they ufe 
their affection as a whet/tone both to wit and memory. Hooker. 

What avail’d her refolution chafte, 


it being necef- 


Whofe fobereft looks were whet/fones to defire? Fairfax. 
Whom the whet/tone fharps to eat, 
And cry, milftones are good meat. Ben. Fobnfon. 


Diligence is to the underftanding as the whet/fone to the 
razor; but the will is the hand, that muft apply the one to 
the other. South. 

A whetflone is not an inftrument to carve with; but it 
fharpens thofe that do. Shakefpeare Illuftrated. 

WHETTER. x. f [ from whet. ] One that whets or 
fharpens. 
~ Love and enmity are notable whetters and quickeners of the 
fpirit of life in all animals. Mora 

WHEY. 2. /. [ppoez, Saxon; wey, Dutch.] 

1. The thin or ferous part of milk, from which the oleofe or 
grumous part is feparated. 

_ Pll make you feed on curds and whey. Shake/peare. 

Milk ts nothing but blood turned white, by being diluted 
with a greater quantity cf ferum or whey in the glandules of 
the breatt. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. It is ufed of any thing white and thin. 
Thofe linnen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellors to fear. What, foldiers whey face! Shake/. 
WHE YEY. ? adj. [from whey.] Partaking of whey; refem- 
Wue'yisa.§ bling whey. 
Thofe medicines, being opening and piercing, fortify the 
. operation of the liver, in fending down the wheyey part of the 
blood to the reins. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
EE Hethat-quaffs ! 
Such wåeys/h liquors, oft with cholick pangs 
' He'll roar. 
WHICH. pren. [Jopile, Saxon; welk, Dutch.] 
ei. The pronoun relative ; relating to things. 
The apoftles term it the pledge of our heavenly inheritance, 
fometimes the handfel or earneft of that which is to come. 
i Hooker, b. v. 
Do they not blafpheme that worthy name, by the which ye 
are called? Fa MN ae 
In deftructions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be re- 
ferved are ignorant. Bacon. 
To which their want of judging abilities, add alfo their 
want of opportunity to apply to fuch a ferious confideration as 
may let them into the true goodnefs and evil of things, which 
are qualities which feldom diiplay themfelves to the firft view. 
South's Sermons. 


Philips. 


e 


The queen of furies by their fide is fet, 
And fnatches from their mouths th’ untafted meat, 
Which, if they touch, her hiffing fnakes fhe rears. Dryden. 
After the feveral earths, confider the parts of the furface of 
this globe which is barren, as fand and rocks. Locke. 
2. It formerly was uled for who, and related likewife to perfons: 
as in the firft words of the Lord’s praycr. 
The Almighty, which giveth wildom to whomfoever jt 
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pleafeth him, did, for the zood of his church, ftay thofe cager 
affections. Looker. 
Do you hear,- fir, of a battle? 
——FE very one hears that, 
Which can diftinguifh found. Skake[p. King Lear. 
Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 
The foldiers fhould have tofs’d me on their pikes, 
Before I would have granted to that act, Shakefp. H. VI. 
3. The genitive of which, as well as of who, is whofe; but whofe, 
as derived from which, is fcarcely ufed but in poetry 
Of man’s firft difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, who/e mortal taftc. Ailton, 
4. It is fometimes a demonftrative: as, take which you will. 
What is the night ? 
—Almoft at odds with morning, which is which. Shake/p. 
5. It is fometimes an interrogative : as, which is the man. 
Two fair twins, 
The puzzled ftrangers which is which enquire. Ticket. 
Wur'cusokver. pron. [which and foever.} + Whether one or 
the other. 

Whichfoever of thefe he takes, and how often foever he 
doubles it, he finds that he is not one jot. nearer the cend of 
fuch addition than at firft fetting out. Locke. 

WHIFF. xf (chwyth, Welth.] A blaft; a puff of wind. 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide; 
But with the whiff ard wind of his fell {word, 
Th’ unnerved father falls. Shakefp. Hamlet, 
Who, 
If fome unfav’ry whiff betray the crime, 


Invents a quarrel ftraight. Dryden. 
Three pipes after dinner he conftantly fmokes, 
And feafons his whif/s with impertinent jokes. Prior. 


Nick pulled out a boatfwain’s whiftle: upon the firit whiff 

the tradefmen came jumping in. Arbuthnot. 

To WHIfFFLe. v.a. [from whiff] To move inconftantly, 
as if driven bya puff of wind. 

Nothing is more familiar than for a whiffing fop, that has 
not one grain of the fenfe of a man of honour, to play the 
hero. LEfrance. 

A perfon of a whiffiing and unfteady turn of mind cannot 
keep clofe to a point of controverfy, but wanders from it per- 
petually. Watis. 

Was our reafon given, to be thus puff’d about, 

Like a dry leaf, an idle ftraw, a feather, 

The fport of ev’ry whiffiing blaft that blows? 

Wur' rier. n. f. [from whiffie.} 
1. One that blows ftrongly. 
The beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

Whofe fhouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth’d fea, 

Which, like a mighty whifier ’fore the king, l 

Seems to prepare his way. Shak. Henry V. 

2. One of no confequence; one moved with a whiff or puff, 

Our fine young ladies retain in their fervice a great number 
of fupernumerary and infignificant fellows, which they ufe 
like whiffers, and commonly call fhoeing-horns. __Speé#ator. 

Every whiffier in a laced coat, who frequents the chocolate- 
houfe, fhall talk of the conftitution. Swift. 

WHIG. 2.f. [ ppceg, Saxon. ] 
t. Whey. 
2. The name of a faction. 

The fouthweft counties of Scotland have feldom corn 
enough to ferve them round the year ; and the northern parts 
producing more than they need, thofe in the weft come in the 
Summer to buy at Leith the ftores that come from the north ; 
and from a word, whiggam, ufed in driving their horfes, all 
that drove were called the whiggamors, and fhorter the whiggs. 
Now in that year before the news came down of duke Hamil- 
ton’s defeat, the minifters animated their people to rife and 
march to Edinburgh; and they came up marching on the head 
of their parifhes with an unheard-of fury, praying and preach- 
ing all the way as they came. The marquis of Argyle and his 
party came and headed them, they being about fix thoufand. 
This was called the whiggamor’s inroad; and ever after that, 
all that oppofed the court. came in contempt to be called 
whigs: and from Scotland the word was brought into Eng- 
land, where it is now one of our unhappy terms of dif- 
union. Burret. 

Whoever has a true value for church and ftate, fhould avoid 
the extremes of whig for the fake of the former, and the ex- 
tremes of tory on the account of the latter. Swift. 

Wuraisu. adj. [from whig.) Relating to the whigs. 
She’ll prove herfelf a tory plain, 

From principles the whigs maintain; 

And, to detend the whiggifh caufe, 

Her topicks from the tories draws. Swift. 

Wurcoism. n. f. [from whiy.] The notions of a whig. 

I could quote paflages from fifty pamphlets, wholly made up 

of whiggi/m and atheifin. Swift. 
Wuite, nf. [weih German; ppile, Saxon.] Time; {pace of 

time. 
1f 


Rewe. 
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If my beauty be any thing, then let it obtain this much of 
vou, that.you will remain fome while in this company, to eafe 
your own travel and our folitarinefs. Sidney. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, and again return to bed ; 
yet all this while in a moft faft fleep. Shak: p. Macbeth. 

One while we thought him innocent, i 

And then w’ accus’d the conful. Ben. Fobnfen's Catiline. 

I hope all ingenuous perfons will advertife me fairly, if they 
think it worth their while, of what they diflike in it. Digby. 

Paufing a whi'e, thus to herfelf fhe mus’d. Milton. 

How couldft thou look for other, but that God fhould con- 
demn thee for the doing of thofe things for which thine, own 
confcience did condemn thee, all the while thou waft doing of 
them ? Tiliot;on. 

That which I have all this while been endeavouring to con- 
vince men to, is no other but what God himfelf doth particu- 
larly recommend. Til‘otfon. 

Few, without the hope of another life, would think it 
worth their while to live above the allurements of fenfe. 4tterb. 

What fate has difpofed of the papers, ’tis not worth while 


to tell. Locke. 
WHILE. 2 
WHILES. > adv. [pptle, Saxon. bites is now out of ufc. ] 
WHILST. J 


y. During the time that. 
Whiles I was prote€tor, 
Pity was all the fault that was in me. Shakef. Henry VI. 
What we have, we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lackt and loft, 


Why, then we rack the value. Shake/peare. 
Repeated, while the fedentary earth 
Attains her end. Milton. 


2. As long as. 

Ufe your memory, and you will fenfibly experience a gra- 

dual improvement, while you take care not to over-load it. 
Watts’ s Logick. 
3. At the fame time that. 

Whiles by the experiment of this miniftration they glorify 
God, for your profeffed fubjection unto the Gofpel. 2 Cor. ix. 

Can he imagine that God fends forth an irrefiftible ftrength 
againft fome fins, whi//? in others he permits men a power of 
repelling his grace? Decay of Piety. 

To Wuite. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To loiter. 

Men guilty this way never have obferved that the whiling 
time, the gathering together, and waiting a little before din- 
ner, is the moft aukwardly pafled away of any. Speéfator. 

WHAYLERE. adv. [while and ere, or before.] A little while 
ago. 
That curfed wight, from whom I ’fcap’d whilere, 
A man of hell, that calls himfelf defpair. Fairy Queen. 
Let us be jocund: will you troul the catch 
You taught me but while-ere ? 
Here lies Hobbinol, our fhepherd whvlere. 
He who, with all heav’n’s heraldry, whilere 
Enter’d the world, now bleeds to give us eafe. lilion. 
Wur'tom. adv. [ppilom, Saxon, that is, oxce on a time.) For- 
merly; once; of old. - 
Where now the ftudious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilom wont the 1emplar knights abide, 
*Till they decayed through pride. Spenfer. 
In northern clime a val’rous knight 

Did wbi-om kill his bear in fight, 

And wound a fiddler. 

Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate ; 

For fo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 

Whilom did flay his dearly loved mate. Milton. 

WHIM. n.f. [This word is derived by Skinner from a thing turn- 
ing round; nor can I find any etymology more probable.] A 
freak; an odd fancy; a caprice; an irregular motion of 
defire, 

All the fuperfluous tims relate, 

That fill a female gamefter’s pate. Swift. 

To Wui‘mprn. v. n. [wimmeren, German.] To cry without 
any loud noife. 

‘The father by his authority fhould always ftop this fort of 


Shake/peare. 
Raleigh. 


Hudibras. 


crying, and filence their whimpering. Locke. 
A laughing, toying, whcedling, whimp’ring fhe, 
Shall make him amble on a goffip’s meflage. Rıwe. 
In peals of thunder now fhe roars, and now 
She gently whimpcrs like a lowing cow. Swift. 


Warmprep. adj. [I fuppofe from whimper.) This word fecms 
to mean diftorted with crying. 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 
This fignior Junio’s giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 
Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 
‘Th’ anointed fovereign of fighs and groans. Shakefpeare. 
Wur'MseY. 2./. [Only another form of the word whim,] A 
freak; a caprice; an odd fancy; a whim. 
At this rate a pretended freak or whim/fey may be pal- 
liated. L’Eftrange. 
All the ridiculous and extravagant fhapes that can be ima- 
gined, all the fancies and whirnfies of poets and painters, aod 


see 
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Egyptian idolaters, if fo be they are confiflent with life and 
propagation, would be now actually in being, if our atheifts 
notion were true. Ray on the Ci eation. 
So now, as health or temper changes, 
In larger compafs Alma ranges ; 
This day below, the next above, 
As light or folid when/eys move. Prior. 
W hat I fpeak, my fair Cloe, and what I write, fhows 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art ; 
I court others in verfe, but I love thee in profe; 
And they have my whim/ies, but thou halt my heart. Prior. 


Oranges in w/in /ey-boards went round. King. 
Lefs fhould I dawb it o’er with tranfitory praife, 

And water-colours of thefe days ; 

Thefe days! where e’en th’ extravagance of poetry 

Is at a lofs for figures to exprefs 

Men’s folly, whim/ies, and inconftancy. Swift: 


WuiMsIcaL. ad. [from whim/ey.] Freakith; capricious 5 
oddly fanciful. 

Another circumftance in which I am very particular, or, as 
my neighbours call me, whimfical : as my garden invites into 
it all the birds, I do not fufter any one to deftroy their nefis. 

Addifon’s SpeGator. 

Wun. n f. [chwyn, Welfh; genifta fpinofa, Latin.] A weed ; 
furze. 

With whins or with furzes thy Lovel renew. Tuffer. 

Plants that have prickles in their leat are holly, juniper, 
whin-bufh, and thiftle. Bacon. 

To WuineE. v.n. [panian, Saxon; weenen, Dutch; cwyno, 
Welfh.] To lament in low murmurs; to make a plaintive 
noife ; to moan meanly and cffeniinately. 

‘They came to the wood, where the hounds were in couples 
ftaying their coming, but with a whining accent craving li- 
berty. Sidney. 

At his nurfe’s tears 
He whin’d and roar’d away your victory, 
That pages blufh’d at him. Shatef. Coriolanus. 
Twice and once the hedge-pig whin’d. Shake. Macleth, 
Whip him, 

*Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 

And whine aloud for mercy. — Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

All the common people have a whining tone and accent in 
thcir fpeech, as if they did {till fmart or fuffer fome oppreffion. 

Davies on Ireland, 
Then, if we whine, look pale, 
And tell our tale, 
Men are in pain 
For us again ; 
So, neither fpeaking, doth become 
The lover’s ftate, nor being dumb. 
He made a viler noife than fwine 

In windy weather, when they whine. Hudibras. 

Some, under fheeps cloathing, had the properties of wolves, 
that is, they could whine and howl as well as bite and de- 
vour. South’s Sermons. 

T was not born fo bafe to flatter crouds, 

And move your pity by a whining tale. Dryd. Don Setaft. 

Laughing at their whining may perhaps be the proper me- 
thod. Locke. 

Life was given for noble purpofes; and therefore it muft 
not be facrificed to a quarrel, nor whined away in love. Celier, 

Upon a general mourning, mercers and woollen-drapers 
would in four and twenty hours raife their cluths and filks to 
above a double price; and, if the mourning continued long, 
then whining with petitions to the court, that they were ready 
to ftarve. Sw ft. 

Wuine. n. f. [from the verb.] Plaintive noife; mean or af- 
fected complaint. 

The favourable ovinion of men comes oftentimes by a few 
demure looks and affected whines, fet off with fome cdd devo- 
tional poftures and grimaces. South. 

Thy hateful w/ine of woe 

Breaks in upon my forrows, and diftracts 

My jarring fenfes with thy beggars cry. Rowe's ‘7. Shore. 

To Wur'nny. v.n. [hinnio, Lat. from the found.}] To make 
a noife like a horfe or colt. 

WHI'/NYARD. n. J. [ pinnan and ape, to gain honour, Saxon, 
Skinner. I know not whether this word was ever ufed feri- 
oufly, and therefore perhaps it might be denominated in con- 
tempt from whin, a tool to cut wins.) A fword, in con- 
tempt. 

He fnatch’d his whinyard up, that fed 

When he was falling off his fteed. 

To WHIP. v. a. [Jyeopan, Saxon; tippen, Dutch. ] 

1. To ftrike with any thing tough and flexible. 

He took 

The harnefs'd fteeds, that Rill with horror fhook, 

And plies phem with the lafh, and whips ’em on; 

And, as he whips, upbraids ’em with his fou. 

2. To few flightly. : 

In half whipt muflin necdles ufelefs lie. 


Sucking. 


Huditras. 


Addifon. 
Gay. 
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g. To drive with lathes. 
This unbeard fawcinefs, and boyith troops; 
The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfifh war, thefe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. Shak. King John. 
Lers whip thefe ftragglers o'er the feas again ; 
Lafh hence thefe over- wecning rags of France, 
Thefe famifh’d beggars. Shate/p. Richard Il. 
Since I pluckt geefe, play’d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what "twas to be beaten ’till lately. Shake/pea e. 
If ordered every day to w'ip his top, fo long as to make 
him weary, he will wifh for his book, if you promife it him 
as a reward of having whipt his top luftily quite out. Lockes 
4. To correct with lathes. 
rl leave you to the hearing of the caufe, 
Hoping you'll find good caufe to wip them all. Shakefpeare. 
Reafon with the fellow, 
Before you punifh him, where he heard this, 
Left you thould chance to whip your information. Shake/p. 
Hourly we fee fome raw pin-feather’d thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and herves fing, 
~ Who for falfe quantities was whip! at {chool 
_ But t’other day, and breaking grammar-rule. 
How did he return this haughty brave, 
“Who whipt the winds, and made the fea his flave? Dryden: 
This requires more than fetting children a tafk, and whipping 
them without any more ado, if it be not done to our 
fancy. Locke. 
Oh chain me! whip me! let me be the fcorn 
Of fordid rabbles and infulting crowds! 
Give me but life. Smith's Phaedra and Hippol. 
Heirs to titles and large eftates have a weaknefs in their 
eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and indignity of 
whipping. Swift. 
5. To lath with farcafm. 
They would whip me with their fine wits, ’till I was as creft 
fallen as a dried pear. Shak. ferry Wives of Windfor. 
6. To inwrap. 
Its ftring hath both ends neatly lapt over with another about 
“three inches in length, and fo is firmly whipt about with {mall 
gut, that it may the eafier move in the edge of the rowler. 
Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
To Wup, v.a. To take any thing nimbly. 
In his lawlefs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries a rat! 
And in this brainifh apprehenfion kills 
‘The unfeen good old man. Shak. Hamlet. 
= Sheina hurry whips up her darling under her arm. L’#/?r. 
i Raife yourfelf upon your hinder legs, and then ftretch out 
our head: I can eafily whip up to your horns, and fo out of 


Dryden. 


~ ‘the well. L’Eftrange. 
A Brifk Sufan whips her linnen from the rope, 
__Whilft the firft drizzling fhow’r is born aflope. Swift: 


Thus difpofed, it lies ready for you to whip it out in a mo- 
ment. Swift. 
‘To Wuip. v.n. To move nimbly. 

Two friends travelling tozether met a bear upon the way: 
the one whips up atree, and the other throws himfelf flat upon 

the ground. L’ Eftrange. 

The fimple ’fquire made a fudden ftart to follow; but the 
~ juftice of the quorum whipped between. Tatler. 
WHIP. n.f- [hpeop, Saxon.] An inftrument of correction 


oily, > 
tough and pliant. 
ps . $ There fat infernal pain, 
mA And faft befide him fat tumultuous ftrife; 


A The one in hand an iron whip did ftrain, 
The other brandifhed a bloody knife. 
Put in ev’ry honeft hand a whip, 

To lath the rafcal naked through the world. Shak. Othello. 

Love is mercly madnefs, and deferves as well a dark-houfe 

- and a whip as madmen do. Shakefpeare. 

~~ A whip for the horfe, a bridle for the afs. Prov. xxvi. 3. 

High on her head fhe rears two twifted fnakes ; 

_ Her chain fhe rattles, and her whip fhe thakes. 


Fairy Queen, 


“> 


Dryden. 
In his right hand he holds the whip, with which he is fup- 
poled to drive the horfes of the fun. Addison. 
Each ftaunch polemick 
F Came whip and fpur, and dafh’d thro’ thin and thick. Dunc. 
“Wur’rcorn. 2. f. [whip and cord.} Cord of which lathes are 
meee rade. 
~~ In Raphael’s firft works are many {mall foldings, often re- 
peated, which look like fo many whipesrds. Dryden. 
W HIPGRAFTING. x f. [In gardening. ] 
a Whipgraftinz is done two ways: firft, cut off the head 
of the ftock, and fmooth it; then cut-the graft from a 
© knot or bud on onc fide floping, about an inch and a half 
long, with a fhoulder, but not deep, that it may reft on the 
top of the fock: the graft muft be cut from the fhouldering 
fmooth and even, floping by degrees, that the lower end be 
thin: place the fhoulder on the head of the ftock, and mark 


» Pee’ 
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the length of the cut part of the graft, and with your knife 
cut away fo much of the ftock as the graft did cover, but not 
any of the wood of the ftock: place both tosether, that the 
cut part of both may join, and the fap unite the one to the 
other; ard bind them clofe together, and defend them from 
the rain with tempered clay or wax, ay before. “The other 
way of whipgrafting is, where the grafts and the ftocks are of 
an equal fize: the ftock muft be cut floping upwards from one 
fide to the other, and the graft after the fame manner from the 
fhoulder downwards, that the graft may exactly join with the 
ftock in every part, and fo bind, and clay or wax them as 
before. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Wur'rHanp. n. f. [whip and hand] Advantage over. 

‘The archangel, when difcord was reftive and would not be 
drawn from her beloved monaftry with fair words, has the 
whithand of her, and drags her out with many ftripes. Dryd. 

WuiP.asH. n. f. The lath cr {mall end of a whip. 
Have whipla/b wel knotted and cartrope inough. Tuffer. 
Wni'PreR, n.f [from whip.] One who punifhes with 
whipping. 

Love is meerly a madnefs, and deferves as well a dark -howfe 
and a whip as madmen do; and the reafon why they are not 
fo punifhed is, that the whippers are in love too. Shake/peare. 

Wurrrinopost. 7. f. [whip and pof.) A pillar to which 
criminals are bound when they are lafhed. 
Could not the whippingpof? prevail, 

With all its rhet’rick, nor the jail, 

To keep from flaying fcourge thy fkin, 

And ankle free from iron gin ? 

WurPsaw. n. f. [whip and faw.] 

The whipfaw is ufed by joiners to faw fuch great pieces of 

ftuff that the handfaw will not eafily reach through. Moxsn. 

WHYPSTAFF. n. f. [On thipboard.] A piece of wood faftened 

to the helm, which the fteerfman holds in his hand to move 

the helm and turn the fhip. Bailey. 
Wurster. n. f. [from whip.] A nimble fellow. 

I am not valiant neither ; i 

But ev’ry puny whis/ter gets my fword. Shake/p. Othello. 

Give that whip/fer but his errand, 

He takes my lord chief juftice’ warrant. 

WPT, for whipped. 
In Bridewel a number be ftript, 
Leffe worthie than theefe to be whipt. Tuffer. 
To WHIRL. v.a. [hpýnyan, Saxon; wirbelen, Dutch.] To 
turn round rapidly. 
Five moons were feen to-night, 

Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 

The other four in wond’rous motion. Shakef. K. John. 
My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel : 

I know not where I am, nor what I do. Shakef. Henry VI. 
He whirls his fword around without delay, 


Hudibras. 


Priar. 


And hews through adverfe foes an ample way. Dryden. 
With his full force he zwhirl’d it firft around ; 

But the foft yielding air receiv’d the wound. Dryden: 
With what a whirling force his lance he tofs’d! 

Heav’ns what a fpring was in his arm to throw! Dryden. 


The Stygian flood, 
Falling from on high, with bellowing found, 
IVhirls the black waves and rattling ftones around. Addijon. 
With impetuous motion wh:r!'d apace, 
This magick wheel {till moves, yet keeps its place. Granv. 
They have ever been taught by their fenfes, that the fun, 
with all the planets and the fixed ftars, are whirled round this 
little globe. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
To Wuirt. v.n. To run round rapidly. 
He, rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the fkyen, 
With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to thine. Spen/er. 
As young ftriplings whip the top for fport 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout. 
She what he {wears regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar; 
But wirl’d away, to fhun his hateful fight, 
Hid in the foreft. 
Wild and diftraéted with their fears, 
They juitling plunge amid{t the founding deeps ; 
The flood away, the ftruggling fquadron fweeps, 
And men and arms, and horfes whirling bears. 
Wuirt. n.f. [from the verb.) 
1, Gyration; quick rotation; circular motion; rapid circum- 
volution. 
"T were well your judgments but in plays did range ; 
But ev’n your follies and debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and cannot fcore them on the ftage. Dryden. 
Wings raife my feet; I’m pleas’d to mount’on high, 
Trace all the mazes of the liquid fky ; 
Their various turnings and their whirls declare, 


Dryden. 


Dryden's En. 


Smith. 


And live in the vaft regions of the air. Creech’s Manilius: 
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Nor wh:rl of time, nor flight of years can wafe. Creech. 
1 have been watching what thoughts came up in the wiirl 


of fancy, that were worth communicating. Pope. 
How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the whirl: the circling fand afcends, 
And in the noble duft the chariot’s loft. Smith. 


2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 
T hough in dreadful wairds we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
l knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave. Addifon’s Speétator. 
WHIRLBAT. n. f. (whirland bat] Any thing moved rapidly 


round to give a blow. It is frequently ufed by the poets for . 


the ancient ceftus. 
At wh ribat he had flain many, and was now himfelf flain 
by Pollux. L’ Efirange. 
The wh:r/bat’s falling blow they nimbly fhun, 
And win the race e’re they begin to run. Creech's Manil. 
The guardian angels of kingdoms he reje‘ted, as Dares 
did the whirloats of Eryx, when they were thrown before him 


by Entellus. Dryden. 
The whirlbat and the rapid race fhall be 
Referv’d for Cæfar, and ordain’d byme. Dryden's Virgil. 


Wui’RLBONE. n.f. The patella. Ainfworth. 
WHYRLIGIG. xf. [whirl and gig.} A toy which children 
fpin round. 

He found that marbles taught him percuffion, and whirligigs 
the axis in peritrochio. Arbutin. and Pope’s Mart. Scribl. 

That fince they gave things their beginning, 

And fet this whirligig a {pinning. Prior. 
WHr'RLPIT. )2./. [hpýngpole, Saxon.} A place where the 
WHIRLPOOL. § water moves circularly, and draws whatever 

comes within the circle towards its center; a vortex. 

Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath led through ford and 
whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire. Shak. King Lear. 

In the fathomlefs profound 

Down funk they, like a falling ftone, 

By raging whirlpits overthrown. 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melody, 

Into an unfeen whirlpool draws you faft, 

And in a moment finks you. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar, 

Send forth, ye wife! fend forth your lab’ring thought: 

Let it return with empty notions fraught, 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools, and of {pheres of {moke. Prior. 

There might arife fome vertiginous motions or whirlpools in 
the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms muft be thruft 
and crowded to the middle of thofe whirlpools, and there con- 
ftipate one another into great folid bodies. Bentley, 

WHIRLWIND. n.f. [werbelwind, German.] A ftormy wind 
moving circularly. 

In the very torrent and whirlwind of your paffion, beget a 
temperance that may give it fmoothnefs. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

With whirlwinds from beneath fhe tofs’d the fhip, 

And bare expos’d the bofom of the deep. Drydens Æn. 

WHI'RRING. adj. A word formed in imitation of the found 
expreffed by it. 
From the brake the whirring pheafant fprings, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 
WHISK. 2. j. [wijchcn, to wipe, German. ] 

1. A {mall befom, or brufh. 

The white of an egg, though in part tranfparent, yet, 
being long agitated with a wh/k or fpoon, lofes its tran{pa- 
rency. Boyle, 

If you break any china with the top of the whi/k on the 
mantle-tree, gather up the fragments. Swift. 

2. A part of a woman’s drefs. 

An eafy means to prevent being one farthing the worfe for 
the abatement of intereft, is wearing a lawn whi/e inftead of 
a point de Venice. Child of Trade. 

To Wuisk. v.a. [wifchen, to wipe, German.] 

1. To fweep with a fmall befom. 

2. To move nimbly, as when one fweeps. 
Cardan believ’d great ftates depend 

Upon the tip o’ th’ bear’s tail’s end ; 

That as fhe whi/k’d it t’wards the fun, 

Strow'd mighty empires up and down. Hudibras. 
WHISKER, n.f. [from whi/e.] The hair growing on the 

cheek unfhaven; the muftachio. 
A facrifice to fall of ftate, 

Whofe thread of life the fatal fifters 


Sandys. 


Pope. 


Did twift together with its whi/kers. Hudibras. 
Behold four kings in majefty rever’d, 

With hoary whi/Pers and a forky beard. Pope. 

A painter added a pair of whifkers to the face. — Addifon. 


To WHISPER. v.n. [wi/peren, Dutch.] To fpeak with a 
low voice, fo as not to be heard but by the car clofe to the 
{peaker. 

He fometime with fearful countenance would defire the king 
to look to himfelf; for that all the court and city were full of 
whifpcrings and expeCation of fome fudden change. Sidney. 
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All that hate me whifper together againft me. Rlaxdi: T 
In fpeech of man, the whifpering or fufurrus, whether 
louder or foltcr, is an interiour found; but the {peaking out is 
an exteriour found, and therefore you can never make a tone, 


nor fing in whi/pering ; but in fpeech you may. Bacon. 
The king Accftis calls; 
Then (oftly whiper'd in her faithful ear, 
And bade his daughters at the rites appear. Pope. 
It is as offenfive to fpeak wit in a fool’s company, as it 
would be tll manners to whi/per in it: he is difpleafed at both, 
becaufe he is ignorant of what is faid. Pope. 
He comes and whifpers in his ear, Swift. 
The hollow whi/p ring breeze, the pliant rills i 
Purle down amid’ the twifted roots. T homfon. 


To Wur'sPER, v.a. 
1. To addrefs in a low voice. 
When they talk of him they fhake their heads, 
And whi/per one another in the ear. Shak. King Jobn. 
Give forrow words; the grief that does not fpeak, 
Whifprrs the o’ertraught heart, and bids it break. Shakefp. 
He ħrit whi/pers the man in the ear, that fuch a man fhould 
think fuch a card. Bacon’s Natura! Hiflory. 
The fteward whifpered the young Templer, that’s true to 
my knowledge. Tatler, 
2. To utter in a low voice. 
You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the whifper'd 
ones; for they are yet but ear-kifling arguments, Shake/peare. 
They might buzz and whi/per it one to another, and, tacit- 
ly withdrawing from the apoities, nuile it about the city. Lent. 
3. To prompt fecretly. 
Charles the emperor, 
Under pretence to fee the qucen his aunt, 
For ’twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whi/per Wolfey, here makes vifitation. Sas. H. VII. 
Wursper. n.f. [from the verb.} A low foft voice. 
The extenfion is more in tones than in fpeech; therefore 
the inward voice or whi/per cannot give a tone. Bacon. 
Strictly obferve the firft hints and whi/pers of good and evil 
that pafs in the heart, and this will keep coi.fcience quick and 


vigilant. South, 
Soft whi/pers through th’ aflembly went. Dryden. 

He uncall’d, his patron to controul, 
Divulg’d the fecret whi/pers of his foul. Dryden. 


WHI'SPERER. z. f. [from whifper.] 
1. One that {peaks low. 
2. A private talker. 
Kings truft in eunuchs hath rather been as to good fpials and 
good whi/perers than good magiftrates. Bacon. 
Waist. [This word is called by Skinner, who feldom errs, au 
interjeCtion commanding filence, and fo it is commonly ufed ; 
but Sake/peare ufes it as a verb, and Adilton as an adjective. ] 
1. Are filent. ` 

Come unto thefe yellow fands, 
And then take hands ; 

Curt’fied when you have, and kift, 
The wild waves whi/?. 
2. Still; filent. 

The winds, with wonder whiff, 
Smoothly the waters kifs’d, 
Whifpering new joys to the mild ocean. 

3. Be ftill. 
Wuisr. n.f. A game at cards, requiring clofe attention and 
filence. 
The clergyman ufed to play at whi/? and {wobbers. Swift 
hift awhile r 
Walks his grave round, beneath'a cloud of fmoke, 
Wreath’d fragrant from the pipe. Tbomfon’s Autumn. 
To WHISTLE. v.n. [hpprlan, Saxon ; filulo, Latin. | 
1. To form a kind of mufical found by an inarticulate modula- 
tion of the breath. 
I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard : 


Shukefpeare's Tempeft. 


Ailton. 


Some time I fhall fleep out, the reit I’ whiflie.  Shakefp. 
His big manly voice 

Changing again toward childifh treble pipes, 

He whi/lles in his found. Shakefpeare. 


Let one whifile at the one end of a trunk, and hold your 
ear at the other, and the found fhall ftrike fo fharp as you can 
ftarce endure it. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

While the plowman near at hand 
Whifiles o’er the furrow’d land. 
Should Bertran found his trumpets, 
And Torrifmond but whi/ffle through his fingers, 
He draws his army off. Dryden's Spanifh Mryar. 
He whi/ll'd as he went for want of thought. Dryden. 
‘The ploughman Icaves the tafk of day, 
And trudging homeward whz/fles on the way. 
2. To make a found with a fmall wind inftrument. 
3. To found fhrill. 
Soft whifpers run along the leafy woods, 
And mountains whifle to the murm’ring dcods, 


Milton. 


or. 


Dryden. 
Rhetus 
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Rhetus from the hearth a burning brand 
Sele€ts, and whirling waves; ’till from his hand 
The fire took flame, then dafh’d it from the right 
On fair Charaxus’ temples, near the fight 


Then whiflling palt came on, Dryden. 
When winged deaths in wht//ling arrows fly, 
Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted ftay, 
Perform thy part, and hare the dangerous day ? Prior. 
The wild winds zvhi/fle, and the billows roar, 
The fplitting raft the furious tempeft tore. Pope. 


To Wuistve. v.a. Tocall by a whiltle. 
Whijile them backwards and forwards, ’till he is weary. 


South's Sermons. 
He chanced to mifs his dog: we ftood ftill ’till he had 


whitled him up. Addifon. 
When fimple pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whi/led off my hands! Pope. 


Wui’sTLe. n. f. [hptyzle, Saxon. ] 
1. Sound made by the modulation of the breath in the mouth. 
T My fire in caves conftrains the wind, 
Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe ; 
~ They fear his whiffle, and forfake the feas. 
2. A found made by a fmall wind inftrument. 
3. The mouth ; the organ of whiftling. 
~~ Let’s drink the other cup to wet our whifiles, and fo fing 
E away all fad thoughts. Walton's Angler. 
4 A fmall wind initrument, 
The mafters and pilots were fo aftonifhed that they knew 
not how to direct; and if they knew, they could {carcely, 
when they directed, hear their own whi/fie. Sidney. 
Behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle fhipboys climbing ; 
Hear the fhrill w4i/?/e, which doth order give 
To founds confus’d. Shakef. Henry V. 
~~ Small whifile:, or fhepherds oaten pipes, give a found, be- 
caufe of their extreme flendernefs, whereby the air is more 
"pent than in a wider pipe. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
_ Her infant grandame’s whiffle next it grew, 
The bells the gingl’d, and the whi/i/c blew. 
5- The noife of winds. 
6. A call, fuch as fport(men ufe to their dogs. 
Madam, here comes my lord. 
—I have been worth the whi/tle. 
The knight, purfuing this epiftle, 
Believ’d he’d brought her to his whi/tle. Hudibras. 
WHISTLER, z. f. [from whi/tle.] One who whitftles. 
> The prize was a guinea to be conferred upon the ableft 
whiftler, who could whiftle cleareft, and go through his tune 
_ without laughing. > Addijon. 
E WniT. n.f. (phc, a thing; apıhe, any thing, Saxon.] A 
point; a jot. 


4 Dryden. 


“=. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


We love, and are no whit regarded. Sidney, 

The motive caufe of doing it is not in ourfelves, but car- 

f rieth us as if the wind fhould drive a feather in the air; we no 
j = whit furthering that whereby we are driven. Hooker. 


= Her facred book with blood ywrit, 
: ‘That none could read, except fhe did him teach; 
She unto him difclofed every whit, 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach. Fairy Queen. 
Although the lord became the king's tenant, his country 
was no whit reformed thereby, but remained in the former 
barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 
Nature’s full bleffirgs would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperfluous, even proportion, 
And fhe no whit encumber’d with her flore. Milton. 
___Inaccount of ancient times it ought to fatisfy any enquirer, 
if they can be brought any whit near one another.  Tillot/on. 
iai every whit as simai to affift a good miek as 
_ to oppofe a bad one. Addifon's Foeeholder, NY. 48. 
WHITE. adj. [hpte, Saxon; wit, Dutch.] 
1. Having fuch an appearance as arifes from the mixture of all 
colours ; fnowy. i 
When the paper was held nearer. to any colour than to the 
reft, it appeared of that colour to which it approached ncarcft ; 
but when it was equally, or almot equally diftant from all 
the colours, fo that it might be equally illuminated by them 
ee eo y wy s 
i all, it appeared white. Newton's Opticks. 
A Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaus ? 
Es Pope. 
Ulyfes cut a piece from the chine of the white-tooth’d 
boar, round which there was much fat. Broome. 
2. Having the colour of fear ; pale. 
‘ail My hand will 
That multitudinous fea incarnadine, 
7 Making the green one red. 
—My hands are of your colour, but I fhame 
To wear a heart fo white. Shatefp Macbeth. 
3. Having the colour appropriated to happinefs and innocence. 
Aa Welcome, pure-ey’d faith, white-handed hope ; 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 
And thou unblemifh’d form of chaftity. 


* 
9> 


{ 


Milton. 


Wert thou that {weet-fmiling youth? 
Or that crown’d matron, fage, twhite-robed truth ? Ailton. 
Let this aufpicious morning be expreft 


With a white ftonc, diftinguifh’d from the reft ; 
If hite as thy fame, and as thy honour clear, 


And let new joys attend on thy new-added year. Dryden. 
‘Yo feaftful mirth be this zeh:że hour affien’d, 

And (weet difcourfe, the banquet of the mind. Pope. 
Peace o’er the world her olive- wand extend, 

And witte-rob’d innocence from heav’n defcend, Pope. 


4. Grey with age. 
I call you fervile minifters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join’d, 
Your high-engender’d battles ’gainft a head 
So old and white as this. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear, 

So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months and years 
Paft over, to the end they were created, 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

5. Pure; unblemifhed. 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles’s days, 
Rofcommon only boafts unfpotted lays : 
And in our own, excufe fome courtly ftains, 
No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. 

WHITE. n. f. 
1. Whitenels ; any thing white ; white colour. 
A friend coming to vifit me, I {topp’d him at the door, 
and before I told him what the colours were, or what I was 
doing, I afked him which of the two whites were the beft, 
and wherein they differed ? and after he had at that diftance 
view’d them well, he anfwer’d, that they were both good 
whites, and that he could not fay which was beft, nor wherein 
their colours differ’d. Newten’s Opticks. 

My Nan fhall be the queen of all the fairies, ` 
Finely attired in a robe of white. Shakef/peare. 

2. The mark at which an arrow is fhot. 
If a mark be fet up for an archer at a great diftance, let 
him aim as exactly as he can, the leaft wind fhall take his 


Shakefpeare. 


Pope. 


arrow, and divert it from the white. Dryden. 
Remove him then, and all your plots fly fure 
Point blank, and level to the very white 
Of your defigns, Southern. 


3. The albugineous part of eggs. 
Pll fetch fome flax and whites of eggs 
T? apply to’s bleeding face. Shake/peare. 
The ftrongeft repellents are the whites of new-laid eggs 
beaten to a froth, with alum. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
What principle manages the white and yolk of an egg into 
fuch a variety of textures, as is requifite to fafhion a 
chick ? Boyle. 
The two in moft regions reprefent the yolk and the mem- 
brane that lies next above it; fo the exterior region of the 
earth is as the fhell of the egg, and the abyfs under it as the 


3 oD? 
white that lies under the fhell. 


Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 
4. The white part of the eye. 
Our general himfelf 
Sanétifies himfelf with’s hands, 
And turns up the white o° th’ eye to his difcourfe, Shake/p. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye, doth not lie in 
the fame fuperficies with the white of the eye, but rifeth up 
as a hillock, above its convexity. Ray. 
To WHITE. v.a. [from the adjective.] To make white; to 
dealbate. 
His raiment became fhining, exceeding white as fnow ; fo 
as no fuller on earth can white them. Mar. ix. 3. 
Like unto whited fepulchres, which appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones. art. xxiii, 
WHITELE'AD. n. f. 
White lead is made by taking fheet-lead, and having cut it 
into long and narrow flips, they make it up into rolls, but 
fo that a fmall diftance may remain between every {piral re- 
volution. hele roils are put'into earthen pots, fo ordered 
that the lead may not fink down above half way, or fome 
fmall matter more in them: thefe pots have each of them 
very fharp vinegar in the bottom, fo full as almoft to touch 
the lead. When the vinegar and lead have both been put 
into the pot, it is covered up clofe, and fo left for a certain 
time; in which {pace the corrofive fumes of the vinegar will 
reduce the furface of the lead into a more white coal, which 
they feparate by knocking it with a hammer. ‘There are two 
forts of this fold at the colour fhops, the one called cerule, 
which is the moit pure part, and the other is called white 
lead. Quincy. 
WHI’TELY. adj. [from white.] Coming near to white. 
A white y wanton, with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch-balls ftuck in her face for cyes. 
Now, governor, I fee I muft bluth 
Quite through this vail of night a twhitely fhame, 
‘Yo think I could defign to make thofe free, 
Who were by nature flaves. Sauthern’s Oroonoke. 


Shake/p. 


t WHITE- 


WHI 


Wu’ TeMEAT. n. f. {white and meat.) Food made of milk. 
Much faltnefs in tubitemeat is ill for the ftone. Tuffer. 
The Irith banifhed into the mountains, lived only upon 
whitemeats. Spenfer. 
To Wui’ren. v.a. [from white.] To make white. 

The fmoke of fulphur will not black a paper, and is com- 

monly ufed by women to whiten tiffanics Brown. 

Flax, the foil and climate are proper for whitening, by the 

frequency of brooks, and alfo of winds. Temple. 

Women of my complexion ought to be more modeft, 

efpecially fince our faces debar us from all artificial whiten- 
ings. Guardian, N°. 61. 
Striking her cliff, the ftorm confirms her pow’r ; 
The waves but whiten her triumphant fhore. 
Whether the darken’d room to mufe invite, 

Or whiten’d wall provoke the fkew’r to write ; 

In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, 

Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print. 

To Wui’TEN. v.n. To grow white. 
The bark expects its freight ; 

The loofen’d canvas trembles with the wind, 

And the fea whitens with aufpicious gales. Smith. 
War TENeER. n.f. [from whiten. ] Onewhomakes any thing white. 
WaurtTeness. n.f. [from white.] 

1. The ftate of being white ; freedom from colour. 
This doth lead me to her hand, 

Of my firft love the fatal band, 

Where whitene/s doth for ever fit; 

Nature herfelf enamell’d it. Sidney, b. ii. 

Whitenefs is a mean between all colours, having difpofed 

itfelf indifferently to them all, fo as with equal facility to 
be tinged with any of thein. Newton’s Opticks. 
2. Palenefs. 
Thou trembleft, and the awhitene/s of thy cheek, 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shakefpeare. 
3. Purity; cleannefs, l 

The leaft fpot is vifible on ermine; but to preferve this 

whitene/s in its original purity, you have, like that ermine, 
forfaken the common track of bufinefs, which is not always 
clean. Dryden. 
Wartepor. n.f. A kind of food. 
Cornwall fquab-pye, and Devon whitepot brings. King. 
WHITES. n. f. [fluor albus.) It arifes from a laxnefs of the 
glands of the uterus, and a cold pituitous blood. Quincy. 
WHITETHO’RN. x. J+ A fpecies of thorn. 
As little as a whitethorn and a pear-tree feem of kin, a cion 
of the latter will fometimes profper well, being grafted upon 
a ftock of the former. Boyle. 
WHITEWASH, n. fa [white and wafb.] A wath to make the 
fkin feen fair. 

The clergy, during Cromwell’s ufurpation, were very 

much taken up in reforming the female world; I have heard 
a whole fermon againft a whitewa/h. Addifon. 

WurTEWINE. n. f. [white and wine.] A fpecies of wine pro- 
duced from the white grapes. 

The feeds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and infufed in 

whitcwine. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Wu’THER. adv. [hpyoen, Saxon. ] 
1. To what place? intcrrogatively. 
Sifter, well met; whither away fo faft >— 
— No farther than the Tower. Shakef/p. Rich. I. 


The common people fwarm like fummer flies ; 


Prior. 


Pope. 


And whither fly the gnats, but to the fun? Shakefpeare. 
Ah! whither am I hurry’d? ah! forgive, 
Ye fhades, and let your fifter’s iffue live. Dryden. 
2. To what place? Abfolutcly. 
I ftray’d I knew not whither. Milton. 


3- To which place ; relatively. 
Whither, when as they came, they fell at words, 

Whether of them fhould be the lord of lords. Spenfer. 

At Canterbury, whither fome voice was run on before, the 
mayor feized on them, as they were taking frefh hores. Votton. 

‘That lord advanced to Winchefter, whither Sir John Berk- 
ley brought him two regiments more of foot. Clarendon. 

4. To what degree? Obfolete ; perhaps never in ufe. 
Whither at length wilt thou abufe our patience ? 
Still fhall thy fury mock us? B. Fobnfon. 
WHITHERSOR VER. adv. [whither and foever.] To whatfoever 
place. 

For whatever end faith is defigned, and whither/oever the 
ature and intention of the grace does drive us, thither we 
muft go, and to that end we muft direct all our actions. Taylor. 

WHITING. ee [wittingh, Dutch; alburnus, Lat.] 
1. A fmall feafith. 

Some fifh are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle, as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

The mufeular fibres of fithes are more tender than thofe of 
terreftrial animals, and their whole fub{tance more watery. 
Some fifhes, as whitings, can be almoft entirely diffolved into 
water. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. A foft chalk. [from white.) 
‘That this impregnated liquor may bc improved, they pour 
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it upon whiting, which is a white chalk, or clay finely pow= 


dered, cleanfed, and made up into balls. Boyle. 
When you clean your plate, leave the u kiting plainly to 
be feen in all the chinks. Swift. 


Wui'risu. n. f. [from white.] Somewhat white. 

The fame aqua-fortis, that will quickly change the rednefs 

of red lead into a darker colour, will, being put upon crude lead, 

produce a whiti/h fubftance, as with copper it did a bluith. Boyle. 

WurtisHness. 2. /. [from whiti/h.) The quality of being 
fomewhat white. 

Take good venereal vitriol of a deep blue, and compare 
with fome of the entire cryftals, Purpofely referved, fome of 
the fubtile powder of the fame falt, which will exhibit a very 
confiderable degree of whiti/hne/s. Boyle on Colours. 

WurTLeaTHER. n.f. [white and leather.) Leather drefled 
with alum, remarkable for toughnefs. 
Whole bridle and faddle, tvhitlether and nal, 
With collars and harneis. Tuffer’s Hufbandry. 
He bor’d the nerves through, from the hcel to th’ ankle, 
and then knit j 
Both to his chariot, with a thong of whitleather. Ch 


j apman. 
Nor do I care much, if her pretty fnout 
Meet with her furrow’d chin, and both together 
Hem in her lips, as dry as good whitleather. Suckling. 


Wur'tLow. n.f. [ppre, Saxon, and loup, a wolf. Skinner. 
þpiz, Saxon, and lw, a flame. M. Lye.) A {welling between 
the cuticle and cutis, called the mild whitlow, or between the 
periofteum and the bone, called the malignant whitlow. 

Paronychia is a fmall {welling about the nails and ends of the 
fingers, by the vulgar people generally called whitfiaw. Wifem. 

Wurtsour. n.f. A kind of apple. See APPLE. 

Wui'rsTER, or whiter. n. f. [fiom white.] A whitener, 

Carry it among the whut/fers in Datchet mead. Shake/peare. 

Wur'tsut. n.f. A provincial word. 

Their meat was whit/ul, as they call it, namely, milk, four 
milk, cheefe, curds, butter. Carew. 

War’ TsunTIDE. n.f. [white and Sunday; becaufe the con- 
verts newly baptized, appeared from Eafter to Whit(untide in 
white. Séinner.] The feaft of Pentecoft. 

Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear ; 

For he then chofen was the dignity 

Of village lord that Vhit/ontide to bear. Sidney. 

This they employ in brewing and baking againft Whit- 
fontide. : Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

And let us do it with no fhew of fear; 

Nor with no more than if we heard that England 

Were bufied with a Whitfon morrice dance.  Sbakefpeare. 

WHI rrenTREE. n. f. A fort of tree. Ainfworth. 

WHI/TTLE. 2. f. [hpyzel, Saxon. ] 

1. A white drefs fora woman. Not in ufe. 

2. [}pytel, Saxon.] A knife. 

There’s not a whittle in th’ unruly camp, 

But I do prize it at my love, before 

The reverend’ft throat in Athens. 

A dagger hanging at his belt he had, 

Made of an antient {word’s wellstemper’d blade ; 

He wore a Shefheld whittle inhishofe.  Betterton’s Miller. 

To WHITTLE. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To cut with a knife; 
to edge; to fharpen. Notin ufe. 

When they are come to that once, and are thoroughly 
whittled, then fhall you have them cat their wanton eyes 
upon men’s wives. Hakewill on Providence. 

To Wuiz. v. n. [from the found that it exprefles.] To make 
a loud humming noife. 

The cxhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give fo much light, that I may read by them. Shake/peare. 
Turn him about, 


Shake/peare. 


I know him, he'll but whiz, and {trait go out. Dryden. 
Soon all with vigour bend their trufty bows, 

And from the quiver each his arrow chofe : 

Hippocoon’s was the firft; with forceful fway 

It few, and whizzing cut the liquid way. Dryden. 


Who. pronoun. [hpa, Saxon; wie, Dutch. | 
1. A pronoun relative, applied to perfons. 
We have no perfect defcription of it, nor any knowledge 
how, or by whom it is inhabited. Abbot. 
Oft have I fcen a timely-parted ghoft, 
Of afhy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 
Being all defcended to the lab’ring heart, 
Who, in the confict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the fame for aidance ’gainft the enemy. 
Were the grac’d perfon of cur Banquo prelent, 
Whom | may rather challenge for unkindnefs, 
‘Than pity for mifchance. Shake[p. Macbeth. 
The fon of wee ait 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Englifh court. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
A man can never be obliged to fubmit to any power, un- 
lefs he can be fatisfied, who is the perfon wo has a right to 
exercile it, Locke. 


9 Tell 


Shake/p. 


WHO 
“what favours fome partake, 7 


Tell who loves who; 


~ And who is jilted. a Dry en. 
We are fill as much at a lofs, who civil ower belongs 
to. Locke. 


2. As who fhould fay, elliptically for as one who fhould fay. 

; Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill ulage, and looks 
like a handfome defiance of a misfortune: as whs Jhould fay, 
you are fomewhat troublefome now, but I {hall conquer 
you. ki , Collier againf? Defpair. 

3. Whofe is the genitive of which, as well as of who, and is ap- 

-` plied to things. weet 

mx ? Whoje foever fins ye remit, they are remitted ; and whz/e 

= focver fins ye retain, they are retained. Jahn xx. 23. 

The quetfti ofe folution I require, 

= =- Is what the fex of women moft defire. 


- 
Y 


5 


P 
> 
3 


` Dryden. 
5. Is there any other doĉtrine, whofe followers are punifhed? Add. 
. has fometimes a disjunctive fenfe. 
+? - There thou tellit of kings, and who afpire ; 
+ Whofall, who rife, who triumphs, who do moan, Daniel. 
_ Wao ver. pronoun. [who and ever.] Any one, without limi- 
ion Or exception. 


> © tatio 


Whoever doth to temperance apply 


4: It 


p oak A 
Eo His ftedfatt life, and all his actions frame, 
4 z _ Truft me, fhall find no greater enemy, 

____ Than ftubborn perturbation to the fame. Fairy Queen. 
> I think myfelf beholden, whoever fhews me my miftakes. Loc. 
E © Whoeer thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
- The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep ; 

. Thee firft it fits, O ftranger, to prepare 


The due libation, and the folemn prayer. * Pope. 
Whoever is really brave, has always this comfort when he 
is opprefs’d, that he knows himfclf to be fuperior to thofe 
who injure him, by forgiving it. Pope. 
Wuote. adj. {palz, Saxon; beal, Dutch.] 
y. All; total; containing all. 


~~ Burn the whole ram upon the altar. Ex. xxix. 18. 


: All the whole army ftood agaz’d athim. >  Shake/peare. 
h a$ Fierce extremes, 
Contiguous might diftemper the whole frame. Milton. 


2, Uninjured ; unimpaircd. 
Anguifh is come upon me, becaufe my life is yet whole in 
me. i 2 Sa. i. 9. 
3, Well of any hurt or ficknefs. 
~~ When they had done circumcifing all the people, they abode 
in the camp, till they were zwho/e. of v. 8. 
Wnote. n. f. The totality ; no part omitted; the complex of 


all the parts. 


3 ~~ Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this is the 

* -~ whole of man. Ecclefiaftes. 
Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul ; 

Parts anfwering parts, fhall flide into a whole. Pope. 


It contained the whole of religion amongft the antients ; 
and made philofophy more agreeable. Broome. 
‘There is a metaphyfical whole, when the effence of a thing 
is faid to confift of two parts, the genus and the difference, 
~ i.e. the general and the fpecial nature, which, being joined 
together, make up a definition. Watts’s Logtck. 
3 WHOo'LESALE. n. f- [whole and falz.] Sale in the lump, not in 

= | feparate {mall parcels. 
Thefe are whole/ale chapmen to Satan, that do not truck 
and barter one crime for another, but take the whole 
herd. Government of the Tongue. 
This coft me at the whole/ale merchant's a hundred drachma’s 5 
Į make two hundred by felling it in retail. Addifon. 
4 Some from vanity, or envy, defpife a valuable book, and 
throw contempt upon it by u holefale. Watts. 
WHOLESOME. adj. (heelfam, Dutch; heylfam, Teutonick ; 

__ both from pæl, Saxon, health. | 
x. Sound. Contrary to unfound in doctrine. 

They fuffer us to famifh, repeal daily any wholefome act 
eftablifhed againft the rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes 
to chain up the poor. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

T'is no lefs 

To govern juftly, make your empire flourifh, 

With whole/ome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty; 

‘Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 

New acquifitions. Denham’ s Sophy. 

So the doétrine contain’d be but wholefome and edifying, a 
want of exaétnefs in {peaking may be overlook’d. Atterbury. 
2. Contributing to health. 

Night not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholfome and cool and mild ; but with black air 
Accompany’d, with damps and dreadful gloom. 


Ma 


Milton. 


= orangery. 
She held it wholefomer by much, 
To reft a little on the couch. 


falutary. Obfolete. 


Bee 
3. Preferving ; 


4 The Lord helpet 
“his ĥoly heaven; even with the whoefome itr 


right hand, 
è 


Befides the wholefome luxury which that place abounds with, 
a kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 
Addifon. 


Prior. 
h his anointed, and will hear him from 


ength of his 
Pjalm xx. 0. 
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4. Kindly; pleafing. A burlefque ufe. . 
I cannot make you a wholefome anfwer ; my wit’s difa 
eafed. Shake/p. Hamlet: 
To wail friends loft, 
Is not by much fo wholefome, profitable; 
As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shake/peare. 
Wuo’LEsoMELy. adv. [from wholefome.] Salubrioufly ; falu- 
tiferoufly. 
Wuo'tesomeness. 2.f. [from whole/ome. } 
1. Quality of conducing to health ; falubrity. 

We made a ftandard of the healthfulnels of the air, from 
the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes, and of the 
wholefomenefs of the food from that of the chronical. Graunt. 

At Tonon they fhewed us a great fountain of water, that 
is in great efteem for its whole/amene/s 3 weighing two ounces 
in a pound lefs than the fame meafure of the lake water. Add. 

2. Salutarinefs; conducivenefs to good. 
WHOLLY. auv. [from whole. | 
1. Completely ; perfectly. 

The thruft was fo flrong, that he could not fo whol’y beat 
it away, but that it met with his thigh, through which it 
ran. Sidney, b. ii. 

Nor wholly loft we fo deferv’d a prey 3 

For ftorms repenting part of it reftor’d. 

Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance ; 

By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance : 

Viétors, and vanquifh’d in the various field, 

Nor wholly overcome, nor whol'y yield. Dryden: 

This ftory was written before Boccace; but its author being 
wholly loft, Chaucer is now become an original. Dryden. 

They employ’d themfelves wholly in domeftick life ; and 
provided a woman could keep her houfe in order, fhe never 
troubled herfelf about regulating the commonwealth. Addi/on. 

2. Totally; in all the parts or kinds. 

Metals are wholly fubterrany. 

Wuom. the accufative of who, fingular and plural. 

‘There be men inthe world, whom you had rather have 
your fon be with five hundred pounds, than fome other with 
five thoufands. Locke on Education. 

W HoMsoE’vER. pron. [who and /oever.] Any without exception, 

With whornfoever thou findeft thy goods, ler him not 
live. Gen. xxxi. 32. 

Nature has beftowed mines on feveral parts; but their 
riches are only for the induftrious and frugal. Whomfoever 
eife they vifit, ’tis with the diligent and fober only they 
ftay. Locke. 

Wuoo'sus. n.f. Hubbub. Sce Hussus. 

In this time of lethargy, I pick’d and cut moft of their 
feftival purfes : and had not the old man come in with a 
whoobub againft his daughter, and fcar’d my choughs from 
the chaff, I had not left a purfe in the whole army. Shake/p. 

WHOOP. n.f. [See hoop. ] 
1. A fhout of purfuit. 
Let them breathe a-while, and then 

Cry whoop, and fet them on again. Hudibras. 

A fox croffing the road, drew off a confiderable detachment, 
who clapp’d {purs to their horfes, and purfued him with 
whoops and hallows. Addifon« 

2. [Upupa, Latin.] A bird. Dia. 
To WnHoor.- v.n. [from the noun.] To fhout with malig- 
nity. 
4 Treafon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke devils fworn to either’s purpofe : 
Working fo grofly in a nat’ral caufe, 


Dryden. 


Bacon. 


That admiration did not whoop at them. Shakepeare. 
To Whoop. v.a. To infult with fhouts. 
While he trufts me, ’twere fo bafe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray ; I fhou’d be hifs’d 
And whoop’d in hell for that ingratitude. Dryden. 


WHORE. n.f. [hon, Saxon ; hoere, Dutch.] 
1. A woman who converfes unlawfully with men; a fornica- 
trefs ; an adultrefs; a ftrumpet. 
To put out the word whore, thou doft me wo, 
Throughout my book ; troth, put out woman too. B. Fobnf. 
2. A proftitute ; a woman who receives men for money. 
Orontes 
Conveys his wealth to Tiber’s hungry fhores, ~ 


And fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden. 
We weary’d fhould lie down in death : 

This cheat of life would take no more ; 

If you thought fame but empty breath ; 

Your Phyllis but a perjur’d whore. Priors 


To WHoreE. v.n. [from the noun.] To converfe unlawfully 
with the other fex. 
Tis a noble general’s prudent part, 
To cherifh valour, and reward defert : 
Let him be daub’d with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden. 
To Wuo’RE. v.a. To corrupt with regard to chaftity. 
WHOREDOM. n. f. [from whore.] Fornication. 
Some let go whoredom as an indifferent matter, which yet 
ftrive for an holy-day, as for their life. Hai!, 
30 Ge Nor 
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Nor can that perfon who accounts it his recreation to fee 
«ne man wallowing in his filthy revels, and another infamous 
by his fenfuality, be fo impudent as to allege, that all the 
enormous draughts of the one can leave the leaft relifh upon 
the tip of his tongue; or that all the fornications and whore- 
doms of the other can quench his own luft. South's Sermons. 

WHOREMA'STER. n. f. [whore and mafler or monger.] One 
WHOREMO'NGER, i who keeps whores, or converfes with a 
fornicatrefs. 

What is a whorimafter, fool? a fool in good cloaths and 
fomething like thee. Shake/peare. 

As if we were drunkards, by a planetary influence; an ad- 
mirable evafion of whsremaffer man, to lay his goatifh difpo- 
fition on the change of a ftar. Shake/peare's King Lear. 

Art thou fully perfuaded that no whoremonger nor adulter- 
er fhall have any inheritance in the kingdom of God? and doft 
thou continue to practife thefe vices ? Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

A rank notorious whorema/ter, to choofe, 

To thruft his neck into the marriage noofe. Dryden. 

If he were jealous, he might clip his wife’s wings; but 
what would this avail, when there were flocks of whorema- 

fiers perpetually hovering over his houfe. Addifon’s Guardian. 
WHO RESON. n.f. [whore and fon.] A baftard. It is gene- 
rally ufed in a ludicrous diflike. 

Whirefon, mad compound of majefty, thou art welcome. 

Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 

Thou whore‘on Zed ! thou unneceflary letter. Shakefpeare. 

How now, you whorefon peafant, 
Where have you been thefe two days loitering? Shake/p. 
Frog was a cunning, fly whorefon, quite the reverfe of John. 
Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of John Bull. 
Wuo’RisH, adj. [from whore.] Unchaft ; incontinent. 
You, like a letcher, out of whorifh loins 

Breed out your inheritors. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

By means of a whori/h woman a man is brought to a piece 
of bread. Prov. vi. 26. 

ROR T BERR ie n.f. [peopcbepian, Saxon.) Bilberry, A 
plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a pitcher; from 
whofe empalement arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the 
upper part of the flower, which becomes a foft umbilicated 
fruit or berry full of juice, in which are inclofed feeds, for the 
moft part {mall, Miller. 

WHosE. n.f. 
1. Genitive of who. : 
Though I could 

With barefac’d power {weep him from my ficht, 

And bid my will avouch it, yet I muft not; 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

Whofe loves I may not drop. Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 

2. Genitive of which. 
Thy name afrights me, in whofe found is death. Shake/p. 
Thofe darts whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior, 
WuHo'so, l pronoun. [who and fcever.] Any, without re- 
WVHosoE'vER. § ftriétion. 

Whofo is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue, will feek 
to come at even hand, by depreffing another’s fortune. Bacon, 

Let there be perfons licenfed to lend upon ufury; let the 
rate be fomewhat more eafy for the merchant than that he for- 
merly payed ; for all borrowers fhall have fome eafe, be he 
merchant or who/oever. Bacon. 

He inclos’d 

Knowledge of gaod, and evil, in this tree, 

That who/o eats thereof, forthwith attains 

Wifdom. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

Whofoever hath Chrift for his friend, fhall be fure of coun- 
fel, and wh<foever is his own friend will be fure to obey it. 

South's Sermons. 
WHURT. 2. fA whortleberry ; a bilberry. 

For fruits, both wild, as whurts, ftrawberries, pears and 
plums, though the meaner fort come fhort, the gentlemen 
ftep not far behind thofe of other parts. Carew. 

Wy. adv. [pp ponþpp, Saxon. ] 
1. For what reafon? Interrogatively. 

They both deal juftly with you; chy ? not from any regard 
they have for juftice, but becaufe their fortune depends on their 
credit. Swift. 

2. For which reafon. Relatively. 

Mortar will not have attained its utmoft compaétnefs till 
fourfcore years after it has been employed ; and this is one rea- 
fon why, in demolifhing ancient fabricks, it is more ealy to 


break the {tone than the mortar. Boyle. 
No ground of enmity 
Why he fhould mean mc ill. Milton, 
Such, whofe fole blifs is cating ; who can give 
But that one brutal reafon, why they live. Dryden, 


Relatively, 
Shall I tell you why :— 
—Ay, fir, and wherefore; for they fay, 
Every why hath.a wherefore. 


3. For what reafon. 


Shake/peare. 


e 
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I was difpatch’d for their defence and guard ; 


And liften why, for 1 will tell you now. Milton. 
We examine the why, the what and the how of things, 
P L’ Ejirange. 

Turn the difcourfe; I havea reafon why 
I would not have you {peak fo tenderly. Dryden. 


4. It is fometimes ufed emphatically, 

Ninus’ tomb, man ; why, you muft not {peak that yet: 

that you anfwer to Pyram. Shake/pearts 
You have not been a-bed then? 


Why, no; the day had broke before we parted. Shaks/peare. 

Whence is this? why : from that eflential fuitablenefs which 
obedience has to the relation which js between a rational crea» 
ture and his Creator. 

Wuyno’r, adv. A cant word for violent 


dure, 


Sauth’s Sermons, 
Or peremptory proce- 


Capoch’d your rabbins of the fynod, 
And fnap’d their canons with a whynot, 

Wt, {Sax.] Holy. Thus wimund, holy peace ; wiler 
for fanctity ; alwi, altogether holy, as Hierocles, 
Hofius, &c. Gibjon's Camden. 

Wic, Wich. Comes from the Saxon pic, which according to 
the different nature and condition of places, hath a threefold 
fignification; implying either a village, er a bay made by the 
winding banks of a river, or a cattle. Gibjon’s Camden. 

Wick. n. f. [peoce, Saxon; wiecke, Dutch.] The fubftance 
round which is applied the wax or tallow of a torch or candle, 

But true itis, that when the oil is fpent, 
The light goes out, and wick is thrown away ; 
So, when he had refign’d his regiment, 


Hudibras, 
rt, eminent 
Hieronymus, 


His daughter ’gan defpife his drooping day. Fa. Queen. 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or {nuff that will abate it. Shake/peare. 


Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, without any 
wick to help the inflammation. Bacon’s Natural Hiftorys 
Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually afeend apace 
up the wick of a burning candle. Digby. 
The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only figni- 
fieth a moift and pulvious air about them. Browns Vulgar Err. 
WICKED. adj. [Of this common word the etymology is very 
obfcure: picca, is an enchanter; paccan, is to opprefs ; pipan, 
to curfe; picco, is crooked: all thefe however Skinner rejects 
for vitiatus, Latin. Perhaps it is a compound of pic, wile, 
bad, and head, malum caput.) 
1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious ; morally bad. 
‘The dwelling place of the wicked fhall come to nought. Fob. 
And as the better fpirit, when fhe doth bear — “ 
A fcorn of death, doth fhew fhe cannot die ; 
So when the wicked foul death’s face doth fear, 
Ev’n then fhe proves her own eternity. 
He of their wicked ways fhall them admongfh. 
But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 
Go and fucceed ! the rivals aims defpife ; 
For never, never wicked man was wife. 
2. It is a word of ludicrous or flight blame. 
That fame wicked baftard of Venus, that blind rafcally boy, 
that abufes every one’s eyes becaufe his own are out, let him 
be judge how deep I am in love. Shake/peare. 
3. Curfed; baneful; pernicious; bad in effect. 
The wicked weed which there the fox did lay, 
From underneath his head he took away. 
As wicked dew as e’er my mother bruth’d, 
With raven’s feather from unwholfome fen, 
Drop on you both. Shakefpeare’s Tempeh. 
Wrexepty. adv. [from wicked] Criminally; corruptly ; 
badly, 
F would now fend him where they all fhould fee, 
Clear as the light his heart fhine; where no man 
Could be fo wickedly or fondly ftupid, 
But fhould cry out, he faw, touch’d, felt wickednefs, 
And grafp’d it. Ben. Johnfon. 
He behaved himfelf with great modefty and wonderful re- 
pentance; being convinced in his confcience that he had done 


Davies, 
Milton. 


Popes Odyffey. 


Fubberd. 


wickedly. Clarendon. 
That thou may’ft the better bring about 
Thy wifhes, thou art wickedly devout. Dryden. 
’Tis phrafe abfurd to call a villain great : 
Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Pope. 


Wi’ckepness. 7./. [from wicked.) Corruption of manners ; 
guilt; moral ill. ; 
It is not good that children fhould know any ruickednefi ; 
o'd folks have difcretion and know the world. Shake/peare. 
Thefe tents thou faw’ft fo pleafant, werc the tents 
Of wickednefs; wherein fhall dwell his race 
Who flew his brother. Milton’s Paradife Left. 
WICKER., adj. [vigre,a twig, Danith; twigger, Dutch.} Made 
of final] fticks. 
Each onea little wicker bafket had 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curioully ; s 
In which they gather’d flow’rs. uy poh 
he 
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The long broad fhields, made up of wicker rods, which are 
commonly ufed among the northern Irifh, but efpecially among 
the Scots, are brought from the Scythians, Spenfer. 

If your influence be quite damm’d up — 

With black ufurping mitts, fome gentle taper, 

‘Though a rufh candle from the wicker hole 

Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long-levell’d rule of ftreaming light. Milton. 

A foolif painter drew January fitting in a wicker chair, 

4 with four nightcaps on by the fire, and without doors green 
trees, as if it had been in the midft of July. Peacham. 
Wrecker. n. /. [wrcked, Welth; guighet, Fr. wicket, Dutch.] 
A {mall gate. 
When none yielded, her unruly page, 
With his rude claws the wicket open rent, 
And let her in. 
Thefe wickets of the foul are plac’d on high, 
> Becaufe all founds do lightly mount aloft. 
-. Now St. Peter at heav’ns wicket feems 


Fairy Queen. 


Davies. 


To wait them with his keys. Milton. 
~The cave was now a common way, 
The wicket, often open’d, knew the key. Dryden. 


The chaftering with diffenters, and dodging about this or 
the other ceremony, is like opening a few wickets, by which 
no more than one can get in ata time. Swift. 
WIDE. adj. [pive, Saxon; wijd, Dutch.]} 
1. Broad; extended far each way. 
7 They found fat pafture, and the land was wide and quiet. 
1 Chron. iv. 40. 
He wand’ring long a wider circle mada 
And many-languag’d nations he furvey’d. 
2. Broad to a certain degree: as three inches wide. 
3. Deviating ; remote. 
Many of the fathers were far wide from the underftanding 
of this place Raleigh. 
Confider the abfurdities of that diftinGtion betwixt the act 
and the obliquity, and the contrary being fo wide from the 
truth of fcripture and the attributes of God, and fo noxious 
to good life, we may certainly conclude, that to the perpetra- 
tion of whatfoever fin, there is not at all any predeftination 


Pope. 


of God. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
To move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. Miltons 
Oft wrde of nature muft be ađtła part, 

; Make love in tropes, in bombaft break his heart. Tickell. 
Wipe. adv. 
‘ 1. Ata diftance. In this fenfe wide feems to be fometimes an 
~ adverb. 
= A little wide, 
= There was a holv chapel edify’d, 


Wherein the hermit wont to fay 
His holy things each morn and even tide. Fairy Queen. 
5 Of this I have heard more from others who lived much 
J among the Chinefe; a people whofe way of thinking feems to 
3 lie as wide of ours in Europe as their country does. Temple. 
= 2 With great extent. 
Of all thefe bounds rich’d 

With plenteous rivers, and wide fkirted meads, 
We make thee lady. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

On the eaft-fide of the garden place, 
Cherubic watch; and of a {word the flame 


Wide-waving ; all approach far off to fright. Milton. 
With huge two-handed fway, 
Brandifh’d aloft, the horrid edge came down, 
D. Wide wafting 
The fouth wind rofe, and with black wingse Milton. 


Wide hovering all the clouds together drove 
rom under heav’n. Millton’s Paradife Loft. 
Stretch’d at eafe the panting lady lies, 

To fhun the fervor of meridian fkies ; 

While fweating flaves catch ev’ry breeze of air, 


And with wide-fpreading fans refrefh the fair. Gay. 
Yet wide was fpread their fame in ages paft, 
And poets once had promis’d they fhould laft. Pope. 


Wr ery. adv. [from wide. ] 
1. With great extent each way. 
Any that confiders how immenfe the intervals of the chaos 
“are, in proportion to the bulk of the atoms, will hardly in- 
duce himfelf to believe, that particles fo widely difleminated 
could ever throng one another to a compact texture. Bentley, 
2. Remotely ; far. 

Let him exercife the freedom of his reafon, and his mind 
will be firengthned, and the light which the remote parts of 
truth will give to one another, will fo affift his judgment, that 

“he will feldom be widely out. Locke, 
To Wien. v.a. [from wide.) To make wide; to extend. 
So now the gates are ope; now prove good feconds ; 
* Tis for the followers, fortune widens them, 
Not for the flyers. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
~  Thefe accidents when they firft happen, feem but {mall and 
contemptible ; but by degrces they branch out and widen them- 
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felves into a numerous train of mifchievous confequences. South. 

He was accuftomcd to flecp with a peaceable nofe, foftning 
in his flumbers the wrinkles of it, and the anger which com- 
monly mounted to that part ; but now his noftrils were wide- 
ned to the laft degree of fury. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To. Wr’pen. v. n. To grow wide; to extend itlelf. 

It is in this that the fpecies of brutes are difcriminated from 
man, and that proper difference, wherein they are wholly 
feparated, and which at laft widens to fo vaft a diftance. Locke. 

With her the temple ev’ry moment grew, 
Upward the columns fhoot, the roofs afcend, 
And arches widen, and long ifles extend. 

Wi'pengss. n. f. [from wide. ] 
1. Breadth; large extent éach way. 

The rugged hair began to fall away ; 

The fweetnefs of her eyes did only ftay, 

Though not fo large; her crooked horns decreale ; 

The widenefs of her jaws and noltrils ceafe. Dryden. 

2. Comparative breadth. EP 

Within the fame annual timc, the center of the earth is 
carried above fifty times as far round the orbis magnus, whofe 
widenefs we now aflume to be twenty thoufand terreftrial dia- 
meters. Bentley's Sermons. 

Wr'pceon. A water-fowl not unlike a wild duck, but not fo 
large. 

Among the firft fort we reckon creyfers, curlews, and wid- 

ton. Carew. 
DOW. n.f. [pipa, Sax. weduwe, Dutch; weddw, Welth ; 
vidua, Latin.] A woman whofe hufband is dead, 
. ' To take the widow, 
Exafperates, makes mad her fifter Gonerill. 
Catharine no more 
Shall be call’d queen ; but princefs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VIII. 
Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan’d, 
Your widow-dolours likewife be unwept. Shak. Richard II. 
And will fhe yet debafe her eyes on me, 
That cropt the golden prime of this fweet prince, 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


And made her widow to a woeful bed. Shake/peares 
The barren they more miferable make, p 
And from the widow all her comfort take. Saudys. 


He warns the widow, and her houfhold gods 
To feek a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 
Who has the paternal power whilft the widow-queen is with 
child. Locke. 
To Wrpow. v.a. [from widow.] 
1. To deprive of a hufband. 
In this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. 
Poor ropes you are beguil’d ; 
Both you and I; for Romeo is exil’d: 
He made you for ahigh way to my bed, 
But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. 
Thy little care to mend my widow'd nights, 
Has forc’d me to recourfe of marriage rites, 
To fill an empty fide. 
2, To endow with a widow-right. 
For his pofleftiotis, 
Although by confifcation they are ours; 
We do inftate and widsw you withal, 
To buy you a better hufband. 
3. To ftrip of any thing good. 
The widow’d ifle in mourning 
Dries up her tears. Dryden. 
For him you wafte in tears your widow'dhours. Dryden. 
Inclement weather and frofty blafts deface 
The blithfome year, trees of their fhrivel’d fruits 
Are wid.w’d, dreary ftorms o'er all prevail. Philips. 
Wrbowenr. n. f. [from widow.} One who has loft his wife. 
The king, fealing up all thoughts of love under the image 
of her memory, remained a widower many years after. Sidney. 
‘The main confents are had, and here we'll ftay 
To fee our widower’s fecond marriage-day. Shake/piare. 
They that marry, as they that fhall get no children; and 
they that marry not, as the widowers. 2 Efdr. xvi. 44. 
Wi’powHoop. n. f. [from widow.] The ftate of a widow. 
Cecropia, having in her widowhzod taken this young Ar- 
tefia into her charge, had taught het to think that there is no 
wifdom but in including both heaven and earth in one’s felf. 
Sidney, 
Ne ween my right with ftrenigth adown to tread, 
Through weaknets of my widowhoid or woe, 
For truth is ftrong. Fairy Queen. 
She employed her lat widowhz0d to works no !efs bountiful 
than charitable. Carews Survey of Cornwalis 
It is of greater merit wholly to abftaln from things de- 
fireable, than after fruition to be content to leave them ; as they 
who magnify fingle life prefer Virginity much before wid w- 
hood, Wotton. 


Shak. Cortolanus; 


Shatefpeare. 


Dryden. e 


Shake/pearey 
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Cherifh thy haften’d widowhood with the gold 

Of matrimonial treafon : fo farewell. 

2. Eftate fettled on a widow. Not in ufe. 
For that dow’ry, PI affure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that fhe {urvives me, 
In all my lands, Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
WIDOWHU'NTER. 7. f, [widsw and hunter.) One who courts 
widows for a jointure. 

The widowhunters about town often afford them great di- 

verfion. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 
Wipowma'ker, n. f. [widow and maker.] One who deprives 
women of their hufbands. 
It grieves my foul 
That I muft draw this metal from:-my' fide 
To be a widswmatker. Shakefp. King John. 
Wrpow-walit. n.f. [widow and wail] A plant. 

Tt hath a flower confifting of one leaf, which is deeply di- 
vided into three parts: the cup of the flower is alfo of one 
leaf, divided into three fegments; the fruit confifts of three 
hard berries clofely joined together ; in each of which is con- 
tained one oblong feed; to which may be added, it hath the 
appearance of a fhrub, and the leaves are {mall and oblong. 

i Miller. 
Winth. n. f. [from wide.] Breadth; widenefs. A low word. 

For the width of the mortefs gage this fide, then for the 
tennant, gage on that end of the quarter you intend the tennant 
fhall be made. Moxon. 

Let thy vines in intervals be fet, 
Indulge their width, and add a roomy fpace, 
That their extremeft lines may fcarce embrace. 
To WIELD. v. a. [pealban, Saxon ; to manage in the hand.] 
at ufe with full command, as a thing not too heavy for the 
holder. 
Bafe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the {pigot wield. Shake/p. 
His looks are full of peaceful majefty, 

His head by nature fram’d to wear a crown, 

His hand to wield a fcepter, and himfelf 

Likely in time to blefs a regal throne. Shakefpeare. 

There is that hand bolden’d to blood and war, 

That muft the fword in wond’rous ations wield. Daniel. 

They are in the dark before they are aware; and then they 
make a noife only with terms; which, like too heavy wea- 
pons that they cannot wie/d, carry their {trokes beyond their 
aim. Dighy on Bodies. 

The leaft of whom could wield 

Thefe elements, and arm him with the force 

Of all their regions. Miiton’s Paradife Left. 

Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming fteed. Milton. 

If Rome’s great fenate could not wield that {word, 

Which of the conquer’d world had made them lord ; 

What hope had ours, while yet their pow’r was new, 


Ailton. 


To rule vitorious armies, but by you? Waller. 
He worthieft, after him, his {word to wield, 
Or wear his armour, or fuftain his fhield. 


Dryden: 
WYELDY. adj. [from wield.] ` 
Wr ery. adj. [from wire.] 
1, Made of wire: it were better written wiry. 
Your gown going off, fuch beauteous {tate reveals, 
As when through flow’ry meads th’ hill’s fhadow fteals ; 
Off with that wiery coronet, and fhew 
The hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. Donne. 
2. Drawn into wire. 
Polymnia {hall be drawn with her hair hanging loofe about 
her fhoulders, refembling wiery gold. Peachamon Drawing. 
3. [From pep, apool.}] Wet; wearifh; moift. Obfolete. 
Where but by chance a filver drop hath fall’n, 
Ev’n to that drop ten thoufand wiery friends 
Do glew themfelves in fociable grief. Shake/peare. 
Wire. n.f. Plural wives [pre Saxon ; wif, Dutch.] 
A woman that has a hufband, 
Your claim, fair fifter, 
I bar it in the intereft of my wife. Shakef/peare’s King Lear. 
There’s no bottom, none 
In my voluptuoufnefs: your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids could not fill u 
The ciftern of my luft. Shakef/peare’s Macbeth. 
Why faidft thou, fhe is my fifter? fo I might have taken 
her to me to wife. Gen, xii. 19. 
The wife, where danger or difhonour lurks, 


Manageable. 


Safeft and feemlieft by her hufband ftays. Milton. 
I he wife her hufband murders, he the utfe. Dryden. 
fond of his friend, and civil to his wife, Pope. 


2. It is ufed for a woman of low employment. 
Strawberry wives lay two or three great ftrawberries at the 
mouth of thcir pot, and all the reft are little ones. Bacon, 
Wie. n. fa Wig being a termination in the names oftnen fignifies 
war, or elle a hcroc, from piga, a word of that fignification. 


Gib/on’s Camden. 
Wis. n.f. [Contracted from periwig,] 


1, Falfe hair worn on the head. 
‘Triumphing ‘Tories and defponding Whigs 


Forget their fcuds, and join to fave their wigs. Swift. 


Dryden.. 


WIL 


2. A fort of cake. Ainfioirt), 
WIGHT. »./. [pipz, Saxon.] A perfon; a being. CUbfolete 
Befhrew the witch! with venomous wights the ftays, 
Tedious as hell; but flies the grafps of love, 


With wings more momentary {wift than thought. Shake/p, 
This world below did need one wight, ; 


Which might thereof diftinguith ev'ry part. Davies. 
This meaner wights, of truft and credit bare, 

Not fo rejpected, could not look t'effect. Daniel. 
A wight he was, wiofe very fight wou'd 

Entitle him mirror of knighthood. Hudibras. 
‘The water flies all tafte of living wight, Milton. 
How could’ft thou fuffer thy devoted knight, 

On thy own day, to fall by toe opprefs’d, 

‘Lhe wight of all the world: who lov’d thee bef. Dryden. 

His ftation he yielded up to a wight as difagreeable as hime 

felf. Addison's Guardian. 


Wicut. adj. Swift; nimble. Out of ufe. 
He was fo wimble and fo wight, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft the pumies latched. Spenfer’s Paftorals. 
Wi‘cutty. adv. [from wight.] Swifty; nimbly. 
Her was her, while it was day-light, 
But now her is a moft wretched wight; 
For day that was is wightly paft, 
And now at laft the night doth haft. Spenfer, 
Wut. An initial in the names of men, fignifies trong; nimble; 
lufty; being purely Saxon. Gibfon’s Camden, 
WILD. adj. [pilo, Saxon; wild, Dutch. } 
1. Not tame; not domeftick. 
For I am he am born to tame you, Kate, 
And bring you from a wi/d cat to a kate, 
Conformable as other houfhold kates. Shakefpeare. 
Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild geefe fly that way. Shak. 
All beafts of the earth fince wild. Miiton. 
2. Propagated by nature; not cultivated. 
Whatfoever will make a wi/d tree a garden tree, will make 
a garden tree to have lefs core or ftone. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 
Goofe grafs or wild tanfy isa weed that {trong clays are ve- 
ry fubject to. Mort:mer’s Hufbandry. 
The wild bee breeds in the ftocks of old willows, in which 
they firft bore a canal, and furnifh afterwards with hangings, 
made of rofe leaves: and to finifh their work divide the whole 
into feveral rooms or nefts. Grew’s Mufaum. 
3. Defart ; uninhabited. 
The wild beaft where he wons in foreft wild. Milton. 
4. Savage; uncivilized. 
Affairs that walk, 
As they fay fpirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a wi/der nature, than the bufinefs 
That feeks difpatch by day. Shake/peare’s Henry VIIL 
Though the inundation deftroyed man and beaft generally, 
yet fome few wild inhabitants of the woods efcaped. Bacon. 
When they might not converfe with any civil men without 
peril of their lives, whither fhould they fly but into the woods 
and mountains, and there live in a wild and barbarous man- 
ner. Davies on Ireland. 
May thofe already curft Effexian plains, 
Where hafty death and pining ficknefs reigns, 
Prove asa defart, and none there make {tay, 
But favage beafts, or men as wild as they. 
5. Turbulent; tempeftuous; irregular. 
His pafions and his virtues lie confus’d, 
And mixt together in fo wild a tumult, 
That the whole man is quite disfigur’d in him. 
6. licentious; ungoverned. 
That wild rout that tore the Thracian bard. 
Valour grown wi/d by pride, and pow’r by rage, 
Did the true charms of majefty impair: 
Rome by degrees advancing more in age, 
Show’d fad remains of what had once been fair. 
7. Inconftant; mutable; fickle. 
In the ruling paffion, there alone, 
The wild are conftant, and the cunning known. 
8. Inordinate; loofe. 
Other bars he lays before me, 
My riots paft, my wild focieties. Shakefpeares 
Befides, thou art a beau ; what’s that my child? 
A fop well-dreft, extravagant and wild: 
She that cries herbs has lefs impertinence, 
And in her calling, more of common fenfe. 
g. Uncouth; ftrange. 
What are thefe, 
So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire, 
That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on’t. Shak: /peare’s Macbeth. 
10. Done or made without any confiftent order or plan. 
With mountains, as with weapons, arm’d; they make 
Wild work in heav’n. Milton's Parad fe Loft. 
The fea was very neceffary to the ends of providence, and 
would have been a very wild world had it been without. 
; Woodward's Naturai Hijtory. 
11. Meerly 


Waller. 


Addifan; 
Milton. 


Pricr. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 
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14. Meerly imaginary. 

As univerfal as thefe appear to be, an effectual remedy might 
be applied: I am not at prefent upon a wild {pcculative pro- 
ject, but fuch a one as may be eafily put in execution. Swift. 
ILD, 7. f. [from the adjective.] A defart; a traét unculti- 
vated and uninhabited. 

We fumetimes 
Who dwell this w/d, conftrain’d by want come forth 
To town or village nigh. Milton's Paradife Regained. 
This gentle knight 
Forfook his eafy couch at early day, 


And to the wood and wilds purfu’d his way. Dryden, 
Then Libya firft, of all her moifture drain’d, 

Became a barren wafte, a wild of fand. Addifon. 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 

Amidft the barren rocks and burning fands 

That does not tremble at the Roman name? Addifon. 


You rais’d thefe hallow’d walls; the defart fmil’d, 

And paradife was open’d in the wild. 

Wi1p Bafil. n.f. (acinus, Lat.) A plant. 

* It hath leaves like thofe of the leffer bafil; the cup of the 
flower is oblong and furrowed ; the flowers are produced in 
bunches on the top of little footftalks, which arife from be- 
tween the fvotftalk of the leaf and the ftalk of the plants in 
which it differs from ferpyllum. Miller. 

WiL Cucumber. n.f. [elaterium, Latin] A plant. 

The branches are fomewhat like thofe of the cucumber, but 
have no tendrils ;. the fruit is prickly, and when ripe burfts 
with great elafticity, and abounds with fetid juice. Miller. 

Wain Olive. n. f. [eleagnus, Latin, from iAwia, an olive, and 

&yvos vitex ;] This plant hath leaves like thofe of the chafte 

tree, and a fruit like an olive. Miller. 
WILDSE'RVICE. n. f. [crategus, Lat.) A plant. 

The leaves are fingle ; the flower confifts of five leaves, 
which expand in form of a rofe. The fruit is fmall, and 
fhaped like a pear, in which are many hard feeds. Miller. 

To Wiper. v. a. [from wild.] To loofe or puzzle in an 
unknown or pathlefs tract. 
The little courtiers, who ne’er come to know 

The depth of factions, as in mazes go, 

Where interefts meet, and crofs fo oft, that they 

With too much care are wilder’d in the way. Dryden. 

Oh thou! who free’{t me from my doubtful ftate, 

Long loft and wilder’d in the maze of fate, 

‘Be prefent ftill. 
Wr'tpernsess. 2. f. [from wild.] 
J- A defert; a tract of folitude and favagenefs. 
He travell’d through wide wafteful ground, 
That nought but defert wilderne/s fhew’d all around. F. Qu. 
When as the land fhe faw no more appear, 

But a wild wilderne/s of waters deep, 

Then ’gan fhe greatly to lament and weep. 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows ! 

When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderne/s again, 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

But who can always on the billows lie ? 

The wat’ry wilderne/s yields no fupply. Waller. 

All thofe animals have been obliged to change their woods 
and wilderneffes for lodgings in cities. Arbuth. © Pope. 

2. The ftate of being wild or diforderly. Not in ufe. 
The paths and bow’rs, doubt not, but our joint hands 

Will keep from wilderne/s with eafe. Milton. 
Wriorire. n. f. [wild and fire.} A compofition of inflam- 

mable materials, eafy to take fire, and hard to be extin- 

guifhed. 

When thou rann’ft up Gadfhill in the night to catch my 
horfe, I did think thou had’ft been an ignis fatuus, or a ball 
of wildfire. Shakefpeare. 

Though brimftone, pitch, wildfire, burn equally, and are 
hard to quench, yet they make no fuch firy wind as gun- 
powder. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Yet hall it in his boiling ftomach turn 

To bitter poifon, and like wildfire burn; 

He {hall caft up the wealth by him devour’d. Sandys. 

No matter in the world fo proper to write with as wildfire, 
as no charaéters canbe more legible than thofe which are read 
by their own light. Addif, Guard. 

In flames, like Semele’s, be brought to bed, 

While opening hell fpouts we/dfire at your head. Pope. 
“WinpcoosecHase. 2. /. A purfuit of fomething as unlikely 
to be caught as the wildgoofe. 

If our wits run the wrldgoofechace, I have done; for thou 
haft more of the wildgoo/e in one of thy wits, than I have in 
my whole five. Shake/peare. 
s Let a man confider the time, money, and vexation, that 
~ this wildgoofechace has coft him, and then fay what have I 
gotten to anfwer all this expence, but loofe, giddy frolick ? 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Spenjer. 


Shakefpeare. 


Wrispine. n. f. [wildelinghe, Dut.] A wild four apple. 


L’Eftrange. 
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Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, ` 
And ftood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground. Dryd: 
The red ftreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the pre- 
ference, being but a kind of wilding, never pleafing to the 


palate. Mortimer. 
The wilding’s fibres are contriv’d 
To draw th’ carth’s pureft fpirit, and refift 
Its feculence. Philligs. 


Wr'toty. adv, [from wild.] 
1. Without cultivation. 
That which grows wi/dly of itfelf, is worth nothing. More. 
2. With diforder ; with perturbation or diftraction. 
Put your difcourfe into fome frame, and ftart not fo wildly 
from my affair. Shakefpear. 
Mrs. Page, at the door, fweating, blowing, and looking 
wildly, would needs fpeak with you. Shake/peare. 
Young mothers wildly ftare with fear oppreft, 
And ftrain their helplefs infants to their breaft. Dryden. 
His fever being come to a height, he grew delirious, and 
talked very wildly. Female Quixote. 
3. Without attention ; without judgment. 
As th’unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we profefs 
Ourfelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 


Of every wind that blows. Shake/peare. 
4. Irregularly. 
She, wild’y wanton, wears by night away 
The fign of all our labours done by day. Dryden. 


Wrtoness. n. f. [from wild.] 
1. Rudenefs ; diforder like that of uncultivated ground. 
The heath, which was the third part of our plot, I wifh to 
be framed, as much as may be, to a natural wildne/s. Bac. 
2. Inordinate vivacity; irregularity of manners. 
This fame ftarved juftice hath done nothing but prated to 
me of the wildne/s of his youth, and the feats he hath done 


about Turnbal -ftreet ; and every third word a lie. Shake/p. 
He is giv’n 
To fports, to wildne/s, and much company. Shakefpeare. 


3. Savagenefs; brutality, 
He came in like a wild man; but fuch a wildne/s as fhewed 
his eye-fight had tamed him, full of withered leaves ; which 


though they fell not, ftill threatened falling. Sidney. 
Vainly thou tell’ft me, what the woman’s care 
Shall in the wi/dne/s of the wood prepare. Prior. 
4. Uncultivated ftate. 
Their weldne/s lofe, and quitting nature’s part, 
Obey the rules and difcipline of art. Dryden. 


5. Deviation from a fettled courfe ; irregularity. 
A delirium is but a fhort wi/dne/s of the imagination ; and 
a fettled irregularity of fancy is diftra€tion and madnefs. 


Warts’s Log. 
6. Alienation of mind. 


Ophelia, I wifh 

That your good beauties be the happy caufe 

Of Hamlet’s wildne/s ; io fhall I hope your virtues 

May bring him to his wonted way again. Shake/p. 

Wie. a.f. [pile, Saxon; wiel, Iflandick.] A deceit; a 
fraud; a trick; a ftratagem ; a practice artful, fly, and infi- 
dious. 
Their leader by his wiles had much obtain’d, 


And done much mifcltief on the Englith ftate. Daniel. 
My fentence is for open war ; of wiles 

More unexpert, I boaft not; them let thofe 

Contrive who need. Milton. 
Life effay’d the fureft wie, 

Gilding itfelf with Laura’s fmile. Rofcommon. 


So Sforza, curs’d with a too fertile brain, 
Loft by his wiles the pow’r his wit did gain. Dryd. 
The heart of man is fo full of wales, artifices, and deceit, 

that there is no gueffing at what he is from his fpeeches. 


Addifon’s Guardian, 
W ifdom’s above fufpecting wiles, 


The queen of learning gravely fmiles. Swift, 
W'ILFUL. adj. [will and full.) 
1. Stubborn ; contumacious ; perverfe ; inflexible, 
2. Done or fuffered by defign. 
Sthenobcea herfelf did choak 
With wilful cord, for wanting of her will. Fairy Queen. 
Thou to me 
Art all things under heav’n, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art banifh’d hence. Milton. 
The filent ftranger ftood amaz’d to fee 
Contempt of wealth, and wi/ful poverty. ' Dryden, 


Wr'LFuLty. adv. [from wilful.] 
1. Obftinately ; ftubbornly. 

The mother, who being determinately, leaft I fhould fay 

of a great lady wilfully, bent to marry her to Demagoras, 


ee ways which a witty and hard-hearted mother could 
evife. 


fe. y Sidney. 
Evil could fhe conceal her fire, and wilfully perfevered 
fhe in it. Sidney. 
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Religion is matter of our freeft choice ; and if meñ will 
obftinately and wilfully fet themfelves againft it, there is no 
remedy. Tillotfon’s Serm. 

2. By detign ; on purpofe. 
That will Carry us, if we do not wi/fully betray our fuccours, 
through all difficulties. Hammond. 
If you do not wi.fully pafs over any of your greater of- 
fences, but confefs particularly, and repent ferioufly of them, 
God will more eafily pafs by your lefler infirmities. Bp Tayl 
This let him know ; 

Left, willfully offending, he pretend 


Surprifal. Milton. 
Wriruuness. n. f. [from wiiful.] Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs ; 
perverfenefs. 


So full of wilfulnefs and felf-liking is our nature, that with- 
out fome definitive fentence, which being given, may ftand, 
{mall hope there is that ftrifes will end. Hooker. 

Thy caufelefs ruth reprefs ; 

He that his forrow fought through wilfulne/s, 

And his foe fetter’d would releafe again, 

Deferves to tafte his folly’s fruit. 

Never hydra-headed wilfulne/s 

So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 

As in this king. Shakefpeare. 

A ftiff and ftubborn obftinacy, is not fo much firmnefs and 
refolution, as wilfulne/s. L’Eftrange. 

That is not haftily to be interpreted obftinacy or wilful- 
nefs, which is the natural product of their age. Locke. 

Wriuity. adv. [from wily] By ftratagem; fraudulently. 

They did work wili}, and went and made as if they had 

been ambafladors. Fo. 
Witrvess. x. f. [from wily.] Cunning; guile. 

The ungodly, for his own luft, doth perfecute the poor : 
let them be taken in the crafty wiline/s that they have ima- 
gined. Pfaln x, 2. 

She fupplied the weaknefs of force by wilinefs of art, and 
advantage of treaty. How. Voc. Fore/t. 

WILL. n.f. [pilla, Saxon; wille, Dutch.] 
1. Choice; arbitrary determination. 

Jill is the power, which the mind has to order the con- 
fideration of any idea, or the forbearing to confider it, or to 
prefer the motion of any part of the body to its reft, and vice 
verfa. Locke’s Works. 

Two principal fountains there are of human a@tions, know- 
ledge and will; which will, in things tending towards any 
end, is termed choice. Hooker, b.i. 

Is it her nature, or is it her wilh, 

To be fo cruel to an humble foe ? 

If nature, then fhe may it mend with fkill ; 

If will, then the at will may will forego. Spenfer. 

Thefe things have a fhew of wifdom in will worfhip and 
humility. Col ii. 23. 

Will holds the fceptre in the foul, 

And on the paffions of the heart doth reign. Sir F. Dav. 

The truth is, fuch a man underftands by his wi//, and be- 
lieves a thing true or falfe, merely as it agrees or difagrees 
with a violent inclination ; and therefore, whilft that inclina- 
tion lafts in its ftrength, he difCovers nothing of the different 


Fairy Queen. 


degrees of evidence. Atterbury. 
2. Difcretion ; choice. 
Go then the guilty at thy wil chaftize. Pope. 


3. Command ; direétion. 

At his firft fight the mountains are fhaken, and at his wi// 

the fouth wind bloweth. Ecclef. xliii. 16. 
4. Difpofition ; inclination ; defire. 

I make bold to prefs upon you with fo little preparation. 
Your welcome; what’s your wil ? Shakeffeare. 

He hath a will, he hath a power to perform. Drummond. 

He faid; and with fo good a will to die, 
Did to his breaft the fatal point apply, 

It found his heart. 

5. Power; government. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies. P/al. 

He had the will of his maid before he could go; he had 
the maftery of his parents ever fince he could prattle; and 
why, now he is grown up, muft he be‘reftrained? Locke. 

6. Divine determination. 

I would give a thoufand furlongs of fea for an acre of 
barren ground. ‘The wills above be done; but I would fain 
dic a dry death. Shake/peare. 

7. Teftament ; difpofition of a dying man’s effects. 

Another branch of their revenue ftill ? 
Remains, beyond their boundlefs right to kill, > 
Their father yet alive, impower’d to make a will, Dryd. 5 
Do men make their Jaft wils by word of mouth only? 

Stephen’s Sermons. 


Dryden. 


82. Goon-will, Favour; kindnefs. 
I'll to the doétor, he hath my good-will, 
And none but he to marry with Nan Page. 
9. Goop-wil/. Right intention. 
Some preach Chrift of envy, and fome of good will. 
Phil. i. 15. 


Shake/p. 
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10. Int-uill. Malice malignity. 
11. [ContraGed from William.) Will with a wilp, Jack with 
a lanthorn. 

Will with the wifp is of around figure, in bignefs like: thé 
flame of a candle; but fometimes broader, and like a bundle 
of twigs fet on fre. - It fometimes gives a brighter light than 
that of a wax-candle; at other times more obfcure, and of 
a purple colour. When viewed near at hand, it fhines lefs 
than at a diftance. They wander about in the air, not far 
from the furface of the earth; and are more frequent in 
places that are unctuous, mouldy, marfhy, and abounding 
with reeds. They haunt burying places, places of execution, 
dunghills. They commonly appear in {ummer, and at the 
beginning of autumn, and are generally at the height of 
about fix feet from the ground. Now they dilate them- 
felves, and now contraét. Now they go on like waves, and 
rain as it were {parks of fire ; but they burn nothing. They 
follow thofe that run away, and fly from thofe that follow 
them. Some that have been catched were obferved to 
confift of a fhining, vifcous, and gelatinous matter, like the 
fpawn of frogs, not hot or burning, but only fhining ; fo that 
the matter feems to be phofphorus, prepared and raifed from 
putrified plants or carcafles by the heat of the fun; which is 
condenfed by the cold of the evening, and then thines. Much. 

Mill-a-wifp mifleads night-faring clowns, 
O’er hills and finking bogs. Gay. 
To Witt. wa. [wilgan, Gothick ; pillan, Saxon; willen, 
Dutch.] 
r. To defire that any thing fhould be, or bédone. 
‘T'o will, is to bend our fouls to the having or doing of 


that which they fee to be good. Hooker. 
Let Richard be reftored to his blood, 
As will the reft ; fo willeth Winchetter. Shakefpeare. 


I {peak not of God’s determining his owa will, but his pre- 
determining the aéts of our will. There is as great difference 
betwixt thete two, as betwixt my willing a lawful thing my- 
felf, and my inducing another man to do that which is un- 
lawful. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Whofoever tills the doing of a thing, if the doing of it be 
in his power, he will certainly do it; and whofoever does 
not do that thing, which he has in his power to do, does 
not properly zuill it. South. 

A man that fits ftill, is faid to be at liberty, becaufe he 
can walk if he wills it. Locke. 

2. To be inclined or refolved to have. i 
She’s too rough for me ; 
There, there, Hortenfio, will you any wife ? 
3. To command ; to dire. 

St. Paul did zuill them of Corinth, every man to lay up 
fomewhat on the Sunday, and toreferve it in ftore for the 
church of Jerufalem, for the relief of the peor there. Hookera 

How rarely does it meet with this time’s guife, 


Shakefp. 


When man was willed to love his enemics. Shake/p. 
Our battle is more full of names than yourss: 

Cur men more perfect in the ufe of arms, 

Our armours all as ftrong, our caufe the beft; 

Then reafon tails our hearts fhould be as goodi ` Shake/p. 


He wiled him to be of good comfort, promiting to be- 
{tow upon him whatfoever he fhould win. Knolles. 
If they had any bufinefs, his Majefty willed that they 


fhould attend. Crarendon. 
Tis your’s, O queen! to zezil 
The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. Dryden. 


4. It has a loofe and flight fignification. 

Let the circumftances of life be what, or where they will, 
a man fhould never negleét improvement. Watts. 

5. It is one of the figns of the future tenfe; of which it is 
difficult to fhow or dimit the fignification. 

{ will come. I am determined to come ; importing choice. 

Thou wilt come. lt muft be fo that thou muft come; im- 
porting neceffity 

Wilt thou come ? Haft thou determined to come? import- 
ing choice. 4 

He will come. Heis refolved to`ccme ; or“it muft be that 
he muft come, importing either choice or necefiity. 

It will come. It mutt fo be that it muft come; importing 
neceffity. ; 

The plural follows the analogy of the fingular. 

Wr'ttt and Vili, among the Eneltfh Saxons, as wiele at this 
day among the Germans, fignified many. So willée'mus is 
the defender of many: zz/fred, peace to many; which are 
an{wered in fenfe and figiification by Polymachus, Poly- 
crates, and Polyphilus, Gib. Camd. 

Wr uiine, adj. [from will] 

I. Inclined to any thing. Á 

He willing to pleafe one in’ authority, forced all his fkill to 
make the refemblance of the bett fafhion. Wid. 
Some other able, und as widling, pays 

The rigid fatisfaction. _ Miltona 
Can any man trult'a better fupport under affiction, than 
the friendfhip of Omnipotence, who is both able ard w/lixg, 


and knows how to relieve him ? Bentley, 
ze Pleated , 


WIL 
à. Pleafed ; defirous. 


3. Favourable; well difpofed to any thing: 
As many as were willing hearted *brought bracelets and 
ear-rings. Ex. Xxxv. 22. 
4. Ready ; complying.., f e 
Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, to make 
governors the apter to rule with confcience, inferiors for con- 


fcience fake the willinger to obey: Hooker. 
We've willing dames enough. Shakefpeare. 
He ftoop'd with weary wings and willing feet. Milt. 


5. Chofen. : 
They’re held with his melodious harmony, 


In wiiling chains, and fweet captivity. Milton. 
6. Spontaneous. 

k Forbear, if thou haft pity, 

Thefe groans proceed not from a fenfelefs plant, 

No fpouts of blood run willing from a tree. Dry den. 


7. Confenting. 
i How can hearts not free ferve willing. 
WYLLINGLY. adv. [from will.] 
1. With one’s own confent; without diflike ; without reluctance. 
' That prefervation of peace and unity amongft Chriftian 
- churches fhould be by all good means procured, we join 


Milton. 


moft willinzly and gladly with them. Hooker. 
I dare not make myfelf fo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your matter wed me to. Shakefpeare. 
This ranfom, if my whole inheritance 
May compafs, it fhall willingly be paid. Milton. 


2. By one’s own defire. 
The condition of that people is not fo much to be envied 
as fome would willingly reprefent it. Addifon. 
WILLINGNESS. n. f. [from willing.] Confent; freedom from 
reluctance ; ready compliance. 
We praife the things we hear with much more willingne/s, 
‘than thofe we fee; becaufe we envy the prefent, and reve- 
rence the paft ; thinking ourfelvcs inftructed by the one, and 
overlaid by the other. Ben. Fobnfon. 
x It is not doing good after that fame wonderful manner, that 
: - Chrift’s example obligeth us unto, but to a like tvillingnejs and 
readinefs to do good as far as our power reacheth. Calamy. 
Force never yet a generous mind did gain ; 
We yield on parley ; but are ftorm’d in vain ; 
Conftraint, in all things, makes the pleafure leis, 
Sweet is the love which comes with willingne/s. Dryden. 
Wittow. n.f. [pelie, Saxon, /alix, Lat. gwilou, Welfh.] A 
tree worn by forlorn lovers. 

It hath amentaceous flowers confifting of feveral ftamina, 
which are colleéted into a fpike but are barren. The em- 
 bryoes are produced upon different trees from the male 
~ flowers, and afterwards become a fruit or hufk, fhaped like a 
~ cone, opening in two parts, and containing downy feeds. Mil. 

[offered him my company to a willow tree, to make him 
a garland, as being forfaken, to bind him up a rod, as being 


_ worthy to be whipt. Shakefp. 
In fucha night 
Stood Dido with a wil/ow in her hand 
Upon the wild fea banks. Shake/p. 


Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower fhortly, 

I wear the willow garland for his fake. Shake/peare. 
When heaven’s burning eye the fields invades, 

To marfhes he reforts, obfcur’d with reeds, 


And hoary willows, which the moifture feeds. Sandy. 
nal AfMi&ed Ifrael fhall fit weeping down, 
C Their harps upon the neighb’ring willows hung, 
Nor joyous hymn encouraging their tongue. Prior. 


WYLiowisu. adj. [willom.] Refembling the colour of willow. 
-Make his body with greenifh coloured crewel, or willowi/b 
«colour. Walton. 

WrLtowwort. n.f. A plant. 

\ The flower confifts of feveral leaves, produced from the 
inclofures of the fower-cup, placed circularly, and expanded 
like arofe ; from the centre of the flower-cup rifes the pointal, 
which becomes a fruit of two cells, full of fmall feeds, wrapped 
up in the flower-cup. à 

Wry. adj. [from wile.] Cunning; fly; full of ftratagem; 

-~ fraudulent. 

They are fo cautelous and wily headed, efpecially being 
men of {mall practice in law matters, that you would wonder 
whence they borrow fuch fubtilities and fhifts.  Spen/er. 
In the wily fnake 
Whatever flights, none would fufpicions mark 
As from his wit, and native fubtilty 7 
Proceeding. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Since this falfc, wily, doubling difpofition of, mind, is fo 
~ intolerably mifchievous to fociety, God is fometimes pleafed, 
in mere compaffion to men, to give them warning of it, by 
fetting fomc odd mark upon fuch Cains. Souths Serm. 
My wily nurfe by long experience found, 
And firft difcover’d to my foul its wound ; 
Tis love faid fhe Dryden. 
WraBLe. n. f. [wimpel, old Dutch, from wemelen, to bore. ] 
An inftrument with which holes are bored. 


> 


Miller. * 
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At harveft-home, trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach : 
He ’fays the wimble, often draws it back, 


And deals to thirfty fervants but a fmack. Dryd. 
As when a fhipwright ftands his workmen o’er, 
Who plye the wimble fome huge beam to bore ; 
Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 
The grain deep-piercing till it {coops it out. Pope. 
The trepan is like a wimble, ufed by joiners. Sharp. 
WrMBLE. adj. A@ive; nimble; {lifting to and fro. Such 
feems to be the meaning here. 
He was fo wimble and fo wight, 
From bough to bough he leaped light, 
And oft the pumies latched : 
Therewith afraid I ran away ; 
But he that earft feem’d but to play, 
A fhaft in earneft fnatched. Spenfer. 


WI'MPLE. x. f. [guimple, Fr.] A hood; a veil. 
in Spenfer perhaps by miftake wiméle. 
So fair and frefh, as faireft ower in May, 
For fhe had laid her mournful ftole afide, 
And widow-like fad wimb/e thrown away. Fairy 9; 
The Lord will take away the changeable fuits of apparel, 
and the wimples, and the crifping-pins. Tjrael ii. 22. 
To Wimae. v. a. To draw down as a hood or veil. 
The fame did hide, 
Under a veil that wimbled was full low. Fairy 2, 
Win. Whether initial or final in the names of men, may 
either denote a mafculine temper, from pin, which fignifies 
in Saxon, war, ftrength, “c. or elfe the general love and 
efteem he hath among the people ; from the Saxon pine, 7. e- 
dear, beloved. Inthe name of places it implies a battle fought 
there. Gibfs 
To Win. v. a. [Pret. wan and won; part. paf. won, pinna, 
Saxon ; winnen, Dutch. } 
1. To gain by conqueft. 
The town of Gaza where the enemy lay encampzd, was 
not fo ftrong but it might be won. -_ 
His whole defcent, who thus fhall Canaan win. Milton. 
Follow chearful to the trembling town ; 
Prefs but an entrance, and prefume it won: 
2. To gain the victory in a conteft. 
Loyalty is ftill the fame 
Whether it win or lofe the game: 
True as the dial to the fun, 
Altho’ it be not fhin’d upon. 
I five years at Tarentum wan 


It is printed 


Dryden. 


Hudibras, b. iii. 


The queftorfhip, and then our love began, Denham. 
Thy well breath’d horfe 

Impels the flying car and «wins the courfe. Drrd. 
3. To gain fomething withheld. 
Refolv’d to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to ravifh, or by fraud betray. Pope. 
4. To obtain. 

Thy virtue wan me; with virtue preferve mes Doft thou 

love me? Keep me then itill worthy to be beloved. Sidney. 


When you fee my fon, tell him, that his fword can never 
win the honour that he lofes. 
Devilifh Macbeth 
By many of thefe trains hath fought to wiz me. 
5. To gain by play. 

He had given a difagreeable vote in parliament, for which 
reafon not a man would have fo much correfpondence with 
him as to zm his money. Addifen. 

6. To gain by perfuafion. 
They win great numbers to receive 
With joy the tidings brought from heav’n. 
7. To gain by courtfhip. 
She's beautiful ; and therefore to be woo’d : 

She is a woman, therefore to be won. 

That flood witnefs’d his inconftant flame, 

When thus he fwore, and won the yielding dame. 

To Win. v. n. 
1. To gain the victory. 
Nor is it ought but jeft, 

That he who in debate of truth hath wor, 

Should wz in arms. 

2. To gain influence or favour. 

You expre{s yourfelf very defirous to win upon the judg- 
ment of your mafter, and not upon his affections only. Bacon. 

You havea foftncfs and benehcence winning on the hearts 
of others. Dryden. 

Thy words like mufick every breaft controul ; 

Steal thro’ the air, and win upon the foul. 

3. To gain ground. 

The rabble will in time wm upon power. 
4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 

Charles I will play no more to night 5 

My mind’s not on’t, you are too hard for me. 

— Sir, I did never win of you before. 

— But little, Charles ; 

Nor fhall not when my fancy’s on my play. 
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To Wisce. v. n. [gwingo, Welth.] To kick as impatient of a 
rider, or of pain. 
l will fit as quiet as a lamb, 
will not ftir, nor wince, nor fpeak a word. 
Room, room, for my horfe will wince, 
If he came within fo many yards of a prince. 
The angry beaft did ftraight refent 
The wrong done to his fundament, 
Began to kick, and fling, and wince, 
As if h’had been befide his fenfe. Hudibras. 
WINCH., n. f. [guincher, French, to twift.] A windlace ; 
fomething held in the hand by which a wheel or cylinder is 
turned. 

Put a winch with the wheel, Mortimer. 

To Wincu. v. a. [The fame with wince, or perhaps from 
guincher, French, to twi/?; winch fignifying fometimes to 
writhe or contort the body.} To kick with impatience ; to 
fhrink from any uneafinefs. 

We who have free fouls, ‘ 
It touches not, let the gall’d jade winch ; 
Our withers are unwrung. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Have thefe bones rattled, and this head 

So often in thy quarrel bled ! 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. 

This laft allufion gaul’d the panther more ; 

Yet feem’d fhe not to winch, tho’ fhrewdly pain’d. Dryd. 

Their confciences are gall’d, and this makes them winch 
and fling, as if they had fome mettle. Tillot/on. 

Wi’ NcoPIPE. 7. f. 

There is a {mall red flower in the ftubble-helds, which 
country people call the wincopipe ; which if it open in the 
morning, you may be fure, a fair day will follow. Bacon. 

Winp. n. jJ. [pind, Saxon ; wind, Dutch; gwynt, Welfh.] 

1. Wind is when any traét of air moves from the place it is 
in, to any other, with an impetus that is fenfible to us, 
wherefore it was not ill called by the antients, a {wifter courfe 
of air; a flowing wave of air ; a flux, effulion, or ftream of 
oir. Maufchenbroek. 

The worthy fellow is our general. He’s the rock, the oak 
not to be wind fhaken. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Love’s heralds fhould be thoughts, 
Which ten times fafter glides than the fun beams, 
Driving back fhadows over low’ring hills. 
Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love ; 
And therefore hath the wind-fwift Cupid wings. Shak. 
Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, and fo offereth a 
fooner opportunity to wind-driven fhips than Plymouth. Carew. 
Wind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, produced 
by its rarefaction, more in one place than another, by the fun- 
beams, the attractions of the moon, and the combinations of 
the earth’s motions. Cheyne. 
2. Direction of the blaft from a particular point. As eaftward ; 
weftward. 
I'll give thee a wind. 
I myfelf have all the other, 
And the very points they blow ; 
Allthe quarters that they know 
T’ th’ fhipman’s card. 
3. Breath ; power or act of refpiration. 
If my wind were but long enough to fay my prayers, I 
would repent. Shakefp. 
His wind he never took whilft the cup was at his mouth, 
but juftly obferv’d the rule of drinking with dne breath. Hake. 
The perfume of the flowers, and their virtues to cure fhort- 
nefs of wind in purfy old men, feems to agree moft with 


Shake/p. 
B. Fobn/. 


Hudibras. 


Shakefp. Macbeth, 


the orange. 2 Temple. 
It ftop’d at once the paflage of his wind, 
And the free foul to flitting air refign’d. Dryden. 


4. Air caufed by any action. 
On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids 

With divers colour’d fans, whofe wind did feem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shake/p. 

In an organ, from one blaft of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the found-board breathes. Milt. 
5. Breath modulated by an inftrument. 

Where the air is pent, there breath or other blowing, 
which carries but a gentle percuffion, fuffices to create found 5 
as in pipes and wind inftruments. Bacon. 

‘Their inftruments were various in their kind, 
Some for the bow, and fome for breathing wind. Dryden. 
6. Air impregnated with fcent. 
A hare had long efcap’d purfuing hounds, 

By often thifting into diftant grounds, 

Till finding all his artifices vain, 

To fave his life, he leap'’d into the main. 

But there, alas! he could no fafety find, 


A pack of dog-fith had him in the wind. Swift. 
7. Flatulence; windinefs. 
It turns 
Wifdom to folly, as nourifhment to wind, Milton. 
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8. Any thing infignificant or light as wind. 
Think not with wad of airy threats to awe. 
9. Down the Winn. «To decay. 

A man that had a great veneration for an image in his 
houfe, found that the more he prayed to it to profper him in 
the world, the more he went down the wind ftill. L’Eftrange. 

10. To take or have the Wind. To gain or have the upper-hand. 

Let a king in council beware how he opens his own in- 
clinations too much, for elfe counfellors will but take the 
wind of him; inftead of giving free counfel. Bacon. 

To Winp. v.a. [pindan, Sax. winden, Dutch. from the noun. } 
1. To blow; to found by inflation, 
The {quire ’gan nigher to approach, 
And wind his horn under the caftle wall, 
That with the noife it fhook as it would fall. doe 
Every Triton’s horn is winding, 
Welcome to the wat’ry plain. Dryden. 
Ye vig’rous fwains ! while youth ferments your blood, 
Wind the fhrill horn, or fpread the waving net. Pope. 
2. To turn round ; to twift. 

Nero could touch and time the harp well ; but in govern- 
ment fometimes he ufed to wind the pins too high, and fome- 
times let them down too low. Bacon. 

The figure of a fturdy woman done by Michael Angelo, 
wafhing and winding of linen cloaths, in which act fhe 
wrings out the water that made the fountain. Potton. 

Wind the wood-bine round this arbour. Milton. 
3. To regulate in action. 
He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat, 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a firy pegafus, 

And witch the world with noble horfemanfhip. 

In acommonwealth or realm, 

The government is call’d the helm ; 

With which, like veffels under fail, 

They’re turn’d and winded by the tail. 

4. To nofe ; to follow by fcent. 
5. To turn by fhifts or expedients. 
Whence turning of religion’s made 
The means to turn and wind a trade. 
6. To introduce by infinuation. 
You have contriv’d to take 

From Rome all feafon’d offices, and to wid 

Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shake. Coriolanus. 

Edmund, feek him out, wind meinto him, frame the bu- 
finefs after your own wifdom. Shake. King Lear. 

Little arts and dexterities they have to wind in {fuch things 
into difcourfe. Government of the Tongue. 

7. Tochange. 

Were our legiflature vefted in the prince, he might wind 

and turn our conttitution at his pleafure, and fhape our go- 


Milton. 


Shak. 


Hudtbras. 


Hudibras. 


vernment to his fancy. Addi/on. 
8. To entwift; to enfold ; to encircle. 
Sleep thou and I will wind thee in my arms. Shak. 


You know me well, and herein fpend but time 


To wind about my love with circumftance. Shake/p. 
Sometime am I 

All wound with adders who with cloven tongues 

Do hifs me into madnefs. Shake/p. 


9. To Winn out. To extricate. 

When he found himfelf dangeroufly embarked he bethought 

himéelf of all poffible ways to difentangle himfelf, and to wnd 

him felf out of the labyrinth he was in. Clarendon. 

10. To Winn up. To bring to a fmall compafs, as a bottom 
of thread. 

Without folemnly winding up one argument, and intimat- 
ing that he began another, he lets his thoughts, which were fully 
poffeffed of the matter, run in one continued ftrain. Locke. 

11. To Winp up. [Ufed of a watch] To convolve the {pring ; 
to put in order to a certain end. 

I frown the while, and perchance wind up my watch, or 
play with fome rich jewel. Shate/p. 

Fate feemed to wind him up for fourfcore years, 

Yet frefhly ran he on, ten winters more : 

Till like a clock worn out with calling time, 

The wheels of weary life at laft ftood ftill. Dryd. 

Will not the author of the univerfe, having made an au- 
tomaton, which can wind up itfelf, fee whether it hath ftood 
ftill, or gone true. Greiv. 

12. ToWinp up. To raife by degrees. 

Thefe he did fo wind up to his purpofe that they with- 
drew from the court. Hayward. 

When they could not coolly convince him, they railed, 
and called him an herctick: thus they wound up his temper 
to a pitch, and treacheroufly made ufe of that infirmity. Ater. 

13. To Winn up. To ftraiten a ftring by turning that on 
which it is rolled ; to put in tune. 
Hylas ! why fit we mute, 
Now that each bird faluteth the {pring ? 
Wind up the flacken’d ftrings of thy lute, 


Never canft thou want matter to fing. Waller. 


The 
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Your lute may wind its ftrings but little higher 
To tune their notes to that immortal quire. 
25. To WIND up. 
watch. 


Prior. 
To put in order for regular ation: from a 


O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach of his abufed nature ; 
Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, wind upy 
Of this child changed father. 
‘The weyrd filters, hand in hand, 
Pofters of the fca and land, 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine: 
Peace, the charm’s wound up. 
To Winp. v.n, 
1. To turn; to change, 
So fwift your judgments turn and wind, 
You caft our fleeteft wits a mile behind. 
2. To turn; to be convolved. 
` Some plants can fupport themfelves, and fome others creep 
along the ground, or wind about other trees, and cannot fup- 
port themfclves. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Stairs of a folid newel fpread only upon one {mall newel, as 
the feveral folds of fans fpread about their center ; but thefe, 
~ becaufe they fometimes wind, and fometimes fly off from that 
winding, take more room up in the ftair-cafe. Moxon. 
3. To move round. 
If aught obftruct thy courfe, yet ftand not ftill, 
But wind about, ’till thou haft topp’d the hill. 
4- To proceed in flexures. 
It fhall not wind with {uch a dcep indent, 
As rob me of fo rich a bottom here. 
He winds with eafe 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 
Amongft innumerable ftars. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
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4 It was a rock winding with one afcent. Milton. 
- The filver Fhames; her own domeftick flood, 
Shall bear her veffels, like a {weeping train; 
And often wind, as of his miftrefs proud, 
With longing eyes to meet her face again. Dryden, 


You that can fearch thofe many corner’d minds, 
Where woman’s crooked fancy turns and winds. Dryden. 
Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, 
And, as the pafles open, wind along. 
Swift afcending from the azure wave, 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 
5. To be extricated; to be difentangled. 
Long lab’ring underneath, ere they could wind 
_ Out of fuch prifon. Milton. 
3 WI’NDBOUND. adj. (wind and bound.] Confined by contrary 
winds. 

Yet not for this the windbound navy weigh’d ; 

Slack were their fails, and Neptune difobey’d. Dryden. 
z ~ When I beftir myfelf, it is high fea in his houfe; and when 
3 T fit ftill, his affairs forfooth are windbound. Addifon’s Spectat. 

Is it reafonable that our Englith fleet, which ufed to be the 
terror of the ocean, fhould be windbound ? Speciator. 
 WI'NDEGG. n.f An egg not impregnated; an egg that does 
not contain the principles of life. 
Sound eggs fink, and fuch as are addled fwim; as do alfo 
thofe termed hypenemia, or windeggs. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
WINDER. n. f. [from wind.] 
© q. An inftrument or perfon by which any thing is turned 
- round. 

| To keep troublefame fervants out of the kitchen, leave the 

winder fticking on the jack to fall on their heads. Swift. 
2. A plant that twifts itfelf round others. 

Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have their bodies not 
© proportionable to their length; and therefore they are winders 
. and creepers, as ivy and bryony. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

WINDFALL. 2 f. [wind and fall] Fruit blown down from 
the tree. 

Gather now, if ripe, your Winter fruits, as apples, to 
prevent their falling by the great winds; alfo gather your 
windfalls. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
~ Winortower. x. jJ- The-anemone. A flower, 
 Wixocate. n. f. [wind and gall.) 

Windgalls are foft, yiclding, flatulent tumours or bladders, 

full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon cach fide of the fet- 
_ lock joints, and are fo painful in hot weather and hard ways, 
that they make a horfe to halt. They are caufed by violent 
ftraining, or by a horfe’s ftanding ona floping floor, or from 

extreme labour and heat, or by blows. Farrier’s Did. 

His horfe infected with the fafhion:, full of windgalls, and 
~ fped with fpavins. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
Winocux. n.f. [wind and gun.] Gun which difcharges the 

bullet by means of wind compreficd. 
The windgun is charged by the forcible compreflion of air, 
being injcéled through a fyringe; the ftrife and diftention of 
the imprifoned air ferving, by the help of little falls or fhuts 
within, to ftop and keep clofe the vents by which it was ad- 
mitted. Wilkins s Math, Magick. 
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Forc’d from windguns, lead itfelf can fly, 

And wond’rous flugs cut fwiftly through the iky. 
Wrnoiness..2.f. [from windy.] 

I. Fulnefs of wind; flatulence. 

A windinefs and puffing up of your ftomach after dinner, 

and in the morning. _ Harvey on Confurnptions. 

Orifices are prepared for the letting forth of the rarefied 
fpirits in ru€tus, or windine/s, the common effeéts of all fer- 
mented liquors. Floyer on the Hum:urs. 

2. Tendency to generate wind. 

Sena lofeth fomewhat of its windine/s by decoéting ; and, 
generally, fubtile or windy fpirits are taken off by incenfion 
or evaporation. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

3. Tumour; puffinefs. 

From this his modeft and humble charity, virtues which 
rarely cohabit with the fwelling windine/s of much knowledge, 
iffued this. Brerewood on Languages. 

Wr one. n. fe [from wind.} Flexure; meander. 

Jt was the pleafanteft voyage in the world to follow the 
windings of this river Inn, through fuch a variety of pleafing 
fcenes as the courfe of it naturally led us. Addifon on Italy. 

The ways of heav’n ase dark and intricate ; 

Our underftanding traces them in vain, 

Nor fees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confufion ends. Addifon’s Cato. 
Wi’/nDINGSHEET. 2. f. [wind and fheet.} A fheet in which 

the dead are enwrapped. 
Thefe arms of mine fhall be thy windingfheet ; 

My heart, fweet boy, fhall be thy fepulchre; 

For from my heart thine image ne'er fhall go. Shak H. VI. 

The great winding/heets, that bury all things in oblivion, are 
deluges and earthquakes. Bacon. 

The chafte Penelope, having, as fhe thought, loft Ulyffes at 
fea, employed her time in preparing a winding/ieet for Laertes, 
the father of her hufband. Spectator. 

WrynpLass. n. f. [wind and lace.] 
1. A handle by which a rope or lace is wrapped together round 
a cylinder. z 
2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 
Thus do we of wifdom and of reach, 

With windlaffes, and with affays of byas, 

By indiretions find directions out.” Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Wrote. n. f. [from To wind.] A fpindle. Ainfworth. 
onog n.f. [wind and mill.] A mill turned by the 

wind. 
We like Don Quixote do advance 

Againft a windmill our vain lance. Wallr. 

Such a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed 
with moveable fails, whofe force may be impreffed from their 
motion, equivalent to thofe in a windmill, Wilkins. 

Windmills grind twice the quantity in an hour that water- 
mills do. Mortimer’s Huftandsy. 

His fancy has made a giant of a windmill, and he’s now 
engaging it. F. Atterbury. 

Wr’nnow. n. f. [vindue, Danifh. Skinner thinks it originally 
wind-door. } 
I. An aperture in a building by which air and light are intro- 
mitted. 
Being one day at my window all alone, 
Many ttrange things happened me to fee. 
A fair view her wind:w yields, 

The town, the river, and the fields. 

He through a little window caft his fight, 

Though thick of bars that gave a fcanty light ; 

But ev’n that glimmering ferv'd him to defcry 

Th’ inevitable charms of Emily. Dryden. 

When you leave the windows open for air, leave bo: ks on 
the window-feat, that they may get air too. Swif-. 

2. The frame of glafs or any other materials that covers the 
aperture. 
To thee I do commend my watchful foul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 

Sleeping or waking, oh-defend me {till! Skate. R. IT. 

In the fun’s light, Jet into my darkened chamber through a 

{mall round hole in my window-fhutter, at about ten or twelve 
feet from the wind:w, I placed a lens. Newton's Ops. 
3. Lines croffing each other. 
The fav’rite, that juft begins to prattle, 

Is very humorfome, and makes great clutter, 

Till he has wind.ws on his bread and butter, 
4. An aperture refemblinz a window. 

To Wi'nnow. v.a. [from the ncun. ] 
1. To furnifly with windows. 
Between thefe half coiumns above, the whole room was 
windowed round. otto? s Architecture, 
With pert flat eyes fhe wind:w'd well its head, 

A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. Pope's Duncacd, 
2. To place at a window. 

Would’ft thou be wind wd in oreat Rome, and fec 

Thy mafler thus with pleacht arms, bending down 

His corrigible neck, his face fuidud 

-To penetrative fhame ? Shakif. At. and Cleotatra, 
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3. To break into openings. 
Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you arc, 
That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm, 
How fhall your boufelefs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loop’d and window'd racgednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe? Shak. King Lear. 
Wi'nppire. x, f. [wind and pipe.) The paffage for the breath; 
the‘a/pera arteria. 
Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 
And let not hemp his windpipe fuffocate. Shakef. H. V. 
The wezzon, rough artery, or windpipe, is a part infervient 
to voice and refpiration : thereby the air defcendeth unto the 
lungs, and is communicated unto the heart. Brown. 
The quacks of government, who fat 
At th’ unregarded helm of ftate, 
Confider’d timely how t’ withdraw, 
And fave their windpipes from the law. Hudibras. 
Becaufe continual refpiration is neceflary for the fupport of 
our lives, the windpipe is made with annulary cartilages. Ray. 
The windpipe divides it(elf into a great number of branches, 
called bronchia: thefe end in {mall air-bladders, capable to be 
inflated by the admiffion of air, and to fubfide at the expul- 
fion of it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
WINDWARD. adv. [from wind.] Towards the wind, 
Wi'npy. adj. [from wind.] 
x. Confifting of wind. 
See what fhowers arife, 
Blown with the windy tempeft of my faul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. Shakefp. 
Subtile or windy fpirits are taken off by incenfion or evapo- 
ration, Bacon. 
2. Next the wind. 
Lady, you have a merry heart. 
~—— Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool, 
It keeps on the windy fide of care. 
3. Empty ; airy. 
Why fhould calamity be full of words? 
Windy attorneys to their client wees, 
Poor breathing orators of miferies. Shak. Rich, III. 
What windy joy this day had I conceiv’d, - 
Hopeful of his deliv’ry, which now proves 
Abortive as the firft-born bloom of Spring, 
Nipt with the lagging rear of Winter’s froft. Milton. 
Look, here’s that windy applaufe, that poor tranfitory plea- 
fure, for which I was difhonoured. South, 
Of ev’ry nation, each illuftrious name 
Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame, 
Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 
The windy fatisfaCtion of the brain. Dryden's Juvenal. 
4. Tempeftuous ; molefted with wind. 
On this windy fea of land the fiend 
Walk'd up and down. Milton. 
It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom, 
that troubles and defiles the water ; and when we fee it windy 
and dufty, the wind does not make but only raife duft. South. 
5. Puffy; flatulent. 
In fuch a windy colic, water is the beft remedy after a fur- 
feit of fruit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Wire. n. f. [pin, Saxon ; vinn, Dutch.] 
1. The fermented juice of the grape. 
The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Ts left this vault to brag of. Shake/p. Macbeth, 
Do not fall in love with me; 
For Iam falfer than vows made in wine. Shakef. 
The increafe of the vineyards for the wine-cellars. Chron. 
Be not amongft wine-bibbers, amongft riotous eaters. Prov. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine-fat.  J/. 
They took old facks upon their afles, and wine-bottles old 
and rent, and bound up. Jof: ix. 4. 
Where the wine-prefs is hard wrought, it yields a harfh 


Shakefpeare. 


wine that taltes of the grape-ftone, Bacon. 
His troops on my ftrong youth like torrents rufht; 
As in a wine-prefs, Judah’s daughter crufht. Sandys. 


With large wine-offerings pour’d, and facred feaft. Milt, 
Shall I, to pleafe another wine-fprung mind, 

Lofe all mine own? God hath giv’n me a meafure, 
Short of his canne and body: muft I find 


A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleafure? Herbert. 
The firftlings of the flock are doom’d to die ; 
Rich fragrant wines the cheering bow! fupply. Pope. 


If the hogthead falls fhort, the wine-cooper had not filled it 
in proper time, Swifts Directions to the Butler. 
2. Preparations of vegetables by fermentations, called by the 
general name of wines, have quite different qualities from the 
plant; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating quality 
of wine. Arbuthnot. 
WING. n. J. Jgebping, Saxon; winge, Danith. } 
1. The limb of a bird by which fhe flies. 
As Venus’ bird, the white fwift lovely dove, 
Doth on her wings her utmost fwiftnefs prove, 


Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. Sidney. 


WIN 


Ignorance is the curfe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly toheav’n. _ Shakefp. 
An eagle ftirreth up her neft, fpreadeth abroad her wings, 


taketh them, and heareth them on her tings. Deut. xxxii. 
A fpleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our kecl. Chapman, 


The prince of augurs, Helitherfes, rofe; 
Prefcient he view’d th’ aerial tracts, and drew 
A fure prefage from ev’ry wing that flew. Pope's Odyffiy. 
2. A fan to winnow. 
Wing, cartnave, and bufhel, peck, ready at hand. Tuffer. 
3. Flight; paflage by the wing. 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th’ rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 
While night’s black agents to their prey do rouze. 
Thy affections hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy anceftors.  Shate/p. H. IV. 
I have purfued her as love hath purfued me, on the wing of 
all occafions. Shake[p. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
While paffion is upon the wing, and the man fully engaged 
in the profecution of fome unlawful object, no remedy or con- 


Shak. 


troul is to be expected from his reafon. Scuth, 
You are too young your power to underftand; 
Lovers take wing upon the leaft command. Dryden. 
And ftraight, with in-born vigour, on the wing, 
Like mounting larks, to the new morning fing. | Dryden, 


Then life is on the wing; then moft the finks, 
When moft fhe feems reviv’d. Smith s Phadra and Hippol. 
4. The motive of flight. 
Fearful commenting 

Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary : 

Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king.  Shake/p. R. TII. 

5. The fide bodies of an army. 
The footmen were Germans, to whom were joined as wings 
certain companies of Italians. Knolles’s Hiji, of the Turks, 
The left wing put to flight, 
The chiefs o’erborn, he rufhes on the right... 
6. Any fide piece. 

The plough moft proper for ftiff black clays is long, large, 
and broad, with a deep head and a fquare earth-board, the 
coulter long and very little bending, with a very large wing. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


Dryden. 


To Wine. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furnish with wings; to enable to fly. 
The fpeed of gods 
Time counts not, tho’ with fwifteft minutes wing’d. Milt. 
Who knows but he, whofe hand the lightning forms, 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the ftorms, 

Pours fierce ambition in a Czfar’s mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loofe to fcourge mankind. 

2. To fupply with fide bodies. 
We ourfelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeft horfe. Shake/. R. III. 
To Wina. v.n. To pafs by flight. 
I, an old turtle, 

Will wing me to fome wither'd bough, and there 

My mate, that’s never to be found again, 

Lament ’till I am loft. Shake/peare’s Winter’s Tale. 

Warm’d with more particles of heav’nly flame, ? 

He wing'd his upward flight, and foar’d to fame; 

The reft remain’d below, a crowd without a name. Dryd. 5 

Struck with the horrour of the fight, 
She turns her head, and wings her flight. Prior, 
From the Meotis to the northern fea, 
The goddefs wings her defp’rate way. Prior. 
Wi'ncEp. adj. [from wing.) Furnifhed with wings; fying; 
fwift; rapid. 
Now we bear the king 
Tow’'rd Calais: grant him there, and there being feen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the fea. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 
Hie, good fir Michael, bear this fealed brief 

With winged hafte to the lord marfhal. Shakef. H. IV. 
And fhall grace not find means, that finds her way, 

The fpeedieft of thy winged mecflengers, 

To vilit all thy creatures ? Miiton’s ParadifeLof. . 

We can fear no force 

But winged troops, or Pegafean horfe. 
The winged lion’s not fo fierce in fight, i 

As Lib’ri’s hand prefents him to our fight. Waller. 

The cockney is furprifed at many actions of the quzdruped 
and wiuged animals inthe fields. Watts. 

Wincevrea’. n fe (ochrus, Latin.) A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes 4 pod, for the 
moft part round and cylindrical, filled with roundifh leeds, 

Mier, 
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Pope. 


Wailer. 
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Wi/nosneL. n. f. [wing and frell.)’ The fhell that covers W1'NKINGLY. adu. [from winking.] With the eye almoft 


the wing of infedls. 

The long-fhelled goat-chaffer is above an inch long, and the 
wine/hells of themfelves an inch, and half an inch broad ; fo 
deep as to come down below the belly on both fides. Grew. 

Wrncy. adj. [from wing.) Having wings. 
They fpring together out, and {wiftly bear 

The fying youth through clouds and yielding air; 

With winpy {peed out-ftrip the eaftern wind, 

And leave the breezes of the morn behind. 

To WINK. v.n. [pinecean, Saxon; wincken, Dutch.) 
1. To fhut the eyes. 
Let’s fee thine eyes ; ‘wink now, now open them: 
In my opinion, yet, thou fee’ft not well. Shak. Hen. VI. 
They’re fairies; he that {peaks to them fhall die: 
PI wink and couch; no man their {ports muft eye. Shak. 
His falfe cunning 
‘Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 
And grew a twenty years removed thing, 
While one would wink. Shaief. Twelfth Night. 
He with great imagination, 
i % Proper to madmen, led his pow’rs to death, 
; ~ And, winking, leap’d into deftruction. Shakef. H. IV. 

In defpite of all this, he runs foolifhly into his fin and ruin, 
‘merely becaufe he winks hard, and rufhes violently like a horfe 

> into the battle. Taylor. 
= The Scripture reprefents wicked men as without under- 
ftanding ; not that they are deftitute of the natural faculty : 
they are not blind, but they wink. Tillotfon. 

If any about them fhould make them think there is any dif- 
ference between being in the dark and winking, get it out of 


Addifon. 


their minds. Locke. 
2. To hint, or dire&t by the motion of the eyelids. 
You faw my mafter wink and laugh upon you. —Shake/p. 


Send him a fpoon when he wants a knife: wink at the foot- 
man to leave him without a plate. Swift. 
3. Toclofe and exclude the light. 
While Hermes pip’d and fung, and told his tale, 
The keeper’s winking eyes began to fail, 
And drowly flumber on thc lids to creep, 


Till all the watchman was at length afleep. Dryden. 
When you fhoot, and fhut one eye, 
You cannot think he would deny 
"To lend the t’other friendly aid, 
1 Or wink, as coward, and afraid. Prior. 


4. To connive; to feem not to fee; to tolerate. 
They be better content with one that will wink at their 


faults, than with him that will reprove them. Whitgifte. 
3 I, for winking at your difcords too, 
S Have loft a brace of kinfmen. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 


Let not night fee my black and deep defires ; 
The eye wink at the hand ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 
The king gave him great gifts, and winked at the great fpoil 
of Bofworth-field, which came almoft wholly to this man’s 
hands. Bacon's Henry VI. 
Let us not write at a loofe rambling rate, 


In hope the world wil! wink at all our faults. Rofcommon. 
Some faults of courfe with childhood end ; ) 
We therefore wink at wags, when they offend, 


> 
f And fpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. ) 
Obftinacy cannot be winked at, but muft be fubdued. Locke. 
Cato is ftern, and awful as a god: 
He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 
Or pardon weaknefs that he never felt. 
5. To be dim. 
The fullen tyrant flept not all the night, 
~ But, lonely walking by a winking light, 
Sobb’d, wept and proan’d, and beat his wither'd breaft. Dry. 
Wink. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A& of clofing the eye. 
You doing thus, 
‘To the perpetual wink for ay might put 
This ancient moral. Shakefpeare’s Tempeft. 
_ At every wink of an eye fome new grace will be born. Shak. 
| Since I receiv’d command to do this bufinefs, 
I have not flept one wit. Shakef. Cymbeline, 
‘The beams fo reverend and ftrong, 
TDo'ft thou not think 
J could eclipfe and cloud them with a wink, 
>> But that I would not lofe her fight fo long? Donne. 
Jt raged fo all night, that I could not fleep awink, Tempe. 
wh Not write! but then I think ; 


Addifon's Cato. 


u 


. 


And for my foul I cannot fleep a wint, Pope. 
2, A hint given by motion of the eye. A 
bg Jor wink cach bold attempt forbids. Sidney. 


© Phe ftockjobber thus from ’Change-a'ley goes down, 
And tips you the freeman a wink; 

a Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town, 

~ > And here is a guinea to drink. 


Wi'rxer. n. f [from wint.] One who winks. 


A tet of nodders, winters, and whifperers, whofe bufinefs 
is to fl: angle all others offspring of wit ia their birth, Lape. 
1 


Swift. 


clofed. 

If one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it wixkingly, as thofe 
do that are purblind ; but if any thing that is black, he looketh 
upon it with a broad and full eye. Peacham on Drawirg. 

Winner. n. f [from win.] One who wins. 

A gamefter, having lott all, borroweth of his next fellows 
gametter fomewhat to maintain play; wnich he fetting unto 
him again, fhortly thereby winneth all from the winner. 

Spenfer. 
Go together, 
You precious winners all; your cxultation 
Partake to every one. Shakef. Winter’s Tale, 
Befhrew the winners ; for they play’d me falfe. — Shuke/p. 

Whether the tuinner laughs or no, the lofer will complain; 
and rather than quarrel with his own {kill, will do it at the 
dice. Temple, 

WINING. participial adj. [from win] Attractive; charming. 
Yet lefs fair, 
Lefs winning foft, lefs amiably mild, 
Than that fmooth wat’ryimage.  Milton’s Paradije Lyf. 
On her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited ftill ; 

And from about her fhot darts of defire 

Into all eyes, to with her ftill in fight. Milt. Parad. Loft, 

Cato’s foul 

Shines out in every thing fhe acts or fpeaks, 

While winning mildnefs and attractive fmiles 

Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 

Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. Addifcn’s Cato. 

Wi nnine. n. f. [from win] The fum won. 

A fimile in one of Congreve’s prologues compares a writer 
to a buttering gamefter, that ftakes all his winnings upon every 
caft; fo that if he lofes the laft throw, he is fure to be un- 
done. Addifon s Freeholder. 

To Wi'nnow. v.a. [pinopian, Saxon; evanno, Latin.) 
1. To feparate by means of the wind; to part the grain from 
the chaff. 
Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 

We fhall be winnow’d with fo rough a wind, 

That even our corn fhall feem as light as chaff, 

And good from bad find no partition.  Shake/p. Hen. IV. 

In the fun your golden grain difplay, 

And thrafh it out and winnow it by day. 

2. To fan; to beat as with wings. 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
3. To fift; to examine. 
Winnow well this thought, and you fhall find 


Dryden's Virgil. 


*Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. Dryden. 
4. To feparate; to part. 
Bitter torture fhall 
TW innow the truth from falfhood. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 


To Wi'nnow. v.n. To part corn from chaff. 
Winnow not with every wind, and go not into every way. 
Ecclus v. Q. 
WI'NNOWER. n f. [from winnow.] He who winnows. 
WINTER. n.f. [pinzen, Saxon; winter, Danifh, German, 
and Dutch.) The cold feafon of the year. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter of his age, 
he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, which were in his fon 
far more excufeable. Sidney. 

After Summer evermore fucceeds 
The barren Winter with his nipping cold. Shas. Hen. VI. 
Thofe flaws and ftarts 

Impoftors brow to fear, would. well become 

A woman’s ftory at a Vinter’s fire. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

He hath bought a pair of caft lips of Diana: a nun of Win- 
ter's fifterhood kiffes not more religioufly ; the very ice of cha- 
ftity is in them. Shate/p. As you line ite 

The two beneath the diftant poles complain 
Of endlefs inter and perpetual rain. 

Lieft thou afleep beneath thofe hills of fnow ? 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake, 
And /Vinter from thy furry mantle fhake. 

Suppofe our poet was your foe before, 

Yet now, the bus'nefs of the field is o'er, 

’Tis time to let your civil wars alone, 

When troops are inté Vinter-quartets gone. Dryden. 

He that makes no reflections on what he reads, only loads 
his mind wlth arhapfody of tales, fit in Fh inter-nizhts for the 
entertainment of others. Locke. 

The republick have fent to prince Eugene to defire the em- 
peror’s protection, with an ofter of /Fint:r-quatters for four 
thoufand Germans. Addifin on Italy. 

Stern Winter {miles on that aufpicious cfime, 

The fields are florid with unfading prime. Pope. 

To define Winter, l confider firit wherein it agrees with 
Summer, Spring, Autumn, and J find they are all feafons of 
the year ; therefore a feafon of the year is a genus: then I ob- 
ferve whercin it differs from thefe, and that is in the fhortnefs 
of the days; therefore this may be called its fpecial nature, or 

difference ; 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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difference: then, by joining thefe together, I make a defini- 

tion, Vinter is that feafon of the year wherein the days are 

fhortcft. Watts’s Legick. 
To WI'NTER. v. n. [from the noun.] To pafs the Winter. 

The fowls fhall fummer upon them, and all the beafts of 
the earth fhall winter upon them. If. xviii. 6. 

Recaufe the haven was not commodious to winter in, the 
more part advifed to depart. Mgt xxvii. I2. 

To WINTER. v.a. To feed or manage in the Winter. 

The cattle generally fold for flaughter within, or exporta- 
tion abroad, had never been handled or wintered at hand- 
mcat. Temple. 

Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for their win- 
tering, and fo be ready to fat next Summer. Mortimer. 

WiAUnTeR is often ufed in compofition. 

The king fat in the winter-houfe, and there was a fire 
burning before him. er. XXXVI. 22. 

If in November and December they fallow, ’tis called a 
winter-fallowing, Mortimer. 

Shred it very fmall with thyme, {weet margarome, and a 
little winter-favoury. Waltons Angler. 

WiINTERBEATEN, adj. [Winter and beat.) Harrafled by fevere 
weather. 

He compareth his careful cafe to the fad feafon of the year, 
to the frofty ground, to the frozen trees, and to his own win- 
terbeaten flocke. Spenfer. 

Wi/nTERCHERRY, z. f. [alkekenge.] A plant. 

The fruit is about the bignefs of a cherry, and inclofed in 
the cup of the flower, which fwells over it in form of a 
bladder. AJiller. 

Wi/NTERCITRON. n. f. A fort of PEAR, which fee. 
WINTERGREEN. 2. f. [ pyrola, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of feveral leaves, 
which are placed circularly; out of whofe cup arifes the 
pointal, ending ia a probofcis, which afterwards turns to a 
roundifh fruit, which is channelled, generally umbellated, and 
confifting of five cells, which are commonly full of -{mall 
feeds. Miller. 

Winery. adj. [Winter and like.] Such as is fuitable to 
Winter; of a wintry kind. 
If’t be Summer news, 
Smile to’t before; if winterly, thou need’ft 
But keep that count’nance fiill. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Wi'nrry. adj. [from Winter.] Brumal; hyemal. 
He faw the Trojan fleet difpers’d, diftre(s’d 
By ftormy winds, and wintry heav’n opprefs’d. Dryden. 
Wi'ny. adj. [from wine.] Having the tafte or qualities of 
Wine. 
Set cucumbers here and there among mufkmelons, and fee 
whether the melons will not be more wiry, and better tafted. 
Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
To WIPE. v.a. [pipan, Saxon. } 
1. To cleanfe by rubbing with fomething foft. 
Such a handkerchief, 

Pm fure it was your wife’s, did I to-day 

See Caffio wpe his beard with. 

She a gentle tear let fall . i 

From either eye, and wip’d them with her hair. Milton. 

- Then with her veft the wound fhe wipes and dries. Denh. 
2. To take away by terfion. 

Calumniate ftoutly ; for though we wipe away with never 

fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fome 


Shak. Othello, 


fulliage behind, Decay of Piety. 
3. To ftrike off gently. ' 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shake/peare. 


Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip’d them foon. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
A young man, having fuffered many tortures, efcaped with 
life, and told his fellow Chriftians, that the pain of them had 
been rendered tolerable by the prefence of an angel, who 


flood -by him and wiped off the tears and fweat. Addi/on, 
4. To clear away. 
Macduff, this noble paffion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip'd the black fcruples ; reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shakef. Macbeth. 


5: To cheat; to defraud. 

The next bordering lords commonly incroach one upon 
another, as one is ftronger, or lie ftill in wait to wipe them 
out of their lands. Spenfer on Ire-and, 

6. To Wier out. To cfface. 
This blot, that they object againft your houfe, 

Shall be wip’d ont in the next parliament. Shak. Hen. VI. 

As thou lov’ft me, Camillo, wipe not cut the reft of thy 
fervices by leaving me now. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Take one in whom decrepid old age has blotted out the 
memory of his palt knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas 
his mind was formerly ftored with, and ftopped up all the paf- 
fages for ncw ones to enter; or if there be fome of the 
inlets yet left open, the impreflions made are {carce per- 

pecived, Locke. 


WIS 


Warr. n. f. [from the verb.] 

PPR cleanfing. 

2, A blow ; a ftroke ; a jeer; agybe; a farcafin. 
To ftatcfmen would you give a wipe, 

You print it in Italick type: 

When letters are in vulgar fhapes, 

*Tis ten to one the wit efcapes ; 

But when in capitals expreft, 

The dulleft reader fmoaks the jeft. Swift, 

3. A bird, Ainfworth, 
Viper. n.f. [from wipe.] An iuftrument or perlon by 
which any thing is wiped. 
The maids and their makes, 

At dancing and wakes, 

Had their napkins and pofies, 

And the wipers for their nofes. Ben. Fobnfor. 

WIRE. n.f. [virer, French, to draw round. Skinner.] Mcetal 
drawn into flender threads. 

Tane was the damfel; and without remorfe 

The king condemn’d her, guiltlefs, to the fire: 
Her vail and mantle pluckt they off by force, 

And bound her tender arms in twifted wire. Fairfax. 
Thou fhalt be whipt with wire, and ftew’d in brine, 

Smarting in ling’ring pickle.  Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
The foldier, that man of iron, 

Whom ribs of horror all environ, 

That’s ftrong with wire inftead of veins, 

In whofe embraces you’re in chains. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

And the cherubick hoft, in thoufand quires, . 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. Milton. 
Some roll a mighty ftone, fome laid along, 
And, bound with burning wires, on {pokes of whecls are 
hung. Dryden's Zin, 
To Wr’repraw. v.a. [wire and draw.] 
1. To fpin into wire. 
2. To draw out into length. 

A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when fmall, by 
its friction will naturally lengthen, and wiredraw the fides of 
the canal, according to the direction of its axis. Arbuthnot. 

3. To draw by art or violence. 

Thave been wrongfully accufed, and my fenfe wiredrawn 

into blafphemy. Dryden, 
WVREDRAWER. n. f. [wire and draw.] One who fpins wire. 

_ Thofe who have need of unmixed filver, as gilders and 

wiredrawers, muft, befides an equal weight of filver mixed 

with other metals, give an overplus to reward the refiner’s 

fkill. Locke. 
To Wis. v.a. pret. and part. pall. wif, [wifen, German ; 

wyfen, Dutch.] To know. Obfolete. 

Thus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ftept 
Of them poor fouls ; and cutting reafon’s reins, 


Made them his own before they had it wi/f, Sidney. 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver’d o’er; and fo was this. Shakefieare. 


This book, advifedly read and diligently followed but one 
year at home, would do a young gentleman more good, I wis, 
than three years travel abroad. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

When Mammon faw. his purpofe mift, 
Him to entrap unwares, another’s way he wif. Fa. Queen. 
Marry with aking, 
A batchelor, a handfome ftrippling too, 
I wis your grandam had a worfer match. Shake/p. R. III. 
When for more worlds the Macedonian cry'd, 

He wif? not Thetys in her lap did hide 

Another yet, a world referv’d for you, 

To make more great than that he did fubdue. =- aller. 

Wr'spom. n.f. [pipoom,,Saxon; wii/dom, Danith.} Sapience; 
the power of judging rightly. 

That which moveth God to work is goodnefs, and that 
which ordereth his work is wi/dom, and that which perfe@eth 


his work is power. Hooker. 
‘Tis much he dares, 
And to that dauntlefs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wi/dom that doth guide his valour 
To act in fafety. Shake[p. Macbeth. 


IVifdom and fortune combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may fhake it. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
As from fenfes reafon’s work doth fpring, 
So many reafons underftanding gain, 
And.many underftandings knowledge bring, - 
And by much knowledge wi/dom we obtain. Davies. 
Wijdom is that which makes men judge what are the beft 
cnds, and what the beft means to attain them, and gives aman 
advantage of counfcl and direction. Temple. 
As fcience is properly that knowledge which relateth to the 
eflences of things, fo wi/dom to their operations. Grew s Cojo. 
WISE. adi. [pyy, Saxon; twis, Dutch and Danith.] j 
I. Sapient; judging rightly, particularly of matters of life; 
having pra¢tical knowledge. sh 
I would have you wife unto that which is good, and fimple 


concerning evil. Rom, xvi. 9. 
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Heav’n is for thee too high; be lowly wife. Milton. 

All their writings were compofed in verfe, which were called 
runes, or viifes, and from thence the term of wije came. Temp. 

Since the floods demand 

For their defcent a prone and {inking land: ss 

Does not this due declivity declare, 

A wife direétor’s providential care ? Blackmore. 

The wife/? and beft men in all ages, have lived up to the 
religion of their country, when they faw nothing in it oppo- 
fite to morality. Addijon. 

2. Skilful; dextrous. 

Speak unto all that are zvi/e-hearted, whom I have filled 
with the fpirit of wifdom, that they may make Aaron’s gar- 
ments. Ex. xxviii. 3. 

Do we count him a wife man, who is wife in any thing but 
his own proper profeffion and employment, and w/e for every 
body but himfelf ? Tillotfon. 

They are wife to do evil, but to do good they have no 
knowledge. Jer Av. 22. 

3. Skilled in hidden arts. 
There was an old fat woman even now with me. 
— Pray, was't not the wie woman of Brainford ? Shake/p. 
4. Grave; becoming a wife man. 
One eminent in wi/e deport fpake much. Milton. 
WISE. n.f. [pre, Saxon; wy/e, Dutch; wei/e, German; 
guife, Fr. guija, Italian.] Manner; way of being or acting. 
This word, in the modern dialed, is often corrupted into ways. 
“This fong fhe fings in moft commanding wife ; 
Come, fhepherd’s boy, let now thy heart be bow’d 
To make itfelf to my leaft look a flave. 
Ere we farther pals, I will devife 
A paflport for us both, in fitteft wife. 


Sidney. 
Hubberd’s Tale. 


On this wife ye fhall blefs Ifrael. Numb. vi. 23. 
The lovers itanding in this doleful w/e, 
A warrior bold approached. Fairfax. 


With foam upon thy lips, and fparkling eyes, 
‘Thou fay'ft and do’ft in fuch outrageous wi/e, 
‘That mad Oreftes, if he faw the thow, 
Wou’d fwear thou wert the madder of the two. Dryden. 
"Tis in no wije {trange that fuch a one fhould believe, that 
things were blindly fhuffled. Woodward. 
Wouska‘CRE ph {It was antiently written wifefegger, as the 
Dutch wifeggher, a foothfayer.} 
3. A wife, or fententious man. 
2. A fool; a dunce. 
Why, fays a wifeacre that fat by him, were I as the king of 
France, I would fcorn to take part with footmen. Addz/on, 
Wisrry. adv. [from wi/e.] Judicioufly ; prudently. 
If thou covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery ; fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d; doubt not God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. Miltons Par. Loft. 
He fits like difcontented Damocles, 
When by the fportive tyrant wi/ely fhown. 
The dangerous pleafure of a flatter'd throne. Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they act wi/ely: they 
keep their end, evil as it is, fteadily in view. Rogers. 
The doétors, tender of their fame, 
Wifely on me lay all the blame : 
We mutt confefs his cafe was nice, 
But he wou’d never take advice. Swift. 
Wr‘sewess. n.f. [from wi/e.} Wifdom; fapience. Obfolete. 
No lefs deferveth his wittinefs in devifing, his pithinefs in 
uttering, his paftoral rudenefs, and his moral wifene/s. Spenfer. 
To WISH. v.n. [piycian, Saxon.] 
1. To have ftrong defire; to long. 
The fun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, 
and wi/bed in himfelf to die. Jonah iv. 8. 
That Noah or fanus underftood navigation, may be very well 
fupported by his image found upon the firft Roman coins. One 
fide was ftampt with a Janus bifrons, and the other with a 
roftrum, or prow of a fhip. ‘This is as good an argument as 
an antiquary could wi/h for. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. To be difpofed, or inclined. 
Thofe potentates, who do not w/b well to his affairs, 
have fhewn refpect to his perfonal character. Addifon. 
3. It has a flight fignification of hope. 
I wifh it may not prove fome ominous foretoken of misfor- 
tune, to have met with fuch a mifer as I am. Sidney. 
To WIsH. v.a. 
1. To defire ; to long for. 
He was fain to pull him out by the heels, and fhew him 
the beaft as dead as he could wi/) it. Sidney, b. i. 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
To fport would be as tedious as to work ; 
But when they feldom come, they wi/bt for come. Shake/p. 
They have more than heart could wi/b. PJ. ì\xxii. 7. 
There are fhips prepar’d by my command, 
That fhall convey you to the wi/ht-for port. Addifon’s Cato. 
2. To recommend by wifhing. 
Had I as many fons as I have hairs, 
I would not wi/h them to a fairer death. 


Obfolete. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


WIT 
3. To imprecate. 


If heavens have any grievous plague in ftore, 
Exceeding thofe that I can wi/h upon thee ; 
O let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation. 
4. To afk. 
Digby fhould find the beft way to make Antrim communi- 


Shakefp. Rich. IT. 


cate the affair to him, and to wi/h his afftance. Clarendon. 
Wisu. n. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Longing defire. 
To his wif, 
Beyond his hope, Eve feparate he fpies. Milton, 


A wifh is properly the defire of a man fitting or lying ftill ; 
but an aét of the will, is a man of bufinefs vigoroufly going 
about his work. South's Sermons, 

2. Thing defired. 
What next I bring fhall pleafe thee ; be affur’d, 

Thy likenefs, thy fit help, thy other felf, 

Thy wih, exactly to thy heart's defire. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
3. Defire expreffed. 

Shame come to Romeo ! 
—Blifter’d be thy tongue . 

For fuch a wi/h. Shake/peare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

I admire your whig-principles of refiftance in the fpirit of 
- the Barcelonians: I joinin your wif for them. Pope. 
WYrsuEDLy. adv. [from wi/hed.] According to defire. Not ufed. 

What could have happened unto him more wi/hedly, than 
with his great honour to kecp the town ftill. Knolles, 

WrsHer. n.f. [from wi/).] 
1. One who longs. 
2. One who expreffes wifhes: 
With half that with, the wi/ber’s eyes be prefs’d. Shake/p. 
Wi'sHFut. adj. [from wi/h and full.] Longing ; fhowing defire. 
From Scotland am I ftol’n ev’n of pure love, 

To greet mine own land with my wi/bful fight. Shakefpeare. 
WrsHFutty. adv. [from wifbful.] Earneftly ; with longing. 
Wrskert. n.f. A bafket. Ainjworth. 
Wisp. n.f. [wi/p, Swedifh, and old Dutch.] A fmall bundle, 

as of hay or ftraw. 

A gentleman would faft five days, without meat, bread, or 
drink ; but the fame ufed to have continually a great wi/p of 
herbs that he fmelled on: and amongft thofe, fome efculent 
herbs of {trong fcent, as onions. Bacons Nat. Hif. 

Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 
In a {mall bafket, on a wi/p of hay. 
Wist. pret. and part. of wis. 
WYsTFUL. adj. 
I. Attentive; eatneft ; full of thought. 
Why, Grubbinel, doft thou fo wi/iful feem ? 

There’s forrow in thy look. Gay’s Paftorals, 
2. It is ufed by Swift, as it feems, for wi/hful. 

Lifting up one of my fafhes, I caft many a wi/fful melan- 

choly look towards the fea. Gulliver’s Travels. 
Wi'sTFULLY. adv. [from wifful.] Attentively ; earneftly. 
With that he fell again to pry 


Dryden, 


Through perfpective more wi/ffully. Hadibras. 
Wr'stLy. adv. [from wis.] Attentively; earneftly. 
Speaking it, he wz/ly look’d on me; 
As who {hall fay,—I would thou wert the man. Shake/p. 


To Wit. v. n. [pican, Saxon.] To know. This word is now 
only ufed in the phrafe to wit; that is to fay. 
There is an officer, to wit, the fheriff of the fhire, whofe 
office it is, to walk up and down his bailiwick. Spenfer. 
Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs ftay is numb, 
Unable to fupport this lump of clay, 
Swift-winged with defire to get a grave ; 
As witting, I no other comfort have. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
WIT. n.f. [pzepre, Saxon; from pitan, to know. ] 
1. The powers of the mind; the mental faculties; the intel- 
lets. This is the original fignification. 
Who would fet his wit to fo foolifh a bird? Shake/peare. 
The king your father was reputed for 
A prince moft prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch’d wit and judgment. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
Will puts in practice what the wit devifeth : 
Will ever aéts, and wit contemplates ftill : 
And as from wit the power of wifdom rifeth, 
All other virtues daughters are of will. 
Will is the prince, and wit the counfellor, 
Which doth for common good in council fit ; 
And when wit is refolv’d, will lends her power 
To execute what is advis’d by wit. Davies's Ireland, 
For wit and pow’r, their laft endeavours bend 
T’ outfhine each other. 
2. Imagination ; quicknefs of fancy. 
They nevermeet, butthere’sa {kirmith of wit between them.— 
—Alas, in our laft confli& four of his five wits went halting 
off, and now is the whole man govern’d by one. Shakefp. 
Lewd, fhallow, hair-brain’d huffs, make atheifm and con- 
tempt of religion, the only badge and character of wit. South, 
And though a tun in thy large bulk be writ, 
Yet thou art but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 
Aa Iy Wi 
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Wit lying moft in the affemblage of ideas, and putting 
thofe together with quicknefs and variety, whercin can be 
found any refemblance, or congruity, thereby to make up 
pleafant pictures in the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, 
lies indeparating carefully one from another, ideas, wherein 
can be found the leaft ‘difference, thereby to avoid being 
milled by fimilitude. Locke. 

Cou’d any but a knowing prudent caufe 

Begin fuch motions, and affign fuch laws? 

If the great mind had form’d a different frame, 

Might not your wanton wit the fyftem blame? Blackmore. 

3. Sentiments produced by quicknefs of fancy. 

All forts of men take a pleafure to gird at me. The brain 
of this foolifh compounded clay, man, is not able to invent 
any thing that tends more to laughter, than what I invent, 
and is invented on me. Iam not only witty in myfelf, but 
the caufe that «vt is in other men, Shake/peare. 

His works become the frippery of wit. B. Fobnfon. 

The Romans made thofe times the ftandard of their wit, 
when they fubdu’d the world. | Sprat. 

The definition of wit is only this; that it is a propriety of 
thoughts and words ; or, in other terms, thoughts and words 


elegantly adapted to the fubject. Dryden. 
Let a lord once but own the happy lines ; 
How the wit brightens, and the ftyle refines ! Pope. 


4. A man of fancy. 

Intemperate wits will fpare neither friend nor foe; and 
make themfelves the common enemies of mankind. DEjir. 

A poet, being too witty himfelf, could draw nothing but 
wits in a comedy : even his fools were infected with the difeafe. 
of their author. Dryden. 

To tell them wou’d a hundred tongues require ; 

Or one vain wits, that might a hundred tire. 

5. A man of genius. 
Searching wits, of more mechanick parts ; 

Who grac’d their age with new-invented arts : 

Thofe who to worth their bounty did extend, 

And thofe who knew that bounty to commend. 

How vain that fecond life in others breath ? 

Th’ eftate which wits inherit after death ; 

Eafe, health, and life, for this they muft refign, 

Unfure the tenure, but how vaft the fine ! 

The great man’s curfe, without the gain endure ; 

Be envy’d, wretched ; and be flatter’d, poor. 

6. Senfe ; judgment. 
Strong was thcir plot, 
Their practice clofe, their faith fufpected not ; 
Their ftates far off, and they of wary wit. 
Come, leave the loathed ftage, 

And this more loathfome age ; 

Where pride and impudence in fa&ion knit, 

Ufurp the chair of wit. B. Fubnfon. 

Though his youthful blood be fir’d with wine, 
He wants not wit the danger to decline. Dryden. 
7. Inthe plural. Sound mind; intellect not crazed. 

If our wits run the wild-goofe chace, I have done: for 
thou haft more of the wild-goofe in one of thy wits, than I 
have in my whole five. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet, 

I had a fon, 

Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he fought my life : 

The grief hath craz’d my wits. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

Arc his wits fafe? is he not light of brain?  Shakefpeare. 

Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating; he rifeth early, 
and his wits are with him: but the pain of watching, and 
choler, and pangs of the belly, are with an unfatiable 
man. Eccluf. xxxi. 20. 

Wickednefs is voluntary frenzy, and every finner does more 
extravagant things than any man that is crazed, and out of 
his wits, only that he knows better what he does. Tillotfon. 

No man in his wits can ferioufly think that his own foul 
hath exifted from all cternity. Bentley. 

8. Contrivance; ftiatagem ; power of expedients. 

How can it chufe but bring the fimple to their wits end? 
how can it chufe but vex and amaze them ? Hooker. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford ; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
action of an old woman, delivered me. Shake|peare. 

Sleights from his wit and fubtlety proceed. Milton. 

The neighbourhood were at their wits end, to confider 

what would be the iflue. L’Eftrange. 
Wi’tcRAFr. n.f, [wit and craft.) Contrivance ; invention. 
Obfolcte. 

He was no body that could not hammer out of his name 

an invention by this witcraft, and picture it accordingly. 

Camden's Remains. 

Wi/TCRACKER. ^. fe [wit and cracker.) A joker; one who 
breaks a jeft. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of my hu- 
mour ; doit thou think I care for a fatire or an epigram ? Shak. 

Wi’rworm.in.f, [wit and worm.) One that feeds on wit; a 
canker of wit. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Daniel. 
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Thus to come forth fo fuddenly a qvitavorm. B. ¥obn3 : 
WITCH. n. f. [picee, Saxon. ] 4 Aew 
PPA woman given to unlawful arts. 

_ Wife judges have prefcribed, that men may not rafhly be- 
lieve the sconfeffions of witches, nor the evidence. againft 
them. For the witches themfelyes are imaginative ; and peo- 
ple are credulous, and ready to impute accidents to witch- 


craft. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The night-hag comes to dance 


With Lapland witches, while the lab’ring moon 
Eclipies at their charms. Milton. 
When I confider whether there are fuch perfons as witches, 
my mind is divided : I believe in general that there is fuch a 
thing as witchcraft, but can give no credit to any particular 
inftance of it. Addifon’s SpeGtator, N? 117. 
2. [From pic, Saxon.] A winding finuous bank, 
Leave me thofe hills where harbrough nis to fee ; 
Nor holy bufh, nor briar, nor winding witch. Spenfer. 
To Wircn. v.a. [from the noun.] To bewitch; toenchant, 
"Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn: Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 
And honour’s fuit my vowed days do fpend, 
Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleafing charms, 
With which weak men thou witche/? to attend. Spenfer. 
P1 witch fweet ladies with my words and looks. Shake/p. 
Sit and witch me? Shake/p Hen. VI. 
WITCHCRAFT. n. fi [witchand craft.] The practices of witches. 
Urania name, whofe force he knew fo well, 
He quickly knew what witchcraft gave the blow. 
If you cannot 
Bar his accefs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in’s tongue. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
People are credulous, and ready to impute accidents and 
natural operations to witchera/t. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
What fubtile witchcraft man conftrains, 
To change his pleafure into pains. 
Wi’rcuery. n.f. [from witch.] Enchantment. 
Another kind of petty witchery, if it be not altogether de- 


Sidney. 


Denham, 


ceit, they call charming of beafts and birds. Raleigh. 
Great Comus ! 
Deep-{kill’d in all his mother’s witcheries. Milton, 


To Wires. v.a. [pizan, Saxon.] Toblame; to reproach, 
The palmer ’gan moft bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being loofe and light ; 
Which not abiding, but more {cornfully 
Scoffing at him, that did her juttly wite, 
She turn’d her boat about. Fairy Queen, c. xii. 


Wire. 2. f. [from the verb.] Blame; reproach. Spenjer. 
WITH. prepofit. [pid, Saxon.] 
1. By. Noting the caufe. 
Truth, tir’d with iteration, 
As true as fteel, as plantage to the moon. Shatefpcare. 
With ev'ry ftab her bleeding heart was torn, 
Vith wounds much harder to be feen than born. Rowe. 


2. Noting the means. 
Rude and unpolifhed are all operations of the fou! in their 
beginnings, before they are cultivated with art and ftudy. Dryd. 
3. Noting the inftrument. 
Boreas through the lazy vapour flies, 
And fweeps, withhealthy wings, the rank polluted fkies. Rowe. 
By perflations with large bellows, miners give motion to 


the air. Woodward, 
4. On the fide of ; for. 
O madnefs of difcourfe ! 
That caufe fets up with, and againft thyfelf!  Shake/peare. 


5- In oppofition to; in competition or conteit, 

I do conteft as hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever againft thy valour. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

He fhall lie with any friar in Spain. Dryden's Spani/h Friar- 

6. Noting comparifon. 
Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? 
7. In fociety. 

God gave man a foul that fhould live for ever, although 
the body be deftroyed ; and thofe who were good fhould be 
with him. Stillingfleet. 

Inall thy humours, whether grave or inellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleafing fellow ; 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and {plcen about thec, 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. = Tater. 

8. In company of. aw 

At the inftant that your meffenger came, in loving vifita- 

tion was with me, a young doétor from Rome. Shuke/peare. 
9. In appendage ; noting confequence, or concomitance. 

Men might know the perfons who had a right to regal 

power, and with it to their obedience. Locke. 
10. In mutual dealing. moso 

I will buy with you, fell with you, taik wit» you, walk 

with you, and fo following; but I will not eat with you, 


drink with you, nor pray with you. Shake/peare. 
11. Noting 


Sandys. 
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r1. Noting confidence; as J truf you with all my fecrets; or, 
I truft all my fecrets with you. 
I2. In partnerfhip. 
Though Jove himfelf no Icfs content would be, 
To part his throne, and fhare his heaven with thee. Pope. 
13. Noting connection. 
Pity your own, or pity our eftate, 
Nor twift our fortunes wth your finking fate. 
14. Immediately after. 
With that fhe told me, that, though*fhe fpake of her 
father Cremes, fhe would hide no truth from me. Sidney, b. ii. 
With that, he crawled out of his neft, 
Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs. Fairy Queen. 
In falling, both an equal fortune try’d ; 
Wou’d fortune for my fall fo well provide ! 
With this he pointed to his face, and fhow'd 


Dryden. 


His hands, and all his habit fmear’d with blood. Dryden. 
With that, the God his darling phantom calls, 
And from his falt’ring lips this meffage falls. Garth. 


Amongtt. 
Jafper Duke of Bedford, whom the king ufed to employ 
with the firft in his wars, was then fick. Bacon. 
‘Tragedy was originally with the antients, a piece of reli- 
gious worfhip. Rymer’s Tragedies of lafl Age. 
Immortal powers the term of confcience knew, 
-But intereft is her name with men below. 

16. Upon. 

Such arguments had invincible force with thofe Pagan phi- 


15. 


Dryden. 
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lofophers, who became Chriftians. Addifon. 
17. In confent. Noting parity of ftate. 
See! where on earth the flow’ry glories lie : 
Iith her they flourifh’d, and with her they die. Pope. 


18. JVith in compolition fignifies oppofition, or privation. 
WITHAL. adv. [with and all.] 
1. Along with the reft ; likewife ; at the fame time. 
= Yet it muft be withal confidered, that the greateft part of 
’ the world are they which be fartheft from perfection. Hooker. 
How well fupply’d with noble countcllors ¢ 
How modeft in exception, and withal 
How terrible in conftant refolution ? 
The one contains my picture, prince ; 
If you chufe that, then [ am yours withal. _ Shake/peare. 
This that prince did not tranfmit as a’ power, to make con- 
queft, but as a retinue for his fon, and withal to enable him 
to recover fome part of Ulfter. Davies's Ireland. 
God, ‘when he gave me ftrength, to fhew withal 
How flight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Milton. 
Chrift had not only an infinite power to work miracles, 
- fut alfo an equal wifdom to know the juft force and meafure 
of every argument, to perfuade, and uithal to look through 
and through all the dark corners of the foul of man, and to 
difcern what prevails upon them, and what does not. South. 
I cannot, cannot bear; ’tis paft; ’tis done: 
Perifh this impious, this dctefted fon! 
Perith his fire, and perifh I wethal, 
And Jet the houfe’s heir, and the hop’d kingdom fall. Dryd. 
2. It is fometimes ufed by writers where we now ule with. 
Time brings means to furnifh him withal ; 
Let him but wait th’ occafions as they fall. Daniel. 
It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is 
- pleafed withal, and would have us do in order to our happi- 
s nefs. Tillotjon. 
e We owe to chriftianity the difcovery of the moft per- 
- fe& rule of lifc, that ever the world was acquainted 
a withal. Tillotfon. 
To Wirupra’w. v.a. [with and draw; from pid, or prden, 
Saxon, againf?, and draw. } 
1. To take back ; to deprive of. 
It is not poffible they fhould obferve the one, who from the 
© other withdraw unncccflarily obedience. Hooker, b. v. 
_ Impofible it is that God fhould withdraw his prefence 
from any thing, becaufe the very fubftance of God is 
- infinite. Hooker. 
2. To call away ; to make to retire. 
Naulicaa is withdrawn, and a whole nation introduced, for 
a more general praife of Ulyfies. Weve. 
To WitHpRA‘’w. v.n. To retire; to retreat. 
She from her hufband foft withdrew. 
At this excefs of courage all amaz’d, 
The foremoft of his foes a-while withdraw : 
With fuch refpe& in cnter’d Rome they gaz’d, 
Who on high chairs the godlike fathers faw. Dryden. 
~  Duumvir has pafs’d the noon of life ; but cannot withdraw 
~ from entertainments, which are pardonable only before that 
~ ftage of our being. Tatler, N° 54. 
Witupra‘wincroom. ». f. [withdraw and room.] Room be- 
hind another room for retirement. 
For an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, with a 
withdrawingroom, with a kitchen, butteries, and other con- 
veniencies, is fufficient. Mo; timer’s Hufbandry, 


Shake/p. Hen. V. 
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Wire. n. j * 
1. A willow twig. 

An Irifh rebel put up a petition, that he might be hanged 
in a with, and not a halter, becaufe it had been fo ufed 
with former rebels. Bacon. 

2, A band, properly a band of twigs ; [ptr’Se fignifies a band. ] 

Thefe cords and wythes will hold men’s confciences, when 
force attends and twifts them. K. Charles. 

Birch is of ule for ox-yoaks, hoops, fcrews, wythes for 
faggots. Mortimer’ s Hufbandry. 

To WITHER. v.n. [xcprSepod, Saxon, dry, faded. ] 
1. To.fade; to grow faplefs ; to dry up. 

That which is of God we defend, tothe uttermoft of that 
ability which he hath given: that which is otherwiic, let it 
wither even in the root from whence it hath fprung. Loker. 

When I have pluck’d thy rofe, 

I cannot give it vital growth again 5 

It needs muft wither. Shakefp. Othello, 

It fhall wither in all the leaves of her {pring. Æzek. xvii. Q. 

The foul may fooner leave off to fubfift, than to love ; 
and like the vine, it withers and dies, if it has nothing to em- 
brace. South’s Sermons. 

2. To wafte, or pine away. 

Are there fo many left of your own family, that you 

fhould defire wholly to reduce it, by fuffering the laft branch 


of it to wither away before its time. Temple. 
3. To lofe, or want animal moifture. 
Vain men, how vanifhing a blifs we crave, 
Now warm in love, now with’ring in the grave. Dryden. 


To WITHER. v.a. 
1. To make to fade. 
The fun is no fooner rifen with a burning heat, but it wi- 
thereth the grafs, and the flower thereof falleth. fam. Ir. 
2. To make to fhrink, decay, or wrinkle, for want of animal 
moifture. 

Age cannot wither her, nor cuftom ftale her infinite va- 

riety. Shake/peare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafted fapling, withered up. Shakefpeare. 
What are thefe, 

So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth, 

And yet are on’t? Shatefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 

To wither’d, weak, and grey. Milton. 

In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children be, 

Decay’d and wither’d, from their infancy : 

No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth, 

To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Dryden. 

Wi'THEREDNESS. ^. f. [from withered.) The ftate of being 
withered ; marcidity. 

Water them as foon as fet, ’till they have recovered their 
witheredne/s. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Wi'THERBAND. 2. f. A piece of iron, which is laid under a 
faddle, about four fingers above the horfe’s withers, to keep 
the two pieces of wood tight, that form the bow. Yarrier’s Did, 

Wrruers. n.f. Is the joining of the fhoulder-bones at the 
bottom of the neck and mane, towards the upper part of the 
fhoulder. Farrter’s Die. 

Let the gall'd beaft wince ; 

We are unwrung in the withers. Shakefpeare. 

Rather than let your mafter take long journies, contrive 
that the faddle may pinch the bcaft in his wthers. Swift. 

WrTHERRUNG. 2. f. Witherrung fometimes is caufed by a 
bite of a horfe, or by a faddle being unñt, efpecially when the 
bows are too wide; for when they are fo, they bruife the 
flefh againft the fpines of the fecond and third vertebræ of 
the back, which forms that prominence that rifes above their 
fhoulders. Farrier’s Dié. 

To WITHHOLD. v.a. [with and hold.) Withheld, or with- 
holden, pret. and part. 

1. To reftrain; to keep from action; to hold back. 

That hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could 
caufe at farft to withhold itfelf, fo neither have any practices, 
fo many, fo bloody, following ince, been ever able to make 
weary. Hooker, b. iv. 

Sith mine he is, or free or bound ; 
Withbold, O fovereign prince, your hafty hand 
From knitting league with him. 

The prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace ; 
And by his mother was perforce withheld. dhakefpeare. 
Be careful to withhold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For though your violence fhould leave them bare 

Of gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden. 

Volition is an act of the mind, knowingly exerting that do- 
minion it takes itfelf to have over any part of man, by em- 
ploying it in, or withholding it trom any particular action. Locke, 


2. To 


Spenfer. 
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2. To keep back ; w% refufe. 


What difficulties there are, which as yet withhold our 
affent, till we be further and better fatisfied, I hope no indif- 


ferent amongft them will {corn or refufe to hear. Hooker. 
Soon as Titan gan his head exault, 
And foon again as he his light withhault, 
Their wicked engines they againft it bent. Fairy Queen. 


WITHHOLDEN. part. paff. of withhold. 

The word keep back, fheweth, that it was a thing for- 
merly due unto God; for we cannot fay that any thing is 
kept back, or withholden, that was not due before. Spelman, 

WITHHOLDER. 2. /. [from withhold ] e who withholds, 
WITHIN. prep. [prdinnan, Saxon. ] 
I. In the inner part of. 

Who then fhall blame 

His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart, 

When all that is within him does condemn 

Itfelf for being there. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

By this means, not only many helplefs perfons will be pro- 
vided for, but a generation of men will be bred up, within 
ourfelves, not perverted by any other hopes. Sprat. 

*Till this be cur’d by religion, it is as impoffible for a man 
to be happy, that is, pleafed and contented within himfelf, as 
it is for a fick man to be at eaf. Tillotfon. 

The river is afterwards wholly loft within the waters of 
the lake, that one difcovers nothing like a ftream, till within 
about a quarter of a mile from Geneva. Addifon. 

2. In the compafs of; not beyond ; ufed both of place and time. 

Next day we faw, within a kenning before us, thick clouds, 
which put us in hope of land. Bacon. 

A beet-root, and a radifh root, which had all their leaves 
cut clofe to the roots, within fix weeks had fair leaves. Bacon. 

Moft birds come to their growth within a fortnight. Bacon. 

Within fome while the king had taken up fuch liking of 
his perfon, that he refolved to make him a mafterpiece. Wotton. 

The invention of arts neceflary or ufeful to human life, 
hath been within the knowledge of men. Burnet. 

As to infinite fpace, a man can no more have a pofitive 
idea of the greateft, than he has of the leaft fpace. For in 
this latter, which is more within our comprehenfion, we are 
capable only of a comparative idea of fmallnefs, which will al- 
ways be lefs than any one, whereof wehavethe pofitive idea. Lo. 

Were every action concluded within itfelf, and drew no 
confequences after it, we fhould undoubtedly never err in 
our choice of good. Locke. 

This, with the green hills and naked rocks within the neigh- 
bourhood, makes the moft agreeable confufion. Addifon. 

Bounding defires within the line, which birth and fortune 


have marked out, is an indifpenfable duty. Atterbury. 
3. Not longer ago than. 
Within thefe five hours Haftings liv’d 
Untainted, unexamin’d, free at liberty. Shake/peare. 


Within thefe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 
And made what work I pleas’d. 
4. Into the reach of. 
When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
The defp’rate favage rufh’d within my force, 
And bore me headlong with him down the rock. 
5. In the reach of. 
Secure of outward force, within himfelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow’r ; 
Againft his will he can receive no harm. 
I have fuffer’d in your woe ; 
Nor fhall be wanting ought within my pow’r 
For your relief. 
Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, 
Both he and fhe are {till within my power. 
6. Into the heart or confidence of. ; 
When by fuch infinuations they have once got within him, 
and are able to drive him on from one lewdneís to another, 
no wonder if they rejoice to fee him guilty of all villainy. South. 
7. Not exceeding. 
Be inform’d how much your hufband’s revenue amounts to, 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


Otway. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


and be fo good a computer, as to keep within it, Swift. 
8. In the inclofure of. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, p) 

To hide his brows within the vulgar fhade ; ¢ 


But poplar wreaths around his temples fpread. Addifon. ) 
Sedentary and within-door arts, and delicate manufactures, 
that require rather the finger than the arm, have a contrariety 
to a military difpofition. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/t. 
WITHIN. adv, 
1. In the inner parts ; inwardly ; internally. 
This is yet the outward, faireft fide 
Of our defign. Within refts more of fear, 
More dread of fad event yet undefcry’d. 
Death thou hait feen 
In his’firft fhape on man; but many fhapes 
Of death, and many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave; all difmal! yet to fenfe 
More terrible at th’ entrance, than within. 


Daniel. 


Milton. 
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2. In the mind. a 

Language feems too low a thing to exprefs your excellence, 
and our fouls are {peaking fo much within, that they defpile 
all foreign converfation. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Thefe, as thy guards from outward harms, are fent ; 

Ills from within thy reafon muft prevent. Dryden, 

WITHI/NSIDE. adv. [within and fide.) In the interiour parts. 

The forceps for extracting the ftone is reprefented a little 

open, that the teeth may be better feen withinfide, Sharp. 
Wituo'ur. prep. [prSuran, Saxon, } 
I. Not with. 

Many there are, whofe deftinies have prevented their de- 
fires, and made their good motives the wards of their exe- 
cutors, not without miferable fuccefs, Hall. 

2. Ina ftate of abfence from. 
Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor wi. hout thee. Tatler. 
3. In the ftate of not having. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 
upon the mountains ; and that without virtue, from thofe. 
that feed in the vallies. acon 

Infallibility and inerrablenefs are afflumed and inclofed by the 
Romifh church, without any inerrable groundto hold it on. Ham, 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time, when the 
mind was without thofe principles; and then they will not be 
innate, but be derived from fome other original. Locke. 

4. Beyond ; not within the compafs of. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is without our reach: 
but that little fpot of ground that lies betwixt thole two great 
oceans, this we are to cultivate. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, 

5. In the negation, or omiffion of. 

Without the feparation of the two monarchies, the moft 
advantageous terms from the French, muft end in our de- 
ftruction. Addi/on. 

6. Not by; not by the ufe of; not by the help of. 

Excefs of diet in coftly meats and drinks fetched from be- 
yond the feas, would be avoided: wife men will do it without 
a law; I would there might be a law to reftrain fools. Bacon. 

7. On the outfide of. 
Without the gate 
Some drive the cars, and fome the courfers rein. 
8. Not within. 

When the weather hinders me from taking my diverfions with- 

out doors, I frequently make a little party with feleét friends. 4d. 
g. With exemption from. 

The great lords of Ireland informed the king, that the 
Irifhry might not be naturalized without damage to themfelves 
or the crown. Daviess Ireland. 

Happinefs under this view, ev’ry one conftantly purfues. 
Other things acknowledged to be good, he can look upon 
without defire, pafs by, and be content without. Locke. 

WITHOUT. adv. 
1. Not on the infide. 

Forming trees and fhrubs into fundry fhapes, is done by 
moulding them within, and cutting them without. Bacon. 

Wife men ufe ftudies ; for they teach not their own ufe; 
but that is a wifdom without them, and above them, won by 
obfervation. Bacon. 

Thefe were from without the growing miferies. Milton. 

Having gone as far as they could without, they began to 

obferve them within. Grew. 
2. Out of doors. 
The reception of light into the body of the building, was 
very prompt from without, and from within. Watton. 
Their doors are barr’d againft a bitter flout ; 
Snarl, if you pleafe, but you fhall fnarl without. Dryden. 
3. Externally; not in the mind. : 
WitHo'uT. conjuné. Unlefs; if not; except. Not in ufe. 

I find my love fhall be proved no love, without I leave to 
love, being too unfit a veflel in whom fo high thoughts fhould 
be engraved. Sidney, b. ii. 

You will never live to my age, without you keep yourfelves 
in breath with exercife, and in heart with joyfulnefs. Sidney. 


Dryden. 


WitHou’TEN. prep. [piduran, Saxon.) Without. Obiolete. 
Her face fo fair, as flefh it feemed not, 
But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel’s hue, 
Clear as the fky, withouten blame or blot, 
Through goodly mixture of complexion’sdew. — Spenjer. 


To WITHsTa'nD. v.a. [with and fland.] To gainftand; to 
oppofe ; to refift. j 
The violence of forrow is not at the firft to be flriven 
withal, being like a mighty beaft, fooner tamed with follow- 
ing, than overthrown by with/fanding. Sidney. 
The wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith ye have with- 
flood the received orders of this church, was the firft thing 
which caufed me to enter unto confideration, whether every 
chriftian man fearing God, ftand bound to join with you. Hooker. 
It is our frailty that in many things we all do amifs, but a 
virtue that we would do amifs in nothing, and a teftimony of 
that virtue, that when we pray that what occafion of fin foever 


do offer itfelf, we may be ftrengthened from above to with- 
fiand it Hooker, b.v. 
ss 9 They 
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They foon fet fail; nor now the fates withfland ; 

"Their forces trufted with a forcign hand. Dryden. 

When Elymas withttood Paul and Barnabas, and when Paul 
favs of Alexander, he hath greatly with/tood our words, do 
we think the with/landing there was without {psaking? Atterd. 

Wrrusra’nprr. nj. [from withfand) Anopponent; re- 
tilling power. 

War may be defined the exercife of violence under fove- 
reign command againtt with/landers; force, authority, and 
refittance being the cfiential parts thereof. Raleigh. 

Wi'rny. n. / [pg Saxon.) Willow. A tree. 
Wi'rress. adj. (from wit.} Wanting underftanding. 
Why then fhould zui//e man fo much mifween 
‘That nothing is but that which he hath feen? Fairy Queen. 
] have ever lov’d the life remov’d ; 
And held in idle price to haunt affemblies, 
Where youth, and coft, and witle/s brav’ry keeps. Shake/p. 
So’t pleas’d my deftiny, 
suilty of my fin of going, to think me 


$ As vain, as w t'efs, and as falfe as they 
Which dwell in court. Donne. 
He kept us flaves, by which we fitly prove 
That witl:/i pity breedeth fruitlefs love. Fairfax. 
‘The apple’s outward form 
Í » Deleéable, the witlefs fwain beguiles, 
Till with a writhen mouth and fpattering noife 
He taftes the bitter morfel and rejects. Philips. 


Wiruinc. n. /. [Diminutive of wit.] A pretender to wit; 
a man of petty {martnefs. 

You have taken off the fenfelefs ridicule, which for many 
years the witlings of the town have turned upon their fathers 
and mothers. Addifon’ s Spectator. 

Thofe half-learn’d wit/ings num’rous in our ifle, 

As half-form’d infects on the banks of Nile. 

Be A beau and witiing perifh’d in the throng, 

One dy’d in metaphor, and one in fong. 

Witness. n. /. [pitnerre, Saxon.] 
1. Teftimony ; atteftation. 
The devil can cite {cripture for his purpofe ; 

An evil foul producing holy witne/s, 

4 Is like a villain with a {miling cheek 5 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. Shake/peare. 
May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and the witne/s 
of a good confcience, purfue him any further revenge? Shak. 
$ If Í bear wstnc/s of myfelf, my witne/s is not truc. Fohn. 
` © The fpirit beareth witnefs with our fpirit that we are the 
children of God. Rom. viii. 16. 
Many bare falfe witne/s, but their witne/s agreed not. Mar. 
Nor was long his witne/s unconfirmed. Milton. 

Ye moon and fars bear witnefs to the truth ! 

His only crime, if friendfhip can offend, 
. Is too much love to his unhappy friend. Dryden's Æneid. 
| Our fenfes bear witne/s to the truth of each others report, 
concerning the exiftence of fenfible things. Locke. 
2. One who gives teftimony. 
The king’s attorney 
i Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confeffions 
Of divers witre/fes. Shakefpearés Henry VIII. 
God is witne/s betwixt me and thee. Gen. xxxi. 50. 
Thy trial choofe 

With me, beft witne/s of thy virtue try'd. Milton. 

A fat benefice became a crime, and witne/s too againft its 
incumbent. Decay of Piety. 

Nor need I fpcak my deeds, for thefe you fee ; 
The fun and day are witne//es for me. Dryden. 
3. With a Wirnxess. Effedtually ; to a great degree, fo as to 
| leave fome lating mark or teftimony behind. A low phrafe. 

Here was a bleffing handed out with the firft pairs of ani- 
mais at their creation; and it had effect with a witne/s. Wood. 

r Now gall is bitter with a witnefs; 


Pope. 
Pope. 


© And Jove is all delight and fwectnefs. Pror. 
= ToWrsnsss. v.a. [from the noun.) To atteft. 
fù There ran a rumour 
= Of many worthy fellows that were out, 
Which was to my belief witne/s’d the rather, 
For that | faw the tyrant’s power a-foot. Shakefpeare. 


Heareft thou not how many things they witne/s againft thee ? 
Fehn xxvii. 13. 

Though by the father he were hir'd to this, 
He ne’er could witne/s any touch or kifs. Donne. 
Thefe be thofe difcourfes of God, whofe effcéts thofe that 
live witnefs in themfelves 5 the fenfible in their fenfible na- 
tures, the reafonable in thcir reafonable fouls. Raleigh. 

To Witness. v. n. To bear teftimony. 

À The fea ftrave with the winds which fhould be louder, 
” and the fhrouds of the fhip with a chaftly noife to them that 


Lan 


E erein- it, witnefjed that their ruin was the wager of the 

others contention. . Sidney. 
Mine eye doth his effigies witne/s, 

Moft truly limn’d and living in your face. Shakefpeare. 
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Witnefs you ever-burning lights above! 
You elements that clip us round about! 
Witnefs that here lago now doth give 
The exccution of his wit, hands aud heart, 
To Othello’s fervice. Shakefpeare’s Othelio. 
Lorenzo 
Shall witne/s I {et forth as foon as you, 


And even but now return’d. Shakefpeare: 
I witne/s to x 
The times that brought them in. Shakefpeare. 


Another beareth witnefs of me, and I know that the witnels 
which he witneffeth of me is truc. John v. 32. 
The Americans do acknowledge and {peak of the deluge in 
their continent, as Acofta zwtneffeth, and Laet in the hitto- 
ries of them. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 
Witnefs, ye heay’ns ! I live not by my fault, a 
I trove to have deferv’d the death I fought Dryden's Aneid. 
Lord Falkland witneffes for me, thatin a book there were 


many fubjects that I had thought on for the ftage. Dryden. 
Witne/s for me ye awful gods, 
I took not arms till urg‘d by felf-defence, 
The eldeft law of nature. Rowe. 


Wi'tress. interj. An exclamation fignifying that perfon or 
thing may atteft it. 
For want of words, or lack of breath, 
Witnefs, when I was worried with thy peels. Mi'ton. 
WITSNA'PPER. n. f. [wit and fnap.] One who affects repartee. 
Go in, firrah; bid them prepare for dinner.— 
— That is done, fir; they have all {tomachs.—— 
—What a wit/napper are you ! Shikefpeare. 
Wr rep. adj. [from wit.] Having wit: as a quick witted boy. 
Wrrricism. n. f. [from w’tty.] A mean attempt at wit. 
We have a libertine fooling even in his laft agonics, with 
a wittici/m between his teeth, without any regard to fobricty 
and confcience. L’Eftrange. 
He is full of conceptions, points of epigram and wittici/ms, 


all which are below the dignity of heroick verfe. Addifon. 
Wr tity. adv. [from witty. } 
t. Ingenioufly; cunningly ; artfully. 
But is there any other beaft that lives, 
Who his own harm fo witti/y contrives? Dryden. 


2. With flight of imagination. 

Inconverfation wittily pleafant, pleafantly gamefome. Sidney. 

The old hermit, that never faw pen and ink, very witti’y 
faid to a niece of king Gordobuck, that that is, is. Shake/p. 

The obftinate contemners of all helps and arts, fuch as pre- 
fuming on their own natural parts, dare deride all diligence, 
and feem to mock at the terms when they underftand not the 
things ; think that way to get off wittily with their ignorance. 

Ben. Fobnfon. 
Wr rtiness. 7. f. [from witty.] The quality of being witty. 

No lefs deferveth his wittine/s in deviting, his pithinefs in 

uttering, his paftoral rudenefs and his moral wifenefs. Spen/er. 

Wr TTINGLy. adv. [from witting, knowing; pizan, Saxon, 
to weet or know.] Knowingly ; not ignorantly ; with know- 
ledge; by defign. 

Whatfoever we work as men, the fame we do wittingly work 
and freely ; neither are we, according to the manner of na- 
tural agents any way fo tied, but that it is in our pwer to 
leave things we do undone. Hooker. 

Withhold revenge, ’tis not my fault, 

Nor wittingly have I infring’d my vow. Shak. Henry VI. 

During that dreadful fiege, every particular accident for bre- 
vity I wittingly pals over. Knoiles’s Hifl. of the Turks. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the world. Afore 

No forger of lies willingly and wittingly furnifhed out the 
means of his own detection. Weft on the Refurrestion, 

WI/TTOL. n. fe [pizzol, Sax.] A man who knows the falfe- 
hood of his wife and feems contented ; a tame cuckold. 
O Mars, for what doth ferve thy armed ax ? 

To let that witold beaft confume in flames 

Thy Venus child. : Sidney. 

Amaimon founds well; Lucifer well; yet they are the 
names of fiends: but cuckold, wittol, the devil himfelf hath 
not fuch a name. Shakefpeare’s erry Fives of Windfor. 

The Theban wittal, when he once defc. ies 
Jove is his rival, falls to facrifice. 
Wrrroty. adj. [from wittol.} Cuckoldly. 


Cleavcland. 


The jealous wittolly knave hath mafles of money. Shake’. 
Wrrry. adj. [from wit.] i 
r. Judicious; ingenious. 

‘The deep-revolving, witty Puckingham 

No more fhall be the neighbour to my counfels. Shatc/p. 


‘Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and wvfty in thy 
words. Fuuith Kies 
2. Full of imagination. 

Hiftories make men wife, pocts witty, the mathematick 
fubtile. Bacon. 
Where there is areal ftock of wit, yet the witticf# fayings 

will be f.und in a great meafure the iffues cf chance. — Ssuth, 
sagt la 
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In gentle verfe the witty told their fame, 
And grac’d their choiceft fongs with Emma’s name. Prior. 
3. Sarcaflick ; full of taunts. 
Honeycomb, who was fo unmercifully w#/ty upon the wo- 
men, has given the ladies ample fatisfafion by marrying a 
~ farmer’s daughter. Addifow Spectator. 
Wi'rwat. n.f. A bird. . Ainfworth, 
To Wive. v. x. [from wife.} To marry; totake a wife, 
Were fhe as rough 
As are the fwelling Adriatick feas, 


I come to wive it wealthily in Padua, Shake/peare. 
The ancient faving is no herefy, 
Hanging and wiving goes by defliny. Shakefpeare. 


A fhop of all qualities that man loves woman for; befides 
that hook of wiving, fairnefs, which ftrikes the eye. Shate/p. 
Defign or chance makes others wive, 
But nature did this match contrive. 
To WiveE. v.a. 
1. To match to a wife. 
She dying gave it mc; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wrv’d, 
To give it her. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
2. To take for a wife. 
If he have the condition of a faint, and the complexion of 
a devil, I had rather he fhould fhrive me than wive me. Shake/p. 
Wi'very. adv. [from wives.] Belonging to a wife. 
s Bafilius could not abftain from praifing Parthenia, as the 
perfect picture of a womanly virtue, and wively faithfulnefs. Sid. 
Wives. 2. /. The plural of wife. 

A man of his learning fhould not fo lightly have been car- 
ried away with old wives tales, from approvance of his own 
reafon. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Wr’zarp. n. f. [from wife.) A conjurer; an inchanter ; a 
he-witch. It had probably at firft a laudable meaning. 
Patience, good lady ; wizards know their times. Shake/p. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the crofs-row plucks the letter G ; 

And fays, a wizard told him that by G 

His iffue difinherited fhould be. Shake/p. Richard III. 

That damn’d wizard, hid in fly difguife, 

For fo by certain figns I knew, had met 

Already, ere my beft {peed could prevent 


Waller. 


The aidlefs innocent lady his wifh’d prey. Milton. 
The prophecies of wizards old 
Increas’d her terror, and her fall foretold. Waller. 
The wily wizard muft be caught, 
For, unconftrain’d, he nothing tells for nought. Dryden. 


WO. n.f. (pa, Saxon. ] 
1. Grief ; forrow; mifery; calam'ty. 

The king is mad: how ftiff is my vile fenfe, 

That I ftand up and have ingenious feeling 

Of my huge forrows ! better I were diftract ; 

So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs ; 

And woes by wrong imaginations, lofe 

The knowledge of themfelves Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

So many miferies have craz’d my voice, 

That my woe weary’d tongue is ftill. 

Her rafh hand in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, Eve pluck’d, fhe eat: 

Earth felt the wound; and nature from her feat 

Sighing through all her works, gave figns of woe 

That all was loft. Milton's Paradije Loft. 

O’er dreary waftes, they weep each other's wo. Pope. 
2, It is often ufed m denunciations, wo be; or in exclamations 
of forrow wo is; anciently wo wurth; pa puny, Saxon. 

All is but lip wifdom which wants experience: I now, wo 
is me, do try what love can do. Sidney. 

Vo is my heart ; 

That poor foldier, that fo richly fought, 

Whofe rags fham'd gilded arms; whofe naked breaft 

Stept before fhields of proof, cannot be found. Shake/peare. 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown’d and foak’d in mercenary blood. Shake/peare. 

Happy are they which have been my friends; and we to my 
lord chief-juftice. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Howl ye, wo worth the day. Ezek. XXX. 2. 

W be to the fhepherds of Ifrael that do feed theinfelves. £z. 

IVa is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. ‘Fer. x. 19. 

If God be fuch a being as | have defcribed, wo to the world 
if it were without him: this would be a thoufand times great- 
er lofs to mankind than the extinguifhing of the fun. Tzllot/on. 

Woe to the vanquith’d, woe! Dryden's Albion. 
2a denunciation of calamity ; a curfe. 

Can there be a oor curfe in all the ftores of vengeance 
equal to the malignity of fuch a practice; of which one fingle 
inftance could involve all mankind in one univerfal confufion, 

South's Sermons. 
4. Wo feems in phrafes of denunciation or imprecation to be a 
fubftantive, and in exclamation an adjective, as particularly in 
the following lincs. 
Woe are we, fir! you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. Shak, Antony and Cleopatra. 
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Shake/pearc. 


WOL 
5. Wo is ufed by Shakc/peare for a ftop or ceffation; from the 
particle wo pronounced by carters to their horfes when they 
would have them ftop. 
Love's a mighty lord ; 
And hath fo humbled me, as, I confefs, 
There is no wo to his correction. 
Woan. n./. [pad, Saxon} A plant. 

[he flower confifts of four leaves, which are difpofed in 
form of acrofs; out of whofe ower cup rifes the pointal, 
which afterwards turns to a fruit in the fhape of a tongue, 
flat at the edge, gaping two ways, having but one cell, in 
which is contained for the moft part one oblong feed; is 
cultivated in England for the ufe of dyers, who ufc it for lay- 
ing the foundation of many colours, Miller. 

In times of old, when Britifh nymphs were known 

To love no foreign fafhions like their own; 

When drefs was monftrous, and fig-leaves the mode, 

And quality put on no paint but woad. Garth: 

Wo'secone. a. f. [wo and degone.] Loft in wo; diftracted 
in wo; overwhelmed with forrow. 
Such aman, 

So dull, fo dead in look, fo weebegone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 

And w. uld have told hin half his Troy was burn’d ; 

But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue. Shakefpeare, 

Tancred he faw his life’s joy fet at nought, 
So woebezone was he with pains of love. Fairfax. 
Wort. The obfolete participle paflive from To Wart, 
A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits 
Than now the Englifh bottoms have woft, 
Did never float upon the fwelling tide. 
Wo’FuL. adj. [wo and full] 
I. Sorrowful; afflicted ; mourning. 

The woful Gynecia, to whom reft was no eafe, had left her 
lothed lodging, and gotten herfelf into the folitary places thofe 
defarts were full of. Sidney. 

How many woful widows left to bow 

To fad difgrace! 

In atow’r, and never to be loos’d, 

The woful captive kinimen are inclos d. 

2. Calamitous ; afflictive. 
3. Wretched; paltry; forry. 

What wofu/ {tuff this madrigal would be, 

In fome ftarv'd hackney-fonneteer, or me? 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens! how the ftyle refines ! 

Wo'FuLLy. adv. [from wofal.] 
1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
2. Wretchedly ; in a fenfe of contempt. 

He who would pafs fuch a judgment upon his condition, as 
fhall be confirmed at that great tribunal, from which there 
lies no appeal, will find himfelf wofully deceived, if he jud- 
ges of his fpiritual eftate by any of thefe meafures. South. 

Worn. n. f. Wold, whether fingly or jointly, in the names of 
places, fignifies a plain open country; from the Saxon pol, 
a plain and a place without wood, Gibfon’s Camden. 

Wold and wald with the Saxons fignified a ruler or gover- 
nour; from whence bertwold is a famous governour ; ethelwold 
a noble governour: herwa/d, and by inverfion waldher, a ge- 
neral of an army. Gibfon’s Camden. 

WO'LF. [pal Saxon; wolf, Dutch.] 
1. A kind of wild dog that devours fheep. 
Advance our waving colours on the walls, 
Refcu’d is Orleans from the Englifh wo/ves. 
No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To be a com’rade with the wolf and owl, 
Neceliity’s fharp pinch. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
If we/ves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time, 
Thou fhould’ft have faid, go, porter, turn the key, 
All cruels elfe fubfcrib'd. Shake/p. King Lear. 
2. An eating ulcer. 

How dangerous it is in fenfible things to ufe metaphorical ex- 
preffions; and what abfurd conceits the vulgar will fwallow in 
the literals, an example we have in our profeflion, who having 
called an cating ulcer by the name of wolf, common appre- 
henfion conceives a reality therein, Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

Wo’:Fnoc. 2. f. [wolf and dog.} 
1. A dog of a very large breed kept to guard fheep. 
‘The lucklefs prey, how treach’rous tumblers gain, 
And dauntlefs wa/fdogs {hake the lion’s mane. Tickell. 
2. A dog bred between a dog and wolf. 
Wo/trisH, adj. [from wof.] | Refembling a wolf in qualities 
or form. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 


Daniel's Civil War. 
Dryden. 


Popei 


Shake/peare. 


Thy defires 
Are wolff, bloody, ftarv’d, and ravenous. 
I have another daughter, 
Who, I am fure, is kind and comfortable ; 
When fhe fhaH hear this of thee, with her nails 
Shall flea thy wolfi/) vilage. Shake/peare’s King Liar. 
Nothing more common than thofe wolf/h back-friends in 


all our pretenfions. L’ Efrrange. 
A pre- 


Shake/neare. 


WOM 


i A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal Rale to all bafe pro- 
~ jects: all wolfh defigns walk under fheeps cloathing. Gov. Ton. 
VOLFSBANE. n.f. [ivol/and dane.] A poifonous plant ; aconite. 
It hath circum{cribed roundifh divided leaves; the flower 
confifts of four leaves, fliaped like a monkey’s hood: cach of 
thefe flowers are fuccceded by three or more pods which con- 
tain feveral rough {ceeds ; the moft part of thefe fpecies are dead- 


ly poifon Miler. 
Welf.bane is an early lower. Mortimer’s Hufbanary. 
Wo/.Fsmitk. n. fe An herb. Ainfurrib, 


We'tyisn. adi. [tiom wolves, of wolf; walfijb is more proper. } 

Refembling » woif, 

Why in this wo /b gown do I ftand here, 
‘To beg of Hob and Dick. Shakefp. Cort:lanus. 
My people are grown half wild, they would not worry one 
another fo in that wow belluine manner elfe. Howe'l. 
There isa bafe wols principle within that is gratified with 
anotl:cr’s mifery. South's Sermons. 
WOMAN. {[ppman, yimman, Saxon; whence we yet pro- 
nounce wsmen in the plural, tsmmen, Skinnr.] 
1. The temale of the human race 
‘That man who hath a tongue is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a womin. Shak-fpeare. 
Thou dotard, thou art wom-sn-tir'd, unroofted 
By thy dame Parlet here. Sha’ Jpeares Winter's Tale. 
Women are fott, mild, pitiful and flexible ; 
Thou ftern, obduratc, flinty, rough, remorflefs.  Shike/p. 
And Abimelech took men-fervants and wemen fervants. Gen. 
O woman, lovely woman, nature form’d thec 
To temper man: we had been brutes without thee. Otway. 
Ceneus a women once and once a man; 
But ending in the fex fhe firit began Deydin’s Æn. 
Women are made as they themielves would choofe, 
Too pioud to alk, too humble to refufe. Garth. 
_ Women in their nature are much more gay and joyous than 
men; whether it be that their blood is more refined, their 

fibres more delicate, and thcir avimal {pirits more light; vi- 
È - _vacity is the gift of women, gravity that of men. Addifon. 
2. A female attendant on a perfon of rank, 

I could not perfonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me ; but by her woman 
] fent your meilage. Shak:fpeare’s Henry VIII. 
To Wo’mMAN v.a. [from thenoun.] To make pliant like a 
woman. 
I’ve felt fuch quirks of joy and grief, 
That the frit face of neither on the ftart 
Can soman me unto’t. Shake/peare. 
Womanxeb. adj. [trom woman.) Accompanied; united with 
a woman. 
a I do attend here on the general, 
~ And think it no addition. nor my with, 
To have him fee me woman’d. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 
WoMANH4 TER. n.f. [womun and hater.] One that has an 
averfion from the female fex. 
i _.... How could it come into your mind, 
To pitch on me of all mankind, 
, Againft the fex to write a fatyr ; 
_ And brand me for a weminhater. Swift. 
Wo’mMaNnHoop ) n. f. [from woman.) The character and col- 
WoMANHEAD. } lective qualities of a woman. Obfolete. 
Ne in her fpeech, ne in her haviour, 
Was ligh nefs feen, or loofer vanity, 
But gracious womanhood and gravity. Fairy Queen. 
There dwells fweet love and conftant chaftity, 
Unfpotted faith, and comely womanhood, 
Regard of honour, and mild modefty. 
o Tis prefent death I beg; and one thing more, 
That woman'od denies my tongue to tell : 
O keep me from their worfe than killing luft. Stoke/peare: 
_. When my grave is broke up again, 
Some fecond gueft to entertain ; 

__ For graves have learn’d that -vomanhead 
a Tobe to more than one a bed. Donne. 
Wo'MaNnisH adj. [from woman.) Suitable to a woman. 

~ Neither doubt you, becaufe I wear a woman’s apparel, I 

“will be the more Somani ; fince I affure you there is nothing 
I defire more than fully to prove myfelf a man. Sidney. 

Zelmane making a women Jh habit to be the armour of her 
boldnefs, giving up her life to the lips of Philociea, humbly be- 
fought her to keep her fpeech a while within the paradife of 


Spenjer. 


her mind. Sidney. 
A voice not foft, weak, piping, and womani/h, but audible, 
= ftrong, and ma:like. Afcham. 

She then to him thefe womzni/b words ’gan fay, 
For love of me, leave off. Fairy Queen, 

Our fathers minds are dead, 
. And we are covern’d with our mothers fpirits 5 
Our yoke and luff rance fhew us womanifh.  Shakefpeare. 
1 do not think he fears death; 

He never was fo womant/b. Shakefpeare. 
During his banifhment, he was fo foftened and dejected, 
as he wrote nothing but a few womani/h epiltles. Bacon. 
In a fad look or womani/h complaint. Denham. 


WON 


I melt to woman‘f tears, and if I ftay, 


I find my love my courage will betray. Dryden. 
The godlike hero, in his breaft 

Difdain’d, or was afham’d to fhow 

So weak, fo womanijh a woe. Dryden. 


To Womani‘sz. v.a. [from wonan.] To emafculate; to 
effeminate ; to foften. Proper, but not ufed 
This effeminate love of a woman doth eemanize a man. Sid. 
WOMANKI'ND. n f. [womanand kind] The female fex; the 
race of women. 
Mufidorus had over bitterly glanced againit the reputation 
of womankind. Sidney. 
So eafy is t’appeafe the ftormy wind 
Of malice, in the calm of pleafant womankind. Fairy Queen, 
Becaufe thou doat’{t on womankind, admiring 
Their fhape, their colour, and attractive grace, 
None are, thou think’ft, but taken with fuch toys. Milton. 
Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 
But womankind in ills is ever bold. Dr, den’s Juvenal. 
Juba might make the proudeft of our fex, 
Any of womantina, but Marcia, happy. 
She advanc’d, that wo:nankind 
Would by her model form their mind. 
Wo'mancy. aaj. [from woman. ] 
1. Becoming a woman ; fuiting a woman; feminine; not maf- 
culine. i 
I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good fometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas! 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 


Addifon’s Cats, 
Swift. 


To fay I'd done “o harm. Shake/peare. 
She brings your froward wives 
As prifoners, to her womanly perfuafion. Shakefpeare. 
All will {py in thy face 
A blufhing womanly difcovering grace Donne. 


Rage choaks my words ; ’tis womanly to weep. D: ylen. 
Let him be tauzht to put off all thofe tender airs, atiegied 
fmiles, and all the enchanting waman y behaviour that has made 
him the object of his own admiration. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. Not childifh; not girlifh. 
Young perfons, under a woman'y age, are often troubled 
with fome of «he fame {ymptoms. Ar'»:thnot on Diet. 
Wo'MaNLy. adv. [from woman.} In the manner of a woman ; 
effeminately. 
WOMB. n.f. [wamba, Goth. ramb, Sax. wamb, Iflandick.} 
i. The place of the fetus in the mother. 
When yet he was bat tender bodied, and the only fon of 
my womb. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 
New-born children bring not many ideas into the world, ba- 
ting fome faint ideas of hunger and thirft which they may have 


felt in the womb, Locke. 

Conceiving, as fhe flept, her fruitful womb 

Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Adiifon. 

2. The place whence any thing is produced. 

The earth was form 'd, but in the womb as yet 

Of waters, embryon immature involv’d, 

Appear’d not. Milton. 
The womb of earth the genial feed receives. Dryden. 


To Wome. v.a. [from the noun] To inclofe; to breed in 
fecret. 
Not for all the fun fees, or 
The clofe earth wombs, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov’d. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 
Wo'mpy. adj. [from womb.] Capacious. 
He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it, 
That caves and w-mby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock, 


In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shake/p. Henry V. 
Wo'men. Plural of woman. 
Thus it fhall befal 
Him who to worth in women over-trufts. Milton, 


Won. The preterite and participle paffive of win. 
All thefe the Parthian, 


From the luxurious kings of Antioch wen. Milton. 
Againft myfelf [ victorious have won, , 
And by my fatal abfence am undone. Dryden. 


My mother is won over to my fide, but dares not mention 
me to my father, for fear of provoking him. Addr/on’s Speéat. 
To Won. v.n. [punian, Saxon; wonen, German.) Todwell; 
to live; to have abode. Not in ufe. 
Him fortuned 
To come where vile Arcafia does wonn. 
Out of the ground uprofe 
As from his lair, the wild beaft where he wons 
In foreft wild. Miiten’s Paradife Loft. 
A people near the northern pole that won; 
Whom Ireland fent from loughes and forefts hore. Fairfy 
Won. n. f. [fromthe verb.] Dwelling; habitation. Obfolete. 
What fecret- place, quoth he, can fafely hold 
So huge a mafs, and hid from heaven’s eye; 
Or where haft thou thy zon, that fo much gold 
Thou can’ft preferve from wrong and robbery. Fairy Queen. 
Te 


FairyQueen 


WON 


To WONDER. uv. [punopian, Saxon; wonder, Dutch.] 
To be ftruck with admiration ; to be pleafed or furprifed fo as 
to be aftonifhed. 

The want of thefe magazines of victuals I have oftentimes 
complaiacd of in England, and wondered at in other countries. 
Spenfer’s Ireland. 

His deadly wound was healed: and all the world wondered 
after the beait. Rev. xiii. 3. 
No wonder to us, who have converfed with too many 
ftrange unparallel’d actions, now to wonder at any thing : 
wonder is from furprife, and furprife ceafes upon experience. 
South's Sermons, 

King Turnus wondcr'd at the fight renew’d. Dryden. 
Who can wonder that all the fciences have been fo over- 
charged with infignificant and doubtful expreffions, capable to 
make the moft quick-fighted very little the more knowing. 
Locke. 

I could not fufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of thefe di- 
minutive mortals, who durft venture to mount and walk upon 
my body. Swift. 

Wo’/nveR. n.f. [pundon, Saxon; wonder, Dutch.] 

y. Admiration ; aftonifhment; amazement ; furprife caufed by 
fomething unufual or unexpected. 
What is he, whofe griefs 

Sear fuch an emphafis? whofe phrafe or forrow 

Conjure the wand'ring ftars, and makes them ftand 

Like wander-wounded hearers. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Winder caufeth aftonifiment, or an immoveable pofture of 
the body; for in wonder the fpirits fly not as in fear, but only 
fettle. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

2. Caufe of wonder; a ftrange thing; fomcthing more or great- 
er than can be expected. 

The Cornifh wonder-gatherer defcribeth the fame. Carew. 

Great etfeéts come of induftry in civil bufinefs; and to try 

things oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. Bac:n. 
Lo, a wonder ftrange ! 
Ot every beaft, and bird, and infect {mall 
Came fevens, and pairs. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
What woman will you find, ; 

Though of this age the wonder and the fame, 

On whom his Icifure will vouchfafe an eye 

Of fond defire? Milton's Paradife Regaincd, 
No wonder fleep from careful lovers flies, 

To bathe himfelf in Sachariffa’s eyes; 

As fair Aftrea once from earth to heav’n, 

By ftrife and loud impiety was driven. Waller. 
Drawn for your prince, that {word could wonders do : 


The better caufe makes mine the fharper now. Waller, 
3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 
There Babylon the wender of all tongues. Milton. 


Ample fouls among mankind have arrived at that prodigi- 
ous extent of knowledge which renders them the wonder and 
glory of the nation where they live. Watts. 

Wo'NDERFUL. adj. [wonder and full] Admirable ; ftrange; 
aftonifhing. 
Tuttered that which I underftood not, things too wonderful 
for me which I knew not. Fob xiii, 3. 
Strange 

Hath been the caufe, and wonderful to hear. Milton. 

All this is very wonderful, Shakefpeare multiplies miracle up- 
on miracle to bring about the fame event in the play, which 
chance with more propriety performs in the novel. Shak. Ilu/?. 

Wo'NDERFUL. adv. To a wonderful degree. Improperly ufed. 

‘The houfe which I am about to build fhall be wonderful 

great. 2 Chron. ii. 9. 
Wo'xDERFULLY. adv. [from wonderful] Ina wonderful 
manner ; to a wonderful degree. 

He was much made on by the pope, who knowing him- 
felf to be unprofitable to the Chriftian world, was wonder fully 
glad to hear that there were fuch echoes of him founding in 
remote parts. Bacon's Henry VII. 

There is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
picture. Addifon’s Italy. 

WONDERMENT. x. f. [from wonder.] Aftonifhment ; amaze- 
ment, Not in ufe, except in low language. 
When my pen would write her titles true, 
It ravith’d is with fancy’s wonderment. Spenfer. 

Thofe things which I here fet down, do naturally take the 
fenfe, and not refpect petty wonder ments. Bacon. 

The neighbours made a wonderment of it, and afked him 
what he meant. L Ejirange. 

WOo'NDERsYRUCK. adj. [winder and firike.] Amazed. 
Afcanius, wonderfiruck to fee 
That image of his filial picty. Dryden's Æneid. 
Wo'NDROUS. adj. [This is contracted from wonderous, of won- 
der. | 
1, Admirable; marvellous ; f{trange ; furprifing. 
The credit of whofe virtue reft with thee; 


T//ndrous indeed, if caufe of fuch effeas. Milton. 
In fuch charities fhe pafs’d the day; 
? Twas wond'rous how fhe found an hour to pray. Dryden, 


Refearches into the fprings of natural bodies, and their mo- 
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tions, fhould awaken us to admire the zvondr.u; wifdom of our 
Creator in all the works of nature, atts. 
2, [PF ondrous is barbaroufly ufed for an adverb.] Ina ftranve 
degree. = 
From that part where Mofes remcmbereth the giants, begot- 
ten by the fons of good men upon the daughters of the wicked; 
did they fteal thofe wondrous great acts of their ancient kings and 
powerful giants. Rabih 
fo ihun th’ allurement is not hard x 
To minds refolv’d, forewarn’d and well-prepar'd ; 
But wondrous difficult, when once befet, : 
To ftruggle through the ftraits, and break th’ involving net. 


Dryden, 
You are fo beautiful, i 
So wondrous fair, you juftify rebellion. Dryden, 
Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
Are, as when women, wond’rous fond of place. Pope. 


Wownprousty. adu. [from wondrous.} Tor {trange degrec 
grec. 


My lord led wondrou/ly to difcontent. Shake eare. 
This made Proferpina : 
Make to them the greater fpeed, 
For fear that they too much fhould bleed, 
Which wondrou/ly her troubled. Drayton, 


Such doétrines in the pidgeon houfe were taught: 
You need not afk how wsndroufiy they wrought. Dryden, 
Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 

Cloe complains, and wondrou/ly’s ageriev'd. Granvil’e. 
To Wont. v. n. [Preterite and participle wnt ; puman, 
To be Wonr. § Saxon; gewooncn, Dutch.] To be accuftom- 

ed; to ufe; to be ufed. 
A yearly folemn feaft fhe wont to make 
The day that firft doth lead the year around. Fairy Qiveen. 
Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
He wonts to work, that none the fame efpics.  Hublerd. 
Jafon the Theflalian was twsnt to fay, that fome things 
mutt be done unjultly, that many things may be done juftly. 
Bacon. 
. I this night have dream’d; 
If dream’d, not as I oft am wont, of thee, 
But of offence and trouble. Afilton’s Paradife Left, 
The eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Which on the fhaft that made him die 

Efpy’d a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to foar fo high. Waller. 

A mother was wont always to indulge her daughters, when 

any of them defired fquirrels or birds, but then they muft keep 
them well. Lecke. 

Another fort of fophifm is want to be called an imperfect 

enumeration or falfe induction, when from afew experiments 
men infer general theorems. Watts’s Lozick. 
WONT. n.f. [from the verb ] Cuftom; habit; ufe. Outof ule. 

Paffing their time according to their wont, they waited for 

the coming of Phalantus. Sidney. 

Things natural in that regard forget their ordinary natural 

wcnt, that which is heavy mounting fometime upwards of its 


own accord. Hooker. 
*Tis not his wont to be the hindmoft man, 
Whate’er occafion keeps him from us now. — Shake/peare. 


They are by fudden alarm or watchword to be called out 
to their military motions under fky or covert, according to 
the feafon, as was the Roman wont, Milan. 

Wont. A contraétion of will not. 
Wo'NTED. part. adj. [from the verb.] 
ufual. 
Her champion itout, to aid his fricnd, 
Again his wonted weapon proved. Fairy Quegn. 
So pray’d they, innocent, znd to their thoughts 

Firm peace recover’d foon and zeonted calm. Miiton. 

The pond-frog would fain have gotten the other frog over ; 
but fhe was wonted to the place, and would not remove. L’£//. 

Who have no houfe, fit round where once it was, 

And with full eyes cach tented room require ; 

Haunting the yct warm afhes of the placc, 

As murther’d men walk where they did expire. Dryden, 

Wo'rrepness. n.f. [from wonted.] State of being accuftom- 
ed to. Not in ufc. 

Did I fee any thing more of Chrift in thofe that pretend 
to other modes of government, I might fufpect my judgement 
biafled with prejudice or wontednefs of opinion. King Charie.. 

Wo’ntress. adj. [from wonte} Unaccuftomed; unuiual. 
Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me? 
What wontle/s fury do`ft thou now inf{pire 
Into my feeble breaft, when full of thee? Spoufr. 
To Woo. v.a. fupogod, courted, Saxon.] To court; to lue 
to for love. 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do; is 
We fhould be wos'd, and were not-made te wx Share heere., 
Some lay in dead mens fkulls; and in thofe holes 

Where cyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in {corn of eyes, reflecting gems 5 

That eod to the flinvy bottom of the deep, 


And mock’d the dead bones that lay ieatter'd by. Shatefpear. 
Fancie 


Acciftomed; ufed ; 


_ ——. v= ~ 


Woo'DeN. adj. [from woid.] 


wood 


Fancies and notions he purfues, 
Which ne’er had being but in thought : 
Each like the Grecian artift wos 
The image he himfelf has wrought. 
My proud rival woos 
Another partner to his throne and bed. 
Ë Philips’s Diftreft Mother. 
Oh, ftretch thy reign, fair peace! from fhorc to fhore, 
Till conqueft ceafe, and flav’ry be no more; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their fable loves. 
2. To court folicitoufly; to invite with importunity. 
Yet can fhe love a foreign emperor, 
Whom of great worth and pow’r fhe hears to be; 
If the be woo’d but by ambaffador, 
Or but his letters or his pictures fee : 
So while the virgin foul on earth doth ftay, 
She woo'd and tempted is ten thoufand ways 
By thefe great pow’rs, which on the earth bear {way, 
The wifdom of the world, wealth, pleafure, praife. | 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Davies. 
Sweet bird that fhun’ft the noife of folly, 

Moft mufical, moft melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntrefs oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. Milton. 


To Woo. v.n. To court ; to make love. 
With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd they woo, 
When true felicity is but in two. Dryden. 
WOOD. adj. [wods, Gothick; pob, Saxon; woed, Dutch.] 
Mad ; furious; raging. Obfolete. 
Winds do rage, as winds were wood, 
And caufe fpring tides to raife great flood. 
Coal-black fteeds yborn of hellifh brood, 
That on their rufty bits did champ as they were wood. 
Fairy Queen. 


Tuffer. 


Calm the tempeft of his paffion wood ; 
"The banks are overflown, when ftopped is the flood. Fa. Q, 
Woop. n. f. [pude, Saxon; woud, Dutch.] / 
1. A large and thick plantation of trees. 
The wood-born people fall before her flat, 
And worthip her as goddefs of the wood. 
St. Valentine is paft : 
Begin thefe wocd-birds but to couple now?  Shakefpeare, 
The weods are ruthlefs, dreadful, deaf and dull: 
There fpeak and ftrike. Shake/peare’s Titus and Andronicus. 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shate/peare’s Macbeth. 
Hecate, when fhe gave to rule the woods, 
* Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes. Dryden. 
2. The fubftance of trees; timber. 
Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 
And burn {weet wood to make the lodging fweet. Shake/p. 
The cavity of the tin plate was filled with a melted cement, 
made of pitch, rofin, and zwood-afhes, well incorporated. 
Boyle. 
Having filled it about five inches with throughly kindled 


Fairy Queen. 


wood-coals, we let it down into the glafs. Boyle. 
Of long growth there ftood 

A laurel’s trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden's Æneid. 

The foft wood turners ule commonly. Moxon. 


The fize of faggots and wood-ftacks differs in moft countries. 
Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 


Herrings muft be {moked with wood. Child. 
Woopa’nEMONE. n.f. A plant. 
Woo’pBInD. 
Woo'ppine. bm [pudbinv, Saxon.] Honeyfuckle. 
Beatrice, een now 
Couch’d in the woodbind coverture. Shake/peare. 


The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, upon their 
heads garlands of wodbine and wild rofes. Peacham. 
Woo’pcock. n. f. [poducoc, Saxon.] A bird of paflage with 
a long bill; his food is not known. It is a word ludicroufly 
ufed for a dunce. 
He hath bid me to a calve’s head and a capon ; fhall I not 
find a woodcack too. Shake/peare. 
Soon as in doubtful day the woodcock flies, 
Her cleanly pail the pretty houfewife bears. 
Woo’pED. adj. [from wsd.] Supplied with wood. 
The lord Strutts have been poflefled of a very great landed 
eftate, well-conditioned, wooded and watered. Arbuthnot. 
Woo'pprink. x. f. Decoétion or infufion of medicinal woods, 
as faffafras. 
The drinking elder-wine or wooddrinks are very ufeful. 
Floyer on the Humours. 


Gay. 


1. Ligneous ; made of wood ; timber. 
Like a ftrutting player, whofe conceit 
Lies in his hamftrinz, he doth think it rich 
To hear the worden dialogue and found 
T wixt his tretch’d footing and the fcaffoldage. Shake/peare. 
They ufed to vault or leap up; and therefore they had wood- 
en horfes in their houles and abroad. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


WOO 


Pre(s’d with the burden, Czneus pants for breath; 
And on his fhoulders bears the wooden death. Drydens 
The haberdafher ftole off his hat that hung upon a wooden 
peg: Addifon's Spectator. 
2. Clumfy; awkward. 
I'll win this lady Margaret: for whom? 
Why, for my king: tufh, that’s a wooden thing. Shake/peare. 
When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes a very 
wooden figure on it. _ Collier of Confidence. 
Wooprre'tTER. n. f. [teres, Lat.] An infect ; a Woodworm. 
Ainfworth. 
Woo'DHoLe. n. f. [wood and hole.) Place where wood is laid 
up. 
What fhould I do? or whither turn? amaz'd, 
Confounded to the dark recefs I fy, A 
Of woodhole. Philips. 
Woo'pLanD. n. f. [wsodand land] Woods; ground covered 
with woods. 
This houfhold beaft, that us’d the woodland grounds, 
Was view’d at firft by the young hero’s hounds, Ss 
As down the ftream he fwam. Dryden's Æneid. 
He that rides poft through a country, may, from the trane 
fient view, tell how in general the parts lie ; here a morals, 
and there a river, wood'and in one part, and favanas in another. 
Lockes 
By her awak’d, the woodland choir 
To hail the common god prepares ; 
ı And tempts me to refume the lyre, 
Soft warbling to the vernal airs. 
Fentor? s Ode to Lord Gower. 
Here hills and vales, the w0d/und and the plain, 
Here earth and water feems to ftrive again. 
WoopLa’RK. ^. fi A melodious fort of wild lark. 
Woo'DLousE. n.f. [wod and loufe.] An Infect. 
The millepes or wdloufe is a fmall infect of an oblong 
figure, about half an tach in length, and a fifth of an inch in 
breadth; of a dark blueifh or livid grey colour, and having 
its back convex or rounded : notwithftanding the appellation 
of millepes, it has only fourteen pair of fhort legs ; it is a very 
{wift runner, but it can occafionally roll itfelf up into the form 
of a ball, which it frequently does, and fuffers itfelf to be ta- 
ken. They are found in great plenty under old logs of wood 
or large ftones, or between the bark and wood of decayed trees. 
Millepedes are aperient, attenuant, and detergent; and the 
beft way of taking them is fwallowing them alive, which is 
eafily and conveniently done; and they are immediately de- 
{troyed on falling into the ftomach. Hills Materia Medica. 
Wrap thyfelf up like a woodlou/e, and dream revenge. 


Pope. 


Congrevts 
There is an infect they call a woodlou/e, 
That folds up itfelf in itfelf, for a houfe, 
As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos’d cap-a-pe in a ftrong coat of mail. Swift. 


Woo'pman. n. f. [wood and man.] A fportfman; a hunter. 
Their cry being compofed of fo well forted mouths, that any 
man would perceive thercin fome kind of proportion, but the 
{kilful woodmen did find a mufick. Sidney. 
The duke is a better woodman than thou takeft him for. 
Shake/peare. 
This is fome one like us night foundered here, 


Or elfe fome neighbour woodman. Milton. 
So when the woedman’s toil her cave furrounds, 

And with the tunter’s cry the grove refounds, 

With grief and rage the mother-lion Rung, 

Fearlefs herfelf, yet trembles for her young. Pope. 


WOo0'DMONGER. n. f. [wsodand monger. ] A woodfeller. 
Woo'pnote. 2. f. Wild mufick. 
Then to the well-trod ftage anon, 

If Johnfon’s learned fock be on, 

Or fweeteft Shakefpear, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wosdnotes wild. 

Woopny’mPH. [wed and nymph.) Dryad. 
Soft fhe withdrew, and like a wednymph light, 

Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 

Betook her to the groves. Mailton’s Parad:fe Lofts 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 
The woodnymphs, deck’d with daifies trims 
Their merry wakes and paftimes keep. 
Woopo’FFERING. n. /. Wood burnt on the altar. 
We caft the lots for the woodoffering. Neb. x. 34- 
WOoo'DPECKER. n.f. [wood and peck ; picus martius, Lat.] A 
bird. 

The ftruéture of the tongue of the woodpecker is very fin- 
gular, whether we look at its great length, its bones and muf- 
cles, its incompaffing parts of the neck and head, the better 
to exert itfelf in length, and, again, to retraét it into its cell ; 
and laftly, whether we look at its fharp, horny, bearded point, 
and the gluey matter at the cnd of it, the better to itab and 
draw little maggots out of wood, Derham's Phyfico-theology. 

WoopPI'GEON or Voodculver, n. f. A wild pigeon. 
Wooproo’r. n. f. An herb. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Ainfworth. 
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Wo'onsareE. n.f 

The froth called wood/are, being like a kind of fpittle, is 

found upon herbs, as lavender and fage. Bacon. 
WO'ODSEERE. n. f. [wood and /ere.] The time when there is 

no fap in the tree. 
From May to O@ober leave cropping, for why, 

In wood/ecre, whatfoever thou croppeft fhall die. 

Wo/opsornre-. n.f [oxys, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are : it hatha bell-fhaped flower, confifting 
of one leaf, having its brim wide expanded, and cut into fe- 
veral divifions: the pointal, which rifes from the flowercup, 
becomes an oblong membranous fruit, divided into feminal 
cells, opening outward from the bafe tothe top, and inclofing 
feeds, which often flart from their lodges, by reafon of the 
elaftick force of the membrane which involves them. Miller. 

Woo’pwarp. n. j. [wood and ward.] A foretter. 
Woopy. adj. [from wood ] 
1, Abounding with wood. 

Thou haft led me up 


Tuffer. 


A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain. Milton. 
Oft in glimmering bow’rs and glades 

He met her, and in fecret fhades 

Of wood; Ida’s inmoft grove. Milton, 


Four times ten days lve pafs’d 
Wand'ring this w20¢y maze, and human food 
Nor tafted, nor had appetite. AZi/ton’s Paradife Regain d. 
Diana’s woody realms he next invades, 
And, crofles through the contecrated fhades, 
2. Ligneous; confifting of wood. 

In the woody parts of plants, which are their bones, the 
principles are fo compounded as to make them flexible without 
joints, and alfo elaftick. Grew. 

Herbs are tho plants whofe ftalks are foft, and have 
nothing woody in them, as grafs and hemlock. y 

3. Relating to woods. 
With the woody pymphs when fhe did play. Fairy Queen. 
All the fatyrs fcorn thcir woody kind, 
And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they find. 
fairy Queen. 
Woo'er. n.f. [from woo.] One who courts a woman. 
The wovers moft are toucht in this oftent, ’ 

To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chapman. 

Ariftippus faid, that thofe that ftudied particular fciences, 
and neglected philofophy, were like Penelope’s wors, that 
made love to the waiting woman. Bacon’s Apcphthegms. 

Ufurping wozers felt his thund’ring fword, 
And willing nations knew their native lord. 
Woor. n. f. [from wove. ] 
1. The fet of threads, that crofles the warp ; the weft. 

The placing of thetangible parts in length or tranfverfe, as 
in the warp and the woof of textile, is more inward or more 
outward. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

2. Texture; cloath. 
A veft of purple flow’d, 

Iris had dipp’d the woof. 

I muft put off 


Addifon. 


Creech. 


Milton's Paradife Loft. 


Thefe my fky-robes, fpun out of Tris’ woof. Milton. 
To fpread the pall beneath the regal chair, 
Of foftelt woof, is bright Alcippe’s care. Pope's Odyffey. 


Woo’Incty. adv. [from weoing. } Pleafingly; fo as to invite 
ftay. 
4 The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 
By his lov’d manfionry, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wtoingly here. Shakef. King Lear. 
WOOL. 2. J. [pul, Saxon; wollen, Dutch.] 
1. The fleece of fheep; that which is woven into cloath. 
Bafe-minded wretches, for refpeé&t of gain, fome paultry 
wool may yield you, to let fo much time pafs without know- 


ing perfectly her eftate. Sidney. 
A gown made of the fineft wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair lined flippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureft gold. Raleigh, 


Concerning their complaint for price of wool, he would give 
order that his commiffioners fhould caufe clothiers to take wool, 
paying only two parts of the price. Hayward. 

Struthium is a root ufed by the weo/-dreffers. Arbuthnot. 

2. Any fhort thick hair. 
In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Vool of batt and tongue of dog. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Ae n.f. [wool and fel.) Skin not ftripped of the 
wool. 

Wool and woolfels were ever of little value in this king- 
dom. Davies on Ireland. 

Wo’oLLen. adj. [from wool.] Made of wool not finely drefled, 
and thence ufed likewife for any thing coarfe. 
I was wont 

To call them woollen vaflals, things created 

To buy and fell with groats. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I could not endure a hufband with a beard on his face: had 
rather lye in woollen. Shake/p. Much Ado atout Nothing. 

Woollen cloth will tenter, linen {carcely, Bacon. 


Locke. 
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At dawn of day our general cleft his pate, 
Spite of his qwocllen night-cap. 
Woo’tten. n.f. Cloath made of wool. 
His breeches were of rugged wollen, 
And had been at the ficge of Bullen. 
Odious! in woollen! *twould a faint provoke! 
N6, let a charming chintz and Bruffels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and thade my lifelefs face, 
He is a bel-efprit and a wocllen draper. 
Wo'orpack, 
Wo’oLsack. bn f [woo pack, and fack. ] 
1. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 
2. The feat of the judges in the houfe of lords, 
At bar abufive, on the bench unable, 
Knave on the woolfack, fop at council-table, 
3. Any thing bulky without weight. 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
Wo’otwarp, adv. [wol and ward.] In wool. 
Ihave no fhirt: I go woolward for penance. 
Wo'oLLY. adj. [from wool. ] i 
1. Confiftin? of wool; cloathed with wool. 
When the work of generation was 
Between thefe woolly breeders, 
The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands. 
Some few, by temp’rance taught, 
To diftai:t fate by eafy journeys go: 
Gently they lay em down, as ev ning fheep 


Dryden, 
Fludibras, 


Pope, 
Swift. 


Dryden. 


Cleaveland, 
Not ufed: 
Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 
approaching flow, 


On their own woolly fleeces foftly flecp. Dryden. 
2. Refembling wool. 
What fignifies 
My fleece of woo'ly hair, that now uncurls? Shakefpeare. 


Nothing profits more 
Than frequent fnows: O may’ft thou often fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the w.o/y rain, 
Nutritious ! 
WORD. n. f- [pond, Saxon; wo:rd, Dutch.] 
1. A fingle part of {peech. 
If you fpeak three words, it will three times report you the 
three words. Bacon, 
As conceptions are the images of things to the mind within 
itfelf, fo are words or names the marks of thofe conceptions to 
the minds of them we converfe with. South's Sermons. 
Amongft men who confound their ideas with words, there 
muft be endlefs difputes, wrangling, and jargon. Locke. 
Each wight who reads not, and but {cans and fpells, 
Each word catcher that lives on fy llables. Pope. 
2. A fhort difcourfe. b 
Shall I vouchfafe your worfhip a w:rd or two? 
— Two thoufand, and I'll vouchfafe thee the hearing. Shak. 
A wrd, Lucilius, 
How he receiv’d you. Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 
A friend who fhall own thee in thy loweft condition, anfwer 


T. Philips, 


all thy wants, and, in a word, never leave thee. South, 
In a word, the Gofpel defcribes God to us in all refpects 
fuch a one as we would with him to be. Tillotfon. 


3. Talk; difcourfe. 
Why fhould calamity be full of werds ? 
— Windy attorneys to their client woes ! 
Let them have fcope, though what they do impart 
Help nothing elfe, yet they do eafe the heart. Shas. R. III. 
If you diflike the play, 
Pray make no words on’t ’till the fecond day, 
Or third be paft; for we would have you know it, 
The lofs will fall on us, not on the poct. Denham. 
Ceafe this contention: be thy words fevere, 
Sharp as he merits; but the {word forbear. Dryden. — 
If words ae: fometimes to bé ufed, theyrought to be grave, 
kind, and fober, reprefenting the ill, or unbecomingnefs of the 
faults. Locke. 
If I appear a little xerd-bound in my firft folutions, I hope 


it will be imputed to the long difufe of fpecch. Spectator. 
4. Difpute ; verbal contention. 
In argument upon a cafe, 
Some words there grew ’twixt Somerfet and me. Shake/p. 


5. Language. 
Found you no difpleafure by word or countenance? Shakefp. 
PII write thee a challenge, or PII deliver thy indignation to 
him by werd of mouth. Shake/. Twelfth Night. 
He commanded the men to be ranged in battalions, and rid 
to every {quadron, giving them fuch words as were proper to 
the occafion. Ciarcndon. 
An eafy way, by word of mouth communicated to me. Boyle. 
6. Promife. 
Obey thy parents, keep thy word juftly, fwear not. Shakef. 
I take your princely word for thefe redrefles. 
—I give it you, and will maintain my word. Shak, H. IV. 
The duke fhall wield his conqu’ring fword, 
The king fhall pafs his honeft word. 
7. Sighal; token. * 
Every foldier, kill his prifoners ; 
Give the word through. 


Dryden. 


Shak. Henry V. 
8. Account; 
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8. Account; tydings; meflage. 
Bring me word thither 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may fpur on my journey. | Shake/p. Coriolanus: 
Why fhould fhe write to Edmund? Might not you 
Tranfport her purpofes by word ? Shake/p. King Lear. 
‘Two optick nerves the ties, 
Like fpectacles acrofs the eyes ; 
By which the fpirits bring her word, 


Whene’er the balls are fix’d or ftirr’d. Prior. 
o. Declaration. 
I know you brave, and take you at your word; 
That prefent fervice which you vaunt, afford. Dryden. 


1c. Affirmation. 


Every perfon has enough to do to work out his own falva- 
tion; which, if we will take the apoftle’s werd, is to be done 
with fear and trembling. Decay of Piety. 

I defire not the reader fhould take my word, and therefore 
I will fet two of their difcourfes in the fame light for every 
man to judge. Dryden. 

I1. Scripture; word of Gad. 

They fay this church of England neither hath the word 

a purely preached, nor the facraments fincerely miniftred. Vhitg. 
¥2. The fecond perfon of the ever adorabie [rinity. A fcrip- 
ture term. 
Thou my Word, begotten fon, by thce 

This I perform. 

To Worp. v.n. [from the noun.} To difpute. 

He that defcends not to word it with a fhrew, does worfe 
than beat her. L’Eftrange. 

To Worp. v.a. To exprefs: in proper words. 

Let us blacken him what we can, faid Harrifon of the bleffed 
king, upon the wording and drawing up his charge againft ap- 
proaching trial. South's Sermons. 

Whether I have improved thefe fables or no, in the wording 
or meaning of them, the book muft ftand or fall to itfelf. L EJ. 

The apology for the king is the fame, but worded with 
greater deference to that great prince. Addison. 

Wo'rDY. adj. [from word.) Verbofe; full of words. 

Phocion, beholding a wordy orator, while he was making a 
magnificent fpeech full of vain promifes, faid, I now fix my 
eyes upon a cyprefs-tree: it has all the pomp imaginable in 
its branches, leaves, and height; but it bears no fruit. Specfat. 

We need not lavifh hours in wordy periods, 
As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Philipss Briton. 


Milton, 


"sir T 


Intemp’rate rage, a wordy war, began. Pope. 
Wore. The preterite of wear. 
‘This on his helmet wore a lady’s glove, 
And that a fleeve embroider’d by his love. Dryden, 


My wife, the kindeft, deareft, and the trucft 
~~ That ever wore the name. R:we's Royal Convert. 
To WORK. v.n. pret. worked, or wrought. [peoncan, Saxon ; 
werken, Dutch. ] 
I. To labour ; to travail; to toil. 
Good Kent, how fhall I live and work 
To match thy goodnefs? life will be too fhort. Shakefp. 
Go and work ; for no ftraw fhall be given you. Ex. v. 18. 
Whether we work or play, or fleep or wake, 
Our life doth pafs, and with time’s wings doth fly. Davies. 
2. To be in action; to be in motion. 
Glory grows guilty of detefted crimes, 
When for fame’s fake 


We bend to that the working of the heart. Shakefpeare. 
In Morat your hopes a crown defign’d, 

d, And all the woman woré’d within your mind. "Dryden. 

© 3. To aét; to carry on operations. 
May be the Lord will wor for us. 1 Sa. xiv. 6. 

Our better part remains 

To work in clofe defign. Milton. 

4. To act as a manufacturer. l 
= They that work in fine flax. If. xix. Q. 


5. To ferment. 
Into wine and ftrong beer put fome like fubftances, while 
they work, which may make them fume and inflame lefs. Bac. 
Try the force of imagination upon ftaying the working of 
“beer, when the barm is put in. Bacon. 
If in the wort of beer, while it worteth, before it be 
tunned, the burrage be often changed with frefh, it will make 
‘a fovereign drink for melancholy. — Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
6. To operate; to have effect. 
With fome other bufinefs put the king 
~ From thefe fad thoughts that work too much upon him, Shak. 
All things work together for good to them that love God. 
Rom. viii. 28. 
Gravity worketh weakly, both far from the earth, and alfo 
within the earth. _ Bacon. 
Although the fame tribute laid by confent, or by impofing, 
be all one to the purfe, yet it works diverfely on the courage : 
< No people overcharged with tribute is fit for empire. Bacon. 
Thefe pofitive undertakings wrought upon many to think 
that this opportunity fhould not be loft. Clarendon. 
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Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To fwerve from truth, or change his conitant mind, Milton. 


We fee the workings of gratitude inthe Ifraelites. South. 
Objects of pity, when the caufe is new, 
Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. Dryden. 


Poifon will work againft the ftars : “beware, 
For ev’ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryd. jun. Juvenal. 
When this reverence begins to wrk in him, next confider 
his temper of mind. Locke. 
This fo wrouzht upon the child, that afterwards he defired 
to be taught. . Locke. 
Humours and manners work more in the meaner fort than 
with the nobility. Addifon on Italy. 
The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards and a half 
long: his colours are white, black, and red: of all ferpents his 
bite is the moft pernicious, yet worketh the floweft. Grew. 
7. To obtain by diligence. 
Without the king’s affent 
You wrought to be a legate. Shakefp Henry VIII. 
He hath wrought with God this day. 1 Sa. xiv. 45. 
8. To act internally ; to operate as a purge, or other phyfick. 
Work on, 
My medicine, work! thus credulous fools are caught. Shak. 
I fhould have doubted the opcrations of antimony, where 
fuch a potion could not woré. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
It is benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, into which, 
upon defect of working, it is oft times converted. Brown. 
Moft purges heat a little; and all of them work beft, that is, 
caufe the blood fo to do, as do fermenting liquors, in warm 
weather, or in a warm room. Grew’s Cajmol. 
9. To act as on an object. 
Let it be pain of body, or diftrefs of mind, there’s matter 
yet left for philofophy and conftancy to work upon. L’E/ir. 
Natural philofophy has fenfible objects to wrk upon; but 
then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its no- 
tions. Addi fon. 
The predictions Bickerftaff publifhed, relating to his death, 


too much affected and worked on his imagination. Swift. 
10. To make way. 
Body thall up to fpirit work. Milton. 


Who would truft chance, fince all men have the feeds 
Of good and ill, which fhould work upward firft? Dryden. 
11. To be tofled or agitated. k 
Vex’d by wint’ry ftorms, Benacus raves, 


Confus’d with working fands and rolling waves. Addifon. 
To Work. v. a. 
1. To make by degrees. 
Sidelong he works his way. Milton. 


Through winds, and waves, and ftorms he works his way, 
Impatient for the battle: one day more 
Will fet the victor thundering at our gates. 

2. To labour; to manufacture. 
He could have told them of two or three gold mines, and 
a filver mine, and given the reafon why they forbare to work 
them at. that time, and when they left off from working 
them. Raleigh's Apoiogy. 
The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrovght from one 
form into another, ’till it fettled into an habitable earth. Burn. 
This mint is to work off part of the metals found in the 
neighbouring mountains. Addifon. 
The young men acknowledged in love-letters, fealed with 
a particular wax, with certain enchanting words wrought upon 


Adilifon. 


the feals, that they died for her. Tatler. 
They now begin to work the wond’rous frame, 
To thape the parts, and raife the vital flame. Blackmore. 


The induftry of the people works up all their native com- 
modities to the laft degree of manufacture. Suift, 
. To bring by aétion into any ftate. 
So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains 
Of rufhing torrents and defcending rains, 
Works itfelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 
*Till by degrees the floating mirrour fhines. ddi/on’s Cato. 
4. To influence by fucceffive impulfes. 
If you would work any man, know his nature and fafhions, 
and fo Jead him. 
To haften his deftru@tion, come yourfelf, 
And work your royal father to his ruin. 
5. To produce; to effect. 
Fly the dreadful war, 
That in thyfelf thy lefler parts do move, 
Outrageous anger, and woe-working jar. Fairy Queen. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour. Rom, xiii. 10. 
Our light affiiction for a moment worketh for usa far more 
eternal weight of glory. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
We might work any effect, not holpen by the co-operation 
of fpirits, but only by the unity of nature. Bacon. 
Moifture, although it doth not pafs through bodies without 
communication of fome fubftance, as heat and cold do, yet it 
worketh effects by qualifying of the heat and cold. Bacon. 
Such power, being above all that the underftanding of man 
can conceive, may well work fuch wonders. Drummond. 
4 God, 


w 


Bacon. 


A, Philips. 
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God, only wife, to punith pride of wit, 
Among mens wits hath this confufion wrought ; 
As the proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds did hit, 
By tongues confufion was to ruin brought. Davies. 
Of the tree, 
Which, tafted, works knowledge of good and evil, 
Thou may’ft not : in the day thou eat’ft, thou dy’ft. Milton. 
6. To manage. 
Mere perfonal valour could not fupply want of knowledge 
in building and working fhips. Arbuthnot. 
7. To put to labour ; to exert. 
Now, Marcus, thy virtue’s on the proof; 
Put forth thy utmoft ftrength, work every nerve, 
And call up all thy father in thy foul. Addifon’s Cato. 
8. To embroider with a needle. 
g. To Work out. To effect by toil. 
Not only every fociety, but every fingle perfon has enough 
todo to work out his own falvation. Decay of Piety. 
The mind takes the hint from the poet, and works out the 


reft by the ftrength of her own faculties. Aaddifon. 
To. To WORK owt. To eraze; to efface. 
Tears of joy for your returning fpilt, 
Work out and expiate our former guilt. Dryden. 


11. To WORK ip. TVoraife. 

That which is wanting to wirk up the pity to a greater 
height, was not afforded me by the ftory. Dryden. 

‘This lake refembles a fea, when worked up by ftorms. Adui/. 

The fun, that rolls his chariot o’er their heads, 

orks up more fire and colour in their cheeks. Addi/. Cato. 

We fhould inure ourfelves to fuch tho ghts, ’till they have 
worked up our fouls into filial awe and love of him. Atterbury. 

Work. n. f. [peonc, Saxon; werk, Dutch ] 
t. Toil; labour; employment. 

Bread, correction, and work for a fervant. Ece'uf. xxxiii. 

In the bottom of fome mines in Germany there grow 
vegetables, which the work-folks fay have magical virtue. Bac. 

The ground, unbid, gives more than we can afk; 
But work is pleafure, when we chufe our tafk. Dryden. 
2. A ftate of labour. 

All the world is perpetually at work, only that our poor mor- 
tal lives fhould pafs the happier for that little time we poflefs 
them, or elfe end the better when we lofe them: upon this 
occafion riches came to be coveted, honours efteemed, friend- 
fhip purfued, and virtues admired. Temple. 

3. Bungling attempt. 

It is pleafant to fee what work our adverfaries make with this 
innocent canon: fometimes ’tis a mere forgery of hereticks, 
and fometimes the bifhops that met there were not fo wife as 


they fhould have been. Stillingficet. 
4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. 
Round her work fhe did empale, 
With a fair border wrought of fundry flowers, 
Inwoven with an ivy-winding trail. Spenfer. 


That handkerchief, you gave me: I muft take out the 
work: a likely piece of work, that you fhould find it in your 
chamber, and know not who left it there. ‘This is fome 
minx’s token, and I muft take out the work ? There, give it 
your hobbyhorfe: wherefoever you had it, Pll take out no 
work on’t, Shake/p. Othello 

5. Any fabrick or compages of art. 
Nor was the work impair’d by ftorms alone, 

But felt th’ approaches of too warm a fun. 

@. Action; feat; deed. 

The inftrumentalnefs of riches to works of charity, have 
rendered it neceflary in every Chriftian commonwealth by laws 
to fecure propriety. Hammond. 

As to the compofition or diffolution of mixt bodies, which 
is the chief work of clements, and requires an intire applica- 
tion of the agents, water hath the principality and excefs over 
earth. Digby. 

Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, 

Than good worfs in her hufband to promote. 

While as the works of bloody Mars employ’d, 
The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy’d, 
7. Any thing made. 
Where is that holy fire, which verfe is faid 

To have? Is that enchanting force decay’d? 

Verfe, that draws nature’s works from nature’s law, 

Thee, her beft work, to her work cannot draw, 

O faircft of creation! laft and beft 
OF all God’s works ! creature, in whom excels 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form’d ; 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet, 
How art thou loft! Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
8. Management ; treatment. 

Let him alone; I’ll go another way to work with him. Shak. 
9. To fet on Work. To employ; to engage. 

It fetteth thofe wits on work in better things, which would be 


Pope. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


Donne. 


elfe employed in worfe. Hooker. 
Wo'rKER n.f. [from w:rk.] One that works. 
Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have loved 
The cruel worker of your kindly fmarts, 
Prepare yourfelves, and opca wide your hearts, Spenfer. 
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His father was a worker in brafs. 1 Kings vii. 14, 

You fpoke me fair; but even then betrayed me: depart 

from me, you profeflors of holinefs, but workers of iniquity. 

Souths Sermons. 

Wo'RKFELLOW. n. f. [work and fellow.] One engaged in the 
fame work with another. 


w , Limotheus, my workfellow, and Lucius, falute you. 
O’RKHOUSE. 
Wo'RKINGHOUSE. pas [from work and hou/e. ] 


1. A place in which any manufaQure is carricd on. 
The quick forge and workinghoufe of thought. Shak. H.V. 

Protogenes had his w:rthou/e in a garden out of town, where 
he was daily finifhing thofe pieces he begun. Dryden. 

2. A place where idlers and vagabonds are condemned to labour. 

Haft thou fuffered at any time by vagabonds and pilferers ? 
Efteem and promote thofe ufeful charities which remove fuch 
pefts into prifons and workhou/es. Atterbury. 

Wo’RKINGDAY. n.f. [work and day.} Day on which labour 
is permitted ; not the fabbath 

How full of briars is this workingday world ? 

Will you have me, lady? 

No, my lord, unlefs I might have another for working- 
days; your grace is too coftly to wear every day. Shak:p. 
WORKMAN. n.f. | work and man.] An artificer; a maker of 
any thing. 
When workmen ftrive to do better than well, 

They do confound their {kill in covetoufnefs. Shake/p. 

If prudence works, who is a more cunning workman? Vifd. 

There was no other caufe preceding than his own 
will, no other matter than his own power, no other work- 
man than his own word, and no other confideration than his 
own infinite goodnefs. Raleih. 

‘I hey have infcribed the pedeftal, to fhew their value for 
the workman. Addifon ‘n Italy. 

Wo’/RKMANLY. adj. [from workman.} Skilful; well per- 
formed ; workmanlike. 
Wo'RKMANLY. adv. 
workman. 
In having but fortie foot zvorkmanly dight, 
Take faffron ensugh for a lord and a knight. 
We will fetch thee ftraight 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood, 

Scratching her legs, that one fhall {wear fhe bleeds, 

And at that fight fhall fad Apollo weep, 

So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. 

Wo’RKMANSHIP. n.f. [from workman. ] 
1. Manufacture; fomething made by any one. 
Nor any fkill’d in workman/fhip embofs’d, 

Nor any {kill’d in loops of fing’ring fine, 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 

With this fo curious network to compare. Spenfer. 

By how much Adam exceeded all men in perfeétion, by 
being the immediate workman/bip of God, by fo much did that 
chofen garden exceed all parts of the world. Raleigh. 

He moulded him to his own idea, delighting in the choice 
of the materials; and afterwards, as great architeéts ufe todo, 
in the w-rkman/bip of his regal hand. Wotton. 

W hat more reafonable than to think, that if we be God’s 
workmanfhip, he fhall fet this mark of himfelf upon all reafon- 
able creatures? Tillot/on. 

2. The fkill of a worker; the degree of fkill difcovered in any 
manufacture. 
The Tritonian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 
Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praife- worthy workman/hip to yield. Spenfer. 
3. The art of working. 

If there were no metals, ’tis a myftery to me how 
Tubal-cain could ever have taught the workmanfhip and ufe of 
them. Wodward’s Natural Hiftory. 

WoO/RKMASTER, n f. [work and majter.} The performer of 
any work. 
What time this world’s great workmaffer did caft 
To make all things, fuch as we now behold, 
It feems that he before his eyes had plac’d 

A goodly pattern, to whofe perfect mould 

He fafhion’d them fo comely. Spenfer. 

Every carpenter and workma/ter that laboureth. Eccl. xxxviii. 

Defire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great workma/ter, leads to no excefs. Mist. Parad. Lof: 
Wo’RKWOMAN. 2. /. [work and woman.] 
1. A woman fkilled in ncedle-work. 
The molt fine-fingred worwoman on ground, 
Arachne, by his means was vanquifhed. Spenfer. 
2. A woman that works for hire. 
Wo’rkyvay. n.f. [Corrupted from workingday.] The day 
not the fabbath. 


Rim. 


Shakefpeare. 


Skilfully; in a manner becoming a 


Tuffer. 


Shake/peare. 


‘Tell her but a workyday fortune. Siake/peare. 
The other days, and thou 
Make up one man; whofe face thou art, 
‘The tworkydays are the back part; 
"l he burden of the week lics there. Herbert, 


Holydays. 
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Holydays, if haply he were gone, 
Like workydays, I with would toon be done: Gay. 
WORLD. 2./: [porlo, Saxon; wereld, Dutch.] 
1. Morld is the great collective idca of all bodi:s whatever. Loc. 
2. Syftem of beings. 
Begotten before all worlds. Nicene Creed. 
God hath in thefe lait days fpoken unto us by his fon, by 


whom he made the worlds. Hebr. i. 2. 
Know how this world 
Of heav’n and earth confpicuous firft began. Ailton. 


3. The earth; the terraqucous globe. 
He the, world 
Built on circumfluous waters. 
4. Prefent ftate of exiftence. 
I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; to do good fometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. 
I was not come into the world then. L’ Ejirange. 
He wittingly brought evil into the wor/d. More. 
Chriftian fortitude confifts in fuffering for the love of God, 
whatever hardfhips can befal in the world. Dryden. 
5. A fecular life. 
Happy is fhe that from the werld retires, 
And carries with her what the world admires. 
Thrice happy fhe, whofe young thoughts fixt above, 
While fhe is lovely, does to heav’n make love ; 
I need not urge your promife, ere you find 
An entrance here, to leave the world behind? Waller. 
By the world, we fometimes underftand the things of this 
world; the variety of pleafures and interefts which {teal away 
our affeGtions from God. Sometimes we are to underftand 
the men of the world, with whofe folicitations we are fo apt 
to comply. Rogers's Sermons. 
6. Publick life. 
Hence banifhed, is banifh’d from the world ; 
And world exil’d is death. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
7. Bufinefs of life ; trouble of life. 
Here I’ll fet up my everlalting reft, 
And fhake the yoke of man’s fufpicious ftars 
From this world-wearied fleth. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 
8. Great multitude. 
You a world of curfes undergo, 
Being the agents, or bafe fecond means. Shakefpeare. 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company ; 
For you in my refpect are all the world. Shakefpeare. 
I leave to fpeak of a world of other attempts furnithed by 
kings. Raleigh's Apology. 
What a world of contradictions would follow upon the 
contrary opinion, and what a world of confufions upon the 
contrary practice. Bp. Sanderfon. 
Juft fo romances are, for what elfe 
Ts in them all, but love and battles ? 
O’ th’ firft of thefe we have no great matter 
To treat of, but a world o’ th’ latter. Hudibras. 
~ It brought into this world a world of woe. Milton. 
There were a world of paintings, and among the reft the 
picture of a lion. L’Eft: ange. 
Marriage draws a world of bufinefs on our hands, fubjects 
us to law-fuits, and loads us with domeftick cares. Dryden. 
From thy corporeal poifon freed, 
Soon haft thou reach’d the goal with mended pace ; 
A world of woes difpatch’d in little fpace. Dryden, 
Why will you fight againft fo {wect a paffion, 
And fteel your heart to fuch a world of charms? Addifon. 
ọ. Mankind ; an hyperbolical expreffion for many. 
This hath bred high terms of feparation between fuch and 
the reft of the world, whereby the one fort are named the 
brethren, the godly ; the other worldlings, time-fervers, 
pleafers of men more than of God. Hooker. 
’Tis the duke’s pleafure, 
| Whofe difpofition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor ftopp’d. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
Why doft thou fhew me thus to th’ world ? 
Bear me to prifon. Shakefp. Meafure for Mcafure. 
He was willing to declare to all the wor/d, that, as he had 
heen brought up in that religion eftablifhed in the church of 
England, fo he could maintain the fame by unanfwerable 
reafons. Clarendon. 
10. Courfe of life. 
Perfons of confcience will be afraid to begin the world un- 


Milton's Paradife Loft. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 


juftly. Clariffa. 
11. Univerfal empire. 
Rome was to fway the world. Milton. 
This through the eaft juft vengeance hurl’d, 
And loft poor Antony the world. _ Prior. 


12. The manners of men. 
. Children fhould not know any wickednefs. Old folks have 
difcretion, and know the world. Shake/peare. 
What ftart at this! when fixty years have {pread 
Their grey experience o’er thy hoary head ? 
Is this the all obferving age could gain ? 


Or haft thou known the world fo long in vain? Eryden. 
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If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 


May Juba ever live in ignorance. Addifon’s Cato. 
The girl might pafs, if we could get her 

To know the world a little better ; 

‘To know the world! a modern phrafe 

For vifits, ombre, balls and plays. Swift. 


13. A collection of wonders; a wonder. Obfolete: 
The baffa having recommended Barbaruffa, it was a world 
to fee, how the court was changed upon him. Kuolles. 
14. Time. A fenic originally Saxon; now only ufed in /Vorld 
without end. 
15. In the world. In Pofibility. 
All the precautions in the world were taken for the mar- 
riage of his younger brother. Addijon. 
16. For all the world. Exaétly. A ludicrous fenfe ; now little ufed. 
He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, as 
many eyes upon his body as my grey mare hath dapples, and 
for all the world fo placed. Sidney, L. ii. 
Wo'RLDLINESS. 2. f. [from worldly.] Covetoufnefs ; addicted- 
nefs to gain. 
Wo’RLDLING. n. f. [from world.] A mortal fet upon profit. 
Bafeminded wretches ! are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for refpect of gain 
to let fo much time pals. Sidney. 

The one fort are nam’d the brethren, the godly; the 

other worldlings, timefervers, and pleafers of men more than 
pleafers of God. Hooker. 
God of the world and worldlings, 
Great Mammon! greateft god below the fky. Fa. Queen. 
For his weeping in the needlefs ftream ; 

Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teftament 

As worldings do, giving thy fum of more 

To that which had too much. Shakefp. As You Like It. 

That other on his friends his thoughts beftows : 

The covetous worldling, in his anxious mind, 

Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. Dryden. 

If we confider the expectations of futurity, the worldling 

gives up the argument. _ Rogers. 
Wo'RLDLY. adj. [from world.] 
1. Secular; relating to this life, in contradiftinStion to the life 
to come. 
He is divinely bent to meditation ; 
And in no worldly fuits would he be moved, 
To draw him from his holy exercife. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
Haft thou not worldly pleafure at command?  Shake/p. 
Tell me, ye toad-{wol’n, flinty Pharoah’s, tell; 
Can worldly pleafures equal pains of hell? N. Richards. 
The fortitude of a chriftian confifts in patience, not in 
enterprizes which the poets call heroic, and which are 
commonly the effects of intereft, pride, and worldly ho- 
nour. Dryden. 
Compare the happinefs of men and beafts no farther than 
it refults from worldly advantages. Atterbury. 
2. Bent upon this world ; not attentive to a future ftate. 
They'll practife how to live fecure, 

Worldly or diffolute, on that their lords 

Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton's Par. Lofi, b. xi. 
3. Human; common; belonging to the world. 

Many years it hath continued, ftanding by no other worldly 

mean, but that one only hand which erected it. Hooker. 

Times and places are approved witneffes of worldly 

actions. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
Wo’'RLDLY. adv. [from world. ] With relation to the prefent life. 
It is a token of a worldly wife man, not to contend in 
vain againft the nature of times wherein he liveth. Raleigh. 
Subverting worldly {trong and worldly wife, 
By fimply meek. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xii. 
"This cannot be done, if my will be worldly, or voluptuoufly 
difpofed. : South's Sermons. 
Since your mind is worldly bent, 

Therefore of the two gifts in my difpofe, 

Think ere you fpeak, I grant you leave to choofe. Dryden. 
WORM. n.f- [pynm, Saxon; worm, Dutch ; vermis, Lat. } 
I1. A {mall harmlefs ferpent that lives in the earth. 

Both the princes 
Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. Shake/peare. 
Help me into fome houfe, 

Or I fhall faint ;—a plague o’ both your houfes ! 

They have made worms meat of me. Shakefpeare. 
Though worms devour me, though I turn to mold, 

Yet in my flefh I fhall his face behold ; 

I from my marble monument fhall rife 

Again intire, and fee him with thefe eyes. Sandy's Par. 
At once came forth whatever crecps the ground, 


Infect or worm. Milton. 
2. A poifonous ferpent. 
The mortal worm. Shakefpeare. 


Ze Animal bred in the body. 
Phyficians obferve thefe worms engendered within the body 


of man. Harvey on Con/umptions. 
4. The animal that fpins filk. 


Thou oweft the worm no filk, the fheep no wool: Shake/p. 
30 Y 5. Grubs 
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5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 
’Tis no awkward claim, 
Pick’d from the wor m-holes of long vanifh’d days, 
Nor from the duft of old oblivion rak’d. Shake/p. Hen. V. 
6. Something tormenting. 
The worm of confcience ftill begnaw thy foul. Shake/p. 
The chains of darknefs, and th’ undying worm. Milton. 
7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned round ; any thing fpiral. 
“The threads of fcrews, when bigger than can be made in 
{crew-plates, are called worms. The length of a worm begins 
at the one end of the fpindle, and ends at the other; the 
breadth of the worm is contained between any two grooves on 
the fpindle; the depth of the worm is cut into the diameter 
of the fpindle, wz. the depth between the outfide of the 
worm, and the bottom of the groove. Moxon. 
To Worm. v.n. [from the noun.} To work flowly, fecretly, 
and gradually. 
When debates and fretting jealoufy, 
Did worm and work within you more and more, 
Your colour faded. 
To Worm. v.a. 
1. To drive by flow and fecret means. 
They find themfelves wormed out of all power, by a new 
{pawn of independents, fprung from your own bowels. Swift. 
2. To deprive a dog of fomething, nobody knows what, under 
his tongue, which is faid to prevent him, nobody knows 
why, from running mad. 

Every one that keepeth a dog, fhould have him wormed. Mort. 

Wo'RMEATEN. adj. [[worm and eaten. ] 
1. Gnawed by worms. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a co- 

vered goblet, or a wormeaten nut. Shakelpeare. 
2. Old; worthlefs. 
His chamber all was hanged about with rolls, 

And old records from antient times deriv’d ; 

Some made in books, fome in long parchment fcrolls. 

That were all wormeaten, and full of canker holes. Spenfer. 

Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had worn out 
of knowledge, were called ogygia, which we call wormeaten, 
or of defaced date. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

Thine’s like wormeaten trunks cloath’d in feal’s fkin ; 

Or grave, that’s duft without, and ftink within. Donne. 

Wo’rmwoop. x. f. [from its virtue to kill worms in the body. ] 

Wormwood hath an indeterminate ftalk, branching out into 
many {mall fhoots, with {pikes of naked flowers hanging 
downward ; the leaves are hoary and bitter. Of this plant 
there are thirty-two fpecies, one of which, the common 
wormwood, grows in the roads ; but it is alfo planted in gar- 
dens for common ufe. Great variety of fea wormwoods are 
found in the falt marfhes of England, and fold in the markets 
for the true Roman wormwood, though they differ greatly. Mill. 

She was wean’d ; I had then laid 

Wormwood to my dug. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

Pituitous Cacochymia muft be corrected by bitters, as 
wormuwood wine. - Floyer on the Humours. 

I afk whether one be not invincibly confcious to himfelf of a 
different perception, when he actually taftes wormwood, or 
only thinks on that favour. Locke. 

Wo’RMY. adj. [from worm] Full of worms. 

Spirits that in crofsways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

- Yet can I not perfuade me thou art dead, 

Or that thy corfe corrupts in earth’s dark womb, 

Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed. 

Worn. part. pafl. of wear. 
His is a maiden fhield, 

Guiltlefs of fight: mine batter’d, hew’d and bor’d, 

orn out of fervice, muft forfake his lord. Dryden. 

What I now offer, is the wretched remainder of a fickly 
age, worn out with ftudy, and opprefs‘d by fortune. Dryden. 

The greateft part of mankind are given up to labour, 
whofe lives are worn out only in the provitions for living. Locke. 

Your cold hypocrify’s a ftale device, 
A worn-out trick ; would’ft thou be thought in earneft, 
Cloath thy feign’d zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. Addi/on. 
Wo'rNiL. a. f. 

In the backs of cows in the fummer, are maggots gene- 
rated, which in Effex we call worni/s, being firft only a fmall 
knot in the fkin. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

To Wo’rry. v.a. [popizen, Saxon: whence probably the 
word warray.] 
1. Totear, or mangle, as a beaft tears its prey. 
Jf we with thrice fuch powers left at home, 

Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 

Let us be worried, Shake/p. Hen. V. 

The fury of the tumults might fly fo high as to worry and 
tear thofe in pieces, whom as yet they but play’d with in 
their paws. K. Charles. 

Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep the wolves 


Herbert. 


§ hatefpeare. 


Milton, 


from worrying the fheep, to be dceliver’d up to the enemy, ` 


for fcar the fheep fhould worry the wolves, L’ Efirange. 


WoR 


This revives and imitates that inhuman barbarity of the 
old heathen perfecutors, wrapping up chriftians in the fkins 
of wild beafts, that fo they might be worried and torn in 
pieces by dogs. South's Sermons. 

2. To harrafs, or perfecute brutally. 

Then embraces his fon-in-law ; then again worries he his 

daughter with clipping her. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
For want of words, or lack of breath, 

Witnefs when I was worried with thy peals. Milton. 

Tt has pleafed Providence at length to give us rightcoufnefs 
inftead of exaction, and hopes of religion to a church worried 
with reformation. j Souths Sermins, 

All his care 

Was to preferve me from the barbarous rage, 

Which worried him only for being mine. Southern. 

I fhall not {uffer him to worry any man’s reputation, nor 


indeed fall on any perfon whatfoever. Addifon. 
Let them rail, 
And then worry one another at their pleafure. Rowe. 
Madam, contrive and invent, 
And worry him out, ’till he gives his confent. Swift, 


Worse. adj. The comparative of bad: bad, worfe, wo-/?, 
[finp, Saxon.] More bad ; more ill. 
Why fhould he fee your faces wor/e liking than the chil- 
dren of your fort? Danieli. 10. 
Whether this or worfe, love not the faithful fide. Milton. 
In happinefs and mifery, the queftion ftill remains, how 
men come often to prefer the wor/e to the better, and to chufe 
that, which, by their own confefon, has made them mife- 


rable. Locke. 
Worse. adv. In a manner more bad. 
The more one fickens, the worfe at eafe he is. Shake/p. 
The Worse. n. f. [from the adjective. F 
1. The lofs; not the advantage ; not the better. 
Was never man, who moft conquefts atchiev’d, 
But fometimes had the worfe, and loft by war. Spenfer. 


Judah was put to the worfe before Ifrael; and they fled to 
their tents. 2 Kings xiv. 12. 


2. Something lefs good. 


A man, whatever are his profeffions, 
worfe of a woman, whe forgives him for making an attempt 
on her virtue. Clarifja. 

To Worse. v.a. [from the adjective.] To put to difadvan- 
tage. ‘This word, though analogical enough, is not now ufed. 
Perhaps more vatid arms, 
Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 
May ferve to better us, and worfe our foes. Milton. 
Wo’Rser. adj. A barbarous word, formed by corrupting worfe 
with the ufual comparative termination. 
Gods ! take my breath from me ; 
Let not my wor/er {pirit tempt me again 


always thinks the 


To die before you pleafe. Shakefpeare. 
A dreadful quiet felt, and wor/er far 
Than arms, a fullen interval of war. Dryden. 


Wo'Rsuip. n. f. [peondycjpe, Saxon. ] 
1. Dignity ; eminence ; excellence. 


‘Thou madeft him lower than the angels, to crown him 


with glory and wor/hip, def Vill. Gi 
Elfin born of noble ftate, 
And muckle wor/bip in his native land, 
Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Fairy Queen. 


My train are men of choice, and rarett parts, 
That all particulars of duty know ; 
And in the moft exact regard fupport 
The w-r/bip of their names. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
2. A character of honour. 
I belong to wor/ip, and affect 
In honour, honefty. Shake!peare’s Hen. VIII 
Dinner is on table ; my father defires your worfbip’s com- 
pany. Shakefp. Merry [Vives of Windfor. 
The old Romans freedom did beftow, 
Our princes wor/bip with a blow. 
What lands and lordfhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his wor/tip now. 
3. A term of ironical refpect. 
Againtt your worfbip, when had S—k writ ? 
Or P—ge pour’d forth the torrent of his wit ? 
4. Adoration ; religious aét of reverence. 
hey join their vocal wor/bip to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton. 
He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 
Sought godlike «or/bip from a fervile train. Dryden. 
The worfhip of God is an eminent part of religion, and 
prayer is a chicf part of religious worfhip : hence religion is 
defcsibed by feeking God. Tullotfon. 
There were feveral inroads into Germany, particularly a 
voyage of the Egyptians under Ofiris up the Danube; trom 
them the Suevi had their worship of Ifis. Arbuthnet. 
5- Honour; refpeét ; civil deference. 
‘The humble gueft thall have zer/hig in the prefence of thofe 


who.fit at meat with him. Luke xiv. 10. 
Since 


Hudibras. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 
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Since God hath appointed government among men, it is 
plain that his intention was, that fome kind of wor/bip 
fhould be given trom fome to others; for where there is a 
power to punifh and reward, there is a foundation of wo /bip 
in thofe who are under that power ; which wor/hip lies in cx- 
prefling a due regard to that power, by a cure not to provoke 
it, and an endeavour to obtain the favour of it, which, 
among mankind, is called civil worship. Stillingfleet. 

6. Idolatry of lovers. 
Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your check of cre-m 
That can entame my fpirits to your w r/hip. 
To Wo'RsHIP. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To adore; to honour or venerate with religious rites. 

Thou fhalt wor/sip no other God. Exod. xxxiv. 14. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary hu- 
mility and wor/bipping of angels. Col. it. 18. 

Adore and wirfhip God Supreme. Milton. 
Farft wor/hip God ; he that forgets to pray, 

Bids not himfelf good- morrow nor good-day. T. Randolph. 
On the fmooth rind the paflenger fhall fee 

Thy name engrav’d, and wo /hip Helen’s tree. 

2. To refpect; to honour; to treat with civil reverence. 
Our grave, 
Like Turkifh mute, fhall have a tonguelefs mouth, 
Not wor/hipp’d with a waxen epitaph.  Shake/p. Henry V. 
To WorsuipP. v.n. To perform atts of adoration. 
I and the lad will go yonder and wor/hip. Gen. xxii. 5. 
The people went to wor/hip before the golden calf. 1 Kings. 
WoRsHIPFUL. adj. [worfkip and full } 
1. Claiming refpeét by any character or dignity. 
This is worfhipful fociety, 

And fits the mounting fpirit like myfelf. Shakefpeare. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing 
no other evil with it; but when it comes to wait upon a great 
and worfbipful finner, who for many years has ate well and 
done ill. it is attended with a long train of rheums. — Soxth, 

2. A term of ironical refpect. 

Every man would think me an hypocrite indeed; and 

what excites your moft wor/bipful thought to think fo? 
; Shukefpeare. 
Sttppofe this wor/hipful idol be made, yet ftill it wants fenfe 
and motion. Stillingfleet. 
Wo’rsHIPFULLY. adv. [from worfbipful.] Refpectfully. 
Hattings will lofe his head, ere give confent, 
His mafter’s fon, as w:rfhipfilly he terms it, 
Shall lofe the royalty of England’s throne. Shakefpeare. 
Wo'rsHIPPER. 2./. [from worfbp.] Adorer; one that wor- 
fhips. 
j What art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou that fuffer’ft more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy warfhi pers. Shakef. Henry V. 
Thofe places did not confine the immenfity of God, nor 
give his wor/bippers a nearer approach to heaven by their height. 
Szuth’s Sermons. 
If pofterity takes its notions of us from our medals, they 
muft fancy one of our kings paid a great devotion to Minerva, 
that another was a profefled wor/bipper of Apollo.  Addifen. 
Worst. adj. The fuperlative of bad, formed from wor,e: tad, 
wor fe, worft.} Moft bad; moft ill. 
If thou hadft not been born the wor/? of men, 
‘Thou hadft been knave and flatterer. Shake/peare. 
The pain that any one adiually feels is ftill of all other the 
wo: f? ; and it is with anguilh they cry out. Locke. 
Worst. n f. The moft calamitous or wicked ftate ; the ut- 
moft height or degree of any thing ill. 
Who is’t can fay, I’m at the wor/?? 
I’m worfe than eer I was, 
And worfe | may be yet: the wirft is not, 
So long as we can fay, this isthe wor/?. Shakefpeare. 
That you may be armed againft the wor/? in this unhappy 
ftate of affairs in our diftreffed country, 1 fend you thefe con- 
frderations on the nature and immortality of the foul. Digby. 
a Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He, who‘can call to-day his own: 
He who fecure within can fay, 
To morrow do thy wo ff, for I have liv’d to day. Dryden. 
Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his eftate, before he 
beats about in fearch of a hare, on purpofe to fpare his own 
ficlds, where he is always fure of finding diverfton when the 
worji comes to the wor/?. Addifon’s Speétator. 
To Worst. v. a. [from the adjective.] To defeat; to over- 


Sha kefpeare. 


Dryden. 


throw. 
~ The cafe will be no worfe than where two duellifts enter 
the ficld, whcre the zor/fed party hath his {word given: him 
gain without further hurt. Suckling. 

. The bear was in a greater fright, 
Beat down and wo: fled by the knight. Tludibras. 


It is downright madnefs to contend where we are fure to be 
w:rfied. L' Eftrange. 
The viGorious Philiftines were torfed by the captivated 


Wor 


ark, which foraged their country more than a conquering am 
my. Souths Serweons. 

She could have brought the chariot again, when the faw her 
brother wor/ted in the duel. Lorydes Dedolas. 

Wo’rstep n. f. [from Worfled, a town in Nortolk famous 
for the woolen manufacture.] © Wovlen yarn; wool fpun. 

A bafe, proud, fhallow, beggarly three fuited, hundred 
pounil, filthy wor/ed-ftocking knave. Shate/peare’: King Lear. 

There Ridpath, Roper cudgel d might: ye view; 

The very wor/t.d {till lock’d black and blue. 

Wort. n.f. [pinz, Saxon; wot, Dutch.) 

1. Originally a general name for an herb; whence it ftill conti- 
nues in many, as vervet, /pleenwo't. 

2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 

3. [pynz, Saxon.) New beer either unfermented, 
act of fermentation. 

If in tre wert of beer, while it worketh, before it be tunned, 
the burrage be often changed with frefh, it will make a fo- 
vereign drink for mela -choly. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Wor, or Wa th. v.n. [peopSan, Saxon.) Tobe. ‘J his 
word is only now retained in wo worth, or wurth; ws be. 
Wo worth the man 

That firft did teach the curfcd feel to bite 

In his own flefth, and make way to the living fp’rit. F. 9, 

Worvn. In the termination of the names of places comes from 
pond, a court or farm, or ponSiz, a itrector road,  Gisfon. 
WORTH. n. f. [peopS, Saxon. ] 
I. Price; value. 
Your clemency will take in good worth the offer of thefe 


Pope. 


or in the 


my fimple and mean labours Hooker. 
What is zs th in any thing, 
But fo much money as ’twill bring ? Aud:bras. 


A common marcatite fhall have the colour of gold exaétly ; 
and yet upon trial yield nothing of wrth but vitriol and ful- 
phur. Woodward's Natural Lijiory. 

2. Excellence ; virtue. 
How can you him unworthy then decree ; 

In whofe chief pait your worrie o:planted be. Sidney. 

Is there any man of wor:h and virtue, although not inftruct- 
ed in the fchvol of — hrift, that hau not rather end the days 
of this tranfitory life as Cyrus, than to fink down with them 
of whom Elihu hath faid, scame:.to moi .ntur. Hooker. 

Having from thefe fuck’d all they had of worth, 

And broug' t home that faith which you carried forth, 


I throughly love. Denne. 
Her virtue, and the confcience of her warth 
‘That wou’d be woo’d. Milton, 


A nymph of your own train 
Gives us your charaéter in fuch a ftrain, 
As none but fhe, who in that court did dwell, 
Could know fuch worth, or woth defcribe fo well. aller. 
3. Importance; valuable quality. 
Peradventure thvfe things whereupon fo much time was 
then well fpent, have fithence that loft thcir dignity and wo: th. 
Hooker. 
Take a man poffefled with a ftronz defire of any thing, 
and the worth and excellency of that thing appears much 
greater than when that defire is quite extinguifhed. South’s Ser. 
WORTH. adj. 
1. Equal in price to, equal in value to. 
Women will love her that the is a woman, 
More wort» than any man : men that fhe is 
The rareft of all women. Shakef-eare’s Vinter’s Tale, 
Your fon and daughter found this trefpafs werth 
The fhame which here it fufiers. Soxkefpeare. 
You have not thought it woth your labour to enter a pro- 
fefled diflent againft a philofophy, which the greateft part of 
the virtuofi of Europe have deferted, as a mere maze of words. 
Ganvine’s Sceptick. 
As if ’tis nothing worth that lies conceal’d ; 
And fcience is not fcience till reveal’d? Dryden. 
At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twenty hundred 
thoufand crowns. Addifon’s Italy. 
It is worth while to confider how admirably he has turned 
the courfe of his narration, and made his hufbandman con- 
cerned even in what relates to the battle. Addijon. 
2. Deferving of. 
The caftle appeared to be a place worth the kceping, and 
capable to be made fecure againft a good army. Clarenion. 
Here we may reign fecure, and, in my choice, “` 
To reign is worth ambition, thouvh in hell. Miltin. 
Hafte hither Eve, and worth thy fight behold, 
Eaftward among thofe trees, what glorious fhape 
Comes this way moving. alit.ton’s Paradife Loft, 
W hatloever 
Ts worthy of their love is worth their anger. 
This is life indced ; life u orth preterving; 
Such life as Juba never felt till now Addifon’s Cato. 
I have long had it in my thoughts co trouble you with a let- 
ter; but was difcouraged for want of fomething that I could 
think worth fending fifteen hundred miles. Berkisy t3 Pepey 
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Many things are worth enquiry to one man, which are not 
- fo to another. Watts’s Inprovement of the Mind. 
3. Equal in polleffions to. 
Dang’rous rocks, 
Which touching but my gentle veflel’s fide, 
Would fcatter all the fpices on the {tream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 
And ina word, but even now worth this, 
And now wo: th nothing. Shakefp Merchant of Venice. 
Although worth nothing, he fhall be proffered in marriage 
the beft endowed, and moft beautiful virgin of their ifland. 
Sandys's Journey. 
Wo'rtuiry. adv. [from worthy. ] 
1. Suitably; not below the rate of. 
The divine original of our fouls hath little influence upon 
us to engage us to walk worthily of our extraction, and to do 


nothing that is bafe. Ray. 
2. Defervedly. 
They are betray’d 
While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs, worthily, fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. Milton. 


You worthiy fucceed, not only to the honours of your an- 

ceftors, but alfo to their virtues. Dryden. 
3. Juttly ; not without caufe. 

Chriftian men having, befides the common light of all men, 
fo great help of heavenly direction from «bove, together with 
the lamps of fo bright examples as the church of God doth 
yield, it cannot but worthily feem reproachful for us to leave 
both the one and the cther. Hooker. 

The king is prefent ; if °t be known to him 

That I gainfay my deed, how may he wound, 

And worthily, my fallhood. Shake/p. Henry VII. 

A Chriftian cannot lawfully hate any one; and yet I affirm 
that fome may very worthily deferve to be hated; and of all, 
the deceiver deferves it moft. South's Sermons. 

Wo'atuiness. x. f. [from worthy] 
1. Defert. 

The prayers which our Saviour made were for his own wor- 
thinefs accepted, ours God accepteth not, but with this con- 
dition, if they be joined with a belief in Chrift. Hocker. 

2. Excellence; dignity ; virtue. 

Determining never to marry but him, whom fhe thought 
worthy of her; and that was one in whom all worthinefes 
were harboured. Sidney. 

He that is at all times good, muft hold his virtue to you, 
whofe worthine/s would ftir it up where it wanted, rather than 


flack it where there is fuch abundance. Shake/peare. 
Who is fure he hath a foul, unlefs 
It fee and judge, and follow worthine/:, 
And by deeds praife it? he who doth not this, 
May lodge an inmate foul, but ’tis not his. Donne. 


What fet my thoughts on work was the worthinefi and cu- 
riofity of the fubject in itfelf. Holder. 
3. State of being worthy; quality of deferving. 
She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not fome feeling 
cf her own worthine/s. Sidney. 
WORTHLESS, adj. [from worth ] 
1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excellence. 
You. his falfe hopes, the truft of England's honour, 


Keep off aloof with worthle/s emulation. Shake/peare. 
< A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthle/s Valentine -fhall be forgot. Shakefpeare. 
On Laura’s lap you lay, 
Chiding the wertb/e/s crowd away. Rofcommon. 
2. Having no value. 
My anxious pains we all the day, 
In fearch of what we like, employ : 
Scorning at night the zvcrth/e/s prey, 
We find the labour gave the joy. Prior. 
Am I then doom’d to fall 
By a boy’s hand? and for a worthle/s woman? Adiifon. 


Wo’/RTHLESSNESS. 2. f. [from worthi/:.] Want of excellence; 
want of dignity; want of value. 
But that mine own worthle/f.e/s {poils the conceit, I could 
think our company parallel to the feven wife men of Greece. 
More’s Divine Dialhgues. 
A notable account is given us by the apoftle of this windy 
infignificant charity of the will, and of the worthleffnefs of it, 
not enlivened by dee:s. South's Sermons. 
Wo'RTHY. adj. [from worth. ] 
1. Deferving ; fuch as merits: with ofbefore the thing deferved. 
She determined never to marry any but him, whom the 
thought werthy of her, and that was one in whom all worthi- 
nelles were harboured. Sidney. 
Further, | will not flatter you, 
That all I fee in you is worthy love, 
Than this; that nothing do I fee in you 
That fhould merit hate, Shakefpeare’s King John. 
Thou art wrthy of the fway, 
To whom the heav’ns in thy nativity 


Adjudg’d an olive branch and laurel crown. Shakepeare. 
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2. Valuable; noble; illuftrious; having excellence or dignity. 
If the beft things have the perfecteit and beft operations, it 
will follow, that feeing man is the worthie/f creature on earth, 
and every fociety of men more worthy than any man, and of 
fociety that is the moft excellent which we call the church. 
Liosker. 
He now on Pompey’s bafis lies along, 
No worthier than the duft ? Shakefpeare’s Julius Cefar. 
A war upon the Turks is more worıhb; than upon any other 
Gentiles in point of religion and honour ; though hope of fuc- 
cefs might invite fome other choice, Bacon. 
Tnink of her worth, and think that God did mean, 
This werthy mind fhould worthy things embrace : 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 
Nor her difhonour with thy paffion bafe. Davies. 
Happier thou may’ft be, worthier canft not be. Ailton. 
3. Having worth; having virtue. 
The doétor is well money’d, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, fhall have her; 
Though twenty thoufand worthier come to crave ner. Shak. 
The matter I handle is the moft important within the whole 
extent of human nature, for a worthy perfon to employ him- 
felf about. Digby on the Soul. 
We fee, though order‘d for the beft, 
Permiited laurels grace the lawlefs brow, 
Th unworthy rais d, the worrhy caft below. 
4. Not good. A term of ironical celebration. 
My worthy wife our arms miflaid, 
And from beneath my head my fword convey’d ; 
The door unlatch’d; and with repeated calls 
Invites her former lord within my wails. Dryden. 
5. Suitable for any quality good or bad; equal in value; equal 
in dignity. 


Dryden. 


Flowers wor tiy of paradife. Milon. 
Thou, Drances, art kelow a death from me: 

Let that vile foul in that vile body reft, 

The lodging is well worthy of the guett. Dryden. 
My fuff’rings for you make your heart my due ; 

Be worthy me, as 1 am worthy you. Dryden. 


6. Suitable to any thing bad. 
The mercilefs Macdonald, 

Worthy to be a rebel; for to that 

The multiplying villanies of nature 

Do fwarm upon him. 

7. Deferving of ill. 
What has he done to Rome that’s worthy death. Shake/p. 

If the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, the judge fhalt 
caufe him to be beaten. Deut. xxv. 2. 

Wo'rtHy. x. f. [from the adjective.] A man laudable for any 
eminent quality, particularly for valour. 

Such as are conftellated unto knowledge come fhort of 
themfelves if they go not beyond others, and muft not fit down 
under the degree of worthies. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

What do thefe worthies 
But rob and fpoil, burn, flaughter, and enflave 
Peaceable nations. Miton’s Paradife Regained. 
No worthies form’d by any mufe but thine 


Shake/peare’s Macbeth, 


Could purchafe robes, to make themfelves fo fine. fuller. 
For this day’s palm, and for thy former acts, 

Thou Arthur haft acquir’d a future fame, 

And of three Chriftian worthies art the firft. Dryden. 


The next worthy came in with a retinue of hiftorians. Tatler. 
To Wo'Rtuy. v. a. [from the adjective.] To rend.r worthy 5 
to aggrandife; toexalt. Not ufed. 
He conjunét, trip’d me behind ; 
And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him; got praifes of the king, 
For him attempting, who was felf-fubdu’d. — Shake/peare. 
To Wor. v.n. [prcan, Saxon; whence weet, to know ; of 
which the preterite was wo’, knew; which by degrees was 
miftaken for the prefent tenfe.] Toknow; to be aware. Ob- 
folete. 
The falve of reformation they mightily call for, but where, 
and what the fores are which need it, asthey wor full little, fo 


they think not greatly material to fearch. z Hoker. 
Well I wet, compar’d to all the reft 
Of each degree, that beggar’s life is beft. Hubberd. 
More water glideth by the mill 
Than wets the miller of. Shake/peare. 
Wat you, what I found? 
Forfooth, an inventory, thus importing. Shake/peart. 
Wove. The preterite and participle paflive of weave. 
Adam, waiting her return, had wove 
Of choiccft flow’rs, a garland. Milton, 


Wo’ven. The participle paflive of weave. 
Woutcp. The preterite of will. Sofa 
1. It is generally ufed as an auxiliary verb with an infinitive, 
to which it gives the force of the fubjunétive mood. 
If God’s providence did not fo order it, cheats would daily 
be committed, which would juftle private men out of- their 
rights, and unhinge ftates. Ray. 


i Wous 


wou 


» I Wourp ait. Myrefolution is that it fhould be done by 
me. 

Thou Wou’LDEST do it. Such muft be the confequence to thee. 

He Woutnor it would. This muft be the confequence to bimor it. 

3. The plural as the fingular. 

He by the rules of his own mind, could conftrue no other 
end of mens doings but felf-feeking, fuddenly feared what 
they could do, and as fuddeniy fufpected what they would do, 
and as fuddenly hated them, as having both might and mind 
fo to do. Sidney. 

4. Was or am refolved; with or wifhed to. 

She would give her a leffon for walking fo late, that fhould 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

Jealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of herfelf; for Zel- 
mane would needs have her glove. Sidney. 

You would be fatisfied ?— 

Would ? nay, and will. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

They know not what they are, nor what they would be, 
any further than that they wuld not be what they are. L’Efir. 

It will be needlefs to enumerate all the fimple ideas belong- 
ing to each fenfe: nor indeed is it poflible if we would; there 
being a great many more of them belonging to moft of the 
fenfes than we have names for. Locke. 

By pleafure and pain I would be underftooi to fignify, what- 
foever delights or molefts us, whether from the thoughts of 

our minds, or any thing operating on our bodies. Locke. 
5. It is a familiar term for wi/h to do, or to have. 
What would? thou with us? Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
Mr. Slender, what wouid you with me ?— 
—I ould little or nothing with you. 
6. Should with. 
Celia! if you apprehend 
The mufe of your incenfed friend ; 
Nor wou/d that he record your blame, 
And make it live ; repeat the fame; 
Again deceive him, and again, 
And then he {wears he’ll not complain. 
7. It is ufed in old authours for /hould. 
The excefs of diet would be avoided. Bacon. 
As for percolation, which belongeth to feparation, trial 
would be made by clarifying by adhefion, with milk put into 
new beer and ftirred with it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
8. Ithas the fignification of I with, or I pray; this, I believe, is 
improper; and formed by a gradual corruption of the phrafe, 
would God; which originally imported, that God would, 
might God will, might Gd decree; from this phrafe ill un- 
derftood came, would to God; thence, I would to God: And 
thence / would, or elliptically, would come to fignify, J wih : 
and fo it is ufed even in good authaurs, but ought not to be 
imitated. 
I would my father look’d but with my eyes. 
I would this mufick would come. 
I, this found I better know: 
Wife men will do it without a law; I would there might be 
a law to reftrain fools. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Lift! J would I could hear mo. Ben. Folnfon. 
This is yet the outward, faireft fide 
Of our defign: within refts more of fear ; 
Than my moft worthy lords, 7 would there were. Daniel, 
Would thou hadft hearken’d to my words, and itay’d 
With me, as I befought thee, when that ftrange 
Defire of wand’ring, this unhappy morn, 
Poffefs’d thee. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
Would God we might prevent the need of fuch unkindly ex- 
pedients, and by a thankful fenfe of what we have, provide 
to conferve it. Decay of Piety. 
I fcarce am pleas’d, Itamely mount the throne, 
© Waould Aurengzebe had all their fouls in one. Dryden. 
And wouldto heav’n the ftorm you felt, would bring 
< On Carthaginian coafts your wand’ring king. Dryden. 
“Wov'tpine. n. f. [from would.) Motion of defire ; difpofi- 
tion to any thing ; propenfion; inclination ; incipient purpofe. 
It will be every man’s intereft to join good performances 
to fpiritual purpofes, to fubdue the exorbitancies of the flefh, 
as well as to continue the wouldings of the fpirit. Hammond. 
“Wounp. . f. [puno, Saxon; wonde, Dutch. ] A hurt given 
by violence. 
I am faint; my gathes cry for help.— 
| —So well thy words become thee as thy wounds, 
They fmack of honour both. Shakepeare’s Macbeth. 
Now thew the wound mine eyes have made in thee ; 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 


Shake/peares 


Waller. 


Shake/peare. 
Shake/peare. 


Some {car of it. Shake/peare. 
He ftooping, open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence arib: wide was the wound, 2 
But fuddenly fill’d up and heal‘d. Mi'ton. 


The aliment of fuch as have frefh wounds fhould be mild 
‘without {timulating or faline fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

‘They feel the fmart and fee the fcar of their former wounds 5 
and know that they muft be made a facrifice to the Icaft at- 


tempt towards a change. Swift. 


WRA 


To WOUND. v.a. [from the noun] To hurt by violence. 
Th’ untented zvovnaings of a father’s curfe 
Pierce ev’ry fence about thee. Shakejpeare’s King Lear, 
I kill, and I make alive; T wound, and I heal. Deut. 
The battle went fore againft Saul, and the archers hit him, 
and he was fore wounded. 1 Sam. XXX. 3» 
God fhall wound the head of his enemies, P/aln lxviii. 21. 
He was wounded for our tranfgreffions, he was bruifed for 
our iniquities. Ifa. hi. 5. 
When ye fin fo againft the brethren, and wound their weak 
confcience, yc fin again{t Chrift. 1 Cor. viii. 12. 
Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the fea, fuppos’d with blood 
Of Thammuz, yearly wounded. Milton. 
Heroes of old, when wounded fhelter fought. Dryden. 
The favages wounded Atkins, and flew his followers. 
Robinfon Crufoe. 
Wounp. The preterite and participle paffive of wind. 
They took the body of Jefus and wound it in linen cloaths, 
with the fpices. ohn. Xix. 40. 
All will be but like bottoms of thread clofe wound up. Bacon. 
‘The young men wound him up, and buried him. 4s v. 
Thefe mathematical engines cannot be fo cafily and fpeedily 
wound up, and fo certainly levelled as the other. Wilkins. 
The parliament being called here, and the main fettlement 
of Ireland wound up in England, and put into the Duke of Or- 
mond’s hands to paf here into an aét, all perfons came over in 
a fhoal. Temple. 
Wov’npcess. adj. [from wund.] Exempt from wounds. 
WOU’NDWORT. 7. f. [vulneraria, Latin.) A plant. 
It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe tubular and 
turgid empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a fort pod, filled with roundith feeds : the pod is enclos’d in 
a membranous bladder was before the empalement. Miller. 
Wou'npy. adj. Exceffive. A low bad word. 
We have a world of holydays; that ’tis a woundy hindrance 
to a poor man that lives by his labour. L Eftrange. 
Thefe ftockings of Sufan’s coft a weundy deal of pains the 


pulling on. Gay. 
Wox. } Thepreterite of war. B Obfol 
Wof } e preterite of wax. Became. olete, 
The ape in wond’rous ftomach wox, 
Strongly encourag’d by the crafty fox. Hubberd. 
Not one puff of wind there did appear, 
That all the three the great wox much afraid. Spenfer. 
Wo'xen. The participle of to wax. Obfolete.) 
Spenfer. 


Wrack. n. f. [wrack, Dutch; pnaecce, Saxon, a wretch ; tne 
poets ufe wrack or wreck indifferently as rhyme requires, the 
later writers of profe commonly wreck, See WRECK.] 

r. Deftruction of a fhip by winds or rocks. 

Now, with full fails into the port I move, 

And fafely can unlade my breatt of love; 

Quiet andcalm: why fhould I then go back, 

To tempt the fecond hazard of a wrack. Dryden. 

2. Ruin; deftruction. This is the true Saxon meaning. 

With ufe of evil, growing more and more evil, they took 
delight in flaughter, and pleafed themfelves in making others 
wrack the eftect of their power. Sidney. 

A world devote to univerfal wrack. Milton. 

To WraAck. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To deftroy in the water; to wreck. [See WRECK. ] 
z. It feems in Milton to mean to rock, to fhake. 
Each onhis rock transfix’d, the fport and prey 

Of wracking whirlwinds. Milton. 

3. To torture, to torment. This is commonly written rack 5 
and the inftrument of torture, always rack. 

Merab rejoic’d in her wrack’d lover’s pain, 

And fortify’d her virtue with difdain. Cowley. 
Pharaoh's and Jofeph’s dreams are oftentimes wracked beyond 
their fymbolization. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Wra'ncLeE. v.m [from wranghejeur, Dutch. Minhew. 
wrong, Skinner. To difpute peevifhly ; to quarrel perverfely ; 
to altercate ; to fquabble. 

Yes, for a fcore of kingdoms you fhould wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. Shakespeare's Tempefte 
Some unhatch’d practice 

Hath puddled his clear fpirit; and in fuch cafes, 

Men’s natures wrang/e with inferiour things, 

Though great ones are their object. — Shake/peare’s Othello. 

How wounding a fpećłacle is it to fee thofe who were by 
Chrift defigned for fifhers of men, picking up fhells on the 
fhore, and unmanly wrangling about them too. Decay of P. 

In incompleat ideas we impofe on ourfelves, and wrangle 
with others. Locke. 
Amongft unthinking men, who examine not fcrupuloufly 
ideas, but confound them with words, there muft be cnd- 
lefs difpute and wrangling. Locke. 
His great application to the law had not infected his temper 
with any thing litigious; he did no: know what it was to 
wrangle on indifferent points. Adilifon’s Frevho'der. 
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Fill'd with the fenfc of age, the fire of youth, 


A fcorn of wrengl’ng, yet a zeal for truth. Pop. 
And all the queftion, wrangle eer fo long, 
Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong. Pope. 


WRA’NGLE. n. f. [from theverb.] A quarrel; a perverfe dif- 
ute. 
3 The giving the pricft a right to the tithe would produce 
law-fuits and wrangles. Swift. 
WhRA‘NGLER. n.f. (from wrangle. A perverfe, peevith, dif- 
putative man. 
Tell him h’ath made a match with fuch a wrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be difturb’d 
With chafes. Shakejpeare’s Henry V. 
Lord, the houfe and family are thine, 
Though fome of them repine; 
Turn out thefe wranglers, which defile thy feat: 
For where thou dwelleft all is neat. Herbert. 
You fhould be free in every anfwer, rather like well-bred 
gentlemen in polite converfation, than like noify and conten- 
tious wranglers. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, 
To Wrap. v.a. [ppeonpian, Saxon, to turn; wreffier, Da- 
nifh. 
1t. To yu together ; to complicate. 
Peter feeth the napkin that was about his head wrapped to- 
gether by itfelf. Fohn xx. 7. 
This faid, he took his mantle’s foremoft part, 
He ’gan the fame together fold and wrap. Fairfax. 
2. To involve; to cover with fomething rolled or thrown round. 
Nilus opens wide 
His arms, and ample bofom to the tide, 
And fpreads his mantle o'er the winding coat: 
In which he wraps his queen and hides the flying hoft. 
Dryden. 
The {word made bright is wrapt up for the flaughter. Ezek. 
Their vigilance to elude, I wrapt in mift 
Of midnight vapour glide obfcure. Milton. 
Wrap candles upin paper. Swift's Direétions to the Butler. 
3. To comprife ; to contain. 
Leontine’s young wife, in whom all his happinefs was wrapt 
up, died in a few days after the death of her daughter. Addifon. 
4. To Wrap up. To involve totally. 
Some dear caufe 
Will in concealment wrap me xp a while ; 
When I am known aright, you fhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
King John fled to Lafcus, who was careful how to comfort 
~ him, wrapt up in fo many calamities, after the lofs of his king- 
dom. Knolles’s History of the Turks. 
Things reflected on, in grofs and tranfiently, carry the fhew 
of nothing but difficulty in them, and are thought to be wrap- 
ped up in impenetrable obfcurity. Locke. 
5- [It 1s often corruptly written for rap or rapt, from rapio, 
Latin.] To fnatchup miraculoufly. 
Whatever things were difcovered to St. Paul, when he was 
wrapped up into the third heaven, all the defcription he makes 
is, that there are fuch things as eye hath not feen, ear heard, 


nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke. 
6. To tranfport ; to put in ecftafy. 
Much more the reverent fire prepar’d to fay, 
IVrap'd with his joy ; how the two armies lay. Cowley. 


7. [Perhaps the following paflage fhould properly be rap’d; though 
wrapped is now frequently ufed in this fenfe. } 
FVrapt up in filent fear he lics. 
Wrap’d in amaze the matrons wildly ftare. 
WRAPPER. n.f. [from wrap.] 
a. Onc that wraps. 
2. That in which any thing is wrapped. 

My arms were prefled to my fides, and my legs clofed to- 
gether by fo many wrappers, that I looked like an Egyptian 
mummy. Addifon’s Spectator. 

WRATH. 2. fJ. [pna, Saxon; wrede, Danih; wreed, cruel, 
Dutch.} Anger; fury; rage. 
Thou doft the prayers of the righteous feed 
Prefent before the majefty divine, 
And his avenging wrath to clemency incline. Fairy Queen. 
With one fool’s head I came to woo, 

But I go away with two: 

Sweet, adieu! I’ll keep my oath, 

Patiently to bear my wrath. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

I fear,—left there be debates, envyings, wraths, ftrifes. Cor. 

He hop’d not to efcape, but fhun 
The prefent, fearing guilty what his wrath 


Waller. 
Dryden, 


Might fuddenly inflict. Milton. 
Wra‘THFUL, ad), [wrath and full.] Angry; furious; ra- 
ging. 


He cry'd, as raging feas are wont to roar, 
When wintry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. 
Fary Queen, 
Fly from wrath: 
Sad be the fights, and bitter fruits of war, 


And thoufgnd furics wait on wrathful (words. Fa, Queen, 


W RR 


How now; your turathful weapons drawn. Shake farea 
The true evangelical zeal fhould: abound more in the wild 
and good natured affections, than ‘the vehement and wrathful™ 


paffions. Sprat’s Sermons. * 
bins 4 hs 
Le THFULLY. adv. [from qrathfull] Furioufly; pafon- 
ately. 


: Gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully. Shakefpeare. 
Wra/THLESS. adj. [from wrath.) Free from anger. — 
Before his feet, fo theep and lions Ja 
Fearlefs and wrathiefs, while they heard him play. Waller. 
To WREAK. v.a. Old preterite and part. pafl. of woke. [pnæ- 
can, Saxon; wrecken, Dutch; recken, German. ] 
1. To revenge. r 
In an ill hour thy foes thee hither feng, 
Another's wrongs to wreak upon thy felf, 
Him all that while occafion did provoke 
Againit Pyrocles, and new matter fram’d 
Upon the old, him flirring to be wroke 
Ot his late wrongs. Fairy Queen, 
Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreft, 
Come wreak his lofs, whom bootlefs ye complain. Fairfax. 
2: To execute any violent defign. This is the fenfe in which 
it is now ufed. 


Fairy Dreen. 


On me let death wreak all his rage. Milton, 
He left the dame, 
Refolv'd to {pare her life, and fave her fhame, 
But that detefted object to remove, 
To wreck his vengeance, and to cure her love. Dryden. 


Think how you drove him hence, a wand’ring exile, 
To diftant climes, then think what certain vengeance 


His rage may wreak on your unhappy orphan. Smith, 
Her hufband fcour’d away, 
To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey. Pote. 


3. It is corruptly written for reck, to heed ; to care. 
My matter is of churlith difpofition, 

And little wreaks to find the way to heay'n 

By doing deeds of hofpitality. Shak, As you like it, 
WREAK. n. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Revenge; vengeance. 

Fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Her wrathful wreaks themfelves do now allay. Fa. Dueen. 
Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 

Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 

And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine, Shakef: Tit. Andr. 
2. Paffion; furious fit. 

What and if 

His forrows have fo overwhelm’d his wits, 

Shall we be thus affli€ted in his wreaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitternefs? Shake/p. Tit. Andr. 

WRE'AKFUL. adj. [from wreak.] Revengeful ; angry. 
Call the creatures, 
Whofe naked natures live in all the fpite 
Of wreatful heaven. 
She in Olympus’ top 
Muft vifit Vulcan for new arms, to ferve her wreakful fon. 
Chapman's liad. 
Wre'ak ess. adj. [I know not whether this word be mifwrit- 
ten for recklefs, carelefs; or comes from wreak, revenge, and 
means unrevenging, 
So flies the wreatle/s fhepherd from the wolf; 
So firft the harmlefs flock doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher’s knife. Shake/. H. VI. 
WREATH. n.f. [ppeo%, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing curled or twifted. 

The wreath of three was made a wreath of five: to thefe 
three firft titles of the two houfes, were added the authorities 
parliamentary and papal. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Clouds began 
To darken all the hill, and {moke to roll 
In duiky wreaths reluctant flames. Milton's Par. L:ft. 
He of his tortuous train 


Shakefpeare. 


Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Miilton. 
Let altars fmoak, 

And richeft gums, and fpice, and incenfe roll 

Their fragrant wreaths to heav’n. Smith's Phad. and Hip. 


2. A garland; a chaplet. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shate/p. R. II. 
Dropp'd from his head, a wreath lay on the ground. 
A Refcommen 
The boughs of Lotos, form’d into a wreath, 
This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due, 


High on a plane-tree fhall be hung to view. Dryden, 
When for thy head the garland | prepare, 

A fecond wreath fhall bind Aminta’s hair; 

And when my choiceft fongs thy worth proclaim, 

Aiternate verfe thall blefs Aminta’s name. erior. 


To prince Henry the laurels of his rival are transferred, 
with the additional wreath of having conquered that rival. 

Shakef, eare Illufirated, 

TO 


WRE 


To WREATH. v.a. preterite wresthed; part. paf. wreathed, 
L wreathen. [from the noun. ] 
1. To curl; to twift; to convolve. 
Longaville 
Did never fonnet for her fake compile, 
Nor never laid his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving bofom, to keep down his heart. Shake/peare. 
About his neck ; 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath'd itfelf, 
Who, with her head, nimble in threats approach’d 
The cpening of his mouth; but fuddenly, 
Sceing Orlando, it unlink'd itfelf, 
And with indented glides did flip away. Shak. As you like it. 
‘The beard of an oat is wreathed at the bottom, and one 
fmooth entire ftraw at the top: they take only the part that is 


wreathed, and cut off the other. Bacon. 
2. It is here ufed for to writhe. 
À Impatient of the wound, 
He rolls and wreaths his fhining body round ; 
‘Then headlong fhoots beneath the dafhing tide. Gay. 


3. To interweave; to entwine one in another. 
Two chains of pure gold of swreathen work fhalt thou make 
_ them, and faften the wrearhen chains to the ouches. Ax. xxviii. 
As fnakes breed in dunghills not fingly, but in knots; fo in 
fuch bafe noifome hearts you fhall ever fee pride and ingrati- 


tude indivifibly wreathed and twifted together. south. 
Here, where the labourer’s hands have form’d a bow’r 
Of wreathing trees, in finging wahe an hour. Dryden. 


4. To encircle as a garland. 
In the flow’rs that wreath the fparkling bowl, 
Fell adders hifs, and pois’nous ferpents rowl. Prior. 
5- To encircle as with a garland. 
For thee fhe feeds her hair, 
And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance. Dryden. 
The foldier, from fuccetsful camps returning, 
With laurel wreath'd, and rich with hoftile fpoil, 


Severs the bull to Mars. Prior. 
WRe‘ATHY. adj. {from wreath ] Spiral; curled; twifted. 
3 That which is preferved at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath 


wreathy fpires, and cochleary turnings about, which agreeth 
with the defcription of an unicorn’s horn in /Elian. Brown. 
Wreck. n.f. [ precce, Saxon, a miferable perfon; wracke, 
Dutch, a {hip broken. } 
a. Deftruétion by being driven on rocks or fhallows at fea ; 
p _ deftru&tion by fea. 
i Fair be ye fure; but hard and obftinate, 
s As is a rock amidft the raging floods 5 
3 *Gaintt which a fhip. of fuccour defolate, 
P o o Doth fuffer wreck both of herfelf and goods. Spenfer. 
F: Like thofe that fee their wreck 
r Ev’n on the rocks of death; and yet they ftrain, 
That death may not them idly find t’ attend 


i os To their uncertain tafk, but work to meet their end. Daniel. 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate ; 
I prefent, I appear, and my own wreck relate. Dryden. 


_ 2. Diffolution by violence. 
Not only Paradife, 
à In this commotion, but the ftarry cope 
Had gone to wreck. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3. Ruin; deftruction. 
Whether he was 
Combin’d with Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage; or that with both 
He labour’d in his country’s wreck, I know not. Shake/p. 
-4. It is mifprinted here for wreak. 
He cry’d as raging feas are wont to roar, 
When wintry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. Spenfer. 
_ To Wreck. v.a. [from the noun.] 
4. To deftroy by dathing on rocks or fands. 
Have there been any more fuch tempefts, wherein fhe hath 


ean 


__wretchedly been wrecked ? Spenfer on Ireland. 
i A pilot’s thumb, 
| Wreck’d as homeward he did come. Shakef. Macbeth, 
The coral found growing upon wrecked fhips and loft an- 
© chors, that are daily dragged up out of the fea, demonftrates 
© ‘that coral continues to be formed to this day. Woodward, 
~ 9, Toruin. 


~~... Weak and envy'd, if they fhould confpire, 

4) © They wreck themfelves, and he hath his defire. Daniel. 
oraga Inthe following paflages it is ignorantly ufed for wreak, in its 
_. -» different fenfes of revenge and execute. 

Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen, 

X And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. Shake/p. 
66 I faint! die! the goddefs cry’d: 
~~ O cruel, could’ft thou find none other 

To wreck thy {pleen on? Parricide { 


Like Nero, thou halt flain thy mother. Prior. 
a To WRECK. V^. To luffer wreck. 
bm i With manlier objeéts we muft try 
bm: 


ku His conftancy, with fuch as have more fhew 


a Of- worth, of honour, glory, and popular praifc, l 
5 ST . Rocks whereon greatelt men have often wreck'd. Aliitn, 


WIRE 


Wren. wif. [ pnenia, Saxon] Adfinall bird. 
The poor wren, 
‘The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young oncs in her neft, apainft the owl. Shakefp. Mach: 
All ages have conceived that the wren is the leaft of birdss 
yct the difcoveries of America have fhewcd us one ‘at lefss 
the hum-bird not much excecding a beetle. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Wrencn. v. a. [ppingan; Saxon; twrenghen, Dutch.) * 
1. To pull by violence; to wreft; to force. 
Wrench his {word from him. Shakef. Othello: 
Oh form ! 
How often do’ft thou with thy cafe, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wifer fouls 
To thy falfe feeming ! Shak. Meaiure for Meafure. 
Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. —Sh-ke/p. 
Czefar’s army, wanting fomething, demanded a miffion or 
difcharge, though with no intention it fhould be granted ; but 
thought by that means to wrench him to their other defires. 
Bacon. 
_ Sing the Parthian, when transfix'd he lies, 
Wrenching the Roman jav'lin from his thighs. Dryden. 
Achilles wrench’d it out, and fent again 
‘The hoftile gift. Dryden: 
Struggling to get loofe, I broke the ftrings, and wrenchea 
out the pegs that faftened my arm to the ground, Gull. Travels. 
2. To fprain; to diftort. 
O moft {mall fault ! 
How ugly didft thou in Cordelia fhow ? 
Which, like an engine, wrencht my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place; drew from my heart all love, 


And added to the gall. Shakefp. King Lear. 
You wrenched your foot againft a ftone, and were forced to 
flay. Swift. 


Wrencn. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. A violent pull or twift. 


2. A {prain. 
Some {mall part of the foot being injured by a wrench, the 
whole leg thereby lofes its ftrength. Locke. 


3. WRENCHES, in Chaucer, fignifies means, fleights, fubtilties ; 
which is, I believe, the fenfe here. 
He refolved to make his profit of this bufinefs of Britain, as 
a quarrel for war; and that of Naples as a wrench and mean 
for peace. Bacon's Henry VII. 
To WREST. v.a. [pnzyzan, Saxon. ] 
1. To twift by violence; to extort by writhing or force. 
To wring this fentence, to wre/? thereby out of men’s hands 
the knowledge of God’s doétrine, is without all reafon. A/cham. 
To what wretched ftate referv’d, 
Better end here unborn! Why is life giv’n, 
To be thus wre/fed from us? Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Where you charged in perfon, you were a conqueror: the 
rebels afterwards recovered ftrength, and wreffed that victory 
from others that they had loft to you. Dryden. 
Our country’s caufe, 
‘That drew our fwords, now wre/?s’em from our hand, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 


Unprofitably fhed. Addi fon’s Cato. 
O prince, I blufh to think what I have faid ; 
But fate has wre/fed the confeffion from me: AAddijon. 


2. To diftort; to writhe; to force. 
So far to extend their fpeeches, is to wre them againft 
their meaning. Hooker. 
My father’s purpofes have been miftook, 
And fome about him have too lavifhly 
Wrefted his meaning and authority. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Vref? once the law to your authority 5 
Todo a great right, do a little wrong. Shake/peare. 
Wrest. n.f. [from the verb.] 
1. Diftortion; violence. 

Whereas it is concluded, out of thofe fo weak premifes, 
that the retaining of divers things in-the church of England, 
which other reformed churches have caft out, muft needs argue 
that we do not well, unlefs we can fhew that they have done 
ill: what needed this wre/?, todraw out from us an accufation 
of foreign churches ? Hooker. 

2. Itis ufed in Spenfer and Shakefpeare for an active or moving 
power: I fuppofe, from the force of a tilter aéting with his 
lance in his reft. 

Adown he keft it with fo puiflant wre/, 

That back again it did aloft rebound, 

And gave againft his mother earth a groneful found. F. Q, 
Antenor is fuch a wre/ in their affairs, 

That their negotiations all muft flack’n, 

_ Wanting his manage. Shakef. Troilus and Creffida. 

WresterR. n.f. [from wre.) He who wretts. 

To WRE'STLE. v.n, [from wrefl.] 

1. locontend who fhall throw the other down. 

You have loft the fight of good wre/lling. Shakefpeare. 

If ever he goes alone again, I'll never ture/lle for prize 
mcre. Shakef As you like it. 


Another, 
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Another, by a fallin wrefling, ftarted the end of the cla- 
vicle from the fternon,, Wifeman’s Surgery. 
To play or wrestle well, it fhould be ufed with thofe that do 
it better. Temple. 
None in the leap {pring’with fo ftrong a bound, 
Or firmer in the wre/tling prefs the ground. 
2. To ftruggle; to contend. 
I perfuaded them, if they lov’d Benedick, 
To with him wre//le with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakefpeare. 
He knew not how to wre/ile with defperate contingencies, 
and fo abhorred to be entangled in fuch, Clarendon, 
WRE'STLER. n. f. [from wreffle.] 
1. One who wreftles; one who profeffes the athletick art. 
Was not Charles, the duke’s wre/fler, here? Shakefp. 
When the young wre/flers at their {port grew warm, 
Old Milo wept, to fce his naked arm. Denham. 
Tis not from whom, but where we live; 
The place does oft thofe graces give: 
Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 
A flock perhaps, or herd, had led ; 
He that the world fubdu’d, had been 
But the beft wre/t/er on the green, 
2. One who contends in wreftling. 
So earneft with thy God, tan no new care, 
No fenfe of danger, interrupt thy prayer? 
“The facred wre/iler,’till a bleffing giv'n, 
Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav’n. 
Two wrefflers help to pull each other down. 
WRETCH. 1. /. [precca; Saxon. ] 
1. A miferable mortal. 
When I loved, I was a wretch. 
She weeps, and’ fays her Henry is depos’d ; 
He fmiles, and fays his Edward is inftall’d ; 
That fhe, poor wretch, for grief can {peak no more, Shak. 
The butcher takes away the calf, 
And binds the wretch, and beats it when it ftrives. Shake/p. 
Hluftrious wretch! repine not, nor reply : 
View not what heav’n ordains, with reafon’s eye ; 
For bright the object is, the diftance is too high. 
2. A worthlefs forry creature. 
Bafe-minded wretches, are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for refpect of gain fome 
paultry wool may yield you, to let fo much time pafs without 


Pope. 


Wallers 


Waller. 
Dryden. 


Accidence. 


Prior. 


knowing perfectly her eftate ? Sidney. 
He now 
Has thefe poor men in queftion: never faw I 
Wretches fo quake; they kneel, they kifs the earth, 
Forfwear themfelves as often as they fpeak. Shake/peare. 


Title of honour, worth and virtue’s right, 
Should not be given to a wretch fo vile. Daniels Civil War. 
When they are gone, a company of ftarved hungry wretches 
fhall take their places. L’Eftrange. 
3. It is ufed by way of flight, or ironical pity, or contempt. 
When foon away the wafp doth go; 
Poor wretch was never frighted fo : ? 
He thought his wings were mùch too flow, 
O’erjoy'd they fo were parted. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Then, if the fpider find him faft befet, 
She iffues forth, and runs along her loom: 
She joys to touch the captive in her net, 
And drags the little.wretch in triumph home. Dryden. 
4. It is fometimes a word of tendernefs, as we now fay poor 
thirg. 
Chaftened but thus, and thus his lefon taught, 
The happy wretch fhe put into her breaft. 
WRETCHED. adj. [from wretch.] 
1. Miferable; unhappy. 
Thefe we fhould judge to be moft miferable, but that a 
wretcheder fort there are, on whom, whereas nature hath be- 
flowed ripe capacity, their evil difpofition ferioufly goeth about 


Sidney. 


therewith to apprehend God, as being not God. Hooker. 
O cruel death! to thofe you are more kind, 
Than to the wretched mortals left behind. Waller, 
Why do’ft thou drive me 
To range all o’er a wafte and barren place, 
To find a friend? The wretched have no friends. Dryden. 


2. Calamitous; afflictive. 
3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry; worthlefs. 
hen God was ferved with legal facrifices, fuch was the 
miferable and wretched condition of fome mens minds, that 
the beft of every thing they had, being culled out for them- 
felves, if there were in their flocks any poor, ftarved, or dif- 
eafed thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good 
enough for the altar of God. Hooker. 
Affcéted noife is the moft wretched thing, 
That to contempt can empty fcribblers bring. Rofcommn. 
Forgive the many failings of thofe who, with their wretched 
art, cannot arrive to thofe heights that you poflefs. Dryden. 
4: Defpicable ; hatefully contemptible. 
An adventure worthy to be remembered for the unufed cx- 
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amples therein, as well of true natural goodnefs as of wretched 
ungratefulnefs. 
WRE'TCHEDLY. adu. [ from wreiched ] 
1. Miferably ; unhappily, 

From thefe two wars, fo wretchedly entered into, the duke’s 

ruin took its date. Clarend.n. 
2. Meanly ; defpicably. 

When fuch little huffing arts come once to be ripped up, 
and laid open, how poorly and Wretchedly muft that man fneak, 
who finds himfelf guilty and baffled too ? Sou:h, 

Wre’rcHEDNESs. 2. f. [from wretched. } 
1. Mifery ; unhappinefs ; affiGed ftate: 

My mifery cannot be greater than it is: fear not the danger 
of my blind fteps, I cannot fall worfe than I am, and do not 
obftinately continue to infcct thee with my wretchedne/s. Sidn 

He ’gan inquire 
What hard mifhap him brought to fuch diftrefs, 
And made that caitif’s thrall the thrall of wreichedne/s. F. bo 4 
Clarion did at laft decline 

To loweft wretchedne/s ; and is there then 

Such rancor in the heartsof mighty men? Spenfer. 

When they are weary of wars, and brought down to ex- 

reme wretchedne/s, then they creep a little, and fue for grace, 


Sidicy. 


*till they have recovered their ftrength again. Spenfer. 
T love not to fee wretchedie/s o’erchare'd, 
And duty in his fervice perifhing. Shahe/peare. 


We have with the feeling loft the very memory of fuch 
wretchedne/s. as our forefathers endured by thofe wars, of all 
others the moft cruel. Raleigh. 

2. Pitifulnefs; defpicablenefs. 
WRE'TCHLESS. n.f. [This is, by I know not whofe corrup- 
tion, written for rect/e/s.] Carelefs; mindlefs ; heedlefs. 

For any man to put off his prefent repentance, on contem- 
plation of a poffibility that his latter repentance may ferve the 
turn, is the moft wretchle/s prefumption, and hath no promife 
of mercy annexed to it. Hammond. 

If perfons of fo circumfpe& a piety have been thus over- 
taken, what fecurity can there be for our wretchle/s ofcitancy ? 

Government of the Tongue. 
To WRI'GGLE. v.n. [pmigan, Saxon; ruggelen, Dutch.) To 
move to and fro with fhort motions. 
If fheep or thy lamb fall a wrigling with tail, 

Go by and by fearch it, whiles help may prevail. Tuffer. 

The bufy importunities of thefe extenfional phantafms I 
look upon as contemptuoufly, as upon the quick wrigglings up 
and down of pifmires. S fore. 

The excellency of fawing is to keep kerf exaétly in the 
line marked to be fawn, without wriggling on either fide. 

Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
To bed went the bridegroom and the bride: 
Was never fuch an ill-pair’d couple ty’d ; 
Reftlefs he tofs’d, and tumbled to and fro, 


And roll’d and wriggled farther off for woe. Dryden. 
How wildly will ambition fteer ! 
A vermin wriggling in th’ ufurper’s ear. Dryden. 


And both he and his fucceffors would often wriggle in their 
feats as long as the cufhion lafted. Swift. 
To WarrGcLe. v.a. To put ina quick reciprocating motion ; 
to introduce by fhifting motion. 
Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 
O’erthwart his beaft with ative vaulting, 
Wrigeling his body to recover ; 
His feat, and caft his right leg over. Hudibras 
A flim thin-gutted fox made a hard fhift to wriggle his body 
into a hen-rooft. LD’ Eftrange. 
WRI'GGLETAIL. n. f. For wrigglingtail. See WRIGGLE. 
My ragged ronts all {hiver and fhake 5 
They wont in the wind, wagg their wriggletails, 

Peark asa peacoke, but nought it avails. Spenfer. 
WRIGHT. n.f. (priha, pynhta, Saxon.) A workman; an 
artificer; a maker; a manufacturer. | 

It is impoffible duly to confider thefe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wifdom of the Divine 
Architect, and contemning the arrogant pretences of the 
world and animal wrights, and much more the productions of 
chance. Cheyne. 

The verb To write has the fame found with wright, a work- 
man, right or equity, and rite or ceremony ; but fpelled very 
differently. | Watts's Logr:k. 

To WRING. v a. preter. and part. pall. wringed and wrung. 
[pringan, Saxon. ] 
1. To twift; to turn round with violence. ; 

The pricft fhall suring off his head, and ‘burn it on the 

altar. Lev. i. 15- 
2. To force out of any body by contortion. 

He thruft the pe rifts and wringed the dew out of 
it, a bowl full of water. {udg. Vi. = 

The dregs all the wicked fhall surinz out and drink. Pf. xxv. 

The figure of a fturdy woman, done by Michael Angelo, 
wafhing and winding of linen cloths; in. which actythe wrirgs 
out the water that made the fountain. Witten. 

2 App:y 
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Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, with a 
comprels wrung out. Wifeman. 
3. To fqueeze; to prefs. 

In fleep [heard him fay, fwect Defdemona, 

Let us be wary, Ict us hide our loves! 
And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand. Shakef. 
4. To writhe. 
The filly owner of the geods 
Weeps over them, and wrings his haplefs hands. 
5- Topinch. -s 
The king began to find where his fhoe did wring him, and 
that it was his depreffing the houfe of York that did rankle and 

fefter the affections of his people. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

If he had not been too much grieved, and wrung by an un- 
eafy and ftreight fortunc, he would have been an excellent 
man of bufinefs. Clarendon. 

é. To force by violence; to extort. 
I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachma’s, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peafants thcir vile trah 

By any indircétion. Shak. Julius Cafar. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To wring the widow from her cuftom’d right, 

And have no other reafon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath? 
‘That which I mutt fpeak, 

Miuft either punifh me, not being believ’d, 

Or wring redrefs from you.» Shak. Meaf. for Meafure: 

‘Thirty fpies, 

Threatening cruel death, conftrain’d the bride 

To wring from me, and tell to them my fecret. 

+. To harrafs ; to diftrefs; to torture. 

He dives into the king’s foul, and there fcatters 
Doubts, dangers, ‘wringing of the confcience, 
Fear and dcfpair, and all thefe for his marriage. 

Pleafure enchants, impetuous rage tranfports, 
And grief dejeéts and wrings the tortur’d foul. Rofcommon. 

Did’ft thou tafte but half the gricfs 
That wring my foul, thou couldft not talk thus coldly, 4dd. 
8. To diftort; to turn to a wrong purpofe. 
To wring this fentence, to wreft thereby out of men’s 
hands the knowledge of God’s doctrine, is without all reafon. 

. Afcham’s Schoolnafler. 
© Lord, how dare thefe men thus wring the {criptures? Vhitg. 
9. To perfecute with extortion. 
~The merchant-adventurers have been often wronged and 
wringed to the quick; but were never quick and lively in 
thanks to thofe by whofe endeavours they were freed. Hayw. 
To Wrine. v.n. To writhe with anguifh. 

= *Tis all men’s office to fpeak patience 

To thofe that wring under the load of forrow; 

But no man’s virtue nor fufficiency, 

To be fo moral, when he fhall endure 

-The like himfelf. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Wri'scer. 7%. f. [from wring.] One who {queezes the water 
out of cloaths. — 

l One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurfe, his laun- 

drefs, his wafher, and his wringer. Shakefpeare. 
WRINKLE. n.f. [pyincle, Saxon; wrinkel, Dutch. ] 

1. Corrugation or furrow of the fkin or the face. 
Give me that glafs, and therein will I read: 
No decper wrinkles yet? Hath forrow {truck 
So many blows upon this face of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds? Shake/p. Richard II. 

‘She hath continued a virgin without any vifible token, or 
© Jealt wrinkle of old age. Howel’s Focal Fore/t. 
T ‘To fee a beggar’s brat in riches fow, 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. 

‘Though you and all your fenfelefs tribe, 
Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 
~- 'Yo make you look like beauty’s queen, 
_ And hold for ever at fifteen ; 
~ No bloom of youth can ever blind 
The cracks and wrinkles of your mind : 
= Allmenof fenfe will pafs your door, 
C And croud to Stella’s at fourfcore. 
E Am roughnefs. 
oa y Our Britith heav’n was all ference; 
~ No threatning cloud was nigh, 
Not the leait wrinkle to deform the fky. 
To WRINKLE. V. a- [princhan, Saxon. } 
1. To corrugate; to contract into furrows. 
It is ftill-fortune’s ufe 
Fo let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
- To view with hollow cye and wrinkled brow 


Shakefp. 


5 
; 
: 


Shak. Hen. VI. 


Milton. 


Shakefp. 


y 


Dryden. 


~ 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


E An age of poverty. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 
L a Scorn makes us wrinkle up the nofe, and ftretch the noftrils 
calo, at the fame time drawing up the upper lip. Bacon. 
re’ Here fteams afcend, 
That in mixt fumes the wrinkled nofe offend. Gay. 
Here ftood ill-nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd. Pope. 
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2. To make rough or uneven. 
A keen north-wind, blowing dry, 
Wrinkled the face of deluge, ‘as decay’d. Miter. 
WRIST. u. / [pynyz, Saxon.} The joint by which the hand 
is joined to the arm. 
He took me by the wriff, and held me hard. — Shake/p. 
The brawn of the arm mutt appear full, fhadowed on one 
fide ; then fhew the wri/-bone thereof. Peacham. 
The axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth unto two 
parts; the one running along the radius, and paffing by the 
wrift, or place of the pulfe, is at the fingers fubdivided unto 
three branches. ` Browns Vulgar Errours. 
WRISTBAND. 2./. [wrif and band.] ‘The faftening of the 
fhirt at the hand. 
Writ. n. jJ. [from write.] 
1. Any thing written; fcripture. This fenfe is now chiefly ufed 
in {peaking of the Bible. 
The church, as a witnefs, preacheth his mere revealed 
truth, by reading publickly the facred Scripture; fo that a fe- 


cond kind of preaching is the reading of holy writ, Hooker. 
Divine Eliza, facred emprefs, 
Live fhe for ever, and her royal places 
Be fill’d with praifes of divineft wits, 
That her cternize with their heavenly writs. Spenfer. 


Bagdat rifes out of the ruins of the old city of Babylon, fo 
much fpoken of in holy writ. Knol’es’s Hif. of the Turks. 
Others famous after known, 
Although in holy writ not nam’d. Paradife Regain’d. 
He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with holy writ. 
More’s Divine Dialogues. 
Sacred writ our realon does exceed. Waller. 
His flory, filled with fo many furprifing incidents, bears fo 
clofe an analogy with what is delivered in holy writ, that it is 
capable of pleafing the moft delicate reader, without giving 
oftence to the moft {crupulous. Addijen’s Spectator. 
Of ancient wrt unlocks the learned ftore, 
Confults the dead, and lives paft ages o’er. 
2. A judicial procefs. 
Hold up your head: hold up your hand, 
Wou’d it were not my lot to fhew ye 
This cruel writ, wherein you ftand 
Indiéted by the name of Cloe. 
3. A legal inftrument. 
The king is fled to London, 
To call a prefent court of parliament: 
Let us purfue him, ere the writs go forth. Shak. Hen. VI. 
I folded the writ up in form of th’ other, 
Subfcrib’d it, gave the impreffion, plac’d it fafely, 
The changeling never known. Shakeffeare. 
For every writ of entry, whereupon a common recovery is 
to be fuffered, the queen’s fine is to be rated upon the wrt 


Pepe. 


Prior. 


original, if the lands comprifed therein be held. Ayliffe. 
Wrir. The preterite of write. 
When Sappho writ, 
Py their applaufe the criticks fhow’d their wit. Prior. 


Wartartive. A word of Pope’s coining: not to be imitated. 
Increafe of years makes men more talkative, but lefs writa- 

tive; to that degrce, that I now write no letters but of plain 
how d’yc’s. Pope to Swift. 

To WRITE. v.a. preterite writ or wrote; part. palf. written, 
writ, or wrote. [pyucan, apitan, Saxon, ad rita, Iflandick; 
wreta, a letter, Gothick. ] 

1. To exprefs by means of letters. 

I'll write you down, 

The which fhall point you forth, at every fitting, 

What you muft fay. Shakefpeare. 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues we write in 
water. Shakef. Henry VILI. 

When a man hath taken a wife, and fhe find no favour in 
his eyes, then let him write her a bill of divorcement. Deut. 

Write ye this fong for you, and teach it Ifrael. Deut. xxxi. 

David wrote a letter to Joab, and fent it by Uriah. 2 Sa. xi. 

The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 

Were all in pundtual order plainly writ. 

2. To engrave ; to imprefs. 

Cain was fo fully convinced that every one had a right to 
deftroy fuch a criminal, that he crics out, every one that find- 
eth me fhall flay me; fo plain was it writ in the hearts of all 
mankind. Locke. 

3. To produce as an author. 
When more indulgent to the writer’s cafe, 

You are fo good, to be fo hard to pleafe ; 

No fuch convulfive pangs it will require 

‘Vo write—the pretty things that you admire. 

4. To tell by letter. 
I chofe to write the thing I durft not fpeak 

To her I lov’d. 

To Wrire, v.n. 
1. To perform the act of writing, 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
and write upon’t. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Dryden. 


Granivtile. 


Prior. 


gr A Baffanio 
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Baffanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it; and his clerk, 
That took fome pains in writing, he begg’d mine. Shakeb. 
2. To play the authour. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, fcribes, bards, poets, cannot 
‘Think, fpeak, caft, write, fing, number 
His love to Antony. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
There is not a morc melancholy object in the learned world 
than a man who has written himfelf down. Addifon. 
3. To tell in books. 
I paft the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of. Shak. R. III. 
4. To fend letters. 
He wrote for all the Jews, concerning their freedom. 1 E/dr. 
5. To call one’s felf; to be entitled; to ufe the ftile of. 
About it, and write happy when thou’ft done. Shake/p. 
Let it not your wonder move, 
Lefs your laughter that I love; 
Though I now write fifty years, 
I have had, and have my peers. Ben. Fchnfon. 
He writes himfclf divina previdentia, whereas other bifhops 
only ufe divina permiffone. A;liffe. 
6. Locompofe ; to form compofitions: 
Chaile moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompence ; 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That facred ream, fhould never water weeds. Waller: 
They can write up to the dignity and character of their 
authors, Felton on the Clajicks. 
WRITER. xf. [from write. ] 
a. One who praétifes the art of writing. 
2. An authour. 
All three were ruincd by juftice and fentence, as delinquents; 
and all three famous writers. Bacon. 
Peaceable times are the beft to live in, though not fo proper 
to furnifh materials for a writer. Addtfon’s Freeholder. 
Writers are often more influenced by a defire of fame, than 
a regard to the publick good. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
Would a zriter know how to behave himfelf with relation to 
pofterity, let him confider in old books what he finds that he 
is glad toknow, and what omiffions he molt laments. Swift. 
To WRITHE. v.a. [pprdan, Saxon. ] 
1. To diftort ; to defcrm with diftortion. 
It cannot be this weak and writhed fhrimp 
Should {trike fuch terror in his enemies. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Hatefuleft difrelith writh’d their jaws 
With foot and cinders. Milton, 
Her mouth fhe writh’d, her forehead taught to frown, 
Her eyes to fparkle fires to love unknown: 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did fhew, 
And ev'ry feature fpoke aloud the curftnefs of a fhrew. Dry. 
2. To twift with violence. 
Then Satan firft knew pain, 
And writh’d him to and fro convolv’d. Atilton’s Parad. Loft. 
Amid’ the plaited feales it took its courfe, 
And in the fpinal marrow fpent its force ; 
The monfter hifs’d aloud, and rag’d in vain, 
And writh’d his body to and fro with pain ; 
He bit the dart. 
3. Towreft ; to force by violence. 
The reafon which he yieldeth, fheweth the leaft part of 
his meaning to be that whyreunto his words are writhed. Hook. 
4. lo twit. 


Addifon. 


The king of heav’n 
Bar’d his red arm, and launching from the fky 
His writhen bolt, not fhaking empty {moke, 
Down to the deep abyfs the flaming felon ftrook. Dryden. 
To WaitTHE. vn. Tobe convolved with agony or torture. 
Let each be broken on the rack; 

Then, with what life remains, impaled, and left 

To writhe at‘leifure round the bloody ftake. Addifon. 
To Wri THLE via. [from writhe.] To wrinkle; to corrugate. 

Her writhled tkin, as rough as maple rind, 

So fcabby was, that would have loathed all womankind. Spen/. 
Wri’tina. 2. f. [from writ. ] 
1. A legal inftrument. 
2. A compofure; a book. 

They thought no other writings in the world fhould be ftu- 
dicd, infomuch as one of their great prophets exhorting them 
to caft away all refpecis unto human writings, to his mo- 
tion they condefcended. Heoker. 

Such arguments had an invincible force with thofe pagan 
philofophcrs, who became Chriftians, as we find in moft of 
their writings. Addifon. 

3. A written paper of any kind. 
In at his windows throw 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name. Shakef. Julius Cafar. 
WRI'TINGMASTER. 7. f. One who teaches to write. 

The facility of which I fpoke confits not in bold ftrokcs, 
if it makes not a great cffect at a diftance: that fort of frec- 
dom belongs rather to a writingmafler than a painter. Dryden. 


W RO 


Wri'TTEN. The participle paflive of write. 
Their doctrine and their ftory written left, 
They dic. Milt. 
Language is a connexion of audible figns, the moft apt in 
nature for communication of our thoughts: written language 
is adefcription of the faid audible figns, by figns vifible. Ho/der. 
Wro’ken. The part. paff. of To wreak. Spenfer. 
WRONG. n. f. [pnange, Saxon. ] 
1. An injury; adefigned or known detriment. 
It is a harm, and no wrong which he hath received. Sidney. 
She refolved to fpend all her years, which her youth pro- 
mifed fhould be many, in bewailing the wrong, and yet praying 
for the wrongdoer. Sidney. 
If he may not command them, then that law doth wrong 


that bindeth him to bring them forth to be juftifed.  Spenjer. 
They ever do pretend 
To have receiv’d a wrong, who wrong intend. Daniel. 


Imitation of an author is the moft advantageous way for a 
tranflator to fhew himfelf, but the greateft zrong which can be 
done to the reputation of the dead. Dryden. 

Cowley preferred agarden and a friend, to thofe whem in 


our own wrong we call the great. Dryden. 
Expecting more in my own wrong, 
Protracting life, lve liv'd a day too long. Dryden, 
2. Errour ; not right. 
Be not blindly guided by the throng, 
The multitude is always in the wrong. Rofcor:msn. 


One fpake much of right and wrong. MM i/tun. 
Proceed: quoth Dick, fir, I aver 

You have already gone too far ; 

When people once are in the wrong, 

Each line they add is much too long: 

Who fafteft walks, but walks aftray, 

Is only fartheft from his way. Prior. 

. In the judgment of right and wrong, evcry man has a 
felf. Watts’; Logici. 
Wrona. adj. [from the noun ] 
1. Not morally right; not agreeable to propricty or truth. 

I find you are an invincible Amazon, fince you will over- 
come, though in a wrong matter. Siduey. 

We never think of the main bufinefs of life, ’till a vain re- 
pentance minds us of it at the wrong end. V pei hee 

When the dictates of honour are contrary to thofe of reli- 
gion and equity, they give wong, ambitious, and falfe ideas of 
what is good and laudable. Addifon’s Epethit.ts 

2. Not phyfically right; unfit; unfuitable. 
Of Glo’fter’s treachery, 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon, 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot, 

And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. Slak. K. Lear. 

Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year into ten parts, 
is a contrivance, the meaning whereof hath got on the trosg 
fide of my comprehenfion. Swift. 

Singularity fhews fomething wrong in the mind. Clarif. 

Wrone. adv. Not rightly; amifs. 

If he go wrong, fhe will give him over to his own ruin. Ecc’. 

A thoufand odd capricio’s, men’s minds are acted by, may 
make one man quote another man’. words wrong. Locke. 

Ten cenfure wreng, for one that writes amifs. Pope: 
To Wrong. v.a. [from the noun. ] To injure; to ufc 
unjuitly. 

So worthy a part of divine fervice we fhould greatly wronz, 
if we did not efteem preaching as the bleficd ordinance of 
God. Hooker. 

For fear the ftones her tender foot fhould wrong, 

Be ftrewed with frazrant flowers all along. Spenfer. 
Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine enemy? Shake/peare. 
Thank him who puts me loath to this revenge 

On you, who wreng me not, for him who wrong’d. Actiton, 

Once more farewel ! 
And know thou wrong’ me, if thou think’ ft 
Ever was love or ever gricf like minc. Adiifon. 
WRONGDO'ER. x. /. [wrong and doer.] An injurious perfon. 

She refolved to fpend all her years in bewailing the wrong, 
and yet praying for the wrongdoer. Sidney. 

If any feat be taken away by a ftranger, the churchwarden 
may have action againft the wrongaocr. Ayliffe. 

WRO'NGER. 2. f. [from wrong.] He that injures; he that docs 
wrong. 
Jealoufy is a green-ey’d monfter, which doth make 

The meat it feeds on: that cuckold lives in blifs, 

Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger. Shak. Oth. 

Many times a prince is driven to fpend far more of his trea- 
fure in punifhing by war the wrongers of his people, than the 
lofs of his people did amount unto. ~~ Raleign. 

Wro'ncrut. adj. [wrong and full.) Injurious; unjuft. 
lam fo far from granting thy requeft, 

That I defpife thee for thy wr:ngf:l fuit. Shake/peare. 

He that hath wronged fo in daily trade, that he Knows not 
in what meafure he hath done it, muft redecm his fault by alms, 
according to the value of his teranz/u/ dealing. Tayiar. 


7 Thofe 
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Thofe whom forms of laws 

Condemn’d to die, when traitors jude’d their caufe, 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 

The aronejul fenteuce, and award'a new. 

Wro/ncrunry, adv. [from wrongful.] Unjuftly. 

Dorus, faid Pamela, you blame your fortune very wrong- 
Sully, fince the fault is not in fortune, but in you, that can- 
not frame yourfelf to your fortune; and as wrong fully do re- 
quire Mopfa to fo, great a difparagement as to her father’s 


Dryden. 


fervant. F Sidney. 
This poor fellow, ) 
He had thought to murder surong fully. Shake/p. 
Salius then, exclaiming loud, 
Urges his caufe may in the court be heard, 
And pleads, the prize is wrong fully conferr’d. Dryden. 


I cry thee mercy, for fufpecting a friar of the leaft good- 
nature; what, would you accufe him wrongfully. Dryden. 
He who (uffers wrong fully in a man’s opinion, refolves to 
give him reafon for his fufpicion. Spediator, N°. 170. 
| Wro’ncuean. — } adj. [wrong and head.) Having a per- 
a WRONGHEADED. È  verfe underftanding. 
Much do I fuffer, much to keep in peace 
à This jealous, wafpith, wronghead, rhyming race. 
W Rro'nGLY. adv. [from wrong.] Unjuftly ; amifs. 
What thou would’ft highly 
That would’{t thou holily ; would’ft not play falfe, 
And yet would’ft wrongly win. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Madinen having joined together fome ideas very wrongly, 
err, as men do that argue right from wrong principles. Locke. 
WRO'NGLEssLY. adv. [from wrongle/:.] Without injury to 
any. 
_ Dearty eftcemed of her for his exceeding good parts, being 
honourably courteous, and wrongle/sly valiant, confiderately 
pleafant in converfation, and an excelleut courtier, without 
: unfaithfulnefs. Sidney. 
Wrore. pret. and part. of write. 
No man has the eftate of his foul drawn upon his face, nor 
__ the decree of his eleétion wrote upon his forehead. He who 
_. would know a man thoroughly, muft follow him into the 
__. Clofet of his heart ; the infpection of which is only the pre- 
aș Fogative of omnifcience. South. 
_Wroth. adj. [pnav, Sax. urod, Danifh.] Angry. Out of ufe. 
>» The Lord faid unto Cain, why art thou wroth? Gen. iv. 
~ __ Thou haft rejected us ; thou art very wroth againft us. La. 
Wroveur. [prog>, Saxon. The pret. and part. paf. as it 
feems, of work ; as the Dutch wercken, makes gerocht.] 
1. Effected ; performed. 
. _ Why trouble ye the woman? for fhe hath wrought a good 
work upon me. Matt. XXVi. 10. 
E He that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that his deeds 
ane 4 ; L 
_ may be made manifeft, that they are wrought in God. John iü. 
z s _ The Jews wanted not power and ability to have convinced 
= the world of the falfhood of thefe miracles, had they never 
ws pos 3 
een wrought. Stephens’s Sermons. 
_ 2. Infiuenced ; prevailed on. 
E ao _ Had I thought the fight of my poor image 
~ raat Would thus have wrought you, for the ftone is mine, 
I'd not have fhewed it. Shake/peare. 
-an = Nor number, nor example with him wrought 


Pope. 


ware 


; 
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To fwerve from truth. Milton. 
. Do not I know him ? could his brutal mind 
` Be wrought upon? could he be juft or kind? Dryden. 
a This Artemifa, by her charms, 
And ail her fex’s cunning, wrought the king. Rowe. 
3. Produced ; caufed. Sa 
aanaicd All his good prov’d ill in me, 
And wrought but malice. Milton. 


_ They wrought by their faithfulnefs the publick fafety. Dryd. 
© This wrought the greateft confufion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greateft conviction in the Gentiles, who every 
where fpeak with aftonifhment of thefe truths they met with 

~ in this new magazine of learning, which was opened. 4ddi/on. 


i 


4, Worked ; laboured. 
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-. 
£ 


< They that wrought in filver, and whofe works are unfearch- 
pr le, are gone down to the grave. Bar. iii. 18. 


` 
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W. Raw. 


Mofes and Elcazar took the gold, “even all wrought 
Jewels. Num. xvi. 2.2. 
What might be wrought 

Fufil, or graven in metal. 
5. Gained ; attained. 
We ventur'd on fuch dang’rous feas, 
That if we wrought out life, twas ten to one, Shakefpeare. 
6. Operated. 


Milton, 


Such another field 
They dreaded worfe than hell : fo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the fword of Michael, 
Wrought ftill within them. 

His too eager love 
Has made him bufy to his own deftrution. 
His threats have wrought this change of mind in Pyrrhus. 


Philips’s Diftref? Mother. 
7. Worked. 


Take an heifer which hath not been wrought with, and 

which hath not drawn in the yoke. Deut. xxi. 3. 

As infection from body to body is received many times by 

the body paffive, yet is it by the good difpofition thereof re- 

pulfed and wrought out, before it be formed in a difeafe. Bacon. 
8. Actuated. 

Vain Morat, by his own.rafhnefs wrought, 

Too foon difcover’d his ambitious thought ; 

Believ’d me his, before I {poke him fair, 

And pitch’d his head into the ready {nare. 

o. Manufactured. 

It had been no lefs a breach of peace to have wrought any 
mine of his, than it is now a breach of peace, to take a 
town of his in Guiana, and burn it. Raleigh. 

Celeftial panoply, divinely wrought. Milton. 
10. Formed. 
He that hath wrought us for the fame thing, is God. 2 Cor. 
11. Excited by degrees. 
The two friends had wrought themfelves to fuch an habi- 
` tual tendernefs for the children under their direction, that 
each of them had the real paffion of a father, Addifon. 
Advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which fo 


Milton, 


Dryden. 


many fuccefles had wrought the nation up to. Swift. 
12. Guided ; managed. 
A fhip by fkilful fteerfman wrought, Ailton. 


Agitated ; difturbed. 
We ftay upon your leifure. 
—Give me your favour: my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgot. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Wrunc. The preter. and part. paffive of wring. 
No mortal was ever fo much at eafe, but his fhoe wrung 
him fomewhere. L Eftrange. 
Mix’d with the tender anguifh nature fhoots 
Through the wrung bofom of the dying man. 
Wry. adj. [from writhe.] 
1. Crooked; deviating from the right diretion. 
Sometimes to her news of myfelf to tell 
I go about, but then is all my beft 
Wry words, and ftamm’ring, or elfe doltifh dumb ; 
Say then, can this but of enchantment come? Sidney. 
Cutting the wry neck is never to be practifed, but when the 
diforder is a contraction of the maftoideus mufcle. Sharp. 
2. Diftorted. 
It is but a kick with thy heels, and a wry mouth, and Sir 
Roger will be with thee. Arbuthnot. 
Inftructive work ! whofe wry-mouth’d portraiture 
Difplay’d the fates her confeffors endure. 
3. Wrung ; perverted ; wrefted. 
He mangles and puts a wry fenfe upon proteftant writers. 4ft. 
To Wry. v.n. [from the adjective.} To be contorted and 
writhed ; to deviate from the right direction. 
Thefe wry too much on the right hand, afcribing to the 
holy fcripture fuch kind of perfection as it cannot have. Sand. 
To Wry. v.a. [from the adje@tive.] To make to deviate ; 
to diftort. 
To what pafs are our minds brought, that from the right 
line of virtue are wryed to thefe crooked fhifts ? 
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Thomfon. 


Pope. 


Sidney. 
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X 


Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Englith language. 


Y. 


YAW 


At the beginning of words, is aconfonant; at the 
end, and when it follows a confonant, is a 
vowel, and has the found of z. It is ufed at 
— theend of words, and whenever two :7’s would 
come together ; and in words derived from the 
Greek, to exprefs the v. Y was much ufed by the Saxons, 
whence y is found for z in the old Englith writers, 
YACHT. 2. f. A {mall fhip for carrying paflengers. 
Yarn. 2. f. [zeand, Saxon.] 
1. Inclofed ground adjoining to an houfe. 

One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour’s yard, 
where, nothing regarding the crowing of the cocks, he eat 
them up. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Xanthus one day fent /Efop into the yard, and bade him 
look well about him. E’ Efirgnge. 

His wanton kids with budding horns prepar’d, 

Fight harmlefs battles in his homely yard. 

2. [gend, Saxon.] Æ meafure of three feet. 

A peer, a counfellor, and a judge, are not to be meafured 
by the common yard, but by the pole of {pecial grace. Bacon. 

The arms, fpread crofs in a ftraight line, and meafured 
from one end of the long finger on one hand, to that of the 
other ; made a meafure equal to the ftature, and is named a 
fathom. Half of that, wiz. from the end of the long finger 
of-either arm, fo fpread, to the middle of the breaft is, with 
us, called a yard. Holder on Time. 

An aqueduct of a Gothick ftru€ture, that conveys water 
from mount St. Francis to Spoletto, from the foundation of 
the loweft arch to the top, is two hundred and thirty yards. Add. 

3. The fupports of the fails. 
A breeze from fhore began to blow ; 

The failors fhip their oars, and ceafe to row ; 

Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails 

Let fall to court the wind. Dryden. 

Ya’RDWAND. n. f. [ yard and wand.] A meafure of a 
ard. 
: All the revolutions in nature can give it nothing more than 
different degrees of dimenfions. What affinity has thinking 
with fuch attributes ? no more than there is between a fyllo- 
gifm and a yardwand. Collier. 
YARreE. adj. [geanpe, Saxon.] Ready; dextrous; eager. 
Yare, yare, good Iros, quick ;—methinks I hear 

Antony call. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I do defire to learn, Sir; and I hope, if you have occafion 
to ufe me for your turn, you fhall find me yare. Shake/peare. 

-YA‘RELY. adv. [from yare.) Dextroufly ; fkilfully. 
The filken tackles, 
Swell with the touches of thofe flower-foft hands 
That yarely frame the office. Shake/p. Ant. and C'cop. 
Yarn. n. f. [zeann, Saxon.] Spun wool; woollen thread. 

You would be another Penelope; yet they fay, all the 
yarn fhe spun in Ulyfles’s abfence, did but fill Ithaca full of 
moths. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together ; our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipt 
them not; and our crimes would defpair, if they were not 
cherifh’d by our virtues. Shakefpeare. 

Yarn is a commodity very proper to this country, which 
of all others ought to be molt encouraged. Temple. 

It may be ufeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 

The fates but only {pin the coarfer clue, 

The fineft of the wool is left for you. 

Spare me but one {mall portion of the twine, 

And let the fifters cut below your line : 

The reft among the rubbifh may they fweep, 

Or add it to the yarn of fume old mifer’s heap. Dryden. 

To Yarr. v.n. [from the found, /irrio, Lat.] To growl, or 
fnarl like a dog. Ainfworth. 

Yarrow. n.f. A plant which grows wild on the dry banks, 
and is ufed in medicine. 

Yaw. n.f- A little veffel belonging to a fhip, for conve- 
nience of pafling to and from it. 


Dryden, 


YEA 


To YAWN. v.n. [zeonan, Saxon.]} 
1. To gape; to ofcitate ; to have the mouth opencd involun. 
tarily by fumes, as in fleepine(s. 
The fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy, yawning drone. Shakefp, Hen. V. 
In yawning, the inner parchment of the ear is extended, 


When a man yawneth, he cannot hear fo well. Bacon. 
At length fhook off himfelf, and afk’d the dame; 
And afking yawn’d, for what intent fhe came ? Dryden. 


To whom the yawning pilot faft afleep, 

Me didft thou bid, to truft the treacherous deep? Dryden. 
2. To open wide, 
The gafhes, 

That bloodily did yawn upon his face. 

*Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 


S hake/peare. 


For fwallowing up the treafure of the realm. Shake/p. 
He fhall caft up the wealth by him devourd, 
Like vomit, from his yawning entrails pour'd. Sandys. 


Hell at laft 
Yawning receiv’d them whole, and on them clos’d. Ailton. 
The {word pierc’d his tender fides ; 

Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 

Guth’d out a purple ftream. Dryden, 

High fhe rear’d her arm, and with her fceptre ftruck 

The yawning cliff: from its difparted height 

Adown the mount the gufhing torrent ran. 

3. To exprefs defire by yawning. 

The chiefeft thing at which Jay-reformers yawn, is, that 
the clergy may, through conformity in condition, be poor as 
the apoftles were. In which one circumftance, if they ima- 
gine fo great perfection, they muft think that church which 
hath fuch ftore of mendicant friars, a church in that refpect 


Prior. 


moft happy. Hooker. 
Yawn. n. /. [from the verb.] Ofcitation. 
Thee, Paridel, fhe mark’d thee, there 
Stretch’d on the rack of a too eafy chair ; 
And heard thy everlafting yawn confefs 
The pains and penalties of idlenefs. Pope’s Dunciad, 
2. Gape; hiatus. 
Hence to the borders of the marfh they go, 
That mingles with the baleful ftreams below ; 
And fometimes with a mighty yawn, ’tis faid, 
Opens a dilmal paflage to the dead, 
Who, pale with fear, the rending earth furvey, 
And ftartle at the fudden flafh of day. Addi on. 


YA‘’wninG. adj. [from yazun.] Slecpy ; flumbering. 
Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums, 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there thall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macheil:. 
Y’cLAD. part. for clad. Cloathed. 
Her fight did ravifh, but her grace in fpcech, 
Her words yclad with wifdom’s majefty, 
Make me from wond’ring fall to weeping joys. Shake/p. 
Y’cLEPED. [The participle paflive of clepe, to call; clepan, 
Saxon; with the increaling particle y, which was ufed in the 
old Englifh in the preterites and participles, from the Saxon 
ge-] Called; termed; named. 
But come, thou goddefs, fair and free, 
In heav’n yelep’d Euphroline, 


And by men, heart-cafing mirth. Mitan. 
YpRA‘n. The old pret. of to dread. Spenfer 
Ye. The nominative plural of thou. 

Ye are they which jultify yourfelves. Lule xvi, 15. 


Yra. adv. [ea, or zea, Saxon; ja, Wanifh, German, and 
Dutch.] Yes. A particle of affirmation. 

l am weary ; yea, my memory is tir’d. Shakefpeare. 

A ralcally, yea, forfooth, knave, to bear a gentleman ia 
hand, and then ftand upon (ccurity. i 
“rom 


YEA 


From thefe Philippinze are brought coftly fpices, yea, and 
gold too? Abb:t’s Defeription of the World. 
Yea, hath God faid, ye fhall not eat of every tree in the 
garden. Gen. iii. 1. 
Let your converfation be yea, yea; nay, nay. Matth. v. 
All the promifes of God are yea, and amen; that is, are 
verifed, which is the importance of yea, and acids 


which is meant by amen, into an immutability. / 
| a he, a ae bility Hammond. 
4 Jchovah thund'ring out of Sion, thron’d 
Between the cherubim ; yea, often plac’d 
Within his fanctuary itfelf their fhrines. Milton. 


Why do dilputes in wrangling {pend the day? 
Whilft ene tays only yea, and t’other nay. Denham. 
Notwithftanding ‘this great proximity of man to himfelf; 
yea, and notwithitanding the ob{ervations made in all ages, we 
ftill remain ignorant ot many things concerning curfelves. Hale. 
To YEAD, or YEDE. v.n. preterite yode. [This word feems to 
have been corruptly formed from geod, the Saxon preterite of 
gan.] Togo; to march. Obfolete. 
‘They wander at will, and ftay at pleafure, 
__ And to their folds yeade at their own Icilure. 
___ Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, 
A And to an hill herfclf withdraw afide, 
= From whence fhe might behold that battle’s proof, 
And eke be fafe from danger far defcry’d. Fairy Queen. 
Yet for fhe yode thereat half aghaft, 3 
And Kiddy the door fparred after her faft. Spenfer. 
That fame mighty man of God, 
- That bloud red billows like a walled front, 
On either fide difparted with his rod, 
*Till that his army dry-foot through them yod. Spenfer. 
To Yean. v.n. [eanian, Saxon. ] To bring young. Ufed of fheep. 
The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands ; 
He {truck them up before the fulfome ewes, 
Who, thenconceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fole party-colour'd lambs. Shake/peare. 
So many days my ewes have been with young : 
_ So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean. Shake/peare. 
arr This I fcarcely drag along, 
Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. Dryden. 
Ewes yean the polled Jamb with the leatt danger. Mortimer. 
YEAWLING. 2. f. [from yean.] The young of fheep. 
= All the yeanlings which were ftreak’d and pied, 
= Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shake/peare. 
> mores [sean, Saxon. ] 
© If one by the word year mean twelve months of thirty 
7 ~ days each, ż. e. three hundred and fixty days ; another in- 
d a folar year of three hundred fixty-five’ days; and a 
mean a lunar year, or twelve lunar months, z. e. three 
red fifty-four days, there will be a great variation and 
in their account of things, unlefs they-are well apprized 
of each other’s meaning. Watts’s Logick. 
i Sce the minutes, how they run: 
How many makes the hour full :compleat, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finifh up the year, 


Spenfer. 


D- 


How many years a mortal man may live. Shatefpeare. 
i With the year 

© Seafons return, but not to me returits 

= Day, or the fweet approach of morn. Milton. 


Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firft conceived in 
them, toferve them for many years laying, allowing fuch a 
proportion for every year, as will ferve for one or two incu- 
 bations. Ray on the Creation. 
_ He accepted a curacy of thirty pounds a year. Swift. 
9. It itoften uled plurally, without a plural termination. 

I fight not once in forty year. Shakefpeare. 
3. Inthe plural old age. 
=< Some mumble-news, 
That fimiles his cheek in years, and knows the trick 
= To make my lady laugh when fhe’s dilpos’d, 
~ 2: Told cur intents. Shakelp. Loves Labour Loft. 
‘There died alfo Cecile, mother to king Edward IV. being 
~~ of extreme years, and who had lived to fee three princes of 
See her body crowned, and four murthered.  Bacon’s Hen. VII. 


7 


tks: He look’d in years, yet in his ears were feen, 
i sepa youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Dryden. 
YEARLING. adj. [from year.) Being a year old. 
A yearling bullock to thy name {hall fmoke ; 
=, Untam’d, unconicious of the galling yoke. Pope. 


YFavry. adj. {trom year.} Annual; happening every year ; 
- Jafting a year. à 

ws The yearly courfe that brings this day about, _ 

: Shall never tec it but a holiday. Shakejp. K. Jobn. 
a Why the changing oak {hould fhed 

~The yearly honour of iis ftately head ; 

IN © Whilfl the diftinguifh’d yew is ever feen, 

al Unchang'd his branch, and permanent his green. 
 YrarLy. adv. Annually; once a year. 

P> He that outlives this day, and lecs old age, 


Aa 


Prior. 


YOEGL 


Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours, 
And fay, tomorrow is Saint Crifpian. Sshakefp. Hin. V. 
For numerous bleflings yearly fhower’d, 
And property with plenty crown’d ; 
For freedom {till maintain’d alive ; 
For thefe, and more, accept our pious praile. Dryden. 
To YEARN. v.u. [eapnan, Saxon.] To feel great internal 
uneafinefs, In Spenfer it is fometimes carn. 
He defpis’d to tread in duc degree, 
But chaft’d, and foam'd, with courage fierce and ftern, 
And to be eas’d of that bafe burden ftill did yearn, Spenjer. 
Make the libbard ftern 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. Spenf. 
Though peeping clofe into the thick, 
Might fee the moving of fume quick : 
But were it fairy, fiend, or tnake, 
My courage carned it to wake, 
And manfully thereat fhot. 
Falftaff, he is dead, 
And we muft yerz therefore. Shakefpeare’s Hen. V. 
Jofeph made hafte ; for his bowels did yer” upon his bro- 
ther : and he fought where to weep, and he enter'd into his 
chamber. Gen. xliii. 30. 
When the fair Leucothoe he fpy’d, 
To check his ftceds, impatient Phoebus yearn'’d, 
Though all the world was in his courfe concern’d. JValler. 
Yet for all the yearning pain 
Y? have fufter’d for their loves, in vain, 
] fear they'll prove fo nice and coy, 
To have, and t’ hold, and to enjoy. Hudibras. 
Where our heart docs but relent, his melts ; where our eye 
pities, his bowels yearn. South's Sermons. 
At bcholding the miferies of others, they find fuch yearn- 
ings in their bowels, and fuch fentible commotions raifed in 


Spenfer. 


their breafts, as they can by no means fatisfy. Calamy. 
Your mother’s heart years towards you. Addifon. 
Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d ; 
But Anticlus, unable to controul, 
Spoke loud the language of his yearning foul. Pope. 
To YEARN. v.a. To grieve; to vex. 
She laments for it, that it would 
Yern your heart to fec it. Shake/teare. 


Yest. n. f. [zert, Saxon. j 
1. The foam, {pume, or flower of beer in fermentation ; barm. 
Yea/t and outward means do fail, 
And have no power to work on ale. Hudibras. 
When drays bound high, they never crofs hchind, 
Where bubbling yea/ is blown by gufts of wind. 
2. The fpume on a troubled fea. 

Now the fhip boring the moon with her main-maft, and 
anon {wallow’d with yea/? and froth, as you’d thruft a cork 
into a hogfhead. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

Ye/sry. adj. [from yef.] Frothy ; fpumy. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 

Againi{t the churches ; though the se/Zy waves 

Confound and fwallow navigatiomup.  Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Yevk. n. jf. [from gealepe, yellow, Saxon.} The yellow part 
of the egg. It is commonly pronounced, and often written 
yolk. 

The yolk of the egg conduceth little to the generation of 
the bird, but only to the nourifhment of the fame: for if a 
chicken be opened, when it is new hatched, you fhall find 
much of the yolk remaining. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 


Gay. 


That a chicken is formed out of the ye/e of an egg, with 
fome antient philofophers the people {till opinion, Brown. 
All the {cather’d kind, 
From th’ included zol, not ambient white arofe. Dryden. 
To YELL. v.r. To cry out with horrour and agony. 
Nor the night raven, that {till deadly yells 5 
Nor grifly vultures make us once afteared. Spenfer. 


Each new morn, 

New widows howl, new orphans cry ; new forrows 
Strike heav'n on the face, that it refounds, 
As if it felt with Scotland, and ye/l’d out 
Like fyllables of dolour. 

Now worfe than e’er he was before, 
Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar, 
That wak’d queen Mab, who doubted fore 
Some treafon had been wrought her. > Drayton's Nymphiad. 

Yelling monfters, that with cealelefs cry 


Shakef/p. Macbeth. 


Surround me. Milton. 
Night-ftruck fancy dreams the yelling ghoft.  Thomjon. 


YELL. n. /. [from the verb.] A cry of horrour. 

With like tin’rous accent and dire yell, 

As when, by night and negligence, the fire 

Is {pread in populous cities. Shatefpeare’s Othello. 
Hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the pains 

Of founding lathes, and of dragging chains. 

The Trojan ttood attomith’d at their cries, 

And a(k'd his guide from whence thofe yes arife. Dryden. 


3r B Others 


YEO 


Others in frantick mood 
Run howling through the ftreets; their hideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 
YELLOW. adj. [ yealepe, Saxon; gheleuwe, Dutch; giallo, 
Italian, J Being of a bright glaring colour, as gold, 
Only thcy that come to fee a fellow 
In a long mottley coat, guarded with yellow, 
Will be deceiv’d. Shake/p. Henry VIII. Prologue. 
He brought the green ear and the yellow fheaf. Ailton. 
After a lively orange, followed an intenfe bright and copious 


yell:w, which was alfo the belt of all the yellows. Newton. 
Negligent of food, 
Scarce feen, he wades among the yellow broom. Thomfon. 


Ye'trownoy. nf. A gold coin. A very low word. 
John did not ftarve the caufe; there wanted not yellowboys 
to fee council. Arbuthnet’s Fobn Bull, 
Ye’LLOWHAMMER, n.f. A bird. 
Ye'LLOWISH. adj. [from ysllow.] Approaching to yellow. 

Although amber be commonly of a yellowi/h colour, yet 

there is found of it alfo black, white, brown, green. bluc, 
and purple. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

Ye’LLOWISHNESS. n. f. [from yellowi/h.] The quality of ap- 
proaching to yellow. 

Bruifed madder, being drenched with the like alcalizate fo- 

lution, exchanged its jel/ower/bne/s for a rednefs, Byle, 
YE'LLOWNEess. n.f. [from yeilow.] 
J. lhe quality of being yellow: 

Apples, covered in lime and afhes, were well matured; as 

appeared in the yellowne/s and fweetnefs. Bacon’s Natural Hif. 

Yellowne/s of the fkin and eyes, and a faftron-coloured urine, 

are figns of an inflammatory dilpofition of the liver. Arbuthn. 
2. It is ufed in Shake/peare for jealoufy. 
s Ford I will poflefs with yellocune/s. Shakefpeare. 
Ye'Ltows. n.f. A difeafe in horfes. It owes its original to ob- 
ftructions in the gall-pipe, which are cauled by flimy or gritty 
matter; or to the floppage of the roots of thofe little duéts 
opening into that pipe, by the like matter; or to a compref- 
fion of them’ by a fulnefs and plenitude of the blood-veflels 
that lie near them, When the gall-pipe, or the roots rather 
of the cominon duéts of that pipe, are any wife {topped up, 
that matter which fhould be turned into gall is taken up by the 
vein, and carried back again into the mafs of blood, and tinc- 
tures it yellow; fo that the eyes, infide of the lips, flaver, 
and all the parts of the horfe, that are capable of fhewing the 
colour, appear yellow. Farrier’s DiGi. 
His horfe {ped with fpavins, and raied with the yellows. 
Shakefpeare’s Taming cf the Shrew. 
To YeEtp. v.n. [zealpan, Saxon.] To bark as a beagle-hound 
after his prey. 
A little herd of England’s tim’rous dcer, 

Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. Shak. H. VI. 
YEOMAN. n. f. [Of this word the original is much doubted : 
the true etymology feems to be that of Junius, who derives 
it from geman, Frifick, a villager. ] 

. A man of a fmall eftate in land; a farmer; a gentleman 
farmer. B 
Gentlemen fhould ufe their children as the honeft farmers 
and fubftantial yeomen do theirs. Locke. 
He that has a fpaniel by his fide is a yeman of about one 
hundred pounds a year, an honeft man: he is juft qualified to 
kill an hare. Add:fon. 
2. It feems to have been anciently a kind of ceremonious title 
given to foldiers: whence we have ftill yeomen of the guard. 
Tall yeomen fcemed they, and of great might, 
And were enranged ready ftill for fight. Fairy Quan, 
You, good yecmen, 
Whofe limbs were made in England, flew us here 
The mettle of your pafture. Shake/p. Henry V. 
He inflituted, for the fecurity of his perfon, a band of fifty 
archers, under a captain, to attcnd him, by the name of yes- 
men of his guard. Bacon’s Henry VIL 
Th’ appointment for th’ enfuing night he heard ; ? 


And therefore in the cavern had prepar’d č 

Two brawny yeomen of his trufty guard, Dryden. J 
At Windfor St. John whifpers me i’ th’ ear; 

The waiters ftand in ranks, the yeomen cry 

Make way for the dean, as if a duke pafs’d by. Swift. 


3. It was probably a frecholder not advanced to the rank of a 
gentleman. | 
His grandfather was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 
Third fon to the third Edward king of England: 
Spring crettlefs yeomen from fo deep a root? Shak. H. VI. 
4. It feems to have had likewife the notion of a gentcman 
fervant. 
A jolly yeoman, marthal of the hall, 
Whofe name was appetite, he did beftow 
Both guefts and meats. Spenfer. 
YEOMANRY. n.f. [from yeoman.] The colle&ive body of 
yeomen. 
This did amortize a great part of the lands of the kingdom 
unto the hold and occupation of the yesmanry, or middle people, 
of a condition between gentlemen and cottagers, Bacon 


YET 


To Yerx. v.a. [Of unknown ctymology.] To throw out or 
move with a fpring. 

A leaping horfe is faid to yer, or ftrike out his hind legs, 
when he flings and kicks with his whole hind quarters, ftretch- 
Ing out the two hinder legs near together, and even, to their 
full extent. Farricr’s Diét. 

Their wounded fteeds 
Fret-fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 


Yerk out their armed heels at their dead matters. Shake/p. 
YERK. n. f. [from the verb.] A quick motion. 
To YERN. v.a. Sce YEARN. 
I am not covetous of gold ; 
It yerns me not, if men my garments wear. Shak. H.V. 


YEs. adv. [zire, Saxon.] A term of affirmation; the afirma- 
tive particle oppofed to 10. 
This were a fit fpeech for a general in the head of an army, 
when going to battle: yes, and it is no lefs fit fpeech in the 
head of a council, upon a deliberation of entrance into a 


war. Bacon. 
Yes, you defpife the man to books confin’d, 
Who from his ftudy rails at human kind, 
Though what he learns he fpeaks. Pope. 


Ye/ster. adj. [ ghifler, Dutch; heflernus, Latin.] Being next 
before the prefent day. It is not often ufed but in compofition 
with another word, as day or night. 

Love might as well be fow’d upon our fands, 
As ina breaft fo barren: 
To love an enemy, the only one 
Remaining too, whom ye/fer fun beheld 
Muftring her charms. Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 
Ye’sTERDAY. n.f. [zirtandeg, Saxon.] The day laft paft; 
the day next before to-day. 
‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
‘To the laft fyllable of recorded time; 
And all our ye/ferdays have lighted fools 
The way to dufty death. Shakef. Macbeth, 
We are but of ye/terday, and know nothing, becaufe our 
days upon earth are a fhadow. Job viii. 9. 
You are both fluid, chane’d fince ye/ferday ; 
„Next day repairs but ill laft day’s decay ; 
Nor are, although the river keep the name, 
Ye/terday’s waters and to-day’s the fame. 
If yefterday could be recall’d again, 
Ev’n now would I conclude my happy reign. Dryden. 
Yefterday was fet apart as a day of publick thank{giving for 
the late extraordinary fucceftes. Addtfon. 
Mrs. Simper fends complaint in your ye/lerday’s Spectator. 
Addifon’s Spelators 


Donne, 


Naked from the womb | 

We ye/ferday came forth; and in the tomb 

Naked again we muft to-morrow lie: 

Born-to lament, to labour, and to die. 

Ye’srerDAy. adv. On the day laft paft. 
Martius gave us ye/lerday a reprefentation of the empire of 
the Turks, with no {mall vigour of words. Bavon. 
Ye'STERNIGHT. n.f. The night before this night. 
YESTERNIGHT. adv. On the night laft paft. 
Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over; 

For ye@ernight by Catefby was it fent me. Shate/p. R. Ik 

The diftribution of this conference was made by Eupolis 
yeflernicht. Bacon. 

YET. conjunct. [zye, zet, gera, Saxon.] Neverthelefs; note 
withitanding ; however. 
They had a king was more than him before ; > 

But yet a king, where they were nought the more. Daniel. 

Though fuch men have lived never fo much upon the re- 
ferve; yet if they be obferved to have a particular fondnefs for 
perfons noted for any fin, it is ten to one but there was a com- 
munication in the fin, before there was fo in affection. South. 

The heathens would never fuffer their gods to be reviled, 
which yet were no gods; and fhall it be allowed to any man 
to make a mock of him that made heaven and earth? Tillotf, 

He is fomewhat arrogant at his firft entrance, and is too in- 
quifitive through the whole tragedy; yet thefe imperfections 
bcing balanced by great virtues, they hinder not our compaf- 
fion for his miferies. Dryden's Dufre/noy. 

Let virtuofo’s in five years be writ, 
Yet not one thought accufe thy toil of wit. Dryden. 
YET. adv, 
1. Befide; over and above. 

This furnifhes us with yet one more reafon, why our Saviour 

lays fuch a particular ftrefs on aéts of mercy. Atterbury. 
2. Still; the ftate fill remaining the fame. 

They attcft facts they had heard while they were get hca- 
thens; and had they not found reafon to believe them, they 
would {till have continued heathens, and made no mention of 
them in their writings. Addifon, 

3. Once again. 
Yet, yet a moment, onc dim ray of light, 
Andulge, dread chaos and eternal night. Pope's Dunciad. 


Prior. 


4 At 


ie ge 


4 At this times fo foon; hitherto: witha fegative before it. 

Thales being afked when a man fhould Marry, faid, young 
men not yet; old men, not at all. Bacon, 

5. Atleaft; at all. Noting uncertainty or indetermination. 

A man that would form a eomparifon betwixt Quintilian’s 
declamations, if jet they be Quintilian’s, and the orations of 
Tully, would be in danger of forfeiting his difcretion. Baker, 

®. It notes increafe or extenfion of the fenfe of the words to 
which it is joined. 
Shake not his hour-glafs, 

Is ebbing to the laft : 

A little longer, yet a little longer, 

And nature drops him down without your fin, 


when his hafty fand 


3 Like mellow fruit without a winter form. Dryden, 
: Yet a few days, and thofe which now appear 

k In youth and beauty like the blooming year, 

~ In life’s fwift fcene fhall change. Dryden, 


7. Sull; ina new degree. 
~ He that takes from a thief, that which the thicf took from 
7 an honeft man, and keeps it to himfelf, is the wickeder thief 
= _ Of the two, by how much the rapine is made yet blacker by 
____, the pretence of piety and juftice. L Efirange. 
Eag. Even ; after all. A kind of emphatical addition to a ne- 
gative. 
If any man neglect his duty, his fault muft not be afcribed 
to the rule appointed, neither yet to the whole church. White. 
Men may not too rafhly believe the confeffions of witches, 
© nor yet the evidence againft them; for the witches themfelves 
2 are imaginative, and people are credulous, and ready to im- 
3 _ pute accidents and natural operations to witchcraft. Bacon. 
~ Nor yet amidft this joy and brighteft morn 
- Wasabfent, after all his mifchief done, 


: The prince of darknefs, Miltons Paradife Regain’ d, 
i Hitherto. - 
= Hope beginning here, with a trembling expeétation of things 


far removed, and as yet but only heard of, endeth with real 
___and actual fruition of that which no tongue can exprefs. Hook. 
Ye’vEN, for given 
Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance even? 
= Let that room to my lady be yeven 5 
pzs She fhall be a grace, 
To fill the fourth place, 
And reign with the reft in heaven. 


= Yew. n.f. [1p, Saxon; yw, Welfh. 
= eugh ; but the former orthography is at once nearer to the found 
__. and the derivation. See Eucu.] A tree of tough wood. 
= It hath amentaceous flowers, which coniift of many apices, 
for the moft part fhaped like a mufhroom, and are barren; but 
the embryaes, which are produced at remote diftances on the 
To iil do afterward become hollow bell-fhaped berries, 
which are full of juice, and include feeds fomewhat like acorns, 
having, as it were, a little cup to each. Miller. 
The fhooter eugh, the broad-leav’d fycamore, 
__ The barren plantane, and the walnut found ; 
E A _ The myrrhe, that her foul fin doth ftill deplore, 
= Alder the owner of all watcrifh ground. 
Sees Slips Of yer, 
 Shiver’d in the moon's eclipfe. 
aes They would bind me hcre 
© Unto the body of adifmal yew.  Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
= -ag He drew, 


Spenfer. 


This is often written 


Fairfax. 
Shakefp. Macbeth. 


And almoft join’d the horns of the tough yew. Dryden. 
The diftinguith’d yew is ever feen, i l 
~ Unchang’d his branch, and permanent his green. Prior. 


WEN. adj. [fromyew.] Made of the wood of yew. 
His ftiff arms to ftretch with eughen bow, 
Hubberd’s Tale. 


Spenfer. 


When thou tilleft the ground, it fhail not henceforth yield 
o thee her ftrength. Gen, iv. 12. 
Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena yielded the Romans, 
Der diem, to the value of twenty-five thoufand drachms, eight 
dred and feven pounds five fhillings and ten pence. Arbuth, 
o produce in general. 

_ He makes milch kine yield blood. 


Shakefpeare. 
“The wildernels yieldeth food for them. 


Tob xxiv. 5. 
~ All the fubftances of an animal, fed even with acefcent fub- 
ftances, yield by fire nothing but alkaline falts. Arbuthnot. 
2. To afford; to exhibit. l 
M  Philoclea would needs have her glove, and not without fo 
mighty a lour as that face could yże’d. Sidney. 
~The mind of man defireth evermore to know the truth, 
according to the moft infallible certainty which the nature of 
th ings can yield. i : Hooker. 
If you take the idea of white, which one parcel of {now 
yielded yefterday to your fight, and another idea of white from 
‘another parcel of fnow you fee to-day, and put them toge- 
ther in your mind, they run into one, and the idea of white- 
nefs is not at all increafed. Lockes 


YOK 


4. To give as claimed of right. 
i the praife 


Yield thee, fo well thou haft this day purvey'd, Ailton 
5» To allow; to permit. 
I yield it juft, faid Adam, and fubmit, Milton, 


Life is but air, 
That yields a paffage to the whiftling fword, 
And clofes when ’tis gone. Dryden's Don Sebafian: 
6. To emit; to expire. 
Often did I ftrive 

To yield the ghoft; but ftill the envious flood 

Kept in my foul, and would not let it forth 

To find the empty, vaft and wand’ring air. Shak. Rich. IIT. 

He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the 
choft. Gen. xlix. 33. 

7. To refign; to give up. 

He not yielding over to old age his country delights, efpe- 
cially of hawking, was at that time, following a merlin, 
brought to fee this injury offered unto us. Sidney: 

Thus I have yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. Shakefp. King Jobn: 
She to realities yze/ds all her fhows. Milton. 

’Tis the pride of man which is the fpring of this evil, and 

an unwillingnefs to yiz/d up their own opinions. Watis. 
8. To furrender. 

The enemies fometimes offered unto the foldiers, upon the 
walls, great “rewards, if they would yield up the city, and 
fometimes threatened them as faft. Knolles. 

‘They laugh, as if to them I had quitted all, 

At random yielded up to their mifrule, 

To YIELD. v.n. 
1. To give up the conqueft; to fubmit. 
He yields not in his fall ; 
But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. 
All is not loft : immortal hate, 

And courage never to fubmit or yield. Milton. 

If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal be ftopt, 
it fuddenly yields to nature, and dies. Walton's Angler. 

There he faw the fainting Grecians yield, 

And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 

Purfu’d by fierce Achilles. 

2. To comply with any perfon. 

Confidering this prefent age fo full of tongue, and weak of 

brain, behold we yield to the ftream thereof. coker. 
I fee a yielding in the looks of France: 

Mark, how they whifper. Shake/p. King John. 
This fupernatural foliciting, if ill, 

Why hath it given me earneft of fuccefs? 

If good, why do I yield to that fuggeftion, 

Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair? Shake/p. K. Lear: 

With her much fair fpeech fhe caufed him to yield. Prov. 

The Jews have agreed todefire thee that thou wouldft bring 
down Paul; but do not thou yield unto them, Ads xxiii. 21. 

3- To comply with things. 

‘There could be no fecure peace, except the Lacedemonians 

yielded to thofe things, which being granted, it would be no 


Liilton. 


Daniel, 


Dryden 


longer in their power to hurt the Athenians. » Bacon, 
If much converfe 
Thee fatiate, to fhort abfence I could yield. Milton. 


4. To concede; to admit; to allow; not to deny. 

If we yield that there is a God, and that this God is al- 
mighty andjuft, it cannot be avoided but that, after this life 
ended, he adminifters juftice unto men. Hakewill, 

5. To give place as inferiour in excellence or any other quality. 
The fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray betwixt the 
Lapithe and Centaurs, yield to no other part of this poet. Pry. 
Tell me in what more happy fields 
The thiftle fprings, to which the lily yields ? 
YIE'LDER. 7. f. [from yield.] One who yields. 
Briars and thorns at their apparel fnatch, 
Some fleeves, fome hats ; from yielders all things catch. Shak. 
Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 
Treafon’s true bed, and yielder up of breath. Shak. Hen. IV. 
YOKE. 7. f. {[zeoc, Sax. jock, Dutch; jugum, Lat. Joug, Fr.) 
1. The bandage placed on the neck of draught oxen. 
Bringa red heifer, wherein is no blemifh, and upon which 
never came yoke. Numb. xix. 2. 
A yearling bullock to thy name fhall fmokc, 
Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. 
2. A mark of fervitude; flavery. _ 
Our country finks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds. Shakefpeare’s Muchth. 
In bands of iron fetter’d you thall be; 
An eafier yoke than what you put cn me, 
3. A chain; a link; a bond. 
This yoke of marriage from us both remove, 
Where two are bound to draw, though neither love. Dryd, 
4. A couple; two; a pair. 
Thofe that accufe him in his intent towards our wives, are 


Pope. 


Pote. 


Dryd. Auren:%. 


a yoke of his difcarded men. Shake/peare. 
His Jands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d. Drydens in, 
A yoke 


â 


YOR 


A yoke of mules outgoes a yoke of oxen, when fet to work 

at the fame time ; for mules are fwifter. Broome. 
To Yoke. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. 

‘This Stetes promifed to do, if he alone would yoat together 
two brazen-hoofed bulls, and, plowing the ground, fow dra- 
gons teeth. z L’ Efirange. 

Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian ufe of old, 


Were yok'd to draw his car of burnifh’d gold. Dryden. 
2. To join or couple with another, 
My name 
Be y2k’d with his that did betray the beft. Shake/peare. 


Cafius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire. Shak. Ful. Cefar. 
' Seck not in Latian bands to yoke 


Our fair Lavinia. Dryden's Bn. 
3. To enflave; to fubdue. 
Thefe are the arms 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, 
l Razeth your cities. Shakefpeare. 


4. To reftrain; to confine. 
Men marry not; but chufe rather a libertine fingle life, 


than to be yoked in marriage. Bacon. 
The words and promifes, that yoke 
The conqueror, are quickly broke. Hudibras. 
Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 
Over Hellefpont bridg’d his way. Milton. 
Yo’KE-ELM. n.f. A tree. Ainfworth. 


Yo’KEFELLOW. ? 
: >a, f. [ yoke and fellow, or mate. 
YO’KEMATE. § fs fe 2 ] 


1. Companion in labour. 
Yokefellows in arms, 
Let us to France. 
2. Mate; fellow. 
You cannot think me fit 
To be th’ y-kefellow of your wit, 
Nor take one of fo mean deferts 


Shak: fpeare’s Henry V. 


To be the.part’ner of your parts. Hudibras: 
Before Toulon thy yokemate lies, 
Where all the live-long night he fighs. Stepucy. 


Thofe who have moft diftinguifhed themfelves by railing at 
the fex, very often chufe one of the moft worthlefs for a com- 
panion and jolefellow. Addifon s Speétator. 

YoLn, for yielded. Obfolete. Spenfer. 
York. n. J. [See YeLk.] The yellow part of an egz. 

Nature hath provided a large yolk in every egg, a great part 
whereéf remaineth after the chicken is hatched; and, by a 
channel made on purpofe, ferves inftead of milk to nourifh the 
chick for a confiderable time. ` Ray on the Creation, 

Yon. adj. [zeond, Saxon.] Being at a diftance withia 
YonD. view. 
YONDER. 
Madam, yond young fellow fwears he will fpeak with you. 
Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Good mother, do not marry me to yon fool. Shakefpeare. 

Would you nct laugh to meet a great counfellor of {tate in 
a flat cap, his gloves under his girdle, and yond haberdafher in a 
velvet'gown furred with fables ? Ben. Fobnfon’s Difcovertes. 

Tigranes, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred 
thoufand men, difcovered the army of the Romans, being not 
above fourteen thoufand, marching towards him: he made 
himfelf “merry with it, and faid, yonder men are too many for 
an ambaflaze, and too few for a fight. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

For proof look up, 
And read thy lot in yon celeftial fign, Milton's Parad. Lof. 


Yon flow’ry arbors, yonder allies green. Milton. 
Let other {wains attend the rural care, 
But nigh you mountain let me tune my lays. Pope. 


YOR: Jadu. At adiftance within view. It is ufed when 
Yon. È we dirc&t the eye from another thing to the object. 
Yo’NDER. ) 
The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And fay what thou fee'ft youd. Shate/p. Tempe/t. 
Firft, and chiefeft, with thee bring 
Him that you foars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-whecled throne, 
The cherub, contemplation. Milton. 
Yonder are two apple-wemen fcolding. Arbuthn. and Pape. 
Yoxp. adj. {I know not whence derived.] Mad; furious: 
perhaps tranfported with rage; under alicnation of mind, in 
which fenfe it concurs with the reft. 
Then like a lion, which hath long time fought 
His robbed whelps, and at the laft them found 
Amonett the fuecpherd fwains, then waxcth wood and yond; 
So fierce he laid about him. Fairy Queen. 
Nor thofe three brethren, Lombards, fierce and jond. Farf. 
Yore, or of Yove. adv. [geogana, Saxon |] 
1. Long. 
Witnefs the burning altars, which he fwore, 
And, guilty, heavens of his bold perjury ; 
Which though he hath polluted oft and sare, 


Yet I to them for judgment jni} do fy. Fairy Queen. 


YOU 


2. Of old time; long ago. 
‘Thee bright-ey’d Vefta long of yore 
To folitary Saturn bore. 
There liv’d, as authors tell, im. days of yore, 
A widow fomewhat old, and very poor. 
In times of yore an ancient baron liv’d; 
Great gifts beftow’d, and great refpect recciv’d. 
The dev’) was piqu’d fuch faintfhip to behold, 
And long’d to tempt him, like good Job of old 5. 
But Satan now is wifer than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 
You. pron. [eop, wh, Saxon: the accufative of ge, ye.] 
1. ‘Ihe oblique cafe of ye. 
Ye have heard of the difpenfation of the grace of Ged, 
which is given me to you ward. Eph. iii. 2. 
I thougiit to fhow you 
How .eafy ’twas to die, by my example, 
And hanfel fate before you. Dryden s Cleomenes. 
2. It is ufed in the nominative; and though firit introduced by 
corruption, is now eftablifhed. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes. Shake/p. King Lear, 
3- It is the ceremonial word for the fecond perfon fingular, and 
is always ufed, except in folemn language. 
Madam, the fates withftand, and you 
Are deftin’d Hymen’s willing victim too. 
4. It is ufed indefinitively, as the French on. 
We paffed by what was one of thofe rivers of burning mat- 
ter: this looks, at a diftance, like a new-plowed land; but as 
you come near it, jou fee nothing but along heap of heavy dif- 
jointed clods. Addifon on Italy. 
YOUNG. adj. [ionz, yeong, Saxon; jong, Dutch. ] 
I. Being in the firft part of life ; notold. 
Guefts fhould be interlarded, after the Perfian cuftom, by 
ages young and old. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
He woos both high and low, both rich and peor, 
Both young and old. Shak-fpeare. 
There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 


Mitton. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Still quiring to the young-ey d cherubims, Shake/peare. 
I firmly am refolv’d 

Not to beftow my joungef? daughter, 

Before I have a hufband for the elder. Shakefpeare. 


‘Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 
And venomous to thine cyes. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
He ordain’d a lady for his prize, 
Generally praifcful, fair and young, and fkill’d in houfe- 


wiferics. Chupman. 
In timorous deer he hanfels his young paws, 
* And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. Couley. 
Nor need’ft by thy daughter to he told, 
Though now thy fprity blood with age be cold, 
‘T hou haft been young. Dryden. 


When we fay a man is young, we mean that his age is yet 
but a fmall part of that which ufually men attain to: and 
when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration 
is run out almoft to the end of that which mendo not ufually 
exceed. Locke. 

It will be but an ill example to prove, that dominion, by 
God’s ordination, belonged to the eldeft fon; becaufe Jacob 
the youngc/? here had it. Locke. 

From earth they rear him ftrugg]ing sow with death, 

And Neftor’s younge/f ttops the vents of breath. Popes 

2. Ignorant; weak. 
Come, elder brother, thou art too young inthis. Shake/p. 
3. It is fometimes applied to vegetable life. 

There be trees that bear beft when they begin to be old, 
as almonds; the caufe is, for that all trees that bear muft have 
an cily fruit; and young trees have a more watry juice, and 
Iefs concodted. Bacon. 

Youns. 2.f. The offspring of animals collectively. 
‘The hedge-fparrow fed the cuckoo fo long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. Shake/p. King Lear. 
So many days my ewes have been with young ; 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. Shate/peare. 
The eggs difclos‘d their caliow young. Milton. 

The reafon why birds are oviparous, and lay eggs, but do 
not bring forth their young alive, is becaufe there might be 
morc plenty. More's Antid:te againft Atkeifm. 

Not fo her peung; for their unequal line 

Was heroes make, half human, half divine ; 

“Their earthly mold obroxious was to fate, 

‘Th’ immortal part afum’d immortal ftate. Dryden. 

Thole intas, for whofe young nature kath not made pro- 
vifion of fufficient fuftenance, do themlelve. gather and lay 
upin ftore for them. Ray on the Creaiton. 

You'nGisn, adj. [from young.) Somewhat young. 
She Ict her fecond room to a very genteel youngipp man, Tai. 
You'ncurG. a. ft [from young; yeonghag, Saxon.] Any 
creature in the luft part of life. 


t 
More 


> 


VIOU 


More dear unto their God, than young/ings to their dam. 
Fairy Queen. 
Youngling, thou canft not love fo dear as J. — 
—Grey beard, thy love doth freeze, Shake/peare. 
When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not unreafon- 
able to infer, they fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown. 
Encourag’d thus fhe brought her younglings nigh, Dryden. 
The ftately beaft the two Tyrrheid& bred, 
Snatch’d from his dam, and the tame youngling fed. Dryden. 
You’ncry. adv. [from young. ] 
1. Early in life. 
Say we read leCtures to you, 
How youngly he began to ferve his country, 
How long continu’d, and what {tock he {prings of. Shakefp. 
2. Ignorantly ; weakly. 


You'NGsteR. } [from young.] A young perfon., In con- 
You’nker. Í tempt. 
How like a younker or a prodigal 
The fkarfed bark parts from her native bay, 
Hugg’d and embraced by the {trumpet wind. Shake/peare. 


What, will you make a yountcr of me? fhall I not take 
mine eafe in mine inn, but I {hall fo have my pocket pick’d. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewel of the glorious fun: 

How well refembles it the prime of youth, 

Trimm/d like a yonker prancing to his love. 

Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown, 

That Phoebus gave his chariot to his fon; 

And whilft the ysung/fer from the path declines, 

Admiring the ftrange beauty of the figns, 

Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horfe, 

And would outdo his father in his courfe. 

The young/ter, who at nine and three, 

Drinks with his fifters milk and tea, 

From breakfaft reads till twelve o’clock, 
«Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. 
YounctTn. n. f. [from young.] Youth. Obfolete. 

The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne mafk, 

, _ As fhe was wont in youngth and fummer days. Spenfer. 

Your. pronoun. [eopen, Saxon. ] 

x. Belonging to you. It is ufed properly when we {peak to more 
than one, and ceremonioufly and cuftomarily when to only 
one. 

Either your unparagoned miftrefs is dead, or fhe’s outprized 

by a trifle. Shake/peare. 

2. Your is ufed in an indeterminate fenfe. 

Every true man’s apparel fits your thief: if it be too little 
for your thief, your true man thinks it big enough. If it be 
too big for your thief, your thief thinks it little enough; fo 
every true man’s apparel fits your thief. Shake'peare. 

There is a great affinity between coins and poetry, and your 

_ medallift and critick are much nearer related than the world 
imagine. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

A difagreernent between thefe feldom happens, but among 

your antiquaries and fchoolmen. Felton on the Clafficks. 

3. Yours is ufed when the fubftantive goes before or is under- 

ftood ; as this is your book, this book is yours. 

Pray for this man and for his iflue, 

Whole heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 
And beggar’d yours for ever. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 

That done, our day of marriage fhall be yours, 

One feaft, one houfe, one mutualhappinefs. Shake/peare. 
This kifs, if it durft {peak, 

Would ftretch thy fpirits up into the air: 

Conceive and fare thee well.— 

— Yours in the ranks of death,—— Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

He is forfworn, if e’er thofe eyes of yours 


Shake/peare. 


Creech. 


Prior. 


~ Behold another day break in the eaft. Shakefpeare. 
While the fword this monarchy fecures, 
>T is manag’d by an abler hand than yours. Dryden. 
My wealth, my city and myfelf are yours. Dryden. 


It is my employment to revive the old of paft ages to the 
prefent, as it is yours to tran{mit the young of the prefent to 
the future. Pope. 

Yourse’ir. n.f. [your and felf.] You, even you; ye, not 


If it ftand as you your/e/f fill do, 

Within the eye of honour; be aflur’d, 

My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 
Lie all unlock’d to your occafions. 

O heav’as ! 

If you do love old men, if your {weet {way 
Allow obedience, if yourfelves are old, Pt 
Make it your caufe. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


Shakefpeare. 


x UX 
YOUTH. »./. [Yeozus, Saxon. ] n 
1. The part of life fucceeding to childhood and adolefcence; the 
time from fourteen to twenty eight. 
But could youth laft, and love ftill breed, 
Had joys no date, and age no need ; 
Then thefe delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 
See how the morning opcs her golden gates, 
And takes her farewel of the glorious fun ; 
How well refembles it the prime of youth, 


Shake/peare. 


Trim’d like a yonker, prancing to his love. Shake/p: 
His ftarry helm unbuckled fhow’d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. B Miton. 


The folidity, quantity, and ftrength of the aliment is to be 
proportioned to the labour or quantity of mufcular motion; 
which in youth is greater than any other age. Arbuthnot. 

2. A young man. 
Siward’s fon, 

And many unrough youths even now, 

Proteft their firft of manhood. 

If this were feen, 

The happieft youth viewing his progrefs through, 

What perils patt, what crofles to enfue, 

Would fhut the bock and fit him down and die. 

About him exercis’d heroick games 
Th’ unarmed youth of heav’n. 

O’er the lofty gate his art embofs’d 
Androgeos’ death, and off ‘rings to his ghoft ; 
Sev’n youths from Athens yearly fent, to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. 

The pious chief 
A hundred youths from all his train ele@s, 
And to the Latian court their courfe directs. 
3- Young men. Collectively. 

As itis fit to read the beft authors to youth firt, fo let them 
be of the openeft and cleareft; as Livy before Salluft, Sidney 
before Donne. Ben. Fobnfon. 

The graces put not more exactly on 
Th’ attire of Venus, when the ball fhe won, 
Than that young beauty by thy care is dreft, 
When all your youth prefers her to the reft. 

You’THFUL. adj. | youth and full.] 
1. Young. 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 


Shakefp. 
Dilton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden: 


Waller. 


Our army is difpers’d already : 
Like youthful fteers.unyok’d they took their courfe, 
Eaft, weft, north, fouth. Shakefpeare’s Henry WV. 
There, in a heap of flain, among the reft, 

Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppreft 

Of flaughter’d foes. Dryden. 
2. Suitable to the firft part of life. 

Here be all the pleafures 

T hat fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 

When the frefh blood grows lively, and returns 

Brifk as the April buds in primrofe feafon. 

In his years were feen, 

A youthful vigour and- autumnal green. 

The nymph furveys him, and beholds the grace 

Of charming features, and a youthful face. 

3. Vigorous as in youth. 

How is a good Chriftian animated by a ftedfaft belief of an 
everlafting enjoyment of perfeét felicity, fuch as, after mil- 
lions of millions of ages is ftill, youthful and flourifhing, and in- 
viting as at the firft? no wrinkles in the face, no grey hairs 
on the head of eternity. Bent ey. 

You’rHFULLY. adv. [from youthful.] In a youthful manner: 
You'THLY. adj. [from youth.) Young; early in life. Obfo- 
lete. 
True be thy words, and worthy of thy praife, 

That warlike feats doft higheft glorify, 

Therein have I {pent all my youthly days, 

And many battles fought and many frays. 
You'tHy. adj. [from youth. } 

word. 

The fcribler had not genius to turn my age, as indeed] am 
an old maid, into raillery, for affecting a youthier turn than 
is confiftent with my time of day. Specator. 

YPI'GHT. part. [y and pight, from pitch.) Fixed. 
That fame wicked wight 

His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

‘Far underneath a craggy clift ypzght, 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. ——— Spexfer. 
Yuck. n. fe [jocken, Dutch.] Itch. . a 
YuLe. n.f. [geol, yeol, ychul, Saxon.] The time of Chrift- 

mas. 


Yux. n.f- [yeox, Saxon.}] The hiccough. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


Fairy Qucen. 
Young; youthful. A bad 
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ZEA 
f 


Is found in the Saxon alphabets, fet down by 
Grammarians, but is read in no word origi- 
nally Teutonick: its found is uniformly that 
of an hard S. 


ZA'FFAR. 
ZA'FFIR. fn f: 

Powder the calx of cobalt, very fine, and mix it with three 
times its weight of powdered flints, this being wetted with 
common water, the whole concretes into a folid mafs called 
zaffre, which from its hardnefs has been miftaken for a na- 
tive mineral. Hill on Feffiis, 

Cobalt being fublimed, the flo vers are of a blue colour; 
thefe, German mineralifts call zafir. Wo dward, 

The artificers in glafs tinge their glafs blue with that dark 
mineral zaphara. Bo le on Colours. 

Za’ny. n. f. [Probably of zani] The contraction of Gio- 
vanni or fanna, a fcoff, according to Skinner.) One em- 
ployed to raife laughter by his geftures, actions and fpeeches ; 
a merry Andrew; a buffoon. 

Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany, 

Some mumblenews, fome trencher knight, fome Dick, 

Told our intents before. Shake/peare. 

Then write that I may follow, and fo be 

Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zany, 

I fhall be thought, if mine like thine I thape, 

All the world’s lion, though I be thy ape. 

Oh, great reftorer of the good old ftage, 

Preacher at once, and zany of thy age. Pope’s Dunciad, 

Za’RNIcH. n.f. Zarnich is a folid {ubftance in which orpiment 
is frequently found ; and it approaches to the nature of orpi- 
ment, but without its luftre and foliated texture. The com- 
mon kinds of zaruich are green and yellow; and to this we 
owe the diftinétion of orpiment into thefe colours, though there 
is mo fuch fubl'ance as green orpiment. Zarnich contains a 
large quantity of arfenick in it. Hill's Materia Medica. 

ZEAL. n. f. [Gnados, zelus, Latin.] Paffionate ardour for any 
perfon or caufe. 

This prefent age, wherein zeal hath drowned charity and 
fkill; meeknefs wil] not now fuffer any man to marvel, what- 
foever he fhall hear reproved by whomfoever. Hocker 

If I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have 
beftowed the thoufand pound I borrowed of you: but it is 
no matter, this poor fhow doth better ; this doth infer the zeal 
I had to fee him. Shakefpeare’s HenryIV. 

O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 

Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeal 

I ferv’d my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Among the feraphims 

Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador’d 

The Deity, and divine commands obey’d, 

Stood up, and ina flame of zeal fevere, 

‘The current of his fury thus oppos’d. Miltons Parad. Lof. 


Donne. 


Shakefpeare. 


Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. Dryden. 
She with fuch a zea/ the caufe embrac’d, 

As women, where they will, are all in hafte; 

The father, mother, and the kin befide, 

Were overb:rne by the fury of the tide. Dryden. 


The princes applaud with a furious joy, 

And the king feiz’d a Aambeau with zeal to deftroy. Dryden. 
Scrioufnefs and zeal in religion is natural to the Englith. 
Zill:tfon’s Sermons, 

Good men often blemith the reputation of their picty by 
over-acting fome things in their religion; by an indifcrect 
zeal about things whercin rcligion is not concerned. Tillot/on. 
True zeal fecms not to be any one fingle affection of the 
foul; but rather a ftrong mixture of many holy affections ; ra- 
ther a gracious conftitution of the whole mind, than any one 
particular grace, fwaying a devout heart, and filling it with 


ZEN 


all pious intentions; all not only uncounterfeit, but moft fere 
vent. Sprat’s Sermons. 
When the fins of a nation have provoked God to forfake 
it, he fuffers thofe to concur in the moft pernicious counfels 
for enflaving confcience, who pretend to the greateft zeal for 
the liberty of it. Stillingfleet. 
This rebellion has difcovered to his majefty, who have e- 
fpoufed his interefts with zeal or indifference. ddifon’s Freeh. 
A fcorn of flattery and a zeal for truth. Pope. 

ZEA‘LoT. n.f. [zeloteur, French; Cndrwrns.] One paffionate- 
ly ardent in any caufe. Generally ufed in difpraife. 

The fury of zealots, inteftine bitternefs and divifion were 
the greateft occafion of the laft fatal deftru@tion of Jerufalem. 
King Charles, 

Are not thofe men too often the greateft zealots who are 
moft notorioufly ignorant? true zeal fhould always begin with 
true knowledge, and thence proceed to an unwearied paffion, 
for what it once knows to be worthy of fuch paffion. Sprat. 
No wonder that fo many of thefe deluded zea/ots have been 
engaged ina caufe which thev at firft abhorred, and have with- 
ed or acted for the fuccefs of an enterprize, tiat might have 
ended in the extirpation of the proteftant religion. Addifen. 

ZEA’LOUS. adj. [fiom zeal.] Ardently paffionate in any caufe. 

Our hearts are right with God, and our intentions pious, 
if we act our temporal affairs with a defire no grea:er than 
our neceffity, and in actions of religion we be zealous, active, 
and operative, fo far as prudence will permit. Taylor. 

This day, at height of noon, came to my fphere, 

A fpirit, zealous, as he feem’d to know 

More of the Almighty’s works. Mi.ton's Paradife Lof. 

We fhould be not only devout towards God, but zalous 
towards men ; endeavouring by all prudent means to recover 
them out of thofe fnares of the devil, whereby they are taken 
captive. Decay of Piety. 

It is not at all good to be zea/ous againft any perfon, but 
only againft their crimes. It is better to be zealous for things 
than f.r perfons: but then it fhould be only for good things; 
a rule that does certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill 
things, all manner of zeal for little things. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Being inftructed only in the general, and zealous in the main 
defign; and as finite beings, not admitted into the fecrets of 
government, the laft reforts of providence, or capable of dif- 
Covering the final purpofes of God, they muft be fcometimes 
ignorant of the means conducing to thofe ends in which alone 
they can oppofe each other. Dryden. 

ZEA‘LOUSLY. adv, [from zalus.] With paffionate ardour. 

Thy care is fixt, and zealou/ly attends, 

To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 

And hope that reaps not fhame. Milton. 

To enter into a party as into an order of friars, with fo re- 
figned an obedience to fuperiors, is very unfuitable with the 
civil and religious liberties we fo zealcu/ly affert. Swift. 

ZEA'LOUSNESS. x. f. [from zealous ] The quality of being zea- 
lous. 

Ze’cHINn. ». f. [Sonamed from zecka, a place in Venice where 
the mint is fettled for c inage.} A gold coin worth about 
nine fhillinzs fterling. , 

ZEDO'ARY. n f. [zed-aire, French.} A fpicy plant, fomewhat 
like ginger in its leaves, but of a {weet fcent. 

Zep. 2. /. The name of the letter z. 

‘Thou whorefon zed, thou unneceffary letter. Shakefpeares 

ZENITH. n.f. [Atabick.] The point over head oppofite to 
the nadir. 

Fond men! if we believe that men do live 

Under the zeiith of both frozen poles, 

‘I hough none come thence, advertilement to give, 

Why bear we not the like faith of our fouls? Davies. 

Thcefe feafons are detigned by the motions of the fun, when 
that approaches nearc{t our zesith, or vertical point, we call 
it fummer. Brouns Vulgar Ei rors. 

ZEPHYR., 


ZON 


 ZE'PHYR. laf. [zephyrus, Latin.) The weft wind; and 
Ze PHYRUS. } poetically any calm foft wind. 
They are as gentle 
As zenhyrs blowing b. low the violet. Shake/pecre’s Cymbeline. 
Zephyr, you fhall {cea vog with a merry countenance, 
holding in his hand a fwan with wings di(played, as about 


to fing. Peacham on Drawing. 
Forth rufh the levent and the ponent winus, 

= "Eurus and Zephyr. Milton. 

Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, Milton. 


: Their every mufick wakes, 
> Whence blending all the {weeten'd zephyr {prings. Thom/on. 
BZEST: 7. /. > 
1. The peel of an orange {queezed into wine. 
2A elih; a tafte added. 
EST. v.a. To heighten by an additional relith. 
E'TICK. adj. [from Cnriw.] Proceeding by enquiry. 
a. n. f. [from Cevyya.) A figure in Grammar, when 
a verb agreeing with divers nouns, or an adjective with divers 
fubftantives, is referred to one exprefly, and to the other by 
~ fupplement, as luft overcame fhame, boldnefs fear, and mad- 
_ nefs reafon. 
‘Zoc've. n. jJ. [In architeCture.] A fmall fort of ftand or pe- 
deftal, being a low fquare piece or member, ferving to fup- 
port a bufto, ftatue, or the like, that needs to be raifed; alfo 
a low fquare member ferving to fupport a column, inftead 
of a pedeftal, bafe, or plinth. Dic. 
Zo'DIAacCK. n.f. (xsdiague, French; Cwdianos, ix ruv Cwn, 
_ the living creatures, the figures of which are painted on it 
~ inglobes.] The track of the fun through the twelve figns ; 
__ a great circle of the {phere, containing the twelve figns. 
¿The golden fun falutes the morn, 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
_ Gallops the zodiack in his glift’ring coach. 
f Years he number’d fcarce thirteen, 
When fates turn’d cruel ; 
Yet three fill’d zodiacks had he been 
The ftage’s jewel. 
i By his fide, 
Asin a glift’ring zodia:k hung the fword, 
= Satan’s dire dread; and in his hand the fpear. Milton, 
= Tt exceeds even their abfurdity to fuppofe the zodiack and 
planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to themfelves, or to 
= exert any influences before they were in being. Bentley. 
. Here in a fhrine that caft a dazling light, 
= Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite ; 
= His facred head a radiant zodiack crown’d, 
© And various animals his fides furround. Pope. 
Zone. n.f. [ Cwvn; zona, Latin. ] 


Shake/peare. 


Ben. Fobnfon. 


- The middle part 
© Girt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
_ Skirted his loins, and thighs, with downy gold 
_ And colours dipp’d in heav’n. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
=, An emtroider’d zone furrounds her waift. Dryden. 
| Thy ftatues, Venus, though by Phidias’ hands 
= Defign’d immortal, yet no longer ftands 5 
= The magick of thy fhining zone is paft, 


But Salifbury’s garter fhall for ever laft. Granville. 


ZOO 


Scarce could the goddefs from her nymph be known, 

But by the crefcent and the golden zone. S Pope. 

2. Adivifion of the earth. 

The whole furface of the earth is divided into five zones : 
the firft is containcd between the two tropicks, and is called 
the torrid zone. There are two temperate zones, and two fri- 
gid zones. ‘lhe northern temperate zone is terminated by the 
tropick of Cancer and the artick polar circle: the fouthern 
temperate zone is contained between the tropick of Capricorn 
and the polar circle: the frigid zones are circumfcribed by the 
polar circles, and the poles are in their centers. 

True love is ftill the fame: the torrid zones, 

And thofe more frigid ones, 

It muft not know: 
For love grown cold or hot, 
Is luft or friendfhip, not 

The thing we fhow; 

For that’s a flame would die, s 

Held down or up too high : 

Then think I love more than I can exprefs, 

And would love more, could I but love thee lefs. Suckling. 

As five zones th’ etherial regions bind, 

Five correfpondent are to earth aflign’d : 

The fun, with rays directly. darting down, 

Fires all beneath, and fries the middle, zone. Dryden. 

3. Circuit; circumference. 

Scarce the fun 

Hath finifh’d half his journey, and fcarce begins 

His other half in the great zone of heav’n. Milton. 

Zoo'GRAPHER. ^. f. [Gwn and yeaPw.] One who defcribes 
the nature, properties, and forms of animals. 

One kind of locuft ftands not prone, or a little inclining 
upward ; but a large erectnefs, elevating the two fore legs, 
and fuftaining itfeif in the middle of the other four, by zoo- 
graphers called the prophet and praying locuft. 

Briwn's Vulgar Errours. 

Zoo'GRAPHY. n. f. [of Cun and yedOw.] A defcription of 
the forms, natures, and properties of animals. 

If we contemplate the end of the effect, its principal final 
caufe being the glory of its maker, this leads us into divinity 3 
and for its fubordinate, as it is defigned for alimental fuftenance 
to living creatures, and medicinal ufes toman, we are thereby 
conducted into zoography. Glanv. Scepf. 

Zoo’Locy. n. f. [of Cwov and royG.] A treatife concerning 
living creatures. 

Zoo’PHYTE, n. f. [CdoPurov, of CwG and Qurov.] Certain 
vegetables or fubftances which partake of the nature both of 
vegetables and animals. : 

ZooPHO'RICK Column. n.f. [In archite€ture.] A ftatuary co- 
lumn, or a column which bears or fupports the figure of an 
animal. Dic. 

Zoo’puorus, 2. f. [CwoPopes.] A part between the archi- 
traves and cornice, fo called on account of the ornaments 
carved on it, among which were the figures of animals. Dié. 

Zoo’romistT. n. f. [of Zworouia.} A diffector of the bodies 
of brute beafts. 

Zoo’romy. n.f. [Cwropia, of Cuo and teusw.] Diffection 
of the bodies of beatfts. 


Bait N gloss 


